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HERESY,  her'e-d,  her'6-u  (atpanti  fudnsia, 
firam  yb,  atpJw,  hoMd,  "to  choose"):  The  word 
has  acquired  an  ecclesiastical  meaiuiw  that  has 

Jtassed  into  common  usage,  containing  elementB  not 
ound  in  the  term  in  the  NT,  except  as  implied  in 
one  passage.  In  classical  Gr,  it  may  be  used  either 
in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense,  first,  simply  for  "choice/' 
then,  "a  chosen  course  of  procedure,"  and  aftcr- 
wafd  of  various  schools  and  tendendes.  PolyMus 
Tdfen  to  those  devoting  themselves  to  tiie  study  of 
Gr  literature  as  ^ven  to  the  HeUeraki  Aatrens. 
It  was  used  not  suuply  for  a  teaching  or  a  course 
followed,  but  also  for  ^ose  devotii^^  themselves 
to  such  pursuit,  viz.  a  sect,  or  assembly  of  those 
advocating  a  particular  doctrine  or  mode  of  Hfe. 
Thus  in  Acts,  the  word  is  used  in  the  Gr,  where  AV 
and  RV  have  "sect,"  "s.  of  Sadduceea"  (8  17),  "b. 
of  Nasaremes"  (34  6).  In  Acts  26  6  the  Pharisees 
are  called  "the  straitest  hairesia  [sect]."  The  name 
was  applied  contemptuously  to  Christianity  (Acts 
S4  14;  28  22) .  Its  application,  mth  censure^ is  foimd 
in  1  Cor  11  19  m:  Gal  6  20  m,  where  it  is  shown 
to  interfere  with  that  unity  of  faith  and  community 
of  interests  that  belong  to  Christians.  There  being 
but  one  standard  of  truth,  and  one  goal  for  all  Chris' 
tian  life,  any  arbitrary  choice  varying  from  what 
was  common  to  all  beUevera,  becomes  an  incon- 
sistency and  a  sin  to  be  warned  against.  EUicott, 
on  Gal  6  20,  correctly  defines  "heresies"  (AV,£RV) 
as  "amrae  a^Kravated  form  of  dicho9taka"  (ARV 
"parUee")  "when  the  divisions  have  developed  into 
distinct  and  organized  parties";  so  also  1  Cor  11 
19j  tr^  by  RV  'factions?'  In  2  Pet  2  1,  the  tran- 
sition toward  the  subsequent  ecclesiastical  sense 
can  be  traced.  The  "destructive  heresies"  (RVm, 
ERVm  "sects  of  perdition")  are  those  guilty  of 
errors  both  of  doctrine  and  of  life  very  lully  de- 
scribed throughout  the  entire  chapter,  and  who,  in 
8tu!h  course,  separated  themselves  from  the  fellow- 
ship (tf  the  diurch. 

la  the  fixed  eoclestastlcal  sense  that  it  ultimately 
attained,  it  indicated  not  merely  any  doctrinal 
error,  but  "the  open  espousal  of  fundamental  error" 
(Ellicott  on  Tit  8  10),  or,  more  fully,  the  persistent, 
obstinate  maintenance  of  an  error  with  respect  to 
the  central  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  face  of 
all  better  instrucdon,  combined  with  aggressive 
attach  upon  the  common  faith  of  the  church,  and 
Hs  defenders.  Roman  Catholics,  regarding  all 
professed  Christians  vrbo  are  not  in  their  com- 
munion as  heretics,  modify  their  doctrine  on  this 
point  by  distinguishing  between  Formal  and  Ma- 
terial Heresy,  the  former  being  unconscious  and 
unintentional,  and  between  different  de^ees  of 
each  of  these  classes  (Cath.  Enc,  VII,  266  ff).  For 
the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  meaning,  see 
Suioer's  Thetaunu  EedeaiaiHcu»,  L  119-23. 

H.  E.  Jacobs 
HBRBTH,  he'reth,  THB  FOREST  OF  {'^Tl 
rnr} ,  yaV  ^Oretk;  LXX  T£aptU,  p6li»  SaKlk; 
AV  Hareth):  David  (I  S  22  5)  was  told  bv  the 
prophet  Gad  to  depart  from  Mizpah  of  Moab  and 
go  to  the  iMid  of  Judah,  and  he  "came  into  the  forest 
of  Hereth."  The  LXX  has  "city"  instead  of  forest; 
see  also  Jos,  Ant,  VI,  xii,  4.  The  village  KkarOs, 
on  an  ancient  hi^  road,  3  miles  S.E.  of  Aid  d  md, 
probably  David's  stronghold  Adullam  (q.v.),  may 
MBsibly  answer  to  tiie  place  {PEF,  III,  305,  Sh 
XXI).  "Htffesh"  has  been  suggested  as  an  alter- 
native reading.  £.  W.  G.  Mastbruan 

HERETIC,  her'e-tik,  her'fi-tik,  HERETICAL, 
h^ret'i-kal  ^olpmic^tt  haxreHkAs)',  Used  in  Tit  3 
10,  must  be  mterpreted  according  to  the  sense  in 
iraich  Fftul  employs  the  word  "heresy"  (1  Cor  11 
19;  Gal  6  20)  for  "jMuties"  or  "factions."  Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  Scriptural  meamng  of  the  word 


is  no  more  than  "a  factious  man"  (ARV),  an  agi- 
tator who  creates  divisions  and  makes  parties. 
Weizsftcker  translates  it  into  C^erman  ein  SSuierer, 
"a  sectarist."  The  nature  of  the  offence  is  de- 
scribed in  other  words  in  2  Thess  2  6.11. 

HERITAGE,  her'i-tAj  (nbnj,  m^lih,  from 
n^Mt  "to  give" ;  icXi)p6w,  ktirdd) :  That  which  is 
allotted,  possession,  property,  portion,  share,  pe- 
culiar right,  inheritance;  applied  to  land  transferred 
from  the  Canaanites  to  Israel  (Ps  11  6;  136  22); 
to  Israel,  as  the  heritage  of  Jeh  (Joel  3  2,  etc). 
In  the  NT  (Eph  1  11)  appUed  to  beUevers,  the 
sfnritual  Israel,  aa  God's  peculiar  possesoon  (EUi- 
cott, Eadie). 

HBRHAS,  hiVmas  CBpfuw,  Hermd9)i  An  abbre- 
viated form  of  several  names,  e.g.  Hermagoras, 
Hermeros,  Hermodorus,  Hermogenes,  etc;  the 
name  of  a  Rom  Christian  to  ^om  Paul  sent  greet- 
ings (Rom  16  14).  Origen  and  some  later  writers 
have  identified  him  with  the  author  of  The  Pastor 
of  Hennas,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  Aecord- 
ii^  to  the  Canon  of  Muratori,  the  authw  of  The 
Pastor  wrote  when  his  brother  Pius  was  bishop  ot 
Rome  (140-65  AD).  He  speaks  of  himself,  how- 
ever, as  a  contempOTary  of  Clement  of  Rome  (cb4) 
(c  100  AD).  The  name  Hermas  is  very  common, 
and  Origen's  identilication  is  purely  conjectural. 

S.  F.  HuNTBa 

HSRUENBUTICS,  hOr-md-nQ'tiks.     See  In- 

TBBPBBTATION. 


of  Acts  U 
curius"). 


hftr'mez  CBp|t%,  HermU):  In  RVm 
(2  for  "Mercury"  in  text  (AV  "Mer- 


HERMES  CBpl^^>  Hermit) :  The  name  of  a  Rom 
Christian,  otherwise  unknown,  to  whom  Paul  sent 
greetings  (Rom  16  14).  "H^mes  is  among  the 
commonest  slave  names.  In  the  household  alone 
probably  not  less  than  a  score  of  persons  might  be 
counted  up  from  the  inscriptions,  who  bore  this 
name  at  or  about  the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote" 
(lightfoot,  PkiUppiaMt  176). 

HERMOGENES,  hSr-moj'e-nSz  CEMMv^vrif, 
HtrmoghO*,  lit.  "born  of  Hermes,"  a  On  ddty, 
called  by  the  Romans,  "Mercury,"  2 

1.  Where  Hm  1  15) :  Hermogenes  was  a  Chris- 
Did  He  tian,  mentioned  by  Paul  as  having, 
"Turn  along  with  PhygeUus  and  "all  that 
Away"?      are  in  Asia,"  turned  away  from  him. 

It  is  not  clear  when  or  where  the  de- 
fection of  t^ose  Asiatic  Christians  from  the  apostle 
took  i^ace,  whether  it  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  of 
Paul's  second  imprisonment  there,  and  esp.  on  the 
occasion  of  bis  being  brought  before  the  emperra-'s 
supreme  court,  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  now  involving 
the  death  penalty,  or  whether  it  was  at  some  {H'e- 
vious  time  in  Ephesus. 

If  it  was  the  latter,  then  the  meamng  is  that  Paul 
wishes  to  inform  Timothy,  or  perhaps  only  to  re- 
mind him,  how  m  Ephesus,  where 

2.  Was  It    Hmotiiy  was  the  preuding  minister 
in  Ephesus?      the  church,  these  persons,  Phy- 
geUus and  Hermogenes  with  many 

more,  had  turned  away  from  him,  that  is,  had  re- 
fused to  submit  to  lus  authority,  and  had  rejected 
the  Christian  doctrine  which  he  taught.  This 
latter  meaning,  referring  the  "turning  away"  to 
some  previous  occasion  in  Ephesus,  is  thought  by 
some  expositors  to  be  the  probable  signification, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vb.  "th^y  be  turned 
awajr '  is  in  the  aorist  tense,  referring  to  a  time  long 
past  when  the  apostte  wrote. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  ia  no  evidence  that  tb^ 
ever  was  a  time  when  "all  they  which  are  in  Asia" 

(AY)  turned  away  from  obedience 
8.  TJnllk*-  to  Paul.  Whatever  may  have  been 
lihood  of  It  the  disloyalty  and  disobedience  of 
Being  in  individual — and  this  certainly  existed; 
Ephesus      see,  e.g.,  Acta  20  29  f — ^yet,  certainly 

the  NT  doea  not  show  that  all  that 
were  in  Asia,  the  Christian  community  as  a  whole, 
in  Ephesus  aiul  Miletus  and  Laodicea  and  Hiora- 
polis  and  Colossae  and  other  places,  repudiated 

tus  apostolic  authOTity.   If  the  words 

4.  Proba-  "all  they  which  are  in  Asia"  refer  to 
blUty  of  It  all  the  Christians  from  the  procon- 
Bring  In  sular  [province  of  Asia,  who  happened 
Rome         to  be  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Paul's 

second  imprisonment  there,  it  can 
easily  be  understood  that  they  should  turn  away 
from  him  at  that  testing  time.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  exactly  what  form  their  desertion  of  the  apcetle 
assumed.  Their  tiu'ning  away  would  likely  be 
caused  by  fear,  lest  if  it  were  known  that  they  were 
friends  of  the  [Hisoiier  in  the  Mamertine,  they  would 
be  inTolved  in  the  same  imi^isonnient  as  had  ov^- 
taken  him,  and  {wdiably  also  in  the  same  death 
penalty. 

It  is  altogether  in  favor  of  a  reference  to  Rome, 
that  what  is  said  about  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes 
and  their  turning  away  from  Paul  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  reference  to  Onesiphorus,  and  to  the 
neat  kindness  which  he  showed,  when  he  sought 
me  apostle  out  very  diligently  in  Rome.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  a  reference  to  Rome  and  to  the 
manner  in  ^riach  these  persons,  named  and  un- 
named, from  Asia,  had  deserted  Paul,  seems  most 
probable.   See  Phtqeixdb.    John  Rutherturd 

HERMON,  hOr'mon  Ci'l^lC-  b^rmdn;  B,  'Atp- 
pAvf  Haermdn):  The  name  of  Uie  majestic  moun- 
tain in  viiich  the  Anti-Lebanon  range 
1.  DMCrtp-  tenmnatee  to  the  S.  (Dt  S  8,  etc), 
tlon  It  reaches  a  height  of  9,200  ft.  above 

the  sea,  and  extends  some  16  to  20 
miles  from  N.  to  S.  It  was  called  Sirion  by  the 
Sidonians  (Dt  3  9;  cf  Ps  29  6),  and  Senir  by  the 
Amorites  (Dt  8  9).  It  is  also  identified  with  Sion 
(Dt  4  48).  See  Sirion;  Senir*  Sion.  Some- 
times it  is  called  "Mt.  Hermon"  (Dt  3  8:  Josh  U 
17;  1  Qi  6  23,  etc);  at  other  times 

5.  The  simply  "Hermon"  (Josh  11  3;  Ps 
HenuMU     89  12,  etc).  .  Once  it  is  called  "Her- 

mons'*  (n^JIB-jn,  hermdntm).  AV 
mistakenly  renders  this  "the  Hermonites"  (Fs  43 
6).  It  must  be  a  reference  to  the  triple  summits  of 
the  mountain.  There  are  three  distinct  heads, 
rising  near  the  middle  of  the  mass,  the  two  higher 
being  toward  the  E.  The  eastern  declivities  are 
steep  and  bare;  the  western  slopes  are  more  grad- 
ual; uul  while  the  upper  reacaes  are  barren,  the 
lower  are  well  wooded^  uid  as  one  descends  he 
.passes  through  fruitful  vineyards  and  orchards, 
finally  enterins  the  rich  fields  below,  in  WSdy  et- 
Teim.  The  Aleppo  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  poplar 
are  plentiful.  The  wolf  and  the  leopard  are  still  to 
be  found  on  the  mountain:  and  it  is  the  last  resort 
of  the  brown,  or  Syrian,  bear.  Snow  lies  long  on 
the  summits  and  shoulders  of  the  mountain:  and 
in  some  of  the  deeper  hollows,  esp.  to  the  N.,  it 
may  be  seen  through  most  of  the  y^ar. 

Mt.  Hermon  is  the  source  of  many  blessings  to 
the  land  over  which  it  so  proudly  lifts  its  splendid 
form.  Refreshing  breezes  blow  from  its  cold 
heights.  Its  snows  are  carried  to  Damascus  and 
to  the  towns  on  the  seaboard,  where,  mingled  with 
the  sAardb,  "drinkj"'  they  mitigate  the  heat  of  the 
Syrian  summer.  Great  reservoirs  in  the  depths  of 
tn«  mountain,  fed  by  the  melting  snows,  find  outlet 


in  the  magnificent  springs  at  Hasbeiyeh,  Tdl  d- 
Kibiy,  and  Bdnid»,  while  the  dew-clouds  of  Hermon 
bring  a  benediction  wherever  thmr  are  carried  (Fli 
1883). 

Hennon  marked  the  northern  limit  of  Joshua's 
victtHious  campaigns  (Josh  12  1,  etc).   It  was  part 
of  the  dominion  of  Og  (v^  5),  and 
3.  Sanctu-   with  the  fall  of  that  monarch,  it  would 
aries  naturally  come  under  Israelitish  influ- 

ence. Its  remote  and  solitary  heights 
must  have  attracted  worshippers  from  the  earnest 
times;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  a  famous 
sanctuary  in  far  antiquity.  Under^  the  highest 
peak  are  the  ruins  of  ^ofr  *An|ar,  which  may  nave 
been  an  ancient  sanctuary  of  Baal.  Onom  speaks 
of  a  temple  on  the  summit  much  frequented  by  the 
surrountung  i>eoples;  and  the  remains  of  many 
temples  of  the  Rom  period  have  been  found  on  the 
sides  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  sacred- 
ness  of  Hermon  may  be  inferred  from  the  allusion 
in  Ps  89  12  (cf  En  6  6;  and  see  also  Baaz.  Hb»< 
mon). 

Some  have  thought  that  the  aoene  of  tita  Tnxm- 
figuration  should  be  sought  here;  see,  however, 
"InuNaFiGuitATiON,  Mount  of. 

The  modem  name  of  Hermon  is  Jd>d  eth-Tkilj, 
"mount  of  snow,"  or  Jefeei  esh-ahmkh,  "mount  of  the 
elder,"  or  "of  the  chief." 

Little  Hermon,  the  name  now  often  applied  to 
the  hiU  between  Tabor  and  Gilboa,  possibly  the 
Hill  of  Moreh,  on  which  is  the  sanctuiuy  of  Ndty 
Da^y,  has  no  Bib.  auUusity,  and  dates  only  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  W.  Ewnro 

HERMONITES,  hAr'mon-Ita:  In  Pa  48  6  AV, 
where  RV  reads  "Hermons."   See  Hbbiion. 

HERO£>,her'ud: 

The  name  Herod  (HpMiji,  HhrQdia)  is  a 
familiar  one  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  and 
of  the  early  Qiristian  church.  The  name  itself 
signifies  "heroic,"  a  name  not  wholly  applicable 
to  the  family,  Ti^iic^  was  characterized  dv  craft 
and  knavery  rather  tJian  by  heroism.  Tne  for- 
tunes of  the  Herodian  familjr  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  last  flickerings  of  the  flame  of 
Judaism,  as  a  national  ptower,  before  it  was  forever 
extinguished  in  the  great  Jewish  war  of  rebellion, 
70  AD.  The  history  of  the  Herodian  family  is  not 
lacking  in  elonents  of  greatness,  but  wiiatever  these 
dements  were  and  in  miomsoever  found,  they  were 
in  everv  case  dimmed  bv  the  insufferable  egotism 
which  disfigured  the  family,  root  and  branch.  Some 
of  the  Herodian  princes  were  undeniably  talented; 
but  these  talents,  wronf^y  used,  left  no  marks  for 
the  good  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Of  nearly  all  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Herod  it  may  trulv  be  said 
that  at  their  death  "they  went  without  being  de- 
sired," unnussed,  unmoumed.  The  entire  family 
histcuy  is  one  m  incessant  brawis,  susmcion,  in- 
trigue and  shockine  immorality.  In  the  baleful 
and  waning  hght  of  the  rule  of  the  Herodians,  Christ 
lived  and  died,  and  under  it  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  church  were  laid. 

The  Herodians  were  not  of  Jewish  stock.  Herod 
the  Great  encouraged  the  circulation  of  the  l^end 
of  the  family  descent  from  an  illus- 
1.  The  trious  Bab  Jew  (An<,  XIV,  i,  3),  but 
Family  it  has  no  historic  basis.  It  is  true  the 
Descent  Idumaeans  were  at  that  time  nominal 
Jews,  since  they  were  subdued  by  John 
Hyrcanus  in  125  BC,  and  embodied  in  the  Asmonean 
kingdom  through  an  enforced  circumcision,  but 
the  old  national  antagonism  remained  (Gen  27  41). 
The  Herodian  family  sprang  from  Antipas  (d.  78 
BC),  who  was  appomted  governor  of  Idumaea  by 
Alexander  Jannaeua.  His  8<m  Antipatw,  \iiio  sw^ 
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oeeded  him,  possessed  all  the  ctmning,  resourceful- 
nees  and  unbridled  ambition  of  his  son  Herod  the 
Great.  He  had  an  open  eye  for  two  things — the  un- 
conquerable strength  of  the  Rom  power  and  the 
pitiable  weakness  of  the  decadent  Asmonean  house, 
and  on  these  two  factors  he  built  the  house  of  his 
hopes.  He  craflily  chose  t^e  side  of  H^cuius  II 
ia  nis  intonecine  war  with  Aristobulus  his  brother 
(60  BC)f  and  induced  him  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
Romans.  Tc^ether  they  aupportad  the  claims'  of 
Pompev  and,  after  the  latter  s  deifeat,  they  availed 
tfaenuelvca  of  the  magnanimity  of  Caesar  to  submit 
to  him,  after  the  crushing  defeat  of  Pompey  at 
Pharsalus  (48  BC).  As  a  reward,  Antipater  re- 
ceived the  procmatorship  of  Judaea  (47  BC),  while 
his  innocent  dupe  Hvrcanus  had  to  satisfy  himself 
with  the  high-ivieatnood.  Antlpater  died  by  the 
hand  (tf  an  assasBtn  (43  BC)  and  left  four  sons, 
Fhasael,  Herod  the  Great,  Joseph,  Pheroras,  and  a 
daughter  Salome.  The  second  of  these  sons  raised 
the  family  to  its  hi^est  pinnacle  of  power  and 


in  raising  the  always  welcome  trU>ute-money  for 
the  Rom  government^  gained  for  him  addiuonal 
power  at  court.  His  advance  became  rapid. 
Antony  appointed  him  "tetrarch"  of  Judaea  in  41 
BC,  and  although  he  was  forced  by  circumstances 
temporarily  to  leave  his  domain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parthians  and  of  Antigonus,  this,  in  the  end,  proved 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  In  this  final  spasm  of  the 
dying  Asmonean  house.  Antigonus  took  Jerus  by 
storm,  and  Phaaael,  Herod's  oldest  brother,  feU 
into  his  hands.  The  latter  was  governor  of  the 
city,  and  foreseeing  hia  fate,  he  committed  suicide 
by  daahing  out  hia  brains  gainst  the  walls  of  his 
prison.  Antigonua  incapacitated  his  brother  Hyr- 
canus,  who  was  captured  at  the  same  time,  from 
ever  holding  the  holy  office  again  by  cropping  off 
his  ears  (AtU,  XIV,  xiii,  10).  Meanwhile,  Herod 
was  at  Rome,  and  throuui  the  favor  of  Antony  and 
Augustus  he  obtained  tne  crown  of  Judaea  in  37 
BCT  The  fond  ambition  of  his  heart  was  now  at- 
tained, although  he  had  literally  to  carve  out  his 
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-Herod  bad.  besldea,  five  other  wives  (Anl.  XTtl.  1.  3;  BJ,  I,  zvlll.  4)  and  Beren  other  children,  who  died  earty, 
or  at  leaat  do  not  figure  In  history. 


^txy.  Fhesroras  was  nominally  his  co-regent  and, 
possessed  of  his  father's  cunning,  maintamed  him- 
self to  the  end,  sm'viving  his  cruel  brother,  but  he 
cuts  a  small  figure  in  the  uunily  hisbny.  He,  as  well 
as  his  sister  Salome,  proved  an  oialeaB  source  of 
trouble  to  Herod  by  the  endless  family  brawls  which 
they  occasioned. 

With  a  different  ennronment  and  with  a  differ- 
ent character,  Herod  the  Great  might  have  been 

worthy  of  the  surname  which  he  now 
S.  Herod  bears  only  as  a  tribute  of  inane  flattery, 
the  Great    What  we  know  of  him,  we  owe,  in  the 

main,  to  the  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  subject  by  Joe  in  his  Antiquilieg  and  Jewiah 
War,  and  from  Strabo  and  Dio  Cassius  among  the 
classics.  We  may  subsume  our  little  sketch  of 
Herod's  life  under  the  h^uls  of  ( 1)  political  activity. 
(2)  evidences  of  talent,  and  (3)  character  and 
domestic  life. 

fl)  PoUUcal  acHvity. — ^Antipater  had  great  am- 
tntioDB  for  his  son.  Herod  was  only  a  young  man 
when  he  began  his  career  as  Kovemca*  of  Galilee. 
Jos'  statement,  however,  that  he  was  only  "fifteen 
yeats  cdd"  (An*,  XIV,  ix,  2)  is  evidently  the  mistake 
(d  some bnmacriber,  because  we  are  told  ( XVII,  vlii. 
1)  that  "he  continued  his  life  till  a  very  old  a^e.' 
That  was  42  years  later,  so  that  Herod  at  this  time 
must  have  been  at  least  25  years  old.  His  activity 
and  success  in  ridding  his  dominion  of  dai^eroua 
bands  of  fireebooters,  and  his  still  theater  success 


own  empire  with  the  sword.  He  made  quick  work 
of  the  task,  cut  hia  way  back  into  Judam  and  took 
Jerus  by  storm  in  37  BC. 

The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  extermination 
of  the  Asmonean  house,  to  which  Herod  himself 
was  related  throu^  his  marriage  with  Mariamne, 
the  grandchild  of  Hyrcanus.  ^tigonus  was  slain 
and  with  him  45  of  his  chief  adherents.  Hyrcanus 
was  recalled  from  Babylon,  to  which  he  had  been 
banished  by  Antigonus,  but  the  high-priesthood  was 
bestowed  on  Aristobulus,  Herod  s  brother-in-law, 
who,  however,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicion 
and  fear  of  the  king  {Ani.  XV,  iii,  3).  These  out- 
rages against  the  purest  blood  m  Judaea  turned  the 
love  of  Mariamne,  once  cherished  for  Herod,  into 
a  bitter  hatred.  The  Jews,  loyal  to  the  dynasty 
of  the  Maccabees,  accused  Herod_  before  the  Rom 
court,  but  he  was  summarily  acquitted  by  Antony. 
Hvrcanus,  mutilated  and  helpless  as  he  was,  soon 
followed  Aristobulus  in  the  way  of  death,  31  BC 
{Ant,  XV,  vi,  1).  When  Antony  who  had  ever 
befriended  Hood,  was  conquered  by  Augustus  at 
Actitun  (31  BC),  Herod  quickly  turned  to  the 
powers  that  vrere,  and,  hy  subtle  flattery  and  timely 
support,  won  the  imptanal  favor.  The  boundaries 
of  his  kuigdom  were  now  extended  by  Rome.  And 
Herod  proved  equal  to  the  n«ater  task.  By  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Arabians,  he  showed,  as 
he  had  done  m  his  earlier  Galilean  govemm^t, 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  when  aroused  to  action. 
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The  Arabians  were  whoUy  crushed,  and  subniitted 
themselves  unconditionally  under  the  power  of 
Herod  (AfU,  XV,  v,  6).  A/raid  to  leave  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Asmonean  power  alive,  he  sacrificed 
Mariamne  his  wife,  the  only  human  being  he  ever 
seems  to  have  loved  (28  BC),  his  mother-in-law 
Alexandra  (Ant,  XV,  vii,  8),  and  ultimatelv,  shortly 
before  his  death,  even  his  own  sons  by  Mariamne, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  7  BC  {Ant,  XVI,  jd,  7). 
In  his  emulation  of  the  habits  and  views  of  life 
of  Uie  Romans,  he  continually  offended  and  defied 
his  Jewish  subjects,  by  the  mtroduction  of  Rom 
sports  and  heathen  temples  in  bis  dominion.  His 
influence  on  the  younger  Jews  in  this  regard  was 
baneful,  and  slowly  a  distinct  party  arose,  partly 
political,  partly  rcli^ous,  which  called  itself  the 
Herodian  party,  Jews  in  outward  relipous  forms 
but  Gentiles  in  their  dress  and  in  their  whole  view 
of  life.  They  were  a  bitter  offence  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  but  were  associated  with  tbs  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  in  their  opposition  to  Christ  (Mt 
22  16;  Mk  3  6;  12  13).  In  vain  Herod  tried 
to  win  over  the  Jews,  by  royal  charity  in  time  of 
famine,  and  by  yielding,  wherever  possible,  to  their 
bitter  jwejudices.  They  saw  in  him  only  a  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  David,  maintained  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  hated  Rom  oppressor.  Innumerable 
plots  were  made  against  his  life,  but,  with  almost 
superhuman  cunmng,  Herod  defeated  them  all 
(Anl,  XV,  viii).  He  robbed  his  own  people  that 
he  tmght  gjve  munificent  gifts  to  the  Romans;  he 
did  not  even  spare  the  grave  of  King  David,  which 
was  held  in  almost  idolatrous  reverence  by  the  people, 
but  robbed  it  of  its  treasures  (Ant,  XVI,  vii,  1). 
The  last  days  of  Herod  were  embittered  bv  endless 
court  intri^es  and  conspiracies,  by  an  almost  in- 
sane suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  afjed  king,  and  by 
increasing  indications  of  the  restlessness  of  the 
nation.  Like  Augustus  himself,  Herod  was  the 
Tnctim  of  an  incurable  and  loathsome  disease.  His 
temper  became  more  irritable,  as  the  malady  made 
progress,  and  he  made  both  himself  and  faia  court 
unutterably  miserable.  The  picture  drawn  by 
Joe  (AtU,  XVII)  is  lifelike  and  tragic  in  its  vivid- 
ness. In  his  last  will  and  testament,*  he  remained 
true  to  his  life-long  fawning  upon  the  Rom  power 
{Anl,  XVII,  vi,  1).  So  great  became  his  suffering 
towfuvl  the  last  that  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt  at 
suicide.  But,  true  to  his  character,  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  Ufe  was  an  order  to  execute  hia  son  Anti- 

Eater,  who  had  instigated  the  murder  of  his  half- 
rothers,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  another 
order  to  slay,  after  his  death,  a  number  of  nobles, 
who  were  guilty  of  a  small  outbreak  at  Jerus  and 
who  were  confined  In  the  hippodrome  (Ant,  XVI,  vi, 
5).  He  died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  34  years 
sitae  he  had  captured  Jerus  and  slain  Ant^nus. 
Jos  writes  this  epitaph:  "A  man  he  was  of  great 
barbarity  toward  all  men  equally,  and  a  slave  to  his 
passions,  but  above  the  consideration  of  what  was 
right.  Yet  was  he  favored  by  fortune  as  much  as 
any  man  ever  was,  for  from  a  private  man  he  became 
a  King,  and  though  he  were  encompassed  by  ten 
thousand  dangers,  he  got  clear  of  them  all  and  con- 
tinued his  life  to  a  very  old  age"'  {Ant,  XVII,  viii,  1). 

(2)  Emdencet  of  <aZen<.--The  life  of  Herod  the 
Great  was  not  a  fortuitous  chain  of  favorable  acci- 
dents. He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  talent. 
In  a  family  like  that  of  Antipas  and  Antipater,  talent 
must  necessarily  be  hereditary,  and  Herod  inherited 
it  more  largely  than  any  of  hia  brothers.  His  whole 
life  exhibits  in  no  small  degree  statecraft,  power  of 
organization,  shrewdness.  He  knew  men  and  he 
knew  how  to  use  them.  He  won  the  warmest 
friendship  of  Rom  emperors,  and  had  a  facultv  of 
oonvincing  the  Romans  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause,  in  every  contingency.  Li  his  own  dominions 


he  was  like  Ishmael,  his  hand  against  ^1,  and  the 
hands  <rf  all  against  him,  and  yet  he  maintained 
himself  in  the  government  for  a  whole  generation. 
His  Galilean  governorship  showed  what  manner  of 
man  he  was,  a  man  with  iron  determination  and 
great  generalship.  His  Judaean  conquest  proved 
the  same  thing,  as  did  his  Arabian  war.  Herod  was 
a  bom  leader  of  men.  Under  a  different  environ- 
ment he  might  have  developed  into  a  truly  great 
man,  and  had  his  chuaoter  been  coSrdinate  with 
his  gifts,  he  m^t  have  done  great  thii^  for  the 
Jewish  people.  But  by  far  the  greatest  talent  of 
Herod  was  hia  singular  architectural  taste  and 
ability.  Here  he  reminds  one  of  the  old  Egyp 
Pharaohs.  Against  the  laws  of  Judaism,  which 
he  pretended  to  obey,  he  built  at  Jerus  a  magnificent 
theater  and  an  amphitheater,  of  which  the  ruins 
remain.  The  one  was  within  the  city,  the  other 
outside  the  \ralla.  Thus  he  introduced  into  the 
ascetic  sphere  of  the  Jewish  life  the  frivolous  spirit 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  To  offset  this 
crud  infraction  of  all  the  maxims  of  orthodox  Juda- 
ism, he  tried  to  placate  the  nation  by  rebuilding  the 
temple  of  Zeruboabel  and  making  it  more  magnifi- 
cent than  even  Solomon's  temple  had  been.  This 
work  was  accomplished  somewhere  between  19  BC 
and  11  or  9  BC,  although  the  entire  work  was  not 
finished  till  the  procuratorship  of  Albinus,  62-64 
AD  {Ani,  XV,  xi,  5,  6;  XX,  ix,  7;  Jn  2  20).  It 
was  so  transcendently  beautiful  that  it  ranked 
among  the  world's  wonders,  and  Jos  does  not  tire 
of  describing  its  glories  (B/,  V,  v).  Even  Titus 
sought  to  spare  the  building  in  the  final  attack  on 
the  city  {Bj,  VI,  iv,  3).  Besides  this,  Herod  rebuilt 
and  beautified  Strato's  Tower,  which  he  called  after 
the  emperor.  Caeaarea.  He  spent  12  years  in  this 
gigantic  wortc,  building  a  theater  and  amphitheater, 
and  atwve  all  in  achieving  the  apparently  impossible 
hy  creating  a  harbor  where  there  was  none  before, 
lliis  was  acoomi^ished  by  constructii^  a  gigantic 
mole  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  so  enduring  was  the 
work  that  the  remains  of  it  are  seen  today.  The 
Romans  were  so  appreciative  of  the  work  done  by 
Herod  that  they  inade  Cacsarea  the  capital  of  the 
new  regime,  after  the  passing  away  of  the  Herodian 
power.   B^des  this,  Herod  rebuilt  Samaria,  to  the 


RuIOB  of  One  of  Horod's  Temples  la  Samaria. 


utter  disgust  of  the  Jews,  calling  it  Sebaste.  In 
Jerus  itself  he  built  the  three  ^eat  towers,  Antonia, 
Phasaelus  and  Mariamne,  which  survived  even  the 
catastrophe  of  the  year  70  AD.  All  over  Herod's 
dominion  were  found  the  evidences  of  this  con- 
structive passion.  Antipatris  was  built  by  him, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Kapharsaba,  as  well  as 
the  stronghold  Phasaelus  near  Jericho,  where  he  was 
destined  to  see  so  much  suffering  and  ultimately 
to  die.  He  even  reached  beyond  his  own  domain 
to  satisfy  this  building  mania  at  Ascalon,  Damascus, 
Tyre  and  ^don,  Tnpoli,  Ptolemais,  nay  even  at 
Athens  imd  Laoedaemon.  But  the  universal  char- 
acter   these  operations  itsdf  occasioned  the  bitter- 
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est  hatred  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  narrow- 
minded  Jews. 

(3)  CharaeterittUa  and  domestic  USe, — The  per- 
sonality of  Herod  was  impressive,  and  he  pos- 
sessed great  phymcal  str^gth.  His  intelleotual 
powers  were  far  beyond  the  ordinary;  his  will  was 
mdomitable;  he  was  possessed  of  great  tact,  when 
he  saw  fit  to  employ  it;  in  the  great  crises  of  his 
life  he  was  never  at  a  loss  what  to  do;  and  no  one 
has  ever  accused  Herod  the  Great  of  cowardice. 
There  were  in  him  two  distinct  individualities,  as 
was  the  case  with  Nero.  Two  pow^  struggled 
in  him  for  the  mastery,  and  the  lower  one  atlast 
gained  complete  control.  During  the  first  part  of 
his  reign  there  were  evidences  of  large-beartedness, 
of  great  possibilities  in  the  man.  But  the  bitter 
experiences  of  his  life,  the  endless  whispering  and 
warnings  of  his  court,  the  irreconcilable  spirit  of 
the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
wrongdoing,  changed  him  into  a  Jewish  Nero:  a 
tyrant,  who  bathed  his  own  house  and  his  own 
peofde  in  blood.  The  demons  of  Herod's  life  were 
jeabusy  of  power,  and  sus{Hcion,  its  necessary 

OODUNUUOn. 

He  was  the  incarnation  of  brute  lust^  which  in 
turn  became  the  burden  of  the  lives  of  his  children. 
History  tells  of  few  more  immoral  families  than  the 
house  of  H^od,  which  by  intermarriage  of  its  mem- 
bers so  entangled  the  genealogical  tree  as  to  make 
it  a  Tmtal^  puzsle.  As  these  marriages  woe 
nearly  aU  within  the  line  of  forbidden  consanguinity, 
under  the  Jewish  law,  they  still  further  embittered 
the  people  of  Isracd  against  the  Herodian  family. 
When  Herod  came  to  the  throne  of  Judaea,  Phasael 
was  dead.  Joseph  his  younger  brother  tiad  fallen 
in  battle  (Ani,  XIV,  xv,  10),  and  only  Pheroras  and 
Salome  survived.  The  first,  as  we  have  seen,  nomi- 
nally shared  the  government  with  Herod,  but  was  of 
little  conseauence  and  only  proved  a  thorn  in  the 
king's  fle^  by  his  endless  interference  and  plotting. 
To  him  were  allotted  the  revenues  of  the  East 
Jordanic  territory.  Salome,  his  sister,  was  ever 
neck-deep  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Herodian  famil;tr, 
but  had  the  cunning  of  a  fox  and  succeeded  in 
making  Herod  believe  in  her  unchangeable  loyalty, 
although  the  king  had  killed  her  own  son-in-law 
and  her  nephew,  Aristobulus,  his  own  son.  The 
will  of  Hnod,  made  shortly  before  his  death,  is  a 
oon^indng  proof  of  his  renud  for  his  sister  (ArU, 
XVII,  viii,  1). 

His  domestic  relations  were  very  unhappy.  Of 
his  marriage  with  Doris  and  of  her  son,  .Ajitirater, 
he  reaped  only  misery,  the  son,  as  stated  above, 
ultimately  famng  a  victim  to  bis  father's  wrath, 
when  the  crown,  for  which  he  plotted,  was  prac- 
tically within  his  grasp.  Herod  appears  to  nave 
been  deeply  in  love  with  Mariamne,  uie  grandchild 
tA  Hyrcanus,  in  so  far  as  he  was  capable  of  such  a 
feeting,  but  his  attitude  to  the  entire  Asmonean 
family  and  his  fixed  determination  to  make  an  end 
erf  it  changed  whatever  love  Mariamne  had  for  him 
into  hatral.  Ultimately  she,  as  well  as  her  two 
sons,  fell  victims  to  Herod  s  insane  jealousy  of 

g>wer.  Like  Nero,  however,  in  a  similar  situation, 
erod  felt  the  keenest  remorse  after  her  death. 
As  his  sons  grew  up,  the  family  tragedy  thickened, 
and  the  court  of  Herod  became  a  veritable  hotbed 
of  mutual  recriminations,  intrigues  and  catastro- 
phes. The  trials  and  execulions  of  his  own  oon- 
amring  sons  were  conducted  with  the  acquiescence 
<M  the  Rom  power,  for  Herod  was  shrewd  enough 
not  to  make  a  move  without  it.  Yet  so  thoroughly 
was  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  court  understood  at 
Rome,  that  Augustus,  after  the  death  of  Mariamne's 
sons  (7  BC),  is  stud  to  have  exclaimed:  "I  would 
rather  be  Herod's  ho^  than  his  son."  At  the  time 
<i  hifl  death,  Uie  renuuning  sons  were  these:  Herod, 


son  of  Mariamne,  Simon's  daughter:  Archelaus 
and  Antipas,  sons  of  Malthace,  and  Herod  Philip, 
son  of  Cleopatra  of  Jems.  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus were  lolled,  throu^  the  peraistait  intrigues 
of  Antipater,  the  oldest  son  and  heir  preaunqttiTe 
to  the  crown,  and  he  himself  fell  into  um  grave  he 
had  dug  for  his  brothers. 

By  the  final  testament  of  Herod,  as  ratified  by 
Rome,  the  kingdom  was  divided  as  follows:  Arche- 
laus received  one-half  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
title  of  king,  really  "ethnarch,"  governing  Judaea. 
Sunaria  and  Idumaea:  Antipas  was  i4)pointea 
"tetrarch"  of  Galilee  and  Peraea;  Philip,  "tetrarch" 
of  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis  and  Paneas.  To  Sa- 
lome, his  intriguing  sister,  he  bequeathed  Jamnia, 
Ashdod  and  Phasaelus,  together  with  500,000 
drachmas  of  coined  silver.  All  his  kindred  were 
liberally  provided  for  in  his  will,  "so  as  to  leave 
them  all  in  a  wealthy  condition"  (Ant,  XVII, 
viii,  1).  In  his  death  be  bad  been  better  to  his 
family  than  in  his  life.  He  died  unmoumed  and 
unbeloved  by  his  own  people,  to  pass  into  history 
as  a  name  soiled  by  violence  and  blood.  As  the 
waters  of  Callirhoe  were  unable  to  cleanse  his  cor- 
rupting body,  those  of  time  were  unable  to  wash 
away  the  stains  of  a  tyrant's  name.  The  only  time 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  NT  is  in  Mt  3  and  Lk  1. 
In  Mt  he  is  associated  with  the  wise  men  of  the 
East,  who  came  to  investigate  the  birth  of  the 
"king  (tf  the  Jews."  Learning  thdr  secret,  Herod 
found  out  from  the  "priestsond  scribes  of  the  people' ' 
where  the  Christ  was  to  be  bom  and  ordered  the 
"massacre  the  innoeenta,"  with  which  his  name 
is  perhaps  more  generally  associated  than  with  any 
other  act  of  his  life.  As  Herod  died  in  4  BC  and 
some  time  elapsed  between  the  massacre  and  his 
death  (Mt  2  19),  we  have  here  a  clue  to  the  ap- 
proximate fixing  of  the  true  date  of  Christ's  birth. 
Another,  in  this  same  oonneetion,  is  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  the  only  one  mentioned  by  Jos  (Anf, 
XVII,  ^^,  4;  tert  and  note),  which  was  seen  shortly 
before  Herod's  death.  This  eclipse  occurred  on 
March  13,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  Period,  4710, 
therefore  4  BC. 

Herod  Antipas  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Malthace,  a  Samaritan  woman.  ECalf  Idu- 
maean,  half  Samaritan,  he  had  thw^ 
3.  Berod  fore  not  a  drop  of  Jewish  blood  in  his 
Antipas  veins,  and  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles" 
seemed  a  fit  dominion  for  such  a  prince. 
He  ruled  as  "tetrarch"  of  Galilee  and  Peraea  (Lk 
S  1)  from  4  BC  till  39  AD.  The  gospel  picture  we 
have  of  him  is  far  from  prepowessing.  He  is  super- 
stitious  (Mt  14  1  f),  foxlike  in  his  cunning  (Lk  13 
31  f)  and  wholly  immoral.  John  the  Baptist  was 
brought  into  tua  life  through  an  open  rebuke  of 
his  gross  imnumdity  and  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
Moses  (Lev  16  16),  and  paid  for  lus  courage  with 
his  life  (Mt  14  10;  An/,  XVIII,  v,  2). 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  although  he  was 
younger  than  his  brother  Archelaus  {Ant,  XVII, 
IX,  4 1)  BJj  II,  ii,  3) ,  he  contested  the  will  of  Herod, 
who  had  given  to  the  other  the  ma|or  part  of  the 
dominion.  Rome,  however,  sustained  the  will 
and  assigned  to  him  the  "tetrarchy"  of  Galilee 
and  Peraea,  as  it  had  been  set  apart  for  him  by 
Herod  iAnt,  XVII,  xi,  4).  Educated  at  Rome 
with  Archelaus  and  Philip,  his  half-brother,  son 
of  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon,  he  imbibed 
many  of  the  tastes  and  graces  and  far  more  of  the 
vices  of  the  Romans.  His  first  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  But  he  sent 
her  oack  to  her  father  at  Petra,  for  the  sake  of 
Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip,  whom  he 
had  met  and  seduced  at  Rome.  Since  the  latter 
was  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  his  half-brother, 
and  therefore  his  niece,  and  at  the  same  time  ^ 
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wife  of  another  half-brother,  the  union  between 
her  and  Antipos  was  doubly  sinful.  Aretaa  repaid 
this  insult  to  his  daughter  by  a  destructive  war 
{Ant,  XVIII,  V,  1).  Herodias  had  a  baneful  influ- 
ence over  him  and  wholly  dominated  his  life  (Mt 
14  3-10).  He  emulated  the  example  of  his  father 
in  a  mania  for  erecting  buildings  and  beautifying 
cities.  Thus  he  built  the  wall  of  Sepphoris  and 
made  the  place  his  capital.  He  elevated  Bethsaida 
to  the  rsoK  of  a  city  and  gave  it  the  name  "Julia," 
after  the  daughter  of  Tiberius.  Another  example 
of  this  inherited  or  cultivated  building-mania  was 
the  work  he  did  at  Betharamphtha,  which  he  called 
"JuUaa"  (Ant,  XVIII,  ii,  1).  His  influence  on  hifl 
subjects  was  moraUy  bad  (Mk  8  15).  If  his  life 
was  less  marked  by  enormities  than  his  father's,  it 
was  only  so  by  reason  of  its  inevitable  restrictions. 
The  last  glimpse  the  Gospels  afford  of  him  shows 
him  to  us  in  tne  final  tragedy  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
He  is  then  at  Jems.  Hlate  in  his  perplexity  had 
salt  the  Saviour  bound  to  Herod,  ana  the  utter 
inefficiency  and  flippancy  of  the  man  is  revealed 
in  the  account  the  Gospels  give  us  of  the  incident 
(Lk  S3  7-12:  Acta  4  27).  It  served,  however,  to 
bridge  the  chasm  of  the  enmity  between  Herod 
and  Pilate  (Lk  33  12),  both  of  whom  were  to  be 
stripped  of  their  power  and  to  die  in  shameful  exile. 
When  Cmus  Caligula  had^  become  emperor  and 
when  his  scheming  favorite  Hrarod  Agrippa  I, 
the  bitta  enemy  of  Antipas,  had  been  made  kii^ 
in  37  AD,  Herodias  prevailed  on  Herod  Antipas 
to  accompany  her  to  Home  to  demand  a  similar 
favor.  The  machinations  of  Agrippa  and  the  ac- 
cusation of  high  treason  preferred  against  him, 
however,  proved  his  undoing,  and  he  was  banished 
to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  where  he  died  in  great  misery 
(Ant,  XVIIIj  vii,  2;  BJ,  II,  ix,  6). 

Herod  Philip  was  the  son  of  H«od  the  Great  and 
Cleopatra  of  Jems.   At  the  death  of  his  father  he 

inherited  Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis  and 
4.  Herod  Paneas  (Ant,  XVII,  viii,  1).  He  was 
Fliilip         apparently  utterly  unlike  the  rest  of 

the  Herodian  family,  retiring,  digni- 
fied, moderate  and  just.  He  was  also  wholly  iree 
from  the  intriguing  spirit  of  his  brothers,  and  it  is 
but  fur  to  suppose  that  he  inherited  this  totally 
un-Herodian  character  and  disposition  from  lus 
moth«'.  He  died  in  the  year  34  AD,  and  his 
territory  was  given  three  years  later  to  Agrippa  I, 
his  nephew  and  the  son  of  Aristobuliis,  leather 
with  the  tetrardiy  of  I^rsanias  (Ant,  XvIU,  iv,  6; 
XIX,  V,  1). 

Herod  ALTchelaus  was  the  oldest  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  Malthace,  the  Samaritan.   He  was  a  man 

of  violent  temper,  roninding  one  a  great 
6.  Herod  deal  of  his  father.  Educated  like  all 
Archelaus    the  Herodian  princes  at  Rome,  he  was 

fully  familiar  with  the  life  and  arbi- 
trariness of  the  Rom  court.  In  the  last  days  of  his 
father's  life,  Antipater,  who  evidently  aimed  at  the 
extermination  of  all  the  heirs  to  the  throne,  accused 
him  and  Philip,  his  half-brother,  of  treason.  Both 
were  acquitted  (An/,  XVI,  iv,  4;  XVII,  vii,  1). 
Qy  the  will  of  iua  father,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Herodian  kingdom  fell  to  his  share,  with  the  title 
of  "ethnMch?*  The  will  was  contested  by  his 
brother  Antipas  before  the  Rom  court.  While 
the  matter  was  in  abeyance,  Archelaus  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  Jews  by  the  forcible  repression  of 
a  rebellion,  in  which  some  3,000  people  were  slain. 
They  therefore  opposed  his  claims  at  Rome,  but 
Archelaus,  in  the  face  of  all  this  oppoBition,  received 
the  Rom  support  (Ant,  XVII,  xi,  4).  It  is  very 
ingeniously  suggested  that  this  episode  may  be 
the  foundation  of  the  parable  of  Christ,  found  in 
Lk  19  12-27.  Archelaus,  once  invested  with  the 
government  of  Judaea,  ruled  with  a  hard  hand,  so 


that  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  both  soon  in  a  chifHiio 
state  of  unrest.  The  two  nations,  bitterly  as  they 
hated  each  other,  became  friends  in  this  common 
crisis,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  Archelaus^  and  this  time  they  were 
successful.  Archelaus  was  warned  by  a  dream  of 
the  coming  disaster,  whereupon  he  went  at  once  to 
Rome  to  defend  himself,  but  wholly  in  vain.  His 
government  was  taken  from  him,  his  possessions 
were  all  confiscated  by  the  Rom  power  and  he  turn- 
s' was  banished  to  A^ennain  Gaul  (^tU,  XVII,  xiii, 
2,  3).  He,-too,  displayed  some  of  his  father's  taste 
for  architecture,  in  the  building  of  a  royal  palace 
at  Jericho  and  of  a  village,  named  aft^  himself, 
Archelais.  He  was  married  first  to  Mariamne,  and 
aftCT  his  divorce  from  her  to  Glaphyra,  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  his  half-brother  Alexander  (Ant, 
XVII,  xiii).  The  only  mention  made  of  him  in 
the  Gospels  ia  found  in  Ait  22. 

Of  Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne, 
Simon's  daughter,  we  know  nothing  except  that 
he  married  Herodias,  the  daughter  of  nis  dead  half- 
brother  Aristobulus.  He  is  called  Philip  in  the  NT 
(Mt  14  3),  and  it  was  from  him  that  Antipas  lured 
Herodias  awav.  His  later  history  is  wholly  un- 
known, as  well  as  that  of  Herod,  the  brother  of 
Philip  the  tetrarch,  and  the  oldest  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  and  Cleopatra  of  Jems. 

Two  members  of  the  Hondian  family  are  named 
Agrippa.  They  are  of  the  line  of  Aristobulus,  who 
through  Mariamne,  granddaughter 
6.  Herod  of  Hyrcanus,  carried  down  the  Imeof 
Agrippa  I  the  Xsmonean  blood.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  this  line,  nearly  extin- 
guished by  Herod  through  his  mad  jealousy  and 
fear  of  the  Maccabean  power,  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
came  to  its  greatest  glory  again. 

Herod  Agrippa  I,  called  A^ppa  by  Jos,  was  the 
son  of  Aristobulus  and  Bemice  and  the  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne.  Educated  at 
Rome  with  Claudius  (ArU,  XVIII,  vi,  1, 4),  he  was 
possessed  of  great  shrewdness  and  tact.  Returning 
to  Judaea  for  a  little  while,  he  came  back  to  Rome 
in  37  AD.  He  hated  his  uncle  Antipas  and  left 
no  stone  imtumed  to  hurt  his  cause.  His  mind 
was  faHeeing,  and  he  cultivated,  as  his  grandfather 
had  done,  every  means  that  might  lead  to  his  own 
promotion.  He,  therefore,  made  fast  friends  with 
Caius  Caligula,  heir  presumptive  to  the  Rom 
throne,  and  his  rather  outspoken  advocacy  of  the 
latter's  claims  led  to  his  imprisonment  by  Tiberius. 
This  proved  the  making  of  his  fortune,  for  Caligula 
did  not  forget  him,  but  immediately  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  liberated  Agrippa  and  bestowed  on 
him,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  merely  a  private 
citizen,  the  "tetrarcbies"  of  Philip,  his  uncle,  and 
of  Lysanias,  with  the  title  of  king,  although  he 
did  not  come  into  the  possession  of  the  latter  till 
two  more  years  had  gone  by  (Ant,  XVIII,  vi,  10). 
The  foolish  ambition  of  Herod  Antipas  led  to  his 
undoing,  and  the  emperor,  who  had  heeded  the 
accusation  of  A^ppa  against  his  uncle,  bestowed 
on  him  the  additional  territory  of  Galilee  and  Peraea 
in  39  AD.  Agrippa  k^t  in  close  touch  with  t^e 
impmal  government,  and  when,  on  the  assasunsr 
tion  of  Caligula,  the  imperial  crown  was  offered  to 
the  indifferent  Claudius,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Agrippa 
to  lead  the  latter  to  accept  the  proffered  honor. 
This  led  to  further  imperial  favors  and  further  ex- 
tension of  his  territory,  Judaea  and  Samaria  being 
added  to  his  domain,  40  AD.  The  fondest  dreams 
of  Agrippa  had  now  been  realized,  his  father's  fate 
was  avenged  and  the  old  Herodian  power  had  been 
restored  to  its  original  extent.  He  ruled  with  great 
munificence  and  was  very  tactful  in  his  contact 
with  the  Jews.  With  this  end  in  view,  several 
years  before,  he  had  moved  Caligula  to  recall  the 
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command  of  erectii^  an  imperial  statue  in  the  city 
of  Jmu;  and  when  he  was  forced  to  take  ndes  in  the 
stniule  between  JudMsm  and  the  nascent  Christian 
aect|he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  assumed  the 
r6le  of  its  bitter  persecutor,  slaying  James  the  apostle 
with  the  sword  and  faanying  the  church  whenever 
possible  (Acts  13).  He  died,  in  the  full  flush  of  his 
power,  of  a  death,  which,  in  its  harrowing  details 
reminds  us  of  the  fate  of  his  grandfather  (Acts  12 
20-23:  AtU, XIX.  viii  2).  Of  the  four  children  he 
left  {BJ,  II,  xi,  6),  three  are  known  to  history — 
Herod  Agrippa  II,  king  of  Calchis,  Bemice  of  im- 
moral oelebrity,  who  consorted  with  her  own 
brother  in  defiance  of  human  and  Divine  law,  and 
became  a  byword  even  among  the  heathen  (Juv. 
Sat.  vi.156-60),  and  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  the  Rom 
^vemor  Felix  (Acts  24  24).  According  to  tradi- 
tion the  latter  perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  79  AD,  together  with  her  son  Agrippa.  With 
Herod  Agrippa  I,  the  Herodian  power  had  virtu- 
ally run  its  course. 

Herod  Agrippa  II  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa 
I  and  Cyptoa.  When  his  father  died  in  44  AD  he 
was  a  vouth  of  only  17  years  and  con- 
T.  Herod  sidered  too  young  to  assume  the  gov- 
Agrip^  n  emment  of  Judaea.  Claudius  there- 
fore placed  the  country  under  the  care 
of  a  procurator.  Agrippa  had  received  a  royal 
education  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  himself 
{Ani,  XIX,  ix,  2).  But  he  had  not  wholly  foi^ 
gotten  his  people,  as  is  proven  by  his  intercession 
m  behalf  of  the  Jews,  when  the»  adced  to  be  per- 
mitted to  have  the  custody  of  the  offiraid  high- 
priestly  robes,  till  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
and  to  be  used  only  on  stated  occasions  (Ant,  XX, 
i,  1).  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Herod  of  Calchis, 
Claudius  made  Agrippa  II  "tetrarch"  of  the  terri- 
tory, 48  AD  (BJ,  II,  xu,  1;  XIV,  iv;  Ant,  XX.  v, 
2).  As  Jos  tells  us,  he  espoused  the -cause  of  the 
Jews  whraever  he  could  (Ant,  XX,  vi,  3).  Four 
yfAFB  later  (52  AD),  Claudius  extended  ihe  do- 
minion of  Agrippa  by  ^ving  him  the  old  "tetrar- 
chies' '  of  Philip  and  Lysanias.  Even  at  Calchis  they 
had  called  him  king;  now  it  became  his  official  title 
(Ant,  XX,  vii,  1).  StiU  later  (55  AD),  Nero  added 
some  Galilean  and  Peraean  cities  to  his  domain. 
His  whole  career  indicates  the  predominating  influ- 
ence of  the  Asmonean  blood,  which  had  shown  itself 
in  his  father's  career  also.  If  the  Herodian  taste 
for  architecture  reveals  itself  here  and  there  (Ant, 
XX,viii,ll;  IX,  iv),  tliere  is  a  total  absence  of  the 
cold  disdain  wherewith  the  Herods  in  general  treated 
their  subjects.   The  Agrippas  are  Jews. 

Herod  Agrippa  II  figures  in  the  NT  in  Acts  26 
13;  36  32.  Paul  there  calls  him  "king"  and  ap- 
peals to  him  as  to  one  knowing  the  Scriptures.  As 
the  brother-in-law  of  Felix  he  was  a  favored  guest 
on  this  occasion.  His  relation  to  Bemice  his  sister 
was  a  scandal  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  (Ant. 
ICXj  vii,  3).  In  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  nation,  H^roa 
Agnppa's  kingdom  went  down.  Knowing  the 
futility  of  resistance,  Acrippa  warned  the  Jews  not 
to  rebel  against  Rome,  out  in  vain  (BJ,  II,  xvi,  2- 
6;  XVIl/iv;  XVIII,  ix;  XIX,  iii).  When  the 
war  began  he  boldly  sided  with  Rome  and  fought 
under  its  banners,  getting  wounded  by  a  sling-stone 
in  the  siege  of  Gam^  (BJ,  IV,  i,  3).  The 
oration  by  which  he  sought  to  perauade  the  Jews 
against  the  rebellion  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind 
and  became  historical  (BJ,  II,  rvi).  When  the  in- 
evitable came  and  when  with  the  Jewish  nation 
also  the  kingdom  of  Herod  Agrippa  II  had  been 
destroyed,  tne  Romans  remembered  hia  loyalty. 
With  Bcrnice  his  sister  he  removed  to  Ronie, 
where  he  became  a  praetor  and  died  in  the  year  100 
AD^  at  the  age  of  70  years,  in  the  b^inning  of 
Trajan's  rdgn. 


LiTKKATDiiB. — Joa,  Ant  tad  BJ;  Stratw;  DIoCasaliu, 
AnuMU  ftil  modem  works  on  the  subject,  Schflrer,  Th* 
J«m»k  Feopla  in  thM  Tim*  of  Jtiv*  Chriti  (5  vols)  la  nei^ 
haps  atill  the  beat. 

  Henry  E.  Doskxb 

HBRODIANS,  hS-rO'di-ana  ('Hp^kavet,  Hire- 
dianol):  A  party  twice  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  S3  16  IllSlk  18  13;  8  6)  as  acting  with  the 
Pharisees  in  opposition  to  Jesus.  They  were  not  a 
religious  sect,  but,  as  the  name  impUes,  a  court  or 
political  party,  supporters  of  the  dynasty  of  Herod. 
Nothing  18  known  of  them  beyond  what  the  Gospels 
state.  Whatever  their  political  aims,  they  early 
perceived  that  Christ's  pure  and  spiritual  teachiag 
on  the  kingdom  oi  God  was  irreconcilable  with 
these,  and  that  Christ's  influence  with  the  people 
was  antagonistic  to  their  interests.  Hence,  in 
Galilee,  on  the  occasion  of  the  healing  of  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand,  they  readily  joined  with 
the  more  powerful  party  of  the  Pharisees  in  plots  to 
crush  Jesus  (Mk  3  6) ;  and  again,  in  Jerus,  in  the 
last  week  of  Christ's  life,  they  renewed  this  aUiance 
in  the  attempt  to  entrap  Jesus  on  the  question  of 
the  toibute  monerjr  (Mt  33  16).  The  wamii^  of 
Jesus  to  His  disciples  to  "beware  of  the  leaven  of 
Herod"  (Mk  8  15)  may  have  had  reference  to  the 
insidious  sjnrit  of  this  party.         Jaues  Obs 

HERODIAS,  h^rO'di-as  CHfwSt&t  or  'HfmSiAt, 

Herddida):  The  woman  who  compassed  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist  at  Machaerus  (Mt  14  1-12; 
Mk  6  14r-29;  cfalsoLk  S  10.20:  9  7-9).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  recorder,  Herooias  had  previously 
been  married  to  Philip,  but  had  deserted  him  for 
his  brother  Herod  the  tetrarch.  For  this  Herod 
was  reproved  by  John  (cf  Lev  18  16;  20  21),  and 
Herod,  therefore,  to  please  Herodias,  bound  him 
and  cast  him  into  prison.  According  to  Mt  14  5 
he  would  even  then  have  put  John  to  death,  but 
"feared  the  multitude,"  which  regarded  John  as  a 
prophet.  But  Mk  6  19f  relates  it  was  Herodias 
who  esp.  desired  the  death  of  John,  but  that  she 
was  withstood  by  Herod  whose  conscience  was  not 
altogether  dead.  This  latter  explanation  is  more 
in  harmony  with  the  sequel.  At  Herod's  birthday 
feast,  Herotdias  induced  her  daughter  Salome,  whose 
dancmg  had  so  charmed  the  tetrarch,  to  ask  as  her 
reward  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  charger. 
This  was  given  her  and  she  then  brou^t  it  to  ner 
moth^. 

Herodias  was  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  by  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Hyr- 
canus.  Her  second  husband  (cf  above)  was  Herod 
Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Feraea  (c  4-39  AD), 
son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace.  Herod  Anti- 
pas  was  thus  the  step-brother  of  Aristobulus,  father 
of  Herodias.  Regarding  the  first  husband  of  Hero- 
dias, to  whom  she  bore  Salome,  some  hold  that  the 
Gospel  accounts  are  at  variance  with  that  of  Jos. 
In  Mt  U  3;  Mk  ft  17;  Lk  3  19,  heisealled  PhiUp 
the  brother  of  Herod  (Antipas).  But  in  Mt  14  3 
and  Lk  S  19  the  name  Philip  is  omitted  by  certain 
important  MSS.  According  to  Jos,  he  was  Herod, 
son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne  dauKhter  of 
Simon  the  high  priest,  and  was  thus  a  step-ferother 
of  Herod  Antipas  (cf  Jos,  Ant,  XVIII,  v,  4).  It  is 
su^ested  in  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  (1)  that 
Herod,  son  of  Mariamne,  bore  a  second  name 
Philip,  or  (2)  that  there  is  confuaon  in  the  Gospels 
with  Herod-Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Oeopatra,  ami 
who  was  in  reality  the  husband  of  Salome,  dau^tCT 
of  Herodias  (cf  also  A.  B.  Bruce,  Expoa  Gr  Test., 
I,  381;  A.  C.  Headlam,  art.  "Herod"  in  HDB.  II, 
359.  360).  According  to  Jos  (Ani,  VIII,  vii,  2; 
XVIII,  vii,  1)  the  amoition  of  Herodias  proved  the 
ruin  of  Herod  Antipas.  Beii^  jealous  oi  the  power 
of  Agrippa  her  brotho',  ahe  mduced  Herod  to  de- 
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mand  of  Caligula  the  title  of  kins.  This  was  refused 
thiouKh  the  maehinations  of  Anippa,  and  Herod 
was  banished.  But  the  pride  of  Herodias  kept  her 
still  faithful  to  her  husband  in  his  miafortune. 

C.  M.  Kebr 
HERODION,  b6-ro'di-on  CB.pn6U»v,  Hirddldn; 
WH  'Hp^U*v):  A  Rom  Christian  to  whom  Paul 
sent  greetings  (Rom  16  11).  The  name  seems  to 
imply  that  he  was  a  freedman  of  the  Herods,  or  a 
member  of  the  housduild  of  AriBtobulus,  the  crand- 
8on  of  Herod  the  Great  (ver  10).  Paul  calls  him 
"ray  kinsman,"  i.e.  "a  Jew"  (see  Junias,  1). 

HERON,  her'un  (H^;^,  'Undphdh;  xapoSfUt, 
charadriAa;  Lat  Ardea  cinerea):  Herons  are  men- 
tioned only  in  the  abomination  lists  of  Lev  11  19 
(m  "ibis")  and  Dt  14  18.   They  are  near  relatives 


Heron  {Ardta  einermi). 


of  crane,  stork,  ibis  and  bittern.  These  birds,  blue, 
white  or  brown,  swarmed  in  Europe  and  winterea 
around  Merom,  along  the  Jordan,  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Jabbok  and  along  its  marshy  bed  in 
the  dry  season.  Herons  of  Southern  Africa  that 
summered  in  the  Holy  Land  loved  to  nest  on  the 
banks  of  Merom,  and  raise  their  young  among  the 
bulrushes^  papyrus,  reeds  ^  and  water  grasses, 
although  it  is  their  usual  habit  to  build  in  large  trees. 
The  white  herons  were  small,  the  blue,  larger,  and 
the  brown,  close  to  the  same  size.  The  bwe  were 
3J  ft.  in  length,  and  had  a  5-ft.  sweep.  The  beak, 
neck  and  legs  constituted  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  body,  which  is  small,  lean  and  bony,  talmig 
its  appearance  of  size  from  its  long  loose  feathers. 
Moses  no  doubt  forbade  these  birds  as  an  article  of 
diet,  because  they  ate  fish  and  in  older  specimens 
would  be  tough,  dark  and  evil  smelling.  The  very 
poor  of  our  western  and  southeastern  coast  states 
eat  them.  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

HESED,  he'sed,  SON  OF.   Sec  Ben-hesed. 

HESHBON,  hesh'bon  (I'lSl^n ,  Ae«A&dn; 'EnpAv, 
Heaebdn) :  The  royal  city  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Israelites  under 
Moses  (Nu  21  25  f,  etc).  It  lay  on  the  southern 
border  of  Gad  (Josh  18  26),  and  was  one  of  the 
cities  fortified  by  Reuben  (Nu  82  37).  It  is  reck- 
oned among  the  cities  of  Gad  ipven  to  the  Merarite 
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Levites  (Joah  21  39).  In  later  lit.  (Isa  15  4;  16 
8f;  Jer  48  2.34.45;  49  3)  it  is  referred  to  as  a 
city  of  Moab.  It  passed  again  into  Jewish  hands, 
and  is  mentioned  oy  Jos  (AfU,  XIII,  xv,  4)  as 
among  their  possessions  in  the  country  of^  Moab 
under  Alexander  Jannaeus.  The  city  with  its 
district  called  Hesebonitis,  was  also  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Herod  the  Great  {Ant,  XV,  vii,  5,  where 
it  is  described  as  lying  in  the  Peraea).  Onom 
places  it  20  Rom  miles  from  the  Jordan.  It  is  rep- 
resented by  the  modem  HeabSn,  a  ruined  site  in  the 
mountains  over  a«ainst  Jericho,  about  16  miles  E. 
of  the  Jordan,  ft  stands  on  the  edge  of  Wddy 
HesbSn  in  a  position  of  great  strength,  about  600 
ft.  above  *Ain  tfetb&n.  The  ruins^  dating  mainly 
from  Rom  times,  spread  over  two  hills,  respectively 
2,930  ft.  and  2,954  ft.  in  height.  There  are  remains 
of  a  temple  overlooked  from  the  W.  by  those  of  a 
castle.  There  is  also  a  large  ruined  reservoir;  while 
the  spring  in  the  valley  forms  a  succession  of  pools 
(Cant  7  4) .  The  city  is  approached  from  the  valley 
by  a  steep  path  passing  through  a  cutting  in  the 
rock,  which  may  nave  been  closed  by  a  gate  (Con- 
der,  Heih  and  Moab,  142).  On  a  hill  to  the  W., 
el-Kurmlyeh,  is  a  collection  of  dolmens  and  stone 
circles  (Musil,  Arabia  Pelraea,  I,  383  ff). 

.     .       W.  EwiNu 
HESHMON,  hesh'mon  Cl^lSlpn,  keakmon)  :  An 
unidentified  place  on  the  border  of  Judah  toward 
Edom  (Josh  16  27).   Tlus  may  have  been  the 
original  home  of  the  Hasmoneans. 

HETH,  hath  (n) :  The  eighth  letter  of  the  Heb 
alphabet;  transliterated  in  this  Encyclopaedia  as 
h  (guttural  h).  It  came  also  to  be  used  for  the 
number  8.   For  name,  etc,  see  Alphabet. 

HETH,  heth  (rn,  fyeih):  In  Gen  23  10  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Hittites.  As  the  various  peoples  who 
occupied  Canaan  were  thought  to  belong  to  one 
stock.  Gen  10  15  (1  Ch  1  13)  makes  Heth  the 
(2d)  son  of  Canaan.  In  Gen  23  the  "sonsof  HetJl" 
occupy  Hebron,  but  they  were  known  to  have  come 
there  from  the  north.  A  reference  to  this  seems  to 
be  preserved  in  the  order  of  the  names  in  10 
15.16,  where  Heth  is  placed  between  Sidon  and  the 
Jebusites.   See  Hittites. 

HETHLON,  heth'lon  (r^nn,  hethldn;  Pesh 
^ihrdn):  Name  of  a  place  associated  with  Zedad 
on  the  ideal  northern  boundary  of  Israel,  as  given 
in  Ezk  47  15  and  48  1,  but  not  named  in  Nu  84 
8,  while  the  LXX  evidently  tr*  the  text  it  had.  In 
accordance  with  the  opimon  they  hold  as  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Northern  Israel,  van  Kasteren  and 
Buhl  seek  to  identify  Hcthlon  with  'A<Uun  on  the 
river  Qaamij/eh.  Much  more  in  harmony  with  the 
line  of  the  other  border  towns  given  is  its  idoitifi- 
cation  with  HeiUUa  to  the  N.E.  of  Tripoli.  The 
"way  of  Hethlon"  would  then  coincide  with  the 
Eleutherus  valley,  between  Horns  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, through  which  the  railway  now  runs,  and 
to  this  identification  the  LXX  seems  to  give  testi- 
mony, indicating  some  path  of  "descent  from  the 
Btqa'a.  W.  M.  Christie 

HEWER,  hO'er  (S^n,  ^dfe6A):  Applies  esp.  to  a 
wood-worker  or  wood-gatherer  (cf  Arab.  haffSb, 
"a  woodman")  (Josh  9  21.23.27;  2  Ch  2  10;  Jer 
46  22).  Gathering  wood,  like  drawing  water,  was 
a  menial  task.  Special  servants  were  assigned  to 
thework(Dt  29  11).  Joshua  set  the  Gibeonitcs  to 
hewing  wood  and  drawing  water  as  a  punishment 
for  their  trickery,  whereas  were  it  not  for  the  oath 
which  the  Israelites  had  sworn,  the  Gibeonites 
would  probably  have  been  killed.  See  Drawer 
OF  Watbk 
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l$n,  hOsabh,  from  the  root  "to  cut"  or  "to 
carve,"  applies  to  hewers  of  stone  in  1  K  6  15: 
2  K  12  12;  1  Ch  82  15;  2  Ch  8  18. 

James  A.  Patch 

HEXATEUCH,  hek'sa-tOk:  This  word,  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  Pentateuch,  Heptateuch,  etc,  is 
used  by  modem  writers  to  denote  the 
1.  Evidence  first  six  books  of  the  Bible  (i.e.  the 
tar  Law  and  Josh)  collectively.  Many 

critics  hold  that  these  six  books  were 
composed  out  of  the  sources  JEP,  etc  (on  which 
see  Pentateuch),  and  only  separated  very  much 
later  into  different  works.  The  main  grounds  for 
this  belief  are:  (I)  the  obvious  fact  that  Joah  pro- 
vides the  sequel  to  the  Pent,  nfUTating  the  conquest 
and  settlement  in  Canaan  to  which  the  latter  work 
looks  forward,  and  (2)  certain  mat^^  and  stylistic 
Rsemblimces.  The  composition  of  the  respective 
worits  is  eonsideied  in  the  arts.  Pehtatsitch  and 
Joshua. 

Here  we  must  glance  at  the  evidence  against  the 
theory  of  a  Hexateuch.   It  is  admitted  that  there 

is  no  trace  of  any  such  work  aa  the 
S.  Evidence  Hexateuch  anywhere  in  tradition, 
against        The  Jewish  Canon  places  the  Pent  in 

a  separate  category  from  Josh.  The 
Samaritans  went  farther  and  adopted  the  Pent 
alone.  The  orthography  of  the  two  works  differs 
in  certain  important  particulars  (see  E.  Konig, 
Einleiiung,  151  f, '250).  Hence  a  different  literary 
history  has  to  be  poalulated  for  the  two  works,  even 
by  those  who  adopt  the  theory  of  a  Hexateuch. 
But  that  theory  is  open  to  objection  on  other 
grounds.  There  are  grave  differences  of  opinion 
among  its  supporters  as  to  whether  all  the  supposed 
Pmtateuchal  documents  are  present  in  Jo^,  and 
in  any  case  it  is  held  that  they  are  quite  differently 
worked  up,  the  redactors  having  proceeded  on  one 
system  in  the  Pent  and  on  quite  another  in  Josh. 
Aiguments  are  given  in  the  art.  Pentateuch  to 
show  the  presence  of  Mosaic  and  pre-Mosaic  ele- 
ments in  the  Pent  and  the  unsoundness  of  the  docu- 
mentary theory  in  that  work,  and  if  these  be  correct 
the  theory  of  a  Hexateuch  necessarily  falls  to  the 
ground. 

For  Bibliography  see  Pentateuch;  Joshua. 

  Harold  M.  Wiener 

HBZEKI,  hez'd-kl  C^fn ,  iizffl).   See  Hizki. 

HEZEEIAH,  hez-6-kI'a  (H^pTn,  fyiz^iyOh): 

(1)  Kingof  Judah.    See  special  art. 

(2)  A  son  of  Neariah,  of  the  royal  family  of  Ju- 
dah (1  Ch  3  23,  RV  "Hizkiah"). 

(3)  An  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  (Zeph  1  1,  AV 
"HiKkiah"). 

(4)  One  of  the  returned  exiles  from  Babylon 
(Ear  2  16;  Neh  7  21). 

HBZKyTAH  (n^pp ,  h<^V^,  "Jeh  has  strength- 
ened"; also  written  in^pTri,  JStizlflydhU,  "Jeh  has 
strengdiened  him";  ''Ei*tt(M,  HezeHas):  One  of  the 
greatest  of  the  kings  of  Judah;  reigned  (according 
to  the  most  self-consistent  chronology)  from  c  715 
to  c  690  BC. 

On  the  OT  standard  of  loyalty  to  Jeh  he  is  eulo- 
gized by  Jesus  Sirach  as  one  of  the  three  kings  who 
alone  did  not  '-commit  trespass"  (Sir 
OT  Ssti-  49  4),  the  other  two  being  David  and 
mate  JceiaJi.  The  Chronicler  represents  him 

(2  Ch  38  31)  as  lapsing  from  the  wis- 
dom of  piety  only  by  his  vainglory  in  revealing 
the  resources  of  his  realm  to  the  envoys  of 
Merodach-baladan.  In  2  K  18  5,  the  earli^  es- 
timate, his  special  distinction,  beyond  all  other 
Judaean  kings,  before  or  after,  was  that  he 
"trusted  in  Jd^  the  God  of  Israel."   It  is  as  the 


king  who  "clave  to  Jeh"  (2  K  18  6)  that  the  Heb 
mind  sums  up  hia  royal  and  personal  character. 

/.  Soarce*  for  Hit  Lifm  and  Tunes. — The  his- 
torical accounts  in  2  K  18-80  and  2  Ch  29-38 
are  derived  in  the  main  from  the  same 
1.  Scripture  state  annals,  though  the  latter  seems 
Annals  also  to  have  had  the  Temple  archives 
to  draw  upon.  For  "the  rest  of  his 
acts,"  2  K  refers  to  a  source  then  still  in  existence 
but  now  lost,  "the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Judah"  (2  K  20  20),  and  2  Ch  to  "the 
vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  the  son  of  Amoz,  in 
the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel"  (2  Ch  32 
32).  In  this  last-named  source  (if  this  is  the  oii^- 
nal  of  our  Book  of  Isa),  besides  the  vnmihgs  and 
directions  called  out  by  the  course  of  the  history, 
there  is  a  narrative  section  (laa  36-39)  recounting 
the  Sennacherib  crisis  much  as  do  the  other  his- 
tories, but  incorporating  also  a  passage  of  Isaianic 
prophecy  (37  22-32)  and  a  "writing  of  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah"  (38  10-20).  Lastly,  in  Sir  48  17- 
25,  there  is  a  summary  of  the  good  and  wise  deeds 
of  Hezekiah,  drawn  from  the  aocounts  that  we 
already  have. 

Of  utese  sources  the  account  in  2  K  is  most  purdy 
annalistic,  originating  at  a  time  when  religious  euuI 
political  values,  in  the  Heb  mind,  were 
8.  View-  mseparable.  In  2  Ch  the  religious 
point  and  coloring,  esp.  in  its  later  developed 
Coloring  ritual  and  legal  aspects,  has  the  de- 
cided predominance.  Sirach,  with  the 
mind  of  a  man  of  letters,  is  conoemed  mainhr 
with  eulogizing  H.  in  his  "praise  of  famous  men'^' 
(cf  Sir  44-60),  of  course  from  the  devout  Heb 
point  of  view.  In  the  vision  of  Isaiah  (Isa  1-39), 
we  have  the  reflection  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
situation  in  Jems,  as  realized  in  the  fervid  prophetic 
consciousness;  and  in  the  prophecy  of  his  younger 
contemporary  Micah,  the  state  of  things  in  the  out- 
lying country  districts  nearest  the  path  of  invasion, 
where  both  the  iniquitiee  of  the  ruling  classes  and 
the  horrors  of  war  were  felt  most  ke^y.  Doubt- 
less also  many  devotional  echoes  of  these  times  of 
stress  are  deducible  from  the  I^,  so  far  as  we  can 
fairly  identify  them. 

It  is  in  Hezekiah's  times  esp.  that  the  Assyr  in- 
scriptions become  illuminating  for  the  history  of 
Israel:  for  one  important  thing  they 
3.  Side-  fiunish  certain  fixed  dates  to  which  the 
U^ts  chronology  of  the  timee  can  be  ad- 
justed. Of  Sennacherib's  campaign  of 
701,  for  inst^ce,  no  fewer  than  six  accounts  are  at 
present  known  (see  G.  A.  Smith,  Jems,  II,  154,  n.), 
the  most  detailed  being  the  "Taylor  Cylinder,"  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  in  the  main  agrees,  or 
at  least  is  not  inconsistent,  with  the  Scripture  history. 

//.  Events  of  Him  Rmgn, — From  his  weak  and 
unprincipled  father  Ahaz  (cf  2  Ch  28  16-25), 
Hezekiah  inherited  not  only  a  dis- 
1.  His  organized  realm  but  a  grievous  burden 
Heritage  of  Assyr  dominance  and  tribute,  and 
the  constant  peril  and  suspense  of 
greater  encroachments  from  that  arrogant  and  arbi- 
trary power:  the  state  of  things  foretold  in  Isa  7 
20;  8  7  f.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  the  nation's  weakness  but  its 
spiritual  propensities  had  incurred  it:  the  domi- 
nant classes  were  apii^  the  sentiments,  fashions  and 
cultUB  of  the  East  (cf  Isa  2  6-8),  while  the  neg- 
lected common  people  were  exposed  to  the  comip- 
tions  of  the  still  surviving  heathenism  of  the  land. 
The  realm,  in  short,  was  at  the  spiritual  nadir-point 
from  which  prophets  like  Isaiah  and  Micah  were 
laboring  to  bring  about  the  birth  of  a  true  Heb  con- 
science and  faith.  Their  task  was  a  hard  one :  with 
a  nation  smeai^^red,  dull-eared,  fatrhearted  (Isa  6 
10),  whose  rdi^ou  was  a  precept  of  men  learnied  by 
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rote  (Isa  29  13).  Clearly,  from  this  point  of  view, 
a  most  difficult  career  was  before  him. 

The  senae  of  this  unspiritual  state  of  things  fur- 
nishes the  best  keynote  of  Hezekiah's  reforms  in 

religion,  which  according  to  the  Chroni- 
8.  Religious  cler  he  set  about  as  soon  as  he  came 
Reform       to  the  throne  (2  Ch  39  3).   It  is  the 

Chronicler  who  gives  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  these  reform?  (2  Ch  89^1);  naturally, 
from  his  priestly  point  of  view  and  access  to  eccle- 
siastical archives.  ^  Hezekiah  began  with  the  most 
pressing  constructive  need,  the  opening  and  cleans- 
mg  of  the  Temple,  which  his  father  Ahaz  had  left 
closed  and  desecrated  (2  Ch  28  24),  and  went  on 
to  the  reorganization  of  its  liturgical  and  choral 
service.  In  connection  with  this  work  he  appointed 
a  Passover  observance,  which,  on  a  scale  and  spirit 
unknown  since  Solomon  (2  Ch  80  26),  he  deugned 
as  a  religious  reunion  of  the  devout-minded  in  all 
Israel,  open  not  only  to  Jems  and  Judah,  but  to  all 
who  would  accept  his  invitation  from  Samaria, 
Galilee,  and  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  Ch  30  5-12.18). 
The  immediate  result  of  the  enthusiasm  engendered 
by  this  Old  Home  Week  was  a  vigorous  popular 
movement  of  iconoclasm  against  the  idolatrous  high 
places  of  Uie  land.  That  this  was  no  weak  fanatical 
impulse  to  break  sometlung,  l3ut  a  touch  of  real 

3}u^tual  quickening,  seems  evidenced  by  one  inci- 
ent  of  it:  the  breaking  up  of  Moses'  old  brazen 
serpent  and  caJling  it  what  it  had  come  to  mean, 
n*hu8htan,  "a  piece  of  brass"  (2  K  18  4);  the 
movement  seems  in  fact  to  have  had  in  it  the  sense, 
however  crude,  that  old  religious  forms  had  become 
hurtful  and  ^ete  superstitions,  hindering  spirit- 
uality. Nor  could  the  movranent  stop  with  the  old 
fetich.  With  it  went  the  demolition  of  the  high 
places  themselves  and  the  breaking  down  of  the 
pillars  (mofc^hdth)  and  felling  of  the  sacred  groves 
{'<ishSrdk)j  main  symbols  these  of  a  debasing  natiue- 
cult.  This  reform,  on  account  of  later  reactions 
(see  under  Manabseh),  has  been  deemed  ineffective; 
rather,  its  effects  were  inward  and  germinal;  nor 
were  they  less  outwardly  than  could  reasonably  be 
expected,  before  its  meanings  were  more  deepened 
and  centndized. 

All  this,  on  the  king's  part,  was  his  response  to 
the  spiritual  influence  of  Isaiah,  with  whose  mind 
his  own  was  sincerely  at  one.  As  a 
S.  Internal  devout  disciple  in  the  school  of  pro- 
ImproTC-  phetic  ideas,  he  earnestly  desired  to 
ments  maintain  the  prophet's  insistent  atti- 

tude of  "quietness  and  confidence" 
(cf  Isa  80  Ifi).  that  is,  of  atedfast  trust  in  Jeh 
alone,  and  of  abstinence  from  revolt  and  entangling 
alliances  with  foreign  powers.  Tlus,  however^  in 
the  stxcss  and  suspense  of  the  times,  did  not  pre- 
clude a  quiet  preparation  for  emergencies;  and 
doubtless  the  early  years  of  his  reign  were  notable, 
not  only  for  mild  and  just  administration  through- 
out his  realm,  but  for  measures  looldngto  the  forti- 
fying and  defence  of  the  capitaL  His  work  of 
remuring  and  extending  the  walls  and  of  strength'- 
emng  the  citadel  (Millo),  as  mentioned  in  2  Ch  83 
d,  had  probably  been  in  progress  long  before  the 
Assyr  crisis  was  imminent.  Nor  was  he  backward 
in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  other  nations, 
as  to  the  outlook  for  revolt  against  Assyria.  He 
could  not  learn  his  lesson  of  faith  all  at  once,  esp. 
with  a  factious  court  pulling  the  other  way.  He 
did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  Sargon  (d.  705),  who 
for  his  Egyp  leanings  counted  him  among  the  "plot- 
ters of  swUtion"  (rf  COT,  100);  while  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  and  strei^h  of  his  realm  marked 
him  for  a  leading  rdle  in  an  eventual  uprising.  He 
weathered  at  least  one  chance  of  rebellion,  however, 
in  711,  probably  through  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  Isaiah  (see  Isa  20  1  tf). 


Hezekiah's  opportunity  to  rise  against  Assyr 
domination  seems  to  have  been  taken  about  7(M. 

How  so  pious  a  king  came  to  do  it  in 
4.  The  spite  of  Isaiah's  strenuous  warnings, 
Assyrian  both  against  opposition  to  Assyria  and 
Grids         alliance  with  other  powers,  is  not  very 

clew.  The  present^  writer  ventures 
to  suggest  the  view  that  the  beginning  was  forced 
or  perhaps  sprung  upon  him  by  his  princes  and 
nobles.  In  the  year  before,  Sargon,  dying,  had  left 
his  throne  to  Sennacherib,  and,  as  at  aH  ancient 
changes  of  sovereignty,  this  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  effort  for  independence  on  the  part  of  sub- 
ject provinces.   That  was  also  the  year  of  H^e- 
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ki^'s  deadly  lUncss  (2  K  80;  Isa  36),  when  for 
a  time  we  know  not  how  long  he  would  be  incapaci- 
tated for  active  administration  of  affairs.  Not  im- 
likely  on  his  recovery  he  found  hia  realm  oonmiitted 
beyond  withdrawal  to  an  alliance  with  E^^t  and 
perhaps  the  leadership  of  a  coalition  with  Philistia; 
in  which  case  personally  he  could  only  make  the 
best  of  the  situation.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  confirm  this  coalition  by  force,  which  he  did  in 
his  I^li  campaign  mentioned  in  2  K  18  8.  Mean- 
while, in  the  same  general  uprising,  the  Chaklaean 
Merodach-baladan,  who  had  already  been  expelled 
from  Babylon  after  an  ll-year  reign  (721-710), 
again  seized  that  throne:  and  in  due  time  envoys 
from  him  appeared  in  Jerus,  ostensibly  to  con- 
patulate  the  Iting  on  his  recovery  from  nis  illness, 
but  really  to  secure  his  aid  and  alliance  against 
Assyria  (2  K  20  12-15;  Isa  89  1^).  Hezekiah, 
flattered  by  such  distinguished  attention  from  so 
distant  and  powerful  a  source,  by  revealing  his 
resources  committed  what  the  Chronicler  calls  the 
one  impious  indiscretion  of  Ms  life  (2  Ch  38  31), 
incurring  also  Isaiah's  reproof  and  adverse  predic- 
tion (2  K  20  17  f;  Isa  39  6f).  The  conflict  with 
Sennacherib  was  now  inevitable;  and  Hezekiah, 
by  turning  the  water  supply  of  Jerus  from  the  Gihon 
spring  to  a  pool  within  the  walls  and  closing  it  from 
withoutj^ut  the  capital  in  readiness  to  stand  a 
siege.  The  faith  evoked  by  this  wise  work,  con- 
firmed by  the  subseq^uent  aeliverance,  is  reflected 
in  46.  That  this  incurring  of  a  hazatdous  war, 
however,  with  its  turmoils  ana  treacheries,  and  the 
presence  of  uncouth  Arab  mercenaries,  was  little 
to  the  king's  desire  or  disposition,  seems  indicated 
in  Ps  120,  which  with  the  other  Son^  of  Degrees 
(Pss  120-34)  may  well  reflect  the  reli^ous  faith  of 
this  period  of  Hezekiah's  life. 

The  critical  moment  came  in  701,  when  Sen- 
nacherib, who  the  year  before  had  reconquo^ 
Babylon  and  expelled  Merodach- 
6.  Invasiott  baladan  (perhaps  Isa  21  1-9  refers  to 
and  De-  this)2  was  free  to  invade  his  rebellious 
liverance  provinces  in  the  W.  It  was  a  vig- 
orous and  sweeping  campaign;  in 
which,  beginning  with  Sidon  and  advancing  down 
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throug}i  the  coast  hmds,  he  speedily  subdued  the 
Phili  cities,  defeating  them  ana  their  southern  allies 
(whether  these  were  from  Egypt  proper  or  from  its 
extension  across  the  Sinai  peninsula  and  Northern 
Arabia,  MuQri,  is  not  ouito  clear)  at  Eltekeh;  in 
which  campaign,  aowroing  to  his  inscription,  he 
took  4A  walled  towns  belonm«  to  Judah  with  weir 
spoil  and  darted  over  200.000  of  their  inhidntants. 
This,  whidi  left  Jems  a  blockaded  town  (in  fact 
he  sfqrs  oi  Hezekiah:  "Himself  I  shut  up  like  a  bird 
in  a  cage  in  Jems  his  royal  city"),  seems  referred  to 
in  Isa  1  7-0  and  {n^dicted  in  Isa  6  11  f.  Its 
immediate  effect  was  to  bring  Hes^iah  to  terms 
and  extort  an  enormous  tribute  (2  K  18  14-16). 
When  later,  however,  he  was  treacherous  enoiu^ 
to  disregard  the  compact  thus  in^died  (pvhaps  Isa 
ch  88  raers  to  this),  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  city  (2  K  18  17—19  7;  Isa  86  2—87  7),  Heze- 
Idah  besou^t  tiie  counsel  of  Isaiah,  who  bade  him 
refuse  the  demand,  and  predicted  that  Sennacherib 
would  "hear  tidings"  and  return  to  his  own  land; 
which  prediction  actually  came  to  pass,  and  sudden- 
ly Hexekiah  found  himself  free.  A  deliverance  so 
great,  and  so  signally  vindicating  the  forthputting 
ct  faith,  could  not  but  produce  a  momentous  revul- 
sion in  the  naUon's  mind,  like  a  new  spiritual  Inrth 
in  which  the  ftuth  of  the  "remnant"  became  a  vital 
power  in  Israel:  its  immediate  effect  seems  por^ 
trayed  in  Pa  134  and  perhaps  PB  186,  and  its  deep 
significance  as  the  birth  of  a  nation  in  a  day  seems 
summarized  long  afterward  in  Isa  66  7-0;  ^  87  3; 
2  K  19  8. 

A  second  summons  to  surrender,  sent  from  libnsJi 
by  letter  (2  K  19  1  ff;  Isa  «7  8fO,  is  treated  by 
the  Scripture  historians  as  a  lata* 
6.  The  feature  of  the  same  campaign;  but 
Second  recent  researches  seem  to  nuuce  it 
Summons  possible,  nay  probable,  that  this  be- 
longed to  another  campaign  of  Sen- 
nacherib, when  Taharka  of  Ethiopia  (TirhSkSh, 
2  K  19  0;  Isa  87  9)  came  to  power  in  E^ypt,  in 
601.  If  this  was  so,  there  is  room  in  Hesekiah's 
latter  years  for  a  decade  of  peace  and  prosperity 
(of  Ch  88  22.23.27-30),  and  in  Isiuah's  old  age  for 
a  coUeetion  and  revision  of  his  so  wonderfully 
vindicated  [Hophedee.  The  historians'  evident 
union  of  two  stories  in  one  makes  the  new  attitude 
with  which  tMs  crisis  was  met,  obscure;  but  the  tone 
of  confirmed  confidence  and  oourage  seems  decidedl;/ 
high^.  The  discomfiture  of  S^onacherib  in  this 
case  was  brot^t  about,  not  by  a  rumor  of  rebellions 
at  home,  but  fay  an  outbreaJc  of  plague  (2  K  19 
35  f;  Im  87  36  f).  which  event  the  Scripture 
writers  intennetea  as  a  miracle.  The  prophetic 
sign  of  deliverance  (2  K  19  29;  Isa  37  30)  may- 
be referred  to  the  recovery  of  the  devastated  lands 
from  the  ravage  inflicted  by  Sennacherib  in  his  first 
campaign  (cf  also  Ps  126  5  f). 

///.  Charaetar. — Our  estimate  of  Hezekiah's 
character  is  most  consistently  made  by  r^arding 
him  as  a  discipte  of  Isaiah,  who  was  earnestly 
minded  to  carry  out  his  prophetic  ideas.  As. 
faowerw,  these  were  to  b^in  with  only  the  initial 
ideas  of  a  spiritual  "remnant,"  the  king's  sym- 
patMes  must  needs  be  identified  at  heart,  not  with 
his  imperious  nobles  and  princes,  but  with  a  minoi^ 
ity  of  the  common  people,  whose  religious  faith  did 
not  become  a  recc^nizable  influence  in  the  state  imtil 
after  701.  In  the  meantime  his  zeal  for  purer  wor- 
ship and  juster  domeelio  administration,  which 
made  him  virtually  king  of  the  remnant,  made  him 
a  wise  and  sagacious  prince  over  the  whole  realm. 
Isuah's  glowing  prophecy  (88  1-6)  seemH  to  be  a 
Meesoanio  projection  of  the  saner  and  clearer-seeing 
era  that  his  domestic  policy  adumbrated — a  time 
when  king  and  nobles  rule  m  righteousnesa,  when 
man  can  lean  on  man,  when  things  good  and  evil 


are  seen  as  they  are  and  called  by  their  right  names. 
When  it  came  to  dealing  with  the  foreign  situation, 
however,  eep.  according  to  the  Isaianio  program, 
his  task  was  exceedingly  difficult,  as  it  were  a  pioneer 
venture  in  faith.  His  effort  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  stedfast  trust  in  Jeh,  with  the  devout  quietism 
which,  thou^  rrally  its  conaistenoy  and  strength 
looked  like  a  supine  passivity,  would  lead  his  rest- 
lessly scheming  nobles  to  regard  him  as  a  pious 
weakling;  and  not  improbably  they  came  to  deem 
him  almost  a  negligible  quantity,  and  forced  his 
hand  into  diplomacies  and  coalitions  that  were  not 
to  his  mind.  Some  such  insolent  attitude  of  theirs 
seems  to  be  portrayed  in  Isa  28  14-22.  Tlus  was 
rendered  all  the  more  feasible,  perhaps,  by  the 
period  of  incapacitation  that  must  have  attended 
his  illness,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  nation's  critical 
affairs,  uaiah's  words  (38  17  ff)  may  be  an  allu- 
sion at  once  to  his  essential  Itinglini^^  to  the  abey- 
ance of  its  manifestation  due  to  his  disease,  and  to 
the  constricted  condition  into  which,  meanwhile,  the 
realm  had  fallen.  This  exceedingly  critical  episode 
of  Hezekiah's  career  does  not  seem  to  have  had  its 
ri^ts  with  students  of  the  era.  Considering  the 
trials  that  his  patient  faith  must  have  had.  alwavs 
at  croea-purpoees  villi  his  nobles  (of  Ps  ISO  6i); 
that  now  by  reason  of  his  mckness  thev  had  the 
whip  hand;  that  his  disease  cut  him  off  not  only 
from  hope  of  life,  but  from  association  with  m^  and 
access  to  the  sanctuary  (cf  Isa  88  10.11.12);  that, 
as  his  son  Manasseh  was  not  bom  till  three  years 
within  the  fifteen  now  graciously  added  to  his  life 
(cf  2  K  21  1),  his  illness  seemed  to  endanger  the 
very  perpetuity  of  the  Davidio  djmasty,  we  have 
reason  for  regarding  him  as  well<ni^  a  martyr  to 
the  new  spiritual  uprise  of  futh  which  Isiuah  was 
laboring  to  bring  about.  In  the  Messianio  ideal 
which,  m  Isaiah  s  sublime  conception,  was  rising 
into  perBonal  form,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  adumbrate 
the  fiiBt  kingly  stage,  the  stage  of  committal  to 
Jeh's  word  and  will  and  abiding  the  event.  It  was 
a  cardinal  element  in  that  oomposite  ideal  which 
the  Second  baiah  pushes  to  its  ultimate  in  his  por- 
trayal of  the  servant  of  Jeh;  another  element,  ttie 
element  of  sacrifice,  has  yet  to  be  added.  Mean- 
while, as  with  the  king  so  with  his  remnant-realm, 
the  venture  of  faith  is  like  a  precipitation  of  spirit- 
ual vitality,  or,  as  the  prophet  puts  it,  a  new  birth 
(cf  Isa  26  17  f;  87  3;  66  7  f,  for  the  stages  of  it). 
The  event  of  deliverance,  not  by  men's  policies  but 
by  Jeh's  miraculous  hand,  was  the  speedy  vindi* 
cation  of  such  trust;  and  the  revidsion  CNf  the  next 
decade  witnessed  a  confirming  and  solidifying  of 
spiritual  int^rity  in  the  remnant  which  made  it  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  trying  times  that 
succeeded  (see  imder  Manasssh).  'Ine  date  of 
Hezekiah's  death  (probably  not  long  after  600)  is 
not  certainly  known;  nor  of  the  death  of  his  mentor 
Isaiah  (tradition  puts  this  by  martyrdom  under 
Manasseh);  but  if  our  view  of  his  closing  years  is 
correct,  the  kill's  death  crowned  a  0(mu8tent  char- 
acter of  strength  and  spiritual  stedfastness;  while 
the  unapproachable  greatness  d  laaiah.  speaks  for 
itself. 

/V.  RmfUcHon  cf  /fit  Ag*  in  £it«mfnr».— The 
sublime  and  maturo  utterances  of  Isaiah  alone,  fall- 
ing in  this  time,  are  sufficient  evidence 
1.  CompDa-  that  in  Hezekiah's  a^  Israel  reached 
tton  and  its  golden  literary  prime.  Among  the 
Revival  idealists  and  thinkers  throughout  the 
nation  a  new  spiritual  idgor  and  insist 
were  awake.  Of  thdr  feUowship  was  the  king  him- 
self, who  emulated  the  activity  of  his  predecessor 
Solomon  as  patron  of  piety  and  letters.  The  com- 
pilation of  the  later  S<M(mionio  section  of  the  Prov- 
erbs (Frov  26-S9)j  attributed  to  the  "men  of 
Hesdoah,"  indicates  the  vahw  attached  to  ths 
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aocumiilationa  of  the  so-called  Wisdom  literature; 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  these  men  of  Hezekiah 
did  not  stop  with  compiling,  but  stamped  upon  ths 
body  of  Proverbs  as  a  whole  that  sense  of  it  as  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  it  henceforth  bears,  and 
perhaps  added  the  introductory  section,  Prov  1-9. 
Nor  would  a  king  so  zealous  for  the  organization  and 
enrichment  of  ttie  temple-worship  (cf  laa  88  20) 
be  indifferent  to  its  body  of  sacred  song.  It  seems 
certain  that  his  was,  in  all  the  nation's  history,  the 
greatest  single  agency  in  compiling  and  adspUng 
the  older  Da^dio  Pss,  and  in  the  composition  of 
new  ones.  Perhaps  this  union  of  collecting  and 
creative  work  in  psalmody  is  referred  to  in  the  men- 
tion of  "the  woras  of  David,  and  of  Aaapb  the  seer" 
(2  Ch  S9  30).  To  Hezekiah  himself  is  attributed 
one  "writing''  which  is  virtually  a  pealm,  Isa  88  20. 
The  custom  through  all  the  history  of  hymnolo^ 
(in  our  own  day  also)  of  adapting  older  oomposi- 
tions  to  new  liturgical  uses  makes  uncertain  the 
ideatification  of  psalms  belonging  specifioUly  to 
this  period;  still,  many  psalms  of  Dooks  ii  and  iii, 
and  esp.  those  ascribed  to  Asaph  and  the  sons  of 
Korah,  seem  a  close  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  An  interesting  theoiv  recently  advanced 
(see  Thirtle,  OT  Problema)  that  the  fifteen  Songs 
of  the  Steps  ("D^rees"  or  "Ascents,"  Pes  13(Hti) 
are  a  memorial  ofHezekiah's  fifte^  added  years, 
when  as  a  sign  the  shadow  went  backward  on  the 
steps  of  Abas  (2  K  20  8-11),  seems  to  reveal 
many  remarkable  echoes  of  that  eventful  time. 
Nor  does  it  seem  unlikely  that  with  thia  first  ex- 
tensive collection  of  psalms  the  titles  began  to  be 
added. 

This  literary  activity  of  Hezekiah's  time,  though 
ocKioemed  largely  with  collecting  and  revi^ng  the 

treasures  of  older  literature,  was  pur- 
8.  Of  More  sued  not  in  the  cold  scribal  spirit,  but 
Creative  in  a  fervid  creative  way.  This  may  be 
Stnin        realised  in  two  of  the  peahns  which  the 

present  writer  ascribra  to  tins  period. 
49,  a  psalm  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  is  concerned  to 
make  an  essential  tenet  of  Wisdom  viable  in  song  (cf 
vs  3.4)j  as  if  one  of  the  "men  of  Hezekiah"  who  is 
busy  with  the  Solomonic  counsels  would  popularize 
the  spirit  of  his  findings.  Ps  78  in  like  manner,  a 
Maschil  of  Asaph,  is  concerned  to  make  the  noble 
lustories  ol  old  viable  in  song  (ver  2),  esp.  the  wilder^ 
ness  histonr  whoi  Israel  received  the  law  and  bdidd 
Jeh'a  wtmoBrs,  and  down  to  the  time  when  E^raim 
was  rejected  and  Judah,  in  the  p«Bon  of  Da^d, 
was  ohoeen  to  the  leadership  in  Isrart. 

Such  a  didactic  poem  would  not  stand  solitary  In  a 
period  so  butnicted,  Ab  in  Wisdom  and  iwalmody,  so 
In  the  domain  of  law  and  Ita  attendant  history,  thellterary 
actlTlty  was  vigorous.  This  age  of  HezekUkh  seems  the 
Ukellest  time  for  puttins  into  uterary  Idiom  that  "book 
of  the  law"  fowia  later  in  the  Temple  (2  K  88):  which 
book  Josiah's  reforms,  carried  out  accordinKto  Its  com- 
mands, prove  to  have  been  our  Book  of  Dl.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the  Deuteronomlc  problem  (see 
under  Josiab);  It  Is  fair  to  note  here,  however,  that  as 
compared  with  the  austere  statement  of  the  Mosaic 
statutes  elsewhere,  this  book  has  a  literary  art  and  color- 
ing which  seem  to  stamp  its  style  as  that  of  a  later  ago 
than  Moses*  though  it«  substance  Is  Mosaic;  and  tUs 
age  of  Hezekiah  seems  the  likeliest  time  to  put  Its  re- 
writing and  adaptation.  Nor  did  the  new  spirit  of 
literary  creation  leed  itself  entirely  on  the  past.  The 
king's  chastening  experience  of  illness  and  trial,  with  the 
■tewaat  faith  that  upbore  and  survived  It,  must  have 
been  fruitful  of  new  ideas,  esp.  of  that  tremendous  con- 
ception, now  Just  entering  into  thought,  of  the  ministry 
of  suffering.  Time,  of  course,  must  be  allowed  for  the 
ripening  of  an  Idea  so  full  of  Involvement;  and  it  is  long 
before  Its  sacrificial  and  atoning  values  come  to  light 
In  such  utterances  as  Isa  68.  But  such  psalms  as  49 
and  78>not  to  mention  Hezekiah's  own  psalm  (Isa  88), 
show  that  the  problem  was  a  living  one;  it  was  working, 
moreover,  in  connection  with  Uie  growmg  Wls^im  phl- 
loaophy,  toward  the  composition  of  the  Book  (tf  Job, 
which  in  a  masterly  way  both  subjects  the  current  Wis- 
dom motives  to  a  seardilnB  test  and  vindicates  the 
iDtrbute  Intogrity  of  the  pat^arch  In  a  discipline  of  ez- 
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teemest  trial.  The  life  of  a  king  whose  experience  bad 
some  share  in  darifylng  the  Ideas  of  such  a  book  was  not 
lived  In  vain. 

John  Fkanklin  Gehuno 
BBZBKIAH^  SICKNESS.  See  Dial  or  Ahax. 

HEZEKIAH,  THE  HEN  OF:  A  bod^  of  men  of 
letters  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  compilation  of  a  sup- 

Slementary  collection  of  Solomonic  proverbs  (Prov 
i  1).  See  Pbotbbbb,  Book  or,  II,  5:  Hisxkiah, 

IV,  2. 

HEZION,  he'zi-on  ClT^,  hezyOn;  LXX  B, 
*Altlv,  Azeln,  A,  'Ata/jx.,  Azotl):  An  anoestcv  <A 
Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria  (1  K  IB  18). 

UKZIK,  he'iSr: 

(1)  CVTO,  frtolr;  LXX  B,  Xi|liCv.  Chiutn,  \ 
'Iiti(p>  /ezetr):  A  Levite  in  the  tjme<tf  David  (1  Ch 
34  15). 

(2)  (LXX  'H&tp,  HSzdr):  A  chief  of  the  people 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh  10  20). 

HBZRO,  hez'rC,  HEZRAI,  he«'rft-I,  hei'rl  0^1X1 , 
^6,  2  8  33  35;  1  Ch  11  37,  but  the  J^T^  of 
2  S  28  SSisiiyn  ^ay.  The  ancient  VSS  ahnost 
iinftnimfiuftly  support  the  form  Hezral) :  A  Carmel- 
ite, i.e.  an  inhabitant  of  Carmel.  See  Cabbieliti. 
Ooe  <rf  David's  tlurty  "mighty  mm." 

HEZRON,  hei'ron  CI^O»  <^  l'^*^* 

iiesrSn;  LKX'ArpAwt  AsrOn): 

(1)  A  son  of  Reuben  (Gen  M  9;  Ex  6  14),  and 
head  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites  (Nu  36  6). 

(2)  A  son  of  Perez,  and  grandson  of  Judah  (Gen 
46  12;  Nu  26  21;  1  Ch  3  5.9.18.21.24.25  ;  4  1), 
a  direct  ancestor  of  David  (Ruth  4  18  f).  He 
appears  also  in  the  genealogy  Our  Lord  ('E«'piffi, 
EsrOm)  (Mt  1  3;  ll  8  33). 

HEZRON  (1^*^)7,  ^6n,  '^closure"):  On  the 
S.  boundary  of  Judah  between  "Kadedi-bamea" 
and  "Addar"  (Josh  15  3);  iir  the  ||  passage  (Nu 
34  4)  "Hazar-addar."  Tlie  two  places  may  have 
been  near  together.  Conder  suggests  that  the  name 
survives  in  /e&«Z  Hadktreh,  a  mountain  N.W.  of 
Petra  in  the  Tth. 

HE2R0NITES,  hez'ron-Its  PJII?!^  and 
^S^ynr' ,  ha-^ufrdni;  LXX  4  ' Ao-pcmt,  ho  AsrSnH) '. 
The  name  of  the  descendants  of  Hezron  the  son  of 
Reubeoi  (Nu  36  6),  and  of  the  descendants  of  Hes- 
ron  the  son  of  Peres  ^  21). 

HIDDAI,  hid'H  hi-dft1  C^,  kidday;  'Alex. 
'AMat,  Haththal):  One  of  David's  thirty  "mighty 
men"  f 2  S  23  30),  described  as  "of  the  brooks  of 
Gaash.''  In  the  ||  list  in  1  Ch  11  32  the  form  of 
the  name  is  "Hurai"  (^"^^n,  kHray). 

HIDDEXEL,  hid'^kel  (^^"^ri,  hidde^):  One 
of  the  rivers  of  Eden  (q.v.)  (Gen  2  14,  RVm  "that 
is,  riffrw";  so  LXX  'ThiM,  Ti^).  said  to  flow  E. 
to  Assyria,  usually  identified  with  the  Tigris,  which 
rises  in  Armenia  near  Lake  Van  and,  after  flowing 
S.E.  throiigh  8  d^pees  of  latitude^  joins  the  Eu- 
phrates in  Babylonia  to  form  the  Shatt  «£-'Ara&, 
which  runs  for  100  miles  tlirough  a  delta  which 
has  been  formed  since  the  time  of  Abraham,  and 
now  enters  the  Pers  Gulf  tlirough  2  branches. 
About  one-third  of  the  distance  below  its  source, 
and  soon  after  it  emerges  from  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  the  Tigris  passes  by  Mosul,  the  site  of 
ancient  Nmeveh,  and,  low^  down  at  Bagda^ap< 
IHoaches  within  a  few  mike  of  the  Eupjirates.  Here 
and  for  mai^  miles  below,  since  the  level  ia  lower 
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than  that  of  the  Euphrates,  numerous  canals  are 
conducted  to  it,  irrisating  the  most  fertile  portions 
at  Babylonia.       GsoBoii  Fbbderick  I^oht 

HIDDEN,  hid"n:  The  tr  of  tSman,  "to  hide," 
"to  bury"  (Job  3  16);  of  cSphan  "to  conceal," 
"store  up"  (16  20,  "The  number  of  years  is  hidden 
to  the  oppressor,  RV  "even  the  number  of  years 
that  are  laid  up  for  the  oppressor,"  m  "and  years 
tliat  are  numbered  are  laid  up";  Job  24  1,  "Why. 
seeing  timea  are  not  hidden  from  the  Almidity,' 
RV  *^Why  are  times  not  laid  up  by  the  Almighty?" 
m  as  A V  with  "Why  is  it?"^  pr^xed;  I^  88  3, 
"They  consulted  [Rv  "consult"]  against  thy  hidden 
ones'O;  of  macpiinlm  (from  sSphan),  "hidden  things 
or  places"  (Ob  ver  6,  "How  are  his  hidden  things 
sought  upl"  RV  "treasures."  ARV  "sought  out"); 
ofpfiid',  "to  be  wonderful,''  "difficult"  (Dt  30  11. 
"llus  commandment ....  is  not  hidden  from  thee, 
RV  "too  hard  for  thee,"  m  "or  wonderful");  of 
AdpAa«.  Hithpael,  "to  hide  one's  self"  (Prov  88  12 
RV  "when  tne  wicked  rise,  men  hide  themeelvea, 
m  "Heb  must  be  searched  for");  of  kruptda, 
"hidden."  "secret"  (I  Pet  3  4,  "the  hidden  man 
of  the  heart";  1  Cor  4  5,  krupton,  "the  hidden 
things  of  darkness";  2  Cor  4  2,  "the  hidden 
things  of  dishonesty,"  RV  "of  shame");  otapokrrlp- 
Ui,  "to  hide  away,  trop.,  not  to  reveal  or  make 
known  (1  Cor  3  7,  "But  we  speak  God's  wisdom 
m  a  mysteiT,  evm  iho  wisdom  that  haUi  bem 
hidden'^;  cfEph  S  9;  Col  126).. 

AmoDR  the  occurrences  of  "hidden"  In  Apoc  we  have 
(2  Ead  16  62),  "The  Spirit  of  Almighty  God  .... 
narchetb  out  all  Mdden  things  In  the  secreta  of  the 
earth."  RV  "He  who  made  all  things  and  searcbeth  out 
hidden  things  In  hidden  piaoes":  Ecclus  43  19.  "reveal- 
ing the  steps  (BT  "tmeea"]  of  hidden  things."  ap6krtf 

Skat:  ver  20.  ^'Neither  any  word  Is  liidden  from  him," 
IV  "hid."  4kr4bi). 

W    L  W^ALK£It 

HIEL,  hi'el  (^SfMl,  fyl'el;  'Axi^.  AchUl):  A 
Bethelite  who  according  to  1  K  16  34  rebuilt 
Jericho,  and  in  fulfilment  of  a  curse  pronounced  b^ 
Joshua  (Josh  6  26)  sacrificed  his  two  sons.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  custom  prevalent  among 
inimitive  peoples,  the  purpose  being  to  ward  off  ill 
luck  from  the  inhabitaats,  eep.  in  a  case  where  the 
destroyer  had  invoked  a  curse  on  him  who  pre- 
sumed to  rebuild.  Numerous  instances  are  brought 
to  light  in  the  excavations  of  Gezer  (Macalister, 
Bibte  Side-IAghU  from  the  Mound  of  Gezer,  ch  x). 
At  first  the  very  best  was  claimed  as  a  gift  to  the 
deity,  e.g.  one's  own  sons;  then  some  less  valuable 
member  of  the  conmaunity.  When  civilization 
prevented  human  sacrifice,  ftnimftlff  were  offered 
mstead.  The  story  of  Abraham  offering  Isaac  may 
be  a  trace  of  this  old  custom,  the  tenor  of  the  story 
implying  that  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
record,  the  custom  was  coming  to  be  in  disrepute. 
A  similar  instance  is  the  offering  of  his  eldest  son  by 
the  king  of  Edom  to  appease  the  deity  and  win  suc- 
cess in  battle  (2  K  3  27;  cf  Mic  6  7).  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  king.  Ewald  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  wealth 
and  enteiprise  (un<«meAmender  mcAer  Mann); 
Cheyne  foUoiriiw  Niebuhr  makes  it  Jehu  in  dis- 
Rmse,  putting  1  K  16  34  after  2  K  10  33;  Wmck- 
fer  exphuns  as  folklore.  W.  N.  Stearns 

HIERAPOLIS,  he-er-ap'Mis  Clip&iroXit,  Hier- 
dpoUt,  "sacred  city' ') :  As  the  name  implies^  Hierap- 
olis  was  a  holy  city.  It  was  situated  6  miles  from 
Laodicea  and  twice  that  distance  from  Colossae, 
on  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Apamea.  Though  its 
history  is  not  well  known,  it  seems  to  have  b^  of 
I^ian  origin,  and  once  bore  the  name  of  I^drara. 
llie  Phrygian  god  Sabasios  was  worshipped  there 
under  the  name  Ecludma,  and  represented  by  the 


sjonbol  of  the  serpent.  Other  local  deities  were  Leto 
and  her  son  Lairbenos.  Though  called  the  holy 
city,  Hierapolis  was  peculiarly  regarded  as  the 
stronghold  of  Satan,  for  there  was  a  Plutonium,  or 
a  hole  reaching  far  down  into  the  earth,  from  wtuch 
there  issued  a  vapor,  even  poisoning  the  birds  flyi^ 
above.  It  is  supposed  that  upon  a  stool,  deep  in 
the  Plutonium,  a  priest  or  priestess  sat.  and,  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  vapor,  uttered  prophecies 
valuable  to  those  who  sought  them.  Though  a 
stronghold  of  Satan,  Hierapolis  early  became  a 
Christian  cit;^,  for,  according  to  Col  4  13,  the  only 
place  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  NT,  a  chunui 
was  founded  there  through  the  influence  of  Paul 
while  he  was  at  Ephesus.  Tradition  claims  that 
Philip  was  the  first  evangelist  to  preach  there,  and 
it  also  claims  that  he  and  his  two  unmarried 
daughters  were  buried  there;  a  third  who  was 
married,  was  buried  at  Ephesus.  Several  of  the 
early  Christians  suffered  martyrdom  at  Hierapolis, 
yet  Christianity  flourished,  other  churches  were 
Duilt,  and  during  the  4th  cent,  the  Christians 
filled  the  Plutonium  with  stones,  thus  ^ving  evi- 
dence that  the  paganism  had  been  entirely  sup- 

Jlanted  by  the  church.  During  the  Rom  period, 
ustinian  made  the  city  a  metropolis,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  into  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  year 
1 190  Frederick  Barbarossa  fought  with  the  Byzan- 
tines there. 

The  modem  town  is  called  Pamlmk  KaUtti,  or 
cotton  castle,  not  because  cotton  is  raised  in  the 
vicinity,  but  because  of  the  white  deposit  from  the 
water  of  the  calcareous  springs.  The  springs  were 
famous  in  ancient  times  because  they  were  supposed 
to  possess  Divine  powers.  The  water  is  tepid, 
impr^nated  with  alum,  but  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  dy^n^  and  medicinal 

gurposes.  The  deposit  of  jnire  white  brought  up 
y  the  water  from  the  springs  has  heaped  itsdf 
over  the  surreimding  buildings,  nearly  burying 
them,  and  stalactite  formations,  resemblmg  icicles, 
hang  from  the  ruins.  The  ruins,  which  are  exten- 
sive, stand  on  a  terrace,  commanding  an  extensive 
view,  and  though  thev  are  partly  covered  by  the 
deposit,  one  may  still  trace  the  city  walls,  the 
temple,  several  churches,  the  triumphal  arch,  the 
^^ysmasium  and  baths,  ami  the  most  perfect  theater 
in  Aua  Minor.   Outude  the  walls  are  many  tombs. 

£.  J.  Banks 
HIEREEL,  hl-er'6-el  (lafM^,  ffiervS):  1  EM 
9  21.   In  Ezr  8  9  the  name  is  Jehiel. 

HIERIELITS,  hl-erJ-eaus  Cl^pCnXoi,  lasriOoa). 
See  Jezbielus. 

HIEREMOTH,  hl-er'6-moth  OXcpiiute,  leremOth): 

(1)  1  Esd  9  27-Jeremoth  (Eir  10  26). 

(2)  I  Esd  9  30-Jeremoth  (Ezr  10  20,  m  "and 

Ramoth"). 


HIERACAS,  hl-dr'mas  ('I(f 
9  26,  ecHTesponding  to 


Hxermda):  1  £M 
in  Ezr  10  25. 


HIGGAION,  hi-ga'yon,  hi-gTon  Cfl'^^?,  ^ 
g&yon)'.  The  meaning      this  word  is  uncertain. 

Two  interpretations  are  possible;  the  one  based 
on  an  allied  Arab,  root  gives  "a  deep  vibrating 
soimd,"  the  other  derived  from  the  Or  VSS  of  Ps 
9  16,  where  we  read  kigg&yiin  ^elAh,  takes  it  to 
mean  an  instrumental  interlude.   See  Psauis. 

HIGH  DAT:  Is  foimd  in  Gen  29  7  as  a  render- 
ing of  the  Heb  bilj  Dl"^ ,  yom  gOdhol,  lit.  "great 
day."  The  Heb  means  the  day  at  its  height,  broad 
daylight,  as  contrasted  with  the  time  for  getting 
the  cattle  to  their  sheds  for  the  night  (cf  Fr.  gmrul 
jour).    In  Jn  19  31,  "hi^day"  renders  luydXn 
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V4>«t  fntgdle  hemira,  lit.  "great  day,"  and  refers  to 
the  Passover  Sabbath — aod  therefore  a  Sabbath  oi 
spetdal  sanctity. 

HIGHEST,  hl'est  (X^^^,  *elyOn;  9^ntrrot,  Aii- 
psiaios) :  The  tr  of  ^elydn,  used  frequently  of  God 
and  commonly  tr*"  "Most  High"  (Ps  18  13,  "The 
Highest  gave  his  voice,"  RV  "Most  High":  87  fi, 
"the  highest  himself,"  RV  "Most  High";  Ezk  41 
7,  "the  lowest  [chamber]  to  the  highest");  of  fom- 
meretk,  the  foliage  of  a  tree  (as  if  the  wool  or  hiur 


nicest 

AVm  "the  chief  part,"  RV  "the  beginning  of,"  m 
"sum"):  aappi  mdrdm.  "on  the  ridges  of  the 
heights  (Piov  9  3,  "the  highest  phices  of  the 
city");  ghabko''h  mg'oi  gdbhd^h,  lit.  "one  high 
[powerful]  who  is  above  the  high  [oppressor],"  is  tr^ 
"he  that  is  higher  than  the  highest"  (EccI  6  8), 
RV  "one  higher  than  the  high  [regardethj."  In 
the  NT,  hupnsUM  (like  *ely6n)  is  used  of  God  (Lk  1 
32,  "the  Sod  of  the  Highest,"  ver  35,  "the  power 
of  the  Highest  "  ver  76,  "the  prophet  of  the  High- 
eat";  6  35,  "the  children  of  the  Highest,"  in  these 
places  RV  haa  "Most  High"):  we  nave  also  "Ho- 
sanna  in  the  highest"  (Mt  21  9;  Mk  11  10;  see 
Hosanna),  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest"  (Lk  3 
14),  "Glory  in  the  hirfiest"  (Lk  19  38);  prStoHisia, 
"the  first  reclinin^-place"  (at  table),  the  chief  place 
ai  mrala,  the  middle  place  in  each  couch  of  the 
tridinium  (RolHnson),  is  rendered  (Lk  14  8),  "the 
highest  room,"  RV  "chief  seat";  "room"  was  intro- 
duced by  Tindale;  Wiclif  had  "the  first  place"; 
mrdtokathedria  (r/r6U>9,  "first,"  kdihedra,  ''seat"), 
''the  first  or  chief  seat/'  is  rendered  (Lk  30  46)  "the 
highest  seats,"  RV  "chief  seats,"  Wiclif  "the  first 
ctoira." 

"The  Highest"  as  a  term  for  God  appears  (2  Ead 
4  11.34,  RV  "MoBt  High":  Wisd  6  3,  kupsislos; 
Ecclus  28  7,  RV  "Most  mgh").  See  also  God, 
Nabies  of.  W.  L.  Walkeb 

HIGHUINDED,  hi'mlnd-ed:  In  modem  usage 
denotes  elevation  of  mind  in  a  good  sense,  but 
formerly  it  was  used  to  denote  upliftedness  in 
a  bad  sense,  pride,  arrogance.  It  is  the  tr  of 
hupailophroned,  "to  be  highminded,"  "proud," 
"haughty"  (Rom  11  20.  "Be  not  highminded,  but 
fear";  1  Tim  ft  17,  "Char^  them  that  are  rich 
that  they  be  not  highminded");  ot  tuphdO 


S  6;  ft  4).  "No  one  can  be  highminded  without 
tluiudng  bett^  of  himself,  and  worse  of  others,  than 
he  ought  to  thhik"  (Cnbb,  EnffiiahS^no^^nea). 

HIGH,  HOST.  See  God,  Names  or. 

HIGH  PLACE:  (1)  "High  place"  is  the  normal 
tr  of  nip^ ,  bSmSh,  a  word  that  means  simply  "ele- 
vation" (Jer  2ft  18;  Ezk  Sft  2,  etc: 
1.  General  cf  the  use  in  Job  9  8  of  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  For  the  pi.  as  a  proper  noun 
see  Bauoth).  In  AV  of  ^  1ft  24.25.31.39, 
"high  places"  is  the  tr  of  Op"^ ,  ramdh  (RV  "lofty 
places"),  a  common  word  (see  Rahah)  of  exactly 
the  same  meaning,  indistinguishable  from  bdmdh 
in  ver  16.  In  three  of  these  va  of  Ezk  (24.31.39) 
rdrndh  is  parceled  by  13 ,  gabh,  which  again  has 
precisely  the  same  sense  ("eminent  place"  in  AV, 
ERV),  and  the  "vaulted  pUce"  of  ARV  (ERVm)  U 
in  diaregard  of  Heb  parallelism.  In  particular,  the 
high  places  are  places  of  worship,  specifically  of 
tdolo^vnis  worship.  So  the  title  was  transferred  from 
the  elevation  to  the  sanctuary  on  the  elevation 


(1  K  11  7;  14  23;  cf  the  burning  of  the  "high 
place"  in  2  K  38  15),  and  so  came  to  be  used  of  any 
idolatrous  shrine,  whether  constructed  on  an  ele- 
vation or  not  (note  how  in  2  K  1ft  4;  2  Ch  28  4 
the  "high  places"  are  distinguished  from  the  "hills"). 
So  the  ^'high  places"  in  the  cities  (2  K  17  9;  2  Ch 
31  11  [hXX])  could  have  stood  anywhere,  while 
in  Ezk  16  16  a  portable  structure  seems  to  be  in 
point.  (2)  The  use  of  elevations  for  purposes  of 
worship  is  so  widespread  as  to  be  almost  universal, 


Ttil  'Itenaeh  (a  Typical  Oanaanlte  High  Place). 


and  rests,  probably,  on  motives  so  primitive  as  to 
evade  formal  analysis.  If  any  reason  is  to  be  as- 
signed, the  best  seems  to  be  that  to  dwellers  in  hilly 
country  the  heaven  appears  to  rest  on  the  ridges 
and  the  sun  to  gp  /orth  from  them — but  such  reasons 
are  certainly  insufficient  to  explain  everything. 
Certain  it  is  that  Israel^  no  less  than  her  neighbors, 
found  special  sanctity  in  the  hills.  Not  only  was 
Sinai  the  "Mount  of  God,"  but  a  long  list  can  be 
drawn  up  of  peaks  that  have  a  special  relation  to 
Jeh  (see  Mount,  MotrnTAiN;  and  for  the  NT,  cf 
Mk  9  2;  He  12  18-24,  etc).  And  the  choice  of  a 
hilltop  for  the  Temple  was  based  on  considerations 
other  than  conv^ence  and  visibility.  (But  hnnUlh 
is  not  used  of  the  Temple  Mount.) 

Archaeolos^cal  research,  particularly  at  Petra 
and  Geser,  uded  by  the  OT  notices,  enables  us  to 

reconstruct  these  sanctuaries  with 
3.  Descrip-  tolerable  fulness.  The  cult  was  not 
tion  limited  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  but 

took  place  also  on  the  slopes,  and  the 
objects  of  the  cult  might  be  scattered  over  a  con- 
siderable area.  The  most  sacred  objects  were  the 
upright  stone  pillars  imaff&>hah),  which  seem  to 
have  been  indispensable.  (Probably  the  simplest 
"high  places"  were  only  a  single  upright  stone.) 
They  were  regarded  as  the  habitation  of  the  deity, 
but,  none  the  less,  were  usually  many  in  number 
(a  fact  that  in  no  way  need  implicate  a  plurality  of 
deities).  At  one  time  they  were  the  only  altars, 
and  even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  altar  proper 
was  used,  libations  were  sometimes  poured  on  the 
pillars  du^tly.  The  altars  were  of  various  shapes, 
according  to  their  purpose  (incense,  whole  burnt 
offerings,  etc),  but  were  always  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  pillars.  Saucer-shaped  depressions, 
into  which  sacrifices  could  be  pour^^  are  a  remnant 
of  very  primitive  rites  (to  this  day  m  Samaria  the 
iM«chat  lamb  is  cooked  in  a  pit).  The  trees  of  the 
high  place,  esp.  the  "terebinths"  (oaks?),  were 
sacre^  and  their  number  could  be  supplconentcd 
or  their  absence  supplied  by  an  artificial  tree  or  pole 
('daherah,  the  "grove"  of  AV).  (Of  course  the 
original  meanit^  of  the  pillar  and  asherah  was  not 
always  known  to  the  worshipper.)  An  amusing 
feature  of  the  discoveries  is  that  these  objects  were 
often  of  minute  size,  so  that  the  gods  could  be  grati- 
fied at  a  minimum  of  expense  to  the  worshipper. 
Images  (ephods?:  the  t'r&pklm  were  houaehold 
objects,  normally)  are  certain,  but  in  Pal  no  rem- 
nants enst  (the  little  Bes  and  Astarte  figures  were 
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not  idols  used  in  worship).  Other  necessary  fea- 
tures of  a  high  place  of  the  larger  size  were  ample 
provision  of  water  for  lustral  purposes,  kitchens 
where  the  sacrifices  could  be  cooked  (normally  by 
boilii^),  and  tables  for  the  sacrificial  feasts.  Nor- 
mally, aJso,  the  service  went  on  in  the  open  air,  but 
Blight  shelters  were  provided  frequently  for  some 
of  the  objects.  If  a  regular  priest  was  attached  to 
the  high  place  (not  always  the  case),  his  dwelling 


Pillars  and  Htrilow  Stone  of  the  High  Place  at  Qeter. 
[BiUe  Side^LiffhU  from  th»  Mound  of 


must  have  been  a  feature,  unless  he  lived  in  some 
nearby  village.  Huto  for  those  practising  incuba- 
tion (sleeping  in  the  sanctuary  to  obtain  revelations 
throv^  areams)  seem  not  to  have  been  imcommon. 
But  formal  temples  were  very  rare  and  "houses  of  the 
high  places"  in  1  K  13  31;  IS  32;  2  K  17  29.32; 
SS  19  may  refer  only  to  the  slighter  structures  just 
mentioned  (see  the  conmi.).  In  any  case,  however, 
the  boundaries  of  the  sanctuary  were  marked  out, 
generally  by  a  low  stone  wall,  and  ablutions  and 
removal  of  the  sandals  were  neceesaiy  before  the 
worshipper  could  enter. 

For  the  ritual,  of  course,  there  was  no  uniform 
rule.  The  gods  of  the  different  localities  were 
different,  and  in  Pal  a  more  or  less  thorough  rededi- 
eation  of  the  hif|h  places  to  Jeh  had  taken  place. 
So  the  service  might  be  anything  from  the  orderly 
worship  of  Jeh  under  so  thorou^ly  an  accredited 
leader  as  Samuel  (1  S  9  U-24)  to  the  wildest 
orgiastic  rites.  That  the  worship  at  many  high 
places  was  intensely  licentious  is  certain  (but  it 
must  be  emphasised  against  the  statements  of  man^ 
writers  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  a  specific  phallic 
cult,  and  that  the  explorations  have  revealed  no  un- 
mistakable phallio  emblems).  The  gruesome  ceme- 
tery for  newly  bom  infants  at  Giezer  is  only  one  of 
the  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  child-sacrifice,  and 
the  evidence  for  human  sacrifice  in  other  forms  is 
unfortunately  only  too  clear.  See  Gexbr,  and 
illustration  on  p.  1224. 

(1)  The  oppoeition  to  the  high  places  had  many 
motives.   When  used  for  the  worsnip  of  other  gods 

their  objectionable  character  is  ob- 
8.  ffistory    vious,  but  even  the  worship  of  Jeh  in 

the  hi^  places  was  intermixed  with 
heathen  practices  (Hos  4  14,  etc).  In  Am  5  21- 
24,  etc,  sacrifice  in  the  high  places  is  denounced 
because  it  is  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  righteous- 
ness in  exactly  the  same  way  that  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple  is  denounced  in  Jcr  7  21-24.  Or,  sacri- 
fice in  the  hi^h  places  may  be  denounced  under  the 
best  of  conditions,  because  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  one  8anctuai7  (2  Ch  88  17,  etc). 

(2)  In  1  S,  sacrifice  outside  of  Jems  is  treated 
as  an  entirely  normal  thing,  and  Samuel  presides 
in  one  such  case  (1  S  9  11-24).  In  1  K  the  prac- 
tice of  using  high  places  is  treated  as  legitimate 
before  the  construction  of  the  Temple  (IKS  2-4), 
but  after  that  it  is  condemned  unequivocally.  The 
primal  sin  tA  Northern  Israel  was  the  establishment 


of  high  places  (1  K  13  31-33;  13  2.33  f),  and  thdr 
continuance  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  evils  that  came 
to  pass  (2  K  17  10  f),  while  worship  in  them  was 
a  characteristio  of  the  mongrel  throng  that  repopu- 
lated  Samaria  (2  K  17  32).  So  Judah  sinned  in 
building  high  places  (1  K  14  23),  but  the  editor  of 
K  notes  with  obvious  regret  that  even  the  pious 
kings  (Asa,  1  K  Ifi  14;  Jehoshaphat,  22  43; 
Jehoash,  2  K  13  3;  Amaziah,  14  4;  Asariah, 
IB  4;  Jotbani,  16  35)  did  not  put  them  away;  i.e. 
the  editor  of  K  has  about  the  point  (rf  view  <»  Dt 
13  8-11,  according  to  which  sacrifice  was  not  to  be 
restricts  to  Jerus  until  the  country  should  be  at 
peace,  but  afterward  the  restriction  should  be 
absolute.  The  practice  had  been  of  such  long 
standing  that  Hczekiah's  destruction  of  the  high 
places  (2  K  18  4)  could  be  cited  by  Rabshakeh 
as  an  act  of  apostasy  from  Jeh  (2  K  18  22;  2  Ch 
82  12;  Isa  86  7).  Under  Manasseh  they  were 
rebuilt,  in  connection  with  other  idolatrous  prac- 
tices (2  K  31  3-9).  This  act  determined  the  final 
punishment  of  the  nation  (vs  10-15),  and  the  root- 
and-branch  reformation  of  Josiah  (ch  23)  came  too 
late.  The  attitude  of  the  editor  of  Ch  is  still  more 
condemnatory.  He  explains  the  sacrifice  at  Gibeon 
as  justified  by  the  presence  of  the  Tabernacle  (1  Ch 
16  39;  21  29;  2  Ch  1  3.13),  states  that  God- 
fearing northerners  avoided  the  high  places  (2  Ch 
11  16;  cf  1  K  19  10.14),  and  (against  K)  credits 
Asa  (2  Ch  14  3.5)  and  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch  17  6) 
with  their  removal.  (This  last  notice  is  also  in  con- 
tradiction with  2  Ch  30  33,  but  16  17a  is  probably 
meant  to  refer  to  the  Northern  Kingdom,  despite 
17b.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  construction  of  high 
places  is  added  to  the  sins  of  Jehoram(2  Ch  21  11) 
and  of  Ahaz  (2  Ch  28  4.5). 

(3)  Among  the  prophets,  Elijah  felt  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  many  altars  of  God  as  a  terrible  grief 
(1  K  19  10.14).  Amos  and  Hoeea  each  mention 
the  high  places  by  name  only  once  (Am  7  9;  Hos 
10  8),  but  both  prophets  have  only  denunciation 
for  the  sacrificial  practices  of  the  NorUiem  Kingdom. 
That,  however,  ttiese  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the 
wrong  place  is  not  said.  Isa  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  high  places,  except  in  86  7.  while  Mic 
1  5  equates  the  sins  of  Jerus  with  tnose  of  the 
high  places  (if  the  text  is  right),  but  promises  the 
exaltation  of  Jems  (4  1  f).  In  the  references  in 
Jer  7  31:  19  5;  S3  35;  Eik  6  3.6;  16  16;  30 
29:  48  7,  idolatry  or  abonunable  practices  are  in 
pomt  (so  probably  in  Jer  17  3^  while  Jer  48  35 
and  Isa  16  12refertonon-l8raehtefl). 

(4)  The  interpretation  of  the  above  data  and  their 
historical  import  depend  on  the  critical  position 
takm  as  to  the  general  lustoiy  of  Israd's  religion. 
See  Reugion  of  Israbl;-  Quncisu;  Deutbb- 
ONOUY,  etc. 

LiTBKATuaa. — See,  eas.,  Ibolatbt,  and  also  Altau; 
Abhkhab,  etc   For  the  archaecdoglcal  lit.,  aee  Palbs- 

TIKB. 

BuBTON  Scott  Easton 
HIGH  PRIEST.   See  Priest,  High. 

HIGH  THINGS:  The  tr  of  hupUIAa,  "high," 
"lofty,"  "elevated"  (Rom  IS  16.  "Mind  not  high 
things,  but  condesoend  to  men  of  low  estate,"  AVm 
"be  contented  with  mean  things,"  RV  "Set  not 
your  mind  on  high  thiiUB,  but  condescend  to  [m  "(3r 
be  carried  away  with"rthings  [m  "them"]  that  are 
lowly"):  high  things  are  proud  Viinga,  things  re- 
garded by  the  world  as  high. 

High  thing  is  hupsdma,  "a  high  place,"  "eleva- 
tion, etc  (2  Cor  10  5,  "casting  down  every  high 
thing  that  is  exalted  against  the  knowledge  of  God," 
"like  a  lofty  tower  or  fortress  built  up  proudly  by 
the  enemy  ).  In  Jth  10  8;  IS  4,  Attp^fna  is  ren- 
dered "exaltation."  W.  L.  Walkbb 
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HIGHWAT,  hl^wft.  See  Road;  Wat. 

HILEN,  hrien  (iV'O,  ^USn):  A  eity  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judah,  probably  W.  or  S.W.  of  Hd}ron, 
assigned  with  its  suourbs  to  the  Levi  tee  (1  Ch  6  58 
[Heb  43]).  The  form  of  the  name  in  Josh  16  51; 
21  15  ifl  HoLON  (q.v.). 

HILKIAH,  hU-ld'a  (n«pbn,  kmydh,  "Jeh  is 
my  jjortion"  or  "Jeh's  portion"):  The  name  of  8 
individuals  in  the  OT  or  7,  if  the  person  mentioned 
in  Neh  12  7.21  was  the  same  who  stood  with  Ezra 
at  the  reading  of  the  Law  (Neh  8  4).  The  latter 
appearB  aa  EAecias  (AV)  in  1  Esd  9  43.  Five  of 
this  name  are  clearly  associated  with  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  others  are  presumably  so.  The  ety- 
mology suggests  this.  Either  interpretation  of  the 
name  expresses  the  person's  claim  on  Jeh  or  the 
parents'  recognition  of  Jeh's  claim  on  him. 

(1)  The  person  mentioned  above  (Neh  8  4,  etc). 

(2)  A  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Ch  6  45). 

(3)  Another  Levite  of  Merari,  son  of  Hosah  (1  Ch 
26  11).  Is  he  the  "porter,"  i.e.  "doorkeeper"  of 
1  Ch  16  387 

(4)  Father  of  the  Gemariah  whom  Zedekiah  of 
Judui  sent  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer  29  3). 

(5)  The  man  in  2  K  16  18  ff  who  ia  evidently 
more  famous  as  the  father  of  Kliakim,  the  major- 
domo  of  Hezekiah's  palace  (Isa  22  20  ff;  36  Sff). 
Probably  the  father  s  name  is  given  in  this  and 
similar  cases  to  distinguish  between  two  persons  of 
otherwise  identical  name. 

(6)  A  priest  of  Anathoth,  father  of  Jeremiah 
(Jer  1  1). 

(7)  The  son  of  Shallum^and  the  best  known  of 
the  name  (1  Ch  6  13).  He  is  grea^crandfather 
of  Ezra  through  his  son  Azariah  (1  ^d  8  1;  cf 

1  Ch  9  11;.  Neh  11  11).  He  discovered  the  lost 
Book  of  the  Iaw  during  the  repairing  of  the  Temple 
(2  K  22  4.8  ff);  became  chief  leader  in  the  ensuing 
reformation  in  621  EC  (2  K  23  4;  2  Ch  34  9  ff; 
86  8).  He  showed  the  recovered  book  to  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  who,  in  turn,  brought  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  king.  At  Josiah's  request  he  led  a  deputation 
to  Hul(&h  the  prophetess  to  "enquire  of  the  Lord" 
concerning  the  new  situation  created  by  the  dis- 
covery. The  book  discovered  is  usually  identified 
irith  the  Book  of  Dt.  See  Deutebonomt. 

  Henby  Wallace 

HILL,  HILL  COXTNTRT,  hil'  kun-tri:  The  com- 
mon tr  of  three  Heb  words: 

(1)  •^^i'l  gibh^Sh,  from  root  meaning  "to  be 
curved,"  is  almost  always  tr<"  "hill";  it  ts  a  pecul- 
iarly appropriate  designation  for  the  very  rounded 
hills  of  Pal ;  it  is  never  Used  for  a  range  of  mountains. 
Several  times  it  occurs  as  a  place-name,  "Gibeah 
of  Judah"  (Josh  16  20.57);  "Gibeah  of  Benjamin" 
or  "Saul"  (Jgsl9  12-16,  etc);  "Gibeah  of  Phine- 
has"  (Josh  24  33  m),  etc  (see  Gibeah).  Many 
such  hiUs  were  used  for  idolatrous  rites  (1  K  14  23; 

2  K  17  10;  Jer  2  20,  etc). 

(2)  1? ,  har,  frequently  tr^  in  AV  "hiU,"  is  in  RV 
usually  tr^  "mountain"  (cf  Gen  7  19;  Josh  16  9; 
18  15  f,  and  many  other  references),  or  "hill- 
country."  Thus  we  have  the  "hill-country  of  the 
Amoritfis"  (Dt  1  7.19.20);  the  "hill-country  of 
Gilead"  (Dt  3  12);  the  "hill-country  of  Ephraim" 
(Josh  17  15.16.18:  19  50;  30  7,  etc);  the  "hill- 
country  of  Judah''  (Josh  11  21;  20  7;  21  11;  2 
Ch  27  4,  etc;  and  6purii,  he  oreiiit]  Lk  1  39.65); 
the  "hill-country  of  Naphtali"  (Josh  20  7).  For 
geographical  descriptions  see  Pai^stime;  Countby; 
EPHHAiMj  Judah,  etc. 

(3)  b^y,  ^dphel,  is  ti^  by  "hill"  m  2  K  6  24; 
laa  83  14 ;    Mic  4  8,   but  may  poaaibly  mean 


"tower"  or  "ttxt."  In  other  passages  the  word 
occurs  vith  the  art.  as  a  place-name.   See  Ophkl. 

£.  W.  G.  Mastbruan 
HILL,  MOUNT,  UOUHTAIN: 

(1)  llie  commonest  word  is  Aor  (also 
T^i^t,  harOrt  and  ^T^^^  Aerer),  which  is  rendered 

"hiU  »  *'mount,"  or  "mountain."  It 

1.  names    occurs  several  hundreds  of  times. 

Ia  a  niimf>>i' of  placr^  RV  I'hiinK'f^  "lilll"  to  "  mDiin-. 
tain,"  f.K  (.iiTi  7  iiitfunLa.lii.-i  I'lU'i-Tt-.l  by  (!.■.. il; 
2-4  -1.  Iloroij;  Jq-^Ii  IS  11,  iiiriiinfal:!  Ivfijri' Ui  J,li-Kijr\jri: 
Jk.'S  16  iiiuLintalii  ln-fun^  }fH'l)ruri;  l"s  9&  4,  "Tlitf 
tn-lglils  <if  ;tiL'  iiiuunluiiis  uri!  his.  alt>*j";  131  1,  "I  will 
lift  111)  iiiiiJi'  I'yi'f.  iimri  Uh^  inqunLuiiLa."  "  Uiil"  ri^mttins 
ill  Dt  11  I!,  ■  Uu\A  I, ill*  ftod  valleyn":  I  K  20 
"Bad  of  til.;  hilK  ,  I  -,  2  a.  "mf  lialy  nlU  v-n'ii 
fls  H,  "liills  siug  fur  Ji  j  "  "Mount'  In  c-JmiiKitl  l« 
"  lilll-cutinLfv"  !□  IJt  i  f.  "  liill-cniintry  at  thv  Ainor- 
ItfHi"';  Jgs  IB  15,  ■'Iilll^.-Miiiitrj-  of  [hP  AEllUldkiWff": 
m  a  13,  '■!lUi^■ull^l^J■  of  Uiluiid";  t>iit  (k-n  31  21, 
"fiiuunLala  uf  <lJli'uij"  :  and  J^fs  7  3,  "  AToiuLt  ^likiid  " 
'Hill"  or  "hJIls"  is  L'liiium'cl  to  "3iil3-oouiiir>  "  hi  IH 
I  7;  Josh  B  1;  10  10;  11  Ifi:  17  Id:  21  U.  In  Dt  1 
4L,4;i,  AUV  rlnjnm-s  ■  lilll  ■  Id  "  Litl-,-.ma«j-«lJtWl»»»y 
h;i.s  "  iiiriuiji  !Liri  "  'I'hi^  riMsriii^^  fur  lb4g  4tRDIWVJnB'4n 
truutuierit.  an-  iiljI  \a  uli  ^■ei.'il'^  a[j[j£irfijt, 

(2)  The  Gr  6pos  droa,  is  perhapa  etymologicall^ 
aktn  to  "^n,  har.  It  occurs  often  m  the  NT,  and  is 
usually  tr*  "mount"  or  "mountain."  In  three 
places  (Mt  6  14;  Lk  4  29;  9  37)  AV  has  hill, 
which  RV  retains,  except  in  Lk  9  37,  "when  they 
were  come  down  from  the  mountain"  (of  the  trans- 
figuration). The  derivative  ^peivbi,  oreindSf  "hill 
country,"  occurs  in  Lk  1  39.65. 

(3)  The  common  Heb  word  for  "hill"  is 
fft&A*<lA<=Gibeah  (Jgs  19  12);  cf  Geba,  V^,  gebha' 
(1  S  13  3);    Gibeon,  1^53,  gib'dn  (Josh  9  3), 

from  root  7^ ,  f^cid^',  "to  be  high";  cf  Arab,  lui, 
SubbeA,  "dome";  Lat  capu(;  Kftpa.X'^,  kephalt. 

(4)  In  1  S  9  11,  AV  has  "hill"  for  H^^, 
ma'dM,  not  nb^,  *aUlh,  "to  ascend";  cf  Arab. 

Lift,  'da',  "to  be  high,"  and         'ali,  "high." 

Here  and  elsewhere  RV  has  "ascent." 

(5)  £V  has  "luH"  in  Isa  6  1  for  y\J>,  ^eren, 

"horn";  cf  Arab.  ^^S,  jam,  "hom,"  which  ia 

also  used  for  a  mountain  peak. 

(6)  fur,  is  tri  "momitam"  in  Dnl  2  35.45, 

but  RVm  "rock"  in  Dnl  2  36.  The  Arab.  ^yL, 
iHr,  "mountain,"  is  esp.  used  with  Sinai, 
e-LIxw  ^yie ,  jebel  (Hr  sinA'. 

(7)  n^lp,  muffofcft  (Isa  29  3),  ia  tr*  in  AV 
"mount,"  in  ERV  "fort,"  in  ARV  "posted  troops"; 
cf  viassiibh,  "garrison"  (1  S  14  1,  etc),  from 

root  SJJ ,  nO^abk,  "to  set";  cf  Arab,  ^^^yflj ,  nofob, 

"to  set." 

(8)  nb^b,  foi'IaA,  from  bbp,  fd/oi,  "to  raise," 
is  in  AV  and  ERV  "mount,"  AVm  "ensme  of  shot," 
ARV  "mound"  (Jer  82  24  ;  88  4;  Ezk  4  2;  17 
17;  21  22;  26  8;  Dnl  11  15). 

The  mountains  and  hills  of  Pal  are  the  features 
of  the  country,  and  were  much  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  Bib.  writers.    Their  general  aspect 

2.  Figura-  is  that  of  vast  expanses  of  rock.  As 
tive  and  compared  with  better-watered  regions 
Descriptive  of  the  earth,  the  verdure  is  sparse  and 

incidental.  Snow  remains  through- 
out the  year  on  Hermon  and  the  two  highest  peaks 
of  Lebanon,  although  in  the  summor  it  is  in  great 
isolated  drifts  wfai(%  are  not  usually  visible  from 
below.   In  Pal  proper,  there  are  no  snow  moun- 
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teinB.  Most  of  the  valleys  are  dry  wadies,  and  the 
roads  often  follow  these  wadies,  which  are  to  the 
traveler  veritable  ovens.  It  is  when  he  reaches 
a  eommanding  height  and  sees  the  peaks  and  ridges 
str^cfaing  away  one  after  the  other,  with  perhaps, 
throu^  some  opening  to  the  W.,  a  jpeam  oi  the  sea 
like  molten  metal,  t£at  he  thinks  of  the  vastness 
and  enduring  strength  of  the  mountains.  At  sun- 
set the  rosy  lights  are  succeeded  by  the  cool  purple 
shadows  that  gradually  fade  into  cold  gray,  and  the 
traveler  is  glad  of  the  shelter  of  his  tent.  The  stars 
come  out,  and  there  is  no  sound  outside  the  camp 
except  perhaps  the  cries  of  jackals  or  the  barking 
(tf  some  goat-herd's  d(^.  These  mountains  are 
imt  to  repel  the  casual  traveler  b:^  their  bareness. 
They  have  no  great  fcwests  on  their  slopes.  Steep 
and  rugged  peaks  like  those  of  the  Alps  are  entirely 
absent.  There  are  no  snow  peaks  or  glaciers. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  cliffs  and  crags,  but  the  general 
outlines  are  not  striking.  Nevertheless,  these 
mountains  and  hills  have  a  great  charm  for  those 
who  have  come  to  know  them.  To  the  Bib.  writers 
they  are  symbols  of  eternityJGen  26;  Dt  88 
15;  Job  U  7:  Hab  8  6).  They  are  strong  and 
stedfast,  but  th^  too  are  the  creation  of  God,  and 
the?  manifest  i£s  power  (Ps  18  7;  97  5;  Isa  40 
12;  41  15;  64  10;  Jer  4  24;  Nah  1  5;  Hab  8 
6}.  The  hills  were  places  of  heathen  sacrifice  (Dt 
la  2;  1  K  11  7:  2  K  16  4;  17  10;  Ezk  6  13; 
Hos  4  13),  and  also  of  sacrifice  to  Jeh  (Gen  S3  2; 
81  54;  Josh  8  30).  Zion  is  the  hill  of  the  Lord 
(Pb  a  6;  18ft  21;  Isa  8  18;  Joel  8  21;  Mic  4  2). 

Many  pfoper  names  an  asKieiated  with  tba  moun- 
tifnsaiidnllls:  asAtwrlm.  Amaleldte8,Amnuh.  Amoiltes. 

Aruat,  Baalab,  Baal-hennoo.  Basbao. 
S.  Par-  Beth-el,  Bether,  Carmel,  ChesalOtt,  Bbal, 
*a...t»  EDhralm,  Ephron.  Esau.  Oaaah,  Oareb, 

2f™_,  Geba,  Goriilm.  Glbeah.  GIbeon.  GUboa. 
MomitamS    OUead,  Hachllah,  Halak.  Hebroa,  Heres. 

Hennon.  Hor,  Horeb,  Jearlm.  Jiulab. 
Lsbanoii.  MIsar.  Monb.  Moiwi.  Napbtali,  Nebo,  OUves. 
OOwvt.  Parao,  Pwaahn.  Flagah.  Samaria.  Selr.  Senir. 
Sepbar,  Sbepher.  Slnal,  Slon.  Slrloo,  Tabor.  Zalmon, 


(Zee  6  1);  "hlU  of  God"  (Giboah  or  God)  (1  S  10  5); 
'■hill  of  Jeh"  (Pb94  S);  "mouot  of  congr^aCton"  (Isa 
14  18);  see  ate  Mt  4  6  1;  14  23;  16  20;  17  1; 
IB  16;  Uc  8  3S;  Oal  4  26. 

. ,  Alfred  Ely  Day 

HILLKL,  hirel  (»il,  hiUU,  "he  greatly  praised"; 
LXX  >EXX^,  Emi):  An  inhabitant  of  Pirathon  in 
the  hill  country  ol  ^>hraim,  and  faUier  of  Abdon, 
one    the  judgee  of  IsiBel  (Jgs  13  13.15). 

HIN|  hin  CPT^ ,  htn) :  A  liquid  measure  containing 
12  logs,  eqiul  to  about  8  quarts.  See  Weights 

AMD  MBASnUB. 

HniD,  hind.  Bee  Dker. 

HIKD  OF  THE  HORNING,  THE:  The  tr  of 

Aijdeik  hashShahar  {'ayyeteth  ha-aha^)  in  the 
title  of  Ps  22,  probably  the  name  of  some  well- 
known  song  to  which  tne  ps  was  intended  to  be 
sun^,  whi(m  possibly  had  reference  to  the  early 
habits  of  the  deer  tribe  in  search  of  water  and 
food,  or  to  the  flight  of  the  hmd  from  the  hunters 
in  early  dawn;  or  "morning"  may  symbolixe  the 
deliverance  from  persecution  and  sorrow. 

"The  first  rays  of  tbe  morning  smi,  hy  which  11  an- 
nounees  Ito  appearance  before  being  Itoelf  vlalble,  are 
compared  to  the  foilc-llke  antlers  of  a  stag:  and  tbla 
appearance  Is  called,  Ps  88  tlUe,  '  The  hind  of  the  mom- 
Ins.'  because  those  antler  rays  preceded  tbe  red  of  dawn, 
wEfch  again  fonos  the  transition  to  sunilse"  (Delltzsch, 
tria.  ion. 

AoooitUng  to  Hengstenberg,  the  words  indicate 
the  subject-matter  of  the  poem,  the  character, 
sufferings,  and  triumph  of  the  person  who  is  set 


Andent  Egyptian  Hinges. 
1, 3,  «.  Bmn  nIM  fclara;  a  Bk- 
Mtt  plwtbr  UiicM.-«rU.  Hw 


before  us.  See  Psalms.  For  an  interesting  Mes- 
sianic interpretation  see  Hood,  Chrutmcu  Evant, 
the  Preacher  of  Wild  WcUeii,  92  ff.    M.  O.  Evans 

HINGE,  fainj  (TB,  pdth):  Hinges  of  Jewish 
sacred  buildings  in  Scripture  are  moitioned  only  in 
connection  with  Solomon's  temple.  Hue  those  for 
the  doors,  both  of  the  oracle  andof  the  outer  temple, 
are  said  to  have  been  of 
{^ld(l  K  7  60).  By  this 
IS  probably  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  pivots  upon 
which  the  doors  swung, 
and  which  turned  in  the 
sockets  of  the  threshoki 
and  the  lintel,  were  cased 
in  gold.  The  proverb, 
'  'As  the  door  tumeth  upon 
its  lunges,  so  doth  the 
sluggard  upon  his  bed" 
(Prov  26  14),  describes  the 
ancient  mode  of  ingress 
and  egress  into  important 
edifices.  In  the  British 
Museum  are  many  exam*' 

f»les  of  stone  sockets  taken 
rom  Bab  and  Assyr  pal- 
aces and  temples,en^ved 
with  the  name  and  titles  of  the  royal  builder;  wlule 
in  the  Hauran  doors  of  a  single  slab  of  stone  with 
stone  pivots  are  still  found  in  situ.  Hinges,  as  we 
understand  the  word,  were  unknown  in  the  ancient 
workt.  See  House  II,  1. 

W.  Shaw  Caldbcott 
HINNOM,  hin'om,  VALLEY  OF  "^fl,  g9 

kmnOm,  Josh  18  8;  18  16;  "valley  of  the  son  (tf 
Hinnom"  [D^n  p  ^9 ,  0«  then  hinnOm],  Josh  15  8; 
18  16;  2  Ch  38  3;  3S  6;  Jer  7  31  f ;  19  2.6: 
82  35;  "yalley  of  the  cMldren  [sonsl  of  Hinnom" 
[Dkrt  "^33  ''^,g9bffiahinnOm],2KmO;  ormmf^y 
"the  valley,"  Ut.  the  "hollow"  or  "ravine"  [JTSIO, 
ha-^y'],  2  Ch  36  9;  Neh  2  13.15:  8  13;  Jer  81 
40  and,  perhaps  also,  Jer  2  23  [the  above  refer- 
ences are  in  the  Heb  text;  there  are  some  variaticMis 
in  the  LXX]) :  The  meaning  of  "Hinnom"  is  un- 
known; the  expressions  ben  Hinnom  and  Ifni 
Hinnom  would  suggest  that  it  is  a  proper  name;  in 
Jer  7  32;  19  6  it  is  altered  by  the  prophet  to 
"valley  of  slau^ter,"  and  therefore  some  have 
thought  tihe  original  name  must  have  had  a  pleasing 
meaning. 

It  was  near  the  walls  of  Jotis,  "by  the  entry  of  the 
gate  Hiuraith"  (Jer  19  2);  the  VaUey  Gate  opened 
into  it  fNch  2  13:  8  13).  The 
1.  Bible  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benja- 
Referencea  min  ran  along  it  (Josh  16  8;  18  16). 
and  History  It  was  the  scene  of  idolatrous  practices 
mthedaysof  Ahas  (2  Ch  38  3)  and  of 
Manassdi,  who  "made  his  children  to  pass  throu^ 
the  fire  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom"  (2  Ch 
88  6),  but  Josiah  in  the  course  of  his  reforms  "de- 
filed Topheth,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  childrai 
[m  "son  ]  of  Hinnom,  that  no  man  might  make  his 
son  or  bis  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Mo- 
lech"  (2  K  88  10).  It  was  on  account  of  these 
evilpracticesthat  Jeremiah  (7  32;  19  6)  announced 
the  change  of  name.  Into  this  valley  dead  bodies 
were  probably  cast  to  be  consumed  by  the  dogs,  as 
is  done  in  the  Wddy  er-Rabdbi  today,  and  fires  vrmK 
here  kept  burning  to  consume  the  rubbish  of  the 
city.  Such  associations  led  to  the  Ge-Hinnom 
(NT  "Gehenna")  becoming  the  "type  of  HeU" 
(Milton,  Paradiae  Lost,  i,  405).   See  Gehenna. 

The  Vallc]^  of  Hinnom  has  been  located  by  differ- 
ent writers  in  each  of  the  three  great  valleys  of 
JerUB.  Iq  favor  of  the  eastern  or  Kidron  valley 
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we  have  the  facts  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom)  place  "Gehennom"  under  the  eastern  wall 

of  Jerus  and  the  Mcalem  geo^phical 
fi.  Situation  writers,  Mul^dasi  and  NAair-i-khus- 

ran,  call  the  Kidron  valley  WAdy 
Jahamum.  The  Jewish  writer  Kimchi  also  identifies 
the  VaUey  of  Jchoshaphat  (i.e.  the  Kidron)  with 
Hinnom.   These  ideas  are  probably  due  to  the 


Oehenoft  and  Alielduna. 


identification  of  the  eastern  valley,  on  account  of  its 
propinquity  to  the  Temple,  as  the  scene  of  the  last 

Judgmentr—the  "Valley  of  Jehoahaphat"  of  Joel 
I  2 — and  the  consequent  transference  there  of  the 
scene  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  Gehenna, 
after  the  ancient  geographical  position  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  had  long  been  tost.  In  selecting  sacred 
sites,  from  the  4th  Christian  cent,  onward,  no 
critical  topographical  acumen  has  been  displayed 
until  quite  modem  times.  There  are  three  amply 
sufficient  argumentfi  against  this  view:  (1)  the 
Kidron  valley  is  always  called  a  nahal  and  not  a 
pay"  (see  Kidron);  (2)  the  "Gate  of  the  Gai" 
clearly  did  not  lie  to  the  E.  of  the  city ;  (3)  En-rogel, 
which  lay  at  the  b«inning  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
and  to  Its  E.  (Josh  16  8;  18  16)  cannot  be  the 
"Virein's  fount,"  the  ancient  Gihon  (2  S  17  17). 
See  Gihon. 

Several  distinguished  modem  writers  have  sought 
to  identify  the  TvropcEon  Valley  (el  WOd)  with 
Hinnom,  but  as  the  Tyropceon  was  incorporated 
within  the  city  walls  before  the  days  of  Manasaeh 
(see  Jerusalem),  it  is  practically  impossible  that 
it  could  have  been  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of 
children — a  ritual  which  must  have  occurred  be- 
yond the  city's  limits  (2  K  23  10;  etc). 

The  clearest  geographical  fact  is  found  in  Josh 
16  8;  18  16,  where  we  find  that  the  boundaiy  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  passed  from 
8.  WAdy  er-  En-rogel  "by  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
RabAbi  Hinnom";  if  the  modem  Btr  EyyiLb  is 
En-rogel,  as  is  certainly  most  probable, 
then  the  WAdy  er-Rab&bi,  known  traditionally  as 
Hinnom,  is  correctly  so  called.  It  is  possible  that 
the  name  extended  to  the  wide  open  land  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  three  valleys;  indeed,  some 
would  place  Tophet  at  this  spot,  but  there  is  no 
need  to  extend  the  name  beyond  the  actual  gorge. 
The  W&dy  er-Rabdbi  commences  in  a  shallow,  open 
valley  due  W.  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  in  the  center  of 
which  lies  the  Birket  MamiUa;  near  the  Jaffa  Gate 
it  turns  S.  for  about  }  of  a  mile,  its  course  being 
dammed  here  to  form  a  large  pool,  the  Birket  ea 
SidiAn.  Below  this  it  gradually  curves  to  the  E. 
and  rapidly  descends  between  sides  of  bare  rocky 
scarps,  much  steeper  in  ancient  times.  A  little 
before  the  valley  joins  the  wide  Kidron  valley  lies 
the  traditional  site  of  Akeldama  (q.v.). 

E.  W.  G.  Masterman 


HIP  (piC,  thSb,  "leg,"  "limb,"  "hip,"  "shoul- 
der"): Samaon  imote  the  Philia  "hip  and  thigh" 
(Heb  "leg  upon  thigh"),  which  was  indicative  of  "a 
fp^t  slaughter"  (Jgs  16  8),  the  bodies  being  hewed 
in  pieces  with  such  violence  that  they  lay  in  bloody 
confusion,  their  limbs  piled  up  on  one  another  in 
great  heaps.   See  also  Sinew. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  hip-6-pot'a-mus  (Job  41  Im). 
See  Behemoth. 

HIRAH,  hi'ra  (prpn ,  hlrAh;  LXX  Elpdi,  Eirda) : 
A  native  of  Adullam,  and  a  "friend"  of  Judah 
(Gen  88  1.12).  The  LXX  and  the  Vulg  both 
describe  him  as  Judah's  "shepherd." 

HIRAM,  hi'ram  (D^n,  ^tram;  LXX  Xip^, 
Chvrdm,  but  Z«ipV>  Cheirdm,  in  2  S  6  11;  1  Ch 
14  1):  There  is  some  confusion  regarding  the  form 
of  this  name.  In  the  books  of  S  and  K  the  pre- 
vailing form  is  "Hiram"  (D^^H,  hirdm);  but  in 

1  K  6  10.18  m  (Heb  24.32);  7  40  m  "Hirom" 
(o'lT'n ,  fyirom)  is  found.  In  Ch  the  form  of  the 
word  is  uniformly  "Huram"  (Olin,  hUrdm). 

(1)  A  king  of  Tyre  who  lived  on  most  friendly 
terms  with  both  David  and  Solomon.  After  David 
had  taken  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  Hiram  sent 
messengers  and  workmen  and  materials  to  build 
a  palace  for  him  at  Jerus  (2  S  6  11;  1  Ch  14  1). 
SolomoUj  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  made  a 
league  with  Hiram,  in  consequence  of  which  Hiram 
furnished  the  new  long  of  Israel  with  skilled  work- 
men and  with  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees  and  algum 
trees  from  Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
In  return  Solomon  gave  annually  to  Hiram  large 
Quantities  of  wheat  and  oil  (1  K  6  1  {Heb  15]  n; 

2  Ch  2  3  [  Heb  2]  ff) .  "At  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
wherein  Solomon  had  built  the  two  houses,  the 
house  of  Jeh  and  the  king's  house^"  Solomon  made 
a  present  to  Hiram  of  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of 
Galilee.  Hiram  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  these 
cities  and  contemptuously  called  them  "Cabul." 
His  displeasure,  however,  with  this  gift  does  not 
seem  to  have  disturbed  the  amicable  relations  that 
had  hitherto  exbted  between  the  two  kings,  for 
subsequently  Hiram  sent  to  the  king  of  Israel  120 
talents  of  gold  (1  K  9  10-14).  Hiram  and  Solo- 
mon maintained  merchant  vessels  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  shared  mutually  in  a  profitable  trade 
with  foreign  poits  (1  K  10  22).  Hiram's  servants, 
"shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,"  taught 
the  sailors  of  Solomon  the  route  from  Ezion^eber 
and  Eloth  to  Ophir,  whence  large  stores  of  gold  were 
brought  to  King  Solomon  (1  K  9  26;  2  Ch  8  17  f). 

Jos  (CAp,  I,  17,  18)  informs  us,  on  the  authority 
of  the  historians  Dius  and  Menander,  that  Hiram 
was  the  son  of  Abibal,  that  he  had  a  prosperous 
reign  of  34  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  53.  He 
tells  us  on  the  same  authority  that  Hiram  and 
Solomon  sent  problems  to  each  other  to  solve;  that 
Hiram  could  not  solve  those  sent  him  by  Solomon, 
whereupon  he  paid  to  Solomon  a  large  sum  of  money, 
as  had  at  been  agreed  upon.  Finally,  Abde- 
mon,  a  man  of  Tyre,  did  solve  the  problems,  and 
proposed  others  which  Solomon  was  unable  to  ex- 
plain; consequently  Solomon  was  obliged  to  pay 
back  to  Hiram  a  vast  sum  of  money.  Jos  further 
states  (Ant,  VIII,  ii,  8)  that  the  correspondence 
carried  on  between  Solomon  and  Hiram  in  r^ard 
to  the  building  of  the  Temple  was  preserved,  not 
only  in  the  records  of  the  Jews,  but  also  in  the  public 
records  of  Tyre.  It  is  also  related  by  Phoenician 
historians  that  Hiram  gave  his  daughter  to  Solomon 
in  marriage. 

(2)  The  name  of  a  skilful  worker  in  brass  and 
other  substances,  whom  Solomon  secured  from 
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ffinm  king  of  Tyn  to  do  woric  on  the  Temi^. 
His  faUiCT  waa  a  braBB'Wca'ker  of  Tyre,  and  his 
mother  waa  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (1  K 
7  14),  "a  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Dan"  (2  Oh 
i  14  IHeb  13];  1  K  7  13  ff;  2  Ch  2  13  f  |Heb 
12.13]).  Jbsbii  L.  Cotton 

HfRCAHUS,  h&^'nui.  See  Htbcands. 

HIRE,  hir:  Two  entire^  diffooit  words  are  tH 

"hire"  in  the  OT: 

(1)  The  most  frequent  one  ia  sUkhdr,  vb. 
,  »Skhar,  and  verbal  adj.         ,  sOkklr.  (a)  As 

a  vb.  it  means  "to  hire"  for  a  wage,  either  money 
or  something  else;  in  this  sense  it  is  used  with  regard 
to  ordinazy  laborers  (1  S  2  &;  2  Cb  84  12),  or 
mercenary  soldien  (2  S  10  6;  2  K  7  6;  1  Ch  19 
6;  2  Ch  26  6),  or  a  goldsmith  (Iss  46  6),  or  a 
band  of  loose  followers  (Jes  9  4),  or  a  false  priest 
(Jgs  18  4),  or  Balaam  (Dt  28  4:  Neh  18  2)  or 
hostile  counsellora  (Ezr  4  5),  or  faUe  prophets  (Neh 
6  12  f).  As  a  verbal  adj.  it  refers  to  things  (Ex 
22  15;  Isa  7  20)  or  men  (Lev  19  13;  Jer  &  21). 
(6)  As  a  noun  it  denotes  the  wage  in  money^  or  some- 
thing das,  paid  to  workmen  for  thrar  services  (Gen 
80  32f;  81  8:  Dt  24  IS;  1  K  5  6;  Zee  8  10), 
or  the  r^t  or  We  paid  for  a  thing  (Ex  22  16),  or 
a  work-beast  (Zee  8  10).  In  Gen  80  16  Leah  hires 
from  Rachel  the  privil^e  of  having  Jacob  with  her 
agun,  and  h^  conception  and  the  subsequent  birth 
of  a  son,  she  calls  her  hire  or  wage  fnnn  the  Lord 
for  the  gift  of  her  slave  orl  to  Jacob  as  a  omcubine 
(Gen  80  18). 

(2)  The  other  word  tr^  hire  is  ^Jtl^ ,  'ethndn, 
once  l^ri^ ,  'ethnan.  It  is  rather  a  gift  (from  root 
103,  nOihan,  "to  give")  than  a  wage  earned  by 
laboTj  and  is  used  uniformly  in  a  bad  sense.  It  is 
the  gd't  made  to  a  harlot  (Dt  28  18),  or,  reversing 
the  usual  custom,  made  by  the  harlot  nation  (Ezk 
16  31.41).  It  was  ^so  used  metaphorically  of  the 
l^ts  made  by  Israelites  to  idols,  since  this  was 
i^nrded  as  spiritual  harlotry  (Isa  88  17  f ;  Mic 
1  7;  cf  also  Hoe  8  9  f). 

In  the  Eng.  NT  the  word  occurs  once  as  a  vb. 
and  3 1  as  a  noun  as  the  tr  of  /ueffit,  misthda,  and 
its  verbal  form.  In  Mt  80  1.8  and  Jas  6  4  it 
refers  to  the  hiring  of  ordinary  field  laborers  for  a 
daily  wage.  In  Lk  10  7  it  si^iiJGee  the  stipend 
which  is  oue  the  labwer  in  the  spiritual  work  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  is  a  wage,  earned  by  toil,  as 
that  of  other  laborers.  The  word  is  very  significant 
here  and  absolutely  n^atives  the  idea,  all  too 
pre^R^ent,  Umt  money  received  by  the  spiritual  toiler 

15  a  pf  t.   It  is  rather  a  wage,  the  reward  of  real  toil. 

WlLUAM  JOSBPH  McGlOTHUN 

HIRELINO,  hir'ling  <y*7lp,  «dfcAlr):  Occurs 
only  6  t  in  the  OT,  and  unifonnl^  means  a  laborer 
for  a  wage.  In  Job  7  1  f  there  is  reference  to  the 
hireling's  anxiety  for  the  close  of  the  day.    In  Isa 

16  14  and  81  16  the  length  of  the  years  of  a  hireling 
m  referred  to,  probably  because  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  were  determined  by  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  Malachi  (8  6)  speaks  of  the 
oppression  of  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  probably  by 
the  amallncas  of  the  wage  or  by  in  some  way  de- 
frauding him  of  part  of  it. 

In  the  NT  the  word  "hirelmg"  (jtureurSs,  mUth^a) 
occurs  only  in  Jn  10  12  f,  where  his  n^lect  of  the 
aheep  is  contrasted  unfavorably  with  the  care  and 
courage  of  the  shepherd  who  owns  the  sheep,  who 
leads  them  to  pasture  and  Uqrs  down  his  life  for  thdr 
[ffoteetion  from  danger  and  death. 

  William  Joseph  McOlothlin 

HIS,  his:  TTaed  ofUsi  in  AV  with  referenoe  to  a 
neuter  or  inanimate  thin^  or  to  a  lower  animal 


tutes  "its." 


HISS,  his  (pn^ ,  ahOraifi) :  'To  hiss"  has  two  appli- 
cations: (1)  to  oaM,  (2)  to  express  contempt  or 
scorn. 

(1)  It  is  the  tr  of  «Adra^,  a  mimetic  word  meaning 
to  hiss  or  whistle,  to  call  (bees,  etc),  (a)  Isa  S  26. 
"I  will  hiss  unto  them  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
RV  "hiss  for  tiiem  [m  "him"]  from  the  end  of  the 
earth";  7  18,  "Jeh  will  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  E^prpt.  and  for  the  bee 
that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria' ' ;  viz .  Egyptians  whose 
land  was  noted  foijlies  (18  1)  and  Assyrians  whose 
cotmtry  was  preeminently  one  of  bees.  Danger- 
ous enemies  are  compared  to  bees  in  Dt  1  44; 
Ps  118  12  (Skinner's /Mio/t):  Zee  10  8,  "I  will  hiss 
for  them,  andgather  them"  (His  own  people,  who 
will  come  at  Hu  call). 

(2)  More  often,  to  hiss  is  to  express  contempt  or 
derision  (1  K  9  8;  Job  87  23;  Jer  19  8,  etc). 
In  this  sense  we  have  also  frequently  a  h**«'ng  (2 
Ch  29  8;  Jer  19  8;  28  9.18:  29  18;  81  37;^ic 
6  16,  sffrSl^ah):  Jer  18  16,  afMhdth  or  shfriUfdth; 
Eoclus  22  1,  "Every  one  will  hiss  him  [the  slothful 
man]  out  in  his  disgrace"  (ekaurigan,  "to  hiss  out"); 
Wisd  17  9,  "hissing  of  serp^ts"  imrifftnda). 

  W.  L.  Walker 

HITHERTO,  hitfa'er-too  (to  this):  Used  of  both 

place  and  time.   It  is  the  tr  of  various  words  and 

phrases: 

(1)  Of  place,  'adh  hOldm  (2  S  7  18,  "Thou  hast 
broughtmehitherto,"RV  "thus far":  1  Ch  17  16; 
perhaps  1  S  7  12,  'adh  hSnnOh,  "Hitherto  hath  Jeh 
helped  us"  [in  connection  with  the  setting  up  of  the 
stone  Ebeneter])  belongs  to  this  head;  h^nOh  is 
properly  an  adv.  of  place:  it  might  always  be  ren- 
dei?ed  '%us  far." 

(2)  Of  time,  Vidft  kih,  "unto  this"  (Ex  7  16, 
"Hitherto  thou  hast  not  hearkened";  Josh  IT  14, 
"Hitherto  Jeh  hath  blessed  me");  mS^Ae,  "from 
then"  (2  S  18  34,  RV  "in  time  past");  hal*'ah, 
"beyond,"  etc  (Isa  18  7,  "terrible  from  their  be- 
ginning hitherto,"  RV  "onward");  'odA  fc<lA,  Aram. 
(Dnl  f  28,  RV  "here,"  m  "hitherto");  WA  Afn- 
nah,  "unto  here"  (Jgs  16  13;  1  S  1  16;  Pa  71  17, 
etc);  dckri  tmi  detira  (Rom  1  13,  "was  let  [RV 
"hindered"]  hitherto"):  ttrti,  "untU  now"  (Jn 
6  17,  "My  Father  maketh  hitherto,  and  I  work," 
RV  ''even  imtil  now,"  that  is,  "on  the  Sabbath  as 
well  as  on  other  days,  and  I  do  as  He  does";  16  24, 
"Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name:  ask, 
and^  shall  receive,"  that  is  "up  till  now";  "now 
ask  m  my  name  and  ye  shall  receive") ;  oiipfl,  "not 
yet"  (1  Cor  8  2,  "Hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to 
bear  it,"  RV  "not  yet").  W.  L.  Walker 

mmTES,  hit'its  (nn      nrin,  6^ 

^mim;  ZmtoIoh  CheUaioi):  One  of  the  aerco 
nations  conquered  by  Israel  in  Fftl. 

I.   OT  Notices 

1.  EDumentloa  of  Races 
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3.  Later  Menticm 
II.  Bistort 

1.  Sources 
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3.  Egyptian  Invuloiu:  XVlXIth  Z>yiia8t7 

4.  "The  Great  King" 

fi.  Bffyptlaa  Invasions:   XlXtli  Dynasty 

6.  DeaensioD  of  Power:  Aryan  Invasion 

7.  Second  Aryan  Invasion 

8.  Assyrian  Invasions 

0.  InvaalOQ  by  Assur-Dasir-pal 

10.  Invasions  by  Sbalmsjieser  II  and  Rlmmon- 
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11.  Revolts  and  Invasions 

12.  Break-up  of  HitUte  Power 

13.  Muigtds  in  Syria 
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LlTEHATURB 

/.  OT Noticem.~The  "sods  of  Heth"  are  noticed 
12  t  and  the  Hittites  48  t  in  the  OT.  In  21  cases 
the  name  occurs  in  the  enumeration 
1.  Enumer-  ofraces.inSyriaandCanaan.whichare 
ation  of  said  (Gen  10  6  f)  to  have  been  akin 
Races  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  Chaldaea 
and  BabykiD.  From  at  least  2000 
BC  this  population  ia  known,  from  monumental 
records,  to  have  been  partly  Sem  and  partlv  Mon- 
Rolic ;  and  the  same  mixed  race  is  represented  by  the 
Hittite  records  recently  discovered  in  Cappadocia  and 
Pontus.  Thuawhile  theCanaanites  ("lowlanders"), 
Amorites  (probably  "highlanders"),  Hivites  ("tribes- 
men") and  Ferizzites  ("rustics")  bear  Sem  titles,  the 
Hittites,  Jebusites  and  Girgashites  appear  to  have 
non-Sem  names.  Ezekiel  (16  3.45)  speaks  of  the 
Jebusites  as  a  mixed  Hittite-Amorite  people. 

The  names  of  Hittites  noticed  in  the  OT  include 
several  that  are  Sem  (Ahimelech,  Judith,  Bashe- 
math,  etc),  but  oth^  like  Uriah  and 
i.  Individ-  Beeri  (Gen  26  34)  which  are  probably 
uals  non-S^.   Uriah  appears  to  have  mar- 

ried a  Heb  wife  (Bathsheba),  and 
Elsau  in  like  manner  married  Hittite  women  (Gen 
26  34;  S6  2).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  read 
of  Hittites  as  far  S.  as  Hebron  (Gen  28  3ff;  27  46), 
but  there  is  no  historic  improbability  in  this  at  a 
time  when  the  same  race  appears  (see  Zoan)  to 
have  ruled  in  the  Nile  Delta  (but  see  Gray  in  Ezpoa, 
May,  1898, 340  f). 


Llon-Oate  at  Bogbai-kenl. 


In  later  times  the  "land  of  the  Hittites"  (Josh  1 
4;  Jgs  1  26)  was  in  Syria  and  near  the  Euphrates 

(see  Tahtiu-hodshi);  though  Uri^ 
S.  Later  f2  S  11)  lived  in  Jems,  and  Ahimelech 
Henticm      (1  S  26  6)  followed  David.   In  the 

time  of  Solomon  (1  K  10  29),  the 
"kings  of  the  Hittites"  are  mentioned  with  the 
"kings  of  Syria,"  and  were  still  powerful  a  century 
later  (2  K  7  6).  Solomon  himself  married  Hittite 
wives  (1  K  11  1),  and  a  few  Hittites  seem  still  to 
have  been  left  in  the  S.  (2  Ch  8  7),  even  in  his  time, 
if  not  after  the  captivity  (S^r  9  1 ;  Neh  9  8). 

B.  ASfCoiy. — The  Hittites  were  known  to  the 
Assyrians  as  Hatti,  and  to  the  Egyptians  as  Kketa, 

and  their  history  has  been  very  fully 
1.  Sources  recovered  from  the  records  of  the 

XVIIIth  and  XEXth  Egyp  Dynasties, 
from  the  Am  Tab,  from  Assyr  annals  and,  quite 


reoentlv,  from  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  Bab 
rulers  by  the  Hittite  kings,  discovered  by  Dr.  H. 
Winckler  in  the  ruins  of  Bogkcur^ceui  ("the  town 
of  the  pass"),  the  ancient  Pterium  in  Pontus,  E. 
of  the  river  Halys.  The  earliest  known  notice 
(Kii^,  Egypt  and  W.  Asia,  250)  is  in  the  reign  of 
Saai^u-ditana,  the  last  king  of  the  first  Bab  Dy- 
nasty, about  2000  BC,  when  the  Hittites  marched 
on  ^  'land  of  Akkad.^'  or  "highlands"  N.  of  Meso- 
potamia. 

The  chronolo^  of  the  Hittites  has  been  made 
clear  by  the  notices  of  contemporary  rulers  in  Baby- 
lonia,  Matiene,   Syria  and  Egypt, 
2.  Chronol-  found  by  Winckler  in  the  Hittite 
og7  otnrespondence  above  noticed,  and  is 

of  preat  importance  to  Bible  history, 
because,  taken  m  oonjimotion  with  the  Am  Tub, 
with  the  Kassite  monuments  of  Nippur,  with  the 
Bab  chronicles  and  contemporary  chronicles  (tf 
Babylon  and  Assyria,  it  serves  to  fix  the  dates  of  the 
Egyp  kings  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  Dynasties 
which  were  previously  uncertain  by  nearly  a  century, 
but  which  may  now  oe  regarded  as  settled  within  a 
few  years.  From  the  Am  Tab  it  is  known  that 
Thothmes  IV  was  contemporary  with  the  father 
of  Adad-nirari  of  Assyria  (Berlin  no.  30),  and 
Amenophis  IV  with  Bumarbuiias  of  Baoj^on 
(Brit.  Mus.  no.  2);  while  a  letter  from  Qattu^il, 
the  Hittite  contemporary  of  Rameses  II,  was 
addressed  to  Kadashinan-Turgu  of  Babylon  on  the 
occasion  of  his  accession,  l^ese  notices  serve  to 
show  that  the  approximate  dates  given  by  Brugsch 
for  the  Pharaohs  are  more  correct  than  those  pro- 
posed by  Mahler;  and  the  following  table  will  be 
useful  for  the  understanding  of  the  history— Thoth- 
mes III  bding  known  to  have  reigned  64  yeats, 
Amenophis  III  at  least  36  years,  and  Kameees  II, 
66  years  or  more.  The  i^jproximate  dates  appear  to 
be  thus  fixed. 

The  Hyksoe  race  having  been  en>elled  from  the 
Delta  by  Aahmea,  the  founder  of  the  XVIIIth 
(Theban)  Dynasty,  after  1700  BC. 
8.  Eerptiui  the  great  trade  route  through  Pal  and 
InvaSnu:  Syria  was  later  oonquered  by  Thothmes 
XVnidi  I,  who  set  up  a  monument  on  the  W. 
Dynaatj  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  The  conquests 
of  Aahmes  were  maintained  by  his  suc- 
cessors Amenophis  I  and  Thothmes  I  and  II;  but 
when  Thothmes  III  attained  his  majority  (about 
1580  BC),  a  great  league  of  Syrian  tribes  and  of 
Canaanites,  from  Sharuhen  near  Gaza  and  "from 
the  water  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  land  of  Naharain" 
(Aram-naharaim),  opposed  this  Pharaoh  in  his  22d 
year,  being  led  by  the  king  of  Kadesh--probably 
Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  (now  ^edes,  N.  of  Riblah) — 
but  they  were  defeated  near  M^ddo  in  Central 
Pal;  and  in  successive  campaigns  down  to  his  31st 
yeu\  Thothmes  III  reconquered  the  Pal  plains,  and 
all  Syria  to  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates.  In  his 
29th  year,  after  the  conciuest  of  Tuneb  (now  Tennib, 
W.oi  Arpad),  he  mentions  the  tribute  of  the  Hit- 
tites including  "304  lbs  in  8  rings  of  silver,  a  great 
mece  of  white  precious  stone,  and  mgu  wood." 
They  were,  however,  still  powerful,  and  further  wars 
in  Syria  were  waged  by  Amenophis  II,  while  Thoth- 
mes IV  also  speaks  of  his  first  "campaign  against 
the  land  of  the  Kheta."  Adad-nirari  I  wrote  to 
Egypt  to  say  that  Thothmes  IV  had  established 
his  father  (Bel-tiKlat-Assur)  as  ruler  of  the  land  of 
Marbasse  (probabl^r  Mer'aah  in  the  extreme  N.  of 
Syria),  and  to  ask  aid  against  the  "kin^  of  the  land 
01  the  Hittites."  A^nst  the  increasing  power  of 
this  race  Thothmes  Iv  and  his  son  Amenophis  III 
strengthened  themselves  by  marriage  alliances  with 
the  Kassite  kings  of  Babylon,  and  with  the  cognate 
rulers  of  Matiene,  E.  of  the  Hittite  lands  of  Syria, 
and  Cappadocia.  Dusratta  of  Matiene,  whose  aata 
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Gilukhepa  was  married  by  Amenophis  III  in  his 
10th  year,  wrotpe  subsequently  to  this  Pharaoh  to 
announce  his  own  accession  (Am  Tab,  Brit.  Mus. 
no.  9)  and  his  defeat  of  the  Hittit«8,  sending  a  two- 
horae  chariot  and  a  young  man  and  yoimg  woman 
as  '^ipoils  of  the  land  of  the  Hittites. 

About  this  time  (1480  EC)  arose  a  great  Hittite 
ruler  bearing  the  strange  name  SuUnliuliuma, 

similar  to  that  <^  Sapahilmi,  chief  of 
4.  "The  the  IJattinai,  in  North  Syna,  men- 
Great  King"  tioned  by  Shahnaneser  II  m  the  9th 

cent.  BC.  He  seems  to  have  ruled  at 
Pterium,  and  calls  himself  "the  great  king,  the  noble 
king  of  the  Qatti."  He  allied  himself  against 
Dusratta  with  Artatama,  king  of  the  IJarri  or  North 
Syrians.  The  Syrian  Hittites  in  Mar^assi,  N.  of 
the  land  of  the  Amorites,  were  led  shortly  after  by 
Edununma  of  Einza  (probehly  KUHz,  N.  of  Arpacf) 
in  alliance  with  Aziru  the  Amorite,  on  a  great  raid 
into  I%oenicia  and  to  Bashan,  S.  of  Damascus. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  Amoritee  had  only  reached 
this  ngxai  ahortiy  before  the  Heb  craiquest  of 


The  XVIIIth  Ihrnasty  was  succeeded,  about 
1400  BC,  or  a  little  later,  by  the  XDCth,  and 

Rameses  I  appears  to  have  been  the 
5.  E^tian  Pharaoh  who  made  the  treaty  which 
Invasions:  Mursilis,  brother  of  Arandas,  con- 
XlXth  tracted  with  Egypt.  But  on  the 
Dynasty      accession  of  Seti  I,  son  of  Rameses  I, 

the  Syrian  tribes  ^epared  to  "make 
a  stand  in  the  country  of  the  ^arri"  agunat  the 
Egyp  resolution  to  recover  the  suzerunty  of  thw 
country.  Seti  I  claims  to  have  conquered  "Kadeeh 
(on  the  Orontes)  in  the  Land  of  the  Amorites,"  and 
it  is  known  that  Mutallis,  the  eldest  son  of  Mur- 
silis, fought  against  Egypt.  According  to  Ms 
younger  brother  Hattusiljhe  was  a  tynmt,  who 
was  finallj^  driven  out  by  his  subjects  and  died  before 
the  accee»on  of  Kadaanman-Turgu  (about  1365  BC) 
in  Babylon.  Qattusil,  the  contemporary  of  Rameses 
II,  then  seized  the  throne  as  "great  king  of  the 
Hittites"  and  'Tting  of  Kus"  ("Cush,"  Gen  2  13), 
a  term  which  in  the  Akkadian  language  meant  "the 
West."  In  his  2d  year  Barneses  II  advanced, 
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Amenopbla  III 
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Honu 
BametM  I 

Setll 

BaoMMB  II 


tAenapttb 
Seti  ir 

Rameaea  III 


Bashan.  Amenophis  HI  repelled  them  in  Phoeni- 
cia, and  Subbiliuuuma  descended  on  Kinsa,  having 
made  a  treaty  with  Egypt,  and  captured  Edugamma 
and  bis  father  Suttatarra.  He  also  conquered  the 
land  of  Ikata  which  apparently  lay  E.  of  the  Eu- 

Ehrates  and  S.  of  Carchemisn.  Some  30  years 
itetj  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  IV,  Dusratta  of 
Matiene  was  murdered,  and  his  kingdom  was 
attacked  by  the  Assyrians;  but  Subbiliuliuma, 
though  not  a  friend  of  Dusratta  with  whom  he 
disputed  the  suaerainty  of  North  Syria,  sent  aid 
to  Ihisratta's  son  Matliinsa.  whom  &e  set  on  his 
throne,  ^ving  him  bis  own  daughter  as  a  wife.  A 
little  later  (about  1440  BC)  Aziru  the  Amwite,  who 
had  been  subject  to  Amenophis  III,  submitted  to 
this  same  great  Hittite  ruler,  and  was  soon  able  to 
conquer  the  whole  of  Phoenicia  down  to  Tyre.  All 
the  £gyp  conquests  were  thus  lost  in  the  latt^  part 
of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  IIL  and  in  that  of  Ameno- 
phis IV.  Onl^  Gaza  seems  to  have  been  retained, 
and  Bumarburias  of  Babylon,  writing  to  Amenophis 
IV,  speaks  of  the  Canaamte  rebellion  as  beginning 
in  the  time  of  his  father  Kiui-galzu  I  (Am  Tab, 
Brit.  Mus.  no.  2),  and  of  subsequent  risings  in  his 
own  time  (Berlin  no.  7)  which  intarupted  communi- 
cation with  Egypt.  Assur-yuballidh  of  Assyria 
(Berlin  no.  0),  writing  to  the  same  Pharaoh,  states 
also  that  the  relations  with  Assyria^  which  dated 
back  even  to  the  time  of  Aaaur-nadin-akhi  (about 
1550  BC),  had  ceased.  About  this  earlier  period 
Tbothmea  III  records  that  he  recdved  {vesents  from 
Asoyria.  The  ruin  of  E^ypt  thus  left  the  Hittites 
iiidq)endent,  in  North  Syna,  about  the  time  when 
— according  to  OT  chronology — Pal  was  conquered 
by  Joshua.  'Phev  probably  acknowledged  Araodas, 
the  suecesaOT  of  Subbiliuliuma,  as  their  suzerain. 


after  the  capture  of  Ashkelon,  as  far  as  BeirAt,  and 
in  his  5th  year  he  advanced  on  Kadesh  where  he 
was  opposed  by  a  league  of  the  natives  of  "the  land 
of  the  Kheta,  the  land  of  Naharain,  and  of  all  tlie 
Kati"  (or  inhabitants  of  Cilicia),  among  whit^  con- 
federates the  "prince  of  Aleppo"  is  specially  noticed. 
The  famous  poem  of  Pentaur  gives  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  victory  won  by  Rameses  II  at 
Kadesh,  over  the  allies,  who  included  the  pieople 
of  Carchemish  and  of  many  other  unknown  places; 
for  it  admits  ^at  the  Egyp  advance  was  not  con- 
tinued, and  that  peace  yna  oonoluded.  A  seoomd 
war  occurred  later  (whrn  the  sons  of  Rameses  II 
were  old  enough  to  take  part),  and  a  battle  was 
then  fought  at  Tuneb  {Tenntb)  far  N.  of  Kadesh, 
probably  about  1316  BC.  The  celebrated  treaty 
between  Rameses  II  and  Qattusil  was  then  made,  in 
the  21at  year  of  the  first  named.  It  was  engraved 
on  a  silver  tablet  having  on  the  back  the  image  of 
Set  (or  Sutekh),  the  Hittite  god  of  heaven,  and  was 
brought  to  Egypt  by  Tar-Tessubas,  the  Hittite 
envoy.  The  two  "great  kti^"  treated  together 
as  equals,  and  formed  a  defensive  and  offensive 
aUiance,  with  extradition  clauses  which  show  the 
advanced  civilization  of  the  age.  In  the  34th 
year  of  his  reign,  Rameses  II  (who  was  then  over 
50  years  of  age)  married  a  daughter  of  ^attusil, 
who  wrote  to  a  son  of  Kadashman-Tui^  (probably 
Kadashman-burias)  to  inform  this  Kassite  ruler  ot 
Babylon  of  the  event.  He  states  in  another  letter 
that  he  was  allied  by  marriage  to  the  father  ^ 
Kadashman-Turgu,  but  the  relations  between  Uie 
Kassite  rulers  and  the  Hittites  were  not  very  cordiaL 
and  complaints  were  made  on  both  sides.  I^attusil 
died  before  Rameses  II,  who  ruled  to  extreme  old 
age;  for  the  latter  (and  his  queen)  wrote  letters  to 
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Pudukhipa,  the  widow  of  tiiis  successful  Hittite 
overlord.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dud^alia,  who 
calls  himself  "the  great  kiiig"  and  the  "son  of 
Pudukhipa  the  great  queen,  queen  of  the  land  of 
the  city  of  the  Hatti." 


The  Hittite  power  began  now,  however,  to  decline, 
in  consequence  of  attacks  from  the  W.  by  hostile 
Aryan  invaders.   In  the  5th  year  of 

6.  Deden-  Seti  Merenptah  II,  son  of  Runeses  II, 
Bion  of  these  fair  "peoples  of  the  North"  raided 
Power:  the  Syrian  coasts,  and  advanced  even 
Aryan  In-  to  Belbeis  and  Heliopqlis  in  Egypt, 
vasion         in  alliance  with  the  Libyans  W.  of 

the  Delta.  They  were  defeated,  and 
Merenptah  appears  to  have  pursued  them  even  to 
Pa-Kan' ana  near  Tyre.  A  text  of  his  5th  year 
(found  by  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  in  1896)  spealcs  of 
this  campaign,  and  sa^  that  while  "Israel  is  spoiled" 
the  "Bittites  are  quieted":  for  Merenptah  appears 
to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  them,  and  allowed 
corn  to  be  sent  in  ships  "to  preserve  the  life  of 
this  people  of  the  Hatti.  Dud^alia  was  succeeded 
by  his  eon  "Arnuanta  the  great  king,"  of  whom 
a  bilingual  seal  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Winckler, 
in  Hittite  and  cuneiform  characters;  but  the  con- 
federacy of  Hittite  tribes  which  had  so  long  resisted 
E<gypt  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  by  these 
disasters  and  by  the  increasing  power  or  jVs^ria. 

A  second  invasion  by  the  Aryans  occurred  in  the 
reign     Rameses  III  (about  1200  BC)  when  "agi- 
tation seized  the  peoples  of  the  North,' ' 

7.  Second  and  "no  people  stood  before  their 
Aryan  In-  arms,  b^innii^  with  the  people  of  the 
Taooo         Hatti,  oTUie  Kati,  of  Can^emish  and 

Aradus."  The  inyaden,  including  Da- 
nai  (or  early  Greeks),  came  by  land  and  sea  to 
Egypt,  but  were  again  defeated,  and  Rameses  III — 
the  last  of  the  great  Pharaohs-— pursued  them  far 
north,  and  is  even  supposed  by  Brugsch  to  have 
conquered  Cyprus.  Among  the  cities  which  he  took 
he  names  Carchemish,  and  among  his  captives  were 
"the  miserable  king  of  the  l^atti,  a  living  prisoner," 
and  the  "miserable  king  fif  the  Anunites. 

Half  a  century  later  (1150  BC)  the  Assyrians 
be^n  to  invade  Syria,  and  Assur^rts-tsi  reached 
Beu^lt;  for  even  as  early  as  about  1270  BC  Tukulti- 
Ninip  of  Assyria  had  conquered  the  Kassitcs,  and 
had  set  a  Sem  prince  on  their  throne  in  Babylon. 
Early  in  his  reign  (about  1130  BC)  Tiglath-ioliMer  I  | 


claims  to  have  subdued  42  kings,  marching  "to  the 
forda  of  the  Euphrates,  the  land  of  the  Qatti,  and 
the  upper  sea  of  the  setting  sun" — or 

8.  Assyrian  Mediterranean.   Soldiers  of  the  Qatti 
Invasions     had  seized  the  cities  of  Sumasti  (prob- 
ably Samosata),  but  the  Assyr  conqueror 

made  his  soldiers  swim  the  Euphrates  on  skin  bans, 
and  so  attacked  "Carchemish  of  the  land  of  we 
Hittites."  The  Moschians  m  C^ppadoda  were  ap- 
parently of  Hittite  race,  and  were  ruled  by  5  kings: 
for  50  years  they  had  exacted  tribute  in  Comma- 
gene  (Northeastern  Syria),  and  they  were  defeated, 
thot^  placing  20,000  men  in  the  field  against 
Tielath-pileser  I.  He  advanced  to  Kumani  Qirob- 
ably  Comana  in  Cappadocia),  and  to  Aiini  which 
was  apparently  the  Hittite  capital  called  Arinas 
(now  Iranea),  W .  of  Caesarea  in  the  same  region. 

The  power  of  the  Hittites  was  thus  broken  by 
Assyria,  yet  they  continued  the  struggle  for  more 
than  4  centuries  afterward.   After  the 

9.  Invasion  defeat  of  Tiglath-pileser  I  by  Marduk- 
byAssur-  nadin-akhi  of  Babylon  (1128-1111 
napir-pal      BC),  there  is  a  gap  in  Assyr  records, 

and  we  next  hear  of  the  Hittites  in  the 
reign  of  AssuMia^ir-pal  (883-868  BC);  he  entered 
Commagene,  and  took  tribute  from  "the  son  of 
Bal^ian  of  the  land  of  Uie  Hatti,"  and  from  "San- 
gara  of  Carchemish  in  the  land  of  the  ^atti,"  so 
that  it  appears  that  the  Hittites  no  longer  admovl- 
ecteed  a  smgle  "great  king."  They  were,  however, 
stin  rich,  judging  from  the  spoil  taken  at  Carche- 
mish, which  mcTuded  20  talents  of  silver,  beads, 
chains,  and  sword  scabbards  of  gold,  100  tolents 
of  copper,  250  talents  of  iron,  and  bronze  objects 
from  we  palace  representing  sacred  bulls,  bowls, 
cups  and  censers,  couches,  seats,  thrones,  dishes, 
instruments  of  ivory  and  200  slave  girls,  besides 
embroidered  robes  of  linen  and  of  black  and  purple 
stuffs,  gems,  elephants'  tusks,  chariots  and  horses. 
The  Assyr  advance  continued  to  ^Axs&z  in  North 
Syria,  and  to  the  Afrin  river^  the  country  of  the 
Qattinai  who  were  no  doubt  Hittites,  where  similar 
spoils  are  noticed,  with  1,000  oxen  and  10,000  sheep : 
the  pagittu,  or  "maces"  which  the  Syrian  khigs  used 
as  scepters,  and  which  are  often  represented  on 
Hittite  monuments,  are  specially  mentioned  in  this 
record.  Assur-na^ir-pal  reached  the  Mediterranean 
at  Arvad,  and  received  tribute  from  "idngs  of 
the  sea  coast"  including  those  of  Gebal,  Sidon  and 
Tyre.  He  reaped  the  com  of  the  Hittites,  and  from 
Ml.  Amanus  in  North  Syria  he  took  logs  of  oedar, 
pine,  box  and  cypress. 

His  son  OuUmaneser  IT  (858-823  BC)  aJao  in- 
vaded Syria  in  his  1st  year,  and  again  mentions 
Saneara  of  Carchonish,  withSapalulmi 

10.  Inva-  of  the  Qattinai.  In  Commagene  the 
aions  by  chief  of  the  Gamguma  bore  the  old 
Shalma-  Hittite  name  Mutallis.  In  856  BC 
neserlland  Shalmaneser  II  attacked  Mer'ash  and 
Rimmon-  advanced  by  Dabigu  (now  Toiprik) 
nirari  HI     to  *Azs6x.   He  took  from  the  Hat- 

tinai  3  talents  of  gold,  100  of  silver, 
300  of  copper,  1,000  bronze  vases  and  1,000  em- 
broidered robes.  He  also  accepted  as  wives  s 
daughter  of  Mutallis  and  another  S>Tian  princess. 
Two  years  later  120,000  Assyrians  raided  the  same 
region,  but  the  southward  advance  was  barred 
by  the  great  Syrian  league  which  came  to  the 
aid  of  IrhulSna,  king  of  Hamath,  who  was  not  sub- 
dued tm  about  840  BC.  In  836  BC  the  people  of 
Tubal,  and  the  Kati  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  were 
a^ain  attacked.  In  831  BC  Qubama,  the  vassal 
km^  of  tiie  Hattinai  in  Syria,  was  murdered  by  his 
subjects,  and  an  Assyr  tartanu  or  general  was  sent 
to  restore  order.  The  rebels  under  Sapalulrai  had 
been  confederated  with  San^a  of  Carchemish. 
Adad-niiari  III,  grandson  (rf  Shalmaneser  II,  was 
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the  next  As^  conqueror:  in  SOS  BC  he  attacked 
'AuAs  and  Arpad,  but  the  resistance  of  the 
gjrrians  was  feeble,  and  presents  were  sent  from 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus  and  Edom.  This  contjueror 
states  that  he  subdued  "the  land  of  the  Hlttites. 
the  land  of  the  Amorites,  to  the  limits  of  the  land 
of  Sidon/'  as  well  as  Damascus,  Edom  and  Fhilistia. 

But  the  Hittites  were  not  as  yet  thoroughly  sub- 
dued, and  often  revolted.   In  738  BC  Tiglath- 

pileaer  II  mentions  among  his  tiibu- 
IL  Rflvdts  tatiee  a  chief  of  the  Gamgums  bearing 
and  In-  Uie  Hittite  name  Tarku-lara,  with 
ntima       Tiaina  of  Carchemish.   In  702  BC 

Sennacherib  passed  peacefuUy  through 
the  "land  of  the  Qatti"  on  his  w^  to  Sidon:  for 
in  717  BC  Sargon  had  destroyed  Carchemish,  and 
had  taken  many  of  the  Hittites  prisoners,  sending 
them  away  far  east  and  replacing  them  by  Baby- 
hmiuiB.  Two  years  later  he  in  the  same  way  took 
tiie  Hamathites  as  captives  to  Assyria.  Some  of 
the  Hittites  may  have  fled  to  the  S.,  for  in  709  BC 
Saraon  states  that  the  king  of  Ashdod  was  deposed 
by  people  of  the  ^atli  plotting  rebellion  who  des- 
pised his  rule,"  and  who  set  up  Azuri  instead. 

The  power  of  Uie  Hittites  was  thus  entirely  broken 
befMeoeonacfaerib's  time,  but  they  were  not  entirely 

exterminated,  for,  in  673  BC,  Esar- 
IS.  Break-  haddon  spealcB  of  "twenty*two  kings 
op  of  of  the  Ilatti  and  near  the  sea."  Hittite 
nta  Pmrer   names  occur  in  712  BC  (Tar^n-nasi  of 

Meletene)  and  in  711  BC  (Mutallis 
of  Comma^^e),  but  after  this  they  disappear. 
Yet,  even  m  a  recently  found  text  of  Nebuchad- 
nezsar  (after  600  BC),  we  read  that  "chiefs  of  the 
land  of  the  Qattim,  bordering  on  the  Euphrates  to 
the  W.,  where  by  command  of  Nergal  my  lord 
I  had  deBbt>yed  thrar  rule,  were  made  to  bring 
strong  beams  from  the  mountain  of  LdMoon  to 
my  city  Babylon."  A  Hittite  population  seems  to 
have  survived  even  in  Rom  tmies  in  Cilicia  and 
Cappadocia,  for  (as  Dr.  Mordtman  observed)  a 
king  and  his  son  in  this  region  both  bore  the  name 
Tarkon-dimotoe  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  aocording 
to  Dio  Cassiua  and  Tacitus;  and  this  name  recalls 
that  of  Tarku-timme,  the  king  of  Erine  in  Cappa- 
doda,  occurring  on  a  monument  which  shows  him 
as  brought  captive  before  an  Assvr  king,  while  the 
same  name  also  occurs  on  the  biunguaTsilvar  boss 
which  was  the  head  of  his  scepter,  inscribed  in 
Hittite  and  cun^orm  characters. 

Hie  power  of  the  Mongohc  race  decayed  gradu- 
ally as  that  of  the  Sem  Assyrians  increased;  but 

even  now  in  Syria  the  two  races  remain 
U>  Men-  mingled,  and  Turkoman  nomads  still 
foil  in  camp  even  as  far  S.  as  the  site  of 
Sjxia  Kadesh  on  the  Orontee.  while  a  few 

tribes  of  the  same  stock  (which  entered 
&pM  in  ihe  Middle  Ages)  still  inluu)it  the  plains 
<H  Sharon  and  Esdraelon,  just  as  the  southern  Hit- 
tites dwelt  among  the  Amorites  at  Jerus  and  Hebron 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  before  they  were  driven 
north  by  Thothmes  III. 

iff.  Languagm. — ^The  guestions  of  race  and  lan- 
guage in  early  times,  before  the  early  stocks  wrae 

miired  or  decayed,  cannot  be  dissoci- 
1.  Mongol  ated,  and  we  have  abimdant  evidence 
Race  <^  t^e  racial  type  and  oharacteristic 

dress  of  the  Hittites.  The  late  Dr. 
Krdi  of  the  British  Museum  pointed  out  the  Mon- 

Kl  character  of  the  Hittite  type,  and  his  omnion  has 
m  very  generally  adopted.  In  1888  Dr.  Sayce 
{The  HiUiiea.  15.  101)  calls  them  "Mongoloid," 
and  says,  "Tney  had  in  fact,  according  to  eraniolo- 
nsts,  the  characteristics  ot  a  Mongoloid  race." 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Flower;  and, 
if  the  Hittites  were  Mongols,  it  would  appear  prob- 
able that  th«]r  spoke  a  Mongol  dialect.  It  is  also 


apparent  that,  in  this  case,  they  would  be  related 
to  the  old  Mongol  population  of  C;haldaea  (the  people 
of  Akkad  and  Sumir  or  "of  Uie  hiehlandB  and  riw 
valley")  from  whom  the  Sem  Babylonians  derived 

their  earUest  civilisation. 


Passage- Frlexe,  luUI-kaU. 


The  Hittite  type  is  represented,  not  only  on  their 
own  monument^  but  on  those  of  the  XVlIIth  and 

XlXth  Egyp  Dynasties,  including  a 
S.  Hittite  colored  picture  of  the  time  of  R^ie- 
on  Egyp-  ses  III.  The  type  represented  has  a 
tian  Menu-  short  head  and  receding  forehead, 
meats         a  prominrat  and  sometimes  rather 

curved  nose,  a  strong  jaw  and  a  hair- 
less face.  The  complexion  is  yellow,  the  eyes 
slightly  slanting,  the  hair  of  the  head  black,  and 
gathered  into  a  long  pigtail  behind.  The  physiog- 
nomy is  like  that  of  the  Sumerians  represmted  on  a 
bas-rdief  at  Tel-loh  (Zirgul)  in  Chaldaea,  and  very 
like  tiiat  of  some  of  the  Kirghis  Mongols  of  the 
present  time,  and  of  some  of  the  more  purely  Mon- 
golia Turks.  The  head  of  Gudea  at  Zirgul  in  like 
manner  shows  (about  2800  BC)  the  broad  cheek 
bones  and  hairless  face  of  the  Turkish  type;  and  the 
langiu^  of  his  texts,  in  both  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary, is  closely  similar  to  pure  Turkish  speech. 


Priest-Khig  and  God  of  OultlTation. 


Among  Mongolic  peoples  the  beard  ^rows  only 
late  in  life,  ana  among  the  Akkadians  it  is  rarely 

represented — excepting  in  the  case  of 
3.  Hair  and  gods  and  ancient  kings.  The  great 
Beard         Bas-relief    found    by   Koldew^  at 

Babylon,  and  representing  a  Hittite 
thunder-god  with  a  long  pigtail  and  (at  the  back)  a 
Hittite  inscription,  is  bearded,  but  the  pigtailed 
heads  on  other  Hittite  monuments  are  usually  ha^ 
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less.  At  lasUi-Kaia — the  rock  shrine  near  Pterium 
— only  the  supreme  god  is  bearded,  and  all  the  other 
malengures  are  beardless.  At  Ibreez,  in  Lycaonia, 
the  gigantic  god  who  holds  cx^m  and  grapes  in  his 
hands  is  bearded,  and  the  worshipper  who  approachea 
him  also  has  a  beard,  and  his  hair  is  arranged  in  the 
distinctive  fashion  of  the  Sem  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians.  This  type  may  represent  Sem  mixture, 
for  M.  Chantre  discovered  at  Kara-eyak,  in  Cappa- 
docia,  tablets  in  Sem  Bab  representing  traders' 
letters  perhaps  as  old  as  2000  BC.  The  type  of 
the  Ibreez  figures  has  been  said  to  resemble  that  of 
the  Aimenian  peasantry  of  today:  but,  although  the 
Armenians  are  Aryans  of  the  old  Phrygian  stock, 
and  thdr  lansuMe  almost  purely  Aryan,  th^  have 
mixed  with  the  Turkish  and  Sem  races,  and  have 
been  said  even  to  resemble  the  Jews.  Little  re- 
liance can  be  placed,  therefore,  on  comparison  with 
modem  mixetf  tvpes.  The  Hittite  pigtail  is  very 
distinctive  of  a  Mongolic  race.  It  was  imposed  on 
the  Chinese  by  the  Manchus  in  the  17th  cent.,  but 
it  is  unknown  among  Aryan  or  Sem  peoples,  though 
it  seems  to  be  represented  on  some  Akkadian  seals, 
and  on  a  bas-reu^  picturing  the  Mongolic  Suuans 
in  the  7th  cent.  BC. 

The  costume  ci  the  Hittites  on  monuments  seems 
also  to  in^oate  Mongolic  origin.   Kings  and 

priests  wear  long  robes,  but  warriors 
4.  Hittite  (and  the  gods  at  Ibreez  and  Babylon) 
Dress         wear  short  jerkins,  and  the  Turkish 

shoe  or  slipper  with  a  curled-up  toe, 
which,  however,  is  also  worn  by  the  Heb  tribute 
bearers  from  Jehu  on  the  "black  obelisk"  (about 
S40  BC)  of  Shaknaneser  II.  Hittite  ^ods  and 
warriors  are  shown  as  wearing  a  high,  conical  head- 
dress, just  like  that  which  (witJi  addition  of  the 
Moslem  turban)  characterize  the  Turks  at  least 
OS  late  as  the  18th  cent.  The  short  jerkin  also 
appears  on  Akkadian  seals  and  bas-reliefs,  and, 


generally  speaking,  the  Hittites  (who  were  enemies 
of  the  Lycians,  Danai  and  other  Aryans  to  their 
west)  may  be  held  to  be  very  clearly  Mongolic 
in  physical  type  and  costume,  while  the  art  of 
their  monuments  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  the 
most  archaic  Akkadian  and  Bab  sculptures  of  Meso- 
potamia. It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  same  remarkable  race  which  civilized 


Chaldaea,  but  which  seems  to  have  had  its  earliest 
home  in  Akkad,  or  the  "highlands"  near  Ararat 
and  Media,  long  before  the  appearance  of  Aryan 
tribes  either  in  this  r^on  or  in  Ionia.  The  con- 
clusion also  agrees  with  the  OT  statement  that  the 
Hittites  were  akin  to  the  descradants  of  Ham  in 
Babylonia,  and  not  to  the  "fiur"  tribes  (Japheth), 
including  Medes,  loniana  and  other  Aryan  peoples. 

As  early  as  1866  Chabas  remarked  that  the 
Hittite  names  (of  which  so  many  have  been  men- 
tioned above)  were  clearlv  not  Sem, 
B.  ffittite  and  this  has  been  generally  allowed. 
Names  Those  of  the  Amorites,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  Sem,  and  the  type  repre- 
sented,  with  brown  skin,  dark  eyes  and  nair,  aqui- 
line features  and  beards,  agrees  (as  is  generally 
allowed)  in  indicating  a  oem  race.  There  are  now 
some  60  of  these  Hittite  names  known,  and  th^ 
do  not  sxiggest  any  Aryan  etymoI(^.  They  are 
quite  unlike  those  of  the  Arvan  Medes  (such 
as  Baga-datta,  etc)  mentioned  By  the  Assyrians, 
or  those  of  the  Vannic  kings  whose  language  (as 
shown  by  recently  published  bilinguals  in  Vannic 
and  Assyrian)  seems  very  clearly  to  have  been 
Iranian — or  similar  to  Pers  and  Sanskrit — but  which 
only  occurs  in  the  later  Aasyr  age.  Comparisons 
with  Armenian  and  Geo^an  (derived  from  the 
Phi^an  and  Scythian)  also  fail  to  show  any 
similarity  of  Tocabulary  or  of  syntax,  while  on  the 
oth^  hand  comparisons  with  the  Akkadian,  the 
Kassite  and  modem  Turkish  at  once  suggest  a 
linguistic  connection  which  fully  agrees  what 
haa  been  said  above  of  the  racial  type.  The 
common  element  Tarku,  or  Tarkhan,  in  Hittite 
names  suggests  the  Mongol  deargo  and  the  Turkish 
tarkhan,  meaning  a  "tribal  dii^."  Sil  agun  ia  an 
Akkadian  word  for  a  "mier,"  and  naxi  is  an  elonent 
in  both  Hittite  and  Kassite  names. 

It  has  also  been  remarked  that  the  vocabulary 
of  the  EQttite  letto's  discovered  by  Chantre  at 
Pterium  recalls  that  of  the  letter  writ- 
s' Vocabu-  ten  by  Dusratta  of  Matiene  to  Ameu- 
lary  of  ophis  III  (Am  Tab  no.  27.  Berlin), 
Pterium  and  that  Dusratta  adored  the  Hittite 
Epistles  Kod  Tessupas.  A  careful  study  oi  the 
language  of  this  letter  shows  that,  in 
syntax  and  vocabulajy  alike,  it  must  be  r^uded 
as  Mongolic  and  as  a  dialect  of  the  Akkadian  group. 
The  cas^  of  the  notm,  for  instance,  are  the  same 
as  in  Akkadian  and  in  modem  Turkish.  No  less 
than  50  words  and  terminations  are  common  to  the 
language  of  this  letter  and  of  those  discovered 
by  M.  Chantre  and  attributed  to  the  Hittites 
territory  immediately  adjoined  that  of  Matirae. 
The  majority  of  these  words  occur  also  in  Akkadian. 

But  in  addition  to  these  indications  we  have  a 
letter  in  the  Am  Tab  (Berlin  no.  10)  written  by  a 
Hittite  prince,  in  his  own  tongue  and 
7.  Tell  el-  in  the  cuneiform  script.  It  is  from 
Amama  (and  not  to,  as  has  been  wrongly  sup- 
Tablet  Knudtzon)  a  chief  named 
Tari>un-<laTa,  and  is  addressed  to 
Amenopbis  lU,  whose  name  stands  first.  In  all 
the  other  letters  the  name  of  the  sender  always 
follows  that  of  the  recipient.  The  general  meaning 
of  this  letter  is  clear  from  the  known  meanings  <h 
the  "ideograms"  used  for  many  words;  and  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  language  is  "a^utinative" 
like  the  Akkadian.  The  suffixed  possessive  pro- 
nouns follow  the  pi.  termination  of  the  noun  as  in 
Akkadian,  and  prepositions  are  not  used  as  they 
are  in  Sem  and  Aryan  speech;  the  precative  tonn 
of  the  vb.  has  also  been  recognized  to  be  the  same 
as  used  in  Akkadian.  The  pronouns  mi,  "my," 
and  ti,  "thy,"  are  to  be  found  in  many  living  Mon- 
golic dialects  (e.g.  the  Zyrianian  me  and  te);  in 
Akkadian  also  they  occur  as  mi  and  n.   Hie  letto* 


Htttlte  Warrior  (from  SeoJlrUj. 
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StonuOod  Tessupas. 


opens  with  the  uflual  salutation:  "Letter  to  Ameoo- 
ptus  III  the  great  king,  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
[Mizzari^na],  from  Tarhun-dara  [TarkundaraHia], 
king  of  the  land  of  Arzapi  [or  Arzaft],  thus.  To 
me  is  prosperity.  To  my 
nobles,  my  hosts,  my  ca- 
valry, to  all  that  is  mine 
in  all  my  lands,  may  there 
beprosperitv;  [moreover?] 
may  Uiere  be  prosperity: 
to  thy  house,  thy  wives, 
thy  sons,  thy  nobles,  thy 
hoetsj  thy  cavalry,  to  all 
that  IS  thine  in  thy  lands 
may  there  be  prosper- 
ity. Tlie  letter  continues 
to  speak  o£  a  daughter  of 
the  Pharaoh,  and  of  a  sum 
of  ^Id  which  is  being 
sent  in  charge  of  an  envoy 
named  Irsappa.  It  con- 
eludes  (as  in  many  other 
instances)  with  a  list  of 

E resents,  these  being  sent 
y  "the  Hittite  prince 
[Nu  Qattu]  from  the  land 
Igait"  (perhaps  the  same 
as  Ikata),  and  induing, 
bendes  the  gold,  various 
robes,  and  ten  chairs  of 
ebony  inlaid  with  ivory. 
As  far  as  it  can  at  present  be  understood,  the 
language  of  this  letter,  which  bears  no  indications 
of  either  Sem  or  Aryan  speech,  whether  in  vocabu- 
lary or  in  syntax,  strongly  favors  the  conolasion  that 
the  native  Hittite  language  was  a  dialect  of  that 
spoken  by  the  Akkadians,  the  Kassites  and  the  Min- 
yans  of  Matiene,  in  the  same  age. 

iV.  RtBgum. — ^The  Hittites  like  their  neighbors 
adored  many  gods.   Besides  Set  (or  Sutekh), 
the  "great  ruler  of  heaven,"  and 

1.  Poly-  Istar  O^toreth)^  we  also  find  men- 
flielsni:  Uoned  (in  Qattusil's  treaty)  gods  and 
Names  <rf  goddesses  of  "the  hills  and  rivers  of  the 
Deities       land  of  the  Qatti,"  "the  great  sea,  the 

winds  and  the  clouds."  TesBUfias  was 
known  to  the  Babylonians  as  a  name  of  Rimmon, 
the  god  of  thunder  and  rain.  On  a  bilii^ual  seal 
(in  Hittite  and  cuneiform  characters),  now  in  the 
Aflhmolean  Museum,  we  find  noticed  the  goddess 
Isl^ara,  whose  name,  amon^  the  Kasslt^,  was 
equivalent  to  Istar.  The  Hittite  gods  are  repre- 
sented— like  those  of  the  Asayrians— standing  erect 
on  lions.  One  of  them  (at  Samala  in  Syria)  is 
licai4ieaded  like  Nragal.  They  also  believed  in 
demons,  lilce  the  Akkadians  and  others. 

Their  pantheon  was  thus  also  Mongolic,  and  the 
suggestitm  (by  Dr.  Winckler)  that  they  adored 

Indian  gods  (Indra,  Varuna),  and  the 

2.  Reli^ous  Pers  Mithra,  not  only  seems  improb- 
Sjmbolism  able,  but  is  also  hardly  supported  by 

the  quotations  from  Sem  texts  on 
which  this  idea  la  based.  The  sphinx  is  found  as  a 
Hittite  emblem  at  Eyuk,  N.  of  Pterium,  with  the 
double-headed  eagle  which  ag^,  at  laali-kaia, 
supports  a  pair  of  ddties.  It  also  occurs  at  Tel- 
Ion  as  an  Akkadian  emblem,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Seljuk  Turks  about  1(X)0  AD.  At  Eyuk 
we  have  a  representation  of  a  procession  bringing 
goats  and  rams  to  an  altar.  At  Iflatun-bunar 
the  winged  sun  is  an  emblem  as  in  Babylonia.  At 
Mer'ash,  in  Syria,  the  mother  goddess  carries  her 
ehil^  while  an  eagle  perches  on  a  harp  beside  her. 
At  Gm^emish  the  naked  Istar  is  represented  with 
win^.  The  religious  symbolism,  like  the  names  of 
deitiea,  thus  suuests  a  close  connection  with  the  em- 
Uems  and  beli^  of  the  Kassites  and  Akkadians. 


V.  Seript.—ln  the  16th  cent  BC,  and  down  to 
the  13th  cent.,  the  Hittites  used  the  cundform 
characters   and    the    Bab  language 

1.  Cunei-  for  correspondence  abroad.  On  seus 
form  and  and  mace-heads  they  used  their  own 
Hiero-  hieroglyphics,  together  with  the  cunei- 
glyphic        form.   These  emblems,  which  occur 

on  arohuc  monuments  at  Hamath, 
Carchemish  and  Aleppo  in  Syria,  as  well  as  very 
frequently  in  Cappadocia  and  Fontus,  and  less  fre- 
quently as  far  W.  as  Ionia,  and  on  the  E.  at  Baby- 
lon, are  now  proved  to  be  of  Hittite  origin,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  seal  of  Amuanta  already  noticed. 
The  BUKestion  that  they  were  Hittite  was  first  made 
by  the  late  Dr.  W.  Wright  {British  and  Foreign 
Emngdical  Review,  1874).  About  100  such  monu- 
ments are  now  known,  induding  seals  from  Nineveh 
and  Cappadocia,  and  Hittite  gold  omamoits  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  cases  where  the  texts  accompany  figures 
of  the  gods,  they  are  of  a  votive  character. 

The  script  is  quite  distinctive,  though  many  of 
the  emblems  are  similar  to  those  used  by  the 

Akkadians.   There  are  some  170  signs 

2.  Desoip-  in  all^  arranged  one  below  another  in 
tion  of  the  hue — as  among  Akkadians.  The 
Signs  lines  read  alternately  from  right  to  left 

and  from  left  to  ri^t,  the  profile  em- 
blems always  fadng  the  beginning  of  eadi  line. 

The  interpretation  of  these  texts  is  still  a  contro- 
versial question,  but  the  most  valuable  suggestion 
toward  their  understanding  is  that  made  oy  the 
late  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  (see  The  .Alphabel,  1883). 
A  syllabary  which  was  afterward  used  by  the 


Inscription  and  Mutilated  Figure  from  Jerabis. 

Greeks  in  (I^nis,  and  which  is  foimd  extensively 
spread  in  Ama  Minor,  Egypt,  Pal,  Crete,  and  even 
on  later  coins  in  Spain,  was  recognized  by  Dr. 
Taylor  as  bang  derived  from  the  Hittite  signs.  It 
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was  dedphered  by  Georse  Smith  from  a  Cypriote- 
Fhoenieian  bilingual,  and  appears  to  {pve  the  sounds 

applying  to  some  60  signs.  These 
3.  Interpre-  sounds  are  confirmed  by  the  short  bi- 
tation  ot  linguals  as  yet  known,  and  they  appear 
Honnnwnts  in  aonie  eases  at  least  to  be  tuv  clearly 

the  monoayllalMC  words  which  apply 
in  Akkadian  to  nmilar  emblems.  We  have  thus 
the  bases  of  a  comparative  study,  bv  aid  of  a 
known  language  ana  script — a  method,  similar  to 
that  which  enabled  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon  to  recover 
scientifically  the  lost  cuneiform,  or  Champollion 
to  decipher  f^yp  hieroglyphics.  See  also  Archae- 
ology OF  Asia  Minob;  Recent  Explobation. 

LiraBATUBX. — The  Egyp  notices  will  be  found  in 
BrugSCh'S  A  HittOTji  of  Baypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  1879, 
%ad  the  A^yr  In  Schrader  g  Cunet'/orm  Interivtiont  and 
th»  OT,  ET,  1885.  The  discoveries  of  Chantre  are 
published  In  his  Uitaion  en  Cavpadoee,  1898,  and  those 
of  Dr.  H.  Wlnckler  In  the  Milteitunoen  der  deutschea 
Orient-a»$ellachaft,  no.  35.  December,  1907.  The  re- 
searches of  Humajm  and  Puchsteln,  Reieen  in  Klein- 
aeien  und  Nordiyrxen,  1890,  are  also  valuable  for  thl< 
question ;  as  Is  also  Dr.  Robert  Koldewey's  discovery  of 
a  Hlttlte  monument  at  Babylon  (Die  hettiiehe  Jnechrifl, 
1900).  The  recent  discovery  of  sculpture  at  a  site  N.  of 
Samala  by  Profeesor  Oaratang  Is  published  In  the  Annate 
of  Archaeology,  I,  no.  4,  1908,  oy  the  University  of  Llver- 
vpol.  These  sculptures  are  supposed  to  date  about  800 
BO,  but  no  accompanying  Inscrlpttona  have  as  yet  been 
found.  The  views  of  the  present  writer  are  detailed  In 
his  Tell  Amarna  Tablet*,  2d  ed,  1894.  and  In  The  Hiltitee 
and  Their  Langvagee,  1898.  Dr.  Sayce  has  given  an 
account  of  his  researches  In  a  small  volume.  The  HittiUe, 
1888.  but  many  discoveries  bv  Sir  C.  Wilson,  Mr.  D.  O. 
Hogarth,  Sir  W.  Ramsay,  and  other  explorers  have  since 
been  published,  and  are  scattered  in  various  periodicals 
not  easily  accessible.  The  suggestions  of  Drs,  Jensen, 
Hommel,  and  Pelser,  In  Germany,  of  comparison  with 
Armenian,  Georgian  and  Ttu-klsh,  have  not  as  yet  pro- 
duced any  agreement;  nor  have  those  of  Dr.  Sayce,  who 
looks  to  Vannlc  or  to  Or;  and  further  light  on  Hlttite 
decipherment  is  still  awaited.  See,  tarwBt,  Professor 
Oarstaog's  Land  of  the  HiUitei,  1910. 

  C.  R.  OWDKB 

HCVITEi  hi'vit  OTt,  ^ivnol;  EioSot,  Heualos): 
A  son  of  Canaan  (Gen  10  17),  i.e.  an  inhabitant  of 

the  land  of  Canaan  along  with  the 
1.  Name     Canaanite  and  other  tribes  (Ex  S  17, 

etc).  In  the  list  of  Canaanite  peoples 
pven  in  Gen  IS  19-21,  the  Hivites  are  omitted 
in  the  Heb  text,  though  inserted  in  LXX  and  S. 
Gesenius  suuesta  that  the  name  is  descriptive, 
meaning  "viUageTS."  The  difficulty  of  explaining 
it  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  confused 
with  "Horite"  in  some  passages  of  the  Heb  text. 
In  Josh  9  7  the  LXX  reads  ''Horite"  as  also  does 
Cod.  A  in  Gen  84  2,  and  in  Gen  86  2  a  comparison 
with  vs  24.25  shows  that  "Horite"  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  "Hivite." 

In  Jgs  8  3  the  Hittitea  are  described  as  dwelling 
"in  Mount  Lebanon,  from  Mount  Baal-hermon  unto 

the  entrance  of  Hamath,"  andln  accord- 
S.  Geo-  ance  with  this  the  Hivite  is  described 
graphical  in  Josh  11  3  as  being  "under  Hermon 
Situation     in  the  land  of  Mizpeh,"  and  in  2  S  34 

7  they  are  mentioned  immediately 
after  "the  stronghold  of  Tyre."  Hence  the  LXX 
(Cod.  A)  reading  must  be  right  in  Gen  84  2  and 
Josh  9  7,  which  makes  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem 
and  Gibeon  Horites  instead  of  Hivites:  indeed,  in 
Gen  48  22  the  people  of  Shechem  are  called  Amorite, 
though  this  was  a  general  name  for  the  population 
of  Canaan  in  the  patriarchal  period.  No  name 
resembling  Hivite  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Egyp 
OT  Bab  inscriptions.  A.  H.  Satcb 

mZKI,  hiz'kl  Cp'jrt,  hizlfl;  LXX  'AJoKt, 
Azakl;  AVHezeki):  A  son  of  Elpaal,  a  descendant 
of  Benjamin  CI  Ch  8  17). 

HIZEIAH,  hiz-kl'a  (H^pTn,  ^tz^IydA;  LXX 
'E^Kte,  Etekla,  "strength  of  Jeh"): 


(1)  A  son  of  Neariah,  a  descendant  of  David 
(1  Ch  3  23,  AV  "Hezekiah"). 

(2)  An  ancestor  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  (Zeph 

I  1).  In  RV  this  word  is  here  ti^  "Henekiah." 
This  name  again  appears  in  Neh  10  17  [Heb  18) 
in  the  form  of  "Hizkijah"  in  AV,  but  as  "Heiekiab'' 
in  RV.    See  Hezekiah. 

HOAR,  hQr,  HOARY,  hOr'i.  See  Colob  (S); 
Ha.b. 

HOAR-FROST,  hGr'frost,  HOART.   See  Frost. 

HOBAB, hO'bab  (^h ,  ftdbkobh,  "beloved";  LXX 
'Opdp,  Obdb) :  This  name  occurs  only  twice  (Nu  10 
29;  Jgs  4  11).  It  is  not  certain  whether  it  denotes 
the  father-in-law  or  the  brother-in-law  of  Moaes. 
The  direct  statement  of  Nu  10  29  is  that  Hobab 
was  "the  son  of  Reuel"  (AV  "Raguel").   This  is 

Srobably  the  correct  view  and  finds  support  in  Ex 
B  27,  which  tells  ub  that  Bome  time  before  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Sinai,  Jethro  had 
departed  and  returned  to  his  own  land.  The  state- 
ment of  Jgs  4  11  is  ambiguous,  and  therefore  does 
not  help  us  out  of  the  difficult/,  but  is  rather  itself 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  earliw  statement 
in  Nu  10  29. 

Mohammedan  traditions  favor  the  view  that 
Hobab  was  only  another  name  for  Jethro.  But 
this  has  little  weight  against  the  statements  of 
Scripture.  However,  whether  father-in-law  or 
brother-in-law  to  Moses,  the  service  he  rendered  to 
the  leader  of  the  hosta  <H  Israel  was  most  valuable 
and  beautiful.  Hobab  was  an  experienced  sheikh 
of  the  desert  whose  counsel  and  companionship 
Moses  desired  in  the  unfamiliar  regions  through 
which  he  was  to  journey.  His  knowledge  of  the 
wilderness  and  of  its  possible  dangers  would  enable 
him  to  be  to  the  Israelites  "instead  of  eyes." 

The  facta  recorded  of  tliis  man  are  too  meag^  to 
enable  us  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  ariae  con- 
cerning him.  A  difficulty  that  remuns  unsolved  is 
the  fact  that  in  Jgs  1  16  and  4  11  he  is  described  as 
a  Kenite,  while  in  Ex  8  1  and  18  1,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  "the  priest  of  Midian." 

Jessb  L.  Cotton 
HOBAH,  hO'ba  (TQ'in ,  kdbkah) :  A  place  "on  the 
left  hand,"  i.e.  to  the  N.  of  "Damascus,"  to  which 
Abraham  pursued  the  defeated  army  of  Chedor- 
laomer  (Gen  14  15).  It  is  i^robably  identical  with 
the  modem  Hoba,  about  60  miles  N. W.  of  Damascus. 

HOBAIAH,  hfr-b&'ya  (n^;i?,  ^hayOk,  "whom 
Jeh  hides,"  i.e.  "protects"):  The  head  of  a  priestlv 
family  that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zenibbabel. 
Because  they  could  not  trace  their  genaUogy,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  serve  in  the  prieBtly  office 
(Neh  7  63  f).  In  the        of  this  passage  and  in  the 

II  list  of  Ezr  2  61,  this  name  appears  in  the  form 
^'Habaiah"  (H^SI^,  ifObhayydh).  "Obdia"  is  the 
form  of  the  word  in  1  £ad  S  38. 

HOCK  (^p;? ,  'ajar,  "to  root  out") :  To  hamstring, 
i.e.  to  render  useless  by  cutting  the  tendons  of  the 
hock  (in  AV  and  ERV  "hough").  "In  their  self- 
will  they  hocked  an  ox"  (Gen  49  6,  AV  "dig^ 
down  a  wall"),  in  their  destructiveness  maiming 
those  which  tjiey  could  not  carry  off.  See  also 
Josh  11  6.9;  2  S  8  4. 

HOD,  hod  cm,  hddh,  "majesty,"  "splendor"; 
LXX  A,  'OS,  Had;  B,  'ftA,  Od):  One  of  the  sons 
of  Zophah,  a  descendant  of  Asher  (1  Ch  7  37). 

HODAIAH,  hO-d&'ya.   See  Hodaviah. 
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HODAVIAH,  hod-arvl'a  (H^'^Vl,  hBdhawyOh, 
or  ^"^Tn^t  hedhawySha;  LXX  A,  *nSov(a,  HO- 

doula): 

(1)  One  of  the  heads  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manaaseh 
dnthe£.oftheJotdan(l  Ch  6  24). 

0)  A  Beniamite,  the  son  of  Haraenuah  (1  C3i  9 
7). 

(3)  A  Levite,  who  seeine  to  have  been  the  head 
<rf  an  important  family  in  that  Iribe  (Ezr  3  40). 
In  Neh  T  43  the  name  is  Hodevah  (Hl'^in ,  kddh*- 
tpflA;  ^•i9T\yy\T\,hddk'ySh).   Cf  Ezr  8  9. 

(4)  A  son  of  Elioenai,  and  a  descendant  of  David 
(1  Ch  S  24;  mrf]7\,hodhaywakil:  J^tiVm^, 
hSdhawy&kH,  AV  "Hodaiah"). 

HODESH,  ho'deah  (U^^H .  ^ddheah,  "new  moon") : 
One  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a  Benjaznite  (1  Ch 
«9). 

HODEVAH,  h6-dS'va,  hO'dS-va  (Tll-jin,  hddh'- 
wdA,  nnin,  hddhfyOh,  "splendor  of  Jeh"):  A 
Levite  and  founder  of  a  Levite  family,  seventy-fom: 
(rf  whom  returned  from  exile  with  Z^ubbabel,  538 
BC  (Neh  T  43).  ARVm  gives  as  another  reading 
"Hodeiah."  In  Ezr  2  40  he  is  called  Hodaviah. 
<rf  wlucii  Hodevah  and  Hodeiah  are  8l4i^t  textual 
craruptjonB,  and  in  Ezr  8  9  Judah,  a  name  prac- 
tically symH^moua. 

HODIAH,  hfl-dl'a,  HODIJAH,  hfi-dTja  (^^, 
hddhtyah,  "splendor  of  Jeh"): 

(1)  A  brothflr4n-bw  of  Naham  (1  Ch  i  19). 
and  posfflbly  for  that  reason  reckoned  a  member  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.   AV  tr  "his  mfe"  is  wrong. 

(2)  Chie  of  the  Levi  tea  who  explained  to  the 
people  the  Law  as  read  by  Ezra  (Neh  8  7)  and  led 
their  pr^ers  (Neh  9  5).  He  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  two  Levitt  of  this  name  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant of  Nehemiah  (Neh  10  10.13). 

(3)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  who  sealed 
the  covenant  (rf  Nehemiah  (Neh  10  18). 

,  J.  Grat  McALuann 
HOGLAH,  bog'la  (HMn,  fj^hlsh,  "partridge"): 
The  third  of  five  daughters  of  Zelophehad  of  the 
bibe  of  Manasseh  (Nu  26  33) .  Z-  leaving  no  male 
bdr,  it  was  made  a  statute  that  the  inheritance  in 
such  eases  should  pass  to  the  daughters,  if  such 
there  were,  as  joint  heirs,  on  condition,  however,  of 
marriage  within  the  tribe  (Nu  27  1-11;  86  1-12; 
Josh  If  3f). 

HOHAH«  hO'bam  (DTtTI,  kdhdm,  "whom  Jeh 
impels[7]"  Gee.):  An  Amorite  king  of  Hebron  and 
one  of  tiie  five  kings  of  the  Amoritea  who  leagued 
for  war  on  Gibeon  because  of  its  treaty  of  peace 
with  Joshua.  The  five  were  defeated  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Beth-horon,  shut  up  in  the  cave  at  Mak- 
kedah  in  which  they  had  taken  refu^,  and  after 
the  battle  were  slain,  hanged  and  cast  mto  the  cave 
(Josh  10  1-27). 

HOISE,  hoiz:  The  older  form  of  "hoist"  (OE 
hoite),  to  raise,  to  lift,  and  is  the  tr  of  epoiro,  "to 
lift  up":  "they  ....  hoised  up  the  mainsail  to 
the  wind"  (Acts  27  40).  RV  ''and  hoisting  up 
ihe  foresail  to  the  wind";  Wlolif  has  "lefte  up/* 
Tindale  "hoysed  up." 

BOLD,  hold:  In  ARV  frequently  "stronghold" 
(JS9  9  49;  1  S  23  4;  34  22;  2  S  B  17;  23  14; 
1  Cb  11  16:  13  16).  See  Fortification.  In  Rev 
K  2  for  AV  "cage"  (phidakt)  RV  substitutes,  as  in 
first  duise,  '*iKM,"  and  m  m  "prison." 

HOLDING,  hOl'ding:  Occurs  with  various 
shades  of  meaning:  (1)  as  the  tr  of  tdmakh,  "to 


I. 


11. 


acquire/'  it  has  the  sense  of  takii^,  obtaining  (Isa 
88  15,  KV  "that  shaketh  his  hands  from  takmg  a 
bribe/'  ERV,  as  AV,  "holding");  (2)  of  Jfcfii^  ^to 
hold/'  "contain,"  having  the  sense  o£  etmtaming 
or  restraining  (Jer  6  11,  ^1  am  weary  with  holding 
in") :  (3)  of  kraU5,  "to  recrive,"  "observe,"  "main- 
tain*^*  (Afk  7  3,  "holding  the  tradition  of  the 
elders";  1  Tim  1  19,  Sch6.  "holding  faith  and  a 

f;ood  conscience";  8  9,  "holding  the  mystery  of  the 
aith  in  a  pure  conscience") ;  (4)  holding  fast,  cleav- 
ing to,  krateO  (Col  2  19,  "not  holding  the  head," 
RV  "Tiolding  fast";  cf  Acts  8  11:  Rev  7  1, 
"hcddiiw  t^e  four  winds  of  the  earth,  uiat  no  wind 
Bhouhl  blow");  anlichtmai,  "to  hold  over  against 
one's  self,"  "to  hold  fast"  (Tit  1  9,  RV  "holding 
to  the  faithful  word");  (5)  holding  forth,  epichO, 
"to  hold  upon,  to  hold  out  toward"  (PMl  2  16, 
"holding  forth  the  word  of  life,"  so  RV) ;  Lightfoot 
has  "holding  out"  (as  offering);  others,  however, 
render  "holding  fast,"  persevering  in  the  Christian 
faith  and  life — connecting  with  being  "blameless 
and  faannlesa"  in  ver  15.  W.  L.  Wai.kiir 

HOLINESS,  hO'U-nea  (tS'lTR,  imsah,  "holy," 
t>Tp,  ^ddhesh,  "holiness";  *Tr*^  hdgioa,  "holy"): 

In  tkb  OT  Mkaninq  or  thb  TsBlf 

1.  The  Holiness  of  God 

(1)  Abeoluteaess  and  Majestr 

(2)  Ethical  Holiness 

2.  HoUness  ot  Place,  Time  and  Object 

3.  Holiness  of  Men 

(1)  Ceremonial 

(2)  Ethical  and  Spiritual 
Ik  thb  NT:  Te»  Obbistiah  Oomcbptiom 

1.  Applied  to  Ood 

2.  To  Christ 

3.  To  Things 

4.  To  Christians 

(1)  As  Separate  from  the  World 

(2)  As  Bound  to  the  Pursuit  of  an  Ethical  Ideal 

/.  In  thm  OT  Meaning  of  fA«  Tmrm, — ^There  has 
been  mudi  discussion  as  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  Sem  root  t^DSH,  by  which  the  notion  w 
hohnesB  is  expressed  in  the  OT.  Some  would  con- 
nect it  with  an  Aasyr  word  denoting  purity,  clear- 
ness; most  modem  scholars  incline  to  the  view 
that  the  primary  idea  is  that  of  cutting  off  or  separa- 
tion. Etymology  gives  no  sure  verdict  on  the  point, 
but  the  idea  of  separation  lends  itself  best  to  the 
various  senses  in  which  the  word  "holiness"  is  em- 
ployed. In  primitive  Sem  usage  "holiness"  seems 
to  have  eoqurwsed  nothing  more  wan  that  ceremonial 
separation  of  an  object  from  common  use  which  the 
modem  study  of  savage  regions  has  rendered  famil- 
iar imder  the  name  ^taboo  (W.  R.  Smith,  Rdiipon 
of  (As  Semiiea,  Lect  iv).  But  within  the  Bib.  sphere, 
with  which  alone  we  are  immediately  concerned, 
holiness  attaches  itself  first  of  all,  not  to  visible 
objects,  but  to  the  invisible  Jeh,  and  to  places,  sea^ 
sons,  things  and  human  beings  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  associated  with  Ifim.  And  while  the  idea  m 
ceremonial  holiness  runs  throu^  the  OT,  the  ethi- 
cal signifioance  vdiich  Christiamty  attrS)Utes  to  the 
term  is  nerra-  wholly  absent,  and  gradual^  rises  m 
the  course  of  the  revelation  into  more  emphatic 
prominence. 

As  applied  to  God  the  notion  of  holiness  is  used 
in  the  OT  in  two  distinct  senses:  (1)  First  in  the 
more  general  sense  of  separation  from 
1.  The  all  that  is  human  uid  earthly.  It  thus 
HoUness  doiotes  the  absoluteness,  majesty,  and 
of  God  awfulness  of  the  Creator  in  Hts  dis- 
tinction from  the  creature.  In  this 
use  of  the  word,  "holiness"  is  Uttle  more  than 
an  equivalent  general  term  for  "Godhead,"  and  the 
adj.  holy"  is  almost  synonymous  with  "Divine" 
(cf  Dnl  4  8.9.18;  5  11).  Jeh's  "holy  arm"  (Isa 
63  10:  Fs  98  1)  is  His  Divine  arm,  and  His  "holy 
name*^  (Lev  30  3,  etc)  is  His  Divine  name.  Whm 
Hannah  sings  "There  is  none  holy  as  Jeh"  (1  S  3  2), 
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the  rest  of  the  verse  suffieata  that  she  ia  referring 
Dot  to  His  ethical  bdmees,  but  Bim|jy  to  His 
supreme  Divinity. 

(2)  But,  in  the  next  plaoe,  holiness  of  character 
in  the  distinct  ethical  sense  is  ascribed  to  dod. 
The  injunction,  ''Be  ye  holy;  for  I  am  holy"  (Lev 
11  44;  19  2),  plainly  implies  an  ethical  concep- 
tion. Men  cannot  reeemble  God  in  His  incom- 
municable attributes.  They  can  reflect  His  like- 
ness only  along  the  lines  of  those  moral  Qualities  of 
righteousness  and  love  in  which  true  holiness  con- 
sists. In  the  Psahuists  and  Prophets  the  Divine 
holiness  becomes,  above  all,  an  ethical  reality  con- 
victing men  of  sin  (Isa  6  3.6)  and  demanding  of 
those  who  would  stand  in  His  presence  clean  hands 
and  a  pure  heart  (Ps  34  3  f). 

From  the  holiness  of  God  is  derived  that  cere- 
momal  holiness  of  things  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  OT  religion.  Whatever  is  con- 
S.  Holiness  nected  with  the  worship  of  the  holy 
of  Place,  Jeh  ia  itself  holy.  Nothing  ia  holy  in 
Time  and  Itself,  but  anything  becomes  holy  by 
Object  its  consecration  to  Him.  A  place 
when  He  manifests  His  presence  is 
haiy  ground  (Ex  8  5).  The  tabernacle  or  temple 
in  wmch  His  glory  is  revealed  is  a  holy  buildmg 
(Ex  as  29;  2  Ch  S5  5);  and  all  its  sacrifices  (Ex 
S9  33),  ceremonial  materials  (SO  25;  Nu  6  17) 
and  utensils  (1  K  8  4)  are  also  holy.  The  Sab- 
bath is  ho^  because  it  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
(Ehc  10  8-11).  "Holiness,  in  short,  expresses  a 
rdtOion,  which  consists  ne^tively  in  separation 
from  common  use,  and  positively  in  dedication  to 
the  service  of  Jeh'*  (Skinner  in  HDB  II,  395). 

The  holiness  of  men  is  of  two  kinds:  (l)  A  cere- 
monial holiness^  corresponding  to  that  of  impersonal 
objects  and  depending  upon  their  rela- 
3.  Holiness  tion  to  the  outward  service  of  Jeh. 
of  Hen  Priests  and  Levites  are  holy  because 
th^  have  been  "hallowed"  or  "sancti- 
fied" by  acts  of  consecration  (Ex  29  1;  Lev  8  12. 
30) .  The  Naurite  is  holy  because  he  has  separated 
himself  unto  the  Lord  (Nu  6  5).  Above  all, 
Israel,  notwithstanding  all  its  sins  and  shortcomings, 
is  holy,  as  a  nation  separated  fropi  other  nations 
for  Divine  purposes  and  uses  (Ex  19  6,  etc;  cf 
Lev  20  24).  (2)  But  out  of  this  merely  ceremonial 
holiness  there  emeives  a  higher  holiness  that  is  spirit- 
ual and  ethical  For  unlilre  other  creatures  man  was 
made  in  ibe  image  of  God  and  capable  of  reflecting 
the  IMvine  likeness.  And  as  God  reveals  Himseu 
aa  etJiically  holy.  He  calls  man  to  a  holiness  resem- 
bling His  own  (Lev  19  2).  In  the  so-called  "Law  of 
Holmess"  (Lev  17-36),  God's  demand  for  moral 
holiness  is  made  clear;  and  yet  the  moral  contents 
of  the  Law  are  still  intermingled  with  ceremonial 
elements  (17  10  ff;  19  19;  31  Iff).  In  psalm  and 
prophecy,  however,  a  purely  ethical  oonception 
comes  into  view — the  oonception  of  a  human  holi- 
ness which  rests  upon  righteousness  and  truth 
(Ps  16  1  f)  and  the  poasession  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit  (Isa  57  15).  This  corresponds  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  God  who,  being  Himself  ethically 
holy,  esteems  justice,  mercy  and  lowty  piety  more 
highly  than  sacrifice  (Hos  6  6;  Mic  6  6-8). 

JU,  in  thm  NTs  7%«  ChriMtian  Conception. — 
The  idea  of  holineaa  ie  expressed  here  chiefly  by 
the  word  kiuioa  and  its  derivatives,  which  corre- 
spond very  cuwely  to  the  words  of  the  ^DSH  group 
in  Heb,  and  are  employed  to  render  them  in  the 
LXX.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  NT  idea  of 
holiness  is  that  the  external  aspect  of  it  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  ethical  meaning  has 
become  supreme.  The  ceremonial  idea  still  exists 
in  contemporary  Judaism,  and  is  typically  repre- 
sented by  the  FWisees  (Mk  7  1-13;  Lk  18  11  f). 
But  Jesus  proclfumed  a  new  view  cn  rdigion  and 


morality  according  to  which  men  are  cleansed  or 
d^ed,  not  by  anything  outward,  but  by  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts  (Mt  16  17-20),  and  God  is 
to  be  worshipped  neither  in  Samaria  nor  Jems,  but 
whnever  men  seek  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (Jn 
4  21-24). 

In  the  NT  the  term  "holy"  is  seldom  applied 
to  God,  and  except  in  quotations  from  the  OT 
(Lk  1  49;  1  Pet  1  15  f),  only  in  the 
1.  Apidied  Johannine  writings  (Jn  17  11:  Rev 
to  Ood  4  8;  8  10).  But  It  is  constantly  used 
of  the  Spuit  of  God  (Mt  1  18;  Acts 
1  2;  Rom  6  6,  etc),  who  now,  in  contrast  with 
OT  usage,  becomes  spedfically  the  Holy  Spirit  or 
Holy  Ghost. 

In  several  passages  the  term  is 
8.  Jto^ed  applied  to  Christ  (Mk  1  24;  Acts  8 
to  Chnst      14;  4  30,  etc),  as  being  the  veiy  type 

of  ethical  perfection  (cf  He  7  26). 
In  keeping  with  the  fact  that  things  are  holy  in  a 
derivative  sense  through  their  relationship  to  God, 

the  word  is  uaed  of  Jerus  (Mt  4  6), 
8.  Applied  the  OT  covenant  (Uc  1  72),  the 
to  Things     Scripturea  (Rom  1  2),  the  Law  (7 

12),  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  £2 
Pet  1  18),  etc. 

But  it  is  esp.  in  its  apidication  to  Christians  that 
the  idea  of  holiness  meets  us  in  the  NT  in  a  sense 

that  is  characteristic  and  distinctive. 
4.  ^il^ed  to  Christ's  people  are  regularly  called 
Chriimau    "saints"  or  holy  persons,  andholinessin 

tiie  h^h  ethical  and  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  word  is  used  to  denote  the  appropriato  quality 
of  their  life  and  conduct.  (1)  No  doubt,  as  applied 
to  behevers,  "saints"  conveys  in  the  first  place  the 
notion  of  a  separation  from  the  world  and  a  con- 
secration to  God.  Just  aa  Israel  under  the  old 
covenant  was  a  chosen  race,  so  the  Christian  church 
in  succeeding  to  Israel's  privities  becomes  a  holy 
nation  (1  Pet  8  9),  and  the  Christian  individual, 
as  one  of  the  elect  people,  becomes  a  holy  man  or 
woman  (Col  8  12).  In  Paul's  usage  all  baptized 
poBona  are  "saints,"  however  far  they  may  still 
be  from  the  saintly  character  (cf  1  Cor  1  2.14 
with  6  1  ff).  (2)  But  though  the  use  of  the  name 
does  not  imply  high  ethical  character  as  a  realized 
fact,  it  always  assumes  it  as  an  ideal  and  an  obhga- 
tion.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  taken  up  His  abode  in  the  heart  cn  every 
regenerate  person^  and  that  a  work  of  positive 
sanctification  is  gomg  on  there.  The  NT  leaves  no 
room  for  the  thought  of  a  holiness  divorced  from 
those  moral  qualities  which  the  holy  God  demands ' 
of  those  whom  He  has  called  to  be  Hia  people.  See 
Sanctification. 

LrrEitATURB. — Robertson  Smith,  Beligion  of  th*  Stm- 
He;  hecU  III.  W;  A.  B.  DavIdBOn,  Theology  of  the  OT, 
145  £f;  Schulto.  Theologt/  of  the  OT.  II.  167  9;  Orr.  Sin 
a*  a  Problem  ofTo-day,  en  111;  Sanday-Headlam,  Romane. 
12ff;  arta.  "BoUneoa"  In  HDB  and  "HeUlglcett  Gott«« 
Im  AT"  In  RE. 

J.  C.  Laubeht 
HOLLOW,  hor«  (99,  haph,  35),  ndbhabh): 
"Hollow"  is  the  tr  of  kaph,  "hollow"  (Gen  82 
25.32,  "the  hollow  of  his  thigh,"  the  hippan  or 
socket,  over  the  sciatic  nerve);  of  ndbAafen,  "to  be 
hollow"  (Ex  27  8;  88  7:  Jer  62  21);  of  aho'al, 
"hollow"  (Isa  40  12,  "Who  hath  measured  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand?"  [in  handfuls; 
cf  1  K  20  10;  £zk  18  19]);  of  makhUsh.  "a  mor- 
tar," "socket  of  a  tooth"  (from  its  shape)  (Jgs  16 
19,  "God  clave  an  [RV  "the"]  hollow  place  that  is 
in  Lehi");  of  sh'lfa^drardth,  prob.  from  iid'ar,  "to 
sink"  (Lev  14  37,  "the  wafts  of  the  house  with 
hollow  strakes,"  so  ERV,  ARV  "hollow  streaks," 
depressions);  of  koHAtes  (Wisd  17  19,  "the  hollow 
mountains,"  RV  "hollows  of  the  mountains");  of 
koUOma  (2  Mace  1  19,  "hollow  place  of  a  pit,"  RV 
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"hollow  of  a  well");  of  anbrddla  (3  5,  "a  hollow 
cave,"  RV  "a  chamb^  in  the  rockj''  m  "Gr  a  caver- 
nous chamber").  W.  jL  Walxbb 

HOLM-TREE,  hfim'trt: 

(1)  nnr^,  UrMOh  (Isa  U  14,  AV  "eyprtm"): 
The  name,  from  tiie  root  meaning  (of  Arab,  taraxa) 

"to  be  hardj"  impliea  some  very  hard  wood.  Vulg 
baa  ilex,  which  is  Lat  for  holm  oak,  bo  named  from 
its  holly-like  leaves  (hoUen  in  OE-  "holly") ;  this  tr 
has  now  been  adopted,  but  it  ia  doubtful. 

(2)  wfMot,  prinoa,  Sus  ver  68-  This  is  the  ilex  or 
holm  oak.  There  is  a  play  on  the  words  priTio$ 
and  prfwi  (lit-  "saw")in  ts  58and59  (see  Susanna). 
The  evergreen  or  holm  oak  is  represented  by  two 
spedes  in  Pal,  Quareut  ilex  and  Q.  coccifera.  The 
leaf  of  both  species  is  somewhat  like  a  small  holly 
leaf,  is  glossy  green  and  usually  spiny.  The  Q.  tiae 
is  insig^cant,  but  Q.  coccifera  is  a  magnificent  tree 
growing  to  a  height  of  40  ft.  or  more,  and  often 
found  in  Falflourishins  near  sacred  tombs,  and  itself 
not  infrequently  Uie  object  of  superstitious  venera- 
tion. £.  W.  G.  Mas  TERM  AN 

BOLOFERNES,  hot-A-fOr'nei  COXo^Wi  OJo- 
phimia) :  According  to  the  Book  of  Jth,  chi^  cap- 
tain of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  Assyrians 
(Jth  2  4),  who  was  commissioned  to  make  war 
upon  the  West  country  and  to  receive  from  the 
inhabitants  the  usual  tokens  of  complete  sub- 
mission, earth  and  water.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  of  H.,  who  thus  became  the  typical 
persecutor  of  the  JewSf  was  to  compel  men  eveiy- 
where  to  worship  Nebuchadnezxar.  He  was  slam 
by  Judith,  the  heroine  of  the  book  of  that  name, 
during  the  siege  of  Bethulia.  There  is  no  notice  of 
H.  except  in  the  Book  of  Jth.  The  termination  of 
the  wonl  would  seem  to  indicate  a  Pers  origin  for 
the  name.  The  H.  of  Shakespeu%  and  Rabdais 
ia  in  no  way  conneoted  with  tne  deeds  of  the  H. 

the  ApOC.  J.  HUTCBIBON 

HOLON,  hfl'lon  (fsh  or  "pbh ,  hSldn) : 

(1)  One  of  the  towns  in  the  hill  country  of 
Judah  (Josh  IB  51)  assigned  to  the  Levites  (21 
15).  In  1  Ch  6  &S  (Heb  43),  it  is  Hilek  (which 
see).  The  site  may  be  the  important  ruins  of 
BeU  Miam  (see  PEF,  111,  313,  321,  Sh  XXI). 

(2)  Probably  once  an  important  town  in  the 
'^lain,"  i.e.  plateau,  of  Moab  (Jer  48  21);  the 
Bite  is  unknown. 

HOLTDAY,  hO'li-d&:  This  word  occurs  twice  in 
AV.  viz.  Ps  42  4,  "a  multitude  that  kept  [RV 
"keejiing"]  holyda^,"  and  Col  2  16.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  a  rendenng  of  the  Gr  word  ^p^^,  heorti, 
the  ordinary  term  for  a  religious  festival.  RV 
tr*  "feast  day."  In  the  former  instance  "keeping 
holyday"  renders  ^yiTl ,  ^kigh.  The  vb.  means  to 
**make  a  in^mafse,"  or  "keep  a  religious  festival." 
OcoasicMially  the  idea  of  merrymaking  prevails,  as 
in  1  S  SO  16 — "eatingand drinking,"  and enjoyii^ 
tiiemaelves  merrily.  The  I^almist  (who  was  per- 
haps an  exiled  priest)  remembers  with  poignant 
r^p^t  how  he  used  to  lead  relipous  processions  on 
festival  occasions.  T.  Lewis 

HOLT  GHOST,  hfi'li  gOst.   See  Holt  Spisit. 

HOLT  GHOST  (SPIRIT),  SIJX  AGAINST  THE. 

See  Blasphemy;  Holy  Spirtt,  III,  1,  (4). 

HOLT  OP  HOLIES,  hO'liz  (D"'VT^ri  t^p,  to- 
dhesh  ha^^ddhOahlm,  Ex  26  33,  "Q^ ,  d'bhir,  1  K 
6  16,  etc;  in  the  NT,  S-yut  itylmv,  hdgia  Awtdn,  He 
d  3):  The  name  gjven  to  the  innermost  abrine,  or 
adytum  trf  the  sanctuary  of  Jeh. 


Holiness 
Holy  Plsce 


The  most  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness  (Ex  26  31-33)  was  a  small  cube  of 
10  cubits  (15  ft.)  every  way.   It  was 

1.  In  the  divided  from  the  holy  place  by  a  veil 
Tabernacle  which  was  lifted  when  entrance  iraa 

made  (see  Veil).  Ceiled  by  ourtaina 
iriiich  hote  cherubic  figures  embrcadered  in  blue  and 
purple  and  scarlet  (26  1),  it  contained  no  furniture 
but  the  Ark  of  the  (jovenant,  covered  by  a  slab  of 
gold  called  the  Merct-Seat  (q.v.),  and  having 
within  it  only  the  two  stone  tables  of  the  Law  (see 
Tabernacle;  Ark  op  Covenant).  Only  the 
high  priest,  and  he  but  once  a  year,  on  the  great 
Day  op  Atonement  (q.v.),  was  permitted  to  enter 
within  the  veil,  clothed  in  pemten^  gaimmts, 
amid  a  cloud  of  incense,  and  with  blood  of  SMirifioe 
(Lev  16;  cf  He  9  7). 

The  proportions  of  the  most  holy  place  in  the 
first  temple  were  the  same  aa  in  the  tabernacle, 

but  the  dimensions  were  doubled. 

2.  la  tiie  The  sacred  chamber  was  enlarged  to  20 
Temple  of  cubits  (30  ft.)  each  way.  We  now 
Solomon      meet  with  the  word  drbhiT,  "oracle" 

(1  K  6  16,  etc),  which  with  the 
exception  of  Ps  28  2,  belonging  perhaps  to  the 
same  age,  is  met  with  in  Scripture  only  in  the  period 
of  Solomon's  reien.  This  sanctum,  like  its  pied- 
eoeeeot,  containea  but  one  piece  of  f  umiture — ^the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  It  had,  however,  one  new 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  two  lai^  figures  of  cheru- 
bim of  olive  wood,  covered  with  gold,  with  wings 
stretching  from  wall  to  wall,  beneath  which  the  axk 
was  now  placed  (1  £  6  23-28;  2  Ch  S  10-13; 
see  Temple). 

In  Eseki^'s  t^ple  plans,  which  in  many  thinss 
may  have  been  those  of  the  temple  of  Zerubl^el, 

the  prophet  gives  20  cubits  as  the 
8.  hi  Later  length  and  breadth  of  the  most  holy 
Times         place,   showing   that   these  figures 

were  retarded  as  too  sacred  to  undergo 
change  (Ezk  41  4).  There  was  then  no  Ark  <^ 
the  Covenant,  but  Jewish  tradition  relates  that  tiie 
blood  of  the  great  Day  of  Atononait  was  sprinkled 
on  an  unhewn  stone  that  stood  in  its  place.  In 
Herod's  templ^  the  dimensions  of  the  two  holy 
chambers  remained  the  same — at  least  in  length 
and  breadth  (see  Temple,  Hbbod's).  The  holiest 
place  continued  empty.  In  the  spoils  of  the  temple 
depicted  on  the  Arcn  of  Titus  there  is  no  representa- 
tion of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant;  only  of  the  futni- 
ture  of  the  outer  chamber  or  h(dy  place. 

In  the  Ep.  to  Ute  He  we  are  taught  that  the 
true  holy  ofhoUes  is  tiie  heaven  into  which  Jesus 

has  now  entered  to  appear  in  virtue  of 
4.  Figxira-  His  own  sacrifice  in  the  m-esence  of 
tive  God  for  us  (He  9  II  £F).  Restriction 

is  now  removed,  and  the  way  into 
the  holiest  is  made  open  for  all  His  people  (10 
19.20).  W.  Sbaw  Caldeoott 

HOLY  ORE.  See  God,  Names  op. 

HOLT  PLACE  (tfl^ri,  ha-^Odheah,  Ex  26  33, 
55:1^,  ha-fakhal,  1  K  6  17,  etc;  ^  »pAt»|  mn|v^ 
hS  mm  akSra,  He  9  6f):  The  taber- 
1.  The  nacle  consisted  of  two  divisions  to 
Terms  which  a  graduated  scale  of  holiness  is 
attached :  '  'The  veil  shall  separate  unto 
you  between  the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy" 
(Ex  26  33).  Tiiia  distinction  was  never  abrogabMl. 
In  the  Ep.  to  the  He  these  divisions  are  called  the 
"first"  and  "second"  tabernacles  (He  9  6  f).  The 
term  "holy  place"  is  not  indeed  confined  to  the  outer 
chamber  m  the  sanctuary:  in  Lev  6  16,  it  ia 
applied  to  "the  court  of  the  tent  of  meeting." 
But  the  other  is  its  technical  use.  In  Solomon's 
temple  we  have  a  different  usage.   The  vnud  hSiJUU, 
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"temple,"  is  not  at  first  applied,  as  after,  to  the 
whole  building,  but  is  the  aeeignatiQn  specifically 
of  tiie  holy  place,  in  distinction  from  the  d*&^r, 
or  "oracle"  (cf  1  K  6  3.5.16.17.33,  etc:  so  in 
Ezk  41  1.2.4,  etc).  The  wider  usage  is  later  (of 
2  K  11  1011.13,  etc). 

The  size  of  the  holy  place  differed  at  different 
times.   Hie  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  was  20 

cubita  long  by  10  broad  and  10  high 
S.  Size  of  (30X1SX15  ft.);  that  of  Solomon's 
flieHoly  temple  was  twice  this  in  length  and 
Flaw  breadth— 40  by  20  cubits;  but  it  is 

contended  bv  many  (B&hr,  etc)  that 
in  height  it  was  the  fttll  internal  height  of  the 
building — 30  cubits;  the  Herodian  temple  has 
the  same  dimensions  of  length  and  breadth,  but 
Joe  and  Midddth  give  largely  increased,  though 
differiiw,  numbera  for  the  hdght  (see  Temple, 
Herod's). 

The  contents  of  tiie  holy  place  were  from  the 
beginning  ordered  to  be  uiese  (Ex  SS  23ff;  SO 
1-10):  the  altar  of  incense,  a  golden 
8.  Contanta  candlestick  (in  Solomon's  temple  in- 
of  H0I7  creased  to  ten,  1  K  T  49),  and  a  table 
Place  of  showbread  (likewise  mcr«Eised  to 
ten,  2  Ch  4  8).   For  the  construction, 

¥)sition,  history  and  uses  of  these  objects,  see 
ABKBNACi^  Teuple,  and  arts,  under  the  sereral 
headingB.  Tnis,  as  shown  by  Jos  and  by  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  Andi  (rf  Titus,  continiied  to  be  the 
furniture  of  the  holy  place  tiU  the  end. 

As  the  fniter  divisiim  of  the  sanctuai^,  into  which, 
as  yet,  not  the  people,  but  only  their  representa- 
tives in  the  priesthood,  were  admitted 
4.  Symbol-  while  yet  the  symbols  of  the  people's 
ism  consecrated  life  (prayer,  light,  thaiaks- 

giving)  were  found  in  it,  the  holy  place 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  people's  relation  to 
God  in  the  earthly  life,  as  the  holy  of  holies  repre- 
sented God's  relation  to  the  people  in  a  p^ectai 
communion.  In  the  Ep.  to  the  He,  the  holy  place 
is  not  lately  dwelt  on  as  compared  with  the  court 
in  which  the  [lerfect  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  the 
holiest  of  all  into  which  Christ  has  now  entered 
(Christ  passes  "through"  the  tabernacle  into  the 
holiest,  9  11).  It  pertains,  however,  evidently  to 
the  earthly  sphere  of  Christ's  manifestation,  even 
as  earth  is  the  present  scene  of  the  church's  fellow- 
ship, 'ntroush  earth,  by  the  way  which  Christ  has 
opened  up,  the  believer,  idready  in  spirit,  finally 
in  fact  passea  witii  Him  into  the  honest  (He  10 
19;  of  9  8;  see  Westoott,  He&reuu,  233  ff). 

W.  Shaw  CAioscoTT 
HOLT  SPIRIT,  hOli  apir'it: 

I.   OT  Teacbikos  ab  to  thb  Smbit 

1.  Meaning  of  the  Word 

2.  The  Spirit  in  Relation  to  the  Godhead 

3.  In  External  Nature 

4.  In  Man 

5.  Imparting  Powers  for  Service 
(1>  Judges  and  Warriors 

(2)  Wisdom  for  Varloua  PurpOMS 

(3)  In  Prophecy 

0.  Imparting  of  oral  Charactor 

7.  In  the  Messiab 

8.  Predictions  of  Future  Outpouring  of  Spirit 
II.    Thb  Non-Canokicai.  Litbratckb 

1.  The  3ptrit  In  Joeephus 

2.  In  the  Paeudeplgrapha 

3.  In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 

4.  In  Phllo 

ni.    The  Holt  Spirit  in  thb  KT 

1.  In  Relation  to  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ 

(1)  Birth  of  Jenis 

(2)  Baptism 

(3)  Temptation 

(4)  Public  Ministry 

<5)  Death  and  Besnrrectloa  and  Pentecostal 

Gift 

a.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 

(1)  Synoptic  Teachings 

(2)  In  the  Writings  <a  John 
ah  In  Acts 

(4)  In  Paul's  Writings 


(a)  The  Spirit  and  Jesus 
ib)  In  Bestowing  Charismatic  Gifts 
M  In  the  BeginningB  of  the  Christian  Life 
w  In  the  Reugioua  and  Moral  Life 
(a)  In  the  Church 
Cn  In  the  Resurrection  of  Believers 
(5)  The  Holy  Spirit  In  Othu-  NT  Writings 

LlTBBATVBB 

The  emression  Spirit,  or  Spirit  of  God,  or  Holy 
Spirit,  is  found  in  the  STeat  maiority  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible.  In  the  OT  the  Heb  word  uniformly 
employed  for  the  Spirit  as  referring  to  God's  Spint 
is  Wl,  ru"^,  meaning  "breath,"  "wind"  or  "breeze." 
The  vb.  form  of  the  word  is  ,  ru^A,  or  n*""! ,  rl"/!, 
used  only  in  the  Hiphil  and  meaning  "to  breathe," 
"to  blow."  A  kindred  vb.  is  ,  rHwah,  meaning 
"to  breathe,"  "having  breathing  room^"  "to  be 
spacious."  etc.  The  word  always  used  m  the  NT 
for  the  Spirit  is  the  Gr  neuter  noun  rrefifia,  pneiima, 
with  or  without  the  article,  and  for  Holy  Spirit, 
wt^/M  iyww,  pneuma  hdgion,  or  rft  wwdiim,  rb  SytaVf 
t6  pneiima  td  hdgion.  In  the  NT  we  find  also  the 
expressions,  "the  Spirit  of  God,"  "the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,"  "the  Spirit  of  the  Father,"  "the  Spirit  of 
JmoB,"  "of  Christ."  The  word  for  Spirit  in  the 
Gr  is  from  the  vb.  rt^^  prUd,  "to  breathe,"  "to 
blow."  The  correspondmg  word  in  the  Lat  is 
gpiritua,  meaning  "spirit." 

/.  Thm  TsacAififs  am  to  thm  Spirit  in  thm  OT. — 
At  the  outset  we  note  the  signincanee  the  term 
itself.   From  the  prinury  meaning 

1.  If  eaning  of  the  word  which  is  "wind,"  as  refer- 
of  the  ring  to  Natiire,  arises  the  idea  of  breath 
Word  in  man  and  thence  the  breath,  wind  or 

Spirit  of  God.  We  have  no  way  of 
tracing  exactly  how  the  minds  of  the  Bib.  writers 
connected  the  earlier  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
with  the  Divine  Spirit.  Nearly  all  shades  of 
meaniiu  from  the  lowest  to  the  hi^est  appear  in  the 
OT,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  uke  original 
narrower  meaning  was  gradually  expanded  into  itte 
larger  and  wider.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
shades  of  OT  usage.  From  the  notion  of  wind  or 
breath,  rd'A  came  to  signify:  (1)  the  principle  of 
life  itself;  spirit  in  this  sense  indicatecl  the  d^ree 
of  vitality:  "My  spirit  is  consumed,  my  days  are 
extinct"  (Job  17  1;  also  Jgs  16  19;  1  S  80  12); 
(2)  human  feelings  of  various  kinds,  as  anger  {Jai 
8  3;  Prov  29  11),  desire  (Isa  36  9),  courage  (Jo& 
a  11);  (3)  intelligence  (Ex  28  3;  laa.  29  24);  (4) 
general  disposition  (Fb  84  18;  61  17;  Prov  14  29; 
16  18;  29  23). 

No  doubt  the  Bib.  writers  thought  of  man  as 
made  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen  1  27  f ),  and  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  think  of  God  as  being  like  man.  It 
is  remarkable  that  their  anthropomorphism  did  not 
go  farther.  Th^  preserve,  however,  a  highty 
spiritu^  conception  of  God  as  compared  with  that 
of  surrounding  nations.  But  as  the  human  breath 
was  an  invisible  part  of  man,  and  as  it  represented 
his  vitality,  his  life  and  euCTgy,  it  was  easy  to  trans- 
fer the  conception  to  God  in  the  effort  to  represent 
His  enei^tic  and  transitive  action  upon  man  and 
Nature.  The  Spirit  of  God,  therefore,  as  based 
upon  the  idea  of  the  rH'^h  or  breath  of  man,  originally 
stood  for  the  energy  or  power  of  God  (Isa  SI  3; 
cf  A.  B.  Davidson,  <if  the  OT,  117-18),  as 

contrasted  with  the  weakness  <tf  the  fleah. 

We  consider  next  the  Spirit  of  God  in  relaticm  to 
God  Himself  in  the  OT.  Here  there  are  severi^ 
points  to  be  noted.   The  first  is  that 

2.  The  there  is  no  indication  of  a  belief  that 
Spirit  in  the  Spirit  of  God  was  a  material  par^ 
Relation  to  tide  or  emanation  from  God.  The 
the  God-  point  of  view  of  Bib.  writers  is  nearly 
head  always  practical  rather  than  specula* 

tive.  They  did  not  philoBc^ihiBe  about 
ti»  Divine  nature.  Nevarthekss,  th^  retuned  a 
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very  dear  <&(aiiotion  between  spirit  and  fleeh  or 
oth»  material  forata.  Ajcain  we  observe  in  the  OT 
both  sn  idftntification  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  also  a  clear  distinction  between  them.  The 
identification  ia  seen  in  Pa  189  7  where  the  omni- 

Siesence  of  the  Spirit  ia  declared,  and  in  Isa  68  10: 
er  81  33:  £zk  86  27.  In  a  greaA  number  of 
passages,  howerer,  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God  are 
not  thou^t  of  as  identical,  as  in  Gen  12;  6  3; 
Neh  »  21^  Pa  SI  11;  IM  29f.  Of  oouree  this 
does  not  mean  that  Grod  and  the  Spirit  of  God  were 
two  distinct  bein^  in  the  thought  of  OT  writers, 
but  ooty  that  the  Spirit  had  functions  of  His  own  in 
distinction  from  God.  The  Spirit  was  God  in 
action,  [MTticularly  when  the  action  was  ap^^c, 
with  a  view  to  acoompUshing  some  particular  end 
or  purpose  of  God.  The  Spirit  came  upon  indi- 
viduals for  special  purposes.  The  Spurit  was  thus 
God  inunanent  in  man  and  in  the  world.  As  the 
angel  of  the  Lcntl,  or  angel  of  the  Covenant  in  c^lain 
passages,  represoits  both  Jeh  Himself  and  one  sent 
by  Jeh,  so  in  like  manner  the  8[Mrit  of  Jeh  was  both 
Jeh  within  or  upon  man,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
soit  by  Jeh  to  man. 

Do  the  OT  teachings  indicate  that  in  the  view 
of  the  writers  the  Spirit  of  Jeh  was  a  distinct  person 
in  the  Divine  nature?  The  passage  in  Gen  1  26 
is  scarcely  conclusive.  The  idea  and  importance 
<rf  p^sonality  were  but  slowly  developed  in  Israelit- 
ish  thought.  Not  until  some  of  the  later  prophets 
did  it  receive  great  «nphasis,  and  even  Uien  scarcdy 
in  the  fully  developed  form.  The  statement  in 
Gen  1  26  may  be  taken  as  the  pi.  of  majesty  or  as 
referring  to  the  Divine  coimcil,  and  on  tins  account 
is  not  conclusive  for  the  Trinitarian  view.  Indeed, 
thexe  are  no  OT  passages  which  compel  us  to  under- 
stand the  complete  NT  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  distinct  personality  of  the  Spirit  in  the  NT 
aeaaoe.  There  are^  however,  numerous  OT  passages 
which  are  in  hannony  with  the  Trinitarian  con- 
ception and  prepare  the  way  for  it,  such  as  Ps  189 
7;  Isa  68  10;  48  16;  Hag  S  5;  Zeo  4  6.  The 
Spirit  is  grieved,  vexed,  etc,  and  in  other  ways  is 
conceived  of  personally,  but  as  He  is  God  in  action, 
God  exiling  power,  this  was  the  natural  way  for 
OT  writers  to  think  of  the  Spirit. 
The  question  has  be^  raised  as  to  how  the  Bib. 
writers  were  able  to  hold  tiie  oonceptkm  of  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  without  violence  to  their  monothdsm. 
A  suggested  repl^  is  that  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  came 
gradually  and  mdirectly  from  the  oonception  of 
subordinate  goda  which  prevailed  among  some  of 
the  surroundinK  nations  (I.  F.  Wood,  The  Spirit 
of  God  in  B^.  LOerature,  30).  But  the  best 
Israelitish  thought  developed  m  opposition  to, 
rather  than  in  analogy  with,  polytheism.  A  more 
natural  ej;>lanati<ai  seems  to  be  that  their  simple 
antbroponiDrphism  led  them  to  etmeam  the  Spuit 
of  God  as  the  breath  of  God  parallel  with  the  con- 
oeption  of  man's  breath  as  bemg  part  of  man  and 
yet  going  forth  from  him. 

We  consider  next  the  Spirit  of  God  in  external 
Nature.  "And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  [was 
brooding  or  hovering]  upon  the  face 
S.  The  of  the  wateis"  (Gen  1  2).  The  figure 
Spirit  in  is  that  of  a  brooding  or  hoverii^  bird 
BzC«nul  (cf  Dt  SS  11).  Here  the  Spirit  brings 
Hatnre  order  and  b^uty  out  of  the  primeval 
chaos  and  conducts  the  cosmic  forces 
toward  the  goal  of  an  ordered  universe.  Again  in 
Pa  lOi  28-30.  God  sends  forth  His  Spirit,  and  visible 
thin^  are  caUed  into  being:  "Iliou  aendest  forth 
thy  Spirit,  they  are  created;  and  thou  renewest 
the  face  of  the  ^und."  In  Job  26  13  the  beauty 
of  the  heavens  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit:  "By  his 
&nrit  the  heavens  are  garnished."  In  Isa  U  15 
the  mUenuflB  beccHnea  a  fruitful  field  as  the  result 


6.  In  Jm~ 
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oi  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The  Bib.  writers 
searedy  took  into  tixeax  thinking  the  idea  of  second 
causes,  certainly  not  in  the  modem  scientific  saiae. 
Th^  regarded  the  phmomena  of  Nature  as  the  result 
of  God^  direct  action  through  His  Spirit.  At 
every  point  thdr  conception  of  the  Spuit  saved 
them  from  pantheism  on  the  one  hand  and  poly- 
theism on  the  other. 

The  Spirit  may  next  be  considered  in  imparting 
natural  powers  both  physical  and  intdlectual.  In 
Gen  3  7  God  originates  man's  person- 
4.  The  al  and  intellectual  life  by  breathing 
Siririt  of  into  his  nostrils  "the  breatii  life." 
God  in  Man  In  Nu  16  22  God  ia  "the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh."  In  Ex  36  3; 
81  3;  85  31,  wisdom  for  all  kinds  of  workmanship 
is  declared  to  be  the  gift  of  God.  So  also  physical 
life  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Job 
27  3);  and  EUhu  declares  (Job  88  4)  that  the 
^irit  of  God  made  him.  See  also  Ezk  87  14  and 
89  29.  Thus  man  is  r^arded  by  tibe  OT  writers, 
in  all  the  parts  of  hia  being,  body,  mind  and  spirit,  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
In  G^  6  3  tiie  Spirit  of  God  "strives"  with  or 
"rules"  in  or  is  "humbled"  in  man  in  the  antedilu- 
vian world.  Here  reference  is  not  made  to  the 
Spirit's  activity  over  and  above,  but  within  the 
moral  nature  m  man. 

The  greater  part  of  the  OT  passages  wfaioh  refer 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  deal  with  the  subject  Iran  the 
point  of  view  of  the  covenant  relations 
between  Jeh  and  larad.  And  the 
greater  portion  of  these,  in  turn,  have 
to  do  with  gifts  and  powers  conferred 
by  the  Spirit  for  service  in  the  ongoing 
of  the  kmgdom  <A  God.  We  fail  to 
the  full  meaning  of  very  many  statements 
of  the  OT  unless  we  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
fundamental  assumption  of  all  the  OT,  vis.  the 
covenant  rdations  between  God  and  IsraeL  Extra- 
ordinary powers  exhibited  by  Israelites  of  wlu^ 
ever  kina  were  usually  attributed  to  the  ^xrit. 
These  are  so  numerous  that  our  limits  of  space 
forbid  an  exhaustive  presentatkn.  The  cUef 
points  we  may  notice. 

(1)  Ptneera  confeired  vp(m  judges  and  utarriora. — 
The  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  Jeh  and  He  raised 
up  a  savior  for  them,  Othniel,  the  son  (rf  Keuas: 
"And  the  Spirit  of  Jeh  came  upon  him,  and  he 
judged  Israel"  (Jgs  8  10).  So  also  Gideon  (Jgs 
6  34):  "The  Spirit  of  Jeh  came  upon  [lit.  cloUied 
itself  with]  Gideon."  In  Jgs  11  29  "the  spirit 
Jeh  came  upon  Jephthah";  and  in  18  25  "the 
Spirit  of  Jeh  b^an  to  move"  Samson.  In  14  6 
"the  Spirit  of  Jeh  came  mightily  upon  him."  In 
1  S  16  14  we  read  "the  Spirit  of  Jeh  departed 
fnnn  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  Jeh  troubled 
him."  In  all  this  dan  of  passages,  the  ^rit 
imparts  special  endowments  <A  power  without 
necessary  reference  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
recipient.  The  end  in  view  ia  not  prasonal,  merely 
to  the  agent,  but  concerns  the  theocratic  kingdom 
and  implies  the  covenant  between  God  and  Israel. 
In  some  cases  the  Spirit  exertsphyaical  energy  in  a 
more  direct  way  (2  K  8  16;  £^k  8  If;  8  12). 

^)  WitdomandMUbe^meed/orvariouapurpoaea. 
— Besald  ia  filled  mth  the  Spirit  of  God  in  wisdom 
and  in  understanding  to  work  in  gold,  and  silver 
and  brass,  etc,  in  the  building  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ex  81  2-4;  86  31);  and  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  is 

S'ven  to  others  in  irn^lcing  Aaron's  garments  (Ex 
I  3).  So  also  of  one  of  the  builders  of  Solomon's 
temple  (1  K  7  14;  2  Ch  2  14).  In  these  cases 
there  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the  thought  of 
natural  talents  and  skill  to  which  is  superadded  a 
special  endowment  of  the  Spirit.  Pharaoh  refers  to 
Joseph  as  one  in  whcnn  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  as  fitting 
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him  for  administration  and  government  (jGen  41 
38).  Joshua  is  qualified  for  leadership  by  the  Spirit 
(Nu  27  18).  In  this  and  in  Dt  34  9,  Joshua  is 
repreeented  as  posseesine  the  Spirit  through  the 
laying  on  of  the  nands  oT Moses.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting OT  parallel  to  the  bestowment  of  the  Spirit 
by  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  NT  (Acts  8  17;  19  6). 
Darnel  is  represented  as  having  wisdom  to  interpret 
dreams  through  the  Spirit,  and  afterward  because 
of  the  Spirit  he  is  exalted  to  a  position  of  authority 
and  power  (Dnl  4  8;  5  11-14;  «  3>.  The  Spirit 
qualifies  Zerubbabel  to  rebuild  the  teniple  (Zee  4 
6).  The  Spirit  was  giv^  to  the  people  for  instruc- 
tion and  strengthening  during  the  wilderness 
wanderings  (Neh  9  20),  and  to  the  elders  along 
with  Moses  (Nu  11  17.25).  It  thus  appears  how 
very  widespread  were  the  activities  of  the  redemp- 
tive Spirit  or  the  Spirit  in  the  covenant.  All 
these  forms  fif  the  Spirit's  action  bore  in  some 
way  upon  the  national  Ufe  of  the  people,  and  were 
directed  in  one  way  or  another  toward  theocratic 
ends. 

(3)  The  Spirit  in  OT  prophecy.— The  most 
diMinctive  and  important  maiufestation  of  the 
Spirit's  activity  in  the  OT  was  in  the  sphere  of 
prophecy.  In  the  earlier  period  the  prophet  was 
called  seer  (TU^^ ,  rd'eh),  and  later  he  was  caUed 
prophet  (X^?3,  ndbhV).  The  word  "prophet" 
(x/>o0T^r)j»^propW(g«)  means  one  who  speaks  for  God. 
The  prophets  were  very  early  differentiated  from 
the  masses  of  the  people  into  a  prophetic  class  or 
order,  althou^  Abraham  himself  was  called  a 
prophet,  as  were  Moses  and  other  leaders  (Gen  30 
7;  Dt  18  15).  lite  prophet  waa  esp.  diatixuluished 
from  others  as  the  man  who  possessed  Uie  ^nrit  ckT 
God  (Hos  9  7).  The  prophets  ordinarily  besan 
their  messages  with  the  phrase,  "thus  saith  J^," 
or  its  equivalent.  But  they  ascribed  thdr  mes- 
sages directly  also  to  the  Spirit  of  God  (Ezk  2  2; 
8  3;  11  1.24:  18  3).  The  case  of  Balaam  pre. 
sents  some  difficulties  (Nu  24  2).  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  {(enuine  prophet,  but  rather  a 
diviner,  althou^  it  is  declared  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  oame  upon  him.  Balaam  serves,  however, 
to  illustrate  the  OT  point  of  view.  The  chief  in- 
terest was  the  national  or  theocratic  or  covenant 
ideal,  not  that  of  the  individual,  llie  Spirit  was 
bestowed  at  times  upon  unworthy  men  for  the 
achievement  of  these  ends.  Saul  presents  a  similar 
example.  The  prophet  was  God's  messenger  speak- 
ing God's  message  oy  the  Spirit.  His  message  was 
not  his  own.  It  came  directly  from  God,  and  at 
times  overpowered  the  prophet  with  its  u^ency,  as 
in  the  case  of  Jeroniah  (1  4  ff). 

There  are  quite  perceptible  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  OT  prophecy.  In  the  earlier  period 
the  prophet  was  sometimes  moved,  not  so  much  to 
intelligible  speech,  as  by  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  or 
prophetic  ecstasy.  In  1  S  10  we  have  an  example 
of  this  earlier  form  of  prophecy,  where  a  company 
with  musical  instruments  prophesied  together.  To 
what  extent  this  form  of  prophetic  enthusiasm  was 
attended  by  warnings  ana  exhortations,  if  so 
attended  at  all,  we  do  not  know.  There  was  more 
in  it  than  in  the  excitement  of  the  diviners  and 
devotees  of  the  surrounding  nations.  For  the 
Spirit  of  Jeh  was  its  source. 

In  the  later  period  we  have  prophecy  in  its  highest 
forma  in  the  OT.  The  differences  between  earlier 
and  later  prophecy  are  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
conditions.  The  earl;^  period  required  action,  the 
later  refiuired  teachme.  The  judges  on  whom 
the  Spirit  came  were  doiverers  in  a  turbuloit  age. 
There  was  not  need  for,  nor  could  the  people  have 
borne,  the  higher  ethical  and  spiritual  truths  which 
came  in  later  revelations  through  the  prophets 


Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  others.  See  2  S  28  2:  Elk 
8  2;  8  3;  11  24;  13  3;  Mic  8  8;  Hos  9  7. 

A  difficulty  arises  from  statements  such  as  the 
following:  A  lying  spirit  was  sometimes  present  in 
the  prophet  (1  K  32  21  f):  Jeh  puts  a  spirit  in  the 
long  of  Assyria  and  turns  nim  back  to  his  destruc- 
tion (Isa  87  7);  because  of  sin,  a  l^ng  prophet 
should  serve  the  people  (Mio  2  11);  in  Micaiah's 
vision  Jeh  sends  a  q>irit  to  entice  Ahab  through 
lying  proi^ets  (1  K  22  19 ff);  an  evil  spirit  from 
Jeh  comes  upon  Saul  (1  S  16  14;  18  10;  19  9). 
The  following  considerations  may  be  of  value  in 
explaining  these  passages.  Jeh  was  the  source 
of  things  generally  in  OT  thought.  Its  pronounced 
monotheism  appears  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
ways.  Besides  this,  OT  writers  usually  spoke 
phenomenally.  Prophecy  was  a  particular  form 
of  manifestation  with  certain  outward  marks  and 
^;ns.  Whatever  presented  these  outward  marks 
was  called  prophecy^hether  the  message  conveyed 
was  true  or  falae.  The  standard  of  discrimination 
here  was  not  the  outward  signs  of  the  prophet,  but 
the  truth  or  right  of  the  message  as  shown  by  the 
event.  As  to  the  evil  spirit  from  Jeh,  it  may  be 
eimlained  in  either  of  two  wa^.  First,  it  may  have 
referred  to  the  evil  disposition  of  the  man  upon 
whom  God's  Spirit  was  acting,  in  which  case  he 
would  resist  the  Spirit  and  his  own  spirit  would  be 
the  evil  spirit.  Or  the  "evil  ^irit  from  Jeh"  may 
have  referred,  in  the  prophet's  mind,  to  an  actual 
spirit  of  evil  whidi  Jdi  sent  or  permitted  to  enter 
the  man.  Tlie  latt^  is  the  moro  probable  explana- 
tion, in  accordance  with  which  the  prophet  would 
conceive  that  Jeh's  higher  will  was  accomplished, 
even  through  the  action  of  the  evil  spirit  upon  man's 
spirit.  Jeh's  judicial  an^er  against  transgression 
would,  to  the  prophet's  mmd,  justify  tbe  wwiwiing  pf 
an  evil  spirit  by  Jeh. 

The  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  OT  is  not  limited 
to  gifts  for  service.  Moral  and  spiritual  character 
is  traced  to  the  Spirit's  operations  as 

6.  The  welL  "Thy  holy  Spirit"  (Ps  61  11); 
Spirit  Im-  "his  holy  Spirit^'  (Isa  68  10);  "thy 
parting  good  Spirit"  (Neh  9  20);  "Thy  Spirit 
Moral  and  is  good"  (Ps  143  10)  are  expressions 
^liritual  pointing  to  the  ethical  quality  of  the 
uiaracter    Spirit's  action.   "Holy"  is  from  the 

vb.  form  (OT(5 ,  ^diffiash),  whose  root 
meaning  is  doubtful,  but  which  probably  meant 
"to  be  separated,"  from  which  it  comes  to  mean  to 
be  exalted,  and  this  led  to  the  conception  to  be 
Divine.  And  as  Jeh  is  morally  good,  the  concep- 
tion of  "the  holy  [  =  Divine]  one'  came  to  dgnify 
the  holy  one  in  the  moral  sense,  llience  the  word 
was  applied  to  the  Spirit  of  Jeh.  Jeh  gives  His 
good  Spirit  for  inetruction  (Neh  9  20);  the  Spirit 
is  called  good  because  it  teaches  to  do  God's  will 
(Ps  143  10);  the  Spirit  gives  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
(Isa  11  2-5)^  judgment  and  righteouraess  (Isa  32 
15 ff);  devotion  to  the  Lord  (Isa  44  3-5);  hearty 
obedience  and  a  new  heart  (Ezk  36  26  f);  penitence 
and  prayer  (Zee  12  10).  InPs  61  11  there  is  an  in- 
tense sense  of  guilt  and  sin  coupled  with  the  prayra*, 
'"Take  not  th^  holy  Spirit  from  me."  Thus  we  see 
that  the  OT  m  numerous  ways  recognizes  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  inward  moral  purity ,  al  thnngh 
the  thought  is  not  so  developed  as  in  the  NT. 

In  both  the  first  and  the  second  sections  of  Isa, 
there  are  distinct  references  to  the  Spirit  in  con- 
nection with  the  Messiah,  although 

7.  The  the  Messiah  is  conceived  as  the  idod 
%irit  In  the  Kin^  who  B^ir^  from  tiie  root  of 
Messiah      David  in  some  instances,  and  in  others 

as  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Jeh.  This 
ia  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  Messianic  import  of 
the  latter  group  of  passages  which  has  given  rise  to 
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mudi  difference  of  opinion.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
ideal  Davidic  King  which,  in  the  prophet's  mind^ 
passea  from  the  lower  to  the  hi^dier  and  Messianio 
conception,  so,  under  the  form  «  the  Suffering  Ser- 
vant, the  "remnant"  of  Israel  becomes  the  basis  for 
an  ideal  which  transcends  in  the  Messianic  sense 
the  original  nucleus  of  the  conception  derived  from 
the  historic  events  in  the  histoiy  of  Israel.  The 
prophet  rises  in  the  emplo^ent  of  both  conceptions 
to  the  thought  of  the  Messiah  who  is  the  "anomted" 
^  Jeh  as  endued  esp.  with  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Spirit.  In  Isa  11  1-5  a  gkmins  jnctuie  is 
idyen  of  the  "ahoot  out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse." 
The  Spirit  imparts  "wisdom  and  understanding" 
and  endows  hmi  with  manifold  ^ts  thrcnigh  we 
e»rcise  of  which  he  shall  bring  in  the  kingdom 
of  righteousneas  and  peace.  In  Isa  42  1  ff,  the 
"servant"  is  in  like  manner  endowed  most  richly 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  hy  virtue  of  which  he  shul 
bring  forth  "justice  to  the  Cfentilee."  In  Isa  61  Iff 
occur  the  notable  words  cited  by  Jeeus  in  Lk  4 
18  f,  beginning,  **The  Sjurit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me," 
etc.  In  these  passages  the  prophet  describes  elab- 
orately and  minutely  Uie  Messiah's  endowment 
with  a  wide  range  of  powers,  all  of  which  are  traced 
to  the  action  of  God's  Spirit. 

In  the  later  history  of  Israel,  when  the  siifferings 
of  the  exile  pressed  heavily,  there  arose  a  tendency 

to  idealize  a  past  age  as  the  era  of  the 
8.  I*redlc-  special  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  coupled 
tions  of  Fn-  with  a  very  marked  optimism  as  to  a 
tore  Oat-  future  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  In 
pouring  of  Hag  2  5  refermce  is  made  to  the  Mo* 
the  Si^t     saic  period  as  the  age  of  the  Spirit, 

"when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  my 
Spirit  abode  among  you."  In  Isa  44  3  the  Spirit  is 
to  be  poured  out  on  Jacob  and  his  seed;  and  in  Isa 
69  20  a  Redeemer  is  to  come  to  Zion  under  the  cove- 
nant of  Jeh,  and  the  Spirit  is  to  abide  upon  the 
people.  The  passageJioweTer  which  e^.  indicates 
the  tranation  from  OT  to  NT  times  is  that  in  Joel 
8  28.32  wluoh  ia  dted  by  Peter  in  Acta  2  17-21. 
In  this  prophecy  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  is 
extended  to  all  claaaes,  is  attended  by  marvelous 
rigns  and  ia  accompanied  by  the  gift  of  salvation. 
Looking  back  from  the  lator  to  the  earlier  period  of 
OT  history,  we  observe  a  twofold  tendency  of  teach- 
ing in  relation  to  the  Spirit.  The  first  is  from  the 
outward  gift  of  the  Spirit  for  various  uses  toward 
a  deepening  sense  of  mner  need  of  the  Spirit  for 
moral  purity,  and  conaet^uent  emphasis  upon  the 
ethical  energy  of  the  Spirit.  The  second  tendency 
is  toward  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  the  merely  human 
or  theocratic  national  organization  in  and  of  itself 
to  achieve  the  ends  of  Jeh,  along  with  a  sense  of  the 
need  for  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  p^ple  generally, 
and  a  prediction  of  the  universal  dimiaion  iA  me 
Spirit. 

ff,  Thm  ^tbit  in  Nan-Canonical  JmuHah  Ut^ra- 
tmw. — In  the  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian  literature 
of  the  Jews  there  are  comparatively  few  references 
to  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  two  books  in  which  the 
teachings  as  to  the  Spirit  are  most  explicit  and  most 
fully  developed  are  of  Alexandriim  origin,  viz. 
The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  writings  of  Philo. 

In  the  OT  Apocrypha  and  In  Jos  the  references  to  the 
Spirit  are  nearly  uways  merely  echoes  of  a  long-past 
am  when  the  Spirit  was  active  among  men.  In  no  par- 
ticular is  the  contrast  between  the  canonical  and  non- 
canonical  literature  more  striking  than  in  the  teaching 
as  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Jos  has  a  number  of  references  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
nearly  always  they  have  to  do  with  the  long-past  history 

ol  Israel.  He  refers  to  22  books  of  the  OT 
1.  The  which  are  of  the  utmost  reliability.  There 

C«M*  other  books,  but  none  "of  like  author- 

ity."  because  there  has  "not  been  an 
JOSepanS      exact  succession  of  prophets"  (CAp.  I. 

8>.  Samuel  ia  dcecrlbed  as  having  a  large 
plaoe  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  because  he  ia  a  prophet 
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{Ani,  TI.  V,  6).  God  appears  to  Solomon  in  sleep  and 
teaches  him  wisdom  (lb,  VIII.  11) ;  Balaam  propbeslea 
through  the  Spirit's  power  (ib,  TV,  v,  0) ;  and  Moses  waa 
such  a  prophet  that  his  words  were  Ood's  words  (ib, 
IV.  vUl.49).  In  Jos  we  have  then  simply  a  testimony 
to  the  Inspiration  and  power  of  the  prophets  and  the 
books  written  by  them.  In  so  far  as  we  have  in  him  teach- 
ings regarding  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  Even  here  the  action 
of  the  Spirit  Is  usually  implied  rather  than  ezpreased. 

In  the  pseudepigraphlc  writings  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  is 
usually  rcaerred  to  as  acting  In  the  long-past  blMbory  at 
Israel  or  in  the  future  Messianic  age.  fii 
n  >¥«,_  the  apocalyptic  books,  the  past  age  of 
o*  -ZiT-  power,  when  the  Spirit  wrought  mlghtUy. 
optnt  m  becomes  the  ground  of  the  hopes  i»t  the 
tiie  Pseude-  future.  The  past  Is  glorified,  and  out  of  It 
arises  the  hope  of  a  future  kingdom  of 
glory  and  power.  Enoch  says  to  Methuae- 
nb:  "The  word  calls  me  and  the  Spirit 
Is  poured  out  upon  me"  (En  91  1),  En  40  1-4  the 
Mosriab,  hu  tlw  aplrlC  of  wlmlom,  nnclantaadliig  and 
might.  Snoch  JS  npttaaQied  as  describing  hla  ovu 
Granalation.  "  He  wai  tarried  aloft  In  the  chuiotn  of  iho 
Spirit"  CEn  70  2).  to  Jub  31  10  Inac  Is  rapm«nU4 
as  protihe«)-lae^  and  In  M  13  It  la  mid  of  HtAdtah  (tub 
the  "Holy  Bplrltdt^tcpndedlato  bwmouUi."  Sometimes 
the  m  the  Spirit  la  closely  connected  with  tbs 

moral  lUSk  wthougb  this  ia  rare.  "The  Spirit  of  Ood 
ruet'''anil»nianaf  puns  and  IovIhk  heart  (XIl  P.BenJ. 
9).  In  suxkiOd  4  It  Js  dec]an3d  th^  Jost^ijh  was  a  eood 
man  and  tbat  ttw  Spirit  of  tiort  r*"5H-d  im  hlra.  Thi-ra 
appenra  at  Unm  a  lamQnt  for  the  dt'partod  axv  <it  prciuti- 
Bcy  a  Mace  9  27;  H  -IT).  The  Juiun.i  ia  d^^picUid  in 
gtoiTing  colors.  Tiir  Spirit  Is  Ui  poniio  In  a  future  JudK- 
ment  (Xll  P.  Levi  IB);  and  the;  sufrit  of  holinL^  shall 
re«t  upon  the  redeemed  In  Paradlee  (I^vl  IB);  naiA  in 
I^vl  9  tbe  spirit  of  lutdgbt  la  given,  and  the  vision  of  tbe 
Mnful  uroHd  And  Its  nlvatlon  icdiowa.  OeDenUy  sppbk- 
Irifi.  this  Uieratiire  Is  far  belaw  that  of  the  OT,  both  in 
moral  Utna  and  roUglous  tiiMght.  Much  of  it  seenu 
c'liiidish.  Dlthciugh  at  times  we  encounter  noble  psAaagm. 
There  Is  liu-:lvEiig  In  Lt  the  prevaUbLg  OT  mDod  whiL-n  is 
bcilt  desCriltt'd  as  prophatlG.  In  vhlch  the  writtT  fuels 
conHtraliifxl  by  this  powor  of  Ood's  Snirib  to  Rpoalt  or 
HHti<.  The  OT  literature  thi»  paaaaaani  a  Titalln-  and 
puner  which  H»mmtfl  ISor  the  avtioKthAf  t/tu  f^m^  ift 
our  rellgloua  conacKnisness. 

We  note  in  the  next  place  a  few  teachings  as  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  Wisd.  Here  the  ethical  ele- 
ment in  character  is  a  condition  of  the 
8.  The  Spirit's  indwelling.  "Into  a  malicious 
S^rit  in  the  soul  wisdom  shalfnot  enter:  nor  dwdl 
Wisdom  of  in  the  body  that  is  subject  unto  sin. 
Solomon  For  the  holy  spirit  of  discipline  will 
flee  deceit,  ana  wUl  not  abide  when 
unrighteousness  cometh  in"  (Wisd  1  4  f).  This 
"holy  roirit  of  discipline"  is  evidently  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  for  in  ver  7  the  writer  proceeds  to  assert, 
"For  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  filleth  the  world,"  and 
in  vs  8.9  there  is  a  return  to  the  conception  of  un* 
righteousness  aa  4  hindrance  to  right  spealung. 
In  Wisd  7  7  the  Spuit  of  Wisdom  comes  in  response 
to  prayer.  In  7  22-30  is  an  elaborate  and  very 
beautiful  description  of  wisdom:  "In  her  Is  an  under- 
standing  spirit,  holy,  one  only,  manifold,  subtil, 
lively,  clear,  undefiled,  plain,  not  subject  to  hurt, 
loving  the  thing  that  is  good,  quick,  which  cannot 
be  letted,  ready  to  do  good,  kind  to  man,  atedfast, 
sure,"  etc.  "She  is  the  brightness  of  the  ever- 
lasting lu^t,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of 
God,  ana  the  image  of  his  goodness,"  etc.  No  one 
can  know  God's  counsel  enwpt  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
(»  17).  The  writer  of  Wisd  was  deeply  posc^sed 
of  the  sense  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  seen  in  1  7  and  in  12  1 .  In  the  latter  passage  we 
read :  "For  thine  incorruptible  spirit  is  in  all  things." 

In  Philo  we  have  what  is  almtMit  wholly  wanting  in 
other  Jewish  literature,  viz.  analytic  and  reflective 
thought  upon  the  wori£  of  the  Spirit  of 
CSod.  _  The  in  tercet  in  Philo  is  primari- 
ly philosophic,  and  his  teachings  on ' 
the  Spirit  possess  special  int««8t  on 
this  account  in  contrast  with  Bib. 
and  other  extra^Bib.  literature.  In  his  Queationa 
and  Solulums,  27,  28,  he  explains  the  expression  in 
Gen  8  1 :  "He  brought  a  breath  over  the  earth  and 
the  wind  ceased."  He  lu^es  that  water  is  not 
diminished  by  wind,  but  only  a^tated  and  die- 
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turbed.  Hence  there  must  be  a  reference  to  God's 
Spirit  or  breath  by  which  the  whole  universe  obtains 
security.  He  has  a  similar  tliscusura  of  the 
point  why  the  word  "Spirit"  is  not  used  instead 
of  "breath"  in  Gen  in  the  account  of  man's  creation, 
and  concludes  that  "to  breathe  into"  here  means  to 
"insinre,"  and  that  God  by  His  Spirit  imparted  to 
man  mental  and  mxaaX  life  and  capacity  for  Divine 
things  {AUegoriea,  xiii).  In  several  passages 
Philo  discusses  i}rophecj^  and  the  prophetic  office. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  relates  to  the  prophetic 
office  of  Moaes  (L^e  qf  Moaea,  xxiiiff).  He  also 
describee  a  false  prophet  who  daims  to  be  "inspired 
and  possessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit"  (On  Thote  Who 
Offer  Sacri^,  xi).  In  a  very  notable  passage, 
Pnilo  describes  in  detail  his  own  subjective  experi- 
ences under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his 
language  is  that  of  the  intellectual  mystic.  He  says 
that  at  times  he  found  himself  devoid  of  impulse 
or  capacity  for  mental  activity,  when  suddenly  by 
the  coming  of  f^e  Spirit  of  God,  his  intellect  was 
rendered  very  fruitful:  "and  sometimes  when  I 
have  come  to  my  work  empty  I  have  suddenly 
become  full,  ideas  being,  in  an  invisible  manner, 
showered  upon  me  and  implanted  in  me  from  on  high ; 
so  that  through  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration 
I  have  become  greatly  excited  and  have  known 
neither  the  place  m  which  I  was,  nor  those  who  were 

freest,  nor  myself,  nor  what  I  was  saying,  nor  what 
was  writing,  etc  {MigraHona  oS  ArnioAam,  vii). 
In  Philo,  as  in  the  non-canonical  literature  gener- 
ally, we  find  little  metaphysical  teaching  as  to  the 
Spirit  and  His  relations  to  the  Godhead.  On  this 
point  there  is  no  material  advance  over  the  OT 
teaching.  The  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  shaping 
and  mamtaiping  the  phyucal  universe  and  as  the 
source  of  man's  capacities  and  powers  is  clearly 
recojpiized  in  Philo.  In  Philo,  as  in  Jos,  the  con- 
ception of  inspiration  as  the  complete  occupation 
and  fiominadon  of  the  prophet's  mind  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  even  to  the  extent  of  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  natural  powers,  comes  clearly 
into  view.  This  is  rather  in  contrast  with^  than 
in  conformity  to,  the  OT  and  NT  conception  of 
inspiration,  in  wmch  the  personality  of  the  prophet 
remains  intensely  active  while  under  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  except  possibly  in  cases  of  vision  and 
trance. 

m.  T^/fejy^pAftlRfAeJVr.—IntheNTthere 

is  unusual  symmetry  and  completeness  of  teaching 
as  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  relation  to  the 
Messiah  Himself,  and  to  the  founding  of  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom.  The  simplest  mode  of  presenta- 
tion will  be  to  trace  the  course  of  the  progressive 
activities  of  the  Spirit,  or  teachings  regarding  these 
activities,  as  these  are  presented  to  us  in  the  NT 
literature  as  we  now  have  iL  so  far  as  the  naturo  of 
the  subject  will  permit,  fliis  will,  of  course,  dis- 
turb to  some  extent  the  chronological  order  in  which 
the  NT  books  were  written,  since  in  some  cases,  as 
in  John's  Gospel,  a  very  late  book  contains  early 
teachings  as  to  the  Spirit. 

(1)  Tht  HHk  of  Jeans.— In  Mt  1  18  Mary  is 
found  with  child  "of  the  Holy  Spirit"  {iK  rreiftarot 

iiylov,  ek  pnedmatos  luigiou)j  an  angel 
1.  The  teUs  Joseph  that  that  "which  is  con- 
Spirit  In  cdved  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
Relation  to  (1  20),  all  of  which  is  declared  to  be  in 
tite  Person  fulfilm^t  of  the  prophecy  that  a  virgin 
and  Work  shall  bring  forth  a  son  whose  name 
otdudBt      shall  be  called  Immanuel  (Isa  7  14). 

In  Lk  1  35  the  angel  says  to  Mary  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  {pneuma  hagion)  shall  come  upon 
her,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  IsCmfui 
'TfloTw,  diinamis  HupeisUm)  shall  ovoshadow 
her.  Hero  "Holy  Spirit"  and  "power  of  Uie  Most 
High"  are  ||  expressions  meaning  the  same  thing; 


in  the  one  case  emphasizing  the  Divine  source  and 
in  the  other  the  holiness  of  "the  holy  thing  which  is 
begotten"  (1  35).  In  connection  with  the  pres- 
entation of  the  babe  in  the  temple  Simeon  is 
described  as  one  upon  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  rested, 
to  whom  revelation  was  made  through  the  Spirit 
and  who  came  into  the  temple  in  the  Spirit  (Ue  2 
25-28).  So  also  Anna  the  prophetess  speaks  con- 
cerning thei)abe,  evidently  in  Luke's  thought,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spuit  (Lk  2  36  £f). 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  passages  in 
Mt  and  Ue  mean  to  set  fwUi,  first,  the  super- 
natural oripa,  and  secondly,  the  dnlessness  of  the 
babe  bom  of  Mary.  The  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
regarded  as  creative,  although  the  words  employed 
signify  "begotten"  or  "bom"  {ytynfiiv^  genrtetfUn, 
Mt  1  20;  and  ytwpiiiuvov,  ^envAmetum,  Lk  1  35). 
There  is  no  hint  in  the  stones  of  the  nativity  con- 
cerning the  pretemporal  existence  of  Christ.  This 
doctrine  was  developed  later.  Nor  is  there  any 
si^gestion  of  the  immaculate  fsonception  or  sinlesB- 
nesB  oli  Maiy,  the  mother  of  Our  Lord.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Briggs  has  set  forth  a  theory  of  the  sinlessness  of 
Mary  somewhat  different  from  the  Boman  Catholic 
view,  to  the  ^ect  that  the  OT  prophecies  foretell 
the  purification  of  the  Davidic  line,  and  that  Mary 
was  the  culminating  point  in  the  purifying  process, 
who  thereby  became  sinless  {Iruxernation  of  the  Lord, 
230-34).  This,  however,  is  speculative  and  without 
substantial  Bib.  wazrant.  llie  BinlessnesB  of  Jesua 
was  not  due  to  the  sinlesEmeBS  of  His  mother,  but  to 
the  Divine  ori^  of  His  human  nature,  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

In  He  10  5  ff  the  writer  makes  reference  to  the 
sinless  body  of  Christ  as  affording  a  perfect  offering 
for  sins.  No  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  but  the  origtu  of  His  body  is  ascribed  to 
God  (He  10  5),  thoi^  not  specifically  to  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

(2)  The  baptism  of  Jesus. — ^The  NT  records  pve 
us  very  little  information  regarding  the  growth  of 
Jesus  to  manhood.  In  Lk  2  40  ff  a  picture  is  given 
of  the  boyhood,  exceedingly  brief,  but  full  of  signifi- 
cance. The  "child  grew,  and  waxed  strong,  filled 
with  wisdom  [m  "becoming  full  of  wisdom'^:  and 
the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him."  Then  follows  l^e 
account  of  the  visit  to  the  temple.  Evid^tiy  in 
all  these  experiences,  the  boy  is  under  the  influence 
and  guidance  of  tne  S^nnt.  This  ^one  would 
supply  an  adequate  explanation,  althou^  Luke 
does  not  expressly  name  the  Spirit  as  the  source  of 
these  particular  experiences.  The  Spirit's  action  is 
rather  assumed. 

Great  emphaas,  however,  is  mven  to  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism.  Mt  8  16 
declares  that  after  His  baptism  "the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  ol  God 
descending  as  a  dove,  and  coming  upon  him." 
Mk  1  10  repeats  the  statement  in  siuwtantiiUly 
equivaJent  terms.  Lk  3  22  declares  that  the 
Spirit  descended  in  "bodily  fomi,  as  a  dove" 
(fftapATiK^  etSti  is  rtpurrepdy,  somatihd  eldei  hds 
vetisterdn).  In  Jn  1  32.33  the  Baptist  testifies  that 
ne  saw  the  Spirit  descending  upon  Jesus  as  a  dove 
out  of  heaven,  and  that  it  abode  upon  Him,  and, 
further,  that  this  descent  of  the  Spirit  was  the 
mark  by  ^rfiich  he  was  to  recognize  Jesua  as  "he 
that  baptisetb  in  the  Holy  Spirit." 

We  gather  from  these  passages  that  at  the  baptism 
there  was  a  new  communication  of  the  Spirit  to 
Jesus  in  great  fulness,  as  a  special  anointing  for  His 
Messianic  vocation.  The  account  declares  that  the 
dovelike  appearance  was  seen  bv  Jesus  as  well  as 
John,  which  is  scarcely  compatiole  with  a  subjec- 
tive experience  merely.  Of  course,  the  dove  here  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  symbol,  and  not  as  an  assertion  that 
God's  Spirit  assiuned  tae  form  of  a  dove  actually. 
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VatkniB  meanings  have  been  aasigned  to  the  symbol. 
One  connects  it  with  the  creative  power,  according 
to  a  gentile  usage;  othere  with  the  Bpeculative 
philosophy  of  Alexandrian  Judaism^  acceding  to 
which  the  dove  symbolized  the  Divme  wisdom  or 
reascHi.  But  most  natural  explanation  con- 
nects the  symbolism  of  the  dove  with  the  brooding  or 
hovering  of  the  Spirit  in  Gen  1  3.  In  this  new 
spiritual  creation  of  hiunanity^  as  in  the  first  physical 
creation,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  energy  through 
which  the  work  is  earned  cm.  Possibly  the  dove, 
as  a  Uvii^  rawmism,  complete  in  itself,  mi^  sug- 
gest the  totuity  and  fulness  of  the  gpft  of  the 
Spirit  to  Jesus.  At  Pentecost,  on  the  oontrarv, 
the  Spirit  is  bestowed  distributivdy  and  partially 
at  least  to  individuals  as  such,  as  si^ested  by  the 
cloven  tongues  as  of  fire  which  "sat  upon  each  one 
of  them"  (Acts  3  3).  Jn  3  34  emphasises  the 
fulness  of  the  bestowtd  upon  Jesus:  "For  he  whom 
God  hath  aesit  speaketh  the  words  of  God:  for 
he  giveth  not  the  ^irit  by  measure."  In  the  wit- 
ness oS  the  Bi4>ti8t  the  permanence  of  the  anoint- 
ing of  Jesus  is  declared:  "Upon  whomsoever  thou 
dialt  seethe  Spirit  descending,  and  abiding"  (1  33). 

It  is  probable  that  the  connection  of  the  b^towal 
of  the  Spirit  with  water  baptism,  as  seen  later  in 
the  Book  of  Acts,  is  traceable  to  the  reception  of  the 
Spirit  by  Jesus  at  His  own  baptism.  Baptism  in 
the  Spirit  did  not  supersede  water  baptism. 

The  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  fulness  to  Jesus  at  His 
baptism  was  no  doubt  His  formal  and  public  anoint- 
ing ioT  His  Mesnanio  woric  (Acts  10  88).  The 
baptism  of  Jesus  could  not  have  the  same  ugnifi- 
cance  with  that  <rf  sinful  men.  For  ^e  symbolic 
cleansing  from  sin  had  no  meaning  for  the  sinless 
one.  Yet  as  an  act  of  formal  public  consecration 
it  was  appropriate  to  the  Messiah.  It  brought  to  a 
close  His  pnvate  life  and  introduced  Him  to  His 
public  Messianic  career.  The  conception  of  an 
anointing  for  public  service  was  a  familiar  one  in 
the  or  writings  and  applied  to  the  priest  (Fjc  28 
41;  40  13:  Lev  i  3.5.16;  6  20.22);  to  kings  (1  S 
9  10;  10  1:  IS  1:  16  3.13):  sometimes  to  prophets 
(1  K  10  16;  cf  ba  01  1;  Fs  2  2;  SO  6).  lliese 
Anointings  were  with  oil,  and  the  oil  came  to  be 
teearded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  anointing  of  Jesus  with  the  Holv  Spirit 
qualified  Him  in  two  particulars  for  His  Messianic 
office,  (a)  It  was  the  source  of  His  own  endow- 
mcaits  of  power  for  the  endurance  of  t^ptation, 
for  teaching,  for  casting  out  demons,  and  healing 
ttie  nck|  for  His  sufferings  and  death,  for  IZis 
resurrection  and  ascension.  The  question  is  often 
raised,  why  Jesus,  the  Divine  one,  should  have 
needed  the  Holy  Spirit  for  His  Messianic  vocation. 
The  reply  is  that  ms  human  nature,  which  was  real, 
required  the  Spirit's  presence.  Man,  made  in 
God's  image,  is  constituted  in  dependence  upon  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Apart  from  GocTb  Spirit  man  fails 
of  bis  true  destiny,  amply  because  our  nature  is 
ccHkstituted  as  dependent  upon  the  indwelling  Spirit 
of  God  for  the  performance  of  our  true  functions. 
Jesus  as  human,  therefore,  required  the  presence  of 
God's  Spirit,  notwithstanding  His  Divine-human 
consciousness.  (6)  The  Holy  Spirit's  coming  upon 
JesuB  in  fulness  also  qualified  Him  to  bestow  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  His  disciples.  John  the  Baptist 
esp.  predicts  that  it  is  He  who  shall  baptize  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Mt  8  11:  Mk  1  8;  Lk  8  16;  see 
also  Jn  90  2Z;  Acts  1  6).  It  was  esp.  true  of 
the  king  that  He  was  anointed  for  His  office,  and 
the  term  Mesmah  (D'^VP »  mUsM'^^,  equivalent  to 
the  Gr  A  XpurrAt,  ho  Chri^s),  meaning  the  Anointed 
One,  points  to  this  fact. 

^)  The  temptaiion  ttf  Jesu*.— The  facts  as  to  the 
temptation  are  as  followa:  In  Mt  4  1  we  are  told 


that  Jesus  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness 
to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.  Mk  1  12  declares  in 
his  graphic  way  that  after  the  baptism  "straight- 
way the  Spirit  driveth  [Vjc^dXXn  eftMUm*]  1dm 
forth  into  the  wilderness."  Lk  4  1  more  fully 
declares  that  Jesus  was  "full  of  the  Holy  Spirit|" 
and  that  He  was  "led  in  the  Spirit  in  the  wilderness 
during  40  days."  The  impression  which  the  nar- 
rativee  of  the  temptation  give  is  of  ener^tio  spiritual 
conflict.  As  the  Messiah  confronted  His  life  task 
He  was  subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  othor 
men  in  an  evil  world.  Not  by  sheer  divinity  and 
acting  from  witiiout  as  God,  but  as  human  also 
and  a  part  of  the  world.  He  must  overcome,  so  that 
while  He  was  Unless,  it  was  nevertheless  Ixue  that 
the  righteousness  of^  Jesus  was  also  an  achieved 
righteousness.  The  temptations  were  no  doubt 
such  as  were  peculiar  to  His  Messianic  vocation, 
the  misuse  of  powo*,  the  presumption  of  faith  ana 
the  appeal  of  temporal  splendor.  To  these  He 
opposes  the  restrunt  of  povor,  the  poise  of  faith 
and  the  oonception  of  a  Kingdom  wholly  q)iritual 
in  its  origin,  means  and  ends.  Jesus  is  hurled,  as 
it  were,  by  the  Spirit  into  this  terrific  conflict  witli 
the  powers  of  evil,  and  His  conquest,  like  the 
temptations  themselves,  was  not  final,  but  typical 
and  representative.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  temptations  of  Jesus  ended  at  the  close  of 
the  fort^  days.  Later  in  His  ministry,  He  refers  to 
the  disciples  as  those  who  had  been  wiUi  Him  in  His 
temptations  (Lk  32  28).  The  temptations  con- 
tinued tJiroughout  His  life,  though,  of  course,  the 
wilderness  temptations  were  the  severest  test  of  all, 
and  the  victory  there  contained  in  principle  and  by 
anticipation  later  victories.  Comment  has  been 
made  upon  the  absence  of  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit's  influence  upon  Jeeus  in  certain  remarkable 
e]q>eriences,  which  m  the  case  of  others  would  ordi- 
naiUv  have  been  traced  directly  to  the  Spirit,  as 
in  U  11  14^  etc  (cf  art.  by  James  Denney  in 
DCO,  I,  732,  734).  Is  it  not  true,  however,  that 
the  point  of  view  of  the  writers  of  tiie  Goopels  is 
that  Jesus  is  alwa^  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit? 
At  His  baptism,  in  the  temptation,  and  at  the 
b^inning  of  His  public  ministry  (Lk.  4  14)  very 
special  stress  is  placed  upon  the  fact.  Thence- 
forward the  Spirit's  presence  and  action  are  assumed. 
Prom  time  to  time,  reference  is  made  to  the  Spirit 
for  special  reasons,  but  the  action  of  the  Sfurit  in  and 
through  Jesus  is  always  assumed. 

(4)  The  ptMic  ministry  of  Jesus. — ^Here  we  can 
select  only  a  few  points  to  illustrate  a  much  lareer 
truth.  Ine  writers  of  the  Gospels,  and  esp.  Luke, 
conceived  of  the  entire  ministry  of  Jesus  as  under 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  After  declaring  that 
Jesus  was  "full  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  and  that  He  was 
led  about  by  the  Spirit  in  the  wilderness  forty  d^s 
in  4  1,  be  declares,  in  4  14,  that  Jesus  "returned  m 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee."  This  is 
followed  in  the  next  verse  by  a  general  summary  of 
His  activities:  "And  he  taught  in  their  synagogues, 
being  glorified  of  all."  Then,  as  if  to  complete  his 
teaching  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  Jesus, 
he  narrates  the  visit  to  Nazareth  and  the  citation  by 
Jesus  in  the  synag^o^e  there  of  Isaiah's  words 
bednning,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me," 
wiUi  the  detailed  description  of  His  Messianio 
activity,  viz.  preaching  to  the  poor,  announcement 
of  release  to  the  captives,  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord  (Isa  61  If).  Jesus  procmms  the  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy  in  Himself  (Lk  4  21).  In  Mt 
12  18  fF  a  citation  from  Isa  42  1-3  is  given  in 
connection  with  the  miraculous  healing  work  of 
Jesus.  It  is  a  paas^  of  eniuisite  beauty  and 
describes  the  Mea^ph  as  a  quiet  and  unobtrurive 
and  tender  minister  to  human  needs,  possessed  of 
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iireostible  power  and  infinite  pattmoe.  Thus  the 
hij^eet  or  ideals  as  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  come  to  realization,  esp.  in  the  public  nunis- 
try  of  JesuB.  The  comprehensive  terms  of  the 
description  make  it  incontestably  clear  that  the 
NT  writers  thought  of  the  entire  public  life  of  Jesus 
as  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  need  only  to 
read  the  evangelio  reoords  in  oxder  to  fill  in  the 
details. 

The  miracles  of  Jeeus  wrou^t  Umniali  the 
power  <tf  the  ^ly  Spirit.  Ocoaaonidly  He  is 
aeaed  as  it  were  by  a  sense  of  the  urgency  of  His 
woA  in  some  each  way  as  to  impress  beholders  with 
the  presence  of  a  strange  power  woricing  in  Him. 
In  one  case  men  think  He  is  beside  Himself  (Mk 
8  21);  in  another  they  are  impressed  with  the 
authoritativenesa  of  His  teaching  (Mk  1  22); 
in  another  His  intense  devotion  to  His  task  makes 
ffizn  forget  bodily  needs  (Jn  4  31);  again  men  think 
He  has  a  demon  (Jn  8  48);  at  one  Mme  He  is 
seized  with  a  rapturous  joy  when  the  70  return 
from  their  successful  evangelistic  tour^  and  Luke 
declares  that  at  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Lk  10  21;  cf  Mt  11  25).  This 
whole  passage  is  a  remarkable  one,  containing 
elements  which  {wint  to  the  Johannine  conception 
of  Jesus,  on  which  account  Hamack  is  disposed 
to  discredit  it  at  certain  points  {Sayingt  of  Jena, 
302).  One  of  the  most  unpresBive  aspects  of  this 
activity  of  Jesus  in  the  Spirit  is  its  suppressed 
intensity.  Nowhere  is  there  lack  of  self-control. 
Nowhere  is  there  evidence  of  a  coldlv  didactic 
attitude,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  a  loose  rein  upon 
the  will,  on  the  other.  Jesus  is  always  an  int^isely 
human  Mast»  wrapped  in  Divine  power.  The 
miracles  contrast  striking  irith  the  miracles  of 
the  apocryphal  goep^  m  the  latter  all  sorts  of 
capricious  deedsm  power  are  ascribed  to  Jesus  as  a 
bc^.  In  our  Gospels,  im  the  contrary,  no  miracle 
is  wroi^t  until  al  t^  His  anointing  with  the  Spirit 
at  baptism. 

A  topic  of  especial  interest  is  that  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jesus  cast  out  demons  by 
the  power  of  God's  Spirit.  In  Mt  12  31;  Mk  3 
28  f;  lk.  12  10,  we  have  the  declaration  that 
blaq)bemy  u^nst  the  Hol^  Spirit  is  an  unpardon- 
able sin.  Mark  particularizes  the  offence  of  the 
accusers  of  Jesus  by  saying  that  they  said  of  Jesus, 
"He  hath  an  unclean  qnrit."  The  Masphemy 
against  the  Spirit  seems  to  have  been  not  merely 
rejection  of  Jesus  and  His  words,  which  might  fa« 
due  to  various  causes.  It  was  rather  the  an  of 
ascribing  works  of  Divine  mercy  and  power — 
works  which  had  all  the  marks  of  their  origin  in 
the  goodness  of  God — to  a  di^mlic  source.  The 
charge  was  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub 
the  prince  of  devils.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  unpardonable  nature  of  the  sin  agfunst  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  due  to  anything  arbitrary  in  God's 
arrangements  regarding  sin.  The  moral  and 
spiritual  attitude  involved  in  the  charge  against 
Jesus  was  simply  a  hopeless  one.  It  presupposed  a 
warping  or  wrenchii^  of  the  moral  nature  from  the 
trutn  in  such  degree,  a  deep-seated  malignity  and 
insusceptibility  to  Divine  infiuraices  so  complete, 
tiiat  no  moral  nudmia  remained  on  which  the 
forgiving  love  of  God  might  woiIe.   See  Blas- 

PBEICT. 

(5)  Death,  regurrection  and  Pentecostal  gift. — 
It  is  not  ptMsible  to  give  here  a  complete  outline 
of  the  activities  of  Jesus  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
observe  one  or  two  additionalpoints  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lum.  In  He  9  14 
it  is  declared  that  Christ  "through  the  eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  blemish  unto  God," 
and  in  Rom  1  4,  Paul  says  He  was  "declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit 


of  holiness,  by  die  resurrection  from  the  dead" 
(cf  also  Rom  8  11). 

As  already  noted,  John  the  Baptist  gave  as  a 
particular  designati<Hi  of  Jesus  that  it  was  He  who 
should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  contrast 
with  his  own  bapti^  in  water.  In  Jn  20  22,  aft^ 
Hie  resurrection  and  before  the  ascension,  Jesus 
breathed  on  the  disciples  and  said  "Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Spirit."  There  was  probably  a  real  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit  in  tiiis  act  of  Jesus  in 
anticipation  aS  the  outpouring  in  fulness  on  the  d»y 
of  Pentecost.  In  Acts  1  2  it  is  declared  that  Sfe 
^ve  commandment  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
in  1  5  it  is  predicted  by  Him  that  the  disciples 
should  "be  baptized  in  the  Holy  Spirit  not  many 
days  hence";  and  in  1  8  it  is  declared,  "Ye  ^aU 
receive  power,  when  the  "Baiiy  Spmt  is  oome  upm 
you." 

It  is  clear  frcon  the  preceding  that  in  the  thou^t 
of  the  NT  writers  Jesus  is  completely  endued  with 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  in  large  measure 
the  or  view  of  the  Spirit:  that  is  to  say,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  in  ana  through  Jesus  is  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  His  official  Messianic  work,  the 
charismatic  Spirit  imparting  power  rather  than  the 
Spirit  for  holy  living  merely.  Yet  there  is  a  differ* 
ence  between  the  OX  and  NT  representations  here. 
In  the  OT  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  made  very 
prominent  when  mighty  works  are  performed  by 
His  power.  In  the  Gospels  the  view  is  concen- 
trated less  upon  the  Spirit  than  upon  Jesus  Him- 
self, though  It  is  always  assumed  that  He  is  acting 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  case  of  Jesus  also, 
the  moral  quaUty  of  His  words  and  deeds  is  always 
assumed. 

Our  next  topic  in  setting  forth  the  NT  teaching 
is  the  Holy  S^rit  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Quite  in  harmony  with  the  plenary 
2.  The  enduement  of  Jesus,  the  founder 
Spirit  In  Uie  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  power  of  the 
j^nfAtfMi  Spirit,  is  the  communication  of  the 
oi  God  Spirit  to  the  agents  employed  by 
Providence  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  We  need,  at  all  points,  in 
oonaiderinK  the  subject  in  the  NT  to  keep  in  view 
the  OT  baokground.  Hie  covenant  relations 
between  God  and  Israel  were  the  presuppoation  of 
all  the  blessingB  of  the  OT.  In  the  NT  there  is  not 
an  identical  but  an  analogous  pmnt  of  view.  God 
is  continuing  His  work  among  men.  Indeed  in  a 
real  sense  He  has  begun  a  new  '^orl^  but  this  new 
work  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  old.  Ine  new  differs 
from  the  old  in  some  very  important  respects,  chiefly 
indeed  in  this,  that  now  the  national  and  theocratic 
life  is  wholly  out  of  sight.  Prn^ecy  no  longer 
deals  with  political  questions.  Ine  power  of  the 
Spirit  no  longer  anoints  kiius  and  judges  for  their 
duties.  The  action  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  cosmos 
now  ceases  to  receive  attention.  In  short,  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  intensely  spiritualized,  and  the 
relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  mdividual  or  the  church 
is  nearly  always  that  which  is  dealt  with. 

(1)  Synoptic  teaddnga. — We  consider  briefly  the 
synoptic  teachings  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  forerunner  of  Jesus 
ROCS  before  His  face  in  the  Spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah  (Lk  1  17).  Of  Him  it  had  been  predicted 
that  He  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
His  mother's  womb  (Lk  1  15).  The  Master 
expressly  predicts  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  give 
the  needetl  wisdom  when  the  disciples  are  delivered 
up.  "It  is  not  ye  that  cfieBk,  but  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(Mk  18  11).  In  Lk  12  12  it  is  also  declared  that 
"The  Holy  Spirit  shall  teach  you  in  that  vciy  hour 
what  ye  ou^t  to  say."  Likewise  in  Mt  10  20, 
"It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  that  speaketh  in  you."   In  Lk  11  13  is 
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a  beautiful  aayins:  If  we  who  are  evil  ^ve  mod 
nfta  to  our  duldien,  bow  much  more  shalT  tbe 
"beavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  bim."  Ims  ia  a  variation  from  the  || 
passage  in  Mt  (7  11),  and  illustrates  Luke's  marked 
emphasis  upon  the  operations  of  the  Spirit.  In  Mt 
SB  19,  the  disciples  are  oommanded  to  baptise  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
S|^t.  This  passage  has  been  called  in  question, 
but  Uicce  is  not  suffidoit  ground  for  ita  rejection, 
ffitherto  there  haa  been  almost  do  hint  directly  of 
the  penonality  of  the  Siririt  or  the  Trinitarian  im- 
iilicBti<»B  in  the  teaofaing  aa  to  the  Spirit.  Here, 
nowerer,  we  have  a  suggeetive  hmt  toward  a 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit  which  attaina  man  complete 
development  later. 

(2)  in  the  Qoarpel  of  John  there  is  a  more  elaborate 
wesentation  of  the  oflSce  and  wwk  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  particularly  in  ohs  14-17.  Several  earlier 
passagee,  however^  must  be  nodoed.  The  passage 
on  the  new  Inrth  m  Jn  8  5  £f  we  notice  first.  The 
expression,  "eicept  one  be  bom  of  water  and  the 
Spuit,"  seems  to  contain  a  reference  to  baptism 
abnc  with  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  directly 
on  t£e  soul.  In  the  light  of  other  NT  teachii^, 
however,  we  are  not  warranted  in  ascribing  saving 
efficacy  to  baptism  hsse.  The  "birth,"  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  baptism,  ia  qmibolic  ampfy,  not 
actual.  The  outward  act  ia  the  fitting  ^ymbdic 
accompaniment  of  the  spiritual  regeneration  by  the 
Spirit.  Symbolism  and  spiritual  fact  move  on  || 
lines.  The  entrance  into  the  kingdom  is  symboli- 
cally effected  by  means  of  baptism,  just  as  the  "new 
birth"  takes  place  symbolically  by  the  same  means. 

In  Jn  6  51  ff  we  have  the  very  difficult  words 
attributed  to  Jesus  concerning  the  eating  of  His 
fiesh  and  the  drinking  of  His  blood.  Tlie  discmles 
were  greatly  diatreased  by  these  words,  and  in  0  63 
Jesua  insists  that  "it  ia  the  spirit  that  giveth  life; 
the  fleeb  pn^teth  nothing."  One's  view  of  the 
mpftping  of  this  much-discussed  passage  will  turn 
lai^y  on  his  point  of  view  in  interpreting  it.  If 
he  adopts  tbe  view  that  John  is  reading  back  into 
the  record  much  that  came  later  in  the  history,  the 
inference  will  probably  follow  that  Jesus  is  here 
referring  to  the  Lord  s  Supper.  If  on  the  other 
faukl  it  is  hdd  that  John  la  seddng  to  reproduce 
substantially  what  was  said,  and  to  convey  an 
imiN'esBion  of  the  actual  mtuation,  the  reference  to 
tbe  Supper  will  not  be  inferred.  Certainly  the 
language  fits  the  later  teaching  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Supper,  although  John  omits  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Su{iper.  But  Jesus  was  meeting  a 
very  real  situation  in  the  carnal  spirit  of  the  multi- 
tude which  followed  Him  for  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
His  deeply  mystical  worda  seem  to  have  hoen, 
intended  to  aeeonqdish  the  result  which  followed, 
via.  tlte  separation  of  the  true  fnnn  the  false  dis- 
ciples. There  is  no  necessary  reference  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  specific^y,  theref(M%,  in  His  words. 
Spiritual  meat  and  drink,  not  carnal,  are  the  true 
food  of  man.  He  Himseu  was  that  food,  but  only 
the  spiritually  susceptible  would  grasp  His  meaning. 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  sumeirat  reason  why 
Jesus  should  have  here  referred  to  the  Supper,  or 
why  John  should  have  desired  to  introduce  such 
E«faence  into  the  stoiy  at  this  stage. 

In  Jn  7  37  £F  we  nave  a  saying  of  Jesus  and 
ita  interfuvrtation  by  John  which  accords  with  the 
synoptic  reference  to  a  future  baptism  in  the  Holy 
^irit  to  be  bestowed  by  Jesus:  '  He  that  believeth 
on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  from  within 
him  shall  flow  rivers  of  livi^  water."  John  adds: 
"But  this  spake  he  of  the  ^lirit,  which  they  that 
believed  on  him  were  to  receive:  for  the  Spirit  was 
notyetgiveD:  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified." 
Xo  doubt  John's  Gospel  is  largely  a  reproduction 


of  the  facta  and  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  evangel- 
ist's own  wwda,  This  passage  indloatea,  however, 
that  John  discriminated  between  his  own  con- 
struct ions  of  Christ's  teachings  and  the  teachings 
themselves,  and  warns  us  against  the  custom  of 
many  ex^etes  who  broadly  assume  that  John 
employed  ms  material  with  slight  regard  for  earful 
anu  correct  statement,  passing  it  tmou^  lus  own 
consciousnees  in  such  maimer  aa  to  leave  us  his 
own  subjective  Qoapel,  rather  than  a  tndy  historical 
record.  Hie  ethical  implications  of  such  a  process 
on  John's  part  would  scarcely  harmonize  with  his 
general  tone  and  esp.  the  teachings  of  his  Epp. 
No  doubt  John's  Gospel  contains  much  meaning 
which  he  could  not  have  put  into  it  prior  to  the 
coming  of  the  SjHrit.  But  what  John  seeks  to  give 
is  the  teaching  of  Jesua  and  not  his  own  theory  d 
Jesus. 

We  give  next  an  outline  of  the  teachinra  in  the 
great  darters  from  lA  to  17»  the  farewell  discourae 
of  Jesus.  In  14  16  Jeaus  says,  "I  will  pray  the 
Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter" 
{wapd.K\irTtn,  pardkUtoa;  see  Paraclete).  Next 
Jesus  describes  this  Comforter  as  one  whom  the 
world  cannot  receive.  Disciples  know  Him  because 
He  abides  in  them.  The  truth  of  Christianity  is 
spiritualty  discerned,  i.e.  it  is  discerned  Iv  the 
power  and  indwelling  of  the  Hoty  Spirit.  Ia  the 
name  of  "reality,"  science  aometimes  repudiates 
t^ae  inner  experiences  aa  "mystical."  But  Quia- 
tiana  cling  to  them  aa  most  rral,  data  of  experience 
as  true  and  reliable  as  any  oth^  forms  of  human 
experience.  To  repudiate  them  would  be  for  them 
to  repudiate  reality  itself.  The  Father  and  Son 
shall  make  their  abode  in  Christians  (14  23). 
This  is  probably  another  form  of  assertion  of  the 
Spirit's  preeencej^and  not  a  flistinct  line  ot  mystical 
teaching.  (Cf  Woods,  The  SpirU  of  Ood  in  Bib. 
Literaitare,  243.)  For  in  ver  26  the  promise  oi 
the  Siiirit  is  repeated.  The  Father  is  to  send  the 
Spirit  in  the  name  of  Christy  and  He  is  to  teach  the 
disciples  all  things,  quickemng  also  their  memories. 
In  the  NT  generally,  and  esp.  in  John's  and  Paul's 
writings,  there  is  no  sense  of  conflict  between 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit  in  their  work  in  tiie  Chris- 
tian. All  proceeds  frran  tha  Father,  through  the 
Son,  and  ia  acoompUahed  in  the  Christian  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  As  will  appear,  Christ  in  the  believer 
is  represented  as  being  practically  all  that  the 
Spirit  doea  without  identifying  Christ  with  the 
Spirit.  So  far  there  are  several  notes  suggesting 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  d^igna- 
tion  "another  Comforter,"  taken  in  connection  with 
the  description  of  his  work,  is  one.  The  fact  that 
He  is  sent  or  given  ia  anoth^.  And  another  is  seen 
in  the  specific  woric  which  the  Sfririt  ia  to  do. 
Another  is  the  masculine  pronoun  employed  here 
(^Kcipor,  ^celnos).  In  ver  26  the  function  of  the 
Spirit  is  indicated.  He  is  to  bring  to  "remembrance 
aU  that  I  said  unto  you."  In  16  26  this  is  made 
even  more  comprehenuve:  "He  shall  bear  witness 
of  me,"  and  yet  more  emphatically  in  16  14.  "He 
shall  glorify  me:  for  he  shall  take  of  mine,  ana  shall 
declare  it  unto  you."  The  nhere  of  the  Siurifa 
activity  ia  tJie  heart  of  the  individual  believer  and 
of  the  church.  His  chief  function  is  to  illumine  the 
teaching  and  glorify  the  person  of  Jesus.  Jn  15 
26  is  the  passage  which  has  been  used  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit.  Jesus 
says,  "I  will  send"  (W>*fw,  pSmpsd),  future  tense, 
referring  to  the  "Spirit  of  truth  which  proceedeth 
from  the  Father"  (iKWitp^tu,  ekjwredetai),  present 
tense.  The  present  tense  here  suggests  timeless 
action  and  has  been  taken  to  indicate  an  essential 
relation  of  the  Spirit  to  God  the  Father  (cf  Godet, 
Comm.  on  John,  in  loc).  The  hacard  of  such 
an  interpretation  lies  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  otiier 
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confinnatDry  Scriptures  and  in  the  possibility  of 
another  and  simpler  meaning  of  the  word.  How- 
ever, the  language  is  unusual,  and  the  change  of 
tense  in  the  course  of  the  sentence  is  suggestive. 
Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  many  instances  where  we 
must  admit  we  do  not  know  tJie  preciBe  imptnrt  of 
the  Unguage  of  Scripture. 

In  16  7-15  we  have  a  very  important  passage. 
Jesus  declares  to  the  anxious  disciples  that  it  is 
racpedient  for  Him  to  go  away,  because  otherwise 
the  Spirit  will  not  come.  "He,  when  he  is  come, 
will  convict  the  world  in  respect  of  sin,  and  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment"  (16  8).  The 
term  tr**  "convict"  (iKiy^i,  el6gkaei)  involves  a 
cognitive  along  with  a  moral  process.  The  Spirit 
who  deals  in  truth,  and  makes  His  appeal  through 
the  truth,  shall  convict,  shall  bring  the  mind  on 
which  He  is  working  into  a  sense  of  self-oond«nnft- 
tion  on  account  of  am.  The  word  means  more  than 
reprove,  or  refute,  or  convince.  It  signifies  up  to  a 
certain  point  a  moral  conquest  of  the  mina:  "of 
siUj  because  they  believe  not  on  me"  (16  0).  Un- 
behef  is  the  root  sin.  The  revelation  <^  God  in 
Christ  is,  broadly  q>eaking^  His  condemnation  of  all 
rin.  The  Spirit  may  convict  cMf  particular  ans,  but 
they  will  all  be  shown  to  consist  essentially  in  the 
rejection  of  God's  love  and  righteousness  in  Christ, 
i.e.  in  unbelief.  "Of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to 
the  Father,  and  ye  behold  me  no  more"  (16  10). 
What  does  this  mean?  Does  Jesus  mean  that  His 
going  to  the  Father  will  be  the  proof  of  His  right- 
eousness to  those  who  put  Him  to  death,  or  that  this 
going  to  the  Father  will  be  the  consummating  or 
crowning  act  trf  His  righteousness  which  ihe  Spirit 
is  to  carry  home  to  the  hearts  of  men?  Or  does  He 
mean  that  because  He  goes  away  the  Spirit  will  take 
His  place  in  convicting  men  of  righteoiisnesa?  The 
latter  meaning  seems  miplied  in  the  words,  "and  ye 
behold  me  no  more."  Probably,  however,  themean- 
ingB  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  "Of  judgment 
because  the  prince  of  this  world  hath  been  judged" 
(16  11).  In  His  incarnation  and  death  the  prince 
m  this  world,  the  usurper,  is  conquered  and  cast  out. 

We  may  sum  up  the  teachings  as  to  the  Spirit  in 
tlieee  four  chapters  as  follows:  He  is  the  Spirit  of 
truth;  He  guides  into  all  truth;  He  brings  to 
memory  Chnst's  teachings;  He  shows  thing  to 
come;  He  ^orifies  Christ;  He  speaks  not  of  Him- 
self but  of  Christ;  He,  like  believers,  bears  witness 
to  Christ;  He  enables  Christians  to  do  greater  works 
than  those  of  Christ;  He  convicts  the  world  of  sin, 
of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment;  He  comes 
because  Christ  goes  awayj  He  is  "another  Com- 
fort^'; He  ia  to  abide  with  disciplefl  tonsvec. 

TbeaB  teachings  cover  a  very  wicie  range  of  needs. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  subject  of  the  entire  discourse. 
In  a  sense  it  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  There  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  are 
expounded.  Here  the  means  of  realization  of  all 
the  ends  of  that  kingdom  are  presented.  The  king- 
dom now  becomes  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit.  The 
historical  revelation  of  truth  in  the  life,  death,  resur- 
rection and  dorifioation  of  Jesus  beit^  completed, 
the  Spirit  of  truth  comes  in  fulness.  The  gospel 
as  history  is  now  to  become  the  gospel  as  experience. 
Hie  Messiah  as  a  fact  is  now  to  become  the  MeasiaJi 
as  a  life  through  the  Spirit's  action.  All  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Spirit's  action  are  embraced:  the 
charismatic  for  mighty  works;  the  intellectual  for 
guidance  into  truth;  the  moral  and  ^iritual  for 
producing  holy  lives.  This  discourse  transfera 
the  kingdom,  so  to  speak,  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Master  to  those  of  the  disciples,  but  the  latter 
are  empowered  for  their  tasks  oy  the  might  of  the 
indwelling  and  abiding  Spirit.  The  method  of  the 
kingdom's  growth  ana  advance  is  clearly  indicated 
as  Bfnritual,  conviction  of  sin,  righteousness  and 


judgment,  and  obedient  and  holy  lives  of  Christ's 

disciples. 

Before  pasung  to  the  next  topic,  one  remark 
should  be  made  as  to  the  Trinitarian  suggestjona 
of  these  ch^ters  in  Jn.  The  personality  of  the 
Siurit  is  cleuiy  im^ied  in  much  <tf  the  language 
here.  It  is  true  we  nave  no  formal  teaching  on  the 
metaphysical  dde,  no  ontology  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  This  fact  is  made  much  of  by  writers 
who  are  alow  to  recognize  the  personality  of  t^e 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  lif^t  of  the  teachings  of  John 
and  Paid.  These  writers  have  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  asserting  that  the  NT  writers  hold  that 
God  is  a  personal  oeing  (see  I.  F.  Woods.  The 
Spirit  of  God  in  BibTlMmioTe,  26ft,  268).  It 
must  be  insisted,  however,  that  in  Uie  NT,  as  m  the 
OT,  there  is  little  metaphysics,  little  ontological 
teaching  as  to  God.  His  personality  is  deduced 
from  the  same  kind  of  saying  as  tiioee  relating  to 
the  Spirit.  From  the  ontological  point  of  view, 
therefore,  we  should  also  have  to  reject  the  per- 
sonality of  God  on  the  basis  of  the  Bib.  teach- 
ings. The  Trinitarian  formulations  may  not  be 
correct  at  all  poinfa^  but  the  NT  warrants  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  just  as  it  warrants  belief  in 
the  personality  of  God.  We  are  not  inasting  on 
finding  metaphysicB  in  Scripture  where  it  is  absent, 
but  we  do  msist  upon  consistency  in  construing 
the  popular  and  practical  language  of  Scripture  as 
to  the  second  and  third  as  well  as  the  first  Person  of 
the  Trinity. 

We  add  a  few  lines  as  to  John's  teachings  in  the 
Epp.  and  Revelation.  In  general  they  are  in 
close  harmony  with  the  teachings  in  his  Gt^pd 
and  do  not  require  extended  treatment.  The 
Spirit  imparts  assurance  (1  Jn  8  24);  incites  to 
confession  of  Christ  (4  2);  bears  witness  to  Christ 
(6  6  G).  In  Rev  1  4  the  "seven  Spirits"  ia  an 
expression  for  the  completeness  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  speaks  to  the  chiu-chcs  (3  7.11;  8  6).  The 
seer  is  ''in  the  Si>irit"  (4  2).  The  Smrit  joins  the 
church  in  the  invitation  of  the  gospel  (23  17). 

(3)  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Book  of  Acts.— The 
Book  of  Acts  contuns  the  reoord  of  the  banning 
of  the  DispoisaUon  <^  the  Holy  ^^t.  There  is  at 
the  outset  the  closest  connection  with  the  recorded 

Predictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Gospels, 
articularly  does  Luke  make  clear  the  continuity 
of  his  own  thought  residing  the  Spirit  in  his 
earlier  and  later  writing.  Jesus  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Acts  gives  commandment  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  predicts  the  reception  of  power  as  the 
result  of  the  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  the 
disriples  are  soon  to  recove. 

The  form  of  the  Spirit's  activities  in  Acts  is 
chiefly  charismatic,  that  is,  the  miraculous  endow- 
ment of  disciples  with  power  or  wisdom  for  thdr 
work  in  extending  the  Messianic  kingdom.  As  yet 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  within  disciples  as  the  chief 
sanctifying  agency  is  not  fully  developed,  and  is 
later  described  with  great  fulness  in  Paul's  writings. 
Some  recent  writers  have  overemphauaed  the  con- 
trast between  the  earlier  and  the  more  developed 
view  of  the  Spirit  with  regard  to  the  moral  ufe. 
In  Acts  the  ^hical  import  of  the  Spirit's  action 
appears  at  several  points  (see  Acts  6  3.9;  7  51; 
8  18  f;  13  0;  16  28).  The  chief  interest  in  Acts 
is  naturally  the  Spirit's  agency  in  founding  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  since  here  ia  recorded  the  early 
history  of  the  expansion  of  that  kingdom,  "nie 
phenomenal  rather  than  the  inner  mo^  aspects  of 
that  great  movement  naturally  eome  chidly  into 
view.  But  everywhere  the  ethical  implications  are 
present.  Ounkel  is  no  doubt  correct  in  the  state- 
ment that  Paul's  conception  of  the  Spirit  as  inward 
and  moral  and  acting  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian opens  the  way  for  the  activity  of  the  ^irit  as 
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a  hiBtorical  principle  in  subsequent  ages.  After 
all,  this  is  the  fundamental  and  universfJ  import  of 
the  Spirit  (see  Gimkel,  Die  Wirhtngen  des  heiligm 
GtiMa,  etc,  76;  cf  Pfleiderer,  PauIimtmuSt  200). 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  s  activities  as  recorded  in  Acts,  and 
foUow  this  with  a  discussion  of  one  or  two  spedal 
points.  The  great  event  is  of  course  the  outpouring 
or  baptimn  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  followed 
by  the  completion  of  the  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  the  baptism  of  the  household  of  Cornelius 
(2  1  ff;  10  17-48).  Spiking  with  tongues,  and 
other  Bfadking  manifestations  attended  this  baptism, 
as  also  witnesring  to  the  gospel  with  power  by  the 
^NWtleB.  See  Baptibm  of  the  Holt  Spiiut.  This 
outpourii^  is  declared  to  be  in  fulfilment  of  OT 
prophecy,  and  the  assertion  is  also  made  that  it  is 
the  gift  of  the  exalted  Lord  Jeeus  Christ  (2  17.33). 
Following  this  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  dis- 
ciples are  Midued  with  miraculous  power  for  their 
work.  Miracles  are  wrought  (Acts  2  43  ff),  and  all 
neeeasary  gifts  at  wisdom  and  Divine  guidance  are 
bestowed.  A  freqorat  form  of  expression  describ- 
ing the  actoiB  in  we  history  is,  "filled  with  the  Holy 
Smrit."  It  is  applied  to  Peter  (4  8);  to  disciples 
(4  31):  to  the  seven  deacons  (o  3):  to  Stephen 
(6  5;  7  65);  to  Saul  who  becomee  Paul  (13  9). 

The  presence  of  the  Spirit  and  His  immediate 
and  direct  sup^intendence  of  affairs  are  seen  in  the 
fact  that  Ananias  and  Happhira  are  represented  as 
lying  to  the  Holy  S^t  (6  3.9);  the  Jews  are 
charged  by  Stephen  with  resisting  the  Holy  Spirit 
(7  51);  and  Simon  Magna  is  rebuked  for  attempt 
ingto  purchase  the  ^irifc  with  money  (8  18  f). 

The  Holy  ^lirit  is  connected  with  the  act  of 
buitism,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  fixed 
order  aq  between  the  two.  In  Acts  9  17  the  Spirit 
cornea  before  baptism;  and  after  baptism  in  8  17 
and  19  6.  In  these  cases  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
was  in  connection  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  also. 
But  in  10  44  the  Holy  Sjnrit  falfi  upon  the  hearers 
while  Peter  is  speaking  prior  to  baptism  and  with 
no  laying  on  of  hands.  These  instances  in  which 
the  ordra  of  baptism,  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the 
t^t  ctf  l^e  8[nnt  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
are  a  stiildng  indication  of  the  non-sacramentarian 
character  of  the  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  and 
indeed  in  the  NT  genially.  Certainly  no  par- 
ticular efficacy  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  laying  on 
of  hands  or  baptism  except  as  symbolic  representa- 
tions of  ^ritual  facts.  Gunkel,  in  his  excellent 
wvk  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  clainu  Acta  2  38  as  an 
instance  when  the  Spirit  is  bestowed  during  bap- 
tism (Die  Wirkungen  dea  heiligm  Geixtes,  etc,  7). 
The  words  of  Peter,  however,  may  refer  to  a  recep- 
tion of  the  Spirit  subsequent  to  baptism,  although 
evidently  in  immediate  connection  with  it.  The 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  clearly  then  was  not 
meant  tosupplant  water  baptism.  Moreover,  in  the 
strict  amse  Uie  baptism  (U  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a 
lustorieal  event  or  events  completed  at  the  outset 
when  the  extension  of  tl»  kingdom  of  God,  b<^jn- 
mng  at  Pentecost,  began  to  reach  out  to  the  gentile 
world.   See  Baptish  or  the  Holt  Spirit. 

In  Acts  the  entire  historical  movement  is  repre- 
sented by  Luke  as  being  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
Spirit.  Be  guides  Philip  to  the  Ethiopian  and  then 
"eatchee  MT9.y"  Philip  (8  29.39).  He  guides  Peter 
at  Jtmpa  Uiroudi  the  v^on  and  then  leads  him  to 
ComeBus  at  Caesarea  (10  19f;  1112  0-  'Hie 
^nrit  commands  the  church  at  Antioch  to  separate 
Saul  and  Barnabas  for  missionary  work  (IS  2  ff). 
He  guides  the  church  at  Jems  (16  28).  He  forbids 
the  apostle  to  go  to  Asia  (16  6f).  The  Spirit 
raables  Agabus  to  prophesy  that  Paul  will  be  bound 
by  the  Jews  at  Jems  (SI  11;  cf  also  20  23).  The 
%Mrit  flfipointed  the  elders  at  Ephesus  (SO  28). 


One  or  two  points  require  notice  before  passing 
from  Acts.  The  impression  we  get  of  the  Spirit's 
action  here  very  strongly  suggests  a  Divine  purpose 
moving  on  Uie  stage  of  history  in  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive way.  In  Jesus  that  purpose  was 
mdividualized.  Here  the  supplementary  thought 
of  a  vast  historic  movement  is  powerfully  suggested. 
Gunkel  asserts  that  usually  the  Spirit's  action  is 
not  conceived  by  the  subjects  of  it  in  tenns  of 
means  (MitieQ  and  end  (Zweck),  but  rather  as 
cause  ( Uraache)  and  activity  {Wirkung)  (see  Die 
Wirkungen  des  heiligen  Geiatea,  etc,  20).  There  is 
an  element  of  tmth  in  this,  but  the  idea  of  purpose 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  historian  wno  later 
recorded  the  Spirit's  action.  The  actors  in  ttm 
spiritual  drama  were  everywhere  conscious  of  the 
great  movement  of  which  they  as  individuals 
were  a  part.  In  some  passa^  the  existence  4^ 
purpose  m  the  Spirit's  action  is  clearly  recognized, 
as  in  His  restrainmg  of  Paul  at  certain  points  and  in 
the  appointment  of  Saul  and  Barnabas  as  mission- 
aries. Divine  purpose  is  indeed  implied  at  all 
points,  and  whUe  the  particular  end  in  view  was 
not  always  clear  in  a  given  instance,  the  subjects  of 
the  Spirit's  working  were  scarcely  so  naive  m  their 
aj^rehension  of  tbe  matter  as  to  think  of  their  expe- 
riences merely  as  so  many  extnundinary  phe- 
nomena caused  in  a  particular  way. 

We  note  next  the  glossolalia,  or  speaking  with 
tongues,  recorded  in  Acts  2,  as  well  as  in  later 
chapters  and  in  Paul's  Epp.  The  prevailing  view 
at  present  is  that  "speaking  with  tongues"  does  not 
mean  q>eaking  actual  intdngible  words  in  a  f orragn 
language,  but  rather  tiie  utterance  of  meaningless 
sounds,  as  was  customary  among  the  heathen  and 
as  is  sometimes  witnessed  today  where  religious 
life  becomes  highly  emotional  in  its  manifestation. 
To  support  this  view  the  account  in  Acta  2  is 
questioned,  and  Paul's  instmctions  in  1  Cor  14 
are  cited.  Of  course  a  man's  world-view  will  be 
likely  to  influence  his  interpretation  in  this  as  in 
other  matters.  PhUosophically  an  antisupematural 
world-view  makes  it  easy  to  question  the  glossolalia 
of  the  NT.  Candid  exegesis,  however,  niher 
requires  the  recognition  of  the  presence  in  the 
apostolic  church  of  a  speaking  in  forei^  tongues, 
even  if  alongside  of  it  there  existed  (which  is  open 
to  serious  doubt)  the  other  phenomenon  mentioned 
above.  Acts  2  3  ff  is  absolutely  conclusive  taken 
by  itself,  and  no  valid  critical  grounds  have  been 
foimd  for  rejecting  the  passage.  1  Cor  lA  con- 
firms this  view  when  its  most  natural  meaning  is 
sot^t.  Paul  is  here  inmsting  upon  the  orderly 
conduct  of  worahip  and  upon  eoification  as  the 
important  thing.  To  this  end  he  insists  that  they 
who  speak  with  tongues  pray  that  th^  may  also 
interpret  (1  Cor  14  5;  cn  13).  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  he  means  by  "interpret"  if  the 
speaking  with  tongues  was  a  meaningless  ja^on 
<»  sounds  uttered  under  emotional  excitement, 
and  notluQg  more.  Paul's  whole  expodtion  in  this 
oluu>ter  implies  that  "tongues"  may  be  used  for 
edification.  He  ranks  it  below  prophecy  simply 
because  without  an  interpreter  "tongues"  would  not 
edify  the  hearer,  Paul  himself  spoke  with  tongues 
more  than  th^  all  (14  18).  It  seems  scarcely  in 
keeping  with  Paul's  character  to  suppose  that  be 
refers  here  to  a  merely  emotional  volubility  in 
meaningless  and  disconnected  sounds.  SeeToNQuns, 
Gift  OF. 

(4)  The  Holy  Spirit  in  PavPs  wriHnga.— The 
teachings  of  Paul  on  the  Holy  Spirit  are  so  rich  and 
abundant  that  space  forbids  an  exhaustive  presenta- 
tion. In  his  writing  the  Bib.  representations  reach 
their  climax.   Mr.  Wood  says  correctly  that  Paul 

Sasped  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  life. 
I  the  parts  exist  in  a  living  whole  and  the  Holy 
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Spirit  (focatitutea  and  maintains  it  (Wood,  The 
Spirit  of  God  in  Bib.  Literatxire,  268).  In  fact  a 
careful  stndy  of  Paul's  teachings  discloees  three  |j 
lines,  one  retatii^to  faith,  another  to  Christ,  and 
the  third  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  is  to  say,  his 
teachings  coalesce,  as  it  were,  point  by  point,  in 
reference  to  these  three  subjects.  Faith  is  the 
human  side  of  the  Divine  activity  carried  on  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Faith  is  therefore  implied  in 
the  Spirit's  action  and  is  the  result  of  or  responae 
to  it  in  its  various  forms.  But  faith  is  primarily 
and  essentially  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  we 
find  in  Paul  tlmt  Christ  is  represented  as  doing  sub- 
stantially everything  that  the  Spirit  does.  Now 
we  are  not  to  see  in  this  auv  oouflicting  conceptions 
as  to  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  but  rather  Paul's  intense 
feeling  of  the  unity  of  the  work  Christ  and  the 
Spirit.  The  "law**  of  the  Spirit's  action  is  the 
revelation  and  glorification  of  Christ.  In  his  Gos- 
pel, which  came  later,  John,  as  we  have  seen,  defined 
the  Spirit's  function  in  precisely  these  terms. 
Whether  or  not  John  was  infiuenced  Full  in  the 
matter  we  need  not  here  consider. 

(a)  We  begin  witli  a  brief  reference  to  the  con- 
nection in  bull's  thought  between  tiie  Spirit  and 
Jesus.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  described  as  the  Spirit  of 
God's  Son  (Rom  8  14  if;  Gal  i  6),  as  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  (Rom  8  9).  He  who  confesses  Jesus  does 
so  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  no  one  can  say  that  Jesus 
is  anathema  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor  12  3). 
Christ  is  called  a  life-giving  Spirit  (16  45) :  and  in 
2  Cor  8  17  the  statement  appears,  "Now  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit."  All  of  this  ^ows  how  com- 
pletely one  Paul  regarded  the  wotk  of  Christ  and 
the  ^irit,  not  because  they  were  identical  in  the 
aeaise  in  which  Beyschlag  has  contended,  but 
because  their  task  and  aim  bein^  id^tical.  there 
was  no  sense  of  discord  in  Paul's  mind  in  e]q>laining 
their  activities  in  similar  terms. 

(&)  The  Spirit  app^u?  in  Paul  as  in  Acts  impart- 
ing all  kinds  of  cnarismatic  gifts  for  the  ends  of 
the  Mesmanic  kingdom.  He  enumerates  a  long 
list  of  spiritual  ^ts  which  cannot  reedve  separate 
treatment  here,  such  as  prophecy  (1  Thees  6  19  f); 
tongues  (1  Cor  12-14);  wisdom  (S  6fif);  knowl- 
edge (12  8);  power  to  work  miracles  (13  9f): 
discerning  of  spirits  (13  10);  interpretation  of 
tongues  0i^3  10);  faith  (13  9);  boldness  in  Chris- 
tian testimony  (2  Cor  8  17  f);  charismata  gen- 
erally (1  Theas  16;  4  8,  etc).  See  SpiairuAL 
Girrs.  In  addition  to  the  above  list,  Paul  eep. 
emphasises  the  Spirit's  action  in  revealing  to  himself 
and  to  Christians  the  mind  of  God  (I  Cor  2  10-12; 
Eph  8  5).  He  speaks  in  words  taught  by  the 
Spirit  (1  Cor  3  13).  He  preaches  in  demonstra- 
tion (tf  the  Spirit  and  of  power  (1  Cor  2  4;  1  Theas 
1  6). 

In  the  above  manifestations  of  the  Spirit,  as 
enumerated  in  Paul's  writings,  we  have  presented 
in  veiy  large  measure  "trhaX  we  have  abready  seen  in 
Acts,  but  with  some  additions.  In  1  Cor  14  and 
elsewhere  Paul  gives  a  new  view  as  to  the  charis- 
matic gifts  which  was  greatly  needed  in  view  of  the 
tendency  to  extravagant  and  intemperate  indul- 
gence in  emotional  excitement,  due  to  the  mighty 
action  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  Corinthian  church. 
He  insists  that  all  things  be  done  unto  edification, 
that  spiritual  growth  is  the  true  aim  of  all  spiritual 
endowments.  Hub  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  earlier  and  later  NT 
teaching  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  between  the  charis- 
matic and  moral-rdi^ous  significance  of  the  Sj^t. 
To  the  latter  we  now  direct  attention. 

(c)  We  note  the  Spirit  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
Christian  life.  From  beunnlng  to  end  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  regarded  by  Paul  as  under  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  its  inner  moral  and  religious 


aspects  as  well  as  in  its  charismatic  forms.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  Paul  does  not  anywhere  expressly 
declare  that  t^e  Holy  Spirit  ori^ates  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Gunkel  is  correct  in  this  so  far  as  specific 
and  direct  teaching  is  concerned.  But  Wood  who 
asserts  the  omtrary  is  also  ri^t,  if  rcsard  is  had  to 
clear  implicatitMU  and  legitimate  inferences  from 
Paul's  statements  (op.  cit.,  202).  Rom  8  2  does  not 
perhaps  refer  to  the  act  of  regeneration,  and  yet 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  Christian  life  as  thus 
constituted  by  the  "law  of  the  Spirit  of  life"  apart 
from  its  origin  through  the  Spirit.  There  are  other 
passages  wMch  seem  to  imply  very  clearly,  if  thty 
do  not  directly  assert,  that  the  Christian  life  is 
originated  by  we  Holy  Spirit  (1  Thess  1  6:  Rom 

5  6;  8  9;  1  Cor  2  4:  6  11;  Tit  8  6). 

Tne  Holy  Spirit  in  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian 
life  itself  is  set  forth  in  many  forms  of  statement. 
They  who  have  the  Spirit  belong;  to  Christ  (Rom 
8  9).  We  received  not  the  Spirit  of  bondage  but 
of  adoption,  "whereby  we  cnr,  Abba,  Father"  (Rom 
8  15).  "The  Spirit  himself  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirit,  that  we  are  children  of  God"  (Rom 
8  16).  Tne  Spirit  is  received  by  the  hearing  of 
faith  (Gal  8  2).  See  also  Rom  6  5:  8  2;  1  Cor 
16  11;  Gal  8  3.14;  Eph  2  18.  There  are  two 
or  three  expressions  onployed  by  Paul  which  expreas 
some  particular  aspect  of  the  Spirit's  woik  in  be- 
lieven.  One  of  these  is  "first-fruits"  (Rom  8  23, 
dxo^^j  aparchX),  which  means  that  the  present 
possession  of  the  Spirit  by  the  believer  is  the 
guarantee  of  the  full  redemption  which  is  to  come, 
aa  the  firatrfmits  wne  the  guarantee  of  the  full 
harvest.  Anotiier  of  these  words  is  "earnest"  (2 
Cor  1  22;  6  S,  Appap^r,  amA6n),  which  also  means 
a  pledge  or  guarantee.  Paul  also  speaks  of  the 
"soling"  of  the  Christians  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  as  in  E^h  1  13  (<<r^p«7(ffft?T«,  esphragla- 
thae,  "ye  were  sealed").  This  refers  to  the  seal 
by  which  a  king  stamped  his  mark  of  authorisation 
or  ownership  upon  a  document. 

(d)  Paul  gives  a  great  variety  of  expreerioDB 
eating  the  presence  and  acti'n^  of  the  Ifoly  Spirit 
in  the  religioua  and  moral  life  of  the  Christian.  In 
fact  at  every  ptMnt  that  life  is  under  the  guidance  and 
sustainii^  en^vy  of  the  Spirit.  If  we  live  after  the 
fiesh,  we  die;  ifafter  the  Spirit,  we  live  (Rom  8  6). ' 
Hie  Spirit  helps  the  Christian  to  pray  (Rom  8 
26  f).  The  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousnesB  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom  14  17). 
Christians  are  to  abound  in  hope  tjirough  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Rom  16  13).  "The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peaoe,  longsuffering,  kindness, 
goodnessj^faithniuieBB,  meuness,  self-control"  (Gal 

6  22).  Christians  are  warned  to  grieve  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Eph  4  30),  and  are  urged  to  take  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  (6  17).  The  flesh  is  contrasted 
with  the  Spirit  at  a  number  of  points  in  Paul's 
writings  (e.g.  Rom  8  5  f;  Gal  6  17  ff).  The  Spirit 
in  these  paasacea  probably  means  «ther  the  Spirit 
of  God  or  man's  roirit  as  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Plesh  is  a  difiiculi  word  to  define, 
as  it  seems  to  be  used  in  several  somewhat  different 
senses.  When  the  flesh  is  represented  as  lusting 
against  the  Spirit,  however,  it  seems  e(iuivalent  to 
the  "carnal  mind,'  i.e.  the  mind  of  the  sinful  natural 
man  as  distinct  from  the  mind  of  the  spiritual  man. 
This  carnal  or  fleshly  mind  is  thus  described  because 
the  flesh  is  thought  of  as  the  sphere  in  which  the 
ainfid  impulses  in  large  part,  though  not  altogetbw 
(Gal  6  19  ff),  take  theur  rise. 

Paul  contrasts  the  Spirit  with  the  letter  (2  Cor  8 
6)  and  puts  strong  emphasis  on  the  Spirit  as  the 
source  of  Christian  liberty.  As  Gunkel  points  out, 
spirit  and  freedom  with  Paul  are  correlatives,  like 
spirit  and  life.  Freedom  must  needs  come  of  the 
Spirit's  presence  because  He  is  superior  to  all  otiier 
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authorities  and  powers  (Die  Wirkunffen  des  heiligen 
GeisUs,  etc,  96).    See  also  an  excellent  passage 
on  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  from  statutorv 
relioHiB  requirements  in  DCQ,  art.  "Holy  Spirit 
by  Dr.  James  Denney,  I,  739. 

(e)  The  Ho!y  Spirit  m  the  church.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  ministry  and  in  his  later  group  of  epp.,  Paul 
devoted  much  thought  to  the  subject  of  the  church, 
and  one  of  his  favorite  figures  was  of  the  church  as 
the  body  of  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented 
as  animating  this  body,  as  communicating  to  it  life, 
and  directing  all  its  affairs.  As  in  the  case  of  tbe 
individual  boiever,  so  also  in  the  body  of  believers 
the  Spirit  is  the  Borrangn  energy  whidi  rules  com- 
pletely. By  one  Spirit  all  are  bapUzed  into  one 
body  and  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit  (I  Cor  12 
13).  All  the  gifts  of  the  church,  charismatic  and 
otherwise,  are  from  the  Spirit  (IS  4.8-11).  All 
spiritual  gifts  in  the  church  are  for  edification  (14 
12).  Prayer  is  to  be  in  the  Spirit  (U  15).  The 
church  is  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace  (Eph  4  3).  Love  (Col  1  8);  fellow- 
ship (Phil  2  1);  worship  (3  3)  are  in  the  Spirit. 
The  church  is  the  habitation  of  the  Spirit  (Eph  2 
22).  The  church  is  an  epistle  of  Christ  written  by 
the  Spirit  (2  Cor  8  3).  Thus  the  whole  life  of  the 
church  falls  under  the  opei^tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(f)  The  Spirit  also  carries  on  His  work  in  beuevers 
in  raising  the  body  from  the  dead.  In  Rom  8  11 
Paul  asserts  that  the  present  indwelling  in  believers 
of  the  Spirit  that  rused  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  is 
the  guarantee  of  the  quickening  of  th^  mortal 
bodies  by  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit.  See  also 
1  Cor  16  44  f ;  Gal  6  6. 

We  have  thus  exhibited  Paul's  teachings  as  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  some  detail  in  order  to  make 
clear  their  scope  and  comprehensiveness.  And 
we  have  not  exhausted  the  material  supplied  by 
his  writings.  It  will  be  observed  that  Paul  nowhere 
dabovates  a  doctrine  of  the  S^rit,  as  he  does  in  a 
number  of  instances  his  doctnne  of  the  p«son  of 
Christ.  The  referoices  to  the  Spirit  are  in  con- 
nection vith  other  subjects  usually.  This,  however, 
only  serves  to  indicate  how  very  fimdamental  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  was  in  Paul's  assumptions  as  to 
the  Christian  Ufe.  The  Spirit  is  the  Christian  life, 
just  as  Christ  is  that  life. 

The  personality  of  the  Si>irit  appears  in  Paul  as 
in  John.  The  baiedicUim  in  2  Cor  IS  14  distin- 
KuisheB  cleariy  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  (cf  also  Eph 
4  4).  In  many  connections  the  Spirit  is  distm- 
guished  from  the  Son  and  Father,  and  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  is  set  forth  in  personal  terms.  It  is  true, 
references  are  often  made  to  the  Holy  ^irit  by  Paul 
as  if  the  Spirit  were  an  impersonal  influence,  or  at 
Uast  without  clearly  personal  attributes.  This  dis- 
tinguishee  bis  usage  as  to  the  Spirit  from  that  as  to 
Christ  and  God,  who  are  always  personal.  It  is  a 
natural  explanation  of  this  fact  if  we  bold  that 
in  the  case  of  the  imparsonal  references  we  have  a 
survival  of  the  current  OT  ocmception  of  the  Spirit, 
while  in  those  which  are  personal  we  have  the 
developed  conception  as  found  in  both  Paul  and 
John.  Personal  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the 
Spirit  in  so  many  instances,  it  would  seem  unwar- 
ranted in  lis  to  make  the  earlier  and  lower  con- 
ception determinative  of  the  later  and  higher. 

In  Paxil's  writings  we  have  the  crowning  factor 
in  the  Bib.  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  gathers 
up  most  of  the  preceding  elements,  and  ^ds  to 
than  his  own  distinctive  teaching  or  emphasis. 
Srane  of  the  earlier  OT  elements  are  lackii^,  out  all 
those  which  came  earlier  in  the  NT  are  found  in 
Paul.  The  three  points  which  Paul  esp.  brought 
into  fuU  expresaon  were  first,  the  law  of  edification 
in  the  use  of  spiritual  gifts,  second,  the  Hol^  Spirit 
in  the  moral  life  of  the  believer,  and  third,  the 


Holy  Spirit  in  the  church.  Thus  Paul  enables  us 
to  make  an  imiwrtant  distinction  as  to  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  founding  the  kingdom  of  God.  viz. 
the  distinction  between  means  and  ends.  Charis- 
matic gifts  of  the  Spirit  were,  alter  all,  metuis  to 
ethical  ends.  Grod's  kingdom  is  moral  in  its  pur^ 
pose,  "righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Spirit."  Christianity  is,  according  to  Paul,  inhere 
ently  and  essentially  supernatural.  But  its  per- 
manent and  abiding  signmcance  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  form  of  "m^ty 
works,"  "wonders,"  "tongues"  and  other  miracles 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
moral  order  m .  time  and  eternity.  The  aupei^ 
natural  is  to  become  normal  and  "natural"  in  human 
history,  therefore,  in  the  building  up  of  this  ethical 
kingdom  on  the  basis  of  a  redemption  that  is  in  and 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  wrou^t  out  in  all  its 
details  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(5)  The  Hay  Spirit  in  other  NT  taritings.— 
There  is  little  to  add  to  the  NT  teaching  as  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Paul  and  John  practically  covct  all 
the  aspects  of  His  woric  which  are  presented.  There 
are  a  few  passages,  however,  we  may  note  in  con- 
cluding our  general  survey.  In  He  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  referred  to  a  number  of  times  as  inspinng  the 
OT  Scriptures  (He  8  7;  9  8;  10  15).  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  remarkable  statement  in 
He  9  14  to  the  effect  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was 
offered  through  the  eternal  Spirit.  In  10  29 
doing  "despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace"  seems  to  be 
closdy  akin  to  the  sin  agtdnst  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Gospels.  In  He  4  12  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
description  of  the  "word  of  God"  in  personal 
terms,  as  having  all  the  eaerf^  and  activity  of  an 
actual  personal  presence  of  the  Spirit,  and  recalls 
Paul's  languwe  in  Eph  6  17.  In  1  Pet  we  need 
onljr  refer  to  1  11  in  which  Peter  declares  that  the 
"Spirit  of  Christ"  was  in  the  OT  prophets,  pranting 
forward  to  the  sufferings  and  glories  of  ChriiBt. 

IiiTSSATTiBB. — I,  P.  Wood,  Tht  Spirit  of  Qod  in  Bib. 
Literature;  art.  "Spiritual  OUts"  Id  EB;  Ounkel,  i>t« 
Wirkungen  de*  heii%gen  Geiitet;  Oloel,  Der  hBilige  Qeitt 
in  dar  HeiliverkCndigung  dei  Patdui;  Wendt,  Dit  Bo- 
griff  e  Pleiich  und  Oeiat  im  biblitehen  Spraehgebraueh; 
W^el,  Die  Wirkungen  det  Geittet  und  dar  Oeiiter;  Dtck- 
Bon,  St.  Paul'*  Um  of  the  Terme  Fletk  and  Spirit;  Smea> 
ton.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy/  Spirit;  Walker,  The  Spirit  and 
the  Incarnation;  Denlo,  The  Supreme  Leader;  Moberly, 
Adminittration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Chritt; 
Hutchings,  Pereon  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  Owen, 
Pneumatologia;  Webb,  Pereon  and  OMee  of  the  Holy 
Spiril;  Hare,  The  Mietion  of  the  Comforter;  Candllsh, 
The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  Wlrgman,  The  Sevenfold 
Qifte;  Heber,  Pertonalily  and  Offi  eee  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  NT;  Moulo,  Veni  Creator; 
Johnson,  The  Holy  Spirit  Then  and  tfow;  KuypBT,  Tht 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  Bib.  Theologies  of  Schultz, 
Davldaon,  WelM,  Beysdilas,  Stevena;  list  appended 
to  art.  on  "H<dr  Spirit"  inlUDB  and  DCO;  ezlenalve 
blbUography  la  Demo's  The  Supreme  Leader,  239  ff. 

,       E.  Y.  MuLUNS 
HOMAM,  hO'mam  (DV^n,  fyOmam,  "destruo- 
tion"):  A  Horite  descendant  of  Esau  (1  Ch  1  39). 
The  name  appears  in  Gen  86  22  as  "Heman." 

HOME,  hOm  (p")^,  bayith,  'Tiouse,"  thpT^, 
mOlfOm,  "place,"  5n'S,  '6kel,  "tent"  [Jgs  19  9], 
SW ,  sk^k,  "to  cause  to  turn  back,"  I^Vi,  tSivekh, 
I6kh,  "middle,"  "midst"  [Dt  21  12];  «tK«t, 
oUbos,  "house,"  "household,"  Jv6n|Uw,  mdinUO, 
"to  be  among  one's  people,"  oikos  iaios,  "one's  own 
proper  [house]"):  l^iis  term  in  Scripture  does  not 
Stand  for  a  single  specific  word  of  the  original,  but 
for  a  variety  of  phrases.  Most  commonly  it  is  a 
tr  of  the  Heb  haytih,  Gr  olroi,  "house,"  which  means 
either  the  building  or  the  persons  occupying  it.  In 
Gen  43  26  "home*'  and  "mto  the  house"  represent 
tihe  same  phrase,  "to  the  house"  (Jiorbay'ihGih). 
In  Ruth  1  21,  "hath  brought  me  home  a«ain" 
means  "has  caused  me  to  return."  In  2  Ch  86  10 
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"luHDe  again"  means  "to  their  ^lace."  In  Eccl  13 
6  "kng  home,"  RV  "everlaaung  home,"  means 
"etenuu  house."  In  Jn  19  27  "unto  his  own 
Aom«"  means  "unto  his  own  things"  (so  Jn  1  11). 
In  2  Cor  6  6  (and  RV  vs  8.9)  "be  at  home"  is  a 
tt  of  e/uiimeO,  "to  be  among  one's  own  people,"  as 
opposed  to  ehdinU6,  "to  be  or  live  abroad." 

Benjamin  Reno  Downeb 
HOME-BORN,  hdm'bdm  {TVy^,  'ezrd^):  A 
native-bom  Heb,  as  contrasted  with  a  foreigner  of 
diffoent  blood.  The  same  Heb  word  is  found  in 
Lev  16  29;  18  26  and  ebewh^,  but  is  tr^  di£Fei^ 
ently.   Home-bom  in  Jer  2  14  is  a  tr  of  the  phrase 

^9        »  hayith,  where  it  means  a  p^son 

free^Mm  as  oouteasted  with  a  dam. 

BOMER,  hfi'mCr  (l^ph,  ^Aner):  A  dry  measure 
oontaining  about  11  bushels.  It  was  equal  to  10 
ephas.   See  Wbiohtb  and  Msasubeb. 

HOmaDB,  hom'i-dd  (tTTI,  rSfS^h):  Heb  has 
no  word  for  killing  or  murder;  rdfS'k  is  the  word 
for  mAUslayer.  The  Gr  for  murder  is 
phdnoB.  Homicide  was  every  conscious  violent 
aiction  against  a  human  being  with  the  immediate 
result  of  death.  It  was  always  to  be  punished  by 
death,  being  considered  a  crime  against  the  image 
of  God.  Kiilifig  is  definitely  forbiddm  in  the  sixth 
commandment  (Gen  9  5f;  Ex  SO  13;  SI  12; 
Lev  24  17.21;  Nu  86  16-21;  Dt  19  11-13).  The 
penalty  of  death  was  not  inflicted  wh^  the  killing 
was  imintentional  or  unpremeditated  (Ex  SX  13; 
Nu  86  22-25;  Josh  SO  3-^;  cf  Mish,  MakkSlh,  id. 
5).  Cities  of  Refuge  were  founded  to  which  the 
manslayer  could  escape  from  the  "avenger  of  blood." 
There  he  had  to  abide  till  after  the  death  of  ^e 
offidating  high  priest.  If  he  left  the  city  before 
tliat  evoit,  the  avenger  who  should  Idll  him  was 
free  from  punishment  (Ex  SI  13;  Nu  86  10-15. 
26-28.32;  Dt  19  1-13;  Josh  20  2  CD-  See  Cities 
OF  Refuge.  Killing  a  thief  who  broke  in  during 
the  night  was  not  accounted  murder  (Ex  SS  2). 
Unintentional  killing  of  the  pr^nant  woman  in  a 
fray  was  punished  according  to  the  lex  talionia,  i.e. 
the  husband  of  the  woman  lulled  could  kill  the  wife 
tit  the  man  who  oommitted  the  offence  without  being 
punished  (Ex  SI  22f).  Ttus  was  not  usually 
carried  out,  but  it  gave  the  judge  a  standard  by 
which  to  fine  the  offender.  If  a  man  failed  to  buiM 
a  battlement  to  his  house,  and  anyone  fell  over  and 
was  killed,  blood-guiltiness  came  upon  that  man's 
house  (Dt  22  8).  He  who  killed  a  thief  in  the 
d^rtime  was  guilty  in  the  same  way  (Ex  82  3;  cf 
Av).  Where  a  b«>dv  was  found,  but  the  murderer 
was  unknown,  the  elders  <A  the  city  nearest  to  the 
idaee  where  it  was  found  were  ordered  by  a  pre- 
scribed ceremony  to  declare  that  they  were  not 
^Vilty  of  n^ecting  their  duties,  and  were  therefore 
innocent  of  the  man's  blood  (Dt  SI  1-9).  Two 
witnesses  were  necessary  for  a  conviction  of  murder 
(Nu  86  30).  If  a  slave  died  imder  chastisement, 
the  master  was  to  be  punished  according  to  the 
principle  that  "he  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he 
dieth,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death"  (Ex  SI  20;  cf 
Ex  SI  12).  According  to  the  rabbis  the  master 
was  to  be  killed  by  the  sword.  Since  in  this  pas- 
sage the  phrase  "he  shall  die"  is  not  used,  some 
have  supposed  that  punishment  by  death  is  not 
indicated.  If  the  slave  punished  by  the  master 
died  after  one  or  two  days,  the  master  was  not 
liable  to  punishment  (Ex  SI  21).  Because  of  the 
words,  "for  he  is  his  money,"  the  rabbis  held  that 
mm-Israditish  slaves  were  meant.  In  luunent 
Umes  the  avengn-  of  blood  was  himself  to  be  the 
executioner  of  the  murderer  (Nu  86  19.21).  Ac- 
cording to  ^anhedhrfn  9  1  the  murderer  was  to 


be  beheaded.  Nothing  is  sud  in  the  law  about 
suicide.  Paul  Lbvsrtopf 

HONEST,  OD'est,  HONESTY,  on'es-ti:  The 
word  "h<mest"  in  the  NT  in  AV  generally  represents 
the  adj.  koMi,  kalda,  "good,"  "excellent'^  "hon- 
orable, and,  with  the  exception  of  Lk  8  15, 
"honest  and  good  heart,"  is  changed  in  RV  into 
the  more  correct  "honorable"  (Rom  12  17;  2  Cor 

8  21;  18  7;  Phil  4  8):  in  1  Pet  8  12,  into  "seem- 
iy."  In  ARV  "honestly"  in  He  18  18  is  rendered 
''honorably,"  and  in  1  These  4  12  (here  etueki- 
n^nOt)  is  rendered  "becomingly."  The  noun 
"honesty"  occurs  but  once  in  AV  as  the  tx  of 
yinft,  aemndtit  (1  Tim  3  2),  and  in  RV  is  more 
i^ipropriately  raidered  "gravity."     Jambs  Osr 

HOHET,  hun'i  ,  d'hhaak;  |UXi,  mUi):  One 
familiar  with  life  in  Pal  will  recognise  in  d'bhash 
the  Arab,  diba,  which  is  the  usual  term  for  a  sweet 
eyrip  made  bv  boiling  down  the  juice  of  grapes, 
raisins,  carob  Deans,  or  dates.  Du>»  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  used  as  a  name  for  honey  (cf  Arab.  'cuiU), 
whereas  in  the  OT  d'bhaah  probably  had  only  that 
meaning.  The  honey  referred  to  was  in  most  cases 
wild  honey  (Dt  82  13;  Jgs  14  8.9;  1  8  14  25. 
26.29.43),  although  the  offering  of  honey  with  the 
first-fruits  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  bees 
woe  also  domesticated  (2  Ch  81  5).  The  bees 
constructed  their  honeycomb  and  d«>osited  their 
honey  in  holes  in  the  ground  (1  S  14  25);  under 
rocks  or  in  crevices  between  the  rocks  (Dt  82  13; 
Ps  81  16).  They  do  the  same  today.  When  do- 
mesticated they  are  kept  in  cylindrical  basket  hives 
which  are  plastered  on  the  outside  with  mud.  The 
Syrian  bee  is  an  esp.  hardy  type  and  a  good  honey 
producer.  It  is  carried  to  Europe  and  America  for 
breeding  purposes. 

In  OT  tunes,  as  at  present,  honey  was  rare  enoujdt 
to  be  considered  a  luxury  (Gen  48  11;  1  K  14  Z). 
Honey  was  used  in  baking  sweets  (Ex  16  31).  It 
was  forbidden  to  be  offered  with  the  meal  offering 
(Lev  2  11),  perhaps  because  it  was  fermentable, 
but  was  presented  with  the  fmit  offering  (2  Ch  81 
5).  Honey  was  offered  to  David's  army  (2  S  17 
29).  It  was  sometimes  stored  in  the  fields  (Jer  41 
8).  It  was  also  exchanged  as  merchandise  (Exk 
37  17).  In  NT  times  wud  honey  was  an  artitue  of 
food  among  the  lowlv  (Mt  8  4;  Mk  1  6). 

FignxatiTe:  "A  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey"  suggested  a  land  filled  with  abundance  of 
good  things  (Ex  8  8.17;  Lev  SO  24;  Nu  13  27; 
Dt  6  3;  JoBh  6  6;  Jer  11  5:  Esk  20  6.15).  "A 
land  of  olive  trees  and  honey'  had  the  same  mean- 
ing (Dt  8  8;  2  K  18  32),  and  similarly  "streams  of 
honey  and  butter"  (Job  SO  17).  Honey  was  a 
standard  of  sweetness  (Cant  4  11;  Ksk  i  3;  Rev 
10  9.10).  It  typified  sumptuous  fare  (Cant  6  1; 
Isa  7  15.22;  Ezk  16  13.19).  The  ordinances  of 
Jeh  were  "sweeter  than  honey  and  the  droppings  of 
the  honeycomb"  (Ps  19  10;  119  103).  "Thou 
didst  eat  ...  .  hon^'  (Edc  16  13)  expressed 
Jeh's  goodness  to  Jeninlem.    James  A.  Patch 

HONORABLE,  on'SiHtb'l  ("Cp,  hmtdh;  c*. 
<rxV***')  eusch^dn)'.  In  the  OT  "honorable^  is  for 
the  most  part  the  tr  of  kObhedk,  properly,  "to  be 
heavy,"  'Veighty"  (Gen  84  19,  RV  "honored"; 
Nu  83  15;  1  S  9  6;  Isa  8  5,  etc};  kabhodk, 
"weight,"  "heaviness,"  etc,  occurs  m  Isa  6  13; 
hddh,  "beauty,"  "majesty,'^  "honor"  (Ps  111  3, 
RV  ''honor");  'Odhar,  "to  make  honorable,"  "illus- 
trious" (Isa  43  21,  "magnify  the  law,  and  m^e  it 
honorable,"  RVm  "make  the  teachiiw  great  and 
glorious"):  y&tSr,  "precious"  (Ps  46  S):  ndtd' 
pdnfm,  '^ted  up  oT  face"  (2  K  S  1:  Isa  8  S: 

9  16);  n^«a  phOnim  (Job  SS  8,  RVm  "he  whose 
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person  is  accepted");  euaehSmdn,  lit.  "well  faah- 
loned,"  is  tH  Mk  16  43,  AV  "honorable,"  RV  "of 
honorable  esUte";  cf  Acts  18  50;  17  12;  endoxo», 
"in  glory,"  occurs  1  Cor  i  10,  RV  "glory":  ttmww, 
"weighty"  (He  18  4,  RV  "had  in  honor^');  dttmo*. 
"without  weight  or  honor"  (1  Cor  13  23,  "less 
honorable");  inHmot,  "in  honor"  (lie  14  8), 
"more  honorable." 


RVKlTei{or*'hotionbte"  (1  8  9  6)."heldlnl 
for  -Yet  BhaU  I  be  Kloriooi''  (Isa  &  6).  "I  am 
aide":  "lKni<M«ble''^for  "hoiwRt"  (Rom  18  17:  -  --- 
II  7:  nill  4  S.  m  "revorend"):  for  "honesUy"  (He 
IS  18)  ARV  has 


lionor"; 
honor- 
2  Cor 


bonorabli 

  .- Jbl8  7, 

mdoxM  Uth  16  21),  timio*  (Vnad  4 


ily.- 

we  have  mJtfxtf*  tr'"boiu»aUe"  (Tob 


Rv^*a 

8).  doxtUtf  (BTodTiu  S4  12.  ttV  "glorlAed"),  dixa  (8$ 
S7,  RV  "iKmor"),  etc. 

W  L.  Walker 
HOOD,  hd6d  (mC^T,  gtaphsth):  The  ladies' 
"hoods"  of  Isa  S  23AV  appear  aa  "turbans"  RV: 
and  "mitre"  of  Zee  S  6  &  "turban,  or  diadem" 
ERVm.  The  word  is  from  the  vb.  tdnaph,  "to  wrap 
round."  It  connotes  a  head-coTering,  not  a  per- 
manent article  of  dress.   See  Dkbbb,  o;  Hat. 

HOOPjho^.  SeeCesw;  Clovsn. 

HOOK,  hd6k:  (1)  n?)!?,  kakkOk,  is  rendered 
"fishhook"  in  Job  41  1  RV  (AV  "hook").  RV  is 
comet  here  and  should  have  used  the  same  tr  for 
the  same  word  in  Isa  19  8;  Hab  1  15,  instead  of 
retaining  AT*a  'langle^'  SimiUuriy  in  Am  4  2, 
,  (tnnOl^  and  TffVp ,  ftrOth  dOghOk,  appear 
to  be  synonyms  for  "fishhook,"  althou^  the  former 
may  mean  the  barb  of  a  fisher's  spear.  In  the  NT 
"fishhook"  occurs  in  Mt  17  27  (A-yjcwT/wr,  dgku- 
trm).  (9)  Hie  "flesh-hook"  {im*  nutd^ 
,  muI^Adft)  of  Ex  S7  3,  etc,  was  probably 
a  small  pitchfork,  with  two  or  three  tines.  (3)  The 
"pruning-hook"  (n^l3|TP ,  mamirSk),  used  in  the 
culture  of  the  vine  (Isa  18  5),  was  a  sickle-shaped 
knife,  small  enough  to  be  made  from  the  metal  of  a 
spear-point  (Isa  2  4;  Joel  8  10;  Mic  4  3).  (4) 
1 1 ,  ukSu7,  is  the  name  given  the  supports  of  certun 
hangings  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  26  32,  etc).  Their 
form  is  entirely  obscure.  (5)  Pin ,  hah,  is  rendered 
"hook"  in  2  K  19  28-Isa  87  29;  Ezk  29  4: 
88  4,  and  E«k  19  4.9  RV  (AV  "chain").  Aring 
(cf  Ebc  86  22),  put  in  the  nose  of  a  tamed  beast  and 
through  whicn  ft  rope  is  passed  to  lead  him,  is 
probably  meant.  (6)  TllSJlS ,  'aghmdn,  is  rendered 
"hook"  in  Job  41  2  AV,  but  should  be  "a  rope"  of 
rushes  or  rush-fiber  as  in  RV,  or,  simply,  "a  rush" 
(on  which  small  fish  are  strung).  (7)  ?1n ,  hS<^h,  is 
"hook"  in  Job  41  2  RV  <AV  "thorn,"  perhaps 
right)  and  2  Ch  88  11  RVm  (text  "chiuns,"  Ay 
"thorns").  OnbothTSseethecomms.  (8)Q^13SVr 
tk'phaUajfim,  is  "hooks"  in  Exk  40  43  (RVm 
"ledges"),  but  the  meaning  of  this  word  is  com- 
pletely unknown,  and  "hook"  is  a  mere  guess. 

Bdbton  Scott  Eabton 
HOOPOE,  hoo'pS;  -poo  (TC^P^n,  dukhiphath; 
f««i|r,  ipop»;  Lat  Upupa  epope) :  One  of  the  pecul- 
iar and  famous  birds  of  Pal,  having  a  curved  bill 
and  beautiful  plumage.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
thrush.  Its  back  is  a  rich  cinnamon  color,  its  head 
golden  buff  with  a  crest  of  feathers  of  gold,  banded 
with  white  and  tipped  with  black,  that  ^vdually 
lenKthen  as  they  cover  the  head  until,  when 
folded,  they  lie  in  lines  of  black  and  white,  and, 
when  erect,  each  feather  shows  its  exquisite  mark- 
ing. Its  wings  and  tail  are  black  banded  with 
white  and  bun.  It  nests  in  holes  and  hollow  trees. 
All  omitfaoI(^istH  agree  that  it  is  a  "nasty,  filthy 
bird"  in  its  feeding  and  breeding  habits.  The 
nest,  being  paid  no  attention  by  the  elders,  soon  be- 


comes soiled  and  evil  smelling.  The  bird  is  men^ 
tioned  only  in  the  lists  of  abomination  (Lev  11  19; 
and  Dt  14  18).  One  reason  why  Moses  thought 
it  tmfit  for  food  was  on  account  of  its  habits.'  Quite 
as  strong  a  one  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the 


Hoopoe  (  U pupa  «pop$). 


sacred  birds  of  Egypt.  There  the  belief  was  prevar- 
lent  that  it  could  detect  water  and  indicate  where  to 
dig  a  well;  that  it  could  hear  secrets  and  cure  dis- 
eases. Its  head  was  a  part  of  the  charms  used  by 
witches.  The  hoopoe  was  believed  to  have  wonder- 
ful medicinal  powers  and  was  called  the  "Doctor 
Bird"  bv  the  Arabs.  Because  it  is  almost  the 
size  of  a  hoopoe  and  somewhat  suggestive  of  it  in  its 
golden  phimage,  the  lapwing  was  used  in  the  early 
translations  m  tiie  Bible  instead  of  hoopoe.  But 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  lapwii^  is  a 
plover,  its  flesh  and  ^gs  esp.  dainty  food,  that  it 
was  eaten  everywhere  it  was  known,  modem  com- 
mentators riKhtly  decided  that  the  hoopoe  was  the 
bird  intended  by  the  Mosaic  law.  It  must  be  put 
on  record,  however,  that  where  no  superstition 
attaches  to  the  hoopoe  and  where  its  nesting  habits 
are  unknown  and  its  feeding  prop^ities  little 
understood,  as  it  passes  in  migration  it  is  killed, 
eaten  and  considered  delicious,  esp.  by  readents  of 
Southern  Europe.         Obnb  Strattgn-Pobtkh 

HOPE,  hop:  In  RV  the  NT  "hope"  represents  the 
noim  iSirlt,  elpU  (52  t),  and  the  vb.  tkirit»,  elplzS 

(31 1).  AV,  however,  renders  the 
1.  In  the  noun  m  He  10  23  by  "faith,"  and  for 
OT  the  vb.  gives  "trust"  in  18  cases 

(apparently  without  much  eystem,  e.g. 
in  Phil  2  cf  vs  19  and  23;  see  TEDar),  while  m 
Lk  6  35  it  translates  dreXrf^tf,  apdplzS,  by  "hoping 
for  nothing  agam"  (RV  "never  despairing").  But 
in  the  OT  there  is  no  Heb  word  that  has  the  exact 
force  of  "expectation  of  some  good  thing,"  so  that 
in  AV  "hope"  (noun  and  vb.)  stands  for  some  15 
Heb  words,  nearly  all  of  whic^  in  other  places  are 
given  other  tr*  (e.g.  np^"!!?,  mibhfdh,  is  rendered 
"hope"  in  Jer  17  17,  "trust"  in  Ps  40  4,  "con- 
fidence" in  Ps  66  5).  RV  has  attempted  to  be 
more  systematic  and  has,  for  the  most  part,  kept 
"hope'^^for  the  noua  nipl?,  tUfwOh,  and  the  vb. 
bri^,  yShal,  but  complete  consistency  was  not 
possible  (e  g.  Prov  10  28;  11  23;  28  18).  This 
lack  of  a  specific  word  for  hope  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  undervaluation  of  the  virtue  among  the 
Hebrews.  For  the  religion  of  the  OT  is  of  all  things 
a  religion  of  hope,  centered  in  God,  from  whom  all 
deliverance  and  blessings  are  confidently  expected 
(Jer  17  17;  Joel  8  16;  Pa  81  24;  88  18.^;  89 
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7,  etc).  The  varieties  of  this  hope  are  countless 
(see  IbbaUi,  Rbuqion  of;  Salvatiom,  etc),  but 
the  form  most  perfected  and  with  fundamentu  sig- 
nificance for  the  NT  is  the  firm  trust  that  at  a  time 
appointed  God,  in  person  or  through  His  repre- 
sentative (see  Messiah),  will  establish  a  kingdom  of 
r^teousness. 

(1)  Hie  proclamation  of  this  coming  kingdom  of 
Qod  was  the  central  element  in  the  teaching  of 

Jesus,  and  the  message  of  its  near  ad- 
2.  In  tlitt  vent  (Mk  1  15,  etc),  with  the  cer- 
VT  tainty  of  admission  to  it  for  those  who 

accepted  His  teaching  (Lk  12  32,  etc), 
is  tiie  substance  of  His  teaching  as  to  hope.  This 
teaching,  though,  is  delivered  in  the  language  of 
One  to  whom  the  realities  of  the  next  world  and  of 
the  future  are  perfectly  familiar;  the  tone  is  not 
that  of  prediction  so  much  as  it  is  that  of  the  state- 
ment of  obvious  facts.  In  other  words,  "hope"  to 
Christ  is  "certainty,"  and  the  word  "hope"  is  never 
on  His  lips  (Lk  6  34  and  Jn  6  45  are  naturally  not 
exceptions).  For  the  details  see  Kinodom  of 
God:  Faith;  Forgiveness,  etc.  And  however 
far  He  may  have  taught  tlmt  the  kingdom  was 
present  in  His  lifetime,  none  the  less  the  full  con- 
summation of  that  kingdom,  with  Himself  as  Mes- 
siah, was  made  by  Him  a  matter  of  the  future  (see 

ESCHATOLOOY  OF  THE  NT;  PaBOUSIA). 

(2)  Hence  aftor  the  ascmsion  the  eariy  ehureh 
was  left  with  an  eschatological  «cpectation  that  was 
primarily  and  almost  technically  the  "hope"  of  the 
NT — "looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing 
of  the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ^  (Tit  2  13),  "unto  a  living  hope  .  .  .  .  , 
unto  an  inheritance  inoomnitible,  and  undefiled, 
....  reserved  in  heaven  for  you,  who  by  the 
power  of  God  are  guarded  throu^  faith  unto  a  sal- 
vation ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time"  (1  Pet 
1  3^:  ^Rom  6  2;  8  20-24;  2  Cor  8  12;  Eph 
1  18-21:  Col  1  5.23.27;  Tit  1  2;  8  7;  1  Jn  8 
2.3).  The  foundations  of  this  hope  were  many: 
(a)  Primarily,  of  course,  the  promises  of  the  OT, 
which  were  the  basis  of  Christ's  teaching.  Such 
are  often  quoted  at  length  (Acts  2  16,  etc),  while 
they  underlie  countless  other  passages.  These 
promises  are  the  "anchor  of  hope  that  holds  the 
soul  fast  (He  6  18-20).  In  part,  then,  the  earliest 
Christian  expectations  coincided  with  the  Jewish, 
and  the  "hope  of  Israel"  (Acts  28  20;  cf  26  6.7; 
Eph  2  12,  and  esp.  Rom  11  25-32)  was  a  common 
ground  on  which  Jew  and  Christian  might  meet. 
Still,  through  the  confidence  of  forgiveness  and 
purification  given  in  the  atonement  (He  9  14,  etc), 
the  Christian  felt  himself  to  have  a  "better  hope 
(He  7  10),  which  the  Jew  could  not  know,  (b) 
^Mscificfdly  Christiui,  however,  was  the  pledjge 

Sven  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  sealed 
is  Messiahship  and  proved  His  lordship  (Rom  1 
4;  Eph  1  18-20;  1  Pet  8  21,  etc),  so  sending  forth 
His  followers  with  the  certainty  of  victoiy.  In 
addition,  Christ's  resurrection  was  felt  to  be  the 
first  step  in  the  general  resurrection,  and  hence  a 
proof  tnat  the  consummation  of  aJl  things  had 
b^n  (1  Cor  15  23;  cf  Acts  28  6;  24  15;  26 
6.7;  1  Thees  4  13.14,  etc),  (c)  But  more  than  all, 
devotion  to  Christ  produced  a  rel^ioua  experience 
that  gave  certainty  to  hope.  "Hope  putteth  not 
to  shame;  because  the  love  of  God  hath  been  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
was  given  unto  us"  (Rom  6  6;  cf  8  16.17;  2  Cor 
1  22;  6  5;  Eph  1  14,  etc,  and  see  Holy  Spirit). 
Even  visible  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  Spirit 
that  were  si^s  of  the  end  (Acts  2  17)  as  weir  as 
of  the  individual's  certainty  of  partaking  in  the 
final  happiness  (Acts  10  47;  19  6,  etc). 

(3)  Yet,  certain  though  the  hope  might  be,  it 
was  not  yet  attained,  and  the  interim  was  an  oppor- 


tunity to  develop  faith,  "the  substance  of  the  things 
hoped  for"  (He  11  1).  Indeed,  hope  IS  simply 
faith  directed  toward  the  future,  and  no  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  ftuth  and  hope  is  attainable.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  see  how  the  AV  felt  "confession 
of  our  faith'^learer  than  "confession  of  our  hope" 
in  He  10  23,  although  the  rendition  of  elpi»  by 
"faith"  was  arbitrary.  So  in  Rom  8  20-24,  '^hope'' 
is  scarcely  more  than  "faith"  in  this  specialized 
aspect.  In  particular,  in  ver  24  we  have  as  the  most 
natural  tr  (cf  Eph  3  5.8),  "Bv  hope  wo  were  saved" 
(so  AV,  ERV,  ARVm),  and  only  a  pedantie  in- 
sistence on  words  can  find  in  this  any  departure 
from  the  strictest  Pauline  theology  (<a  the  essen- 
tial outlook  on  the  future  of  the  classic  example  of 
"saving  faith"  in  Rom  4  18-22,  esp.  ver  18).  StUI, 
the  combination  is  imusual,  and  the  Gr  may  be 
rendered  equally  well  "For  hope  we  were  saved" 
("in  hope"  of  the  ARV  is  not  so  good);  i.e.  our  sal- 
vation,  in  so  far  as  it  ispast,  is  but  to  prnure  us  for 
what  u  to  oome  (cf  Eph  4  4;  1  Pet  1  8).  But 
this  postponement  of  the  full  attainment,  through 
developing  faith,  gives  stedfastneas  (Rom  8  25: 
cf  1  Thess  1  3;  B  8;  He  8  6;  6  11),  which  could 
be  gained  in  no  other  way.  On  the  other  hand  this 
stedfastness,  produced  by  hope,  reacts  again  on 
hope  and  increases  it  (Rom  6  4;  16  4).  And  so 
on.  But  no  attempt  is  made  in  the  NT  to  give  a 
catalogue  of  the  "fruits  of  hope/'  and,  indee(^  such 
lists  are  inevitably  artificial. 

(4)  One  passage  that  deserves  special  attention 
is  1  Cor  IS  13,  "Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love, 
these  three."  "Abideth"  is  in  contrast  to  "shall 
be  done  away"  in  vs  8.9,  and  the  time  of  the  abiding 
is  consequently  after  the  Parousia;  i.e.  while  many 
gifts  are  for  the  present  world  only,  faith,  hope  and 
n>ve  are  eternal  and  endure  in  the  next  world. 
1  Cot  18  is  evidently  a  verv  carefully  written  sec- 
tion, and  the  permanence  of  faith  ana  hope  cannot 
be  set  down  to  any  mere  carelessness  on  ot.  Paul's 

Eart,  but  the  meaning  is  not  very  clear.  Probably 
e  felt  that  the  triad  of  virtues  was  so  essentially 
a  part  of  the  Christian's  character  that  the  existence 
of^the  individual  without  them  was  xmthinkable, 
without  trying  to  define  what  the  object  of  faith 
and  hope  would  be  in  the  glorified  state.  If  any 
answer  is  to  be  ^ven,  it  must  be  found  in  the  doc- 
trine that  even  m  heaven  life  will  not  be  static  but 
will  have  opportunities  of  unlimited  growth.  Never 
will  the  finite  soul  be  able  to  dispense  entirely  with 
faith,  while  at  each  stage  the  growth  into  the  next 
can  be  anticipated  through  hope.. 

Only  Adventist  bodies  can  use  all  the  NT  prom- 
ises litoial^,  and  the  tr  of  the  eschatological  lan- 
guage into  modem  practical  terms  is 
8.  Practical  not  always  easy.  Hie  simplest  method 
is  that  already  well  developed  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  where  the  phrase  "kingdom  of  God" 
is  usually  replaced  by  the  words  "eternal  life,"  i.e. 
for  a  temporal  relation  between  this  world  and  the 
next  is  substituted  a  local,  so  that  the  accent  is  laid 
on  the  hope  that  awaits  the  individual  beyond  the 
grave.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cataclysmic  im- 
agery of  the  NT  may  be  interpreted  in  evolutionary 
form.  God,  by  sending  into  the  world  the  super- 
natural power  seen  in  the  Christian  church,  is  work- 
ing for  tne  race  as  wdl  as  for  the  individual,  and  has 
for  His  whole  creation,  as  well  as  for  individual 
souls,  a  goal  in  store.  The  individual  has  for  his 
supi>ort  the  motives  of  the  early  church  and,  in 
particular,  learns  through  the  cross  that  even  his 
own  sins  shall  not  disappoint  him  of  his  hope.  But 
both  of  the  above  interpretations  are  needed  if 
religion  is  fairly  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  NT. 
A  pure  individualism  that  looks  only  beyond  the 
grave  for  ita  hope  empties  the  phrase  "kingdom  of 
God"  of  its  meaning  and  tends  mevitaUy  to  aacetH 
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asm.  And,  in  oontrast,  the  religion  of  Jesua  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  hope  of  ethical  advance  for 
the  present  world.  A  Christianity  that  loses  a 
tnuiscendeotf  eB(^atoloucal  hope  ceases  to  be 
Qiristianity.  Burton  Scott  Easton 

HOram,  hof'id,  and  PUlJIJfHAS,  fin'S-as,  -az 
09?^,  ^opftni,  "pugiliBt"  m,  Oinp-V,  pSn'M?.  prob. 
"face  of  braflB"):  Sons  of  Eli,  priesta  of  the  sanc- 
txuay  at  Shiloh.  Their  character  was  wicked 
enou^  to  merit  the  double  designation  "bods  of 
Eli"  and  (AV)  "sons  of  Belial"  (RVm  "base  men," 
1  S  2  12).  Their  evil  practices  are  described  (vs 
12-17).  Twice  is  Eli  warned  concerning  them, 
once  by  an  unknown  prophet  (1  S  B  27  ff)  and  again 
by  the  lips  of  the  younx  Samuel  (1  S  8  11-18). 
Tim  eune  fell  at  the  battle  of  Aphek  (18  4  1-18) 
at  which  the  brothers  were  eliun,  the  anc  was  taken 
and  the  disaster  occurred  which  caused  Eli's  death. 
FhtndiaB  was  father  of  the  pcrathumous  Ichabod, 
whoae  name  marks  the  calamity  (see  Ichabod). 
A  remoter  sequel  to  the  prophetic  warnings  is  seen 
in  the  dqiosition  of  Abiathar,  of  the  house  of  Eli, 
fzom  the  priestly  office  (1  K  8  26.27.35). 

Henrt  Wallace 

HOPHRA,  hofra.   See  Pharaoh-hophba. 

HOR,  hdr,  MOUNT  lh,  hOr  hOrhOr;  lit. 

"Hor,  the  mountain"): 

(1)  A  tradition  identifying  this  mountain  with 
Jm»  NAy  H^rUn  maybe  traced  from  the  time  of 

Jos  (AnfjTV,  iv,  7)  downward.  Onom 
t.  Not  (s.v.  'Opj  ffSt")  favors  this  identifica- 
Ubel  Neby  tion,  which  has  been  accepted  by  mamr 
aum.        toiTelers  and  sohc^ara.   In  HDBt 

while  notii^  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
fjuesUoned,  Professor  Hull  devotee  all  the  ep&a^  at 
his  diapoeu  to  a  descripUon  of  Jdid  Nihy  Hdhin. 
It  is  now  rec<^piized,  however,  that  this  identifica- 
tion is  impossible.  Niebuhr  (Reise  nach  Arab., 
238),  Poooke  {Description  of  the  East,  I,  167), 
Robinson  (BR,  1,  185),  Ewald  {Hist,  of  Israel, 
II,  201,  n.),  and  others  had  pointed  out  ^fficulties 
in  the  way,  but  the  careful  disoussiDn  of  Dr.  H. 
Clay  Tnimbull  {Kadesh  Bamea,  127  ff)  finally 
disposed  of  the  clums  of  Jebel  Ndyy  HdrSn. 

Prom  Nu  20  22  ;  83  37  we  may  perhaps  infer- 
that  Mt.  Hor,  "in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom," 

was   about   a   day's    journey  from 

2.  Suggest-  Kadesh.  The  name  "Hor  the  moun- 
ed  Identifl-  tain"  suggests  a  promiiient  feature 
cation         of  the  landscape.   Aaron  was  buried 

there  fNu  20  28;  Dt  82  50).  It  was 
tbaeforenotinMt,Sdr(Dt  2  6),  of  which  not  even 
a  foot4>readtj[i  was  given  to  I^ael.  Je&el  N^y 
HSriin  is  certainly  a  prominent  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, towering  over  the  tumbled  hills  that  form  the 
western  edges  of  the  Edom  plateau  to  a  height  of 
4,800  ft.  But  it  is  much  more  than  a  day's  journey 
from  Kadesh,  while  it  is  well  within  the  boundary 
of  Mt.  S^.  The  kingof  Arad  was  alarmed  at  the 
march  to  Mt.  Hor.  Had  Israel  marched  toward 
Je&el  Humn,  away  to  the  S.E.,  it  could  have 
caused  him  no  anxiety,  as  be  dwelt  in  the  north. 
This  points  to  some  eminence  to  the  N.  or  N.E.  of 
Kadesh.  A  hill  meeting  suificiently  all  these  condi- 
tions ia  Jdtd  Maderah  ^ee  Halak,  Mount),  which 

rises  to  the  N.E.  of  *  Am  IfodU  (Kadesh- 

3.  Jebel  bamea).  It  stands  at  the  extreme 
Mm^nh     N.W.  boundary  of  the  land  of  Edom, 

yet  not  within  that  boundary.  Above 
the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  plain  this  "lai^, 
singular-looking,  isolated  chalk  hill"  rises  "alone 
like  a  lofty  citadel,"  "steep-sided"  and  "quite 
naked."  Here  the  solemn  transactions  described 
in  Nu  20  22  ff  could  have  been  carried  out  lit.  "in 
the  si^t  of  all  Uie  oongregation."   While  c^lainty 


is  impossible,  no  more  likely  suggestion  has  been 
made. 

(2)  A  mounts  named  only  in  Nu  84  7  f  aa  on 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel.  No  success 
has  attended  the  various  attempts  made  to  identify 
this  particular  height.  Some  would  make  it  Mt. 
Hermon  (Hull,  HDB,  s.v.);  others* /ebel  ^AkkOr, 
an  outrunner  on  tiieN.E.  of  Lebanon  (Furrer,ZX>Fr, 
VIII,  27),  and  others  the  mounttun  at  the  "Jmee  of*' 
Nahr  d-^Osimlyek  (van  Kasteren,  Rev.  Bib.,  1805, 
30  f).  In  Ezk  47  15  Til^>  ha^derekh,  should  cer- 
tainly be  amended  to  ^^'T''*  Jodftrflfcft,  a  proper 
name,  instead  of  "the  way."  Possibly  then  Mt. 
Hor  should  disappear  from  Nu  84  7  f,  and  we 
should  read,  with  slight  emendation,  "From  tiie 
great  sea  ye  shall  draw  a  line  for  you  as  far  as  Had- 
raeh,  and  fnnn  Hadrach  .  .  ,  J       W.  Ewikq 

HORAH,  hO'ram  (D'^h,  hOrOm,  "hdght"):  A 
king  of  Gezer  defeated  Joshua  when  he  came  to 
the  help  of  Lachish,  wmoh  Joshua  was  beueging 
(Josh  10  33). 

HOREB,  hA'reb.  See  Sinai. 

HOREM,  hC'rem  (D")n,  hdrim,  "consecrated"): 
One  of  the  fenced  cities  in  the  territory  of  Naphtali 
(Josh  10  38),  named  with  Iron  and  Migdal-d.  It 
mapr  poembly  be  identified  with  the  modem  H^rah, 
which  lies  on  a  mound  at  theS.aidctf  n^ddy^Mm. 
to  the  W.  of  {TadM. 

HORESH,  hO'reeh  (TI^'^H,  h&fthiih,  1  S  28 
16.18,  m  only;  LXX  Iv  rg  KcuvQ,  en  Kaini, 
"in  the  New";  EV  "in  the  wood"  [H^h?,  6a- 
^&r'shah],  the  particle  "in"  bdi^  combined  with  the 
article) :  Hiiresh  in  other  passages  is  tr^  "forest" 
(cf  2  Ch  ^  4:  Isa  17  9;  Ezk  81  3)  audit  is  most 
probable  that  it  should  be  so  tt'  hen. 

HOR-HAGGIDOAD.]i«r-ha^'eul(in9>?  "Vl, 
hdr  ha-gidkgOdh) :  A  desert  camp  ^  the  laraelites 
between  Beeroui  Bene-jaakan  and  Jotbatibah  (Nu 
88  32  f).   In  Dt  10  7  It  ia  called  Gudgodah.  See 

Wanderings  or  Israel. 

HORI,  ha'rt  Cnh,  •»Tn,  jarJ,  "cave-dweUer"): 

(1)  A  Horite  descmdant  of  Esau  (Gen  86  22: 
1  Ch  1  39). 

(2)  A  Simeonite,  father  of  Shaphat,  one  of  the 
twelve  spies  (Nu  13  5). 

HORITE,  hC'rit,  HORIM,  hfl'rim  (^,  ^dri, 
D'^lh,  ^drlm;  Xoppatoi,  Cboiraioi):  Denoted  the 
inhabitants  of  Mt.  Seir  before  its  occupation  by 
the  Edomites  (Dt  2  12).  Seir  is  accordingly  called 
Horite  in  Gen  86  20.30,  where  a  list  of  his  de- 
scendants is  ^ven,  who  afterward  mixed  with  the 
invading  Edomites.  E^u  himself  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Horite  chieftain  Anah  (G^  86  25; 
see  ver  2,  where  "EUvite"  must  be  corrected  into 
"Horite").  The  "Horites"  in  their  "Mt.  Seir"  were 
among  the  nations  defeated  by  the  army  of  Chedor^ 
laomer  in  the  age  Abraham  (Gen  H  6).  The 
H^  Horite,  however,  is  the  Kliar  of  the  Egyp 
inscriptions,  a  name  given  to  the  whole  of  Southern 
Palestine  and  Edom  as  well  as  to  the  adjaoent  sea. 
In  accordance  with  this  we  find  in  the  OT  also  traces 
of  the  existence  of  the  Horites  in  other  parts  of  the 
countiy  besides  Mt.  Seir.  In  Gea  84  2;  Josh  9 
7,  the  LXX  (Cod.  A)  more  oorrectiy  reads  "Horite" 
instead  of  "Hivite"  tor  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem 
and  Gibeon,  and  Caleb  is  said  to  be  "the  son  of  Hur, 
the  first-born  of  Ephratah"  or  Bethlehem  (1  Ch  2 
50;  4  4).  Hor  or  Horite  has  sometimes  been  ex- 
plained to  mean  "oave-dwdler";  it  more  probab^. 
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howOTer,  denotes  the  "white"  race.  The  Horites 
were  Seinites,  and  consequently  are  distinguiahed 
in  Dt  2  12  from  the  tall  race  of  Rephaim. 

A.  H.  Satck 
HORMAH,  hAr'ma  (Hlpnil ,  JjutrmOh) :  A  city  first 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Israelites  by  the  Amalekitee  and  the  Canaanites, 
when,  after  the  ten  spies  who  brought  an  evil  report 

05  the  land  had  died  of  plague,  the  people  persisted, 
against  the  will  of  Moses,  in  going  "up  unto  the 
^ace  which  Jehovah  hath  promised"  (Nu  14  45; 
Dt  1  44).  After  the  injury  done  them  by  the  king 
of  Arad,  Israel  took  the  city,  utterly  destroyed  it, 
and  called  it  Hormah,  i.e.  "accursed"  (Nu  31  3). 
To  this  event  probably  the  reference  is  In  Jgs  117, 
where  Judah  and  Simeon  are  credited  with  the  work. 
In  Josh  18  14  it  is  named  between  Geder  and  Arad; 
in  Josh  16  30  between  Chesil  and  Ziklag,  amo^ 
the  uttermost  cities  toward  the  border  of  Edom  in 
the  S.:  and  in  Josh  19  4  between  Bethul  and  Zik- 
lag  (c(  1  Ch  4  30).  To  it  David  sent  a  share  of 
the  spoil  taken  from  the  Amaleldtes  who  had  raided 
Ziklag  (1  S  80  30).  The  city  must  have  lain  not 
far  from  Kadesh,  probably  to  the  N.E.  No  name 
resembling  Horman  has  been  recovered  in  that  dis- 
trict. The  ancient  name  was  Zephath  (Jgs  1  17). 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  popular  use  this  name  out- 
lived Hormah:  and  in  some  form  it  may  survive 
to  this  day.  In  that  case  it  may  be  represented  by 
the  modem  ^~SabaUa  between  drKhalafa  in  the 
N.  and  ^Ain  ^aaXa  in  the  S.,  about  23  miles  from  the 
latter.  If  we  may  identify  Ziklag  with  ^AelHj, 
about  14  miles  N.  of  et-Sioaita,  the  probability  is 
hdghtened.  Robinson  (BR,  III,  150)  compares 
the  name  Zephath  with  that  of  Na]fb  e^^afd,  to  the 
N.  of  Wady  A-FUftahj  but  this  appears  to  be  too 
far— «bout  40  miles — from  Kadesh.    W.  BwiNa 

HORIT,  hAm  (Kab  and  Aram,  ,  Jferm;  icJpas, 
IUtw;  for  the  "ram's  bom"  [b^^i^ ,  yobhH[  of  Josh 

6  see  Mtrsic,  and  for  the  "inlEhom"  of  Esk  9  [riljg , 
(e«eA]  see  separate  art.): 

(1)  {Term  and  Iutm  r^>re8ent  the  Ens.  "horn" 
exactly,  whether  on  the  animal  (Qen  ^  13),  or 
used  tor  musical  purposes  (Josh  6  6;  1  Ch  26  5), 
or  for  containing  a  hquid  (1  S  16  1.13;  1  K  1  39), 
but  in  Ezk  27  15  the  "horns  of  ivory"  are  of  course 
tusks  and  the  "horns"  of  ebony  are  smaJl  (pointed?) 
logs.  Consequently  most  of  the  usages  require 
no  expUmation. 

C2)  Both  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  (Ex  27  2; 
SB  2 :  cf  Ezk  43  15)  and  the  incense  altar  (Ex  80 
2;  S7  26.26;  cf  Rev  9  13)  had  "homa,"  which  are 
«q)lained  to  be  projections  "of  one  piece  with"  the 
wooden  framework  and  covered  with  the  brass  (or 
gold)  that  covered  the  altar.  They  formed  the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  altar  and  were  anointed 
with  the  blood  of  the  most  solemn  sacrifices  (only) 
(Ex  SO  10;  Lev  4  7.18.25.30.34;  16  18;  cf  Ezk 
48-20),  and  according  to  Lev  6  15;  9  9,  the  first 
facial  sacrifices  bemn  by  anointing  them.  Con- 
sequently cutting  tm  the  horns  effectually  dese- 
crated the  altar  (Am  8  14),  while  "sin  graven  on 
them"  (Jer  17  1)  took  all  efficaCT  from  the  sacri- 
fice. On  the  other  hand  they  offered  the  highest 
sanctuary  (1  K  1  50.51;  3  28).  Of  their  symbol- 
ism nothing  whatever  is  said,  and  the  eventual 
origin  is  quite  obscure.  "Remnants  of  a  bull-cult" 
and  "miniature  sacred  towers"  have  bera  suggested, 
but  are  wholly  uncertain.  A  more  likely  on^  is 
from  an  old  custom  of  draping  the  altar  with  skins 
of  sacrificed  animals  {RS,  436).  That,  however,  the 
"horns"  were  mere  conveniences  for  binding  the 
sacrificial  animals  (Ps  118  27,  a  custom  referred  to 
nowhere  else  in  the  0T}|  is  most  unlikely.  See 
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(3)  The  common  figurative  use  of  "horn"  is  taken 
from  the  image  of  battling  animals  (Uteral  use  in 
Dnl  8  7,  etc)  to  denote  aggressive  strength.  So 
Zedekiah  ben  Chenaanah  illustrates  the  predicted 
defeat  of  the  enemies  by  pushing  with  iron  horns 
(1  K  22  11;  2  Ch  18  10),  while^oms  of  the  wild- 
ox"  (Dt  88  17;  Ps  22  21;  92  10,  AV  "unicorn") 
represent  the  magnitude  of  power,  and  in  Zee  1 
1^21  "horns"  stand  for  power  in  ^eral.  In  Hab 
8  4  the  "horns  coming  out  of  his  hand"  denote 
the  potency  of  Jeh's  gesture  (RV  "rays"  may  be 
smoother,  but  is  weak).  So  to  "exalt  the  horn"  (1  S 
2  1.10;  Ps  76  4,  etc)  is  to  clothe  with  strength,  and 
to  "cut  off  the  horn"  (not  to  be  explained  by  Am 
8  14)  is  to  rob  of  power  (Fs  76  10:  Jer  48  25). 
Hence  the  "bom  of  salvation"  in  2  S  23  3;  Ps  18 
2;  Lk  1  69  is  a  means  of  active  drfence  and  not 
a  place  of  sanctuary  as  in  1  E  1  50.  Wfaoi,  in 
Dnl  7  7-24;  8  3.8.0.20.21;  Rev  13  1;  17  8.7.12. 
16,  many  horns  are  ^ven  to  the  same  animal,  they 
figure  successive  nations  or  mlers.  But  the  seven 
horns  in  Rev  6  6;  12  3  denote  the  oompletenees  of 
the  malevolent  or  righteous  power.  In  Rev  18  11. 
however,  the  two  boms  point  only  to  the  external 
imitation  of  the  harmless  lamb,  the  "horns"  being 
mere  stubs.  Bubton  Scott  Easton 

HORirS  OF  THE  ALTAR  (H^.TKl  Flb^,  ^ 
nSlh  Ao-ffiui^):  These  projections  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering 

1.  The  were  of  one  piece  with  the  tdtar,  and 
Brazen  were  made  of  acacia  wood  overlaid 
Altar  with  brass  (Ex  37  2,  "bronze").  In 

Ezekiel's  altar-specifications  their  posi- 
tion is  described  as  bdng  on  a  level  with  the  altar 
hearth  (43  15).  Fugitives  seeking  asylum  might 
cling  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  as  did  Adoniiah 
(1  K  1  50),  which  is  one  proof  among  many  that 
worshippers  had  at  all  times  access  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  altar.  On  certain  occasions,  as  at  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (£!x  29  12). 
and  a  sin  offerir^  for  one  of  the  people  of  the  land 
(Lev  4  30),  the  homs  were  touched  with  sacrificial 
blood. 

The  altar  of  incense,  standing  in  the  outer 
chamber  tif  the  sanctuary,  had  also  four  horns, 
whioh  were  covered  with  gold  (Ex  87 

2.  The  26).  These  were  touched  with  blood 
Golden  in  the  case  of  a  sin  offering  for  a  high 
Altar  pieet,  or  for  the  whole  congregation, 

if  they  had  unned  unwittingly  (Lev 
4  7.18).   See  Aia'ab;  Hokn. 

W.  Shaw  Caldkcott 

HORNS,  RAMS'.   See  Music. 

HORNET,  hOr'net  (nyT?,  ft/d^;  cf  PlfT? 
i^'Sh,  "Zorah"  [Jgs  18  2,  etc].;  also  cf  nyi? , 
fflra'pi/t,  "leprosy"  (Lev  13  2,  etc];  from  root 
any,  fflro',  "to  smite";  LXX  o^kCo,  «pAgfcio, 
lit.  "waq}'s  nest"):  Hornets  are  mentioned  only 
in  Ex  28  28;  Dt  T  20;  Josh  24  12.  AU  thi«e 
references  are  to  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
God  in  driving  out  before  the  Israelites  the  orisinal 
inhabitants  of  the  promised  limd.  There  has  be^ 
much  speculation  as  to  whether  hornets  are  lit- 
erally meant.  The  following  seems  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  question  (Ex  33  20.27.28):  "Behold, 
I  send  an  angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  by  the 
way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have 
prepared.  .  .  .1  will  send  my  terror  before  thee, 
and  will  discomfit  all  the  people  to  whom  thou 
shalt  come,  and  I  will  make  all  thine  enemies  turn 
their  backs  unto  thee.  And  I  will  send  the  homet 
before  thee,  which  shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the 
Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  from  before  ttiee." 
The  "terror"  of  ver  27  may  well  be  considered  to  be 
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tyinfied  by  the  "hornet"  of  ver  28,  the  care  for  the 
braditee  (ver  20)  being  thrown  into  marked  con- 
trast with  the  confusion  of  their  enemies.  Of  Isa 
7  18,  where  the  fly  and  the  bee  symbolise  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Egypt  and  Aasyna:  "And  it  shall 
oome  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  Jeh  will  hiss  for  the 
^  that  18  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of 
^ypt,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria." 

Bbmets  and  wasps  belong  to  the  f&mOy  Vetjridae 
of  the  order  Hymmoptera,   Both  bdon^  to  the 

Sous  Vapa,  the  hornets  being  distinguished  by 
ear  ]arsB-  size.  Both  hornets  and  wasps  are 
abimdant  in  Pal  (cf  Zorah^  which  may  mean  "town 
of  hornets").  A  large  kind  is  called  in  Arab,  d^tb&r, 
which  recalls  the  drhhOriOi,  "bee."  Th^y  sting 
fiercely,  but  not  unlees  molested. 

Alfred  Elt  Dat 
HORONAHI,  hor*4i5'im  (B'^hh,  Dijilh,  kd- 
rSnayim;  'Apttmtt^  Arlhiielm;  in  Jer  *Op«vaC|L, 
OrOnalm,  "the  two  hollows"):  An  unidentified 
place  in  the  S.  of  Moab.  It  is  named  in  Jer  i8  5. 
Isuah  (16  5)  and  Jeremiah  (48  3)  epeak  of  "the 
way  to  Horonaim";  and  Jeremiah  (48  5)  of  the 
"descent,"  or  "going  down"  of  Horonaim.  Mesha 
(MS)  says  be  was  bidden  by  Cfaemosh  to  "go  down" 
and  fight  i^ainst  Qoron&n.  Probshly,  therefore, 
it  lay  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  down  from  the 
Moabite  plateau  to  the  Arabah.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Jos  aa  having  been  taken  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
{Ant,  XIII,  XV, 4).  Hyrcanua promised  to  restoreit 
and  the  rest  to  Aretas  (XIV,  i,  4).  There  is  no 
indication  that  in  early  times  it  was  ever  possessed 
by  larad.  Buhl  {GAP,  272  f)  thinks  it  may  be 
rcprceonted  by  some  aigDificaikt  ruins  near  WSdy 
«^Dertfa  {JTady  Kerdb).  W.  Ewino 

BOROITITB,  hor'6-nlt,  h0'i*-nlt  OJhh?, 
kih^OrOnl)  :  An  ain)eUation  of  SanbaUat  (Neh  S  10. 
19;  IS  28),  as  an  inhabitant  of  Bith-hoeon  (q.r.). 

HORRIBLE,  hor'i-b'l  O'^'^,  ^'tSrHr,  "IIT?^, 
•fca'arflrl):  In  Jer  6  30  Mo'drHr,  "vile,"  "horrible," 
is  tr*"  "horrible,"  "a  wonderful  and  horrible  thingj" 
RVm  "astonishment  and  horror";  also  S3  14;  in 
18  13;  Hoe  6  10  it  is  aha^drUrl;  in  Ps  11  6  we 
have  giravheh,  "heat,"  RV  "burning  wind";  in 
Pb  40  2  tiha'dn,  "noise,"  "tumult "  "He  brought 
me  up  ...  .  out  of  a  horriblepit,  RVm  "a  pit  of 
tumult"  (or  destruction).  Horribly  is  the  tr  of 
«dW,  "to  shudder,"  "to  be  whirled  away,"  in  Jer 
S  12,  and  of  so'ar,  "fear,"  "trembling,^'  in  Eik 
SS  10:  in  Ezk  27  35  RV  has  "horribly  afraid" 
(aa*ar)  for  "sore  afraid."  "Horrible"  occurs  fre- 
quenthr  in  Apoc  (2  EM  11  45;  IS  28.34;  Wisd 
S  19,  ^or  horrible  [duUspda]  is  the  end  of  the  un- 
ri|^teou8 gen«aU<n,"  RV  "grievous,"  et»). 

W.  L.  Walxsb 

BOSROR,  hoT'Sr  (TTp^,  'dnUA,  tVtt)!B ,  paOd- 
fSih):  In  Gen  IS  12 'AndA  (often  rendered  "terror") 
IS  ti*  "horror,"  "a  horror  of  great  darkness":  pal- 
laeath,  "trembling,"  "horror"  (Ps  66  6;  Ezk  7  18); 
wTapAdA,  "glow7'  "heat"  (Ps  119  53,  RV  "hot  in- 
dignation," m  ''horror"):  cf  Ps  11  6;  Lam  6  10. 
For  "trembling"  (Job  SI  6)  and  for  "fearfuhiess" 
(Isa  21  4)  RV  has  "horror."  "Horror"  does  not 
occur  in  the  NT,  but  in  2  Maco  S  17wefaave"Th6 
man  waa  so  oompaaaed  with  hoiTOT"  (pJMfcumkfs), 
RV  '^uddering.'^ 

HORSBi  hArs:  The  oommon  names  are  (1)  D^O , 
fOf,  and  t?)  tw«of,  Mppoa.   (3)  The  word  • 
pdrOsA,  "hoiSCTian,"  occurs  often,  and 
1.  Names    in  several  cases  is  1^  "horse"  or  "war- 
horse"  (Isa  S8  28;  Esk  S7  14;  Joel 
%  4  RVm);  alao  in  2  8  1  6,  where  the  "horsemen" 


of  EVisD'^^D  "^^l^,  ba'dls  horpOriUhlm,  "own- 
ers of  horses";  cf  Arab.  fju^iS ,  fdria,  "horseman," 

and  g*,^ , /oros,  "horse."  (4)Thefem.formn910, 

fufdA,  occurs  in  Cant  1  9,  and  is  rendered  as 
follows:  LXX  4|  tvwxt,  hi  hippos;  Vulg  equitatum; 
AV  "company  of  horses,"  RV  "steed."  It  is  not 
clear  why  EV  does  not  have  "mare."  (5)  The  word 
D^TSSf,  'abbirim,  "strong  ones,"  is  used  for  horses 
in  Jgs  6  22:  Jer  8  16;  47  3;  60  11  (AV  "bulls"). 
In  Ps  SS  12  the  same  word  is  tr^  "strong  bulls" 

(ofBaahan).  (6)  For  Cjn,  reAAesA  (cf  Arab.  (jd5j, 

raka4,  "to  run"),  in  1  K  4  28;  Est  8  10.14;  Mie 
1  13,  RV  has  "swift  steeds,"  while  AV  gives 
"dromedaries"  in  1  K  and  "mules"  in  Est.  (7) 
For  niTpl? ,  kirkdrdth  (Isa  66  20),  AV  and  ERV 
have  "swift  beasts";  ERVm  and  ARV  "drome- 
daries"; LXX  oTtiASia,  akiddia,  perhaps  "covered 
carriages."  In  Est.  8  10.14  we  nnd  the  doubtful 
words  (8)  D'^S'inpn^,  'OiMshtWlntm,  and  (9) 
B^?^'?'?  '"S^t  Ad-nunrndftAim,  which  have 

been  variously  tr^.  AV  has  respectively  "camels" 
and  "young  aromedaries,"  RV  "used  in  the  king's 
service"  and  "bred  of  the  stud,"  RVm  "mules"  and 
"youngdromedaries."   See  Camel. 

The  Heb  and  Egyp  names  for  the  horse  are  alike 
akin  to  the  A^yr.   The  Jews  may  have  obtained 

horses  from  Egypt  (Dt  17  16),  but 
2.  Orl{^     the  Canaanitee  before  them  had  horses 

(Josh  17  16),  and  in  looking  toward 
the  N.E.  for  the  origjn  of  the  horse,  philologists 
are  in  agreement  with  soAlogists  who  consider  that 
the  plains  of  Central  Asia,  and  also  of  Europe,  were 
the  original  home  of  the  horse.  At  least  one  apeciea 
of  wild  horse  is  stUl  found  in  Central  Asia. 

The  horses  of  the  Bible  are  almost  excluedvdy 
war-borsee,  or  at  least  the  property  of  kings  and 

not  of  the  common  people.  A  doubt- 
S.  Uses       ful  itiereace  to  the  use  of  horses  in 

threshing  grain  is  found  in  Isa  88  28. 
Horses  are  among  the  property  which  the  Egyp- 
tians gave  to  Joseph  in  exchaii^  for  grain  (Gen  47 
17).  In  Dt  17  16  it  is  enioued  that  the  king 
"shall  not  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the 
Xieople  to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
multiply  horses."  This  and  other  injunctions  failed 
to  prevent  the  Jews  from  borrowing  from  the 
neiuiborii^  civiUzations  their  customs,  idolatries, 
andvices.  Solomon's  horses  are  enumerated  in 
1  K  4,  and  the  «**lrfm  and  tebhen  of  1  K  4  28 
(6  8)  are  identical  with  the  «Aa*Cr  ("barley")  and 
t&m  ("straw")  with  which  the  Arab  feeds  his  horse 
today.  In  war,  horses  were  ridden  and  were  driven 
in  chariots  (Ex  14  9;  Josh  11  4;  2  8  16  1,  etc). 

The  horse  is  referred  to  fiKorativel^  chiefly  in  Zee 
and  Rev.   A  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  take  Elijah 

up  to  heaven  (2  K  3  U  f).  In  Ps 
4.  Fignra-  SO  7;  88  17:  and  76  6,  the  great 
five  and  strength  of  the  horse  is  recalled  as  a 
Descriptive  reminder  of  the  greater  strei^th  of 

God.  In  Jas  8  3,  the  small  brSle  by 
which  the  horse  can  be  managed  is  oompared  to  taa 
tongue  (cf  Ps  SS  9).  In  Job  89  19-25  we  have 
a  ma^unoent  description  of  a  roirited  war-horse. 

Altbud  Elt  Dat 
HORSB,  BLACK  (t*wo«  (UXat,  MppM  mila»): 
Symbohc  of  famine  ("balance  ....  measure  of 
wheat  for  a  shilling,"  etc.  Rev  6  5.6;  «f  Zeo  6  2.6). 
See  Rbvblation,  Book  of. 

HORSB  GATE.  See  Jbrusaxsh. 

HORSE,  RED  (JImnt  wvpp4t>  Hppot  purr6»): 
Symbolic  of  war,  bloodshed  ("slay  one  another,'* 
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etc,  Rev  6  4-;  cf  Zee  1  8;  6  2).  See  Revbla- 
•nos.  Book  or. 

HORSE,  WHITE  (Cwro*  Xmc4f,  hippos  leukds): 
Symbolic  of  victory,  conquest  ("bow  ....  con- 
quering and  to  conquer,"  Rev  6  2;  19  11.14;  of 
Zee  1  8;  6  3.6).  See  Rbtblahon,  Book  or. 

HORSELBACH,  hdraOech  (Hj^b^,  cf 

Arab,  lipx ,  *timah,  "ghoul,"  and         ,  '(Uaffak, 

"leech,"  from  root  uiJ^,  'aii*,  "to  cling";  LXX 

pSJXXa,  btUUa,  'leech"):  The  word  occurs  only 
once,  in  Prov  30  15,  RVm  "vampire."  In  Arab. 
'ataipah  is  a  leech  of  any  kind,  not  only  a  horse-leech. 
The  Arab.  ^alCJpah^bich,  it  may  be  noted,  is  almost 
idoiUcal  with  the  Heb  form,  is  a  ghoul  (Arab.  gkAl), 
an  evil  spirit  which  seeks  to  injure  men  and  which 
preyB  upon  the  dead.  The  mythical  vampire  is 
similar  to  the  phoul.  In  Bodlogy  the  name  ^'vam- 
pire" is  appbed  to  a  family  of  bats  inhabiting 
tropical  America,  some,  but  not  all,  of  which  suck 
blood.  In  the  passaffe  cited  the  Arab.  Bible  has 
*ed1l^ah,  "ghoul.  If  leech  is  meant,  there  can  be 
no  good  reason  for  specifying  "horsdeaoh."  At 
least  six  speoiee  of  leech  are  known  in  Pal  and 
Syria^  and  doubtless  others  adst.  They  are  com- 
mon in  streams,  pools,  and  fountains  where  animals 
drink.  The^  enter  the  mouth,  attadi  themselves 
to  the  interior  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx,  and  are 
ranoved  only  with  difficulty. 

Alfbed  Elt  Dat 
HORSEMAN,  h6r8'man.   See  Aiufr. 

HORSES  OP  THE  SUN  (3  K  SS  11):  In  con- 
nection with  the  sun-worship  practised  by  idola- 
trous kings  in  the  temple  at  Jems  (2  K  U  5;  cf 
Ezk  8  16),  horses  dedicated  to  the  sun,  with  char- 
iotSj  had  been  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  sacred 
edibce.  These  Joaiah,  in  his  great  reformation, 
"took  away,"  and  burned  the  chariots  with  fire. 
Horses  sacked  to  the  sun  were  common  among 
oriental  peoples  (Bochart,  Heiroz.,  1,  2,  10). 

HOSAH,  hH'BBL  (npH,  hiSfSk):  A  city  on  the 
border  of  Asher,  in  the  neighboriiood  of  l^re  (Josh 
19  29).  LXX  reads  laseiph,  which  might  suggest 
identification  with  Kejr  Ytuif,  to  the  N.E.  of  Acre. 
Possibly,  however,  as  Sayce  (HCM,  429)  and 
Moore  (Judges,  51)  suggest,  Hoaah  may  represent 
the  As^yr  Usu.  Some  scholars  think  that  Usu  was 
the  Amyr  name  for  Palaetyrus.  If  "the  fenced  city 
of  Tyre^'  were  that  on  the  ialuuLwhile  the  dty  on 
the  munland  lay  at  Rat  tirAin,  80  stadia  to  the  S. 
(Strabo  xvi.758),  this  identification  is  not  im- 
probable. 

HOSANNA,  hA-zan'a  (^wd,  hoaanrid):  This 
Gr  transliteration  of  a  word  occurs  6  t  in  the 
Gospels  as  the  cry  of  the  people  when  Our  Lord 
entered  Jems  as  the  Measiafa  rein«sented  by  Zee 
(9  9),  and  of  "the  children"  when  He  cleansed  the 
temple  (Mt  21  9  bis.15;  Mk  11  9f;  Jn  IS  13). 
In  Mt  91  9  it  is  "Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David  1" 
followed  by  "Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord;  Hosanna  in  the  highest!" ;  in  ver  15  it 
is  also  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David!";  in  Mk  11 
9f  it  is  "Hosanna;  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord;  Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that 
oometh,  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David:  Ho- 
sanna in  the  hi^est";  and  in  Jn  IS  13  it  is  "Ho- 
sanna: Blessed  18  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
LOTd,  even  the  King  of  Israel."  Thus  in  all  the 
evangelists  it  is  an  acclamation  or  ascription  of 
praise.  This  has  raised  the  question  whether  the 
supposed  derivation  from  Ps  lU  25,  b^inning  with 


'anndh  YHWH  hdahVOh  nnd'  "Save  now,  pray" 
(which  is  followed  [ver  26)  hy  Bleased  be  he  tHat 
oometh  [RVm  "or  entereth"]  in  the  name  of  Jeh") 
is  correct.  (See  Thayer,  HDB;  Cheyne,  EB; 
Dalman,  Words  of  Jema.)  Various  other  explana- 
liona  have  been  suggested.  Thayer  remarks,  "It 
is  most  natural  to  r^aid  the  word  Hosanna,  as 
respects  its  form,  as  neither  syncopated  nor  con- 
tracted, but  the  shorter  Hiphil  imperative  with 
the  appended  enclitic"  (JiHaha^nd':  of^Rs  86  2;  Jo- 
31  7),  for  which  there  is  Tatmutuc  warruit.  "As 
respects  its  force,  we  must  for  ...  .  contextual 
reasons,  assume  that  it  had  already  lost  its  pri- 
mary supplicatory  sense  and  become  an  ejaculation 
of  joy  or  shout  of  welcome."  It  is  said  to  have 
been  so  used  in  this  sense  at  the  joyous  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  7th  day  of  which  came  to  be  called 
"the  Great  Hosanna,"  or  "Hosanna  Day."  But, 
while  the  word  is  certainly  an  ejaculation  of  praise 
and  not  one  of  supplication,  the  idea  of  aawation 
need  not  be  excluded.  As  in  Rev  7  10(cf  19  I),  we 
have  the  acclamation,  "Salvation  unto  God  .... 
and  unto  the  Lamb,"  so  we  might  have  the  cry, 
"Salvation  to  the  son  of  David";  and  "Hosanna  in 
the  Highest,"  might  be  the  equivalent  of  "Salvation 
unto  our  OodI"  He  who  was  "coming  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  was  the  king  who  was  brining  salva- 
tion from  God  to  the  people.      W.  L.  Walkbb 

HOSEA,h&-ze'B: 

I.   Thb  Pbofbbt 

1.  Name 

2.  Native  Place 

3.  Date 

4.  Persoaal  History  (MarrlBSe) 

(1)  Allegorical  View 

(2)  Utenl  View 
II.   The  Book 

1.  Style  and  Scope 

2.  Hutorlc&l  Backgrouiid 

3.  Contents  and  Divialona 

(1)  ChB  1-8 

(2)  Cha  t-14 

4.  Testimony  to  Earlier  UUtory 

5.  Testimony  to  Law 

6.  Affinity  mth  Deuteronomy 

LlTBRATOBS 

/.  Thm  /VopA«f.~The  name  (???in,  hdshe'*; 
LXX  'fl«^,  Osei;  for  other  forms  vide  note  in  DB), 

Srobably  meaning  "help,"  seems  to 
ave  been  not  uncommon,  being  derived 
fnnn  the  auspicious  vb.  from  which  we 
have  the  frequently  recurring  word  "salvation." 
It  may  be  a  contraction  of  a  larger  form  of  which 
the  Divine  name  or  its  abbreviation  formed  a  part, 
so  as  to  signify  "God  is  help,"  or  "Help,  God." 
According  to  Nu  18  8.16  that  was  the  original 
name  of  Joshua  son  of  Nun,  till  Moses  gave  him  the 
longer  name  (compounded  with  the  name  of  Jeh) 
which  he  continued  to  bear  (5^Tn,  y*A6aAu"'), 
"Jeh  is  salvation."  The  last  king  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  was  also  named  Hosea  (2  K  16  30),  and 
we  find  the  same  name  borne  by  a  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  under  David  (1  Ch  S7  20)  and  by 
a  chief  under  Nehemiah  (Ndi  10  23). 

Although  it  is  not  directly  stated  in  the  book, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  exercised  his  min- 
istry in  the  kingdom  of  the  Tea 
S.  Native     Tribes.   Whereas   his   references  to 
Race  Judah  are  of  a  general  Idnd,  Ephraim 

or  Samaria  being  sometimes  men- 
tioned in  the  same  connection  or  more  frequently 
alone,  the  situation  implied  throughout  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  addresses  agree  with  what  we 
know  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  at  the  time,  and  hia 
references  to  places  and  events  in  that  kingdom  are 
so  numerous  and  minute  as  to  lead  to  the  conclunon 
that  he  not  only  prophesied  there,  but  that  he  was 
a  native  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Gilead,  e.g. 
a  district  little  named  in  the  prophets,  is  twice  men- 
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tkmed  (6  8;  12  II)  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suggest  that  he  knew  it  by  peraonal  observation; 
and  Mizpah  (mentioned  in  6  1)  is  no  doubt  the 
Mizpah  in  Gilead  (Jm  10  17).  Then  we  find 
Tabor  (6  1),  Shechem  (6  9  RV),  Gikal  and  Bethel 
(i  15;  9  15;  10  5.8.15;  12  11).  Even  Lebanon 
in  the  distant  N.  is  spoken  of  with  a  minuteness  of 
detail  which  could  be  expected  only  from  one  very 
familiar  with  Northern  Pal  (14  5-8).  In  a  stricter 
sense,  therefore,  than  Amos  who,  though  a  native  of 
Tdcoah,  had  a  prophetic  miasion  to  the  N.,  Hosea 
may  be  called  uie  prophet  of  Northern  Israel,  and 
his  hock,  as  Ewala  has  said,  is  the  prophetic  voice 
wrung  from  the  bosom  of  the  kii^om  itself. 

All  that  we  are  told  directly  as  to  the  time  when 
Hosea  prophesied  is  the  statement  in  the  first  verse 

that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
S.  Date      htm  "in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 

Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah, 
and  in  the  dvfB  oi  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash,  king 
of  Israel."  It  is  quite  evident  that  his  ministry 
did  not  extend  over  the  oombhied  re^ns  of  all  these 
kmo;  for,  from  the  be^nning  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah 
to  the  beginning  of  that  of  Hezekiah,  according  to 
now  uBUal^  received  chronology  (Kautzsch, 
IMerature  of  the  OT,  ET),  there  is  a  period  of  52 
years,  and  Jeroboam  came  to  his  throne  a  few  years 
before  the  accession  of  Uzziah. 

When  we  examine  the  book  IteeU  for  more  predse  Indl- 
cmtlODS  of  date,  we  find  that  the  prophet  Uireatena  In 
God's  name  that  In  "a  little  while  He  will  "avenge  the 
blood  of  Jezreet  upon  the  bouse  of  Jehu."  Now  Jero- 
boam was  the  great-grandson  of  Jehu,  and  hia  son  Zech- 
arlab.wbo  sucoeedea  him, reigned  only  alx  months  and 
was  the  last  of  the  line  of  Jehu,  we  may,  therefore, 
place  the  beginning  of  Hosea's  ministry  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  Jeroboam  which  took  place  743  BC. 
As  to  the  other  limit,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  though 
the  downfall  of  ' '  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  Israel ' '  is 
threatened  (1  4),  the  catastrophe  had  not  occurred  when 
the  prophet  ceased  his  ministry.  The  date  of  that 
event  Is  fixed  in  the  year  722  BC,  and  It  Is  said  to  have 
happened  in  the  6th  year  of  Kl^  Hezekiah.  This  does 
not  give  too  long  a  time  for  Hosea's  activity,  and  It 
leaves  Uie  accuracy  of  the  superscription  unchallenged, 
whoever  may  have  written  it.  It  it  is  the  work  of  a  later 
editor,  it  may  be  that  Hosea's  ministry  ceased  before 
the  reign  of  Heseklah.  though  he  may  liave  lived  on 
Into  that  king's  reign.  It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  reference  to  another  event 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  find  an  echo  In  the 
book.  viz.  the  conspiracy  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (736  BC) 
by  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezln  of  Damascus  against  the 
l^igdom  of  Judah  (2  K  16  fi;  Isa  7  1). 

Brii^y  we  may  say  that,  though  there  is  imcer- 
tainty  as  to  the  precise  dates  of  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  activity,  he  began  his  work  before  the 
middle  of  tho  &th  oent.,  and  that  he  saw  the  rise 
and  fall  of  several  kings.  He  would  thus  be  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Amos  whose  activity 
■eems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam. 

Hoeea  is  described  as  the  son  of  Beeri,  who  is 
otherwise  unknown.  Of  his  person^  history  we 
are  told  either  absolutely  nothing  or 
4.  Personal  else  a  very  great  deal,  according  as  we 
ffigtnr  interi»et  cha  1  and  S  ctf  ^his  bocuc.  _  In 
(HatiMge)  ancaent  and  in  modem  times,  opinions 
have  been  divided  as  to  whether  in 
theae  chapters  we  have  a  recital  of  actual  facts,  or 
the  presenta^n  of  prophetic  teaching  in  the  form 
<Mr  parable  or  allegory. 

(I)  AUegorietd  view. — ^The  Jewish  interpreters 
as  a  rule  took  the  allegorical  view,  and  Jerome,  in  the 
early  Christian  church,  no  doubt  following  Origen 
the  great  allegoriier,  rtates  it  at  lenf^h,  and  sees 
an  intimati<m  of  the  view  in  the  dosing  words  of 
Hosea's  book:  "Who  is  wise,  that  he  may  under- 
stand these  thii^T  prudent,  that  he  may  know 
them?"  (14  9). 

It  Is  a  mystery,  he  says;  for  it  is  a  scandal  to  think  of 
Hosea  being  oommaoded  to  take  an  unchaste  wife  and 
wfthout  any  reluctaiice  obeying  the  command.   It  is 


a  figure,  like  that  of  Jeremiah  going  to  the  Euphrates 
(when  Jems  was  closely  besie«ed)  and  hiding  a  girdle 
In  the  bed  of  the  river  (Jer  18).  So  Ezeklel  li  com- 
manded to  represent,  by  means  of  a  tUe,  the  ste^  ot 
JeruB,  and  to  lie  390  days  on  his  side  to  indicate  the 
years  of  their  Iniciulty  (Ezk  4) ;  and  there  are  other  sym- 
bolical acts.  Jerome  then  proceeds  to  apply  the  slJogory 
first  to  Israel,  which  Is  the  Qomer  of  ch  l.  and  then  to 
Judah, the  wife  In  ch  8,  and  flnidly  to  Chrtsk  and  the 
church,  the  representations  being  types  from  *Mgiw«<«g 
to  end. 

Calvin  took  the  same  view.  Among  modem 
conunentators  we  find  holding  the  allegorical  view 
not  only  Hengstenberg,  ^vemick  and  Keil,  but 
also  Kichhom,  RosenmOller  and  Hitzig.  Reuas 
also  (DtM  AT,  II,  88  ff)  protesto  against  the  literal 
interpretation  as  impossible,  and  that  on  no  moral 
or  reverential  considerations,  but  entirely  on  exe- 
getical  grounds.  He  thinks  it  enough  to  say  that, 
when  the  prophet  calls  his  children  "children  of 
whoredom,  he  indicates  quite  clearly  that  he  uses 
the  words  in  a  figurative  sense;  and  he  explains  the 
allegory  as  follows;  The  prophet  is  tiie  representa- 
tive of  Jeh;  Israel  ia  the  wife  oS  Jdi,  but  faithleas 
to  her  hu^and,  going  after  othxr  gods;  the  childnn 
are  the  Israelites,  who  are  therefore  called  children 
of  whoredoms  because  they  practise  the  idolatry 
of  the  nation.  So  they  receive  names  which  denote 
the  consequences  of  their  sin.  In  accordance  widi 
the  allegory,  the  children  are  called  the  children  of 
the  TOophet  (for  Israel  is  God's  own^  but  this  is 
not  toe  main  point;  the  essential  tiling  is  the  naming 
of  the  children  as  they  are  named.  In  tiie  third 
chapter,  according  to  this  interpretation,  allegory 
agam  appears,  but  with  a  modification  and  for 
another  purpose.  Idolatroiis  Israel  is  again  the 
unfaithful  wife  of  the  prophet  as  the  representative 
of  Jeh.  This  relation  can  again  be  imderstood  only 
as  figurative;  for,  if  the  prophet  stands  for  Jeh,  the 
marriage  of  Israel  to  the  prophet  cannot  indicate 
infidelitjr  to  Jeh.  The  sense  is  evident:  the  mar- 
riage still  si^bsists;  God  doea  not  ^ve  Bis  people 
up,  but  they  are  for  the  present  divorced  "from  oed 
and  board'':  it  is  a  prophecjf  of  the  time  when  Jeh 
will  leave  the  people  to  their  fate,  till  the  day  of 
reconciliation  comes. 

(2)  Literal  view. — The  literal  interpretation, 
adopted  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  the  ancient 
churchy  was  followed,  after  the  Reformation,  by 
the  chi^  theok^ans  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
has  been  held,  m  modem  times,  by  many  leading 
expositors,  including  Delitzsch,  Kurtz,  Hofmann, 
Wellhausen,  Cheyne,  Roberteon  Smith,  G.  A.  Smith 
and  others.  In  this  view,  as  generally  held,  chs  1 
and  3  go  together  and  refer  to  the  same  person. 
The  idea  is  that  Hosea  married  a  woman  named 
Gomer,  who  had  the  three  children  here  named. 
Whether  it  was  that  she  was  known  to  be  a  worth- 
less woman  before  the  marriage  and  that  the  i>nn>het 
hoped  to  reclaim  her,  or  that  she  proved  faithless 
after  the  marriage,  Euie  finally  left  him  and  Bank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  sin,  imtit,  at  stnne  future 
time,  the  prophet  bought  her  from  her  paramour 
and  Drought  her  to  his  own  house,  keeping  her  se- 
cluded^ however,  and  deprived  of  all  the  privileges 
of  a  wife.  In  support  of  this  view  it  is  urged  that 
the  details  are  related  in  so  matter-of-fact  a  manner 
that  they  must  be  matters  of  fact.  Though  the 
children  receive  symbolical  names  (as  Isaiah  save 
such  names  to  his  children),  the  meanings  of  these 
are  clear  and  are  explained,  whereas  the  name  of  the 
wife  cannot  thus  be  explained.  Then  there  are 
details,  such  as  the  weamng  of  one  child  before  the 
conception  of  another  (1  8)  and  the  precise  price 
paid  for  the  erring  wife  (3  2),  which  are  not  needed 
to  keep  up  the  allegory,  and  are  not  invested  with 
s^bolicaJ  meaning  by  the  prophet.  What  is  con- 
sidered a  still  stronger  argiiment  is  rdied  on  by 
modem  advocates  of  this  view,  the  psy<^ol<^caI 
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aigummt  that  there  is  always  a  proportion  between 
a  revelation  vouchsafed  and  the  mental  state  of  the 
person  receiving  it.  Hosea  dates  the  b^hinii^  of 
nis  prophetic  woric:  from  the  time  of  his  maniage; 
it  was  the  unfaithfuhiess  of  his  wife  that  brou^t 
home  to  him  the  apostasy  of  Israel ;  and,  as  his  heart 
went  after  his  wayward  wife,  so  the  Divme  love  was 
stronger  than  Israel's  mn;  and  thus  through  his 
own  domestic  experience  he  was  prepared  to  be  a 
prophet  to  his  people. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the 
literal  interpretation  lies,  as  Reuss  has  pointed  out, 
in  the  statement  at  the  begiimii^,  that  the  prophet 
was  commanded  to  take  a  wife  of  whoredoms  and 
children  of  whoredoms.  And  the  advocates  of  the 
view  meet  the  difficulties  in  some  way  like  this: 
The  narrative  as  it  stands  is  manifestly  later  than 
the  events.  On  looking  back,  the  prophet  describes 
his  wife  as  she  turned  out  to  be,  not  as  she  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  histoiy.  It  is  ui^ed  with  some 
force  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  analwsy  (even 
if  the  story  is  only  a  parable)  that  the  wife  should 
have  been  first  of  all  chaste;  for,  in  Hosea's  repre- 
sentation, Israel  at  the  time  of  its  election  in  the 
wilderness  was  faithful  and  fell  away  onlv  after- 
ward ^  15;  9  10;  11  1).  The  narrative  aoea  not 
require  us  to  assume  that  Gomer  was  an  immoral 
person  or  that  she  was  the  mother  of  children  before 
hsr  marriage.  The  children  receive  symbolic 
names,  but  these  names  do  not  r^ect  upon  Gomer 
but  upon  Israel.  Why,  then,  is  she  described  as  a 
woman  of  whoredoms?  It  is  answered  that  the  ex- 
pression 'esheth  z^Hnlm  is  a  class-descriptive,  and 
18  different  from  the  expresdon  "a  woman  who  is  a 
harlot"  Cithahah  zOniltj.  A  Jewish  interpreter 
quoted  by  Aben  Ezra  says:  "Hosea  was  commanded 
to  take  a  wife  of  whoredoms  because  an  honest 
woman'  was  not  to  be  had.  The  whole  people  had 
gone  astray — was  an  'adulterous  generation';  and 
^e  as  one  of  them  was  a  typical  example,  and  the 
children  were  involved  in  the  common  declension 
(see  4  1  f)."  The  conunent  of  Umbreit  is  worthy  of 
notice:  "As  the  covenant  of  Jeh  with  Israel  is  viewed 
as  a  marriage  bond,  so  is  the  jHophetic  bond  with 
Israel  a  maniage,  for  he  is  the  messenger  and  medi- 
ator, llierefore,  if  he  feels  an  irreustible  impulse 
to  enter  into  the  marriage-bond  with  Israel,  he  is 
bound  to  unite  himself  with  a  bride  of  an  imchaste 
character.  Yea,  his  own  wife  Gomer  is  involved 
in  the  imiversal  guilt"  (Prak.  Comm.  tlfeer  die 
Prophelen,  Hamburg,  1844).  It  is  considered,  then, 
on  this  view,  that  Gomer,  after  her  marriage,  being 
in  heart  admcted  to  the  prevulins  idolatry,  which 
we  know  was  often  associated  with  gross  unmorsl- 
ity(8ee4  13),  felt  theirksomenessof  restr^nt  inthe 
prophet's  house,  left  him  and  sank  into  open  profli- 
gacy, from  which  (ch  8)  the  prophet  reclaimed  h^ 
so  far  as  to  bring  her  back  and  keep  her  secluded  In 
his  own  house. 

Quite  recently  this  view  has  been  advocated  by  Rledel 
{AUUtl.  Vntertuehwnoen.  Leipzig,  1902),  who  endeavors 
to  enforce  It  by  sfvtng  a  symbolic  meaning  to  Oomer'a 
name,  Batii-DihlaiM.  The  word  is  the  dual  (or  might 
be  pointed  as  a  plO  of  >  vrord.  d•bhH^U^.  jueanliig  a  frulln 
calce  I.e.  raisins  or  flK!>  piH-ssod  togeUiar.  It  li  tho  vutxI 
used  in  the  Sti'ry  of  Hesikiah  a  lUneas  C3  K  SO  7>h  and 
Is  found  in  tli>"  H-'^t  of  thinsfi  furnished  br  Abigail  to 
David  (1  S  2b  IK).  'Aff  also  1  8  30  12:  1  13 
40.  AnothernAniD  for  ttitaame  thing.  'A»hi.i}iiU\,  i*fciirn 
In  Hos  8  1,  reiiil-ml  In  j^W  '  [lAKona  of  win?."  bulln  FeV 
"cakes  of  ral--iii-;.'  Et  wmx^  lA-ni  thati  ihls  word,  ht 
least  here,  deii)ii''s  !ruit  .i'iiki->  nrrnHj  to  the  hMlh<-n 
deities,  as  ^nt  tin-  fij>ti>[iL  iti  Jvn-inlah'B  time  (Jer  7  IS; 
U  17).  So  Hici!<'l  tl^K^J•  ^  cliiii  i  i-nmT  may  bsvp  Ix'po 
described  as  u.  "' dibumliti  r  of  fniit-'.'akua"  ftOcot^tng  t« 
the  Heb  Idioin  in  i!ii>h  '.-v|)rv>f'.iij[is  tis  "iltmirlikrs  o( 
song,"  etc  (Ecd  \%.%,  j'thm  gi  l  h  1  lO;  !-l  ii  37 
S.  etc). 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  literal  interpretation 
as  thus  stated  does  not  involve  the  supposition  that 
Hoeea  became  aware  of  his  wife's  infidelity  before 


the  birth  of  the  second  child,  as  Robertson  Smith 
and  G.  A.  Smith  suppose.  Tne  names  given  to  the 
children  all  refer  to  the  infidelity  of  Israel  as  a 
people;  and  the  renderings  of  Lff-rilJ^ilmAh.  "she 
that  never  knew  a  father's  love,"  and  of  L6-  amml, 
"no  kin  of  mine,"  are  too  violent  in  this  connection. 
Nor  does  the  interpretation  demand  that  it  was 
first  through  his  mairia^  and  subsequoit  experience 
that  the  prophet  received  his  caU{  although  no 
doubt  the  experience  through  vrhtch  be  passed 
deepened  the  oonviction  of  lanel's  ^wetasy  in  his 
mind. 

a.  TTim  Book. — Scarcely  any  book  in  the  OT  is 
more  difficult  of  exposition  than  the  Book  of  Hos. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  owing  to  any 
1.  SMe  ezceptionid  defect  in  the  transmitted 
and  Scope   t^,  but  rather  to  the  peculiarity  of 

the  style;  and  [>arttjr  also,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that  the  historical  ntuation  of  the  prophet 
was  one  of  bewildering  and  sudden  change  of  a 
violent  kind,  which  seems  to  reflect  itself  in  the 
book.  The  style  here  is  preSminently  the  man. 
Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  his  person^  history, 
it  is  evident  that  he  is deeplyaffected  by  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  is  placed.  He  is  controlled  by  his 
subject,  instead  of  controlling  it.  It  is  his  heart 
that  speaks;  he  is  not  careful  to  ctmeentrato  his 
thoughts  or  to  mark  his  transitions;  the  sentences 
fidl  from  him  like  the  sobs  of  a  broken  heart. 
Mournful  as  Jeremiah,  he  does  not  indulge  in  the 

Jleasure  of  melancholy  as  that  prophet  seems  to  do. 
eremiah  broods  over  his  sorrow,  nurses  it,  and 
tells  us  he  is  weeping.  Hosea  does  not  say  he  is 
weeping,  but  we  hear  it  in  his  broken  utterances. 
InBteadof  laying  out  his  plaint  in  measured  f<mii, 
he  ejaculates  it  in  short,  sharp  sentenoee,  as  the 
stabs  of  his  people's  sin  pierce  his  heart. 

The  result  ts  the  absence  of  that  rhythmic  flow  and 
studied  parallelism  which  are  such  common  features  of 
Heb  oratory,  and  are  often  so  helpful  to  the  enMsltw. 
His  imagery,  while  highly  poetical. Is  not  elaborated;  hia 
flgiu^  are  not  so  much  carried  out  as  thrown  out;  nor 
does  he  dwell  long  on  the  same  flgiue.  His  sentences  are 
like  utterances  of  an  oracle,  and  he  forgets  btmaelf  in 
Identifying  himself  with  the  God  In  fmose  name  he 
speaks — a  feature  which  Is  not  without  slgnlflcance  in 
its  t>earlng  on  the  question  of  his  x^ersona)  hbtory.  The 
standing  expression  "Thus  salth  the  Lord"  ("It  Is  the 
utterance  or  Jeh  "  BT) ,  so  characteristic  of  the  prophetic 
style,  very  rarely  occurs  (only  In  S  13.16.21;  11  11); 
whereas  the  words  tliat  he  speaks  are  the  very  words  ia 
the  Lord;  and  without  any  formal  Indication  of  the  fact, 
he  passes  from  speaking  in  his  own  name  to  speaking  in 
the  name  of  Jeh  (see,  e.g.  6  4;  7  12;  8  13;  9  d.10.14- 
17,  etc).  Never  was  speaker  so  absorbed  In  his  theme, 
or  more  Identlfled  with  Him  for  whom  he  speaks.  He 
seems  to  be  oblivious  of  his  hearers,  if  indeed  nis  chapters 
are  the  transcript  or  summary  of  spolien  addresses. 
They  certainly  want  to  a  great  extent  tne  directness  and 
point  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  of  prophetic  diotion. 
so  much  so  that  some  (e.g.  Reuss  and  Marti)  suppose 
they  are  the  production  of  one  who  had  readtrt  ana  not 
hearers  In  view. 

But,  though  the  style  appears  in  this  abrupt 
form,  there  is  one  clear  note  on  divers  strings  soimd- 
ing  through  the  whole.  The  theme  is  twofold:  the 
love  of  Jehovah,  and  the  indifference  of  Israel  to 
that  love;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
two  is  more  vividly  conceived  and  more  forcibly 
expressed.  Under  the  figures  of  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion, sometimes  that  of  the  pitying,  solicitous  care 
of  the  parent  (11  1.3.8;  14  3).  but  more  promi- 
nently as  the  affection  of  the  husband  (chs  1^  8),  the 
Divine  love  is  represented  as  ever  enduring  in  spito 
of  all  indifference  and  opposition^  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wqrwardness,  unblushing  faithlesanees  of 
the  loved  one  is  painted  in  colors  so  repulsive  as 
almost  to  shock  the  moral  sense,  but  giving  thereby 
evidence  of  the  painful  abhorrence  it  nad  produced 
on  the  prophet  s  mind.  Thus  early  does  he  take 
the  sacred  bond  of  husband  and  wife  as  the  type  of 
the  Divine  electing  love — a  mmilitude  fomul  els&- 
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where  in  prophetic  literature,  and  most  fully  elab- 
orated hv  Eiekiel  (Esk  16;  cf  Jer  8).  Hoaea  is 
the  prophet  of  love,  and  not  without  innpriety  has 
been  called  the  St.  John  of  the  OT. 

For  the  reasons  just  stated,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ffm  a  qrstematio  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Hoe.  It 
may,  however,  be  helpful  to  that  end 
3.  Historical  to  recall  the  situation  of  the  time  as 
Background  fumiahing  a  historical  setting  for  the 
aevtml  sectknos  of  the  book. 

At  the  ocMumencement  ot  the  prophet's  ministry, 
the  Northern  Kii^om  was  enjoying  the  prosperity 
and  running  into  the  excesses  consequent  on  the 
victories  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  glaring  social  cor- 
ruptions of  the  times  are  exhibited  and  castigated 
by  Amos,  as  they  would  most  impress  a  stranger 
from  the  S.;  but  Hosea,  a  native,  as  we  are  led  to 
suppose,  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  saw  more  deeply 
into  the  mala^,  and  traced  all  the  crime  and  vice 
of  the  nation  to  the  fundamental  evil  <^  idolatry 
and  apoetasy  from  the  true  God.  What  he  describes 
under  the  repulsive  figure  of  whoredom  was  the 
rampant  worahip  of  the  f^dllm,  which  had  practi- 
cally ofascxired  the  recognition  of  the  sole  claims  to 
wonhip  of  the  national  Jeh.  This  worship  of  the 
&*'dfl>n  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  which 
we  read  at  the  earlier  time  of  Elijah.  Ahab's 
TynaMi  wife  Jesdid  had  introduced  the  wmfaw  of 
her  native  country,  that  of  the  Sidcouan  Baal, 
which  amounted  to  we  setting  up  of  a  foreign  deity; 
and  Elijah's  contention  that  it  must  be  a  choice 
betwe^  Jeh  and  Baal  appealed  to  the  sense  of  par 
triotjsm  and  the  sentiment  of  national  existence. 
The  woiship  of  tJie  ba^aJa,  howevo*,  was  an  older 
and  more  inmdious  form  of  idolatry.  The  worship 
of  the  Can  tribes,  among  whom  the  Israelites  found 
thansdves  on  the  occupation  of  Pal,  was  a  reverence 
<tf  kical  divinitieB,  known  by  the  names  of  the  places 
where  each  had  his  shrine  or  influence.  The  generic 
name  of  (kiW  or  "lord"  was  applied  naturally  as  a 
common  word  to  each  of  these,  with  the  addition 
of  the  name  of  ^ace.or  potency  to  distinguish  them. 
Thus  we  have  Baal-hermon,  Baal-gad,  Baal-berith, 
etc.  The  insidiousness  of  this  kind  of  worship  is 
proved  by  its  wide  prevalence,  een>.  among  people  at  a 
low  stage  of  intdligence,  when  the  untutmed  mind  is 
brought  fooe  to  face  with  the  mystmous  and  unseen 
forces  <tf  Nature.  And  the  tenacity  of  the  feeling  is 
proved  by  the  prevalence  of  such  worship,  even 
among  people  whose  professed  religion  condemns 
idolatry  of  evray  kind.  The  veneration  of  local 
shrizieB  among  CSiristians  of  the  East  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  is  wcdl  known;  and  Mohammedans 
make  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  saints  who^  though 
not  fonnally  woraliiiqied  as  deities,  are  behoved  to 
have  the  power  to  confer  such  benefits  as  the 
CanaaniteB  mpeeted  from  the  ba*ala.  The  very 
name  6a*al,  ori^ually  meanii^  simply  lord  and 
master,  as  in  such  ecpreanons  as  ''master  of  a 
house,''  "lord  of  a  wife,  "owner  of  an  ox^"  would 
be  misleading:  for  the  Israelites  could  quite  inno- 
cently caU  Jen  their  ba'al  or  Lord,  as  we  can  see 
they  did  in  the  formation  of  proper  names.  We 
can,  without  much  difficulty,  conceive  what  would 
hamND  among  a  people  like  tiie  Israelite  tribes,  of 
no  nigh  grade  of  religious  intelligence,  and  with 
the  prevading  superstitions  in  thdr  blood,  when 
they  foimd  thonselves  in  Pal.  From  a  nomad  and 
pastoral  people  they  became,  and  had  to  become, 
a^culturists;  the  natives  of  the  land  would  be  their 
instructors,  in  many  or  in  most  cases  the  actual 
labor  would  be  done  by  them.  The  Book  of  Jgs 
tcUs  us  emphatie^ly  that  several  of  the  Israelite 
ti^M8  "did  not  drive  out"  tite  native  inhabitants: 
the  northern  tribes  in  fwrticular,  where  the  land 
waa  most  fertile,  tolerated  a  large  native  admixture. 
We  an  also  told  (Jgs  S  7)  thi^  the  people  served 


the  Lc»d  all  the  days  id  Jodiua  and  of  the  elders 
who  outlived  Joshua;  and  this  hint  of  a  gradual 

declension  no  doubt  points  to  what  actual^  took 
place.  For  a  time  they  rememb^«d  and  thou^t 
of  Jeh  as  the  God  who  had  done  for  them  great 
things  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wild^ess;  and  then, 
as  time  went  on,  they  had  to  think  of  Him  as  the 
giver  of  the  land  in  which  they  found  themselves, 
with  all  its  varied  produce.  But  this  was  the  very 
tiling  the  Canaanites  ascribed  to  thmx  ba'ofa.  And 
so,  imperceptibly,  by  luuning  places  as  Uie  natives 
named  them,  by  observing  the  customs  which  the 
natives  foUowed,  and  celebrating  the  festivals  of  the 
agricultural  year,  they  were  gliding  into  conformity 
with  the  religion  of  their  neighbors;  for,  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  custom  is  more  or  leas  based  on 
religion  and  passes  for  religion.  Almost  btifore 
they  were  aware,  they  were  doing  hwnage  to  Uie 
vanous  ba'aJa  in  celebrating  thdr  lestiTal  days  and 
offering  to  them  the  produce  <A  the  noimd. 

Such  was  the  condition  which  Hosea  describes 
as  an  absence  of  the  knowledge  of  God  (i  1).  And 
the  consequence  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
the  words  of  St.  Paul:  "As  they  refused  to  have 
God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  unto  a 
reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not 
fitting"  (Bom  1  28).  Both  Hosea  and  Amos  tell 
us  in  no  ambiguoiis  terms  how  the  devotees  the 
impure  worship  gave  themselves  up  "to  work  all 
uncleanness  with  greediness"  (Eph  4  19;  cf  Am  S 
7f;  Hos  4  H);  and  how  deeply  the  canker  had 
worked  into  the  body  politic  is  proved  by  the  rapid 
collapse  and  irretrievable  ruin  which  foUowed  soon 
after  the  strong  hand  of  Jeroboam  was  removed. 
The  21  years  that  foUowed  his  death  in  743  BC  saw 
no  fewer  than  six  successive  occupants  of  the  throne, 
and  the  final  disappearance  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes.  Zeehariah,  his  son,  had  reigned  only 
six  months  when  "Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  con- 
spired against  him  ....  and  slew  him,  and  r^gned 
in  his  stead"  (2  K  16  10).  ShaUum  himself 
rdgned  only  a  month  when  he  was  in  the  same 
bloody  manner  removed  by  Moiahem.  After  a 
reign  of  10  years,  according  to  2  K  16  17  (although 
the  chronokvy  here  is  tmcertain),  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Pekahiah  (2  K  16  22},  and  after  two 
yean  Fekah  "lus  captain"  oonsrared  against  him 
and  rmgned  in  his  stead  (2  K  15  25).  This  Idng 
also  was  assassinated,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hoshea 
(2  K  15  30),  the  last  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  for  the 
kingdom  came  to  an  end  in  722  BC.  Hosea  must 
have  lived  during  a  great  part  of  those  troublous 
times;  and  we  may  eqtect  to  hear  echoes  ot  the 
events  in  his  book. 

(1)  Cka  IS.— Wo  should  naturally  expeet  that 
the  aedae  ol  the  diapters  would  correspond  in  the 
nuun  with  the  progress  of  events;  and 
8.  Contonts  there  is  at  least  a  general  ureement 
and  among  eiroositors  that  chs  1-8  refer 

DiviskttS  to  an  earUer  period,  than  those  that 
follow.  In  favor  of  this  is  the  reference 
in  1  2  to  the  commencement  of  the  prophet's  min- 
istry, as  also  the  threatening  of  uie  impending 
extirpation  of  the  house  of  J^u  (1  4),  implying 
that  it  was  sUll  in  existoice;  and  finally  the  hints 
of  the  abundance  amounting  to  luxury  wfai<di 
marked  the  proaperous  time  of  J^boam's  rei^. 
These  three  chapters  are  to  be  r^arded  as  going 
t(wether;  and,  however  they  may  be  viewed  as 
reflecting  the  prophet's  personal  experience,  they 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  national 
apostasy  that  weighed  so  heavily  on  his  heart, 
.^d  this,  in  effect,  is  what  he  says:  Just  as  the  wifej 
espoused  to  a  loving  husband,  enjojni  the  pro- 
tection of  home  and  owes  all  ha  proinmon  to  her 
fau^and,  so  Israel,  chosen  by  Jeh  and  brou^t  by 
£Gm  into  a  fertile  land,  has  received  all  she  has  bom 
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Him  alone.  The  giving  of  recognition  to  the  &a*afa 
for  material  procroerity  was  tantamount  to  a  wife's 
bestowing  hN  affection  on  another;  the  acceptins 
of  these  blesniws  as  bestowed  on  condition  of 
homage  rendered  to  the  ba'aZs  was  tantamount  to 
the  receiving  of  hire  by  an  abandoned  woman, 
liiis  being  BO,  the  prophet,  speaking  in  God'e  name, 
declares  what  He  will  do,  in  a  series  of  a  thrice 
repeated  "therefore"  (2  6.9.14),  marking  three 
stages  of  His  discipline.  First  of  all,  changing  the 
metaphor  to  that  of  a  straying  heifer,  the  prophet 
in  God's  name  declares  (vs  6  n)  that  He  wi  11  hedge 
up  her  way  with  thorns,  bo  that  she  will  not  be  able 
to  reach  her  lovers — meaning,  no  doubt,  that 
whether  by  drought  or  blight,  or  some  national 
miafortime,  there  would  be  such  a  disturbance  of 
the  processes  of  Nature  that  the  usual  rites  of  hom- 
age to  the  ba^ah  would  prove  ineffectual.  The 
people  would  fail  to  find  the  "law  of  the  god  of  the 
land"  (2  K  17  26).  In  their  perplexity  they 
would  bethink  themselves,  begin  to  doubt  the 

EDwer  of  the  ba'als,  and  resolve  to  pay  to  Jeh  the 
omage  they  had  been  giving  to  the  local  gods. 
But  this  is  still  the  same  low  conception  of  Jeh  that 
had  led  them  astray.  To  exchange  one  God  for 
another  simply  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  material 
prosperity  is  not  the  service  which  He  requires. 
And  then  comes  the  second  "therefore"  (vs  Off). 
Instead  of  allowing  them  to  enjoy  their  corn  and 
wine  and  oil  on  the  terms  of  a  mere  lip  allegiance 
or  ritual  service,  Jeh  will  take  these  away,  will 
reduce  Israel  to  her  original  poverty,  causm^  all  the 
mirth  of  her  festival  days  to  cease,  and  givinK  gar- 
ments of  mourning  for  festal  attire.  Her  lovers 
will  no  longer  own  ner,  her  own  husband's  hand  is 
heavy  upon  her,  and  what  rramuns?  The  third 
"th^efore"  tells  UB  (vs  14  ff).  Israel,  now  bereft 
of  all,  helpless,  homeless,  is  at  last  convinced  that, 
as  her  God  could  take  away  all,  so  it  was  from  Him 
she  had  received  all:  she  is  shut  up  to  His  love  and 
His  mercy  alone.  And  here  the  prophet's  thoughts 
clothe  themselves  in  language  reiemng  to  the  early 
betrothal  period  of  national  life.  A  new  beginning 
will  be  made,  she  will  amun  lead  the  wilderness  life 
(rf  daily  dependence  on  God,  cheerfiilly  and  joyfully 
she  will  be^  a  new  journey,  out  of  trouole  will 
come  a  new  hope,  and  the  very  recollection  of  the 
past  will  be  a  pain  to  her.  As  all  the  associations  of 
the  name  6aW  have  been  d^ading,  she  shall  think 
of  her  Lord  in  a  different  relation,  not  as  the  mere 
giver  of  material  blessing,  but  as  the  husband  and 
desire  of  her  heart,  the  One  Source  of  all  good,  as 
distinguished  from  one  of  many  benefactors.  In  all 
this  Hosea  does  not  make  it  clear  how  he  expected 
these  chai^^  to  be  brought  about,  nor  do  we  detect 
any  references  to  the  pMitical  faistoi^  of  the  time. 
He  mentions  no  forei^  enemy  at  this  stage,  or,  at 
most,  hints  at  war  in  a  vague  manner  (1  4  f).  In 
the  second  chapter  the  thing  that  is  emphasized  is 
the  heavy  hand  of  God  laid  on  the  things  through 
whidh  Israel  had  been  led  astray,  the  paralysing  of 
Nature's  operatirais,  so  as  to  cut  at  the  root  of 
Natuie-woruiip;  but  the  cloane  stage  of  the  Di- 
vine discipline  (ch  8),  when  Israel,  like  the  wife  kept 
in  seclusion,  neither  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the 
lawful  spouse  nor  able  to  follow  uter  idols,  seems 
to  point  to,  and  certainly  was  not  reached  till,  the 
captivity  when  the  people,  on  a  foreign  soil,  could 
not  exercise  their  ancestral  worship,  but  yet  were 
finally  cured  of  idolatry. 

The  references  to  Judah  in  these  chapters  are  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Having  said  (1  6)  that  Israel 
would  be  utterly  taken  away  (which  seems  to  point 
to  exile),  the  prophet  adds  that  Judah  would  be 
saved  from  that  fate,  thougji  not  by  warlike  means. 
Farther  down  (ver  U)  he  predicts  the  union  of 
Israel  and  Judah  under  one  head,  and  finally  in 


ch  8  it  is  s^d  that  in  the  latter  dvy  the  childrai 
of  Israel  would  seek  the  Lord  their  God  and  David 
their  king.  Many  critics  suppose  that  1  10  f  are 
out  of  place  (though  they  cannot  find  a  better  place 
for  them) ;  and  not  a  few  declare  that  all  the  refer- 
ences to  Judah  must  be  taken  as  from  a  later  hand, 
the  usual  reason  for  this  concluuon  being  that  the 
WOTds  "distuib  the  connection."  In  the  case  of 
a  writer  like  Ifosea,  however,  whose  tranations  are 
so  sharp  and  sudden,  we  are  not  safe  in  speaking  of 
disturbmg  tJhe  connection:  what  may  to  us  appear 
abrupt,  because  we  are  not  expecting  it,  may  have 
flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  original  writ^;  and 
Hosea,  in  forecasting  the  future  of  his  people,  can 
scarcely  be  debarred  from  having  thought  of  the 
whole  nation.  It  was  Israel  as  a  whole  that  was 
the  original  bride  of  Jeh,  and  surely  therefore  the 
united  Israel  would  be  the  partaker  of  the  final 
^ory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Judah  was  at  the  time 
in  better  case  than  Israel,  and  the  old  promise  to 
the  Davidic  house  (2  S  7  16)  was  deeply  cherished 
to  the  end. 

(2)  Cha  4-14. — If  it  is  admissible  to  consider 
chs  1-8  as  one  related  piece  (though  possibly  the 
written  deposit  of  several  addresses)  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  chs  4-14.  These  are,  in  a  manner, 
a  counterpart  of  the  history.  When  the  strong 
hand  of  Jeroboam  was  relaxed,  the  kingdom  rapidly 
fell  to  pieces;  a  series  of  military  usurpers  followB 
with  bewildering  rapidity;  but  who  ean  tell  how 
much  political  disorder  and  social  diantegration  tie 
behind  those  brief  and  grim  notices:  So  and  So 
"conspired  agaiDst  him  and  slew  him  and  reigned 
in  his  stead"?  So  with  these  chapters.  "The  wail 
of  grief,  the  echo  of  violence  and  excess,  is  heard 
through  all,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  asugn  each 
lament,  each  reproof,  each  denunciation  to  the  pri- 
mary occasion  tiiat  called  it  forth.  The  chwtera 
seem  like  the  recital  of  the  confused,  hideous 
dream  through  which  the  nation  passed  till  its  rude 
awakening  by  the  sharp  shock  of  the  Assyr  invasion 
and  the  exile  that  followed.  The  political  condition 
of  the  time  was  one  of  party  strife  and  national 
impotence.  Sometimes  Assyria  or  Egypt  is  men- 
tioned alone  (6  13;  8  9.13:  9  6;  10  6;  14  3),  at 
other  times  Assyria  and  Egypt  together  (7  11; 
ft  3;  11  S.ll:  12  1);  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  ^ow 
too  plainly  that  the  spirit  of  self-reliance — not  to 
speak  of  reliance  on  Jeh — had  departed  from  a  race 
that  was  worm-eaten  with  social  sins  and  rendered 
sdfish  and  callous  by  the  indulgence  of  every  vice. 
These  foreign  powers,  which  figure  as  false  refuges, 
are  also  in  the  view  of  the  prophet  destined  to  be 
future  scourges  (see  5  13;  8  9  f;  7  11:  12  1);  and 
we  know,  from  the  Book  <A  K  and  also  from  the 
Assyr  monuments,  how  much  the  kings  of  Israel 
at  this  time  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  conquer- 
ing empires  of  the  East.  Such  passages  as  speak 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt  in  the  same  breath  ma^  point 
to  the  rivaJ  policies  which  wore  in  vogue  in  the 
Northern  Kingdom  (as  they  appeared  also  somewhat 
later  In  Judah)  of  making  alliances  with  one  or 
other  of  these  (p%at  rival  powers.  It  was  in  fact 
the  I^syptianinng  policy  of  Hoshea  that  finally 
occaaoned  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  (2  K  17  4). 
Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  last  chapter,  when  the  prophet 
indulges  in  hope  no  more  mixed  with  boding  fear, 
he  puts  into  tne  mouth  of  repentant  Ephrum  the 
wonis:  "Assyria  shall  not  save  us;  we  will  not  ride 
upon  horses  (14  3),  thus  alluding  to  the  two  for^ 
eign  powers  between  which  Israel  had  lost  its 
indepHcndence. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory  analyns 
of  the  chapters  under  consideration.  They  are  not 
marked  on,  as  certain  sections  of  other  prophetical 
books  are,  by  headings  or  refrains,  nor  are  the  refer- 
ences to  current  events  sufficiently  clear  to  enable 
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us  to  assign  different  parts  to  different  times,  nor, 
in  fine,  is  the  matter  bo  distinctly  laid  out  that  we 
can  arrange  the  book  imder  subjects  treated.  Most 
ezpooitors  accordingly  content  themselves  with 
indicating  the  chief  topics  or  lines  of  thought,  and 
an-uiging  the  chapters  according  to  Uie  tone  per- 
vading theok. 

KflD.  a^..  would  divide  all  these  chapten  Into  three 

rM  ■ections,  each  forming  a  Idnd  of  proptaeUcal  cyde, 
whkfa  the  three  great  prophetic  tones  of  reproof, 
tbreatoolng,  and  promise,  are  neard  In  sucoohIod.  HIb 
Bnt  Mctlon  amlvaeea  ch  4  to  6  3,  ending  with  the  gra- 
doiis  NtHDin:  "Come,  and  let  us  retom  unto  Jeh," 
etc  The  seoond  KCtlon,  6  4  to  11  11.  ends  with  the 
gromiae:  "Tbev  AaD  oome  trembluis  as  a  bird  .... 
and  I  will  malre  umn  todwell  In  Uielr  houses,  saith  Jeh." 
The  third  section,  U  13  to  14  ».  ends:  "  Take  with  70U 
words,and  return  unto  Jeh."  etc.  Bwald's  arrangement 
proceeds  on  the  Idea  that  the  whole  book  consists  of  one 
oairatfve  piece  (chs  1-8)  and  one  hnig  address  (chs  4- 
14),  whlcdi,  however,  u  marlml  off  by  resting  points  Into 
nwDer  ■ecttona  <»  addraans.  The  progress  of  thought 
li  marked  by  the  three  great  Items  of  arraignment, 
ponMmwnt,  and  ocoisotauon.  Thus:  from  4  1—6  11 
tberalaarralniment;  from  6  11  to  9  9  punishment,  and 
frwoS  10 — 14  10  exhortation  and  comfort.  Driver  says 
of  chs  4rl4:  "These  chapters  consist  of  a  series  of  du- 
eooraea.  a  summary  arranged  probably  by  the  prophet 
himself  at  the  close  of  his  ministry,  of  the  prophedee  de- 
livered by  him  In  the  years  following  the  death  of  Jero- 
boam II.  Though  the  argument  Is  not  continuous,  or 
•ystematlcalty  developed,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
wctions:  (a)  chs  4-8,  In  which  the  thoufOit  of  Israel's 
gviU  predominates:  {hj  ch  9-11  11.  in  which  the  pre- 
yallins  thought  Is  that  of  Israel's  t>umiAfn<nl,-  (e)  11  12- 
ch  14 In  which  these  two  llnea  of  thought  are  both  con- 
tinued (chs  IS,  18).  but  are  followed  (In  ch  14)  by  a 
glance  at  the  brighter  future  which  may  eosue  provided 
brael  repents."  A.  B.  Davidson,  after  mentitmlng  the 
propoaea  analyses  of  Ewald  and  Driver,  adds:  "But  in 
truth  the  passage  is  scarcelv  divisible;  It  constats  of  a 
multitude  of  variations  all  executed  on  one  theme, 
Israel's  apostasy  or  unfaithfulness  to  her  Ood.  This 
unfaithfulness  is  a  condition  of  the  mind,  a  'spirit  of 
whoredoms,*  and  Is  revealed  in  all  Uie  aapecta  of  Israel's 
life,  though  particularly  in  three  things:  (1)  the  eullut, 
which,  though  OBtendbly  service  of  Jen,  Is  in  truth  wor- 
ship of  a  being  altogether  different  from  Him;  (2)  the 
internal  political  disorder;  the  Changes  Of  dynasty,  all  of 
which  have  been  effected  with  do  taught  of  Jen  in  the 
people's  minds;  and  (3)  the  foreion  poRtic;  the  Tn^iring 
of  covenants  with  Egypt  and  Assyria,  in  the  hope 
ttiat  they  might  heal  the  Internal  hurt  of  the  people, 
mstead  of  relying  on  Jeh  their  Ood.  The  three  tfiings,'' 
tie  adds,  "are  oot  lodependeot;  the  one  leads  to  the 
other.  The  fundamental  evil  is  that  there  Is  no  knowl- 
edge of  Ood  in  Uie  land,  no  bve  conception  of  Deity. 
He  is  thought  of  as  a  Kature-god.  and  His  conception 
exercises  no  restraint  on  the  panions  or  life  of  the  people: 
hence  the  social  immoralities,  and  the  furious  strugglee 
of  rival  tactiooB,  and  these  again  lead  to  the  appeufor 
Uniga  Intervention." 

Some  expomtors,  however  (e.g.  Maurer,  Hitzig, 
Delitzsch  and  Volck),  recognizing  what  they  con- 
sider as  direct  references  or  brief  allusions  to  certain 
outstanding  events  in  the  history,  perceive  a  chrono- 
logie&l  order  in  the  chapters.  Volck,  who  has  atr 
tempted  a  full  analysis  on  this  line  (Pfi£*)  thinks 
that  chs  4-14  arrange  themselves  into  6  consecu- 
tive sections  as  followa :  (I)  ch  4  constitutes  a  section 
by  itself,  determined  by  the  introductory  words 
"Hear  the  word  of  Jeh"  (4  1),  and  a  similar  call  at 
the  beginning  of  ch  6.  He  assigns  this  chapter  to 
the  reign  of  Zechaiiah,  as  a  description  of  the  low 
condition  to  which  the  nation  had  fallen,  the  priests, 
the  leaders,  b«ng  involved  in  the  guilt  and  reproof 
(ver  6).  0S)  Tba  seoond  section  extends  from  S  1 
to  6  3,  and  is  addressed  directly  to  the  priests  uid 
the  royal  house,  who  oug^t  to  have  been  guides  but 
were  snares.  The  pro^met  in  the  spirit  Divine 
judgjnent  already  breaking  over  the  devoted  land 
(6  8).  This  prophecy,  which  Hitzig  referred  to  the 
time  of  Zechariah,  and  Maurer  to  the  reign  of 
Pekah,  is  assigned  by  Volck  to  the  one  month's 
reign  of  Shallum,  on  the  (pound  of  5  7:  "Now 
dun  a  month  {AV  and  RVm,  but  RV  "the  new 
moon"!  devour  theoL"  It  is  by  inference  from  this 
that  Volck  puts  ch  4  in  Uie  preceding  reign  of  Zech- 
ariah. (3)  The  third  section,  6  4 — 7  16,  is  marked 
off  by  the  new  beginning  made  at  8  1:  "Set  the 


trumpet  to  thy  mouth."  Hie  paraage  which  de- 
termmes  its  date  is  7  7:  "All  thrarkiiWB  are  fallen," 
which,  agreeing  with  Hitzig,  he  thiiSs  could  not 
have  been  said  after  the  fall  of  one  king,  Zechariah, 
and  so  he  assigns  it  to  the  bc^pnning  of  the  reign  of 
Menahem  who  killed  Shallum.  (4)  The  next  halt^ 
ing  place,  giving  a  fourth  section,  is  at  9  9,  at  the 
end  of  which  there  is  a  break  in  the  MT,  and  a  new 
subject  be^ns.  Accordingly,  the  section  embraces 
8  1  to  9  9,  and  Volok,  agreeing  with  Hitsig,  assigns 
it  to  the  r^n  of  Menahem,  on  the  ground  of  8  4: 
"They  have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  me,"  referring 
to  the  support  given  to  Menahem  by  the  king  <^ 
Assyria  (2  K  16  19).  (5)  Thefifth  section  extends 
from9  lOtoll  11,  and  is  marked  by  the  peculiarity 
that  the  prophet  three  times  refers  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  Israel  (9  10;  10  1;  11  1).  Identtfying 
Shalman  in  10  14  with  Shalmaneaer,  Volck  refers 
the  secti<m  to  the  opraiing  years  of  the  ragn  of 
Hoshea,  against  whom  (as  stated  in  2  K  17  3) 
Shalmaneaer  came  up  and  Hoshea  became  hts  serv- 
ant. (6)  Lastly  there  is  a  sixth  section,  extood- 
ing  from  IS  1  to  the  end,  which  looks  to  the  future 
recoverjr  of  the  people  (IS  14)  and  closes  with  words 
of  gracious  promise.  This  portion  also  Volck 
assigns  to  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  just  as  the  ruin  of 
Samaria  was  imi>ending,  and  there  was  no  prospect 
of  any  earthly  hope.  In  this  wa^  Volck  thmks 
that  Uie  statement  m  the  superscription  of  the  Book 
of  Hos  is  confirmed,  and  tikat  we  have  before  us, 
in  ehronologioal  order  if  not  in  precisely  their  orifpn^ 
oral  form,  the  utterances  of  tne  prophet  during  his 
ministry.  Ewald  also  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  book  (in  its  second  part  at  least)  has  come  down 
to  us  substantially  in  tne  form  in  whteh  the  pn^ihet 
himself  left  it. 

_  The  impreeuon  one  receives  from  this  whole  see- 
tion  is  one  of  sadness,  for  the  prevailing  tone  is  one 
of  denunciation  and  doom.  And  yet  Hosea  is  not 
a  prophet  of  despair;  and,  in  fact,  he  bursts  forth 
into  hope  just  at  the  point  where,  humanly  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  ground  of  hope.  But  this  hope  is 
produced,  not  b^  what  he  sees  in  the  condition  of 
the  people:  it  is  enkindled  and  sustained  by  his 
confident  faith  in  the  unfailing  love  of  Jeh.  And 
so  he  ends  on  the  theme  on  which  he  began,  the  love 
of  God  prevailing  over  man's  mn. 

The  references  in  Hos  to  the  earlier  period  of  his> 
tory  are  valuable,  seeing  that  we  know  his  date, 
and  that  the  dates  of  the  tx>oks  record- 
4.  Testi-  ing  that  history  are  so  much  in  dispute. 
moaj  to  These  references  are  particularly  val- 
Earlier  uable  from  the  way  in  which  th^ 
Histtny       occur;  for  it  is  the  manner  of  the 

Jirophet  to  introduce  them  indirectly, 
y,  without  dwelling  on  particulars. 
Thus  every  single  reference  can  be  understood  ooly 
by  asBuming  its  implications;  and,  taken  to^hn. 
they  do  not  merely  amount  to  a  number  of  isolatea 
testimonies  to  single  events,  but  are  rather  dis- 
severed links  of  a  continuous  chain  of  history.  For 
they  do  not  occur  by  way  of  rhetorical  illustration 
of  some  theme  that  may  be  in  hand,  theyare  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  prophet's  address.  The  events 
of  the  past  are,  in  the  prophet's  view,  so  many  de- 
ments in  the  arraignment  or  threatening,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  that  is  the  subject  of  address  for  the 
moment:  m  a  word,  the  whole  history  is  regarded 
by  him,  not  as  a  series  of  episodes,  strung  together 
in  a  collection  of  popular  stories,  but  a  course  of 
Divine  discipline  with  a  moral  and  religious  sig- 
nificance, and  recorded  or  referred  to  for  a  high 
purpose.  There  is  this  also  to  be  remembered:  Uiat, 
in  referring  briefly  and  by  way  of  alluidon  to  past 
events,  the  prophet  is  toeing  for  granted  that  his 
hearers  understand  what  he  is  referring  to,  and  will 
not  call  in  questim  the  facts  to  whidb  he  alludes. 
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This  impties  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  even  in 
d^enerate  Israel,  were  well  aoQuainted  with  such 
incidents  or  episodes  as  the  propnet  introduces  into 
his  discourses,  as  well  as  the  linKs  which  were  neces- 
sary to  bind  them  into  a  connected  whole.  It  is 
necessary'  to  bear  all  this  in  mind  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  historical  value  of  other  books.  It 
seems  to  be  taken  by  ma^  modem  writras  as  certaiii 
that  those  parts  of  the  Pent  (JE)  which  deal  with 
the  earlior  histoiy  were  not  written  till  a  comparar- 
tively  short  time  before  Hosea.  It  is  plain,  now- 
ever,  that  the  accounts  must  be  of  much  earlier 
date,  before  thev  could  have  become,  in  an  age 
when  books  could  not  have  been  numerous,  the 
general  possession  of  the  national  consciousness. 
I\irther,  the  homiletie  manner  in  which  Hosea 
handles  these  ancient  stories  makes  one  suspicious 
of  tibe  modem  theory  that  a  number  of  popular 
stories  were  supplied  with  didactic  "frameworks" 
by  later  Deuteronomic  or  other  "redactors,"  and 
makes  it  more  probable  that  these  accounts  were 
invested  with  a  moral  and  reli^ous  meaning  from 
the  beginning.  With  these  considerations  in  mind, 
and  p^icularly  in  view  of  the  use  he  makes  of  his 
references,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  range 
(tf  ^e  prophet's  historical  survey.  If  we  read  with 
RV  "Adam'*  for  "men"  (AV  6  7),  we  have  a  dear 
allusion  to  the  Fall,  implying  in  its  connection  the 
view  which,  as  all  admit,  Hosea  held  of  the  rdi- 
gious  histoiy  of  his  people  as  a  declension  and  not 
an  upward  evolution.  This  view  is  more  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  reference  to  the  period  of  the 
exodus  and  the  desert  life  (3  15;  9  10;  11  1). 
Equally  si^estive  are  the  alluaioDS  to  the  patriar- 
chal hiistory,  as  the  references  to  Admah  and  Ze- 
boiim  (11  8),  and  the  repeated  references  to  the 
weak  and  the  strong  pomts  in  the  character  of 
Jacob  (12  3.12).  Repeatedly  he  declares  that  Jeh 
is  the  God  of  Israel  ''from  the  land  of  Egrpt"  (12 
9:  18  4),  alludes  to  the  sin  of  Achan  and  the  valley 
01  Achor  (2  15),  asserts  that  God  had  in  time  past 
"spoken  unto  the  prophets"  (12  10),  "hewed"  His 
peoi^  by  prophets  (6  5),  and  by  a  proohet  brought 
His  people  out  of  Egypt  (IS  13).  There  are  also 
references  to  inddents  nearer  to  the  mophet's 
time,  some  of  them  not  very  clear  (1  4;  6  1;  9  5. 
15;  10  9) J  and  if,  as  seems  probwle,  "ihe  mn  of 
leiael"  (10  8)  refers  to  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes, 
prominence  given  to  the  Davidic  kingship, 
which,  along  with  the  references  to  Judah,  some 
critics  reject  on  merely  subjective  grounds,  is  quite 
inteUigible  (3  5;  4  15). 

We  do  not  expect  to  find  in  a  prophetic  writing 
tbe  same  frequency  of  reference  to  the  law  as  to  the 
history;  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
6.  Testi-  prophecy  to  appeal  to  history  and  to 
monv  to  mterpret  it.  Of  course,  the  moral  and 
tiie  Law  social  aspects  of  the  law  are  as  much 
the  provmce  of  the  prophet  as  of  the 
prieet;  but  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  law,  which 
was  under  the  care  of  the  priests,  thou^  it  was 
damned  to  be  the  expression  of  the  same  ideas  that 
Uqt  at  the  foundation  of  prophecy,  is  mainly  touched 
upon  by  the  prophets  when,  as  was  too  frequently 
tne  case,  it  ceased  to  express  those  ideas  and  became 
an  offence.  The  words  of  the  prophets  on  this 
subject,  when  fsurly  interpreted,  are  not  opposed  to 
law  in  any  of  its  authorized  forms,  but  only  to  its 
abuses;  and  there  are  expressions  and  allusions  in 
Hosea,  ^though  he  spoke  to  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
where  from  the  time  of  the  schism  there  had  been  a 
wide  departure  from  the  authorised  law,  which 
recognize  its  ancient  existence  and  its  Divine  sanc- 
tion. The  much-debated  passage  (8  12),  "Thou^ 
I  write  for  him  my  law  in  ten  thousand  precepts" 
(RV  or  RVm  "I  wrote  for. him  the  ten  thousand 
things  of  my  law"),  on  any  uodetstanding  the 


words  or  with  any  reasonable  emendation  of  die 
text  (for  which  see  the  comm.),  points  to  writtra 
law,  and  that  of  oonaderable  comp>aaB,  and  seems 
hardly  conEOStent  with  the  suinxisitlon  that  in  the 
prophet's  time  the  whole  of  the  written  law  was 
confined  to  a  few  chapters  in  Ex,  the  so-caUed  Book 
of  the  Clovenant.  And  the  very  n^  verse  (8  13), 
"As  for  the  sacrifioes  oi  mine  offoiiwHf  tAu^  sacri- 
fice flesh  and  eat  it;  but  Jeh  accepteth  tliem  not," 
is  at  once  an  acknowledgment  <tf  the  INvine  insti- 
tution of  sacrifice,  and  an  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  opposition  the  prophets  entertained  to  sacrifiicial 
service  as  it  was  practised.  So  when  it  is  said,  "I  will 
also  cause  all  her  mirth  to  cease,  her  feasts,  her  new 
moons,  and  her  sabbaths,  and  all  her  solemn  assem- 
blies" (2  11;  cf  9  5),  the  reference,  as  the  context 
shows,  is  to  a  de{uivation  of  what  were  national 
distinctive  privileges;  and  the  allumons  to  trans- 

gessions  and  trespasses  against  the  law  (8  1;  cf 
t  17  2)  point  in  the  same  direction.  We  have 
a  plain  reference  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (12  9) : 
"I  will  yet  again  make  thee  to  dwell  in  tents,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  solemn  feast"  (cf  Lev  23  39-43) ; 
and  there  are  phrases  which  are  ^ther  in  the  express 
language  of  the  law-books  or  evident  allusions  to 
them,  as  "Thy  people  are  as  they  that  strive  with 
the  priest"  (4  4;  cf  Dt  17  12);  "The  princes  of 
Judah  are  like  uiem  that  remove  the  landmark" 
(6  10;cf  Dt  19  14);  "Thdr  sacrifices  shall  be  unto 
them  as  the  bread  of  mourners"  (9  4;  cf  Dt  26  14): 
"They  [the  priests]  feed  on  the  sin  of  my  people 
(4  8:  cf  Lev  6  25f;  10  17).  In  one  verse  the 
prophet  combines  the  fundamental  fact  in  the  na- 
tion's history  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
law:  "I  am  Jeh  thy  God  from  the  land  of  Egypt: 
and  thou  shalt  know  no  god  but  me"  (18  4;  cf 
Ex  20  3). 

It  is,  however,  with  the  Book  of  Dt  more  than 
with  any  other  portion  of  the  Pent  that  the  Book  of 

Hob  shows  aCBnity;  and  the  resem- 
6.  Affinity  blanoes  here  are  so  striking,  that  the 
with  Deu-  critics  who  hold  to  the  late  date  of  Dt 
teronomy     spe^  of  the  author  of  that  book  as 

''the  spiritual  heir  of  Hosea"  (Driver, 
C<mm.  on  Dt.  Intro,  xxvii),  or  of  Hosea  as  "the 
great  spiritual  predecessor  of  the  Deuteronomist" 
(Ch^e,  Jeretmah,  Hi*  Lije  and  Times,  66).  The 
resemblance  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  homiletical 
manner  in  which  historical  events  are  treated,  but 
chiefly  in  the  great  tmderlying  principles  implied 
or  insisted  upon  in  both  books.  The  choice  of 
Israel  to  be  a  peculiar  people  is  the  fundamental 
note  in  both  (Dt  4  37;  7  6;  10  15;  14  2;  26  18; 
Hos  13  9;  IS  4).  God's  touler  care  and  fatherfy 
discipline  are  central  ideas  in  both  (Dt  8  2.3.5.16; 
Hos  9  15;  11  1-4;  14  4);  and,  conversely,  the 
supreme  duty  of  love  to  God,  or  reproof  of  the  want 
of  it,  is  everywhere  emphasized  (Dt  6  5;  10  12; 
11  1.13.22;  18  3;  19  (1;  80  6.16.20;  Hos  4  1; 
6  4.6).  Now,  when  points  of  resemblance  are 
found  in  two  tlifferent  Looks,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  say  on  merely  literary  grounds  which  has  the 
claim  to  iniority.  But  it  does  seem  remarkable, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  a  writer  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Josiah  should  take  his  keynote  from  one  (tf  the 
very  earliest  of  the  writing  prophets  two  centuries 
before  him;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tiiese 
so-called  "prophetic  ideas,"  so  suitable  to  the  time 
of  'the  kindness  of  youth  and  love  of  eflpousala' 
(Jer  2  2),  should  have  found  no  place  in  the  mind 
of  that  "prophet"  by  whom  the  Lord  brought  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  (Hos  12  13).  Hie  ministry  of  Moses 
was  to  enforce  the  duty  of  whole-hearted  allegiance 
to  the  God  who  had  made  special  choice  of  Israel 
and  clumed  them  as  His  own.  Nor  was  Hosea  the 
first,  as  it  is  sometimes  alleged,  to  represent  the 
rdi^ous  histoiy  of  Israel  as  a  defection.  Moses 
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had  eiperienee  of  their  apoeta^y  under  the  very 
shadow  of  ^nai,  aiid  all  his  life  long  had  to  bear  wiut 
a  sUff-nec^ed  azid  rebellious  people.  Then,  again, 
if  these  "Deut^onomic"  ideas  are  found  so  clearly 
ezpreesed  in  Hosea,  why  should  it  be  necessary 
to  poetiilate  a  late  Deuteronomist  going  back  upon 
older  books,  and  editing  and  BWpplementing  them 
with  Deuteronomio  matter?  IT  Moses  su^ained 
anything  like  the  function  which  all  tradition  as- 
signed to  him,  and  if ,  as  all  oonf  ees,  he  was  the  in- 
strument of  moldii^  the  tribes  into  one  people, 
those  addresses  contained  in  the  Book  of  Dt  are 
predsely  in  the  tone  which  would  be  adopted  by  a 
peat  leader  in  taking  farewell  of  the  people.  And, 
if  he  did  so,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  his  words 
would  be  toeanired  by  the  God-fearing  men  among 
his  followsn  and  Baeeeesors,  in  that  unbroken  line 
of  prophetic  mm  to  whose  existraice  both  Amos 
and  Hosea  appealed,  and  that  they  should  be  foimd 
ooming  to  expreaaion  at  the  very  dawn  of  written 
prophecy.  XJndoubtedly  these  two  prophets  took 
Euch  a  view,  and  regarded  Mobbb  as  the  first  and 
greatest  Dniteronomist. 

LmsATTiKa. — ^Hftrper,  "KOiiior  ProphBta,"  In  ICC; 
Eell.  "Minor  Prophets,"  In  Olorit'a  For.  Thtol.  Library; 
HuxUble,  "Hooea,"  In  Svtaker'a  Comm.;  Cheyne,  "Ho- 
wm,"  In  Cambridat  Bibtt;  Pusey.  Minor  Prophttt;  Robert- 
ton  Sndtli,  PropKett  of  Itrael;  G.  A.  Smith.  "The  Bo(4c<tf 
the  Twelve,"  In  Exvotitor^t  Bibtt;  Horton,  "Hoaea,"  In 
Ctntvm  BibU:  Pamr.  "Minor  Prophets,"  In  Men  of  the 
BibU;  A.  B.  DavidBon.  art.  "Hoaea"  In  BDB;  Oomlll. 
Tkt  PropheU  oflnatl,  ET.  Chicago.  18Q7;  Valeton.  Amot 
»n  Hotea;  Kowack,  "Die  kleinen  Propheten,"  In  Hand- 
Comm.  >.  AT:  MRTtl,  Dodekaprophtion  in  KurM.  Hand- 
Comm. 

James  Robektsoh 
HOSBN,  hO's'n.   See  Breeches. 

HOSHAIAH,  hA-sh&'ya  (H^in,  hOsha'yOh, 
•Vhom  Jeh  helpeth"): 

(1)  Father  of  Jezaniah  (probably —Azariah,  so 
LXX;  cf  Jer  42  1  aad  48  2  with  2  K  8S  23  and 
note  sinUIar  letters  in  names  in  Heb),  who  with 
other  leaders  antagonized  the  policy  and  counsel 
clJmmiah  after  the  fall  of  Jems  (Jer  42  1 — 43  7). 

(2)  A  man,  probably  of  Judah,  who  led  half  of 
the  princes  of  Judah  in  procession  at  the  dedication 
oft£flwaUof  JeniB(NcSt  12  32). 

HOSHAliA,  hoah'arma,  hft^'ma 
JiSAam&\  abbreviated  from  T^il^W] ,  yh5»Mma\ 
'Vhom  Jeh  heareth"):  One  of  the  sons  or  descend- 
ants of  Jeomiah,  the  captive  king  of  Judah  (1  Ch 
8  IS). 

H0SHBA,hft4h^a  (Xt^,  hd»h9^\  "salvation"; 
'QHti,  Hotte,  2  K  IT  1-9):  Son  of  Elah,  the  19th 

and  last  king  of  Israel.  The  time  was 
1.  A  Satn^  one  of  social  revolution  and  dynastic 
flf  Al^yiift    change.   Of  the  last  five  kings  of 

Isradf,  four  had  met  their  deaths  by 
violence.  Hoshea  himself  was  one  of  these  aasaaains 
Q  K  IS  30),  and  the  nmninee  of  Tiglath-pileser 
HI,  whose  annals  read,  "Fduh  I  slew,  Hoshea  I 
uipmnted  over  them."  lliough  called  king, 
HMhea  was  thus  really  a  satrap  of  Asnrria  and  held 
his  appointment  only  diuing  good  behavior.  The 
realm  which  he  administered  was  but  the  shadow 
of  its  fomuT  self.  Tiglath-pileser  had  already 
carried  into  captivity  the  northern  tribes  of  Zebulun, 
N^itali,  Asher  and  Dan;  as  also  the  two  and  a 
hau  tribes  £.  of  the  Jordan  {2  K  16  29).  Apart 

from  those  formmg  the  kingdom  of 
S.  The  Judah,  thrae  ranained  fmly  ibfaraim, 
RedoMd  Issacfaar,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manas- 
Kingdom  seh.  laaiah  refers  to  the  fall  of  Syria 
of  Israel      in  the  words,  "Damascus  is  taken 

away  from  being  a  city"  (Isa  17  1), 
and  to  the  f oragn  occupations  of  Northern  Israel 


in  the  words,  "He  brou^t  into  contempt  t^e  land 
ct  Z^uhm  and  the  land  of  Naphtali  ....  by  the 
way  of  the  sea,  beyond  the  Jordan,  Galilee  ca  the 
nations"  (Isa  9  1). 

But  Hosea  is  the  prophet  in  whose  writings  we 
see  most  clearly  the  reflection  of  the  politics  of  the 
day,  and  the  ^tered  condition  of  thi^ 
8.  HosM    in  Israel   In  the  2d  diviakm  aS  his 
and  book,  ohs  4-14,  Hosea  deals  wilh  a 

Ephraim  state  of  things  which  can  only  be  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  great  deportation 
of  Israeli  tea,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  reigns  of 
Fekah  and  Hoshea.  The  larger  part  of  the  nation 
being  removed,  he  addresses  his  utterances  no  lon^ 
to  all  Israel,  but  to  Ephrum,  the  chief  of  the  remam- 
ing  tribes.  This  name  he  uses  no  less  than  35  t, 
though  not  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  tenn 
"Israel,"  as  in  11  1,  "When  Israel  was  a  child,  then 
I  loved  him,"  the  whole  nation  in  such  cases  bdng 
meant.  Of  the  35  uses  of  "Ephraim/'  the  first  is, 
"Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols;  let  him  alone"  (4  17), 
and  the  last,  "Ephraim  shall  say,  What  have  I  to 
do  any  more  with  idols?"  (14  8),  showing  that,  in 
the  prophet's  estimation,  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
Jeh,  as  aaeoctated  with  the  golden  calves  of  Dan  and 
Bethel,  lay  at  the  root  of  the  nation's  oalamiUes. 

Over  this  dirunken  and  wealraied  kingdtmi — 
corresponding  generally  with  the  Samaritan  dis- 
trict of  the  NT — Hoshea  was  placed 
4.  Hoshea*8  as  the  viceroy  of  a  foreign  power.  The 
Dependent  first  official  year  of  his  governorship 
Position  was  729,  though  he  may  have  been 
appointed  a  few  months  earlier. 
Tiglath-iiileser  III  died  in  727,  so  that  three  years* 
tribute  was  probably  iwid  to  Nineveh.  There  was, 
however,  apolitical  party  in  SamariiL  which,  ground 
down  by  cruel  exactions,  was  for  wiabing  an  allianoe 
with  E^rpt,  hofdi^  that,  in  the  jealousy  and  antip> 
athies  of  the  two  world-powers,  it  might  find  some 
reli^  or  even  a  measure  of  independence.  Hosea, 
himself  a  prophet  of  the  nor^,  allows  us  to  see 
beneath  the  surface  of  court  life  in  Samaria.  "They 
call  unto  Egypt,  they  go  to  Asoyria"  (7  11),  and 
aieain,  "They  make  a  covenant  with  Assyria,  and 
ou  is  carried  into  E^^t"  (12  1).  This  political 
duplicity  from  which  it  was  the  king's  prime  duty 
to  save  his  people,  probably  took  its 
6.  His  origin  about  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
Treasonable  pileser's  death  in  727.  That  event 
Action  either  caused  or  promoted  the  treason- 
able action,  and  the  passage  of  large 
quantities  of  oil  on  the  southward  road  was  an 
objeet-leeson  to  be  read  of  all  men.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Shalmaneser  IV— who  is  the  Shalnumesev  of 
the  Bible  (2  K  17  3;  18  9)~-Ho8hea  would  seem 
to  have  carried,  or  sent,  the  annual  tribute  for  726 
to  the  treasury  at  Nineveh  (2  K  17  3).  The  text 
is  not  clear  as  to  who  was  the  bearer  of  this  tribute, 
but  from  the  statement  that  Shalmaneser  came  up 
against  him,  and  Hoshea  became  his  servant,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  tribute  for  the  first  year  after 
T^lath^leser's  death  was  at  first  refused,  then, 
when  a  milituy  demonstratkm  took  place,  was 
paid,  and  obedience  promised.  In  sudi  a  case  Ho- 
shea would  be  required  to  attmd  at  Ids  euserain's 
court  and  do  homage  to  the  sovereign. 

This  is  what  probably  took  plaice,  not  without 
inquiry  into  the  past.   Grave  suspicions  were  thus 
aroused  as  to  the  loyalty  of  Hoshea, 
6.  His        and  on  these  being  confirmed  by  the 
Final  confession  or  discovery  that  messen- 

Arrest  gershad  passed  to  "So  kuMcof  £^Eypt," 
and  the  further  withholding  of  the  trib- 
ute (2  K  17  4),  Hoshea  was  arrested  and  shut  up 
in  prison.  Here  he  disappears  from  history.  Such 
was  the  ignominious  end  of  a  line  of  kings,  not  one 
of  whom  had,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  two  and  a 
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quarter  centuries,  been  in  harmony  with  the  theo- 
cratic spirit,  or  realized  that  the  true  welfare  and 
dimity  of  the  state  lay  in  the  unalloyed  worship  of 

With  Hoehca  in  his  hands,  Shalnumeser's  troops 
marched,  In  the  suring  or  summer  of  725,  to  the 
oompletion  of  Assyria's  work  in  Pal. 

7.  Btttle  of  Isaiah  has  much  to  say  in  his  10th  and 
BediHUrbd    11th  chs  on  the  divmely  sanctioned 

misnon  of  "the  Assyrian  and  of  the 
ultimate  fate  that  should  befall  him  for  his  pride 
and  cruelty  in  carrying  out  his  mission.  The  cam- 
paign was  not  a  bloodless  one.  At  Beth-arbel — at 
present  unidenUfied — the  hostile  forces  met,  with 
the  result  that  might  have  been  expected.  "Shal- 
man  spoiled  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  battle"  (Hob 
10  14).  The  defeated  army  took  refuge  behind  the 
walls  of  Samaria,  and  the  siege  b^an.  The  city 
was  well  placed  for  purposes  of  defence,  being  built 
on  the  summit  of  a  lonely  hill,  which  was  Omri's 
reason  for  moving  the  capital  from  Tirzah  (1  K  16 
24).  It  was  probably  during  the  continuance  of  the 
aegfi  that  Isaiah  wrote  his  prophecy,  "Woe  to  the 
crown  of  pride  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,"  etc 
(Isa  28),  in  which  the  hill  of  Sami^  with  its 
coronet  of  walls  is  compared  to  a  diadem  of  flowers 
worn  in  a  scene  of  revelry,  which  should  fade  and 
die.  Micah'sel^  on  the  fall  of  Samaria  (ch  1)  has 
the  same  topographical  note,  "I  will  pour  down 
the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and  I  will  uncover 
the  foundations  thereof "  (ver6). 

Shalmaneser's  reign  was  one  of  exactly  five  yeaiB. 
DecKnber,  727  to  December,  722,  and  the  city  fell 
in  the  Ist  month  of  his  successor's 

8.  Fall  ci  reign.  The  history  of  its  fall  is  sum- 
Samaria  marised  in  Saivon's  great  Khorsabad 
in  721         inscription  in  uiese  words,  "Samaria 

I  beffiieced,  I  captured.  27,290  of  her 
inhabitants  I  carried  aw^r.  50  chariots  I  collected 
from  their  midst.  The  rest  of  their  pnq>er^  I 
caused  to  be  tsJcen." 

Hoshea's  character  is  summed  up  m  the  qualified 
phiase,  "He  did  evil  in  the  ^it  of  the  Lord,  yet  not 

as  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before 

9.  Hodiea's  him."  The  meaning  may  be  that. 
Character    while  not  a  high-principled  man  or  of 

irreproachable  life,  he  did  not  give  to 
the  idolatry  of  Bethel  the  official  sanction  and 
prominence  which  each  of  his  18  predecessors  had 
done.  According  to  Hos  10  0  the  golden  calf  of 
Samaria  was  to  be  taken  to  Aayiia,  to  the  shame 
of  its  erstwhile  worshippers. 

W.  Shaw  Caldecott 
HOSPITALrrY,    ho9-pi-tal'i-ti,    HOST,  hOet 
(^iXo{<vCa,  phUoxenia,  "love  of  strangers,'  £<vo«, 

xirtoa,  "guestj"  "friend";  mvSoxivft 
1.  Among  pandoeheds,  "umkeeper"):  When  the 
ITomads      civilization  of  a  people  has  advanced 

so  far  that  some  traveling  has  become 
necessary,  but  not  yet  so  far  that  traveling  by  in- 
dividuals is  a  usual  thin^  then  hospitality  is  a 
virtue  indispensable  to  the  hf  e  of  the  people.  This 
stage  of  culture  was  that  represented  in  andent  Pal 
and  the  stage  whose  customs  are  still  preserved 
among  the  present-day  Arabs  of  the  desert.  Hospi- 
tality is  r^arded  as  a  rieht  by  the  traveler,  to  whom 
it  never  occurs  to  thank  his  host  as  if  for  a  favor. 
And  hospitality  is  granted  as  a  duty  by  the  host,  who 
himself  ma^  very  soon  be  dependent  on  some  one 
dse's  hospitality.  But  none  the  less,  both  in  OT 
times  and  today,  the  granting  of  that  right  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  etiquette  that  has  made  Arabian 
horoit^ty  so  justly  celebrated.  The  traveler  is 
made  the  literal  master  of  the  house  during  his  stay; 
his  host  will  perform  for  him  the  most  servile  offices, 
and  will  not  even  sit  in  his  presence  without  express 
request.   To  the  use  of  the  guest  is  ffvm  over  all 


that  his  host  possesses,  stopping  not  even  short  of 
the  honor  of  wife  or  daughter.  "  'Be  we  not  all,' 
say  the  poor  nomads,  'guests  of  UUah?  Has  God 
given  unto  them,  God's  guest  shall  partake  with 
them  thereof:  if  they  will  not  for  God  render  his 
own,  it  should  not  go  well  with  them' "  (Doughty, 
Arturia  Deaetia,  I,  2^).  Hie  host  is  in  duty  bound 
to  defend  his  guest  agunst  all  comers  and  to  lay 
aside  any  personal  hatred — the  murderer  of  a 
father  is  safe  as  the  guest  of  the  son. 

An  exquisite  example  of  the  etiquette  of  hospi- 
taUtyisfoundinGen  18  1-S.  The  very  fact  that  the 
three  strangers  have  passed  by  Abra* 
2.  Ja  dia     ham's  door  gives  him  the  privilege 
OT  of  entertaining  them.  When  he  sees 

them  approaching  he  runs  to  beg  the 
honor  of  their  turning  in  to  him,  with  oriental  cour- 
teff^  depreciates  the  feast  that  he  is  about  to  lay 
before  tnem  as  "a  morsel  of  bread,"  and  stands  b^ 
th^  while  they  eat.  Manoah  (Jgs  18  IS)  is 
eqitaUy  pressing  although  more  matter-of-^act, 
while  Jethro  (Ex  2  20)  sends  out  that  the  stranger 
may  be  brought  in.  And  Job  (81  32)  repels  the 
very  thought  that  he  could  let  the  sojourner  be 
unprovided  for.  The  one  case  where  a  breach  oi 
hon>itality  receives  praise  is  that  of  Jael  (Jgs  4-6)i 
perhaps  to  be  referred  to  degeneration  of  customs 
in  the  conflicts  with  the  Canaanitea  or  (perhaps 
more  plausibly)  to  Uterary-critical  considerations, 
acecnrding  to  which  in  Jgs  6  Sisera  is  not  represented 
as  entering  Jael's  tent  or  possibly  not  as  actually 
tasting  the  food,  a  state  of  affairs  misunderstood  in 
Jra  4,  written  under  later  circumstances  of  life. 
(For  contrasting  opinions  see  "Jad"  in  ES  and 
HDB.) 

It  is  well  to  understand  Uiat  to  secure  the  right 
to  hospitaUty  it  is  not  necessary,  even  in  modern 

times,  for  the  guest  to  eat  with  his 
S.  The  host,  still  less  to  eat  tedt  specifically. 
TiUe-Bond  Indeed,  guests  arriving  after  sunset 

and  departing  the  next  momii^  do 
notj  as  a  rule,  eat  at  all  in  the  tent  of  the  host.  It  is 
sufficient  to  enter  the  tent,  to  grasp  a  tent-pin,  or 
even,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  invoke  the 
name  of  a  man  as  host.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bond  of  hospitality  is  certainly  strengthened  by 
eating  with  one's  host,  or  the  bond  ma^  actually  be 
created  b^  eating  food  belon^ng  to  him,  even  by 
stealth  or  in  an  act  of  theft.  Here  a  quite  different 
set  of  motives  is  at  work.  The  idea  here  is  that  of 
kinahip  aiidng  from  participation  in  a  common 
sacrifiinal  meal,  and  the  mooem  Arab  still  terms 
the  animal  killed  for  his  guest  the  dhabiJuik  or  "sac- 
rifice" (cf  HDB,  II,  428).  This  concept  finds  its 
rather  materialistic  expression  in  the  theory  that 
after  the  processes  of  digestion  are  completed  (a 
time  estimated  as  two  nights  and  the  included  day), 
the  bond  lapses  if  it  is  not  renewed.  There  seem  to 
be  various  references  in  the  Bible  to  some  such  idea 
of  a  "table-bond". (Ps  41  9,  e.g.),  but  hardty  in  con- 
nection direct^  with  hospitality.  For  a  discussion 
of  them  see  Bbbad;  Guest;  Sacbificb. 

In  the  eUy,  naturally,  the  exercise  of  hospitality 
was  more  restricted.    Where  travel  was  great, 

doubtless  commercial  proviaon  for  the 
4.  In  the  travelers  was  made  from  a  very  early 
Gty  day  (cf  Lk  10  34  and  see  Inn),  and 

at  all  events  free  hospitality  to  all 
comers  would  have  been  unbearably  abused.  Lot 
in  Sodom  (Gen  19)  is  the  nomad  who  has  preserved 
his  old  ideas,  although  settled  in  the  city,  and  who 
thinks  of  the  "shadow  of  his  roof"  (yct  8)  as  his 
tent.  The  same  is  true  <tf  the  old  man  in  GU}eah 
of  Jgs  19  16  ff.  And  the  rin  of  Sodom  and  of 
Gibeah  is  not  that  wanderers  cannot  find  hospi- 
tality so  much  as  it  is  that  they  are  unsafe  in  the 
streets  at  night.   Both  Lot  and  "the  old^man," 
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however,  are  firm  in  their  duty  and  willing  to 
saciifice  their  daughters  for  the  safety  of  their 
guests.  (Later  ideas  as  to  the  position  of  woman 
should  not  be  read  back  into  these  narratives.) 
However,  when  the  oity-dweller  Rahab  refuses  to 
BUirender  her  guests  (Josh  2),  her  reason  is  not 
the  breach  of  hoemtality  involved  but  her  fear  of 
Jeh  (-m  9).  When  Abraham's  old  slave  is  in 
Nahor,  and  begs  a  ni^t's  lodging  for  hinudf  and 
his  camels,  he  accompanies  the  request  with  a 
BubsbEuitial  present,  evidently  conceived  of  as  pay 
for  the  same  (Gen  IM  22  f).  Such  also  are  the 
modem  conditions;  cf  Benzinger-Socin  in  Baede- 
ker's Palestine,  xxxv,  who  observe  that  "in- 
mates" of  private  houses  "are  aware  that  Franks 
always  pay,  and  ther^ore  receive  them  gladly." 
None  the  less,  in  NT  tunes,  if  not  earlier,  and  even 
at  present,  a  room  was  set  apart  in  each  village  for 
the  use  of  strangers,  whose  expenses  were  borne  by 
the  entire  community.  Moat  interpreters  consider 
that  the  kaUSuma  of  Lk  2  7  was  a  room  of  this  sort, 
but  this  opinion  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  certain. 
But  many  of  the  wealthier  city-dweUers  stilt  s^ve 
to  attain  a  reputation  for  ho^itality,  a  zeal  that 
naturally  was  found  in  the  ancient  world  as  well. 

Christ's  directions  to  the  apostles  to  "take  luithing 
for  their  journey"  (Mk  6  8,  etc)  presuppoaes  that 
they  were  sure  of  always  finding  hos- 
6.  Christ  pitality.  Indeed,  it  is  assumed  that 
and  Ibw-  they  may  even  niake  their  own  choice 
pitality  of  hosts  (Mt  10  II)  and  may  stay 
as  long  as  they  choose  (Lk  10  7).  In 
this  case,  however,  the  claims  of  the  travelers  to 
bos[Htali^  are  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
bearers  m  ^ood  tidings  for  the  people,  and  it  is  in 
view  of  this  Iatt«r  fact  that  hospitality  to  them 
becomes  so  great  a  virtue — ^the  "cup  of  cold  water" 
becomes  so  highly  meritorious  because  it  is  givm 
"in  the  name  of  a  disciple"  (Mt  10  42;  cf  ver  41, 
and  Mk  9  41).  Rejection  of  hospitality  to  one  of 
Christ's  "least  brethren"  (almtwt  certainly  to  be 
undeistood  as  ditcMes)  is  equivalent  to  the  rejection 
of  Christ  Himself  (Mt  2S  43;  cf  ver  35).  It  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  in  Mt  10  14  and  Is,  mmple 
refusal  of  hospitality  is  the  an  in  point  or  refuisal 
to  hear  the  message  or  both. 

In  the  Dispersion,  the  Jew  who  was  traveling 
seoned  always  to  be  sure  of  finding  entertainment 
from  the  Jews  resident  in  whatever 
6.  First  city  he  might  happen  to  be  paamng 
Misakm-  thnnuh.  The  importance  en  this 
uiM  fact  for  the  spread  of  early  Christian- 

ity is  incalculable.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  the  first  misuonaries  may  have  been  men 
were  able  to  bear  their  own  traveling  expenses  or 
who  were  merchants  that  taught  the  new  religion 
when  on  business  tours.  In  the  case  of  soldiers  or 
slaves  their  opportunity  to  carry  the  gospel  into 
new  fields  came  often  through  the  movements  of  the 
army  or  of  their  masters.  And  it  was  by  an  "infil- 
tration" of  this  acurt, jnx>bably,  rather  than  by  any 
qierific  misfflonaiy  dSort  that  the  church  of  Rome, 
at  least,  was  fotmded.  See  Romans,  Epistle  to 
TBZ.  But  the  ordinary  missionary,  whether  apostle 
(in  any  sense  of  the  word)  or  evangelist,  would  have 
been  helpless  if  it  had  not  been  that  he  could  count 
so  omfidently  on  the  hospitality  evraywhere.  From 
this  fact  cornea  one  reason  why  St.  Paul,  for  in- 
stance, coidd  plan  tours  of  such  magnitude  with 
such  a^purance;  he  knew  that  he  would  not  have 
to  face  any  problem  of  sustenance  in  a  strange  city 
(Rom  16  23). 

As  the  first  Christian  churches  were  founded,  the 
exercise  of  hospitality  took  on  a  new  aspect,  esp. 
after  the  breach  with  the  Jews  had  begun.  Not 
only  did  the  traveling  Christian  look  natur^ly  to 
his  brethren  for  hospitality,  but  the  individual 


churches  looked  to  the  traveler  for  fostering  the 
sense  of  the  unity  of  the  church  throu^out  the 

world.  Hospitality  became  a  virtue  in- 
7.  In  the  dispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Chnrches  church— one  reason  for  the  onphasis 

hud  on  it  (Rom  IS  13:  16  If;  He  18 
2) .  As  the  oi|;aiiisation  of  the  churches  became  more 
perfected,  the  exwcise  of  hospitality  grew  to  be  an 
official  duty  of  the  ministry  and  a  reputation  for 
hospitality  was  a  prerequisite  in  some  cases  (1  Tim 

5  2:  6  10;  Tit  1  8).  The  exercise  of  such  hos- 
pitality must  have  become  burdensome  at  times 
(1  Pet  4  9),  and  as  false  teachers  began  to  appear 
in  the  church  a  new  set  of  problems  was  created  in 
discriminating  among  applicants  for  hosNtahW. 
2  and  3  Jn  reSect  some  of  the  difficulties.  For  the 
later  history  of  hospitality  in  the  church  interesting 
matter  will  be  found  in  the  Didache,  chs  xi,  xu. 
Apology  of  Aristides^h  xv,  and  Lucian's  Deaih  ({f 
Peregrintis,  ch  xvi.  The  church  certainly  preferred 
to  err  by  excess  of  the  virtue. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Bib.  directions  regarding 
hospitality  for  modem  times  is  exb«mel}r  difficult 
on  account  of  the  utterly  changed  conditions.  Be 
it  said  at  once,  esp.,  that  certun  well-meant  criticism 
of  modem  missionary  methods,  with  their  boards, 
organized  finance,  etc,  on  the  oasis  of  Christ's  di- 
rections to  the  Twelve,  is  a  woeful  misapplication  of 
Bib.  teaching.  The  hospitality  that  an  apostle 
could  coimt  on  in  his  own  day  is  something  that  the 
modem  mismonary  simply  cannot  expect  and  some- 
thing that  it  would  be  arrant  foll^  for  him  to  expect 
(Wemel,  Die  wchri^iehe  tend  die  heutige  Mistion, 
should  be  read  by  evenone  desiring  to  compare 
modem  missions  with  the  apostolic).  In  general, 
the  basis  for  hospitalitv  has  become  so  altered  that 
the  special  -nrtue  has  become  merged  in  the  l&J^ 
field  of  charitable  enterprise  of  various  sorts.  Hie 
modem  problem  nearest  related  to  the  old  virtue 
is  the  question  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the 
indigent  travels,  a  distinctly  minor  problem, 
although  a  very  real  one,  in  the  general  field  of 
sodal  problems  that  the  modem  church  has  to 
study.  In  so  far  as  the  NT  exhortations  are  based 
on  missionary  motives  there  has  been  again  a  merg- 
ing into  general  appeals  for  missions,  perhaps  spe- 
cialized occasionally  as  appeals  for  traveling  expense. 
The  "hospitality"  erf  today,  by  which  is  meant  the 
entertainment  of  friends  or  relatives,  hardly  comes 
within  the  Bib.  use  of  the  term  as  denoting  a  special 
virtue. 

LiTBBAWBB. — For  ho8^t»Utr  Ib  the  chnndi.  Hunack, 
Mittion  and  Sxparfion  of  Chriilianitv,  11,  ch  Iv  (10). 

BnRTON  Scott  Easton 
HOSTAGE,  hos'tftj.   See  War. 

HOST  OP  HEAVEN  (Orffl^n  fWa'  ha- 

ahdmayim) :  The  expression 'm  employed  in  the  OT 
to  denote  (1)  the  stars,  frequently  as  objects  of 
idolatry  (Dt  4  19;  17  3;  2  K  17  16;  31  3.5; 
23  4f;  Jer  8  2;  19  13;  Zeph  1  5),  but  also  as 
witnesses  in  their  number,  order  and  splendor,  to  the 
majesty  and  providential  mle  and  care  of  Jeh  (Isa 
84  4;  40  26,  "calleth  them  all  by  name";  46  12; 
Jer  38  22);  and  (2)  the  angels  (1  K  22  19;  2  Ch 
18  18;  Neh  9  6;  cf  Ps  103  21). 

(1)  Star-worship  seems  to  have  been  an  entice- 
ment to  Israel  from  the  first  (Dt  4  19;  17  3;  Am 

6  26;  cf  Acts  7  42.43),  but  attained  special  promi- 
nence in  the  days  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah.  The 
name  of  Manaraeh  is  particularly  connected  with  it. 
This  lung  built  altars  for  "all  the  host  of  heaven" 
in  the  courts  of  the  temple  (2  K  21  3.5).  Josiah 
destroyed  these  altars,  and  cleansed  the  temple  from 
the  idolatry  by  putting  down  the  priests  and  burn- 
ing the  vessels  associated  with  it  (2  K  28  4.5.12). 

(2)  In  the  other  meaning  of  the  expression,  the 
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angels  are  r^arded  as  fonuing  Jeb's  "host"  or 
snny,  and  He  himself  is  the  leader  of  them — "Jeh 
of  hosts"  (Isa  81  4,  etc) — though  this  designation 
has  a  much  wider  referoice.  See  Angels;  As- 
tronoht;  Lord  aw  Hosts;  of  Oehler,  Theol  m  OT, 
11,  270  ff  (ET).  Jambs  Obr 

HOSTS,  hOeta,  LOIU)  OF.  See  Loso  of  Hosts. 

HOTHAM,  hS'thsm,  HOTHAN,  hiVtfaan  (D^'in , 

^dtham,  "seal"): 

(1)  An  Asherite,  son  of  H^or,  family  of  Beriah 
CI  Ch  7  32). 

(2)  An  Aroerite,  father  of  two  of  the  mighty 
men  of  David  (1  Gh  11  44).  AV,  following  UCX 
XmHv,  Chlithdn,  has,  inoc»K«tIy,  Hoflian. 

HOTHIR,  hS'thir  OTl'in ,  ftSiAir,  "abundance"): 
Mentioned  in  1  Ch  25  4.28  among  the  sons  of 
Henum,  and  one  of  those  set  apart  by  David  for  the 
musical  service  of  the  house  of  God  (cf  ver  6) . 

HOUGH,  hok.  See  Hock. 

HOUR,  our  »Aa'diAa',  X^,  sft-V; 

JUira) ;  Hoiu*  as  a  division  of  the  day  does  not  occur 
in  the  OT;  the  term  tk**a'  (aha^dths')  found  in  Dnl 
is  Aram.,  and  as  used  there  denotes  a  short  period 
or  point  of  time  of  no  definite  length  (Dan  8  6.15; 
4  33  [Heb  30];  6  5).  The  Gr  kOra  is  commonly 
used  m  the  NT  in  the  same  way^  as  "that  same 
hour,"  "from  that  hour,"  etc,  but  it  also  occurs  as 
a  divimon  of  the  day,  as,  "the  third  hour,"  "the 
ninth  hour,'  *  etc.  The  Hebrews  would  seem  to  have 
become  acqmunted  with  this  division  of  time  throi^ 
the  Babylonians,  but  whether  before  the  captivity 
we  are  not  certain.  The  mention  of  the  sun  dial  of 
Ahaz  would  seem  to  indicate  some  such  reckoning 
of  time  during  the  monarchy.   See  Time. 

H.  Porter 

HOURS  OF  PRATER:  The  Mosaic  law  did  not 
regulate  the  offering  of  prayer,  but  fully  recognized 
its  spontaneous  character.  In  what  manner  or  how 
far  back  in  Jewish  history  the  sacrificial  prayer, 
motioned  in  Lk  1  10^  onginated  no  one  Knows. 
In  the  days  of  Christ  it  had  evidently  become  an 
institution.  But  ages  before  that,  stated  hours  of 
prayer  were  known  and  religiously  observed  by  all 
devout  Jews.  It  evidently  belonged  to  the  evolu- 
tionary process  of  Jewiui  worship,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  temple-ritual.  Devout  Jews,  living 
at  Jerui^  went  to  the  temple  to  pray  (Lk  18  10; 
Acts  8  1).  The  pious  Jews  of  tne  Diaspora 
opened  their  windows  "toward  Jerus"  and  prayed 
"towurd"  the  place  of  God's  presence  (1  K  8  48; 
Dnl  6  10;  Ps  6  7).  The  r^ular  hours  of  prayer, 
as  we  may  infer  from  Ps  66  17  and  Dnl  6  10.  were 
three  in  number.  The  first  coincided  witn  the 
morning  sacrifice,  at  the  3d  hour  of  the  morning, 
at  9  AM  therefore  (Acts  2  15).  The  second  was 
at  the  6th  hour,  or  at  noon,  and  may  have  coin- 
cided with  the  thanksgiving  for  the  chief  meal  of 
the  day,  a  religious  custom  apparently  univeisally 
observed  (Mt  16  36;  Acts  27  35).  The  3d  hour 
of  prayer  coincided  with  the  evening  sacrifice,  at 
the  ninth  hour  (Acta  8  1;  10  30).  Thus  every  day, 
as  belonging  to  God,  was  religiously  subdivided,  and 
r^ular  seasons  of  prayer  were  assigned  to  the  devout 
believer.  Its  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
reUgious  spirit  must  have  been  incalculable,  and  it 
undoubtedly  is,  at  least  in  part,  the  solution  of  the 
riddle  of  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  the 
cruet  centuries  of  its  bitter  persecution.  Moham- 
medanism borrowed  this  feature  of  worship  from  the 
Jews  and  eu'ly  Christians,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
duef  pillars  of  its  faith.       Hbnrt  E.  Doskxb 


HOUSE,  hous  (n^3 ,  bayUh;  oticos,  oiJeos,  in  classi- 
ca!  Gr  generally  "an  estate,"  obcfa,  oHOa,  elKniia, 
oikema  [lit.  "habitation"],  in  Acts  IS  1,  "prison"): 

I.   OjLva  DwCLUNflB 
n.  Stonb-  mad  MnD-BsicK-BOifcT  Hodsbs 

1.  Details  of  Plan  and  OonstnicUon 

(1)  Comer-Sbmie 

(2)  Floor 

(3)  Qutter 
Door 
Hinie 

Lock  «nd  Key 
Threshold 
Hearth 
Window 
(10)  Roof 

2.  Houses  of  More  than  One  Stonr 

(1)  Upper  Chambers  and  Staus 
^2)  PaliMM  and  CasUea 
8.  Internal  Appearance 

(1)  Plaster 

(2)  Paint 

(3)  Decoratfon 

(4)  Cupboards 
III.  Otbeb  MxANiiraa 
Liteka.tt;bb 

/.  Giv9  DiomBinga, — The  earliest  permanent  habi- 
tations of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Pal  were  the 
natural  caves  which  abound  throughout  the  country. 
As  the  people  increased  and  grouped  themselves 
into  oommunitiea^  these  abodes  were  supplemented 
by  systems  of  artificial  caves  which,  in  some  cases, 
developed  into  extensive  burrowings  of  many  ad- 
joining compartments,  having  in  each  system  several 
entrances.  Theseentranceswereusually cutthrough 
the  roof  down  a  few  steps,  or  simply  dropped  to  the 
floor  from  the  rock  surface.  The  sinking  was  shallow 
and  the  headroom  low  but  siifficient  for  the  undo^ 
sized  toogloditefl  who  were  the  occupiers.  Fig.  1  is 
the  plan  of  an  elaborate  syateax  of  cave  dwalings 
from  Gezer,  all  adjoinii^  and  approached  by  9  sqi- 
arate  entrances  {PEFS,  October,  1905). 

n.  Stonm-  and  Mad-Brick'ba^  Houtma, — ^There 
are  many  references  to  the  use  of  cavea  as  dwellings 
in  the  OT.  Lot  dwelt  with  his  two  daughters  in  a 
cave  (Gen  19  30).  Elijah,  fleeing  from  Jezel}el, 
lodged  in  a  cave  (1  K  19  9).  The  natural  suc- 
cessor to  the  cave  was  the  stone-built  hut,  and  just 
as  the  loose  field-bowlders  and  the  stones,  quarried 
from  the  caves,  served  their  first  and  most  vital 
uses  in  the  building  of  defence  wiUls,  so  did  they 
later  become  material  for  the  first  hut.  Caves, 
during  the  rainy  season,  were  faulty  dwellings,  as 
at  the  time  when  protection  was  most  needed,  they 
were  being  flooded  through  the  surface  openings 
which  formed  their  entrances.  The  rudest  cell 
built  of  rou^  stones  in  mud  and  covered  with  a 
roof  of  brushwood  and  mud  was  at  first  sufficient. 
More  elaborate  plana  of  several  apartments,  enter- 
ing from  what  may  be  called  a  living-room,  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  these,  huddled  together, 
constituted  the  homes  of  the  people.  Mud-brick 
buildings  (Job  4  19)  of  similar  plan  occur,  and  to 
protect  this  friable  material  from  the  weather,  the 
walls  were  sometimes  covered  with  a  casing  of 
stone  slabs,  as  at  Lachish.  (See  Bliss,  A  Mound 
of  Many  Cilia.)  Generally  speaking,  this  rude 
type  of  building  prevailed,  although,  in  some  of  the 
larger  buildings,  square  dressed  and  jointed  stones 
were  used.  There  is  little  or  no  sign  of  improve- 
ment imtil  the  period  of  the  Hellenistic  influence, 
and  even  then  the  improvement  was  slight,  so  far 
as  the  homes  of  the  common  people  were  concerned. 

Fi^.  2  and  3  are  the  isometno  sketch  and  plan 
showing  construction  of  a  typical  small  house  from 
Gezer.  The  house  is  protected  and 
i.  Details  approached  from  the  street  b^  an  open 
of  Plan  and  court,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  cov- 
C(m-  ered  way.   The  doors  enter  into  a 

itmctUm  living-room  from  which  the  two  very 
small  inner  private  rooms,  bedcham- 
bers, are  reached.   Builders  varied  the  idan  to  suit 
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requirements,  but  in  the  main,  this  plan  may  be 
taken  as  typical.  When  members  of  a  family  mar- 
ried, extra  accommodation  was  required.  Additions 
were  made  as  well  as  could  be  arranged  on  the 
cramped  site,  and  in  consequence,  plans  often  be- 
came such  a  meaningless  jumble  that  it  is  impossible 
to  idoitify  the  respective  limits  of  adjoining  houses. 
The  forecourt  was  absoriied  and  cnished  out  of 
existenee,  bo  that  in  man^  of  the  plans  recovered 
the  arrangement  shown  m  Figs.  2  and  3  is  lost. 
Fig.  4  shows  the  devation  of  the  house  from  the 
court. 

(1)  Cornerstone  (n39,  pinnOh,  Isa  28  16; 
Jer  61  26;  Xttot  iMpoy^^v^eXot,  lUhoa  akrogd- 
niaioa,  I  Pet  2  6). — In  the  construction  of 
rude  bowlder  walls,  more  esp.  on  a  sloping 
site,  as  can  be  seen  today  in  the  hi^lands 
of  Scotland  and  Wales,  a  lai^e  projecting 
bowklo-  was  built  into  the  lower  an^e-course. 


to  find  floors  of  beaten  clay  similar  to  the  native 
floor  of  the  present  day.  Stone  slaba  were  sparingly 
used,  and  only  appear  in  the  hcusea  of  the  great. 


It  tied  together  the 
return  angles  and  was 
one  of  the  few  bond- 
stones  used  in  the 
buildii^.  This  most 
necesraiy  support  dumed 
chief  importance  and  as 
such  assumed  a  figurative 
meaninK  frequently  used  (Isa  28  16;  1  Pet  2  6; 
see  CoRNXB-flTOKE).  The  importance  given  to  the 
laying  of  a  sure  foundation  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  dniication  rites  in  common  practice,  evi- 
dence of  which  has  been  found  on  various  sites 
in  Pal  (see  Bxeaoatione  of  Gezer).  The  discovery 
human  renuuns  placed  diagonally  below  the 
foundations  of  the  returning  anf;le  of  the  house 

£>es  proof  of  the  exercise  of  dedication  rites  both 
ifore  and  after  the  conquest.  Hiel  sacrificed  his 
firstborn  to  the  foundations  of  Jericho  and  his 
youngest  son  to  the  gates  thereof  (1  K  16  34). 
But  this  was  in  a  great  cause  compared  with  a  simi- 
lar sacrifice  to  a  private  dwelling.  The  latter  mani- 
fests a  respect  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  miserable 
nature  of  the  houses  ao  dedicated.  At  the  same 
time,  it  gives  proof  of  the  frequmt  oollapae  of 
structures  which  the  winter  rains  made  inevitable 
ud  at  which  superstition  trembled.  The  fear  of 
pending  disaster  to  the  man  who  failed  to  make 
oia  sacrifice  is  recorded  in  Dt  20  5:  "What  man 
is  there  that  hath  built  a  new  house,  and  hath  not 
dedicated  it?  let  him  go  and  return  to  his  hou^e,  lest 
he  die  in  the  battle.     See  illustration,  p.  550. 

(2)  Floor  (^Ija,  When  houses  were 

built  on  the  rock  outcrop,  the  floor  was  roughly 
leveled  on  the  rode  surface,  but  it  is  more  common 


It  is  unlikely 
that  wood  was 
much  used  as  a 
flooring  to  houses,  al- 
though Solomon  used 
it  for  his  temple  floor 
(1  K  6  15). 

(3)  GuUer  (ITS*, 
rinnSr).— The"gutter" 
m  2  S  6  8  AV  is  ob- 
viously difficult  to  as- 
sociate with  the  gutter 
of  a  house,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  ma^  nave  a 
simitar  meanmg  to  the 
water  duct  or  "watw 
course"  (RV)  leading  to  the  private  cistern,  which 
formed  part  of  the  plan.  Remains  of  open  channels 
for  this  purpose  have  been  found  of  rou^  stones  set 
in  clay,  sometimes  IftuH'ng  through  a  silt  pit  into 
the  cistern.  , 

(4)  Door  (nb'^ ,  ddeth,  HT? ,  pethak;  MfM,  thUra). 
— Doorwavs  were  simple,  square,  entering  openings 
in  the  wall  with  a  stone  or  wood  lintel  (iruuAjsSpn, 
Ex  12  22..23|  'ayil,  1  K  6  31)  and  a  stone  thresh- 
old raised  slightly  above  the  floor.    It  is  easy  to 


Fia.  1. — Plam  of  tbb  Ojlvb  Dwellinos  at  Oeikb. 


Pig.  2. — ^Isometric  Sketch  of  a  House  at  Ouer. 


imagine  the  earliest  wooden  door  as  a  simple  mov- 
able boarded  cover  with  back  bars,  fixed  vertically 
by  a  movable  bar  slipped  into  sockets  in  the  stone 

t'ambs.  Doorposts  (faph,  Ezk  41  16)  appear  to 
lave  been  in  use,  but,  until  locks  were  introduced, 
it  is  diflicult  to  imagme  a  reason  for  them.  Posts, 
when  introduced,  were  probably  let  into  the  stone 
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at  top  and  bottom,  and,  unlike  our  present  door 
frame,  had  no  head-piece.  Wh«i  no  wood  was 
used,  the  stone  jambs  of  the  opening  constituted 


Fig.  3. — Plan  of  House. 


the  doorposts.  To  the  present  day  the  post  retains 
its  function  as  commanded  in  IH  6  9;  11  20,  and 
in  it  is  fitted  a  small  case  containing  a  parchment 
on  which  is  written  the  exhortation  to  obedience. 

(5)  Hinge  (PlB,  p5tk,  1  K  7  50;  TJ,  ffr, 
Prov  26  14).— Specimens  of  sill  and  head  sockets 
of  Btone  have  beoi  discovered  which  suggest  the 


Pig.  4. — Elevation  of  House  from  Court. 

use  of  the  pivot  hinge,  the  elongated  swinging  stile 
of  the  door  being  let  into  the  sockets  at  top  and 
bottom.  A  more  advanced  form  of  construction 
was  necessary  to  this  type  of  door  than  in  the  pre- 
vious instance,  and  some  little  skill  was  required  to 
brace  it  so  that  it  would  hold  together.  The  con- 
struction of  doors  and  windows  is  an  interesting 
question,  as  it  is  in  these  two  details  that  the  joinery 


Fig.  6.— Vlndow. 


craft  first  claimed  development.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation, however,  of  anything  of  the  nature  of  ad- 
vancement, and  it  seems  probable  that  there  was 
none. 

(6)  Lock  and  key 
("lock,"  man'Hl,  Neh 
8  3£F;  Cant  6  5; 
"key,"  mavhti'k,  Jgs 
8  25;  fig.  Isa  22  22: 
Klutt.  klHa,  Mt  16 
19,  etc). — In  later 
Hellenic  times  a  sort 
of  primitive  lock 
and  key  appeared, 
similar  to  the  Arab, 
type.  See  Excava- 
tions of  Gezer,  I,  197, 
and  illustration  in  art.  Ket. 

(7)  Thraskold  (SP  ,  gaph,  1  K  14  17;  Ezk  40  6  ff; 
iripl?,  mipkldn,  1  S  6  4.5;  Ezk  9  3,  etc).— Next 
to  the  comer-«tone,  the  threshold  was  specially 
sacred,  and  in  many  instances  foundation-sacrifices 
have  been  found  buried  under  the  threshold.  In 
later  times,  when  the  Hebrews  became  weaned  of 
this  unholy  practice,  the  rite  remained  with  the 
substitution  of  a  lamp  inclosed  between  two  bowls 
as  a  symbol  of  the  life.   See  Gezer. 

(8)  Hearth  (H^S ,  'Oh,  Jer  86  22.23,  RV  "bra«er"; 
,  kiyyoT). — Tlie  references  in  the  OT  and  the 

frequent  discovery  of  hearths  make  it  clear  that  so 
much  provision  for  heating  had  been  made.  It  is  un- 
likely, however,  that  chimneys  were  provided.  The 
smoke  from  the  wood  or  charcoal  fuel  was  allowed 
to  find  its  way  through  the  door  and  windows  and 
the  many  interstices  occurnng  in  woriunanship  of 
the  worst  possible  description.  The  "chimney" 
referred  to  (Hos  18  3)  is  a  doubtful  tr.  The 
in  the  brazier"  (Jer  86  22  RV)  which  burned  before 
the  king  of  Judah  in  his  "winter  house"  was  prob- 
ably of  charcoal.  The  modem  natives,  during  the 
cold  season,  huddle  around  and  warm  their  hands 
at  a  tiny  glow  in  much  the  same  way  as  their  an- 
cient predecessors.  The  use  of  cow  and  camel 
dun^  for  baking-oven  (tanntir)  fires  appears  to  have 
oontmued  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  preswt  day 
(Esk  4  IS).  See  also  Heabth. 


Fig.  6. — ^Living-Room  of  House. 

(9)  WindovD  (ewpl»,  ihuris,  Acts  20  9;  2  Cor 
11  33). — It  would  appear  that  windows  were  often 
simple  openings  in  the  wall  which  were  furnished 
with  some  method  of  closing,  such  as  is  suggested 
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in  Fig.  5,  which,  it  may  be  conjectured,  was  some- 
what the  same  as  the  primitive  door  previously 
mentioned.  The  window  of  the  ark  {hamn,  Gen  8 
6)^  the  references  in  Gen  26  8;  Josh  2  15,  and  the 
wmdow  from  which  Jewbd  looked  (2  K  9  30), 
were  presumably  of  the  casement  class.  Ahasiaii 
fell  through  a  lattice  i^'bhskkah)  in  the  same  palace, 
and  the  same  word  is  used  for  the  "networks '  (1  K 
7  41)  "coverins  the  bowls  of  the  capitals,"  and 
in  Cant  2  9,  "through  the  lattice"  QtArakklm).  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  some  wiety  of  treat- 
ment existed,  and  that  the  simple  window  oi}ening 
with  casement  and  the  opening  filled  in  with  a 
lattice  or  grill  were  distinct.  Wmdoura  were  small, 
and,  according  to  the  Mish,  were  kept  not  lees  than 


the  country;  see  Excopoliona  of  Gezer,  I,  190; 
PEFS,  Warren's  letters,  46.  "They  let  him  down 
through  the  tiles  lit<pafios,  kiramos]  with  his 
couch  into  the  midst  before  Jesus"  (Lk  6  19)  refers 
to  the  breaidng  throi^  of  a  roof  similar  to  tJds. 
The  roof  ("housetop,"  gagh;  SAjUh  d&ma)  was  an 
important  part  of  every  house  and  was  subjected 
tomianyuses.  It  was  used  for  worship  (2  K  23  12; 
Jer  19  13;  32  29;  Zeph  1  5;  Acts  10  9).  Ab- 
salom spread  his  tent  on  the  "top  of  the  house" 
(2  S  16  22).  In  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles 
temporary  booths  (ftikkilh)  were  erected  on  the 
housetops.  The  people,  as  is  their  habit  today, 
gathered  together  on  the  roof  as  a  common  meeting- 
place  on  high  days  and  holidays  (Jgs  16  27).  The 


Modebn  Abab  Villagb. 


6  ft.  from  floor  to  sill.  The  lattice  was  open,  with- 
out glass  filling,  and  in  this  connection  there  is  the 
interesting  figurative  reference  in  Isa  64  12  AV, 
"windows  of  agates,"  tr''  in  RV  "pinnacles  of 
nibieB."  Heaven  isspokenof  as  having  "windows" 
rdniUaft)  for  rain  (Gen  7  11;  8  2;  2K  7  2,  etc). 

(10)  Roof*  Q9>,  gagh;  vriyn,  8iSge).—ThwB  were 
flat,  aad  their  construction  is  illustrated  in  Fi^.  2 
and  0.  Cf  "The  beams  of  our  house  are  cedars,  and 
our  rafters  are  firs"  (Cant  1  17).  To  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  the  larger  spans,  a  common  practice 
was  to  introduce  a  main  beam  (kurdh)  carried  on  the 
walls  and  strengthened  by  one  or  more  interme- 
diate posts  let  into  stone  sockets  laid  on  the  floor. 
&nal]er  timben  as  joists  ("rafterSt"  rSAlf)  were 

rwd  out  and  covered  in  turn  with  brushwood: 
final  covering,  beiiu;  of  mud  mixed  with  chopped 
straw,  was  beaten  ana  rolled.  A  tiny  stone  roller 
is  found  on  every  modem  native  roof,  and  is  used 
to  roll  the  mud  into  greater  solidity  every  year 
on  the  advent  of  the  first  rains.  Similar  rollers  nave 
ben  found  nmoi^  the  ancient  remains  throughout 


wild  wranglings  which  can  be  heard  in  any  modem 
native  village,  resulting  in  vile  accusations  and  ex- 
posure of  family  secrets  hurled  from  the  housetops 
of  the  conBictmg  parties,  illustrate  the  pa^ge, 
"And  what  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in  the  inner 
chambers  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops" 
(Lk  12  3). 

(1)  Upper  chambers  and  stairs. — ^It  is  certain  that 
there  were  upper  chambers  Q^lydh;  Wip^v, 
kuperdon,  Acts  9  37,  etc)  to  some  of 
the  houses.  Ahaziah  was  fatally  in- 
jured by  falling  from  the  window  of 
his  palace,  and  a  somewhat  similar  fate 
befell  his  mother,  Jezebel  (2  K  1  2; 
9  33).  The  escape  of  the  spies  from 
the  house  on  the  wall  at  Jencho  (Josh  2  15)  and 
that  of  Paul  from  Damascus  (2  Cot  11  33)  give  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  window  openings  at  a  consider- 
able height.  Elijah  carried  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Zarephath  "up  into  the  chamber."  The  Last  Supper 

' Some 
must  have 


2.  Houses 
of  More 
than  One 
Story 


Aurcpuiiiu  up  iiibu  biiK  cjuuiiuer.  i.  iiv  xjbbi  i 
was  neld  in  an  upper  chamber  (Mk  14  15). 
sort  of  stnirs  (mariUdh)  of  stone  or  wood  mu 
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existed,  and  the  lack  of  the  remains  of  atone^  steps 
suggests  that  they  were  wood  steps,  probably  in  the 
form  of  ladders. 

(2)  Paltuxa  and  castles  CormiHt,  iirak,  hikhdl; 
tMvlit  avt6,  «ap«^XVj,  paratibM). — These  were 
part  of  every  city  and  were  more  etaborate  in  plan, 
raised  in  all  probability  to  some  considerable  height. 
The  Can.  castle  discovered  by  Macalister  at  Geter 
shows  a  building  of  enormously  thick  walls  and 
small  rooms.  Reisner  has  unearthed  Ahab's  palace 
at  Samaria,  revealing  a  plan  of  considerable  area. 
Solomon's  palace  is  detailed  in  1  K  7  (see  Temple)  . 
In  this  class  may  also  be  included  the  megalitbic 
fortified  residences  with  the  beehive  guard  towers  of 
an  earlier  date,  described  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  {PBF,  I) . 

Walls  were  plastered  (Lev  14  43.48),  and  smaJl 
fragments  of  painted  (Jer  22  14)  plaster  discovered 

from  time  to  time  show  that  some  at- 
8.  bitemal  tempt  at  mural  decoration  was  made, 
An»eac-  usually  in  the  form  of  crudely  painted 
ance  line  ornament.   Walls  were  recessed 

here  and  there  into  various  forms  of 
cupboards  (q.v.)  at  various  levels.  The  smaller 
cuttings  in  the  wall  were  probably  for  lamps,  and 
in  the  lai^er  and  deeper  recesses  bedmats  may  have 
been  kept  and  garments  stored.  Fig.  6  shows  the 
living-room  of  an  ordinary  house,  as  previously 
described. 

iO.  Otkmr  Mmamnn. — The  word  has  of  tra  the 
sense  of  "household,"  and  this  term  is  frequently 
substituted  in  RV  for  "house"  of  AV  (e.g.  Ex  IS  3; 
2  K  7  11;   10  6;  16  5;  Isa  86  3;   1  Cor  ^  11; 

1  Tim  6  14);  in  certain  cases  for  phrases  ;with 
"house"  RV  has  "at  home"  (Acts  2  46;  '-5  42). 
See  HoiTBE  op  God;  Hotjsbhold. 

LiTCHATCBX. — Macalister.  BxeavatiiMa  at  Qutr;  PSFS; 
Sellln,  Excatationi  at  Taanaeh;  Schumacher,  Sxeatationi 
at  Tell  Mutetellim;  Bllss,  Mound  of  Uant/  Citin;  arta.  In 
Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias. 

HOUSB,  FATHER'S.   See  Fatheb'b  House. 

HOUSE,  GARDEN.  See  Gabdeh  Housb. 

HOUSE  OF  GOD:  In  Gen  28  17.22 -Bethel 
(q.v.).  In  Jgs,  1  and  2  Ch.  Ezr,  Neh,  Ps,  etc  (b&h 
h^'&Ahlm),  a  designation  of  the  sanctuary  -  "house 
of  Jeh"  (of  the  tabernacle,  Jgs  18  31;  20  18.26  AV: 
of  the  temple,  1  Ch>9  11:  M  5  AV;  2  Ch  6  14;  Fs 
42  4;  Isa  2  3,  etc;  of  the  2d  temple,  Ezr  6  8.15; 
Neh  8  10;  18  11;  of  Mt  12  4).  Spiritually,  in 
the  NT,  the  "house  of  God"  {olkos  themi)  is 
the  church  or  community  of  believers  (1  Tim  8 
15:  He  10  21;  1  Pet  4  17;  cf  1  Cor  8  9.16.17; 
1  Pet  9  5). 

HOUSEHOLD,  hous'hfild:  Three  words  are 
usually  found  in  the  Bible  where  the  family  is  indi- 
cated. These  three  are  the  Heb  word  bayUh  and 
the  Gr  words  oiHa  and  olkot.  The  unit  of  the  na- 
tional life  of  Israel,  from  the  very  beginning,  was 
found  in  the  family.  In  the  old  patriarchal  days 
each  family  was  complete  within  itself,  the  oldest 
living  sire  being  the  unquestioned  head  of  the  whole, 
possrased  of  almost  arbitrary  powers.  The  house 
and  the  household  are  practically  ^onymous. 
God  had  called  Abraham  "that  he  might  command 
hia  children  and  household  after  him"  (Gen  18  10). 
The  Paasover-lamb  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  "house- 
bold"  (Ex  12  3).  The  "households"  of  the  rebeU 
in  the  camp  of  Israel  shared  their  doom  (Nu  16  31- 
33;  Dt  11  6).  David's  household  shares  his  humil- 
iation (2  S  15  16);  the  children  everj^here  in  the 
OT  are  the  bearers  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers.  Hu- 
man life  is  not  a  conglomerate  of  individuals;  the 
family  is  its  center  and  unit. 

Nor  is  it  different  in  the  NT.  The  curse  and  the 
blessing  of  the  apostlea  are  to  abide  on  a  house, 


according  to  its  attitude  (Mt  10  13).  A  divided 
house  falls  (Mk  8  25).  The  household  believes 
with  the  head  thereof  (Jn  4  53;  Acts  18  lfi.34}. 
Thus  the  households  became  the  nuclei  for  the  eariy 
life  of  the  church.  e.g.  the  house  of  Prisca  and 
Aquila  at  Rome  (Rom  16  5),  of  Stephanas  (1  Cor 
16  15),  of  Onesiphorus  (2  Tim  1  16),  etc.  No 
wonder  that  the  early  chm^h  made  so  much  of  the 
family  life.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  our  modem, 
rampant  individualism,  the  family  is  still  the  throb- 
bing heart  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  nation. 

HeNRT  £.  DOSKER 

HOUSEHOLD,  CAESAR'S.  See  Cabbab's 

Household. 

HOUSEHOLDER,   hous'hOl-dSr  (oIitoStr«4Tit«, 

oHeodespdtis):  The  word  occurs  in  Mt  13  27.52; 
20  I;  21  33,  for  the  master  or  owner  of  a  "house- 
hold, i.e.  of  servants  (doUioi).  The  Gr  word 
^phaazes  the  authority  of  the  master. 

HOI^ETOP,  hous'top.  See  House. 

HOW:  Represents  various  Heb  and  Gr  words, 
interrogative,  interjectional  and  relative.  Its  dif- 
ferent uses  rcaer  to  (1)  the  Tnanner  or  way,  e.g.  Gen 
44  34,  "How  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father?"  (m);  Mt 

6  28,  "how  they  grow"  (v6s);  1  Cor  16  35,  "How 
are  the  dead  raised?";  (2)  degree,  exterU,  frequently, 
"how  great"  (Dnl  4  3.  mSh:  Mk  5  19,  kdsos,  "how 
much'O;  "how  many*'  (Mt  27  13,  ptfsos);  "how 
much"  (Acts  9  13,  hosoa);  "how  much  more"  (Mt 

7  11,  posos;  1  S  14  30,  'apk  itt);  "how  oft"  (Ps  78 
40,  kammOh;  Mt  18  21,  mmdkis);  "how  long"  (Job 
7  19,  kammOh;  Mt  17  17,  hids  p6U),  etc;  (3)  the 
reason,  wherefore,  etc  (Mt  18  12;  Lk  2  49,  tis); 
(4)  means — by  what  means?  (Jn  8  4.9,  pOs) ;  (5)  cause 
(Jn  12  34;  Acts  2  8;  4  21,  p5s);  (6)  condUum,  in 
what  state,  etc  (Lk  28  55,  Ms;  Acts  16  36,  pds; 
Eph  8  21,  tis);  "bow"  is  sranetimes  used  to  emphar- 
size  a  statement  or  exclamation  (2  S  1  19.25.27, 
"How  are  the  mighty  falleni"):  "how"  is  also  used 
for  "that"  (Gen  80  29,  'iih  'Asher,  frequently  "how 
that";  Ex  9  29,  kl  most  frequently,  in  the  NT, 
hdti,  Mt  12  5;  16  12.21;  Acta  7  25;  Rom  7  1,  etc, 
in  AV). 

RV  has  "wherefore"  for  "how"  (Gen  88  30,  m 
"how");  has  "what"  <Jkb  18  12;  1  K  18  fl;  Job 
I3;l  Cor  14  26),  omlU  Iz  Cor  18  5);  has  "how  that'' 
(1  a  8  22)1  "that"  (1  Ch  IS  9;  Lk  1  88;  Qal  4  IS; 
Ju  8  22;  Rev  8  2);  has  "that  even"  tor  "how  Uiat'* 
(He  19  17):  "m»t  ia  Xtiiaf^  for  "How  1«  Jt  thatr* 


f or  "  how  much  "  (Lk  19  16,  dLfftureat  t«xt):  [Miilta"hov 
that"(Lk  1  "thenhon"  (Ju  B  24)^  hu  "cannot" 
for  "HuW  enn  ttKr'  (1  Jn  4  2UJ:  Omits  "How hast  tbau." 
(Job  S«  3),     how  la"  (Jeril41);   hu  "how"  fw 

L  Cor 
osl 

God"  (Prov  Si  12)7'for""wtiBPmm&^*^t^*'4"ro^ 
"by  whuc  rTin'Tiim"  (Lk  8  8A:  Jn  9  ZL).  lor  "howareat- 
ly''  (thll  I  s  ,  "how  that'' icx  ^'because"  CBik  6  9; 
1  Thets  1  ^j.  lur  "and  how"  (Acta  80  20);  "know how 
to"  for  "can"  (Mt  16  3);  "how"  for  "by  whom"  (Am 
7  2.5). 

"How"  in  corn-pounds  gives  us  Howbeit  (how  be 
it).    It  is  the  tr  of  'flfdm,  "but,"  "truly  "  "yet" 


■.en,   ■so,    ■  mus    (<  kjo.       aij;  oi  ro(c,  "only, 
'surely,'*   "nevertheless"  (1  K  11  13);   of  cm, 
"but,'*  etc  (Jn  7  27:  Acts  7  48;  1  Cor  8  7,  etc): 
of  di,  "but,"  etc  (Jn  8  23);  of  minUri,  (Jn  7  13 
AV);  many  other  instances. 

Por"howbelt."  RV  has  frequently  "but"  (2  K  IS  13, 
etc),  "and"  (2  Ch  81  20;  Mk  5  19).  "surely"  (ERV) 
{Job  80  24). '-now"  (Jn  11  13).  "yet"  (2  Cor  II  21), 
"nay.  did"  (He  8  16);   omita  (Mt  17  21,  dlff«ent 
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text):  U  hu  "howbelt"  for  "but"  (2  K  IS  3;  Lk  18 
37;  Jn  S  34.  etc),  for  "ftlso"  (Lev  88  27.39),  for 
"neTertheless"  (Nu  18  28;  1  K  8S  43;  Mk  14  36; 
Lk  18  33  ERV:  J8  8;  2  Tim  8_19}.  tor  "DOtwith- 
  19;  Ue  to  ao^RV,  "nerflctlwleM" 


"My"  (Rom  T  7). 


•u&d^"  (JcMh  ] 
ARV:  Phil  4  ua. 

Howsoever  Gn  i^at  manner  eoever,  although, 
however)  is  the  tr  of  ki^  'ither,  "all  that  which,"  etc 
(Ze^  S  7,  "howsoever  I  punished  them,"  Rv  "ao- 
oording  to  all  that  I  have  appointed  concerning 
her,"  m  "howBoever  I  have  punished  her";  ERV 
omits  "have");  of  raj,  "only,"  "aurely,"  "never- 
thelen"  (Jgs  19  20):  of  yki^mOh,  "let  be  what" 
(2  8  IB  22.23,  RV  "but  come  what  may"):  in  2  S 
M  3  "how"  and  "soever"  are  separated  (kahim). 
"bow  many  soever  they  may  be,"  lit.  "as  tiiey  and 
as  ihey."  W.  L.  Walker 

HOZAI,  hO'zft-I  C^n ,  ^Ozav,  or  as  it  stands  at  the 
close  of  the  verse  in  question,  2  Ch  88  19,  ■'jin , 
hdzdy;  LXX  t«v  ^vrmv,  tOn  hordnidn;  Vulg 
"Hoxai":  AV  the  seers;  AVm  "Hosai":  ARV 
"HoBai,''  ARVm  "the  seera."  LXX  not  improb- 
ably reads  D^ITlil ,  Aa-fr5zim,_afl  in  ver  18;  an  easy 
error,  since  there  we  find  D^lHri  ^"J^T^ ,  vf-dhibh*TS 
Aq-Aozlm,  "the  words  of  the  seers,"  and  here  ''"l^T 
"Tin ,  dibhTS  h^z&y,  "the  words  of  Hozai."  Kittel, 
following  Budde,  conjectures  as  the  original  read- 
ing J^dz&yw,  "his  [Manasaeh's]  seers"):  Ahis- 
toric^rapher  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah.  Thought 
by  many  of  the  Jews,  incoirectlyjto  be  the  prop^ 
Isaiah,  who,  as  we  leam  from  2  Ch  S6  22,  was  his- 
toriogn^her  <A  a  inreceduig  king,  Uzziah.  This 
"History  of  Hozai"  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The 
pnyer  of  Manasseh,  mentioned  in  88  12  f  .18  f  and 
mcluded  in  this  histoiy,  suggested  the  apocryphal 
book,  "The  Prayer  of  Manasses,"  written,  probably, 
in  the  1st  cent.  BC.   See  Apocrtfha. 

    J.  Grat  McAlustbr 

HUCKSTER,  huk'ster:  A  reUiila  of  small  wares, 
provimcHis,  or  the  like:  a  peddler.  "A  huokster 
shall  not  be  acquitted  of  sin"^  (Sir  28  29).  Neitiier 
a  merchant  nor  a  huckster  is  without  nn. 

HUEKOE,  huk'ok  (ppT^ ,  hukkSi:) :  A  town  on 
the  border  of  Naphtali  named  with  Asnoth-tabor 
(Josh  19  34).  It  is  usually  identified  with  the 
village  of  ydk<ii,  which  stands  on  the  W.  of  WOdy 
eJ-'^mUd,  to  the  N.W.  of  Gennesaret,  about  4  miles 
from  the  sea.  This  would  fall  on  the  boundaiy  of 
Zc^ulun  and  Naphtali,  between  Tabor  and  Han- 
nathon  (Josh  19  14).  The  identification  may  be 
correct;  but  it  seems  too  far  from  Tabor. 

HUKOE,  hQ^kok.  See  Helkath. 

HUL,  hul  ^^n^  Atl/):  "Hie  name  of  one  of  the 
"sons  of  Aram"  m'the  list  of  nations  descended 
from  Noah,  but  a  people  of  uncertain  identity  and 
ktcatioo  (Gen  10  &;  1  Ch  1  17). 

HDLDAH,  hul'da  (Tt^l^,  ^uldOA.  "weasel"; 
'OXSo,  Hdlda):  A  prophetess  who  lived  in  Jerua 
during  the  reign  of  Josiah.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Shallum,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  and  resided  in  the 
"Miahneh"  or  second  part  or  quarter  of  Jems  (lo- 
cation unknown).  Cheyne  says  it  should  read, 
"She  was  sitting  in  the  upper  put  of  the  gate  of  the 
Old  City,"  i.e.  in  a  pubhc  central  place  readjr  to 
receive  any  who  wished  to  inquire  of  Jeh.  He  gives 
DO  reason  for  such  a  cliaz^  of  text.  Hie  standing 
and  reputation  of  Huldah  in  the  city  are  attested 
by  the  fact  that  she  was  consulted  when  the  Book 
of  the  Law  was  discovered.  The  king,  high  priest, 
counsellors,  etc,  appealed  to  her  rather  than  to 
Jeremiah,  and  her  word  was  accepted  by  all  as  the 
WDid  of  Jeh  (2  K  22  14r-20;  2  Ch  34  22-29). 

J.  J.  Reeve 


HUMAIf  SACRIFICE.  See  Sacrifice,  Human. 

HUHILIATIOK,  hft-miM-ft'shun,  OF  CHRIST 
(Acts  8  33;  Phil  2  8).  See  Kbnobis;  Febeon  or 

HUMILnr,  hft-mil'i-ti  (Ttl^,  ^dndwOh;  tmw- 

.  tapeinopkrosdni) : 


<l)  Tho  noun  ot^tin  in  the  OT  only  In  PfOT  16  33; 
18  1^:  88  1.  I'lit'  tilt'  udj.  '■  tiLimhii-  '  &p[>cani  fnxim mly 
us  till'  Ir  f(f  'dii\,  '^fitiiP,  rl.iiiihiiS,  moanlnK  il^o  '  ' 
"  [irilrl.-fl  ";  thi'  vb.,  &S  ttltf  ir  IJ[  ri'id/i.  ■  to  mlHI^  l  '  in 
hiiml^!-;."  anfl  iit  Siipiu",  ''ki  bo  or  bL-eninc  hunibli-ii  ; 
t'j'ia  .  ■' tn  Ix- Inw  lv,  "  dccura  in  Mir  6  8.  For  "  hunible " 
(I's  &  \1\  10  1^1  RV  tiiw  "poor";  Ps  10  17;  34  2: 
m  32,  "iKi=«  k";  for  "tuiriil>i«r'  (Pb  35  13).  "afflJctod'' 
[lam.  a  11:  10  3;ii.  'broughc  low  ';  for  huniblfttti 
blnueU"  [Ian.  S  'tl  "is  bruii^rJit  low,"  m  "hiimblelih 
himself";    l^s  10  10,  "  !>owilh  down  "  ;  tapfiqapArpillfil 

Is  ^r"  ■  imnillltj '■  tfol  2  I  Pta  fi  Sj :  En  BBv«nl 

o[  lii!ri)lftfi.wtc  iKtpi'  LnwJlness  '  and  "lawllnt»8  at  uliid,": 
!.>,,., .i6>r  ia  xt^  "Humble"  (Jua  4  8;    1  Pet      6;  alafr- 
Hli.  ri'  ■  luvtly,"  ntc;    1  PiiS  3  a,  tapwiniphrSni, 
"  liiijiiLilL--ieiiii>leU  "i  tavmrt6i,  "to  humtilei    QOotU*  fr^ 


(2)  (a)  In  the  OT  as  well  as  in  the  NT,  humility 
is  an  essential  characteristic  of  true  piety,  or  of  Uie 
man  who  is  right  with  God.  God  humbles  men  in 
order  to  brii^  them  to  Himself  (Dt  8  2.3,  etc),  and 
it  is  when  men  humble  themselves  before  Him  that 
they  are  accepted  (1  K  21  29:  2  Ch  7  14,  etc); 
to  "walk  humbly  with  thy  God  completes  the  Di- 
vine requirements  (Mic  6  8).  In  Ps  18  35  (2  S 
22  36)  the  quality  is  ascribed  to  God  Himself, 
*Tby  gentlenen  [or  condescmnon]  hath  made  me 
great/'^  Of  "him  that  hath  his  seat  on  hi^"  it  is 
said,  "[He)  humbleth  {shilpkSl\  himself  to  behold  the 
things  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth"  (Ps  IIS 
6).  It  is  in  the  humble  heart  that  "the  high  and 
lofty  One,  ....  whose  name  is  BsA^*  dweUs  (Isa 
67  15;  of  66  2). 

(6)  The  word  tapeinophrosune  is  not  foimd  in 
classic^  Gr  (Lightfoot)j  in  the  NT  (with  the  ex- 
cwtton  of  1  Pet  6  S)  it  is  Pauline.  In  Gr  pre- 
Christian  writers  tapeinoa  is,  with  a  few  exceptions 
in  Plato  and  Platonic  writers,  used  in  a  bad  or 
inferior  sense — as  denotu^  something  evil  or  un- 
worthy. The  prominence  it  gained  in  Christian 
thought  indicates  the  new  conc^tion  of  man  in 
rdation  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  his  fellows,  which 
is  due  to  Christianity.  It  by  no  means  implies 
slavishness  or  servility;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with 
a  right  estimate  of  oneself,  one's  ^ts  and  calling  ctf 
God^  or  with  proper  self-assertion  when  called  Tor. 
But  the  habitual  frame  of  mind  of  a  child  of  God 
is  that  of  one  who  feels  not  only  that  he  owes  all 
his  natural  gifts,  etc,  to  God,  but  that  he  has  been 
the  object  of  undeserved  redeeming  love,  and  who 
regards  himself  as  being  not  his  own,  but  God's  in 
Christ.  He  cannot  exfut  himself,  for  he  knows  that 
he  has  nothing  of  himself.  The  humble  mind  is 
tJiUB  at  the  root  of  all  oUier  graces  and  virtues. 
Self-exaltation  spoils  evetprthine.  There  can  be  no 
real  love  without  humility.  "Love,"  said  Paul, 
"vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up"'  (1  Cor  13 
4).  As  Augustine  se^,  humility  is  first,  second  and 
third  in  Chnstianity. 

(c)  Jesus  not  only  strondy  impressed  His  disci- 
ples with  the  need  of  humility,  but  was  in  Himself 
its  supreme  example.  He  described  Himself  as 
"meek  and  lowly  [tapetnos]  in  heart"  (Mt  11  29). 
The  first  of  the  Beatitudes  was  to  "the  poor  in 
spirit"  (Mt  6  3),  and  it  was  "the  meek"  who 
should  "inherit  the  earth."  Humility  is  the  way 
to  true  greatness:  he  who  should  "humble  himself 
as  this  little  child"  should  be  "the  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven";  "Whosoever  shall  exalt  him- 
self shall  be  humbled;  and  whosoever  shall  humble 
himself  shall  be  exalted"  (Mt  18  4;  28  12;  Lk 
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14  11:  18  14).  To  tbe  humble  mind  truth  ia  re- 
vealed (Mt  11  26;  Ue  10  21).  Jeeus  set  a  touch- 
ing example  of  humility  in  £u8  watAiiiuc  His  disci- 
ples' feet  (Jn  13  1-17). 

(d)  St.  Paul,  therefore,  makes  an  earnest  appeal 
to  Christians  (Phil  3  1-U)  that  they  should  cherish 
and  manifest  the.  Spirit  of  their  Lord's  htunility — 
"in  lowliness  of  mmd  each  coimting  other  better 
than  himself,"  and  adduces  the  supreme  example  of 
tlie  aelf-mptyiiK  (k6n6n»)  of  Christ:  "Have  this 
mind  in  you,  wtuoh  was  also  in  Christ  Jeeus,"  etc. 
The  rendering  of  heautOn  ekitOaen  (Phil  S  7  AV)  by 
"he  humbled  himself"  has  g^ven  rise  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Incarnation  as  "the  Himiiliation  of 
Christ." 

(e)  There  is  a  false  humility  which  Paul  warns 
agunst,  a  self-eought,  "voluntary  humility"  (Col 
S  18.23).  This  still  exists  in  many  forma,  and  has 
to  be  guarded  against.  It  is  not  genuine  humiUty 
when  we  humble  ourselves  witii  the  feelii^  that  we 
are  greater  than  others,  but  only  when  we  do  not 
think  of  self  at  all.  It  is  not  alone  the  s^ise  of  sin 
that  should  create  the  humble  epirit:  Jesus  had  no 
on.  It  belongs  not  merely  to  the  creature,  but  even 
to  a  son  in  relation  to  God.  There  may  be  much 
self-satisfaction  where  sinfulness  is  confessed.  We 
ma^  be  proud  of  our  bumilitv.  It  is  necessai^  also 
always  to  beware  of  "the  pride  that  wes  humility." 

W.  L.  Waleeb 
HUMPS,  humps:  Appears  in  Isa  SO  6  in  ARV 
for  "bunches"  in  AV. 

HUMTAH,  hum'ta  (Tipp)^,  fyumtah):  An  un- 
identified place  mentioned  between  Aphekah  and 
Hebron  in  the  mountain  of  Judah  (Josh  16  54). 

H0KDRED,  hun'dred  (Tl^,  mS'Oh;  htnrivj 
hekaidn).    See  Number. 

HITROBR,  hufl'gSr  {3^^,  rd^dbh;  Xt)t4«,  lim^ 
(subs.))  wwim,  peindd  (yh.):  (1)  The  desire  for 
food,  a  physiological  sensation  associated  with 
emptiness  of  the  stomach,  and  dependent  on  some 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane;  (2)  starvation  as 
the  effect  of  want  of  food,  as  Ex  16  3;  Isa  49  10; 
(3)  to  feel  the  craving  for  food  as  Dt  8  3;  when 
lued  to  indicate  the  condition  duo  to  general  Bcarcity 
offoodas  Jer  88  9;  Esk  84  29  it  is  x^Iaoed  in  Rv 
by  "famine."   The  word  is  used  to  express  the 

foverty  which  follows  idleness  and  doth  (Prov  19 
5).  The  absence  of  this  condition  is  given  as  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  future  state  of  happi- 
ness (laa  49  10;  Ezk  84  29;  Rev  7  16).  MeU- 
phoriciUly  the  passionate  striving  for  moral  and 

Siritual  rectitude  is  called  faungermg  and  thirating 
ter  righteousness  (Mt  6  6):  and  we  satisfaction 
of  the  soul  which  receives  Cnrist  is  described  as  a 
state  in  which  "he  shall  not  hunger"  (Jn  6  35). 

On  two  occasions  it  ia  said  of  Our  Lord  that  He 
hungered  (Mt  21  18;  Lk  4  2):  9  t  the  old  Eng. 
expression  "an  hungred"  is  used,  the  "an"  bein^  a 
prefix  which  indicates  that  the  condition  is  being 
continued  .(Mt  13  1.3;  36  35.37.42.44;  Mk  3  25: 
Lk  6  3  AV).  In  Mt  4  2  AV,  "an  hunted"  has 
bem  changed  to  "hindered"  in  RV.  ''Hard  be- 
stead and  hungry"  in  Isa  8  21  means  bested 
(that  is,  placed)  in  a  condition  of  hardship,  "sore 
distressecl,"  ARV.  The  word  occurs  in  Spenser, 
"Thus  ill  bestedd  and  fearful  more  of  shame"  (I, 
i,  24).  The  reference  of  the  af^ravation  of  the 
sensation  of  hunger  when  one  who  is  starving 
awakes  from  a  dream  of  food  (Isa  39  8)  is  graphi- 
cally illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  antarctic 
voyage  (Shackleton,  Heart  of  the  ArUart^,  II,  9). 

  AUBX.  Macalister 

UU  KTINO,  faunt'ing  (Tt} ,  sayidk) :  The  hunting 
of  wild  animals  for  eport,  or  for  the  defence  of  men 


and  flocks,  or  for  food,  was  common  in  Western 
Asia  and  Egypt,  esp.  in  early  times.  Some  of  the 
Egyp  and  Assyr  kmgs  w^  great  hunta«  in  the 
first  sense,  for  example  Amenhotep  III  (1411-1376 
BC),  "a  lion-hunting  and  buU-baiting  I%araoh," 
who  boasted  of  having  slain  76  bulb  in  the  course 
of  one  expedition,  ana  of  having  killed  at  one  time 
or  other  102  lions;  and  the  Assyrian  conqueror, 
Tiglath-pileser  I  (c  1100  BC),  who  claimed  4  wild 
buTl&  14  elephants  and  920  lions  as  the  trophies  of 
his  aldll  and  courage. 

The  Bib.  prototype  of  tiieee  heroes  of  war  and 
the  chase  is  Nimrod,  "a  mighty  hunter  before  Jeh" 

(Gen  10  9),  that  is  perhaps  "a  hunter 
1.  ITimrod  who  had  no  eauat,"  a  figure  not  ^et 
and  His  clearly  identifiable  with  any  histoncal 
Like  or  mythical  character  in  the  A^ro- 

Bab  monuments,  but  possibly  the 
Gilgamesh  of  the  great  epic,  who  may  be  the  hero 
represented  on  seals  and  reliefs  as  victorious  over 
the  lion  (Skinner,  "Gen,"  ICC,  208).  We  are  n- 
minded  also  of  Samson's  exploit  at  Hmnah  (Jgs 
14  5  f),  but  this,  like  David's  encounter  with  the  Uon 
and  the  bear  (1  S  17  34f)  and  Benaiah's  stru^e 
with  a  lion  in  a  pit  on  a  snowy  day  (2  S  23  20), 
was  an  occasional  incident  and  scarcely  comes 
under  the  category  of  hunting.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence ikAt  hunting  for  roort  was  ever  practised  by 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  Not  until  the  time 
of  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  a  hunting  establish- 
ment and  was  a  great  hunter  of  boars,  stags,  and  wikl 
asses  (Jos,  BJ,  I,  xxi,  13),  mastering  as  many  as  40 
beasts  in  one  day,  do  we  find  a  ruler  of  Pal  indulging 
in  this  pastime. 

Hunting,  however,  for  the  two  other  purposes 
mentioned  above  was  probably  as  frequent  among 

the  laraeutes,  even  aSiex  they  had 
S.  Huntlne  oeaaed  to  be  nomads,  as  among  their 
in  the  Ox    neighbors.  We  know  indeed  m  only 

two  personal  examples,  both  in  the 
patriarchal  period  and  both  outside  the  direct  line 
of  laraelitifii  descent:  Esau  (Gen  36  27  ff)  and 
Ishmael  (Gen  31  20);  but  there  are  several  refer- 
ences and  many  figurative  allusions  to  the  pursuit 
and  its  methods  and  instruments.  Hunting  (inclu- 
sive of  fowling)  is  mentioned  in  the  Pent  in  the  regu- 
lation about  pouring  out  ihe  blood  and  covering  it 
with  dust  (Lev  17  13);  and  there  is  a  general 
reference  in  the  proverb  (Prov  12  27):  "The  sloth- 
ful man  roasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in  hunting." 
The  hunting  of  the  lion  is  assumed  in  Ezekiel's 
allegory  of  the  lioness  and  her  two  whelps  (Ezk  19 
1-9;  cf  Job  10  16);  of  the  antelope  or  oryx  (Dt 
14  5;  Isa  61  20);  of  the  roe  (Prov  6  6);  of  the 

Eartridge  in  the  mountains  (1  S  26  20),  and  of 
irds  in  general  in  many  passages.  Hunting  is 
iwobably  implied  in  the  statement  about  the  pro 
viaon  of  harts,  gaselles  and  roebucks  for  Soknnon's 
kitchen  (1  K  4  23),  and  to  some  extent  in  ihe  r^er- 
ence  to  the  den  of  lions  in  Babylon  (Dnl  6  7  fT). 

The  weapons  most  frequent^  employed  by  hunt- 
ers seem  to  have  been  bows  and  arrows.  Isaac 
(Gen  37  3)  commands  Esau  to  take 
8.  MeUiods  his  bow  and  quiver  and  procure  him 
of  Hnnten  venison  orgame  (cf  also  Isa  7  24;  Job 
41  28).  Tbia  method  is  am]  3ly  illus- 
trated by  the  monum^ts.  Aahur-nazir-pallll  (885- 
860  BC)  and  Darius  (c  600  BC),  for  example,  are 
depicted  shooting  at  lions  from  the  chariot.  Use 
was  also  made  of  the  sword,  the  spear,  the  dart  or 
javelin,  the  sling  and  the  club  (Job  41  26.28  f ,  where 
the  application  of  these  weapons  to  hunting  is  im- 
plied). _  The  larger  animals  were  sometimes  ciuight 
m  a  pit.  The  classical  reference  is  in  Ezelciers 
allegory,  "He  was  taken  in  their  pit"  (ahaheUh,  Ezk 
19  1.8;  cf  also  Isa  24  17f:  Jer  48  43f;  Fa  86  7, 
etc).  The  details  of  this  mode  of  etqiture  asinactisea 
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at  the  present  day,  and  probably  in  anrient  times, 
are  described  by  Tristram  in  his  Natural  History  of 
theBibU  (118  f).  A  more  elaborate  method  is  de- 
Boribed  by  Maepero  in  Ledurta  Atstorigues  (286). 


AflByrlaa  Uon  Hunt. 


To  make  the  pit-capture  more  effective,  nets  were 
also  employed:  "They  spread  their  net  over  him" 
(Ezk  19  8;  cf  Ps  86  7).  When  caught,  the  lion 
was  sometunefl  placed  in  a  lai^e  wooden  cage  (Ezk 
19  9,  fUghar.  the  Assyr  shigdru;  for  the  word  and 
the  thing  cf  SBOT,  "Ezk,^'  Eng.,  132;  Heb,  71). 
The  lion  (or  any  other  lai^  animal)  was  led  about 
by  a  ring  or  hook  ikSh)  inserted  in  the  jaws  or  nose 
(2  K  19  28=-l8a  87  129;  Ezk  19  4.9;  29  4;  88  4). 
From  wild  animals  the  brutal  Assyrians  transferred 
tike  custom  to  their  human  captives,  as  the  Israel- 
ites were  well  aware  (2  Ch  88  11  RVm.  Heb  h&^^; 
for  monumental  illustrations  cf  SBOT,  "Ezk," 
Eng.,  1^  0-  Nets  were  also  used  for  other  animals 
flueh  aa  Uie  oryx  or  wtelope  (Isa  SI  20).  The 
Egyp  and  Assyr  monimients  show  that  dogs  were 
employed  in  hunting  in  the  ancient  East,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  were  put  to  this  service 
by  the  Hebrews  also,  but  there  Is  no  clear  Bib. 
evidence,  as  "greyhound"  in  Prov  80  31  is  a  ques- 
tionable rendering.  Job  indeed  (Anl,  TV,  viii,  9) 
mentions  the  hunting  dog  in  a  law  ascribed  to 
Moees,  but  the  value  of  the  allusion  is  uncertain. 

The  banting  of  birds  or  fowltzit  to  no  often  referred  or 
•Duded  to  Uwt  it  must  bave  been  very  widely  practised 
(cf  Ps  91  3;  184  7;  Prov  1  17;  6  5; 
Eccl  e  12;  Am  8  5,  etc).  The  only  bird 
BpedDcatly  mentioned  is  tbe  partridge . 
said  to  be  bmited  on  tbe  mountains  (i  S 
96  20).  Tbe  method  of  bunting  Is  sup- 
posed by  Tristram  (.NHB,  225)  to  be  that 
still  prevalent — continual  pursuit  until  tbe 
creature  Is  struck  down  by  sticks  thrown  along  tbe 
ground— but  the  Interpretation  is  uncertain.  Birds  were 
generally  caught  by  snares  or  traps.  Two  passages  are 
peculiarly  instructive  on  this  point:  Job  18  8-10,  where 
six  words  are  used  for  such  contrivances,  represented 
nspeGttvel7l^"net."  "tolls,"  "gin,"  "Bnare,"^'nooBe," 


4.  Foiriers 
and  Their 
Snares 


Hunting  Deer  In  an  Enclosed  Field. 


"tntp";  and  Am  3  6,  which  Is  important  enough  to  be 
dtetf  In  full:  "Can  a  bird  fall  in  a  snare  upon  the 
earth,  where  no  gin  is  set  for  liim  7  shall  a  snare  spring 
op  from  tbe  ground,  and  have  taken  nothing  at  all  7 ' 
The  word  for  "snare"  In  this  passage  (paA)  probably 
describes  a  net  laid  on  the  ground,  perhaps  a  circular 
net  like  the  Egyp  bird-trap  represented  in  the  Cam- 


ftrUss  BihU,  "Amos,"  157.  The  word  for  "gin,"  usually 
tr4  In  BV  '  snare"  (m0^«h,  lit.  "fowling  instrument  ) 
la  supposed  to  refer  elUier  to  tbe  bait  (lb.  168)  or  to  the 


catch  connected  with  it  which  causes  the  net  to  collapse 
(Siegfried).  For  a  full  account  of  Egyp  modes  of  fowl- 
ing which  probably  Illustrate  ancient  FiUeetlnian  methods, 
cf  Wilkinson,  Popular  AecouiU.  II.  178-83.  The  two 
words  {.iKilfitk  and  pafr)  mentioned  above  are  used  flc> 
uratiTdy  In  many  OT  passages,  the  former  repeatedly  Si 
the  deadly  Influence  of  Canaanltlsh  Idolatry  on  Israel,  as 
In  Ex  83  33,  "For  if  tbou  serve  their  gods.  It  will  surely 
be  a  snare  unto  thee"  (cf  Ex  84  12;  Dt  7  16;  Josn 
83  13).  The  use  of  the  hawk  in  rowllne,  which  Is  at- 
tested for  Northern  Syria  by  a  bas-relief  found  In  1908 
at  SakJM^euzi.  is  not  mentioned  In  tbe  OT.  but  there 
may  perhaps  be  an  allusioa  In  Adoc  (Bar  3  17,  "they 
that  had  toelr  pastime  with  the  fowls  of  the  air").  A 
reference  to  tbe  use  of  decoys  has  been  found  In  Jer  fi 
27,  "a  cage  ....  full  of  birds."  but  that  is  a  doubtful 
Intwroetatlon,  and  In  the  Or  of  Sir  11  30.  "As  a  decoy 
partridge  In  a  cage,  so  Is  the  heart  of  a  proud  man,"  but 
tbe  Heb  text  of  the  latter  la  less  explicit.   See  Fowlbb. 

The  NT  has  a  few  figurative  alluaona  to  hunting. 
The  words  for  "catch^in  Mk  12  13  and  U  11  54 
{agreHQ  and  there&o)  mean  lit.  "hunt," 
6.  Alltxsions  The  vb.  "ensnare"  (oooideud)  occurs 
In  flie  IIT  once  in  the  Gospels  {Mi  82  15),  and 
the  noun  "snare"  {■pagis)  is  met  with 
in  5  passages  (Lk  81  34;  Rom  11  9;  1  Tim  8  7: 
6  9;  2  Tim  a  26).  Another  word  for  "snare" 
(bnJcAos),  which  means  lit.  "nooae"  (RVm),  ia  used 
in  1  Cor  7  35.  The  words  for  "Uungs  that  cause 
stumbling"  and  "stumble"  (s&dndoZon  and  skanda- 
lizS)  may  possibly  conceal  in  some  passages  an  allu- 
sion to  a  hunter's  trap  or  snare.  Skandalon  is 
closely  allied  to  akandAl^ron,  "the  stick  in  a  trap 
on  which  the  bait  is  placed,"  and  ia  used  in  LXX  for 
mdipeth.  The  abundant  use  of  imagery  taken  from 
hunting  in  the  Bible  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  the 
comparative  rarity  of  literal  references. 

LrrKBATiTRC. — In  addition  to  tbe  works  dted  In  the 
coiu^  of  tbe  art.,  the  art.  "Hunting"  in  DB^,  HDB 
large  and  small.  EB,  Jew  Site;  and  "Jagd"  In  Oerntan 
Bible  Did:  Of  Outbe,  Rlebmi,  and  Wiener,  and  in  RB*. 

  William  Taylor  Smith 

UUPUAH,  Wtam  (D^^n,  ^aphdm,  "coast- 
inhabitant"):  One  of  BMijamin's  sons  and  head  oi 
the  Ht^hamlte  family  (Nu  86  39).  See  Hcfpim. 

HUPPAH,  hup'a  (H^l^,  kuppdk,  "protection"); 
The  priest  in  chaige  of  Uie  13th  course  as  prescribed 
under  David  (1  Ch  84  13). 

HUPPIM,  hup'im  (D'^IJ ,  hupplm,  "coast- 
people"):  Probably  a  variant  form  of  Hupham 
(q.v.).  From  the  only  mention  made  of  him  (Gen 
46  21;  1  Ch  7  12.15),  his  direct  descent  ia  difficult 

to  establish. 

HUR,  hftr  (^in ,  huT) : 

(1)  A  prominent  official  in  Israel.  With  Aaron 
he  held  up  Moses'  hands  during  the  battle  af^ainst 
the  Amalekites  (Ex  17  10.12)  and  assisted  him  aa 
judicial  head  of  the  people  during  Moses'  stay  in 
the  mount  (Ex  8i  14), 

(2)  Grandfather  of  Bezalel,  the  head  artificer 
in  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex  81  2: 
8S  30;  88  22;  2  Ch  1  6).  He  is  here  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  in  1  Ch  is  connected  with 
the  same  by  descent  through  Caleb  (2  19.20.50; 
4  1.4).  Jos  (An^,  III,  ii,  4;  vi,  1)  makes  him  identi- 
cal with  (1)  and  the  husband  of  Miriam. 

(3)  One  of  the  five  kings  of  Midian  slain  along 
with  BsJaam  when  Israel  avenged  the  "matter  of 
Peor"  upon  this  people  (Nu  81  8;  cf  vb  1.2.16). 
In  Josh  18  21  these  kings  are  epokoi  of  as  "chiefs 
[n'si'im]  of  Midian"  and  "prmcea  [rfttkhlm]  of 
Sihon,"  king  of  the  Amorites. 

(4)  According  to  1  K  4  8  AV,  the  father  of  one 
of  Solomon's  twelve  officers  who  provided  food  for 
the  king's  household^  and  whose  district  was  tlie 
hill  country  of  Ephraim.  Here  RV  has  "Ben-hur," 
taking  the  Heb  ben,  "son  of,"  as  part  of  the  proper 
name;  and  the  same  is  true  in  reference  to  the 
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names  of  four  others  of  these  officers  (cf  va  9.10. 
11.13). 

(5)  Father  of  Rephaiafa.  who  was  one  of  the  build- 
on  of  the  waU  under  N^iemiah,  and  ruler  of  half 
the  district  of  Jetra  (Ndb  S  9). 

  Benjamin  Reno  Downee 

HURAI,  hQ'n,  hfl'rft-I,  hfl-ra'I  Clin,  fyHray, 
"linen-weaver"):  One  of  David's  "mighty  mem" 
mentioned  in  1  Cb  11  32  as  of  the  brooks  of  Gaaah, 
i.e.  from  Mt.  Gaash.  In  the  ||  2  S  SS  30,  the 
orthography  ia  Hiddai. 

HURAHjha'ram  (O^fH,  f^Hrdm,  "noble-bom"): 

(1)  Grandson  of  Beniamin  (1  Ch  8  fi). 

(2)  IGng  of  Tyre  in  alliance  with  David  and  Solo- 
mon. So  named  in  2  Ch  S  3.11.12;  8  2;  «  10.21, 
but  elsewhere  written  Hiram  (tj.v.). 

(3)  The  Tyrian  artisan  who  is  so  named  in  2  Ch 
2  13;  4  11.16,  but  elsewhere  caUed  "Hiram." 

HURI,  hQ'n  OTn,  hun,  'linen  weaver"):  One 
of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Gad,  and  father  of 
Abihail,  a  chief  man  of  hia  family  (1  Ch  6  14). 

HURT,  h^:  Hie  term  (noun  and  vb.)  Teprasenta 
a  large  numb^  of  Heb  words,  of  which  the  chidT  are 
n,  to'  (vb.  yyi,  MV),  "evil"  (Gen.J6  29;  1  S 
84  9;  Fa  86  4,  etc),  and  '^t  or  ,  akaAer  or 
thebher  (from  ,  aftaftAor),  "a  fracture"  or  "break- 
ing" (Jer  6  14;  8  11.21;  10  19;  cf  Ex  22  10.14). 
In  Or  a  principal  vb.  is  iSiK4u,  adikio,  "to  do  in- 
justice" (Lk  10  19;  Rev  2  11;  6  6,  etc);  once 
the  word  "hurt"  is  used  in  AV  (Acts  27  10,  story 
of  Paul's  shipwreck)  for  SjSpn,  Atifcrw,  "injury 
(thus  RV).  In  RV  "hurt"  sometimes  takes  the 
place  of  other  words  in  AV,  as  "sick"  (Prov  23  35), 
breach"  (Isa  80  26),  "bruise"  (Jer  80  12;  Nah 
8  19) ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  word  in 
AV  is  exchanged  in  RV  for  "evil"  (Josh  24  20), 
"harm"  (Acts  18  10),  or,  as  above,  "injury"  (Acts 
87  10).  These  referencea  sufficiently  show  the 
meaning  of  the  word — harm,  bruise,  breakii^,  etc. 
In  Jer  (u£  tupra)  the  word  is  used  flcuratively  for 
moral  diseaae  or  owruptlon.  Jambb  0^ 

HDSBANl),  huiWd  CBTV,  *%9h;  afOr): 
In  the  Heb  household  the  husband  and  father  was 
the  chief  personage  of  an  institution  which  was  re- 
garded as  more  than  a  social  organism,  inasmuch 
as  the  family  in  primitive  Sem  society  had  a 
distinctively  religious  character  and  significance. 
It  was  through  it  that  the  ciUt  of  the  nousehold 
and  tribal  deities  was  practised  and  perp>etuated. 
The  housefather,  by  virtue  of  being  the  family 
head,  was  priest  of  the  housdiold,  and  as  such, 
responsible  tor  the  rel^pous  life  of  the  family  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  family  altar.  As  priest  he 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  family  gods,  as  at  first, 
before  the  centralization  of  worship,  he  did  to  Jeh 
as  the  tribal  or  national  Deity.  We  see  this  re- 
flected in  the  stories  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
and  in  the  Book  of  Job.  This  goes  far  to  explain 
such  records  as  we  have  in  Gen  31  53;  88  9,  and 
the  exceptional  reverence  that  was  paid  the  paternal 
sepulchera  (1  S  20  6).  Abraham  was  regarded 
as  being  the  father  of  a  nation.  It  was  customary, 
it  would  seern^  to  assign  a  "father"  to  every  known 
tribe  and  nation  (Gen  10).  So  the  family  came  to 
play  an  important  and  constructive  part  in  Heb 
thought  and  life,  forming  the  base  upon  which  the 
social  structure  was  built,  merging  gradually  into 
the  wider  organism  of  the  clan  or  tribe,  and  vitally 
affecting  at  last  the  political  and  rehgbus  life  of  the 
nation  itself. 

The  husband  from  the  first  had  supreme  author* 
ity  over  hia  wife,  or  wives,  and  children.   In  his 


own  domain  his  rule  was  w^-nigh  absolute.  The 
wife,  or  wives,  looked  up  to  him  as  their  lord  (Gen 
18  12).  He  was  chief  (cf  Arab.  thilUe),  and  to  dis- 
honor him  was  a  crime  to  be  punished  by  death 
(Ex  81  15.17).  He  was  permitted  to  divorce  hia 
wife  with  little  reason,  and  divorces  were  all  too 
common  (Dt  83  13.19.28.20;  Isa  SO  1;  Jer  8  8: 
6  8;  Mai  8  16,  etc).  The  wife  seems  to  have  had 
no  redress  if  wronged  by  him.  Absolute  faithful- 
ness, though  required  of  the  wife,  was  apparently 
not  expected  or  exacted  of  the  husband,  so  long  as 
he  dia  not  violate  the  r^ts  of  another  husband. 
In  general  among  Eastern  people  women  were 
lighUy  esteemed,  as  in  the  Japhetic  nations  thev 
came  to  be,  Plato  counted  a  state  "disorganized 
"where  slaves  are  disobedient  to  their  masters,  &nd 
wives  are  on  equality  with  their  husbands."  "Is 
there  a  human  being,"  asks  Socrates,  "with  whom 
you  talk  less  than  with  your  wife?"  But  from  the 
first,  among  the  Hebrews  the  ideal  husband  trained 
his  household  in  the  way  th^  should  go  religiously, 
as  well  as  instructed  than  in  the  traditions  of  the 
family,  the  tjibe,  and  the  nation  (Gen  18  19:  Ex 
18  26;  18  8;  Dt  6  7.  etc).  It  was  due  to  this,  in 
part  at  least,  that,  in  ^ite  of  the  discords  and  evils 
mcident  to  polj^^amy,  the  H^  hoiisehold  was  a 
nursery  of  virtue  and  piety  to  an  unusual  d^ree, 
and  became  a  genuine  anticipation  of  the  ideal  real- 
ized later  in  the  Christian  home  (1  Cor  7  2ff; 
Eph  6  26;  1  Pet  8  7). 

Used  figuratively  of  the  relation  (1)  between  Jeh 
and  His  people  (Isa  64  5;  Jer  Z  14:  Hob  8  19  f); 
(2)  between  Christ  and  His  church  (Mt  9  15;  2  Cor 
11  2;  Eph  6  25;  Rev  19  7;  81  2). 

Geo.  B.  Eaqer 

HUSBANDMAN,  huzlsand-man,  HUSBANDRT, 
huz'band-ri:  Hu^andman,  originally  a  "house- 
holder^' or  "master  of  the  house,"  is  now  limited 
in  its  meaning  to  "farmer"  or  "tiller  of  the  soil." 
In  this  sense  it  is  the  correct  tr  of  the  various  Bib. 
words:  np-T^  10'^'^ ,  'Uh  'itdiUim&h,  lit.  "maa  of  the 
soil"  (Gen  9  20);  '^Ifi,  'ikkdr,  lit.  "digger,"  "a 
farmer"  (2  Ch  86  10;  Jer  81  24;  61  23;  Am 
6  16:  Joet  1  11);  3^,  giUA,  "to  dig"  (2  K  86 
12);  33;,  y^hoM,  "to  dig*'  (Jer  68  16);  y*mn*h 

rirgdBf  "cultivator"  (Mt  81  33ff;  Jn  16  1;  Jaa 
7).  See  AaiuCDi/rnBE. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  Pal  and  Syria  today 
for  a  rich  man  to  own  lands  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  country.  He  sets  farmers  over  these  differ- 
ent tracts  who,  with  the  helpers,  do  the  plowing, 

filanting,  reaping,  etc;  or  he  lets  out  his  lands  to 
armers  who  pay  him  an  annual  rental  or  return  to 
him  a  certain  percentage  of  the  crop.  Much  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  for  example,  was  imtil  recently 
owned  by  Beirut  proprietors  and  fanned  in  this 
wa^.  The  writer  while  riding  on  the  plain  near 
ancient  Dan,  was  surprised  to  overtake  an  acquaint- 
ance from  Bieirut  (3  days'  journey  away),  who  had 
just  dismounted  at  one  of  his  farms  to  inspect  it 
and  to  receive  the  annual  account  of  his  farmer. 
The  pride  with  which  the  husbandman  pointed  out 
the  abundant  harvest  will  not  be  forgotten.  All 
the  difficulties  of  tiie  owner  with  his  husbandmen 
described  by  Jesus  are  often  repeated  today. 

Figurative:  Jesus  stUd  "I  am  the  true  vine,  and 
my  father  is  the  husbandman"  (Jn  16  1).  Hesows, 
cultivates,  prunes  and  expects  fruits  from  His  church. 
In  the  parable  of  the  Householder  (Mt  81  33  ff), 
the  wicked  husbandmen  were  the  Jews.  The  church 
is  referred  to  as  "God's  husbandry"  in  1  Cor  8  9 
(m  "tilled  Und").  James  A.  Patch 

HUSBAND'S  BROTHER  (D^^  yabhUm, 
"brother-in-law";  i«i>Ya|ftppi4«,  epigctmbnAd;  Late 
Lat  lanr):  He  was  required  (Dt  86  5-10;  Mt  88 
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24)  "to  perform  the  duty  of  a  husband's  brother" 
ij/ibtftnoh) ;  that  is,  if  his  brother,  living  with  him 
on  the  paternal  estate,  died  without  nuue  issue,  he 
should  take  the  widow  to  wife,  and  "raise  up  seed 
unto  his  brother,"  the  firstborn  of  the  new  marriage 
inheriting  the  deceased  Isotiier's  estate.  Refural 
of  the  duty  was  posuble,  but  entailed  public  oeremo- 
mal  disgrace  and  lasting  reproach.  This  provision 
for  a  specific  case  modified  the  general  law  which 
forbade  the  marriage  of  a  mster-in-law  (Lev  18  16. 
18).  It  was  a  patriarchal  custom  (Gen  38;  Judah 
and  Tamar),  and  is  alluded  to  in  Ruth  1  11-13.  A 
rdated  custom  is  found  in  Ruth  4  1,  Boas  playing, 
however,  the  part,  not  of  lenr  ("brother-in-law"), 
but  ("redeenoo").   It  was  at  least  theoreti- 

cally in  force  in  Our  Load's  time  (Mt  22  23-28;  the 
fnMStion  of  tlie  Sadducees  oonoerning  the  resurrec- 
tion). Fot  the  oriidn  and  object  of  this  custom  see 

fAMTLT,  MaRRIAOB. 

Philip  Wendell  Crankell 
HUSHAH,  hQ'sha  (TV^n,  fiilahah,  "haste"): 
Mentioned  in  1  Ch  4  4  as  probaJ:>ly  an  individufj, 
a  Judabite,  or  a  family  name;  but  may  poaubly  be 
a  place. 

HUSHAI,  hn'ahl,  ha'shft-I  ^Oahay, 
Xo«n(,  Chouui;  Jos,  ChouH) :  An  Arotute, 
native  of  Archi  or  Erech(?),  W.  of  Bethel  on  the 
northern  border  of  Benjamin  and  southern  border 
of  Joseph  (Josh  16  2).  Hushai  was  one  of  David's 
most  faitMul  and  wise  counsellors.  Wh^  David 
was  fleeing  from  Jems  and  Absalom,  Hushal  met 
him,  having  his  coat  rent  and  earth  on  his  head. 
The  king  persuaded  him  to  return  to  Jems,  feign 
sutmiismoD  to  Absalom,  and  try  to  defeat  the  counsel 
of  Ahithophel  (2  8  16  32  f).  Whatever  Absalom 
decided  on,  Hushtu  was  to  send  word  to  David 
throu^  two  young  men,  sons  of  the  priests  Zadok 
and  Abiathar  (18  34-36).  Hushu  obeyed,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Absalom  to  adopt  his  counsel 
rather  than  that  of  Ahithophel  (2  S  16  16—17  14). 
He  sent  word  to  David  of  the  nature  of  Ahithophel  s 
counsel,  and  the  king  made  good  his  escape  that 
ni^t  across  the  Jordan.  The  result  was  the  suicide 
of  Ahithophel  and  the  ultimate  d^eat  and  death 
of  Absalom.  J.  J.  Rbbvb 

HUSHAM,  ha'sham  (Q^n ,  huihdm,  Qea  86  34; 
D^,  hUthOmy  1  Ch  1  46-46,  "alert"):  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  reference.  Husham  was  one  of  the 
kings  of  Edom,  and  according  to  the  latter  he  was 
"of  the  land  of  the  Temanites"  and  (1  Ch  1  35  f) 
descended  from  Esau. 

HUSHATHTTE,  ha'shath-It  OO^n,  ^^hOihl, 
"a  dw^er  in  Hiuhah"?):  The  patamqrmic  ^ven 
in  two  forms,  but  probably  of  the  same  man,  Sib- 
beccai,  one  of  David's  t^iirty  heroes  (2  S  31  18; 
1  Ch  U  29;  20  4;  27  11),  or  Mebnnnai  ss  named 
in  the  fl  passa^  (2  S  28  27). 

UUSUIM,  ha'shim  <pt/ll^,  D*^,  D^^'Bl,  ^H^tm, 
"hasters"): 

(1)  Family  name  of  the  children  of  Dan  (Gen  46 
23),  but  of  form  "Shuham"  in  Nu  26  42. 

(2)  Hie  sons  of  Aher,  of  the  lineage  of  Benjamin 
(1  Ch  7  12). 

(3)  One  of  the  wives  of  Shahanum,  of  the  family 
of  Benjamin  (1  Cb  8  8.11). 

HUSHSHATHXTE,  huah'diath-It  (T^^,  htuk- 
Aathl).  Same  as  Hushathtte  (q.v.),  except  in 
reduplicated  form  (1  Oi  27  11;  cf  11  29,  Heb 
iwonundation). 

HUSKS,  husks  (Kcpdno,  kerdiia,  i.e.  "little 
horns,"  Uc  IS  16):   These  are  the  pods  of  the 


Carob  Tree  (CtrtOonia 
titiqua). 


carob  tree  (RVm),  also  called  the  locust  tree  {Cera- 
Umia  sUiqua).  Tim  tree  flourishes  all  over  Pal, 
esp.  on  the  western  mountain  slopes  toward  the  sea; 
by  the  Arabs  it  is  called  kharrw.  It  is  dioecious, 
has  dense,  dark,  evergreen 
foliage,  glossy  leaves  and 
lon^  curved  pods,  like 
smaU  horns  (hence  the 
name).  These  pods  which 
are  from  4  to  9  in.  in 
length,  have  a  leathery 
case  containing  a  pulpy 
substance  in  which  the 
beans  are  imbedded;  this 
pulp  is  (rf  a  pleasant, 
sweetish  flavor  and  has  a 
characteristic  odor,  and  is 
much  loved  by  children. 
The  pods  are  sold  in  the 
markets,  both  as  cattle 
food  and  for  the  poor, 
who  extract  by  boiling 
them  a  sweetish  substance  like  molasses.  The  tra- 
dition that  the  "locusts"  of  Mt  8  4;  Mk  1  6  were 
carob  pods  is  preserved  in  Hie  name  ^ven  to  tiiem, 
"St.  John's  bread,"  but  it  has  little  to  be  said  for  it. 

E.  W.  G.  Masterhan 
HtJZ,  buz  (Gen  22  21  AV).   See  Uz. 

HUZZAB,  huz'sb  (3$!^,  hucsObh,  only  in  Nah  2 
7  AV  and  RVm):  Its  meaning  is  doubtful.  Accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  it  is  a  vb.,  Hoph.  of  1^ ,  ^SbhcAk, 
"flow,"  hraice  to  be  rendered  with  preceding  ver, 
"The  palace  is  dissolved  and  made  to  flow  down." 
Wordsworth  made  it  Pual  of  Sj},  nOgfOth,  "fix": 
"The  palace  is  dissolved,  thou^  established." 
LXX  renders  with  the  next  word,  he  huvdetasia 
apokal^p}Uhi,  "The  foundation  [or  treasure]  is  un- 
covered." AV,  RVm  and  ARV  text  make  it  Hoph. 
of  nd^abh,  "fix,"  hence  "It  is  decreed."  Feriiaps 
more  probably,  with  AV  and  RV  text  and  ARVm, 
it  is  a  name,  or  noun  with  the  article  (or  the  cor- 
ruption of  such  a  word),  referring  eiUier  to  the 
AMyr  fiueen,  or  personifying  N'meveh.  No  such 
queen  is  now  known,  but  ABaynology  may  throw 
h^t.  Hie  "name"  interpretation  accords  best 
with  the  general  trend  of  the  passage,  which  d^ 
scribes  the  discomfiture  of  a  royal  peraonaoe. 
BDB  calls  it  "perhaps  textual  error."  The 
Massoretic  vocalization  may  be  at  fault. 

  Philip  Wendell  Crannbll 

HYACIinS,  hTapsinth  (Muciveot,  hvdkinlhos): 
RV  uses  this  word  in  Rev  9  17  for  AV  "jacinth," 
with  reference,  not  to  stone,  but  to  dark-purple 
color.  In  Beiv  21  20,  where  stone  is  meant» 
RV  tr-  "sapphire." 

HTASBS,  hlfa-de*.  See  Astroloqt,  II,  4. 

HYDASPES,  hl-das'pSs  C^^urvi]«>  HuddspSs): 
A  river  mentioned  in  Jth  1  6  in  connection  wiUi 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  but  otherwise  unknown. 
It  is  possible  there  may  be  a  eonfuuon  with  the 
Hydaspes  of  India.  Some  have  conjectured  an 
identity  with  the  Choaspes. 

HTENA»  hl-e'na  OP)^  >  ^bkU"'  [Jer  12  9] ; 
LXX  ImIyh,  hualnS   [Jer  12  9;    Ecclus  IS  18]: 

d  Arab.        or        ,       or  iabu\  "hyaena" ;  cf 

D'^yi?,  s-bhd'lm,  Zeboim  [1  S  18  18;  Neh  11  34]; 
also  cf  t^yt,  tibh'dn,  Zibeon  [Gen  86  2.14.20; 
1  Ch  1  38];  but  not  O^a?,  s'bhSyim,  Zeboiun 
[Gen  10  19;  14  2,  etc)):  £V  does  not  contam  the 
word  "hyena,"  except  in  Ecclus  13  18,  "What 
peace  is  there  between  the  hyena  and  the  dog?  aiul 
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what  peace  between  the  rich  man  and  the  poor?" 
In  Jer  12  9,  where  the  Heb  has  Aa-'apt^  ^dfrAfi"' 
(RV  "a  speckled  biid  of  prey"),  LXX  has  trx^XowF 
i^nft,  nilaum  Auoin^,  "a  hyena's  den,"  as  if 
from  a  Heb  origbal  havmg  m**^^tlA,  "cave,"  instead 
of  ha-ayi^,  "bird."  The  root  ffibAa*  may  mean  "to 
seize  as  prey"  (cf  Arab.  scbS  "lion"  or  "rapacious 
animal"),  or  "to  dip"  or  "to  dye"  Axab.  tabagh. 
"to  dye"),  hence  the  two  tr-  of  cfl6Aa«'  aa  "t^ena'* 
and  as  "speckled"  (Vulg  veraicMor). 

The  hyena  of  Pal  is  the  striped  hyena  ( Hyaena 
atriata)  which  ranges  from  India  to  North  Africa. 
The  striped,  the  spotted,  and  the  brown  Iqrenas 
constitute  a  distinct  famuy  of  the  order  ai  Car- 
nivora,  having  certain  peculiarities  of  dentition 
and  having  four  toes  on  each  foot,  instead  of  four 
behind  ana  five  in  front,  as  in  most  of  the  order. 
The  hyena  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  rarely  seen  though 
furly  abundant,  powerful  but  cowardly a  feeder 
on  carrion  and  addicted  to  grave-robbing.  The 
last  habit  in  particular  has  won  it  the  abhorrence 
of  the  natives  of  the  countries  which  it  inhabits. 
In  the  passase  cited  in  Ecdusj  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
H  is  to  the  nvena  that  the  nch  man  is  compared. 
The  jaws  ana  teeth  of  the  hyena  are  exceedin^y 
strong  and  fitted  for  crushing  bones  which  have 
resisted  the  efforts  of  dogs  and  jackals.  Its  dens 
are  in  desolate  places  and  are  littered  with  frag- 
ments of  skeletons.  "Is  my  heritage  unto  me  as  a 
q>eckled  bird  of  prey?"  (Jer  12  9)  becomes  a  more 
striking  passage  if  the  LXX  is  followed,  "la  my 
heritage  unto  me  as  a  hyena's  den?" 

Sha^ip^J?ibd\  "Cleft  of  the  hyenas,"  is  the 
name  of  a  valley  north  of  WAdirvl-^^,  and  WAdi- 
AburDihd.^  (of  similar  meaning)  is  the  name  of  an 
affluent  of  W&di^-^eU.  Either  of  these,  or  possi- 
bly ITddi-uZ-^Tctt  itself,  may  be  the  valley  of  Zeboim 
(valley  of  hyenas)  of  1  S  18  18. 

The  name  of  Zibeon  the  Horite  (Gen  86  2,  etc) 
is  more  dloubtfully  connected  with  "tqrraia." 

  Alfred  Ely  Dat 

HTMENAETTS,  hl-men-S'us  CY|Uv(uot,  Hwntnn 
aioa,  so  named  from  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage, 
1  Tim  1  20;  2  Tim  2  17):  A  heretical  teacher 
in  Ephesus,  an  opponent  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
in  the  former  reference  associates  him  with  Alex- 
ander (see  Alexander),  and  in  the  latter,  with 
Fhiletus  (see  Philetub). 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  both  passages  where 
these  ptersons  are  mentioned,  the  name  of  Hymen- 
aeus  occurs  first,  showing,  perhaps,  that 

1.  he  was  the  leader.  In  the  passage  in 
Career        1  Tim  Hymenaeus  is  included  in 

the  "some  who  had  put  away  faith 
and  a  good  conscience  and  who  had  made  shipwreck 
concerning  faith.  The  apostle  adds  that  he  had 
ddivered  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  luto  Satan, 
ttiat  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme. 

In  the  passage  in  2  Tim,  Hymenaeus  and  I%iIetU8 
are  included  among  persons  whose  profane  and  vain 

babblings  will  increase  unto  more  un- 

2.  His  godliness,  and  whose  word  "will  eat 
Denial  of  as  doth  a  gangrene."  The  apostle 
the  Resur-  declares  that  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus 
rectlon         are  of  the  number  of  such  people  as 

those  just  described,  and  he  adds  that 
those  two  persons  "concerning  the  truth  have  eired. 
saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past  already,  ana 
overthrow  the  faith  of  some.  Then,  for  the 
guidance  of  Timothy,  he  goes  on  to  say  the  seal 
upon  the  foundation  of  God  is,  "The  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his :  and,  Let  every  one  that  nameth 
the  name  of  the  Lord  depart  from  unrighteousness." 
The  inference  intended  is,  that  though  Hymenaeus 
and  Philetus  had  named  the  name  of  Christ,  they 
did  not  depart  from  iniquity.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  identity  of  this  Hymenaeus  with  the 


person  of  the  same  name  in  1  Tim.  Accordingly, 
the  facts  mentioned  in  the  two  epistlee  must  be 
placed  together,  viz.  that  though  he  had  made  a 
Christian  profession  by  naming  the  name  of  Christ, 
yet  he  had  not  departed  from  iniquity,  but  by  his 
profane  teaching  he  proceeded  unto  more  ungodli- 
ness, and  that  he  had  put  away  faith  and  a  good 
conscience  and  had  maae  shipwreck  of  fiuth. 

The  error,  tiberefore,  of  Hymenaeus  and  his  two 
companions  would  amount  to  this:  They  taught 
that  "the  resurrection  is  past  already,"  that  there 
shall  be  no  bodily  resurrection  at  all,  but  that  all 
that  resurrection  means  is  that  the  soul  awakes  from 
sin.  This  awakening  from  sin  had  already  taken 
place  with  thonselves,  so  the^  held,  and  uterefore 
there  oould  be  no  day  in  the  future  when  the  dead 
shall  hear  fte  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  shall 
oome  forth  from  the  grave  (Jn  S  28). 

This  teaching  of  Hymenaena  had  been  so  far  ■uoccsi 

fol:  It  had  "ovwttvown  the  faith  ctf  ■ome"  (2  Tim  % 
18).   It  Is  ImpoBBlble  to  d^taie  exactly 
51  TnclnlAtit  the  full  nature  of  this  heresy,  bat  -rnbaX 
Paul  says  regarding  It  nukea  lt  evident 


Gnosticism  that  it  was aformol incipient  Onortldsni. 

This  mlrltiiallslng  of  the  resurrection 
sprang  from  the  idea  of  the  neoesniily  evil  nature  of  all 
material  substance.  This  idea  immediately  led  to  the 
coDcluBlon  of  the  esMntially  evil  nature  of  the  human 
body,  and  that  if  man  Is  to  rise  to  bis  true  nature,  he 
must  rid  himself  of  the  thraldom,  not  of  sin,  but  of  the 
body.  This  contempt  for  the  boor  led  to  taa  denial  <^ 
the  resnrrectlon  in  its  literal  sense:  and  all  that  Christ 
had  taught  on  the  subject  wss  explained  only,  in  an  al- 
legoricaTBense,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  from  sin. 

Teaching  of  this  kind  is  described  by  Paul  as  having 
effects  "'""I""  to  the  "eating"  caused  by  a  gangrene. 

It  ia  deadly;  it  overthrows  ChrlsUon  faith. 
If  not  destroyed.  It  would  corrupt  the 
community,  for  If  there  Is  no  Uterairesur- 
rection  of  the  dead,  then,  as  Paul  shows 
hi  1  Cor  15,  Christ  Is  not  raised;  and  if 
the  lltoral  resurrection  of  Christ  Is  denied. 
Christian  believers  are  yet  in  tbetr  sins,  and  Vtsia  OhrisUaa 
religion  is  false. 


4.  Over- 
throws 
Faith 


way  in  which  the  i^xMtle  dealt  with  these 
teachers,  Hymenaeus  and  his  companions,  was  not 
merely  in  the  renewed  assertion  of 
6.  Deliv-  the  truth  which  they  denied,  but  also 
ered  unto  by  passing  sentence  upon  these  teach- 
Satan  ers — "whom  I  delivered  unto  Satan, 
that  they  might  be  taught  not  to 
blaspheme."  In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this 
sentence  much  difficulty  of  interpretation  exists. 
Some  understand  it  to  mean  umple  excommunica- 
tion from  the  church.  But  this  seems  quite  inade- 
quate to  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed 
by  Paul.  Others  take  it  to  signify  the  infliction  of 
some  bodily  suffering  or  disease.  This  also  is 
quite  insumcient  as  an  explanation.  It  seems 
that  a  person  who  was  delivered  unto  Satan  was 
cut  off  from  all  Christian  privileges,  he  was  "put 


away"  from  the  body  of  Christian  beUevers,  and 
handed  over  to  "the  Satan,"  the  Evil  One  m  his 
moet  distinct  personality  (1  Cor  S  2.6.13).  Gf  the 
cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  t),  awl  of 
Elymas  (Acts  13  11). 

It  is  important  that  the  purpose  of  this  terrible 
sentence  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  int^tion 
of  the  punishment  was  distinctly  remedial.  Both 
in  the  case  of  Hym^aeus  and  Alexander,  and  in 
that  of  the  person  dealt  with  in  1  Cor  6,  the 
intention  was  the  attaining  of  an  ultimate  good. 
In  1  Cor  it  is  "for  the  destructiimof  the  flesh,  that 
the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  <^  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Similarly,  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  are 
delivered  unto  Satan,  not  for  their  final  perdition, 
but  that  they  may  be  taught,  through  this  terrible 
discipline — for  such  is  the  signification  of  the  word 
which  is  tr*"  "taught" — not  to  blaq)heme.  The 
purpose  of  this  discipline,  that  they  might  learn 
not  to  blaspheme,  ^ows  the  dreadful  j^gth  o£ 
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impiety  and  of  railing  at  Christian  truth  to  which 
Hymenaeus  had  gone. 

In  the  history  of  Hymenaeua  and  hia  comp&niotu,  and 
In  Uwir  bold  and  aoti-Chriatian  teaching  which  had  over- 


«.  The 

Temne 

Thhig8*>at 


thrown  the  faith  of  some,  we  cannot  fail 
to  see  the  fulfilment  of  what  Paul  had  said 
voMxy  years  previously.  In  bla  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  elders  of  the  church  In  Ephe- 
sus:  "I  know  that  after  my  departing 
grievous  wolves  shall  enter  In  among  you, 
not  sparing  the  flock;  and  from  among 
your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking 
pervene  thfngB,  to  draw  away  the  disciples  after  them  " 
(Acts  SO  39 1).  It  was  in  Uie  Bpheslan  church  that 
Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  and  Pblletus  had  arisen. 
Toe  gangrene-like  nature  of  their  teaching  has  already 
been  described. 

  John  Rutherfttrd 

HTMN,  him  (f»it«t,  Mmnos):  In  Col  3  16;  Eph 
6  19  St.  Paul  bids  Ub  readers  sing  "psahns  and 
hymns  and  spirituat  songs."  Gr^ory  of  Nyssa 
(4th  cent.)  distinguishes  these  as  follows:  the  Pss 
were  accompanied  by  instruments,  the  hymns 
were  mainly  vocal,  ana  the  song,  ode,  was  a  general 
term  oompr^enduig  botii.  Thus  distinction  might 
suggest  that  the  psalm  bdonged  especially  to  the 
public  worahip  of  the  church,  while  the  hymn  was 
the  production,  more  or  less  spontaneous,  of  the 
individual  member.  The  inference  is,  however, 
inconustent  with  1  Cor  14  26,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  apostolic  age,  at  least,  the  terms  were 
used  indiscnminately.  Of  Christian  psalms  or 
hymns  we  have  examples  in  the  NT.  XJc  1  and 
S  contain  such  hymns  m  the  songs  of  Mary,  Zacha- 
riaa  and  Simeon.  The  Apocalypse  is  studded 
with  hymns  or  odes,  many  of  them  quite  general  in 
character,  and  probably  borrowed  or  adapted  from 
Jewish  books  oi  praise.  In  the  Epp.  of  Paul,  esp. 
the  lata:  ones,  fragments  of  hymns  seem  to  be 
quoted.  laghUoot  detects  one  in  Eph  6  14,  and 
others  readily  suggest  themselves. 

It  is  probable  that  the  hymn  motioned  as  having 
been  sung  by  Jesus  and  the  disciples  after  the 
Passover  (Mt  S6  30;  Mk  14  26)  was  the  second 
part  of  the  HaUd,  i.e.  Pss  llS-18,  and  the  hymns 
of  Paul  and  Silas  were  most  likely  also  taken  from 
the  Psalter.  But  the  practice  of  interpolating  and 
altering  Jewish  non-canonical  books,  like  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon  and  the  recently  discovered 
Odes  of  Solomon,  shows  that  the  early  Christians 
adopted  for  devotional  purposes  the  rich  store  of 
aacrad  poeby  possessed  dv  their  nation.  For  the 
music  to  wmcn  these  psabns,  etc,  were  sung,  see 
Music;  Song.  Jaues  Millab 

HYPOCRISY,  hi-pok'ri-ai,  HYPOCRITB,  hip'C- 
kiit  (B:n ,  ^dneph,  0311 ,  fyOnijA;  Wiitptait,  hup6- 
krisis,  WoKptr^t,  hupokritis) : 

(1)  "Hypocrisy"  occurs  only  once  in  the  OT  as 
the  tr  of  A5nepA  (Isa  82  6,  RV  "profaneness") ; 
kSneph,  from  which  it  is  derived,  means  properly 
"to  cover,"  "to  hide,"  or  "becloud,"  hence  to  pol- 
hite,  to  be  polluted  or  d^led,  to  make  profane, 
to  seduce;  as  a  subst.  it  is  tr^  "hypocrite"  (Job 
8  13;  IS  16:  16  34;  17  8;  SO  5:  ST  8;  34  30; 
36  13,  in  aU  which  instances  RV  has  "godless 
man,''  "godless  men,"  "godless";  Prov  11  9,  RV 
"the  godless  man";  Isa  9  17,  RV  "profane": 
Isa  88  14,  RV  "the  godless  ones"):  it  is  rendered 
"hypocritical/'  In  FB  86  16;  laa  10  6,  RV  "pro- 
fane." 

(2)  "Hypocrisy,"  "hypocrite"  are  frequent  in 
the  NT,  chiefly  in  Chnst's  discouisee  in  the  Gos- 
pels. The  word  hupokrisia  (primarily,  "an  answer," 
"response")  meant  generally,  in  classical  Gr,  stagc- 
playmg,  acting,  the  histriomc  art;  hence  it  came  to 
mean  aiiing  a  part  in  life,  etc.  We  find  hupokrisis 
in  this  sense  in  2  Mace  6  25,  RV  "dissimulation," 
and  hupokrinomai,  "to  pretend,"  "to  feign,"  etc. 
Eedusl  29;  83  16;  88  2,  tr^  "hypocrite";  2  Mace 


34  30;  86  13),  equivalent  to  bad,  wicked,  godless, 
which  is  perhaps  included  in  some  of  Our  Lord's 
uses  of  the  words,  e.g.  Mt  23  27  f,  "full  of  hypoo- 
risy  and  iniquity"  (cf  vs  29f;  S4  61):  bu^  in 
general,  the  meaning  is  acting  a  part,  lalse,  de- 
ceptive and  deceived,  formally  and  outwardly 
reli^ous  and  good,  but  inwardly  insincere  and 
unrighteous;  the  hypocrite  may  come  to  deceive 
himself  as  well  as  others,  but  "the  hypocrite's 
hope  shall  perish"  (Job  8  13  AV).  On  no  class 
did  Our  Lord  pronounce  such  severe  condemnation 
as  on  the  hypocrites  of  His  day. 

"Hypocrisy"  (Aupoitrtata)  occurs  In  Mt  88  28;  Mk 
13  IS;  Lk  18  1;  I  Tim  4  2;  1  Pet  8  1  (In  Gal  3  13 
it  Is  rendered  " dissimulation");  "hypocrite"  (hupo- 
kritu).  Mt  6  2.5.16;  7  5;  16  7;  33  IS:  83  13.15.23. 
25ff.2Q:  34  61;  Mk  7  6;  Lk  13  56;  18  15:  hi  Jas 

fl7,  anupikrito*  Is  "without  hypocrisy,"  so  RV.  Rom 
8  9  (■' unfeigned,"  2  Cor  6  6;   1  Tim  1  6;  2  Tim  1 
5;  1  Pet  1  22). 

  W.  L.  Walker 

HYRCANUS,  hSr-ka'nus  CYpita*Nif,  Hvrkania): 
"Son  of  Tobias,  a  man  of  great  dignity,"  who  had  a 
large  sum  of  money  deposited  in  the  Temple  of 
JeruB  when  Heliodorus  was  sent  to  confiscate  it  in 
187  BC  (2  Mace  8  11  S).  Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  identity  of  this  H.  with  the  grandson  of  Tobias 
whose  birth  and  histoiy  are  related  at  considerable 
length  by  Jos  {AtU,  XII,  iv,  6  ff),  or  with  another  of 
the  same  name  mentioned  in  Anl,  XIII,  vui,  4.  See 
AsMONEANs;  Maccabaeds. 

HYSSOP,  his'up  piT^,  *izShh;  6w«ireff  k&»- 
BtSpos,  Ex  12  22:  Lev  14  4.6.49 ff;  Nu  19  6,18; 
1K4  33:  Ps  61  7;  Ja  19  29;  He  9  19):  A 
plant  used  for  ritual  cleansing  purposes;  a  humble 
plant  springing  out  of  the  wall  (1  K  4  ^),  tiie 
extreme  contrast  to  the  cedar. 


Caper  (.Capparit  tpinota). 

The  common  hyssop  {Hyssopus  officinalis)  of  the 
N.O.  LabifUae,  an  aromatic  plant  with  stomatic 
properties,  cannot  be  the  hyssop  of  the  Bible  as  it 
IS  unknown  in  Pal,  but  allied  aromaUc  plants  of  the 
same  N.O.  have  by  Maimonides  {Neg.  xiv,6)  and 
other  Jewish  writers  been  identffied  with  it.  Prob- 
ably hyssop  is  identical  with  the  Arab.AU'dr,  a 
name  applied  to  a  group  of  aromatic  plants  of  the 
genus  marjoram  and  thyme.  They  would  any  of 
them  furnish  a  bunch  suitable  for  sprinkling,  and 
they  have  the  important  recommendation  that  they 
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pow  everywhere,  being  found  even  in  the  desert. 
Post  thinks  of  all  varietjea  the  Origanum  maru,  a 
special  variety  of  marjoram  which  favors  terrace 
walb  and  rocks,  is  the  meet  probable. 

The  proposal  (Royle,  Jour.  Royal  Asiatic  5oc., 
VII,  193-213)  to  identify  the  caper  {Cappari» 
spvnoaa)  with  hyssop,  which  has  been  popdaiiEed 
by  the  works  of  Tristram,  has  not  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  is  true  that  the  caper  is  very  com- 
monly seen  growing  out  of  walls  all  over  Pal  (1  K 
4  33),  but  in  no  other  respect  is  it  suitable  to  the 
requiremoits  of  the  Bib.  references.  The  supposed 
umilarity  between  the  Arab,  'of^f  ("ca|)er")  and  the 
Heb  'izmft  is  fantnful;  the  caper  with  its  stiff, 
pridchr  stems  and  siQooth,  flat  leaves  would  not 
fumiah  a  bunch  for  qirinkling  as  serviceable  as 


many  species  of  zaCHr.  It  has  been  specially  urged 
that  the  hyssop  suits  the  conditions  of  Jn  19  29. 
it  being  nuuntained  that  a  stem  of  caper  woula 
make  a  good  object  on  whidi  to  raise  the  "oponge 
full  of  vinwar"  to  the  Saviour's  face,  the  equivalent 
of  the  "reed"  of  Mt  87  48:  Mk  16  36.  For  such 
a  puiTjose  the  fleodble,  piicUy  stems  of  the  favBSOp 
would  be  most  unsuitable;  indeed,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  find  one  of  sufficient  length.  It  is 
necessary  to  suppose  either  that  a  bunch  of  hyssop 
accompanied  the  sponge  with  the  vinegar  upon  the 
reed,  or,  as  has  been  proposed  1^  sever  a!  writers  (for 
referenoea  see  art.  "Hyssop,"  £B)ithat  hutadpo  is  a 
corruptimi  of  Ausid,  "javdin,"  and  that  the  passage 
should  read  '^Thoy  put  a  tppom  full  of  vinegu  upon 
a  javelin."  E.  W.  G.  Mabtebman 


I,  I  AM,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM.  See  God,  Names 
or. 

I  WnX  BB.  See  Gon.  Nahkb  of. 

lACDfira,  I-as'innus.  See  Axciiioa. 

lACOBUS,  I-ak'ft-bus  CIaK»9pef,  laktriOoa;  1  Esd 
•  48):  "Akkub"inNeh  8  7. 

lADIinJS,  I-ad'i-nus  (*Id8itM>«,  Iddeinos;  1  Esd 
9  48,  AV  Adinus):  Same  as  Jamin  of  Neh  8  7. 

IBHAR,  ib'hfir  CV^"],  jftbh^ar,  "He  [GodJ 
chooses";  in  S,  B,  'Eptdp,  Ebedr,  in  Ch,  B,  BaAp, 
Badr,  A,  'I«paif>i  lebadr):  One  of  David's  sons, 
bom  at  Jems;  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a  concubine 
(1  Ch  8  6;  2  S  6  15);  otherwise  unknown.  His 
name  in  all  three  lists  foUows  Solomon's.  In 
Peshitta',  "Juchabar." 

IBIS,  I'bis.  In  Isa  84  11,  yaruhOpk,  which  is 
rendered  "owl,"  apparently  indicates  the  sacred 
ibis  (Ibis  relwiosa).  The  LXX  gives  efMs  and 
Vulg  i&u;  RVm  "bittern."  See  Owl. 

IBLSAM,  ib16-am  (ta^^^V  pj6U'*dm);  A  town 
in  the  territoiT  of  Issachar  which  was  assigned 
to  Manasseh  (Josh  17  11).  This  tribe,  however, 
failed  to  expel  the  inhabitants,  so  the  Canaanites 
continued  to  dwell  in  that  land  (Jgs  1  27).  It  was 
on  the  route  by  which  Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu. 
He  was  overtaken  and  mortally  wounded  "at  the 
ascent  of  Gur,  which  is  by  Ibleam"  (2  K  •  27). 
The  name  appears  as  Bileam  in  1  Ch  6  70;  and 
it  probably  corresponds  to  Belmen  of  Jth.  It  is 
now  represented  by  the  ruin  of  BeVdmeh  on  the 
W.  of  the  valley  through  which  the  road  to  the  south 
runs,  about  half  a  mile  from  Jmln.  In  2  K  16 
10,  where  it  is  said  that  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jero- 
boam was  slain  by  Shallum  "before  the  people," 
this  last  phrase,  which  is  awkward  in  the  Heb, 
should  be  amended  to  read  "in  Bileam."  Possibly 
"Gwth-rimmon"  in  Josh  SI  25  is  a  clerical  oror 
for  "Ibleam."  W.  Ewino 

IBNEIAH,  ib-nS'ya  (nj??";,  yibhn'yUk,  "Jeh 
buildeth  up"):  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jeroham  (1 
Ch  9  S). 

IBNIJAH,  ib-nl'ja  (n*?;!"'.,  ytbhulyOh,  or  n;p?\ 
yibfm'yiA,  "Jeh  buildeth  up"):  A  Benjamite, 
father  of  Reuel  (I  Ch  9  8). 

SRI,  iVA  CW,  HbhH,  "a  Hebrew"):  A 
Mcrarite  Levite,  son  of  Jaaziah  (I  Ch  84  27). 


IBSAM,  ib'sam  (Oip?'^,  yibhadm,  "fragrant," 
AV  Jlbsam):  Descendant  of  Issachar,  family  of 
ToIah(l  Ch  7  2). 

IBZAK,  ib'zan  (H^,  'ibh0n):  The  10th  judge 
of  Israel.  His  city  is  given  as  Bethlehem  (whether 
of  Judah  or  Zebulun  is  not  stated).  He  judged 
Israel  7  years,  and  when  he  died  he  was  buriea  in 
his  native  place.  The  only  personal  details  given 
about  him  m  the  Bib.  narrative  are  that  he  had  30 
sons  and  a  like  number  of  daughters.  He  sent  all 
of  his  sons  "abroad"  for  wives  and  brought  hus- 
bands from  "abroad"  for  all  his  dat^ters.  The 
exact  meaning  of  horhUg,  "abroad,"  is  mere  matter 
of  speculation,  but  the  great  social  importance  of 
the  man  and,  possibly,  aJliances  among  tribes,  are 
sug^ted  in  the  brief  narrative  (Jgs  13  8-10). 
Jewish  tradition  id«itifies  Ibzan  with  Boar  of 
Bethlebem-Judah  (Tahn,  BdhhA',  BtUhra',  91a). 

Ella  Davis  Isaacs 

ICE,  ts  ,  ierak) :  Ice  is  almost  unknown  in 
Pal  and  Syria  except  on  the  highest  mountains.  At 
moderate  heists  of  less  than  4,000  ft.  a  tittle  ioe 
may  form  durmg  the  night  in  winter,  but  the  warm 
rays  of  the  sun  melt  it  the  next  day.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  snow  is  packed  away  in  caves  in  the  moun- 
tains during  the  winter,  and  is  thus  preserved  for 
use  in  the  summer  months.  The  wora  is  found  in 
the  Bible  in  three  places  where  it  describes  God's 
power.  "Out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ice?  And 
the  ...  .  ftnst"  (Job  88  29):  "By  the  breath  of 
God  ice  is  given"  (37  10) ;  "He  casteth  forth  his  ioe 
like  morsels"  (Ps  147  17). 

Figuntivs:  Untrue  friends  are  compared  to 
streams  "which  are  black  by  reason  of  the  ice"  (Job 
6  16).  Alfbed  H.  Joy 

ICHABOD,  ikVbod,  I'kapbod  (TTa^-^V, 
bhodh,  "inglorious";  B,  eial  Pap^afjit,  otrai  bar- 
chabdth,  A,  oM.  xttfM,  ouaf  chabOth,  'AniMt, 
Atimos):  Son  of  Phinehas,  Eli's  son,  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Aphek  when  the  ark  was  taken.  Ichabod 
was  bom  after  his  father's  death.  His  mother 
gave  him  this  name  on  her  death-bed  to  indicate 
that  the  '"glory  [had]  departed  from  Israel"  (1  S 
4  19  ff).  He  was  thus  important  ss  a  symbol, 
though  little  is  recorded  of  him  as  an  individual. 
His  nephew  Ahijah  was  one  of  those  who  tarried 
with  Saul  and  the  tdx  hundred  at  Gibeah  just  before 
Jonathan's  brave  attack  upon  the  Phihs  (1  S  14 
2  f).  Henry  Wallace 

ICONIUM,  I-kO'ni-um  ('Ik4wo»,  Ikdnion,  also 
EUdvLov,  Eikdnion,  on  inscriptions):  Iconium  was 
visited  by  St.  Paul  on  his  first  and  on  his  second 
missionary  journey  (Acts  18  51  ff;  16  2ff),  and 
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if  the  "South  Galatian  theoij'"  be  correct,  probably 
also  on  his  thirdjoumey.  His  sufiFerings  there  are 
referred  to  in  2  Tim  3  11. 

The  topographical  position  of  Iconium  is  clearly 
indicated  in  Acta,  and  the  evidence  of  Acts  has  been 

oonnrmod  by  recent  research.  Was 
1.  Top*-  Iconium  in  Phi^^a  or  in  Lycaonia, 
naphteal  and  in  what  sense  can  it  be  said  to  have 
Position  .     belonged  to  one  ethnical  division  or  the 

other?  The  majority  of  our  ancient 
authorities  (e.g.  Cicero,  Strabo,  Pliny),  writing 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Rom  provincial  adminis- 
tration, give  loonhim  to  Lycaonia,  of  which  geog- 
ru>hy  maJEeait  the  natural  capital.  But  Xenophon, 
who  tbarchcd  with  Cyrus'  expedition  through  Phry- 
na  into  Lycaonia,  calls  Iconium  the  last  city  of 
Phrygia.  The  writer  of  Acts  14  6  makes  the  same 
statement  when  he  represents  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Barnabas  as  fleeing  from  Iconium  to  the  cities  of 
Lycaonia — implying  that  the  border  of  Phrygia 
and  Lycaonia  passed  between  Iconium  and  Lystra, 
18  miles  to  the  S.  Other  ancient  authorities  who 
knew  the  local  conditions  well  speak  of  Iconium  as 
Phrygian  until  far  into  the  Rom  imperial  period. 
At  tne  neighboring  city  of  Lystra  (Acta  14  11),  the 
natives  u»ed  the  "'speech  of  Lycaonia."  Two  in- 
scriptions in  the  Phrygian  language  found  at  Iconium 
in  1910  prove  that  the  Phrygian  language  was  in 
use  there  for  2  centuries  after  St.  Paul's  visits,  and 
afford  confinnation  of  the  interesting  topographical 
detail  in  Acts  (see  Jour.  HeU.  Siud.,  1911. 189). 

In  the  apostolic  period,  Iconium  was  one  of  the 
chief  cities  m  the  southern  part  of  the  Rom  province 

Galatia,  and  it  probably  belonged' to 
S.  Li  Apos-  the  "Ph^gian  region"  mentioned  in 
tolie  Acts  16  6.   The  emperor  Claudius 

Period        conferred  on  it  the  title  CUudiconium, 

which  appears  on  coins  of  the  city  and 
aa  inscriptions,  and  was  formerly  taken  as  a  proof 
that  Claudius  raised  the  city  to  the  rank  of  a  Rom 
coUmia.  It  was  Hadrian  who  raised  the  city  to 
colonial  rank:  this  is  proved  by  its  new  title,  Co- 
lonia  Aelia  Hadriana  Iconiewium,  and  by  a  re- 
c^tly  discovered  inscription,  which  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  ana  which  mentions  the  first 
duumvir  who  was  uipointed  in  the  new  eoUmia. 
Iconium  was  still  a  Helloiic  city,  but  with  a  strong 
pro-liom  bias  (aa  proved  by  its  title  "Claudian'^ 
when  St.  Paul  visited  it. 

About  295  AD,  an  enlarged  province,  Pisidia, 
ma  formed,  with  Antioch  as  capital,  and  Iconium 

aa  a  "sort  of  secondary  metropolis." 

3.  Later  The  Byzantine  arrangement,  familiar 
Histoiy        to  us  m  the  NUitiae  E-pitcopaiuum, 

under  which  Iconium  was  the  ei^itfu 
of  a  province  Lycaonia,  dates  from  about  372  AD. 
loonium,  the  modem  Konia,  has  always  been  the 
main  trading  center  of  the  Lycaonian  Plain .  Trade 
attracted  Jews  to  the  ancirat  Phrygio-Hellenic  city 
(Acts  14  1),  as  it  attracts  Greeks  and  Armenians 
to  the  modem  Turkish  town. 

St.  Paul's  experiences  at  Iconium 

4.  St.  form  part  of  the  theme  of  the  semi- 
TheUa        bistoncal  legend  of  St.  Thekla,  on 

which  see  Fibfessor  Ramsay's  Church 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  380  S. 

LiTCBATOBK. — Ramsay,  Hitt.  Comm.  on  PanVt  Bp.  to 
lAe  OoJ,  214  ff;  Citiei  of  St.  Paul.  317  fl.  To  tbe  lit. 
reterred  to  In  the  notes  to  tbe  latter  book  (pp.  448  ff) 
add  Ath.  MiUh.,  1905.  324  ff;  Retue  de  Pkaologie.  1912, 
48  fl;    Jour.  UaUtiic  Studiei.  1911,  188  ff. 

,  W.  M.  Calder 
IDALAH,  id'a^la,  i-da'la  (nb^t^l,  yidh'OWi):  A 
town  in  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  named  with 
Sbimron  and  Beth-lehem  (Josh  19  15).  The  Tahn 
idraitifiesit  with^urtfM(TaIm  JemsonJlf'ffA.,1, 1). 
This,  Conder  thmks,  may  be  represented  by  the 
modeni  Khiriiet  d-ffuwSra  to  the  S.  of  Beit  Ldfym. 


XDBASH,  id'baah  (Tb^l^  yidhhOak,  "honey- 
Bweet"I?|) :  A  man  of  Judah,  one  of  the  sona  of  the 
father  of  Etam  (1  Ch  4  3;  LXX  "sona  of  Etam"). 

IDDO,  id'O: 

(1)  (im,  'iddo  [?"n9,  'adhadh,  "to  bestrong-n, 
"hap,"  "happy"  [?],  Esr  8  17):  The  "chief  at 
the  place  Casiphiaj"  who  provided  Ezra  with 
Levites  and  Nethinmi,  the  head  of  the  Levitical 
body  or  school,  said  to  be  one  of  the  Netfainim  or 
temple  slaves,  but  perhaps  an  "and"  has  slipped 
out.  and  it  would  read:  "his  brethren  and  the 
Nethinim."  1  Esd  8  45.46  has  "Loddeus  [AV 
"Saddens"],  the  captain  who  was  in  the  place  of 
the  treasury,"  ke^eph  meaning  silver.  LXX  has 
"in  the  place  of  the  silver  [iv  ip/yvpU^  roO  r^rw,  en 
arguriQ  io&  ii6pau\  ....  to  his  bretluen  and  to  the 

(2)  (iT,  yiddd,  'Ijeloved,"  or  'loving,"  1  Ch 
27  21):  Son  of  Zechariah,  and  captain  of  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manaaseh  in  Gilead,  under  David. 

(3)  (IT,  yiddd,  "beloved,"  or  "loving,"  Ejtr 
10  43) :  One  of  those  who  had  taken  foreign  wivee. 
Another  reading  is  Jaddai,  AV  "Jadau."  In  1  Esd 
9  35  "Edos"  (AV"EdeB"). 

(4)  («^y,  'tddiJ',  "timely,"  1  K  4  14):  Father  of 
Abinadab,  Solomon's  commiasaiy  in  Mahanaim 
in  Gilead. 

(6)  (IT,  yiddS,  "bdoTod,"  or  'loving,"  1  Ch 
6  21):  A  Gerdmrnite  Levite,  son  of  Joah>  called 
Ad^ah  in  ver  41;  ancestor  of  Asaph. 

(6)  0"^?:,  »«'d5[K'th&h  ■'•TT:,  ye*(ftl,  or  ^TO, 
Hdda,  "decked,"  "adorned"):'  Seer  {hdteh)  a^d 
pro[^et  {nSbhi),  the  Chronicler's  "source"  for  the 
reim  of  Solomon  (2  Ch  9  29):  "The  visions  of 
Iddo  the  seer  concerning  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nc- 
bat";andforthereignpf  Rehoboam(2  Ch  12  15): 
"The  histories  of  Iddo  [11? ,  'ttW8]  the  seer,  after  the 
manner  of  [or,  "in  reckoning"]  geneal<^es";  and 
forthereignof  Abijah(2Ch  18  22):  "Thecommen- 
tary  [miMraxh]  of  the  prophet  Iddo"  (1^7,  'mU5). 
He  may  have  been  the  prophet  who  denounced 
Jeroboam  (1  K  13),  who  is  cdled  by  Jos  and 
Jerome  Jadon,  or  Jaddo.  Jerome  makes  Iddo  and 
Oded  the  same. 

(7)  ('IV,  '«Wa,  "timely,"  Zee  1  1):  Grand- 
faUier  (father,  aceordizuc  to  Ezra)  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah.  See  also  Zee  1  7;  Ear  6  1;  6  14 
(Jrtiy,  'ttUS').   In  1  Ead  6  1,  "Addo." 

(8)  (KTiy,  'tdrfiJ',  "decked,"  "adorned,"  Neh  IS 
4.16):  Aprie8twhowentupwithZenibbabel(ver4); 
one  of  the  priestly  clans  which  went  up  (ver  16); 
periiapB  same  as  (7). 

Philip  Wendell  Crannell 
IDLE,  rd'I,  IDLENESS^  I'd'l-nes:  Both  words, 
adj.  and  noun,  render  different  H^  words  (from 
bjT,  'affS,  "to  be  lazy,"  Hpl,  rapkOk,  "to  relax," 
and  t3J3^ ,  «Adiaif,  "to  be  quiet").  According  to  the 
Yahwistic  narrative  Pharaoh's  retort  to  the  com- 
pli^ts  of  the  Israelites  was  a  chane  of  indolence 
(Ex  6  8.17).  It  was  a  fav<mte  thought  of  HcA) 
wisdom — i>ractical  phUoeophy  of  life — that  indo- 
lence inevitably  led  to  poverty  and  want  fProv 
19  15;  Eccl  10  18).  The  "virtuous  woman"  was 
one  who  would  not  eat  the  "bread  of  idleness" 
(Prov  31  27).  In  Ezk  16  49  for  AV  "abundance 
of  idleness,"  RV  has  "prosperous  ease."  In  the 
NT  "idle"  generally  renders  the  Gr  word  i4>fin, 
argds,  Ut.  "inactive,"''  "useless"  (Mt  20  3.6).  In  Lk 
M  11  "idle  talk"  correepcmda  to  one  Grword  which 
means  "empty  gossip"  or  "nonsensical  talk." 

T.  Lewis 

IDOLATRY,  I-dol'a-tri  (D'%'^ ,  ^Sphlm,  "house- 
hold idols,"  "idolatry";  iI8«\eXATp((a,  eidSMa- 
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frvCa) :  There  is  ever  in  the  human  mind  a  craving 
for  visible  forms  to  express  religious  conceptions, 
and  this  tendency  does  not  disappear  with  the 
acceptance,  or  even  with  the  constant  recoEnition, 
of  pure  spiritual  truths  (sec  Images).  Idolatry 
origmally  meant  the  worship  of  idols,  or  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods  by  means  of  idols,  but  came  to 
mean  among  the  OT  Hebrews  any  worship  of  false 
{K>ds,  whether  by  images  or  otherwise,  and  finally 
uie  worship  of  Jeh  through  visible  ^raibols  ^os 
8  5.6;  10  6);  and  ultimately  in  the  NT  idolatry 
came  to  mean,  not  only  the  givii^  to  any  creature 
or  human  creation  the  nonor  or  devotion  which  be- 
longed to  God  alone,  but  the  giving  to  any  human 
desire  a  precedence  over  God  swill  (1  Cor  10  14; 
Gal  6  20;  Col  S  5;  1  Pet  4  3).  The  neighboring 
gods  of  Phoenicia,  Canaan,  Moab — Baal,  Melkart, 
Astarte,  Cfaemosh,  Moloch,  etc — were  particularly 
attxactivfl  to  Jenia.  while  the  old  Sem  calf-worship 
sraiously  affected  the  state  rdigion  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  (see  Golden  Calf)  .  As  early  as  the  Assyr 
and  Bab  periods  (8th  and  7th  cents.  BC),  various 
deities  from  the  Tigris  and  Euohrates  had  intruded 
themselves — the  worship  of  Tammuz  becomii^  a 
little  later  the  most  popular  and  seductive  of  all 
(Ezk  8  14) — ^while  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
stara  and  signs  of  the  Zodiac  became  so  intensely 
fascinating  that  these  were  introduced  even  into 
the  temple  itself  (2  K  17  10:  21  3-7;  28  4.12; 
Jer  19  13;  Ezk  8  16;  Am  6  26). 

Hie  special  enticements  to  idolatry  as  offered  by 
these  various  cults  were  found  in  their  deification  of 
natural  forces  and  their  appeal  to  primitive  human 
desires,  esp.  the  sexual;  also  through  associations 
produced  by  intermarriage  and  through  the  appeal 
to  patriotism,  when  the  help  of  some  cruel  deity 
was  Bou^t  in  time  of  war.  Baal  and  Astarte  wor- 
ship, which  was  esp.  attractive,  was  closely  asso- 
ciated witJi  fornication  and  drunkenness  (Am  S  7.8; 
cf  1  K  14  23  f),  and  also  appealed  greatly  to  magic 
and  soothsaying  (e.g.  Isa  2  6;  8  2;  8  19). 

Sacrifices  to  the  idols  were  offered  by  fire  (Hos  4 
13);  libations  were  poured  out  (Isa  67  6;  Jer  7 
18) ;  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth  and  tithes  were  pre- 
sented (Hos  2  8);  tables  of  food  were  set  before 
them  (Isa  66  11);  the  worshippers  kissed  the  idols 
or  threw  them  kisses  (1  K  19  18;  Hos  18  2;  Job 
81  27):  stretched  out  their  hands  in  adoration 
(Isa  44  20) ;  knelt  or  prostrated  themselves  before 
them  and  sometimes  danced  about  the  altar,  gash- 
ing themselves  with  knives  (1  K  18  26.28;  for  a 
fuHer  summary  see  EB). 

Even  earlier  than  the  Bab  exile  the  Heb  prophets 
tau^t  that  Jeh  was  not  only  superior  to  all  other 
gods,  but  reigned  alone  as  God,  other  deities  being 
nonentities  (Lev  18  4;  Isa  2  8.18.20;  19  1.3;  81  7; 
44  9-20).  The  severe  satire  of  this  period  proves 
that  the  former  fear  of  living  demons  suppmed  to 
inhabit  the  idols  had  disappeared.  These  prophets 
also  taught  that  the  temple,  ark  and  sacrifices  were 
not  essential  to  true  spiritual  worship  (e.g.  Jer  8  16; 
Am  6  21-25).  These  prophecies  produced  a  strong 
reaction  against  the  previously  popular  idol- 
worship,  though  later  indications  of  this  worship 
are  not  infiequ^t  (Ezk  14  1-8;  Isa  42  17).  The 
Macci^)ean  epoch  placed  national  heroism  plainly 
on  the  side  oi  the  one  Godj  Jeh:  and  although  Gl- 
and Egyp  idols  were  worshipped  in  Gaza  and  As- 
calon  and  other  half-heathen  communities  clear 
down  to  the  5th  or  6th  cent,  of  the  Christian  era, 
yet  in  orthodox  centers  like  Jems  these  were  despised 
and  repudiated  utterly  from  the  2d  cent.  BC  on- 
ward. See  also  Gou>en  Calf;  Gods;  Images; 
Teraphim. 

XdTBBATCRK. — Wm.  WsIeb,  A  Dmnhtm  eoneerninff  tk» 
Kature  oj  Idolatry.  1688:  W.  R.  Smith,  Lectures  on  tkt 
Baigitm  «/  the  Semiitt;  B.  B.  Trior,  Prim.  CvUvre;  J.  O. 


PraMF,  QeUdtn  Boug\  (3  volfl);  L.  B.  Punell,  JlioIiUion  of 
RaligxoK,  1905;  BftUdushi.  Studien  tur  temUitehen  Reti- 
ffiorneetehiehle:  Bftethgen,  Der  OoU  ItraeU  u.  die  QOtter 
d€T  Heiden.  18SS. 

Cauden  M.  Cobern 
IDUBL,  id'O-el  ('Kov^Xoi,  IdouSoa)  :  1  Esd  8 
43,  EVm  "Awkl"  (q.v.). 

mUHAEA,  id-^-me'a,  IDUMAEANS,  id-O-mS'- 
aoB.   See  Edoh. 

IBDDUS,  yed-I'as,  I-ed-I'as,  AV  Eddiai  (>l«SS(a«, 
leddiaa):  One  who  agreed  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (1  Esd  9  26);  called  also  "JeniaB." 

lEZER,  I-6'z5r,  lEZERITES,  WzCr-Tte  (^JT^, 
'Vezer,  Nu  26  30) :  Contracted  from  Abibzkr  (Josh 
17  2,  etc)  (q.v.). 

IGAL,  I'gal  (b^a-J,  yigh*al,  "he  [God]  redeems"; 
LXX  variously  'I^dX,  Igdl,  TUk,  Gadl,  ISH) : 

(1)  One  of  the  twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses  from 
the  wildemeas  of  Paran;  son  of  Joenih,  tribe  of  Issa- 
char  (Nu  18  7). 

(2)  One  of  David's  heroes,  son  of  Nathan  of 
Zobah  (2  S  23  36).  In  I  Ch  11  38  he  is  "Joel 
[^StV ,  y5'Sl\,  the  brother  of  Nathan." 

(3)  Scm  of  Shemaiah  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
descendant  of  ZembbabelU  Ch  8  22,  AV'Igeal"). 

IGDALIAH,  ig-darll'a  (^liT^'l^^  j/tghdalyShil, 
"Jeh  is  great' ') :  Ancestor  of  certain  persons  who  had 
a  "chamber"  in  the  temple  in  Jeremiah's  time  (Jer 
S6  4). 

IGEAL,  I'gS-al,  I'jS-al  (by?"!,  ytgh'Ol,  "he  [i.e. 
God]  redeems"):  A  remote  descendant  of  David 
(1  Ch  3  22,  RV  "Igal"). 

IGNORANCE,  ig'nft-rans  (P^'^,  th'gh&gkah; 
&Yvoia,  dgnoia)'.  "Ignorance"  is  the  tr  of  sh'ghA- 
ghah,  "wandering,"  "going  astray"  (Lev  4  2,  etc, 
"if  a  soul  sin  through  ignorance,"  RV'unwittingly," 
m  "through  error^6  15;  Nu  16  24ffj  cf  86  11; 
Josh  20  3  ff:  Eccl  6  6:  10  5,  "an  error*').  In  the 
Law  sh'ghOghah  means  "innocent  error,"  such  as  had 
to  be  taken  mth  oonaderatiou  in  judgment  (see 
psssages  referred  to).  "Ignorance"  is  also  exmeaBed 
oy  the  negative  15'  with  yOdha!^,  "to  know"  (Isa  66 
10;  63  16:  Ps  78  22):  also  by  birbh'li  da'aik.  lit. 
"in wantof  knowledge''  (Dt  19  4;  cf  4  12;  Josh  20 
6,  tr^  "unawares,"  "unwittingly"). 

In  the  NT  the  words  are  agnoia,  "absence  of 
knowledge"  (Acts  8  17:  17  30;  Eph  4  18;  1  Pet 
1  14);  agndema,  "enor'^  (He  9  7.  RVm  "Gr  igno- 
rances"); agndsia,  "ignorance"  (1  Pet  %  16),  "no 
knowledge"  (1  Cor  16  34RV);  opno^S,  "to  be  with- 
out knowledge,"  "ignorant"  (Rom  1  13;  10  3;  11 
25,  etc),  "not  knowing"  (Rom  2  4,  etc),  "understood 
not"  (Mk  9  32,  etc)  ."ignorantly"  (Acts  17  23,  RV 
"in  ignorance";  1  Tim  1  13);  ididtia,  tr**  "igno- 
rant'^(Acta  4  13),  "unlearned"  (1  Cor  14  16,  RVm 
"him  that  is  without  gifts,"  and  so  in  vs  23.24), 
"rude"  (2  Cor  11  6);  offrdmmatos,  once  only  in 
connection  with  idiStSs  (Acts  4  13«  '^inlearned  and 
ignorant  men");  •  agrammaios  corresponds  to  mod- 
em "illiterate"  (cf  Jn  7  15;  Acta  26  24);  ididOt 
originally  draioted  "the  private  man"  as  distin- 
guuhed  from  those  with  a  knowledge  of  affairs, 
and  took  on  the  idea  of  contempt  and  scorn.  In 
PhUo  it  denoted  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel 
as  distinguished  from  the  priests  (De  Vita  Mosia, 
III.  29).  With  Paul  (1  Cot  14  16.23.24)  it  seems  to 
denote  "plain  believers  as  distingiusbed  from  those 
with  special  spiritual  gifts."  In  Acts  4  13  it 
may  refer  to  the  want  of  Jeunah  learning;  certainly 
it  does  not  mean  ignorant  in  the  modern  sense. 

Paid  in  Rom  1  18.32  attributes  the  pTe<!3uistiao 
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ifnoraace  of  God  to  "the  uogodlmeaB  and  im- 
ngfateousnesB  of  men,  who  hinder  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness"  (but  m  has,  with  AV,  "hold  the 
trutL  cf  1  Cor  7  30,  Gr");  many,  however  (Alford, 
De  Wette,  Meyer  and  others),  tx  "hold  back  the 
truth."  A  wilful  ignorance  is  also  referred  to  in 
Eph  4  17f;  2  Pet  3  5.  But  there  is  also  a  less 
buuneworthy  ignorance.  Paul  at  Athens  spoke  of 
"times  of  ignorance"  which  God  had  "overlooked" 
(Acts  17  30) ;  Paul  says  of  himself  that  he '  'obtained 
menv,  because  [he]  did  it  [against  Christ]  ignorantly 
in  unbelieT'  (1  Tim  1  13);  Peter  said  to  the  Jews 
(Acta  8  17)  that  they  and  their  rulers  rejected 
Christ  "in  ignorance  (cf  1  Cor  2  8);  and  Jesus 
Himself  prayed  for  those  who  crucified  Him :  "Father, 
foi^ve  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do"; 
(Lk  SS  34);  in  He  5  2  the  necessary  qualification 
of  a  high  priest  is  that  he  "can  bear  gratly  with 
the  ignorant  and  erring" — those  who  sin  in  igno> 
ranee  or  go  astray  (cf  9  7,  "blood,  idiichheoftereth 
fwhimsdu.  and  for  the  errors  of  the  people,"  m  "Gr 
ignUBnoes  ).  Cbowing  light,  however,  ormga  with 
it  increasing  responability,  and  the  "ignorance" 
that  may  be  "overlooked  at  one  stage  of  the  his- 
tory of  men  and  nations  may  be  blameworthy  and 
even  eriminal  at  uuther.  W.  L.  Waukbs 

nMfl'im  (Q*^^?,  *{Vim):  Same  as  Itiu  (q.v.). 

IJE-ABARIM,  I-j&«b'arrim.   See  Ite-ababiu. 

IJON.  I'jon  Cl'liy,  'lyffn;  LXX  in  K  has 
*Aiv,  Ain  or  Noiv.  Nain;  in  Ch  'U,  Id;  AUv, 
AUhi):  A  town  in  the  territory  of  N^htali, 
first  mimtiimed  in  oonneotion  vith  the  invasion  of 
Ben-hadad,  in  the  raga  of  Baadia.  It  was  cw- 
tured  along  with  Dan  and  Abel-beth-maacah  (1  K 
16  20;  2  Ch  IS  4).  It  shared  with  these  cities  a 
omilar  fate  at  the  hands  of  Tiglath-pileser  in  the 
reign  of  Pekah  (2  K  16  2d).  The  name  survives 
in  that  of  Merj  A'yun,  "meadow  of  springs,"  a 
rich,  oval-ehaped  plain  to  the  N.W.  of  TeU  el  i^Otiy, 
where  the  Liidnp  turns  sharply  westward  to  the  sea. 
Ihe  ancient  city  may  be  represented  by  Tell 
Dibttfn,  an  important  site  to  the  N.  of  thejuun. 

  ^  W.  ETWINQ 

IKKESH,  ik'eeh  (t^.7,  *t^esA,  "crooked"): 
A  Tcdcoite,  father  of  Ira,  one  of  David's  "thirty' 
(2  S  SS  26;  1  Ch  U  28;  27  9). 

ILAI,  I'14-I,  I'U  C^b-^y,  'Oay):  A  mighty  man  of 
David  (1  Ch  U  29);  caUed  Zahnon  in  2  S  33  28. 

niADTTK,  i-tTa^lun,  il'i-ad-un  ('E\mS««v,  £Zta- 
dottn,  1  Esd  6  68;  AV  Bteftdtm):  Poaubly  eorree- 
ponding  to  Henadad  in  Ear  S  9. 

ILL.  il,  nir-FAVOKBD,  iM&'v6ni.    See  Etil- 

rATOBKONCBS. 

ILLTIHINATIOK,i-lQ-mi-nfi'shun:  He  10  32  AV, 
only,  "the  former  days,  in  which,  after  ye  were 
flltiminated  [RV  "enlightened"],  ye  endured  a  great 
fight  of  afflictions."  The  vfo.  is  ^Ijto.  phdtiio, 
raidered  in  6  4  by  "enlightened"  and  in  both  pas- 
sages (and  not  elsewhere  in  the  NT)  being  iised  to 
describe  complete  conversion.  The  vb.,  indeed,  is 
used  in  such  a  technical  way  that  Syr  VS3  render 
by  "baptised,"  and  it  is  not  perhaps  impossible 
that  the  author  of  He  had  baptism  defimtety  in 
mind,  (la  the  early  church  baptism  is  frequently 
described  as  "illumination,"  e.g.  Justin,  Apol.,  i.61.) 
But  this  probably  would  go  too  far;  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  he  means  the  state  of  mind  of  a 
full  CihriBtiaa  and  not  that  of  a  catechumen  (cf  also 
Bsr  4  2  AV;  Sir  26  11). 

BuBTON  Scott  Eabton 


ILLUSTKIOnS,  i4us'trimB,  THE  (tavfMirrM, 
thaumastda) :  A  title  of  rank  and  merit  attached  to 
the  name  of  Bartacus,  the  father  of  Apame  (1  Eed  4 
29,  AV  "the  admirable).  Instead  of  "Uie  illu»- 
trious"  we  should  possib^  read  "colonel"  (Ant,  XL 
iii,  5;  EB,  s.v.).   See  BaitTACUB;  Apame. 

ILLTKICUM,  i-Jir'l-kum  ('IWvptiriv,  Illuru 
h6n) :  A  province  of  the  Rom  Empire,  lying  E. 
and  N.E.  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  his  Ep.  to  the 
Horn  Paul  emphasizes  the  extoit  of  his  mismonary 
activities  in  the  assertion  that  "from  Jerus,  and 
round  about  even  unto  Illyricum,  I  have  fully 
preached  the  gospel  of  Christ"  (16  19).  An 
examination  of  this  statement  involves  three  que»< 
tions:  What  is  the  force  of  the  preposition  "even 
unto"  (ji4xfit,mSdui)J  What  meaning  is  borne 
by  the  word  IllyTicum?  and.  At  what  period  of  his 
missionary  career  did  Paul  reach  the  limit  here 
spoken  of? 

In  Gr,  aa  in  Eng.,  the  preposition  "unto"  may 
either  be  exclusive  or  inclusive.   In  other  words, 
Paul  may  mean  that  he  has  preached 

1.  Force  of  throughout  Macedoma  as  far  as  the 
"even  unto"  lUyrian  frontier,  or  his  words  may 

involve  a  journey  within  I^yricum 
itself,  extending  perhaps  to  Dyrrbaehium  (mod. 
Durazzo)  on  the  Adriatic  seaboazd,  Triiic^,  thoiuch 
belonging  politicidly  to  Macedoma,^  lay  in  "Gr 
lUyria."  But  since  no  word  is  said  in  the  Acts  of 
any  extension  of  Paul's  travels  beyond  the  confines 
of  Macedonia,  and  since  the  phrase,  "I  have  fully 
preached,"  precludes  a  reference  to  a  hurried  or 
cursory  tour  in  Illyricum,  we  should  probably  take 
the  word  "unto"  in  its  exclunve  smse,  and  under- 
stand that  Paul  churns  to  have  evangeliied  Mace- 
donia as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Illyricum. 

What,  then,  does  the  word  "Illyricum"  denote? 
It  is  sometimes  used,  like  the  Gr  terms  lUjTis 

and  lUyria,  to  signify  a  vast  area  lying 

2.  Meaning  between  the  Danube  on  the  N.  and 
of  "niyri-  Macedonia  and  Thrace  on  the  S.,  ex- 
cttm"  tradingfrom  the  Adriatic  and  the  Alps 

to  the  Black  Sea^  and  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  warlike  and  semi-civilhsed  tribes  known 
to  the  Greeks  under  the  general  title  of  Hlyrians 
(Appian,  lUyr.  1;  Suetonius,  Tiberiiu,  16);  it  Uius 
comprised  the  provinces  of  Illyricum  (in  the  nar- 
rower sense),  Pannonia  and  Moesia,  which  for  cer- 
tain financial  and  military  ptnposes  formed  a  single 
administrative  area,  tc^etner  with  a  strip  of  coast 
land  between  Dalmatia  and  Epirus  and,  at  a  later 
date,  Dacia.  Appian  {lUyr.  6)  even  extends  the 
term  to  include  Kaetaa  ami  Noricum^  but  in  this 
he  appeaia  to  be  in  error.  But  lU^cum  has  also 
a  narrower  and  more  precise  meamng,  denotint;  a 
single  Roman  province,  which  varied  in  extent  with 
the  advance  of  the  Roman  conquest  but  was  finally 
organized  in  10  AD  by  the  emperor  Augustus.  At 
first  it  bore  the  name  superior  -provincia  Illyricum  or 
simply  Illyricum;  later  it  came  to  be  known  aa  Dal- 
matia (Tac.  Annals,  iv.5;  Jos,  BJ,  II,  xvi:  Dio 
Casmus,  xlix.36,  etc).  In  accoraance  with  Paul's 
habitual  usage  of  such  terms,  tt^ther  with  the  fact 
that  he  empl^^  a  Gr  form  which  is  a  transliteration 
of  the  Lat  Illyricum  but  does  not  occur  in  any 
other  extant  Gr  writer,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  here 
writing  to  the  church  at  Rome,  we  may  conclude 
that  in  Rom  16  19  Illyricum  bears  its  more  re- 
stricted meaning. 

The  Bomana  waged  two  lUjrrlan  warn:  In  229-238 
BC  and  in  219  BO.  but  no  province  wm  formed  until  167. 

when,  after  the  fall  of  tbe  Macedonian 
8.  Rela>  power,  Illyrla  received  its  provincial  con- 
«««  ♦«  stltutlon  (Uvy.  zlv.26).     At  this  time 

tton  to  It  extended  from  the  Drllo  {mod.  Drin) 

Rome  to  Dalmatia,  which  was  gradually  subju- 

gated by  Bom  arma.  In  69  BC  Julius 
Oaesar  received  aa  his  province  Illyricum  and  OaoL  and 
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later  Oetavlan  and  his  generals.  Aslnlus Polllo  and  Stati- 
llufl  Taurus,  waged  war  tbere  with  such  success  that  In 
27  BC,  at  the  partition  of  the  provinces  between  Augustus 
and  the  Senate,  Itlyricum  was  regarded  as  wholly  pacified 
and  was  assigned  to  the  latter.  Renewed  disturbances 
led,  however,  to  its  transference  to  the  emperor  in  11  BO. 
Two  years  later  the  province  was  extended  to  the  Danube , 
but  in  9  AD,  at  the  close  of  the  2d  Pannonlan  War.  it 
was  divided  into  two  separate  provincea,  Pannonia  and 
lUyrlcum  (Dalmatla).  The  latter  remained  an  imperial 
iworluce,  administered  by  a  consular  Uoatui  Avoutii 
yro  prattor*  residing  at  Salonae  (mod.  Spalalo),  and  two 
legions  w&e  stationed  there,  at  Delmlnlum  and  at  Bur- 
num.  One  of  these  was  removed  by  Nero,  the  other  bv 
Tespaslan,  and  ttienceforward  tlie  province  was  mrrf- 
soned  only  by  auxiliary  troops.  It  tell  Into  three  Itralcial 
circuits  (conMrUw*),  t^at  of  Scardona  comprlrang  Li- 
bumla.  the  northern  portion  of  the  province,  while  tiiose 
of  Salonae  and  Narona  made  up  the  district  of  Dalmatla 
In  the  narrower  sense.  The  land  was  ruraed  and  moun- 
tainous, and  civiUsaUon  progressed  but  slowly;  Uie  Ro- 
mans, however,  organlied  5  Bom  colonlea  within  the 
province  and  a  conndenble  number  of  wtunieijria. 

The  exteamoa  of  Paul's  preaching  to  the  lUyrian 
frontier  must  be  aseigned  to  his  3d  missionary 

journey,  i.e.  to  his  2d  visit  to  Mace- 
4.  Paul's  ■  donia.  His  movements  during  the  Ist 
Relation  to  visit  (Acts  16  12—17  15)  axe  too  full^ 
Dljlicaill     recorded  to  admit  of  our  attributing  it 

to  that  period,  but  the  account  in  Acts 
SO  2  of  his  second  tour  ia  not  only  very  brief,  but 
the  words,  "when  he  had  gone  throu^  those  parts," 
suggest  an  extensive  tour  through  fhs  provinc^ 
OGCUpying,  according  to  Ramsay,  the  summer  and 
autumn  m  66  AD.   See  also  Dalu atia. 


LmaxTDu. — A.JhI.  Poinslgnon,  Quid  praeeiput  aptid 

ilppe,  Di»rSmiieh»  Aerr«< 
bit  an/  Auoiutut  (Leipzig,  1877) ;    B.  Cons.  La  proline* 


Romanot  adiuqu*  DioeUtiani  ttmpora  lUj/Tievm  (u^rit 
(Paris,  1846) ;  Zippe,  Di«  rOmUcht  Htmchafl  in  lUyrien 


romaint  d*  Dalmati«  tParls.  1882) :  T.  Mommsen,  CIL. 
III.  pp.  270  ff;  T.  Momnum  et  J.  Marquardt,  Afanuel 
tfM  antiqttitU  romaiMi  (Pr.  T),  IX,  171  IT. 

,  M.  N.  Tod 

IMAGE,  im'&j  (D^V*  S^em;  tk^v,  eUt&n):  Its 
usage  falls  under  3  main  heads.  (1)  "Image"  as 
object  of  idolatrous  worship  (tr*  about  a  dozen 
woids,  including  n^13%l,  mof^ikhOh,  "molten  image" 
IDt  9  12, etc];  r9»'p,ma««bAaA,inAVtr<"*image" 
or  "pillar,"  in  RV  always  "pillar"  [Ex  23  24,  etc]; 

1  "graven  image"  [Ex  20  4,  etc];  gelem, 

"hnage"  [2  K  11  18,  etc];  eikOn,  "ima^e"  (e.g. 
Rev  14  9]);  (2)  of  man  as  made  in  the  unage  of 
God;  (3)  of  Christ  aa  the  image  of  God.  Here 
we  are  concerned  with  the  laat  two  luagee.  For 
'^mage"  in  connection  with  idolatrous  practices, 
see  IdoiiAtst;  Iuaqes;  Pillar;  TSeraphui, 
etc. 

/.  Man  OM  Made  in  thm  Dioinm  Itnagm. — To  define 
man's  fundamental  relation  to  God,  the  priestly 
writer  in  Gen  uses  two  words :  ''image" 
1.  In  {ielem)  and  "likeness"  (dtnCth);  once 

the  OT       employing  both  togetheo*  (Gen  1  26; 

cf  6  3),  but  elsewhere  one  without  the 
othor,  "image"  only  in  1  27;  9  6,  and  "likeness" 
only  m  6  1.  The  priestly  writCT  aktne  in  the  OT 
uses  this  expression  to  describe  the  nature  of  man. 
thou^  the  general  meaning  of  the  passage  Gen  1 
f  IS  echoed  in  Ps  8  6-8,  and  the  term  itself  re- 
appears in  Apoc  (Sir  17  3;  Wiad  S  23)  and  in  the 
NT  (see  below). 

The  idea  is  important  in  relation  to  the  Bib. 
doctrine  of  man,  and  has  figured  prominently  in 
thedogioal  discussion.  The  following  are  stnne  of 
the  questions  that  arise: 

(1)  Is  there  any  distinction  to  be  understood  twtween 
"Image"  and  "likeness"  ?  Mostof  tiie  Fathers,  and  some 
latertheologlanB,  attempt  to  distinguish  between  them, 
(a)  ScHUe  have  referred  ^'Image"  to  man's  bodily  form, 
and  "UlaneaB"  to  bis  qilritual  nature  (Justin  Martyr. 
Irenaens).  (fr)  Others,  em.  tiie  Alexandrian  Fatbws. 
understood  by  tbe  "  imaige  "^the  mental  and  moral  endow- 
ments native  to  man,  and  by  the  "likeness"  the  Divine 
perfections  which  man  can  only  gradually  acquire  by 
nee  devd^vwnt  and  moral  cwfilct  (Clement  of  Alez- 
audria  and  <Mgen).  or  whkdi  Is  conferred  on  man  aa  a 


gft  of  grace,  (e)  This  became  the  basis  of  the  later 
Oman  CathoUc  distinction  between  the  natural  gifts 
of  rationality  and  freedom  (—the  image),  and  the  super- 
natural endowment*  of  grace  which  Ood  bestowea  on 
man  aftw  He  had  .created  him  (the  Ukeness-cfanum 
luperaddUum).  The  former  remained  after  ttie  Fall, 
though  in  an  enfeebled  state;  the  lattw  was  lost  through 
sin,  but  restored  by  Christ.  The  early  Protestants  re- 
jected this  dlstlnctloQ.  maintaining  that  supernatural 
righteousness  was  part  of  the  true  nature  and  idea  of 
man,  l.e.  was  tncluaed  in  the  "image,"  and  not  merely 
externally  superadded.  Whatever  truth  tbeee  distinc- 
tions may  or  may  not  contain  theologically,  they  cannot 
be  exegetloally  Inferred  from  Oen  1  28,  where  (as  is 
now  generally  admitted)  no  real  difference  is  Intended. 

We  have  here  simply  a  "duplication  ot  sywmyma" 
(Driver)  for  the  sake  ot  emohans.  The  two  terms  are 
daewbere  used  interchangeably. 

(2)  What,  then,  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Di- 
vine imager   Various  answers  have  been  mven. 

(a)  Some  of  the  Fathers  (influenced  by  PhiloJ  sup- 
poeed  that  the  "image"  here  -  the  Logoa  (called 
^'the  unage  of  the  invirible  God"  in  Ctd  1  15),  cm 
the  patton  of  idiom  man  was  created.  But  to 
read  the  hogpa  doctrine  into  the  creation  narrative 
is  to  ignore  the  historio  order  of  doctrinal  devdop- 
ment.  (6)  That  it  connotes  physical  resemblance 
to  God  (see  (1),  (a)  above;  bo  m  the  main  Skinner, 
ICC,  in  loc.).  It  may  be  admitted  that  th^  is  a 
secondary  reference  to  the  Divine  dignity  of  the 
human  tx>dy;  but  this  does  not  touch  the  essraoe 
of  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  God  is  not  rqiresented 
as  having  {i^yaieal  fwm.  (c)  That  it  ooiuusts  of 
dominion  over  tiie  creatures  (Socinian  view;  so 
also  Gregonr  of  Nyasa,  Chrysostom,  etc),  lliis 
would  involve  an  unwarranted  narrowing  of  the 
idea.  It  is  true  that  such  "dominion"  is  closdy 
associated  with  the  image  in  Gen  1  26  (cf  Ps  8 
6-8).  But  the  "image  of  God"  must  denote  pri- 
marily man's  relation  to  hb  Creator,  rather  than 
his  ruatioa  to  title  creation.  Man's  lordship  over 
Nature  is  not  identical  with  the  imaf^,  but  is  an 
effect  of  it.  (d)  It  is  beet  to  take  the  term  as  r^ei^ 
ring  to  the  whole  dignity  of  man,  in  virtue  of  his 
fundamental  affinity  to  God.  It  implies  the  pos- 
session by  man  of  a  free,  self-conscious,  rational 
and  moral  persona/t^Vt  unto  that  of  God — a 
nature  capaote  of  distinguishing  right  and  wrong, 
of  choosing  the  right  and  rejecting  the  wrong,  and 
of  asomding  to  the  hogbts  of  spiritual  attainment 
and  communion  with  God.  This  involves  a  separa^ 
lion  of  man  from  the  beast,  and  his  supremacy  as 
the  culmination  of  the  creative  process. 

(3)  Does  the  term  inv^y  man's  ordinal  perfec- 
tion, lost  through  sin?  The  old  Protestant  divines 
maintained  tiiat  the  first  man,  before  the  Fall, 
possessed  original  righteousness,  not  onljf  in  germ 
but  in  developed  form,  and  that  this  Divine  image 
was  destroyed  by  the  Fall.  Ex^eticalljrconsidmid, 
this  is  certainty  not  taught  by  the  pnest^  writer, 
who  makes  no  mention  of  the  Fall,  assumes  that  ^e 
image  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  (cf  Gen 

0  1  with  6  3),  and  naively  speaks  of  post-diluvian 
men  as  created  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen  9  6; 

1  Cor  11  7;  Jas  8  9).  "nieoloeically  conmd^«d, 
the  idea  of  the  perfect  holiness  m  primitive  man  is 
based  on  an  abstract  conc«ption  <h  God's  work  in 
creation,  wlueh  prcnludes  the  idea  of  developmentt 
ignores  uie  progressive  method  (tf  the  Divine  govern- 
ment and  the  essential  place  of  ^ort  and  growth  in 
human  character.  It  is  man  in  haimoi^  with 
modem  conceptions  (a)  to  regard  man  as  on^ally 
endowed  with  the  power  of  right  choice,  rather  than 
with  a  complete  character  ^iven  from  the  first;  and 

(b)  to  think  of  the  Divine  image  (though  seriously 
defaced}  as  continuing  even  in  the  sinful  state,  as 
man's  inalienable  ca^arity  for  goodness  and  his  true 
destinatioi.  If  the  Divine  image  in  man  is  a  sdf- 
oonscious,  rational  and  ethical  personality,  it  can- 
not be  a  merely  accidental  or  transitory  attribute, 
but  is  an  essential  constituent  of  his  bong. 
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Two  features  may  be  distinguished  in  the  NT 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  linage  in  man:  (1)  man's 

first  creation  in  Adam,  (2)  his  second 
8.  &i  or  new  creation  in  Christ.   As  to  (1), 

Ae  HT       the  doctrine  of  the  OT  is  assumed  in 

the  NT.  Paul  makee  a  special.  appU- 
eatini  it  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife,  which  is  a  relation  of  subordination  on  the 
part  of  the  wife,  based  on  the  fact  that  man  alone 
was  created  immediately  aSiet  the  Divine  image 
(1  Cor  11  7).  Thus  Paul,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  his  argument,  confines  toe  meaning  of  the  image 
to  man's  lordly  authority,  though  to  infer  that  he 
regards  this  as  exhausting  its  significance  would  be 
quite  unwarranted.  Man's  affinity  to  God  is  im- 
plied, though  the  term  "image"  is  not  used,  in  Paul's 
sermon  to  the  Athenians  (Acts  17  28  f,  man  the 
"offspring"  of  God).  See  also  Jas  8  9  (it  is  wrong 
to  curse  men,  for  they  are  "made  aft^  the  likeness 
of  God'O- 

(2)  More  eharacteriatic  of  the  NT  is  the  doctrine 
ot  the  new  creation,  (a)  The  redeemed  man  is 
said  to  be  in  the  ima(^  of  God  (the  Father).  He  is 
"renewed  unto  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him 
that  created  him"  (Col  8  10),  i.e.  of  God  the  Crea- 
tor, not  here  of  Christ  or  the  Logos  (as  some)  (cf 
Eph  4  24,  "after  God").  Though  there  is  here 
an  evident  reference  to  Gen  1  26  f ,  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  new  creation  in  Christ  is  identical 
with  the  ori^nid  creation,  but  only  that  the  two 
are  analt^us.  To  Paul,  the  spiritual  man  in  Christ 
is  mi  a  higher  level  than  the  natural  ("p^chical") 
man  as  found  in  Adam  (cf  eap.  1  Cor  16  44-40), 
in  whom  the  Divine  image  consisted  (as  we  have 
seen)  in  potential  goodness,  rather  than  in  full 
perfection.  Redemption  is  infinitely  more  than 
the  restoration  of  man's  primitive  state.  (6)  The 
Qiristian  ia  further  said  to  be  gradually  transformed 
into  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  progreaaive 
metamorphoeis  involves  not  only  moral  and  spi  'tual 
Ukenees  to  Christ,  but  also  ultimately  the  Chris- 
tian's futiu^  glory,  including  the  glorified  body,  the 
"pasKDg  through  a  gradual  assimilation  of  mind  and 
character  to  an  ultimate  assimilation  of  His  2&£a. 
ddxa,  the  absorption  of  the  splendor  cf  His  presence" 
(Sanday  and  Headlam.  Bom,  218;  see  Rom  8  29; 
1  Cor  16  49:  2  Cor  S  18;  and  cf  PhU  S  21;  1  Jn 
8  2). 

n.  ChriBtth^ImagtofGoJ. — In  3  important  pcs- 
sages  in  EV,  the  term  "image"  defines  the  rola-tion 
of  Christ  to  God  the  Father;  twice  in  Paul:  "t;_o 
Ught  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  who  h  '".o 
magfi  of  Gi^"  (2  Cot  4  4);  "xrho  is  the  imo^c  of 
the  invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of  all  creation" 
(OA  1  15);  and  once  in  He:  "who  being  the  efful- 
gence of  his  glitHyi  and  the  v>.ry  image  of  his  sub- 
stance" (1  3).  IlieBe  stitements,  taken  in  their 
contexts,  reeiBter  the  highest  reach  of  the  Christol- 
ogy  of  the  £pp. 

In  the  two  Pauline  passages,  the  word  used  is 
akan,  which  was  generally  the  LXX  renderi  ig  of 
(elem  (Vulg  imai/o) ;  it  id  derived  from 
1.  The  rftw,  etJtd,  louca,  Soika,  "to  be  like," 
Toms  "reeemble,"  and  means  that  which 
resembles  an  object  and  remesentB  it, 
as  s  copy  represents  the  ori^nal.  In  He  1  3  the 
woid  used  ia  x'V^^p  {charMtir),  which  is  found 
here  only  in  the  NT,  and  is  tr^  in  Vulg  fyfura,  AV 
"express  image,"  RV  "very  image,"  RVm  "im- 
pren."  It  is  derived  from  x<'P*'*'«'«  (chardssB),  "to 
engrave,"  and  has  passed  through  the  following 
meanings:  (1)  an  engraving  instnmient  (active 
sense);  (2)  the  mgraved  stamp  or  mark  on  the 
inatnunent  (pasnve  sense);  (3)  the  impress  made 
by  tiie  instrumoit  on  wax  or  other  object;  (4)  hence, 
general^,  the  exact  image  or  expression  of  any  per- 
woa  or  thing  as  ooireeponding  to  the  ori^nal,  the 


distinguishing  feature,  or  traits  by  whioh  a  person 
or  thing  is  known  ^ence  Eng.  words  "character," 
"characteristie")'  word  convey  [n^icaUy 

the  same  meaning  as  eik&n;  but  Westcott  distin- 
guishes them  by  saying  that  the  latter  "eives  a 
complete  representation,  under  conditions  of  earth, 
of  that  which  it  figures,"  while  charaktSr  "convejrs 
remesentative  traits  only"  (Westcott  on  He  1  3). 

The  idea  here  expressed  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
the  Logos  doctrine  m  Jn  (1  1-18).  Like  the  Logos^ 
the  Image  in  Paul  and  in  He  is  the 
2.  Meaning  Son  of  God,  and  is  the  agmt  of  creation 
as  Aflpttsd  as  well  as  the  medium  of  revelation, 
to  Cnnst  "What  a  word  (logos)  is  to  the  ear, 
namely  a  revelation  of  what  is  within, 
an  image  is  to  the  eye;  and  thus  in  the  expression 
there  is  only  a  translation,  as  it  were,  of  the  same 
fact  from  one  sense  to  another"  (Domer,  Syatem  of 
CA.D.,ET,III,  178).  As  Image,  Christ  is  the  visible 
represraitation  and  manifestation  of  the  invinble 
God,  the  objective  expression  of  the  Divine  nature, 
the  face  of  God  turned  as  it  were  toward  the  world, 
the  exact  likeness  of  the  Father  in  all  things  except 
being  the  Father.  Thus  we  receive  "the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor  4  6).  He  is  the  facsimile  of 
God. 

Is  Christ  described  as  the  Image  of  God  in  His 
preincaxnate,  His  incarnate,  or  else  His  exalted 
state?  It  is  best  to  say  that  diffnent 
8.  To  What  passages  refer  to  different  states,  but 
State  Does  that  if  we  take  the  whole  trend  of  in* 
It  Refer?  teaching,  Christ  is  seen  to  be  essen- 
tially, and  in  every  state,  the  Image  of 
God.  (a)  In  He  1  3  the  reference  seems  to  to 
the  eternal,  vreincamaie  Son,  who  is  inherently  and 
essentially  the  expression  of  the  Divine  substance. 
So  Paul  declares  that  He  subsisted  origmally  in  the 
form  of  God  (iw  /lop^  eemi  bripx"",  morphi 
theoA  hupdrchin  Phil  3  6).  (&)  In  Jn  1  18;  U 
45;  14  9,  though  the  term  image  is  not  used,  we 
have  the  idea  of  the  kiatorical  Jesus  as  aperfect  reve- 
lation of  the  character  and  glory  of  God.  (c)  In 
the  two  Pauline  passages  (2  Cor  4  4;  Col  1  15), 
the  reference  is  nrobably  to  the  glonfied,  excdted 
Christ;  not  to  His  pre&ustent  Divine  nature,  nor 
to  His  temporal  numifestation,  but  to  His  "wluile 
Person,  in  the  divine-human  state  of  His  prssrat 
heavenly  existence"  (Meyer).  These  passages  in 
their  cumulative  impressions  convey  the  idea  that 
the  Image  is  an  inalienable  property  of  His  person^ 
^ty,  not  to  be  limited  to  any  stage  of  His  existrace. 

Does  this  involve  identity  of  essence  of  Father 
and  Son,  as  in  the  Homoousion  formula  of  the  Ni- 
oene  Creed?  Not  necessarily,  for  man 
4.  Theo-  also  bears  the  image  of  God,  even  in 
logical  his  nnful  state  (see  I  above),  a  fact 
Implications  which  the  Arians  sought  to  turn  to  theu* 
advantage.  Yet  in  the  light  of  the 
context,  we  must  affirm  of  Christ  an  absolutely 
unique  kinship  with  God.  In  the  Col  passage,  not 
onl^  are  vast  cosmic  and  redemptive  functions 
assigned  to  Him,  but  there  is  said  to  dwell  in  Him 
"all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily"  (1  10;  2  9). 
In  He  not  only  is  the  Son  the  final  revelation  of  God 
to  men,  the  upholder  of  the  universe,  and  the  vray 
image  of  the  Divine  nature,  but  also  the  effulg^oe 
(dwaOyturtM,  apa^gasma)  of  God's  glory,  and  there- 
fore of  one  nature  with  Him  as  the  ray  is  of  one 
essence  with  the  sun  (1  1-3).  The  superiority  of 
the  Son  is  thus  not  merely  one  of  function  but  of 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figure  of  the 
"imape"  certainly  guards  against  any  Sabellian 
identification  of  Father  and  8oa,  as  if  they  were  but 
modes  aS  the  one  Person;  for  we  cannot  idmtify 
the  pattern  with  its  copy,  nor  speak  of  anyone  as 
an  image  of  himsdf.  And,  finuly,  we  must  not 
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OTerkM^  the  affinity  of  the  Logoe  with  man;  both 
are  the  imi^  of  Crod,  though  the  form^  in  a  unique 
sense.  Ute  Logos  is  at  once  the  prototjrpe  of  hu- 
manity within  the  Godhead,  and  the  immanent 
Divine  principle  within  humanity. 

Both  in  Paul  and  in  He  we  have  an  echo  of  the 
Jbw^  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  and  of  Philo's  doctrine 
of  the  Logos.  In  the  Alexandrine  Book 
Bta  Rdfltioa  ot  Wmi,  written  nobably  undn>  Stoic 
to  Pr»-  influmce.  Divine  Wisdom  is  pictorially 
ChristiaA  T^msaited  as  "an  efful^oe  [apau- 
Thoni^t  gaama]  from  everlasting  light,  and  an 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  working  of 
God,  and  an  image  [eUc6n]  of  His  goodness"  (7  26). 
Philo  repeatedly  ctUls  the  Logoe  or  Divine  world- 
principle  the  image  letftdn,  charakiir]  of  God,  and  also 
describes  it  as  an  effulgence  of  God.  But  this  use  of 
cuzrent  Alexandrian  terminology  and  the  superficial 
xesemblanoe  of  ideas  are  no  proof  of  conscious  bmp- 
lowing  on  the  part  of  the  apostles.  There  is  this 
fundamental  distinction,  that  Philo's  I/^os  ia  not  a 
sdf-conscious  personality,  still  less  a  historioal  indi- 
vidualj  but  an  allegorical  hypostatizing  of  an  ab- 
stract idea:  whereas  in  Paul  and  He,  as  in  John,  the 
Divine  ardietype  is  actually  realized  in  a  historical 
peroon,  Jesus  Qirist,  the  Son  and  Revealor  of  God. 

D.  Muu.  EnrABDe 

HUGS  OF  GOD.  See  God,  Ihaqb  of. 

nUGERY,  im'ftj-ri  (T'^^ipQ,  matkuh,  "carved 
figure"):  Only  in  Ezk  8  12,  "every  man  in  his 
chambers  of  imagery^"  i.e.  dark  chambers  on  whose 
walls  were  pictures  in  relief  representing  all  kinds 
of  reptiles  and  vermin,  worshipped  by  elders  of 
Israd.  Some  maintain  that  the  cult  was  of  foreign 
orion,  eitho-  f^yp  (Bertholet,  Comm.  on  Exk),'  or 
Bab  (Redpath,  Weabninster  Comm.  on  Bxk);  otben 
that  it  was  the  revival  of  ancirait  superstitions  of  a 
totemistic  kind  which  had  survived  in  obscure 
circles  in  Israel  (W.  R.  Smith,  Lectures  on  the  Reli- 
gion of  the  SemiUe,  rev.  ed,  357).  The  word  here 
rendered  "imageiy  ib  elsewhere  in  AV  ti*  "image" 
(of  stone)  (Lev  36  1,  RV  "figured  stone"),  "pio- 
tures"  (Nu  38  52,  RV  "figured  stones";  Prov  36  11, 
RV  "network");  twice  it  means  ima^ation,  oon- 
cdt,  i.e.  a  mental  picture  (Ps  78  20:  Prov  18  11). 
"Imagery"  occurs  once  in  Apoc  (Sir  38  27  AV, 
tit  iiun&gM  Itaypa^tap,  eia  homoideai  zOgraphian,  RV 
"to  preserve  likeness  in  his  portraiture"). 

D.  MiALL  Edwards 

IMAGES,  im'ftj-is  (D?X,  felem;  *U(Ar,eikan): 

1.  DeOnlUon 
S.  Origin 

8.  Early  Developments 

4.  Bible  References 
Paleatfnian  Customs 

5.  8(Hne  Technical  Tenns 
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ObflC 


MaceibhAh  ("pUlar") 
AtMrM  <"srOTe") 


^ommdn  ("sun-Image") 
>bflcure  Bible  References 
(1)  OoldeaCaU 

Jeroboam's  Calves 
C2)  Braxen  Serpent 

(3)  Teivhlm 

(4)  Image  of  Jealousy 
(6)  Ohambers  of  Imagery 
(fl)  B|diod 

LiTBBATUKB 

Images,  as  used  here,  are  visible  representations 
of  Buppwedly  supernatural  or  divine  beings  or 

powers.  They  may  be  (1)  themselves 
1.  Defl-  objects  of  worship,  (2)  pictures,  em- 
nitioB         bodiments  or  dwelling-places  (temple, 

ark,  pillar,  priests)  oi  deities  wor- 
shipped, (3)  empowered  instruments  (amulets, 
chtuins,  etc)  of  object  or  objects  wor^iipped,  (4) 
pictures  or  symbols  of  deities  reverenced  tho^h 
not  worshipped.  These  images  may  be  ABpdsaa 
blocks,  or  symmetrically  carved  figures,  or  objects 
of  Nature,  such  as  animals,  aun,  moon,  stars,  etc. 


These  vimble  objects  may  sometimes  be  oonsidered, 

esp.  by  the  uniustructed,  as  deities,  while  by  othos 
in  the  sm^I  community  they  are  thought  of  as  in- 
struments  or  Bymbolizations  of  d^ty.  Even  whm 
they  are  thought  of  as  deities,  this  does  not  exclude 
a  sense  and  apprehension  of  a  spiritual  godhead, 
since  visible  corporeal  beings  may  have  mvisible 
souls  and  spiritual  attributes,  and  even  the  stars 
may  be  thought  of  as  "seats  ctf  cdestial  apiritB." 
An  idol  is  nsiully  oonsidered  as  either  the  aeity  it- 
self or  his  permanmt  tenement;  afetish  is  sn  object 
which  has  been  given  a  magical  or  divine  poww, 
either  because  of  its  having  been  the  temporary 
home  of  the  deity,  or  because  it  has  been  formed  or 
handled  or  otherwise  spiritually  influenced  by  such 
deity.  The  idol  is  generally  communal,  the  fetish 
private;  the  idol  is  protective,  the  fetish  is  usually 
not  for  the  oommon  g/ood.  (See  Jevons,  Idea  qT 
Ood  in  Early  Rdigiont,  1910.)  Relics  and  a^nn- 
botic  figures  do  not  become  "images"  in  the  objec- 
tionable sense  until  reverence  changes  to  worship. 
Until  comparatively  rec^t  times,  the  H^rews 
seem  to  have  offered  no  religious  objection  to  "ar- 
tistic" images,  as  is  proved  not  only  from  the  de- 
scription OI  Solomon's  temple,  but  also  from  the 
discoveries  of  the  highlv  decorated  temple  of  Jeh 
at  Syene  dating  from  the  6th  cent.  BC,  and  from 
ruins  of  synagogues  dating  from  the  pre-Christian 
and  early  Christian  periods  (P£^,  January,  1908: 
Expos,  December,  1907;  Exvoa  T,  January  and 
February,  1908).  The  Second  Commandment  was 
not  an  attack  upon  artists  and  sculptors  but  upon 
idolaters.  Decoration  by  means  of  graven  figures 
was  not  anciently  oond^nned,  though,  as  Joe  shows, 
by  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae  all  plastic  art  was 
regarded  with  suspidtm.  The  brasen  sopent  was 
probt^Iy  destroyed  in  Hezdciah's  time  because  it 
had  ceased  to  be  an  ancient  artistic  reUc  and  had 
become  an  object  of  worship  (see  below).  So  the 
destruction  of  the  ark  and  altar  and  temple,  which 
for  BO  long  a  time  had  been  the  means  of  holy 
worship,  became  at  last  a  prophetic  hope  (Isa 
e  7;  Jer  3  6;  Am  6  25;  Hos  6  6;  cf  Zee  U  20). 
While  the  temple  is  not  naturally  thoiight  of  as  an 
"image,"  it  was  as  trul;^  ao  as  any  Bethel.  An 
idol  was  the  temple  in  miniature — a  dwelling-place 
of  the  god.  When  an  image  became  the  object  of 
worship  or  a  means  by  which  a  false  god  was  wor- 
shipped, it  became  antagonistic  to  the  First  and 
Second  Commandments  respectively. 

The  learned  author  of  the  art.  on  "Image  Wor> 
ship"  in  the  EB  (11th  ed)  disposes  too  easily  of 
this  question  when  he  subsets  that 
8.  (Mchi    image-worahip  is  "a  eontmuanoe  by 
adiuta  of  their  childish  games  with 
Idolatrous  cults  repose  largely  on  make- 


dolls.... 
believe." 

Compare  the  rimllar  statement  made  from  a  very 
different  atajid point  by  the  author  of  Oreat  It  Diana  if 
the  Ephniant,  or  tk«  Original  of  Idolatrjf  (1695):  "All 
SupersUUons  are  to  the  People  but  like  several  sports  to 
children,  which  varying  In  their  several  seaama  yield 
them  prst^  entertainment,"  etc 

No  universal  institution  or  custom  is  founded 
wholly  on  superstition.  If  it  does  not  answer  to 
some  real  human  need,  and  "if  its  foundations  are 
not  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the  nature  of  things,  it 
must  perish"  (J.  G.  Praser,  Psyche's  Task,  1909, 
103;  a  Salomon  Reinach,  Revue  des  itudea  grecgueg. 
1906,  324).  Image-worship  is  too  wide^iread  ana 
too  natural  to  humanity,  as  is  proved  m  modem 
centuries  as  well  as  in  the  cruder  Kvlier  times, 
to  have  its  basis  and  source  in  any  mere  external 
and  accidental  circumstances.  All  modem  research 
tmds  to  corroborate  our  belief  that  this  is  |)sycho- 
logical  raUier  than  ecdeeiastical  in  its  origin.  It 
is  not  impoaed  externally;  it  oomea  from  within, 
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and  naturally  accompanies  the  organic  unfold- 
mait  of  the  ouman  animal  in  his  stru^Ie  toward 
self-ezpresBion.  This  is  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  true  of  religious  feeling  and  instinct 
(see  eep.  Rudolf  Eucken,  ChritUaniiy  and  the 
New  Idtalwmf  1909,  ch  i ;  I.  King,  The  Devetop- 
meiU  ctf  Religion,  1910);  it  ou^t  to  be  counted 
equally  true  of  religious  expression.  Neither  can 
the  origin  of  image-worship  or  even  of  magical  rites 
be  fully  explained,  as  Eraser  thinks,  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  association.  These  associations  only 
become  ugnificant  because  the  devoted  worshipper 
already  has  a  body  of  beliefs  and  generalizations 
which  make  him  attentive  to  the  associations  which 
seem  to  him  religioualy  or  magically  important. 
(Jastrow,  Aapeeta  aj  Rd.  Beli^  and  Practice  tn  Baby- 
lonia and  Aayria;  cf  James  H.  Leuba,  P$y- 
eholoffiecd  Origin  and  Nature  of  Rdigion,  1909; 
Study  of  Rdiffiona,  1911).  So  animism  must  be 
regarded  as  a  philosophy  rather  than  as  an  original 
reOgiouB  faith,  since  it  is  based  on  an  "explanation 
of  pfaraomena  rather  than  an  attitude  of  mind 
towwd  the  cause  of  thesephraiomena"  (EB,  11th  ed, 
art  "Animism,"  and  cf  HAffding,  Philoaophy  of  Re- 
ligion, 1900,  138).  In  whatev^  ways  the  various 
image-worshipping  cults  arose  historically — whether 
from  a  primitive  demonology  or  from  the  apotheo- 
sis of  natural  objects,  or  from  symbolism,  or  a  false 
connection  of  cause  with  effect — ^in  any  case  it  had 
some  human  need  behind  it  and  human  nature 
braeath  it.  The  presence  of  the  image  testifies  to 
faith  in  the  supernatural  being  represented  by  the 
image  and  to  a  desire  to  keep  uie  object  of  worship 
near.  Prayer  is  easier  when  the  worshipper  can 
see  his  god  or  some  sacred  thing  the  god  has  Eionored 
(cf  M.  L'abb^  E.  Van  Drival,  De  Poriffine  tt  dee 
aoureei  de  Vidolatrie,  Paris,  1860). 

The  first  man  was  not  bom  with  a  totem-pole  in 
his  fist,  nor  did  the  earliest  historic  men  possess 

images.  They  lacked  temples  and 
8.  Histor-  altars  and  ephods  and  idols,  as  they 
icalB«|^  lacked  the  fire-stick  uid  potters 
ninn  and  wheel.  Religion,  which  showM  itself 
Su|f  Dfr-  so  strong  in  the  next  stage  of  human 
ftlOfBUOt    lU'e,  must  have  had  very  firm  b^n- 

nings  in  the  prehistoric  p>eriod;  but 
what  were  its  external  expressions  we  do  not  yet 
certainly  know,  excepting  in  the  methods  of  burymg 
and  canns  for  the  dead.  It  seems  probable  that 
{Himitive  historic  man  saw  in  everything  that  movol 
an  active  aoul,  and  that  he  aaw  in  ev&ry  extraordi- 
nary thing  in  earth  or  heaven  the  expression  of  a 
supematuralpower.  Yet  reflective  thinking  began 
eanier  than  lylor  and  all  the  older  scientific  anthro- 
pologists supposed.  Those  earlier  investigators 
were  without  extended  chronoto^cal  data,  and 
aHbough  ingenuity  was  exercised  in  systematising 
U>e  b^efs  and  customs  of  modem  savages,  it  was 
necessarily  impossible  always  to  determine  in  this 
wa^  which  were  the  most  primitive  cults.  Exca^ 
vatifflia  in  Babylonia,  Egypt  and  elsewhere  have 
enabled  us  for  the  first  time  to  trace  with  some 
chiDnolo^cal  cerUunty  the  religious  expressions  of 
earliest  historic  man.  That  primitive  man  was  so 
stupid  that  he  could  not  tell  the  difference  between 
men  and  things,  and  that  therefore  totemism  or 
fetishism  or  a  low  form  of  animism  was  necessarily 
tiie  first  expression  <A  religious  thought  is  a  theory 
which  can  no  hmg^  be  held  very  buoyantly  in  the 
face  ^  the  new  and  striking  knowledge,  mataial 
and  rdigioua,  which  is  now  seen  to  be  incorporated 
in  some  of  the  most  ancient  myths  of  mankind. 
(See  e.g.  Winckler,  Die  jUngsten  KOmvfe  wider  den 
PanbaSyUmiamue,  1907;  Jeremias,  The  OT  in  the 
Uqht  of  the  Aneienl  Bast,  2  vols,  1911.)  The  pan- 
Ba!b  theory,  which  makes  so  mucn  use  of  these  texts, 
IB  not  certain,  but  the  facts  upon  which  the  theory 


depends  are  clear.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  among 
the  earliest  known  deities  or  symbols  of  deities  men- 
tioned in  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  are  to  be 
found  the  sun,  moon,  stars  and  other  great  forces 
of  Nature.  Out  of  these  conceptions  and  the  mys- 
tery of  life — which  seems  to  have  affected  ear^ 
mankind  even  more  powerfully  than  ourselves — 
sprang  the  earliest  known  rdigious  language,  the 
myth,  which  antedated  by  aeons  our  oldest  writt^ 
texts,  since  some  of  these  myths  appear  fully  formed 
in  the  oldest  texts.  Rough  figures  of  these  solar 
and  stellar  deities  are  found  from  very  early  times 
in  Babylonia.  So  in  the  earliest  Egyp  texts  the 
sun  appears  as  divine  and  the  moon  as  "the  bull 
among  the  stars, ' '  and  rough  figures  of  the  gods  were 
carved  in  human  or  animal  form,  or  these  are  r^ 
resented  pictorially  by  diadems  or  horns  or  ostrich 
feathers,  as  far  back  as  the  lid  Dynasty,  while 
even  earlier  than  this  stakes  and  pillars  ana  heaps 
of  stones  are  sacred.  (See  further,  HDB,  6th  vol, 
176  ff ;  Erman,  A  Handbook  of  Egyp  Rd.;  Steindorf, 
Rd.  of  the  Andeni  Egyptians,  1905.)  These  mde 
and  imshaped  objects  do  not  testify,  as  was  once 
supposed,  to  a  lower  form  of  religious  development 
than  when  sculptured  images  are  found.  The 
^apeless  fetish,  which  not  lon^  ago  was  generally 
accepted  as  the  earliest  form  of  unagc^  realty  repre- 
sents a  more  advanced  stage  and  nigh^  form  of 
religious  expression  than  the  worship  of  a  beauti- 
fully or  horribly  carved  image.  It  has  been  gen- 
eraily  conceded  since  the  days  of  Robertson  Smith 
that  it  takes  at  least  as  much  imagination  and 
reflection  to  see  an  expression  oS  daty  in  imageleBa 
matter  as  in  the  can^  forms.  Ruae  objects  un- 
touched by  human  hand,  even  in  the  most  hi^y 
developed  worships,  have  been  most  prized.  The 
earliest  images  were  probably  natural  objects  which, 
because  of  their  peculiar  shapes  or  functions,  were 
thought  of  either  as  divine  or  as  made  sacred  by 
the  touch  of  deity.  Multiphed  copies  of  these  ol>- 
jects  would  natiu'ally  be  made  when  worshippers 
increased  or  migrations  occurred.  While  images 
may  have  been  used  in  the  most  early  cults, 
the  highest  developmoit  of  image-worship  has 
occurred  among  the  most  civilised  [copies.  Both 
deities  and  idols  are  less  numerous  in  the  early  than 
in  the  later  d^s  of  a  religion.  This  is  true  in 
India,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  as  all  experts 
now  agree.  Idols  are  not  found  among  tmcivilized 
peoples,  such  as  the  Bushmen,  Fu^ans,  Eskimos, 
etc.  (See  e.g.  Allen  Menzies,  History  cf  Bd., 
1895.)  Images  of  the  gods  presuppose  a  power  of 
discrimination  that  could  only  be  the  result  of 
reflection.  The  earliest  idols  known  among  the 
Semites  were  rude  stone  pillars  or  unshapen  blocks. 
These,  as  the  fetish,  were  probably  adored,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  spirit  that  was  supposed  to 
be  in  them  or  to  have  touched  them.  Deities  and 
idols  are  multiplied  easily,  not  only  by  philological, 
geogn4)hical  and  social  causes,  but  thio^gh  inter- 
tribal and  international  associations.  One  thing 
absolutely  proved  by  recent  excavations  has  been 
the  extent  to  which  the  representations  of  local 
deities  have  been  modified  by  the  symbolic  art  of 
surrounding  nations.  Babylonia,  for  example, 
was  influenced  by  the  Syro-Hittite  religiouB  art  at 
least  as  much  as  by  that  of  Egypt  (William  Hayes 
Ward,  Cylinders  and  Other  AncierU  Oriental  Seals, 
1909;  Qay,  Amwru,  1910).  Even  in  adjacent 
locahtiee  the  same  deity  varied  greatly  in  its  pic- 
torial representation.  See  Pal£STINei  Explora- 
tion, and  Revue  bibUque,  XIV,  315-48.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  one  reign  in  Egyptj  during 
which  Ikhnaton  refused  to  allow  any  aeities  to  be 
worshipped  excepting  the  sun  disc  and  himself, 
idolatry  outside  of  the  Heb  kingdom  was  never  made 
a  crime  against  the  state  until  the  days  of  Con- 
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Btantine.  Theodoaius  (392  AD)  not  only  placed 
sacrificee  and  divinatioD  among  the  oopitu  Crimea, 
but  placed  a  penalty  upon  anyone  w£o  entered  a 
heathen  temple. 

The  dignity  of  the  image  in  common  thought  in 
Bible  times  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  man  is 
said  to  have  been  made  in  God's  image 
i.  Bible  (D^V,  telem;  cf  1  S  ft  5;  Nu.  88  52), 
References  and  Christ  is  said  to  be  "the  image  of 
and  Pales-  the  invisible  God"  (tlxiir,  eikdn; 
tinian  cf  Col  1  15  with  Rom  1  23).  The 
Customs  heathen  thought  of  the  aim  and  stars 
and  idols  as  being  images  of  the  gods, 
but  the  Helnws,  thoiwh  Jeh  s  temple  was  image- 
less,  thought  (tf  noimaT  humanity  as  in  some  true 
sense  possessing  a  sacred  resemblance  to  Deity, 
though  early  Christiana  taught  that  only  Christ 
was  the  Father's  "image"  in  unique  and  absolute 
perfection.  See  Image,  The  ordinary  words  for 
"image"  by  a  slight  change  came  to  mean  vermin, 
carrion,  false  gods,  no  gods,  carcases,  dung,  etc. 
Heathen  gods  were  undoubtedly  accounted  real 
beings  by  the  early  Hebrews,  and  the  images  of 
thes^  enemies  of  Jen  were  doubtless  looked  upon  aa 
possessing  an  evil  associated  (7)  power.  In  the 
earlier  OT  era,  images,  idols,  and  false  gods  are 
^nonymous;  but  as  early  as  the  8tb  cent.  BC 
Heb  prophets  begin  to  reach  the  lofty  conception 
that  heatnen  gods  are  non-existent,  or  at  least  practi- 
cally so,  when  compared  with  the  ever-living  Jeh, 
while  the  idols  are  "worthless  things"  or  "non- 
entities" asa  8  8.18.20;  10  lO.U:  19  1;  81  7; 
cf  Jer  14  14;  Ezk  80  13;  note  the  satiric  term 
'UUlm,  as  contrasted  with  the  powerful  *&6kitn). 
The  many  ordinary  terms  used  by  the  Hebrews  for 
an  idol  or  image  mean  "co^,"  simulacrum, 
"likeness,"  "representation."  Tnese  are  often, 
however,  so  compounded  as  technically  to  express 
a  particular  form,  aa  "graven"  or  "carved"  image 
(e.g.  Ex  80  4:  2  Ch  88  7)  of  wood  or  stone,  i.e. 
one  cut  into  shape  by  a  tool;  "molten  image"  (e.g. 
Ex  88  4;  Lev  19  4),  i.e.  one  cast  out  of  melted 
metal  (standing  image)  (Lev  86  1  AV,  and  see 
below),  etc.  However,  a  few  of  the  OT  terms  and 
modes  of  worship  are  unusual,  or  have  a  more  diffi- 
cult technical  meaning,  or  have  been  given  a  new 
interest  by  new  diaooveries,  and  such  deewve  a  more 
extended  notice. 

rQJP9t  maa^hSh:  These  were  upright  stone 
pillfu^,  often  mentioned  in  the  OT,  sometimes  as 
abodes  (Bethels)  or  symbols  of  deity — 
6.  Most  esp.  as  used  by  the  heaths — ^but  also 
In^ortant  as  votive  offenngs,  memorial  and  grave 
Technical  stones  (Gen  88  18;  SI  45;  86  14.20; 
Terms  Josh  34  26;  1  S  7  12).  The  rever- 
ence for  these  stones  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  found  among  all  Sem  peoples  for 
obelisks  (Gen  88  20;  86  7),  cairns  (Gen  88  18; 
Josh  4  6),  and  circles  (Josh  4  3.5.20).  Rough 
stone  pillars  from  time  immemorial  were  used  in 
Sem  worship  (Kittel,  Hul  of  the  Htbrem,  II,  84). 
They  were  wought  of  pnmitively  as  dwdlhig- 
places  of  deity,  and  the  atones  and  the  spots  where 
they  stood  were  ther^ore  accounted  aaered.  FVom 
very  early  times  the  mystery  of  life  pressed  itself 
upon  human  attention,  and  these  stones  were  viewed 
as  phallic  imag^.  These  images  were  at  first  rough 
and  imdifferentiated,  but  became  later  well  d^ned 
as  male  organs.  At  Tell  Zakariyah  the  end  of  one 
is  sculptured  to  represent  a  human  face.  Some  sort 
of  phallicism  underiies  all  early  Sem  religion,  the 
form  of  which  is  detennined  by  the  attention  paid 
to  the  date  palm,  to  the  breeding  of  flocks,  to  as- 
trology, and  to  Bodal  life.  This  phallicism  did  not 
always  represent  coarse  thought^  but  sometimes  a 
very  profound  quritual  (xmoBption;  of  Golden 


Cau,  and  note  Wiedemann's  statement  in  HDB. 
V,  180  that  in  Egypt  the  gods  fin,  "Taste,"  and 
Sa,  "Perception,'^ere  orMted  from  the  blood  of 
the  sun-god's  phallus.  These  images  of  fertility 
and  reproduction  were  naturally  connected  in 
Canaan  with  the  worship  of  the  Baals  or  "lords"  of 
each  locality,  upon  whose  favor  as  possessor  of  the 
land  fertility  depended.  They  were  also  naturally- 
associated  with  the  cult  of  Astarte,  the  female 
counterpart  of  all  the  Baals  (see  Astarts^.  In  the 
OT  the  Baalim  and  Asherim  are  almost  mvuiably 
classed  together,  although  the  latter  were  wooden 
posts  dedicated  to  a  particular  goddess,  while 
"Baal"  was  merely  a  title  which  oould  be  given  to 
aqy  male  Sem  deity,  and  sometimes  even  to  bis 
female  associate.  The  ma^&>k5th  were  set  up  in  a 
"high  place"  (q.v.),  attracting  reverence  because 
of  its  '  elevation,  isolation  and  mystery"  (Vincent). 
Originally  these  pillars  were  not  conaidered  as  idols, 
but  were  naturally  erected  to  J^  (Gen  88  18: 
81  45-  86  14;  Ex  84  4),  and  even  Isaiah  (19  10) 
and  Hosea  (8  4)  approve  them,  though  pillars  dedi- 
cated to  idols  must  of  course  be  destroyed  (Ex  38 
21;  84  13;  Jer  48  13;  Ezk  86  11).  Only  m  late 
times  or  by  very  far-sighted  law-givers  were  the 
ma^gibkoth  erected  to  Jeh  condemned;  but  after 
the  centralization  of  the  Jeh-worship  in  Jmis,  these 
pillars  were  condemned,  even  when  set  up  in  the 
name  of  Jeh,  ajid  the  older  places  of  worship  with 
their  indisonminate  rituals  and  necessary  heathen 
aflSliationa  were  also  wisely  discarded  (Lev  86  1; 
Dt  16  22;  see  also  Golden  Calf). 

n^V^ ,  'iahSrah:  Perhaps  a  goddess  (see  Ashe- 
rah),  but  as  ordinarily  used  in  the  OT,  a  sacred 
tree  or  stunip  of  a  tree  planted  in  the  earth  (Dt  16 
21)  or  a  pole  made  of  wood  and  set  up  near  the 
altar  (Jgs  6  26;  1  K  16  33;  Isa  17  8). 

It  bM  been  supposed  that  these  wereprlmmrflr  symbols 
of  ft  goddess  Asberah  or  Aahtoreth  (Kuenen,  Kwuigen), 
and  they  were  certainly  to  primitive  thought  connected 
with  toe  tree  cult  and  the  sacred  groves  so  unlver- 


Night  of  tht  Qoda.  II,  67);  but  the  tree  of  life  Is  cloeely 
connected  In  texts  and  pictures  with  the  human  organ  (» 
generation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  Is  a 
phftlUc  meaning  connected  with  this  sacred  stake  or 
pole,  aa  with  the  mastibhuih  described  above.  See 
references  In  HDB  under  "Asherah,"  and  cf  Trantaeliant 
aftkt  Victoria  Irutitvtt,  XXX LX.  234;  Wlnckler,  JCsilin- 
»chriftlieh»*  Ttxthuch  sunt  AT.  As  these  wooden  posts 
from  earliest  times  represented  the  ideas  of  futility  and 
were  connected  with  the  mystery  of  Ute,  they  naturally 
became  the  signs  and  symbcMs  In  many  lands  of  tlie  local 
gods  and  goddesses  of  fertUlty. 

Astarte  was  br  fftr  the  most  popular  deity  of  andent 
Pal.  See  Asbtoketh.  The  flgurw  of  Astarte  from  the 
12th  to  the  9th  cent.  BC.  as  found  at  Geier.  have  large 
hips,  disclosing  an  ezamerated  Idea  of  fecundity.  In 
dose  comiectlon  with  ue  Astarte  sanctuaries  m  Pal 
ii'«re  found  numberless  bodies  of  Uttie  cliiklren.  none 
over  a  week  old,  undoubtedly  representilns  the  sacrlfloe 
of  the  firstborn  by  these  Canaanites  (R.A.S.  Macallster, 
Exeaxalion  of  Otter,  3  vols).  These  Aaherlm  were  erected 
at  the  most  sacred  Heb  sanctuaries,  at  Samaria  (2  K  IS 
6),  Bethel  (2  K  38  16),  and  even  In  the  Temple  of  Jems 
(2  K  88  6).  The  crowning  act  of  King  Jodah's  reforma- 
tion was  to  bm^k  down  these  Images  72  K  88  14).  As 
the  astrological  symbol  of  Baal  was  uie  sun.  Astiurte  Is 
often  thought  of  as  the  moon-goddess,  but  her  symbol 
was  really  Venus.  She  was,  however,  sometimes  csQad 
"Queen  of  Heaven"  (Jer  7  18;  44  17.1S:  butseeZ^triP, 
Vr,  123-30). 

Xt^n ,  Ifttmmdn,  AV  "images,"  "idols";  RV  "sun- 
images"  (Lev  26  30;  2  Ch  14  5;  84  4.7;  Isa  IT 
8;  27  9;  Ezk  6  4.  6):  This  worship  may  originally 
have  come  from  Babylonia,  but  the  reverence  of 
the  sun  under  the  name  Baal-hammaa  had  long 
been  common  in  Fal  before  Joshua  and  the 
Israelites  entered  the  country.  Theee  sun-images 
were  probably  obelisks  or  pillars  connected  with  the 
worship  of  .  some  local  Baal.  The  chariot  and 
horses  of  the  sun,  mentioned  (2  K  28  11)  as  having 
an  honored  place  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
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Jerus  Temple,  represented  not  a  local  but  a  foreign 
cult.  In  Bab  tonples,  sacrifioeB  were  made  to  the 
sun-chariot,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  roecial  atg- 
nificance  in  time  of  war  (Pinchee,  HDB,  IV,  629; 
see  aleo  Chabiots  of  the  Sun). 

(1)  QMm  Calf  and  Jeroboam't  Cobwv  (see  Golden 
Calf). 

(2)  Brazen  Serpent  (Nu  81  4-9;  2  K 
6.  Obscore  16  4). — The  serpent,  because  of  its 
Bible  strange,  U^tnin^like  power  of  poism- 

References  ous  attack,  its  power  to  shed  its 
skin,  and  to  paralyze  its  prey,  has  been 
the  most  universally  reverra  of  all  creatures. 
Living  serpents  were  kept  in  Bab  temples.  So  the 
cobra  was  the  guardian  of  rovalty  in  f^ypt,  sym- 
bolizing the  kingly  power  of  lite  and  death.  In  my- 
thology, the  serpent  was  not  always  considered  a  bad 
demon,  enemy  of  tbeCreator,butofteni^pearaas  the 
emblem  of  wisdom,  esp.  in  connection  with  heidth- 

E'vingand  life^ving  gods,  such  as  Ea,  savior  of  man- 
nd  from  the  flood,  and  roecial  "god  of  the  physi- 
cians' '  in  Babvlon  ;'l1ioth.  thegodofwisdom  in  £^^t, 
who  healed  the  eye  of  Horus  and  brought  Osiris  to 
life  again ;  Apollo,  the  embodiment  of  physical  per- 
fection, and  his  son,  Aesculapius,  most  famous  giver 
of  physical  and  moral  health  and  curer  of  disease 
among  the  Greeks.  Among  the  Hebrews  also  a 
seal  (lGOO-1000  6C)  shows  a  worshipper  b^ore  a 
homed  serpent  raised  on  a  pole  (Wm.  Hayes  Ward). 
In  Phoen  mytbokwy  the  serpent  is  also  connected 
with  wisdom  and  long  life,  and  it  is  found  on  the 
oldest  Heb  seals  and  on  late  Jewish  talismans  {Retme 
hiUique  irUematioTitUe.  July,  1908,  382-94);  at 
Geser,  in  Pal,  a  small  "brazen  serpent"  (a  cobra) 
was  found  in  the  "cave  of  oracles,"  and  in  early 
Christian  art  Jesus  the  Lord  of  Life  is  often  r^re- 
soited  standing  triumphantly  upon  the  serpent  or 
holding  it  in  His  fist.  In  the  Heb  narrative  found 
in  Nu  21,  the  serpent  evidently  uapears  as  a  well- 
known  symbol  rqneeenting  the  Divine  ability  to 
cure  dis«ise,  being  erected  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Israelites  to  encourage  faith  and  stop  the  plfigue. 
It  was  not  a  totem,  for  the  totem  belongs  to  a  single 
family  and  is  never  set  up  for  the  veneration  of 
other  families  (Ramsay,  Ciliee  of  St.  Paid,  39). 
Heiddah  destroyed  it  because  it  was  receivii^ 
idolatrous  worship  (2  K  18  4),  though  there  is  no 
hint  that  such  worship  was  ever  a  part  of  the  official 
temple  cult  (Baiaingor);  for  if  this  had  been  done, 
the  earlier  prophets  could  hardly  have  remained 
silent.  The  above  erplanation  seems  preferable 
to  the  one  formerly  onered  that  the  serpent  was 
merely  a  copy  of  the  disease-bearer,  as  the  images 
ofFo^d  by  the  Philis  were  copies  of  the  ulcers 
that  plagued  them  (1  S  6  4).    See  further  Ns- 

BUBBTTAN. 

(3)  TerajAim  (D^D'irH,  fyapAlm).— These  are 
usually  oonsidered  household  gods,  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  include  the  idea  that  they  were 
images  of  ancestors,  though  this  is  not  improbable 
(Nowack,  H^trew  Archaeology,  11,  23;  HDB,  II, 
190);  that  they  were  images  of  Jeh  is  a  baseless 
supposition  (see  Kautzsch,  HDB,  V,  643).  Some- 
times th^  ^ipear  in  the  house  (1  S  19  13.16); 
sometimes  in  sanctuaries  (Jgs  17  6;  18  14); 
sometimes  as  carried  by  travelers  and  armies  (Gen 
81  30;  Ezk  SI  21).  They  are  never  directly 
spoken  of  as  objects  of  worsnip  (yet  cf  Gen  31  30), 
but  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  wizardry  (2  K 
88  24),  and  as  a  means  of  divination  (Ezk  81  21; 
Zee  10  2),  perhaps  not  necessarily  mconsistent 
with  Jeh-worship  (Hos  8  4).  They  were  some- 
times small  and  oould  be  easily  hidden  (Gen  81  34); 
at  other  times  laiger  and  in  some  way  resembling 
a  human  being  (1  S  19  13).  Jewish  commentators 
thought  the  fravklm  were  in  early  times  mummi- 
fied human  heads  which  were  represented  in  later 
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centuries  by  rude  images  (Moore,  Crit.  and  Exeg. 
Ccmm.  on  Jgs,  1895,  382;  see  esp.  Oiwolsohn,  IHe 
SaMer  u.  der  StcSiamut, 
II,  19,  150).  Customs  of 
divination  by  means  of 
such  heads  were  not  un- 
known. In  Israel  the 
frdphlm  were  sometimes 
certainly  used  in  consult- 
ing Jeh  (Jgs  17  A;  18  14  ff), 
though  their  use  was  later 
officially  condemned  (2  K 
38  24).  The  trapklm  in 
the  home  doubtless  corre- 
spond in  use  to  the  Ephod 
(which  see)  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  therefore  these 
are  frequently  connected. 
Certain  smaUrude  images 
have  lately  been  uncovered 
in  Pal  by  Bliss,  at  TeU  d- 
Hesy,  and  by  SelUn,  at 
Teil  Ta^annvk,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  teraphim. 

(4)  /mope  o/jeoi(n«y(bTp9,^emei).—Itisnot cer- 
tain what  this  statue  was  which  was  set  up  by  the 
door  of  the  inner  gate  of  the  Jems  temple  (£^k  8  3) . 
It  was  no  doubt  some  idol,  perhaps  the  image  of  the 
Asherah  (2  K  81  7;  88  6),  which  certainly  had 
previously  been  set  up  in  the  temple  and  may  have 
been  there  again  in  this  day  of  apostasy.  "Jeal- 
ousy" is  not  the  name  of  the  idol,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably called  "image  of  jealousy"  because  in  a  peculiar 
mannw  this  particular  image  seons  to  have  been 
drawing  the  people  from  the  worship  of  Jefa  and 
therefore  provoking  Him  to  j^ousy. 

(5)  Chamiiera  of  imagery  C^'^'i^  TT3i  hodhri 
maakiUUi). — Does  Ezekiel  mean  that  in  his  heart 
every  man  in  his  chambers  of  imagery  was  an 
idol-worshipper,  or  does  tlds  refer  to  actual  wall 
decorations  in  the  Jems  Temple  (Ezk  8  11.12)? 
Most  e]q>ositor8  take  it  Uterally.  W.  R.  Smith 
has  been  followed  almost  if  not  quite  uoiversally 
in  his  mippodtion  that  a  debased  form  of  vmnin- 
worship  IS  described  in  the  "creeping  thin^  and 
abominable  beasts"  (ver  10).  But  -wma  this  low 
and  ignorant  worship  was  an  ancient  cult,  it  had 
been  banished  for  centuries  from  respectable  heathoi 
worship,  and  it  seems  inconceivable  that  these 
Israelites  who  were  of  the  hiKhest  class  could  have 
fallen  to  these  d«}ths,  or  if  they  had  done  so  that 
the  Tammui  and  sun-wordiip  should  have  been 
considered  -so  much  worse  (vs  13.14).  To  the 
writer  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  rdTerenees  are 
to  Egyp  or  Gr  mysteries  which  would  be  described 
by  a  Hebrew  just  as  Ezekiel  describes  this  secret 
chamber.  It  is  now  known  that  the  Gr  mysteries 
experienced  a  revival  at  exactly  this  era,  and  it 
was  probably  this  revival  which  was  making  itself 
fdt  m  Jerus^  for  Gr  influence  was  at  this  time 
greatly  affecting  Pal  (see  Duruy,  Hi^  of  Greece,  II, 
126-80,  374;  Cobmi,  Comm.  on  Ezk  and  thU, 
80-83,  280-S2;  and  separate  arts.,  Chambbbs  or 
Imaoert;  Imaoebt). 

(6)  Ephod  (TIB*,  'gpAfttt).— There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  the  name  of  a  vestment  or  ritual  loin 
cloth  of  linen  worn  by  common  priests  and  temple 
servants  and  on  special  occasions  by  the  king  (IS 
8  18;  23  18;  2  S  6  14).  The  ephod  of  the  high 
priest  was  an  ornamental  waist  coat  on  the  front 
of  which  was  fastened  the  holy  breastplate  con- 
taining the  pocket  in  wliidi  were  the  Urim  and 
Thummun  (Ex  88  6.30;  89  5;  89  2-5;  Lev  8  28). 

There  are  seTeral  pasBsges,  however,  which  have  con- 
vinced nuuT  schoUn  that  koother  ephod  U  mentioned 
which  must  De  ao  Imaee  of  Jeh  (see  Ephod).   The  chM 
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puMBH  nttod  uDoo  ftie  Ja  Jl  Sfl47>  ^riwn  Gideon 

_  jbetS.  «riwve  16  haeinsa)  mO.  bfatacE  of  wnrahlp.  So 
In/BB  174:  IB  14-49.  Mk«4i  pnvidw  UL  «Dhod  w>  weU 
ifl  u  tina«e  ud  jpiUv  for  hl«  nactuur:  In  1  S  SI  9 
tha  iword  erf  Goflkth  ia  pmerved  b^und  the  ephod; 
'  ~  '  i^n^ua  peaces  the  wUl  of  ia  »«.iiitii1iiiii1  jiot 
:ini  w  ephod.  but  br  "bilDilin  uiwac  inA 

 ^    and  "wrylM"  It  fl  3  JB  SS:  H  7.  etO. 

Om lk»iuA  of  then  pungoi  KAUtaKft  CtflJB,  V,  MI) 

"BHlurively  w  im  Inmee  of  Jeb."  Diirer,  after  ata 
eaaaSaxHoa  txC  «Kh  wet.  ooncludH  that  jun  in  ooe 
pMHOa  tir^  8  27)  tbd  term  "ephod"  la  certaltilf  mad 
eC  tXiA  gKM^CasliiB  of  an  tmags,  uad  tlihli  thsrefora  It  imv 
ilao  h&vo  this  raeaulnB  In  oUwr  paeoacea  {HDB,  I.  7Vi)v 
It  does  not  aoem  quite  certain,  howorer.  that  a  cere- 
BuuUal  vealment  heatliv  omainented  with,  gold  might 
not  have  bem  "a^l"  or  'wected"  la  k  tioly  pi&ee  where 
loler  It  vlB^t  beeome  an  objeet  of  mnshlPi  U  thla  had 
bnn  an  Idolatrous  Image,  wauJd  Eospiv  nav«  dpplor^ 
In  kin  (Boa  $  i).  aui  mndd  itt  uao  Dr>i  Eiavo  Ih-cd  for- 
bfdaen  u  aome  Bitue  paaaage? 

KautzBCh'a  view  that  the  ephod  meant  primarily  the 
garment  used  to  clothe  the  Divine  Image,  which  after- 
ward gave  Its  name  to  the  image  ItaeU.  u  a  gueas  unsus- 
talDSa  by  the  Scriptures  quoted  or.  I  think,  by  any 
archaeological  parallel.  We  couclude  that  there  la  no 
OMtaln  proof  that  this  was  an  Image  of  Jeh,  though  It 
was  used  rltuallBtlcally  in  receiving  the  orades  of  Jeh 
<cf  Kuenen,  Religion  of  Itrael.  1.  100;  Kittel,  Uiit  of 
th»  Hebrew.  II.  42;  KOnlg.  Die  HaurtprobUme.  59-03). 
See  idso  Idolatbt;  Oalt,  QoLoaif. 

Literature. — See  esp.  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the 
Semite*;  E.  B.  Tylor.  Primitive  Culture;  J.  O.  Frazer, 
Oolden  Bough  (3  vols);  Baethgen.  BeitrUge  tur  ten. 
Rel.-Geech.;  Kltt«l.  Hi*t  of  the  Hebrew;  Nowack.  Heb 
Arch..  II;  BaudlKdn,  Studien  t.  eem.  Rel.-Geeeh.  For 
recent  excarattons.  L.  P.  H.  Ylncent.  Canaan  d'aprte 
I'expl.  ricente,  1907;  R.  A.  8.  MacalisWr.  THt  BxeatUion 
of  Otter  (1912) :  Wm.  Hayes  Ward,  CyUndtrt  «nd  Other 
AtuierU  OrierUia  Seali,  1909. 

Camden  M.  Cobern 

HIACtINATION,  i-maj-i-na'shun  O?^,  ySger, 
rWT'^^,  thfrlrHlh;  Sidvoui,  didnoia):  "Imagma" 
tion"  is  the  tr  of  yifer,  properly  "a  shaping,"  hence 
"a  thought"  (Gen  6  5;  8  21;  Dt  31  21;  1  Ch  28 
9;  S9  18).  In  Isa  26  3  yS^er  is  ti-»  "mind"  (AVm 
"thought  or  "imagination"),  "whose  mind  is  stayed 
on  thee"  (RVm  "or  imagination");  in  Ps  103  14  it 
is  "frame";  of  sh-'rlrmh,  "obstinacy,"  "stubborn- 
ness" (Dt  39  19;  Jer  3  17;  7  24  ;  9  14;  11  8; 
IS  10;  16  12;  18  12;  23  17);  in  Ps  81  12  AV  it 
is,  "lust,"  m  "hardness  or  inu^^nations":  3  t  of 
malfAiMihtth,  "thought"  or  "purpose"  in  AV  (Prov 
6  18;  Lam  3  60.61);  once  of  dianoia,  "mind," 
"understanding"  (Lk  1  61);  of  logismSa,  "reason- 
ing" (2  Cor  10  5);  and  of  dktlogimnda,  "reasoning 
through"  (Rom  1  21  AV). 

RV  gives  "stubbornness"  in  each  instance  where 
«A*rlrfi/A  is  in  AV  tr^  "imagination";  in  Prov  6  X8 
ARV  has  "purposes";  RVhas  "devices"  (Um  3 
60.61)  and  "reaaonings"  (Rom  1  21),  "imagina- 
tion" for  "conceit"  (Prov  18  11),  and  (ERV)  for 
"device"  (Lam  3  62). 

"Imaa^nation"  is  frequent  in  Apoc,  e.g.  Ecclus 
22  18  (diandSma):  37  3  (erUkdmima,  "wicked  imagi- 
nation''); 40  2  idialogumM,  RV  "expectation"). 

W.  L.  Walker 

nCAGINE,  i-maj'in  PV?,  ^hcAk;  iwXirdi** 
metetda):  The  word  most  frequently  tr*'  "to  im- 
agine" in  the  OT,  only  in  AV  and  ERV,  not  in  ARV, 
is  hashabh,  "to  bind,"  "combine,"  "think"  (Job  6 
26;  Ps  10  2;  21  11;  140  2;  Hos  7  15;  Nab  1 
9.11;  Zee  7  10;  8  17);  we  have  also  Mghdh  in 
AV  and  ERV,  but  not  in  ARV,  "to  meditate," 
"mutter,"  "speak"  (Ps  2  1;  S8  12);  zamam,  "to 
devise"  (Gen  11  6AV);  harash,  "to  grave,"  "de- 
vise" (Prov  12  20  AV);  haUuUh,  "to  break  in 
upon,"  to  "attack  unjustly"  (Ps  62  3AV);  mele- 
taO,  "to  meditate"  (Acts  1  25).  W.  L.  Walkeb 

IMALCtJE,  I-mal-kn'S  (»I|MiXieoiWi,  Jmofltoul;  AV 
Simalcue) :  An  Arabian  prince  to  whom  Alexander 
Balas  entrusted  the  upbringing  of  his  young  son 
Antiochus.  Tiyphon,  who  had  formerly  been  on  the 
side  of  Alexander,  persuaded  Imalcue  to  set  up  the 


young  Antiochus  (Antiochus  VI)  agiunst  Demetrius, 
who  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  his  men  of  war 
(1  Mace  11  39.40).  Antiochus  confirmed  Jonathan 
in  the  high-priesthood  and  appointed  him  to  be  one 
of  the  kmg  s  friends  (ver  57).  In  Jos  {Ant,  XIII, 
V,  1)  the  name  is  ^tch  as  Malchus. 

IMLA,  imla,  IHLAH  (nbp-! ,  yimiah,  "fuhiess"?) : 
Father  of  the  prophet  Micaiah  (1  K  22  8.9;  2  Ch 
18  7.8). 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  i-mak'A-lSt  kon- 
sep'shun,  THE: 

The  historic  designation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
dogma  promulgated  by  Pope  Pius  IX  on  December 
8.  1854,  m  the  Papal  Bull  entitled 

1.  Defini-  '^Inefatnlis  Deua."  The  term  is  often 
tion  incorrectly  applied,  even  by  those 

whose  intelligenee  should  make  such 
an  error  impoanble,  to  the  Viboin  Bibth  op  Christ 
(q.v.). 

The  central  affirmation  of  this  proclamation, 
which  was  read  in  St.  Peter's  in  the  presence  of  over 
two  hundred  bishops,  is  expressed  in 

2.  State-  the  following  words:  It  is  proclaimed 
ment  of  flie  "by  the  authoritv  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Dogma       Chiist  and  the  blessed  AposUes  Peter 

and  Paul  and  in  our  own  authority, 
that  the  doctrine  which  holds  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary  to  have  been,  from  the  first  instant  of  her 
conception,  by  a  singular  grace  and  privily  of 
Almighty  God,  in  view  of  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus 
the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  preserved  free  from  all 
stun  of  original  sin,  was  revealed  by  Godj  and  is, 
ther^ore.  to  be  finuhr  and  constantly  beheved  by 
alt  the  faithful"  (see  Sohaff,  A  Hiatory  of  the  Creed* 
fl/  Chrittendom.  ll,  211,  212J. 

(1)  Drawn  from  gpeeifiemy  Protestant  prineiplea. 
— Objections  to  the  dogma  are  mainly  two:  (a) 

the  claim  to  authority  upon  which  the 
8.  Objec-  proclamation  rests.  There  is  every 
tionstothe  reason  to  beUeve  that  one  of  the  major 
Dogma       motives  to  the  entire  transaction  was 

the  wish,  on  the  part  of  Pius  and  his 
advisers,  to  make  an  unmistakable  assertion  of 
absolute  doctrinal  authority  by  the  Rom  pontiff. 
To  Protestants  of  all  shades  of  opinion  there  would 
be  unbearable  offence  in  the  wording  of  the  decree, 
even  if  assent  could  be  givoi  to  uie  doctrine  it- 
self. The  whole  vital  issue  of  the  Reformation  is 
involved  in  the  use  by  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  words 
"in  our  own  authority"  in  addition  to  the  words 
"by  the  authority  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul."  (6)  The  ten- 
dency to  Mariolatry  in  the  entire  movement.  As 
we  shall  see,  the  ascription  of  Divine  honors  to 
Mary  is  avoided  in  the  public  statement  of  the 
do^a  and  in  the  defence  of  it  by  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  but  one  has  but  to  survey  the  course  of 
discussion  leading  up  to  the  pubhcation  of  1854, 
and  subsequent  to  it,  to  discover  a  growing  tendency 
to  lift  Mazy  out  of  the  realm  of  human  Edngs  and 
to  endow  her  with  Divine  attributes  and  functions. 
An  extended  discussion  of  Mariolatry  lies  b^ond 
the  range  of  this  art.  (see  Mart);  it  is  only  neoes- 
sary  to  point  out  the  obvious  connections  (see 
Roman  CcUMic  Didionary  and  church  histones, 
sub  loc). 

(2)  Drawn  from  Roman  Caiholie  prineiplet. — It 
is  far  from  the  truth  to  suppose  that  there  are  no 
objections  to  this  modem  aomia  save  those  which 
are  speciGcally  Protestant,  f^m  the  viewpmnt 
of  the  devout  Roman  Catholic,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  prestige  of  the  papacy,  this  particular  dogma 
seems  to  have  been  unfortunately  chosen. 

(a)  It  has  no  basis  in  Scripture.  The  only  at- 
tempt made  to  provide  a  Soiptural  argument  is 
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by  lunng  a  vague  and  unBatisfactory  J|  between  Mary 
and  Eve  before  the  Fall,  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  certain  church  Fathers  who  did  not  bold  the  papal 
dogma  but  unconscioualy  provided  pk  Blender  and 
most  insecure  baais  for  it  (see  infra).  Most  Roman 
Cathc^  write»  are  inteltigent  enough  to  admit 
that  the  thecny  of  inspired  tradition  alone  can  be 
^^>ealed  to  in  support  of  the  idea.  The  ordinary 
and  only  tenable  argument  is  that  the  ecclesiastical 
promulgation  and  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  prove 
Its  apoetoUc  origin  (see  CoJhoHc  Dictionary,  sub  loc.). 

(6)  It  weakens  the  authority  of  the  church.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  doctrines  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  and  particularly  of  papal  inffUli- 
bility  had,  in  this  unfortunate  prodamation,  reached 
a  raoucfto  ad  absurdum  for  the  comfort  of  their  foes. 
Notiee  with  care  the  historical  standing  of  this 
dogma:  (a)  The  acknowledged  absence  of  all  posi- 
tive evidence  for  apoetolio  origin  and  primitive 
authority  (see  Catholic  Dictionary  ut  supra).  03) 
Hie  abundant  positive  evidence  that  the  prind^ 
Fathers  of  the  early  diurch  did  not  believe  in  the 
sinleasness  of  Mary  (see  list  of  names  and  ref  erraioee 

?'ven  by  H.  C.  BheldTO.  Hiatory  of  the  Chilian 
hwdt,  sub  loc.)-  (t)  The  uncertain  and  equivocal 
testimony  per  contra  drawn  from  the  early  Fathers. 
They  are  practically  confined  to  the  following: 
Epluem  Syrus  (Carmtna,  Hymn  27,  strophe  8), 
where  he  says  "Truly  it  is  Thou  and  Thy  mother 
only  who  are  fair  altogether.  For  in  Thee  there  is 
no  stun  and  in  Thy  mother  no  spot'*:  St.  Augustine 
(Ds  Natura  et  GraHa.  cap.  26),  "Two  w^  made 
ample,  innocent,  perfectly  like  each  other,  Mary 
ana  Eve,"  etc.  lo  these  may  be  added  the  worda 
of  Irenaeus:  "The  knot  of  Eve's  disobedience  was 
untied  by  Mary's  obedience"  {Catholic  Dictionary, 
422).  In  regard  to  these  three  passages  it  may 
reasonably  be  contended  that  even  if  these  state- 
ments necessaiily  implied  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  Maiy,  which  tiiey  certainly  do  not,  they 
wmild  still  have  to  be  estimated  against  the  many 
wci^ty  statements  which  may  be  brought  forward 
an  the  other  dde.  (Jl)  The  prolonged  controversy 
over  the  doctrine.  From  the  earliest  time  when 
the  idea  of  Mary's  miraculous  freedom  from  sin 
appears,  up  to  the  Old  Catholic  agreement  of  1874, 
devout  and  faithful  Roman  Catholics  have  pro- 
tested against  the  addition  of  this  unscriptural 
dogma  to  the  faith  <^  the  t^urch.  Bonaventura 
(Loom  3*^beo{.,  VII.  l)sBya:  "All  the  saints  who  have 
made  mention  of  uiis  matte^  with  one  mouth  have 
asserted  that  tiie  blessed  wss  concdved  in 

wjgjnal  rin."  Wiih.  the  statement  of  the  Old 
embolic  a^-eement  we  may  safely  sum  up  the 
eccleidasticu  situation,  even  from  the  viewpoint 
of  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrinal  validity  of  tradi- 
titm.  Art.  X  reads:  "We  reject  the  New  Rom 
doebine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Bkssed  Vir^  ^"tf  *^  being  cmtrwy  to  ttie  tra- 
diti<Hi  of  the  first  13  centuries,  according  to  which 
Christ  alone  is  conceived  without  sin." 

(3)  Dravn  from  general  eonsideraiiona  of  Chrie- 
tian  doctrine. — ^The  most  serious  objections  to  this 
offensive  and  gratuitous  dogma  are  not  at  all 
specifically  I^testant  but,  rather,  broadly  Chris- 
tian. It  IS  necessary  at  this  point  to  assure  our- 
selves that  we  understand  (as  many  Protestants 
evidcait^  do  not)  just  what  is  meant  by  the  doctrine 
«  a  doctrine.  According  to  the  aocepted  Roman 
C^th(^c  explanation,  Maiy,  at  the  supposed  stage 
of  her  conception  when  the  soul  was  actually  in- 
fused into  the  body  waiting  for  it,  received  the 
spedal  grace  of  God  whereby  she  was.  delivered 
from  all  Bt^n  of  original  sin.  The  point  which 
Protestants  need  esp.  to  note  is  that,  according  to 
Rnnan  CathoUc  ideas,  this  gracious  act  of  God  was 
performed  on  iha  basis  of  the  foreseen  merits  frf 


Christ's  sacrifice.  This  tones  down  the  offensive- 
ness  of  the  doctrine  in  that  it  does  not  per  ae  imply 
the  equality  of  Mary  with  Christ,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  in  so  far  as  the  grace  betowed  upon  her 
was  suned  by  anticipation  from  Him.  Roman 
Catholio  writers  natuniUy  emphasize  this  fact  in 
recommending  the  doctnne  to  Protestant  minds. 
None  the  leas  the  offence  remains,  llie  "Immacu- 
late Conception"  necessarily  implies  the  "immacu- 
late life,"  and  on  the  same  basis  of  supernatural 
prace,  else  would  the  special  miracle  have  occurred 
m  vain  and  the  fall  of  Adam  been  repeated  in  Mary. 
Hence,  a  fuU  account  of  the  doctrine  would  be  that 
Mary  was  completely  and  miraculously  redeemed 
at  her  conception  and  completely  and  miraculously 
kept  from  sm  throughout  her  whole  life.  Apart 
from  all  questions  as  to  the  rightful  place  of  Maiy 
in  Christian  thought,  this  idea  involves  utter  doc- 
trinal confusion.  It  means  that  Maiy  never  be- 
came a  true  human  being  and  never  uved  a  true 
human  life.  Redemption  by  a  miraculous  process 
begun  at  conception  and  carried  on  throughout  the 
life  is  an  utter  imposmlnlity,  for  Uie  Holy  Spirit 
does  not  woric  impersonally,  and  miraculous  holineas 
which  is  holiness  of  a  purely  Divine  character,  with- 
out  a  free,  cooperatiiig  human  factor,  is  no  human 
holiness  at  all.  This  dogma  reads  Mary  out  of  the 
human  family,  reduces  her  to  an  image  and  makes 
her  life  a  plumtasm.  Moreover,  tiie  parallels  which 
are  adducwd  in  its  support  are  not  true  parallels  at 
all. 

Our  Lord's  sinlesBness  was  not  mechanically 
guaranteed  by  His  miraculous  «mception  (see 
VIRGIN  Bibth)  but  was  His  own  achievement 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  granted  to  Him  and  per- 
sonally appropriated.  The  Hallowing  of  Children 
at  the  Font  (see  Catholic  Dictionary,  470a),  the 
sanctifying  of  those  "separated  from  the  womb" 
(Gal  1  15)  to  God's  servicej  does  not  imply  the 
miraculous  guarantee  of  artificial  sinleesness,  but 
such  a  gracious  influence  as  enables  the  subject 
freely  codperatlng  to  obtain  victoiy  over  rin  as  a 
controlling  principle.  Actual  sin  and  need  of  for^ 
giveness  is  not  praetermitted  by  such  spedal  grace. 

We  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  every  reason, 
which  usually  operates  in  a  Christian  mind  to  insure 
rejection  of  a  false  teaching,  ought  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  accepting  this  peculiar  dogma  which 
IS  Scripturally  baseless,  historically  unjustified  and 
doctrinally  unsound. 

LiTsmATTTBi. — The  best  simple  and  reaaonsbly  UJr- 
minded  dfscuaaioD  of  this  dogma  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  viewpoint  is  to  be  found  In  the  Cathotio  Dio- 
tionarv  already  mentlotied,  where  wide  references  will  be 
found.  For  the  Proteataot  view  oonsnlt  »ns  authori- 
tative church  hlatorr.  flap,  that  of  Professor  H.  O.  Sheldon 
where  coiilous  referoices  to  Patrlatic  Ut.  will  be  fbund. 

LouiB  Matthkws  Sweet 

IHHANnBt,i-inan'0-el(bt$  ns^, 'imffuSnU'el): 
The  name  occurs  but  3  t,  twice  in  the  OT  (Isa  7 
14;  8  8),  and  once  in  the  NT  (Mt  1  23).  It  is  a 
Heb  word  signifying  "God  is  with  us."  The  form 
"Emmanuel"  appears  in  LXX  ('lif^MtvifX,  £m- 
manovH). 

In  735  BC  Ahaz  was  king  of  Judah.  The  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  already  tributary  to  Assyria 
(2  K  16  19.20).  Pekah,  king  of  Is- 
1.  Isaiah  rael,  a  bold  and  ambitious  usurpar, 
RebukeB  and  Besin,  king  of  Syris^  fOTmea  en 
Ahaz  alliance,  the  duSi  object  of  which  was, 

first,  to  organize  a  resistance  against 
Assyria,  and  second,  to  force  Ahas  to  cooperate 
in  their  designs  against  the  common  tyrant.  In  the 
event  of  Ahaz'  rcxusal,  they  planned  to  depose  him, 
and  to  set  the  son  of  Tabeel,  a  choice  of  tneir  own, 
upon  the  throne  of  David.  To  this  end  they  waged 
war  aipunst  Judah,  advancing  as  far  as  Jems  itself, 
but  without  complete  success  (Isa  7  1).   Ahas,  a 
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weak  king,  and  now  panic-stricken,  determined  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria 
(2  K  16  7).  This  he  actually  did  at  a  later  stage 
in  the  war  (6  9;  16  29).  Such  a  course  would  in- 
volve the  loss  of  national  iDdependmoe  and  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  tribute.  At  this  period  of 
cri^,  Isuah,  gathering  his  disciples  around  him 
(Isa  8  16),  is  told  to  driver  a  message  to  the  king. 
Ahaz,  though  making  a  show  of  resistance  against 
the  coalition,  is  in  reality  neith^  depending  ui>on 
the  help  of  Jeh  nor  upon  the  courage  of  his  people. 
Isaiah,  in  an  effort  to  calm  his  fears  and  prevent  the 
fat^  alliance  with  Assyria,  offers  him  a  sign.  This 
method  is  specially  characteristic  of  this  prophet. 
Fearing  to  commit  himself  to  the  policy  of  Divine 
dependence,  but  with  a  pretense  at  religious  scruples, 
"Neither  will  I  tempt  Jeh,"  the  king  refuses  (Isa 
7  12).  The  i)rophet  then  chides  him  bitterly  for 
his  lack  of  faith,  which,  be  says,  not  (miy  wearies 
men,  but  God  also  (7  13). 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  him  a  sign  from  God 
Himself,  the  sign  of  "Immanuel"  (7  14).  Theinter- 
poretatioaof  this  sum  is  not  dear,  even 
S.  The  apart  from  its  NT  application  to 
Spi  of  Christ.  The  Heb  word  tr^  "vi^n" 
"Imman-  in  EV  means,  more  correctly,  "bride," 
nel"  in  the  OE  sense  of  one  wlio  is  about 

to  become  a  wife,  or  is  still  a  young 
wife.    Ps  68  25  EV  gives  "damseb." 

Isaiah  predicts  that  a  young  bride  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  son.  The  miracle  of  virgin-conception, 
therefore,  is  not  implied.  The  use  of  the  definite 
artide  before  "virgin"  {hs~^almah)  does  not  of  it- 
self indicate  that  the  {irophet  had  any;  particular 
young  woman  in  his  mind,  as  the  Heb  idiom  often 
uses  tne  definite  article  indefiniteljsr.  The  fact  that 
two  other  children  of  the  prophet,  like  Hoaea's, 
bore  prophetic  and  mysterious  names,  invites  the 
conjecture  that  the  bride  referred  to  was  his  own 
wife.  The  hypothesis  of  some  critics  that  a  woman 
of  the  harem  of  Ahaa  became  the  mother  of  Heze- 
kiah,  and  that  he  was  the  Immanuel  of  the  prophet's 
thought  is  not  feasible.  Heiekiah  was  at  least  9 
years  of  age  whea  Iba  Tpmpheey  was  givai  (2  K 
16  2). 

Immanuel,  in  the  prophetic  economy,  evidently 
stands  on  the  same  level  with  Shear-jashub  (7  3) 
as  the  embodiment  of  a  great  idea,  to  which  Isaiah 
again  appeals  in  Isa  8  8  (see  Isaiah,  VII). 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  sign  given  to  Ahaz 
was  favorable  or  not  presents  many  difficulties. 

Was  it  a  promise  of  good  or  a  threat  of 
8.  Waa  It  ft  judgment?  It  is  evident  that  the 
Promise  or  prophet  bad  first  intended  an  omen  of 
a  Threat?  deliverance  and  blessing  (7  4.7).  Did 
the  king's  lack  of  faith  alter  the  nature 
of  the  sign?  Ver  9,  "If  ye  will  not  believe,"  etc, 
implies  that  it  might  have  done  so.  The  omission 
of  ver  16,  and  esp.  the  words  "whose  two  kings  thou 
abhorrest,"  greatly  simplifies  this  theory,  as  "the 
land,"  aingular,  would  more  naturally  refer  to 
Judah  than  to  S-yria  and  Ephraim  collectively. 
The  omen  would  then  become  an  easily  interpreted 
threat,  referring  to  the  overthrow  of  Judah  rather 
than  that  of  her  enemies.  Immanuel  should  eat 
curdled  milk  and  honey  (ver  15),  devastation  re- 
ducing the  land  from  an  agricultural  to  a  pastoral 
tme.  The  obscure  nature  of  the  passage  as  it 
stands  suggests  strongly  that' it  has  suffered  from 
interpolation.  The  contrary  theory  that  the  sign 
was  a  promise  and  not  a  prediction  of  disaster,  has 
much  to  commend  it,  though  it  necessitates  greater 
freedom  with  the  text.  The  name  "Immanuel"  im- 
plies the  faith  of  the  young  mother  of  the  child  in 
the  early  deliverance  of  her  country,  and  a  rebuke 
to  the  lack  of  that  quality  in  Ahaz.  It  is  certain 
also  that  laiuah  looked  for  the  destruction  of  Syria 


and  Ephraim,  and  that,  subsequent  to  the  Assyr 
invasion,  salvation  should  come  to  Judah  through 
the  remnant  that  had  been  faithful  (11  11).  The 
fact  that  the  prophet  later  gave  the  name  of  Mahet^ 
BhiUal-hadi4ias  to  his  new-bom  son,  a  name  of  good 
omen  to  his  country,  further  strengthens  this  por- 
tion. The  omission  of  tb  15.17  would  make  the 
sign  a  prophecy  of  the  failure  of  the  coalition.  It  is 
plain,  whichever  theory  be  accepted,  that  something 
must  be  eliminated  from  the  passage  to  insure  a 
consistent  reading. 

The  question  now  presents  itself  as  to  what  was 
the  relation  of  Immanuel  to  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies.  Should  the  emphasis  be  laid 

4.  Its  Ra-  upon  "a  virgin,"  the  son,  or  the  name 
Ifttion  to  itself?  For  traditional  interpretation 
tiie  Mes-  the  sign  lay  in  the  virgin  birth,  but 
sianic  Hope  the  uncertiunty  of  implied  vii^nity 

in  the  Heb  noun  makes  this  interpre- 
tation improbable.  The  identification  of  the  young 
mother  as  Zion  personified,  and  of  the  "son"  as  the 
future  generation,  is  suggested  by  Whitehouse  and 
other  BchoIuB.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
term  *almdh  was  used  at  that  time  for  personifi- 
cation. The  third  alternative  makes  Immanuel 
a  Messiah  in  the  wider  use  of  the  term,  as  antici- 
pated b^  Isaiah  and  his  contemporaries.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  there  existed  in  Judah 
the  Messianic  hope  of  a  national  saviour  (2  S  7 
12).  Isaiah  is  expecting  the  arrival  of  one  whose 
character  and  work  shall  entitle  him  to  the  great 
niunes  of  9  6.  In  him  should  dwell  all  the  fumesa 
of  God.  He  was  to  be  "of  the  stem  of  Jesse/'  the 
bfinger  of  the  Golden  Age.  The  bouse  of  David 
is  now  beset  by  enemies,  and  its  reigning  repre- 
sentative is  weak  in  fiuth.  The  prophet  therefore 
announces  the  immediate  coming  of  the  deliverer. 
If  he  had  intended  the  virgin-conception  of  Christ 
in  the  distant  futuro,  the  sign  of  "Immanuel"  would 
have  possessed  no  immediate  significance,  nor  would 
it  have  been  an  omen  to  Ahas.  With  regard  to  the 
Meadanic  idea,  Mic  6  3  ("until  the  time  that  she 
who  travaileth  hath  brought  forth")  is  of  impor- 
tance as  indicating  the  prevalent  thoui^t  of  the  time. 
Recent  evidence  shows  that  even  in  Babylonia  and 
S^ypt  there  existed  expectations  of  a  divinely  bom 
and  wonderful  saviour.  To  this  popular  tradition 
the  prophet  probably  appealed,  his  hearers  bdng 
easily  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of  oracular  lan- 
guage that  is  to  us  obscure.  There  is  much  to  con- 
firm the  view,  therefore,  that  the  prophecy  is 
Messianic. 

The  use  of  the  word  as  it  relates  to  the  virgin 
birth  of  Christ  and  the  incarnation  cannot  be  dealt 
with  here  (see  Person  of  Christ). 

5.  The  These  facts,  however,  may  be  noted. 
Virgin  The  LXX  (which  has  partWrww, 
Birth  "virgin")  and  Uie  Alexandrian  Jews 

int^preted  the  passage  as  referring 
to  the  virgin  birth  and  the  Mesdanic  ministry. 
This  interpretation  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  prominent  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  idea 
of  miraculous  virgin  conception  and  the  large  place 
it  has  occupied  in  Christological  thoujmt.  See 
Virgin  Birth.  Abthuk  Walwtn  Evans 

IMMER,  im'er         >  'immer): 

(1)  A  priest  of  David's  time  (1  Ch  24  14),  whose 
descendants  are  mentioned  in  Ezr  2  37:  10  20: 
Neh  8  29;  7  40;  11  13. 

(2)  A  priest  of  Jeremiah's  time  (Jer  20  1). 

(3)  A  place  in  Babylonia  (Ezr  2  59;  Neh  7  61). 

IMMORTAl,  i-m6r'tal,  IMMORTALITY,  im-or- 
tal'i-ti  (&.9awlaf  alhanasia,  I  Cor  16  53;  1  Tim 
6  16,  d4>6aprta,  apktharsla,  lit.  "incormption,"  Rom 
2  7;  1  Cor  16;  2  Tim  1  10,  fc^aoprot,  dphtharUta, 
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Ut.  "inoomiptible,"  Rom  1  23;  1  Cor  IB  62: 1  Tim 

1  17): 

1.  Preliminary — Need  of  Definition  and  Distinction 
a.  Biblical  Conception 
1.  Thb  Natural  Bblih 

1.  Ita  Origin 

2.  nilloaophicmt  Argument 
(1)  The  Soul  Sp&itual 

Soul  not  Inherently  Indeetructtble 
12)  Capadties  of  Htunan  Nature 
&)  The  Moral  Ai^ument 
n.  Taa  BiBLiCAi.  Docthinb — thb  OT 

1.  Startlnff-Polnt — Man's  Relation  to  God 
Man's  Nature 

2.  Sin  and  Death 

3.  Grace  and  Redemption — The  True  Immortality 
Deliverance  from  aheol 

4.  Later  Jewish  Thought 
m.   Taa  Chbibtian  Hopb 

1.  Immortality  through  Chrlat 
Survival  of  the  Soul 
Union  with  Christ  In  Unseen  World 
The  Resurrection 
The  Wicked  Also  Raised 

t Eternal  life 
trasts 

LtTIKAVDSB 

In  hardly  any  subject  is  it  more  necessary  to  be 
careful  in  the  definition  of  terms  and  dear  dia- 
tinction  of  ideas,  esp.  wh^  the  Bib. 
1.  Prelimi-  doctrine  is  concerned,  than  in  this  of 
naiy —  "inunortality."  By  "inunortality"  is 
Need  of  frequently  meant  simply  the  survival 
Definition  of  the  soul,  or  spirittial  part  of  man, 
and  Dift-  after  bodily  death.  It  is  the  assertion 
tinction  of  the  fact  that  death  does  not  end  alL 
The  soul  survives.  This  is  common^ 
what  ia  meant  when  we  speak  of  "a  future  life, 
"a  future  state,"  "a  hereafter."  Not,  however,  to 
dwdll  on  the  fact  that  manv  peoples  have  no  clear 
conception  of  an  inunaterial  ''soul"  in  the  modem 
aense  (the  Egyptians,  e.g.  distinguished  several 
parts,  the  Ka,  tne.fia,  etc,  which  survived  death; 
often  the  surviving  self  is  simply  a  ghostly  resem- 
blance of  the  earthty  self,  nourished  with  food, 
offerings,  etc),  there  is  the  nxwe  sorioua  considera- 
tion that  the  state  into  irtiich  the  surviving  part 
is  supposed  to  enter  at  death  is  anything  but  a  state 
which  can  be  described  as  "life,  or  worthy  to  be 
dignified  with  the  n^e  "immortality."  It  is  a 
state  peculiar  to  "death"  (see  Death);  in  most 
cases,  shadowy,  inert,  feeble,  dependent,  joyless; 
a  state  to  be  dreaded  and  shrunk  from,  not  one  to 
be  hoped  for.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  hope 
of  immortality  among  the  nobler  heathen,  it  is  con- 
ceived ai,  as  tor  some,  a  state  oS  happiness — ^the  clog 
<tf  Uie  body  bein^  shaken  off — ^this  yields  the  idea, 
which  has  passed  into  so  much  of  our  modem  think- 
ing, of  an  "immortality  oC  the  soul,"  of  an  imperish- 
ableness  of  the  spiritual  part,  sometimes  supposed 
to  extend  backwfutl  as  well  as  forward ;  an  inherent 
indestmctibility . 

It  will  be  seen  as  we  advance,  that  the  Bib.  view 
is  diffmnt  from  all  of  these.  The  soul,  indeed,  sur- 
vives the  body;  but  this  disembodied 
S.  Biblical  state  is  never  viewed  as  one  of  corn- 
Conception  plete  "life."  For  the  Bible  "inmaoi^ 
tality"  is  not  merely  the  survival  of  the 
soul,  the  passing  into  "Sheol"  or  "Hades."  This 
is  not,  in  itself  considered,  "life"  or  happiness. 
The  "immortality"  the  Bible  contemplates  is  an 
immortality  of  the  tohole  person — body  and  soul 
logetfaer.  It  impIieB,  therefore,  deliverance  from 
the  state  of  deaui.  It  is  not  a  condition  simply  of 
future  existence,  however  prolonged,  but  a  state  of 
blessedness,  due  to  redemption  and  the  possession 
of  the  "eternal  life"  in  the  soul;  it  includes  reeur- 
rection  and  perfected  life  in  both  soul  and  body. 
The  subject  must  now  be  considered  more  particu- 
lariy  in  its  different  aspects. 

/.  Thm  NatMiral  BmBaf.—ln  some  sort  the  belief 
in  the  survival  of  the  qnrit  or  adf  at  death  is  a 


practically  universal  phenomenon.  To  what  is  it 
traceable?  A  favorite  hypothesis  with  anthro- 
pologists is  that  it  has  its  origin  in 
1.  Its  dreams  or  visions  suggesting  the  con- 
Origin        tinned  existence  of  ^e  dead  (cf  H. 

Sprac^,  Ecdes.  Instil.,  chs  i,  xiv). 
Before,  however,  a  dream  can  sugassst  the  survival 
of  the  soul,  there  must  be  the  idea  of  the  soul,  and 
of  this  there  seems  a  simpler  explanation  in  the  con- 
sciousness which  even  the  savage  possesses  of  some- 
thing within  him  that  thinks,  feels  and  wills,  in 
distmction  from  his  bodily  organs.  At  death  this 
thinking,  feeling  something  disappears,  while  the 
body  renuuns.  What  more  natur^  than  to  sup- 
pose that  it  persists  in  some  other  state  apart  from 
the  body?  (Of  Max  MQller,  AnUtrop.  Bdigion,  281.) 
Dreams,  etc,  may  help  this  conviction,  but  need 
not  create  it.  It  is  only  as  we  assume  such  a  deeper 
root  for  the  belief  that  we  can  accoimt  for  its  uat> 
versality  and  pCTsistence.  Even  this,  however, 
while  an  instinctive  presumption,  can  hardly  be 
called  a  proof  of  survival  after  death,  and  it  does  not 
yidd  an  idea  of  "immortaUty"  in  any  worthy  sense. 
It  is  at  most,  as  already  said,  a  Mostly  redupli- 
cation of  the  earthly  life  that  is  thus  far  reachecL 

(1)  The  soul  spiritual. — The  more  philosophical 
arguments  that  are  adduced  for  the  soul's  immor- 
tality (or  survival)  are  not  all  of  equal 

3.  Phil-  wei^t.  The  argument  based  on  the 
<M0phical  metaphysical  essence  of  the  soul  (see 
Argninents  Plato's  Phaedo)  is  not  in  these  days 
fdt  to  be  satisfying.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  maintained  against  the  materialist 
on  irrefragable  grounds  that  the  soul,  or  thinking 
spirit,  in  man  is  immaterial  in  Nature,  and,  where 
this  is  granted,  there  is,  or  can  be,  no  proof  that 
death,  or  phymcal  dissolution,  des^ys  this  con- 
scious spirit.  The  presumption  is  powerfully  the 
other  way.  Cicero  of  old  argued  that  death  need 
not  even  be  the  suspension  of  its  powers  (cf  Ttuc. 
Disp.  i.20);  Butler  reasons  the  matter  from  analc«y 
(Anal.,  L  ch  i);  modem  scientists  like  J.  8.  Mul 
(rAree  Essay  B,  201)  and  Professor  Huxl^  (L^e 
and  Letters,  I,  217  ff ;  cf  William  James,  IrigersoU 
Lecture)  concede  that  immortality  cannot  be  dis- 
proved. The  denial  one  hears  from  various  sides 
more  frequently  than  formerly  is  therefore  not 
warranted.  Stul  possibility  is  not  certainty,  and 
there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  show  that  even  if  the  soul 
survives  death,  its  new  state  of  existence  has  in  it 
anything  desirable. 

It  was  hinted  that  (me  use  which  the  Greeks  made 
of  the  metaphyseal  argument  was  to  prove  the 
indestructtinlity  of  the  soul — its  immortality  in  the 
sense  of  having  no  beginning  and  no  end.  This  is 
not  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  soul  has  no  such 
inherent  indestmctibility.  It  is  dependent  on  God, 
as  everything  else  is,  for  its  continued  existence. 
IMd  He  withdraw  His  sustaining  ^wer,  it  would 
cease  to  exist.  That  It  does  continue  to  exist  is 
not  doubted,  but  this  must  be  argued  on  other 
grounds. 

(2)  Capacities  of  human  nature. — A  much  more 
apprehensible  argument  for  immortality — more 
stoictly,  of  a  future  state  of  existence — is  drawn 
from  the  rich  capacities  and  possibilities  of  human 
nature,  for  which  the  earthly  Ufe  affords  so  brief 
and  inadequate  a  sphere  of  exercise.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  spint  that  it  has  in  it  an  element 
of  in&iitude,  and  aspires  to  the  infinite.  The  best 
the  world  can  give  can  never  satisfy  it.  It  has  in  it 
the  possibility  of  endless  progress,  and  ever  higher 
satisfaction.  It  was  this  consideration  which  led 
Kant,  with  all  his  theoretical  skepticism,  to  give 
immortality  a  place  among  his  "doctrinal  beliefs" 
(see  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Bohn's  tr,  590-91), 
and  moved  J.  S.  Mill  to  speak  of  it  as  the  only  hope 
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which  gave  adequate  scope  to  the  human  faculties 
and  fedings,  "the  loftier  aspirations  being  no  longer 
kept  down  by  a  sense  of  the  insignlQcance  of  human 
life  by  the  disastrous  feeling  of  'not  worth  while'" 
(Three  Eitaya,  249).  Yet  when  theae  arguments 
are  calmly  weighed,  they  amount  to  no  more  than 
a  proof  that  man  is  coTKf^u^  for  immortality;  they 
do  not  afford  a  guarantee  that  this  destiny  might 
not  be  forfeited,  or  if  they  yield  such  a  guarantee  for 
the  good,  th^  hardly  do  so  for  the  wicked.  The 
belief,  in  their  case,  must  depend  on  other  oon- 
aderations. 

(3)  The  moral  argument. — It  is,  aa  Kant  also  felt, 
yrbea  we  enter  the  moral  epbae  that  immortality, 
or  the  oontinued  existoice  of  the  soul,  beotnaea  a 
practical  certaint;^  to  the  earnest  mind.  With 
moral  personaUty  is  bound  up  the  idea  of  moral  law 
and  moral  responsibility:  this,  in  turn,  necessitates 
the  thought  of  the  world  as  a  moral  system,  and  of 
God  as  moral  Ruler.  The  world,  as  we  know  it,  is 
certainly  a  scene  of  moral  administration — of  pro- 
l»tion,  of  discipline,  of  reward  and  penalty-H>ut 
aa  obvioualy  a  scene  of  tneompUte  moral  aominift- 
tration.  Tne  tangled  condition  of  things  in  Hub 
Me  can  satisfy  no  one's  sense  of  justice.  Goodness 
is  left  to  suffer;  wickedness  outwardly  triumphs. 
The  evil-doer's  own  conscience  proclaims  him 
answerable,  and  points  to  future  judgment.  There 
is  need  for  a  final  rectification  of  what  is  wrong  here. 
But  while  a  future  state  seems  thus  called  for,  this 
does  not  of  itself  secure  eternal  existence  for  the 
wicked,  nor  would  such  existence  be  "immortaMy" 
in  the  positive  sense.  In  view  (tf  the  mystery  of 
on,  the  lamp  of  reason  grows  dim.  For  further 
light  we  must  look  to  revelation. 

/r.  Bibtical  Docirm*-~th9  OT.— The  Bib. 
view  of  immortality  starts  from  man's  relation  to 

God.  Man,  as  made  in  the  image 
1.  Starting-  of  God  (Gen  1  27).  is  fitted  for  the 
Point —  knowledge  of  God,  for  fellowship  with 
Man*!  Him.  IniB  impliea  that  man  ia  more 
ReliUlon  thm  an  animal;  Uiat  he  has  a  life 
to  God       which  transcends  time.  In  it  already 

lies  the  pledge  of  immortality  if  man 

is  obedient. 

Man'a  nature. — Wiih  this  corresponds  the  ac- 
count given  of  man's  creation  and  original  state. 
Man  is  a  being  composed  of  body  and  soul:  both 
are  integral  parts  of  his  peraonality.  He  was 
created  for  life,  not  for  mortality.  Thit  warning, 
"In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shaft 
aui^  die"  (Gen  S  17).  impUee  that  if  man  con- 
tinued obedient  he  would  live.  But  this  is  not  an 
immortality  of  the  soul  only.  It  is  a  life  in  the 
body  (cf  Gen  8  22).  Its  type  is  such  cases  as 
Enoch  and  Elijah  (Gen  6  24;  2  K  2  11.12;  cf 
Ps  49  15;  78  24). 

Hie  frustration  of  this  original  destiny  of  man 
oomea  thxou^un.  Sin  entails  death  (see  Death). 

i)eath  in  its  physical  aspect  is  a  sepa- 
fl.  Sin  and  ration  of  soiu  and  body — a  breaking 
Deatii        up  of  the  unity  of  man's  personality. 

In  one  sense,  therefore,  it  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  immortality  which  was  man's 
original  destiny.  It  does  not,  however,  imply  the 
extinction  of  the  soul.  That  survives,  but  not  in  a 
state  that  can  be  called  "life."  It  passes  into  Sbeol 
— the  sad,  gloomy  abode  of  the  dead,  in  which  there 
is  no  joy,  activity,  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  earth, 
or  (in  the  view  of  Nature)  remembrance  of  God,  or 

E raise  of  His  goodness  (on  this  subject,  and  the  Heb 
elief  in  the  future  state  generally,  see  Escha- 
TOLOQT  OF  THE  OT;  Death;  Sheol).  Thia  is 
not  future  'life" — not  "immortality." 

It  is  the  part  of  grace  and  redemption  to  restore 
inmiortality  in  the  true  sense.  Had  the  world  been 
lelt  to  derdop  in  un,  no  further  hopa  could  hava  I 


come  to  it.  The  picture  of  Sheol  would  have 
become  ever  darker  as  the  idea  of  retribution  grew 

stronger;  it  could  never  become 
S.  Grace  brighter.  But  God's  grace  inter- 
andRe-  voied:  "Deliver  him  fnnn  going  down 
demptkMh—  to  the  pit,  I  have  found  a  ransmn" 
the  Tme  (Job  88  24).  God's  mercy  breaka  in 
Inmuvtality  on  the  hopelessness  of  man's  lot.  He 

gLves  to  man  His  promises;  makes  His 
covenant  with  man;  admits  man  to  His  fellowship 
(Gen  8  15:  4  4;  24;  6  8.9;  IS  1-3;  IS,  etc). 
In  this  fellowship  the  soul  was  raised  again  to  its 
true  life  even  on  earth.  But  this  held  in  it  also  a 
hope  for  die  future.  The  pr<nniaes  placed  in  the 
forefront  as  tokens  of  God's  favors  were  indeed 
predominatingly  temporal — promises  for  this  life 
—but  within  uieee  (the  kernel  within  the  shell) 
was  the  supreme  possesmon  of  God  Himself  (Ps  4 
6f;  16  2).  This  held  in  it  the  of  xedemptioa 
and  the  principle  of  every  good. 

Ddwerance  from  Sheol. — Here  we  reach  the  core 
of  the  OT  hope  of  immortality.  Such  fellowship 
aa  the  believe  had  with  God  could  not  be  lost,  even 
in  Sheol;  beyond  t^at  was  deUverance  from  ahetA. 
In  their  highest  moments  it  was  this  hope  that 
sustained  patriarchs,  psalmists,  prophets,  in  their 
outlook  on  the  future.  Doubt  might  cloud  their 
minds;  there  might  be  seasons  of  darkness  and  even 
despair;  but  it  was  impos^ble  in  moments  of  strong 
f aitn  to  believe  that  God  would  ever  really  desert 
them.  The  eternal  God  was  their  dwelling-^lace; 
beneath  them  were  everiasting  arms  (Dt  88  27; 
cf  Ps  M  1).  Their  hope  of  inunortality,  Uierrfore, 
was,  in  principle,  the  hope  not  merely  of  an  "immor- 
tality of  the  soul,"  but  likewise  of  resurrection — of 
complete  deliverance  from  Sheol.  Thus  it  is  clearly 
in  the  impassioned  outburst  of  Job  (19  25-27 ;  cf 
14  13  ff),  and  in  many  of  the  psalms.  The  hope 
always  clothes  itself  in  the  form  of  complete  deliv- 
erance from  Sheol.  Thus  in  Ps  17  14  f,  the  wicked 
have  thdr  porticHi  "in  this  life,"  but,  "As  for 
I  diall  behold  thy  face  in  luhteousnees;  I  shall  be 
satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness"  (ARV 
"with  beholdrng  thy  form");  and  in  Ps  49  14  f, 
the  wicked  are  '  appointed  as  a  flock  for  Sheol,"  but 
"God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  Sheol; 
for  he  will  receive  me"  (same  expression  as  that 
regfljrding  Enoch,  Gen  S  24;  cf  Ps  78  24).  It 
wm  be  remembered  that  when  Jesus  expounded  the 
declaration,  "I  am  tiie  God  of  Abraham,"  ete,  it 
was  as  a  pledge  of  restmection  (Mt  88  31  f).  "Ilie 
idea  cornea  to  final  expression  in  the  declaration  in 
DnI  <^  a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  unjust  (18  2). 
For  further  development  -  and  illustration  see  Ea- 

CHATOLDQT  OP  THE  OT. 

Later  Jewish  thou^t  carried  out  these  ideas 
of  the  OT  to  further  issues.  A  blessed  future  foe 
the  righteous  was  now  accepted,  wd 
was  definitdly  oonneoted  with  ^e  kiea 
(rf  resurrection.  Thewidcedremahwd 
in  Sheol.  now  oonceiTed  of  as  a  plaoe 
of  retribution.  The  Gentiles,  too, 
shared  this  doom.   See  Eschatoloot. 

///.  Thm  Chratian  Hop*. — In  full  fjonsonance 
with  what  ia  revealed  in  part  in  the  OT  is  the  hope 
of  immortabty  discovered  in  the  NT. 
The  ring  of  this  joyful  hope  ia  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  apostolic  writings. 
"Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  says  Peter,  "who 
according  to  his  great  mercy  b^at  us 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  reeuirection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  unto  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaven  for  you"  (1  Pet  1  3f).  PmI 
declares,  "Our  Saviour  Christ  Jesus,  who  .... 
broui^t  life  and  immortali^  [inoomiption]  to 
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li^t  through  the  goepel"  (2  Tim  1  10).  In  Rom 
8  7  he  had  spoken  oi  those  who  "by  patience  in 
wdl-d(nng  aeek  for  and  honor  and  incomi^ 
taoOf  eternal  life/'  TbiB  immortality,  it  is  seen,  u 
part  of  the  eternal  life  bestowed  through  Jesus  on 
bdieven.  It  is  guaranteed  by  Christ's  own  resurreo* 
tion  and  life  in  glory.  The  nature  of  this  hope  of 
the  Kospel  m^  now  oe  further  analyzed. 

(1)  Survival  of  the  sord. — ^The  soul  survives  the 
body.  A  futuro  state  for  both  righteous  and  wicked 
is  puunly  declared  by  Jesus  Himself.  "He  that  be- 
Ueveth  on  me,"  He  said  to  Martha,  "though  he  die, 
yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever  tiveth  and  be- 
uevetb  on  me  shall  never  die"  (Jn  11  25  f).  To 
His  disciples  He  said^  "If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  come  again,  and  will  receive  you  unto 
myself;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also"  (Jn 
U3).  CfHiawordstothepemtentthief:  "To-day 
ahalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise"  (Lk  23  43). 
The  survival  of  both  ri^teous  and  wicked  is  implied 
in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lasarus  (Lk 
18  19-31).  So  in  many  other  places  (e.g.  Mt  5 
29  f;  10  28;  11  21-24;  12  41,  etc).  The  same  is 
the  teaching  of  the  epp.  The  doctrim  (rf  a  future 
judgment  depends  on  and  preeuppoeee  this  truth 
(Rom  2  5-11;  2  Cor  6  10,  etc). 

(2)  Union  with  Chriet  in  unseen  toorld. — Death 
for  tiie  redeemed,  though  a  result  of  sin,  does  not 
destroy  the  soul's  relation  to  God  and  to  Christ. 
The  eternal  life  im;>lanted  in  the  soul  in  time  bios* 
■oms  in  its  fruition  into  the  life  and  blessedness  of 
eternity  (Rom  8  lOfj  HiU  1  21;  Cot  1  27).  The 
soul  is,  indeecL  in  an  mcomplete  state  tiU  the  reeur^ 
reetion.  It  'Sralta  for  our  adi^ticm.  to  wit,  the 
ledanptiui  of  our  body"  CRjom  8  23).  But  its 
state,  though  incomplete,  is  still  a  happy  one. 
Hades  has  lost  its  gloom,  and  is  for  it  a  "Paradise" 
(Ue  S8  43).  It  dwells  in  a  chamber  of  the  Father's 
house  (Jn  14  2  f :  17  24).  It  is  to  be,  even  in  the 
undothed  state  (''absent  from  the  body"),  "at  home 
witIitheLord"(2Cor6  8).  It  is  for  it  an  object 
ftf  desire  to  be  "with  Chnst"  in  that  state  alter 
death  (Flul  1  21).  The  pictures  In  Rev,  though 
highly  flgarative,  indicate  a  oonditMm  of  great 
blenednesB  (Rev  7  9-17). 

(3)  The  resurrection.— The  fubiees  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  immortality  implies  the  resurrection.  The 
Insurrection  is  a  cardinal  article  of  Christ's  teaching 
(Mt  22  20-32;  Jn  6  25-29;  11  23-26).  He  Him- 
■df  is  the  Lotq  of  life,  and  lif  e^ver  in  the  resur- 
netson  (Jn  8  21.25.26:  11  25,  ^  am  the  reeurrec- 
ticm^  and  the  life").  The  resurrection  of  believers 
is  aeeured  by  His  own  resunection.  Jesus  died; 
He  rose  »t^m  (see  Resubrxction).  His  resur- 
rection carries  with  it  the  certainty  of  the  resur- 
rection of  all  His  people.  This  is  the  great  theme 
(tf  1  Cor  18.  As  Christ  lives,  they  shall  live  also 
(Jn  14  19).  The  believers  who  are  alive  at  His 
Parouma  dtall  be  changed  (1  Cor  16  51;  1  Thesa 
4  17);  those  1^  are  i&d  wall  be  rused  first  <^  all 
(1  TheoB  4  16).  The  lesurreotion  body  shall  be 
a  body  like  to  CSuist's  own  (Phfl  8  21)— incor- 
luptible,  glorious,  powerful,  spiritual,  immortal 
(1  Cor  16  42  ff.530-  This  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  sameness  of  material  [Mrticles  (vs  37  f),  yet 
there  is  the  connection  of  a  vital  bond  between  the 
old  body  and  the  new.  This  is  the  hope  of  the  be- 
fiever,  without  iriuch  his  redmqitaon  would  not  be 
complete. 

(4)  The  wicked  also  raised. — ^The  wicked  also  are 
raised,  not,  however,  to  glory,  but  for  judgment 
(Jn  8  29;  Acta  24  15;  Rev  SO  12-15).  The  same 
truth  is  implied  in  all  passages  on  the  last  judgment. 
Excluded  from  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
their  state  is  described  by  both  Jesus  and  His 
apostlefl  as  one  of  uttermost  tribulation  and  an- 
giiUi  (e«.  Mt  86  46;  Mk  8  43-50;  Rom  8  Sf). 


This  is  not  "immortality"  or  "life^"  though  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  soul  is  miplied  in  it  (see 
PiTNiSHUBNT,  EvuuiAsnNa;    Hkii;  Rnsisu- 

•nou). 

(5)  Eternal  ipie.— The  condition  of  the  blessed  in 
th^  stdte  of  immortality  is  one  of  untpeidcable 
felicity  of  both  soul  and  body  forever.  Tiiere  are, 
indeed,  d^reee  of  glory — this  is  carefully  and  con- 
sistently taught  (Mt  26  14  ff;  Lk  19  12  ff;  1  Cor 
8  10-15;  16  41;  Phil  8  10-H;  2  Tim  4  7f;  1  Jn 
8  28) — but  the  condition  as  a  whole  is  one  of  perfect 
satisfaction,  holiness  and  blessedness  (cf  Mt  18  43; 
26  34;  Rom  8  7.10;  Rev  22  3  ff,  etc).  The  bless- 
edness of  this  eternal  stete  includes  such  elemento 
as  the  following:  (1)  restoration  to  God's  image 
and  hkeness  to  Christ  (1  Cor  16  49:  2  Or  8  18; 
Eph  4  24;  Col  8  10;  1  Jn  8  2);  (2)  perfect  holi- 
ness in  the  possession  of  Clod's  spirit  (2  Cor  7  1; 
Phil  1  6:  Rev  21  27;  32  4.11);  (3)  the  unveiled 
vision  of  God's  glory  (Rev  22  4;  cf  Pb  17  15); 
(4)  freedom  from  all  sorrow,  pain  and  death  (Rev 
21  3f);  (5)  power  of  unwearied  service  (Rev  22  3). 

The  contrast  between  the  Kb.  view  of  immor- 
tality and  that  of  heathenism  and  of  the  schools 
will  now  be  obvious.  It  is  not  mere 
8.  Contrasts  future  existence:  not  a  bare,  abstract 
^  immortality  of  tne  soul:  it  is  the  result 
of  redemption  and  of  renewal  by  God's  spirit^  it 
ranbraces  the  whole  personality^  soul  and  body;  itis 
not  shared  by  the  imfaoly :  it  mcludes  the  perfec- 
tion of  rational,  moral  and  spiritual  blessedness,  in 
an  environment  suitable  to  such  f^tnified  existence. 
As  Buoh  it  is  the  supreme  prize  after  iriuch  every 
believer  is  called  to  strive  (Phil  8  13  0- 

LiraBATUBB. — Ino«rtoU  Leetwt  on  Immortalitjf,  by 
Profenor  William  Jamet,  ProfesKV  Oder,  etc;  Salmona, 
Chriitian  Doctrine  of  iMmorlality;  On,  Chriatia»  VUu 
of  Qod  and  tht  World,  Lecta  Iv,  V,  wltll  App.  to  v;  WWkl 
spocifled  In  art.  on  Bbchatoloot. 

MMUTABILrrY,  i-mQ-ta-bil'i-ti.  IMMUTA- 
BLE, i-mQ'ta-b'l  (diurdetrot,  ameUUketoa)'.  Occurs 
in  He  6  17.18  of  the  unchangeableness  of  the  Di- 
vine counsel.  It  is  the  perfection  of  Jeh  that  He 
dianges  not  in  charact^  will,  purpose,  wm  (Mai 
8  6;  80  of  Christ,  He  18  8).  BeeTAiTBruLiacss; 
Unghanobabui. 

IMNA,  im'na  ('jp*!,  yimnay.  A  descendant  of 
Asher  (1  Ch  7  35). 

IMNAH,  im'na  (HJlp"*,  yimn&k); 

(1)  Eldest  son  of  Asher  (Gen  46  17,  AV  "Jun> 
nah";  Nu  26  44,  AV  "Jimna";  1  Ch  7  30). 

(2)  A  Levite  of  Hezekiah's  time  (2  Ch  81  14). 

IHNITES,  im'nito  C^P^,  ytmnl):  Descendsnts 
of  luNAH  (q.v.  [1])  (Nu  86  44,  AV  "Jimnites"). 

IMPART,  im-pftrt'  (ruroSISwru,  metadidSmi,  "to 

share"):    'They  imparted  [AV  "added"] 

nothing  to  me"  (Gal  2  6);  that  is,  did  not  propose 
any  correction  or  addition  to  my  teaching.  "That 
I  may  Impart  unto  you  some  spirituiU  ^v*  (Rom  1 
11)  expresses  the  aposUe's  hope  that  tiie  Rom  be- 
lievers may  increase  in  faith  and  love  through  his 
teaching  and  influence. 

"To  impart  unto  you  ....  our  own  souls" 
(1  ThesB  2  8)  meant  to  spend  their  utmost  strength 
and  to  exp<Me  their  lives  m  their  service. 

IMraDIMEITT.  im-ped'i-ment:  Found  in  Mk  7 
32,  "had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,"  as  a  tr  of 
fxoY^^f  mogiialot,  comp.  of  tur/ot,  mdgoa.  "toil" 
and  \dXot,  kUoSf  "speechji'  i-e.  one  who  speaks  with 
difficulty.  In  the  LXX  the  word  is  used  as  a  tr 
of  dSHt ,  'iOim,  "dumb"  (Isa  86  6). 
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IMPLEAD,  im-pled'  (Acte  19  38  AV.  "Let  them 
implead  one  another"):  "Implead"  means  "to  sue 
at  law,"  hence  RV  "Let  them  accuse  one  another." 
Court  days  are  kept,  let  them  prosecute  the  suit  in 
court  and  not  settle  matters  in  riot.  iyKa\^w, 
egk(Mnf  means  "to  call  in,"  "to  call  to  aedount." 

IMPORTABLE,    im-pOr'ta-b'l  (SwrpdoTMrot. 

du^xiatakbx):  An  obsolete  word,  meaning  "unbear- 
able" (Lat  im,  "not,",  poriairilia,  "bearable")  found 
in  Pr  Man,  "Thine  angry  threatening  [Rv  "the 
anger  of  thy  threatening"]  toward  sinnerB  is  im- 

Eortable";   cf  Rheims  version,  Mt  83  4,  "heavy 
urdens  and  importable";  Chaucer  ("Clerk's  Tale^' 
C-T.)t  "fVv  it  were  importable  though  they  wolde." 

IMPORTUNITY,  im-por-tQ'ni-ti:  Occurs  only 
in  Lk  11  8,  wh^e  it  is  the  rendermg  of  iwalStia 
anaideia  (WH,  dmitla,  anaiiHa).  Taa  Gr  word 
implies  an  element  of  impudent  insistenoe  rising 
to  the  point  of  shamelessness  which  the  £n^.  word 
"importunity"  fails  to  express,  thus  weakenmg  the 
argument  of  the  parable,  which  is  that  if  by  shame- 
less insistence  a  favor  may  be  won,  even  from  one 
unwilling  and  ungracious,  still  more  surely  will  God 
answer  the  earnest  prayer  of  His  people.  God's 
willingness  to  give  exceeds  our  ability  to  ask.  The 
parable  teaches  by  way  of  conlxast,  not  by  parallel. 

Datid  Fobtbr  Ebibb 

IMPOSITION,  im^pft-ndi'un,  OF  HANDS.  See 
HahdSj  IiiFOsinoN  (Latino  on)  of. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  im-pos'i-b'l  (vb.  ASworfo,  ador 
nai£d;  adj  ASivaros,  adiintUai):  "To  be  impossi- 
ble" is  the  tr  of  adimaUS,  "to  be  powerless,"  "im- 
potent" (Mt  17  20;  Lk  1  37,  RV  'Sroid  of  power") ; 
adunaiot,  "powerless,"  etc,  is  tr*  "impossible"  (Mt 
19  26;  Mk  10  27;  Lk  18  27;  He  6  4.18;  11  6; 
"imposnbte"  in  He  6  4  is  in  RV  transferred  to  ver 
6);  anindektoa,  "not  to  be  received"  or  "accepted," 
is  also  tr<i  "impassible"  (Lk  17  1).  In  several  of 
theee  passages  it  is  affirmed  that  "nothing  is  impo»- 
fflble  with  God,"  but,  of  course,  this  means  nothing 
that  is  consistent  with  the  Divine  nature,  e.g.  (as 
He  6  18)  it  is  not  possible  for  God  to  lie.  So,  when 
it  is  said  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  faUhj  the  same 
limitation  applies  and  also  that  of  the  mmd  or  will 
of  God  for  us.  But  much  more  is  posable  to  a 
strong  futh  than  a  weak  faith  realizes,  or  even 
beUeves.  W.  L.  Walkeb 

IMPOTENT,  im'p&-tent  (dvffWw,  tuthenid, 
dSivoTot,  tid'dnatos):  The  vb.  signifies  "to  be  with- 
out strength."  and  derivatives  of  it  are  used  inJn 
6  3.7  AV  ana  Acts  4  9  to  characterize  the  paralyzed 
man  at  Bethesda  and  the  cripple  at  the  Temple  gate. 
For  the  same  oondiUon  of  the  Lystra  lame  man  Uie 
word  adimatoB  ia  used,  which  is  synonymous.  In 
these  cases  it  is  the  weakness  of  disease.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare  {Love'a  Labor 
Lo«t,  V,  ii,  864j  Hamlet,  I,  ii,  29).  The  impotent 
folk  referred  to  m  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy  (Bar  6  28) 
were  those  weak  and  feeole  from  age  and  want;  cf 
"imjwtent  and  snail-paced  beggary"  {Richard  III, 
IV,  lii,  53).  Alex.  Macalister 

IMPRISONMENT,  im-priz"n-ment.    See  Fun- 

IBHUBNTS;  FbISON. 

IMPURITY,  im-pQ'ri-ti.   See  Unclbannehs. 

IMPUTATION,  im-pfl-UL'shun: 
I.    Meanino  and  Use  or  the  Tebu 
II,    Tbb  TsKKxroLD  Uhe  or  the  Term  in  Theoloot 
Original  Sin,  Atonement,  Justltlcatlon 
m.    The  ScBiprrBAL  Basib  or  Tbebe  Doctxines 
1.  Imputation  of  Adam'§  Sin  to  UIh  Posterity 


2.  Imputation  of  Vba  Sins  of  His  People  to  Christ 

3.  Imputation  of  the  Rlghteouanew  of  Christ  to 
His  People 

LlTESATDSa 

/.  Mmaning  and  Um  thm  Term. — ^The  word 
"imputation,"  according  to  the  Scriptural  usage, 
denotes  an  attributing  of  something  to  a  person,  or 
a  chaining  of  one  with  anything,  or  a  setting  of 
something  to  one's  account.  This  takes  place  some- 
times in  a  judicial  manner,  so  that  the  thing  im- 

?uted  becomes  a  ground  of  reward  or  punishment, 
'he  word  is  used  in  AV  a  number  of  times  to  trans- 
late the  Heb  vb.  hAahabh  and  the  Gr  vb.  logliomai. 
These  words,  both  of  which  occur  frequently  in 
Scripture,  and  which  in  a  number  of  instances  mean 
simply  "to  think,"  express  the  above  idea.  That 
this  is  the  case  is  clear  also  from  the  other  Eng. 
words  used  in  AV  to  translate  theee  Heb  and  Gr 
words,  as,  for  example,  "to  count,"  "to  reckon,"  "to 
esteem."  Thus  hdahabh  is  tr*"  in  A V  by  the  vb.  "to 
impute"  (Lev  7'  18;  17  4;  2  S  19  19):  by  the 
vb.  "to  reckon"  (2  S  4  2):  by  "to  count"  as  some- 
thing (Lev  26  31  EV).  The  vb.  in  1  S  SS  15  is 
□''^ ,  aim.  Similarly,  logizomai  is  tr'  by  the  vb.  "to 
impute"  (Rom  4  6.8.11.22.23.24:  2  Cor  5  19;  Jaa 
a  23);  by  the  vb.  "to  count"  (Rom  3  26;  4  3.5); 
"to  account"  (Gal  3  6):  and  by  the  vb.  "to  reck- 
on" (Rom  4  4.9.10).  In  RV  the  word  used  to 
render  logizomai  is  the  vb.  "to  reckon." 

These  etynonyms  of  the  vb.  "to  impute"  bring 
out  the  idea  of  reckoning  or  charging  to  one's  ac- 
count. It  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  the  meaning 
of  imputation  is  concerned,  who  it  is  that  imputes, 
whether  man  (1  S  22  15)  or  God  (Fs  82  2);  it 
makes  no  difference  what  is  imputed,  whether  a 
good  deed  for  reward  (Ps  106  30  f)  or  a  bad  deed 
for  punishment  (Lev  17  4) ;  and  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  that  which  is  imputed  is  something 
wluch  is  personally  one's  own  prior  to  the  imputa- 
tion, as  in  the  case  above  cited,  where  his  own  good 
deed  was  imputed  to  Fhinehas  (Ps  106  30  f),  or 
something  which  is  not  personally  one's  own  prior 
to  the  imputation,  as  where  Faul  asks  that  a  debt 
not  personally  his  own  be  chafed  to  him  (I^ilem 
ver  18).  In  all  these  cases  the  act  o(  imputation  is 
simply  the  charging  of  one  with  something.  It 
denotes  just  what  we  mean  by  our  ordinary  use  of 
the  term.  It  does  not  change  the  inward  state  or 
character  of  the  person  to  whom  something  is  im- 
puted. When,  for  example,  we  say  that  we  impute 
bad  motives  to  anyone,  we  do  not  mean  that  we 
make  such  a  one  bad;  and  just  so  in  the  Scripture 
the  phrase  "to  impute  iniquity"  does  not  mean  to 
make  one  personally  bad,  but  simply  to  lay  iniquity 
to  his  charge.  Hence  when  God  is  said  "to  impute 
sin"  to  anyone,  the  meaning  is  that  God  accounts 
such  a  one  to  be  a  sinner,  and  consequently  guilty 
and  liable  to  punishment.  Similarly,  the  non- 
imputation  of  sin  means  simply  not  to  lay  it  to  one's 
ohai^  as  a  ground  of  punishment  (Ps  82  2).  In 
the  same  manner,  when  God  is  said  "to  impute 
righteousness"  to  a  person,  the  meaning  is  that  He 
judicially  accounts  such  a  one  to  be  righteous  and 
entitled  to  all  the  rewards  of  a  righteous  person 
(Rom  4  6.11). 

//.  Th*  Thne fold  Uam  of  thm  TTtn  in  Theology. — 
Three  acts  of  imputation  are  given  special  promi- 
nence in  the  Scripture,  and  are  imphcated  m  the 
Scriptural  doctrines  of  Original  Sm,  Atonement 
and  Justification,  though  not  usuaJly  expressed  by 
the  words  fidshabh  and  loguomai.  Beoause,  how- 
eveTj  of  its  "forenac"  or  "judicial"  meaning,  and 
po^bly  through  its  use  in  the  Vulg  to  translate 
logizomai  in  Rom  4  8(  the  term  "imputation"  has 
been  used  in  theology  in  a  threefold  sense  to  denote 
the  judicial  acts  of  God  by  which  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin  18  imputed  to  his  posterity;  by  which  the  sins 
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of  Christ's  people  are  imputed  to  Him;  and  by 
which  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  His 
people.  The  act  of  imputation  ia  precisely  the  same 
m  each  case.  It  is  not  meant  that  Adam's  sin  was 
pmonatly  the  tan  of  his  descendants,  but  that  it 
was  set  to  their  account,  so  that  they  share  its  guilt 
and  penalty.  It  is  not  meant  that  Christ  shares 
p^*aonally  m  the  sins  of  men^  but  that  the  guilt  of 
His  people's  sin  was  set  to  his  account,  bo  that  He 
bore  its  penalty.  It  is  not  meant  that  Christ's 
people  are  made  personalty  holy  or  inwardly  right- 
eous by  the  imputation  of  His  righteouBness  to 
them,  but  that  His  righteousness  is  set  to  their  ac- 
count, so  tiiat  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rewards  of 
that  perfect  righteousness. 

These  doctrines  have  had  a  place  in  the  theol<^ 
of  the  Christian  church  from  the  earliest  Cliristian 
cents.,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  the 
rightcousneas  of  Christ  was  first  fully  and  clearly 
Btatedat  the  time  of  and  following  the  Reformation. 
The  first  two  of  these  doctrines  have  been  the  pos- 
sesaon  of  the  entire  Christian  church,  while  the 
third  one  of  them  is  affirmed  by  both  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  branches  of  Protestantism. 

in.  Thm  ScT^rtural  Baaa  of  Th**m  Doctrine*. — 
These  three  doctrines  have  a  basis  in  Uie  Scripture, 
and  underlie  the  Scripture  doctrines  of  Original 
Si^  Atonement,  and  Justification. 

The  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  posterity  is  implied  in  the  account  of  the  Fall 
in  Gen  3  and  3,  taken  in  oonneotion 
1.  Lnpttla-  witb  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
tion  in  human  race  as  recorded  in  Gen  and 
Adam's  Sin  in  the  rest  of  the  OT.  Many  ancient 
to  His  and  modem  interpreters  regard  this 
Posterity  narrative,  as  an  ail^rical,  mythical 
or  symbolical  representation  in  his- 
torical form,  either  of  a  psychological  fact,  i.e.  of 
someUiing  which  takes  place  in  ever^  mdividual, 
or  of  certain  genmU  truths  concenung  sin-  By 
some  Kcegetes,  followii^  Kant,  it  has  been  held  to 
depict  an  advance  of  the  race  in  culture  or  ethical 
knowledge  (Reuss;  agfunst  which  view  cf  Budde, 
Clemen);  by  others  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  sym- 
bolical representation  of  certain  truths  concerning 
sin  (Oehler,  Schultz) ;  by  others  it  has  been  regarded 
as  historical  (Delitssch).  This  latter  view  is  the 
one  which  accords  with  the  narrative  itself.  It  is 
evidently  intended  as  histcnioal  by  its  author,  and 
is  BO  regarded  by  the  NT  writers.  It  is,  moreover, 
introduced  to  explain,  not  an  advance  of  the  race, 
bat  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  the  con- 
nection of  certain  penal  evils  with  edn.  It  does  this 
by  diowing  how  these  evils  came  upon  Adam  as 
a  punidiment  for  his  disobedience,  and  the  sub- 
sequent history  shows  that  his  posterity  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  evils.  It  ie  true  that  the  threat 
of  punishment  to  Adam  in  case  of  disobedimce  was 
made  to  him  alone,  and  that  the  poialtiee  threat- 
ened are  said  to  have  come  onljr  upon  him  and  Eire 
(Gen  S  16-19).  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  from  the 
account  of  the  subseauent  history  of  the  race  that 
it  actually  shared  in  uie  punishments  inflicted  upon 
Adam,  and  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  his  sin. 
This  implies  that  in  Gen  3  16  f  are  contained  the 
terms  oi  a  covenant  in  which  Adam  acted  as  the 
representative  <tf  the  race.  If,  tJierefwe,  the  race 
diares  in  iha  penalty  of  Adam's  sin,  it  must  also 
ehare  in  his  giult  or  the  judicial  obligation  to  suffer 
punieiunent.  And  this  is  precisely  what  the  the- 
ok)gy  of  the  entire  Christian  church  has  meant  by 
saying  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  was  imputed  to 
faia  posterity.  This  is  in  accordance  with  God's 
method  of  dealing  with  men  in  other  recorded  in- 
stances (Gen  IB  15:  Ex  30  5;  Dt  1  37;  3  28); 
and  the  aaserUon  w  the  princi^de  of  personal  re- 
spon^lnlity  by  Esekid  and  Jeremiah  against  an 
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abuse  of  the  principle  of  representative  remonm- 
bility  implies  a  recognitifm  of  the  latter  (Elsk  U 
2.4;  38  12;  Jer  31  29). 

The  universality  of  nn  and  death  is  not  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Fall  of  Adam  by  the  other 
OT  writers.  This  is  done,  however,  by  Paul.  In 
1  Ck>r  16  21  f,  Paul  says  that  the  death  of  all  men 
has  its  cause  in  the  man  Adam  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  has  its  cause 
in  the  man  Christ.  The  death  of  all  men,  accord- 
ingly, is  not  brought  about  by  their  personal  sins, 
but  has  come  upon  all  through  the  disobedience  of 
Adam.  Upon  what  ground  this  takes  place,  Paul 
states  in  the  passage  Rom  ft  12-21.  He  intro- 
duces the  subject  of  Adam's  relation  to  the  race  to 
illustrate  his  doctrine  of  the  justification  of  unnos 
on  the  ground  of  a  righteousness  which  is  not  per< 
sonally  their  own.  In  order  to  do  this  he  takes  the 
truth,  well  known  to  his  readers,  that  all  men  are 
under  condemnation  on  account  of  Adam's  on. 
The  comparison  is  between  Adam  and  Christ,  and 
the  specific  point  of  Uie  oompuison  is  imputed  sin 
and  imputed  rii^teousneas.  Hence  in  ver  12  Paul 
does  not  mean  simply  to  affirm  that  as  Adam  sinned 
and  coEffiequmtly  died,  so  men  un  and  die.  Nor 
can  he  mean  to  say  that  just  as  God  established  a 
precedent  in  Adam's  case  that  death  should  follow 
sin,  so  He  acts  upon  this  precedent  in  the  case  of  all 
men  because  all  sin,  the  real  ground  of  the  reign  of 
death  being  the  fact  that  all  sin,  and  the  formal 
nound  being  tlus  precedent  (B.  Weiss);  nor  that 
we  real  ground  is  this  precedent  and  uie  subordi- 
nato  ground  the  fact  that  all  sin  (Htbiefdd). 
Neither  can  Paul  intend  to  say  that  all  mra  are  sub- 
ject to  death  because  they  derive  a  corrupt  nature 
from  Adam  (Fritzsche);  nor  that  men  are  con- 
demned to  die  because  all  have  sinned  (Pfleiderer). 
Paul's  pui7)ose  is  to  illustrato  his  doctrine  of  the 
way  in  which  men  are  delivered  from  sin  and  death 
by  the  my  in  which  th^  are  brougjit  into  con- 
demnation. The  main  tbouf^t  of  l£e  passage  is 
that,  just  as  men  are  condemned  on  account  of  the 
imputation  to  them  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  so 
they  are  justified  on  account  of  the  imputation  to 
them  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Paul  says 
that  it  was  by  one  man  that  an  and  death  ent««d 
into  the  world,  and  it  was  by  one  man  that  death 
pajEsed  to  all  men,  because  all  were  implicated  in 
the  guilt  of  that  one  man's  an  (ver  12).  In  proof 
of  tUs  the  apostle  cites  the  fact  that  death  as  a 
punishment  was  reigning  during  a  period  in  whidi 
the  only  possible  judicial  ground  of  this  fact  must 
have  been  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  that  one 
man's  nn  (vs  13.14).  Hence  there  is  a  precise 
parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ.  Just  as  men  are 
condemned  on  account  of  Adam's  disobedience,  so 
they  are  justified  on  account  of  the  obedience  fA 
Christ  (vs  18.19).  The  thought  of  the  passage  is 
imputed  sin  and  imputed  righteousness  as  the  ground 
of  condemnation  and  of  justification  respectively. 

Tliat  our  sins  are  imputed  to  Christ  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  Scripture,  but  is  implied  in  those 
passages  which  aSirm  that  Christ  "bore 
3.  The  our  sins,"  and  that  our  iniquities  were 
Imputation  "hud  upon  him"  by  Jeh.  To  bear 
of  the  Sins  inquity  or  sin,  though  it  may  some- 
of  ^8  times  mean  to  bear  it  aw^  or  remove 
Pecnde  to  it,  is  an  repression  often  applied  In 
Chrwt  Scripture  to  persons  chaiged  with  guilt 
and  subjected  to  the  punishment  of 
their  own  sin  (Lev  6  17;  7  18;  19  8;  33  9). 
That  the  Heb  vfo.  ndsd'  has  this  meaning  is  alao 
indicated  by  its  being  interchanged  with  the  vb. 
96bhal,  which  means  '"to  bear  as  a  burden"  and  is 
used  to  denote  the  bearing  of  the  punishment  of  sin 
(Isa  63  11).  In  the  OT  sacrificial  system,  whidi 
according  to  the  NT  is  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of 
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Quist,  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
vietim  signified  the  substitution  of  it  for  the  offeoider 
and  the  tnuiBfa  (rf  his  guilt  to  it.  This  idea  is 
brought  out  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  two  goats  on 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev  16).  When, 
tbereaore,  the  Servant  of  Jeh  in  Isa  63  is  said  "to 
bear  iniquity"  (ver  11),  or  that  "the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him  "(ver  6),  or  that  "Jeh 
hath  laid  [lit.  "caused  to  fall"]  on  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all"  (ver  6),  the  idea  expressed  is  that  Christ 
bore  the  punishment  of  our  tan  ideariously,  its  guilt 
having  been  imputed  to  Him.  The  thought  of  the 
prophecy  is,  as  Delitzsch  says^  that  of  vicarious 
pumshment,  which  implies  the  idea  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  our  sins  to  Christ. 

The  same  idea  underlies  these  expressions  when 
they  occur  in  the  NT.  When  Peter  wishes  to  hold 
up  Christ  as  an  example  of  patience  in  suiTering,  he 
tfuces  up  the  thought  of  Isa,  and  adduces  the  fact 
that  Cmist  "his  own  self  bare  our  mns  in  his  body 
upon  the  tree"  (1  Pet  S  24).  The  context  indi- 
cates that  Peter  had  the  prophecy  of  Isa  6S  in 
mbKij  so  that  his  meaning  is,  not  that  Christ  carried 
oiu*  sins  even  up  to  the  cross,  but  that  in  His  death 
on  the  cross  Christ  bore  the  punishment  of  our  sin, 
its  guilt  having  been  imputed  to  Him.  The  same 
thought  is  expressed  by  we  writer  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
He,  where  the  contrast  between  the  first  and  second 
advmts  <tf  Christ  is  made  to  hinge  upon  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  He  came  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin- 
bearer,  burdened  with  the  guilt  the  ffln  of  oUiers, 
whereas  in  His  second  coming  He  will  appear  with- 
out this  burden  of  imputed  or  vicarious  guilt  (He 
9  28).  Paul  also  gives  expression  to  the  same 
thought  when  he  says  that  Christ  was  "made  to 
be  wn  on  our  behalT'  (2  Cor  S  21),  and  that  He 
became  "a  curse  for  us"  (Gal  8  13).  In  the  former 
passage  the  idea  of  substitution^  although  not  ex- 
pressed by  the  prepodtion  huv^  which  indicates 
that  Christ's  work  was  for  our  benefit,  is  neverthe- 
less clearly  Implied  in  the  thought  that  Christ, 
whose  sinlessness  is  emphasized  in  the  ver,  is  made 
sin,  and  tliat  we  sinners  become  righteous  in  Him. 
Paul  means  that  Christ  was  made  to  bear  the 
penalty  of  our  sin  and  that  its  guilt  was  imputed  to 
Him  ia  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  we  sinners 
become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him,  i.e.  by 
Uie  imputaUon  of  His  lighteousness  to  us.  The 
same  thought  is  expressed  in  Gal  8  13^  where  the 
statement  that  Christ  was  made  a  curse  for  us  means 
that  He  was  made  to  endure  the  curse  or  penalty  of 
the  broken  law.  In  all  these  passages  the  under- 
lyii^  thought  is  that  the  guilt  of  our  sin  was 
imputed  to  Christ. 

The  righteousness  upon  the  ground  of  which 
God  justifies  the  ungodly  is,  according  to  Paul, 

witnessed  to  in  the  OT  (Rom  8  21). 
8.  Hie  Im-  In  order  to  obtain  the  blessedness 
putation  of  which  comes  from  a  right  relation  to 
Hie  Right-  God,  the  pardon  or  non-imputation  of 
eousness  of  sin  is  necessary,  and  this  takes  place 
Christ  to  through  the  "covering"  of  sin  (Ps  8S 
His  Pec^e  1.2).   The  nature  of  this  covering  by 

the  vicarious  bearing  of  the  penalty 
of  sin  is  made  clear  in  Isa  68.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
teaching  of  the  OT  that  the  righteousness  which 
God  demands  is  not  to  be  found  among  men  (Ps 
130  3;  143  2;  Isa  64  6).  Accordingly,  the  proph- 
ets speak  of  a  righteousness  which  is  not  from  man's 
worlu,  but  which  is  said  to  be  in  Jeh  or  to  come 
from  Him  to  His  people  (Isa  SS  16f;  46  23?; 
64  17;  68  8;  61  3;  Jer  61  10;  Hos  10  12).  This 
idea  finds  its  clearest  expression  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Messiah  in  Jer  33  16,  where  Jems 
is  called  "Jeh  our  righteousness"  because  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messianic  king,  and  in  Jct  S8  Owhere 
the  same  name  is  ^vm  to  the  Messiah  to  ex|aesB 


His  Mgnificanee  for  Israel.  Although  the  idea  of 
the  imputatiiMi  of  righteousDess  is  not  eqiUcitly 
asserted  in  these  passages,  the  idea  is  not  mndy 
that  the  righteousness  spoken  of  is  reoogniied  by 
Jeh  (Cremer),  but  that  it  cornea  from  Him,  so  that 
Jeh,  through  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  is  the  source 
of  His  people's  riehteousness. 

This  idea  is  takm  up  by  Paul,  who  makes  explicit 
the  way  in  which  this  righteousness  comes  to  sin- 
ners, and  who  puts  the  idea  of  imputed  ri^teous- 
nees  at  the  basis  td  his  doctrine  of  Justmealion. 
By  the  r^teousness  of  Christ  Paul  means  Quist's 
l(»al  status,  or  the  merit  acquired  by  all  that  He 
did  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  God  s  law,  includ- 
ing what  has  been  called  His  active  and  passive 
obedience.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  modem  expositors  of  Paul's  doctrine  have 
denied  that  he  teaches  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
obedience,  this  doctrine  has  a  basis  in  the  apostle's 
teai^ing.  Justification  bads  to  life  and  final  glori'- 
fication  (Rom  6  18;  8  30);  and  Paul  aljrays  coi^ 
ceivea  the  obtaining  (rf  life  as  dependent  on  the  ful- 
filment of  the  law.  If^  thra^ore,  Christ  secures  life 
for  us,  it  can  only  be  m  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple. Accordin^y,  the  apostle  emphasises  the 
element  of  obedience  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
F>lacee  this  act  of  obedience  at  the  basis  of  the 
unner's  justification  (Rom  6  18).  He  also  repvo- 
sents  the  obedienee  of  Uie  cross  as  tiie  culminating 
point  of  a  life  erf  obedience  on  Christ's  part  (Phu 
8  8).  Moreover,  Paul  affirms  that  our  redemption 
from  all  the  drananda  of  the  law  is  secured  by  the 
fact  that  Christ  was  bom  under  law  (Gal  4  4). 
This  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  fact  that  Christ 
was  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  for  He  was  bom 
under  law  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  we  are  free 
from  all  of  its  demands.  This  doctrine  is  also  im- 
plied in  the  apostle's  teaching  that  Justification  is 
absolutd;^  Kracious,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  it  leads  to  a  complete  salvation. 

'The  impcniiince  in  Paurs  tiiought  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to 
the  bdiever  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion how  righteousness  was  to  be  obtained  occupied 
a  central  place  in  his  religious  consdousnesa,  both 
before  and  after  his  conversion.  The  aposUe's 
oonvnaon  b^  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ 
determined  ms  conception  of  the  true  way  ct  ob- 
taining righteousness,  unce  the  resurrectkm  oi 
Christ  meant  for  Paul  the  condemnation  of  his 
entire  past  search  for  righteousness  by  works  of  the 
law. 

That  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  to  the  beuever  does  lie  at  the  basis  of  Paul's 
doctrine  of  Justification  can  be  further  seen  from 
the  fact  that  Justification  is  absolutely  free  and 
unmerited  so  far  as  the  sinner  is  concerned  (Rom 
8  24;  6  15;  Gal  6  4;  Tit  8  7);  its  object  being 
one  who  is  ungodly  (Rom  4  6) ;  so  that  it  is  not  by 
works  (Rom  8  20.28;  Gal  2  16;  8  11;  6  4;  Phil 
3  9);  and  yet  that  it  is  not  a  mere  pudon  of  sin, 
but  is  a  strictly  "forensic"  or  Judicial  judgment, 
freeing  the  sinner  from  all  the  claims  of  the  law,  and 
granting  him  the  right  to  eternal  life.  This  last 
truth  is  plain  because  God's  retributive  righteous- 
ness Uea  at  the  basis  of  Paul's  doctrine  ofJusti^ 
cation  (Rom  8);  is  manifested  in  it  (Rom  8  25f); 
because  Christ's  exjnatoty  woric  is  its  ground  (Rom 
8  25) ;  and  because  our  redemption  from  the  curse 
of  the  law  rests  upon  Christ's  having  borne  it  for 
us,  and  our  redonption  from  all  the  demands  of  the 
law  depends  upon  their  fulfilment  by  Christ  (Gal 
3  13;  4  4).  Hence  the  gracious  character  of  Jus* 
tificaUon,  according  to  Paul,  does  not  connst  in  its 
bdng  mereW  a  gracious  pardon  without  any  judi- 
cial baus  (Ritschl);  or  m  God's  acceptance  of  a 
subjective  righteoumess  produced  by  Him  in  the 
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aimer  (Tobac);  or  in  the  acceptance  of  faith  in- 
stead of  a  perfeot  nshteoiuneBB  (Cramer)- 
paeious  oharaoter  of  Justifioation  oonosts  for  Paul 
in  thfi  fact  that  the  riditeouBuess  on  the  ground  of 
iriiich  God  justifies  the  migodly  is  a  righteous- 
nesB  which  u  graciouBly  provided  God,  and 
which  Paul  contrasts  with  his  own  righteousness 
which  comes  from  law  works  (Phil  8  9).  The 
nnner,  therefore,  is  pardoned  and  accepted  as  a 
ri^teous  person,  not  on  account  of  amijiing  in 
himself,  but  only  on  aooount  of  what  Christ  baa 
done  for  him^  which  means  that  the  merits  of 
Christ's  suffermg  and  obedience  are  imputed  to  the 
sinner  as  the  ground  of  his  justification. 

This  truth  is  explicitly  affirmed  by  Paul^  who 
epcaka  of  God's  imputing  righteousness  without 
works,  and  of  righteousDess  being  imputed  (Rom 
4  6.11).  The  idea  of  the  imputation  of  ri^teous- 
neas  here  is  made  clear  b^  uie  context.  The  one 
who  is  declared  righteous  is  sfud  to  be  "un^^y" 
(4  5).  Henoe  he  is  righteous  onlyby  God's  impu- 
tatKm  of  righteousness  to  him.  This  is  also  ciear 
from  the  contrast  between  imputation  according 
to  grace  and  according  to  debt  (4  4).  _  He  who  seeks 
lif^teousness  by  works  would  be  justified  as  a 
reward  for  his  works,  in  antithesis  to  which,  impu- 
tation according  to  grace  would  be  the  chargmg 
one  with  a  righteousness  which  he  does  not  possess. 
Aeeordinsjly,  at  tiie  basis  of  Justification  then  is  a 
reckoning  to  the  unn^  of  an  objective  righteous- 
ness. This  same  idea  is  also  imiuied  and  asserted 
by  Paul  in  the  parallel  which  he  draws  between 
Adam  and  Christ  (Rom  6  18  f).  The  apostle  says 
that  just  as  men  are  condemned  on  account  of  a  sm 
not  their  own,  so  the^  are  justified  on  account  of  a 
righteousness  which  is  not  their  own.  The  idea  of 
imputed  mn  and  imputed  righteousness,  as  was  said, 
is  the  inrecdae  point  of  the  paiaUeUsm  between  con- 
demnation in  Adam  and  justjfioati<Hi  in  Christ. 
This  is  also  the  idea  which  underlies  the  apostle's 
contrast  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants  (2  Cor  8 
9).  The  New  Covenant  is  described  as  a  "ministry 
of  righteousness,"  and  oontrasted  with  the  Old 
Covenant  which  is  described  as  a  "ministry  of  con- 
demnation." If,  therefore,  this  last  expression 
does  not  deaiote  a  subjective  condition  of  men  under 
the  old  dispensatioi^  but  their  relation  to  God  aa 
objects  of  His  condonnation,  righteousness  must 
denote  the  opposite  of  this  relation  to  the  law,  and 
must  depend  on  God's  judicial  acquittal.  The  same 
truth  is  expressed  by  Paul  more  concretely  by  say- 
ing that  Christ  has  been  "made  unto  us  righteous- 
neas  from  God"  (1  Cor  1  30).  Here  the  concrete 
mode  of  egression  is  chosen  because  Paul  speaks 
also  of  CSuist  being  our  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion, so  that  an  expression  had  to  be  chosen  viaai 
would  eorer  all  of  these  ideas.  One  of  the  clearest 
statements  concerning  this  objective  righteousness 
u  Phil  S  0.  The  apostle  here  afBrms  that  the 
righbeousness  which  the  believer  in  Christ  obtains 
is  directly  opposite  to  his  own  righteousness.  This 
latter  comes  from  works  of  the  law,  whereas  the 
former  oomes  from  God  and  through  faith  in  Christ. 
It  is,  therefore,  objective  to  man,  comes  to  him 
from  God,  is  connected  with  the  woric  of  Qirist, 
and  is  mediated  by  futh  in  Christ. 

Hie  idea  clearly  stated  in  this  last  pass^  of  a 
righteousness  which  is  objective  to  the  sinner  and 
which  oomes  to  him  from  God,  i.e.  the  idea  of  a  new 
legal  standing  given  to  the  behever  by  God,  explains 
the  meaning,  in  most  cases,  of  the  Pauline  phrase 
"righteousness  of  God."  This  phrase  is  used  by 
Paul  0  t:  Rom  1  17;  8  5.21f.25f;  10  3  (twice): 
2  Cor  S  21.  It  denotes  the  Divine  attribute  of 
ri^teousnesB  in  Rom  8  5.26f.  Hie  customary 
taminm^  was  to  regard  the  other  instaacee  as  de- 
notmg  the  ri^toousneas  of  a  sinus  which  cmnes 


to  him  from  God,  in  accordance  witii  Phil  8  9. 
More  recently  Haenng,  following  KAU>ing  in  general, 
has  interpreted  all  theee  instances  as  denoting  God's 
justifying  action.  But  this  int^pretation  is  most 
strained  m  2  Cor  6  21,  where  we  are  said  to  "be- 
come the  righteousness  of  God,"  and  in  Rom  10 
3-6,  where  the  righteousness  of  Ciod  is  identified 
with  the  righteousness  which  comes  from  faith,  this 
latter  being  contrasted  with  man's  own  inward 
righteousness.  That  a  righteousness  of  man  ^ch 
he  reonves  from  God  is  here  referred  to,  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  reason  ^ven  for  the  error  of  ^e 
Jews  in  seeking  a  righteousness  from  law  works  is 
the  fact  that  the  work  of  Christ  has  made  an  end  of 
this  method  of  obtaining  righteousness  (Rom  10  4). 
This  righteousness,  therefore,  is  one  of  which  man 
is  the  ixissessor.  The  phrase,  however,  cannot 
mean  a  righteousness  which  is  valid  in  God's  sight 
(Luther),  although  this  thought  is  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed by  Paul  (Rom  8  20;  Gid  8  11).  Itmeans 
a  righteousness  which  comes  from  God  and  of  which 
He  IS  the  author.  This  is  not,  however,  by  making 
man  inwardly  righteous,  since  all  the  above  passages 
show  the  purely  objective  character  of  this  ri^t* 
eousness.  It  is  the  righteousness  of  Phil  8  9;  the 
righteousness  which  God  imputes  to  the  believer  in 
Christ.  Thus  we  "become  the  righteousness  of 
God"  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  which  Christ 
was  "made  to  be  sin"  (2  Cor  5  21).  Since  Christ 
was  made  sin  by  ha^^iuc  the  guilt  <tf  our  sin  im- 
puted to  Him  80  that  He  bore  its  penalty,  Paul 
must  mean  that  we  "become  the  ri^teousness  ol 
God"  in  this  same  objective  sense  throUi^  the  iinpu* 
tation  to  us  of  the  righteousness  of  Chnst.  In  the 
same  way,  in  Rom  10  3,  the  contrast  between  God's 
righteousness  and  the  Jew's  righteousness  by  works 
oitfae  law  shows  that  in  each  case  righteousness 
denotes  a  legal  status  which  comes  from  God  by 
imputation.  It  is  this  same  imputed  righteousness 
vrbidh  makes  the  gospel  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation (Rom  t  17),  which  nas  been  revealed  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  is  received  by  faith 
in  Christ  by  whose  expiatory  death  God's  retrib- 
utive righteousness  has  been  made  manifest  (Rom 
8  21.22.25.26),  and  which  is  represented  by  Peter 
as  the  object  of  Christian  futh  (2  Pet  1  1). 

In  two  passages  Paul  afifirms  that  Abraham  b^ 
lieved  God  and  "it  was  imputed  to  him  for  ri^t- 
eousness"  (Rom  4  3  AV:  Gal  8  6).  The  old 
Arminian  theologians,  ana  some  modem  exegetee 
(H.  Cremer)  assert  that  Paul  means  that  Abraham's 
faith  was  accepted  by  God  instead  of  a  perfect 
i^teousness  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  his  justi- 
fication. This,  however,  cannot  be  the  apostle's 
meaning.  It  is  diametric^y  opposed  to  the  context 
where  Paul  introduces  the  case  of  Atn'diam  for  the 
very  purpose  of  proving  tiiat  he  was  justified  with- 
out any  merit  on  his  part;  it  is  opposed  to  Paul's 
idea  of  the  nature  of  faith  which  involves  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  claim  to  merit,  and  is  a  ample  resting 
on  Christ  from  whom  all  its  saving  efficacy  is  de- 
rived; and  this  interpretation  is  also  opposed  to 
Paul's  doctrine  of  the  absolutely  gracious  character 
of  Justification.  Thei^KMtle  in  these  passages  wishes 
to  illustrate  from  the  case  of  Abraham  the  gracious 
character  of  Justification,  and  quotes  the  un  tech- 
nical language  of  Gen  16  6.  His  meaning  is  simply 
that  Abraham  was  justified  as  a  believer  in  God,  and 
not  as  one  who  sought  righteousness  by  wcnks.  See 
Sin;  Atomehent;  JnsrincATioir. 

LiTBBATCBK. — BoBldes  the  Comm.,  see  irorkB  on  OT 
Theology  b7  Dlllmann,  Davidson,  Oehler,  Schultz;  and 
on  NT  Theology  by  H.  Holtzmaon,  B.  Welw.  Schmidt; 
also  Chemnitz,  D*  Voeabulo  Tmputationit,  Loe.  Thtol., 
1594,  II,  32Qff;  J.  Martin,  The  Impuiatian  of  Adam'* 
Sin,  1834,20-461  Clemen,  Z}t<  ChriMieht  Lehrt  ton  dtr 
attndt.  I,  1897,  181-79;  Dletzscb,  Adam  und  Chrittut, 
1871;  HOnefeld,  Ram  8  iM-tt,  1895;  Orawford,  Th» 
DoOritu  aj  tiU  If oly  Serivtwt  R—paeting  tka  Alotttmun^ 
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1876,  33-4S.  188-90.  Ct  also  the  approprtate  secUoiu 
Id  tm  worlu  on  tbe  Scripture  doctrine  or  JuatlflckttoD, 
•od  esp.  OQ  Paul'B  doctrine  of  Jiutlflcathm,  «.g.  Owen. 
Jiutifieatioit.  1st  Am.  ed,  lSfr-310;  RItschI,  Dit  ChriU- 
liek*  Lthr€  ton  dtr  Rtehl/irligung  und  VtraSknitna,  II'. 
188S,  30a-31;  BObl.  Von  der  Reektfartigunv  dureh  den 
Olaubtn.  1890,  llfr-23;  NOuen.  Sehriftbtwni  /ttr  dU 
0Mn0«J.  ReekfurtigungMUkra.  1901,  147-96;  Pflelderer. 
Dit  Pauliniieka  Reehtfertiguno,  ZWT  (HIlReafeld  her- 
auag.),  1872.  161-200;  Pautinitm,  ET.  1.  171-86;  with 
which  compare  Fflelderer's  later  view  of  Paul's  teacb- 
tngi.  2d  ed.  ISSO,  178-89;  O.  Schwan,  Jutlitia  Impu- 
tata  1 1801 ;  H.  Cremer,  Pmdimtch*  Recht/eriiovngtUhr^, 
1900,  320-W;  Tobac.  tt  problim*  de  la  juiiifleation  dana 
Saint  Paiil.  1908,  206-26.  On  Paul's  doctrine  of  the 
li^teoumeis  of  Ood,  of  tite  many  monocraplu  the  foUow- 
Ing  may  be  mentioned:  Frlcke,  Der  Povltniecke  Gmnd- 
begriS  dtr  tixatoo^vn  Breu,  erOrtert  auf  Orund  Rffm. 
Ill,  Ml-MB.  1888;  KOlblng,  Stwtim  nir  Pauliniecht 
TkeoUgie,  TSK.  1896,7-61;  HKrlng,  AiKaiavvcii 

Caspar  Wistar  Hodgb 
IMRAH,  im'ra  (Tt^ip^,  yimrilh):  A  deaoendant 
ofAsherCl  Ch  7  36). 

nnu,  im'rt  C'llp^f ,  'imri) : 

(1)  A  Judahite  (1  Ch  9  4). 

(2)  Father  of  Zaccur  who  helped  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerus  under  Nehemiah  (Neh  3  2). 

IN:  A  principal  thing  to  notice  about  this  prep., 
which  in  AV  represents  about  16  Heb  and  as  many 
Gr  words  andpreps.,  is  that,  in  hundreds  of  cases 
(esp.  in  the  OT,  but  frequently  also  in  the  NT)  in 
RV  the  rendering  is  changed  to  more  exact  forms 
("to,"  "unto,"  "by,"  "upon,"  "at,"  "with," 
"among,"  "for,"  "throughout,"  etc;  cf  e.g.  Gen  6 
16;  13  8:  17  7.9.12;  fs  1;  Ex  8  17;  Lev  1  9, 
etc);  while,  nearly  as  often,  "in"  is  substituted  for 
divergent  forms  of  AV  (e.g.  Gen  S  14;  17  11; 
31  54;    40  7;    49  17;    Ex  8  14.24;    Lev  3  17; 

4  2,  etc).  The  chief  Gr  prep,  iw,  en,  is  frequently 
adhered  to  as  "in"  in  RV  where  AV  has  other  forms 
("with,"  "among,"  etc;  cf  "in"  for  "with"  in 
John's  baptism,  Mt  3  11.  and  11;  "in  the  tombs" 
for  "among  the  tombs/'  Mk  6  3).    In  2  Thess 

5  2,  "shaken  in  mind"  in  AV  is  more  correctly 
rendered  in  RV  "shaken  from  [ap^]  your  mind. 
There  are  numerous  such  instructive  changes. 

IN  THE  LORD  (Iv  Kvpdp,  en  KuH6):  A 
favorite  Pauline  expression,  denoting  that  intimate 
union  and  fellowship  of  the  Christian  with  the  Lord 
JesuB  Christ  which  supplies  the  basis  of  aH  Chris- 
Uan  zdations  and  conduct,  and  the  distmctive  ele- 
ment in  which  the  Christian  life  has  its  specific 
character.  Cf  the  synonymous  Pauline  phrases, 
"in  Christ,"  "in  Christ  Jesus."  and  the  Jonannine 
expressions,  "being  in  Christ,"  "abiding  in  Christ." 
"In  the  Lord"  denotes:  (1)  the  motive,  quality,  or 
character  of  a  Christian  duty  or  virtue,  as  based 
on  union  with  Christ,  e.g.  "Free  to  be  married  to 
whom  she  will;  only  in  the  Lord"  (1  Cor  7  39), 
i.e.  provided  the  marriage  be  conaistrat  with  the 
Chnstian  life.  Cf  1  Cor  16  68;  Phil  8  1;  4  1.2. 
4.10:  Eph  6  1.10;  Cot  3  18,  etc;  (2)  the  ground 
of  Christian  unity,  fellowship,  and  brotherly  salu- 
tation, e.g.  Rom  16  2.8.22;  1  Cor  16  19;  Col  4  7; 
(3)  it  is  often  practically  synonymous  with  "Chris- 
tian" (noun  or  adj.),  ''as  Ctmstians"  or  "as  a 
Christian,"  e.g.  "Salute  them  of  the  household  of 
Narcissus,  that  are  in  the  Lord,"  i.e.  that  are 
Christians  (Rom  16  ll)j  "I  .  .  .  .  the  prisoner  in 
the  Lord,"  i.e.  the  Christian  prisoner  (Eph  4  1); 
cf  Rom  16  13;  1  Cor  9  1.2;  Eph  6  21  ("faith- 
ful minister  in  the  Lord" = faithful  Christian  min- 
iater);  Col  4  17  (see  Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  NT, 
if,  m,  1,  6).  D.  Miall  Edwabds 

niCANTATION,  in-kan-tfi'shun.   See  Maqic. 

INCARNATION,  in4c&r4ift'Bhun.  See  Fbbbon 
ofChbibt. 


INCENSE,  in'sens  (TTpp, ,  ^liOreJt;  in  Jer  44 
21,  lisp,  Hffr;  in  Mai  1  11,  I^R,  td*ar,  "In 
every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name"; 
the  word  nSTSb,  I'bhdniUi,  tr*  "incense"  in  several 
passagee  in  Isa  and  Jer  in  AV,  is  property  "frankin- 
cense,'' and  is  bo  rendered  in  RV) :  The  offering  of 
incense,  or  burning  of  uomatic  sutietances,  is 
common  in  the  relifpous  ceremonies  of  nearly  aU 
nations  (Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians, 
Phomicians,  etc),  ana  it  is  natural  to  find  it  holding 
a  prominent  plaice  in  the  tabernacle  and  t^ple- 
worship  of  Israel.  The  newer  critical  tibecxy  uiat 
incense  was  a  late  importation  into  the  rdijnon  of 
Israd,  and  that  the  altar  of  incmse  descrmed  in 
Ex  80  I  ff  is  a  post-enlian  invention,  rests  on  pre- 
suppontions  whu^  are  not  here  admitted,  and  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  express  notices  of  the  altar  of 
incense  in  1  K  6  20.SS;  7  48  ;  9  25;  cf  2  Ch  4 
19  (see  discussion  o(  the  subject  by  Delitzsch  in 
Luthardt's  ZeilKkrift,  1880,  113  IT).  In  the  de- 
nunciation of  Eli  in  1  S  2  27  S,  the  l>uniing  of 
incense  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
priesthood  (ver  28).  The  "smoke"  that  filled  the 
temple  in  Isaiah's  vision  (Isa  6  4)  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  t>e  the  smoke  of  incense.  The  word 
ICtSriih  itself  property  denotes  "smoke."  For  the 
attar  of  incense  see  art.  on  that  subject,  and  Tabkb- 
NACLB  and  Tbhple.  The  inoense  used  in  the  tab- 
ernacle service — called  "sweet  inenue"  il^Ufrelk 
ha^ammlm,  Ex  26  6,  etc) — was  compounded  ai> 
cording  to  a  definite  preeoription  of  the  perfumes, 
stacte,  onycha,  galbanum  and  pure  fnukincense 
(Ex  80  34  f),  and  inoense  not  so  compounded  was 
rejected  as  "strange  incense"  {k^dh  zdrOh,  80  9). 
In  the  offering  of  incense,  burning  coals  from  tJhe 
altar  of  burnt  offering  were  borne  in  a  censer  and 
put  upon  Uie  altar  m  incense  (the  "golden  altar** 
More  the  oracle),  then  the  fragrant  incense  was 
sprinkled  on  the  fire  (cf  Lk  1  9f).  Ample  detula 
of  the  rabbinical  rules  alwut  incense  may  be  seen 
in  the  art.  "Incense,"  in  DB.   See  Ckitoer. 

Figuratively,  incense  was  symlralical  of  ascending 
prayer.  The  multitude  were  praying  while  Zach- 
arias  offered  incense  (Lk  1  10,  Ovidafta,  thumlamd), 
and  in  Rev  6  8;  8  3  f,  the  incense  in  the  heav^y 
temple  is  connected  ami  even  identified  (5  8)  with 
"the  prayers  of  the  saints."  Jahu  Orb 

INCEST,  m'seet.  See  Cbiuw. 

INCONTINENCY,  in-kon'ti-nen-si  (dicpaa-Ca, 
oAroria,  "without  control"):  In  1  Cor  7  5,  it  evi- 
dently refers  to  lack  of  control  in  a  particular  matter, 
and  ngnifies  unchastity.  In  Mt  28  25,  the  Gr 
word  is  tr''  in  both  AV  and  ARV  by  "excess." 

INCORRITPTION,  in-kO-rup'shun  (&^««po-k, 
aphtharela) :  Occurs  in  1  Cor  16  42.50.53.54,  of  the 
resurrection  IkkIv,  and  is  twice  used  in  RV  for  AV 
"immortality"  (Rom  S  7;  2  Tim  1  10  m).  See 
Imuortalitt. 

INCREASE,  in'kres  (noun),  in-kr^  (vb.):  Em- 
plwed  in  the  Eng.  Bible  both  as  vb.  and  as  noun, 
and  in  both  cases  to  represent  a  number  of  different 
words  in  the  original.  As  a  vb.  it  is  used  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  As  a  noun  it  is  usually 
used  of  plant  life,  or  of  the  herds  andflocks,  to  denote 
the  fruitage  or  the  offspring;  more  rarely  of  money, 
to  denote  the  interest.  As  examples  of  the  different 
terms  tr^  by  this  word,  atudents  who  read  Heb  or 
Gr  may  compare  Dt  7  22;  Prov  16  21;  Job  10 
16  AV;  12  23;  Nu  18  30;  Dt  7  13:  Eak  22  12 
in  the  OT,  and  Jn  8  30;  1  Cor  S  6;  Col  2  19; 
Eph  4  16  in  the  NT. 

RuaUU.  BRNJAHUf  MlUJBR 
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IHDIA,  in'di-a  0^.  hSddH:  ^  'IvSiK^.  hi 
IndSkK):  Tba  name  ooeun  in  oanonical  Scripture 
only  in  Eet  1  1;  8  9,  <tf  country  which  marked 
the  eastern  boundary  d  the  territory  of  Ahasuenis. 
Hie  Heb  word  comes  from  the  name  of  the  Indus, 
Hondu,  and  denotes,  not  the  peninsula  of  Hindu- 
stan, but  the  country  drained  ay  that  great  river, 
lliis  is  the  meaning  also  in  1  Esd  8  2;  Ad  Est 
8  3;  16  1.  Mi^  have  thought  t^at  this  country 
is  intended  by  Havilah  in  Ooi  S  11  and  ttiat  tm 
Indus  is  tiie  Piahon.  Hte  driven  <rf  the  elei^iants 
U  Maoe  6  37)  were  doubtless  natives  of  this  land. 
The  name  in  1  Maco  8  0  is  certainly  an  error. 
India  never  formed  part  of  the  domimona  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great.  It  ma^  possibly  be  a  cloical 
error  for  "Ionia,"  as  Media  is  possibly  a  mistake  for 
Myaia.  If  the  Israeli  tee  in  early  times  had  no  direct 
relations  witii  India,  many  cnaractoistio  Indian 
jModuoU  aeera  to  have  found  thdr  way  into  Pales- 
tinian markets  by  way  of  the  Arabian  and  Syrian 
trade  routes,  or  by  means  of  the  Red  Sea  fleets 
(1  K  10  Ills;  Esk  87  15  ff,  etc).  Among  these 
may  be  noted  "horns  of  ivoiv  and  ebony,"  ''cassia 
and  calamus,"  almug  (sanduwood),  apea  and  pea- 
cocks. W.  EWINO 

mDIGmiUfS,  in-dig'ui-tis.  See  Fctnibhiiznts. 

niDITE,  in-dit':  AV  Ps  46  1,  "My  heart  is  in- 
diting a  good  matt^*;  RV  "My  heart  ovnfloweth 
with  a  goodly  matter,"  is  in  harmony  with  tt^") , 
roAosA,  "to  bubble  up":  of  LXX  j|ir/M^ra, 
<z0mkcato,  "to  pour  out."  "Indite"  in  Eng.  is 
becconing  obsolete.  It  may  mean  "to  dictate," 
"to  invite/'  "to  cconpose."  In  the  latter  meuiing 
it  is  used  in  the  above  passage. 

IRFAirCT,  in'fan^i,  GOSPBL  OF  THE.  See 
Apocbtphal  Gobpsls. 

niFAlIT,  in'fant,  BAPTISM.  See  Baptisu. 

niTAirriCIDS,  In-f  an'tl-dd.   See  Cbiuss. 

INFIDEL,  in'fi-del  (&««TOf,  dpittot,  "imbe- 
lieving,"  "incredulous"):  AV  has  this  word  twice: 
"What  part  hath  be  that  bdievetfa  with  an  infidd?" 
(2  Cor  6  15);  "If  any  provide  not  for  his  own, 
....  is  worse  than  an  infidel"  (1  Tim  5  8).  In 
both  pasBSffee  ERV  and  ARV  have  "unbeliever"  in 
hannony  with  numerous  other  instances  of  the  use 
of  the  Gr  apitiot.  The  word  nowhere  corresponds 
to  the  modem  conception  df  an  infidel,  one  who 
denies  the  exiBtenoe  of  God^  or  repudiates  the  Chris- 
tian faith;  but  alw^na  signifies  one  who  has  not  be- 
come a  believer  in  Quiet.  It  was  formerly  so  used 
in  Eng.,  and  some  of  the  older  VSS  have  it  in  other 
pasBagco,  besides  these  two.  It  is  not  found  in  Uie 
OT,  but  "infidelity"  (incredulity)  oooura  in  2  Esd 
T  44  [1141.  WnxiAH  OwBN  Cabvsb 

mnnnS,  m'fin-it,  IAFIAITUDB,  in-finl-tOd: 
Hie  word  "infinite"  occurs  3  t  only  in  the  text  of 
AV  (Job  83  5;  Ps  147  5;  Nah  8  g) 
L  Scripture  and  once  in  m  (Nah  3  9).  In  Pb  147 
Use  6,  "Ifis  understanding  is  infinite,"  it 

represents  the  Heb  ^99*9  "ptfl,  '9n 
na^Tp&r,  "no  numb^';  in  the  other  passages  the 
Hei)  TP       t  (Job  33  5,  of  iniquities)  and 

rt|p  1^ ,  'At  Ifiqek  (Nah  8  9,  of  strength  of  Ethio- 
pia and  ^n^t;  AVm  2  9,  of  "spoil"),  meaning  "no 
end."  R^  therefore,  renders  in  Job  ^  6,  "Neither 
is  there  any  end  to  thine  iniquities,"  and  drops  the 
maiginal  icfeimee  in  Nah  S  9. 

Fb  UT  is  thus  the  c»ihr  passage  in  wludi  the 
term  is  tUrectly  iQiplied  to  God.  It  thoe  ooiieotly 


conver^  the  idea  oi  absence  of  all  limitation.  There 
is  nothing  be^mid  Uie  compass  of  God's  understand- 
ing; or,  positively,  His  understanding 

3.  Applies-  embraces  everything  there  is  to  know, 
tlm  to  God  Past,  present  and  future;  all  things  pos- 
sible and  actual;  the  inmost  thot^ts 

and  purposes  of  man,  as  well  as  his  outward  actions, 
lie  bare  to  God's  knowledge  (He  4  18;  see  Oit' 
njsoibncb). 

While,  however,  the  term  is  not  found,  tbe  truth 
that  God  is  infinite,  not  only  in  His  understanding, 

but  in  His  being  and  all  His  p«rfeo- 
8.  Inflni^  tions,  natural  and  moral,  is  one  that 
Universauy  pervades  all  Scripture.  It  could  not 
^plied       be  otherwise  if  God  was  unor^inated, 

exalted  above  all  limits  of  time,  space 
and  creaturehood,  and  dependent  only  on  mmiself. 
The  Bib.  writers,  certainly,  are  far  from  thinkii^ 
in  metapl^oal  categories,  or  unng  such  toma  as 
"self-exiBtenoe,"  "absohitenees."  "uncondititmed," 
yet  the  ideas  for  which  these  t^ms  stand  were  all  of 
them  attributed  in  their  conceptions  to  God.  They 
did  not,  e.g.  conceive  of  God  as  having  been  bom, 
or  as  having  a  beginning,  as  the  Bab  and  Gr  gods 
had,  but  thought  of  Him  as  the  ever«xiBting  One 
(Ps  00  1.2),  and  free  Creator  and  Disposer  of  all 
that  exists.  This  means  that  God  has  self -eiia ten ce, 
and  for  the  same  reason  tjiat  He  is  not  bound  by 
His  own  creation.  He  must  be  thotight  of  ss  raised 
above  all  creatur^  limits,  that  is,  as  infinite. 

The  anthropomoridusms  ctf  \h»  Bible,  indeed,  are 
often  exceedingly  n^e,  as  when  Jeb  is  s^d  to  "go 

down"  to  see  what  is  being  done  (Gen 

4.  Anthro-  11  6.7;  18  21).  or  to  "repent"  of  His 
pomor-  actions  (Gen  6  6);  but  these  repre- 
phisms        sentations  stand  in  contexts  which 

show  that  the  authors  knew  God  to  be 
unlimited  in  time,  space,  knowledge  and  power  (d 
Gen  6  7.  God,  Creator  of  all;  11  8.9,  universal 
Ruler;  18  25,  universal  Judge;  Nu  88  19,  inca- 
pable of  repentance,  etc).  like  anthropomorphisms 
are  found  in  Dt  and  the  Prophets,  where  it  is  not 
doubted  that  the  higher  conceptions  existed.  In 
this  infinity  of  God  is  implied  His  unaearckaMenen 
(Job  11  7;  Ps  145  3;  Rom  11  33);  conversely, 
the  latter  attribute  implies  His  infinity. 

This  infinitude  of  God  is  displayed  in  all  His 
attributes — ^in  His  eternity,  omnipresence,  omnis- 
cience, omnipotoice,  etc— on  miich  see 
6.  Inflni^  the  s^arate  arts.  As  regards  ^e 
a  Pufection  proper  conception  of  infinity,  one  has 
Rota  chiefly  to  guard  against  figuring  it 
Quantity      under   too   mumtUaiive   an  as^ct. 

Quantitative  boundlessness  is  the  nat- 
ural Bjrmbol  we  employ  to  represent  infinity,  yet 
reflecfjon  mil  convince  us  that  it  is  inadequate  as 
applied  to  a  spiritual  magnitude.  Infinitude  in 
power,  e.g.  is  not  an  infinite  qaantHy  of  power,  but 
the  jxOeniialUy  in  God  of  accompushing  without 
limit  everything  that  is  posuble  to  power.  It  is  a 
perfection,  not  a  quantity.  Still  more  is  this  ai^ur- 
ent  in  moral  attributes  like  love,  r^teousnesi^ 
truth,  holiness.  These  attributes  are  not  quanti- 
tiea  (a  quantity  can  never  be  truly  infinite),  but 
perfetMoM;  t&e  infinity  is  qwditatwe,  consisting  in 
tiie  absence  of  all  d^eot  or  limitation  in  dc%p«e,  not 
in  amount. 

The  recollection  of  the  fact  now  stated  will  free 
the  mind  from  most  of  the  perplexities  that  have 
been  raised  by  metaphysical  writers 
6.  Errors  as  to  the  ab^ract  possibility  of  the 
Based  on  coexistence  of  infimte  attributes  in 
Quantita-  God  (thus  e.g.  Mansel);  the  recon- 
uve  Con-  (nlabihty  of  God's  infinity  with  His 
ceptions  Person^ty,  or  with  tiie  existence  of 
a  finite  world ;  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  conceive  infinity,  etc.  How,  it  is  askedt 
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can  tlie  idea  of  infiiuty  get  into  our  finite  miiidB? 
It  might  aa  well  be  asked  now  the  mind  can  take  in 
the  idea  of  the  sun'a  distance  of  Bome  90  millions  of 
miles  from  the  earth,  when  the  ^ull  that  holds  the 
brain  is  onlv  a  few  cubic  inches  in  capacity.  The 
idea  of  a  mile  is  not  a  mile  big,  nor  ia  the  idea  of 
infinity  too  lai^e  to  be  ViougH  of  by  the  mind  of 
man.  The  essence  of  the  power  of  thought  is  its 
capa(nty  for  the  universal,  and  it  cannot  rest  till  it 
has  apprehended  the  most  universal  idea  of  all — 
theiimite.  Jahbs  Obb 

INFIRHITT,  in-^ftr'mi-ti  C^^*^,  dOwik,  T^, 
^alah,  n^)^,  mahalah;  i<rWv«ia,  a^Mneia):  This 
word  is  used  either  in  the  sing,  or  pi.  (the  latter 
only  in  the  NT)  and  with  somewhat  varying  sig- 
nification. (1)  As  sickness  or  bodily  disease  (Jn  6 
6;  Mt  8  17;  Lk  6  16;  8  2;  iTun  0  23).  In 
the  last  instance  the  affections  seem  to  have  been 
dyspeptic,  the  discomfort  of  which  might  be  re- 
Ueved  by  alcohol,  although  the  disease  would  not  be 
cured  thereby.  It  is  probable  that  this  condition 
of  body  produced  a  certain  slackness  in  llmothy's 
work  against  which  Paul  several  times  cautions 
him.  bt  Lk  7  21  RV  has  "diseases."  which  is  a 
better  rendering  of  the  Gr  noa&n,  used  here,  than  the 
AV  "infirmities."  (2)  Imperfections  or  weaknesses 
of  body  (Rom  6  19;  2  Cor  11  30  AV;  13  £.9.10 
AV;  Gal  4  13).  (3)  Moral  or  spiritual  weaknesses 
and  defects  (Ps  77  10;  Rom  8  26;  IB  1;  He  4 
15;  S  2;  7  28).  In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  by 
the  classio  Eng.  writers,  aa  in  Milton's  "the  last 
infirmiUr  of  noble  minds";  cf  Caesar^  XV,  in,  SC. 
The  innrmity  which  a  man  of  resolution  can  keep 
under  by  his  will  (Prov  18  14)  may  be  either  moral 
or  ph^mcal.  In  Lk  18  11  the  woman's  physical 
infinmty  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit. 

Alex.  Macausteb 

INFLAME,  in-fl9m',  ENFLAME,  en-fl&m'  (p^'^, 
dOMf):  "To  inflame"  in  the  meaning  "to  excite 
passion"  is  found  in  Isa  B  11,  "till  wine  inflame 
them."  In  some  AV  passages  (e.g.  Isa  67  5)  we 
find  *'enflaining"  with  the  8am&  meaning;  cf  AV 
Sua  vers  and  dir  SB  10  AT  (RV  "inflame^'). 

INFLAMMATION,  in-fla-mA'shun  (Ti'^^^'^,  dal- 
U^eth;  ^lyot,  rMgos) :  Only  in  Dt  28  22,  was  con- 
sidered by  Jewish  writers  as  "binning  fever,"  by 
LXX  as  a  form  of  ague.  Botii  this  and  typhoid  fever 
are  now.  and  probably  were,  among  the  commoneat 
of  the  diseases  of  Pal.  See  Fever.  In  Lev  18  28 
AV  has  "inflammation"  aa  tiie  rendering  of  oSre- 
hheth,  which  LXX  reads  charakttr,  andfor  wmch 
tiiie  proper  Eng.  equivalent  is  "scar,"  as  in  RV. 

INFLUENCES,  in'floo-ens-iz  (TlSs'T^,  mo- 
^ddhannath):  This  word  occurs  only  in  Job  38  31 
AV,  "Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
I^eiades?"  RV  "the  cluster  of  the  Pleiades,"  m 
"or  chain,  or  weet  vnfiuences";  Delitascfa,  Dillmann 
and  otfam  reader  "fetters,"  that  whidi  binds  the 
group  together;  "influences,"  if  correct,  would 
refer  to  the  seasons,  which  were  believed  to  be  r^u- 
lated,  80  far,  by  the  Pleiades  (q.v.).  In  Wisd  7 
26,  it  is  said  of  Wisdom  that  she  is  "a  pure  influence 
\av6TThoia,  RV  "efflufflwstf'l  flowing  from  the  glory 
of  the  Ahuighty."  W.  L.  Walker 

INGATHERING,  in'gath-er-ing,  FEAST  OF. 
See  Feasts  and  Fasts;  Booth. 

nfHABIT,  in-hab'it,  INHABITANi;  in-hab'it- 
ant  pl^,  yOshabh,  "to  sit,"  "remain,  "dweU," 
"inhabit,"  p^,  ihOkhm,  "to  settle  down," 
"tabernacle,"    "dwell":  Jto/wWa,  "to 

settle,"  "dwell"):  See  Dwell.    The  vb.  "to  io- 


habit,"  now  used  only  tranativdy,  had  once  an 
inteinsitive  meaning  as  well.  Cf  Cowper,  Obnev 
Hymtu,  XIV, 

"  Who  built  It,  who  inhabila  there  7  " 

So  in  1  Ch  B  9  AV,  "And  eastward  he  inhabited 
unto  the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness"  (but  RV 
"dwelt").  We  have  the  obsolete  inhabiters  for 
"inhabitants"  inRev  8  13  AV  (but  RV  "them  that 
dwell")  and  Rev  U  12  AV  (but  omitted  in  RV). 
The  rare  inhtbitresa  (fem.)  is  found  only  in  Jer  10 
17  m;  "the  church  called  the  inhabitress  of  the 
gardens"  (Bi^op  Richardson). 

D.  MiALL  Edwards 

INHERITANCE,  in-her'i-tanfl  (nbliJJ,  naJUOOh, 
"something  inherited,"  "occunancy, '  "heirloom," 
"estate,"  '^rtion") :  The  word  is  used  in  its  widest 
application  in  the  OT  Scriptures,  referring  not  only 
to  an  estate  received  by  a  cnild  from  its  parents,  but . 
also  to  the  land  received  by  the  childran  <A  Israd 
aa  a  gift  from  Jeh.  And  in  the  flgimtjlve  and  poeti< 
cat  sense,  the  expression  is  applied  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  repres^ted  in  the  consecrated  lives  of 
His  followers.  In  a  similar  sense,  the  Psalmist  is 
represented  as  speaking  of  the  Lord  as  the  portion 
of  his  inheritance.  In  addition  to  the  above  word, 
the  King  Jamee  Version  tr*  as  inheritance,  n^'^'na , 
mOrtishah,  "a  posseamon,"  "heritage"  (Dt  88  4; 
Ezk  88  24);  ni|^%  j/TtMoht  "something  occu- 
pied," "a  patrimony,"  "posansion"  (Jgs  81  17); 
P^CI,  b^h,  "smoothness,"  "allotment"  (Ps  16  5); 
K\i)popoftiu,  JdSroncm^O,  "to  inhoit"  (Mt  B  5,  etc); 
K\iipawi>nat,  kleronAmos,  "heir"  ^  (Mt  SI  38,  etc): 
K\i)powtUa,  kliroTumAa,  "heirship,"  "patrimony,'* 
"possession";  or  itXflpoi,  kliroa,  "an  acquisition," 
"portion,"  "heritage,"  from  k\vp^,  k^rdS,  "to 
assign,"  "to  allot,"  "to  obtain  an  inheritance"  (Mt 
21  38:  Lk  18  13;  Acta  7  5;  80  32  ;  86  18;  Gal  8 
18;  Eph  1  11.14.18;  B  5;  Col  1  12;  3  24;  He  1 
4;  9  16;  11  8;  1  Pet  1  4). 

The  Pent  distinguishes  dearly  between  real  and 
personal  proi>erty.  the  fundamental  idea  regarding 
the  former  being  the  tbought  that  the  land  ia  God's, 
given  by  Him  to  His  children,  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  hence  cannot  be  alienated  (Lev  SB  23.28). 
In  order  that  there  might  not  be  any  respecter  of 
persons  in  the  division,  the  lot  was  to  determine  the 
specific  piece  to  be  owned  by  each  family  head  (Nu 
26  52-56;  88  54).  In  case,  through  necessity  of 
circumstances,  a  homestead  was  sold,  the  title 
could  pass  only  temporarily;  for  in  the  year  aS 
Jubilee  every  nomeetead  must  again  return  to  the 
original  owner  or  heir  (Lev  86  25-34).  Real 
estate  given  to  the  priesthood  must  be  wpraised, 
and  could  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  the  ap- 
praised valuation,  thus  preventing  the  transfer  of 
real  property  even  in  this  case  (Lev  27  14-25). 
Inheritance  was  controlled  by  the  following  regu- 
lations: (1)  The  firstborn  son  inherited  a  double 
portion  of  all  the  father's  possession  (Dt  81  15-17); 
(2)  the  daughtecB  were  entitled  to  an  inheritance, 
provided  there  were  no  sons  in  the  family  (Nu  87 
8);  (3)  in  case  there  were  no  direct  heirs,  the 
brothers  or  more  distant  kinsmen  were  recognized 
(vs  0-11) ;  in  no  case  should  an  estate  pass  from  one 
tribe  to  another.  The  above  points  were  made  the 
subject  of  statutory  law  at  the  instance  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophebad,  the  entire  case  being 
clearly  set  forth  in  Nu  87,  86. 

Frank  E.  Hibsch 
INIQUHT,  in-ik'wi-ti  (fl^,  *ewOn;  AyofiCo, 
anomia) :  In  the  OT  of  the  11  words  tr*  "iniquity," 
by  far  the  most  common  and  important  is  ^Sto&n 
(about  215  t).  Etymologically,  it  is  customary  to 
explain  it  as  meaning  ut.  "orookedness,"  '^er- 
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was  a  lamp-black  and  gum,  or  some  other  dry  ink, 
ia  confirmed  by  the  general  usage  of  antiquity,  by 
the  later  Jewish  prejudice  against  other  inks  (yTJCf 
71  n.)  and  by  a  Jewish  receipt  refnrii^  to  ink- 
tablets  (Dracn,  "Notice  sur  Tencre  dea  Bwbreux^" 
Ann.  pkUos.  chrft.,  42,  45,  353).  The  question  is, 
however,  now  being  put  on  a  wholljr  new  basis  by 
the  study  of  the  Elephantine  Jewish  documents 
(Meyer,  Papyrw^tmtP,  1912,  15,  21)^  and  tJaovo 
all  of  the  Harvard  Ostraca  from  Samaria  which  give 
actual  ^>ecimen8  of  the  ink  in  Pal  in  the  time  of 
Ahab  {Harvard  Theot.  Revuno,  Jan.  1911,  136-43). 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  during  the  lonK|period  of 
Bible  history  various  inks  were  used.  The  official 
copy  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philaddphiu 
was,  according  to  Jos  ( Anl,  XII,  ii,  11),  written  in 
gold,  and  the  vermilion  and  red  paints  and  dyes  men- 
tioned in  Jer  2a  14;  Ezk  23  14,  and  Wisd  13  14 
{milto  kcA  pkakei)  were  probably  used  also  for 
writing  books  or  coloring  incised  inscriptions.  See 
literature  under  Weitino;  esp.  Krauss,  Talm,  Arch. 
3,  148-53:  Gaidthausen,  Gr  Pal,  1911,  I,  202-17, 
and  his  bibliographical  references  i>a««tm. 

E.  C.  Richardson 
INK-HORN,  iflk'hdm  (rilJp,=nipT?,  ke^elh^ 
kesetk,  BDB,  903):  This  term  "inkhom"  occurs  3 1 
in  Esk  9  (vs  2.3.11),  in  the  phrase  "writer's  inkhom 
upon  his  loins"  (or  "by  his  side").  The  word  is 
more  exactly  "implement  case,"  or  "writing-case*' 


vcrsencas,"  i.e.  evil  regarded  as  that  which  is  not 
straight  or  upright,  moral  distortion  (from  ri^7, 
SirmdA,  "to  bend,"  "make  crooked."  "pervert"). 
Driver,  however  (following  Lagarde),  maintains 
that  two  roots,  distinct  in  Arab.,  have  been  confused 
in  Heb,  one""to  bend,"  "pervert"  (as  above), 
aQdtheotherB"to err,"  "go astray";  that 'flmtJn is 
derived  from  the  latter,  and  consequently  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  error,  deviation  from  the  right 
path,  rather  than  that  of  perversion  (Driver,  JVofca 
on  Sam,  135  n.)  Whichever  etymology  is  adopted, 
in  actual  usage  it  has  three  meanings  which  almost 
imperceptibly  pass  into  each  other:  (1)  iniquity, 
(2)  guilt  of  imquity,  (3)  punishment  of  iniquity. 
Frinwrily,  it  denotes  "not  an  action,  but  the  char- 
acter of  an  action"  (Oehler),  and  is  so  distinguished 
from  "sin"  (JoJfd'iA).  Hence  we  have  the  expres- 
mon  "the  iniquity  of  mysin"(Ps  88  5).  Thus  the 
meaning  glides  mto  that  of  "guilt,"  which  might 
often  t^e  the  place  of  "iniquity"  as  the  tr  of  ^dw&n 
(Gen  15  16;  Ex  84  7;  Jer  S  22,  etc).  From 
"guilt"  it  agfun  passes  into  the  meaning  of  "punish- 
ment of  guilt,"  just  as  Lat  piaculum  may  denote 
both  giiilt  and  its  punishment.  The  transition  is  all 
the  easier  in  Heb  because  of  the  Heb  sense  of  the  in- 
timate relation  of  sin  and  suffering,  e.  g.  Gen  4  13, 
"My  punishment  is  greaterthanlcan  war";  which 
is  obviously  to  be  preferred  to  AVm,  RVm  "Mine 
iniquity  is  greater  than  can  be  for^ven,"  for  Cain 
is  not  so  much  expresni^  sorrow  for  his  an,  as  com- 
plaining of  the  severity  of  his  punishment;  i^  2  K 
7  9  (RV  "punishment,"  RVm  "iniquity");  Isa 
6  18  (where  for  "iniquity"  we  might  have  "pimish- 
ment  of  iniquity,"  as  in  Lev  36  41.43,  etc);  Isa 
40  2  ("iniquity,''  RVm  "punishment").  The 
phrase  "bear  iniquity"  is  a  standing  expression  for 
bearing  its  consec^uences,  i.e.  its  penalty;  generally 
of  the  unner  beanng  the  results  of  hie  own  iniquity 
(Uv  IT  16;  90  17.19;  Nu  14  34;  Ezk  44  10, 
etc),  but  sometimes  of  one  bearing  the  iniquity  of 
another  Ticariously,  and  so  tidcing  it  away  (e.g. 
Ezk  4  4f;  18  19f).  Of  special  intereet  m  the 
latter  sense  are  the  sufferii^  of  the  Servant  of  Jeh, 
who  shall  "bear  the  iniquities"  oi  the  people  (Isa 
68  11;  of  ver  6). 

Other  words  frequently  tr*"  "iniquity"  are:  TJ^, 
'Oven,  lit.  "wortUessneas,"  "vanity,"  hence 
"naughtiness,"  "mischief"  (47  t  in  AV,  esp.  in  the 
phrase  "workers  of  iniquity,"  Job  4  8;   Ps  8  5; 

6  8;  Pror  10  2^  etc);  W£  and  'awUJt,  tit.  "per^ 
TCraeness"  (Dt  88  4;  Job  6  29  AV,  etc). 

In  the  NT  "iniquit}^"  stands  for  anomio— prop., 
"the  condition  of  one  without  law^"  "lawlessness 
(so  tr^  in  1  Jn  8  4,  elsewhere  "iniquity,"  e.g.  Mt 

7  23),  a  word  which  frequentljr  stood  for  'dwdn  in 
LXX;  and  adikla,  lit.  "unnghteousnees"  (e.g. 
Lk  18  27).  D.  Mull  Edwards 

INJOIN,  in-join'.   See  Enjoin. 

INJURIOUS,  m-ioo'ri-us,  in-jQ'ri-us  (6Ppvo~Hit, 
kubrHiit,  "insolent^  ^:  In  former  usage,  the  word 
was  strongly  expressive  of  insult  as  well  as  hurtful- 
ness.  So  in  1  Tim  1  13.  In  Rom  1  30  the  same 
adj.  is  tro  "insolent"  (AV  "despiteful"). 

INJURY,  in'ju-ri,  in'jd6Hi.  See  CsnoiB. 

INK,  i^  0"^"^,  d'yd,  from  root  meaning  "slowly 
flowing,"  BDB,  188:  |^av,  milan,  "black"):  Any 
fluid  substance  used  with  pen  or  brush  to  form 
written  characters.  In  this  sense  ink  is  mentioned 
once  in  the  Heb  Bible  (Jer  86  2)  and  3  t  in  the  Gr 
NT  (2  Cor  8  3:  2  Jn  ver  12;  3  Jn  ver  13),  and  it 
is  iinplied  in  all  references  to  writing  on  p^yrus 
or  on  leather.  The  inference  from  the  "blotting 
out"  of£x8S33andNu  6  23  that  the  Heb  ink 


(a)  Ink-Wella  Mid  Pea-Case  with  Ink- Well. 


(calamarium  atramentarium,  iheca  calamaria,  Uuea 
libraria,  grajAiaria).  This  may  hare  been  the 
Egyp  pidette  (Budge,  Mummy,  350-52)  seen  so 
often  in  the  monumeota  of  all  periods,  or  the  later 
form  of  pen-«ase  with  ink-well  attached,  which  is  a 
modified  form  adapted  for  ink  carried  in  fluid  form. 
The  Egyp  palette  was  carried  characteristically  over 
the  Moulder  or  under  the  arm,  neither  of  which 
methods  is  strictly  "upon  the  loins."  The  manner 
of  carmng,  therdora,  was  doubtless  in  the  girdle,  as 
in  modem  oriental  urage  ^enzinger,  fi«b  Archaeol., 
185).  A  good  example  ol  the  pen-case  and  ink- 
well writing^Mse  (given  also  in  Ganicdt  Darem- 


ib)  Scribe's  Palette. 

berg-Sft(^o,  Gardthausen,  etc)  is  given  from  the 
original  m  Birt,  Die  BuckroUe  in  der  Kunatj  220,  and 
is  reproduced  (a)  in  this  article,  together  with  (o)  an 
Egyp  palette.  Whether  the  form  of  Ezekiel's  case 
approached  the  palette  or  the  ink-well  type  prob- 
ably depends  on  the  question  of  whether  dry  ink 
or  fluid  ink  was  used  m  Elsekiel'a  time  (see  Ink). 
Compare  Hieranymus  ad  loc.,  and  for  literature, 
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see  Writimo,  and  eep.  Gardthausai,  Pal,  ISll, 
1, 103-94.  E.  C.  RiCHAHDaoN 

IN W  QI^P ,  mSlon;  wavSox«(ov,  pandoeheion,  ica- 
rdXv^iA,  ko^uma):    The  Heb  word  mOXOn  means 

lit.  a  "nisht  resting-place,"  and  might 
1.  Earliest  be  applied  to  any  spot  where  caravaoa 
Night  Rest-  (Gen  43  27;  43  21  AV),  individuaU 
ins-Flaces    (Ex  4  24;  Jer  9  2),  or  even  armies 

(Josh  4  3.S;  2  K  19  23;  Isa  10  29) 
encamped  for  the  night.  In  the  sl^tly  altered 
form  m'lHTiaJi,  the  same  word  is  used  of  ft  night- 
watchman's  lodge  in  a  garden  (Isa  18;  84  20, 
AV  "cottage").  The  wora  in  itself  does  not  imply 
the  presence  of  any  building,  and  in  the  case  of 
caravans  and  travelers  was  doubtlees  originallv,  as 
very  often  at  the  present  day,  only  a  convenient  level 
bit  of  ground  near  some  ^rii^  where  baggage 
might  be  unloaded,  animals  vatored  and  tethered, 
and  men  rest  on  the  bare  ground.  Nothing  in  the 
OT  suggests  the  occupancy  of  a  house  in  such  cases. 
The  nearest  approach  to  such  an  idea  occurs  in  Jer 
41  17  m,  where  gSrHth  kimhAm  is  tr^  "the  lodging- 
place  of  Chimham,"  but  the  text  is  very  doubtful 
and  probably  refers  rather  to  sheepfolda.  We  can- 
not say  when  buildings  were  first  used,  but  the  need 
of  shmer  for  caravans  traveling  in  winter,  and  of 

f>rotection  in  dangerous  times  and  districts,  would 
ead  to  their  intn^uction  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  trade. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  indisputable  desig- 
nations of  "inn"  come  in  with  the  Gr  period.  Jos 
(Ani,  XV,  v,  1;  BJ,  I,  xxi,  7)  speaks 
3.  Public     of  "public  inns"  under  the  name  of 
^ns  hala^ogai,  while  in  the  Aram.  Jewish 

writmgs  we  meet  with  'usApSzd'j  from 
Lat  htMpUivm,  and  *akhfanyi£  from  the  Gr  xeaia; 
the  NT  designation  panoocAeion  has  passed  into  the 
Aram,  pundhelfd'  and  the  Arab./unau^.  All  these 
are  used  of  public  inns,  and  they  all  corr^ipond  to 
the  modem  "khan"  or  "caravanserai."  These  are 
to  be  foimd  on  the  great  trade  routes  all  over  the 
East.  In  their  most  elaborate  form  they^  have 
fUmost  the  strength  of  a  fortress.  They  consist  of  a 
great  Quadrangle  into  which  admission  is  gained 
throi^  a  broad,  strong  gatew^.  The  quad- 
rangle is  inclosed  on  all  sines  by  a  2-story  builaing, 
the  windows  in  the  case  of  the  lower  story  opening 
only  to  the  interior.  The  upper  story  is  reached 
by  stairways,  and  has  a  gangway  all  around,  giving 
access  to  the  practically  bare  rooms  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  travelers. 


Interior  of  TIsIr  Khan,  Aleppo. 


There  is  usually  a  well  of  good  water  in  the  center 
of  the  quadranf^le,  and  travelers  as  a  rule  bring 
theu-  own  food  and  often  that  of  their 
8.  Their  animals  (Jgs  19  19)  with  them.  There 
Evil  Name  are  no  fixed  payments,  and  on  depar- 
ture, the  arrangmeof  haqq  el-kkan  gen- 
erally means  a  disagreeable  dispute,  as  the  inn- 
keepers are  invariably  untruthful,  dishonest  and 


oppressive.  Tbey  ham  ever  been  regarded  as  of 
infamous  character.   The  Rom  laws  in  many  places 

recognize  this.  In  Mish,  Y'bkHmSlh,  xvi.7  the  word 
of  an  innkeeper  was  doubted,  and  Mish,  ^AbbSdhOh 
ZOrdk,  ii.4  places  them  in  the  lowest  scale  of  deg- 
radation. The  NT  ia_quite  clear  in  speakingof 
"Rahab  the  harlot"  (He  11  31;  Jas  3  25).  The 
Tg  designates  her  an  "innkeeper,"  while  Raahi 
ti*  ei}ndn  as  "a  seller  of  kinds  of  food,"  a  mean- 
ing the  word  will  bear,  ^iml?!,  however,  accepts 
both  meanings.  This  evil  repute  of  public  inns, 
tenths  with  the  Sem  spirit  of  hospitality,  lea 
the  Jews  and  the  early  Christians  to  prefer  to 
recommend  the  keepii^  of  open  house  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  strangers.  In  the  Jewish  Morning 
Prayers,  even  in  our  day,  such  action  is  linked 
with  great  promises,  and  the  NT  repeatedly  (He 
13  2;  1  Pet  4  9;  3  Jn  ver  6)  commends  noepi- 
tality.  It  is  remarkfJ3le  that  both  the  Talm  {Shab 
137a)  and  the  NT  (He  18  2)  quote  the  same  passage 
(C^  18  3)  in  recommending  it. 

The  be^^own  khans  in  Pal  are  Khan  Ju&&- 
Yusuf,  N.  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  Khan  el-Tv^r 
under  the  shadow  of  Tabor,  Khan  eULiAban  (ci 
Jgs  21  19),  and  Khan  Hc4rur,  midway  between 
Jems  and  Jericho.  This  last  certainly  occupies  the 
site  of  the  inn  referred  to  in  Lk  10  34,  and  it  is  not 
without  interest  that  we  read  in  Mish,  Y'hhOmMh, 
xvi.7,  of  another  sick  man  being  left  at  that  same 
inn.   See  illustratitm,  p.  64. 

The  Gr  word  kaiduma,  though  implying  a  "loos- 
ing' '  for  the  night,  seems  rather  to  be  connected  with 

the  idea  of  hospitality  in  a  privato 
4.-  Guest  house  than  in  a  public  inn.  Luke 
Chambera    with  his  usual  care  distinguishes  be- 

tween  this  and  ■pandoeheion,  and  his 
use  of  the  vb.  haldm  (Lk  9  12;  19  7)  makes  hb 
meaning  clear.  In  the  LXX,  indeed,  raOHin  is 
sometimes  tr'  ktUiduma,  and  it  appvears  in  1  S  9  22 
for  liMeOh,  AV  "parlour."  It  is  the  word  used  of 
the  "upper  room"  where  the  Last  Supper  waa  held 
(Mk  14  14:  Lk  33  11,  "guest-chamber"),  and  of 
the  place  oi  reception  m  Bethlehem  where  Joseph 
and  Mary  failed  to  find  quarters  (Lk  3  7).  It  thus 
corresponds  to  the  spare  or  upper  room  in  a  privato 
house  or  in  a  village,  i.e.  to  t^e  matml  adjoining  the 
house  of  the  sheikh,  where  travelers  received  noa- 
pitality  and  where  no  payment  was  expected,  ezoept 
a  trifle  to  the  caretaker.  In  Jems  such  payments 
were  made  by  leaving  behind  the  earthenware 
vessels  that  had  been  used,  and  the  skins  of  the  ani- 
mals that  had  been  slaughtered  {Yoma'  13a).  _ 

Judging  from  the  word  used,  and  the  conditions 
implied^we  are  led  to  believe  that  Joseph  and  Mary 

had  at  first  expected  reo^tion  in  the 
6.  Birdi  upper  room  or  monnZ  at  t^e  house  of 
of  Christ      the  sheikh  of  Bethlehem,  probably  a 

friend  and  member  of  tne  house  of 
David;  that  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  and 
had  to  content  themselves  with  the  next  best,  the 
elevated  platform  alongside  the  interior  oi  the 
stable,  and  on  which  tt^se  having  the  care  of  the 
animaJs  generally  slept.  It  being  now  the  season 
when  they  were  in  the  fields  (Lk  3  8),  the  stable 
would  be  empty  and  clean.  There  then  the  Lord 
Jesus  waa  bom  and  XeiA  in  the  safest  and  most  oon- 
venioit  place,  the  nearest  empty  manger  alongside 
of  this  elevated  platform.  Humble  though  the  cir^ 
cumstances  were,  the  family  were  preserved  from 
all  the  annoyance  and  evil  aasodations  of  a  public 
khan,  and  all  the  demands  of  delicai»^  and  privacy 
were  duly  met.  W.  M.  Chbistib 

INNER  BUN.  See  Inwabd  Man. 

INNOCENCE,  in'6-Bena,  INNOCENCY.  in'ft- 
sen-ei,  INNOCENT,  in'fr«eut  O^T,  t&kha,  t^^. 
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M^^,  alhdot) :  AV  and  ARV  have  innocencr  in 
Gen  30  5;  Fa  36  6;  7S  13;  Dnl  6  22;  Hos  8  5. 
In  Dnl  the  is  cOJbAfl,  and  the  innocence  ex- 
pressed ia  the  absence  of  the  guilt  of  disloyalty  to 
God.  In  all  the  other  places  uie  is  nif^yOn, 
and  the  innocence  ezpreased  is  the  absence  of  poUu- 
tknii  Hxm  having  reference  to  the  poltutitm  «  icU)j> 
atrv,  and  the  other  passages  presenting  the  eleui^ng 
under  the  firure  of  washing  hands.  AV  has  in- 
nocent not  fewer  i^an  40 1.  In  one  place  (1  K 
3  31)  the  Heb  is  ^innam,  meaning  "undeeea^ed," 
or  "without  cause,"  and,  acoordmgly,  ARV,  in- 
stead of  "innocent  blood  ....  shed,^'  has  "blood 
....  shed  without  cause."  In  another  place  (Job 
SS  fl)  the  is  ^v&t  meaning  "scraped,  or 
''polished,"  therefore  ''cHean,"  and  refers  to  moral 
purity,  m  all  the  other  {daces  the  Hd>  is  lUSffl,  or 
Its  coRnatee,  and  the  idea  is  doubtless  the  absence 
of  pollution.  In  more  than  half  the  passages  "in- 
nocent" is  connected  with  blood,  as  "blood  of  the 
innocent,"  or  simply  "innocent  olood."  In  some 
places  there  is  the  idea  of  the  Divine  acquittal,  or 
lor^veneaa,  as  in  Job  9  28:  "I  know  that  thou  wilt 
not  hold  me  innocent"  (.cf  Job  10  14,  where  the 
the  same  Hdb  word  is  used).  The  NT  has  "inno- 
eent"  twice  in  oonnection  yrith  blood — "innocent 
blood,"  and  "innocent  of  the  blood"  (Mt  37  4.24). 

£.  J.  Forrester 
HTNOGENTS,  in'd-sents,  UASSACRE,  mas'a- 
ker,  OF  THE: 
I.  MaA.NiNO  AND  HiBTOST  or  THS  Tbru 
H.  Analtbib  of  Naxkativb  wns  Special  Barxa- 
BMO  TO  Monva 

1.  FOCUS  of  NanaUre — Rflridenoe  a(  Nanreth 
3.  Cortdlarlaa  from  AtiOTe  Facta 
8.  Marin  of  matorldty 

L  Mmaning  emd  Hiatory  of  thm  Tmrm. — TTie  con- 
ventional, eccleoastical  name  givrai  to  the  slaughter 
by  Herod  I  (q.v.)  of  childr^  two  years  old  and 
under  in  Bethlehem  and  its  environs  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  (Mt  3  16).  The  accepted  title 
for  this  event  be  tnued  timnigh  Augurtine  to 
Cyprian. 

Irenaeus  (d.  202  AD)  calls  these  children  "mar- 
tyrs," and  in  a  v^  beautiful  passage  interprets 
we  tragedy  which  ended  their  \xk£  lives  as  a  gra^ 
foooB  and  tmder  "aending  bdore"  into  Hia  kingdom 
by  the  Lord  Himself. 

prarian  (d.  258  AD)  says:  'Hiat  it  might  be 
maiiiiest  that  they  who  are  slain  for  ChristT^aake 
are  innocent,  innocent  infancy  was  put  to  deaUi 
for  hia  name  a  sake"  (Ep.  lv.6). 

Auguatine  (b.  354  AD),  following  Cyprian,  roeaka 
of  the  children,  fonnally,  as  "the  IimocentB"  (Comm. 
on  Pa  48  5). 

The  ecclesiastical  treatment  of  the  incident  is 
remaricable  because  of  the  exaggeration  which  was 
indulged  in  as  to  the  extent  of  the  massacre  and  the 
number  of  victims.  At  an  early  date  the  Or  church 
canonised  14,000,  and  afterward,  by  a  curious  mis- 
interpretation of  Rev  14  1.3,  the  number  was 
incrrased  to  144,000. 

According  to  Milmsn  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  retuns  a  reminiscence  of  this  ancient 
error  in  the  use  of  Rev  14  on  Holy  Innocents'  Day 
(see  Hiatory  of  Chrutianily,  1,  107,  n.  e).  This 
exaggeration,  of  which  there  is  no  hmt  in  t^e  NT, 
is  worthy  <tf  note  because  the  most  serious  general 
argument  agunst  the  historicity  of  the  narrative  is 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  Jos.  As  in  all  probabiOty 
thoe  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  chil- 
dren involved  (cf  Farrar,  L^e  of  Chritt,  I,  45,  n.), 
the  incident  could  not  have  bulked  very  laigely  in 
the  series  of  horrors  perpetrated  or  planned  by 
Herod  in  the  last  months  of  hia  life  ^ee  Fazrar, 
fAs  Berods,  144  f). 


II.  AnatnitofNmrraHvmwithSpMrialRtfmrmem 
to  hfoHvm. — In  estimating  the  value  of  auch  a  nar- 
rative from  the  viewpoint  of  historicity,  the  first 
and  most  important  step  is  to  gauge  Uie  motive. 
Why  was  the  story  told?  This  question  is  not 
always  easy  to  answer,  but  in  the  present  instance 
th^  is  a  very  simple  and  effective  test  at  hand. 

In  Mt'a  infancy  section  (chs  1  and  3)  there  are  five 
quotations  from  the  OT  which  are  set  into  the  nar- 
rative of  events.  These  five  quotations 
1.  Focus  of  represent  the  cardinal  and  outstaiMling 
Narrative — '  points  of  interest.  Hie  quotations  are 
Reddence  placed  thus:  (1)  at  the  Virgin  Birth 
at  Nazareth  (1  23);  (2)  at  the  birth  at  Bethlehem 
(3  6);  (3)  at  the  visit  to  Egypt  (3  15); 
(4)  at  the  murder  of  the  children  (8  18);  (6)  at  the 
Nazareth  reaidenoe  (3  23).  It  will  be  noticed  at 
once  as  peculiar  and  significant  that  no  quotation  ia 
attached  to  the  visit  of  the  Ma{^.  This  onussicHi 
is  the  more  noteworthy  because  in  Nu  84  7;  Pa  78 
15;  Isa  60  6,  and  numerous  i^erences  to  the  in- 
gatherii^  of  the  Gentiles  there  are  such  bfuiutiful 
and  appropriate  passages  to  link  with  the  visit  of 
the  atnutgers  from  the  far  East.  This  peculiar  omia- 
Kon,  on  the  part  of  a  write:  so  deeply  interested  in 
proplw<7  and  ita  fulfihnoit  and  so  keen  to  seise 
upon  appropriate  and  suggestive  harmonies,  in  a 
section  constructed  with  a  view  to  such  harmonies, 
can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that  ttie  viat 
of  the  Magi  did  not,  in  the  writer's  view  of  events, 
occupy  a  critical  point  of  especial  interest.  Their 
visit  ia  told,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  of  its 
connection  with  the  murder  of  the  children  and  the 
journey  to  Egypt.  The  murder  of  tlie  children  is 
interest  because  it  discloses  the  character  of  Herod 
and  the  perils  surrounding  the  newborn  Messiah. 
It  also  expluns  the  viidt  to  £^3pt  and  the  sul> 
sequent  reradence  at  Naaareth.  The  latter  is  ev^ 
dently  the  objective  point,  because  it  is  given  a  place 
by  itself  and  nuirked  by  a  quotation.  Moreover, 
the  one  evidence  of  overstrain  in  the  narrative  is  in 
the  ambiguous  and  obscure  statement  by  which  the 
OT  Lb  brought  into  relationship  with  the  Nasareth 
residence.  The  center  of  interest  in  the  entire  see* 
tion  which  is  concerned  with  Herod  and  the  Magi 
is  the  Neuaretk  residence.  The  story  ia  told  for  the 
express  purpose  of  explaining  why  the  heir  of  David, 
who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  lived  at  Nazareth. 

This  brings  the  narrative  of  Mt  into  striking 
relationship  with  that  of  Lk.  The  latter's  concern 
ia  to  show  how  it  was  that  the  Messiah  who  lived 
at  Nazareth  was  bran  at  Bethldiem,  .We  have  here 
one  of  the  undesigned  unities  wbioh  bind  together 
these  two  narratives  which  are  seemingly  so  diver- 
gent. That  Mt  says  nothii^  about  a  previous 
residence  at  Nazareth  and  that  Lk  says  nothing 
about  a  forced  return  thither  may  be  explained,  in 
accordance  with  the  balance  of  prd>abilities,  on  the 
ground,  either  that  each  evang«ist  was  ignorant  of 
tiie  fact  omitted  by  himself,  or  that  in  his  condensed 
and  n^nd  atatonent  he  did  not  aee  fit  to  mention  it. 
In  an;y  case  the  harmony  immeasurab^  outwei^ 
the  discrepancy. 

The  fact  that  the  focua  of  the  entire  narrative  Ilea  In 
the  resklenoe  of  Jemu  kt  Nazareth  effectually  dlsposos 
of  a  number  of  current  liTpotheaea  aa  to  its 

8.  Corol-  ""l^  The  Idea  that  It  te  merely  iMend  told 
lazies  from  for  tha  purpose  of  literary  embeUuhment. 
AhAm  ITaetai  dovetullng  of  what  would  be  the  mftin 
awvvv  cavkB  ^^^^  ^^^^  nMratlve  and  ItB 

subordln&tloQ  to  secondary  features  cannot 
be  expl&inod  on  this  hypotfaesla.  The  absence  of  adorn- 
ment by  available  pusaKes  from  the  OT  alone  Is  con- 
clusive on  this  point  (see  Allen,"Mstthew,"/CC,  14,15). 

(2)  The  Idea  that  the  story  Is  told  for  the  purpose  of 
IllustrablnR  the  scope  of  the  Messlah'a  Influence 
Israel.    Here,  Bgam,  the  subordinate  position 


Dd 


igethor  with  the  absence  ofoT 


to  the  story  of  the  Magi  too 

nuberlal  is  conclusive.  Moreover,  the  hiatory  of  the 
Magi  Is  abruptly  dropped  with  the  statement  of  their 
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return  home.  Interest  in  them  flags  aa  soon  as  their 
brief  connection  with  the  movement  of  the  history 
through  Herod  ceases.  And  the  Intensely  Hebraic -char- 
acter of  Mt's  Infancy  section  as  a  whole  Is  Incidental 
evidence  pointing  In  the  same  direction  (cf  remarks  of 
the  writer,  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Jetut  Chrigl,  70  f). 

(3)  The  Idea  that  the  story  Is  told  to  emphasize  the 
wonder-element  In  connection  with  the  birth  of  (^hrtit. 
The  facts  contradict  this.  In  addlllon  to  Ulc  ^nriuiry 
consideration,  the  subordinate  posltluii.  ttierc  ah'  cDutb 
of  great  value.  That  the  Magi  wen-  prcivldi'nimliy 
guided  to  the  feet  of  the  Measl^  is  I'vldciKlj'  llv  ilrm 
conviction  of  the  narrator.  The  airiklTtB  fi-aliirr  nf  the 
story  Is  that  with  this  belief  In  his  mt  rid  h4ikci'|)s  ^tit^irlct  ly 
within  the  limits  of  the  natural  or^l-'r.  in  vs  tt  ami  12 
only  iB  there  apparent  exception,  or  ihcsi-  tin-  wime- 
ment  In  ver  9  is  the  only  one  peculiar  to  tliis  pan  ul  ihe 
narrative.  Two  things  are  to  be  remembered  concerning 
It:  It  is  clear  that  the  verse  cannot  be  interpreted  apart 
from  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole  astronomical 
occurrence  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

It  Is  also  evident  that  ver  9  must  not  be  interpreted 
apart  from  the  context.  From  the  viewpoint  of  a 
wonder-tale  the  writer  makes  a  fatal  blunder  at  the  most 
critical  point  of  his  story.  The  popular  notion  that  the 
Magi  were  miraculously  led  to  tEie  Meralah  finds  no 
support  In  the  text.  Tne  Magi  did  not  come  to  Beth- 
tooem,  but  to  Jerus,  asking:  Where  is  he  that  Is  bom 
King  of  the  Jews  7"  Ver  0  comes  after  Uiis  statement 
and  after  the  conclave  called  by  Herod  In  which  Beth- 
lehem was  specified.  In  view  of  all  this  It  seems  clear 
that  the  Magi  were  led,  not  miraculously,  but  In  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  their  own  system,  and  that  the 
Providential  element  lay  in  the  striking  coincidence  of 
their  visit  and  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  Interest  of  the 
writer  was  not  In  the  wonder-element,  else.  Infallibly, 
be  would  have  sharpened  its  outlines  and  expurgated  all 
ambiguity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  occurrence. 

We  ma^  now  glance  at  the  positive  evidence  for 
the  historicity  of  the  evrat. 

(1)  The  centering  of  the  narrative 
S.  Maries  ci  upon  tJhe  residence  of  Jeeus  at  Naza- 
Historic!^  letfa.  Thia  not  only  brings  Lk's  Gospel 
in  support  of  the  center,  but  groupB 
the  story  around  a  point  of  known  interest  to  the 
first  generation  of  believers.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  residence  in  E^ypt  has  independent 
backing  of  a  sort.  There  are  in  existence  two 
stories,  one  traced  by  Origen  through  Jews  of  his 
own  day  to  earlier  timee^  and  the  otho"  in  the  Talm, 
whioh  connect  Jesus  with  Ekypt  and  attempt  to 
account  for  His  miracles  by  ref^nce  to  Egyp  magic 
(see  Plummer,  "Matthew,"  Ex.  Comm.,  17,18). 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  story  of  the  Ma^  is  told 
so  objectively  and  with  such  personal  detachment. 
Both  Jews  and  early  Christians  had  strong  views 
both  as  to  astrology  and  magic  in  general  (see 
Plummcr,  op.  cit.,  15),  but  the  author  ofthis  Gospel 
tdla  the  story  without  emphasis  and  without  com- 
ment and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Ma^.  His 
interest  is  purely  historical  and  matter-of-fact. 

(3)  The  portrait  of  Herod  the  Great.  So  far  as 
Herod  is  concerned  the  incident  is  usually  discussed 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  savagery  involved. 
By  many  it  is  affirmed  that  we  have  here  a  hostile 
and  unfair  portrait.  This  contention  could  hardly 
be  sustained  even  if  the  question  turned  entirely 
upon  the  point  of  savag^ery.  But  there  is  far  more 
than  savagery  in  the  incident,  (a)  In  the  first  place 
there  is  this  undeniable  element  of  inhereDtproba- 
biUty  in  the  story.  Practically  all  of  Herod's 
murders,  including  those  of  his  beloved  wife  and 
his  sons,  were  perpetrated  imder  the  sway  of  one 
emotion  imd  in  oboiience  to  a  nngle  motive.  They 
were  in  paactically  every  instance  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  or  peipetuatiiu  his  power.  He 
nearly  destroyed  his  own  inmiediate  family  in  the 
half-mad  jealousy  that  on  occasion  drove  him  to 
the  very  limits  of  ferocity,  simply  because  they  were 
accused  of  plotting  against  him.  The  accusations 
were  largely  false,  out  the  suspicion  doomed  those 
accused.  The  murder  of  the  Innocents  was  another 
crime  of  the  same  sort.  The  old  king  was  obsessed  | 
by  the  fear  of  a  claimant  to  his  petty  throne;  the  j 
Mrasianic  hope  of  the  Jews  was  a  perpetual  secret 
tonnoit,  and  the  murder  of  the  chiuhvn,  in  the  I 


attempt  to  reach  the  child  whose  advent  threatened 
him,  was  at  once  so  original  in  method  and  so  char- 
act^istic  in  purpose  as  to  give  an  inimitable  veri- 
similitude to  the  whole  narrative.  There  are  also 
other  traits  of  truth,  (b)  Herod's  prompt  discovery 
of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  and  their  questions  is  in 
harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the  old  ruler's 
watchfulness  and  bis  elaborate  system  of  espionage, 
(c)  Characteristic  also  is  the  subtlety  with  which  he 
deals  with  the  whole  situation.  How  striking  and 
vivid,  with  all  its  rugged  simplicity,  is  the  story 
of  the  king's  pretended  interest  in  the  quest  of  the 
strwgtts,  tiie  sol^nn  conclave  of  Jewish  leadras 
with  himself  in  the  r61e  of  earnest  inquirer,  his  ur- 
gent request  for  information  that  he  may  worship 
also,  followed  by  his  swift  anger  (note  that 
lt^9yi,  eihumMhi,  "was  wroth,"  ver  16,  .  is  not  used 
elsewhere  in  the  NT)  at  being  deceived,  and  the 
blind  but  terrible  stroke  of  his  questing  vengeance. 

All  these  items  are  so  true  to  the  man,  to  the 
atmosphere  which  always  surrounded  him,  and  to 
the  historic  situation,  that  we  are  forced  to  conclude, 
either  that  we  have  veradous  history  more  or  leas 
directly  received  from  one  who  was  an  observer  of 
the  events  described,  or  the  work  of  an  incomparably 
clever  romancer.         Louis  Matthews  Swxkt 

INORDIKATE,  in-Ar'di-nftt  ("Ul-reguUted," 
hence  "immoderate,"  "excessive";  Lat  in,  "not," 
ordinatua,  "set  in  order"):  Only  twice  in  AV.  In 
each  case  there  is  no  correspondmg  adj.  in  the  orig- 
inal, but  the  word  was  inserted  by  the  translators 
as  being  implied  in  the  noun.  It  disappears  in  RV: 
Ezk  38  11,  "in  her  inordinate  love"  (RV  "in  her 
doting");  n?}y;  'OgbAbhah,  "lust";  Col  8  5  "in- 
ordinate affection"  (RV  "passion");  rdfci,  pdthos, 
a  word  which  in  classical  Gr  may  have  either  a  good 
or  a  bad  sense  (any  affection  or  emotion  of  the 
mind),  but  in  the  NT  is  used  only  in  a  bad  sense 
(passion),  D.  Miall  Edwards 

INQUIRE,  in-kwir'  (^Utti ,  shd'al,  "to  ask,"  "de- 
sire"; li|Ti«»,  zetid,  "to  seek");  A  form  sometimes 
employed  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  divina- 
tion, as  where  Saul  "inquires  of"  (or  "consults") 
the  witch  of  Endor  as  to  the  issue  of  the  coming 
battle  (1  S  28  6.7)  (see  Divination). 

In  Job  10  6,  "to  inquire  [TD^^ ,  b&i[xuh\  after 
iniquity"  signifies  to  bring  to  li^t  and  puiUsh  for 
it,  and  Job  asks  distractec^  if  God's  time  is  so  short 
that  He  is  in  a  hurry  to  find  him  guiltv  and  to  pun- 
ish him  as  if  He  had  only  a  man's  few  days  to  live. 

"To  inquire  of  Jeh"  denotes  the  consultation  of 
oracle,  priest,  prophet  or  Jeh  Himself,  as  to  a  certain 
course  of  action  or  as  to  necessary  supplies  (Jgs  30 
27  AV,  "to  ask";  1  K  33  5;  1  8  9  9  [TDn?,  dfi- 
TMh];  10  22AV;  2  S  3  1;  6  19.23;  Ezk  36  37). 

"To  inquire  ["IJ?? ,  bSlpar]  in  his  temple"  (palace) 
means  to  find  out  all  that  constant  fellowslnp  or 
unbroken  intercourse  with  God  can  teach  (Ps  37  4). 

Prov  30  25  warns  against  rashness  in  making  a 
vow  and  afterward  considerii^  {bo^,  "to  nuuce 
inquiry")  as  to  whether  it  can  be  fulfilled  or  how  it 
may  be  eluded. 

In  the  A V ,  the  tr  of  several  Gr  words :  diaginMkd, 
"to  know  thoroughly"  (Acts  33  15);  epizeif5,"to 
seek  after"  (Acta  19  39);  suzeUo,  "to  seek  to- 
gether" (Lk  33  23);  exetdzo,  "to  search  out"  (Mt 
10  11).  M.  O.  Evans 

INQUISITION,  in-kwi-zLsh'un  (Sh"?,  ddrask, 
"to  follow,"  "diligently  inquire,"  "question," 
"search"  [Dt  19  18;  Ps  9  12),  Sj^^,  6aja«A,  "to 
search  out,"  "to  strive  after,"  "inquire"  (Est  2  23)): 
The  term  refers,  as  indicated  by  these  passages, 
first  of  all  to  a  careful  imd  diligent  inquiiy  necessary 
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to  ascertain  the  truth  from  witnesses  in  a  coixrt,  but 
may  also  refer  to  a  careful  examination  into  circum- 
Btances  or  conditions  without  official  authority. 

IRSCIUPTION,  in-skriD'shun  (vfo.  imyp&^t 
epigrdphd,  "to  write  upon,  "inscribe"):  The  word 
occurs  once  in  £V  in  Acta  17  23  of  the  altar  at 
Athens  with  the  inBcription  "To  an  Unknown  God." 
On  inacriptionB  in  archaeology,  see  AbchjUEOLOQt; 
Assybia;  Babylonia,  etc. 

INSECTS, -in'sekts:  In  EV,  includine  the  mar- 
pnal  notes,  we  find  at  least  23  names  of  insects  or 
words  referring  to  them:  ant,  bald  locust,  bee, 
beetle,  cankerworm,  caterpHlai-,  creeping  thing, 
cricket,  erimson,  flea,  fly,  gnat,  grasshopper,  honey, 
hornet,  locust,  louse,  (uce),  moth,  palmer-wonn, 
sandfly,  scarlet-worm^  silk-worm.  These  can  be 
referred  to  about  12  msects,  which,  arranged  sys- 
tonatically,  are:  Hymenoptera,  ant,  bee,  hornet; 
Lepidoplera,  clothes-^noth,  silk-worm;  Sipkonap- 
tero,  flea;  Diptera,  fly;  Hkynchota,  louse,  scarlet- 
worm;  Orthopiera,  several  Kinds  of  granhoppers 
and  locusts. 

The  word  "worm"  refers  not  only  to  the  scarlet- 
worm,  but  to  various  larvae  of  Lepidoplera,  Coleop- 
tera,  and  Diptera.  "Creeping  things"  refers  indefi- 
nitely to  inaecta,  reptiles,  and  beast«.  In  the  list 
of  23  names  given  above  honey  and  bee  refer  to  one 
insect,  as  do  crimson  and  scarlet.  Sandfly  has  no 
place  if  "lice"  be  retained  in  Ex  8  16  ff.  Bald 
locust,  beetle,  canker-worm,  cricket,  and  palmer- 
worm  probably  all  cteiote  TOrious  kinds  of  grass- 
hoppers and  locusts.  When  the  translators  of  EV 
had  to  do  with  two  or  more  Heb  words  for  which 
there  was  only  one  well-recognized  Eng.  equivalent, 
they  seem  to  have  been  content  with  that  alone,  if 
the  two  Heb  words  occurred  in  different  passages; 
e.g.  fbkvbk,  "fly"  (Eccl  10  1;  Isa  7  18),  and 
'dr^"fly"(Ex8  21ff).  On  the  other  hand^  they 
were  put  to  it  to  find  equivaloits  for  the  msect 
Dames  in  Lev  11  22;  Joel  1  4,  and  elsewhere.  For 
fo^'am  (Lev  11  22)  they  evidently  coined  "bald 
locust,"  followii^  a  statement  of  tJne  Tatm  that  it 
had  a  smooth  head.  For  giUdm  and  yelejp  they  im- 
ported "palmer-worm"  and  "canker-worm,"  two 
old  Eng.  names  of  caterpillars,  using  "caterpillar" 
for  ^U.  The  AV  "beetle"  for  ^rgol  is  absolutely 
inan>roimate,  and  the  RV  "cricket,"  whUe  less 
objectionable,  is  probably  also  inooirect.  "Ilie 
£|^.  language  seems  to  lack  appropriate  names  for 
difKrent  kinds  of  grasshoppers  ana  locusts,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  suggest  any  names  to  take  the  places 
of  those  against  which  these  criticisms  are  directed. 
See  under  the  names  of  the  respective  insects.  See 
also  ScoBPioN  and  Spider,  which  are  not  included 
here  because  they  arc  not  strictly  insects. 
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IK^IRATION,  in-spiMfi'shun: 

1.  Meaning  of  Terms 

3.  Occurreocca  In  the  Bible 

3.  ConslderatloQ  of  Important  PMsagos 

(1)  3  Tim  8  16 

(2)  2  Pet  1  1&-21 
a)  3n  10  34f 

4.  Christ's  Declaration  That  Scripture  Must  Be  Ful- 
flUed 

6.  His  Testimony  That  Ood  Is  Author  of  Scripture 

6.  Similar  Testimony  of  His  Immediate  Pollowera 
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The  word  "inspire"  and  its  derivatives  seem  to 
have  come  into  Middle^Eng.  from  the  Fr.,  and  have 
been  employed  from  the  first  (early  in 
1.  Meaning  the  14th  cent.)  in  a  considerable  num- 
of  Terms     hw  of  significations,  physical  and  meta- 

£borical,  secular  and  religious.  The 
ive  been  multiplied  uid  their  ^plioa- 
tions  extended  during  the  procession  of  t^e  years, 
until  they  have  acquired  a  very  wide  and  varied  use. 
Underlying  all  their  use,  however,  is  the  constant 
imi>lication  of  an  influence  from  without,  producing 
in  its  object  movements  and  effects  beyond  its 
native,  or  at  least  its  ordinary  powers.  The 
noun  "inspiration,"  although  already  in  use  in  the 
14th  cent.,  Beema  not  to  occur  in  anv  but  a  theo* 
logical  sense  until  late  in  the  18ui  cent.  The 
specifically  theological  sense  of  all  these  terms  is 
governed,  of  course,  by  their  usage  in  Lat  theology; 
and  this  rests  ultimately  on  their  employment  m 
the  Lat  Bible.  In  the  Vulg  Lat  Bible  the  vb.  in- 
apiro  (Gen  2  7;  Wisd  15  11;  Ecclus  4  12;  2  Tim 
8  16;  2  Pet  1  21)  and  the  noun  vmwratio  (2  8 
22  16;  Job  82  8;  Ps  18  15;  Acts  17  25)  both 
occur  4  or  5  t  in  scuneirtiat  diverse  applications. 
In  the  development  of  a  theological  nomenclature, 
however,  they  have  acquired  (along  with  other 
less  frequent  applications)  a  technical  sense  with 
reference  to  the  Bib.  writers  or  the  Bib.  books. 
The  Bib.  books  are  called  inspired  as  the  Divinely 
determined  products  of  inspired  men|  the  Bib. 
writers  are  called  inspired  as  breathed  mto  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  the  product  of  their  activities 
transcends  human  pomrs  and  becomes  Divinely 
authwitative.  luspu^tion  is,  therefore,  usually 
defined  as  a  BUpematural^  influence  exerted  on  the 
sacred  writers  hy  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  virtue  of 
which  their  writings  arc  given  Divine  trustworthi- 
ness. 

Meanwhile,  for  Eng.-speaking  men,  these  terms 
have  virtually  ceased  to  be  Bib.  terms.  They  natur- 
ally passed  from  the  Lat  Vulg  into  the 
S.  Occur-  Eng.  V8S  made  from  it  (most  fully 
rencesin  into  tbe  RheaiiiB-Douay:  Job  82  8; 
the  Bible  Wisd  16  11;  Ecclus  4  12;  2  Tim 
8  16;  2  Pet  1  21).  But  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Eng.  Bible  they  have  found  ev^ 
decreasing  place.  In  the  EV  of  the  Apoc  (both 
AV  and  RV)  "inspu^"  is  retained  in  Wisd  16  11; 
but  in  the  canonical  books  the  nominal  form  alone 
occurs  in  AV  and  that  only  twice:  Job  82  8,  "But 


and  IS  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  coi^ 
rection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  RV 
removes  the  former  of  these  instances,  substituting 
"breath"  for  "inspiration";  and  alters  the  latter 
so  as  to  read:  "Every  scripture  inspired  of  God  is 
also  profitable  for  teaching.  lor  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, tot  instructitm  which  is  in  righteousness," 
with  a  martpnaJ  altonative  in  the  form  of,  "Ev^ 
scripture  is  inspired  of  God  and  profitable,"  eto. 
The  word  "inspiration"  thus  disappears  from  the 
Eng.  Bible,  and  the  word  "inspired"  is  left  in  it 
only  once,  and  then,  let  it  be  added,  by  a  distinct 
and  even  misleading  mistranslation. 

For  the  Or  word  in  this  passage — fftArwuffTOf, 
thedpneuMoa — very  distinctly  does  not  mean  "in- 
spired of  (jod."  This  phrase  is  rather  the  reaider- 
ing  of  the  Lat,  dwinitua  inspirata,  restored  from  the 
Wyclif  ("Al  Scripture  of  God  >[nspyrid  is  .  .  .  .") 
and  Rhemish  ("All  Scripture  inspired  of  God  is 
.  .  .  .")  VSS  of  the  Vulg.  The  Gr  word  does  not 
even  mean,  as  AV  tr*  it,  "given  by  inspiration  of 
God,"  although  that  rendering  (inherited  from 
Tindile:  "All  Scripture  ^ven  by  inspiration  of 
God  is  .  .  .  . "  and  its  succesBois;  of  Geneva:  "The 
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whole  Scripture  is  gtven  by  inroiration  of  God  and 
is  .  .  .  .")  has  ab  least  to  say  for  itaelf  that  it  is  a 
somewhat  clumsy,  perhaps,  but  not  misleading, 
paraphrase  of  the  Qr  tenn  in  the  thetrfogioal  lan- 
guage ol  the  day.  The  Gr  term  has^  nowever, 
notung  to  say  of  inspiring  or  of  int^tration:  it 
speaks  onlv  of  a  "spinng"  or  "spiration."  What 
it  says  of  Scripture  is,  not  that  it  is  "breathed  into 
by  CSod"  or  is  the  product  of  the  Divine  "inbreath- 
ing" into  its  human  authors,  but  that  it  is  breathed 
out  by  God,  "God-breathed,"  the  product  of  the 
creative  breath  of  God.  In  a  word,  what  is  de- 
eiared  by  this  fundammtal  passage  is  nmpfy  that 
the  Scriptures  are  a  Divine  inoduct,  mthout  any 
indication  of  how  God  has  operated  in  producing 
them.  No  term  oould  have  been  chosen,  however, 
which  would  have  more  emphatically  asserted  the 
Divine  production  of  Scripting  than  that  which  is 
here  employed.  The  "breath  of  God"  is  in  Scrip- 
ture just  the  symbol  of  His  almighty  power,  the 
bearer  of  His  creative  word.  "By  the  word  of  Jeh," 
we  read  in  the  rianifioaiit  paralld  of  Fs  IS  6,  "were 
tiie  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  aS  them  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth."  And  it  is  particukify  where 
the  opaa,tdonB  <rf  God  are  eno^etio  that  tus  term 
(whether  ITH,  rUf*^,  or  H^^,  n'shOmak)  is  em- 
ployed to  de»gnate  them— ^Qod's  breath  is  the 
irresistible  outflow  of  His  power.  When  Paul  de- 
clares, then,  that  "every  scripture,"  or '  'all  scripture'  * 
is  the  product  of  the  Divine  breath,  "is  God- 
breathed,"  he  asserts  with  as  much  energy  as  he 
could  emplOT  that  Scripture  is  the  product  of  a 
specifically  Divine  operation. 

(1)  2  Tim  8  IQ:  In  the  paas^  in  which  Paul 
makes  this  enogeUe  assertion  of  the  Dhrine  origin 

of  Scripture  he  is  engaged  in  explam- 
8.  Impor-  inff  the  greatness  of  the  advantages 
tant  which  Timothy  had  enjoyed  for  leam- 

Passages     ing  the  saving  truth  of  God.   He  had 

had  good  teachers;  and  from  his  very 
infancy  he  had  been,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, made  wise  unto  salvation  tluough  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  ^resdoo,  "sacrecT  writings," 
here  employed  (ver  15),  is  a  technical  one,  not  found 
elsewhere  m  the  NT,  it  is  true^  but  occurring  cur- 
rently in  Philo  and  Jos  to  designate  that  body  of 
authoritative  books  which  constituted  the  Jewi^ 
"Law."  It  appears  here  anarthrously  because  it 
is  set  in  contrast  with  the  oral  teaching  which  Hmo- 
thy  had  enjoyed,  as  something  stiU  better:  he 
had  not  on\y_  had  good  instructors,  but  also  always 
"an  open  Bible,"  as  we  should  say,  in  his  hand. 
To  enhance  yet  further  the  0*eat  advantage  of  the 
possession  m  these  Sacred  Scriptures  the  apostle 
adds  now  a  sentence  throwing  their  nature  strongly 
up  to  view.  They  are  of  Divine  origin  and  th^e* 
fore  of  the  highest  value  for  all  holy  purposes. 

There  Is  room  for  wmM  difference  of  optnlon  as  to  the 
exact  conBtructlon  of  this  declaration,  shall  we  render 
*'BTerySa1ptQre"OT  "All  Scripture"  T  Shall  we  rendn- 
"Bverjr  (or  all]  Scripture  U  Ood-breathed  and  (tbere- 
(ora)  prcmtable,"  or  "Every  lor  all]  Scriptura,  being 
Ood-breathed,  Is  as  weU  proflUMe"?  No  doubt  bolS 
questioni  are  fnteresUns,  but  toe  the  main  matter 
now  engastng  our  attenuon  they  are  both  indUrerent. 
Whether  Paul,  looking  back  at  the  Sacred  Scrlpturefl  he 
had  Juit  mentioned,  makei  the  anertton  he  Is  about 
to  add,  of  them  dIatrlbuUvely,  of  all  their  parts,  or  col- 
leetlTelr,  of  their  ratlre  buh.  Is  ot  no  moment;  to  sur 
that  every  part  of  these  Sacred  Scripture*  IsOod-breathea 
•od  to  say  that  the  whole  of  these  Sacred  Scriptures  ts 
Ood-breathed,  Is,  for  the  main  matter,  all  one.  Nor  Is 
the  difference  great  between  saying  that  they  are  In  all 
their  parte,  or  In  their  whole  extent,  God -breathed  and 
thorofore  profitable,  and  saying  that  they  are  In  all  their 
parte,  or  la  their  whole  extent,  because  Ood-breathed 
as  well  profltable.  In  both  caaea  these  Sacred  Scriptures 
are  declared  to  owe  their  value  to  their  Divine  origin ; 
aodln  both  cases  this  their  Divine  origin  Is  eneigetl(»Uy 
asserted  of  their  entire  fabric.  On  the  whole,  the  prefer- 
able conBtructlon  would  seem  to  be,  "Every  Scripture, 
•e^ng  that  It  la  Ood-breatbed,  S»  as  well  profitable.'' 


In  that  case,  what  the  ^KMtle  wmocU  Is  that  the  Sacred 
S<7ipturee,  In  their  every  several  passage — for  It  Is  Just 
"passage  of  Scripture"  which  "Scripture"  In  this  dis- 
tributive use  of  It  signlflee — Is  the  product  of  the  cre- 
ative lH«ath  of  God,  and,  because  of  this  Its  Divine  origi- 
nation, U  of  supreme  value  for  all  holy  purposes. 

It  Is  to  be  observed  that  the  apostle  does  not  stop  here 
to  tell  us  either  what  particular  books  enter  Into  the 
collection  which  he  calls  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  by  what 
precise  operations  God  has  produced  them.  Neither  of 
uiese  sublects  entered  Into  uie  matter  he  had  at  the  mo- 
ment In  hand.  It  was  the  value  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  source  of  that  value  fn  their  Divine  origin,  which 
he  required  at  the  moment  to  assart;  and  these  things  be 
asserts,  leaving  to  other  occasions  aiv  further  facts  con- 
cerning them  which  It  might  be  well  to  emphaslae.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  apostle  does  not  tell  us 
here  evraything  for  which  the  Smptures  are  made  val* 
uable  by  their  Divine  origination.  He  nwaks  simply 
to  the  point  Immediately  In  hand,  and  reminds  Tlmottv 
of  the  value  which  these  Scriptures,  bv  virtue  of  thefr 
Divine  origin,  have  for  the  "man  of  Ood."  Their  spirit- 
ual power,  as  Ood-breathed,  Is  all  that  be  had  occasion 
here  to  advert  to.  Whatever  other  qualities  may  accrue 
to  them  from  their  Divine  origin,  ne  leaves  to  other 
oocasloni  to  speak  of. 

(2)  2  Pet  1  19-21:  What  Paul  tells  us  here 
about  the  Divine  origin  of  tiie  Scriptures  is  oi- 
forced  and  extended  by  a  striking  passage  in  2  Pet 
(1  19-21).  Peter  is  assuring  his  readers  that  what 
had  been  made  known  to  them  of  "the  power  and 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  did  not  rest  on 
"cunningly  devised  fables."  He  offers  them  the  testi- 
mony of  eyewitnesses  of  Christ's  glory.  And  then 
he  intimates  that  they  have  better  testimony  than 
even  that  of  eyewitnesses.  "We  have,"  says  h& 
"the  i«ophetio  wcwd"  (EV,  unh^i^,  "the  word  ai 
prophecy"):  and  tAiis,  he  says,  is^'more  sure,"  and 
theraore  ^ould  certsmly  be  heeded.  He  refos,  of 
course,  to  the  Scriptures.  Of  what  other  "[^phetio 
word"  could  he,  over  against  the  testimony  of  the 
eyewitnesses  of  Christ's  "excellent  glory"  (AV)  say 
that "  we  have"  it,  that  is,  it  is  in  our  haudis?  And 
he  proceeds  at  once  to  speak  of  it  plainly  as  "Scrip- 
tural prophecy."  You  do  well,  ne  says,  to  pa^ 
heed  to  the  prophetic  word,  betnuse  we  Imow  this 
&Bt,  that  "every  prophecy  «rf  scripture  .  .  .  ."  It 
admits  of  more  question,  nowever,  whether  this 
phrase  he  means  the  whole  of  Scripture,  deognated 
according  to  its  charaoter,  as  prophetic,  that  is,  of 
Divine  origin;  or  only  that  portion  of  Scripture 
which  we  discriminate  as  particularly  prophetic, 
the  immediate  revelations  contained  m  Scnpture. 
The  former  is  the  more  likely  view,  inasmuch  as 
the  oitirety  of  Scripture  is  dsewhere  ooncedved  and 
spoken  of  as  jHnmhetic.  In  that  case,  what  Peter  has 
to  say  of  this  "every  prophecy  of  scripture" — the 
exact  equi^^ent,  it  wUl  be  observed,  in  this  case  ot 
Paul's  ''every  scripture"  (2  Tun  8  16)— applies  to 
the  whole  of  scripture  in  aU  its  parts.  What  ne  says 
of  it  is  that  it  does  not  come  of  private  interpre- 
tation"; that  is,  it  is  not  the  result  of  human  inves* 
tif^tion  into  the  nature  of  things,  the  product  of  its 
writos*  own  thinking.  This  ia  as  much  as  to  si^ 
it  is  (rf  Divine  e^t.  Accordinf^,  he  proceeds  at 
once  to  make  this  plain  in  a  supptnting  clause 
which  contains  both  the  neffative  and  Uie  positive 
declaration:  "For  no  prophecy  ever  came  [m  "was 
brought"]  by  the  will  of  man,  but  it  was  as  borne 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  men  ^x>ke  from  God."  In 
this  singularly  precise  and  pr^nant  statement  th^ 
are  several  thmgs  which  require  to  be  carefully 
observed.  There  is,  first  oS  all,  the  emphatic  de< 
nial  that  prophecy—that  is  to  say,  on  the  hypothens 
uj^n  which  we  are  workingL  Scripture — owes  its 
tmgin  to  human  initiative:  '^o  prophecy  ever  was 
brought — 'came'  is  the  word  used  in  the  EV  text, 
with  'was  brought'  in  RVm — by  the  wiU  of  man.' 
Then,  there  is  the  eaually  emphatic  assertion  that 
its  source  lies  in  Goa:  it  was  spoken  by  men,  in- 
deed, but  the  men  who  spoke  it  "spake  from  God." 
And  a  remarkable  clause  is  hero  inserted,  and 
thrown  forward  in  the  smtenoe  that  etnea  may  fall 
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on  it,  which  tells  us  how  it  could  be  that  men.  in 
speaking,  should  es>eak  not  from  themselTee,  but 
from  God:  it  was  ^'as  borne" — it  is  the  same  word 
which  was  rendered  "was  brought"  above,  and 
might  posmbly  be  rendered  "brought"  here — "by 
the  Holy  Spirit"  that  they  spoke.  Speaking  thus 
under  the  determining  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  things  they  apoke  were  not  from  themselves, 
but  from  God. 

Here  is  as  direct  an  assertion  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  Scripture  as  that  of  2  Tim  8  16.  But  there  la 
more  here  than  a  simple  assertion  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  Scripture.  We  are  advanced  somewhat 
in  our  understanding  of  how  God  has  j»oduced  the 
Seriptuiee.  It  was  throu^  the  instrumentality 
d  men  who  "spake  from  him."  More  specifically, 
it  was  through  an  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
these  men  whidi  is  described  as  "bearing"  lliem. 
The  term  here  used  is  a  very  specific  one.  It  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  ^ding,  or  directing,  or 
controlling,  or  even  leading  m  the  full  sense  of  that 
word.  It  goes  beyond  all  such  terms,  in  assigning 
the  effect  produced  specifically  to  the  active  agent. 
What  is  "borne"  is  taken  up  oy  the  "bearer,"  and 
conv^ed  by  the  "bearer's"  power,  not  its  own,  to 
the  "bearer's"  goal,  not  its  own.  The  .  men  who 
apoke  from  God  are  here  declared^  therefore,  to  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  Holy  ^int  and  brought  by 
His  power  to  the  goal  of  His  dioosing.  The  things 
which  they  spoke  under  this  operation  of  the  Spirit 
were  therefore  His  things,  not  theirs.  And  that 
is  the  reason  which  is  assigned  why  "the  prophetic 
word"  is  so  sure.  Though  spoken  throum  toe  in- 
strumentality of  men,  it  is,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  these  men  Bpoka  "as  borne  by  Uie  ^ly  Spirit," 
an  immediately  IKvine  word.  It  will  be  obeored 
that  the  iHtnumate  stress  is  l^d  hoe,  not  on  the 
quritual  value  of  Scripture  (though  that,  too,  is  seen 
in  the  background),  but  on  the  Divine  trustworthi- 
ness of  Scripture.  Because  this  is  the  way  every 
{oopheey  of  Scripture  "has  been  brought,"  it  affords 
a  more  sure  basis  of  confidence  than  even  the  tes- 
timony of  human  eyewitnesses.  Of  course,  if  we 
do  not  imdecstand  by  "the  jnoj^ietic  word"  here 
the  entire^  ol  Scripture  dracribed,  according  to 
its  character,  as  revelation,  but  only  that  elranent 
in  Scripture  which  we  call  spedficall^  prophecy, 
thai  it  is  directly  only  of  that  dement  in  Scripture 
that  these  great  declarations  are  made.  In  any 
event,  however,  they  are  made  of  the  prophetic 
element  in  Scripture  as  written,  which  was  the  only 
f(Km  m  which  the  readers  of  this  Ep.  possessed  it, 
mmI  irtiich  is  the  thing  iqiedfically  intimated  in  the 
riirase  "every  imphecy  of  scripture."  These  groat 
dedarations  are  made,  therefore,  at  least  of  large 
tractfl  of  Scripture;  and  if  the  entirety  of  Scripture 
is  intended  by  the  phrase  "the  prophetic  word,'  they 
are  made  of  the  whole  of  Scripture. 

(3)  Jn  10  34f:  How  far  the  supreme  trust- 
wmthineas  of  Scripture,  thus  asserted,  extends  may 
be  conveyed  to  us  oy  a  passage  in  one  of  Our  Lord  s 
discourses  xewnded  by  John  (Jn  10  34-^).  The 
Jews,  offended  by  Jesus'  "making  himself  God," 
were  in  the  act  to  stone  Him,  when  He  defended 
BImaetfthus:  "Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said, 
Ye  are  gods?  If  he  called  them  gods,  unto  whom 
the  word  of  God  came  (and  the  scripture  cannot  be 
Inoken),  say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father  sancti- 
fied [m  "consecrated"!  and  sent  unto  the  world. 
Thou  blaq>hemest;  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son 
o(  GcdT"  It  may  be  thou^t  that  this  defence 
is  inadequate.  It  eertainhy  is  incomplete:  Jesus 
made  Himself  God  (Jn  10  33)  in  a  far  higher  sense 
than  that  in  which  "Ye  are  gods"  was  said  of  those 
"imto  whom  the  word  of  God  came" :  He  had  just 
declared  in  unmistakable  termSj  "I  and  the  Father 
aie  one."  But  it  was  quite  sumcioit  for  the  imme- 


diate end  in  view — to  repel  the  technical  charoe  of 
blasphemy  based  on  His  malung  Himself  God:  it 
is  not  blasphen^  to  call  one  God  in  any  sense  in 
which  he  may  fitiy  receive  that  designation;  and 
certainly  if  it  is  not  blasphemy  to  calTsucfa  men  as 
those  spoken  of  in  the  passage  of  Scripture  adduced 
gods,  because  of  their  official  functions,  it  cannot 
be  Uasphemy  to  caU  Him  God  whom  the  Fathw 
consecrated  and  sent  into  tiie  wwld.  Thepdint  fw 
us  to  note,  however,  is  merely  that  Jesus'^  defence 
takes  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  Scripture;  and  it  is 
important  to  observe  how  He  makes  this  appeal. 
In  the  first  plsce^  He  adduces  the  Scriptures  aa 
law:  "Is  it  not  wntten'in  your  law?"  He  demands. 
The  passage  of  Scripture  which  He  adduces  is  not 
written  in  that  portion  of  Scripture  which  was  more 
specifically  called  "the  Law,*^  that  is  to  say*  the 
Pent;  nor  in  any  portion  of  Scripture  of  formally 
legal  contents.  It  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Pm; 
and  in  a  particular  psalm  which  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  presenting  the  external  characteristics  of  I^al 
enactment  (Ps  62  6).  When  Jesus  adduces  this 
passage,  then,  as  written  in  the  "law"  of  the  Jews, 
He  does  it,  not  because  it  stmds  in  this  psaJm,  but 
because  it  is  a  part  of  Scripture  at  large.  In  other 
words,  He  here  ascribes  legal  authority  to  the 
entirety  of  Scripture^  in  accordance  wiui  a  con- 
ception common  enov^  among  the  Jews  (of  Jn  IS 
34),  and  fin(Ung  expresmon  in  uie.NT  occasionally, 
bom  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  in  the  writings 
of  ^e  apostles.  Thus,  on  a  later  occanon  (Jn  IS 
25),  Jesus  declares  that  it  is  written  in  the  "law" 
of  the  Jews,  "Hi^  hated  me  without  a  cause,"  a 
clause  found  in  Ps  86  Id.  And  Paul  assigns  pas* 
sages  both  from  the  Pes  and  from  Isa  to  "the  Law" 
(1  Cm  14  21:  Rom  8  19),  and  can  write  such  a 
sentence  as  this  (Gal  4  21  f):  "Tell  me,  ye  that 
deure  to  fae  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  heat  the  law? 
For  it  is  written  .  .  .  ."  quoting  from  the  narr»< 
tive  of  Gen.  We  have  seen  that  the  entirety  of 
Scripture  was  conceived  as  "prophecy";  we  now 
see  that  the  entirety  of  Scripture  was  also  conceived 
as  "law":  these  three  terms,  the  law,  prophecy, 
Scripture,  were  indeed,  materially,  strict  synonyms, 
as  our  presoit  passage  itself  advises  us,  by  Tarying 
the  formula  of  adduction  in  contiguous  verses  from 
"law"  to  "seripturo."  And  what  is  thus  implied 
in  l^e  manner  in  which  Scripture  is  adduced,  is 
immediately  afterward  spoken  out  in  the  most 
explitnt  language,  because  it  forms  an  essential 
element  in  Our  Lord's  d^enee.  It  mitpit  have  been 
enough  to  say  siinply,  "Is  it  not  written  in  your 
law?"  But  Our  Lord,  determined  to  drive  His 
appeal  to  Scripture  home,  sharpens  the  point  to 
the  utmost  by  adding  with  the  nigheet  emphans: 
"and  the  scripture  cannot  be  broken."  This  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  worth  while  to  appotl  to  what  is 
"written  in  tiie  law,"  because  "the  scripture  cannot 
be  broken."  The  word  "broken"  hero  is  the  com- 
mon one  for  breaking  the  law,  or  the  Sabbatii,  or 
the  like  (Jn  6  18;  7  23;  Mt  5  19),  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  declaration  is  Uiat  it  is  impo88tt>le  for  the 
Scripture  to  be  annulled,  its  authonty  to  be  with- 
stomi,  or  denied.  The  movement  of  thought  is  to 
the  effect  that,  because  it  is  imposmble  for  the 
Scripture — the  term  is  perfectly  ^eral  and  wit- 
nesses to  the  imitary  character  of  Scripture  (it  is 
all,  for  the  purpose  in  huid,  of  a  piece) — to  be  witti- 
stood,  therefore  this  particular  Scripture  which  is 
cited  must  be  takoi  as  of  irr^ragable  authority. 
What  we  have  here  is,  therefore,  the  strongest  po^ 
able  assolion  of  the  indefectible  authority  of  Scri^ 
ture;  precisely  what  is  true  of  Scripture  is  that  it 
"cannot  be  broken."  Now,  what  is  the  particular 
thing  in  Scripture,  for  the  confirmation  of  which  the 
inddectible  authority  of  Scripture  is  thus  invoked? 
It  is  one  of  its  most  casual  clauses — mora  than  that. 
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the  very  form  of  its  expression  in  one  of  its  most 
casual  clauses.  This  means,  of  course,  that  in  the 
Saviour's  view  the  indefectible  authonty  of  Scrip- 
ture attaches  to  tiie  very  form  of  expreauon  of  its 
most  casual  clauses.  It  belongB  to  Scnpture  thnn^ 
and  thioughj  down  to  its  most  minute  particulars, 
that  it  is  of  mdefectible  authority. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested,  it  is  true,  that  Our 
Lord's  argument  here  is  an  arguTnenlum  ad  homi- 
nem,  and  that  His  words,  therefore,  express  not  His 
own  view  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  but  that 
of  His  Jewish  opponents.  It  will  scarcely  be  de- 
nied tiiat  there  is  a  vein  of  satire  running  through 
Our  Lmrd's  defence:  that  The  Jews  so  readily  al- 
lowed that  corrupt  juc^es  might  properly  be  called 
"gods,"  but  could  not  endure  that  He  whom  the 
Father  had  consecrated  and  sent  into  the  world 
should  call  Himself  Son  of  God,  was  a  somewhat 

gungent  fact  to  throw  up  into  such  a  high  hght. 
;ut  the  argument  from  Scripture  is  not  ad  nominem 
but «  conces8u;  Scripture  was  common  ground  with 
Jesus  and  His  opponents.  If  proof  were  needed 
for  BO  obvious  a  lac^  it  would  be  supplied  by  the 
circumstance  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  but  a  rep- 
resentative passf^.  Hie  eonceptioD  of  Scripture 
thrown  up  mto  such  clear  view  here  supplies  the 
ground  of  all  Jesus'  appeals  to  Scripture,  and  of 
all  the  appeals  of  the  NT  writers  as  well.  Every- 
where, to  Him  and  to  them  alike,  an  appeal  to 
Scripture  is  an  appeal  to  an  indefectible  authority 
whose  detramination  is  final;  both  He  and  they 
make  their  appeal  indiff  oenuy  to  every  part  of 
Soipture,  to  every  dement  in  Scripture,  to  its  most 
incidental  clauses  as  well  as  to  its  most  fundamental 
prindples,  and  to  the  very  form  of  its  expression. 
This  attitude  toward  Scripture  as  an  authoritative 
document  is,  indeed,  already  intimated  by  their 
constant  designation  of  it  by  the  name  of  Scnpture, 
the  Scriptures,  that  is  "the  Document,"  by  way  of 
eminence ;  and  by  their  customary  citation  of  i  t  with 
the  simple  formula,  "It  is  written."  What  is 
written  in  this  document  admits  so  little  of  question- 
il^  that  its  authoritativeness  required  no  asserting, 
but  might  safely  be  taken  for  granted.  Both  modes 
of  expression  belong  to  the  constantly  illustrated 
habitudes  of  Our  Lord's  speech.  The  first  words 
He  is  recorded  as  uttering  after  His  manifestation 
to  Israel  were  an  appeal  to  the  unquestionable 
authority  of  Scripture;  to  Satan's  temptatimis  He 
opposed  no  other  weapon  than  the  final  "It  is  writ- 
ten"! (Mt  4  4.7.10;  Lk  4  4.8).  And  among  the 
last  words  which  He  epoke  to  His  disciples  before 
He  was  received  up  was  a  rebuke  to  them  for  not 
underst^dins  that  all  things  "which  are  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  psalms" 
concerning  Him — ^that  is  (ver  45)  in  the  entire 
"Scriptures" — "must  needs  be"  (very  emphatic) 
"fulfilled"  (Lk  24  44).  "Thus  it  is  written,"  says 
He  (ver  46),  as  rendering  all  doubt  absurd.  For, 
as  He  had  explained  earlier  upon  the  same  day  (lie 
S4  25  ff),  it  argues  only  that  one  is  "foolish  and 
slow  of  heart"  if  he  does  not  "believe  in"  (if  his 
faith  does  not  rest  securely  on,  as  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion) "all"  (without  limit  of  subject-matter  here) 
"that  the  prophets"  (explained  in  ver  27  as  equiva- 
lent to  "all  the  scriptures")  "have  spoken." 

Hie  necessity  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  Uiat  is  written 
in  Scripture,  which  is  so  strongly  ass^ted  in  these 
last  instructions  to  His  disdples,  is 
4.  Neces-  frequently  adverted  to  by  Our  Lord, 
sary  Ful-  He  repeatedly  expliuns  of  occurrences 
fllment  of  occasionally  happening  that  they  have 
Soipture  come  to  pass  "that  the  scripture  might 
be  fulfilled"  (Mk  14  49;  Jn  13  18; 
17  12;  of  IS  14;  Mk  9  12.13).  On  the  basis  of 
Scnptural  declantions,  therefore,  He  announces 
with  confidence  that  given  events  will  certainly 


occur:  "All  ye  shall  be  offended  [lit.  "scandalized") 
in  me  this  night:  for  it  is  written  .  .  .  ."  (Mt  36 
31;  Mk  14  27;  cf  Lk  20  17).  Although  holding 
at  His  command  ample  means  of  eBo^>e,  He  bows 
before  on-coming  calamities,  for,  He  asks,  how 
oUierwise  "should  the  scriptures  be  fufilled,  that 
thus  it  must  be?"  (Mt  26  54).  It  is  not  merely 
the  two  disciples  with  whom  He  talked  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus  (Lk  24  25)  whom  He  rebukes 
for  not  trusting  themselves  more  perfectly  to  the 
teaching  of  Scripture.  "Ye  search  the  scnptures," 
he  says  to  the  Jews^  in  the  classical  passage  (Jn 
6  39),  "because  ye  thmk  that  in  than  ye  have  eter- 
nal life;  and  these  are  they  whidi  bear  witness  ot 
me;  and  ye  will  not  oome  to  me,  that  ye  may  have 
life!"  These  words  surely  were  spoken  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  scorn:  there  is  no  blame  implied 
either  for  searching  the  Scriptures  or  for  thinking 
that  eternal  life  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture;  ap- 
proval rather.  What  the  Jews  are  blamed  for  is 
that  they  read  with  a  veil  lying  upon  their  hearts 
which  He  would  fain  take  away  (2  Cor  8  16  f). 
"Ye  seardi  the  scriptures" — that  is  right:  and 
"even  you"  (emphatic)  "think  to  have  etonal  life 
in  them" — that  is  right,  too.  But  "it  is  these  very 
Scriptures"  (very  emphatic)  "which  are  bearing 
witness"  (continuous  process)  "of  me;  and"  (here 
is  the  marvel!)  "ye  will  not  come  to  me  and  have 
life!" — that  you  may,  that  is,  reach  the  very  end  you 
have  so  properly  in  view  in  searching  the  Scriptures. 
Tiuai  faihire  is  due,  not  to  the  Smptures  out  to 
themsdves,  who  read  the  Scriptures  to  such  little 
puipoee. 

Quito  nmilarly  Our  Lord  often  finds  occasion  to 
express  wonder  at  the  tittle  ^ect  to  which  Scrip- 
ture had  been  read,  not  because  it  had 
6.  Christ's  been  looked  into  too  curiously,  but 
Testimony  because  it  had  not  been  looked  into 
That  God  earnestly  enough,  with  sufiiciently 
Is  Aothor  ample  and  robust  trust  in  its  every 
declaration.  "Have  ye  not  read  even 
this  scripture?"  He  demands,  as  He  adduces  Fs  118 
to  show  that  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  was  al- 
ready intimated  in  Scripture  (Mk  12  10;  Mt  21  42 
varies  the  expression  to  the  equivalent:  "Did  ye 
never  read  in  the  scriptures?  ).  And  when  the 
indignant  Jews  came  to  Him  complfuning  of  the 
Hosannas  with  which  the  children  in  the  Temple 
were  acdaiming  Him,  and  demanding,  "Hearest  thou 
what  these  are  saying?"  He  met  them  (Mt  81  16) 
merely  with,  "Yea:  did  ye  never  read,  Outtrf  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  has  perfected 
praise?"  The  underhnuig  thought  of  these  passages 
IB  Bpoken  out  when  He  intimat^  that  the  source  of 
Ml  error  in  Divine  things  is  just  ignorance  of  the 
Scriptures:  "Ye  do  err,"  He  declares  to  His  ques- 
tioners, on  an  important  occasion,  "not  knowing  the 
scriptures"  (Mt  28  20);  or,  as  it  is  put,  perh^ 
more  foreibfy,  in  interrogative  form,  in  its  ||  m 
another  Gospel:  "Is  it  not  for  this  cause  that  ye  ot, 
that  ye  know  not  the  scriptures?"  (Mk  12  24). 
Clearly,  he  who  ri^tly  knows  the  Scriptures  does 
not  err.  The  confidence  with  which  Jesus  rested 
on  Scripture,  in  its  every  declaration,  is  further 
illustrated  in  a  passage  like  Mt  19  4.  Certain 
Pharisees  had  oome  to  Him  with  a  question  on 
divorce  and  He  met  them  thus:  "Have  ye  not  read, 
that  he  who  made  them  from  the  begging  made 
them  male  and  female,  and  said,  For  this  cause 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shfdl 
cleave  to  his  wife;  and  the  two  shall  become  one 
flesh?  ....  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  not  man  put  asunder."  The  point  to  be 
noted  is  the  explicit  reference  of  Gen  2  24  to  God 
as  its  author:  "He  who  made  them  ....  said"; 
"what  therefore  God  hath  joined  together."  Yet 
this  passage  does  not  give  us  a  saying  of  God's 
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recorded  in  Scripture,  but  just  the  word  of  Scripture 
itaelf,  and  can  be  tr^ted  as  a  declaration  of  God's 
only  on  the  hypotbeais  that  all  Scripture  is  a  decla- 
ration of  God's.  The  ]|  in  Mk  (10  5ff)  just  as  truly, 
tbough  not  as  explicitl3|r,  assigns  the  paas^e  to  God 
as  its  authOT,  citing  it  as  authoritative  law  and 
qteakiDg  of  its  enactment  as  an  act  of  God's.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  in  pacing  that  Paul, 
having  occasion  to  quote  the  same  passage  (1  Cor 
6  16),  also  explicitly  quotes  it  as  a  Divine  word: 
"For,  The  twain,  saith  be,  shall  become  one  flesh" — 
the  "be"  here,  in  aocordance  with  a  usage  to  be 
noted  later,  meaning  just  "God." 

Thus  cl^  is  it  ttkat  Jesus'  oeeadonal  adduction 
of  Scri[)ture  as  an  autiioritative  document  rests  on 
an  ascription  of  it  to  God  as  its  author.  His  tes- 
timony IB  that  whatever  stands  writtoi  in  Scripture 
is  a  word  of  God.  Nor  can  we  evacuate  this  testi- 
mony of  its  force  on  the  jplea  that  it  represents  Jesus 
only  in  the  days  of  His  nesh,  when  He  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  reflected  merely  the  opinions  of  His 
day  and  generation.  The  view  of  Scripture  He 
atmounces  was,  no  doubt,  the  view  of  His  day  and 
generation  as  well  as  His  own  view.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  tiuit  it  was  held  bv  Him,  not 
because  it  was  the  current  view,  but  oecause,  in 
His  Divine-human  knowledge.  He  knew  it  to  be 
true;  for,  even  in  His  humiliation,  He  is  the  faith- 
ful and  true  witness.  And  in  any  event  we' should 
bear  in  mind  that  this  was  the  view  of  the  resur- 
rected as  well  as  of  the  humiliated  Christ.  It  was 
attex  He  had  suffered  and  had  risen  again  in  the 
power  of  Hia  Divine  life  that  He  pronounced  those 
foolish  and  alow  of  heart  who  do  not  believe  all 
that  stands  written  in  all  the  Scriptures  (Lk  24 
25);  and  that  He  laid  down  the  simple  "Thus  it  is 
written"  as  the  sufficient  ground  of  confident  belief 
(Lk  24  46).  Nor  can  we  explain  away  Jesus' 
testimony  to  the  Divine  trustworthiness  of  Scrip- 
ture by  interpreting  it  as  not  His  own,  but  that  of 
Hra  foUowera.  placed  on  His  lips  in  their  reports  of 
His  words.  Not  onl^  is  it  too  constant,  minute,  inti- 
mate and  in  part  mcidental,  and  therefore,  as  it 
were,  hidden,  to  admit  of  this  interpretation;  but 
it  BO  pervades  all  our  channels  of  information  con- 
cerning Jesus'  teaching  as  to  make  it  certain  that  it 
comes  actually  from  Him.  It  belongs  not  only  to 
the  Jesus  of  our  evangelical  records  out  as  weU  to 
the  Jesus  of  the  earlier  sources  which  underlie  our 
evai^ical  records,  as  anyone  may  assure  himself 
by  msraving  the  instances  in  yiiuaii  Jesus  adduces 
the  Scriptures  as  Divinely  autlHuitative  that  are 
recorded  in  more  than  one  of  the  Gospels  (e.g.  "It 
is  written,"  Mt  4  4.7.10  [Lk  4  4.8.10};  Mt  fl  10; 
pjc  7  27];  Mt  21  13  [Lk  19  46;  Mk  11  17]; 
Mt  26  31  [Mk  14  21];  "the  scripture"  or  "the 
scriptures,"  Mt  19  4  [Mk  10  9];  Mt  21  42  [Mk 
12  10;  Uc  20  17];  Mt  22  29  [Mk  13  24;  Lk 
20  37];  Mt  20  56  [Mk  14  40;  Lk  24  44]).  These 
passages  alone  would  suffice  to  make  dear  to  us  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  to  Scripture  as  in  all  ito  parts 
and  declarations  Divinely  authoritative. 

TTie  attempt  to  attribute  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
to  His  followers  has  in  its  favor  only  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
0.  Similar  of  the  NT  is  topreciaely  the  same 
Witness  of  effect  as  His.  They,  too,  cursorily 
Aposties  speak  of  Scripture  by  that  pr^nant 
name  and  adduce  it  with  the  simple 
"It  is  written,"  with  the  implication  that  whatever 
stands  written  in  it  is  Divinely  authoritative.  As 
Jesus'  official  life  b^ns  with  this  "It  is  written" 
(Mt  4  4),  so  the  evangelical  proclamation  begins 
with  an  "Even  as  it  is  written"  (Mk  1  2);  and 
as  Jpsus  sought  the  justification  of  His  work  in  a 
solemn  "Thus  it  is  written,  that  the  Christ  should 
suffer,  and  rise  again  from  the  dead  the  third  day" 


(Lk  24  46  ff),  so  the  apostles  solemnly  justified  the 


been  raised  on  tJie  third  day  according  to  the  scrip- 
turea"  (1  Cor  16  3.4:  of  Acte  8  35;  17  3;  26  22. 
and  also  Rom  1  17:  8  4.10:  4  17;  11  26;  14  11: 

I  Cor  1  19;  2  9;  8  19;  15  45;  Gal  8  10.13;  4 
22.27).  Wherever  they  carried  the  gospel  it  was 
as  a  gospel  resting  on  Scripture  that  they  proclaimed 
it  (Acts  17  2;  16  24.28);  and  they  encouraged 
themselves  to  test  its  truth  by  the  Scriptures  (Acts 
17  11).  The  holiness  of  life  they  inculcated,  they 
baaed  on  Scriptural  requirement  (1  Pet  1  16),  and 
they  commended  the  royal  law  <n  love  which  th^ 
taught  by  Scriptural  sanction  (Jas  2  8).  Every 
detul  of  duty  was  supported  by  them  by  an  appeal 
to  Scripture  (Acts  S  5;  Rom  12  19).  The  cir^ 
cumstances  of  their  lives  and  the  events  occasion- 
ally occurring  alsout  them  are  referred  to  Scripture 
for  their  si^ificance  (Rom  2  26;  8  36;  9  33;  11 
8;  16  9.21;  2  Cor  4  13).  As  Our  Lord  declared 
that  whatever  was  written  in  Scripture  must  needs 
be  fulfiUed  (Mt  26  54;  22  37;  24  U),  so  His 
followers  explained  one  of  the  most  startling  facts 
which  had  occtnred  in  their  experience  by  pointing 
out  that  "it  was  needful  that  the  scripture  Bhould 
be  fuU&lled,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  spate  before  by 
the  mouth  of  David"  (Acts  1  16).'  Here  the 
^\md  of  this  constant  appeal  to  Scripture,  so  that  it 
IB  enough  that  a  thine  "is  containea  in  scripture" 
(1  Pet  2  6)  for  it  to  oe  of  indefectible  authority, 
is  plainW^  enough  declared:  Scripture  must  needs 
be  fulfilled,  fOT  wbat  is  contained  in  it  is  the 
declaration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  human 
author.  What  Scripture  aays,  God  says|  and 
accordingly  we  read  such  remarkable  declarations  as 
these:  "For  the  scripture  swth  unto  Pharaoh,  For' 
this  very  purpose  did  I  raise  thee  up"  (Rom  9  17); 
"And  the  scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify  the  Gentiles  by  faith,  preached  the  goq>el 
beforehand  unto  Abraham,  ....  In  thee  shall 
all  the  nations  be  blessed"  (Gal  8  8).  These  are 
not  instances  of  simple  personification  of  Scripture, 
which  is  itself  a  sufficiently  remarkable  usage  (Mk 
16  28;    Jn  7  38.42;    19  37;    Rom  4  3;    10  11; 

II  2;  Gal  4  30;  1  Tim  6  IS;  Jas  2  23;  4  5  f). 
vocal  with  the  conviction  expressed  by  James  (4  5) 
that  Scripture  cannot  speak  in  vain.  They  indi- 
cate a  certain  confusion  in  currrat  speech  betwera 
"Scripture"  and  "God,"  the  outgrowth  of  a  deea- 
seated  conviction  that  the  word  of  Scripture  is  tn6 
word  of  God.  It  was  not  "Scripture"  that  spoke 
to  Pharaoh,  or  gave  his  great  promise  to  Abraham, 
but  God.  But  "Scripture"  and  "God"  lay  so  close 
together  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  of  the  NT  that 
they  could  naturally  speak  of  "Scripture"  doing 
what  Scripture  records  God  as  doing.  It  was, 
howeror,  even  more  natural  to  them  to  speak 
casuallyof  God  Bi^ingtriiat  the  Scriptures  say;  and 
accordu^y  we  meet  with  forms  of  speech  such  as 
these:  "Wherefore,  even  as  the  Holy  Spirit  saith, 
To-day  if  ye  shall  hear  His  voice, etc  (He  8  7, 
quoting  Pa  96  7);  "Thou  art  God  ....  who  by 
the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  hast  said.  Why 
did  the  heathen  rage,"  etc  (Acts  4  25  AV,  quoting 
Ps  2  1);  "He  that  raised  him  from  the  dead 
....  hath  spoken  on  this  wise,  I  will ,  give 
you  ....  beotuse  he  saith  also  in  another  [place] 
.  .  .  ."  (Acts  IS  34,  quoting  Isa  66  3  and  Fb  16 
10),  and  the  like.  The  words  put  into  God's  mouth 
in  each  case  are  not  words  of  God  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  just  Scripture  words  in  themselves. 
When  we  taJce  the  two  classes  of  passages  together, 
in  the  one  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  spoken  of  as 
God,  while  in  the  other  God  is  spoken  of  as  if  He 
were  the  Scriptures,  we  may  perceive  how  close 
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llie  identification  of  the  two  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  writers  of  the  NT. 

This  identification  is  strikingly  obeerTable  in 
eertun  catenae  of  quotations,  in  which  there  are 
brought  tf^ther  a  number  of  paasa^efl 

7.  Idantift-  of  scripture  closet^  connected  with 
cation  of  one  another.  The  first  chapter  of  the 
Ood  and  Ep.  to  the  He  supplies  an  example. 
Solpttures    We  may  b^in  with  ver  5:  "For  imto 

which  of  the  angels  said  he" — the 
subject  being  necessarily  "God" — "at  any  time, 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?" — 
the  citation  being  from  Fs  2  7  and  very  appro- 
priate in  the  monui  of  God — "and  again,  I  will  be 
to  him  a  Fatim,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son?" — 
from  2  8  7  14,  again  a  declaration  ctf  God's  own — 
"And  when  he  again  bringeth  in  the  firstborn  into 
the  worid  he  saiw,  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him"— from  Dt  82  43,  LXX,  or  Ps  97  7, 
in  neither  of  which  is  God  the  speaker — "And  of 
the  angels  he  saith,  Who  maketh  nis  angels  winds, 
and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire" — ^from  Pa  104  4, 
where  again  God  is  not  the  speaker  but  is  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person — "but  of  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy 
tiirone,  O  God,  etc" — from  Ps  46  6.7  where  again 
God  is  not  the  roeaker^  but  is  addressed — "And. 
Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning,"  etc — from  Ps  103 
25-27,  where  again  God  is  not  the  speaker  but 
is  adm^ssed — "But  of  which  of  the  angela  hath  he 
sfud  at  any  time,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand?"  etc 
— from  Ps  110  1,  in  which  God  is  the  speaker. 
Here  we  have  passages  in  which  God  is  the  speaker 
and  passages  in  which  God  is  not  the  speaker,  but 
is  addressed  or  spoken  of,  indiscriminately  assigned 
to  God,  because  thejr  all  have  it  in  common  that 
they  are  words  of  Scripture^  and  as  words  of  Scrip- 
ture are  words  of  God.  Similarly  in  Rom  16  9  ff 
we  have  a  series  of  citations  the  first  of  which  is 
introduced  by  "as  it  is  written,"  and  the  next  two 
by  "agiun  he  swtli,"  and  "ag^,"  and  the  last  by 
"and  again,  Isaiah  suth,"  the  first  bting  from  IS 
40;  the  second  from  Dt  82  43 :  the  third  from  Ps 
117  1;  and  the  last  from  Isa  11  10.  Only  the  last 
(the  only  one  here  asmgned  to  the  human  author) 
is  a  word  of  God  in  the  text  of  the  OT. 

This  view  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  compact  mass  of 
words  of  God  occasioned  the  formation  of  a  desig- 
nation for  them  by  which  this  their 

8.  **Oracles  character  was  en)licitly  expressed, 
(rf  God"      This  designation  is  ''thesacred  oracles," 

"the  oracles  of  God."  It  occurs  with 
extratndinary  frequency  in  Phiki,  who  very  com- 
monly refers  to  Scripture  as  "the  sacred  «raclee" 
and  cites  its  several  passages  as  each  an  "oracle." 
Glaring,  as  they  do^  Fhilo's  conception  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as,  in  all  their  parts,  a  word  of  God,  the  NT 
writers  naturally  also  speak  of  than  under  this 
desiraation.  The  classical  .^wage  is  Rom  8  2 
(cf  He  6  12;  Acts  7  38).  Here  Taul  begins  an 
Oiumeration  of  the  advantages  which  belonged  to 
the  chosen  people  above  other  nations;  and,  after 
declaring  these  advantages  to  have  been  great  and 
numerous,  he  places  first  among  them  all  their 
possession  of  tne  Scriptures:  "What  advantage 
then  hath  the  Jew?  or  what  is  the  profit  of  circum- 
cinon?  Much  every  way:  first  of  all,  that  they 
were  intrusted  witJi  the  oraclea  of  God."  That 
tnr  "t^e  oracles  ol  God"  here  are  meant  just  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  tiieir  ratirety,  conceived  as  a 
direct  Divine  revelation,  and  not  any  portions  of 
them,  or  elements  in  them  more  esp.  thou^t  of  as 
revelatory,  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  wide  con- 
temporary use  of  this  designation  in  tliis  sense  by 
I^ilo,  and  is  put  beyond  question  by  the  presence 
in  Uie  NT  of  habitudes  of  speech  which  rest  on  and 
prow  out  of  the  conception  of  Scripture  onbodied 
in  this  term.  EVom  the  point  of  view  of  this  deug- 


nation.  Scripture  is  thought  of  as  the  living  voice 
of  Qod  flp«tking  in  all  its  parts  directly  to  the 
reader;  uid,  aooordingly,  it  is  cited  by  some  such 
formula  as  "it  is  said,  and  this  mode  of  citing 
Scripture  duly  occurs  as  an  alternative  to  "it  is 
written"  (Lk  4  12,  replacing  "it  is  written"  in 
Mt;  He  8  15;  cf  Rom  4  18).  It  is  due  also  to 
this  point  of  view  that  Scripture  is  cited,  not  as 
what  God  or  the  Holy  Spirit  "said,"  but  what  He 
"says,"  the  present  tense  emphaosing  the  living 
voice  of  God  speaking  in  Scnptures  to  the  indi- 
vidual soul  (SeS7;  Acts  18  35;  He  1  7.8.10; 
Rom  16  10).  And  esp.  there  is  due  to  it  the  pecul- 
iar usage  b^  which  Scripture  is  cited  by  the  smiple 
"saith,  without  exprassed  subject,  the  subjesi 
being  too  well  understood,  when  SCTipture  is  ad- 
duced, to  require  stating;  for  who  could  be  the 
speaker  of  the  words  of  Scripture  but  God  only 
(Rom  16  10;  1  Cor  6  16;  2  Cor  6  2;  Gal  8 
16;  Eph  4  8;  6  14)7  The  analogies  of  this  preg- 
nant Bubjectless  "s^th"  are  very  widespread.  It 
was  with  it  that  the  ancient  IM,hagoreans  and  FIa>- 
tonists  and  the  mediaeval  Aristotelians  adduced 
each  thdr  master's  teaching;  it  was  with  it  tfaAt, 
ia  certain  drcles,  the  judgments  of  Hadrian's  great 
jurist  Salvius  Julianus  were  cited;  African  stsdista 
were  even  accustomed  to  refer  by  it  to  Salluat,  thar 
great  model.  There  is  a  tendentr^,  cropping  out 
occasionally,  in  the  OT,  to  omit  the  name  of  God 
as  superfluous,  when  He,  as  the  great  lo^cal  sub- 
ject always  in  mind,  would  be  easily  understood 
(cf  Job  20  23;  21  17:  Ps  114  2;  Lam  4  22). 
So,  too,  when  the  NT  writers  quoted  Scripture 
there  was  no  need  to  say  whose  word  it  was:  that 
lay  b^ond  question  in  every  mind.  This  usage, 
accordingly,  is  a  specially  striking  intimation  of  uie 
vivid  sense  which  the  NT  writers  had  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures,  and  means  that  in  citing 
them  they  were  acutely  conscious  that  they  were 
citing  immediate  words  of  God.  How  completely 
the  Scriptures  were  to  them  just  the  word  of  God 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  like  Gal  8  16:  "He 
saitn  not.  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many;  but  as  of  one, 
And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ."  We  have  seen 
Our  Lord  hanging  an  argument  on  the  very  words 
of  Scripture  (Jn  10  34);  elsewhere  His  reasoning 
depends  on  the  particular  tense  (Mt  22  32)  or 
word  (Mt  22  43)  used  in  Scripture.  Here  Paul's 
argument  rests  similarly  on  a  grammatical  form. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  n^ounatical  form  of  the  word 
which  God  is  recorded  as  having  spoken  to  Abraham 
that  is  in  question.  But  Paul  knows  what  grammat> 
ical  form  God  employed  in  speaking  to  Abraham 
only  as  the  Scriptures  have  transmitted  it  to  him: 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  citing  the  words  of  God  and 
the  words  of  Scripture  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
make  any  distinction  between  them.  It  is  probably 
the  Scriptural  word  as  a  Scriptural  word,  tnerefcnn, 
which  he  has  here  in  mind:  though,  of  course,  it  is 
posdble  that  what  he  here  witnesses  to  is  ratha  the 
detailed  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptural  record  than 
its  direct  divinity — if  we  can  separate  two  thinm 
which  apparently  were  not  separated  in  Paul's  mind. 
This  much  we  can  at  least  say  without  straining, 
that  the  designation  of  Scripture  as  "scripture"  and 
its  citation  hy  the  formula,  "It  is  written,"  attest 
primarily  its  mdefectible  authority;  the  deognatioa 
of  it  as  "oracles"  and  the  adduction  of  it  by  the  fop- 
mula^  "It  says,"  attest  primarily  its  immediate 
divimty.  Its  authority  rests  on  its  divinity  and  ita 
divinity  expresses  itself  in  its  trustworthiness;  and 
the  NT  writers  in  all  their  use  of  it  treat  it  as  what 
they  declare  it  to  be — a  God-breathed  document, 
which,  because  God-breathed,  is  through  and  throi^ 
trustworthy  in  all  its  assertions,  authoritative  in  all 
its  declarations,  and  down  to  its  last  particular,  the 
very  word  o(  God,  His  "oraclee." 
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Hut  the  Soripturee  are  throughout  a  Divine 
tuok,  created  by  the  Divine  eneivy  and  Bpeaking 
in  their  every  part  wiw  Divine  author- 
9.  Htmun  ity  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  readers, 
Slement  In  is  the  fundamental  fact  conoemine 
Scripton  them  which  is  witnessed  by  Christ  and 
the  sacred  writers  to  whom  we  owe 
the  NT.  But  the  strength  and  constancy  with 
which  they  bear  witness  to  this  primary  fact  do  not 
prerent  their  recognismg  by  the  dde  ot  it  that  the 
Beriptures  have  come  into  being  by  the  ageney  of 
men.  It  would  be  inexact  to  say  that  they  recog- 
nise a  human  elemmt  in  Scripture:  they  do  not 
parcel  Scripture  out,  assigning  portions  of  it,  or 
elemento  in  it,  respectively  to  God  and  man.  In 
their  view  the  whole  of  Scripture  in  all  its  parts 
and  m  all  its  elements,  down  to  the  least  minutiae, 
in  form  of  expression  as  well  as  in  substance  of 
teaching,  is  from  God;  but  the  whole  of  it  has  been 
|dven  by  God  through  the  instrumentality  (A  men. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  their  view,  not,  mdeed,  a 
human  element  or  ingredient  in  Scripture,  and 
much  lees  himian  divisions  or  sections  oi  Scriptttre, 
but  a  human  side  or  aspect  to  Scripture;  and  they 
do  not  fail  to  give  full  recc^nition  to  this  human 
nde  or  aspect.  In  one  of  the  primary  paasap^ 
which  has  already  been  before  us,  their  conception 
is  given,  if  somewhat  broad  and  very  succinct,  yet 
clear  expresmon.  No  'prophecy,'  Peter  tells  us 
(2  Pet  1  21),  'ever  came  by  the  will  of  man;  but 
OM  home  by  the  Holy^  Ghostj  men  spake  from  Clod.' 
Here  the  whole  initiative  is  assigned  to  God,  and 
such  complete  control  of  the  human  agents  that  the 
product  is  truly  God's  work.  The  men  who  speak 
in  this  "prophecy  of  scripture"  speak  not  of  them- 
selvee  or  out  of  themselves,  but  from  "God":  they 
speak  only  as  they  are  "borne  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
But  it  is  they,  after  all,  who  speak.  Scripture 
is  the  product  of  man,  but  only  of  man  speaking 
from  God  and  under  such  a  control  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  that  in  their  speaking  they  are  '^me"  by 
Him.  The  conception  obviously  is  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  given  by  the  instrumentality  of 
men;  and  this  conception  finds  repeated  inoidootal 
expresrion  throughout  the  NT. 

It  is  this  conception,  for  example,  which  is  ex- 
pressed when  Our  Lord,  quoting  Ps  110,  declares 
<rf  its  words  that  "David  himself  said  in  the  Hol^ 
Spirit"  (Mk  12  36).  There  is  a  certain  emphasis 
here  on  the  words  bdng  David's  own  words,  which 
is  due  to  the  req[uirements  of  the  argument  Our 
Lord  was  conducting,  but  which  none  the  lees  sin- 
eerely  Nmeaexita  Our  Lord's  ecmoeptiw  of  th^ 
origin.  They  are  Da^'s  own  wcvds  which  we 
find  in  Ps  110,  therefore:  but  they  are  David's 
own  words,  spoken  not  of  his  own  motion  mereW. 
but  "in  the  Holy  Spirit/'  that  is  to  say — we  ooula 
not  better  paraphrase  it — "as  borne  by  the  Holy 
Spirit."  In  other  words,  they  are  "God-breathed 
words  and  therefore  authoritative  in  a  aenae  above 
what  any  wtmls  of  David,  not  moken  in  the  Holy 
^Mrit,  could  poembhr  be.  Genenuinng  the  matter, 
we  may  say  that  tJfie  words  of  Scripture  are  con- 
ceived by  Our  Lord  and  the  NT  writen  as  the  words 
d  their  human  authors  when  speaking  "in  the  Holy 
8birit,"  that  is  to  say,  by  His  initiative  and  under 
His  controlling  direction.  The  conception  finds 
even  more  predse  escpreeraon,  perhaps,  in  such  a 
statement  as  we  find — it  is  Peter  who  is  speaking  and 
it  is  again  a  psalm  which  is  cited — inActs  1  16,  The 
Holy  Spirit  spake  by  the  mouth  of  David."  Here 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  adduced,  of  course,  as  the  real 
anthw  <x  what  is  said  (and  hence  Peter's  certunty 
that  what  is  sud  \rill  be  fulfilled);  but  David  s 
mouth  is  expressly  designated  as  the  instrument 
(jit  is  the  iilstrumental  preposition  that  is  used)  by 
I  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  the  Scripture 


in  question.  He  does  not  speak  save  throudi 
David's  mouth.  Accordin^y,  in  Acts  4  25,  'iba 
Lord  that  made  the  heaven  and  earth,'  acting  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  is  declared  to  have  spoken  anothw 
psalm  'through  the  mouth  of  ...  .  David,'  Wa 
"servant":  and  in  Mt  18  35  still  another  psalm 
is  adduced  as  "spoken  through  the  prophet"  (cf 
Mt  2  6).  In  the  very  act  of  energetically  assert- 
ing the  Divine  origin  of  Scripture  the  human 
instrumentality  throu^  which  it  is  ^ven  is  eoa^ 
stantly  recognized.  The  NT  writers  have,  tha<^ 
fore,  no  difficulty  in  assigning  Scripture  to  its  hu- 
man authors,  or  in  discovering  in  Scripture  traits 
due  to  its  human  authorship.  They  freely  quote 
it  by  such  simple  formulae  as  these:  "Moses  saith" 
(Rom  10  19):  "Moses  said"  (Mt  22  24;  Mk  7 
10;  Acts  S  22);  "Moses  writeth"  (Rom  10  6): 
"Moses  wrote"  (Mk  12  ig;  Lk  20  28):  "Isaiah 
.  .  .  .  saith"  (Rom  10  20);  "Isaiah  said"  (Jn  12 
30):  "Isaiah  crieth"  (Rom  9  27);  "Isaiah  hath 
saia  before"  (Rom  9  29);  "said  Isaiah  the  prophet" 
(Jn  1  23);  "did  Isaiah  prophe^' (Mk  7  6;  Mt  16 
7);  "David  saith"  (li  20  42:  Acts  2  26;  Rom 
11  9);  "David  said"  (Mk  12  36).  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  when  thus  Scripture  is  adduced  by  the  names 
of  its  human  authors,  it  is  a  matter  of  complete  in- 
diff^^ce  whether  Uie  words  adduced  are  comments 
of  these  authors  or  direct  words  of  God  recorded 
by  tjiem.  As  the  plainest  words  of  the  human 
authors  are  assigned  to  God  as  thedr  real  author,  so 
the  most  express  words  of  God,  repeated  by  the 
Scriptural  writers,  are  cited  by  the  names  of 
these  human  writers  (Mt  16  7;  Mk  7  6;  Rom  10 
6  19.20:  cf  Mk  7  10  from  the  Decalogue).  To  say 
that  "Moees"  or  "David  says,"  is  evidoitly  thus 
only  a  way  of  saying  that  "Scnpture  B^s,"  which 
is  the  same  as  to  say  that  "God  aaya."  ouch  modes 
of  citing  Scripture,  accordingly,  carry  ua  little 
yond  merely  connecting  the  name,  or  perhaps  we 
may  say  the  individudity,  of  the  several  writers 
with  the  portions  of  Scripture  given  through  each. 
How  it  was  given  through  them  is  left  meanwhile, 
if  not  without  suggestion}  yet  without  specific  ex- 
planation. We  seem  safe  <mly  in  inferring  this 
much:  that  the  gift  of  Scripture  tiirough  its  human 
authors  took  place  by  a  process  much  more  intimate 
than  can  be  expressed  by  the  term  "dictation,"  and 
that  it  took  place  in  a  process  in  which  the  control 
of  the  Holy  spirit  was  too  complete  and  pervasive 
to  permit  the  human  qualities  of  the  secondary 
authors  in  any  way  to  condition  the  purity  of  the 
product  as  the  word  of  God.  The  Scriptures,  in 
other  words,  are  wmceived  by  the  writers  of  the 
NT  as  through  and  throu^  God's  book,  in  every 
part  expifessive  of  His  mindj  given  through  men 
alt^  a  fashion  which  does  no  viofence  to  their  nature 
aa  men,  and  constitutes  the  book  also  men's  book 
as  w^  as  God's,  in  every  part  CTprcssive  d  the  mind 
of  its  human  authoni. 

If  we  attempt  to  get  behind  this  broad  statement 
and  to  obtain  a  mora  detailed  conception  of  the 

activities  by  which  God  has  given  the 
10.  Actiri-  Scriptures,  we  are  thrown  back  upon 
ties  <^  God  somewhat  general  representations,  sup- 
in  Giving  ported  by  the  analogy  of  the  modes 
Scripture     of  God's  working  in  other  spheres  of 

His  operation.  It  is  very  deairable 
that  we  should  free  ourselves  at  the  outset  from  in- 
fluences arising  from  the  curroit  employment  of  the 
term  "inspiration"  to  designate  this  process.  This 
term  is  not  a  Bib.  term  and  its  etymological  impli- 
cations are  not  perfectly  accordant  wiw  the  Bib. 
conception  of  the  modes  of  the  Divine  operation  in 
giving  the  Scriptures.  The  Kb.  writers  do  not  con- 
ceive of  the  Scriptures  as  a  human  inoduct  breathed 
into  b^  the  Divme  Spirit,  and  thus  heaghtoied  in  its 
qualities  or  endowed  with  new  qualities;  bat  aa  a 
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Divine  product  produced  through  the  inBtrumen- 
t^ty  of  men.  They  do  not  conceive  of  these  men, 
by  whose  instnmientality  Scripture  is  produced, 
as  working  upon  their  own  initiative,  though  ener- 
gized by  God  to  greater  effort  and  higher  achieve- 
ment, but  as  moved  by  the  Divine  initiative  and 
borne  by  the  irresistible  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
along  ways  of  His  chooui^  to  ends  of  His  appoint- 
ment. The  difference  between  the  two  conceptions 
may  not  appear  great  when  the  mind  is  fixed  ex- 
clusively upon  the  nature  of  the  resulting  product. 
But  the^  are  differing  conceptions,  and  look  at  the 
production  of  Scripture  from  distinct  points  of  view 
— the  human  and  the  Divinej  and  the  involved 
mental  attitudes  toward  the  ori^n  of  Scripture  are 
very  diverse.  The  term  "inspiration"  is  too  firmly 
fixed,  in  both  theological  and  popular  usage,  as  the 
technical  designation  of  the  action  of  God  in  giving 
the  Scriptures,  to  be  replaced;  and  we  may  be 
thankful  that  its  native  implications  lie  as  close 
as  they  do  to  the  Bib.  conceptions.  Meanwhile, 
however^  it  may  be  justly  insisted  that  it  shall 
receive  ita  definition  from  the  representations  of 
Scripture,  and  not  be  permitted  to  impose  upon  oiu- 
thoui^t  ideas  of  the  origin  of  Scripture  derived 
from  an  analysis  of  its  own  implications,  etymo- 
lo^cal  or  historical.  The  Scriptural  conception  of 
the  relation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  human 
authors  in  the  production  of  Scripture  is  better  ex- 
pressed by  the  fieure  of  "bearing"  than  by  the  figure 
of  "inbreathing  ;  and  when  our  Bib.  writers  speak 
of  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  this  relation 
as  a  breathing,  they  represent  it  as  a  "breathing 
out"  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Spirit,  and  not  a 
"breathing  into"  the  Scriptures  by  Him. 

So  soon,  however,  as  we  seriously  endeavor  to 
form  for  ourselves  a  clear  conception  of  the  precise 

nature  of  the  Divine  action  m  this 
11.  General  "breathing  out"  of  the  Scriptures — 
Problem  of  this  "bearing"  of  the  writers  of  the 
Origin:  Scriptures  to  their  appointed  goal  of 
God'BPart  the  productioD  of  a  Dook  of  iHvine 

tnistwortluneBB  and  indefecUUe  au- 
thority— ^we  become  acutely  aware  of  a  more  deeply 
lying  and  much  wider  problem,  apart  from  which 
this  one  of  inspiration,  technically  so  called,  cannot 
be  profitably  considered.  This  is  the  geAeral  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  part  of 
God  in  all  that  complex  of  processes  by  the  inter- 
action of  which  these  books,  which  we  call  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  with  all  their  peculiarities,  and 
all  th^  qualities  of  whatever  sort,  have  been 
brought  into  being.  For,  of  course,  these  books  were 
not  produced  suddenly,  by  some  miraculous  act — 
handed  down  complete  out  of  heaven,  as  the  phrase 
goes;  but,  like  all  other  products  of  time,  are  the 
ultimate  effect  of  many  processes  cooperating 
through  long  periods.  There  is  to  be  considered, 
for  instance,  the  preparation  of  the  material  which 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  these  books:  in  a  sacred 
history,  say,  for  example,  to  be  narrated;  or  in  a 
religious  experience  wmch  may  serve  aa  a  norm  for 
record;  or  m  a  logical  elaboration  of  the  contents 
of  revdation  which  may  be  placed  at  the  service  of 
God's  people;  or  in  the  progressive  revelation  of 
Divine  truth  itself,  supplying  their  culminating 
contents.  And  there  is  the  preparation  of  the  men 
to  write  these  books  to  be  considered,  a  preparation 
physical,  intellectual,  sinritual,  which  must  have 
attended  them  throughout  their  whole  lives,  and, 
indeed,  must  have  had  its  banning  in  their  remote 
ancestors,  and  the  effect  of  which  was  to  bring  the 
right  men  to  the  right  places  at  the  right  times,  with 
the  ri^ht  endowments,  impulses,  acquirements,  to 
write  just  the  books  which  were  desired  for  them. 
When  "inspiration  "  technically  so  called,  is  super- 
induced on  lines  oc  preparation  like  these,  it  takes 


on  quite  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  bears 
when  it  is  thought  of  as  an  isolated  action  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  operating  out  of  all  relation  to  his- 
torical processes.  Representations  are  sometimes 
made  as  if,  when  God  wished  to  produce  sacred 
books  which  would  incorporate  His  will — a  series 
of  letters  like  those  of  Paul,  for  example — He  was 
reduced  to  the  necesuty  of  goii^  down  to  earth  and 
painfully  ecrutinizing  the  men  He  found  there, 
seeking  anxiously  for  the  one  who,  on  the  whole, 
promised  beet  for  His  purpose;  and  then  violently 
forcing  the  material  He  wished  expressed  throu^ 
him,  against  his  natural  bent,  and  with  as  little  loss 
from  his  recalcitrant  charactmsticaas  possible.  Of 
course,  nothing  of  the  sort  took  place.  If  God 
wished  to  give  His  people  a  series  of  letters  like 
Piuil's,  He  prepared  a  Paul  to  write  them,  and  the 
Paul  He  brouuit  to  the  task  was  a  Paul  who  spon- 
taneously would  write  just  such  letters. 

If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  know  what  esti- 
mate to  place  upon  the  common  representation  to 
the  effect  that  the  human  charactcr- 
18.  Effect  istics  of  the  writers  must,  and  in  point 
of  Human  of  fact  do,  condition  and  qualif^y  the 
Qualities:  writing  produced  by  them,  the  impU- 
PiOTidential  cation  bemg  that,  therefore,  we  cannot 
Preptntira  get  from  man  a  pure  word  of  God.  As 
light  that  passes  through  the  colored 
glass  of  a  cathedral  window,  we  are  told,  b  light 
from  heaven,  but  is  stained  by  the  tints  of  the  glass 
through  which  it  passes;  so  any  word  of  God 
which  is  passed  through  the  mind  and  soul  of  a  man 
must  come  out  discolored  by  the  personality  throu^ 
whit^  it  is  ^ven,  and  Just  to  that  degree  ceases  to 
be  the  pure  word  of  God.  But  what  if  thia  per^ 
sonidity  has  itself  been  formed  by  God  into  precisely 
the  personality  it  is,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
communicating  to  the  word  given  through  it  just 
the  coloring  which  it  gives  it?  What  if  the  colors 
of  the  stained-glass  window  have  been  designed  by 
the  architect  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
light  that  floods  the  cathedral  precisely  the  tone  and 
quality  it  receives  from  them?  What  if  the  word  of 
God  that  comes  to  His  people  is  framed  by  God 
into  the  word  of  God  it  is,  precisely  by  means  of 
the  qualities  of  the  men  formed  by  Him  for  the  pur- 
pose, through  which  it  is  given?  When  we  think 
of  God  the  Lord  giving  by  His  Spirit  a  body  of 
authoritative  Scriptures  to  His  people,  we  must 
remember  that  He  is  the  God  of  providrace  and  of 
grace  as  well  as  of  revelation  and  inspiration,  and 
that  He  holds  all  the  lines  of  preparation  as  fully 
under  His  direction  as  He  does  the  specific  operation 
which  we  call  technically,  in  the  narrow  sense,  by 
the  name  of  "inspiration."  The  production  of  the 
Scriptures  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  long  process,  in  the 
course  of  which  numerous  and  very  varied  Divine 
activities  are  involved,  providential,  gracious, 
nuraculous,  all  of  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  attempt  to  explain  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
production  <n  Scripture.  When  they  are  all  taken 
mto  account  we  can  no  longer  wonder  that  the 
resultant  Scriptures  are  constuitly  spoken  of  as 
the  pure  word  of  God.  We  wonder,  rather,  that  an 
additional  operation  of  God — what  we  caU  spe- 
cifically "inspiration,"  in  its  technical  sense — was 
thought  necessary.  Consider,  for  example,  how 
a  piece  of  sacred  history — say  the  Book  of  Ch,  or 
the  great  historical  work,  Gospel  and  Actn,  of 
Luke-^  brought  to  the  writing.  There  is  first  of 
all  the  preparation  of  the  history  to  be  written: 
God  the  Lord  leads  the  sequence  of  occiuronceB 
through  the  development  He  has  designed  for  them 
that  they  may  convey  their  lessons  to  His  people: 
a  "teleologicar'  or  "aetiological"  character  is  in- 
herent in  the  very  course  of  events.  Then  He  pre- 
pares a  man,  by  birth,  training,  experience,  gifts 
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of  grace,  and,  if  need  be,  of  revelation,  capable  of 
appreciating  this  historical  development  and  eager 
to  search  it  out,  thrilling  in  all  his  being  with  its 
lesaoDS  and  bent  upon  m^ung  them  clear  and  effect- 
ive to  others.  When,  then,  by  His  providence,  God 
sets  this  man  to  work  on  the  writing  of  this  history, 
vill  there  not  be  qwntaneously  written  by  him 
the  history  which  it  waa  Divinely  intended  should 
be  written?  Or  oonmder  how  a  psahnist  would 
be  prepared  to  put  into  moving  verse  a  piece  of 
nonnative  religious  experience:  now  he  would  be 
bom  with  just  the  right  quality  of  religioussenfflbility, 
of  parents  through  whom  he  should  receive  just 
the  right  hereditary  bent,  and  from  whom  he  should 
get  precisely  the  right  religious  example  and  train- 
ing, in  circumstances  of  life  in  which  his  religious 
tendenoeB  should  be  developed  precisely  on  right 
lines;  how  he  would  be  brought  throu^  just  the 
right  experiences  to  auicken  in  him  the  precise  emo- 
tions  he  would  be  caUed  upon  to  express,  and  finally 
would  be  placed  in  precisely  the  ex^encies  which 
would  call  out  their  expression.  Or  conader  the 
providential  preparation  of  a  writer  of  a  didactic 
einstlfr— by  means  of  which  he  should  be  given  the 
intdlectual  breadth  and  acuteness,  and  be  trained  in 
babitudeti  of  reasoning,  and  placed  in  the  atuations 
which  would  call  out  precisely  the  argumentative 
presentation  of  Christian  truth  which  was  required 
of  him.  When  we  give  due  place  in  our  thoughts 
to  the  universality  of  the  providential  government  of 
God,  to  the  minuteness  and  completeness  of  its 
away,  and  to  its  invariable  efficacy,  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  ask  what  is  needed  beyond  this  mere  provi- 
dential government  to  secure  the  production  of 
sacred  books  which  should  be  in  eveiy  detail  abeo- 
hitdy  accordant  with  the  Divine  wul. 

The  answer  is.  Nothing  Is  needed  beyond  mere 
providence  to  secure  eaax  books — provided  only 
that  it  does  not  lie  in  the  Divine  pur- 
13.  "luBpi-  pose  -that  these  books  should  possess 
tation*'  qualities  whidi  rise  above  the  powers 
More  than  of  men  to  produce,  even  under  the 
"Ftovi-  most  complete  Divine  guidance.  For 
doBce"  providenoe  is  guidance;  and  guidance 
can  bring  one  only  so  far  as  his  own 
power  can  carry  him.  If  hri^ts  are  to  be  scaled 
above  man's  native  power  to  achieve,  then  some- 
thing more  than  guidance,  however  effective,  is 
necessary.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  superinduc- 
tion,  at  the  end  of  the  long  process  of  the  production 
of  Scripture,  of  the  additional  Divine  operation 
which  we  call  technically  "inspiration."  By  it, 
the  Saint  of  God.  flowing  confluently  in  with  the 
providaitially  ana  graciously  detennined  woric^  of 
men,  spontaneously  producmg  under  the  Divine 
directaons  the  writings  appointed  to  thenL  gives 
the  product  a  Divine  qu^ty  unatttunable  by  human 
powers  alone.  Thus  these  books  become  not  merely 
the  word  of  godly  men,  but  the  immediate  word  of 
God  Himself,  sp^Jdng  directly  as  such  to  the  minds 
ai^  hearts  of  every  reader.  The  value  of  "inspi- 
ration*' emergei^  thus,  as  twofold.  It  gives  to  the 
books  written  under  its  "bearing"  a  quality  which 
is  tndy  sup^human;  a  trustworthiness,  an  author- 
itVj  a  searchic^ess,  a  profundity,  a  profitableness 
which  is  alto^ther  Divine.  And  it  speaks  this 
Irvine  word  immediately  to  each  reader's  heart 
and  conscience ;  so  that  he  does  not  require  to  make 
his  way  to  God,  painfulty,  perhaps  even  xmcertainly , 
throu^  the  words  of  His  servants,  the  human  in- 
stiumentB  in  writing;  the  Scriptures,  but  can  listen 
directly  to  the  Divme  voice  itself  speaking  imme- 
diately in  the  Scriptural  word  to  him. 

That  the  writers  of  the  NT  themselves  conceive 
the  Scriptures  to  have  been  produced  thus  by  Di- 
vine operations  extending  through  the  increasing  ages 
and  involving  a  multitude  of  varied  activities,  can 


be  made  clear  by  simply  attending  to  the  occasional 
rcferencee  th^  make  to  this  or  that  step  in  the 

f process.  It  lies,  for  example,  on  the 
ace  of  their  expositions,  that  they 
of  NT  looked  upon  the  Bib.  history  as  teleo- 
Writers  logical.  Not  only  do  they  tell  us  that 
to  This  "whatsoever  things  were  written  afore- 
time were  writtoi  for  our  learning, 
that  through  patirace  and  through  comfort  of  the 
scriptures  we  might  have  hope  (Rom  16  4;  cf 
Rom  4  23.24) ;  they  speak  also  of  the  course  of  the 
historical  events  themselves  as  guided  for  our  bene- 
fit: "Now  these  things  happened  unto  them  by  way 
of  example" — in  a  typical  fashion,  in  such  a  way 
that,  as  they  occurred,  a  typical  character,  or  pre- 
dictive reference  impressed  itself  upon  them;  that 
is  to  say,  briefly,  the  history  occurred  as  it  did  in 
order  to  bear  a  message  to  us — "and  th^  were 
written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of 
the  ages  are  come"  (1  Cor  10  11;  cf  ver  6).  Ac- 
cordingly, it  has  become  a  commonplace  of  Bib.  ex- 
position that  "the  history  of  redemption  itself  is  a 
typically  progressive  one"  (Ktiper),  and  is  "in  a 
manner  impregnated  with  the  prophetic  element," 
BO  as  to  form  a  "part  of  a  great  plan  which  stretches 
from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  first  consummation  of  all 
things  in  glory;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  reveals  the  mind 
of  God  toward  man,  carries  a  respect  to  the  future 
not  less  than  to  the  present"  (P.  Fairbaim).  It  lies 
equally  on  the  face  of  the  NT  allu^ons  to  the  sub- 
ject that  its  writers  understood  that  the  preparation 
of  men  to  become  vehicles  of  God's  message  to  man 
was  not  of  yesterday,  but  had  its  b^pnnii^  in  the 
very  origin  of  their  being.  The  call  by  which  Paul, 
tot  example,  was  made  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  Buddoi  and  mparently  without  antecedents: 
but  it  is  precisely  this  Paul  who  reckons  this  call 
as  only  one  step  in  a  long  process,  the  be^nnings  of 
which  antedated  his  own  existence:  "But  when  it 
was  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  who  separated  me, 
even  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me 
through  his  grace,  to  reve^  his  Son  in  me"  (Gal  1 
15.16;  cf  Jer  1  5;  Isa  49  1.5).  The  recognition 
by  the  writers  of  the  NT  of  the  experiences  oiGod's 
^ace,  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them  as  an 
mt^al  element  in  their  fitting  to  be  the  bearers  of 
His  gospel  to  others,  finds  such  pervasive  expression 
that  the  only  difficulty  is  to  select  from  the  mass  the 
most  illustrative  passages.  Such  a  statement  as 
Paul  gives  in  the  opening  verses  of  2  Cor  is 
thoroughly  typical.  There  De  represents  that  he 
has  been  afflicted  and  comforted  to  the  end  that 
he  nu^t  "be  able  to  comfort  them  that  are  in  any 
affliction,  through  the  comfort  wherewith"  he  had 
hims^  been  "c<nnforted  of  God."  For,  he  explains, 
"Whether  we  are  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  comfort  and 
salvation;  or  whether  we  are  comforted,  it  is  for 
^our  comfort,  which  worketh  in  the  patient  endur- 
ing of  the  same  sufferings  which  we  fdso  suffer"  (2 
Cor  1  4-6).  It  is  beyond  question,  therefore,  that 
the  NT  writers,  when  they  declare  the  Scriptures 
to  be  the  product  of  the  Divine  breath,  and  oqdain 
this  as  meaning  that  the  writers  o!  these  Scriptures 
wrote  them  only  as  borne  by  the  Holy  Spuit  in 
such  a  fashion  that  they  spoke,  not  out  of  thon- 
selves,  but  "from  God,"  are  thinking  of  this  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  only  as  the  final  act  of  God  in  the 
production  of  the  Scriptures,  superinduced  upon  a 
long  series  of  processes,  providential,  gracious, 
miraculous,  by  which  the  matter  of  Scripture  had 
been  prraHucd  tot  writing,  and  the  men  for  writing 
it,  and  the  writii^  of  it  lad  been  actualhr  brought 
to  pass.  It  is  this  final  act  in  the  xnoductitm  of 
Scnpture  which  is  technically  called  "inqnraUon"; 
and  inspiration  is  thus  broi^t  before  us  as,  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers  of  the  NTj  that  particular 
opo-ation  of  God  in  the  {ffoduction  of  Scripture 
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which  takes  effect  at  the  very  point  of  the  writine 
of  Scripture — understanding  the  term  "writing" 
here  as  inclusive  of  all  the  processes  of  the  actual 
composition  of  Scripture,  the  investigation  of  docu- 
ments, the  collection  of  facta,  the  excogitation  of 
conclusions,  the  adaptation  of  exhortations  as 
means  to  ends  and  the  like — with  the  effect  of  givii^ 
to  the  resultant  Scripture  a  specificalty  supematural 
character,  and  constituting  it  a  Divme,  as  well  as 
human,  book.  Obviously  the  mode  of  operation 
of  this  Divine  activity  moving  to  this  result  is  con- 
ceived, in  full  accord  with  the  analogy  of  the  Divine 
operations  in  other  spheres  of  its  activity,  in  provi- 
dence and  in  jgrace  alike,  as  confluent  with  the 
human  activities  operative  in  the  case;  as,  in  a 
word,  of  the  nature  of  what  has  oome  to  be  known 
as  "immanoit  action." 

It  will  not  escape  observation^iat  thus  "inspira^ 
tion"  is  made  a  mode  of  "revelation."  We  are 
often  exhorted,  to  be  sure,  to  distinguish 
16.  "Inspi-  sharply  between  "inspiration"  and 
zmtion"  and  "revelation";  and  the  exhortation  is 
**ReTeUi-  just  when  "revelation"  is  taken  in  one  - 
tkm'*  of  its  narrower  senses,  of.  say,  an  ex- 

ternal manifestation  oif  God,  or  of  an 
Immediate  communication  from  God  m  words. 
But 'iiu^iration"  does  not  diffra  from  'Revelation" 
in  these  narrowed  senses  as  genus  from  genus,  but 
as  a  species  of  one  genus  differe  from  another. 
That  operation  of  Goawhich  we  call  "inspiration," 
that  is  to  say.  that  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
by  which  He  '"bears"  men  in  the  process  of  com- 
posing Scripture,  so  that  they  write,  not  of  them- 
sdves,  but  ''from  God,"  ie  one  of  the  modes  in  which 
Qod  makes  known  to  men  Wa  bdng.  Bis  will,  Bia 
operations.  His  purposes.  It  is  as  distinctly  a 
mode  of  revelation  as  any  mode  of  revelation  can 
be,  and  therefore  it  performs  the  same  office  which 
all  revelation  performs,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  express 
words  of  Paul,  it  makes  men  wise,  and  makes  them 
wiseuntosalvation.  All  "special"  or  "supernatural" 
revelation  (which  is  redemptive  in  its  very  idea, 
and  occupies  a  place  as  a  substantial  element  in 
God's  Teaanptive  processes)  has  preoiBely  this  for 
its  end  j  and  Scripture,  as  a  mode  of  the  redemptive 
revelation  of  God,  finds  its  fundamental  purpose 
just  in  this:  if  the  "inspiration"  by  which  Scripture 
IB  produced  renders  it  tnietworthy  and  authorita- 
tive, it  renders  it  trustworthy  and  authoritative 
only  that  it  may  the  better  serve  to  make  men  wise 
unto  salvation.  Scripture  is  conceived,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writers  of  the  NT,  not  merely 
aa  the  record  of  revelations,  but  as  itaelf  a  part  of 
the  redemptive  revelation  of  God:  not  merely  as 
the  record  of  the  redemptive  acts  by  which  God  is 
saving  the  world,  but  as  itself  one  of  these  redemp- 
tive acts,  having  its  own  part  to  play  in  the  great 
work  of  establishing  and  building  up  the  kingdom 
of  God.  What  gives  it  a  place  among  the  redemp- 
tive acts  of  God  is  its  Divine  ori^ation,  taken  m 
its  widest  sense,  as  inclumve  of  all  the  Divine 
openiiam,  providential,  gracious  and  eniressly 
supwnatural,  by  which  it  has  been  made  just 
what  it  is — a  body  of  writings  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation,  and  prt^table  for  making  the  man 
of  God  perfect.  What  gives  it  its  place  among  the 
modes  of  revelation  is,  however,  specifically  the  cul- 
minating one  of  these  Divine  operations,  which  we 
call  "inspiration";  that  is  to  say,  the  action  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  so  "bearing"  its  human  authors 
in  thdr  work  of  producing  Scripture  as  tiiat  in 
these  Scriptures  the^  speak,  not  out  of  Ihemselves, 
but  "from  God."  It  is  this  act  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Scriptures  may  prop^y  be  called  "God- 
breathed.^' 

It  has  been  customary  among  a  certain  school 
of  writers  to  speak  of  the  Scriptures,  because  thus 


"insiurBd,"  as  a  Divinfvhuman  book,  and  to  appeal 
to  tiie  an^ogy  of  Our  Lord's  Di^&human 

sonality  to  explam  their  peculiar  quali- 

16.  Scrip-  ties  as  such.  The  expression  calls 
tures  a  attention  to  an  important  fact,  and 
Divine-  the  analogy  holds  good  a  certain  di»- 
Human  tance.  There  are  human  and  Divine 
Book?         sides  to  Scripture,  and,  as  we  cuiscMily 

coounine  it,  we  may  perceive  in  it,  alter- 
nately, traits  which  suggest  now  the  one,  now  the 
other  factor  in  its  origm.  But  the  analogy  with 
Our  Lord's  Divine-human  personality  may  easily 
be  pressed  beyond  reason.  There  is  no  hypostatic 
union  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  Scrip- 
ture; we  cannot  parallel  the  "inscripturation"  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Scriptures  are  morely  the  product  of  Divine 
and  human  fwees  workii^;  tcwether  to  produce  a 

firoduct  in  the  production  of  which  the  human 
orces  work  under  the  initiation  and  prevalent  di- 
rection of  the  Divine:  the  person  of  Our  Lord  unites 
in  itself  Divine  and  human  natures,  each  of  which 
retains  its  distinctnees  while  op^^ting  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other.  Between  such  diverse  things 
there  can  exist  only  a  ranoteanalc^;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  aosAogy  in  the  present  instance  amounts 
to  no  more  than  that  in  both  eases  Divine  and 
human  factors  are  involved,  though  very  differ- 
ently. In  the  one  they  unite  to  constitute  a  Divine- 
human  person,  in  the  other  they  cooperate  to  per- 
form a  Divine-human  work.  Even  so  distant  an 
analogy  may  enable  us,  however,  to  recognize  that 
as,  in  the  case  of  Our  Lord's  person,  the  hiiman 
nature  remains  tiuly  human  while  yet  it  can  never 
fall  into  sin  or  error  because  it  can  never  act  out  of 
relation  with  the  Divine  nature  into  conjunction 
with  which  it  has  been  brought;  so  in  the  case  <rf 
the  production  of  Scripture  by  the  conjoint  action 
of  human  and  Divine  factors,  the  human  factors 
have  acted  as  hiiman  factors  a&d  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  product  as  such,  and  yet  cannot  have 
fallen  into  that  error  which  we  say  it  is  human  to 
fall  mto^  because  they  have  not  acted  apart  fnm 
the  IMvme  factors,  by  theansdveSj  but  tmly  under 
their  unerring  guidance. 

The  NT  testimony  is  to  the  Divine  orig^  and 
qualities  of  "Scripture";  and  "Scripture"  to  the 
'writers  of  the  NT  was  fundamentally, 

17.  Scrip-  of  cours^  the  OT.  In  the  primary 
ture  of  NT  passage,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
Writers  ''every'*  or  "all  Scripture"  is  "God- 
Was  the  OT  breathed,"  the  direct  reference  is  to 

the  "sacred  writings"  whidi  Timothy 
had  had  in  knowledge  since  his  infamy,  and  these 
were,  of  course,  just  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews 
(2  Tim  S  16).  What  is  explicit  here  is  implicit 
in  all  the  allusions  to  inspired  Scriptures  in  the  NT. 
Accordingly,  it  is  fre<}uently  said  that  our  entire 
testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  concerns 
the  OT  alone.  In  many  ways,  however,  this  is 
overstated.  Our  present  concern  is  not  with  the 
extent  of  "Scripture"  but  with  the  nature  of 
"Scripture";  and  we  cannot  present  here  the  con- 
siderations which  justify  extesiding  to  the  NT  the 
inspiration  which  the  NT  writras  attribute  to  the 
OT.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  point 
out  simply  that  the  NT  writers  obviously  them- 
selves  made  this  extension.  They  do  not  for  an 
instant  imagine  themselves,  as  minist^  of  a  new 
covenant,  leas  in  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  God  than 
the  ministon  of  the  old  covenant:  they  fredy 
recognise,  indeed,  that  they  have  no  si^iency 
of  themselves,  but  they  know  that  God  has  made 
them  sufficient  (2  Cor  S  5.6).  They  prosecute 
their  work  of  proclaiming  the  gospel,  thc^ore,  in 
full  confidence  that  they  speak  ''by  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(1  Pet  1  12),  to  whom  th^  attribute  both  the 
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matter  and  form  of  their  teaching  (1  Cor  2  13). 
They,  therefore,  speak  with  the  utmost  assurance 
(tf  their  teaching  (Gal  1  7.8);  and  they  issue  com- 
m&nds  with  the  completest  authority  (1  Thess  4 
2.14;  2  These  S  6.12),  making  it,  indeed,  the  test 
of  miether  one  has  the  Spirit  that  he  should  reoog- 
niie  what  they  demand  as  command  matte  of  God 
(1  Cor  14  37).  It  would  be  stnmge,  indeed,  if 
these  high  clums  were  made  for  their  oral  teaching 
and  commandments  exclusively.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  are  made  explicitly  also  for  their  written  in- 
junctions. It  was  "the  things"  which  Paul  was 
'Sniting,"  the  recf^nition  of  which  as  conmiands 
of  the  LcHtl,  he  makes  the  test  of  a  Spirit4ed  man 
(1  Cor  14  37).  It  is  hia  "word  by  this  ejHstle," 
obedioice  to  which  be  makes  the  condition  of  Chris- 
tian c<»nmumon  (2  Thess  8  14).  There  seems  in- 
volved in  such  an  attitude  toward  their  own  teach- 
ing, oral  and  written,  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  NT 
wntera  to  something  very  much  Uke  the  "inspira- 
tion" which  they  attribute  to  the  writers  of  the  OT. 

And  all  doubt  is  dispelled  when  we  observe  the 
NT  writers  placing  the  writings  of  one  another  in  the 
same  categozy  oi  "Soripture"  with  the 
18.  loclii^  books  of  the  or.  The  same  Paul  who, 
sion  of  NT  ui  2  Hm  8  16,  declared  that  'every'  or 
'all  scripture  is  God-breathed'  had 
alreadywritten  in  1  Tim  6  18:  "For  the  scripture 
suth.  Thou  shall  not  muzsle  the  ox  when  he  Ireadeth 
outthecom.  And.Thelaborerisworthyofhishire." 
The  first  clause  here  is  dmved  from  Dt  and  the  seo- 
ond  from  the  Gospel  of  Lk,  tho\^  both  are  cited 
as  tcwetbw  eonstituting,  or  better,  forming  part  of 
the  'wiipture"  ^riiich  Paul  adduces  as  so  authori- 
tative as  by  its  mere  citation  to  end  all  strife. 
Who  shall  say  that,  in  the  declaration  of  the 
later  ep.  that  "all"  or  "every"  Scripture  is  God- 
breathed,  Paul  did  not  have  Lk,  and,  ^ong  with  Lk, 
whatever  other  new  books  he  classed  with  the  old 
under  the  name  of  Scripture,  in  the  back  of  his 
mindf  akmg  with  those  old  books  which  Timothy 
had  had  in  nis  hands  from  infancy?  And  the  same 
Peter  who  declared  that  every  "prophecy  of  scrip- 
ture" was  the  product  of  men  who  cnrake  "from 
God,"  being  'home'  by  the  Holy  Ghost  f2  Pet  1  21), 
in  this  same  ep.  (8  16),  places  Paul's  Epp.  in  the 
category  ctf  Scripture  along  with  whatever  other 
books  deserve  that  name.  _  For  Paul,  says  he,  wrote 
these  epp.,  not  out  of  lua  own  wisdom,  but  "ao- 
eording  to  the  wisdom  ^ven  to  him,"  and  though 
there  are  some  things  in  them  hard  to  M  understood, 
yet  it  is  only  "the  ignorant  and  unstedfast"  who 
wrest  these  difficult  passages — as  what  else  could 
be  expected  of  men  who  wrest  "dso  the  other 
Scriptures"  (obviously  the  OT  is  meant) — "unto 
their  own  destruction  ?  Is  it  possible  to  say  that 
PetCT  could  not  have  had  these  epp.  of  Paul  also 
lurking  somewhere  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  along 
with  "the  other  scriptures,"  when  be  told  his  readers 
that  every  "propheoy  ctf  scripture"  owes  its  origin 
to  the  i^evailing  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
What  must  be  understood  in  estimatmg  the  testi- 
mony of  the  NT  writers  to  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture is  that  "Scripture"  stood  in  their  minds  as  the 
title  of  a  unitary  boc^  of  boolm,  throi^out  the  gift 
<^  God  through  His  Spirit  to  His  people;  but  t£at 
this  body  of  writings  was  at  the  same  time  under- 
stood to  be  a  growing  aggregate,  so  that  what  is 
aatd  of  it  applies  to  the  new  books  which  were  being 
added  to  it  as  the  Spirit  gave  than,  as  fully  as  to  the 
old  books  wluch  had  come  down  to  them  from  thdr 
hoaiy  past.  It  ia  a  mere  matter  of  detail  to  deter- 
nune  fvedsdy  what  new  books  were  thus  included 
by  tiiem  in  the  category  "Scripture."  Hiey  tell 
us  some  of  them  themBelves.  Those  who  received 
Ukdi  from  tiidi  hands  tell  us  of  others.  And  when 
we  put  the  two  bodiee  of  testimony  together  we  find 


that  the^  constitute  just  our  NT.  It  is  no  pressure 
of  the  witness  of  the  writers  of  the  NT  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scripture,  therefore,  to  look  upon  it 
as  covering  the  entice  body  of  "Scriptures,"  the  new 
books  which  they  were  themselves  adding  to  tiiis 
aggregate,  as  well  as  tbo  old  books  which  th^  had 
received  as  Scripture  from  the  fathers.  Whatever 
Cfm  lay  clum  by  just  right  to  the  appellation  of 
"Scripture,"  as  employed  in  its  eminent  sense  by 
those  writers,  can  by  the  same  just  right  lay  claim 
to  the  "inspiraticm  which  they  ascribe  to  this 
"Scripture." 

LiTBBATDu. — J.  OOThard,  Loet  Thtolea.,  Locus  I; 
F.  Turretln,  Inttii.  Tkeol.,  Locub  II:  B.  de  Moor,  Camnt. 
in  /.  Mareini  Comp.,  cap.  U;  O.  Booge,  3y$t.  Theot,,  New 
York,  1871. 1,  lfil-86;  Beary  B.  Smith,  The  IntpiratioH 
«f  tkt  Hotif  8erivt»rf,  New  Yoric,  1856,  new  ed,  Clndn- 
naU,  1891;  A.  Kuyper,  Bneaelgvadit  dtr  keiliat  Ood- 
ffel««n»«>d.  1888-89. 1047  0,  WTiBneof  Sacrtd  Th*aL. 
New  YorIc  1898,  341-063:  also  De  Sehrift  het  woord 
Qodt,  Tlel,  1870:  R.  Bavlnck,  Qer^ormt*rd«  Dogmaiiek^, 
Kampen,  1906.  J,  400-627:  B.  BMdane,  The  Vertal  In- 
•pirolion  of  the  Seripturea  Satailiahad,  Bdlnburgh,  1830; 
J.  T.  Bedc,  SihUUunf  in  daa  Svalm*  dtr  ehriatlieiun 
Uhn,  Stuttgwt,  1838,  2d  ed,  1870;  A.  O.  Rudelbadi. 
"Die  Lehre  yon  der  Inspiration  der  hdl.  Bciirift," 
ZnUekrifi  fUr  dit  ffctammte  Lvtktriieht  Tkaoloffie  und 
Rireh9,  1840,  1,  1841,  1,  1842,  1;  B.  R.  L.  GhwaBen. 
Thioptitutlie  ou  in»piraticn  pUnikrt  dea  tainie*  4e^ltu^••^ 
Paris,  1842,  ET  by  B.  N.  mrk,  New  Ywk.  1842;  also 
Theopneuttia;  tks  Pttnary  Intpiraiion  of  tk«  Holy 
ScHpturM,  David  Boott's  tt.  refldited  and  revised  by 
B.  w.  Carr,  with  a  ineface  by  O.  H.  Spurgeon,  London, 
1888;  William  Lee.  Tht  Intj^ion  of  the  HoluScripiuree, 
DrawOaa  Lecture,  1863,  New  YoiIe,  1867;  James  Ban- 
nerman,  Inapiration:  the  InfattibU  Truth  and  Divine 
Authorittfof  the  Holy  Seripturee,  Edinburgh,  1865;  P.  L. 
Patton.  T&«  Intpiraiion  of  the  5eripiure«.  Philadelphia, 
1869  (revfewlng  Lee  and  Bannerman) ;  Charles  Elliott, 
A  Treatiee  on  tho  Inipiralion  of  the  Holy  Seripturee, 
Edinburgh.  1877;  A.  A.  Hodge  and  B.  B.  Warfleld, 
"Inspiration,"  Preebylerian  Review,  April,  1881,  also 
tract.  PhUadelphla.  1881;  R.  Watts,  The  Rule  of  Faith 
and  the  Doetnne  of  Impiration,  EdlnblirKh,  1885;  A. 
Cave.  The  Impiration  of  the  OT  Inductitely  Conaidered, 
liOndon,  1888:  B.  Manlr,  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Intpira- 
iion, New  York,  1886;  W.  Bohnert,  Die  Inepxralion  der 
heiliqen  Schrift  und  ihre  Beitreiter,  Leipzig,  18SQ;  A.W. 
Dleckhofl,  Die  Intpiraiion  und  Irrthumlotiokeit  der 
heiligen  Sehrift,  Leipzig.  1891;  J.  Wlchelhaus.  Die  Lehre 
der  heiligen  Schrift.  Stuttmrt.  1892;  J.  Macgr^or,  The 
BetekUion  and  the  Record,  EdlnburKh,  1893;  jTUrqunart, 
The  Impiration  and  Aeeuraey  of  the  Holy  Senpturea, 
London,  1896;  C.  Peach.  i>a  Inapinaiona  Baeraa  Berip- 
turae,  Frelburv,  1906;  Jamea  Orr,  Smloifon  and  Inapin- 
tion,  London,  1910. 

Benjamin  B.  Wabfisld 
INSTAITT,  in'stant,  INSTAHTLT,  in'stant-li: 
Derivative  from  Lat  inaUxn,   Found  m  E^.  with 
various  meanings  from  the  15th  cmt.  to  the  present 

time. 

Listaiit  is  used  once  in  Isa  29  5  in  the  sense  of 
immediate  time;  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  urgent, 
pressing;  lk  3S  23,  where  "were  instant"  istheAV 
tr  of  the  vb.  ^a-^rro,  epikeinto;  Rom  12  12,  where 
it  is  involved  in  the  vb.  vpovKopTqtiie,  proakarieriO; 
cf  Acts  6  4.  In  2  Tim  4  2  it  stands  for  the  es* 
pressive  vb.  hrlfri^i,  epistWd,  "stand  to." 

Instantly  (uivently,  stedfastly)  is  the  AV  render- 
ing of  two  different  Gr  phrases,  <rwm>Sa.lait,  spou- 
(joids,  found  in  Lk  7  4;  and  i"  ^(rrmfft.  «n  ekte- 
nefo,  in  Acts  26  7.  In  both  cases  ARV  rendera 
"earnestly."  Russell  Benjamin  Miller 

INSTRUCTION,  in-stnik'shun.  See  Catbohibt; 
Education;  School. 

INSTRUMENT,  in'stroo-ment  C^?,  k-ll;  in 
Gr  pi.  Mm,  hdpla,  Bom  6  13):  The  word  m  the  OT 
is  used  for  utensils  for  service,  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  sanctuary  (cf  Ex  26  9;  Nu  4  12.26.32; 
1  K  19  21:  1  Ch  9  29;  2  Ch  4  16,  AV);  for 
weapons  of  war  (1  S  8  12;  1  CSi  12  33.37,  etc); 
notably  for  musical  installments.  See  Music. 
The  members  of  the  body  are  described  b^  Paul 
(Rom  •  13)  as  "instruments"  to  be  used  in  the 
service  of  righteousness,  as  before  they  wcaie  in 
the  service  of  unrighteousness. 
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inSTRUHENTS  OF  MUSIC  (Q'^^^,  shoR- 
shim):  Thus  RV  and  AV  (1  S  18  6),  RVm  "tri- 
an^es"  or  "tfaree-etringed  inatrumeDts."  See 

MUBIC. 

INSURSECTIOn',  in-Bu-^'Bhun:  The  word  in 
Fb  64  2  AV  IB  changed  in  RV  into  "tumult";  in 
Ezr  4  19  (vb.)  it  represents  the  Aram.  Kipjl ,  n*«d', 
to  "lift  up  oneself."  In  the  NT  vrdtrtt,  aidsis,  is 
rendered  "insurrection"  in  Mk  15  7  AV  (where  of 
the  vb.  "made  insurrection"),  but  in  Lk  28  19.25 
"sedition."  RV  correctly  renders  "insurrection" 
throughout;  also  in  Acts  24  5  "insurrectionB"  for 
AV  "sedition." 

INTEGRITT,  in-teg'ri'ti  (DH,  tSm,  Tf^t^,  tum- 
mdh):  The  tr  of  tOm,  "Bimplicity,"  "soundness," 
"completeness,"  rendered  also  '''upright,"  "per- 
fection." Its  original  sense  appears  in  the  pluase 
I'tOm  (1  K  22  34  ;  2  Ch  18  33),  "A  certain  man 
drew  his  bow  at  a  venture,"  m  "Hcb,  in  his  sim- 
plicity" (cf  2  S  16  11,  "in  their  simplicity").  It 
IS  tr*"  "integrity"  (Gen  20  5.6;  1  K  9  4;  Ps  7  8; 
26  21;  26  1.11;  4112;  78  72;  Prov  19  1;  20 
7),  in  all  which  places  it  seems  to  carry  the  meaning 
of  eomplicity,  or  uncoity  of  heart  and  intention, 
truthfulness,  uprightness.  In  the  pi.  (ttmmlm)  it 
18  one  of  the  words  on  the  breastolate  of  the  hi^ 
priest  (Ex  88  30;  Dt  8S  S;  Ezr  2  63;  Neh  7  65), 
one  of  the  sacred  lots,  indicating,  perhaps,  "inno- 
cence" or  "integrity"  (LXXoKi/ieia).  SeeUaiMAND 
Thxjmmim.  Another  word  tr**  "integrity"  is  iumrndh. 
from  tdmam,  "to  complete,"  "be  upright,"  "perfect, 
only  in  Job  2  3.9;  27  5;  31  6;  Prov  U  3. 

The  word  "intt^ty"  does  not  occur  in  the  NT. 
but  its  equivalents  may  be  seen  in  "uncerity, 
"truth,"  the  "pure  heart,"  the  "single  eye,"  etc. 
In  the  above  sense  of  gimpUcUy  of  intetmon  it  is 
equivalent  to  being  honest,  mncere,  genuine,  and 
is  fundamental  to  true  character. 

W  L  Walkeb 

IWTELLIGEITCE,  in-tel'i-gens  ("T'S,  bin):  Oc- 
curs only  once  in  AV  as  the  tr  of  feln,  "to  dis- 
criminate" (frequently  tr^  "to  understand"),  in 
Dnl  11  30  AV,  ''[he  shall]  have  intelligence  with 
them  that  forsake  the  holy  covenant,"  RV  renders 
"have  regard  unto  them.  "Intelligence"  occurs 
in  2  Mace  8  0  AV,  in  the  sense  of  informaUon  (so 
RV). 

IITTEND,  in-tend',  INTENT,  in-tent':  Early 
Eng.  words  derived  from  Lat  and  used  in  AV, 
sometimes  in  RV,  to  translate  a  number  of  different 
expreesioDB  of  the  original. 

Intend  is  sometimes  used  in  Eng.  in  the  literal 
sense  of  Lat  intendere,  "to  stretch,"  but  in  the  Eng. 
Bible  it  is  used  only  of  the  direction  of  the  mind 
toward  an  object.  Sometimes  it  is  used  of  mere 
design  (W^Xw,  wi^Ho).  Acta  6  35  AV;  20  13;  or 
of  desired  action  (WXw,  thSlo),  Lk  14  28  AV; 
again  of  a  fixed  purpose  (BoC}iOfMt,  bo^hmai), 
Acts  6  28;  12  4;  or,  finally,  of  a  declared  intention 
i'&mar),  Josh  22  33  AV;  2  Ch  28  13  AV. 

bitent  is  used  only  of  purpose,  and  is  the  tr  some- 
Umes  of  a  conjunction  {nha'SbhUr),  2  S  17  14; 
(/Wan),  2  K  10  19;  (Twi,  WrMi),Eph  8  10;  some- 
times of  an  in&iitive  of  pmpose,  1  Cor  10  6;  or  of 
a  preposition  with  pronoun  (eli  tovto,  eis  (oiito).  Acts 

9  21,  and  sometimes  of  a  subst.  (XArv,  l^^go),  Acts 

10  29.  This  variety  of  original  expressions  repre- 
sented in  the  Eng.  by  single  terms  is  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  extent  of  interpretation  embodied 
in  our  Eng.  Bible. 

.  RnasBLL  Benjamin  Miller 

INTBRCBSSIOIT,  in-ter«e^'un  pagha\ 
"tomakeinterceasitm";  tniginaUy  "to  Btnke  upon," 


or  "against"^  then  in  a  good  sense,  "to  assail  any- 
one with  petitions,"  "to  urge,"  and  when  on  behalf 
of  another,  "to  intercede"  [Ruth  1  16:  Jer  7  16; 
27  18:  Job  SI  15;  Gen  28  8;  Isa  68  12;  Jer 
86  25}.  A  umilar  idea  is  found  in  ivrtutit, 
teuxia,  used  as  ''petitdon,"  and  in  the  NT  "intav 
cession."  The  £!ng.  word  is  derived  from  Lat 
intercede,  "to  comeMtwcCTi,"  which  strangely  has 
the  somewhat  opposed  meanings  of  "obstruct  and 
"to  interpMe  on  behalf  of"  a  person,  and  finally  "to 
intercede."  The  growth  of  meaning  in  this  word 
in  the  various  laneuf^es  is  highly  suggestive.  In 
the  Or  NT  we  find  the  word  in  1  Tim  2  1:4  6; 
hmiyxAvm,  eniugchAnd,  is  alao  found  in  Rom  8 
26-34): 

Etymolosr  and  Meaning  of  Term  In  the  OT  and  NT 

I.    Mam'B  iHTMCnBIDM  FOB  HlK  FsLLOW-HaV 

1.  Patriarchal  Bxampka 
3>  InterosnlooB  of  MoBes 

8.  The  Pro!^«es  of  Rellghm,  8e«  tai  Mom'  In- 
terceatlons 

4.  IntOTcesaory  Prayer  In  Ivael's  Lata  History 

5.  The  BiM  of  OiBdal  IntercBwion 

6.  Samuel  u  an  InteroeMor  %m  Judse.  Meat  and 
Prophet 

7.  Intercenlon  In  the  Poetic  Books 

8.  The  Booki  of  Wbdom 

0.  The  Prophetfl'   Suocesaion   to  Moeei  and 
Samuel 

10.  The  Pitefe  snd  Intercenlon 

11.  Interceaalon  In  the  GOnwls 

13.  InteroeMory  Prayers  of  the  Church 
13.  Intercession  Pound  la  the  Eplsdn 
n.   Imtbbcbbbioh  PaBFBCTBD  IN  Chbibt'b  OmcB 

AND  IN  TRB  ChttRCH 

III.   Intercebbion  of  thb  Holt  Spibit 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  determined  by  its 
use  in  1  Tim  2  1,  "I  exhort,  therefore,  first  of  all, 
that  supplications,  prayers,  intercG»- 
Etymology  sions,  thanksgivings,  be  made  for  all 
and  Mean-  men  ;  where  the  different  kinds  of 
ing  of  Term  prayers  appear  to  be  distipfflished. 

Considraaole  discussion  has  arisen  on 
the  exact  meaning  of  these  words.  Augustine  refers 
them  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Eucharist.  This  seems 
to  be  importing  the  significance  of  the  various  parte 
of  the  ceremony  as  observed  at  a  time  much  later 
than  the  date  of  the  passage  in  question.  "Suppli- 
cations" and  "prayers"  refer  to  general  and  specific 
petitions;  "intercessions"  will  then  have  the  mean- 
mg  of  a  request  concerning  others. 

Intercession  is  prayer  on  behalf  of  another,  and 
naturally  arises  from  the  instinct  of  the  hmnan 
heart — ^not  merely  prompted  by  affection  and  inter- 
est, but  recognizing  that  God  s  relation  to  man  is 
not  merely  individual,  but  social.  Religion  thus 
involves  man's  relations  to  his  fellow-man,  just  as 
in  man's  social  position  intercession  with  one  on 
behalf  of  another  is  a  common  incident,  becoming, 
in  the  development  of  society,  the  function  of  ap- 
pointed oflicials;  as  in  legal  and  courtly  procedure, 
so  in  religion,  the  spontaneous  and  f^cctionato 
prayer  to  God  on  behalf  of  another  grows  into  the 
re^ar  and  orderly  service  of  a  duly  appointed 
pnesthood.  Intercession  is  thus  to  be  r^arded: 
(1)  as  the  spontaneous  act  of  man  for  his  fellow- 
man;  (2)  the  official  act  of  developed  sacerdotalism; 
(3)  the  perfecting  of  the  natural  movement  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  typified  function  of  priesthood  in 
the  int^Yies^on  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

/.  Man'*  Intmrcmtthn  for  /fif  FmBoW'Man. — 
Many  such  prayers  are  recorded  in  Scripture.  The 
sacxificial  act  of  Noah  may  have  been 
1.  Patri-  partly  of  this  nature,  for  it  is  followed 
aichal  by  a  promise  of  God  on  behalf  of  the 
Examples  race  and  the  earth  at  large  (Gen  8  20- 
22).  Such  also  is  Abraham's  prayer 
for  Ishmael  (Gen  17  18);  Abraham's  prayer  for 
Sodom  (Gen  18  23-33):  Abraham  for  Abimelech 
(Gen  20  17).  Jacob's  blessiiw;  of  Joseph's  sons 
is  of  die  nature  of  intercession  (Gen  48  8-23).  His 
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dying  blessing  of  his  sons  is  hardly  to  be  regarded 
as  intercessory;  it  is,  rather,  declarative,  although  in 
the  ease  of  Joseph  it  approacheR  intercession.  The 
i^sence  of  distinct  intercessory  prayer  from  Abra- 
ham to  Moses  is  to  be  observed,  and  shows  how  in- 
tmsely  personal  and  individual  the  religious  con- 
sciousness was  still  in  its  undeveloped  quality.  In 
Moses,  however,  the  social  element  finds  a  further 
development,  and  is  interesting  as  taking  up  the 
qHiit  of  the  Father  of  the  FaiUiful.  Moses  is  the 
creator  of  the  national  spirit.  He  lifts  religion  from 
its  somewhat  sdfiah  character  in  the  patriarchal 
life  to  the  higher  and  wider  plane  of  a  natiimal  and 
racial  fellowdiip. 

The  pn^resBive  character  of  the  Divine  leading  of 
man  is  found  thus  in  the  development  of  the  inter- 
cessory spirit,  e.g.  Moses'  pray^  for  the 
%.  Jntet'  removal  of  plagues  (Ex  16  26 f);  for 
cesaioiu  of  water  at  Rephioum  (17  4) ;  for  victory 
Hoses  over  Amatek  (17  8-16);  prayer  for 
the  people  after  the  golden  calf  (Ex 
Sa  11-14.21-34;  SS  12  f);  after  the  renewal  of  the 
tables  of  stone  (34  9);  at  the  setting  forth  and 
stopping  of  the  Ark  (Nu  10  35  f ) ;  after  the  burning 
at  Taberah  (Nu  11  2) ;  for  the  healing  of  Miriam's 
leprosy  (13  13):  after  the  return  of  the  i^iee  (14 
13-19);  after  the  destruction  bjy^  serpents  (Nu  SI 
7);  for  direction  in  the  case  of  the  dai^ters  of 
Za<^hehad  (87  5);  for  a  successor  (27  15);  recital 
of  his  prayer  for  the  people  for  their  entrance  into 
Canaan  (I>t  3  23  f) ;  recital  of  his  prayer  for  the 
people  after  the  worehip  of  the  golden  calf  (9  18  ff); 
recital  of  prayers  for  the  rebellious  people  (Dt  9 
25-29) ;  a  command  to  him  who  pays  bis  third-year 
tithes  to  offer  prayer  for  the  nation  (26  16);  Moses' 
final  bleerang  of  the  tribes  (Dt  88). 

lliis  extenfflve  series  ot  the  intercesBOiy  pr^ers 
of  Moees  ftvmB  a  striking  illustration  of  the  growth 
of  religion^  represented  by  the  founder 
8.  The  of  the  national  life  of  Israel.  It  is  the 
Pn^ress  of  history  of  an  official,  but  it  is  also  the 
Religion  history  of  a  leader  whose  heart  was 
Seen  in  the  filled  with  the  intensest  patriotism  and 
biterces-  r^ard  for  his  fellows.  None  of  these 
nmu  prayers  are  perfunctory.   They  are 

Moses  the  vivid  and  raseionate  utterances  of 
a  man  full  of  Divine  enthusiasm  and 
human  affection.  They  are  real  prayers  wrung  from 
a  great  and  devout  soul  on  occasions  of  deep  and 
critical  importance.  Apart  from  their  imports^ce  in 
the  Mstory  of  Ifo^,  they  are  a  noble  record  of  a 
great  leader  of  men  and  servant  of  God. 

In  the  history  of  Joshua  we  find  only  the  praver  for  the 
people  after  the  sin  of  Achan  (Josh  7  6-9),  although  the 
commualcatlo  oa  from  God  to  Joshua  ue 
1  TntMmM.  numerous.  A  taint  Intercessory  note  may 
S12»!lr  heard  In  Deborah's  song  (Jgs  5  31). 
SOCTimyer  thoiuh  it  is  almost  sUeoced  by  the  stem  and 
ill  Later        warlike  tone  of  the  poem.   OideoD's  prayer 


who  helped  In  the  formation  of  the  rellgtous 
Qfe  of  his  people  (see  Jgs  6  24),  notwithstanding  the 
evident  lower  jiiane  on  which  be  stood  (Jgs  8  27) .  which 
may  acoount  partially  lor  the  apostasy  after  bw  death 
(JgB  8  33  f).  Manoah'8  prayers  (Jgs  13) 
L  The  Bise  ^  noted.  (The  satisfaction  of  Micah 
j>#  ntlMmt  at  securing  a  prleet  for  his  house,  and  the 
emmcMi  Bubeequent  story,  belong  rather  to  the  hls- 
iBtercesskMl  tory  of  oGOclal  Intercession  [Jgs  18;  see 
below],  as  also  the  Incmlry  of  the  people 
tlTODBh  Phbii^ias  u  ShUoh  JJgs  80  27  f],  and  tbe  peo- 
n's moumliig  iDd  pn^er  {Jgi  91  2  f  ].) 

Samuel  is  the  real  successor  of  Moses,  and  in 
connection  with  his  life  intercession  again  appears 
mne  flistinct  and  effective.  Hannah's  sons,  though 
clue%  of  thankfuIneBB,  is  not  without  the  inter- 
cessory spirit  (1  S  2  1-11).  So  also  of  Samuel's 
pn^er  at  Mizpeh  (1  S  7  5),  and  the  recognition  by 
the  ^eapSo  of  Samuel's  place  (1  S  7  S  f ;  see  also 


8  6.21;  10  17-25;  IS  19)  (for  the  custom  of  in- 
quiring of  tbe  Lord  through  a  se^  see  1  S  9  6-10); 

Samuel's  prayer  for  Sayl  (1  S  IS  11); 
6.  Samuel  Saul's  failure  to  secure  inquiry  of  God, 
as  an  Inter-  even  through  intercession  (1  S  28  6); 
cessor  in  Saul's  final  appeal  through  the  witch 
HiaPunc-  of  Endor  (1  8  28  7-20);  David's 
tionsas  prayer  to  God  (2  S  7  18);  David's 
Judgef  prayer  for  deliverance  of  the  people 
Priest  and  from  pestilence  (2  S  24  17);  Solo- 
Prophet       mon's  prayer  for  wisdom  to  govern  the 

people  (1  K  8  5-15);  Solomon's  prayer 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (1  K  8  12-61); 
Jeroboam's  appeal  to  the  man  of  God  to  pray  for 
the  healing  of  his  hand  (1  K  18  6) ;  Elijah  s  prayer 
for  the  widow's  son  (1  K  17  20);  Elijah's  prayer 
for  rain  (1  K  18  42);  EUsha's  prayer  for  the 
widow's  son  (2  K  4  33);  Elisha's  prayer  for  the 
opening  of  the  young  man's  eyes  (2  K  6  17); 
Hezekiah's  appeal  to  Isaiah  (2  K  10  4) ;  Heze- 
kiah's  prayer  (2  K  19  14-19);  Josiah's  command 
for  prayer  concerning  the  "book  that  is  found"  (2  K 
22  13).  In  Ch  we  find  David's  prayer  for  hia 
house  (1  Ch  17  16-27);  David's  prayer  for  de- 
liverance from  the  plague  (21  17);  David's  prayer 
for  the  people  and  for  Solomon  at  the  offenng  of 
gifts  for  tbe  temple  (29  10-19);  Solomon's  prayer 
at  the  consecration  of  the  temple  (2  Ch  6  1-42); 
Asa's  prayer  (14  11);  Jehosbaphat's  prayer  (2  Ch 
20  6-13);  Hezekiah's  prayer  for  the  people  who 
had  not  prepared  to  eat  the  Passover  (2  Ch  80  18); 
Josiah's  command  for  prayer  concerning  the  book 
(34  21).  In  the  Prophets  we  note  Ezra's  prayer 
(Ezr  9  5-15);  Ndiemiah's  prayer  (Neh  1  5-11); 
the  prayer  of  tlie  Levites  for  the  nation  (Neh  9  4- 
38). 

Tbe  poetic  books  furnish  a  few  examples  of  Inters 
cesBory  prayer:  Job's  Intercession  for  his  chlldrea  (Job 
1  5) ;  Job's  regret  at  the  absence  of  Inters 
1  Tn4.r  cession  (Job  16  21) ;  the  Lord's  command 
•  ■  "r  ,  tl»t  Job  should  pray  for  his  Menda  (Job  48 
cession  in  s).  it  is  remarkable  that  tbe  references  to 
the  Poetic  Intercession  In  the  Pss  ive  few ;  but  It  must 
nnnW  forgotten  that  the  psalm  Is  generally 

Duuas  2  lyrical  exprenlon  of  an  Intense  subjective 

condltloa.  This  does  not  seem  In  the  con- 
edousneas  of  Israel  to  have  reached  an  altruistic  devel-  • 
opment.  -  The  Pss  express  very  powerfully  the  -sense  of 
obligation  to  God,  consciousness  of  sin.  Indignation 
agi^st  the  aba  of  others.  Occasionally  the  patriotic 
spirit  leads  to  prayer  for  Israel;  but  only  rarely  does 
any  deep  sense  of  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  others  appear 
to  possess  the  hearts  of  Israel's  singers.  In  Ps  fl  12 
there  Is  a  hint  of  the  Intercessoir  ofQce  of  the  Son,  which 
reflects,  perhaps,  the  growth  oi  the  Messlaailc  spirit  in 
the  mind  of  Israel:  Ps  SO  Is  IntercessloDal;  it  Is  the 
prayer  of  a  people  iot  their  king.  In  Ps  8S  22  we  find 
a  prayer  for  the  redemptton  of  Israel,  as  In  Ps  SB  9. 
In  Ps  86  13  the  Psabuut  refers  to  his  Intercession  tor 
othws.  Butthe  "prayerretumedlntomlneown bosom," 
and  the  final  Issue  of  the  prayer  becomes  rather  denun^ 
datory  than  Interoessloaal.  The  penitence  of  Ps  61 
rises  into  a  note  of  prayer  for  the  cfty  {ver  18).  Some- 
times (Ps  60i  and  perhaps  Ps  67) .  the  prayer  Is  not  Indi- 
vidual but  for  the  community,  though  even  Aere  It  Is 
hardly  Intercession.  A  common  necessity  makes  a 
common  prayer.  In  Ps  69  tliere  Is  the  recognition  of 
the  Injury  that  folly  and  sm  may  do  to  others,  and  a  kind 
of  compensatory  note  of  intercession  is  heard.  Ps  7S 
^  regarded  by  some  as  the  royal  father's  prayer  for  his 
son  and  successor,  but  the  reading  of  the  title  adopted 
by  RV  takes  even  this  psalm  from  the  cat^ory  of  Inter- 
cession. In  Asaph's  Maschll  (Ps  74),  Intercession  is 
more  distinct;  it  Is  a  prayer  tor  the  sanctuary  and  the 
people  In  their  desolation  and  calamity.  Asaph  appears 
to  have  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  Moses,  as  In 
Ps  79  he  again  prays  for  the  deliverance  of  Jems ;  while 
a  faint  ecao  of  the  intercessory  plea  for  tbe  naUon  Is 
heard  In  Ethwi's  ps^m  (Ps  89)>  It  sotmds  faintly  In 
Pa  106.  luPs  182  we  seem  to  breathe  a  larger  and  more 
liberal  q)lrit.  It  contains  the  appeal  to  pray  for  the  peace 
of  Jerus  (ver  8),  as  if  the  later  thought  of  Israel  had 
begun  to  expand  beyond  the  mere  lunits  of  personal 
p^tence.  or  desire  for  deliverance,  or  denunciation  of 
the  enemy.  In  one  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees  (Ps  IM), 
there  is  the  somewhat  severely  ethical  prayer:  "Do 
good,  O  Jeh,  unto  those  that  are  good."  The  yearning 
for  the  salvation  of  man  as  man  has  not  yet  been  bom. 
The  Christ  must  come  before  tbe  fulness  of  Divine  love 
Is  shed  abroad  In  the  hearts  even  of  the  pious.  This 
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comparative  absence  of  Intercessory  prayer  from  the 
service- book  of  Israel,  and  Its  collected  expressions  of 
spiritual  experience,  la  Instructive.  We  find  continued 
references  to  those  who  needed  prayer:  but  for  the  most 
I«rt  these  references  are  descriptive  of  their  wickedness, 
or  denunciatory  of  their  hostllfty  to  the  Psalmist.  The 
Boole  of  Pss  Is  thus  a  striking  oommentary  on  Uie  growth 
of  Israel's  spiritual  life.  Intense  as  it  is  in  its  perception 
of  God  and  His  claim  on  human  righteousness,  it  is  only 
when  the  supreme  revelation  of  I>Ivlne  love  and  ttA 
regard  for  universal  man  has  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Our  Xiord  that  the  large  and  loving  spirit  which  inter- 
cesrion  signifies  Is  tonnd  in  the  experience  and  expressions 
of  the  pious. 

In  the  Wisdom  books  there  is  little,  if  any,  rttference  to 
Intercession.   But  they  deal  rather  with  eUiIcal  char- 
acter, and  often  on  a  merely  provldentiat 
8  The  uid  utilitarian  basis.    It  is  nouceable  that 

vn^t^H  the  only  reference  topleadlng  a  cause  is  said 
WlMOm  to  be  by  the  Lord  Himself  as  agabist  the 
Books  injustice  of  man  (Prov  SS  23) :  "Jeh  will 

plead  their  (the  poor's]  cause."  Action  on 
behalf  of  others  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
lUghly  regarded  by  the  current  ethics  of  tAxe  Israelite. 
Aldnd  ci  negative  helpfulness  Is  Indicated  In  Prov  24 
2B:  "Be  not  a  witness  against  thy  nelghtxir  without 
cause";  and  It  la  slgnlQcant  that  the  ofDce  of  advocate 
was  not  known  among  the  Jews  until  they  had  come 
under  tbB  authority  of  Rome,  when,  not  knowing  the 
forms  of  Rom  law.  Uiey  were  obliged  to  secure  the  aid 
of  ft  Bom  lawyer  liefore  the  courts.  Such  practitioners 
were  tomA  In  the  provinces  (Cle.  pr«  CoMo  c.  80); 
TertuUuB  (Acta  M  1 ;  was  sudi  an  advocate. 

In  the  prophetical  books  the  note  of  intercession 
reappears.  The  prophet,  though  primarily  a  mes- 
senger from  God  to  man,  has  also 
9.  The  somethii^  of  the  charact^  of  the  inter- 
I^ophets'  cesaor  (see  Isaiah'g  call,  Isa  6j.  Isa 
SoceeBBlon  S6, 36  exhibit  the  intw»»ory  char- 
to  Hoses  acteristicB.  Hie  request  of  Heze- 
and  Samnel  kiah  for  the  prayers  of  Isaiah  (Isa 
87  4),  and  the  answer  of  the  Lord 
unptied  in  ver  6,  recall  the  constantly  recurriDg 
service  of  Moses  to  the  people.  Hezeloah  himself 
becomes  an  intercessor  (vs  14-21).  In  Jer  4  10 
intercessioQ  ia  milled  with  the  words  of  the  messen- 
ger. The  an  of  the  people  hinders  such  prayers  as 
were  offered  on  thdr  behalf  (Jer  7  16;  of  11  14; 
14  11).  Intercessory  n-ayers  are  found  in  Jer  10 
23  ff;  147ff.l0-22,  The  message  of  Zedekiah  re- 
questing Jeremiah's  help  is  perhaps  an  instance  of 
seer-inquiry  as  much  as  intercession  (Jer  21  If; 
cf  1  S  9  19).  In  Jer  42  4,  the  prophet  consents 
to  the  request  of  Johanan  to  seek  the  Lord  on  behalf 
of  the  people.  The  Book  of  Lam  is  naturally  con- 
ceived  m  a  more  constantiy  recturring  spirit  of  inter- 
cesnon.  In  the  prophecies  Jeremiui  has  been  the 
messenger  of  God  to  the  people.  But,  after  the 
tas^phe,  in  his  sorrow  he  appeals  to  God  for  mercy 
upon  them  (Lam  2  20;  6  l.ld).,  Ezekiel  in  the 
same  way  is  rather  the  seer  of  visions  and  the  pro- 
phetic representative  of  God.  Yet  at  times  he 
appeals  to  God  for  the  people  (Ezk  9  8;  11  13). 
In  Dal  we  0nd  the  intercession  of  his  three  friends 
BOt^t  for  in  ord^  to  secure  the  revelation  of  the 
kmg's  dream  (Dnl  S  17);  and  Daniel's  prayer  for 
Jerus  and  her  people  (Dnl  9  16-10). 

In  the  Minor  Prophets  intercession  rarely  appears; 
even  in  the  graphic  pictures  of  Jonah,  thou^  the 
work  itself  shows  the  enlargii^  of  the  conception 
of  God's  relation  to- humanity  outside  of  Israel,  the 
prophet  himself  exhibits  no  tenderness  and  utters 
no  pleas  for  the  city  against  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  prophesy,  and  receives  the  implied  rebuke  from 
the  Lord  for  his  want  of  s^pathy,  caring  more  for 
the  perished  gourd  than  K>r  the  vast  population  of 
Nineveh,  whom  the  Lord,  however,  pitied  and 
spared  (Jon  4).  Even  the  sublime  prayer  of  Hab 
8  has  only  a  suggestion  of  intercession.  Zee  6  13 
relieves  the  general  severity  of  the  prophetic  mes- 
sage, consisting  of  the  threatenings  of  judgment, 
by  the  gleam  of  the  promise  of  a  royal  priest  whose 
office  was  partially  that  of  an  intercessor,  though 
the  picture  is  darkened  by  the  character  of  the 
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priesthood  and  the  people,  whose  services  had  been 
selfish,  without  mercy  and  compassion  (Zee  7  4.7). 
Now  the  spirit  of  tenderness,  the  larger  nature,  the 
loving  heart,  are  to  be  restored  to  Isiael  (Zee  8  16- 
23).  Other  nations  than  Israel  will  share  in  the 
men^  of  Giod.  In  Mai  2  7  we  find  the  priest 
rebuked  for  the  loss  of  his  intercessory  character. 

How  far  intorcesuon  was  regarded  as  a  special 
duty  of  the  priesthood  it  is  not  very  eaf^  to 
determine.   The  priestly  office  itself 

10.  The      was  undoubtedly  intercessory.   In  the 
Priest  and    offering  of  the  sacrifice  even  for  the 
]bitercei^on  individual,  and  certainly  in  the  nation- 
al functions,  both  of  tne  regular  and 

the  occamonal  cerenumies,  the  priest  represented  the 
individual  or  the  community.  In  Joel  S  17  the 
priests  are  distinctly  bidden  to  "weep  between  the 
porch  and  the  altar,  and  let  them  say,  Spare  thy 
people,  O  Jeh."  Mai  1  9  appeals  to  them  for 
mtercession  to  God,  and  the  graphic  scene  in  1  Mace 
7  33-38  shows  the  priests  interceding  on  behalf  of 
the  people  against  Nicanor. 

In  the  NT,  all  prayer  necessarily  takes  a  new  fonn 
from  its  relation  to  Our  Lord,  and  in  this  inter- 
cessory prayer  ^ares.   At  the  outset, 

11.  liiter-  Christ  teaches  prayer  on  behalf  of 
cession  in  those  "which  d^it^ully  use  you" 
the  Gospels  (Mt  6  44  AY).   How  completely  does 

this  chai^  the  entire  spirit  of  prayer! 
We  breathe  a  new  atmosphere  of  the  higher  revela- 
tion of  love.  The  LonPs  Prayer  (Mt  6  9-13)  is 
of  tluB  character.  Its  initial  word  is  social,  do- 
mestic; prayer  is  the  address  of  ohildren  to  Uie 
Father.  £jven  though  some  of  the  petitions  are  not 
original,  yet  their  place  in  the  prayer,  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  Mast^s  teaching,  exhibit  the  social  and 
altruistic  spirit,  not  so  pervaedveof  the  older  dis- 
pensation, "lliy  kingdom  come"  leads  the  order 
of  petitions,  with  its  essentially  intercessory  char- 
acter. The  forgiveness  of  others,  which  is  the 
measure  and  plea  of  our  own  foi^  veness,  brings  even 
those  who  have  wronged  us  upon  the  same  plane 
as  ourselves,  and  if  ue  plea  be  genuine,  how  can 
we  refuse  to  pray  for  them?  And  if  for  our  enemies, 
then  surely  for  our  friends.  In  Mt  7  11  f,  the 
good  things  sought  of  the  Father  are  to  be  mter- 
preted  as  among  those  that  if  we  desire  from  others 
we  should  do  to  them.  And  from  this  spirit  the 
intercessory  prayer  cannot  be  absent.   We  find  the 

Siirit  of  intercession  in  the  pleas  of  those  who  sought 
hrist's  help  for  their  fricmdSf  i^icb  He  was  always 
so  quick  to  recognize:  the  centurion  for  his  smrant 
(Mt  8  13);  the  friends  of  the  paralytic  (Mt  9  2-6), 
where  the  miracle  was  wrought  on  tne  ground  of  the 
friends'  faith.  Of  a  similar  character  are  the  re- 
quests of  the  woman  for  her  child  and  the  Lord's 
response  (Mt  16  23);  of  the  man  for  his  lunatic 
son  (17  14r-21).  There  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
intercessory  spirit  in  the  law  of  trespass,  specifically 
followed  by  the  promise  of  the  answer  to  the  j>rayer 
of  the  two  or  three,  agreed  and  in  fellowship  (Mt 
18  15-20),  with  the  immediately  attached  precepts 
of  forgiveness  (vs  21-35).  A  remarkiJsle  instance 
of  intercession  is  recorded  in  Mt  20  20-23,  where 
the  mother  of  Zebedee's  sons  makes  a  request  on 
behalf  of  her  chiklren;  the  added  expression,  "wor- 
shipping him,"  raises  the  occasion  into  one  of  int^ 
cesBOiy  primer.  Our  Lord's  r^uke  is  not  to  the 
prayw,  but  to  its  unmsdom. 

It  is  needless  to  review  the  esses  in  the  other 
Gospels.  But  the  statement  of  Mk  6  5f,  that 
Christ  could  not  p»form  mighty  works  because  of 
unbelief,  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  one  of  the  im- 
portant conditions  of  successful  intercession,  when 
contrasted  with  the  healing  conditioned  by  the 
faith  of  others  than  the  he^ed.  One  of  the  most 
distinct  examples  of  intercessory  prayer  is  that  d 
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iBtar.  ol  ChiM 


tlie  Lord's  interceaBion  for  Peter  CUc  22  31  f),  and 
for  thoae  who  crucified  Him  (Lk  38  34).  The  place 
of  interceenon  in  the  work  of  Christ  is  seen  clearly 
in  Our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer  (see  Intercession 
OF  Chkist),  where  it  is  conunanded  by  definite 
precept  and  promise  of  acceptance.  The  promise 
of  the  answer  to  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  very 
definite  (Jn  16  24).  Christ's  high-priestly  p^rayer 
is  the  sublimeet  height  of  prayer  to  God  and  is  into 
cesBory  throughout  (Jn  17);  Jn  16  26  does  not, 
as  some  have  held,  deny  Wm  intaceeuon  for  His 
disciples;  it  only  throws  open  the  approach  to  God 
Himself. 

Acta  introduces  us  to  the  worki^  of  the  fresh  ele- 
ments which  Christ  gave  to  life.  Hence  the  prayers 
of  the  church  becomeChristian  prayers, 
12.  bitei^  involving  the  wider  outlook  on  others 
eessoiy  and  on  the  world  at  large  which  Chris- 
Prayers  tianity  has  bestowed  on  men.  The 
of  the  prayer  of  the  ass^bled  believers  upon 
Chttrch  the  liberation  of  the  apostles  breathes 
this  spirit  (Acts  4  24-30).  The  con- 
secrating prayer  for  the  seven  was  probably  inter- 
oesBory  (Acta  6  6;  cf  Acts  1  24).  How  pathetic 
is  the  plea  of  Stephen  for  his  murderers  (Acts  7  60)1 
How  natural  is  mt«rcesaon  (Acts  8  24)1  Peter  at 
Joi9a(Acts  9  40);  the  church  making  prayer  with- 
out ceasing  for  Peter  (Acts  12  5.12);  the  prayer  for 
Barnabas  and  Saul  at  Antioch  (Acts  13  3);  Paul 
and  Barnabas  praying  for  the  churches  (Acte  14  23); 
the  church  at  Antioch  commending  Paul  and  Silas 
to  the  grace  of  God  (Acts  16  40);  Paul  and  the 
eiders  of  Ephesus  (Acts  SO  36),  are  all  examples, 
more  or  less  defined,  of  intercessory  prayer. 

In  tbe  E!pp>  we  may  expect  to  flad  Intercemion  more 
dlrtliictl7  flued  with  the  relation  of  prayer  throuKh 
Christ.   Paul  gives  us  many  ezamptes  In 

MT«»M_  liIsEpp.:  for  the  Romans  (Bom  1  9);  the 
.  incei^  Splrifa  Intepcedlng  (8  27);  Paul's  prayer 
CeSSloa  for  his  race  (10  1);  his  request  for  prayers 
Fotmd  In       (IS  30);  the  help  that  he  found  from  the 

 prayer  of  his  friends  (2  Cor  1  11);  prayer 

tbe  JfplSUea        ^  Corinthian  diurch  (2  Oor  18  7); 

for  tbe  Bpheslans  (Bph  1  i&-23;  8  14- 
21;  see  also  Eph  6  18;  PhU  1  3-11.19;  Col  1  3.9;  4  3; 
1  ThesB  1  2;  0  23.25;  2  Theos  1  2);  a  definite  com- 
mand that  Interoeodon  be  made  for  all  men  and  for  kings 
and  those  In  authority  (1  Tim  fl  1.2);  his  prayer  tor 
Tlmotl^  (2  Tim  1  3);  for  Philemon  (Ter4):  and  prayer 
to  be  offered  for  the  sick  by  the  elders  of  the  church 
(Jas  B  14-18:  see  also  He  18  lB-21;  1  Jn  It  14  S). 

U.  h»tmrc*awm  Pwrfmcimd  in  Chriat'a  Offie*  and 

m  thm  Charch. — This  review  of  the  interceswon  of 
the  Scriptures  prepares  us  for  the  development  of 
a  roecific  office  ot  intercession,  perfectly  realised 
in  Christ.  We  have  seen  Moses  complying  with 
the  people's  request  to  represent  them  b^ore  Qod. 
In  a  lai^  and  genoous  spirit  the  leador  of  Israel 
intocedsB  with  God  for  his  natjon.  It  was  natural 
that  this  striking  example  of  interceasoiy  prayer 
should  be  followed  by  otho*  leaders,  azul  that  the 
gradually  developed  system  of  rdi^ous  worship 
slwuld  furnish  the  conception  of  the  priest,  and  esp. 
the  high  priest,  as  the  intercessor  for  those  who  came 
to  the  sacrifice,  "niis  was  particularly  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  great  Day  of  Atonemoit,  when  aft^ 
offering  fOT  mmsdf,  the  his^  priest  f^ered  the  sac- 
rifice fortiie  whole  people.  Thi8officialact,however, 
does  not  do  away  with  the  mtawessory  character 
of  prayer  as  offered  by  mm.  We  have  seen  how  it 
runs  through  the  whole  history  of  Israel.  But 
it  is  found  much  more  distinctly  in  the  Christian 
life  and  apparently  in  the  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian assembly  itself.  Paul  continually  refers  to  his 
own  intercessory  prayers,  uid  seeks  for  a  similar 
service  oa  hia  own  behalf  from  those  to  whom  he 
writes.  Intercession  is  thus  based  upon  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  heart  filled  by  love  and  adeepsym- 
patbede  sense  of  ration  to  others.  Christ's  inter- 
eraBovy  pnyer  is  ttie  highest  ezanq^  and  patton 


<A  this  form  of  pn^rer.  His  intercessions  for  His 
disciples,  lor  His  crucifiers,  are  reccoded.  and  the 
sacred  record  rises  to  the  supreme  hragnt  in  the 
prayer  of  Jn  17.  In  this  prayer  the  following  chai^ 
acteristics  are  to  be  found :  (1)  It  is  based  upon  tha 
intimate  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  FatJber.  This 
gives  to  such  prayer  its  justification;  m^  it  be  said, 
its  right.  (2)  It  follows  the  completest  fulfilment 
of  duty.  It  is  not  the  mere  expresuon  of  desire, 
even  tat  otiiras.  It  is  the  crown  of  effort  on  thor 
behalf.  He  has  revealed  God  to  His  discinjes.  He 
has  given  to  them  God's  words;  therefore  He  pi^rg 
for  them  (Jn  17  6.7-9).  (3)  It  recognizes  the  Di- 
vine, unbroken  relation  to  the  object  of  the  prayer: 
"X  am  no  more  in  the  world,  and  these  are  in  tha 
world,  and  I  come  to  Thee.  Holy  Father,  keep," 
etc  (ver  11).  (4)  The  supreme  end  of  the  prayw 
is  salvation  from  the  evil  of  the  world  (ver  15). 
(5)  The  wide  aweep  of  the  pray»  and  its  chief  ob- 
jects—unity with  God,  and  uie  jnearaice  with  Christ, 
and  tiie  indwelling  of  the  Divine  love.  Hie  prayer 
is  a  model  for  all  mtercessoiy  prayor.  See,  further, 
Intercession  of  CBnisr;  Pbatebs  op  Christ; 
Offices  of  Christ. 

Ill,  Jnlmrc*»mon  of  th*  Holy  Spirii. — In  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  intercession,  there  arises  a 
most  interesting  question  as  to  whether  the  Ho^ 
Spirit  is  not  presented  in  Scriptures  aa  an  inter- 
cessor. The  text  in  which  the  doctrine  seems  to  be 
tai^t  is  that  of  Rom  8  26  f :  "In  like  manner  the 
Spirit  aJso  hdpeth  our  infirmity:  for  we  know  not 
how  to  pray  as  we  ought;  but  the  Spirit  himself 
maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered ;  and  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts 
knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he 
maketh  interceeuon  for  the  saints  according  to  the 
will  of  God."  By  far  tbe  laiver  number  of  expod- 
tors  have  undOTtood  by  the  $>irit,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  older  commentators,  in  general,  T^er  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Tholuck,  Ewald,  Philipfn,  Meytx, 
most  of  the  Amer.  theologians  and  Eng.  commenta- 
tors, as  Shedd,  Alford,  Jowett,  Wordsworth,  inter- 
pret it  in  the  same  way.  Lange  and  Olahausen 
refer  it  to  the  human  spirit.  Undoubtedly  the 
"groanings"  have  led  to  the  denial  of  the  reference 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  very  form  of  the  word 
tr^  "helpeth"  indicates  codperation,  and  this  must 
be  f>f  something  other  than  the  spirit  of  man  him- 
self. The  undoubted  difficulties  of  the  passage, 
which  are  strongly  urged  by  Lange  (see  Lange's 
Comm.  on  Rom  8  26),  must  be  acknowledged.  At 
the  same  time  the  statement  seems  to  be  very  clear 
and  definite.  An  explanation  has  been  given  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  referred  to  as  dwelling  in  us, 
and  thus  n^ftking  intercession.  The  Divine  Spirit 
is  Bud  to  be  a  Spirit  of  supplication  (Zee  IS  10). 
The  distinction  which  is  made  between  the  inter- 
cession of  Christ  in  heaven  in  His  priestly  office 
and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  intercedmg  within  the 
souls  of  believers,  referred  to  by  Shedd  (see  Comm. 
on  Rom),  must  be  carefully  usecl,  for  if  pressed  to  its 
extreme  it  would  lead^  to  the  materialization  and 
localization  of  the  Divine  nature.  Moreover,  may 
not  the  interceemon  of  Our  Lord  be  r^arded  as 
b^ig  partially  exonplified  in  that  of  the  Spirit 
whom  He  has  declared  to  be  His  agent  and  repre- 
sentative? If  Christ  dwells  in  believers  by  His 
Spirit,  His  intercession,  esp.  if  subjective  in  and  with 
their  spirits,  m^  properly  be  described  aa  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ll.  D.  Bevan 

IKTERCESSIOR  OF  CHRIST :  The  general  con- 
ception of  Our  Lord's  mediatorial  office  is  specially 
summed  up  in  His  intercession  in  which  He  appears 
in  His  hi^-priestly  office,  and  also  as  intoneding 
with  the  Father  on  behalf  of  that  humamty  whose 
cause  He  had  eqioused. 
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The  functi<m  of  prieethood  as  developed  under 
Judaism  involved  the  position  oi  mediation  be- 
tween man  and  God.  The  priest 
1.  Christ's  represented  man,  and  on  man's  behalf 
^tercesdon  approached  God;  thus  he  offered  sacri- 
Viewed  in  fice,  interceded  and  gave  to  the  offerer 
Its  Priestly  whom  he  represented  the  benediction 
Aspect  and  expression  of  the  Divine  accept- 
ance. (For  the  various  forms  of  these 
offerings,  see  roecial  articles.)  As  in  sacrifice,  so 
in  the  work  of  Christ,  we  find  ^e  proprietarv  rights 
0^  the  offerer  in  the  sacrifice.  For  man,  Christ  as 
one  with  man,  and  yet  in  EGs  own  personal  right, 
offers  Himself  (see  Rom  6;  and  cf^Gal  4  6  with 
He  2  11).  There  was  also  the  transfer  of  guilt 
and  its  conditions,  typically  by  laying  the  haod  on 
the  head  of  the  animal,  which  then  bore  the  sins  of 
the  offerer  and  was  presented  to  God  by  the  priest. 
The  acknowledgment  of  sin  and  ttie  surrender  to 
God  is  completely  fulfilled  in  Christ's  offering  of 
Himself,  and  His  death  (cf  Lev  3  2.8.13:  16  21; 
with  Isa  68  6;  2  Cor  6  21).  Our  Lord's  ioter- 
eesBory  quality  in  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  is  not  only 
indicated  by  the  imputation  of  ^uilt  to  Him  as 
representing  the  ednnerj  but  also  m  the  victory  of 
His  life  over  death,  which  is  then  given  to  man  in 
God's  acceptance  of  His  rqiresratative  and  sub- 
stitute. 

In  the  Ep.  to  the  He,  the  intwoessory  character 
of  Our  Loni's  high-priestly  office  is  triuiBferred  to 
the  heavenly  condition  and  work  of  Christ,  where 
the  relation  of  Christ's  work  to  man's  condition  is 
r^arded  as  being  still  continued  Id  the  heavenly 
place  (see  He  9  11-28).  This  entrance  into  heaven 
18  once  for  all,  and  in  the  person  of  the  high  priest 
the  wa^  is  open  to  the  very  preaence  of  God.  From 
aae  pomt  m  view  (He  10  12)  the  priestly  service 
of  the  Lord  was  concluded  and  gathered  up  into 
His  kingly  office  (vs  13.14-18).  But  from  another 
point  of  view,  we  ourselves  are  bidden  to  enter  into 
the  Holiest  Place;  aa  if  in  union  with  Christ  we  too 
become  a  kingly  priesthood  (Bo  10  19-22:  and 
cf  1  Pet  2  9). 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  right 
of  entrance  into  the  most  Holy  Place  is  one  that 
depends  entirdy  upon  our  vital  union  with  Christ, 
He  appears  in  heaven  for  us  and  we  with  Him,  and 
in  this  sense  He  fulfils  the  second  duty  of  His  high- 
{Hiestly  office  as  intercessor,  with  the  added  con- 
ception drawn  from  the  legal  advocacy  of  the  Rom 
court.  TTie  term  tr^  "Advocate"  in  1  Jn  2  2  is 
rapiKXtfTot,  vardklStM,  which  in  Jn  14  16  is  tr<* 
"Comforter.''  The  word  is  of  familiar  use  in  Gr 
for  the  l^al  advocate  or  patronua  who  appeared 
on  behalf  of  his  client.  Thus,  in  the  double  sense 
of  priestly  and  legal  representative,  Our  Limi  is  our 
intercessor  in  Heavm. 

Of  the  modes  in  which  Christ  carries  out  His  inter- 
cessory office,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  except  so 
far  as  we  may  furly  deduce  them  from  the  ptu-ase- 
ology  and  su^ested  ideas  of  Scripture.  As  high 
priest,  it  may  surely  be  right  for  us  to  aid  our  we^ 
faith  by  assuring  ourselves  that  Our  Lord  pleads 
tax  us,  while  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  deprave  our  thought  concerning  the  glorified 
Lord  by  the  metaphors  and  analogies  of  earthly 
relationship. 

The  intercessory  work  of  Christ  mw  thus  be 
represented;  He  represents  man  before  God  in  His 
perfect  nature,  His  exalted  office  and  His  completed 
work.  The  Scripture  word  for  this  is  (He  9  24) 
"to  appear  before  the  face  of  God  for  us."  There 
is  also  an  active  intercesuon.  This  is  the  office  of 
Ouz  Lord  as  advocate  or  paraldetoB.  That  this 
conveys  some  relation  to  the  aid  which  one  who  has 
broken  the  law  receives  from  an  advocate  cannot 
be  overiooked,  and  we  find  Christ's  interceewon  in 
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this  aspect  broii^t  into  connection  with  the  texts 
which  refer  to  justification  and  its  allied  ideas  (see 
Rom  8  34;  1  Jn  2  1). 

In  Prayers  or  Chbibt  (q.v.),  the  intercessory 
character  of  many  of  Our  Lord's  prayers,  and  esp. 

that  of  Jn  17,  is  considered.  And  it 
2.  Christ's  has  been  impossible  far  Christian 
Intercessoiy  thought  to  dtvest  itself  of  the  idea 
Work  from  tliat  the  heavenly  intercession  of  Christ 
the  Stand-  is  of  the  order  of  prayer.  It  is  im- 
point  of  possible  for  us  to  know:  and  even  if 
Prayer        Christ  now  prays  to  the  Father,  it  can 

be  in  no  way  analogous  to  earthly 
prayers.  The  thought  of  some  portion  of  Christen- 
dom distinctly  combined  prayer  m  the  heavenly  work 
of  the  Lord.  There  is  danger  in  extreme  vienra. 
Scriptural  expressions  must  not  be  driven  too  far, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  emptied 
of  aJl  their  contents.  Modem  Protestant  teaching 
has,  in  its  protest  against  a  merely  physical  concep- 
tion of  Our  Lord's  state  and  occupation  in  heaven, 
almost  sublimed  reality  from  His  intercessory  work. 
In  Lutheran  teaching  the  intercession  of  Our  Lord 
was  said  to  be  "vocS,"  "verbal"  and  "oral."  It  has 
berai  well  remarked  that  such  forms  of  .prayer  re- 

auire  flesh  and  blood,  and  naturally  the  teachers  of 
le  Reformed  churches,  for  the  most  part,  have  con- 
tented  themselves  (as  for  example  Hodge,  Syvt. 
Theol.,  II,  593)  with  the  declaration  that  "the 
intercesnon  of  Christ  mcludes:  (1)  His  appearing 
before  God  in  our  behalf,  as  the  sacrifice  for  our 
sins,  as  our  high  priest,  on  the  ground  of  whose 
worK  we  receive  the  remission  of  our  sins,  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  needed  good;  (2)  de- 
fence against  the  sentence  of  the  law  and  the  charges 
of  Satan,  who  is  the  great  accuser;  (3)  His  offering 
Himself  as  our  surely,  not  only  that  the  demands  m 
justice  studl  be  shown  to  be  satisfied,  but  that  His 
people  shall  be  obedient  and  faitiiful;  (4)  the  obla- 
tion of  the  persons  of  the  redeoned,  sanctifying 
their  prayers,  and  all  their  aernces,  rendnin^  them 
acceptable  to  God,  through  the  savor  d  his  own 
merits." 

Even  this  expresdon  of  the  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  intra^iesmon  of  the  Lord,  cautious  and 
spiritual  as  it  is  in  its  i^^)lication  to  Christian 
thought  and  wcnship,  must  be  carefully  guarded 
from  a  too  complete  and  materialistic  use.  With- 
out this  care,  worship  and  devout  tiiought  may 
become  d^aded  and  fall  into  the  mechanical  forms 
by  which  Our  Lord's  position  of  intercessor  has 
be^  reduced  to  very  little  more  than  an  imaginative 
and  spectacular  process  which  goes  on  in  some 
heavenly  place.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
metiwhoneal  and  symbolic  ori^  of  ihe  ideas  which 
constitute  CSuist's  interoession  is  always  in  danger 
of  dominating  and  materi^ising  the  spiritual  r^- 
ity  of  His  intotsessbnal  office.     Ll.  D.  Bbtan 

INTEREST,  in'tgr-est  (1^},  neahekk,  Vft^, 
maahghd';  t*ko«,  Uikos) :  The  Heb  word  neshekh  is 
from  a  root  which  means  "to  bite";  thi^s  interest  is 
"something  bitten  off."  The  other  woitl,  maakahd', 
means  "lending  on  interest."  The  Gr  term  is  from 
the  root  tlktd,  "to  produce"  or  "beget."  hence  in- 
terest is  something  begotten  or  produced  by  money. 
The  Heb  words  are  usually  tr»  "usury,"  but  thjs 
meant  the  same  as  interest,  all  int^^  odng  reck- 
oned as  usury. 

Long  before  Abraham's  time  money  had  been 
loaned  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  in  Baoylonia  and 
almost  certfdnly  in  Egypt.  The  CH  gives  regula- 
tions regarding  the  lading  and  borrowingpf  money, 
the  usual  interest  bmng  20  per  cent.  Sometimes 
it  was  only  11}  and  13),  as  shown  by  contract  tab- 
lets. In  one  case,  if  the  loan  was  not  p^d  in  two 
months,  18  per  cent  interest  would  be  charged. 
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Cum,  dates,  onions,  etc,  were  loaned  at  interest. 
Thus  Mosee  and  Israel  would  be  familiar  witti  com- 
mercial loana  and  interest.  In  Israel  there  was  no 
system  of  credit  or  commercial  loans  in  Moses'  time 
and  after.  A  poor  man  borrowed  because  he  was 
poor.  The  law  of  Moses  (Ex  22  25)  forbade  loan- 
ms  at  interest.  There  was  to  be  no  creditor  and  no 
taker  of  interest  among  them  (Lev  26  36.37).  Dt 
permits  them  to  lend  on  interest  to  a  foreigner 
(Dt  2$  19.20),  but  not  to  a  brother  Israelite.  That 
this  was  considered  the  proper  thing  in  Israel  for 
centuries  is  seen  in  Ps  16  5,  while  Prov  28  8  im- 
plies that  it  was  an  unusual  thii^,  interest  being 
generally  exacted  and  profit  made.  Ezekiel  con- 
demns it  as  a  heinous  sin  (Ezk  18  8.13.17)  and  holds 
up  the  ideal  of  righteousness  as  not  taking  interest 
(22  12).  Isa  24  2  implies  that  it  was  a  business 
in  that  age,  the  lender  and  borrower  being  social 
types.  Jeremiah  implies  that  there  was  not  always 
the  best  feeling  between  lenders  and  borrowers 
(16  10).  According  to  Neh  6  7.10,  rich  Jews  were 
InuUng  to  others  and  exacting  heavy  interest.  Ne- 
bemian  condemns  such  conduct  and  forbids  its  con- 
tinuance^ citing  himself  as  an  example  of  lending 
without  interest.  The  lenders  restored  1  per  cent 
of  that  exacted. 

In  the  NT,  references  to  interest  occxir  in  the 
parable  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  19  23)  and  of  the  Talents 
(Mt  26  27).  Here  the  men  were  expected  to  put 
their  master's  money  out  at  interest,  and  condem- 
DatioQ  followed  the  failure  to  do  so.  Thus  the 
principle  of  receiving  interest  is  not  condemned  in 
the  OT,  only  it  was  not  to  be  taken  from  a  brother 
Israelite.  In  the  NT  it  ia  distinctly  oicouraged. 
See  also  Ububt.  J.  J.  Rutb 

INTERMEDDLE,  in-tSr-med"I  {T^,  '6rabh, 
"to  mix  up  [self]  with  something,"  "mingle  in," 
"share/*  "take  interest  in") :  The  word  occurs  only 
once  (IVoT  14  10)  in  a  passage  descriptive  of  "the 
ultimate  solitude  of  each  man's  soul  at  all  times." 
"The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bittemeas." 

"Nor  even  the  tenderast  heart,  and  next  oar  own. 
Know  half  the  reasons  why  we  mile  and  sigh." 

(Ctl  K  8  38.)  Something  there  is  in  every  sorrow 
which  no  one  else  can  share.  "And  a  stranger  doth 
pot  intermeddle  with  its  joy,"  not  necessarOv  in  an 
interfering  or  any  offensive  way,  but  simply  does 
Dot  share  or  take  any  interest  in  the  other's  joy. 

For  "intenneddleth  with"  (Prov  18  1  AV),  RV 
gives  "rageth  against"  (m  "quarrelleth  with"). 

M.  O.  Evans 

INTERHEDUTE,  in-t«r-me'di-ftt,  STATE.  See 
Ebckatologt  of  thb  NT. 

IHTXRPRETATION,  in-tflr-pr^t&'shun :  Is  a 
generic  term  and  may  refer  to  any  work  of  litera- 
ture. Referred  specifically  to  the  sacred 
L  Oeneial  Scriptures,  the  science  of  mterpretation 
Prittc^ea  is  generally  known  as  hermeneutics, 
while  the  practical  ajiplication  of  the 
{sindples  of  this  science  is  exegesis.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  interpretation  has  in  mind  the  thoughts  of 
onothOT,  and  then,  further,  these  thoughts  expressed 
in  anoUier  language  than  that  of  the  interpreter.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  in  Bib.  research.  A  person  has 
interpreted  the  thoughts  of  another  when  he  has 
in  his  own  mind  a  correct  reproduction  or  photo- 
graph of  the  thop^ht  as  it  was  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  the  original  writer  or  speaker.  It  is  accordingtjy 
a  purely  reproductive  process,  involving  no  oris- 
nality  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter.  If 
the  Utter  adds  anything  of  his  own  it  is  eisegeaia 
and  not  esegeaia.  The  moment  the  Bible  student 
has  in  his  own  mind  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
andiw  or  authors  of  tihe  Bib.  booka  when  these 


were  writtra,  he  faaa  interpireted  the  thought  of  the 

Scriptures. 

The  interpretation  of  any  specimen  of  literature 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  tiie  work  under 
consideration.  A  piece  of  poetry  and  a  chapter  of 
history  will  not  be  mterpreted  according  to  the  same 
principles  or  rules.  Futicular  rules  that  aro  legiti- 
mate m  the  explanation  of  a  work  of  fiction  would 
be  entirely  out  of  place  in  dealing  with  a  record  of 
facta.  _  Accordingly,  the  rules  of  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  these  writings  themselves,  and  the 
principles  which  an  interpreter  will  employ  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  in  harmony 
with  his  ideas  of  what  the  Scriptures  are  as  to  origin, 
character,  history,  etc.  In  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  dogmatical  stand  of  the  interpreter  will  mate- 
rially influence  his  hermeneutics  and  exegesis.  In 
the  legitimate  sense  of  the  term,  every  interpreter 
of  the  Bible  is  "prejudiced,"  i.e.  is  guided  by  certain 
principles  which  he  holds  antecedently  to  his  work 
of  interpretation.  If  the  modem  advanced  critic 
is  right  in  maintainii^  that  the  Bib.  books  do  not 
differ  in  kind  or  character  from  the  religious  books 
of  other  ancient  peoples,  such  as  the  Indians  or  the 
Peruans,  then  the  same  principles  that  he  applies 
in  the  case  of  the  Rig  Veda  or  the  Zend  Avesta  ha 
will  employ  also  in  his  expo»tion  of  the  Scriptures. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  is  for  him  a  unique 
collection  of  writings,  Divinely  inspired  and  a  reve- 
lation from  the  source  of  all  truth,  the  Bible  student 
will  heutate  long  before  accepting  contradictions, 
eirOFB,  mistakes,  etc,  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  Scriptures  are  a  Divine  and  human  product 
combined.   "Iliat  the  holy  men  of  God  wrote  as 

they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit  ia  the 
2.  Special  claim  of  the  Scriptiirea  ^onselvea. 
Principles    Just  where  the  line  of  demarkation  ia 

to  be  drawn  between  the  human  and 
the  Divine  factors  in  the  production  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  materially  affects  the  principles  of  inter- 

EreUng  these  writings  (see  Insfibation).  That  the 
uman  factor  was  sufficiently  potent  to  shape  the 
form  of  thought  in  the  Scriptures  is  evident  on  all 
hands.  Paul  does  not  write  as  Peter  does,  nor  John 
as  James;  the  individuality  of  the  writer  of  the 
different  books  appears  not  only  in  the  style,  choice 
of  words,  etc,  but  m  the  whole  form  of  thought  also. 
There  are  such  things  as  a  Pauline,  a  Jonannine 
and  a  Petrine  type  of  Christian  thought,  although 
there  is  only  one  body  of  Christian  truth  under- 
lying all  types.  In  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  exactly 
like  other  books,  it  must  be  interpreted  as  we  do 
other  works  of  literature.  The  Scriptures  are 
written  in  Heb  and  in  Gr,  and  the  principles  of 
forma  and  of  syntax  that  would  iq)pqr  to  the  ex- 
planation of  other  works  written  in  these  lan- 
guagee  and  under  these  circumstancea  must  be 
appEed  to  the  OT  and  NT  also.  Agsin,  the  Bible 
is  written  for  men,  and  its  thoughts  are  those  of 
mankind  and  not  of  angels  or  creatures  of  a  differ- 
ent or  higher  spiritual  or  intellectual  character; 
and  accordingly  there  is  no  specifical^  Bib.  logi& 
or  rheUnic,  or  grammar.  The  laws  of  thought  and 
of  the  interpretation  of  thought  in  tiiese  mattoa 
pertain  to  the  Bible  aa  they  do  to  other  writings. 

But  in  TeguA  to  the  material  contents  of_  the 
Scriptures,  matters  are  different  and  the  principles 
of  interpretation  must  be  different.  God  is  the 
author  of  the  Scriptures  which  He  has  given  through 
human  agencies.  Hence  the  contents  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  a  great  extent,  must  be  far  above  the 
ordinary  concepts  of  the  hunum  mind.  When 
John  declares  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son  to  redeem  it,  the  inter^ 
preter  does  not  do  justice  to  the  writer  if  he  finds 
in  the  word  "God"  only  the  general  philoaophical 
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conception  of  tlie  D^^  and  not  tliat  God  who  ia 
our  ftttiier  throu^  Qirist;  for  it  was  ttie  latter 
thought  that  waa  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  when  he 
penned  these  words.  Thus,  too,  it  is  a  false  inter- 
pretation to  find  in  "Our  Father"  anythii^;  but 
this  specifically  Bib.  conception  of  God,  nor  is  it 
posBible  for  anybody  but  a  believing  Christian  to 
utter  this  OTayer  (Mt  6  9)  in  the  sense  which  Christ, 
v4io  taught  it  to  His  disciples,  intended. 

AfSBin,  the  raouni^e  of  Christ  and  His  disciplea 
in  tfa^  treatinent  of  the  OT  teaches  t^e  principle 
that  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  Scriptural  passage  is  to  ne 
interpreted  as  decimve  as  to  its  meaning.  In  the 
about  400  citations  from  the  OT  found  in  the  NT, 
there  is  not  one  in.  which  the  mere  "It  is  written 
ia  not  regarded  as  settling  its  meaning.  Whatever 
may  be  a  Bible  student's  theory  of  inspiration,  the 
teachings  and  the  examples  of  mterpretation  foimd 
in  the  S<»ipturee  are  in  perfect  humony  in  this 
matter. 

These  latter  facts,  too,  show  that  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  principles  must  be  ap- 
ph^  that  are  not  applicable  in  the  explanation  of 
other  books.  As  God  is  the  author  of  the  Scrip- 
tures He  may  have  had,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  m 
certain  cases  did  have  in  mind  more  than  the  human 
agents  throu^  whom  He  spoke  did  themselves 
undentand.  The  fact  that,  in  the  NT,  pwsons 
like  Aaron  and  David,  institutions  like  the  law, 
the  sacrifimi  system,  the  priesthood  and  the  like, 
are  interpreted  as  typical  of  persons  and  things 
under  the  New  Covenant  shows  that  the  true 
significance,  e.g.  of  the  Levitical  system,  can  be 
found  only  when  studied  in  the  light  of  the  NT 
fu^lm^t. 

Again,  the  ininciple  of  parallelism,  not  for  illus- 
trative  but  for  argumentative  purposes,  is  a  rule 
^at  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  a^uied  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  akme  and  not  else- 
where. As  the  Scriptures  represent  one  body  of 
truth,  though  in  a  kaleidoscopic  variety  of  forms, 
a  statement  on  a  particular  subject  in  one  place 
can  be  accepted  as  m  harmony  with  a  statement  on 
the  same  subject  elsewhere.  In  shorty  in  all  of 
those  characteristics  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
unlike  other  literary  productions,  the  principlea 
of  intenvetation  of  the  Scriptures  must  also  be 
unlike  tuose  employed  in  other  cases. 

Owin^  ehie^  to  the  dogmatical  basia  of  her- 
meneutics  aa  a  acience,  there  has  been  a  great  di- 
vei^ence  of  views  in  the  history  of  the 
S.  Histori-  church  as  to  the  proper  methods  of 
eal  Data  interpretation.  It  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic and  instructive  features  of 
the  NT  writers  that  they  absolutely  refrain  from  the 
all^orical  method  of  intrapretation  current  in  those 
times,  particularly  in  the  writmgs  of  Pfailo.  Not 
even  Gal  4  22,  correctly  understood,  is  an  excep- 
tionj  since  this,  if  an  allegorical  interpretation  at 
all,  IS  an  argutnerUum  ad  hominem.  The  sober  and 
grammatical  method  of  interpretation  in  the  NT 
writers  stands  out,  too,  in  bold  and  credit^te  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  early  Christian  exegetcs,  even 
of  Origen.  Only  the  ^rrian  fathers  seemed  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  fantaaes  of  the  all^rical 
methods.  The  Middle  Ages  produced  nothing 
new  in  this  sphere;  but  the  Reiormation,  with  its 
formal  principle  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone 
is  the  rule  of  futh  and  life,  made  the  correct  gram- 
matical interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  practically 
a  matter  of  necessity.  In  modem  times,  not  at  all 
prolific  in  scientific  discussions  of  hermeneutical 
principles  and  practices,  the  ex^tical  methods  of 
different  interpreters  are  chiefly  controlled  by  their 
inews  as  to  the  ori^  and  character  of  the  Scrip- 
tural books,  partictuarly  in  regard  to  tbdr  inspi- 
ration. 


LiTUATOBB. — Terry,  Bib.  Btrmanavtiea,  New  Toric. 
18S4.  Hera  the  Utersture  is  fnillr  ijven,  as  ilso  In  WM- 
ner's  Thmot.  Ene.  I.  260  ff. 

G.  H.  SCBODDB 

UTTERFKETATIOIf    OP    T05GUBS.  See 

ToNOUBS,  Interpretation  or. 

INTERROGATION,  in-tSr-ft-gfi'shun  (*«p4TiKia, 
eperdtStna):  This  word  is  not  foimd  at  all  in 
AV,  and  once  only  in  ARV  (1  Pet  3  21),  where 
it  replaces  the  word  "answer"  of  AV,  This  change 
according  to  Alford  and  Bengal  is  coiTect.  "The 
interrogation  of  a  good  oonacience"  may  refer  to 
the  question  asked  of  a  oonvrat  b^ore  baptism  (cf 
Acts  8  37),  or  the  appeal  of  the  convert  to  God  (cf 

1  Jn  8  20-21).  The  importunity  to  do  this  was 
given  in  baptism. 

INTER-TESTAl^^AL,  in-tSr-tes-tarmen'tal, 
mSTORT  AKD  LITRRATITRB.     See  Bxtwebit 

THE  Testaments. 

INTRBAT,  in-tret',  INTREATY,  in-trSt'i  (EN- 
TREAT) :  The  two  forms  are  derived  from  flie  Bwne 
vb.  In  1611  the  spelling  waa  indifferentiy  "in- 
treat"  or  "entreat.*'  In  editions  of  AV  mnce  1760 
"intreat"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "to  beg";  "en- 
treat" in  the  sense  of  "deal  with."  As  examples  of 
"intreat"  see  Ex  8  8,  "Intreat  the  Lord"  (ffi'o*); 
Ruth  1  16,  "Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee"  (MZf/Aa*); 

2  Cor  8  4,  "praying  us  with  much  intreaty**  (rapA- 
KXifffu,  pantkUsu).  In  Gen  25  21  "intreat"  ia 
used  to  indicate  the  aucoess  Of  a  petition.  For 
entreat  see  Gen  12  16,  "He  entreated  Graham 
well";  Acte  S7  3,  "And  Julius  courteously  en- 
treated Paul"  (^iXoi*/«i«M  xfiv^^/^>^i,  pkilanihrd- 
p6a  ckritdmenot,  lit.  "to  use  in  a  philanthropic 
way");  <d  also  Jas  8  17,  where  tftretin^,  eupetihit, 
lit.  "easily  persuaded,"  is  tr**  "easy  to  be  entreated." 

RV  changes  all  passages  of  AV  where  "intreat"  is 
found  to  "entroat,"  with  the  exception  of  those 
mentioned  below.  The  meaning  of  "oitreat"  is 
"to  aak,"  "to  beseech,"  "to  supplTcate":  Job  19  17 
reads  "and  my  suppucation  to  the  children"  (^n- 
notkl,  AV  "though  I  intreated  for  the  children." 
RVm  "I  make  supplication").  Jer  16  11  reads,  ''I 
will  cause  the  enemy  to  make  supplication"  (hijA- 
ga^R),  instead,  AV  I  will  cause  the  enemy  to  en- 
treat (RVm  "I  will  intercede  for  thee  with  the 
enemy").  1  Tim  6  1  changes  AV  "intreat"  to 
"exhort."  Phil  4  3  renders  AV  "entreat"  by  "be- 
seech." Rdsbbij.  Bbn/ahin  Miud» 

INWARD,  in'wSrd.  MAN:  A  Pauline  term, 
nearly  identical  with  the  "hidden  man  of  the  heart 
(1  Pet  8  4).  The  Gr  original,  &  ta-»  (also  tiru9tp) 
ipffpwwoi  ho  iaS  (SaHthen)  dntkrdpos  (Rom  7  22)  is 
lexigraphically  defined  "the  internal  man,"  i.e. 
"soul,  "conscience."  ^  It  is  the  immatraial  part 
of  man — mind,  spirit — in  distinction  from  the  "out' 
ward  man"  which  "perishes"  ^  Cor  4  16  AV). 
As  the  seat  of  spiritual  influences  it  is  the  sphere  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  does  His  renewing  ana  saving 
work  (Eph  8  16).  The  term  "inward  man"  can- 
not be  used  interchangeably  with  "the  new  man," 
for  it  may  still  be  "corrupt,"  and  subject  to  "vanity" 
and  "ahenated  from  the  L^e  of  God."  Briefly 
stated,  it  is  mind,  soul,  ^irit — God's  image  in  man — 
man's  higher  nature,  intellectual,  morsl,  and  spirit* 
ual.  DwiQHT  M.  Pbatt 

INWARD  PART:  A  ^inbolic  egression  in  the 
OT  represented  by  three  Heb  words:  TTlJ ,  ^iedAw, 
"chamber,"  hence  inmost  bowels  or  breast;  tlDTtp, 
tuhdtk,  "the reins";  SnR,  jarr^A,  "midst," "middle," 
hence  heart.  Once  in  ^e  NT  (fvvetv,  isSlhen, 
"from  within,"  Lk  11  39).    The  tfucero  (heart, 
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Itnr,  kidneys)  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  mind,  feelii^,  ufections:  the  hi^- 
est  organs  of  the  ptyche,  "the  soul."  The  term  in- 
cludes the  tnfeUect  ("wisdom  in  the  inward  parts," 
Job  88  36):  the  moral  naivre  ("inward  part  is  very 
wickedness,  Ps  6  9);  the  spti^ual  ("my  law  in 
ttieir  inward  puis,"  Jer  81  33).  Its  adv^ial 
raiuralent  in  Bib.  use  is  "inwardly."  Inwabd 
Man  (q.T.)  is  identical  in  meaning. 

DwiGHT  M.  Pbatt 
lOB,  yOb  pi"',  yObh;  AV  Job):  Third  son  of 
bsachar  (Gen  46  13).   In  ||  passages  (Nu  26  24; 

1  Ch  7  1)  the  name  is  Jashub  P^tJ^,  yOahUbh), 
which  the  VSS  in  Gen  also  BUi]|»rt  as  tlw  ooriect 
fonn. 

IPHDBIAH,  if-drya  (jT^-t  yiT^yOh,  "Jeh 
redeems";  AVIpheddah):  A  descendant  of  Benja- 
min (1  Ch  8  25). 

IPHTAH,  if'ta  (p^"!,  yiphto^;  AV  Jiphtah): 
An  unidentified  town  in  the  SbepHelah  of  Judah, 
named  with  Libnah,  Ether  and  Ashan  (Josh  IB  43). 

IPHTAH-EL,  if'tarel  (bjTrUMp"!,  yipktaJ^'Sl; 
AV  riphtah-el):  The  valley  of  Iphtah-el  lay  on 
the  N.  border  of  Zebulun  0osh  19  14.271.  N.W. 
of  the  plain  of  d-Batktuf  stands  a  steep  hill,  con- 
nected only  by  a  low  saddle  with  the  hills  on  the 
N.  The  name  TeU  J^Ot  suggests  the  Jotapata  of 
Jos  {BJ,  III,  vi,  i;  vii,  i,  etc),  and  the  place  answos 
well  to  his  description.  It  probably  corresponds  to 
the  ancient  Iphtah-el.  In  that  case  the  valley  is 
most  probably  that  which  b^ins  at  Tdl  J  if  at, 
passes  round  the  S.  of  Jebd  KaiUeab,  and,  aa  Witdy 
AbeUin,  opeaia  on  the  plain  of  Acre.   W.  Ewinq 

TSl,  it  C^**?,  *lr):  A  descendant  of  Benjamin 
(1  Ch  7  12),  called  Iri  in  ver  7. 

IRA,  riH         ,  'b-d';  BCpM,  Eiras) : 

(1)  A  person  referred  to  in  2  S  20  26  as  "priest" 
(bo  RV  oorrecUy:  AV  "a  chief  ruler,"  ART  "chief 
minister")  unto  David.  The  tr  of  RV  is  the  only 
posmble  one;  but,  according  to  the  text,  Ira  was 
"a  Jairite,"  and  thus  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Nu 
88  41)  and  not  eligible  to  the  priesthood.  On  the 
bans  <tf  the  Pesh  some  would  correct  "Jurite"  of 

2  8  SO  20  into  "Jattirite,"  referring  to  Jattir,  a 
niestly  dty  within  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh 
U  14).  Others  point  to  2  S  8  18  m,  "David's 
sons  were  priests,  as  an  indication  that  in  David's 
time  some  non-Levitea  were  pennitted  to  serve— 
in  some  sense — as  priests. 

(2)  An  "Ithrite,  or  (with  a  different  pointing  of 
the  text)  a  "Jattirite,'*  one  of  David's  "thirty" 
(28  88  3SII1  Ch  11  40):  possibly  idenUcal  with  (1). 

(3)  Another  of  David's  "thirty,"  am  of  Ikkesh 
of  a>koa  (2  S  as  26:  1  Ch  11  28)  and  a  captain 
of  the  temple  guard  (1  Ch  87  9).     F.  K.  Fabb 

IRAD,  rrad  CTP^,  'Jrtitt;  LXX  TaiBAS,  Gav- 
iddi:  Grandson  of  Cain  and  son  of  Enoch  (Gen 
4  18). 

ISAM,  Tram  (BT'y,  'Irtlm;  LXX  variously  in 
Goi):  A"chief"ofEdom(Gen  SO  43 1|  1  Ch  1  64). 

m-HA-HERES,  ir4ui4iS'res  QSyty  "^^7,  'fr  ha- 
hent,  according  to  the  MT,  Aq,  Theodotion,  LXX, 
AV  and  RV;  according  to  some  Heb  MSS,  Sym- 
iniGluiB,  and  the  Vulg,  S'lnn  T'? ,  Hr  ha-here^) :  A 
city  tjS  Egypt  referred  to  in  Isa  19  18.  Jewish 
Quands  concerning  the  temple  which  Onias  built  in 
EQrpt  have  most  probably  been  responsible  for  the 
sllcnng  of  the  texts  of  some  of  the  early  MSS,  and 


it  is  not  now  possible  to  detoroine  absolutely  which 
have  been  altered  and  which  accord  with  the  original. 
This  difference  in  MSS  gives  rise  to  different  opinions 
among  authorities  here  to  be  noted.  Most  of  the 
discussion  of  this  name  arises  from  this  uncertainty 
and  is  hence  rather  profitless. 

The  starting-point  of  anv  proper  discussion  of  Ir- 
harh  is  that  the  words  are  oy  Isaiah  and  that  they, 
are  prophet^,  predictive  prophecy.  They  belong 
to  that  portion  of  the  prophecies  of  Isa  which  by 
nearly  all  oitics  is  aUowed  to  the  great  prophet. 
Nothmg  but  unfounded  speculation  or  an  unwill- 
ingness to  admit  that  there  is  any  predictive  proph- 
ecy can  call  in  question  Isaiah's  authorship  of  these 
words.  Then  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  which  these 
words  occur  imperatively  demands  that  they  be 
accounted  inedictive  proimecv.  Isaiah  idainlyicf era 
to  the  future,  "shall  be  called'  ;  and  makes  a  definite 
Btatanoit  concerning  what  shall  take  place  in  the 
future   (19  18-24).     The  realitv  of  predictive 

Erophecy  may  be  discussed  by  those  so  inclined, 
ut  that  the  intention  of  the  author  here  was  to 
utter  predictive  prophecy  does  not  seem  to  be  open 
to  question.  For  the  verification  of  this  prediction 
by  Its  fulfilment  in  history  we  shall  inquire  con- 
cerning: (1)  the  times  intended:  "that  day";  (2) 
the  "five  ratjes";  (3)  "Ir-hsrheres." 

The  imphet  gives  a  fturly  specific  description  of 
"that  day.  It  was  at  least  to  b^pn  when  "thm 
shall  be  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
1.  The  that  speak  the  lar^age  of  Canaan, 
Times  In-  and  swear  to  Jeh  of  hosts"  (ver  18), 
tended:  and  "In  that  day  shall  there  be  an 
*Th«t  Day"  altar  to  J^  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
E^pt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thero* 
of  to  Jeih"  (ver  19).  There  was  to  be  also  some 
inroad  made  upon  the  heathenism  of  Egypt  by 
the  message  of  the  Lord  (vs  21  f),  and  about  that 
time  a  deliverer  should  arise  in  Egypt  (ver  20),  and 
all  this  should  take  place  before  thejpower  of  the 
land  of  Assyria  should  pass  away  (vs  2S  f). 

The  first  historical  fulfilment  of  these  words  is 
found  at  the  period  when  Onias  built  his  imitation  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  at  the  place 
S.  The  caUed  by  the  Greeks  Leontopolis  (TeK 
*'FlTe  ^Yehudiyeh),  and  the  worship  of 
Cities"  Jeh  was  set  up  at  Elephantine,  and  the 
Jews  were  a  great  power  at  Alexandria 
and  at  Tahpanhes.  While  any  of  these  latter  three 
m^t  have  contained  the  "pillar,"  the  "altar"  would 
thus  be  either  at  Leontopous  or  the  other  one  of  the 
"five  cities"  which  cannot  be  named  with  much 
jnobabiUty.  The  great  deliverer  would  seem  to  be 
Alexander.  Some  think  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Egyptians  indicated  in  vs  21 .22  is  furthered,  though 
stm  not  completed,  in  the  Christian  invasion  of  the 
ist  cent.,  and  again  in  the  success  of  modem  Chris- 
tian missions  in  Egypt* 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  follow  from  what 
has  been  said  that  Leontopolis  was  Ir-ha-h  as  some 
seem  to  think.   It  is  not  said  by  the 
S;  inophet  that  the  place  where  was  the 

heres'*  ''altar"  was  called  I>harh,  even  if  it 
were  certain  that  the  altar  was  at 
Leontopolis.  Nevertheless,  Leontopolis  may  be 
Ir-ha^h.  The  problem  is  not  in  the  first  place  the 
identification  of  the  name,  but  the  determination  of 
whidi  one  of  the  "five  dties"  was  destroyed.  The 
expression  "shall  be  called  the  city  ctf  destruction" 
seems  dearly  to  indicate  that  It-^uki  is  not  a  name 
at  all,  but  merely  a  descriptive  wpellation  of  that 
city  which  should  "be  destroyed.'  It  still  remains 
to  mquire  whether  or  not  this  was  an  independent 
appellation,  or  whether,  more  probably,  it  bore 
some  relation  to  the  name  of  that  city  at  the  time 
at  whidi  the  prophet  wrote,  a  play  upon  the  sound, 
or  the  significance  of  the  name  or  both  of  these, 
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either  through  reeemblanoe  or  contrast.  If 
ius  is  ri^t,  as  he  seems  to  be,  in  the  opiiuoii  t^at 
"in  the  idiom  of  Isa  Ir-h»-h  means  simply  *the  city 
that  shall  be  destroyed,'  "  then  the  original  problem 
of  findine  which  one  of  the  cities  was  destroyed 
Beems  to  be  the  whole  problem.  Still,  in  the  highly- 
wrought  language  of  Isaiah  and  according  to  the  gen- 
ius of the  Heb  tongue,  there  is  probably  a  play  upon 
words.  It  is  here  that  the  consideration  of  the 
name  itself  properly  comes  in  and  probably  guides 
usrightly.  Speculation, by Ge8eniu8jJ>uhm,Caeyne 
and  others,  has  proposed  various  different  readings 
of  this  name,  some  of  them  requiring  two  or  three 
changes  in  the  text  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state. 
Speculation  can  always  propose  readings.  On  was 
sometimes  called  "Heres '  and  meant  "house  of  the 
sun,"  which  would  be  both  tr^  and  transUterated 
into  Heb  ka^heref  and  mi^t  have  '£r  ("city")  pre- 
fixed. Naville,  through  his  study  of  the  great  Har- 
ris papyrus,  believed  that  the  old  Egyp  city  which 
later  was  called  Leontopolis  {Tell  el-Yehudiydt) 
was  immediately  connected  with  On  and  called 
"Houseof  Ra,"  also  "HouSe  of  theSun."  Thus  this 
name  might  be  both  transliterated  and  tr^  into  the 
Heb  ha-heref  and  have  'Ir  prefixed.  The  difference 
between  this  expression  and  "Ir-ha^"  which  Isaiah 
used  is  only  .the^  difference  between  h  and  h. 
So  that  Ir-na-h  is  most  probably  a  predictive 
prophecy  concerning  the  disaster  that  was  to  over- 
take one  of  the  "five  cities,"  with  a  play  upon  the 
name  of  the  city,  and  that  city  is  eith»  On,  the 
later  Heliopolis,  or  the  ancient  sacred  city  about  4 
miles  to  the  N.  of  On,  where  Onias  was  to  build  his 
temple  and  which  later  became  Leontopolis  (TeU- 
el-Yehudiyek).  No  more  positive  identification  of 
Ir-ha-h  is  yet  possible.  M.  G.  Ktlb 

HOffrl  Cn*?.  *frf)-  See  Ib;  Ubub. 

nUJAH.i-rl'jaCn'^^n^,  yir'lyayh,  "Jeh  sees"): 
A  captain  at  the  gate  of  Benjamin  in  Jems,  who 
arrested  Jeremiah  the  prophet  on  suspicion  of  in- 
tending to  desert  to  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer  37  13.14). 

IR-NAHASH,  ^nKltaah,  ir-naOiash  (t^n;  T?, 
*fr  ndiUlth)'.  A  town  of  Judah  of  which  Tebinnah 
is  called  the  "father,"  probably  meaning  "founder" 
(1  Ch  4  12).  £Vm  suggests  the  tr  "city  of  Nar 
hash." 

IRON,  I'um  pTn3,  harzel;  o-(Si|po«,  sid^): 
It  is  generally  beUeved  that  the  art  of  separating 
iron  from  its  ores  and  making  it  into  useful  forms 
was  not  known  much  earlier  than  1000  EC,  and 
that  the  making  of  brass  (btonse)  antedates  it  by 
many  centuries,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  Bib.  ref- 
erences where  brass  and  iron  occur  together.  Tiaa 
conjecture  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  no  specimen 
of  worked  iron  has  been  found  whose  antiquity  can 
be  vouched  for.  The  want  of  such  instruments, 
however,  can  be  attributed  to  the  ease  with  which 
iron  corrodes.  Evidence  that  iron  was  used  is 
found,  for  example,  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  tomb 
of  Ruoeses  III^  where  the  blades  of  some  of  the 
weapons  are  painted  blue  while  others  are  painted 
red,  a  distinction  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  were  made  of  iron  or  steel  and  some  of  brass. 
No  satisfactory  proof  has  yet  been  presented  that 
the  marvelous  sculpturing  on  the  hard  Egyp  granite 
was  done  with  tempered  bronze.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  steel  tools  were  used.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  iron,  it  was  evidently  a  long  time  in  re- 
placing bronze.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
difficulties  in  smelting  it.  An  old  mountaineer  once 
described  to  the  writer  the  process  of  iron  smelting 
as  it  was  carried  on  in  Mt.  Lebanon  in  past  centu- 
ries.  As  a  boy  he  had  watched  his  father,  who  was 


a  smelter,  operate  one  of  the  last  funacee  to  be 
fired.  For  each  firing,  many  cords  of  wood,  op. 
green  oak  branches,  were  used,  and  several  days  of 
strenuous  pumping  at  the  eight  bellows  was  neoes* 
sary  to  supply  the  air  blast.  As  a  result  a  small 
lump  of  wrought  iron  was  removed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  after  cooling.  The  iron  thus  won 
was  carried  to  Damascus  where  it  was  made  into 
steel  by  workers  who  k^t  their  methods  secret. 
This  process,  wbidi  has  not  been  worked  now  for 
years,  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  was  used  by  the 
ancients.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Lebanon 
iron,  transformed  into  steel,  was  what  was  referred 
to  as  "northern  unn"  in  Jer  16  12  (AV).  In  many 
districts  the  piles  of  dag  from  the  ancient  furnaces 
are  still  evident. 

Aside  from  the  limited  supply  of  iron  ore  in  Mt. 
Lebanon  (cf  Dt  8  9),  probably  no  iron  was  found 
in  Syria  and  Pal.  It  was  brou^t  from  Tarshish 
(Ezk  27  12)  and  Vedan  and  Javan  (Esk  37  19), 
andprobably  %ypt  (Dt  4  20). 

The  first  mention  of  iron  miade  in  the  Bible  is  in 
Gen  4  22,  where  Tubal-Cain  is  mentioned  as  "the 
forger  of  every  cutting  instrument  of  brass  and 
iron."  It  is  likely  that  the  Jews  learned  the  art  of 
metallurgy  from  the  Phoenicians  (2  Ch  3  14) 
(see  Cravts).  Iron  was  used  in  Bib.  times  much 
as  it  is  tfidur.  For  a  description  of  a  smith  at  woric 
see  Ecclus  88  28.  Hi^e  city  gates,  overlaid  with 
stripe  of  uon  (Pa  107  16 ;  Isa  4fi  2),  held  in  place 
by  crude  square-headed  nails  (1  Ch  32  3),  are  still 
a  familiar  sight  in  the  larger  cities  of  Pal  and  Syria 
(Acts  13  10).  Threshing  instruments  were  made 
of  iron  (Am  1  3);  so  also  harrows  (2  S  IS  31), 
axes  (ib;  2  K  6  6;  see  Ax),  branding  irons  (1  Tim 
4  2),  and  other  tools  (1  K  6  7).  There  were  iron 
weapons  (Nu  86  16:  Job  30  24),  armor  (2  S  38 
7)7homB  (1  K  83  11),  fetters  (Ps  106  18),  char- 
iots  (Josh  17  16),  yokes  (Jer  38  14),  breastplates 
(Rev  9  9),  pens  (chisels)  (Job  19  24:  Jer  17  1), 
sheets  or  plates  (Ezk  4  3),  gods  (Dnl  6  4),  weights 
(1  S  17  7),  bedsteads  (Dt  8  11).  Iron  was  used 
extensively  in  building  the  temple.   See  Mbtals. 

Figurative:  "The  iron  furnace"  is  used  meta- 
pkoncally  for  affliction,  chastisement  (Dt  4  20; 
Ezk  33  18-22).  Iron  is  also  employed  fig.  to  repre- 
sent barrenness  (Dt  88  23),  slavery  ("yoke  of 
iron,"  Dt  38  48),  strength  ("bars  of  iron,'^  Job  40 
18),  severity  ("rod  of  iron,"  Ps  3  9),  captivity 
(Ps  107  10),  obstinacy  ("iron  sinew,"  Isa  48  4), 
fortitude  ("iron  pillar,''  Jer  1  18),  moral  deteriora- 
tion (Jer  6  28),  iwlitical  strength  (Dnl  3  33), 
destructive  power  C'iron  teeth,"  Dnl  7  7) ;  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  a  real  enemy  will  ever  show  his 
hatred  is  as  the  rust  returning  upon  iron  (Ecclua 
13  10  AV,  RV  %ras8");  great  obstacles  ("walls  of 
iron,"  2  Mace  11  9).  Jaues  A.  Patch 

IRON,  I'ron  O'lfifl^  ytr'^n):  One  of  the  fenced 
cities  in  the  territory  of  Naphtali,  named  with 
Migdal-el  and  En-hazor  (Josh  19  38).  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  Yamn,  a  village  with  the 
ruins  of  a  ^^nagogu^  at  one  time  used  as  a  monas- 
tery, fully  6  mUes  W.  of  ^edei. 

IRPEEL,  (lr'pfr«I,  ir'pft*!  (b»¥T.  yvr^m:  An 
unidentified  city  in  Benjamin  (Josh  iz  27).  It 
nuQr  possibly  be  represented  by  Bo/df,  a  ruin  to  the 
N.  otdrj^b,  the  ancient  Gibeon. 

IRREVERBNCB,  i-rer'eivens.  See  Cbdib, 
Chimes. 

IRRIGATION,  ir-i-fjft'shun:  No  equiindent  for 
this  word  is  found  in  Bib.  writings,  although  the  use 
of  irrigation  for  maintaining  vegetable  me  is  fre- 
quent^ implied  (EccI  3  6.6;  Isa  68  11).   To  one 
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familiar  with  the  methods  of  irrigation  praetiaed  in 
Pal,  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  passage^  "where  thou 
aowedst  thy  seed,  and  watCTeast  it  with  thy  foot,  as 
a  garden  of  herbs"  (Dt  11  10),  is  easily  explained. 
The  water  is  brought  in  channels  to  the  gardens, 
where  it  is  distributed  in  turn  to  the  different  square 
plots  bounded  by  banks  of  earth,  or  along  the  rows 
of  growing  v^etables  planted  on  the  sides  of  the 
trenches.  In  stony  soil  the  breach  in  the  canal 
leading  to  a  particular  jdot  is  opened  and  dosed 
with  a  hoe.  Any  obstruction  m  the  trench  is 
similariy  removed,  white  in  the  soft,  loamy  soil  of 
the  coastal  plain  or  in  the  Nile  valley  these  opera- 
tions can  be  done  with  the  foot,  a  practice  still 
oommonly  seen. 


Egyptian  Water  Wheel. 


Hie  remains  of  the  great  irri^tion  works  of  the 
ancient  Egjrptians  and  Babylonians  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  used  water  to  redeem 
tbe  deserts.  In  Pal  and  Syria  there  was  less  need 
(Dt  10  7:  11  11)  for  irrigation.  Here  there  is  an 
annual  fall  of  from  30  to  40  in.,  coming  principally 
during  the  winter.  This  is  sumcient  tor  the  main 
crops.  The  summer  supply  of  vegetables,  as  well 
as  the  fruit  and  mulbeny  trees^  requires  irrigation. 
Hardly  a  drop  of  many  mountam  streams  is  fdlowed 
to  reach  the  sea,  but  is  used  to  water  the  gardens  of 
the  mountain  terraces  and  plains.  This  supply 
is  now  being  supplemented  by  the  introduction  of 
thousands  of  pumps  and  oil  engines  for  raising  the 
watra  of  tbe  wells  sufficiently  to  run  it  throu^  the 
irr^tion  canals.  Where  a  spring  is  small,  its 
supply  isgathered  into  a  birkei,  or  cistern,  and  then 
drawn  on  through  a  large  outlet  into  the  trenches, 
sometimes  several  days  being  required  to  fill  the 
cistern.  In  Eccl  2  6,  Solomon  is  made  to  say,  "I 
made  me  ooola  of  water,  to  water  therefrom  the 
forest."  This  passage  helps  to  explain  the  uses  of 
the  so-called  Pools  of  Solomon,  S.  of  Jmis.  In 
this  same  district  are  traces  of  the  ancient  terraces 
whidi  were  probably  watered  from  these  pools. 
See  Agucultuke;  Gabden.    Jaues  A.  Patch 

.  IR;-SHEH^H|  tkr-Bhe'mesh,  ir-she'mesh  O"^? 

'b-  themah,  "city  of  the  sun")*   See  Beth- 
sHEUEsa;  Heres. 

IRU,I'r66('n''y,  'Irfl):  Eldest  son  of  Caleb  (1  Ch 
4  15);  probfj>Iy  to  be  read  Ir,  the  syllable  -u  being 
the  conjunction  "and"  belonging  to  the  following 
word. 

.    ISAAC,  I'zak: 

I.  Nami 

1.  Root.  Forms.  Analosoes 

2.  ImpUcaCIon 

U.    PAHILr  AND  KiNDBKD 

1.  Birth  and  Place  In  the  PunUy 

2.  Relation  to  the  Rellsious  BMhrii^t 

3.  Signiacance  of  Marmge 
III.  Stoxt  or  Lirs 

1.  Previous  to  Marriage 

2.  Subsequent  to  Marriass 


IT.   Biblical  RBFaaaMcaa 

1.  In  the  OT 

2.  In  the  NT 

V.    TiBWB  OtHBB  than  THB  HlBTOBICAL 

/.  Nam: — This  name  has  the  double  spelling, 
pnfi,  yiffedi;,  and  priip':,  yishdip  ('laadK,  hadk), 
corresponding  to  the  two  forms  in 
1.  Root,  which  appears  the  root  meaning  "to 
Forms  and  laugh" — arootthatrunsthroughnearly 
Analogues  all  the  Sem  languages.  In  Heb  both 
fSfuiff  and  td^Mf  have  their  cerate 
noiins,  and  signify,  in  tbe  simple  stem,  "to  laugh," 
In  the  mtensive  stem,  "to  jest,  play,  dance,  fontDe," 
and  the  like.  The  noun  t^Adr, .  meaning  "fresh 
oil,"  from  aroot  g&har  ("to  be  bright,  conspicuous"), 
proves  that  nouns  can  be  built  on  precisely  the  model 
of  yifhat,  which  would  in  that  case  signify  "tbe 
laughing  one,"  or  something  similar.  Yet  Barth 
(Die  NominaUnldung  in  den  temitischen  Spraekm, 
(  154,  6  and  c)  maintains  that  all  proper  names  be- 
ginni^  with  ySdh  pr^xed  to  the  root  are  really 
pure  imperfects,  i.e.  verbal  forms  with  some  subject 
to  be  understood  if  not  actually  present.  Hence 
Isaac  would  mean  "laughs":  either  indefinite,  "one 
laughs,"  or  "he  laughs,  viz.  the  one  imderstood  as 
the  subject.  There  are  some  50  Heb  names  that 
have  a  similar  form  with  no  accompanying  subject. 
Of  these  sometimes  the'nteaning  of  the  root  is  quite 
obscure,  sometimes  it  is  i^jpropriate  to  any  sup- 
posable  subject.  Each  is  a  problem  by  itself;  for 
the  interpretation  of  any  one  of  them  there  is 
little  help  to  be  gained  from  a  comparison  with 
the  others. 

What  subject,  then,  is  to  be  understood  with  this 
imperfect  vb.  yighA^t  Or  is  no  definite  subject  to 
be  supplied?  (1)  ^2i,  God,  may  be 
a.  Impll-  supplied:  "God  lau^."  Such  an 
cation  expression  might  be  understood  of  the 
Divine  benevolence,  or  of  the  fearful 
laughter  of  scorn  for  His  enemies  (Ps  2  4),  or, 
eupiiemistically,  of  the  Divine  wrath,  the  "terrible 
glance,"  as  of  Moloch,  etc  (so  Meyer,  Israeliten  und 
ihre  Nachbarstdmme,  255).  (2)  Some  human  per- 
son: "he  laughs."  So,  for  example,  he  himself,  viz. 
the  child  who  receives  the  name;  or,  the  father;  or, 
the  brother  (not  the  mother,  which  would  require 
tigfydlf:).  In  the  light  now  of  these  possibiUties  we 
turn  to  the  narratives  of  Isaac's  birth  and  career  and 
find  the  following  subjects  suggested:  (a)  father. 
Gen  17  17;  (b)  indefinite,  "one  laughs"  (not  "she 
laughs,"  see  above).  Gen  18  12-15;  21  6;  (c) 
brother.  Gen  21  0;  (d)  hunself,  Gen  26  8.  Of 
these  passages  the  last  two  show  the  vb.  in  the  in- 
tensive stem  in  the  signification  of  (c)  "mock"  (?), 
and  id)  "dally."  We  find  this  same  vb.  in  these 
senses  in  Gm  19  14  and  89  14.17,  in  the  stories  of 
Lot  and  of  Joseph,  and  it  is  possible  that  here  also 
in  the  story  of  Isaac  it  has  no  more  connection  with 
the  name  Isaac  than  it  has  there  with  the  names  Lot 
and  Joseph.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  ob- 
viously one  interpretation  of  the  name  Isaac,  which, 
required  in  two  of  tbe  passages,  is  equally  appro- 
priate in  them  all,  viz.  that  with  the  indefinite  sub- 
ject, "one  laughs."  Consideration  of  the  sources 
to  which  these  passages  are  respectively  ass^ned 
by  the  documentary  hypothesis  tends  only  to  con- 
firm this  result. 

II.  Fatnify  and  Kindrmd. — The  two  things  in 
Isaac's  life  that  are  deemed  worthy  of  extensive 
treatment  in  the  sacred  narrative  are  his  birth  and 
his  marriage.  His  significance,  in  fact,  centers  in 
his  transmission  of  what  went  oefore  mm  to  what 
came  after  him.  Hence,  his  position  in  his  father's 
family,  his  relation  to  its  greatest  treasure^he  reli- 
gious birthright,  and  his  marriage  with  RebekiA 
are  the  subjects  that  require  special  notice  in  this 
connection. 
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The  birth  of  Isaac  is  represented  as  peculiar  in 
these  reapects:  the  age  of  his  parents,  the  polity  of 

his  lineage,  the  special  Divine  promises 
1.  Birtli  accompanying.  What  in  Abraham's 
and  Place  life  is  signalized  by  the  Divine  "call" 
In  the  from  his  father's  house,  and  what  in 
Family        Jacob's  life  is  brought  about  by  a 

series  of  providoitiiJ  interppsitions, 
seems  in  Isaac's  case  to  become  his  by  birth. 
His  mother,  who  is  not  merely  of  the  same  stock  as 
Abraham  but  actually  his  half-sister,  is  the  l^al 
wife.  As  her  issue  Isaac  is  qualified  by  the  laws  of 
inheritance  recognized  in  their  native  land  to  be- 
come his  father's  heir.  But  Ishmael,  according  to 
those  laws,  has  a  similarlv  valid  claim  (see  Abra- 
ham, IV,  2^,  and  it  is  only  by  express  command  that 
Abraham  u  led  to  abandon  wnat  was  f4>paraitly 
both  custom  and  personal  preference,  to  "cast  out  the 
bondwoman  and  her  son,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the 
arrangement  that  "in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called." 

But  the  birthright  of  Isaac  was  of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  the  birthright  in  the  family  of  any 

other  wealthy  man  of  that  day.  All 
8.  Relation  that  limitless  blessing  with  which 
to  the  Re-  Abraham  set  forth  under  God's  leader- 
Ufl^otis  ship  was  promised  not  fml^  to  him  but 
BirOirl^t    to  his  "seed";  it  was  limitless  in  time 

as  well  as  in  scope.  To  inherit  it  was 
of  more  consequence  to  Isaac  than  to  inherit  any 
number  of  servants,  flocks  or  wells  of  his  father's 
acQuisition.  A  sense  of  these  relative  values  seems 
to  nave  been  a  part  of  Isaac's  spiritual  endowment, 
and  this,  more  than  anything  else  related  of  him, 
makes  him  an  attractive  figure  on  the  pages  of  Gen. 

The  raising  up  of  a  "seed"  to  be  the  beams  of 
tiiese  promisee  was  the  prime  concern  of  Isaac's 

life.  Not  by  intermarriage  with  the 
S.  SiffDifl-  Canaanites  among  whom  ne  lived,  but 
omce  of  by  marriage  with  one  of  his  own  peo- 
Maniage     pie,  in  whom  as  much  as  in  himself 

should  be  visibly  embodied  the  separ- 
atenees  of  the  chosen  family  of  God — thus  primariljy 
was  Isaac  to  pass  on  to  a  generation  as  pure  as  his 
own  the  he^itI^^  of  the  Divine  blessing.  Rebekah 
enters  the  tent  of  Isaac  as  truly  the  chosen  of  God 
as  was  AbrtJiam  himself. 

/J/.  Story  of  Lifm* — ^Previous  to  his  marriage 
Isaac's  life  is  a  part  of  the  story  of  Abraham;  after 
his  marriage  it  merges  into  that  of  his  children.  It 
is  convenient^  therefore,  to  make  his  marriage  the 
dividing-line  in  the  narrative  of  his  career. 

A  cbud  whose  coming  was  heralded  by  such  signal 
marks  of  Divine  favor  as  was  Isaac's  would  be,  erm 

apart  from  other  special  ooneidera- 
1.  Ftevioua  tions,  a  welcome  and  honored  maahN 
to  Marriage  of  the  patriarchal  household.  The 

covenant-sign  of  circumcision  (which 
Isaac  was  the  first  to  receive  at  the  prescribed  age 
of  8  days),  the  great  feast  at  his  weaning,  and  the 
disinheritance  ca  Ishmael  in  his  favor,  are  fdl  of 
them  indications  of  the  unique  position  that  this 
child  held,  and_  prepare  the  reader  to  appreciate 
the  d^ith  of  f eeliiu  involved  in  the  sacrifice  of  Jaaac, 
the  story  of  which  follows  thereupon.  The  age  of 
Isaac  at  the  time  of  this  event  is  not  stated,  but  the 
fact  that  he  is  able  to  carry  the  wood  of  the  ofiFering 
shows  that  be  had  probably  attained  his  full  growth. 
The  single  question  he  asks  his  father  and  his  other- 
wise unbroken  silence  combine  to  exhibit  him  in  a 
favorable  light,  as  thoughtfiil,  docile  and  trustful. 
The  Divine  interposition  to  save  the  lad  thus  de- 
voted to  God  constitutes  him  afresh  the  bearer  of 
the  covenant-promise  and  justifies  its  explicit 
renewal  on  this  occasion.  From  this  point  onward 
the  biographer  of  Isaac  evidently  has  his  marriage 
in  view,  for  the  two  items  that  preceded  the  long 
24th  ch,  in  which  Rebekah's  choice  and  coming  are 


rehearsed,  are,  first,  the  brief  genealogical  para- 
graph that  informs  the  reader  of  the  development 
of  Nahor's  family  just  as  far  as  to  Rebekah,  and 
second,  the  ch  that  tells  of  Sarah's  death  and  buri^ 
— an  event  clearly  associated  in  the  minds  of  all 
with  the  marriage  of  Isaac  (see  34  3.36.67).  Di- 
vine interest  in  the  choice  of  her  who  should  be  the 
mother  of  the  promised  seed  is  evident  in  eveiy  line 
of  the  ch  that  dramatizes  the  betrothal  of  Isaac  and 
Rdbdcali.  Their  first  meetii^  is  described  at  its 
close  with  the  tender  interest  in  such  a  scene  nat- 
ural to  every  descendant  of  the  pair,  and  Isaae  is 
sketched  as  a  man  of  a  meditative  turn  (vw  63) 
and  an  affectionate  heart  (ver  67). 

The  dismissal  of  the  sons  of  Abraham's  concu- 
bines to  the  "East-country"  is  associated  with  the 
statement  that  Isaac  inherited  all  that 
S.  Snbsft-  Abraham  had:  yet  it  has  bem  rfr> 
qnent  to  marked  that,  besides  supplying  them 
Manlage  with  gifts^  Abraham  was  doin^  them 
a  further  kmdness  in  thus  emancipatii^ 
them  from  continued  subjection  to  Isaac,  the  future 
head  of  the  clan.   After  Abraham's  death  we  are  ex- 

firessly  informed  that  God  "blessed  Isaac  his  son"  in 
ulfilment  of  previous  promise.  The  section  entitled 
"the  UHhUUUk  [generations]  of  Isaac"  extends  from 
S6  19to86  29.  At  the  opening  of  it  Isaac  is  dwdl- 
ing  at  Beer-lahai-roi  (36  II),  then  at  Genu-  (86  1.6) 
and  "the  vaUey  of  Gerar"  (36  17).  then  at  Beer- 
shdja  (36  23;  36  10),  all  localities  m  the  Ne^eb  or 
"South-country."  But  after  the  lone  narrative  of 
the  fortunes  of  Jacob  and  his  family,  occupying 
many  years,  we  find  Isaac  at  its  close  living  where 
hia  father  Abraham  had  lived,  at  Hebron. . 

For  20  years  Isaac  and  RdidEah  remained  chOd- 
less:  it  was  only  upon  the  mtreaty  of  Isaac  that 
God  granted  them  their  twin  sons.  A  famine  was 
the  usual  signal  for  emigration  to  Egypt  (cf  Gen 
13  10;  43  2);  and  Isaac  also  appears  to  have  been 
on  his  way  thither  for  the  same  cause,  when,  at 
Gerar,  he  is  forbidden  by  God  to  proceed,  and  occa^ 
sion  is  found  therein  to  renew  to  nim  the  covenant- 
promise  of  his  inheritance:  land,  posterity,  honor 
and  the  Divine  presence  (36  1-4). 

But  lauac  had  also  received  from  his  father  tradi- 
tiomi  of  another  sort ;  be  too  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
to  the  men  of  Gerar  that  his  wife  was  his  sister,  with 
the  same  intent  to  save  his  own  life,  but  without 
the  same  justification  in  fact,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham's  earlier  stratagem.  Yet  even  the  dis- 
covery by  the  king  of  Gerar  of  this  duplicity,  and 
repeated  quarrels  about  water  in  that  dry  country, 
did  not  suffice  to  endanjser  Isaac's  status  with  the 
settled  inhabitants,  for  his  lane  housdiold  and  great 
resources  made  him  a  v^ud>le  friend  and  a  danger- 
ous enemy. 

"The  favoritism  which  Isaac  showed  for  one  son 
and  Rebekah  for  the  other  culminated  in  the  painful 
scene  when  the  paternal  blessing  was  by  guile  ob- 
tained for  Jacob,  and  in  the  subsequent  enforced 
absence  of  Jacob  from  his  parental  home.  Esau, 
too.  afforded  no  comfort  to  nis  father  and  motho', 
and  ere  long  he  ako  withdrew  from  his  father's  dan. 
The  subsequent  reconciliation  of  the  brothers  per- 
mitted them  to  unite  at  length  in  paying  the  last 
honors  to  Isaac  on  his  decease.  Isaac  was  buried 
at  Hebron  where  his  parents  had  been  buried  (Gen 
49  31),  and  where  his  place  of  sepulture  is  still 
honored. 

IV.  BASeal  RmfmnemM. — There  is  a  great  con- 
trast between  Abraham  and  Jacob  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Isaac  on  the  other,  with  respect  to  their  promi- 
nence in  the  lit.  of  the  nation  that  traced  to  them  its 
descent.  To  be  sure,  when  the  patriarchs  as  a  group 
are  to  be  named,  Isaac  takes  his  place  in  the  stereo- 
typed formula  of  "Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,"  or 
"loud"  (so  23 1  in  the  OT,  7 1  in  the  NT). 
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But  4^ut  from  this  fonnula  Isaac  is  referred  to 
m  the  Or  onhr  as  follows.   During  the  lifetime  of 

Jacob  the  names  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
1.  In  the  are  repeatedly  linked  in  the  same  way 
OT  as  are  all  three  subsequently:  they 

fonn  for  that  age  the  dynasty  of  the 
oovenant.  But  several  times  Jacob  calls  Jeh  the 
God  (or,  the  Fear:  see  infra)  of  Isaac,  because  Isaac 
is  his  own  immediate  predecessor  in  this  chain  of 
the  faithful.  Isaac  is  called  the  "gift"  of  God  to 
Abraham,  in  the  farewell  address  of  Joshua,  just  as 
Jacob  and  Esau  are  called  God's  "gifts"  to  Isaac 
(Josh  2i  3  f ;  cf  Koran,  Sura  6  84).  The  "house 
of  Isaac"  is  used  by  Amos  as  a  ||  expression  for 
"Israel,"  and  "the  hixh  places  of  Isaac"  for  "the 
sanctuaries  of  Israel"  (Am  7  16.9),  in  the  same  way 
IS  "Jacob"  is  often  used  elsewhere  (LXX  in  ver  16 
reads  "Jacob").  Other  references  to  Isaac  are 
simply  as  to  his  father's  son  or  his  children's  father. 

3a  fares  better  in  the  NT.  For,  besides  the  gene- 
alogical reference,  Isaac's  sigpificanoe  as  the  first  to 

receive  drcumciuon  on  the  8th  da^ 
&  bi  is  remembered  (Acts  7  8);  his  posi- 

flw  RT       tion  as  first  of  the  elect  seed  is  set  forth 

(Rom  9  7);  his  b^etting  of  two  sons 
so  unlike  in  their  relation  to  the  promise  as  were 
Esau  and  Jacob  is  remarked  (Rom  9  10) ;  the  facts 
of  his  being  heir  to  the  promise,  a  child  of  old  age, 
and,  though  but  one,  the  father  of  an  innumerable 
piog^y,  are  onphasized  in  He  11  (vs  9-12),  which 
also  duoov^B  the  deeper  aignifioanoe  of  his  sacrifice 
and  restoration  to  his  falser  (t8  17-19;  cf  Jas  S  21): 
and  in  the  same  context  is  noticed  the  faith  in  God 
imidied  in  Isaac's  blesung  of  his  sons.  But  Isaac 
rectxvea  more  attention  than  anywhere  else  in  that 
famous  passage  in  Gal  (4  21-31),  in  which  Paul 
uses  Isaac  and  his  mother  as  aU^;orical  representa- 
tions of  Christians  who  are  justified  by  faith  in  the 
promise  of  God,  and  are  the  free-bom  heirs  of  all 
the  qiifitual  innoitance  implied  in  that  promise. 
Eren  Isaac's  persecution  by  Ishmad  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  atUtude  of  the  enemies  of  Paul's  gospel 
toward  him  and  his  doctrines  and  converts. 

V.  VInva  Othmr  than  lh»  Wrtorlcsi:— PhOo,  the  Chief 
sHegOTlser  of  ScrlpturM  nairatlves.  baa  little  to  say  o( 
Isuc,  whom  be  calls  "the  self-Iiutructed  nature."  But 
modern  critkB  have  dlBBolved  his  personality  by  repre- 
notliis  him  m  the  nersoolBcatlon  of  tut  ethnic  group. 
"AU&ael."  writes  WellhauBen  (Prol.,  eth  ed,  316),  "1b 
■rouiwd  with  the  peoide  of  Bdom  under  the  old  name 
baac  (Am  7  0.16)  ....  the  material  here  Is  not 
mjrthlcal  [as  in  Oen  1-11]  but  national."  And  Just  as 
Inel  plus  Bdom  had  little  or  no  slgnlflcance  In  national 
customs  or  political  eventa,  when  compared  on  the  one 
hand  with  urael  alone  (-Jacob),  and  with  Israel  plus 
Bdom  plus  Moab  and  Ammon  (-Abraham)  on  the  other 
hud:  BO  likewise  the  figure  of  Isaac  la  colortess  and  his 
story  brief,  as  compared  with  the  striking  flpuree  of 
Jacob  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Abraham  on  too  other 
hand,  and  the  drcumstantlal  stories  of  their  lives. 

Other  scholars  will  have  none  of  this  national  view, 
because  thev  believe  Isaac  to  be  the  name  of  an  andent 
d^y.  the  local  numan  of  Beersheba.  Stftrk,  whom 
oUhtb  have  followed,  proposes  to  interpret  the  phrase 
tr*  "tbe  Pear  of  l8aac''^iQ  Oen  81  42.53  as  the  name  of 
this  god  used  by  hia  worshippers,  the  Terror  Isaac,  Isaac 
ttw  terrible  god.  For  the  sense  of  Isaac  in  that  case  see 
wbam  under  I,  2,  (1).  Meyer  (loc.  dt.)  defends  the 
transfer  of  the  name  from  a  god  to  the  hero  of  a  myth, 
fey  conuwring  tbe  sacrifice  of  Isaac  ("the  only  story  In 
which  uaac  plays  an  Independent  rOIe"1)  with  the  Or 
myth  of  Iphlgetua's  sacrifice  (Heslod,  Bunpldes,  etc).  In 
iraleh  lite  by-name  of  a  goddess  (IpUgenla)  Identified 
wlUt  Artemis  has  passed  to  the  Intended  victim  rescued 
by  Artemis  from  death. 

The  most  recent  critical  utterances  reject  both  the 
foregoing  views  of  Isaac  as  In  conOlcC  with  the  date  of 
Oen.  Thus  Ounkel  (Sekri/t«n  dt4  AT,  6te  lieferung, 
1910.  41)  writes:  "<}uite  deady  tbe  names  of  Abraham. 
Isaac,  and  all  the  patriarchal  women  are  not  tribal 
nsmrw  ....  The  fiiterpretatlon  of  the  figures  of  Gen 
as  nations  fmnlshes  by  no  means  a  generaTkey."  And 
•gain:  "Against  the  entire  assumption  that  the  principal 
paCriarchal  flgures  are  originally  gods.  Is  above  all  to  be 
noted  that  the  names  Jacob  and  Abraham  are  proved 
by  liie  Bab  to  be  personal  names  in  currait  use.  and  at 
tka  snma  tinie  thM  tlw  sagas  about  tbem  on  tn  no 


wise  be  understood  as  echoes  of  original  myths-  Bven 
WlncUn-'s  more  th&n  bold  attemptto  extdaln  these 
sagas  as  original  catendar^myths  must  lie  pronounced  a 
complete  faUure."  Yet  Ounkel  and  those  who  share 
his  position  are  careful  to  rtiafJngiHah  their  own  view 
from  that  of  the  "  apokwetes,"  and  to  ootwede  no  more 
than  the  bare  fact  that  there  doubtless  were  once  upon  a 
time  persons  named  Abraham,  Isaac,  etc.  For  these 
critics  Isaac  is  simply  a  name  about  which  have  crystal- 
Used  cycles  of  folk-stories,  that  have  their  parallels  In 
other  lands  and  languages,  but  have  received  with  a  Heb 
name  also  a  local  coloring  and  significance  on  the  lips  ot 
successive  Heb  story-twers.  saga-bulldera  and  finally 
collectors  and  editors:  "  Bveryone  who  knows  the  history 
of  sagas  Is  tura  that  the  saga  Is  not  able  to  preserve 
through  tbe  course  of  so  many  centuries,  a  true  picture" 
of  tbe  pabrlarcha.   See  also  AaaxuAU.  end. 

J.  Oscar  Botd 
ISAAC,  TESTAMENT  OF.  See  ApoOALTPno 
Lttbratubb. 
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LiTCBATCBB 

Of  all  Israel's  cel^rated  prophets,  Isai^  is  the 
king.  The  writings  which  bear  nis  name  are  among 
the  profoundest  in  all  literature.  One  great  theme 
— salTation  by  faith — stamps  than  allT  Isaiah  is 
the  St.  Paul  of  the  OT. 

In  in^yS?^,   yaha^yOhil,   and  n^^P^, 

ysha^yOh;  Gr  'Hvalai,  Etatas;  Lat  Eaaiaa  and 
/soios.   His  name  was  symbolic  of 
1.  Name     his  message.   Like  "Joshua,"  it  means 
"Jeh  saTfls,"  or  "Jdi  is  salvation,"  or 
"salvation  of  Jeh." 

Isaiah  waa  the  son  of  Amos  (not  Amos).  He 
secma  to  have  bdoiued  to  a  family  of  some  rank, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  bis  easy  access 
8.  Personal  to  the  king  (Isa  7  3),  and  his  close 
History  intimacy  with  the  priest  (8  2).  Tradi- 
tion says  he  was  the  cousin  of  King 
Uzsiah.   He  hved  in  Jerus  and  became  court 

Sreacher.  He  was  married  and  bad  two  sons: 
hear-jashub,  his  name  sknifying  "a  remnant 
shall  return"  (7  3),  and  Maher-shalal-hash-bas, 
"hasting  to  the  spoil,  hurrying  to  the  pr^,"  sym- 
bolic of  Assyria's  mad  lust  of  conquest  (8  3).  Jew- 
ish tradition,  based  upon  a  taiae  interpretation  of 
7  14,  declares  he  was  twice  married. 

In  the  year  that  King  Usziah  died,  Isaiah,  ap- 
parently while  worshippmg  in  the  temple,  received 
a  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (cb  6). 
8.  Call  He  responded  with  noteworthy  alac- 
rity, and  accepted  his  oommission, 
though  he  knew  from  the  outset  that  his  task  was  to 
be  one  of  fruitless  warning  and  exhortation  (6  9-13) . 
Having  been  reared  in  Jerus,  he  was  well  fitted  to 
become  the  political  and  reli^ous  counselor  of  the 
nation,  but  the  experience  which  prepared  him  most 
for  his  important  work  was  the  vision  of  the  majestic 
and  thrice-holy  God  which  he  saw  in  the  temple  in 
the  death-year  of  King  Usziah.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  doubting  that  this  was  his  inaugural 
vimm,  though  some  regard  it  as  a  vision  which  oame 
to  him  tSta  years  of  experience  in  preaching  and  aa 
intended  to  deepen  his  qurituality.  While  th^  ia 
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the  only  explicit  "vision"  Isaiah  saw,  yet  his  entire 
book,  from  first  to  last,  is,  as  the  title  (1  1)  sug^ts, 
a  "vision."  His  horizon,  both  political  and  spiritual, 
was  practically  unbounded.  In  a  very  true  aenae, 
as  t>elit2BCh  says,  be  was  "the  universal  prophet  of 
Israel." 

For  Tersatilitv  of  expression  and  brilliancy  of 
imagery  Isaiah  bad  no  superior,  not  even  a  rival. 

His  style  marks  the  climax  of  Hebrew 
i.  Literary  literaxy  art.  Both  his  periods  and 
Oenhw  and  descriptions  are  most  miisfaed  and 
S^e  sublime.   He  is  a  perfect  artist  in 

words.  Beauty  and  strength  are 
chaiacteristic  of  his  entire  book.  Epigrams  and 
metaphors,  particularly  of  Sood,  storm  and  sound 
(1  13;  8  18.22;  8  8;  10  22;  38  17.20;  30  28.30), 
interruption  and  dialogue  (6  8;  10  S.Q),  antithe- 
OB  and  alliteration  (1  18;  3  24;  17  10.12),  hyper^ 
bole  and  parable  (2  7;  B  1-7  :  28  23-29),  even 
paranomasia,  or  play  upon  words  (6  7;  7  9),  char- 
acterize Isaiah's  book  as  the  great  masteroiece  of 
Hebrew  literature.  He  is  also  famous  for  bis  rich- 
ness of  vocabulanr  and  synonyms.  For  example, 
Ez^d  uses  1,535  words;  Jeremiah,  1,653:  the 
I^aInuBt82,170;  while  Isaiah  ubc82,186.  Isaianwas 
also  an  orator:  Jerome  likened  him  to  Demosthenes; 
and  a  poet:  he  frequently  elaborates  his  messages 
in  rhythmic  or  poetic  style  (12  1-6;  26  1-5;  26 
1-12;  88  10-20;  43  1^;  49  1-9;  60  4-9;  63 
13—68  12;  60-62;  66  5-24);  and  in  several  in- 
stances slips  into  elegiac  rhythm,  e.g.  in  87  22-29 
there  ia  a  fine  taunting  poem  on  Sennacherib,  and 
in  14  4-23  another  on  the  king  of  Babylon.  As 
Driver  observes,  "Uaiah's  poeticu  genius  is  superb." 

Nothlns  definite  or  historical  I«  known  ooncemfng  the 
pFQpbet'B  end.  Toward  the  close  of  the  2d  cent.  AD, 
however,  there  was  a  tradition  to  the 
m  Xradi  effect  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  In  the 
u.  iniiii-  heathen  reaction  which  occurred  under 
lions  con-  King  Manaaaeh,  because  of  certain 
ceniinc  His  speeches  concerning  God  and  the  Holy 

M _- 1    City   which  his  contemporarlefl  alleged 

""vrdom  contrary  to  the  law.    Indeed  the 

Jewish  Mlatma  explicitly,  states  that 
Manuseh  slew  him.  Justin  Martyr  also  (150  AD),  in 
his  controversial  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  re- 
proaches the  Jews  with  this  accusation,  "whom  ye  sawed 
asunder  with  a  wooden  saw":  this  tradition  Is  further 
confirmed  by  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  of  the  2d  cent.  AD, 
entitled.  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  by  Epiphanlus  In 
his  ao-called  Live*  of  ih*  Propheti.  It  Is  barely  possible 
that  there  Is  an  allusion  to  his  martyrdom  in  He  11  37, 
whlchreads,  "Theywerestoned.they  weresawaasunder," 
but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.    In  any  case  Isaiah 

Srobably  survived  the  great  catastrophe  of  tiie  siege  of 
eruB  by  Sennacherib  In  701  BC,  and  possibly  also  the 
death  of  Hezeklah  in  699  BC;  for  In  2  Ch  83  32  It  Is 
stated  that  Isaiah  wrote  a  biography  of  King  Hezeldah. 
If  so,  his  prophetic  activity  extended  over  a  period  of 
more  than  40  years.  Dr.  Q.  A.  Smith  extends  it  to 
"more  than  50"  iJtrvtaUm,  II,  180;  cf  Whltehouse, 
"Isaiah,"  Neto  Cent.  Bible.  I.  72). 

According  to  the  title  of  his  book  (1  1),  Isaiah 
prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 

Abas  and  Hezekiidi,  kings  of  Judah. 
6.  Period     He  dates  his  inaugural  vision  (6  1) 

in  Uzziah's  death-year,  which  was 
approximately  740  BC.  This  marks,  therefore,  the 
beginning  of  nis  prophetic  ministry.  And  we  know 
that  he  was  still  active  as  late  as  the  siege  of  Jems 
by  Sennacherib  in  701  BC.  Hence  the  minimum 
period  of  his  activity  as  a  prophet  was  from  740  to 
701  BC.  As  a  yoin^  man  Isaiah  witnessed  the  raiiid 
develoirment  of  Judah  into  a  strong  commavial 
and  militaiy  state;  for  imder  Uzziab  Judah  at- 
tained a  degree  of  prosperity  and  strength  never 
before  enjoyed  since  the  days  of  Solomon.  Walls, 
towers,  fortifications,  a  laive  standing  army,  a  port 
for  commerce  on  the  Red  Sea,  increased  inland 
trade,  tribute  from  the  Ammonites,  success  in  war 
with  the  Philis  and  the  Arabians — all  these  became 
Judab's  dtuing  Uniah's  lonf;  and  prosperous  reign 
of  52  years.   But  aloi^S  with  power  and  wealth 


came  also  avarice,  oppression,  religious  formality 
and  corruption.  The  temple  revenues  indeed  were 
greatly  increaaed^  but  religion  and  life  were  too 
frequently  dissociated:  the  nation's  progress  was 
altogether  material.  During  the  reign  ca  Jotham 
(740-736  BC),  who  f<»:  seraal  years  was  probably 
associated  with  his  father  as  oo-r^ent,  a  new  power 
begfui  to  appear  oyer  the  eastern  horizon.  The 
Assyrians,  with  whom  Ahab  had  come  in  contact 
at  the  battle  of  Karkar  in  854  BC,  and  to  whom 
Jehu  had  paid  tribute  in  842  BC,  began  to  manifest 
anew  their  characteristic  lust  of  conquest.  Ti^th- 
pUeser  UI.  who  is  called  "Pul"  in  2  K  IS  IQand 
re^ed  ovev  Assyria  from  745  to  727  BC,  turned 
his  attention  westward,  and  in  738  BC  reduced 
Arpad,  Calno,  Carchemish,  Hamath  and  Damascus, 
causing  them  to  pay  tribute.  His  presence  in  the 
West  led  Pekah,  king  of  North  Israel,  and  Rezin, 
king  of  Damascus,  to  form  an  alliance  in  order  to 
resist  further  encroachment  on  the  part  of  AssjTia. 
When  Ahaz  refused  to  join  their  confederacy  they 
resolved  to  dethrone  him  and  set  in  bis  stead  the 
son  of  Tabeel  upon  the  throne  of  Daind  (2  K  16  5; 
Isa  7  6).  The  struggle  which  ensued  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war  (734  BC) — 
one  of  the  great  events  in  Isaiah's  jieriod.  Ahaz 
in  panic  sent  to  Tiglath-pileser  for  help  (2  K  16  7), 
who  of  course  responded  with  alacrity.  The  result 
was  that  the  great  Assyrian  warrior  sacked  Gaza 
luid  carried  all  of  Galilee  and  Gilead  into  captivity 
(734)  and  finally  took  Damascus  (732  BC).  Ahaz 
was  forced  to  pay  dearly  for  his  protection  and 
Judah  was  brought  very  low  (2  K  16  29;  16 
7-9;  2  Ch  38  19;  Isa  7  1).  The  religious  as 
well  as  the  political  effect  of  Ahaz'  policy  was  de- 
cidedly baneful.  To  please  Tiglath-pileser,  Ahaz 
went  to  Damascus  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  his 
victories,  and  while  there  saw  a  Syrian  altar,  a 
pattern  of  whidi  be  sent  to  Jems  and  had  a  copy 
set  up  in  the  temple  in  place  of  the  brasen  altar  of 
Solomon.  Thus  Abas,  with  all  the  influence  of  a 
king,  introduced  idolatry  into  Jems,  even  causing 
his  sons  to  pass  throu^  the  fire  (2  K  16  10-16: 
2  Ch  28  3). 

Hezekiah  succeeded  Ahaz,  beginning  to  rule  at 
the  age  of  25  and  reigning  29  years  (727-699  BC). 
Isaiah  was  at  least  15  years  his  senior.  The  young 
king  inherited  from  his  father  a  heavy  burden. 
The  splendor  of  Usaiah's  and  Jothiun's  reigns  was 
rapidly  fading  before  the  ever-menacing  and  avari- 
cious Assyrians.  Hezekiah  began  his  reign  with 
reformation.  "He  removed  the  high  places,  and 
brake  the  pillars,  and  cut  down  the  Asherah"  (2  K 
18  4.22).  He  even  invited  the  surviving  remnant 
of  North  Israel  to  join  in  celebrating  the  Passover 
(2  Ch  80  1).  But  Israel's  end  was  drawing  near. 
Hoshea,  the  vacillating  puppet-king  of  North  Israel 
(730-722  BC),  encouraged  bv  £{^t,  refused  longCT 
to  pay  Assyria  his  annual  tnbute  (2  K  17  4): 
whereupon  Shalmaneser  IV,  who  had  succeeded 
Tiglath-pileser,  promptly  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Samaria  in  724  BC,  and  for  3  weary  years  be- 
sieged the  city  (2  K  17  5).  Finally,  tne  city  was 
captured  hy  Sai^^n  II,  who  succeeded  Shalmaneser 
IV  in  722  BC,  and  27,292  of  Israel's  choicest  people 
(according  to  Sargon's  own  description)  were  de- 
ported to  Assyria,  and  colonists  were  brought  from 
Babylon  and  other  adjacent  districts  and  placed  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria  (2  K  17  6.24).  'Thus  the 
kingdom  of  North  Israel  psssed  into  oblivion,  and 
Judah  was  left  ever  after  ()uite  exposed  to  the  direct 
ravages,  political  and  religious,  of  her  Assyrio-Bab 
neighbors.  In  fact  Judah  herself  barely  escaped 
destruction  by  promising  heavy  tribute.  This  was 
the  second  great  political  crisis  durii^  Isaiah's  min- 
iatiy.  Other  eriaeB  were  soon  to  fow>w.  One  was 
the  desperate  illneag  of  Kng  Heiddah,  who  faioed 
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assured  death  in  714  BC.  Being  childless,  he  was 
seriously  oonconed  for  the  future  of  the  Davidic 
dynasty.  He  resorted  to  prayer,  however,  and  God 
gacioiuly  extended  his  life  15  years  (2  K  30;  Isa 
38) .  His  illness  occurred  during  the  period  of  Baby- 
Ion's  indet>end^ce  under  Mcrodach-baladan,  the 
erer-ambitiouB,  irresistible  and  uncompromiBing 
aiemy  of  Assyria,  who  for  12  years  (721-709  BC) 
maintained  independent  supremacy  over  Babylon. 
Taking  advantage  of  Hezekiah's  wonderful  cure, 
Merodach  seised  the  opportunity  of  sending  an 
embaanrto  Jcxua  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery 
(712  BC),  and  at  the  eame  time  probably  sought 
to  form  an  alliance  with  Judah  to  resist  Assyr  su- 
premacy (2  K  20  12fiF;  Isa  39).  Nothing,  how- 
ever, came  of  the  alliance,  for  the  following  year 
Sai^n'a  army  reappeared  in  Philistia  in  oi^er  to 
discipline  Ashdod  for  «)n8piracy  with  the  king  of 
Egypt  (711  BC).  The  greatest  crisis  was  yet  to 
come.  Its  atory  is  as  follows:  Judah  and  hw 
neighbors  groaned  more  and  more  under  the  heavy 
exactions  of  Assyria.  Accordingly,  when  Saigon 
was  assassinated  and  Sennacherib  came  to  the 
throne  in  705  BC,  rebelUon  broke  out  on  all  sides. 
Merodach-baladan,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Sar- 
gon  in  709  BC,  again  took  Babylon  and  held  it  for 
at  least  six  months  in  703  BC.  Hezekiab,  who  was 
encouraged  by  E^ypt  and  all  Philistia,  except  Padi. 
of  Ekron,  the  puppet-king  of  Sargon,  refused  longi^ 
to  pay  Assyria  tribute  (2  K  18  7).  Meanwhile  a 
strong  m>-Egyp  part^  had  sprung  up  in  Jems.  In 
view  of  all  these  circumstances,  Sennacherib  in 
701  BC  marched  westward  with  a  vast  army, 
Bweq>inK  everything  before  him.  Tyre  was  in- 
vested though  not  taken:  on  the  other  hand,  Joppa, 
Eltekeh,  E^ron,  Ashkeion,  Ammon,  Moab,  and 
Edom  all  promptly  yielded  to  his  dmands.^  Heze- 
kiab was  panic  stncicea  and  hastened  to  bring  rich 
trttmte,  stripping  even  the  temple  and  the  palace 
of  their  treasures  to  do  so  (2  K  18  13-16).  But 
Sainacherib  was  not  satisfied.^  He  overran  Judah, 
capturing,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  inscription,  46  walled 
towns  and  smaller  villages  without  number,  carry- 
ing 200,150  of  Judah's  population  into  captivity  to 
Assyria,  and  demanding  as  tribute  800  talents  of 
silver  and  30  talents  of  gold,  in  all  over  81,500,000: 
be  took  also,  he  claims^  Heiekiah's  daughters  ana 
palace  women,  seized  his  male  and  female  singers, 
and  carried  away  enormous  spoil.  .But  the  end 
was  not  yet.  S^macherib  himself,  with  the  bulk 
of  the  army,  hatted  in  Philistia  to  reduce  Lachish; 
thmce  he  sent  a  strong  detachment  under  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  Rabshakeh,  to  besi^  Jerus 
(2  K  18  17—19  8;  Isa  86  2—37  8).  As  he  de- 
scribes thia  blockade  in  his  own  insraiption:  "I 
shut  up  Heaekiah  in  Jenu  like  a  bird  in  a  ca%e" 
The  Rabshakeh,  howew,  failed  to  etqiture  the  city 
and  returned  to  Sennacherib,  who  meanwhile  had 
completely  conquered  Lachish,  and  was  now  warring 
against  Libnan.  A  second  expedition  against 
Jems  was  planned,  but  hearing  tnat  Tirhakah  (at 
that  time  tne  commander-in-chief  of  Eopt's  forces 
and  only  afterward  "king  of  Ethiopia')  was  ap- 
proaching, Sennacherib  was  forced  to  content  him- 
adf  with  sending  messengers  with  a  letter  to  Heze- 
kiah,  demandiiw  immediate  surrender  of  the  city 
(2  K  19  Off;  Isa  37  Off).  Hezekiah,  however, 
through  Isaiah's  influence  held  out;  and  in  due 
time,  though  Sennacherib  disposed  of  Tirhakah'a 
army  without  difficulty,  his  immense  host  in  some 
mysterious  way — by  plague  or  otherwise — ^was 
suddoily  smitten,  and  the  great  Assyr  conqueror 
was  forced  to  return  to  Nineveh;  possibly  because 
Merodadi4>aladan  had  again  appeared  m  Baby- 
lonia. Sennaeherib  never  again  returned  to  Pal, 
so  far  as  we  know,  during  the  subsequent  20  years 
of  his  nigii,  though  he  did  make  an  independent 


expedition  into  North  Arabia  (691-689  BC).  This 
invasion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib  in  701  BC  was 
the  great  pohtical  event  in  Isaiah's  ministry.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  prophet's  statesmanship,  Jerus 
might  have  capitulated.  As  it  was,  only  a  small, 
insignificantly  small,  remnant  of  Judah's  popula- 
tion escaped.  Isaiah  had  at  this  time  been  preach- 
ing 40  years.  How  much  longer  he  labored  is  not 
known. 

There  are  six  general  divisions  of  the  book:  (1) 
chs  1-12,  prophecies  concemini^  Judah  and  Jerus, 
closing  with  promises  of  restoration 
7.  Analysis  and  a  psabn  of  thank^iving;  (2)  chs 
and  13-^,  oracles  of  judgment  and  ralva- 

Contents  tion,  for  the  most  part  concerning 
those  foreign  nations  whose  fortunes 
affected  Judah  and  Jerus;  (3)  chs  84-37,  Jeb's  world- 
judgment  in  the  redemption  of  Israel;  (4)  chs  28- 
8S,  a  cycle  of  prophetic  warnings  against  alliance 
with  E%ypt,  ciosiiig  with  a  prophecy  concerning 
Edom  and  a  promise  of  Israel's  ransom;  (5)  chs 
36-39,  history,  prophecy  and  song  intermingled; 
serving  both  as  an  wpendix  to  chs  1-86,  and  as  an 
introduction  to  chs  wMW;  (6)  chs 40-66,  prophecies 
of  comfort  and  salvation,  and  also  of  uie  future 
glory  awaitiz^  Israel. 

By  examining  in  detail  these  several  divisions 
we  can  trace  better  the  prophet's  thought.  Thus, 
chs  1-12  unfold  Judah's  social  sins  (chs  1-6),  ana 
her  political  entanglements  (chs  7-12):  ch  1  is  an 
introduction,  in  which  the  prophet  strikes  the  chirf 
notes  of  his  entire  book:  vis.  thoughUessness  Cn 
2-9),  formalism  in  worship  (vs  10-17),  pardon  (vs 
18-23)  and  judg^nent  (vs  24-31).  Chs  2-4  contain 
three  distinct  pictures  of  Zion:  (a)  her  exaltation 
S  2-4),  (b)  her  present  idolatry  (2  5—4  1),  and 
c)  her  eventual  purification  (4  2--6).  Ch  6  con- 
tains an  arraignment  of  Judah  and  Jerus,  composed 
of  three  parts:  (a)  a  parable  of  Jeh's  vineyani  (vs 
1-7);  (6)  a  aerim  of  six  woes  pronounced  against 
insatiable  greed  (vs  S~10),  dissipation  (vs  11-17), 
daring  defiance  against  Jeh  (vs  18.19),  confunon 
of  moral  distinctions  (ver  20),  political  self-conceit 
(ver  21),  and  misdirected  heroism  (vs  22.23);  and 
(c)  an  announcement  of  imminent  judgment.  The 
Assyrian  is  on  the  way  and  there  will  be  no  escape 
(vs  24-30).  Ch  6  recounts  the  prophet's  inaugural 
vision  and  commission.  It  is  really  an  apologetic, 
standing  as  it  does  aStet  the  prophet's  denunciations 
of  his  contranporaries.  When  they  tacitly  object 
to  his  message  of  threatening  and  disaster,  he  is 
able  to  reply  that,  having  pronounced  "woe"  upon 
himself  in  the  year  that  Kmg  Uzziah  died,  he  had 
the  authority  to  pronounce  woe  upon  them  (6  5). 
Plainly  Isaiui  tells  them  that  Judah's  sins  are  wdl- 
ntgh  hopeless.  They  are  becoming  spiritually  in- 
sensible. They  have  eyes  but  they  cannot  see. 
Only  judgment  can  avail:  "the  righteous  judgment 
of  a  forgotten  God"  awaits  them.  A  "holy  seed," 
however,  still  existed  in  Israel's  stock  (6  13). 

Coming  to  chs  7-12,  Isaiah  appears  in  the  rdle  of 
a  practical  statesman.    He  warns  Ahaz  against 

rlitical  entanglements  with  Assyria.   The  section 
1 — 9  7  is  a  prophecy  of  Immanuel,  histoiy  and 
prediction  being  intermingled. 

They  describe  the  Syro-Ephralmltlc  uprfsinK  tn  736 
BC,  when  Pekah  of  N'ortb  Isr&el  and  Reztn  of  Danusciu, 
la  attempting  to  d^end  tbenwelves  agalnot  the  Asayr- 
lana,  demanded  that  Ahaz  of  Jenu  ahould  become  their 
ally.  But  Abas  preferred  the  friendship  of  AMyrIa, 
and  refused  to  enter  Into  alliance  with  them.  And  in 
order  to  defend  himself,  he  applied  to  Assyria  for  aaiiiat- 
ance,  sending  ambassadors  wlta  many  precious  treasures, 
both  royal  and  sacred,  to  bribe  Tlgfath-plleser.  It  was 
at  this  Juncture  that  Isaiah,  at  Jeh's  bidding,  expostulates 
with  Ahaz  concerning  the  fatal  step  he  Is  about  to  take, 
and  as  a  practical  statesman  warns  Ahaz,  "the  king 
of  No-Palta,"  that  tiie  only  path  of  safety  lies  lo  lonlty 
to  Jeh  and  keeping  clear  of  foreign  alliances;  thafOodu 
with  us"  tor  salvation;  and  thst  no  "oonsplracy"  can 
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poMlblr  be  Buocenful  unlesB  Ood  too  Is  Bgalnst  ua. 
when,  bowever,  the  prophet's  momago  of  promise  and 
salvation  finds  no  welcome,  be  commtta  It  to  nla  dlsdples, 
bound  up  and  sealed  tor  future  use;  assurtiiR  his  hearers 
that  unto  them  a  child  Is  bom  and  unto  them  a  son  Is 
Biven,  In  whose  day  the  empire  of  David  will  be  estab- 
ushed  upon  a  basis  of  Justice  and  righteousness.  The 
Messianic  sdon  is  the  ground  of  the  prophet's  bope: 
which  hope,  though  unprecedented,  he  thiu  eariy  In  nis 
ministry  commits,  written  and  sealed,  to  hli  loner  circle 
of  "disciples."    Siee,  further,  Ihhakucl. 

The  section  0  8 — 10  4  contains  an  announcement 
to  North  Israel  of  accumulated  wrath  and  impend- 
ing ruin,  with  a  refrain  (9  12.17.21;  10  4).  Here, 
in  an  artistic  poem  composed  of  four  strophea,  the 
prophet  describes  the  great  calamities  which  Jeh 
has  sent  down  upon  North  Israel  but  which  have 
gone  unheeded:  foreign  invasion  (0  8-12),  defeat 
m  battle  (9  13-17),  anarchy  (9  18-21).  and  impend- 
ing captivity  (10  1-4).  Yet  Jeh's  jud^ents  have 
gone  unheeded:  "For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned 
awa^,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still."  Divine 
discipline  has  failed;  only  judgment  remains,^ 

la  10  5-34,  Assyria  is  declared  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  Jeh.  the  rod  of  Jeh's  anger.  Chs  11-12 
|H«dict  Israel's  return  from  exile,  including  a  vision 
of  the  Messiah's  reign  of  ideal  peace.  For  Isaiah's 
vision  of  the  nation's  future  reached  far  beyond 
mere  exile.  To  him  the  downf^  of  Assyria  was  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  Israel's 
history.  Assyria  has  no  future,  her  downfall  is 
fatal;  Judah  has  a  future,  her  calamities  are  only 
disciplinary.  An  Ideal  Pnnce  will  be  raised  up  in 
whose  advent  all  Nature  will  rejoice,  even  dumb 
tVTtimftlH  (11  1-10).  A  second  great  exodus  will 
take  place,  for  the  Lord  will  set  His  hand  again  "the 
second  time"  to  recover  the  remnant  of  His  people 
"from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth"  (11  11.12). 
In  that  day,  "Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and 
Judah  shaU  not  vex  Ephraim"  (11  13).  On  the 
contrary,  the  reunited  nation,  redeemed  and  occu- 
pying tneir  rightful  territory  (11  14-16),  shall  sing 
a  hymn  of  thank^ving,  proclaiming  the  Mlvation 
of  Jeh  to  all  the  earth  (ch  12). 

Chs  13-23  contain  oracles  of  judgment  and  sal- 
vation, for  the  most  part  conceminK  those  foreign 
nations  whose  fortunes  aifected  Judah  and  Jerus. 
The^  are  grouped  together  by  the  editor,  as  similar 
fOTOgn  onudes  are  m  Jer  4ft--tl  and  Eslc  26-32. 
Isaiah'B  horizon  was  world-wide.  Pint  among  the 
foreini  prophecies  stands  the  oracle  concerning 
Baboon  (18  1 — 14  23),  in  which  he  predicts  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  city  (13  2-22),  and  sings 
a  diree  or  taimt-song  over  her  fallen  king  (14  4-23) . 
The  King  alluded  to  is  ahnost  beyond  doubt  an 
Amyr  (not  a  Bab)  monarch  of  the  8th  cent.;  the 
bri^  prophecy  immediately  following  in  14  24-27 
concerning  Assyria  tacitly  confirms  this  interpre- 
tation. Another  britf  oracle  concerning  Babylon 
^1  1-10)  describes  the  city's  fall  as  imminent. 
Both  oracles  stand  or  fall  together  as  genuine 
prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Both  seem  to  have  been 
written  in  Jerus  (18  2;  31  9.10).  It  cannot  be 
said  that  eith»  is  absolutely  unrelated  in  thought 
aiud  lai^age  to  Isaiah's  age  (14  13;  21  2);  each 
foretells  the  doom  to  fall  on  Babylon  (13  19;  21  9) 
at  the  hands  of  the  Medes  (18  17;  21  2);  and  each 
describes  the  Israelites  as  already  in  exttc — ^but  not 
necessarily  all  Israel. 

The  section  14  24-27  tells  of  the  certain  de- 
struction of  the  Ascjyrian. 

The  passage  14  28-32  is  an  oracle  concerning 
Fhilistia. 

Chs  16-16  are  ancient  oracles  against  Moab, 
whose  dirgelike  meter  resembles  that  chs  18-14. 
It  is  composed  of  two  separate  prophecies  belong- 
ing to  two  different  penods  in  Isaiah's  ministry 

SS  13.14).   The  three  points  of  particular  interest 
the  onwie  are:  (1)  the  protnet's  tender  qrm< 


f athy  for  Moab  in  her  affliction  (IS  5;  16  11). 
saian  mii^les  his  own  tears  with  those  of  tJie  Moab- 
ites.  As  DelitzBch  sa>^s,  "There  is  no  prophecy  in 
the  Book  of  Isa  in  whi(ui  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
is  so  painfully  moved  by  what  his  spirit  odiolds 
and  his  mouth  must  prophetr^."  (2)  Moab's  par 
thetic  appeal  for  shelter  from  h^  foes;  particularly 
the  ground  on  which  she  urges  it,  namelv,  the  Mes- 
siamc  hope  that  the  Davidic  dynasty  shall  bXws^ 
stand  and  be  able  to  repulse  its  foes  (16  5).  The 
prophecy  is  an  echo  of  9  5-7.  (3)  The  promise  that 
a  remnant  of  Moab,  though  small,  shall  be  saved 
(16  14).  Wearied  of  prayer  to  Qiemoah  in  his 
high  places,  the  prophet  predicts  that  Moab  will 
seek  the  livmg  God  (16  12). 

The  passase  17  1-11  is  an  oracle  concerning 
Damascus  and  North  Israel,  in  which  Isaiah  predicts 
the  fate  of  the  two  allies— -Syria  and  Ephraim— in 
the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war  of  734  BC,  witn  a  promise 
that  only  a  scanty  remnant  will  survive  (17  6). 
In  17  12-14^  the  prophet  boldly  announces  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  Judah's  unnamed  foes — the 
A^mans, 

Ch  18  describes  Ethiopia  as  in  great  excitement, 
sending  ambassadors  hither  and  thither — possibly 
all  the  way  to  Jerus — ostensibly  seekinK  aid  in 
making  preparations  for  war.  A^yria  had  already 
taken  Damascus  (732  BC)  and  Samaria  (722  BC), 
and  consequently  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  in  fear 
of  invasion.  Isaiah  bids  the  amba^adors  to  return 
home  and  quietly  watch  Jeh  thwart  Assyria's  self- 
confident  attempt  to  subjugate  Judfdi;  and  he  adds 
that  wh^  the  Ethiopians  have  seen  God's  hand  in 
the  coming  ddivertmce  of  Judah  and  Jerus  (701 
BC),  they  will  bring  a  present  to  Jeh  to  His  abode 
in  Mount  Zion. 

Oi  19,  which  is  an  (uacle  concerning  E^ypt,  con- 
tains both  a  threat  (vs  1-17)  and  a  promise  {va  18- 
25),  and  is  one  of  Isaiah's  most  remarkable  foreign 
messages.  Egypt  is  smitten  and  thereby  led  to 
abandon  her  idols  for  the  worship  of  Jdi  (vs  19-22). 
Still  more  remarkable,  it  is  prophesied  that  in  that 
day  Egypt  and  Assyria  will  join  with  Judah  in  a 
triple  alliance  of  common  worship  to  Jeh  and  of 
blessing  to  others  (vs  23-26).  laaiah'a  missionary 
outlook  h^  is  wonderful  I 

Ch  20  describes  Sargon's  march  against  Eg;irpt 
and  Ethiopia,  containing  a  brief  symbolic  prediction 
of  Assyria  s  victory  over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  By 
donning  a  captive's  garb  for  three  years,  Isaiua 
attempts  to  teach  the  citizens  of  Jerus  tnat  the 
si^  of  Ashdod  was  but  a  means  to  an  end  in  Sar- 

fpn's  plan  of  campaign,  and  that  it  was  sheer  folly 
or  the  Egyp  party  in  Jerus,  who  were  ever  urging 
rdiance  upon  Egypt,  to  look  in  that  direction  for 
help.  21  11.12  IS  a  brief  oracle  ooncmiii^  Seir  or 
Edom,  "the  only  gentle  utterance  in  the  OT  upon 
Israel's  hereditary  foe."  Edom  is  in  great  anxiety. 
The  prophet's  answer  is  disappointii^,  though  its 
tone  18  sympathetic.  21  13  n  is  a  bridf  oracle  con- 
cerning Arabia.  It  contains  a  sympathetic  appeal 
to  the  Temauites  to  give  bread  md  water  to  the 
caravans  of  Dedan,  who  have  bem  drivoi  by  war 
from  thdr  usual  route  of  fxavd. 

Ch  22  is  oonoraning  the  fordgn  toDpor  within 
the  theocracy.  It  is  composed  oi  two  parts:  (1) 
an  oracle  "of  the  valley  of  vi«on,"  i.e.  Jwub  (vb 
1-14);  and  (2)  a  philippic  ag^nst  Shelma,  the 
comptroller  of  the  palace.  Isaiah  pauses,  as  it 
were,  in  his  series  of  warnings  to  foreign  nations  to 
rebuke  the  fore^  temper  of  the  frivolous  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerus,  and  in  particuUu-  Shebna,  a  high 
official  in  the  government.  The  reckless  and  Gc^- 
ignoring  citiaeas  of  the  capital  are  pictured  as  in- 
dulging themsdvee  in  hilanouB  eating  and  drinkii^ 
whem  we  enemy  is  at  that  very  moment  standing 
befwe  the  gates  of  the  city.  Sndnia,  fm  the  other 
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hand,  seems  to  have  been  an  ostentatious  foreigner, 
perh^}s  a  Syrian  by  birth,  quite  possibly  one  of 
the  £«yp  puty,  whose  poUcy  was  antagonistic  to 
that  of  Isaiah  and  the  kins.  Isaiah's  prediction  of 
Shebna's  fall  was  erident^r  fulfilled  (86  3;  37  2). 

Cb  2S  is  concemii^  Tyre.  In  this  oracle  Isaiah 
predicts  that  Tyre  shall  be  laid  waste  (ver  1),  her 
commercial  glory  humbled  (ver  9),  her  colonies 
become  independent  of  her  (ver  10),  and  she  herself 
forgotten  for  "seventy  years"  (ver  15):  but  "after 
the  end  of  seventy  years,"  her  trade  will  revive,  her 
business  prosperity  will  return,  and  she  will  dedi- 
cate her  nuns  m  merchandise  as  holy  to  Jeh  (yer  18) . 

The  third  great  section  of  the  Book  of  Isa  em- 
braces chs  24-27,  which  tell  of  Jeh's  world-judgment, 
issuing  in  the  redemption  of  Israel.  Theseprophe- 
cies  stand  closely  related  to  chs  13-23.  Tney  ex- 
press the  same  tender  emotion  as  that  already 
observed  in  16  £;  16  11,  and  sum  up  as  in  one 
grand  finale  the  prophet's  oracles  to  I^ael's  neigh- 
bors. For  religious  importance  they  stand  second 
to  none  in  the  Book  of  Isa,  teaching  the  necessity 
of  Divine  discipline  and  the  glorious  redemption 
awaiting  the  faithful  in  Israel.  They  are  a  spiritual 
commentary  on  the  great  Assyr  crisis  of  the  Sth 
cent.;  they  are  messages  of  salvation  intended,  not 
for  declamation,  but  for  meditation,  and  were  prob- 
ably addressed  more  particularlv  to  the  prophet's 
inner  circle  of  "disciples"  (8  16).  These  chapters 
partake  of  the  nature  of  apocalypse.  Strictly 
spe^cing,  however,  they  are  prophecy,  not  apoca- 
lypse. No  one  ascends  into  neaven  or  talks  with 
an  angel,  as  in  Dnl  7  and  Rev  4.  They  are 
apocalypse  only  in  the  senM  that  certain  things 
are  predicted  as  sure  to  come  to  pass.  Isaiah  was 
fond  of  this  kind  of  prophecy.  He  frequently  lifts 
his  reader  out  of  the  sphere  of  mere  history  to 
paint  pictures  of  the  far-off,  distant  future  2-4; 
i  2-6;  11  6-16;  30  27-33). 

In  ch  34  the  prophet  announces  a  general  judg- 
ment of  the  earth  (i.e.  the  land  of  Judah),  and  of 
"the  citjf"  (collective,  for  Judah's  towns),  after 
which  will  dawn  a  better  day  (vs  1-15).  The 
prophet  fancies  he  hears  songs  of  deliverance,  but 
alas!  they  are  premature;  more  judgment  must 
follow.  In  ch  26  the  prophet  transports  himself 
to  the  period  after  the  Assyr  catastrophe  and, 
identifying  himself  with  the  redeemed,  puts  into 
their  mouths  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for 
their  deliverance.  Vs  6-8  describe  Jeh's  oouutiful 
banquet  on  Mount  Zion  to  all  nations,  who,  in 
keepmg  with  2  come  up  to  Jerus,  to  celdKate 
"a  feast  of  fat  things,"  rich  and  marrowy.  While 
the  people  are  present  at  the  banquet,  Jeh  gra- 
ciously removes  their  spiritual  blindness  so  that 
they  behold  Him  as  the  true  dispenser  of  life  and 
grace.  He  also  abolishes  violent  death,  that  is  to 
say,  war  (cf  2  4),  and  its  sad  accompaniment, 
"tears,"  so  that  "the  earth"  (i.e.  the  land  of  Judah) 
is  no  longer  the  battlefield  of  the  nations,  but  the 
blessed  abode  of  the  redeemed,  living  in  p^ce  and 
happiness.  The  prophet's  aim  is  not  political  but 
rehgious. 

In  26  1-19  Judah  sings  a  song  over  Jerus,  the 
impregnable  city  of  God.  The  prophet,  taking 
again  nis  stand  with  the  redeemed  remnant  of  the 
nation,  vividly  portrays  their  thankful  trust  in  Jeh, 
who  has  been  unto  them  a  veritable  "Rock  of 
Ages"  (ver  4  m).  With  hope  he  joyfully  exclaims, 
Let  J^'s  dead  ones  livet  Let  Israel's  dead  bodies 
arisel  Jeh  will  bring  life  from  the  dead!  (ver  19). 
This  is  the  first  clear  statement  of  the  resurrection 
in  the  OT.  But  it  is  national  and  restricted  to 
Israel  (cf  ver  14),  and  is  merely  Isaiah's  method  of 
expressing  a  hope  of  the  return  of  Israel's  faithful 
ones  from  cwtivity  (of  Hos  6  2;  £zk  8T  1-14: 
Dnl  12  2). 


In  S6  20—27  13  the  prophet  shows  that  Israel's 
chastisements  are  salutary.  He  b^ins  by  exhort- 
ing his  own  people,  his  disciples,  to  continue  a  little 
longer  in  the  solitude  of  prayer,  tUl  Grod's  wrath 
has  shattered  the  world-powers  (26  20—27  1). 
He  next  predicts  that  the  true  vineyard  of  Jeh  wili 
hencefortn  be  safely  guarded  against  tJie  briars  and 
thorns  of  foreign  invasion  (27  2-6).  And  then, 
after  showing  uiat  Jeh's  chastisements  of  Israel 
were  light  compared  with  His  judgm^ts  upon 
other  nations  (27  7-11),  he  promises  that  if  Israel 
will  only  repent,  Jeh  will  spare  no  pains  to  gather 
"one  by  one"  the  remnant  of  His  people  from 
Assyria  and  Egjnpt  (cf  11  11);  and  together  they 
shall  once  more  worship  Jeh  in  the  holy  mount^ 
at  Jerus  (27  12.13). 

The  prophet's  fundamental  standpoint  in  chs 
24-27  is  the  same  as  that  of  2  2-4  and  chs  18-28. 
Yet  the  prophet  not  infrequently  throws  himself 
forward  mto  the  remote  futiu'e,  oscillating  back- 
ward and  forward  between  his  own  times  and  those 
of  IscaxtVa  restoration.  It  is  esp.  noteworthy  how 
he  sustains  himself  in  a  long  and.  continued  trans- 
portation of  himself  to  the  period  of  Israel's  redemp- 
tion. He  even  studies  to  identify  himself  with  the 
new  Israel  which  will  emerge  out  of  the  present 
chaos  of  political  events.  His  visions  of  Israel's 
redemption  carry  him  in  ecstasy  far  away  into  the 
remote  future,  to  a  time  when  the  nation's  ^uffei^ 
ings  are  all  over;  so  that  when  he  writes  down  what 
he  saw  in  visicm  he  describe  it  as  a  discipline  that  is 
past.   For  example,  in  S6  1-8  the  prophet,  trans- 

Eorted  to  the  end  of  time,  oel^rates  in  song  what 
e  saw,  and  describes  how  the  fall  of  the  world- 
empire  is  followed  by  the  converdon  of  the  heathen. 
In  26  8.9  he  looks  back  into  the  past  from  the  stand- 

Kint  of  the  redeemed  in  the  last  days,  and  tells  how 
■ael  longingly  waited  for  the  manifestation  of 
God's  rij^teousnesa  which  has  now  taken  place, 
while  in  27  7-0  he  places  himself  in  the  midst  of 
the  nation's  sufferings,  in  full  view  of  their  glorious 
future,  and  portrays  how  Jeh's  dealings  with  Israd 
have  not  been  the  punishment  of  wrath,  but  the 
discipline  of  love.   This  kind  of  ^racalypse,  or 

Eropnecy,  indeed;  was  to  be  expected  from  the  very 
egmning  of  the  group  of  prophecies,  which  are 
introduced  with  the  word  "Behold  I"  Such  a  man- 
ner of  introduction  is  peculiar  to  Isaiah,  and  of  itself 
leads  us  to  expect  a  message  which  is  unique. 

The  practical  religious  value  of  these  prophecies 
to  Isaiah's  own  age  would  be  very  great.  In  a 
period  of  war  and  repeated  foreign  invasion,  when 
but  few  men  were  left  in  the  land  (24  6.13;  S6  18), 
and  Judah's  cities  were  laid  waste  and  desolate 
(24  10.12;  26  2;  26  5;  27  10),  and  music  and 
gladness  were  wanting  (24  8),  when  the  nation  still 
clung  to  their  idols  (27  9)  and  the  Assyrians'  work 
of  destruction  was  still  incomplete,  other  calami- 
ties being  sure  to  follow  (24  16),  it  would  certainly 
be  (wmfortinjg  to  know  that  forgiveness  was  stiU 
possible  (27  9),  that  Jeh  was  atill  the  keeper  of  His 
vineyard  (Tl  3.4),  that  His  judgments  were  to  last 
but  for  a  little  moment  (26  20X  and  that  though 
His  people  should  be  scattered,  He  would  soon  care- 
fully gather  them  "one  by  one"  (27  12.13),  and 
that  in  company  with  other  nations  they  would 
feast  together  on  Mt.  Zion  as  Jeh's  guests  (26  6. 
7.10),  and  that  Jems  ^ould  henceforth  become 
the  center  of  life  and  religba  to  idl  nations  (24  23; 
26  6;  27  13).  Such  faith  in  Jeh,  such  exhortations 
and  such  songs  and  confessions  of  the  redeemed, 
seen  in  vision,  would  be  a  source  of  rich  spiritual 
comfort  to  the  few  suffering  saints  in  Judah  and 
Jerus,  and  a  guiding  star  to  the  faithful  diadples 
of  the  prophet  s  most  inner  circle. 

Chs  26-86  contain  a  cycle  of  prophetic  warnings 
against  alliance  with  Egypt,  dosmg  with  a  prophe<^ 
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concerning  Edom  and  a  promise  of  Israel's  ransom. 
As  in  6  8-23,  the  prophet  indulges  in  a  soiee  of  six 

woes: 

(1)  Woe  to  drunken,  scoffing  politicians  (ch  28). 
This  is  one  of  the  great  chapters  of  Isaiah's  book. 
In  the  opening  section  (vs  1-fi)  the  prophet  points 
in  warning  to  the  proud  drunkards  of  E^nraim 
whose  crown  (Samana)  is  rapidly  fading.  He  next 
turns  to  the  scoffing  politicians  of  Jems,  rebuking 
esp.  the  bibulous  pnests  who  stumble  in  judgment, 
said  the  staggerine  prophets  who  err  in  vision  (vs 
7-22) ;  closing  witn  a  most  instructive  parable  from 
agriculture,  t^ching  that  God's  judgments  are  not 
aroitrary;  that  as  the  husbandman  does  not  plow 
and  harrow  his  fields  the  whole  year  round,  so  God 
will  not  punish  His  people  forever;  and  as  the 
hudsandman  does  not  thresh  all  kinds  of  grain  with 
equal  severity,  no  more  will  God  discq)Une  His 
people  beyond  thdr  deserts  (vs  23-29) . 

(2)  Woe  to  formalists  in  religion  (39  1-14). 
Isaiah's  second  woe  is  pronoimced  upon  Ariel,  the 
altar-hearth  of  God,  i.e.  Jems,  the  sacrificial  center 
of  Israel's  worship.  David  had  first  inaugurated 
the  true  worship  of  Jeh  in  Zion.  But  now  Zion's 
wondiip  has  become  wholly  oonventional,  formal, 
and  therefore  insincere;  it  is  learned  by  rote  (ver 
13;  cf  X  10-15;  Mic  6  6-8).  Therefore,  says 
Isaiah,  Jeh  is  forced  to  do  an  extraordinary  woric 
among  them,  in  order  to  bring  than  back  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  Himself  (ver  14). 

(3)  Woe  to  those  who  hide  their  plans  from  God 
(29  15-24).  What  thdr  plans  are,  which  they  are 
devisinE  in  secret,  the  mophet  does  not  yet  disclose; 
but  he  doubtless  alludes  to  thrar  intricues  with  the 
Egyptians  and  their  purpose  to  break  laitfa  with  the 
Assyrians,  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  treaty  to 
pay  annual  tribute.  Isaiah  bravely  remonstrates 
with  them  for  supposing  that  any  policy  will  suc- 
ceed which  excludes  the  coimsel  and  wisdom  of  the 
Holy  One.  They  are  but  clay;  He  is  the  potter. 
At  this  point,  though  somewhat  abruptly,  Is^ah 
turns  his  face  toward  the  Messianic  future.  In  a 
very  little  while,  he  says,  Lebanon,  which  is  now 
overrun  by  Assyria's  army,  shall  become  a  fruitful 
field,  and  the  blind  and  deaf  and  spiritually  weak 
shall  rejoice  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israd. 

(4)  Woetothepro-Egypparty  (chSO).  Isaiah's 
fourth  woe  is  directed  against  the  rebellious  poU- 
ticians  who  stubbornly,  and  now  openly,  advocate 
makina  a  league  with  Egypt.  They  have  at  length 
succeeded  apparently  in  winning  over  the  king  to 
their  side,  and  an  embasqr  is  already  on  its  way  to 
^Syp^t  bearing  across  the  desert  of  the  e«}dus  rich 
treasures  mth  which  to  purchase  the  friendship  of 
their  former  oppressors.  Isaiah  now  condemns  what 
he  can  no  longer  prevent.  £^ypt  is  a  Rahab  "sit- 
still,"  i.e.  a  mythological  sea-monster,  menacing  in 
mien  but  laggard  in  action.  When  the  crisis  comes, 
she  will  sit  still,  causing  Israel  only  ahame  and 
confusion. 

(5)  Woe  to  those  who  trust  in  horses  and  chariots 
(dis  S1-S8).  Isaiah's  fifth  woe  is  a  still  more 
vehement  denimciation  of  those  who  trust  in  Egypt's 
horses  and  chariots,  and  disr^ard  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  Those  who  do  so  foi^et  that  the  Egyp- 
tians are  but  men  and  their  horses  flesh,  and  that 
mere  flesh  cannot  avail  in  a  conflict  with  spirit. 
Eventually  Jeh  means  to  deliver  JeruSj  if  the  chil- 
dren of  mael  will  but  turn  from  their  idolatries  to 
Him;  and  in  that  day,  Assyria  will  be  'ranquished. 
A  new  era  will  dawn  upon  Judah.  Society  will 
be  regenerated.  The  renovation  will  b^in  at  the 
top.  Conscience  also  will  be  sharpened,  and  moral 
distinctions  will  no  longer  be  confused  (83  1-8). 
As  DeUtzsch  puts  it,  "The  aristocracy  of  birth  and 
wealth  will  be  replaced  by  an  aristocracy  of  char- 
acter."  The  careless  and  indifferent  women,  too. 


in  that  day  will  no  longer  menace  the  social  welfare 
of  the  state  (S2  9-14);  with  the  outpouring  of  Jeh's 
spirit  an  ideal  commonwealth  will  emei^,  m  whiiA 
social  righteousness,  peace,  plenty  and  security  will 
abound^  15-20). 

(6)  Woe  to  the  Assyr  destroyer  (cb  99).  Issiah's 
last  woe  is  directed  against  the  treacherous  spoiler 
himself,  who  has  already  laid  waste  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  is  now  begimiing  to  lay  si^  to  Jenu 
(701  BC).  The  prophet  pravs,  and  while  he  prays, 
behold  I  the  mighty  hosts  of  toe  Assyrians  are  routed 
and  the  long-besieged  but  now  triumphant  inhabit- 
ants of  Jems  rush  out  like  locusts  upon  the  apoH 
which  the  vanishing  adversary  has  been  forced  to 
leave  behind.  The  destroyer's  plan  to  reduce 
Jems  has  come  to  naught.  'Ine  whole  earth  beholds 
the  E^>ectacle  of  Asegrria's  defeat  and  is  filled  with 
awe  and  amazement  at  the  mighty  work  of  Jeh. 
Only  the  righteous  mav  henceforth  dwell  in  Jerus. 
Their  eyes  shall  behold  the  Meseoah-king  in  his 
beauty,  reigning  no  Itmger  like  Hezekiah  over  a 
limited  ana  reacted  territory,  but  over  a  land 
unbounded,  whose  inhabitants  enjoy  Jeh's  peace 
and  protection,  and  are  free  fnnn  all  un,  and  thtt^ 
fore  from  all  sickness  (vs  17-24).  With  this  beau- 
tiful picture  of  the  Messianic  future,  the  prc^et's 
woes  find  an  appropriate  conclusion.  Isaiah  never 
pronounced  a  woe  without  adding  a  corresponding 
promise. 

In  chs  84-80.  the  prophet  utters  a  fierce  cry  for 
justice  sgamst  all  the  nations,"  but  against  Edom 
in  particular.  His  tone  is  that  of  judgm^t.  Edom 
is  guilty  of  high  crimes  against  Zion  ^  8  f),  there- 
fote  Ai6  is  doomed  to  destruction.  On  the  oth&c 
hand,  the  scattered  ones  of  Israel  shall  return  from 
exile  and  "obtain  gladness  and  joy,  and  sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  flee  away"  (ch86). 

Chs  86-89  contain  history,  prophecy  and  song 
intermingled.  These  chapters  serve  Doth  as  an 
appendix  to  chs  1-86  and  as  an  introduction  to  chs 
40-46.  In  them  three  important  historical  events 
are  narrated,  in  which  Isaiah  was  a  prominoit 
factor:  (l)thedoubleattemptofSexmachaibto ob- 
tain iKisseesion  of  Jems  (chs  86-87) ;  (2)  Hezekiah's 
sickness  and  recovery  (ch  88);  (3)  the  embassy  of 
Merodach-baladan  (ch  89).  With  certain  im- 
portant omissions  and  insertions^  these  chapters 
are  duplicated  almost  verbatim  in  2  K  18  13 — 
SO  19.  They  are  introduced  with  the  chronological 
note,  "Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourterath  year 
of  king  Hesekiah."  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  solve  the  mystery  of  this  date;  for.if  the 
author  is  alluding  to  the  siege  <rf  701  BC,  difficulty 
arises,  because  that  evoit  occurred  not  in  Hese- 
kiah's  "14th"  but  26th  year,  according  to  the  Bib. 
chronology  of  his  life;  or,  if  with  some  we  date 
Hezekialrs  accession  to  the  throne  of  Judah  as  720 
BC,  thCTi  the  siege  of  701  BC  occurred,  as  is  evi- 
dent, in  HesekiaJrs  19th  year.  It  is  bar^  possible 
of  course  that  "the  14tii  year  of  kii^  Heaeldah" 
was  Uie  14th  of  the  "IS  years"  which  were  addtd 
to  his  life,  but  more  probably  it  alludes  to  the  14th 
of  his  reign.  On  the  whole  it  is  better  to  take  the 
phrase  as  a  general  chronologictd  caption  for  the 
entire  section,  with  special  reference  to  ch  88,  which 
tells  of  Hezekiah's  sickness,  which  actually  fell  in 
his  14th  year  (714  BC),  and  which,  coupled  with 
Sargon's  expected  pres^ce  at  Ashdod*  was  tite 
great  personal  czins  of  the  kii^s  life. 

Sennacherib  made  two  attonpts  in  701  BC  to 
reduce  Jems:  one  from  Lachiu  with  an  army 
headed  by  the  Rabshakeh  (M  2 — 87  8),  and  an- 
other from  Libnah  with  a  threat  conveyed  by  mes- 
sengers (87  9S).  The  brief  section  contained  in 
2  K  18  14-16  is  omitted  from  betwe^i  vs  1  and  2 
of  Isa  36,  because  it  was  not  the  prophet's  aim  at 
this  time  to  recount  the  nation's  humiliation. 
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lauah'B  last  "word"  conoeming  Assyria  (37  21-35} 
is  one  of  the  prophet's  grandest  predictioiis.  It  is 
composed  of  three  parts:  (I)  a  taunt-song,  in  el&> 
giac  rhythm,  on  the  inevitable  humiliation  of  Sen- 
nacherib (va  22-20):  (2)  a  short  poem  in  diffo^nt 
rhythm,  directed  to  Hezekiah,  in  order  to  encourage 
his  faith  (vs  30-32):  (3)  a  definite  prediction,  in  less 
elevated  style,  of  tne  sure  deliverance  of  Jerus  (vs 
33-35).    Isaiah's  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled. 

The  section  38  9-20  contains  Hesekiah's  Song 
of  Thankfigivipg,  in  which  he  edebrates  his  re- 
covery from  some  mortal  sidmess.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plaintive  'Sniting";  omitted  altogether  by  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  K  (cf  2  K  20).  Hezekiah 
was  sick  in  714  BC.  Two  years  later  Merodach- 
baladan,  the  veteran  arch-enemy  of  Assyria,  having 
heard  of  his  wonderful  recovery,  sent  letters  and  a 
present  to  oongratulate  him.  Doubtless,  also, 
political  motives  prconpted  the  recalcitrant  Baby- 
tmian.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  Hezddah  was  greatly 
flattered  hj[  the  visit  of  Merodach4>aladan's  en- 
voys, and,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  showed  them 
all  ma  royal  treasures.  This  was  an  inexcusable 
blunder,  as  the  sight  of  his  many  precious  posses- 
sions would  naturally  excite  Bab  cupidity  to  possess 
Jerus.  Isaiah  not  only  solemnly  condemned  the 
kin^s  conduct,  but  he  announced  with  more  than 
ordinary  insist  that  the  days  were  coming  when 
all  the  accumulated  resources  of  Jerus  would  be 
carried  away  to  Babylon  (80  3-6;  cf  Mic  4  10). 
This  final  prediction  of  judgment  is  the  most  mar- 
velous of  all  Isaiah's  minatory  utterances,  because 
he  distinctly  asserts  that,  not  the  Assyrians,  who 
wCTe  then  at  the  height  of  their  power,  but  the 
Babylonians,  shall  be  the  instruments  of  the  Divine 
vengeance  in  consummating  the  destruction  of 
JmiB.  There  is  absolutdy  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  g^uineness  of  this  prediction.  In  it,  indeed,  we 
have  a  prophetic  baas  for  chs  40-66,  which  follow. 

Commg  now  to  chs  40-66.  we  have  prophecies 
of  comfort,  salvation,  and  of  tne  future  sfoiy  await- 
ing Israel.  These  chapters  naturally  faJl  into  three 
sections:  (1)  chs  40-48,  announcing  deliverance 
from  captivity  through  Cyrus;  (2)  ens  49-67,  de- 
scribing the  BuCFerings  of  the  "Servant"  of  Jeh,  this 
section  ending  like  the  former  with  the  refrain, 
"There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  Qod,  to  the  wicked 
(ST  21:  cf  48  22);  (3)  chs  66-66,  announcing  the 
final  abolition  of  all  national  distinctions  and  the 
future  ^or>r  of  the  people  of  Grod.  60  is  the 
characteristic  chapter  this  section,  as  oh  63  is 
of  the  second,  ana  ch  40  of  the  first. 

Entering  into  greater  detail,  the  first  section 
(chs  40-48)  demonstrates  the  deity  of  Jeh  through 
His  unique  power  to  predict.  The  basis  of  the 
comfort  which  the  prophet  annoimces  is  Israel's 
incomparable  God  (ch  40).  Israel's  all-powerful 
Jdi  in  comparison  with  other  gods  is  incomparable. 
In  the  prologue  (40  1-11)  he  hears  the  four  voices: 
(1)  of  grace  (vs  1.2);  (2)  of  prophecy  (vb  3-5); 
(3)  of  faith  (vs6-8),  and  (4)  of  evangelism  (vs^ll). 
Then,  aft^  exalting  the  unique  character  of  Israel's 
all-but-forgotten  God  (vs  12-26),  he^exhorts  them* 
not  to  auppoee  that  is  ignorant  of,  or  indiffer- 
ent to,  Imel's  misery.  Israel  must  wait  for  sal- 
vation. They  are  clamoring  for  deliverance  pre- 
maturely. Ctaly  wait,  he  repeats;  for  with  such  a 
God,  Israel  has  no  reason  to  despond  (vs  27-31). 

In  ch  41  he  declares  that  the  supreme  proof  of 
Jeh's  sole  deitv  is  His  power  to  predict.  He  in- 
quires, "Who  bath  raised  up  one  from  the  east?" 
Though  the  hero  is  left  unnamed,  C^rus  is  doubt- 
kn  in  the  prophet's  mind  (cf  44  28;  46  1).  He 
is  not,  however,  already  i4>pearing  mxm  the  horizon 
of  history  as  some  fancy,  but  rather  prwHcUd  as 
sure  to  come.  The  veib  t«ises  which  express  com- 
pleted action  are  perfects  of  certainty,      are  used 


in  {wedsdy  the  same  manner  as  those  in  3  8:  6  13; 
SI  0.  Tm  answer  to  the  inquiry  is,  "I,  Jeh,  the 
first,  and  with  the  last,  I  am  he"  (41  4).  Israel  is 
Jeh  B  servant.  The  dialogue  continues;  but  it  is 
no  longer  between  Jeh  and  the  nations,  as  in  vs  1-7, 
but  between  Jeh  and  the  idols  (vs  21-29).  Ad- 
dressing the  dumb  idols,  Jeh  is  represented  as  saying, 
Predict  something,  if  you  are  real  deities.  As  for 
myadf ,  I  am  n>ing  to  raise  up  a  hero  from  the  north 
who  will  subdue  all  who  oppose  him.  And  I  an- 
nounce my  purpose  now  in  advance  "ftt>m  the  be- 
ginning," ''beforetime,"  before  there  is  the  slightest 
ground  for  thinking  that  such  a  hero  exists  or  ever 
will  exist  (ver  26),  in  order  that  the  future  mav 
verify  my  prediction,  and  prove  my  sole  deity.  I, 
Jeh,  alone  know  the  future.  In  vs  25-29,  the 
prophet  even  projects  himself  into  the  future  and 
Bp^ks  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
tnediction.  This,  as  we  saw  abov^  was  a  char- 
acteristio  <^  Isaiah  in  ohsS4-97. 

In  m  1 — 48  13  the  prophet  announces  also  a 
spiritual  agent  of  redemption,  namely,  Jeh's  "Serv- 
ant." Not  only  a  temporal  agent  (Cyrus)  shall 
be  raised  up  to  mediate  Israel's  redemption,  which 
is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  the  universal  sal- 
vation contemplated,  but  a  spiritual  factor.  Jdi's 
"  Servant"  shall  be  employed  in  brin^g  the  good 
tidings  M  salvation  to  the  exiles  and  to  the  Gentiles 
also.  In  43  1-0  the  prophet  describes  this  ideal 
figure  and  the  work  he  vim  execute.  The  glorious 
future  evokes  a  bri^  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
redemption  wliich  the  prophet  beholds  in  prospect 
(42  10-17).  Israel  has  long  been  blind  and  deaf 
to  Jeh's  instructions  (43  18.19),  but  now  Jeh  is 
determined  to  redeem  them  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
most  opulent  nations  of  the  world,  that  they  may 
publish  His  law  to  aU  peoples  (43  18—48  13). 

In  IS  14 — 44  23  fov^veneas  is  made  the  pledge 
of  deliverance.  Jeh's  detormination  to  redeem 
Israel  is  all  of  ^ace.  Salvation  is  a  s^t.  J^  has 
blotted  out  their  tran^resmons  for  His  own  sake 
(48  25).  "This  passf^,"  Dillmann  observes, 
"marks  the  highest  point  of  grace  in  the  OT.' 
Gods  of  wood  and  stone  are  nonentities.  Those 
who  manufacturo  idols  are  blind  and  dull  of  heart, 
and  are  "feeding  on  a^es."  Tlie  section  44  9-20  is 
a  most  remarseness  exposure  of  the  folly  of  idolatry. 

In  44  24—46  25  the  prophet  at  length  names  the 
hero  of  Iravel's  salvation  and  describe  his  mission. 
He  is  Cyrus.  He  shall  build  Jems  and  lay  the 
fotmdations  of  the  temple  (44  28);  he  shall  also 
subdue  nations  and  let  the  ^es  go  free  (46  1.13). 
He  speaks  of  Cyrus  in  the  most  extraoidinaiv, 
almost  extravagant  tenns.  He  is  Jeh's  "Aephera' 
(44  28),  he  is  also  Jeh's  "anointed,"  i.e.  Messiah 
(46  1),  "the  man  of  my  counsel"  (46  11),  whom 
Jeh  has  called  b^  name,  and  sumamed  without  his 
ever  knowing  Him  (46  3.4);  the  one  "whom  Jeh 
loveth"  (48  14),  whose  ri^t  hand  Jeh  upholdeth 
46  1),  and  who  will  perform  all  Jdi's  pleasure 
44  28):  though  but  "a  ravenous  bird  from  the 
east"  (46  11).  The  vividness  with  which  the 
prophet  speaks  of  Cyrus  leads  some  to  suppose  that 
the  latter  is  already  upon  the  horizon,  lliis,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake.  Scarcely  would  a  contemporary 
have  spoken  in  such  terms  of  the  real  Cyrus  of  538 
BC.  The  prophet  regards  him  (\.e.  the  Cyrus  of 
his  own  prediction,  not  the  Cyrus  of  history)  as 
the  fulfilment  of  predictions  s|x)ken  long  before. 
That  is  to  say,  in  one  and  the  same  context,  Cyrus 
is  both  predicted  and  treated  as  a  proof  that 
diction  IS  being  fulfiUed  (U  24-28;  46  21).  Such 
a  phenomenon  in  projAecy  can  beet  be  erolaimd 
by  supposing  that  the  prophet  projected  nimsdf 
into  tne  future  from  an  earlier  agie.  Most  ex- 
traordinary of  all,  in  46  14-17,  the  prophet  soars 
in  imagination  until  he  sees,  as  a  result  of  Cynis' 
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victories,  the  conquered  nations  renouncing  their 
idols,  and  attracted  to  Jeh  as  the  Saviour  of  all  man- 
kind (is  22) .  On  any  theory  of  origin,  the  predictive 
elonrait  in  these  prophecieB  is  written  large. 

Chs  4ft-47  describe  further  the  distinctive  wtn-k  of 
Cyrus,  though  Cyrus  himself  is  but  once  referred 
to.  PBrticuTar  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  Bab  religion;  the  prophet  being 
apparently  more  concerned  with  the  humiliation  of 
Babylon's  idols  than  with  the  fall  of  the  city  itself. 
Of  course  the  destruction  of  the  city  would  imply 
the  defeat  of  her  gods,  as  also  the  emancipation  of 
Israel.  But  here  again  all  is  in  the  future;  in  fact 
Jeh's  incomparable  superiority  and  unique  deity 
are  proven  by  His  power  to  oredict  "the  end  from 
the  Deginning"  ana  bring  His  raediction  to  pass 
(«  10.11).  » 

Ch  47  is  a  dii^e  over  the  downfall  of  the  imperial 
city,  Btrongly  resembling  the  taunt-song  over  the 
ki^  of  Babylon  in  14  4-21. 

Cn  48  is  a  hortatory  summary  and  recapitulation 
of  the  argument  contained  in  chs  4(H17,  the  prophet 
again  emphasizing  the  following  points:  (1)  Jeh's 
unique  power  to  predict:  (2)  utat  salvation  ig  of 
grace;  (3)  that  Cyrus'  advent  will  be  the  crowning 
proof  of  Jeh's  abiding  presence  among  His  people; 
(4)  that  God's  chastisements  were  only  disciplinary; 
and  (5)  that  even  now  there  is  hope,  if  they  will  but 
accept  of  Jeh's  proffered  salvation.  AlasI  ihat 
there  is  no  peace  or  salvation  for  the  godless  (48 

20- 22).  Thus  ends  the  first  division  of  lauah's 
rraiaikable  "vinon"  of  Israel's  deliverance  from 
cap^vity  through  Cyrus. 

The  second  section  (chs  49-67)  deals  with  the 
spiritual  agent  of  salvation,  Jeh's  suffering  "S^- 
ant."  Wiux  ch  49  the  prophet  leaves  off  attempt- 
ing further  to  prove  the  sole  deity  of  Jeh  oy 
means  of  prediction,  and  drops  entirely  his  descrip- 
tion of  C)TUs'  victories  and  the  overthrow  of  Baby- 
lon, in  order  to  set  forth  in  greatu-  deUul  the  <duirac- 
ter  uid  misMon  of  the  sufftring  "Servant"  of  J^. 
Already,  in  chs  40-48,  he  had  alluded  several  times 
to  this  unique  and  somewhat  enigmatical  personage, 
speaking  of  him  both  collectiv^y  and  as  an  indi- 
vidual T41  8-10;  42  1-9.18-22;  43  10;  44  1-5. 

21-  28;  46  4;  48  20-22);  but  now  he  defines  with 
greater  precision  both  his  prophetic  and  priestly 
functions,  his  equipment  for  his  task,  his  suxferings 
and  humiliation,  fuid  also  his  final  exaltation.  Alto- 
gether in  these  prophecies  he  mentions  tiie  "Serv- 
ant" some  20  i.  But  there  are  four  distinctively 
so-called  "Servant-Songs"  in  which  the  prophet 
seems  to  rise  above  the  collective  masses  of  all 
Israel  to  at  least  a  personification  of  the  pious  'nithin 
Israel,  or  better,  to  a  unique  Person  embodying 
within  himself  all  that  is  best  in  the  Israel  within 
Israel.  They  are  the  following:  (1)42  1-9,  a[>oem 
descriptive  of  the  Servant's  gentle  manner  and 
world-wide  mission;  (2)  49  1-13,  describing  the 
Servant'smissionandspiritualsuccess;  (3)60  4-11, 
the  Servant's  soliloquy  concerning  His  perfection 
through  suffering;  and  (4)  63  13—68  12,  the  Serv- 
ant's vicarious  suffering  and  ultimate  exaltation. 
In  this  last  of  the  four  "Servant-Songs"  we  reach 
the  climax  of  the  prophet's  inspired  symphony,  the 
acme  of  Heb  Messianic  hope.  "The  profoundest 
thoughts  in  the  OT  revelation  are  to  be  found  in 
thissection.  Itis  a  vindication  of  the  "Servant,"  so 
clear  and  so  true,  and  wrought  out  with  such  pathos 
and  potent^,  that  it  holds  first  place  among  Mes- 
nanic  predictions.  Polycarp  called  it  "the  golden 
passional  of  the  OT."  It  has  been  realixed  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Chs  68-66  describe  the  future  glory  of  the  people 
ol  God.  Having  described  in  chs  40-48  the  tem- 
poral lucent  of  Israel's  salvation,  C^rus,  and  in  chs 
tt-57  the  spiritual  agent  of  thdr  Balvation,  ttie 


"Servant"  of  Jeh,  the  prophet  proceeds  in  this  last 
section  to  d^ne  the  conditions  on  which  salvation 
may  be  enjoyed.  He  b^ns,  as  before,  with  a 
double  imperative,  "Oy  aloud,  qiarB  not"  (cf  40  1; 
49  1). 

In  ch  66  he  discusses  true  fasting  and  faithful 
Sabbath  observance. 

In  ch  69  he  beseeches  Israel  to  forsake  their  sins. 
It  is  their  sins,  he  urges,  which  have  hidden  Jeh's 
face  and  retarded  the  nation's  salvation.  In  vs 
9  ff  the  prophet  identifies  himself  with  the  people 
and  leads  them  in  their  devotions.  Jeh  is  grieved 
over  Israel's  forkim  condition,  and,  sedng  their 
helplessness.  He  arms  himself  lilce  a  warrior  to 
interfere  judicially  (vs  1&-19).  Israel  shall  be 
redeemed.  With  them  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  n^ 
tion,  Jeh  will  enter  anew  into  covenant  relati<m«  and 
put  His  Spirit  upon  them,  which  will  abide  with 
them  henceforth  and  forever  (vs  20-21). 

Chs  60-61  describe  the  future  blessedness  of  Zion. 
The  long-looked-for  "light"  (cf  69  9)  begins  to 
dawn:  "Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  Jeh  is  risen  upon  thee"  (60  1).  The 
prophet  pauses  at  this  point  to  paint  a  picture  of 
tiie  redeemed  community.  As  in  2  3.4,  the  Gentiles 
are  seen  flocking  to  Zion,  which  becomes  the  mis- 
tress of  the  nations.  Foreigners  build  her  walls, 
and  her  gates  are  kept  open  continually  without 
fear  of  mege.  The  Gentiles  acknowledge  that  Zion 
is  the  spiritual  center  of  the  world.  Even  Israel's 
oppressors  rward  her  as  "the  city  of  Jeh,"  as  "an 
etranal  excellency,"  in  which  Jen  ats  as  its  ever- 
lasting light  (60  10-22). 

In  ch  61,  which  Dnunmond  has  called  "the  pro- 
gram of  Christianity,"  the  "Servant"  of  Jeh  is  again 
mtroduced,  thoudi  anonymously,  as  the  heraJd  of 
salvation  (vs  1-3).  The  gospel  monologue  of  the 
"Servant"  is  followed  by  a  promise  of  the  restora- 
tion and  blessedness  of  Jems  (v8  4-ll).  Thus  the 
prophecy  moves  eteadihr  forward  toward  its  goal 
in  Jesus  Christ  (cf  Lk  4  18-21}. 

In  63  1 — 63  6  Zion's  salvation  is  described  as 
drawing  near.  The  nations  will  be  spectators  of 
the  great  event.  A  new  name  which  will  better 
symboUze  her  true  character  shall  be  given  to  Zion, 
namely,  Hephzi-bah,  "My  delight  is  in  her";  for 
Jems  shall  no  more  be  called  desolate.  On  the 
other  hand,  Zion's  enemies  will  all  be  vanquished. 
In  a  brief  poem  of  peculiar  dramatic  beauty  (68 
1-6),  the  prophet  jwrtrays  Jdi's  vengeance,  as  a 
victtniouB  warrior,  upon  all  those  who  retard  Israel's 
deliverance.  Edom  in  particular  was  Israel's  in- 
satiate foe.  Hence  the  prophet  represents  Jeh's 
judgment  of  the  nations  as  taking  place  on  Edom's 
unhallowed  soil.  Jeh,  whose  mighty  arm  has 
wroi^t  salvation,  returns  as  victor,  having  sh^ 
all  of  Israel's  foes. 

In  63  7—64  12,  Jeh's  "servantB*' resort  to  prayer. 
They  appeal  to  Jeh  as  the  Bfsetter  and  Father  of  the 
nations  (63  16:  64  8).  With  this  thought  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  imbedded  in  his  language,  Isaiah 
had  opened  his  very  first  oracle  to  Judah  and 
Jerus  (cf  12).  As  the  praver  proceeds,  the  lan- 
guage becoiAes  increasing)^  tumultuous.  The 
people  are  thrown  into  despair  because  Jeh  seems 
to  have  abandoned  them  idt^ether  (63  19).  "rhey 
recognize  that  the  conditiion  of  Jems  is  desperate. 
"Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers 
praised  thee,  is  burned  with  fire;  uid  all  our  pleasant 

E laces  are  laid  waste"  (64  11).  Such  l^guage, 
owever,  is  the  language  of  fervent  prayer  and  must 
not  be  taken  with  ngialiteralnesa,  as  68  18  and  8  8 
plainly  show. 

Finally,  in  chs  66-66,  Jeh  answers  His  people's 
supplications,  distinguishing  sharply  between  His 
own  "servants"  and  Israeli  apostates.  Only  Bia 
chosen  "seed"  BhaU  be  deUvered  (66  9).  Those 
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who  have  obdurately  provoked  Jeh  by  sacrificing 
in  gardens  (66  3;  66  17),  offering  ubationa  to 
Fortune  and  Destiny  (66  11),  Bitting  among  the 
graves  to  obtain  oraclee  from  the  dead,  and,  like 
the  Egyptians,  eating  swine's  flesh  and  broth  of 
abominable  thmgs  which  were  supposed  to  possess 
ma^cal  properties,  lod^ng  in  vaults  or  crypts  in 
which  heathen  mystenee  were  celebrated  (66  4), 
and  at  the  same  time  fancying  that  by  celebrating 
such  heathen  mysteries  they  are  holier  than  others 
and  thereby  disqualified  to  discharge  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life  (66  5) — such  Jeh  des^s  to  punish, 
measuring  their  work  into  their  bosom  and  destroy- 
ing them  utterly  with  the  sword  (66  7.12).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "servants"  of  Jeh  shall  inherit  His 
holy  mountuns.  They  shall  rejoice  and  sing  for 
joy  of  heart,  and  bleas  themselves  in  the  Goi  of 
Amen,  i.e.  in  the  God  of  Truth  (66  9.14.16).  Jeh 
will  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  men  will 
live  and  grow  old  like  the  patriarchs;  they  vill 
possess  houses  and  vineyards  and  enjoj^  them;  for 
an  era  of  idyllic  peace  will  be  ushered  in  with  the 
coming  of  the  Messianic  age,  in  which  even  the 
natures  of  wild  animals  wiU  be  changed  and  the 
most  rapacious  of  wild  animals  will  live  together  in 
hatmony  (66  17-25).  Reli^ou  will  become  spirit- 
ual and  decentralized,  mystic  cults  will  disappear, 
incredulous  scoffers  will  be  silenced.  Zion's  popu- 
lation will  be  marvelously  multiplied,  and  the  people 
will  be  comforted  and  rejoice  (66  1-14).  Further- 
more, all  nations  will  flock  to  Zion  to  behold  Jeh's 
glory,  and  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from 
one  Sabbath  to  another,  all  flesh  will  come  up  to 
worship  in  Jerus  (66  15-23). 

It  is  evident  that  the  Book  of  Isa  closes,  prac- 
Ucidljr  as  it  be^ns,  with  a  polemic  against  false 
worship,  and  the  alternate  reward  of  the  righteous 
and  punishment  of  the  wicked.  The  only  essential 
difference  between  the  prophet's  earlier  and  later 
oracles  is  this:  Isaiah,  in  his  riper  years,  on  the  basis 
of  nearly  half  a  century's  experience  as  a  preacher, 
ptunts  a  much  brighter  eschatological  picture  than 
was  possible  in  his  early  ministry.  His  picture  of 
the  Mesnaiiic  not  tmly  transcends  those  of  his 
contemporaricB  m  the  8th  cent.  BC,  but  he  pene- 
trates repons  beyond  the  spiritual  horizon  of  any 
and  all  OT  se^.  Such  lan^age  as  that  conttuned 
in  66  1.2,  in  particular,  anticipates  the  great  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  Jesus  in  Jn  4  24,  namely,  that 
"God  is  a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  in  spirit  and  truth."  To  attempt  to  date 
such  oracles  as  these  on  the  basis  of  internal  evi- 
dence is  an  absolute  imposmbUity.  Humanly  speak- 
ing, one  could  have  produced  such  revelations 
quite  as  eunly  as  another.  But  no  age  could  have 
produced  them  apart  from  the  Divine  spirit. 

The  editorial  arrangement  of  Isaiah's  prophecies 
is  very  suggestive.  In  the  main  they  stand  in 
chronological  order.  That  is  to  say, 
8.  Isaiah's  ^  the  dales  mentioned  are  in  strict 
Pn^ecies  histtmcal  sequence;  e.g.  6  1,  "In  the 
Chronologi-  year  that  king  Uszuih  died"  (740  BC): 
callyAr-  7  1.  "In  the  days  of  Aha^'  (736  ft 
ranged  BC);  14  28,  "In  the  year  that  king 
Ahaz  died"  (727  BC);  80  1,  "In  the 
year  that  Tartan  came  unto  Ashdod,  when  Sargon 
the  king  of  Assyria  sent  him"  (711  BC) ;  36  1,  "In 
the  14th  year  of  kmg  Hezekiah"  (701  BC).  These 
points  are  all  in  strict  chronological  order.  Taken 
m  groupsj  also,  Is^ah's  great  individual  messages 
are  likewise  arranged  in  true  historical  sequmce; 
thus,  chs  1-6  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  last 
years  of  Jotham's  reign  (740-736  BC);  chs  7-12, 
to  the  period  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war  (734  BC) ; 
ch  SO,  to  the  year  of  Sargon's  siege  of  Ashdod  (711 
BC);  chs  26-^,  to  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Sen- 
nacherib (701  BC);  while  the  distinctively  promis- 


sory portions  (chs  40-66),  as  is  natural,  conclude 
the  collection.  In  severaJ  minor  instances,  how- 
ever, there  are  notable  departures  from  a  ri^d 
chronological  order.  For  example,  ch  6,  which 
describes  the  prophet's  initial  call  to  preach,  follows 
the  rebukes  and  denunciations  of  chs  1-6;  but  this 
is  probably  due  to  its  being  used  by  the  prophet 
as  an  apologetic.  Agun,  the  oracles  against  foreign 
nations  in  chs  18-S3  belong  to  various  dates,  being 
grouped  together,  in  part,  at  least,  because  of  their 
subject-matter.  Likewise,  chs  38-39,  which  give 
an  account  of  Hezekiah's  sickness  and  Merodach- 
baladan's  embassy  to  him  upon  his  recovery  (714- 
712  BC),chronolo^caUy_  precede  chs  86-37,  which 
describe  Sennacherib's  investment  of  Jerus  (701 
BC).  This  chiastic  order,  however,  in  the  last 
instance,  is  due  probably  to  the  desire  to  m^e  chs 
86-^  ^^ut  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria)  an 
appropriate  conclusion  to  chs  1-36  (which  say 
much  about  Assyria),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
make  chs  88-39  (about  Merodach-baladan  of  Baby- 
lon) a  suitable  introduction  to  chs  40-66  (which 
Bp^ik  of  Babylon). 

The  attempt  to  date  Isaiah's  individual  messages 
on  the  bauB  of  internal  criteria  alone,  is  a  well-mgh 
imposable  taakj.  and  yet  no  otJier  kind  of  evidence, 
is  available.  Often  passages  stand  side  by  eide 
which  point  in  opposite  directions;  in  fact,  certain 
sections  seem  to  oe  composed  of  various  fragments 
dating  from  different  periods,  as  though  prophecies 
widely  separated  from  each  other  in  time  had  been 
fused  together.  In  such  cases  much  weight  should 
be  given  to  those  features  which  point  to  an  early 
origin,  becatue  of  the  predominatingly  -predidiue 
character  qf  Iwnah's  writings. 

Isaiah  always  had  an  eye  upon  the  future.  His 
semi-historical  and  biographical  prophecies  are  nat- 
urally the  easiest  to  date;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
form  of  his  Messianic  and  eschatological  discourses 
is  largely  due  to  his  own  personal  temper  and  psy- 
chology, rather  than  to  the  historical  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  following  is  a  table  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies  chronologically  arranged: 
Chs  BC 
1  -fl  written  probaUr  c  740-736 

7-18  "  "  c  734-732 

Ifr  1  -l|  12:  17       "  "  c734 


13  1—14  23 
14 

14  -•■s-ri2 

2S 

24-27 

SS 

1& 

38 

3B 

31  11.12.13-17 
23 

21  1-H) 

22  I  10 

28  7—83  24 

le 

34-36 
36  37 

40  «e 


"       between  732-722 
732-722 
C  727 

"  RhorUy  before  722 

  722 

  722 

C  720 
c  714 
C  712 
c711 

"  C7ll 
c  709 

'■  c  709 

"  shortly  boforo  701 
c  701 
c  701 

"  soon  after  701 
  701 

The  prophet's  standpoint  in  chs  40-66  is  that  of 
Isaiah  himself.  For  if  Isaiah,  before  734  BC,  in 
passages  confessedly  his  own,  could  describe  Judah's 
cities  as  already  "burned  with  fire,"  Zion  as  de- 
serted as  "a  booth  in  a  vineyard"  (1  7.8),  Jerus  as 
"ruined,"  Judah  as  "fallen"  (3  8),  and  Jeh's  people 
as  already  "gone  into  captivity"  (6  13),  surely 
after  all  the  destruction  and  devastation  wrought 
on  Judah  by  Assyria  in  the  years  722,  720,  711,  and 
701  BC,  the  same  prophet  with  the  same  poetic 
license  could  declare  that  the  temple  had  been 
"trodden  down"  (63  18)  and  "burned  with  fire," 
and  all  Judah's  pleasant  places  "laid  waste"  (64 
11);  and,  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  former  prom- 
ises, could  add  that  "they  shall  repur  the  waste 
cities,  the  desolations  of  many  generations"  (61  4; 
cf  44  26;  68  12). 
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Or  a^^aizi,if  laaiahthe  son  of  Amoz  could  comfort 
Jems  with  promises  of  protection  when  the  Aasyriao 
(734  EC)  should  come  like  an  overflowing  river 
(8  9.10:  10  24.26);  and  conceive  a  beautiful  p&rable 
of  comfort  like  that  contained  in  28  23-20;  and 
insert  among  his  warnings  and  exhortations  of  the 
gloomy  year  702  EC  so  many  precious  promises  of 
a  br^tor  future  which  was  sure  to  follow  Sm- 
nacherib's  invasion  (39  17-24;  80  29-33;  SI  8.9); 
and,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  sie^e  of  701  BC,  con- 
cave of  such  marvelous  Messiamc  visions  as  those 
in  88  17-24  with  which  to  dispel  the  dismay  of  his 
cmnpatriots,  surely  the  same  prophet  might  oe  con- 
ceived of  as  seizing  the  opportunity  to  comfort  those 
in  Zion  who  survived  tne  great  catastrophe  of  701 
BC.  The  prophet  who  had  done  the  one  was  pre- 
pared to  do  the  ot^er. 

There  was  one  circumstance  of  the  prophet's 
position  after  701  BC  which  was  new,  and  which 
IB  too  often  overlooked,  a  circumstance  which  he 
could  not  have  employea  to  anything  like  the  same 
de^ee  as  an  argument  in  enforcing  his  message 
pnor  to  the  Assyrian's  overthrow  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  Jerus.  It  was  this:  the  fiUMmerU  of  former 
prediUioM  aa  ^oof  of  Jeh'a  deity.  From  such  pas- 
.  BBges  we  obtain  an  idea  of  the  prophet's  true  his- 
torical position  (42  9;  44  8;  i6  21;  46  10;  48  3). 
Old  predictions  have  already  been  fulfilled  (6  11-13; 
S9  8;  80  31;  81  8;  87  7.30),  on  the  baais  of  which 
the  prophet  ventures  to  predict  new  and  even  more 
astoimding  things  concerning  the  overtlut>w  of 
*  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  Israel's  deliverance  through 
him  from  their  captors  (48  6).  Isfuab's  book  is 
8ignaUyfullofpredictions(7  8.10£f;  6  4.8:  9  11.12: 
1020  ff;  14  24-27;  16  14:  17  9.12-14:  20  4-6; 
81  16;  22  19  if;  28  16;  88  5),  some  of  which, 
written  down  and  sealed,  were  evidently  committed 
by  the  prophet  to  his  inner  circle  of  disciples  to  be 
used  and  verified  by  them  in  subsequent  crises  (8 
16).  Failure  to  reco^ze  this  element  in  Isaiah's 
book  is  fatal  to  a  true  mterpretation  of  the  prophet's 
real  message. 

"For  about  twenty-five  centuries,"  aa  A.  B. 
Davidson  observes  (OT  Pwphecy,  1903,  244),  "no 
one  dreamt  of  doubting  that  Isaiab  the 
9.  The  son  of  Amos  was  the  author  of  eveiy 
Critical  part  of  the  book  that  goes  under  his 
Problem  name;  and  those  who  still  maintain 
the  unity  of  authorship  are  accus- 
tomed to  point,  with  satisfaction,  to  the  unanimity 
of  the  Christian  church  on  the  matter,  till  a  few 
Gierman  scholars  arose,  about  a  century  ago,  and 
called  in  question  the  unity  of  this  book."  Tradi- 
tion is  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the  book. 

(I)  The  hiatory  of  criticiam. — ^The  critical  dis- 
int^raUon  of  the  book  began  with  Koppe,  who  in 
1780  first  doubted  the  genuineness  of  ch  60.  Nine 
years  later  Doederlein  suspected  the  whole  of  cha 
40-66..  He  was  followed  by  Rosenmueller,  who 
was  the  first  to  deny  to  Iseuah  the  prophecy  against 
Babylon  in  18  1 — 14  23.  Eichhom,  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the  last  century,  further  eliminated  the 
oracle  against  Tyre  in  ch  23,  and  he,  with  Ges^us 
fuid  Ewald,  also  denied  the  Isaianic  origin  of  chs 
24-27.   G^enius  also  ascribed  to  some  imknown 

{irophet  chs  16  and  16.  Rc»enmueller  then  went 
ortner,  and  pronounced  against  chs  34  and  36,  and 
not  long  afterward  (1840)  Ewald  questioned  chs 
18  and  33.  Thus  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent, 
some  37  or  38  chapters  were  rejected  as  no  part  of 
Isaiah's  actual  writings.  In  1879-80,  the  cele- 
brated L^pzig  professor,  Frans  Delitzach,  who  for 
yean  previous  had  defended  the  genuineness  of  the 
entire  book,  final^  gelded  to  the  modem  critical 
position,  and  in  the  new  edition  of  his  commentary 
published  in  1889,  interpreted  chs  40-66,  though 
witii  o(»idderable  heatatioo,  as  coming  from  t^e 


dose  of  the  period  of  Bab  exile.  About  the  same 
time  (1888-90),  Drs.  Drivw  and  G.  A.  Smith  gave 

fopular  impetus  to  similar  views  in  Great  Britain, 
ince  1890,  the  criticism  of  Isa  has  been  even  more 
trenchant  and  microecopic  Uian  before.  Duhm, 
Stade,  Guthe,  Hackmann,  Comitl  and  Marti  on  the 
Continent,  and  Cheyne,  Whitehouse,  Box,  Glase- 
brodc,  Kcxmett,  On^,  Peake,  and  oUiers  in  Great 
Britun  and  America  have  questioned  p(ntiona 
which  hitherto  were  supposed  to  be  genuine. 

(2)  The  ditintegration  of  "Deutero-Iaaiah."— 
Even  the  unity  of  chs  40-66,  ^ch  were  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  the  "Second  or  "Deutero-Is^ah," 
is  now  given  up.  What  prior  to  1890  was  supposed 
to  be  we  unique  product  of  some  celebrated  but 
anonymous  seer  who  lived  in  Babvlonia  i^ut  660 
BC  is  today  commonly  divided  ana  subdivided  and 
in  large  part  distributed  among  various  writcn  from 
Cyrus  to  Simon  (638-164  EC).  At  first  it  was 
thought  sufficient  to  separate  chs  63-66  as  a  later 
addition  to  "Deutero-Isaiah's"  prophecies;  but 
more  recently  it  has  become  the  fadiion  to  dis- 
tinguish between  chs  40-66,  which  are  claimed  to 
have  been  written  by  "Deutero-Isaiah"  in  Babylonia 
about  649-638  BC,  and  chs  66-66,  which  are  now 
alleged  to  have  been  ccunposed  by  a  "TVito-Isaiah" 
about  460-446  BC. 

(3)  Recent  views. — ^Among  the  latest  to  invest^ 
gate  the  problem  is  Professor  R.  H.  Kennett  of 
Cambridge,  Eng.,  who,  in  his  Schweich  Lectures 
(The  Compoeition  of  the  Book  of  Isa  in  the  Light 
of  Hist  and  Archaeology,  1910,  84  ff),  sums  up  the 
results  of  investigations  as  follows:  (a)  all  of  chs 
8,  6,  6*  7.  20and31,and  large  portions  of  ch8l,2,4» 
8, 9,  lO,  14, 17, 22  and  28.  may  be  assigned  to  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Anu»;  (6)  all  of  chs  18, 40  and  47,  and 
large  portions  of  chs  14,  21,  41,  48,  44,  46,  46  and 
48,  may  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Cyrus;  (c)  all 
of  chs  16, 36,  87  and  89,  and  portions  of  chs  16  and 
88,  may  be  assigned  to  the  period  between  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Alexander  the  Great,  but  cannot 
be  dated  precisely;  (d)  the  passage  S3  1-14  may 
be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great: 
(e)  aU  of  chs  11,  12,  19,  24-27,  29,  30.  82-86,  42^ 
49-66,  and  portions  of  chs  1, 2, 4, 8. 9,  tb,  16, 17, 18, 
28,  41,  4^  46,  48  may  be  as8^;ned  to  the  2d  cent. 
BC  (167-140  BC). 

Professor  O.  F.  Kent,  also  (Sarmont,  EpittUa.  and 
Apocalj/pae*  of  Itrael'a  Prophett,  1910,  27  ff).  makes  the 
following  critical  observations  on  cha  44>-66.  He  says: 
"The  prophodoB  of  Haggai  and- Zechanah  ....  afford 
by  far  the  best  approach  for  the  study  of  the  difficult 

problems  presented   by  Isa  40-66  Chs  56-66 

are  generally  recognized  aa  post-ezfllc.  ....  In  Isa 
66  and  the  following  chapters  there  are  repeated  refer- 
ences to  the  temple  and  Its  service.  Indicatliig  that  it  had 
already  been  restored.  Moreover,  these  references  are 
not  confined  to  the  latter  part  of  book.  ....  The 
fact,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  are  few,  If  any,  allu- 
sions to  contemporary  events  in  these  duwters.  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the 
condition  and  hopes  of  the  Jews  during  this  period  (the 
closing  years  of  the  Bab  exile)  makes  the  dating  of  these 

propheaes  possible,  although  far  from  certun  

Also,  the  assumption  that  the  author  of  these  t^ptera 
lived  in  the  Bab  exile  ia  not  aupported  by  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  prophedes  themselves.  Possltdy  their 
authOT  was  one  of  the  few  who.  like  Zerubbabel.  had 
been  bom  In  Babylon  and  later  returned  to  Pal.  He  was 
also  dealing  with  such  broad  and  universal  problems  that 
be  gives  few  indications  of  his  date  and  pface  of  abode; 
but  all  the  evidence  that  is  found  points  to  Jotus  as  the 

Saoe  where  he  lived  and  wrote  The  raophet's 
terest  and  point  of  view  center  throughout  va  Jerus, 
and  he  shows  himself  far  more  familiar  with  conditions 
in  Pal  than  in  distant  Babylon.  Most  of  bis  lUustra- 
tJons  are  drawn  from  the  agricultural  life  of  Pal.  Hfai 
vocabulary  is  also  that  of  a  man  dwolUog  in  Pal,  and  iD 
this  respect  ia  in  marked  contrast  with  the  synonyms 
employed  by  Ezeklel,  the  prophet  of  the  Bab  eule." 

That  is  to  say,  two  of  the  most  recent  investi- 
gators of  the  Book  of  Isa  reach  concluaona  quite 
at  variance  vAth  the  opinions  advocated  in  1890, 
when  Delitzsch  so  reluctantly  allowed  that  chs  40- 
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M  may  have  sprung  from  the  pmod  of  Bab  exile. 
Now,  it  is  found  that  these  last  27  chs  were  written 
after  the  exile,  most  probably  in  Pal,  rather  than 
in  Babylonia  as  ori^nally  claimed,  and  are  no 
longer  considered  addressed  primarily  to  the  suffer^ 
ing  exiles  in  oqitivity  as  was  formerly  urged. 

(4)  The  present  state  of  the  question. — The  present 
state  of  the  IsaHiueation  is,  to  say  the  least,  con- 
fnang.  Those  who  deny  the  inte«iitr  of  the  book 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  which  we  may  call 
moderates  and  radicals.  Among  the  moderates 
may  be  included  Ura.  Driver^.  A.  Smith,  Skinner, 
Kirkpatrick,  Koenig,  A.  B.  Davidson,  Barnes  and 
Whitehouse.  These  all  practically  wree  that  the 
foUowing  chs  and  -n  axe  not  Isaiah^s:  11  10-16: 
IS;  18  1—14  23:  16  1—16  12;  Si  1-10;  S4-37: 
84-36;  86-98;  «M6.  That  is  to  say,  some  44 
chs  out  of  the  whole  number,  66,  were  not  writtra  by 
Isaiah;  or,  approximately  800  out  of  1,292  vs  are 
not  genuine.  Among  the  radicals  are  Drs.  Cheyne, 
Duhm,  Hackmann,  Guthe,  Marti,  Kennett  and 
Gray.  These  all  reject  approximately  1,030  vs 
out  of  the  total  1,292,  retaimng  the  following  o^ 
as  the  genuine moduct  of  Isfuah  and  his  age:  1  2-26. 
29-31;  S  6-19:  S  1.5.8.9.12-17;  4  1;  6  1-14.17-29; 
6:  7  1-8.22:  9  8—10  9;  10  13  14.27-32;  17  1-14; 
18;  SO;  2S  1-22;  38  1-4.7-22;  89  1-6.9.10.13-15: 
80  1-17:  81  1-4.  That  is,  only  about  262  vs  out  of 
the  total  1,292  are  allowed  to  be  genuine.  This  Is, 
we  believe,  a  fair  statement  of  the  Isa-question  as 
it  exists  in  the  bands  of  divisive  critics  today. 

On  the  oth«r  hand  there  have  been  those  who 
have  defended  asxd  who  still  defend  the  essential 
muty  of  Isaiah's  entire  book,  e.g.  Strachey  (1874), 
N&gelsbach  (1877),  Bredenkamp  (1887),  DougUs 
(1895),  W.  H.  Cobb  (1883-1908),  W.  H.  Green 
(1892),  Vos  (1898-99),  Thirtle  (1907),  MargoUouth 
(1910)  and  O.  T.  Allis  (1912). 
'  (6)  Reasons  for  disseding  the  booh. — The  funda- 
mental axiom  of  criticism  is  the  dictum  that  a 
prophet  always  spoke  out  of  a  definite  historical 
ntiutian  to  the  present  needs  <tf  the  pec^le  among 
whom  he  lived,  and  that  a  definite  nistoricBl  sit- 
iiatmn  shall  be  pointed  out  for  each  prophecy,  lliis 
fundamental  postulate,  which  on  the  whole  is  reason- 
able and  perfectly  legitimate  if  not  overworked, 
underlies  ail  modem  criticism  of  OT  prophecy.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  always  to  trace  a  mere 
snatch  of  sermonic  discourse  to  a  definite  historical 
situation  «»rt  from  its  context.  Moreover,  the 
praphetB  often  spoke  oonsdous^,  not  only  to  their 
own  generation^  but  also  to  the  graierations  to  come. 
Isaiah  in  particular  commanded,  "Bind  thou  up 
the  testimony,  seal  the  law  among  my  disciples'' 
(8  16)  J  that  is,  preserve  my  teachings  for  the  future. 
Again  m  80  8,  he  says,  "Now  go,  ...  .  inscribe  it 
in  a  book,  that  %i  may  be  for  the  time  to  come  for  ever 
and  eoer.  And  also  in  ^  23.  "Who  is  there  among 
that  will  give  ear  to  this?  that  will  hearken  and 
for  the  time  to  comet" 
Cotun  false  presuppoutions  often  govem  critics 
in  th^  dinnt^ration  of  the  book.  Only  a  few 
examples  need  oe  given  by  way  of  illustration: 
(o)  According  to  some,  "the  converwon  of  the 
heathen"  lay  quite  beyond  the  horizon  of  any  8th- 
cent.  prophet;  consequently,  Isa  8  2-4  and  all 
similar  passages  which  foretell  the  conversion  of 
tboae  outside  the  chosra  people  are  to  be  related 
to  an  age  suboequent  to  I^ah.  (6)  To  others, 
"tide  tncture  of  universal  peace"  in  ua  11  1-9  is  a 
^mptom  of  late  date,  and  therefore  this  section 
uid  all  kindred  ones  must  be  deleted,  (c)  To  others, 
the  thought  of  "universal  judgment"  upon  "the 
whole  earth"  in  14  26  and  elsewhere  quite  tran- 
scends Is^ah's  range  of  thought,  {d)  To  others 
still,  the  apocalyptic  character  of  chs  S4-87  repre- 
sents a  imase  of  Heb  thought  which  prevuled  in 


Israel  only  after  Ezekiel.  (e)  Even  to  those  who 
are  considered  moderates  "the  poetic  cluu^ter"  of 
a  passage  like  ch  13,  and  the  references  to  a  "return" 
from  captivity,  as  in  11  11-16,  and  the  promisee 
and  consolations  such  as  are  found  in  ch  88  are 
cited  as  iptmnds  for  asaigniog  Uieae  and  similar 
passages  to  a  much  later  age.  Radicals  dmy  in 
toto  the  existence  of  all  Messianic  passaras  among 
Isaiah's  own  predictions,  rel^ating  allMesdanie 
hope  to  a  much  later  age. 

But  to  deny  to  the  Isaiah  of  the  8th  cent,  all 
catholicity  of  grace,  all  universalism  of  salvation  or 
judgment,  every  highly  developed  Messianic  ideal, 
every  rich  note  of  promise  and  comfort,  aU  sublime 
faith  in  the  sacrosanct  character  of  Zion,  as  some 
do,  is  unwarrantably  to  create  a  new  of 
greatly  reduced  proportions,  a  mere  preacher  of 
ri^teousness,  a  statesman  of  not  very  optimistic 
vein,  and  the  exponent  of  a  cold  etlucal  reli^on 
without  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the  messages 
which  are  actually  ascribed  to  the  prophet  of  the 
Sth  cent. 

As  a  last  resort,  certain  critics  have  appealed  to 
2  Ch  86  22.23  as  external  evidence  that  chs  40-66 
existed  as  a  separate  collection  in  tiie  Chronicler'B 
age.  But  the  eindence  obtained  from  this  source 
is  so  doubtful  that  it  is  well-4ugh  valueless.  For  it 
is  not  the  prediction  of  ba  concerning  Qyrus  to 
which  the  CSironicler  points  as  Jeremiah's,  but  the 
"70  years"  of  Bab  supremacy  spoken  of  in  ver  21, 
which  Jeremiah  actually  did  predict  {<A  Jer  36  11; 
39  10).  On  the  other  hand,  chs  40-66  were  cer- 
tainly ascribed  to  Isaiah  as  eariy  as  180  BC,  for 
Jesus  Ben-Sirach,  tiie  author  <A  Ecehis,  speaks  vH 
Isaiah  as  the  prophet  who  "saw  by  an  excellent 
spirit  that  which  should  come  to  pass  at  the  last,  and 
comforted  them  that  mourned  in  Zion"  (Ecclus 
48  20fF;  cf  Isa  40  1  S).  Furthermore,  there  is 
absolutdy  no  proof  that  chs  1-39,  or  chs  40-66,  or 
any  other  section  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  ever  existed 
by  themselves  as  an  independent  collection:  nor  is 
there  any  substantiiU  ^imd  t<x  supponug  uiat  the 
prranissory  and  Messianic  portions  have  oeen  qrs- 
tematical^  interpolated  by  editors  long  suboe- 
quent  to  Isaiah's  own  time.  The  earlier  prophets 
presumably  did  more  than  merely  threaten. 

(6)  Arguments  for  one  Isaiah. — It  is  as  unreason- 
able to  expect  to  be  able  to  prove  the  unity  of  Isa 
as  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  disproved.  Internal 
evidence  is  indecisive  in  rather  case.  There  are 
arguments,  however,  vriiieh  corroborate  a  beli^ 
tiiat  there  was  but  one  Isuah.  Here  are  some  of 
those  which  might  be  introduced: 

(a)  The  circle  of  ideas,  which  are  strikingly  the 
same  throughout  the  entire  book:  For  example, 
take  the  characteristic  name  for  God,  which  is 
almost  peculiar  to  Isaiah,  "the  Holy  One  of  Israel." 
This  tiUe  for  Jeh  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Isa  a  total 
<tf  25  t.  uid  only  6  t  elsewhere  in  the  OT,  one  of 
which  IS  a  J  passage  in  IC  This  unique  epithet, 
"IJie  "BoXs  One  of  uvael,"  interkicka  all  the  -rorious 
portions  with  one  another  and  stamps  than  with 
the  [lersonal  imprimatur  of  him  who  saw  the  viaon 
of  the  majestic  God  seated  upon  His  throne,  high 
and  lifted  up,  and  heard  the  angeUc  choirs  singing: 
"Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  Jeh  of  hosts:  the  whole  earth 
is  full  of  his  glory"  (6  3).  The  presence  of  this 
Divine  title  in  all  the  different  sections  of  the  book 
is  cit  more  value  in  identifying  Isaiah  as  the  author 
of  all  these  prophecies  than  though  his  name  had 
been  inserted  at  the  banning  of  every  chapter,  for 
the  reason  that  his  theology — his  conception  of 
God  as  the  Holy  One — is  woven  into  the  very  fiber 
and  texture  of  the  whole  book.  It  occurs  12  t  in 
chs  1-89,  and  13  t  in  chs  40-66;  and  it  Is  simply 
unscientific  to  say  that  the  varioiis  allied  authors 
of  the  disputed  portions  all  aiqjloyed  the  same  title 
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through  imitation  (cF  1  4;  6  19.24;  10  20;  12  6; 
17  7;  29  19;  80  11.12.15;  31  1;  37  23;  also 
41  14.16.20;  43  3.14;  4S  11:  47  4;  48  17;  49  7; 
64  5;  6B  5;  60  9.14;  elsewhere,  only  in  2  K  19 
22;  Pb  71  22;  78  41;  89  18;  Jer  60  29  ;  61  5). 

Another  unique  idea  which  occurs  with  consid- 
erable repetition  in  the  Book  of  Isa  ia  the  thought 
of  a  "hi^way"  (cf  11  16;  36  8;  40  3;  43  19; 
49  11;  87  14;  62  10).  Another  characteristic 
idea  is  that  of  a  "remnant"  (cf  1  9;  10  20.21.22; 
11  11.16;  14  22.30;  16  9;  16  14;  17  3;  21  17; 
28  5;  37  31;  46  3;  cf  66  8.9).  Another  strikins 
trait  of  the  book  is  the  position  occupied  by  "Zion 
in  the  prophet's  thoughts  (cf  2  3;  4  5;  18  7;  24  23; 
38  16;  29  8;  80  19;  81  9;  83  5.20;  84  8;  46  13; 
49  14;  81  3.16;  62  1;  69  20;  60  14;  62  I.U; 
66  8).  Still  another  is  the  oft-repeated  expression, 
"pangs  of  a  woman  in  travail"  (cf  13  8;  21  3;  26 
17.18;  42  14;  64  1;  66  7).  These,  and  many  others 
less  distinctive,  psycholo^cally  stamp  the  book  with 
an  individuality  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for, 
if  it  be  broken  up  into  countless  fragments  and  dis- 
tributed, as  some  do,  over  the  centuries. 

(b)  The  literary  style:  As  negative  evidence, 
literary  style  is  not  a  very  safe  argument;  for,  as 
Professor  McCurdy  says,  "In  the  case  of  a  writer 
of  laaifdi's  environments,  style  19  not  a  sure  cri- 
terion of  authorship"  {History,  Prophecy  and  the 
Monuments,  11,  317,  n.).  Yet  it  is  certainly  remark- 
able that  the  clause  "for  the  mouth  of  Jeh  hath 
^mken  it"  should  be  found  3  t  in  the  Book  of  Isa, 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  OT  (cf  1  20;  40  5;  68  14). 
And  it  18  noteworthy  that  the  ptu-ase,  "streams  of 
water,"  should  occur  twice  in  Isa  and  nowhere  dse 
(cf  30  25;  44  4  in  the  Heb).  And  very  peculiar 
is  the  tendency  on  the  prophet's  part  to  emphatic 
reduplication  (cf  2  7.8;  6  3:  8  9;  34  16.23:  40  I; 
48  11.25;  48  15;  61  12;  67  19;  62  10).  In 
fact,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  Isaiah's  style 
differs  widely  from  that  of  every  other  OT  prophet, 
and  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  that  of  £ze- 
kiel  and  the  post-exilic  prophets. 

(e)  Historical  references:  Take,  for  example, 
first,  the  prophet's  constant  reference  to  Judah  and 
Jerus,  his  country  and  its  capital  (1  7-9;  8  8; 
34  19;  26  2-  40  2.9;  63  4);  likewise,  to  the  temple 
and  its  ritual  of  worship  and  sacrifice.  In  1  11-15, 
when  all  was  prosperous,  the  prophet  complained 
that  the  people  were  profuse  and  formal  in  their 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices;  in  43  23.24,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  country  had  been  overrun  by  the 
Assynaa  and  Sennacherib  had  besieged  the  city, 
the  prophet  reminds  them  that  they  had  not  brought 
to  Jeh  the  sheep  of  their  burnt  offerings,  nor  honored 
Him  with  their  sacrifices;  while  in  66  1-3.6.20, 
not  only  is  the  existence  of  the  Temple  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ritual  presupposed,  but  those  aro 
sentenced  who  place  their  trust  in  the  material 
tf^ple,  and  the  outward  ceremonials  of  temple- 
worship.  As  for  the  "exile,"  the  proidiet's  attiti^e 
to  it  throughout  is  that  of  both  anticipation  and 
realization.  Thus,  in  67  1,  judgment  is  only  threat- 
ened, not  yet  inflicted:  The  righteous  is  taken 
away  from  the  evil  to  come."  That  is  to  say,  the 
esdle  IS  described  as  still  future.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  3  8,  "Jcrus  is  ruined,  and  Judah  is  fallen," 
which  seems  to  describe  the  exile  aa  in  the  past; 

Jet,  as  everybody  admits,  these  are  the  words  of 
B^ah  of  the  8th  pent.  In  11  11.12,  the  prophet 
says,  "The  Lord  will  set  his  hand  again  the  second 
time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people  .... 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth."  To  interpret 
such  ft  statement  literally  and  mechanically  without 
regard  to  8th-cent,  conditions,  or  to  Isaiaii's  mani- 
fest attitude  to  the  exile,  leads  to  confusion.  No 
prophet  realized  so  keenly  or  described  so  vividly 
the  destiny  of  the  Hebrews. 


(d)  The  predictive  element:  This  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Isa.  Prediction 
IS  the  very  essence  of  prophecy  (cf  Dt  18  22); 
Isaiah  was  preeminently  a  prophet  of  the  future. 
With  unparalleled  suddenness,  he  repeatedljy  leaps 
from  despair  to  hope,  from  threat  to  promise,  uod 
from  the  actual  to  the  ideal.  What  Professor  Kent 
says  of  "DeutCTO-Isaiah"  may  with  equal  justice 
be  said  of  Isaii^  himself :  "While  in  touch  with  his 
own  E^e,  the  great  unknown  prophet  lives  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  past  and  the  future"  {Sermons, 
Epistles,  and  Apoadypses  of  Israel's  Prophets,  28). 
I^iah  spoke  to  his  own  age,  but  he  also  addressed 
himself  to  the  ages  to  follow.  His  verb  tenses  are 
characteristically  futures  and  prophetic  perfects. 
Of  his  book  A.'  B.  Davidson's  words  are  particu- 
larly true:  "If  any  prophetic  book  be  examined 
....  it  will  appear  that  the  ethical  and  reli^ous 
teaching  ia  always  secondary,  and  that  the  essential 
thing  in  the  book  or  discourse  is  the  prophet's  out- 
look into  the  future"  {HDB,  art.  "Prophecy  and 
Prophets,"  IV,  119). 

laalah  was  exceptionally  given  to  predicting:  thus  (a) 
before  the  Syro-Eplirainiltlc  war  (734  BC).  he  predicted 
that  wltUa  05  years  Ephralm  should  be  broken  to  pieces 
(7  8);  and  that  before  the  child  M&her-ahalal-hash-bai 
should  have  knowledge  to  cry,  "My  father,"  or  "My 
mother,"  the  riches  of  Damascus  and  Che  spoO  of  Sa- 
maria should  be  carried  away  (8  4;  cf?  10).  These  are, 
however,  but  two  of  numerous  predlcttons,  aa  shown 
above,  among  his  earlier  prophecies  1  27.28;  S  2-4: 
6  13:  10  20-23:  11  6-16:  17  14). 

(fi)  Shortly  before  the  downfall  ot  Samaria  In  722  BC, 
laalah  predicted  that  Tyre  should  be  forgotten  70  yeara, 
and  that  after  the  end  of  70  years  her  merchandise  should 
be  hoUnesB  to  Jeh  (28  15.18). 

(y)  In  like  manner  prior  to  the  sl^  of  Aabdod  In 
711  BC,  he  proclaimed  that  within  3  years  Moab  should 
be  brought  Into  contempt  (16  14),  and  that  within  a 
year  all  the  glory  of  Kedar  should  faQ  (81  16) . 

(<)  And  not  long  prior  to  the  sl^  of  Jerus  by  Sen- 
nacherib In  701  BC,  he  predicted  that  In  an  Instant, 
suddenly,  a  multitude  of  Jerusalem's  foes  should  be  as 
dust  (28  5) :  that  yet  a  very  little  while  and  Lebanon 
shouIdTbe  turned  Into  a  fruitful  field  (S9  17);  and  that 
Assyria  should  be  dismayed  and  fall  by  the  sword, 
but  not  of  men  (30  17.31;  SI  8).  And  more,  that  for 
days  beyond  a  year,  the  careless  women  of  Jerus  should 
be  troubled  (38  10.16-20):  and  that  the  righteous  in 
ZIon  should  see  Jerus  a  quiet  habitation,  and  return  and 
come  with  singing  (38  17  ff;  36  4.10):  but  that  Sen- 
nacherib, on  the  contrary,  should  hear  tidings  and  return 
without  shooting  an  arrow  Into  the  city  (87  7^26-29. 
33-35). 

In  like  manner,  also,  after  the  siege  of  Jerus  by  Sen- 
nacherib In  701  BC  Wfts  over,  the  prophet  seems  to  have 
continued  to  predict:  and,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
the  suiTering  and  unbelieving  remnant  about  him  the 
deltv  of  Job  and  the  folly  of  idolatry,  pointed  to  the 
predictions  which  he  had  already  made  In  the  earlier 
years  of  his  ministry,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
fuiailed.  Thus,  he  says,  "Who  hath  declared  it  from 
the  b^inning,that  we  may  know  7  and  beforctlme,  that 
we  may  say.  He  Is  right  (41  21-23.26) ;  "  Behold,  the 
former  thinga  are  come  to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I 
declare;  before  they  spring  forth  I  teU  you  of  them" 
(42  9.23):  "Who  among  them  can  dedare  this,  and 
show  ua  former  things  [i.e.  things  to  come  In  the  imme- 
diate future]  7  ....  I  have  dedared,  and  I  have  saved, 
and  I  have  showed"  (43  9.12);  "Who,  as  I,  shall  call, 
and  shall  declwe  it  ....  ?  And  the  things  that  are 
coming,  and  that  shall  come  to  pass,  let  them  [the  Idols] 

declare  Have  1  not  decuued  unto  thee  of  old, 

and  showed  It?    And  ye  are  my  wttnesaes  

That  salth  of  Cyrus,  He  u  my  shepherd,  and  shall  per- 
form all  my  pleasure,  even  saying  of  Jems,  She  shall  be 
built:  and  of  the  temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid" 
(44  7.8.27.2R) :  "  It  Is  I,  Jeh.  who  call  thee  by  thy  name, 

even  the  God  of  Israel  I  have  c^ed  thee  by 

thy  name:  I  have  sumamed  tiiee,  though  thou  hast  not 

known  me  Ask  me  of  the  thlDgs  that  are  to 

come  I  have  raised  him  ICyrus]  up  la  right- 
eousness, and  ....  he  shall  build  my  city,  andhe 
BhaU  let  my  exiles  go  free"  (46  3.4.11.13);  '■Deciarlngthe 
end  from  the  be^ning,  and  from  ancient  times  thinga 
that  are  not  yot  done;  ....  calling  a  ravenous  bird 
[Cyrus]  from  the  east,  the  man  of  my  counsel  from  a  far 
country:  yea,  I  have  spoken,  I  will  also  bring  It  to 
pass     (46  10.11);  "I  have  declared  the  former  things 

from  of  old  and  I  showed  them:  suddenly  I  did 

them,  and  thoy  came  to  pass  I  have  declared 

It  ...  .  from  of  old;  before  It  came  to  pass  I  showed 
it  thee;  lest  thou  ahouldest  say.  Mine  tool  hath  done 
them"  (4S  3.5);  "I  have  showed  thee  new  things  from 
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tills  time,  even  hidden  things.  ....  Yea,  from  of  old 

thine  ear  was  not  opened  Who  among  them  hath 

declared  these  things  even  I.  have  spoken;  yea, 

I  have  called  him;  ....  from  the  beginning  I  have  not 
tpoken.  In  secret"  (48  fr-&14-10).  Such  pradlcttonfl  are 
aqjUcit  and  enqihatic 

(e)  Cyrus  a  subject  of  prediction :  From  all  the 
above-mentioned  explicit  and  oftr-repcated  pre- 
dictioiis  one  thing  is  obvious,  namely,  that  great 
emphaas  is  laid  by  the  prophet  on  prediction 
throughout  the  entire  Book  oj  laa.  And  it  must  be 
further  allowed  that  "Cyrus"  is  represented  by  the 
author  as  preiUcted,  from  any  point  of  view.  The 
only  question  is,  Doea  the  pro^ihet  emphasize  the 
fact  that  he  himself  is  predicting  the  coming  of 
Cyrus?  or  that  former  predictions  concerning  C^rus 
are  now^  as  the  prophet  writes,  coming  to  pass 
before  his  readers'  ej^ea?  Canon  Cheyne*8  rranark 
upon  this  point  is  instructive.  He  says:  "The 
editor,  who  doubtless  held  the  later  Jewish  theory 
ot  prophecy,  may  have  inferred  from  a  numb^  of 
passages,  ero.  41  26;  i8  3.6.14,  that  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Cyrus  had  been  peredicted  by  an  ancirait 
prophet,  and  observing  certain  Isalanic  elements  in 
the  phraseology  of  these  chapters,  may  have  identi- 
fied the  prophet  with  laaiah  (Intro  to  the  Book  of 
/m.  238). 

Dr.  O.  A.  Smith  Iflcewlse  allowB  that  Oyms  la  the  ful- 
filment of  former  predictions. 

He  says:  "Nor  is  It  possible  to  axme,  as  some  have 
tried  to  do,  that  the  orophet  Is  predicting  these  things 
■s  If  they  had  already  happened.  For  as  part  of  an 
argmnent  for  the  unique  dlvialty  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
Cyrus,  'alive  and  Irresistible,'  and  already  accredited 
with  success,  is  pointed  out  as  the  unmistakable  proof 
that  former  prophecies  of  a  deliverance  for  Israel  are 
already  coming  to  pass.  Cyrus,  in  short.  Is  not  pre- 
sented as  a  prediction,  but  as  a  proof  that  a  prediction 
ts  belQK  fuimied"  IHDB,  art.  "Isaiah."  493).  And 
further  ne  says:  "The  chief  claim,  therefore,  which  chs 
40  IF  make  for  the  God  of  Israel  Is  His  power  to  direct 
toe  hlstoiy  of  the  woiid  In  conformity  to  a  long-predicted 
and  faittaiully  followed  purpose.  Tms  claim  starts  from 
Ute  proof  that  has  long  before  predicted  events  now 
luppenlng  or  about  to  happen,  with  Cyrus  as  their 
center.  But  this  Is  much  more  than  a  proof  of  Isolated 
predictions,  though  these  Imply  omniscience.  It  Is  a 
declaration  of  the  unity  of  history  sweeping  to  tiie  high 
ends  which  have  been  already  revealed  to  Israel — an 
exposition,  in  short,  of  the  Omnipotence,  ConsiHtence, 
mi  Falthfuloeaa  of  abs  Providence  of  the  one  true  Ood' 
(lb.  496). 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  in  any  case,  whether  these 
chapters  are  eariy  or  late,  that  Cyrua  ia  the  aubject 
prediction.  It  really  makes  little  difference  at 
which  end  of  history  one  takes  his  stand,  whether 
in  the  8th  cent.  EC  with  Isaiah,  or  in  the  6th  cent. 
BC  with  "Deutero-Isaiah."  Cyrus,  to  the  author 
of  these  chs,  is  the  subject  of  prediction.  In  other 
words,  whether  indeed  the  author  is  really  pre- 
dicting Cyrus  in  advance  of  all  apparent  fulmmeDt, 
or  Cyrus  is  the  f  ulfihnent  of  some  ancient  prediction 
by  another,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Cyrus  was 
the  subject  of  prediction  on  the  part  of  somebody. 
Accordingly,  as  was  stated  at  the  outset,  the  whole 

auestion  is,  which  does  the  prophet  emphasize,  (a) 
ie  fact  that  he  himself  is  predicting?  or,  (b)  that 
fonner  in^ictions  by  someone  else  are  now  before 
his  eyes  coming  to  pass?  The  truth  is,  the  prophet 
seans  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  past  and  the 
future  as  well  as  in  the  present,  all  of  which  are 
afxaSy  vivid  to  fais  prophetic  mind.  This  is  a  pecul- 
iar dutracteristio  en  Isaiah.  It  is  seen  in  the  ao> 
count  he  ^ves  of  his  inaugural  vision  (ch  6),  of 
which  Dehtzsch  remarks  that  it  is  "like  a  predic- 
tion in  the  process  of  being  fulfilled."  The  same  is 
true  of  chs  24-27.  There  the  prophet  repeatedly 
projects  himself  into  the  future,  and  speaks  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions.  It 
ia  cap.  true  of  chs  40-4S.  At  one  time  the  pFophet 
empba^zes  the  fact  that  he  is  predicting,  and  a  little 
later  he  describes  his  predicticms  as  coming  to  pass. 
When,  accordingiy,  a  decision  is  made  as  to  when 


the  author  predicted  Cyrua,  it  is  more  natural  to 
suppose  tiiat  he  was  dohig  so  long  before  Cynis' 
actual  appearance.  This,  in  fact,  is  in  keeping 
witii  the  test  of  true  prophecy  contained  in  Dt  1« 
22:  "When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  Jeh, 
if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the 
thing  which  Jeh  hath  not  spoken;  the  prophet  hath 
spoken  it  presumptuously,  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid 
of  him."  Beddes.  there  is  a  similar  explicit  pre- 
diction in  the  OT,  namely,  that  of  King  Josiab, 
who  was  foretold  by  name  two  centuries  before  he 
came  (1  K  18  2;  (^2  K  3S  lfi.l6). 

Dr.  W.  H.  Cobb  in  the  Journal  Bib.  LUeratwre 
and  Exegeaia,  1901,  79,  pleads  for  a  "shrinkage  <^ 
CjTus,"  because  C^tus  figures  only  in  chs  40-48, 
and  is  then  dismissed.  Dr.  Thirtle,  on  the  other 
hand,  argues  that  the  name  "Cyrus"  is  a  mere 
appellative,  being  originally  not  Koreah  (Cyrus), 
but  horeah  ("workman,"'  "artificer,"  "image- 
breaker"),  and  that  44  27.28  is  a  gloss  (cf  OT 
Problcma,  244-64).  But  in  opposition  to  these 
views  the  present  writer  prefers  to  write  Cynu 
large,  and  to  allow  frankly  that  he  is  the  subject  of 
extraordinary  prediction.  For  the  very  point  of 
the  author's  argument  is,  ^hat  he  ia  predicting  events 
which  Jeh  alone  is  capable  of  foretelling  or  bringing 
to  pass;  in  other  words,  that  prescience  is  the  proof 
of  Jeh's  deity.  Isaiah  lived  m  an  age  when  Jeh's 
secrets  were  first  revealed  privately  imto  His  serv- 
ants IJie  prophets  (cf  Am  8  7).  Political  condi- 
tions  were  unsettled  and  kal^doscopic,  and  tiiere 
was  every  mcrative  to  predict.  That  Isaiah  actu- 
ally uttered  wonderful  predictions,  is  attested, 
furthermore,  both  by  Jesus  Ben-Sirach  in  Ecclua 
48  20-25  (written  c  ISO  BC),  and  by  Jos  in  his 
ArU,  XI,  i,  1,  2  (dating  from  c  100  AD);  and  these 
are  ancient  traditions  worthy  of  credence. 

Recently,  Mr.  Oswald  T.  Allis,  after  a  thorough 
and  exhaustive  critic^  investigation  of  *'t£ie 
numerico-climactic  structure"  of  the  poem  in  Im 
44  24-23,  concludes  that  "the  most  striking  and 
significant  features  of  the  poem  favor  the  view  that 
while  the  uttwance  was  signMcant  in  and  of  itself, 
it  was  chiefly  significant  in  view  of  the  exceptional 
circumstance  under  which  it  was  spoken,  i.e.  in  view 
of  its  early  date.  The  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  poem  assigns  the  Restoration  md  Cyrus  to 
the  future.  The  perspective  of  t^e  poem,  together 
with  the  abrupt  change  of  person  in  the  2d  strophe, 
argues  that  the  future  is  a  remote  future.  And 
finely  the  carefully  constructed  double  climax 
attaches  a  significance  to  the  definiteness  of  the 
utterance  which  ia  most  easily  accounted  for  if  this 
future  was  so  remote  that  a  a^nite  disclosure  con- 
cerning it  would  be  of  extraordinary  importance." 
And  he  further  alleges  that  "it  is  impossible,  if 
justice  is  done  to  the  plain  declarations  of  Scrii^ 
ture,  to  limit  the  prophetic  horizon  of  the  prophet 
leaiah  to  the  pre^xilic  poriod  and  that  ....  when 
the  form  of  the  poem  is  recognized,  there  is  every 
reason  to  assign  it  to  a  pregxilic  prophet,  to  Isaiah, 
since  the  form  of  the  poem  is  admirably  calculatea 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Cyrus  and  the  Restora- 
tion belong  to  a  distant  future,  and  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  just  because  of  this  fact  that  the  d^nit^ 
nesB  of  the  prophecy,  the  mention  of  C^rus  by  name, 
is  so  remarkable  cmd  of  such  unique  wgnincance'' 
(B&t.  and  Theol.  Studiea,  by  tJie  membras  of  the 
Faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminaiy,  Cen- 
tennial vol,  1912,  628-29). 

After  all,  why  should  men  object  to  prediction 
on  so  large  a  scale?  Unless  there  is  definiteness 
about  any  given  prediction,  and  unless  it  tran- 
scends ordinary  prognostication,  there  is  no  especial 
value  in  it.  Should  it  be  objected,  howev^,  that 
prediction  of  so  minute  a  character  is  "abbonent 
to  reason,"  the  answer  is  already  at  hand;  it  may 
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beabhotroittoTeaaon.but  it  is  a  handmaid  to  faiih, 
Faitk  haa  to  do  vfitk  ^future,  even  as  prediction  hag 
to  do  ttrith  the  ftUure;  and  the  OT  is  preeminently 
a  book  which  encouragee  faith.  There  is  really  do 
valid  objection  to  the  prediction  of  Cyrus.  For 
the  one  outstanding^  differentiating  characteristic 
of  Israel's  religion  is  predictive  prophe^.  The 
Hfllveire  certunly  nradicted  the  coming  of  a  Mes- 
siah. Indeed,  the  Hdirews  were  the  only  people 
of  antiquity  whose  "Golden  Age"  lay  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  past.  Accordingly,  to  predict 
the  coming  of  a  Cyrus  as  the  human  agent  of  Israel's 
salvation  is  but  the  reverse  side  of  the  same  prophet's 

Sicture  of  the  Divine  agent,  namely,  the  obedient, 
uSering  Servant  of  Jeh.  who  would  redeem  Israel 
from  its  sin.  Den^  to  laai^  the  son  of  Amos  the 
prediction  ooncemmg  Cyrus,  and  it  is  but  lodntl 
to  fp  farther  and  to  deny  to  him  the  Meadanic  m>pe 
which  is  usually  associated  with  his  name.  Deny 
to  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  the  predictions  concern- 
ing a  return  from  captivity,  and  the  prophecies  of 
his  book  are  robbed  of  their  essential  character 
and  unique  perspective.  Emasculate  those  portions 
of  the  Book  of  Isa  which  imveil  the  future,  and  they 
are  reduced  to  a  mere  vaOcinium  ex  eventu,  and 
thmx  relig^us  value  aa  Divine  oracles  is  largely  tost. 

Id»»TVBi. — So  luucn  Hh  been  wrttten  on  IsaUb'a 
jmbatlm  tbM  oalf  a sdaeied Uit  can  ba^vea  hera: 
-  C  0>WKumiCariH  on.  laat  Omm  C  WmtahDUW,  Tka 
if*»  Vtmi.itry  BiiU.  2  Vfds,  lOOff:  J.  ffldimcir.  Tht  Cam- 
faHdoj  BibU  /9r  SehoaU  and  ColUeit.  a  ffrii,  XB90-?j^: 
W.  Bwnec  Tk»  Cktttfhman*^  SMe,  2  VdlB,  tOOl-3- 
O.  A,  Smith.  The  Eap<Mil<rr'M  Bihta,  2  vola,  IBS^t-OO; 
FrailZ  DplitasPh,  Clark'*  Forrign  Thfslogieal  Lihrnry 
3  vdIh,  C  VDB  OtvUI,  Clark'f  Foreign  Thiol'Mrial. 

LibntTv.  IfiflS:  T,  K.  Cheyne.  Tkt  PrOpAecier  Hf  Iiaiak. 
a.ygil,  1802;  G.  TV.  W»dn,  Wrrtmin^ler  Commealaritii. 
iHCit  a.  H.  Box,  TAB  Book  «/  I»a,  1900;  G.  B,  Gny, 
ri7^t,elifll-xxvU.  1912;  !I.  cJHXnjHtHxrJ  (lorthcominB) . 

».  Omr  and.  A.  S.  Pfftkc;  J.  E.  McFulyen,  --book 
nf  the  Prophedafi  ai  tsaUb"  (The  Bible  for  y 

Stktt^  iBlD:  O.  Campbell  McHvaD.  TKz  Aualyi^i 
AU«ra  fola,  1910;  Alex.  Madftron,  ExpotiUan*  of  Holy 
&rixf«rav  2  Totai  IBOfl;  H.  G.  Mitchell,  Itainh:  A  Study 
V  elu  1-13,  IS07:  VKg^-Ishach  In  LanKL''a  Bib^iu-^^'k. 
En«-       !S7S:  J  A,  Alo.-iFkii'lfT.  L>ir>r.;  H,  fi:wal(f,  E':nB 

J.  Bredrnl!&i»p,  iSsT;  A.  liiUmBiir.  IMKl.  nf  rcvir<i\l  by 
ICItUil.  IfiBa:  li,  lUllini,  \f\  NdWafli  Jt  lla>fH:.>fim^>,!„r  !rtm 
AT.  18B2;  S.  Marti.  ISHM);  A.  Condamifi  Cliom  Catli  j, 

EI.  ItUrodwitan  OT^d  OTfiViiern.-  S.  B.  E>rlv"iT,  /.ini.rfl, 
Htr  LiJ>  and  Timf*.  jo     ThO  Mcn       <i]K  IHtilf  SitU''." 

^inlth,  The  /'rupArfj  of  ItTitl.  2iJ  L-»i.  IWiffi,  A.  i",  Kirk- 
pum^'k.  The  Dvrlr\nr  a/lht  Praphfi;  WJ2,  J.  \V  Tliirllc. 
OT  r^rubltmt.  1D07;  W.  E.  Bunivi,  An  Ei^om.  .'/J-n  34-27, 
1W91;  G.  Doi;K<tl«.  /#ituA  One  o/id  Uii  Bovk  iJiir,  JSll.'i; 
J-  Kenncxlv,  .i  t^oputar  A  rwumenl  far  ihr  Vnilij  <ij  )iia^ 
1801;  E.  KOflnJg.  TKf.  EjUr*  titrxk  a/  Cun*oiaiti>n,  IWVJ; 
Q,  C.  Workm&ii,  The  .Sfrfint  J.I,.  11)07;  M,  G.  i.hut^ 
brook,  siwli^t  in  thf  is..'~.'k  i}{  ;.iJi.  IQIO;  R.  H.  Kfnncrt. 
r^e  Condjjfr-.,fi-.)^  ,i,C  -f,^  Er„ik  ,>/  /.r)  .J,  Lialit  -j}  UnUirff 
anJ  .Ircft.i^.jf.-;:/,  Uli*;  E(.  ]{.  OttlfV.  lia  arraTiliiig  la 
the  A'tpf,  moi;  Hai'kinanh,  Die  ^akHn!tl^rru^a((uu^J  lift 
Jemia.  .J,  MnlnJiold,  Dit  Jefojatn-ilffilu'iUfii.  Jftj/i 

3§-a0.  ISt)«;  a.T.Alli«,"Tlll6TninK»ndBiioc)ofJi4i,li,«l 
of  lanw?).  Isu,  44  £4-i;s,"  in  Bib.  and  TKci'l.  .S(u,/,rj, 
Prinro.t[iii  3  t 'cnu'DriliLl  f 'umitlomGnitLoa  vo],  l\H'2.  r^TJ- 
634;  J.  Iliwtinns.  Th,'  Ureal  Tritt  <•/ rKr  fUhlr,  C. 
B.  Rohln-^i-n.  Tl>-  H'^sjirl  in  J^„.  E.  Hitivi^rs,  M/-- 

triiehe  Sf^i-li,',.  X'.tiI  ,  il.  I,  Kohlnxfin,  Tfie  B.ifH  „/  I, a 
1010;  H.  i\\\\\v.  I,.,.  ■/_„i....,fi,i,,l,j  JfT  Jf„iui.  mss; 
Felrtmnari.   Utr  K-iechl   LVdi,   19Q7;    W.  Urwick,  Tht 

III,  Aril,  in  JournaU  and  Dielionariea:  W,  H.  Cobb 
fayBL.  1891,  II;  1895,  I  and  II:  1898.  I;  1901,1;  1908. 
I;  F.  Brown,  JBL,  1890.  I;  W.  H.  Oobb.  in  the  BS.  1882; 
G.  A.  Smith,  art.  ''iwJah"  in  HDB.  1899;  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
in  the  BB,  1901.  and  In  the  Bne  Brit,  11th  ed.  1910: 
Jaa.  Robertson,  In  the  lUuitrated  BibU  Did.,  1908;  E. 
Koenlg.  in  the  Standard  Bible  Did..  1909:  A.  Klostermuui 
and  J.  A.  Kelso,  In  The  New  Seh-Hen,  1910:  A.  Kloster- 
mum  in  the  RB.  1900:  G.  Vo6.  Preebtfterian  and  Reformed 
Review.  1898:  D.  8.  MargoUoath,  la  Tka  Temple  Diet.. 
1910;  C.A.BTl8ga.urt."An»lytl»otln4£h9i"biBarptr 
Memorial  Volume.  _  _ 

Gbobqb  L.  Robinson 
ISAIAH,  ASCENSION  OF.  See  Apocaltfuc 

LmBATUBB. 


ISCAH,  ii'ka,  ia'ka  (n^^  yithOh):  Daughter  of 
Haran  and  sister  of  Milcah  the  wife  of  Nahor  (Gen 
11  29).  IVaditionidentifiahtfmthSaraifAtniun's 
wife;  but  without  auffit^t  reason. 

ISCARIOT,  ia-kar'i-ot.  See  Jiidab  Iscabigt. 

ISDAEL,  is'dft-el  ('LrSa^X,  ladaH):  In  1  Ead  6 
33;  caUed  "Giddel"  in  Ear  2  56. 

ISH  (D^i  In  tiie  following  piopw 

names,  a  prafix  meaning  "man  of,"  or,  coUectivdy, 
"men  of':  Ish-boshe^  Ishhod,  Ish-tob  (but  RV 
correctly  "tiie  men  of  Tob").  See  also  Eshbaai.; 
Eshban;  Iscabiot. 

ZSHBAAL,  ish'Mral.  See  Ibh-bobhbth. 

ISHBAH,  ish'bs  (TlS^ ,  yithba^) :  A  member  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  father  of  Eahtemoa(l  Ch  4  17). 

ISBBAK,  ish^ak  (p^f),  vuhJa^):  A  name  in 
the  list  of  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen  S5 
2  Ji  1  Ch  1  32).  These  names  probably  represent 
truies;  the  tribe  of  Ishbak  has  not  been  certunly 
idoitified. 

ISHBI-BEnOB,  ish-bl-be'nob  pS^  "^^l^,  yiMl 

bh'nObh):  One  of  the  four  "bom  to  the  ^ant  in 
Gath"  who  were  slain  by  David  and  his  men  (2  S 
SI  15-22).  Ishbi-benob  was  shun  by  Abishai,  and 
David's  life  saved  by  the  act  (vs  16.17). 

ISH-BOSHETH,  ish-bO'sheth  (nq^a~«Py,  'IsK- 
bSsheth,  "man  of  shame";  'Uv^ovU,  lethoathiy. 
CaUed  ^731^,  'eehba'al,  "man  of  Baal"  (1  Ch  8 
33),  and  ,  yiihwl,  "man  of  Jeh"(?),  perhaps  for 
'Uh*y5  (1  S  14  49).  Cf  Eshbaal  and 
ISHVi  (AV  "Ishui").  We  probably  have  the  right 
meaning  of  the  name  in  Kshbaal  and  Ishvi,  the 
words  Baal  and  Jeh  being  frequently  interchanged. 
The  change  to  Ish-boaheth,  "man  of  shame^  in 
2  8,  where  the  story  of  his  shameful  murder  is  re- 
lated, may  be  better  explained  as  reference  to  this 
(see  Mefhibosheth,  whose  name  was  also  changed 
from  Merib-baal  for  similar  ressons),  than  to  find 
here  a  su^estion  of  Baal-worship,  but  see  HPN. 
121,  where  the  change  is  explained  as  a  correction  oi 
the  scribes,  in  consequence  of  prophetic  protests. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Saul  (1  Ch  8  33  ;  9  39;  1  S 
14  49)  who,  whoi  his  father  and  brothers  were 
shun  in  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  S  SI  1  ff),  was  pro- 
claimed king  over  Israel  by  Abner,  the  captain  of 
Saul's  host,  at  Mahanaim  (2  S  2  8£F).  Ish- 
bosheth  was  40  years  old  at  this  time  and  reigned 
over  Israel  2  years  (2  S  2  lOJ.  Judah,  however, 
proclaimed  David  its  king.  The  consequence 
was  war  (2  S  2  12  ff).  The  house  of  David  pre- 
vailed against  the  house  of  Saul  (2  S  8  1),  but  the 
war  did  not  come  to  a  close  until  Abner,  angry  on 
account  of  the  r^uke  he  suffered  from  I.  for  his 
unlawful  intimacy  with  Rizpah,  Saul's  concubine, 
joined  David  (2  S  8  6  ff).  David's  condition  to 
return  to  him  Michal,  his  wife,  before  peace  could 
be  made,  was  fulhUedby  I.  (2  S  8  14  f),  but  it  was 
not  until  after  Abner's  death  that  I.  seems  to  have 
given  up  hopes  of  retaining  hia  power  (2  S  4  1  ff). 
The  shameful  murder  of  I.  by  his  own  captains  is 
reccatied  in  2  S  4  5  ff .  David  punished  the  mur- 
dfffers  who  had  expected  reward  and  buried  I.  in 
the  grave  of  Abno-  at  Hebron  (2  S  4  12  f). 

  ^  l^'xmuft  L.  Bbbbuch 

ISHHOD,  iahTiod  (TITTipK,  'WK'hBdh,  "man  of 
majesty"):  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Ch 
7  18.  AV  "Ishod"). 
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ISm,  iah'I         ,  yvik'l,  "salutary") : 

(1)  A  Jerahmeelite  (1  Ch  8  31);  the  geoealogy 
may  denote  his  membei^p  by  bloody  or  on^  ojf 
adwtion,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

(2)  A  Judahite  (1  Ch  4  20). 

(3)  A  Simeonite,  whose  sons  led  600  of  th^  tribe 
agwnst  the  Amalekites  in  Mt.  Seir  (1  Qi  i  42). 

(4)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  Manaaseh  E.  of  the  Jor- 
dan (1  Ch  6  24). 

ISm,  i8h%  I'shl  C^fit,  'Uhl,  "my  huflband"; 
LXX  A  4v^  luv,  ho  onA-  mou) :  The  name  qrmbolio 
of  Jeh's  relation  to  Israel  which  Hoaea  (2  16}  de- 
dans shall  be  used  when  BaeM,  "my  lord/  haa 
become  hateful  on  account  of  its  aasodations  with 
the  worship  of  the  Baals. 

ISHIAH,  i-shl'ya.  SeelssHiAH. 

ISH^AH,  I^hl'ja.   See  Isshuah. 

ISHMA,  ish'ma  (K^V^ ,  yithma',  from  the  root 
ySakam,  "to  lie  wast^*'  therefore  meaning  "deso- 
late"): A  brother  of  Jezreel  and  Idbaahi/'the  sons 
of  the  father  of  Etam"  (1  Ch  4  3).  They  were 
brothos  of  HasidelponL 

I8HMA£L,i0h'm&^l  (bK?pfh,  yithma'e'l,  "God 
heareth,"  or  "God  may,"  "shaU  hear";  'Lnw^, 
/smtfSn: 

(1)  The  Bcm  of  Abrtduun  by  Hagar,  the  Egyp 
slave  oS  his  ^e  Sarah.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  birth  reveal  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  very  strange  practice.  It  was  customary  among 
ancient  peoples  to  correct  the  natural  defect  of 
barrenness  by  substitutins  a  slave  woman.  In  our 
narrative,  this  is  shown  to  be  authorized  and  brou^t 
about  by  the  legitimate  wife  with  the  undostandrng 
that  the  offspring  of  such  a  tmion  should  be  roRuded 
as  her  own:  "It  may  be  that  I  shall  obtain  emldren 
by  her."  Ut.  "that  I  shaU  be  builded  by  her"  (Gen 
16  2). 

Hie  hopes  of  Sarah  were  realized,  for  Hagar  gave 
lurth  to  a  son,  and  yet  the  outcome  was  not  fully 
pleasing  to  Abraham's  wife;  there  was 
1.  Birth  one  serious  drawback.  As  soon  as 
Hagar  "saw  that  she  had  conceived," 
her  bdianmr  toiwd  her  mistress  underwent  a  radi- 
cal change;  she  was  "deBirised  in  her  eyes."  But 
for  the  intervention  of  the  angel  of  Jen,  the  boy 
might  have  been  bom  in  £gypt.  For,  being  dealt 
with  hardly  (or  humbled)  bv  Sarah,  the  handmaid 
fled  toward  that  country.  On  her  way  she  was  told 
by  the  angel  to  return  to  her  mistress  and  submit 
herself  "under  her  hands."  She  obeyed,  and  the 
child  who  was  to  be  as  "a  wild  ass  among  men"  was 
bomwhoihisfatharwasSOyearsold  (Gen  16  7-16). 

At  the  age  of  13  years  the  boy  was  circumdsed 
(Gen  17  25)  in  accordanoe  with  the  IMvine  com- 
mand received  by  Abraham:  "Every 
i.  Circum-  male  among  you  shall  be  circum- 
dsion  cised"  (Gen  17  10).  Thus  young  Ish- 
mael  was  made  a  party  to  the  cove- 
nant into  which  God  had  ent«'ed  with  the  lad's 
father.  The  fact  that  both  Abraham  and  his  son 
were  circumcised  tiie  same  day  (Gm  17  26)  im- 
doubtedlv  adds  to  the  importance  of  Ishmael's  par- 
taking of  the  holy  rite.  He  was  certainty  made  to 
tuiderstand  how  much  his  father  loved  him  and  how 
de^ly  he  was  concerned  about  his  spiritual  welfare. 
We  may  even  assume  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Abraham  looked  upon  Ishmael  as  the  promised  seed. 
His  error  was  made  clear  to  him  when  God  promiBed 
him  the  birth  of  a  son  by  Sarah.  At  first  this 
senncd  tQ  be  incredible,  Abraham  being  100  years 
of  age  and  Sarah  90.  And  yet,  how  could  he  dis- 
bdievB  the  word  of  God?  His  chnished,  though 


mistaken,  belief  about  Ishmael,  his  doubts  regarding 
the  poraibility  of  Sarah's  motherhood,  and  we  first 
faint  glimmer  of  the  real  meamng  of  God's  promise, 
all  these  thoughts  found  thor  expreesirai  in  Uie 
fervid  wish:  ''O  that  Ishmael  mig^t  live  before 
theel"  (Gen  17  IS).  Gradually  the  truth  dawned 
upon  the  patriarch  that  God's  thou^jdbts  are  not  t^e 
thoughts  of  men,  neither  their  waysms  ways.  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  entire  chai^ins 
of  the  mental  attitude  of  Abraham  toward  Ishmael 
reacted  unfavorably  on  his  future  treatment  of  this 
son  "bora  of  the  flesh"  (cf  Gen  81  11).  If  there 
were  troubles  in  store  for  the  bojr  likened  by  the 
Migel  of  Jeh  to  a  wild  ass,  it  was,  in  the  main,  the 
youngster's  own  fault. 

When  Isaac  was  weaned,  Ishmael  was  about  16 
yean  of  age.   The  weaning  was  made  an  occasion 
for  great  celebration.   But  it  seems  the 

3.  Banish-  pleasure  of  the  day  was  marred  by  the 
ment  dsjectionable  behavior  of  Ishmael. 

"And  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the 
"Egyp  ■  ■  ■  •  mocking"  (Gen  21  9).  Her  jeabus 
motherly  love  had  quickened  her  sense  of  obser- 
vation and  her  faculty  of  reading  the  character  of 
children.  We  do  not  know  exacUy  what  the  word 
used  in  the  Heb  for  "mocking"  really  means.  The 
LXX  and  the  Vulg  render  the  passage:  "When 
Sarah  saw  the  sen  of  Hagar  ....  playing  with 
Isaac,"  and  St.  Paul  folk>w«i  a  later  tnidiUon  when 
he  bbwb:  "He  that  was  bom  after  the  fledt  pera^ 
cuted  him  that  was  bom  after  the  Spirit"  (Gal  4 
20).  Ughtfoot  (in  his  notes  to  the  £p.  to  the  Gal) 
says:  "At  all  events  the  word  seems  to  mean  mock- 
ing, jeering."  At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that 
Sarah  objected  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  son  of 
promise  together  with  the  'inocker,"  and  so  boUi 
mother  and  son  were  banished  fnun  the  tents  of 
Abraham. 

Now  there  came  a  most  critical  time  in  the  life  of 
young  bhmad.  Only  some  bread  and  a  botUe  of 
water  were  "put  on  the  shoulder"  of  Hagar  by 
Abraham  when  he  expelled  her  with  her  son.  Aim- 
lessly, as  it  seems,  the  two  walked  about  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beersheba.  The  water  was  soon 
spent,  and  with  it  went  all  hope  and  energy.  The 
boy,  being  faint  with  thirst  and  tired  out  by  his 
constant  walking  in  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  seemed 
to  be  dying.  So  his  mother  put  him  rapiiuy  down 
in  the  shade  of  some  plant.  (We  do  not  diare 
the  opinion  of  some  writers  that  the  narrative  of 
Gen  SI  Sff  represented  Ishmael  as  a  Uttle  boy 
whom  his  mother  had  carried  about  and  finally 
flung  in  the  shade  of  some  shrub.  Even  if  this 
passage  is  taken  from  a  different  source,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  conflict  with  the  rest  as  to  the  age  oS 
Ishmael.)  After  this  last  act  of  motherly  love — 
what  dse  could  she  do  to  help  the  boy? — she  re- 
tired to  a  place  at  some  distance  and  res^edly  ex- 
pected Uie  death  of  her  son  and  pOThaps  her  own. 

For  the  2d  time  in  her  life,  she  had  a  marvelous 
ezp^ence.  "God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad"  and 
comforted  the  unhappy  mother  most  wonderfully. 
Throu^  His  angel  He  renewed  His  former  promise 
regardmgher  son,  and  then  He  showed  her  a  well  of 
water.  The  lad's  life  was  saved  and,  powing  up, 
he  became  In  time  an  archer.  He  hved  in  ue 
wilderness  of  Faran  and  was  married  by  his  mother 
to  an  Egyp  wife  (Gen  21  21). 

When  Abraham  died,  his  exiled  son  returned  to 
assist  his  brother  to  bury  their  father  (Gen  2fi  9). 

In  the  same  chapter  we  find  the  names 

4.  His  of  Ishmael's  12  sons  (vs  12  S)  and  a 
Children      brief  report  of  his  death  at  the  age  of 

137  years  (ver  17).  According  to  Gen 
28  0  he  also  had  a  daught^  Mahalath,  whom  Esau 
took  for  his  wife;  in  Gai  86  3  her  name  is  given 
as  Basemath. 
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The  character  of  Ishmael  and  his  descendants 
(Arabian  nomads  or  Bedouins)  is  very  accurately 

and  vividly  depicted  by  the  angel  of 
6.  De-  Jeh:  "He  shall  be  as  a  wild  ass  among 
scendants    men;  his  hand  shall  be  gainst  every 

man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him"  (Gen  16  12).  These  nomads  are.  indeed, 
roaming  the  wilds  of  the  desert,  jealous  oi  th^  in- 
dependence, Quarrelsome  and  adventurous.  We 
mav  well  think  of  their  progenitor  as  of  a  proud, 
undaunted  and  rugged  son  of  the  desert,  the  v^ 
counterpart  of  the  poor  boy  lying  half  dead  from 
fatigue  and  exposure  undo-  the  shrub  in  the  mlder- 
ness  of  Beersheba. 

The  person  and  the  history  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham, "Dom  after  the  flesh,    Is  of  special  loterest  to  the 
student  of  the  NT  because  St.  Paul  uses  him, 
6  In  the       ^  the  Ep.  to  theOal.asa  type  of  those  Jews 
who  cling  to  the  paternal  religion  in  such  a 
"  *■  manner  as  to  be  unable  to  discern  the  tran- 

sient character  of  the  OT  Institutions,  and 
esp.  those  of  the  Mosaic  law.  By  doing  so  they  could  not 
be  made  to  see  the  true  meaning  of  the  law,  and  Instead 
of  embracing  the  grace  of  God  as  the  only  means  of  ful- 
filling the  law,  thoy  most  bitterly  fought  the  central  doc- 
trine of  Christianity  and  even  persecuted  Its  advocates. 
Like  Ishmael,  they  were  bom  of  Hagar,  the  handmaid  or 
slave  woman;  like  him,  tliey  were  Abraham's  sons  only 
"after  the  flesh,"  and  their  ultimate  fate  Is  foreshadowed 
In  the  casting  out  of  Hagarand  herson.  Theycouklnot 
expect  to  maintain  the  connection  with  the  true  Israel, 
and  even  In  case  they  should  acclaim  Christ  their  Messiah 
they  were  not  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  church  or  tba  ex- 
pounders of  Its  teacmngs  (Gal  4  21-28). 

(2)  The  son  of  Ncthaniah  (Jer  40  8—11  18;  cf 
2  K  86  23-25).  It  is  a  dreary  story  of  jealousy 
and  treachery  which  Jeremiah  has  recorded  in  chs 
40,  41  of  his  book.  After  the  destruction  of  Jems 
and  Uie  deportation  of  the  better  class  of  Jewish 
citizens,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  some  sort 
of  a  government  in  the  depopulated  country.  Pub- 
lic order  had  to  be  restored  and  maintained;  the 
crops  of  the  fields  were  endangered  and  had  to  be 
taken  care  of.  It  was  thus  only  common  political 
prudence  that  dictated  to  the  kmg  of  Babylon  the 
setting  up  of  a  j^vemor  for  the  remnant  of  Judi^. 
He  chose  Gedahah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  for  the  diffi- 
cult position.  The  new  officer  selected  for  his 
place  of  residence  the  city  of  Mizpah,  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  Jeremiah.  All  the  captains  of  the 
Jewish  country  forces  came  to  Mizpah  with  their 
men  and  put  themselves  under  Gedaliah's  orders 
(Jer  40  13).  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  the 
son  of  Elishama  "of  the  seed  royal"  (2  K  26  25) 
was  among  their  number — all  of  which  must  have 
been  rathar  Ratifying  to  the  new  governor.  But 
he  was  destmed  to  De  cruelly  disappointed.  A 
traitor  was  among  the  captains  that  had  gathered . 
around  him.  Yet  the  governor  might  have  pre- 
vented his  dastardly  scheme.  Johanan,  the  son  of 
Kareah,  and  other  loyal  captains  warned  him  of  the 
treachery  of  Ishmael,  tellmg  him  he  was  induced 
by  Baahs,  the  Ammonite  kmg,  to  assassinate  the 
governor.  But  the  ^vemor's  faith  in  Ishmael 
was  not  to  be  shaken;  he  even  looked  upon  Joha- 
nan's  report  as  false  and  calumnious  (Jer  40  16). 

About  2  months  after  the  destruction  of  Jerus, 
Ishmael  was  ready  to  strike  the  mortal  blow.  With 
10  men  he  came  to  Mizpah,  and  there,  at  a  banquet 

fiven  in  his  honor,  he  killed  Gedaliah  and  all  the 
ewa  and  Chaldaeans  that  were  with  him.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  matter  secret,  for,  2  days  after 
the  horrible  deed,  he  persuaded  a  party  of  80  pious 
Jews  to  enter  the  city  and  killed  aU  but  10  of  them, 
throwing  their  bodies  into  a  pit.  These  men  were 
coming  from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  with  the  offer- 
ings which  they  had  intended  to  leave  at  Jerus. 
Now  they  had  found  out,  to  their  great  distraction, 
that  the  city  was  laid  waat«  and  the  Temple  de- 
stroyed. So  they  passed  by  Mizpah,  their  beards 
^aven,  their  clothes  rent,  and  with  cuts  about  their 


persons  (Jer  41  5).  We  may,  indeed,  ask  indig- 
nantly. Why  this  new  atrocity?  The  answer  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  Ishmael  did  not  kill  all  of 
the  men.   He  spared  10  of  them  because  they 

Eromised  him  some  hidden  treasures.  This  shows 
is  motive.  He  was  a  desperate  man  and  just  then 
carrying  out  a  desperate  undertaking.  He  killed 
those  peaceful  citizens  because  of  their  money,  and 
money  he  needed  to  realize  his  plans.  They  were 
those  of  a  traitor  to  his  country,  inasmuch  as  he 
intended  to  deport  the  inhabitants  of  Mizpah  to  the 
land  of  his  high  confederate,  the  king  ot  the  Am- 
monites. Among  the  captives  were  Jeremiah  and 
the  daughters  of  tiie  Jewish  king.  But  his  efforts 
came  to  naught.  When  Johaiun  and  the  other 
captains  were  told  ot  Ishma^'s  unheard-of  actions, 
they  immediately  pursued  the  desperate  adven- 
turer and  overtook  him  by  the  "great  waters  that 
are  in  Gibeon."  Unfortunately,  they  failed  to 
capture  Ishmael;  for  he  mana^d  to  escape  with 
eight  men  to  the  Ammonites.  See,  further,  Geda- 
liah. 

(3)  A  descendant  of  Benjamin  and  the  son  of 
Azel  (1  Ch  8  38;  cf  9  44). 

(4)  The  father  of  Zebadiah  who  was  "the  ruler 
of  the  house  of  Judah,  in  all  the  king's  [Jeho^aphat, 
2  Ch  19  8]  matters"  (2  Ch  19  11). 

(5)  The  son  of  Jehofaanan,  and  a  "capUun  of 
hundreds,"  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Jehouda  and 
Joash  (2  Ch  S3  1). 

(6)  One  of  the  sons  of  Pashhur  the  priest.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  had  married  foreig^i 
women  and  were  compelled  to  "put  away  their 
wives"  (Exr  10  22).  William  Baub 

ISHMAEL  (*Io-|ui^.  Ismail): 

(1)  AV  "Ismael"  (Jth  2  23),  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Hagar. 

(2)  1  £ad  9  22  (AV,  HV "Ismael"),  corresponding 
to  Ishmael  in  Ezr  10  22.  See  preceding  art. 

ISHMABUTES,  ish'mtpel-Ita  (ET^Kr?^,  yith- 
m'^^Um):  The  supposed  descendfuits  of  Ishmael,  the 
son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  whom  Abraham  sent 
aw^  from  him  after  the  birth  of  Isaac  (Gen  21 
14-21).  The  sons  of  Ishmael  are  given  in  Gen  26 
13.14;  they  were  twelve  in  number  and  gave  rise 
to  as  many  tribes,  but  the  term  Ishmaetite  has  a 
broader  salification,  as  appears  from  Gen  S7  28. 
36,  where  it  is  idratified  with  Midianite.  From 
G^  16  12  it  mi^  be  inferred  that  it  was  ^iplied 
to  the  Bedawin  <tf  the  desert  region  E.  of  the  Jordan 
gener^ly^  for  the  character  there  asugned  to  Ish- 
mael, "His  hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  Mm,"  fits  the  habits  of 
Bedawin  in  all  ages.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
Midianites  as  described  in  Jgs  7,  who  are  again 
identified  with  the  Ishmaelites  (8  24).  These  ref- 
erences show  that  the  lahmaelitM  were  not  cor£ned 
to  the  descendants  of  the  son  of  Abraham  and 
Hagar,  but  refer  to  the  dee^  tribes  in  general,  like 
"the  chUdren  of  the  east"  (Jgs  7  12). 

.  H.  Porter 

ISHMAIAH,  ish-ma'ya  Cn^ypO"!,  j/ishma'ydh, 
"Jeh  is  hearing"): 

(1)  A  man  of  Qibeon,  chi^  of  David's  30  great 
warriors,  who  came  to  him  at  Zikliu  (1  Ch  £Z  4, 
AV  "Ismaiah"). 

(2)  Chief  of  the  armed  contingent  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun,  which  served  David  in  the  monthly 
order  of  the  tribes  (1  Ch  27  19). 

ISHBfEBLITBS,  ish'm«-el-It8  C^VQraen, , 
m*'e'll).   See  Ishmaeltteb. 

ISHMERAI,  ish'mS-rl  OnipIC') ,  yishm'ray,  from 
shamar,  meaning  "to  hedge  tJxiut,"  i.e.  "to  guard," 
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and  therefore  a  "guard,"  '*protector"):  A  desmid- 
ant  of  Benjamin,  son  of  £^>aal,  resid^t  of  JeniB, 
one  of  the  "heads  of  fathers'  houses  throughout 
thdr  generations,  ddef  men"  (1  Ch  8  18). 

ISHOD,  fshod,  iah'od  (TlTT^,  'ish'hddh):  AV 
1  Ch  7  18  for  IsHHOD  (q.v.). 

ISHPAH,  ish'pa  (Tiptp,  yisApfift,  "6rm," 
"strong"):  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  of  the 
house  of  Beriah  (1  Ch  8  16). 

ISHPANf  ish'pan  (I^TJT,  ywkp&n,  lit.  "he  will 
hide"):  Descendant  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Shaahak, 
one  of  "the  chief  men,  heads  of  fathers'  houses"; 
lived  at  Jems  (1  Ch  8  22). 

ISH-SBCHBL,  ish'sfr-kel  (V^Q?  *Uk  sekhd, 
"man  of  discretion"):  Ezra,  at  one  time  in  need 
of  ministers  for  the  house  of  God,  sent  "unto  Iddo 
the  chief  at  the  place  Casiphia."  "And  according 
to  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us  they  brought 
us  a  man  of  discretion  [m  "Ish-«echel"],  of  the  sons 
of  MahlL  the  son  of  Levi,  the  son  of  Israel"  (Ezr 
8  18).   lliiB  is  the  only  reference  to  Isb-sechel. 

ISH-TOB,  ish'tob  piT3  t^^ ,  'Uk  tobh,  ARV  "the 
mm  of  Tob"):  A  place  in  Pal,  probably  a  small 
kingdom,  large  enough,  however,  to  supp^  at  least 
12,000  men  of  valor  to  the  children  of  Ammon  in 
their  struggle  against  Joab,  David's  general  (2  S 
10  6.8).  ^e  IBH. 

ISHUAH,  ish'a-a,  ISUAH,  is'O-a  (rnt'i,  yish- 
vOh,  lit.  "he  will  level").   See  Ishuai;  Ishvah; 

ISHVI. 

ISH0AI,  ish'O-l,  ISHUI,  ish'tl-i  CTt|h,  yithwt, 
'Hevel").    See  Ishvi. 

ISHVAH, iah'va  (H'J^.,  yiakwak,  "even,"  "level"; 
AV  Ishnah  and  Isttah):  Second  son  of  Aj^er  (Gen 
46  17;  1  Ch  7  30).  As  only  the  families  of  his 
brothers  Idivi,  etc,  are  mmtioned  in  Nu  26  44, 
the  supposition  is  that  he  left  no  issue. 

ISHVI,  ish'vl  nt^l,  ywAwi,  "equal"): 

(1)  The  third  son  of  Asher  (Gen  46  17;  1  Ch 
7  30),  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Ishvites  (Nu 
U  44,  AV  "Jesuites"),  AV  'W,"  "Jesui,"  and 
"Ishui." 

(2)  The  name  is  also  found  among  the  sons  of 
Saul  (1  S  14  40),  AV  "Ishui." 

ISLAND,  I'land,  ISLE,  II  {(1]  "V,  'i,  "island"  or 
"isle";  ARV  has  "coast"  or  "coast-land"  in  Isa 
SO  6;  28  2.6;  RVm  haa  "coast-lands"  in  Gen  10 
5;  Isa  U  11:  24  15;  69  18:  Jer  2fi  22;  Ezk  39  6; 
Dnl  11  18;  Zeph  3  11;  RVm  has  "seaKJoast"  in 
Jer  47  4.  [2)  pi.  D^SC,  'lylm,  AV  "wild  beasts  of 
the  iaIands,"RV"woIve8,"  RVm  "howling  creatures" 


[Isa  18  22;  84  14;  Jer  60  39 
"Bmallisland"[Acts2716].  [4 


[3]  rrjffloit,  nesion, 
i^ffot,  niaos,  "island' 


[Acts  13  6;  2f  26;  88  1.7.9.11:  Rev  1  0;  6  14;  16 
20]):  Exc^t  as  noted  above,  in  RV  is  tt^  "isle" 
or  "island.  Arvad  (q.v.),  a  Phoen  island-city  N. 
of  Tripoli,  Syria,  is  mentioned  in  Gen  10  18;  1  Ch 
1  16;  Ezk  27  8.11.  This  and  Tyre  were  the  only 
important  islands  on  the  coast,  both  of  them  very 
small.  We  find  references  to  ICittim  or  Chittim, 
Cyprus  (Gen  10  4;  Nu  24  24;  1  Ch  1  7;  Isa 
28  1.12;  Jer  2  10;  Ezk  27  6;  Dnl  11  30);  to 
Elishah,  perhaps  Carthage  (Gen  10  4;  1  Ch  1  7; 
Edc  ST  7):  to  "isles  of  the  natbns"  (Gen  10  5; 
2  11);  to  "istes  of  theaea"  (Est  10  1;  Isa 


11  11:  24  15;  Esk  26  18);  to  "Tarsfaish  and  the 
isles"  (Ps  72  10;  cf  Isa  66  19);  to  "isle  [RVm 
"sea^ast"!  of  Caphtor"  (Jer  47  4).  Communica- 
tion with  these  islands  or  distant  coasts  is  kept  up 
by  the  Tyrians  (Ezk  27  3.15).  The  Jews  were  not 
a  maritime  people,  and  in  earl^  times  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  very  hmited.  Of  32  OT 
passages  referring  to  "island  or  "isle,"  25  are  in 
Isa,  Jer,  and  Ezk.  In  the  NT,  besides  the  passage 
noted  above,  and  Fatmoa  (Rev  1  9),  various  islands 
are  mentioned  by  name  in  connection  with  the  voy- 


'lylm  (AV  "wild  beasts  of  the  islands,"  RV 
"wolves,"  RVm  "howling  creatures").  See  Coast; 
Geography;  Jackal;  Wolf. 

Alfred  Ely  Day 
ISLES  OF  THE  GENTILES  (Gen  10  5) :  ARV 
"isles  [m  "coast-lands"]  of  the  nations,"  said  of  the 
territories  of  the  sons  of  Japheth.  The  reference  is 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  with 
thew  islands  (cf  "isles  of  the  sea,"  Est  10  1;  Ezk 
26  18,  etc).  See  Table  of  Naitons. 

ISMACHIAH,  is-ma-k!'a  (^n^;)99':,  yigmakh- 
ydha,  "Jeh  will  sustain"):  One  of  the  "overseers 
under  the  hand  of  Conaniah  and  Shimei  his  brother, 
by  the  appointment  of  Hezekiah  the  king,  and 
Azariahtherulerof  thehouaeof  God"  (2  Ch  81  13). 

ISliABL,  is'mirel.  See  Ibhhael. 

ISBIAERIJS,  is-ma-S'nis  {*lr^i^,  IsntdSroe): 
AV  "Omaerus"  (I  Esd  9  34),  corresponding  to 
Amram  in  Ezr  10  34. 

ISMAIAH,  is-m&'ya.   See  Ishmaiah. 

ISPAH,  is'pa.   See  Ishpah. 

ISRAEL,  iz'rfirel.   See  Jacob. 

ISRAEL,  mSTORT  OP  THE  PEOPLE: 

iNTaODUCTORT 

1.  Sources 

(1)  The  OT 

(2)  JosephuB 

(3)  The  Monumenta 

2.  RellglouH  Character  of  the  Hletory 

I.   Orioinb  or  Israel  in  Pbx-Mosaic  Timw 

1.  Orlghial  Home 

2.  Ethnographical  Origin 

3.  Patriarchal  Origins  and  History 

(1)  Patriarchal  CondiUotu — Gen  14 

(2)  Ideas  of  Qod 

(3)  Descent  Into  I^ypt 
II.   Nationality  under  Moasa 

1.  Israel  In  Egypt 

E Chronology 
Moses 
torical  Character  of  the  Ezodua 

(1)  Egyptian  Version  of  the'  Exodus 

(2)  Oeographlcal  Matters 

(3)  The  Wudemess  Sojourn 

(4)  Entrance  Into  Canaan 
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introdaetory. — ^The  chief  and  best  source  from 
which  we  can  leam  who  this  people  was  and  what 

was  its  history  is  the  Bible  itself,  esp. 
1.  Sources    the  OT,  which  tells  us  the  story  of  this 

people  from  its  earliest  beginnings. 

(1)  JntheOT. — The  origins  of  Israel  are  narrated 
in  Gen;  the  establiahment  of  the  theocracy,  in  the 
other  books  of  the  Pent;  the  entrance  into  Cuiaan, 
in  the  Book  of  Josh;  the  period  preceding  the  k^gB» 
in  the  Book  of  Jgs:  the  establiuiment  of  the  mon- 
archy and  its  development,  in  the  Books  of  S,  and 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Books  of  K,  which  latter 
report  also  the  division  into  two  kingdoms  and  the 
history  of  these  down  to  their  overthrow.  The 
Books  of  Ch  contain,  ||  with  the  books  already  men- 
tioned, a  survey  of  the  historical  development  from 
Adam  down  to  the  Bab  captivity,  but  confine  this 
account  to  the  theocraticu  center  td  this  history 
and  its  sphere.  Connected  with  Ch  are  found  the 
small  Books  of  Est  and  Neh,  which  probably  origi- 
nally constituted  a  part  of  Ch,  but  which  pass  over 
the  Exile  and  begin  at  once  with  the  story  of  the 
Return.  Then,  too.  these  two  books  contain  only 
certain  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Return,  which 
were  of  importance  for  the  r^toration  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  so  that  the  stoiy  found  in  them  is  any- 
thing but  complete.  With  the  5tli  cent.  BC  the 
Bib.  narrative  closes  entirely.  For  the  succeeding 
centuries  we  have  nothing  but  some  scattered  data; 
but  for  the  2d  pre-Christian  cent,  we  have  a  new 
source  in  the  Books  of  the  Mace,  which  give  a  con- 
nected account  of  the  struggles  and  the  rule  of  the 
Asmoneans,  which  reach,  however,  only  from  174 
to  135  BC. 

The  historical  value  of  the  OT  books  is  all  the 
greater  the  nearer  the  narrator  or  his  sources  stand 
m  point  of  time  to  the  events  that  are  recorded: 
eg.  the  contents  of  the  Books  of  K  have  in  genraal 
greater  value  as  historical  sources  than  what  is 
reported  in  the  Books  of  Ch,  written  at  a  inuch  later 
pOT^.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  a  later  chronicler 
could  have  made  use  of  old  sources  which  earlier 
narrators  had  failed  to  emjjloy.  This  is  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  connection  with  a  considerable 
number  of  matters  reported  b;^  the  Bib.  chroniclers, 
which  Bumilement  the  raceedmgly  meager  extracts 
furnished  by  the  author  of  the  Books  of  K.  Thai, 
further,  the  books  of  the  prophets  possess  an  ex- 
traordinary value  aa  historical  Bources  for  the  special 
reason  that  thev  furnish  illustrations  of  the  histori- 
cal situation  and  events  from  the  lips  of  contempora- 
ries. As  an  example  we  can  refer  to  the  externally 
Bourishinp  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  under 
KingUzziah,  concerning  which  the  Booksof  Kreport 
practically  nothing,  but  of  which  Ch  give  details 
which  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Isaiah. 

(2)  Joaej^va. — ^A  connected  account  of  the  his- 
toiy  of  Israel  has  been  furnished  by  Flavins  Jose- 
phuB.  His  work  entitled  Jewuh  AntiquitieB,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  trustworthiness  is  concerned,  is  again 
conmderably  inferior  to  the  Books  of  Ch,  since  the 
later  traditions  of  the  Jews  to  a  still  greater  extent 


influenced  his  account.  Only  in  those  cases  in 
which  he  could  make  use  of  foreign  older  sources, 
such  as  the  Egyp  Manetho  or  Phoen  authors,  does 
he  furnish  us  with  valuable  material.  Then  for  the 
last  few  centuries  preceding  his  age,  he  fills  out  a 
certain  want.  Esp.  is  he  the  best  authority  for  the 
events  which  he  himself  passed  through  and  which 
he  reports  in  his  work  on  the  JeunshWcav,  even  if 
he  is  not  free  from  certain  personal  prejudices 
(see  JosBPHtrs,  Fuvins).  For  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  later  Jewish  times  the  traditions  de- 

K sited  in  the  Talm  are  also  to  be  considered.  Much 
m  than  to  Joa  can  any  historical  value  be  credited 
to  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  Philo .  The  foreign  authors, 
e.g.  the  Gr  and  the  Lat  historians,  contain  data 
only  for  the  story  of  the  nations  surrounding  Israel, 
but  not  for  the  early  history  ctf  Israel  itself. 

(3)  The  Monwnente.— On  the  other  hand,  the 
early  history  of  Israel  has  hem  wonderfully  en- 
riched in  recent  times  through -the  testimomes  of 
the  monuments.  In  Pal  itself  the  finds  in  historical 
data  and  monuments  have  been,  up  to  the  present 
time,  rather  meager.  Yet  the  excavations  on  the 
sites  of  ancient  Taanach,  Megiddo,  Jericho,  Gezer 
and  Samaria  have  brought  important  material  to 
Ught,  and  we  have  reasons  to  look  for  further  archae- 
ological and  literary  finds,  which  may  throw  a  clear 
li^t  on  many  points  that  have  remained  dark  and 
imoertain.  Also  in  lands  round  about  Pal,  impor- 
tant documents  (the  Moabite  Stone;  Phoen  inscrip- 
tions) have  already  been  found.  Esp.  have  the 
discovery  and  interpretation  of  the  monuments 
found  in  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia  very  materi- 
ally advancea  our  knowled^  of  the  history  of  Israel. 
Not  only  has  the  connection  of  the  history  of  this 
people  with  univeraal  history  been  clearly  illumi- 
nated by  these  finds,  but  the  history  of  Israel  itself 
has  gained  in  tangible  reality.  In  some  detail 
matteiSj  traditional  ideas  have  given  way  to  clears 
conceptions;  e.g.  the  chronology  of  the  OT,  through 
Aasynological  research,  has  been  set  on  a  safer 
foundation.  But  all  in  all,  these  archaeological  dis- 
coveries have  confirmed  the  confidence  that  has 
been  jilaced  in  the  Bib.  historical  sources. 

It  18  true  that  the  rules  (^>plied  to  profane  histOTy 
cannot,  without  modification,  be  ap^ed  to  the  his- 
torical writings  (A  the  Hebrews.  The 
8.  Religioua  Bib.  narrators  are  concerned  about 
Character  somethinj;  more  than  the  preservation 
of  the  of  historical  facts  and  data.  Just  as 
BIstoi7  little  is  it  their  purpose  to  glorify  their 
people  or  their  rulers,  as  this  is  draie 
tablets  of  the  Egyp.  the  As^yr, 


on  the  mtwuiuu  mujickb  w»  ^i^p,  hub  nHTl, 

and  the  Bab  kings.  Looked  at  meray  frmn  ue 
standi)oint  of  profane  history,  there  are  many  omis- 
sions in  the  OT  historical  books  that  are  found 
objectionable.  Sometimes  whole  periods  are  passed 
over  or  treated  very  briefly.  Then,  too,  the  political 
pragmatism,  the  secular  connection  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  nations  and  historical  events,  are  often 
scarcely  mentioned.  The  standpoint  of  the  writer 
is  the  religious.  This  appears  in  the  fact  that  this 
history  b^ins  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
reports  primitive  traditbns  concerning  the  origin 
of  mankmd  and  their  earliest  history  in  the  light  of 
the  revelation  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  it 
makes  this  national  history  a  member  in  the  general 
historical  development  of  mankind.  Nor  was  this 
first  done  by  the  author  of  the  Pent  in  its  present 
shape.  Already  the  different  documentary  sources 
found  oombined  in  the  Pent,  namely  £,  J  and  P* 
depict  the  history  of  Israel  according  to  the  plan 
which  the  Creator  of  the  world  had  witb  this  people. 
Also,  when  they  narrate  the  national  vicissitudes 
of  Israel,  the  writers  are  concerned  chiefly  to  exhibit 
clearly  the  providential  guidance  of  God.  They 
give  special  prominence  to  those  evrats  in  which 
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the  hand  of  God  manifeets  itself,  and  deecribe  with 
full  detail  the  lives  of  those  agents  of  whom  Jeh 
made  use  in  order  to  guide  Bia  people,  such  aa 
Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon  and  others.  But 
it  is  not  the  ^ory  of  these  men  themselves  that 
the  writers  aim  to  describe,  but  rather  their  im- 
portance for  the  spiritual  and  religious  greatness  of 
Inael.  Let  us  note  in  this  connection  only  the 
extreme  brevity  with  which  the  politically  success* 
fuL  wars  of  David  are  reported  in  2  S ;  and  how  frag- 
mentary are  the  notices  in  which  the  author  of  the 
Books  of  K  reports  the  reigns  of  the  different  kin^; 
and  how  briefly  he  refers  for  all  the  other  details 
of  theae  kings  to  books  that,  unfortunately,  have 
beoi  loBt  for  us.  But,  on  the  other  hanil,  how  full 
are  the  details  when  the  Bible  raves  us  its  acoount 
of  the  early  history  of  a  Samuel  or  of  a  David,  in 
which  the  providential  guidance  and  protection  of 
Jeh  appear  in  such  a  tangible  form;  or  when  it 
describes  the  building  of  tae  temple  by  Solomon, 
BO  epoch-making  for  the  reli^ous  history  of  Israel, 
or  the  activity  of  such  leadmg  prophets  as  EUjah 
and  Elisha.  Much  less  the  deeds  of  man  than  the 
deeda  of  God  in  the  midst  <tf  His  people  constitute 
the  theme  of  the  narrators.  These  facta  explain,  too, 
the  phenomenal  impartialitsr,  otherwise  unknown  in 
ancient  literatures,  with  which  the  weaknesses  and 
the  faults  of  the  ancestors  and  kings  of  Israel  are 
reported  by  the  Bib .  writers,  even  in  the  case  of  their 
most  revered  kings,  or  with  which  even  the  most  dis- 
grac^ul  d^eats  of  the  people  are  narrated. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  this  religious  and 
fundamental  characteristic  is  not  found  to  the  same 
d^ree  in  all  the  books,  and  sources.  Hie  oldest 
narxatives  concerning  Jacob,  Joseph,  the  Judges, 
David  and  others  reveal  a  naive  and  childlike  natur- 
alness,  while  in  the  Books  of  Ch  only  those  things 
have  been  admitted  which  are  in  harmony  with  the 
regular  cultus.  The  stories  of  a  Samson,  Jeph- 
th&h,  Abimelech.  Barak,  and  others  impress  us 
<rften  aa  the  myths  or  stories  of  old  heroes,  such  as 
we  find  in  the  traditions  of  other  nations.  But  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Jgs,  who  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  work,  describes  the  whole  story  from  the 
standpoint  of  edification.  And^  when  closely  ex- 
amined, it  is  found  that  the  religious  element  is  not 
lackin^ven  in  the  primitive  and  naive  OT  narra- 
tive. This  factor  was,  from  the  outset,  a  unique 
diaractmstic  of  the  people  and  its  histoiy.  To  this 
factor  Israel  owed  its  mdividuahty  and  existence 
aa  a  separate  pecq>le  aimmg  the  nations.  But  in 
Bourse  ot  time  it  became  more  and  more  conscious 
of  its  mission  of  being  the  people  of  Jeh  on  earth, 
and  it  learned  to  understand  its  entire  history 
from  this  viewpoint.  Accordinplv,  any  account  of 
Zarael's  lustory  must  pay  special  attention  to  its 
religious  development.  For  the  s^piificance  of  this 
history  lies  for  us  in  this,  that  it  constitutes  the 
mparation  for  the  highest  revelati(m  in  Christ 
Jeaus.  In  its  innermost  heart  and  kernel  it  is  the 
history  of  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Hiis  it  is 
that  gives  to  this  histoiy  its  phenomeaal  cha^-actra-. 
The  persons  and  the  events  that  constitute  this 
history  must  not  be  measured  by  the  standards  of 
everyday  life.  If  in  this  history  we  find  the  provi- 
dential activities  of  the  livii^  God  operative  in  a 
unique  way,  this  need  not  strike  us  as  strange,  since 
also  the  full  fruit  of  this  historical  develoinnent, 
name^  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  traasoends 
bjr  far  the  ordinary  course  of  human  lustory.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  history  of  Israel  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  pur^y  isolated  factor.  Modem  re< 
searches  have  shown  how  intimately  this  history 
was  interwoven  with  that  of  other  nations.  Already, 
between  the  religious  forms  of  the  OT  and  those  of 
otiicT  Sem  peoples,  there  have  been  found  many 
rdatitms.  Rdigious  expreesionB  and  forms  of 


worship  among  the  Israelites  often  show  in  lan- 
guage and  in  cultus  a  similarity  to  those  of  the  an- 
cient Canaanites,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Syrians,  the 
Babylonians,  ana  the  Egyptians.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  believe  that  the  history  and  tiie  religion  of 
Israel  are  merely  an  offspring  of  the  Bab.  Aa  the 
Israelites  dung  touunously  to  their  national  life, 
even  when  they  were  surrounded  by  powerful 
nations,  or  were  even  scattered  among  these  na- 
tions, as  in  the  Exile,  thus  too  their  religion,  at 
least  in  its  official  representatives,  has  been  able  at 
all  times  to  preserve  a  very  high  originalitir  and 
ind^>endence  under  the  innumce  of  the  Divine 
Spirit)  who  had  filled  it. 

/,  Origbu  of  Arad  in  Aw-JMbcoie  TonM.— Hw 
XsraeUtes  knew  at  all  times  that  Canaan  was  not 
their  original  home^  but  that  their 
1.  Original  ancestors  had  immigrated  into  this 
Home  land.  What  was  their  earlier  and 
earliest  home?  Tradition  states  that 
they  immigrated  from  Haran  in  the  upper  Eu- 
phrates valley.  But  it  is  claimed  that  they  came 
to  Haran  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  i.e.  from  a  city 
in  Southern  Babylonia,  now  called  Mu^eir.  This 
city  of  Ur,  now  well  known  from  Bab  mscriptionB, 
was  certainly  not  the  original  home  of  the  ancestors 
of  Israel.  They  rather  belonged  to  a  purely  Sem 
tribe,  which  had  found  its  way  from  Northern 
Arabia  into  these  districts.  A  striking  confirma- 
tion of  this  view  is  found  in  a  mural  picture  on  the 
rock-tombs  of  Benihaasan  in  Upper  E^ypt.  The 
foreigners,  of  whom  pictures  are  here  given  (from 
the  time  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty),  called  Amu, 
namely  Bedouins  from  Northern  Arabia  or  from 
the  Sinu  pminsula,  show  such  indisputable  Jewish 
physiognomies  that  they  must  have  been  closely 
related  to  the  stock  of  Abraham.  Then,  too,  the 
leader  of  the  caravim,  Ebsha'a  (Abishua),  has  a  name 
formed  just  like  that  of  Abraham.  When,  in  later 
times,  Moses  fied  to  the  country  of  the  Midianites, 
he  doubtless  was  wdoomed  by  such  tribal  relatives. 

The  Israelites  at  all  times  laid  stress  on  thmr 
ethn<^raphioal  ooimection  with  other  nations. 

They  knew  that  they  were  intimate^ 
8.  Ethno-  related  to  a  group  of  peoples  who  have 
mudiical  the  name  of  Hebrews.  But  they 
Orifln  traced  their  origin  still  farther  back 
to  the  tribal  founder,  Shem.  Lin- 
guistics and  ethnology  confirm,  in  general,  the  closer 
connection  between  the  Sem  tribes  motioned  in 
Gen  10  21  ff .  Undeniable  is  thia  ocNinectitm  in  the 
cases  of  Assur,  Aram,  and  the  differrait  Arabian 
tribes.  A  narrower  jgroup  of  Semites  is  called 
Hebrews.  This  term  is  used  in  Gen  in  a  wider  sense 
of  the  word  than  is  the  case  in  later  times,  when  it 
was  employed  as  a  synonym  for  Israel.  According 
to  its  etvmology,  the  word  si^ified  "those  beyond, 
those  wno  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  or  have 
come  over  from  the  other  ade.  The  river  meant  is 
not  the  Jordan,  but  the  Euphratee.  About  the 
same  time  ibait  the  ancestors  of  Israel  were  immi- 
grating into  Canaan  and  Egypt,  other  tribes  also 
emigrated  westward  and  were  called,  bythe  Ca- 
naanites and  by  the  Egyptians,  ^ibhtlm.  This  tenn 
is  identical  with  ]^abiri,  foimd  in  the  Am  Tab,  in 
which  complaint  is  made  about  the  inroads  of  such 
tribes.  The  Israelites  cannot  have  been  meant 
here,  but  related  tribes  are.  Possibly  the  Egyp 
Apriu  is  the  same  word. 

The  Israelites  dedared  that  they  were  descended  from 
a  parttcular  family.    On  account  of  the  patriarchal  char- 
acter of  their  old  tribal  life.  It  la  not  a 
8.  Patri-      matter  of  doubt  that,  aa  a  fact,  the  tribe 
-rchal  did  grow  out  of  a  single  family.    The  tri- 

«ww  1^  fttiiw,  Abraham,  was  without  a  doubt 

OriginB  and  the  head  of  the  amall  tribe,  which  through 
HistOtV         its  large  family  of  children  developed  Into 
different  tribes.    Only  we  must  not  forget 
that  such  a  tribe  oould  rapidly  be  enlarged  by  receiving 
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Into  It  also  nerfs  uid  clients  (cf  Gen  14  14).  These  laat- 
raentloned  &Ino  regarded  the  head  of  the  tribe  as  their 
father  and  considered  themselves  as  his  "sons,"  without 
really  being  his  descendants.  Possibly  the  tribe  that 
immigrated  first  to  Haran  and  from  there  to  Canaan 
was  already  more  numerous  than  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  according  to  tradltloa,  which  takes  Into  considera- 
tion only  the  leading  personalities.  Secondly,  we  must 
remember  that  the  Israelites,  because  of  their  patriarchal 
life,  had  become  accustomed  to  clothe  all  the  relations  of 
nations  to  nations  In  the  scheme  of  the  family.  In  this 
way  such  eenealogles  of  nations  as  are  found  in  Gen  10 
uid  11  orl^ated.  Here  peoples,  dtlea  and  countiles  have 
also  been  placed  in  the  genealogies,  without  the  author 
himself  thinking  of  Individual  persons  In  this  connection, 
who  had  borne  the  names,  e.g.  of  Mlzralm  (£gypt), 
Cush  (Ethiopia),  etc,  and  were  actually  sons  of  Ham. 
The  purpose  of  the  genealogy  In  this  tona  Is  to  express 
only  the  closer  or  more  remote  relationship  or  connection 
to  a  group  of  nations.  Oen  26  1  &wo  is  a  telling 
example,  showing  how  Independently  these  groups  are 
united.  A  new  wife  (Keturah)  does  not  at  this  place 
fit  Into  the  family  history  of  Abraham.  But  the  writer 
aUU  wants  to  make  mention  of  an  Arabian  group,  which 
was  also  related  to  Israel  by  blood,  but  in  fact  stood 
more  distant  from  the  Israelites  than  did  the  Ishmaelltes. 
Out  of  this  systematic  further  development  of  the  living 
to«dlCton,  however,  one  dlfflculty  arises.  It  Is  not  in  afl 
places  easy,  indeed  not  always  posaltde,  to  draw  the 
One  between  what  Is  reliable  teadltion  and  what  Is  a  freer 
continuation.  But  It  is  a  mistnteroretatton  of  the  his- 
torical situation,  when  the  entire  history  of  the  patrl- 
ar^is  Is  declared  to  be  Incredible,  and  when  in  such 
sharply  defined  personalities  as  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
and  others,  only  personifications  of  tribes  are  found,  the 
later  history  of  which  tribes  is  s^d  to  be  embodied  in  the 
lives  of  these  men;  e.g.  the  name  Abraham  cannot 
have  been  the  Impersonal  name  of  a  tribe  or  of  a  god.  It 
is  found  as  the  name  of  a  pereon  on  old  Bab  tablets  (^bu 
romu) :  but  originally  In  the  nomadic  tribe  was  doubtless 
pronounced  'abhi  ram.  I.e.  "Myfatiier  {Oodi  Is  exalted." 
The  same  is  true  of  the  name  Jacob  (really  Jakob-el); 
ti  Joseph  (Joseph-el),  Ishmael,  and  others,  wldch  find 
their  analc^es  In  old  Arabian  names. 

(1)  Patriarchal  conditiong — Gen  14. — Further,  the 
conditions  of  life  which  are  presupposed  in  the 
history  of  the  Patriarchs  are  in  perfect  agreement 
wilii  tliose  which  from  the  Am  Tab  we  learn  existed 
in  Canaan.  While  formerly  it  was  maintained 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  sinde  tribe 
to  force  its  way  into  Canaan  at  that  time  when  the 
country  was  thickly  populated,  it  is  now  known 
that  at  that  very  tune  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Israelites  entered,  similar  tribes  also  found  their 
way  into  the  land,  sometimes  in  a  peaceable  way, 
sometimes  by  force.  Eg^t  for  the  time  being  had 
control  of  the  land,  but  its  supremacy  was  at  no 
place  very  strong.  And  the  'ibArlm,  as  did  others 
who  forced  their  way  into  the  country,  caused  the 
inhabitants  much  trouble.  Esp.  does  Gen  14,  the 
only  episode  in  which  a  piece  of  universal  history 
finds  its  way  into  the  story  of  the  tribal  ancestors, 
turn  out  to  be  a  document  of  great  value^  which 
reflects  beautifully  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Asia. 
Such  expeditions  for  conquest  in  the  dircctioo  of 
the  Mediterranean  lands  were  undertaken  at  an 
early  period  by  Bab  rulers,  Sargon  I  of  Akkad  and 
his  son  Naram  Sin,  The  latter  undertook  an  expe- 
dition to  the  land  of  Magan  along  the  exact  way  of 
the  expedition  described  in  Gen  14,  this  taking 

?lace  in  the  days  of  Amraphel,  i.e.  Hammurabi, 
he  fact  that  the  latter  was  himself  under  an  Ela^ 
mitic  superior  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  story 
of  the  inscriptions,  according  to  which  the  famous 
Hammurabi  of  Babylon  had  first  freed  himself 
from  the  supremacy  of  Elam.  The  fact  that  Ham- 
murabi, according  to  accepted  chronology,  ruled 
shortly  after  the  year  2000  BC,  is  also  in  agreement 
with  Bib.  chronology,  which  places  Abraham  in 
this  very  time.  These  expeditions  into  the  country 
Martu,  as  the  Babylonians  call  Syria,  had  for  theu- 
Durpose  chiefly  to  secure  booty  and  to  levy  tribute. 
That  the  allicid  kings  themselves  took  part  in  this 
expedition  is  not  probable.  These  were  punitive 
ei^wditions  undertaken  with  a  small  force. 

This  ch  14  of  Oen  seems  to  be  a  translation  of  an  old 
ctmelform  tablet.  As  a  rule  the  stories  of  the  patri- 
archal age  for  a  long  time  were  handed  down  orally,  and 


naturally  were  modified  to  a  certain  extent.  Then.  too. 
scholars  have  long  since  discovered  different  sources,  out 
of  which  the  story  In  its  present  form  has  been  complied. 
This  fact  explains  some  irregularities  In  the  story:  e.g. 
the  chronol<^cai  data  of  the  document  P,  which  ar- 
ranges Its  contents  systematically,  do  not  always  har- 
monize with  the  order  of  events  as  reported  by  the  other 
two  leading  documents,  E  and  J,  the  first  of  which  is  per- 
tiaps  the  Ephralmltic  and  the  second  the  Judaic  version 
of  the  story.  But,  under  all  circumstances,  much  greater 
than  the  difference  are  the  agreements  of  the  sources. 
They  contain  the  same  picture  of  this  pwiod,  which 
certainly  has  not  been  modified  to  glorify  the  partici- 
pants. It  Is  easily  seen  that  the  situation  of  the  fathers, 
when  they  were  strangers  in  the  land,  was  anything  but 
comfortable.  A  poetical  or  perfecUy  fictitious  popular 
account  would  have  told  altogether  different  deeds  of 
heroism  of  the  founder  of  the  people.  The  weaknesses 
and  ttie  faults  of  the  fathers  and  mothen  in  the  patri- 
archal families  are  not  passed  over  in  silence.  But  the 
fact  that  Jeh,  whom  they  trusted  at  all  times,  helped 
them  through  and  did  not  suffer  them  to  be  destroyed, 
but  In  them  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  of  His 
people,  is  the  golden  cord  that  runs  through  the  whole 
histoiT.  And  in  this  the  difference  between  the  incU- 
vidual  characters  finds  a  sharp  exprenlon;  e.K.  Abra- 
ham's magnanimity  and  tender  feeling  of  honor  In  refer- 
ence to  hu  advantage  in  worldly  mattera  find  their  ex- 

Srendon  in  narratives  which  are  ascribed  to  altogether 
Ifferent  sources,  as  Oen  13  8S  (J);  14  22  fl  (special 
source);  23  7  S  <P).  In  what  an  ajtogether  different 
way  Jacob  Insists  upon  his  advantage  I  This  oonsist- 
enrar  In  the  way  in  which  the  different  characters  are 
portrayed  must  awaken  confidence  in  the  historical 
character  of  the  narratives.  Then,  too.  the  harmony 
with  Egyp  manners  and  customs  In  the  story  of  Joseph, 
even  In  Its  minutest  details,  as  these  have  been  empna- 
slsed  parUcular^  by  tiie  Egypttdoglst  Eben,  speaks  for 
this  lustorlcal  tnutworthlness. 

(2)  Ideas  of  God. — Further,  the  conception  of  God 
as  held  by  these  fathers  was  still  of  a  primitive  char- 
acter, but  it  contains  the  elemmts  m  the  hXiec  re- 
ligious development  (see  Isbazl,  Reuoion  of). 

(3)  Descent  xtUo  Egypt. — During  a  lon^  poiod  of 
famine  the  sons  of  Jacob,  through  Divme  provi- 
dence, which  made  use  of  Joseph  as  an  instrument, 
found  refuge  in  Esypt,  in  the  marshes  of  which 
country  alone  the  lower  Nile  Scm  tribes  had  not 
seldom  had  their  temporary  abodes.  The  land  of 
Goshen  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Delta,  Ed.  Naville  * 
{TheShrineof  Saft^HennehandtheJjandofGoahen, 
London,  1887)  has  shown  to  be  the  region  about 
Fhakusa  {Sirfl-el-Henneh).  These  r^ions  had  at 
that  time  not  yet  been  made  a  part  of  the  strictly 
organized  and  governed  country  of  E^ypt,  and 
could  accordingly  still  be  left  to  such  nomadic 
tribes.  For  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  still  wandering 
shepherds,  even  if  they  did,  here  and  thare,  after 
the  manner  of  such  tribes,  change  to  agricultural 
pursuits  (Gen  36  12).  If,  as  is  probable,  at  that 
time  a  dynasty  of  Scm  Hyksos  was  ruling  in  lower 
Egypt,  it  is  all  the  more  easily  understood  that 
kin(ued  tribes  of  this  character  were  fond  of  settling 
along  these  border  districta  Qn  account  of  the 
fertility  of  the  amply  watered  districts,  men  and 
animals  coiild  increase  rapidly,  and  the  virile  tribe 
could,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  grow  into  a 
powerful  nation.  One  portion  of  the  tribes  pastured 
their  flocks  back  and  forth  on  the  prairies;  another 
builded  houses  for  thonselvea  among  the  E^ptians 
and  ei^pwed  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  garden- 
ing (Nu  11  5).  £g7P  arts  and  trades  also  found 
their  way  among  this  people,  as  also  doubtless  the 
art  of  writing,  at  least  in  the  case  of  certain  indi- 
viduals. In  this  way  their  sojourning  in  this 
country  became  a  fruitful  factor  in  the  education 
of  the  people.  ^  This  stay  explains  in  part  the  fact 
that  the  Im-adites  at  all  times  were  more  receptive 
of  culture  and  were  more  capable  than  their  Kins- 
men, the  Eidomites,  Ammonites  and  MoiU>ites,  and 
others  in  this  respect.  Mose^  like  Joseph,  had 
learned  all  the  mysteries  of  Egyp  wisdom.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sojourn  in  tms  old,  civilized 
country  was  a  danger  to  the  reli^on  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Josh  24 
14;  Ezk  20  7  ff;  28  8.19,  they  adopted  many 
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beathen  cuBtoma  from  their  neighbors.  It  was 
salutary  for  th^,  that  the  memory  of  this  sojourn 
was  enibittered  for  them  by  hard  oppression. 

//.  NationcJity  undmr  Motma. — It  is  reported  in 
Ex  1  8  that  a  new  Pharaoh  aac^ded  the  throne, 

who  knew  DothioK  <tf  Joseph.  This 
1.  IsntX  doubtles  means  that  a  new  dynasty 
^  ^STPt      came  into  power,  which  adopted  a  new 

policy  in  the  treatment  of  the  Sem 
nei^bors.  The  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  had  pre- 
ceded this,  and  the  opposition  to  the  Semitica  nad 
become  more  acute.  The  new  ^vemment  devel- 
oped a  strong  tendency  to  expansion  in  the  direction 
01  the  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 

prising that  the  lawB  of  the  empire  were  v^rously 
enforced  in  these  border  districts  and  that  an  end 
was  made  to  the  liberties  of  the  unwelcome  aheph^ 
tribes.  This  led  to  constantly  increasing  measures  of 
severity.  In  this  way  the  people  became  more  and 
more  unhappy  and  finally  were  forced  to  emigrate. 

(1)  Chron^ogy. — It  is  still  the  current  convic- 
tion that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  was 
Rameses  II,  a  kii^  who  was  extraordinary  am- 
bitious of  buildup  whose  long  reign  is  by  Eduard 
Meyer  placed  as  late  as  1310  to  1244  fiC.  His 
son  Merraipti^  would  then  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Gnxlus.  But  on  this  supposition,  Bib.  chronology 
not  only  becomes  involved  in  serious  difficulties, 
since  then  the  time  of  the  Judges  must  be  cut  down 
to  unduly  small  proportions,  but  certain  definite 
data  also  speak  in  favor  of  an  earlier  date  for  the 
Exodus  of  Israel.  Merenptah  boasts  in  an  inscrip- 
tion that  on  an  expedition  to  Syria  he  destroyed  the 
men  of  Israel  (wluch  name  occurs  here  for  the  first 
time  on  an  £^yp  monument).  And  even  the  father 
of  Rameses  II,  namely  Seti,  mentions  Asher  among 
those  whom  he  conquered  m  Northern  Pal,  that  is, 
in  the  district  afterward  occupied  by  this  tribe. 
These  data  justify  the  view  that  the  Exodus  already 
took  place  in  the  time  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty, 
a  thing  in  itself  probable,  since  the  enei^etic  rulers 
of  this  dynasty  naturally  have  inaugurated  a  new 
method  of  treating  this  province.  The  oppr^on 
of  Israel  would  then,  perhaps,  be  the  work  of  Thoth- 
mes  III  Caccording  to  M^er,  1601-1447  BC),  and 
the  Exodus  would  t^e  place  under  his  successor, 
Amenophia  II.  In  harmony  with  this  is  the  claim 
of  Manetho,  who  declares  that  the  "Lepers,"  in 
whom  we  recognize  the  Israelites  (see  below),  were 
expelled  by  King  Amenophia. 

The  length  of  the  sojouxn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  according  to  Gen  IB  13  (P),  was  in  round 
numbers  400  years;  more  exactly,  accordii^  to  Ex 
■  la  40f  (P),  430  years.  But  the  last-mentioned 
passage  in  LXX  r^ads,  "the  sojourn  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  when  they  lived  in  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of 
Canaan."  (The  same  reading  is  found  in  the  Sam 
text,  only  that  the  hcnd  of  Canaan  precedes  that  of 
i^ypt.)  Since,  according  to  this  source  ^P),  the 
Patriarchs  lived  215  years  in  Canaui,  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  -would  bereduced  also  215  years.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  synagogue  reckons  (cf  Gal  3  17), 
asalso  Joa{Ant,  II,  xv,  2).  In  favor  of  this  shorter 
riod  App^  bmade  to  the  genealogical  lists,  which, 
wever,  because  they  are  incomplete,  cannot  decide 
the  matrter.  In  favor  of  a  longer  duration  of  this 
Bojoum  we  can  appeal,  not  only  to  Gen  IS  13  (LXX 
hu  the  same!),  but  also  to  the  large  number  of  those 
who  left  Egypt  aeoording  to  Nu  1  and  26  (P),  even 
if  the  number  of  600,000 men  there  mentioned,  wiiich 
would  presuppose  a  nation  of  about  two  million  souls, 
is  based  on  a  later  calculation  and  gives  us  an  impos- 
sible conception  of  the  Exodus. 

(2)  Mo$e». — While  no  accoimt  has  been  preserved 
concerning  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  m  Egypt, 
the  history  of  the  Exodus  itself,  which  signifies  the 
Inrthof  Israel  as  a  nation,  is  fully  r^)ortea.   In  this 


crisis  Moses  is  the  prophetical  mediator  through 
whom  the  wonderful  deed  of  God  is  accomplidied. 
All  the  deeds  of  God,  when  interpreted  by  this 
prophet,  become  revelations  for  the  people.  Moses 
himself  had  no  other  authority  or  power  than  tliat 
which  was  aecured  for  him  through  his  office  as  the 
orf;an  of  God.  He  was  the  human  instrument  to 
bnng  about  the  synthesis  between  Israel  and  Jeh 
for  all  times.  He  had,  in  doing  this,  indeed  pro- 
claimed the  old  God  of  the  fathers,  but  under  the 
new,  or  at  any  rate  hitherto  to  the  people  unknown, 
name  of  Jeh,  which  is  a  characteristic  mark  of  the 
Mosaic  revelations  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  more 
accurate  narrators  (E  and  F)  begin  to  make  use 
of  this  name  onl^  from  this  period  of  time  on.  In 
the  name  of  this  absolute  sovereign,  God,  Moses 
claims  liberty  for  Israd,  since  this  people  was  Jeh's 
firstborn  (Ex  4  22).  The  contest  which  Moses 
carries  on  in  the  name  of  this  God  with  Pharaoh 
becomes  more  and  more  a  struggle  between  this 
God  and  the  gods  of  Egypt,  whose  earthly  repre- 
sentative Pharaoh  is.  The  plagues  which  come  over 
Egypt  are  all  founded  on  the  natural  oonditions  of 
the  country,  but  they  occur  in  such  extraordinary 
strength  and  rapidity  at  Moses*  prediction,  and 
even  appear  at  his  command,  that  they  convince 
the  people,  and  finally  Pharaoh  himself,  of  the 
omnipotence  of  this  God  on  the  soil  of  this  country. 
In  the  same  way  the  act  of  deliverance  at  the  Red 
Sea  can  be  explained  as  the  codperation  of  natural 
causes,  namely  wind  and  tide.  But  the  fact  that 
these  elementaiy  forces,  iust  at  this  critical  time, 
proved  so  serviceable  to  tne  people  of  God  and  de- 
structive to  their  oianies,  shows  unmistakably  the 
miraculous  activity  of  God.  This  the  Israelites 
experienced  still  further  on  the  journey  through  the 
desert,  when  they  were  entirely  dependent  on  Di- 
vine leadership  and  care.  The  outcome  of  these 
experiences,  and  at  the  same  time  its  grandest 
demonstration,  was  the  conclusion  of  the  covenant 
at  Mt.  Sinai.  From  this  time  on  Jeh  was  Israel's 
God  and  Israel  was  the  people  of  Jeh.  This  God 
claimed  to  be  the  only  and  absolute  ruler  over  the 
tribes  that  were  now  inwardly  united  into  one 
nation.  From  this  resulted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  Moses  as  the  recognized  organ  of  this  God  was 
not  only  the  authority,  who  was  to  decide  in  all  dis- 
putes concerning  right,  but  also  the  one  from  whom 
a  new  and  complete  order  of  legal  enactments  pro- 
ceeded.  Moses  became  the  lawgiver  of  Israel. 

Even  if  the  blstorr  of  the  origtn  of  the  OT  oovenaat  Is 
unique  in  ckuacter,  It  la  neverbhelesa  profltable  to  tab 
note  ot  an  analogy  which  la  found  in  a  related  neoplB 
and  which  is  adapted  to  malce  much  In  Israel's  mstory 
clearer.  Mohammed  also,  after  he  had  at  the  oitinu 
point  of  his  career  pmniued  Us  foUowen  to  migrate 
from  their  homes,  soon  aft«*,  In  Medln^  ooncluded  a 
covenant,  according  to  which  he,  as  the  recogiilsed 
spealcer  of  AIUUi.  claimed  for  himself  the  right  to  dactde 
In  all  diq>utea.  He,  too,  in  his  camcltr  as  the  iwoikbet 
of  Ood,  was  consulted  as  an  Infallible  autiiorltr  lo  all 
questions  pertaining  to  the  cultus,  the  dvll  and  the  criml- 
nal  laws,  as  also  la  matters  pertaining  to  politics  and  to 
war.  And  his  dedslonfl  and  Judgments,  uttered  in  the 
name  of  Allah,  were  written  down  and  afterward  oa^ 
lected.  This  Koran,  too.  became  the  basis  of  sacred  law. 
And  by  causing  the  blthwto  divided  and  antagonlatki 
Mbea  to  suhlect  themaeives  to  Allah.  Mohammed  united 
these  his  followen  Into  a  religious  communion  and  la  tlds 
way,  too.  into  a  natlonBl  body.  Mohammed  has  Indeed 
co^ed  the  propliecy  of  earlier  times,  but  the  wcvk  ot 
Moses  was  cwlglnal  In  cliaracter  and  truly  Inqdred  t»r 
Ood. 

The  historical  character  of  the  exodus  out  of 
Egypt  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  though  some 

suspect  that  the  entire  nation  did  not 
2.  Histori-  take  part  in  the  march  through  the 
cal  Char-  Red  oea,  but  that  certain  tribes  had 
acter  of  the  before  this  already  migrated  toward 
Exodus       the  East.   We  must  not  foiget  that 

the  song  of  victory  in  Ex  16  does  not 
mention  a  word  about  Pharaoh's  being  himsdf  de- 
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Btroyed  in  going  through  the  Sea.  It  is  only  the 
late  Fs  186  15  that  presupposes  this  as  a  certainty. 
That  an  entire  nation  cannot  emigrate  in  a  single 
night  cannot  be  maintained  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  Wodi'Tumildt,  through 
which  Israel  marched,  so  late  as  the  last  eentuiy, 
emigrated  in  a  single  night  and  foT  nmilar  reasons 
(cf  ^yce,  Monuments,  249). 

(1)  Egyptian  version  qf  the  Sxodtia. — The  fact 
that  the  Egyp  monum^ts  report  nothing  of  this 
episode,  so  d^paceful  to  that  people,  is  a  matter 
of  course,  in  view  of  the  official  character  of  these 
accounts  and  of  their  policy  of  passing  over  in  abso- 
lute siloice  all  disagreeable  facts.  And  yet  in  the 
popular  tradition  ot  the  people,  whidi  Manetho 
has  handed  down,  there  has  been  presenred  some 
evidence  of  this  event.  It  is  indeed  true  that  what 
this  author  reports  about  the  Hyksos  (see  above) 
does  not  belong  here,  as  this  people  is  not,  as  Jos 
thinks^  identical  with  the  Israelites.  However  (CA  p, 
I,  XXVI,  5  ff),  he  narrates  a  story  which  may  easily 
be  the  tradition  concerning  the  exodus  of  tne  chif- 
dreaa  of  Israel  as  changed  by  popular  use.  King 
Amenopbis,  we  are  told,  wanted  to  see  the  gods. 
A  seer,  who  bore  the  same  name,  promised  that  his 
wish  would  be  natified  under  the  condition  that  the 
oountry  would  oe  cleansed  of  lepers  and  all  others 
that  were  unclean;  and  it  is  said  that  be  accord- 
ingly drove  80,000  such  persons  into  the  stone 

auarries  E.  of  the  Nile.  As  the  seer  was  afraid 
lat  these  measures  would  be  displeasing  to  the  gods 
and  bring  upon  the  limd  a  subjection  of  13  years  to 
the  supremacy  of  foreigners,  be  gave  up  to  these 
lepers  the  former  city  of  the  Hykaos,  Avaris  by 
name.  Here  they  appointed  a  priest  by  the  name 
of  Osarsiph,  later  called  Moses,  as  their  chi^,  who 
gave  ihem  a  special  body  of  laws  and  in  these  did 
not  spare  the  sacred  animals.  He  also  carried  on 
war  against  the  Egyptians,  the  Hyksos  helping 
him,  and  he  even  wavemed  Egypt  for  13  years, 
after  which  he  and  nis  followers  were  driven  out 
into  Syria.  Similar  stories  are  found  in  Chaero- 
mon,  Lysimachxis,  and  others  (.CAp,  I,  xxxii,  36; 
cf  Tacitus,  Hist,  v.3-5).  When  we  remember  that 
it  is  nonsoise  to  pmnit  lepers  to  work  in  stone 
quarries  and  that  the  Egyptians  also  otherwise 
call  the  Semites  Aatu,  i.e.  '^utgue,"  then  this  story 
must  be  regarded  as  referring  to  such  a  non-E^p 
nation.  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  has  a  report  of  this 
matter  which  is  much  more  like  the  Bib.  story,  to 
the  effect,  namely,  that  a  plague  which  had  broken 
out  in  Egypt  led  the  people  to  believe  that  the  gods 
were  angry  at  the  EiQrptians  because  they  had  neg- 
lected the  rell^ouB  cultus;  for  which  reason  they 
expelled  all  foreigners.  A  part  of  these  is  said  to 
have  migrated  under  the  leadership  of  Moses  to 
Judaea  and  there  to  have  founded  the  city  of  Jeriis 
(of  DiodonisSiculusxl.3;  cfxxxvi.l). 

(2)  Geographical  matiert. — The  Red  Sea,  through 
whum  the  Israelites  went  under  the  leadoship  of 
Moses,  is  without  a  doubt  tJtie  northern  extension  of 
this  body  of  water,  which  in  former  times  reached 
farther  mland  than  the  present  Gulf  of  Suez:  cf 
Edouard  Naville,  The  Store-City  of  Pithom  and  the 
Route  of  the  Exodus,  1885;  and  The  Rouie  of  the 
Exodus,  1891.  This  savant  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  identified  the  station  Sukkoth  on  the  basis 
of  the  monuments;  it  is  the  modem  TeU-MaskOia 
and  identical  with  Fithom,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  sanctuary  at  that  place.  Later  the  city  was 
called  Herodpolis.  The  route  acoontingly  went 
through  the  modem  WOdv-TumH/U  to  the  modem 
Bitter  Sea,  N.  of  Suez.  It  is  a  more  difficult  task 
to  trace  the  route  ^eo^phically  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Sea.  For  it  is  a  question  wheth^  "the 
Mountain  of  Jeh,"  which  formed  the  goal  of  the 
joum^,  is  to  be  located  on  the  Sinai  peninsula,  or 


in  the  land  of  the  Edomites,  or  even  on  the  western 
coast  of  Arabia.  A.  H.  Sayce  and  others  reject  the 
traditional  location  of  Sinai  on  the  peninsula  named 
after  this  mountain,  and  declare  that  the  Israelites 
marched  directly  eastward  toward  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  The  reasonB  for  this  are  found  in  the  woric 
of  Sayce,  The  Verdiet  o$  fA«  Mmumei^  263  ff. 
But  even  if  on  this  supposition  a  number  of  diffi- 
culties fall  away,  there  nevertheless  are  many  i^gu- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  traditional  location  of  Sinai, 
esp.  the  grandeur  of  the  chain  itself,  for  which  a 
rival  worth  mentionii^  has  not  been  discovered  in 
the  land  of  the  Edomites  or  in  Northwestern  Arabia. 
The  Sinai  traveler,  £.  H.  Pabnw,  has  also  shown 
how  Bploulidly  the  Burroundings  of  the  Sinai  chain, 
esp.  uie  Jebel  Afusa  with  the  Bos  Syfaaftk,  is 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  covenant. 

(3)  The  irildernesa  sojourn. — The  duration  of  the 
sojoiim  in  the  "desert"  is  everywhere  (as  in  Am 
6  25)  given  as  40  years.  In  hannonv  with  this  is 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  of  those  who  nad  come  out 
of  Egypt  lived  to  enter  Canaan.  The  greater  part 
of  these  40  years  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  spent 
at  Kadesh.  At  any  rate,  there  was  a  sanctuary  at 
that  place,  at  which  Moses  administered  jiistice. 
while  the  different  tribes  probably  were  scattered 
over  the  prairies  and  over  the  tillable  districts.  The 
central  sanctuary,  which  Moses  established,  was  the 
Tabernacle,  whicn  contained  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, the  sanctissimum.  This  sacred  ark  with  the 
cherubim  above  it  represents  the  throne  of  God, 
who  is  thou^t  to  be  enthroned  above  the  cherubim. 
The  ark  itself  is,  as  it  were,  His  footstool.  As  in 
Egyp  sanctuaries  not  infrequently  the  most  sacred 
laws  are  deposited  beneath  the  feet  of  the  statue  of 
the  gods,  thus  the  sacred  fundamental  laws  of  God 
(the  Deodcynie),  on  two  tablets,  were  deposited  in 
this  ark.  "niis  Aik  of  the  Covenant  presupposes 
an  invisible  God,  who  cannot  be  represented  by  any 
image.  The  other  laws  and  ordinances  of  Moses 
covered  the  entire  public  and  private  legislation, 
given  whenever  the  need  for  these  made  it  necessary 
to  determine  such  matters.  In  giving  these  laws 
Moses  connected  his  syston  with  tne  old  traditional 

{trinciples  already  current  among  the  tribes.  This 
act  is  confirmed  by  the  legal  CH,  which  contains 
remaricable  parallels,  eep.  to  Ex  20—38  10.  But 
Moses  has  elevated  the  old  traditional  laws  of  the 
tribes  and  has  given  them  a  more  humane  character. 
By  putting  every  enactment  in  the  light  of  the  reli- 

fion  of  Jen,  and  by  eliminating  evei^hing  not  in 
amionv  with  this  religion,  he  has  raised  the  people 
spirituaUy  and  morally  to  a  higher  plane. 

Amoi^  the  people,  the  underciirrents  of  super- 
stition and  of  mmioiality  were  indeed  still  strong. 
At  the  outset  Moses  had  much  to  contend  with  m 
the  omioBition  of  the  badly  mixed  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  the  fact  that  he  was  able  for  the  period 
of  40  years  to  hold  the  leadership  of  this  stubbom 
people  without  military  force  is  a  phenomenal 
work,  which  shows  at  all  hands  the  wonderful  co- 
operation of  Jeh  Himself.  However,  he  did  not 
indeed  succeed  in  raising  the  entire  people  to  the 
plane  of  his  knowledge  ol  God  and  of  his  faith  in 
God.  Hiis  generation  had  to  die  in  the  wilderness, 
because  it  ladced  the  sanctified  courage  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  promise.  But  the  foundation 
had  beea  laid  for  the  theocracy,  which  must  not  in 
any  way  be  identified  with  a  hierarchy. 

(4)  Entrance  into  Canaan. — It  was  Joshua,  the 
BUcoesBor  of  Moses,  who  was  enabled  to  finish  the 
work  and  to  take  possesion  of  the  land.  Not  far 
from  Jericho  he  lea  the  people  over  the  Jordan  and 
captured  this  city^  whicn  had  been  considered  im- 
pregnable. After  that,  with  his  national  army,  he 
conquered  the  Canaanitish  inhabitants  in  several 
decisive  battles,  near  Gibeon  and  at  the  waters  of 
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Merom,  and  then  went  back  and  encamped  at 
Gilgal  on  the  Jordan.  After  this  he  advanced  with 
his  tribe  ot  Ephraim  into  the  heart  of  the  land^  while 
the  southern  tribes  on  their  part  forced  their  way 
into  the  districts  assigned  to  them.  Without 
reasons  this  account  has  been  attacked  as  unre- 
liable, and  critics  have  thought  that  orinnally  the 
different  tribes,  at  their  own  initiative,  either  peace- 
ably or  by  force,  had  occupied  their  land.  But  it 
is  entirely  natural  to  euppcNse  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  who  had  allied  thems^es  to  resist 
this  occupation  by  ImA,  had  first  to  be  made  sub- 
mismve  through  several  decisive  defeats,  before 
they  would  permit  the  entrance  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  which  entranoe  accordingly  often  took  place 
without  a  eerious  struggle.  That  the  occupation 
of  the  land  was  not  complete  is  shown  in  detail  in 
JgB  1.  Also  in  those  districts  in  which  Israel  had 
gained  the  upper  hand,  they  generally  did  not  wage 
the  war  of  annihilatk)n  that  Moaes  had  commanded, 
but  were  oontemt  with  making  the  Canaanites,  by 
the  side  of  whom  they  settled,  bmdmen  and  sub- 
jects, lliis  relation  oould,  in  later  tim^  eaaly  be 
reversed,  esp.  in  thoee  cases  in  which  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  in  the  majority. 
Then,  too,  it  must  be  remmbered  that  the  latter 
enjoyed  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than  the  Is- 
ra^tes.  It  was  accordingly  an  eaey  matter  for 
the  Israelites  to  adopt  the  customs  and  the  ideas 
of  the  Cftiuumitee.  But  i£  this  were  done,  their 
rdi^n  was  also  endangered.  Together  with  the 
sacred  "holy  places"  Qamdth)  of  the  original  in- 
habitants, the  altars  and  the  sanctuaries  there 
found  also  came  into  possession  of  the  Israelites. 
Among  these  there  were  some  that  had  been  sacred 
to  the  ancestors  of  Israel,  and  with  which  old  mem- 
ories were  associated.  As  a  consequence,  it  readily 
occurred  that  Israel  appropriated  also  old  symbols 
and  religiouB  oeremomes,  and  even  the  Baals  and 
the  Astartes  iJbanselves,  howev^  little  this  could 
be  united  in  principle  with  the  service  of  Jeh.  But 
if  the  Israelites  lost  their  xmioue  religion,  then  their 
connection  with  the  kindred  tribes  and  their  na- 
tional independence  were  soon  matters  of  history. 
They  were  readily  absorbed  by  the  Canaanites. 

III.  Pniod  of  thm  JudgmM. — In  such  a  period  of 
weakoied  national  and  religious  life,  it  oould  easily 

happen  that  Israel  would  again  lose 
1.  Gmeral  the  supremacy  that  it  had  won  by  the 
Chaxacter  sword.  It  was  possible  that  the 
«l  Period     Canaanites  oould  again  brii^  into 

liieir  power  larger  parts  of  the  land. 
Also  esiei^etic  and  pushing  nomadic  tribes,  such  as 
the  Ammonites,  the  Mrabitee,  or  other  warlike 
peoples,  such  as  the  Fhilis,  could  bring  the  country 
under  subjection,  as  actually  did  occur  in  the  period 
of  the  Judges.  The  Book  of  J^  reports  a  number 
of  such  instances  of  the  subjection  of  Israel^  which 
did  not  extend  over  the  whole  land,  and  m  part 
occurred  in  different  sections  of  the  country  at  ^e 
same  time.  Judah  and  Simeon,  the  two  mbes  in 
the  south,  as  a  rule  took  no  part  in  these  contests, 
and  had  their  own  battles  to  fight ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  tribes  E.  of  the  Jordan,  among  whom 
Northern  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  were  in  closest 
alliance.  After  a  longer  or  shortor  period  of  op- 
pression, there  followed  in  eadi  case  a  revival  of  the 
TiatiftHft'  spirit  against  such  oppression.  And  in  all 
these  cases  the  popular  hero  wno  became  the  liber- 
ator appealed  to  the  reli^ous  consciousness  that 
formed  a  bond  of  union  between  all  the  Israelitiah 
tribes  and  their  common  God  Jeh.  In  however 
wild  a  manner  the  youthful  vigor  of  the  people  may 
have  fotmd  its  e^qiression  on  these  occasions,  they 
are  nev^heless  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
waging  a  holy  war,  whidi  in  every  case  also  coided 
wim  the  victory  ova  the  heathen  spirit  and  false 


worship  that  had  found  their  way  into  Israel.  Hie 
most  precious  historical  monument  from  these 
times  IS  the  scmg  of  D^rah  (Jgs  6),  which,  like  a 
mirror,  reflects  faithfully  the  conditions  of  affairs, 
and  the  thoughts  of  that  age. 

Jgs  17-21  bdong  to  the  beginning  of  this  period. 
The  first  of  these  old  stories  narrates  the  emigration 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Dui  to  the  extreme 
nOTth  of  the  cotmtiy  and  the  origin  of  idolatry  in 
that  region  (chs  17,  IB).  But  the  second  story, 
too,  bom  in  form  and  contents,  is,  at  least  in  part, 
very  old  and  its  historical  value  is  amply  protected 
against  the  attacks  of  modem  critics  oy  Hos  9  9; 
10  9.  This  story  r^rts  a  hol)r  war  of  revenge 
against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  was  unwilUng 
to  render  satisfaction  for  a  nefarious  crime  that  bad 
been  committed  at  Gibeah  in  its  territory.  In  the 
feeling  of  close  solidarity  and  of  high  responsibility 
which  appears  in  coimection  with  the  puni^unent  <» 
this  crime,  we  still  see  the  influence  of  the  periods 
of  Moses  and  Joshua. 

First  it  is  narrated  of  a  king  of  Aram-naharaim 
that  he  had  oppressed  Israd  for  a  period  of  8  years 
(JsB  S  8).  This  probably  means  a 
2.  The  ki^  of  the  Mitanni  (Sayce,  Monvr 
Different  m«nto,  297,  304),  who  at  that  time 
Judges  were  trying  to  force  their  way  throiigh 
Canaan  into  Egypt.  It  was  Othniel. 
the  Kenazite,  belon^ng  to  a  tribe  that  was  related 
to  Judah,  who  dehvered  Israel.  A  second  liber- 
ator was  the  Benjamite  Ehud,  who  deliv^ed  the 
southeaBtem  portbn  of  the  country  from  the  servi- 
tude of  £^n,  the  king  of  the  Moabites,  by  putting 
the  latter  to  death  (Jgs  S  12  ff).  On  a  greater 
scale  was  the  decisive  battle  against  the  CSnaan- 
itish  kings  in  the  north,  whai  these  had  formed  an 
alliance  and  had  subjected  Israel  for  a  period  of 
20  years.  At  the  appeal  of  Deborah,  Barak  con- 
qu««d  Sisera,  the  nostile  king  and  leader  of  a 
m^hty  army  of  chariots,  in  the  plain  of  Kishon 
(Jgs  4,  6).  In  the  same  r^on  the  oattle  of  CHdeon 
was  fought  with  the  plundering  Bedouin  swarms 
of  the  Midianites,  who  had  repeatedly  oppressed 
Israel  (chs  6-8).  Abimelech,  an  unworthy  son  of 
the  God-fearing  hero,  after  thQ  death  of  his  father, 
had  established  a  local  kingdom  in  Shechem, 
which  stood  for  only  a  short  tune  and  came  to  a 
disgraceful  end.  Little  more  than  the  names  are 
known  to  us  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and 
of  Jair.  in  Gilead  (10  1  ff).  More  fully  is  the  story 
of'  Jepnthah  told,  who  delivered  the  country  from 
the  Ammonites  coming  from  the  east  (.ch  11),  with 
which  was  also  connected  a  stnig^ewith  the  jealous 
Epbraimites  (ch  12);  and  still  more  fully  are  the 
details  reported  of  the  personal  contests  of  the 
Nazirite  Samson^  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
against  the  Fhilia  making  their  inroads  from  the 
south,  and  who  for  many  years  proved  to  be  the 
most  dangefous  enemies  of  Israel. 

All  these  heroes,  and  a  few  others  not  so  wdl 
known,  are  called  judges,  and  it  is  regularly  re- 
ported how  long  each  of  these  "judg^"  Iwael. 
They  were  not  officials  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term,  but  were  Uberators  of  the  people,  who,  at 
the  in^iration  of  Jeh,  gave  the  si^ial  for  a  holy 
war.  After  the  victory  thqr,  as  men  of  Jeh, 
then  enjoyed  distinction,  at  least  in  their  own 
tribes:  and  in  so  far  as  it  was  through  their  doing 
that  tne  people  had  been  freed,  they  were  the  high- 
est authorities  in  poUtic&L  legal,  and  probably,  too, 
in  religious  questions.  They  are  called  judges  in 
conscious  contradistinction  from  the  kin^y  power, 
which  in  Israel  was  recognized  as  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  Jeh,  so  that  Gideon  declined  it  as 
improper  when  the  people  wuited  to  make  him 
king  (8  22  f).  The  people  recognized  the  Smrit 
of  Jeh  in  the  fioce  energy  whidi  oame  over  tjieae 
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men  and  impelled  them  to  arouse  their  people  out 
of  their  di^rac^ul  lethargy.  For  this  reason,  too, 
they  could  afterward  be  trusted  in  making  their 
judicial  decisions  in  harmony  with  the  mind  and 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  this  had  been  done  already  by 
the  prophete«i  Deborah  in  the  time  of  oppression. 
Yet,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Samson  (notwithstand- 
ing 16  31),  it  is  not  probable  that  he  ever  was  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  not 
even  reported  of  him  that  he  fought  at  the  head  of 
the  people,  but  he  carried  on  his  contests  with  the 
Fhilis  in  behalf  of  himself  individually,  even  ^,  as 
one  consecrated  of  God,  he  were  a  witness  for  the 
power  of  God. 

The  chionoloKy  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  ex- 
hibits some  peculiar  difficulties.  If  we  add  together 
the  data  that  are  given  in  succession 
8.  Chro-  in  the  Book  of  Jgs,  we  get  from  Jgs 
nducrof  8  8— 16  31,410ycar3altogether.  But 
file  Period  this  number  is  too  large  to  make  it  har- 
monize with  the  480  years  mentioned 
in  1  K  6  1.  Jewish  tradition  (e.g.  ^edher  ^Ol&m) 
accordingly  does  not  include  the  years  of  oppression 
in  this  sum,  but  makes  them  a  part  of  the  period 
of  the  individual  judges.  In  this  way  about  111 
years  are  eliminated.  But  evidently  the  redactor 
of  the  Book  of  Jgs  did  not  share  this  view.  Modem 
critics  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  writs*  has  dove- 
tailed two  chronolc^ical  methods,  one  of  which 
counted  on  the  basis  of  periods  of  forty  years  each, 
while  the  other  was  more  exact  and  contained  odd 
numbers.  In  this  way  we  can  shorten  this  period  as 
does  the  ^edher  ^idm.  At  any  rate,  it  is  justifiable, 
and  is  suggested  by  10  7,  to  regard  the  oppression 
by  the  Ammonites  (10  8  ff)  and  the  oppreaskm  by 
the  Fhilis  (18  Iff)  as  contemporaneous.  And 
other  events,  too,  which  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive are  related  as  following  each  othor,  may  have 
taken  place  at  the  same  time  or  in  a  somewhat 
dMerent  sequencej  as  the  author  used  different 
sources  for  the  diffCTent  events.  But  for  this  very 
reason  his  story  deserves  to  be  credited  as  historical. 
Such  characters  as  Ddborah,  Jephthah,  Ehud, 
Gideon,  Abimelech  and  Samson  are  described  as 
tangible  historical  realities.  Even  if,  in  the  case 
of  the  last-mentioned,  oral  tradition  has  added 
decorative  details  to  the  figure,  yet  Samson  cannot 
possibly  be  a  mere  mythological  character,  but  must 
nave  been  a  national  hero  characteristic  of  this 
period,  in  whom  are  represented  the  abundance  of 
physical  and  mental  peculiarities  characteristic  of 
the  youthful  nation,  as  also  their  good-natured 
indiffin^nce  and  carelessness  over  against  their 
treacherous  enemies. 

ilie  lack  of  a  oaitral  political  power  made  itself 
fdt  all  the  more  in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  since, 
because  of  the  scattered  condition  of 
4.  Loose  the  people  in  the  country  that  had 
Organiza-  been  so  minutely  parceled  out,  and 
tim  of  the  because  of  the  weakening  of  the  rcli- 
People        gious  enthusiasm  of  the  preceding  a^e. 

uie  de^>er  unity  <tf  heart  and  mina 
was  absent.  It  is  indeed  incorrect  to  imagine  that 
at  this  time  there  was  a  total  lack  of  governmental 
authority.  A  patriarchal  oi^anization  had  been 
in  force  from  the  beginning.  The  father  of  the 
family  was  the  lawful  head  of  those  belonging  to 
him:  and  a  larger  clan  was  again  subject  to  an 
"elder,"  with  far-reaching  rights  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  law,  but  also  with  the  duty  to  protect 
his  subordinates,  and  in  case  of  want  to  support 
them.  Unf ortimately  we  are  nowhere  informed  now 
these  elders  were  chosen  or  whether  their  offices 
were  hereditary.  Only  a  very  few  passages,  such 
as  Isa  8  6f,  throw  a  certain  light  on  the  subject. 
This  institution  of  the  elders  Moses  had  already 
found  established  and  had  developed  farther  (£bc 


18  13  5).  It  was  retained  in  all  the  periods  of 
Israel's  history.  When  the  people  b^;an  to  live 
together  in  larger  centers,  as  a  natural  consequence 
bodies  of  such  city  elders  were  established.  The 
tribes,  too,  had  "elders"  at  their  head.  But  for 
a  united  action  of  the  whole  nation  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  suffice;  and  esp.  in  the  case  of  war 
the  people  of  Israel  f^t  that  they  were  at  a  dis- 
advantage compw^  with  their  enemies,  who  had 
kin^  to  lead  them.  For  this  reason  the  desire  for 
a  king  steadily  grew  in  Israel.  The  dictators  of  the 
penod  of  the  Judges  satisfied  their  needs  only  for  the 
time  being. 

IV.  TTie  Kingdom:  Isra^ryjudtdt. — In  the  time 
when  the  Israelites  were  oppressed  by  the  Fhilis 
the  need  of  a  king  was  esp.  felt.  As  Samson  had 
come  to  his  death  in  servitude,  the  people  them- 
selves  thus,  at  the  close  of  this  period  ol  glorioua 
victories,  were  under  the  supremacy  of  a  warlike 
race,  which  had  only  in  recent  times  settled  on  the 
western  coast  of  Pal,  and  from  this  base  was  forcing 
its  conquests  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

After  the  most  disastrous  defeats,  during  which 
even  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  lost,  there  arose 
for  the  people  indeed,  a  father  and  a 

1.  Samuel   delivwer  in  the  person  of  Samuel,  who 

saved  them  during  the  most  critical 
period.  What  his  activity  meant  for  the  uplift 
the  people  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly.  He 
was,  above  all,  during  peace  the  faithful  watchman 
of  the  most  sacred  possessions  of  Israel,  a  prophet 
such  as  the  people  had  not  seen  since  the  days  of 
Moses;  and  ne  doubtless  was  the  founder  of  those 
colonies  of  prophetical  disciples  who  were  in  lata: 
times  BO  inttuoitial  in  the  development  of  a  theo- 
cratical  spirit  in  Israel.  He  guarded  the  whole 
nation  also  with  all  his  power,  oy  giving  to  than 
laws  and  cultivating  piety  in  the  land. 

But  as  Samuel,  too,  became  old  and  the  people 
concluded  for  good  reasons  that  his  rule  would  have 

no  worthy  successors,   their  voice 

2.  The  could  no  longer  be  silenced,  and  they 
Kingdom  demanded  a  king.  Samuel  tried  in 
(tf  Sanl        iwn  to  persuade  the  people  to  desist 

from  their  demand,  which  to  him 
seemed  to  be  an  evidraoe  of  distrust  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Jeh,  but  was  himself  compelled,  by  inspi- 
ration of  God,  to  submit  to  their  wishes  and  anomt 
the  new  kii^,  whom  Jeh  pointed  out  to  him. 
It  is  indeed  maintained  by  the  critics  that  there 
are  several  accounts  extant  in  S  concerning  the 
selection  of  Saul  to  the  kingdom,  ^d  that  these 
accounts  difiFer  in  this,  that  the  one  regards  the 
kingdom  as  a  blessing  and  the  other  as  a  curse. 
The  first  view,  which  is  said  to  be  the  older,  is 
claimed  to  be  found  in  1  S  9  1-10.16,  and  11; 
while  the  second  is  said  to  be  in  8;  10  17-27;  11 
12-14,  Whatever  may  be  the  facts  in  r^ard  to 
these  sources,  this  is  beyond  any  doubt,  that  Samuel, 
the  last  real  theocratic  leader,  established  the 
kingdom.  But  just  as  little  can  the  fact  be  doubted, 
that  he  took  this  step  with  inner  reluctance,  since 
in  his  eyes  this  innovation  meant  the  discaroinR 
the  ideals  of  the  people  to  which  he  himself  had 
remained  true  durmg  nis  lifetime.  The  demand  of 
the  people  was  the  outgrowth  of  worldly  motives, 
but  Jeh  brought  it  about,  that  the  "Anointed  of 
Jeh"  signified  an  advance  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Saul  himself,  at  first,  in  a  vigorous  and  efficiait 
manner,  solvea  the  immediate  problems  and  over- 
came the  enemies  of  his  people.  But  he  soon  began 
to  conceive  of  his  kingdom  after  the  manner  of 
heathen  kingdoms  and  did  not  subject  himself  to 
Jeh  and  His  appointed  representative.  There  soon 
arose  an  open  conflict  between  him  and  Samud: 
and  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  departed 
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from  him  appears  in  his  melancholy  state  of  mind, 
which  urged  him  on  to  constantly  mcreasing  deeds 
of  violence.  That  under  these  circumstances  God's 
blessing  also  departed  from  him  is  proved  by  tha 
oollaime  of  his  life's  work  in  his  final  failures  against 
the  Philis. 

In  contrast  with  this,  David,  his  successor,  the 
greatest  king  that  Israel  ever  had,  had  a  correct 
conception  of  this  royal  office,  and 
8.  David  even  in  his  most  brilliant  success^ 
did  not  forget  that  he  was  called  to 
rule  only  as  "the  servant  of  Jeh"  (bjr  which  name 
he,  next  to  Moses,  is  called  oftenest  in  the  Bible). 
As  a  gifted  ruler,  he  strengthened  his  kingdom  from 
within,  which,  considering  the  heterogeneous  char- 
acter of  the  [leople,  was  not  an  easy  matter,  and 
extended  it  without  by  overpowering  jealous  neigh- 
bors. In  this  way  it  was  he  who  became  the  real 
founder  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  conquest  of 
Jerus  and  its  selection  as  too  coital  city  also  are  an 
evidence  of  his  political  wisdom.  It  ia  indeed  true 
that  he,  too,  had  his  personal  failings  and  that  he 
made  many  mistakes,  which  caused  him  political 
troubles,  even  down  to  his  old  age.  But  his  humil- 
ity at  all  times  made  him  strong  enough  again  to 
subject  himself  to  the  hand  of  Jch,  and  this  humility 
was  based  on  the  attitude  of  his  spirit  toward  Jeh, 
which  shows  itself  in  his  Fss.  In  this  way  he  really 
came  to  be  a  comiecting  link  between  God  and  his 
people,  and  upon  this  foundation  the  profiheta  built 
further,  who  prophesied  a  still  closer  union  of  the 
two  under  a  son  of  David. 

While  Saul  was  a  Benjamite,  David  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judab,  and  was  for  a  short  time  the  king  of 
this  tribe  in  Hebron,  before  the  other  tribes,  oe- 
coming  tired  of  the  misrule  of  a  descendant  of  Saul, 
also  voluntarily  chose  him  as  their  king.  He  soon 
after  this  established  as  the  center  of  his  new  king- 
dom the  city  of  Jems,  which  really  was  situated  on 
the  territory  that  had  been  assigned  to  Benjamin; 
and  he  also  set  this  city  f^>art  as  the  retigious  center 
of  the  people  by  tranaerring  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant to  this  plaice.  In  this  way  David,  through  his 
wisdom  ana  his  popular  bravery,  succeeded  in 
tmiting  the  tribes  more  firmly  under  his  supremacy, 
and  eep.  did  he  bring  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  down 
to  this  time  had  been  more  for  itself,  into  closer 
ocmnection  with  the  others.  Israel  under  David 
became  a  prominrat  kingdom.  This  position  of 
power  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  distasteful  to  their 
neighbors  round  about.  The  Philis  tried  to  destroy 
the  ambitious  kingdom,  but  were  themselves  re- 
peatedly and  definitely  overpowered.  But  other 
neighboring  people,  too,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  David  did  not  assume  an  offensive  atti- 
tude toward  them,  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
bim,  came  to  feel  his  superiority.  Particularly 
severe  and  tedious  was  the  war  against  the  allied 
AmmcHiites  and  Syrians;  and  although  the  Edom- 
ites,  too,  regarded  this  as  a  favorable  time  for  at- 
tacking Israel,  thisstru^le  also  ended  in  a  complete 
triumph  for  David.  The  surroimding  countries 
became  subject  to  him  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  Hamath  (2  S  8  0),  and  from  the  territory 
oi  the  Lebanon,  the  inhabitants  of  which  assumed 
a  friendly  attitude,  to  the  borders  of  E^ypt,  which 
also  recognized  the  new  rule. 

Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  developed  inwardly 
the  powerful  kingdom  which  he  had  inherited.  To 
his  father  he  seemed  to  be  the  right 
4.  Solomon  man  for  this  because  of  his  peaceful 
temperament  and  his  high  mental 
abilities.  He  justified  the  hopes  placed  in  him. 
Out  of  love  to  Jeh  he  built  the  temple  on  Mt.  Zion, 
i^ulated  the  a£Fairs  of  state  and  the  administrar- 
tionof  justice,  and  by  commercial  treaties  wiHi  the 
PhoenicianB  (King  Hiram)  brought  about  great 


prosperity  in  the  land.  His  was  the  "golden" 
period  in  Israel.  The  culture  and  civilization,  too, 
of  the  people  were  materially  advanced  by  Solomon 
as  he  widoied  their  horizon  and  introduced  the  lit- 
erature of  Provrabs,  which  had  up  to  this  time  been 
more  extensively  cultivated  by  the  neighboring 
people  (Edom,  Arabia,  E^^t).  Heeven  developed 
this  literature  into  a  higher  type.  On  the  otner 
hand,  the  brilliant  reign  of  Solomon  brought  serious 
dangers  to  the  new  kingdom.  Hisliberal-mindedness 
in  the  treatment  of  hia  foreign  wives,  in  permitting 
them  to  retain  their  heathen  worship,  probably 
because  he  thought  that  in  the  end  it  was  the  same 
Divinity  which  these  women  worshipped  under  a 
different  form,  endangered  the  theocracy  with  its 
serious  cultus  and  its  strict  morality.  Througji 
this  conduct  the  king  necessarily  forfeited  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  most  pious  Israelites.  At  the  same 
time,  his  love  for  magnificent  structures  suniassed 
the  measure  which  was  regarded  as  correct  for  the 
"Anointed  of  Jeh."  Then,  too,  his  efforts,  in  them- 
selves justifiable,  to  establish  a  more  perfect  organ- 
ization of  the  monarchy,  produced  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction.  Solomon  did  not  understand,  as  did 
his  father,  how  to  respect  the  inherited  liberty-loving 
tendencies  of  his  people.  The  heavy  services  and 
taxation,  to  which  the  people  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit, were  deeply  felt,  moat  of  all  by  the  Ephraimites, 
who  at  times  nad  exhibited  a  jealous  spirit,  and  could 
not  foi^et  their  lost  hegemony. 

So  Imig,  indeed,  as  the  wise  Solomon  and  his  ad- 
visers were  at  the  helm,  the  various  rebdUious  tend- 

oicies  could  not  make  themselves 
6.  Division  felt.  But  after  his  death  the  catas- 
of  fkt  trophe  came.    His  son,  Hehoboam,  at 

Kingdom     the  Diet  in  Shechem,  at  which  the 

Ephraimites  placed  before  him  a  kind 
of  capitulation  before  his  coronation,  showed  that 
he  did  not  at  all  understand  the  situation.  His 
domineering  attitude  brought  things  to  a  head,  taxd 
he  must  have  been  jglad  that  at  least  the  tribe  of 
Judah  remained  faithful  to  him.  The  northern 
tribes  chose  for  their  king  Jeroboam  (I),  who  before 
this  had  already  taken  part  in  rebellious  agitations, 
as  the  kin^om  had  been  predicted  to  him  by  the 
prophet  Ahijah  (1  K  11  2  ff).  Israel  was  torn  into 
twoparts.  ^ 

With  this  rupture  the  powerful  kingdom  estab- 
lished by  David  had  reached  its  end.  In  regard 
to  this  flourishing  period  in  Israel's 
6.  Sources  history  we  are,  on  the  whole,  well 
of  the  His-  informed  through  the  sources.  Esp. 
tory  of  the  in  2  S  0-20  and  1  K  2,  3,  we  have 
"ringAtm  a  narrator  who  must  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  the  events  recorded. 
Klostennann  surmises  that  this  may  have  been 
Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok  (2  S  lo  27);  while 
Duhm,  Budde,  Sellin  and  others  believe  it  to  have 
been  the  priest  Abiathar.  Less  unity  is  in  evidence 
in  the  first  Book  of  S,  containing  the  history  of  the 
youth  of  David,  which  evidently  was  often  de- 
scribed. The  Books  of  Ch  have  only  secondary 
value  for  the  life  of  David.  These  books  narrate 
in  full  detail  the  stoiy  of  the  preparations  made  by 
David  for  the  erection  of  the  temple  uid  of  his 
organization  of  the  Levites.  In  regard  to  the  rewn 
of  Solomon,  the  Books  of  K  report  more  fully. 
Concerning  the  later  kings,  they  genially  give  only 
meaga-  extracts  from  more  complete  sources,  which 
excerpts,  however,  have  been  shown  to  be  reliable. 
The  interest  which  the  narrator  has  in  telling  his 
story  is  the  religious.  Esp.  does  he  carefully  note 
the  fact  as  to  the  relation  of  the  different  kings  to 
the  cultus.  Special  sources  have  been  used  in  com- 
piling the  detailed  stories  of  the  great  prophets 
Elijfui  and  Elisha,  which  are  inserted  in  the  history 

the  two  kingdoms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Booka 
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of  Ch  pass  over  ectirely  all  reference  to  the  woi^  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  as  they 
i^;Dore  the  entire  history  of  the  Ephraimitic  kingdom 
amoe  the  interest  of  ibeae  bookB  is  centered  on  the 
sanctuary  in  Jems.  Also  in  the  case  of  tJie  Judaeaa 
history,  the  much  okler  Books  of  K  desm^e  the 
precedence.  Yet  we  owe  to  the  writer  of  Ch  a 
number  of  contributions  to  this  history,  esp.  where 
he  has  made  a  fuller  use  of  the  sources  than  has 
been  done  by  the  author  of  the  Books  of  K.  The 
suspicion  that  everything  which  Ch  contains, 
beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  K,  is  unhistorical, 
has  turned  out  to  be  groundless.  Thus,  e.g..  it 
would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  eartier 
imphecies  of  Isaiah  under  Jotham  at  all,  if  it  did 
not  appear  from  Ch  to  what  prosperity  and  influ- 
ence the  people  of  Jems  had  by  that  time  again 
attained.  For  it  is  only  Ch  that  give  us  an  account 
of  the  flourishing  reign  of  his  predecessor  Uzziah, 
who  is  treated  but  briefly  in  K. 

The  chronology  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
petk>d  of  the  Kin^  is  dependent  on  the  date  of  the 

diviw>n  of  the  kingdom.  This  date 
7.  Chrono-  can  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the 
Iwlcal  csreful  chronological  data  of  the 
Matters       Books  of  K,  which  do  not  indeed  agree 

in  all  particulars,  but  are  to  be  adiusted 
by  the  Assyr  chronoloey.  If  we,  with  Kamp- 
bausen,  Oettli  and  KitteI7  regard  the  year  937  BC 
as  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  then 
Solomon  ruled  from  977  to  937;  David^  from  1017  to 
977.  The  leneth  of  the  reign  of  Saul  is  not  known, 
as  the  text  of  1  S  13  1  is  defective.  It  is  very 
jHobable  that  we  can  credit  him  with  about  twenty 
yean,  according  to  Jos  (ArU,  X,  viii,  4),  i.e.  from 
about  1037-1017.  In  this  case  David  transferred 
the  seat  of  government  to  Jerus  about  the  year 
1010,  and  the  completion  of  the  erection  of  the  temple 
of  Solomon  took  place  in  066.  But  this  basal  date 
of  9^7  is  not  accepted  aa  correct  by  all  scholars. 
Kloetennann  places  the  date  of  the  rupture  <^  the 
Idngdcnn  in  the  year  978;  Kodiler,  in  973.  For 
later  chronological  data,  As^  sources  are  an  im- 
portant factor.  The  AssyrianB  were  accustomed 
to  call  eadi  year  after  the  name  of  an  official  (limu), 
and  eponym  lists  aro  extant  for  228  years.  In 
these  reference  is  made  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
whidi  astronomically  has  been  settled  as  having 
takoi  place  on  July  16,  763.  We  have  in  this  list 
then  the  period  from  893  to  666.  On  this  basis, 
it  is  made  possible  to  determine  the  exact  dates  of 
the  different  milituy  expeditions  of  the  Assyr 
rulers  and  their  conmcts  with_  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  on  the  presupposition,  however,  that 
the  Assyr  inscriptions  here  used  really  speak  of 
these  kings,  which  in  a  number  of  cases  is  denied. 
Valuable  help  for  determining  the  chronol^ry  of 
tiiiB  period  is  the  fall  of  Samaria  m  the  year  7SQ  and 
the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  against  Jerus  in  701, 
and  t£en  the  fall  of  Jerus  in  587  and  586.  The 
distribution  of  tiie  years  between  these  dates  to 
the  individual  kings  is  in  places  doubtful,  as  the 
numbers  in  the  text  are  possibly  corrupt,  and  in  the 
tiynchronistic  data  of  the  Books  of  K  mistakes  may 
have  been  made. 

V.  Puriod  of  the  Smparatmd  lOng^nu.— The 
two  sejwrated  kingdoms  differed  matraially.  The 

kingdom  of  Ephraim  was  the  more 
1.  Ccmtrasts  powerful  of  the  two.  It  embraced, 
and  Vids-  according  to  an  inaccurate  usage  of 
situdes  of  the  woids,  10  tribes;  axid  to  this 
fht  King-  kingdom  the  vassals,  such  as  Moab, 
doms  as  a  rule   remained   subject,  imtil 

they  emancipated  themselves.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  Northsn  Kingdom  was 
less  firm  spiritually.  Even  the  resident  city  of 
tiie  khig  cnani^  frequ^tly,  untS  Onui  founded 


the  city  of  Samaria,  which  was  w^  adi^ted  for 
this  purpose.  The  dynasties,  too,  were  only  of 
short  duration.  It  occurred  but  rarely  that  one 
family  was  able  to  maintain  its  supremacy  on  the 
throne  through  several  generations.  A  revolu- 
tionary character  rraoained  fixed  in  this  kingdom 
and  became  its  permanent  weakness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  smaller  and  often  overpowered  kingdom 
of  Judah,  which  faithfully  adhered  to  the  royiu  line 
of  David,  passed  through  dangerous  crises  and  had 
many  unworthy  rulers.  But  the  legitimate  royal 
house,  which  had  been  selected  by  J^,  constituted 
spiritually  a  firm  bond,  which  k^  the  people 
united,  as  is  seen,  e.g.,  by  a  glance  at  the  adoreraes 
of  Isaiahf  who  is  thoroughly  filled  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  the  house  of  David,  no 
matter  how  imworthy  the  king  who  happened  to 
rule  might  appear  to  him.  In  a  religious  respect, 
also,  the  arbitrary  break  with  Zion  proved  to  be  fatal 
for  the  Northern  Kingdom. 

Jeroboam. — It  is  true  that  faithful  prophets  of 
Jeh,  such  as  the  Abijah  of  Shiloh  motioned  above, 
and  Shemaiah  (I  K  12  22  S),  pro- 
8.  The  Sue-  claimed  that  the  fateful  division  of^the 
cessive  kii^om  was  a  Divindy  intended 
Reigns  judgment  from  Jeh.  But  they  sow 
were  compelled  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  Jeroboam  did  not  regard  himself  as  a  servant 
of  Jeh,  but  as  a  sovereign  who,  through  his  own 
power  and  through  the  favor  of  the  people,  had 
secured  the  rule,  and  hence  could  arbitntrily  decide 
all  matters  in  reference  to  the  cultus  and  the  sacred 
sanctuaries  of  the  people.  According  to  his  own 
will,  and  for  political  reasons,  he  established  the 
new  national  sanctuary  at  Bethel,  and  another  at 
Dan.  At  both  shrines  he  caused  Jeh  to  be  wor- 
shipped under  the  image  of  a  calf,  which  was  to 
constitute  a  paganizing  opposition  to  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  on  Mt.  Zion,  even  if  it  was  the  idea  that 
Jdij  the  God  of  the  Covenant,  was  to  be  worshipped 
in  tbese  newimages.  In  doing  this,  the  king  followed 
ancient  national  customs,  which  had  broken  with 
the  purity  of  the  Mosaic  religion  (concerning  image- 
worship  in  Dan  we  have  beam  before.  See  Golden 
Cau).  His  sojourn  in  Egypt,  too,  where  he  had 
lived  as  a  fugitive,  had  doubtless  furnished  the  king 
incentives  in  this  direction.  He  created  a  priest- 
hood that  was  submissive  to  his  wishes,  and  dis- 
regarded the  opposition  of  the  few  prophets  who 
protested  against  the  policy  of  the  kmg.  His  suc- 
cessors, too,  walked  in  tne  ways  of  Jeroboam." 
The  independent  prophets,  however,  did  not  die 
out^  but,  rather,  prophecy  developed  its  greatest 
activity  in  this  very  Northern  Kingdom.  As  a  rule, 
in  its  work  it  stood  in  opposition  to  the  government, 
but  at  times  it  succeeded  in  gaining  the  reoognition 
of  the  rulers. 

Omri. — The  earliest  times  of  the  divided  king- 
doms are,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  character- 
ized by  the  fact  that  the  kingdoms  on  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  namely  Assyria  and  Babylon,  still 
had  enou^  to  do  with  themselves,  and  did  not  yet 
make  any  inroads  into  the  Mediterranean  lands;  but. 
rather,  it  was  the  Syrians  who  first  caused  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  toe  Northern  Kingdom.  Jero- 
boam  did  not  succeed  in  founding  a  dynasty. 
Already  his  mm  Nadab  was  eliminated  by  a  usurper 
Baasha.  The  latter's  son  too,  Elah,  was  murdo^, 
after  a  T&an  of  two  years.  It  was  not,  however,  his 
murdoer  Zimri,  or  Tibni,  who  strove  to  secure  the 
kingdom  for  himself,  but  Omri  who  became  king 
(1  K  16),  and  who  also  attained  to  such  prominence 
abroad  that  the  cimeiform  inscriptions  for  a  long 
time  after  call  Israel  "the  land  of  Omri."  His  ability 
as  a  ruler  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  establisb- 
mmt  of  Samaria  as  the  capital  city  was  his  work. 
The  inscription  on  the  Mesha  stone  r^rts  tliat  he 
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also  established  the  sovereignty  of  Israel  vigorously 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan. 

AhcA. — His  son  Ahab,  too,  was  an  energetic  and 
brave  ruler,  who  succeeded  in  gaining  a  numb^  of 
victories  over  the  Synans,  who  were  now  beginning 
to  assume  the  offensive  in  a  determined  manner. 
Then,  too,  he  was  poUtic  enoudi  to  win  ovn  to  his 
interests  the  Idiupun  of  Judah,  with  which  his 
predeceasors  had  uved  in  almost  constant  warfare. 
in  this  poiicnr  be  succeeded,  because  the  noble  and 
large-hearted  king  Jehoshaphat  was  more  rec^tive 
to  such  fratranal  relations  than  was  good  for  nim. 
An  e3cpedition  jointly  undertaken  by  these  two 
longs  against  Syria  brought  Jehoshaphat  into  ex- 
treme danger  and  ended  with  the  death  of  Ahab. 

Ahab's  fate  was  bis  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter 
of  the  Fhoen  king  Ethbaal  (Ithobal,  acoordius  to 
Jos,  ArU,  Vin,  xiii,  2  and  CAp,  I,  18),  who  had 
been  apriest  ca  Astarte.  This  intermaniage  with 
a  fanatical  heathen  familv  brought  untold  and  md- 
ksB  misfortune  ow  all  Israel.  This  bold  and 
M^eming  woman  planned  nothing  less  than  the 
overthrow  of  the  reheion  of  Jeh,  and  the  substi- 
tutioD  for  it  of  the  Baal  and  the  Astarte  cultus.  As 
afirst  step  she  succeeded  in  having  the  king  tolerate 
this  religion.  The  leading  t^ple  in  the  new  resi- 
dent city,  Samari^  was  dedicated  to  the  Baal 
cultus.  Already  this  introduction  of  a  strange  and 
lasravknis  ethnic  religion  was  a  great  dai^;^  to  the 
idieion  and  the  morals  of  the  people.  Hosta  of 
Baal  priests,  ecstatic  dwishes,  traversed  the 
country.  Soon  the  queen  undertook  to  persecute 
the  faithful  worahiiipers  of  Jeh.  The  fact  tnat  these 
mm  protested  against  the  tolerance  of  this  foreign 
false  religion  was  interpreted  as  disobedience  on 
H^r  part  to  the  king.  Many  faithful^  prophets 
were  ]Hit  to  death.  At  this  critical  period,  when 
the  existence  of  the  relifdon  <rf  Jeh  was  at  stake, 
the  innphet  Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  u>peared  on  the 
stage,  and  throueh  a  bitter  stru^e  reestablished 
the  worship  of  Jen.  However,  the  fat^ul  influoice 
that  this  woman  exerted  was  thereby  not  yet  d^ 
stroyed.   It  extended  to  Judah  also. 

Rehoboam. — In  the  kin^om  of  Judah,  apart  from 
the  apofltaay  <^  different  tribes,  which  left  nim  only 
the  vvprwrn  tribe  of  Judah  and  portions  of  Bog^ 
nun,  Dao,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  Rehoboam  experienoBd 
also  other  calamities,  namely,  a  destructive  invasion 
and  tribute  imposition  by  King  Shishak  of  E^Eypt 
(Egyp  Sheshonk,  foimder  of  the  XXIId  Dynasty; 
IK  14  25f;  cf  2  Ch  la  2ff).  While  undfer  Sol- 
omon the  relations  of  Israel  to  the  £^yp  court 
had  in  the  b^inning  been  very  friendly,  this  was 
changed  when  a  new  dynasty  came  to  the  throne. 
After  Jeroboam  had  failed  in  his  first  revoluUonaiv 
project,  he  had  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  Shishak 
(1  K  11  40).  It  is  poBsiDle  that  Jeroboam  made 
the  ^yp  lung  lustful  for  the  treasures  of  Jerus. 
The  ESm>tian8  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  stop  at 
the  Ephraimitic  boundaries,  but  in  part  also  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Jeroboam:  but  their  chief 
objective  was  Jerus.  from  which  they  carried  away 
the  treasures  that  had  been  gathered  bv  Solomon. 
On  the  temple  wall  of  Karnak  this  I%araoh  has 
inscribed  the  story  of  this  victory  and  booty.  From 
the  names  of  the  cities  fouiul  in  this  inscription, 
we  learn  that  this  expedition  extended  as  far  as 
M ^iddo  and  Taanach. 

Abijah. — Rehoboam  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Abyah,  or  Abijahu,  according  to  Ch  (the  Abijam 
of  K  is  hardly  correct).  He  ruled  tmly  3  years, 
^t  even  dunng  this  short  reign  he  was  (xnnpelled 
to  engage  in  a  severe  atru^e  with  Jeroboam  (I  K 
U  6;  see  details  in  2  ChU). 

Am. — In  every  respect  the  reign  of  the  God- 
fearing Asa,  who  sought  to  destroy  the  heathraism 
that  had  found  its  way  into  the  cultus,  was  more 


forttmate.  He  also  experienced  Jeh's  wonderful 
help  when  the  Cushite  Zerah  made  an  incursion 
into  his  Und  (2  Ch  14  8  ff),  i.e.  probably  Osor> 
kon  I,  who,  however,  did  not  belong  to  an  Ethiopian 
dynasty.  Possibly  he  is  called  an  Ethiopian  be- 
cause he  came  into  the  country  with  Nubian  troops. 
Less  honorable  was  his  conduct  in  the  conOict  with 
Baasha.  When  he  was  sorely  pressed  by  the  latter 
he  bought,  through  the  paym^it  of  a  lai«e  tribute 
the  assistance  of  the  Syrian  king,  B^-hadad  I,  who 
up  to  this  time  had  hem  an  all^  of  Baasha.  This 
bribing  of  foreigners  to  fight  against  their  own 
covenant  people,  which  was  afterward  often  re- 
peated, was  rebuked  by  a  bold  prophet  in  the 
presence  of  the  pious  kmg,  but  the  prophet  was 
compelled  to  suffer  abuse  for  his  open  testimony 
(2  Ch  16  7ff). 

JehoahaphfU. — ^A  much  more  noble  conduct  cliarao- 
terised  the  dealings  of  Jehoshaphat  in  rdation  to  the 
Nortlwm  Kingdom.  His  fault  was  that  he  altered 
too  fully  into  tne  selfish  offers  of  frimdship  made  by 
Ahab.  The  worst  step  was  that,  in  order  to  confirm 
his  covenant,  he  took  for  his  son  Jehoram  as  wife, 
Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Jexebel.  Jehoshaphat 
was  a  chivalrous  ally,  who  also  joined  Ahab's  son, 
Jehoram,  in  a  dangerous  war  agfunst  the  Moabitee; 
as  this  people  under  their  kins  Mesha  had  noade 
thanselves  free  from  Israel  and  nad  taken  t^  offen- 
sive against  Uton.  For  the  inner  affairs  of  the  kin^ 
dom  ms  reign  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  a  Ood- 
fearing  and  an  mergetic  prince,  who  did  much  to 
elevate  the  people  in  a  material  and  a  religious  way 
and  perfected  its  political  organization.  Nor  did 
he  fail  to  secure  some  noteworthy  successes.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  wamins  words  of  the  prophets 
who  rebuked  him  because  of  his  alliance  with  the 
half-heathenish  house  of  Omri  were  not  the  fanati- 
cal exaggoations  of  peaamiistio  seers,  appears  at 
once  after  his  death. 

Jehoram. — His  son  Jehoram,  after  the  manner 
of  oriental  despots,  at  once  caused  his  brothers  to  be 
put  to  death,  of  which  doubtless  his  wife  Athaliah 
was  the  cause.  This  woman  transplanted  the  policy 
of  Jezebel  to  Judah,  and  was  scheming  for  the  down- 
fall of  the  house  of  David  and  its  sanctuary.  Undw 
Jdioram  the  power  Judah  aeoordingly  began  to 
sink  n^ndly.  Edcnn  became  independent.  Hie 
Fhilis  and  the  Arabians  sacked  Jerus.  Even  the 
royal  princes,  with  the  exception  of  Ahtmaht  the 

Smn^st  son  of  Athaliah,  were  omelled.   When  the 
tter  ascended  the  throne  she  had  the  absolute 
power  in  her  hands. 

Jehu. — During  this  time  the  judgment  over  the 
house  of  Omri  was  fast  approaching.  The  avenger 
came  in  the  person  of  the  impetuous  Jehu,  who  had 
been  anointed  king  by  one  or  the  disdplea  of  EUaha 
in  the  camp  of  Ramoth  in  Gilead.  According  to 
1  K  19  16,  the  order  had  already  been  given  to 
Elijah  to  raise  this  man  to  the  throne;  but  the  00m- 

Sliance  with  this  command  appears  to  have  been 
elayed.  As  soon  as  Jehu  became  aware  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  this  mission,  he  hasCtoed  to 
Jezreel,  where  Ahasiah,  king  of  Judah.  was  just 
paying  a  visit  to  Jehoram,  and  slew  tnem  both. 
With  heartless  severity  he  extended  this  slausliter, 
not  only  to  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  Omri, 
together  with  Jezebel,  but  also  to  those  numerous 
members  of  the  Davidic  royal  house  who  fell  into 
bis  hands.  He  likewise  destroyed  the  adherents  of 
Baal,  whom  he  had  invited  to  their  death  in  their 
suictuary  at  Samaria.  Deserved  as  this  judgmoit 
upon  the  bouse  ot  Jeroboam  was  (2  K  10  30), 
wnich  Jehu,  according  to  higher  command,  carried 
out,  he  did  this  in  an  unholymind  and  with  hardness 
and  ambitious  purpose.  The  puritanical  Reehab- 
ites  had  sanctionea  his  action:  but  as  more  and 
more  the  true  characta  of  Jebu  began  to  reveal 
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itself,  he  lost  the  nnnpathies  of  the  pious,  and  Hosea 
announced  to  his  house  the  vengeanoe  for  his  bloody 
crimes  at  Jezreel  (Hos  1  4). 

The  Assyriam. — In  Jehu's  reign  occurred  the 
inroads  toward  the  W.  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrians, 
"niia  people  already  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  imder  their 
king,  Shalmaneser  II,  had  forced  their  way  aa  far 
as  Karkar  on  the  Orontes,  and  had  there  fought  a 
battle  in  854  with  the  Syrians  and  their  allies,  among 
whom  Ahab  is  ^so  mentioned^  with  2,000  chariots 
and  10,000  soldiers.  If  this  is  really  Ahab,  the 
king  of  Israel,  which  is  denied  by  some,  then  he,  at 
that  time,  fought  against  Assyria  in  conjunction 
with  the  Syrians,  who  otherwise  had  been  so  bitterly 
attacked  ay  him.  The  Assyrians  boast  of  this  vic- 
tray,  but  seem  to  have  won  it  at  a  heavy  price,  as 
they  did  not  press  on  farther  westward.  When  in 
842  Shalmaneser  came  a  second  time,  Jehu  was 
certainly  not  among  the  allies  of  the  Syrians.  The 
Assyrians  do  not  seem,  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
been  opposed  by  so  powerful  a  league,  and  were 
able  to  attack  the  Syrians  whom  they  conquered 
at  Sanlru  (Hermon,  Anti-Lebanon)  in  a  much  more 
determined  manner.  They  laid  siege  to  Damascus 
and  lud  waste  the  surrounding  country.  The 
Hauran  and  Bashan  were  made  a  desert.  In  their 
march  of  victory  thsy  pressed  forward  as  f ar  aa 
the  Mediterranean.  Phoenicia  and  other  countries 
brought  tribute.  Among  these  nations  Shal- 
maneser expreesly  mentions  Jahua  ("Jehu,  the  son 
of  Omri"  [I]),  who  was  compelled  to  dehver  up  gold 
and  silver  bars  and  oth^  valuable  possesmons. 
But  this  expensive  homage  on  the  part  of  Jehu  did 
not  help  much.  Shalmaneser  came  only  once  more 
(839)  mto  this  naghborhood.  After  this  the 
Assyrians  did  not  appear  again  for  a  period  of  35 
years.  All  the  more  vigorously  did  the  Syrians 
and  other  nei^boring  people  make  onslaughts  on 
Israel.  How  ^arfuUy  they  devasted  Israel  appears 
from  Am  1. 

Jehoahaz. — ^Under  his  son  Jehoahaz  the  weakness 
of  Israel  became  still  greater.  In  his  hdplessness, 
the  Lord  finalfy  sent  hmi  a  deliverer  (2  K  IS  3  ff)- 
This  deliverer  was  none  other  than  the  Assyr  king, 
Adad-nirari  III  (812-783),  who.  through  a  milita^ 
incuruon,  had  secured  anew  his  supremaev  over 
Western  Asia,  and  had  besieged  the  kmg  of  Damas- 
cus and  had  forced  him  to  pay  an  immense  tribute. 
In  this  way  Israel,  which  had  voluntarily  r^dered 
submission  to  him,  was  relieved  of  its  embarrass- 
ment by  the  weakaiing  <rf  Syria. 

Jebwuh,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  experienced  more 
favorable  conditions.  He  also  conquered  Amaziah, 
the  king  of  Judah;  and  his  son,  Jeroboam  II,  even 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  old  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  prophet  Jonah  had  predicted  (2  K 
14  24  ff).  Hia  reign  was  the  last  flourudiing  period 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim.  See,  further,  Isiuel, 
Kingdom  of. 

AtitfOliah. — The  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  the  mean- 
while, had  passed  through  severe  crises.  The 
most  severe  was  caused  by  that  AthaUah,  who, 
after  the  murder  of  her  son  Ahaziah  by  Jehu,  had 
secured  absolute  control  in  Jems,  and  had  abused 
this  power  in  order  to  root  out  the  family  of  David. 
Only  one  son  of  the  king,  Joash,  escaped  with  his 
life.  He,  a  boy  of  one  year,  was  hidden  in  the 
temple  by  a  relative,  where  the  high  priest  Jehoiada, 
who  belonged  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  heathen- 
minded  queen,  concealed  him  for  a  period  of  6  years. 
When  the  boy  was  7  ^ars  old  Jehoiada,  at  a  well- 
timed  moment,  procl^med  him  king-  His  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne,  in  connection  with  which  event 
the  terrible  Athaliah  was  put  to  death,  introduced 
at  the  same  time  an  energetic  reaction  against  the 
heathendom  that  had  found  its  way  even  into  Judah, 
ftod  which  the  queen  had  in  every  way  favored. 


Joash  was  predestined  to  be  a  theocratic  king.  And, 
in  reality,  m  the  beginning  of  fais  reign  of  40  years, 
he  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  priests  and  the 

Erophets  of  Jeh.  After  Jehoiada's  death,  however, 
e  tol^ated  idolatrous  worship  among  the  princes 
(2  Ch  M  17  lOf  and  by  doing  so  came  into  oon- 
flict  mth  the  faithful  wophet  Zediariah,  the  son  of 
his  benefactor  Jehmada,  who  rebuked  him  for  his 
wron^,  and  was  evm  stoned.  A  just  punishment 
for  this  guilt  was  recognized  in  the  misfortune  which 
overtook  the  Jung  and  his  country.  The  Syrian 
king,  Hazael,  when  he  was  engaged  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Gath,  also  took  possession  of  Jems  and 
made  it  pay  tribute,  after  naving  apparently  in- 
flicted a  severe  defeat  on  the  people  m  Judah,  on 
which  occasion  many  princes  fell  m  the  battle  and 
Joash  himself  was  severely  wotmded.  Towsrd  the 
end  of  his  reign  there  was  also  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  his  subjects,  and  some  of  his  courtiers 
finally  murdered  him  (2  K  12  20  f). 

ATTuaiak. — However,  his  son  Amaziah,  who  now 
ascended  the  throne,  punished  the  murderers.  The 
king  was  successful  in  war  agunst  the  Edomites. 
Thu  made  him  bold.  He  ventured  to  meet  Joash, 
the  king  of  Israel,  in  battle  and  was  defeated  and 
captured.  The  people  of  Judah  suffered  the  deepest 
htmiiliation.  A  large  portion  of  the  walls  of  Jems 
was  torn  down  (2  K  14  11  ff).  Amaziah  did  not 
feel  himself  safe  even  in  his  own  capital  city,  be- 
cause of  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  own  subjects,  and 
he  fled  to  Lachish.  Here  he  was  murdered.  So 
deep  had  Judah  fallen,  while  Jeroboam  II  succeeded 
in  raising  his  kingdom  to  an  unthought-of  power. 

Umm. — But  for  Judah  a  turn  for  the  oettw 
eoon  set  in  under  Ui^ah,  the  same  as  Asariah  in 
K,  the  Boa  of  Amariah,  who  enjoyed  a  limg  and 
prosperous  r^gn. 

Pro8p)erous  as  Israel  outwardly  appeared  to  be  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  these  two  kings,  Jeroboam  II  and 
Uzziah,  the  religious  and  moral  condi- 
3.  The  tions  of  the  peo[>le  were  just  as  little 
litenuy  satisfactory.  This  ia  the  testimony 
Proph^  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea,  as 
also  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  who  not 
much  later  began  their  active  ministry  in  Judah. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  these  were  not  the  first  prophets 
to  put  into  written  form  some  of  their  prophetic 
utterances.  The  prophecies  of  Obadiah  and  Joel 
are  by  many  put  at  an  earlier  date,  namely  Obadiah 
under  Jehoram  in  Judah,  imd  Joel  under  Joash  in 
Judah.  At  axty  rate,  the  discourses  o{  the  prophets 
from  this  lime  on  constitute  an  important  con- 
temporaneous historical  source.  They  illustrate 
esp.  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  nation.  Throu^- 
out  these  writings  complaints  are  made  concermng 
the  heathen  superstitions  and  the  godless  cultus  of 
the  people,  and  esp.  the  corruption  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws,  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the 
helpless  by  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  and  pride 
and  luxury  of  all  kinds.  In  all  these  things  the 
prophets  see  a  terrible  apostasy  on  Israel's  part. 
But  ^so  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  different  kings, 
who  sought  help,  now  of  the  one  and  then  of  the 
other  of  the  world-powers  (Egypt,  Assyria),  and 
tried  to  buy  the  favor  of  these  nations,  the  prophets 
regarded  as  adultery  with  foreign  nations  and  as 
infiddity  toward  Jeh.  As  a  punishment  they  an- 
noimced,  since  all  other  misfortunes  sent  upon  them 
had  been  ct  no  avails  an  invaaon  through  a  con- 
queror, whom  Amos  and  Hosea  always  indicate 
snail  be  Assyria,  and  also  deportations  of  the  people 
into  a  heathen  land,  and  an  end  of  the  Jewish  state. 
Improbable  as  these  threats  may  have  seemed  to 
the  self-satisfied  inhabitants  of  »miaria,  they  were 
speedily  realized. 

Succesaora  of  Jeroboam  II. — After  the  death  of 
Jeroboam,  the  strength  of  the  Northern  Kingdom 
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ocdli^wed.  His  son  Zechariah  was  able  to  maintcun 
the  throne  for  only  6  months,  and  his  miuderer 
Shallum  only  one  month.  The  general  Menahem, 
who  put  him  out  of  the  way,  maintained  himself  as 
king  fOT  10  years,  but  only  by  paying  a  heavy 
tribute  to  the  Aasyr  ruler  Pul,  i.e.  Tiglath-inleser 
ni,  who  ruled  from  745-727  (cf  2  K  15  19  O 

Pekah. — His  son  PekaMah,  on  the  other  hand, 
soon  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  murders  Pekah  (2  K 
16  25),  who  allied  himself  with  Syria  against  Judah. 
The  latt«r,  however,  invited  the  Assyrians  to  come 
into  the  coimtry;  and  these,  entering  in  the  year 
734  BC,  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  this  usiuper, 
although  he  was  actually  put  to  death  as  late  as  730 
BC. 

Hfmhea. — The  last  king  of  the  Northern  IQngdom, 
Hoshea  (730-722  BC),  had  the  Assyrians  to  thank 
for  his  throne;  but  he  did  not  keep  his  fidelity  as  a 
vassal  very  long.  As  soon  as  Tiglath-pileser  was 
dead,  he  tried  to  throw  off  the  Aasyr  yoke.  But 
his  successor  Shahnaneser  IV  (727-723  BC),  who 
already  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  had  again 
subdued  the  rebellious  king  Elulaios  of  Syria, 
soon  compelled  Hoshea  abo  to  submit  to  his 
authority.  Two  years  later  Hoshea  agun  joined 
a  conspiracy  with  the  Phoenicians  against  Assyria, 
in  which  they  even  counted  on  the  help  of  the  Egyp 
long,  who  in  the  Bible  is  called  So  or  Seve  (Egyp 
name  is  Shabaka).  Now  the  Assyrians  lost  all 
^tience.  They  at  once  came  with  their  armies. 
Hoshea  seems  to  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
power  of  the  Cbeat  King,  who  then  made  him  a 
c^itive.  The  ^eoide,  oowever,  continued  the 
struBKle.  Samana,  tibe  capital  city,  was  besieged, 
but  did  not  fall  until  the  3d  year  (722  BC)  into  the 
bands  of  the  enemy.  Shalmaneser,  in  the  mean- 
while, had  died  and  Sargon  II  had  become  his  suc- 
cessor. The  city  was  indeed  not  destroyed,  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitant,  esp.  the  leaders, 
were  deported  and  transplanted  to  Northern  Meso- 
potamia and  to  Media.  Sargon  states  that  the 
number  vi  deported  Israelites  was  27,290,  Promi- 
nent persons  from  other  cities  were  also  doubtless 
to  be  included  in  those  deported.  On  4^e  other 
hand,  the  As^  kii^  settled  Bab  and  Syrian  prison- 
ers oi  war  in  Samaria  (721  BC),  and  in  the  year  715 
BC,  Arabs  also.  But  the  country,  to  a  great  extent, 
continued  in  a  state  of  desolation,  so  that  Esar- 
haddon  (680-668  BC)  and  Aahurbanipal  (667-626 
BC)  sent  new  colonists  there,  the  last  mentioned 
sending  them  from  Babykmia,  Pnaa  and  Media 
(cf  2  E  17  24fr).  In  these  verses  the  Bab  city 
fA  Cuthah  is  several  times  mentioned,  on  account 
of  which  city  the  Jews  afterward  called  the  Samari- 
tans Cuthites.  This  report  also  makes  mention 
of  the  religious  syncretism,  which  of  necessity  re- 
sulted from  the  mixture  of  the  people.  But  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  place  at  too  small  figures  the 
number  of  Israelites  who  rem^ed  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  ^reat  exaggeration  when  it  is  claimed,  as  it 
is  1^  FViedrich  Deutssch,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  country  of  Samaria,  or  even  of 
Galilee^  was  from  this  time  on  Babylonian. 

Uznah  and  Jotham. — The  kingdom  of  Judah, 
however,  outlived  the  danger  from  Assyria.  As 
King  Uzziah  later  in  his  life  suffered  from  leprosy, 
he  had  Jotham  as  a  co-r^nt  during  this  t>erioa. 
The  earliest  discourses  of  Isaiah,  which  belong  to 
this  period  (Isa  2-4, 5),  show  that  in  Jerus  the 
peopfe  were  at  that  time  still  enjoying  the  fruits 
ana  prosperity  of  a  long  period  of  peace.  But 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Jotham,  when  the 
youthful  Anas  began  to  rule^  the  onslaught  of  the 
aOied  Syrians  and  Ephraimiteg  took  place  under 
Renn,  or  better  Rezon,  and  Pekah.  This  alliance 
purposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  Davidic  reign  in 
Jerus,  [vobably  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 


people,  too,  a  member  of  the  league  against  the  dan- 
gerous Assyrians.  The  good-sized  army  of  Judah 
seems  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  superior  power 
of  the  allies  before  the  situation  descrioed  in  Isa  7 
could  be  realised,  in  which  the  siefre  of  the  city 
is  described  as  already  imminoit.  The  Edomites 
also  at  that  time  advanced  against  Judah.  Elath, 
the  harbor  city  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  Uzziali, 
too,  as  had  been  done  by  Solomon  long  before,  sent 
out  trading  vessels,  at  that  time  came  into  their 
power.  For  2  K  16  6  probably  speaks  of  Edom 
and  not  of  Aram  (cf  2  Cti  38  17).  In  his  anxiety, 
Ahaz,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  Isaiah  to  the 
contrary,  then  appealed  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
the  latter  actually  put  in  his  appearance  in  734  BC 
and  overcame  the  power  of  Syria  and  Ephraim,  as 
we  have  seen  abpve.  Howev^,  the  intervention 
of  this  world-power  brought  no  braiefit  to  Judah. 
Without  this  disgraceful  appeal  to  a  heathen  ruler, 
Jeh,  according  to  the  promise  of  Isaiah,  would 
have  protected  Jems,  if  Ahaz  had  only  believed. 
And  the  Assyrians  did  not  prevent  the  Philis  and 
the  Edomites  from  falling  upon  Judah.  The 
Assyrians  themselves  soon  came  to  be  the  greatest 
danger  threatening  Judah.  Ahas,  however,  was  an 
unstable  character  in  religious  affairs,  and  he  copied 
heathen  forms  of  worshii>,  and  even  eacrificed  his 
son  to  the  angry  sun-god,  in  order  to  gain  his  favor. 
The  tribute  that  the  people  had  to  pay  to  Arayria 
was  already  a  heavy  burden  on  this  little  kingdom. 

Hezekiah. — ^His  noble  and  God-fearine  son, 
Hezekiah  (724-696  BC),  was  also  comp^ed  to 
suffer  from  the  consequences  of  this  misgovemment. 
The  temptation  was  great  to  enter  into  an  i^liance 
with  his  neighbors  and  the  Egyptians,  so  strong  in 
cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  Judah  of  t^e 
burdensome  yoke  of  the  Assyrians.  In  vain  did 
Isaiah  warn  against  such  unworthy  self-help.  At 
the  advice  of  the  ministers  of  Hezekiah,  and  because 
of  the  trust  put  in  ^^ypt,  the  tribute  was  finally 
refused  to  the  Assyrians.  Hezekiah  also  sought 
to  establish  closer  connectirais  with  Merodach- 
baladan,  the  king  of  Babylon  and  the  enemy  of  the 
Assyrians,  when  the  latter,  after  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness of  the  king,  had  sent  messengers  to  Jerus  in 
order  to  cot^atulate  him  on  the  restoration  of  his 
health.  This  story,  found  in  2  K  30,  belongs 
chronologically  before  2  K  18  13ff,  and,  more  accu- 
rately, in  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  mentioned  in 
18  13.  However,  the  e}q>edition  of  Sennacherib 
which  is  mistakenly  placed  in  that  vear,  took  place 
several  ^ears  later:  according  to  tne  Aasyr  monu- 
ments, in  the  year  701  BC. 

Sennacherib. — In  the  year  702  60  Sennacherib, 
with  a  powerful  army,  marched  over  the  Lebanon 
and  suodued  the  rebellious  Phoenicians,  and 
marched  along  the  seacoast  to  PhiUstia.  The  in- 
habitants of  Ekron  had  sent  their  king,  Padi,  who 
ff^pathlzed  with  the  As^rians,  to  Hezekiah. 
Sennacherib  came  to  punish  Ekron  and  Asealon. 
But  he  was  particular^  anxious  to  overpower 
Judah,  which  countir  his  troops  devastated  and 
depopulated.  Now  Hezekiah  recognized  his  dan- 
ger, and  offered  to  submit  to  Sennacherib.  The 
btt^  accepted  his  submission  conditionally  on  the 
payment  of  a  burdensome  tribute,  which  Hezekiah 
delivered  faithfully  (2  K  18  14-16).  Then  Sen- 
nacherib was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  tribute 
alone,  but  sent  troops  who  were  to  despcnl  Jerus. 
Isaiah,  who  surely  had  not  sanctioned  the  ffdling 
away  from  the  Assyr  supremacy  and  had  prophe- 
sied that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerus  would  suffer  a 
severe  punishment,  from  that  moment,  when  the 
conqueror  had  maliciously  broken  his  word,  spoke 
words  of  comfort  and  advised  against  giving  up  the 
city,  no  matter  how  desperate  the  situation  seemed 
to  be  (Isa  87  1  ff).   The  city  was  theia  not  given 
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up,  and  Sennacherib,  on  account  of  a  number  of 
thmgiB  that  oocuiTed,  and  finally  because  of  a  pesti- 
lence  which  broke  out  in  his  anny,  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  He  did  not  return  to  JeruSf  and  later 
met  his  death  by  violent  hands.  This  d^verance  of 
Jems  through  the  miraculous  providence  of  God 
was  the  greatest  triumph  of  toe  prophet  laaiaJi. 
Within  hi8  kingdom  Hezekiah  ruled  Bucceasfulty. 
He  also  purified  the  cultus  from  the  heathen  influ- 
ences that  had  forced  their  way  into  it^  and  was 
a  predecessor  of  Joaiah  in  the  abolition  (n  tiie  sacri- 
fices on  the  high  places,  which  had  been  corrupted 
by  these  influences. 

Manasteh. — ^Unfortunately,  fais  Boa  Manasseh 
was  little  worthy  of  succeedmR  him.  He,  in  every 
way,  favored  the  idolatiy  which  all  along  had  been 
growing  secretly.  He  maugurated  bloody  perse- 
cutions of  the  faithful  prophets  of  Jeh.  According 
to  a  tradition,  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  not 
supported  by  imdoubted  testimony,  Isaiah  also, 
now  an  old  man,  became  a  victim  <k  tlwse  perae- 
cutions.  Images  and  altars  were  openly  erected  to 
Baal  and  Astarte.  Eiven  in  the  temple-house  <m. 
Mt.  Zion,  an  image  of  Astarte  was  standing.  As 
a  result  of  this  ethnic  cultus,  immorality  and  sen- 
suahty  found  their  way  among  the  people.  At  the 
same  time  the  terrible  service  of  Moloch,  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  chil- 
dren, and  even  a  son  of  the  king  was  given  over  to 
this  worship.  The  Book  of  Ch,  indeed,  tells  the 
story  of  a  terrible  affliction  that  Manasseh  suffered, 
namely  that  an  Asayr  general  dragged  him  in  chains 
to  Babylon  for  havii^  violatea  his  promises  to 
them,  but  that  he  was  soon  released.  This  is  not 
at  all  incredible.  He  seems  to  have  taken  part  in 
a  rebellion,  which  the  brother  of  the  Assyr  king, 
who  was  also  vice-kin^  in  Babyk)n,  had  inaugu- 
rated. This  sad  aq)a:ience  nu^  have  forced  Ma- 
nasseh to  a  certain  kind  ot  repentau(»,  at  least, 
so  that  he  desisted  from  his  worst  sacrilec^  But 
his  son  Amon  continued  the  old  wiqra  of  his  father, 
until  after  a  brief  reign  he  was  put  to  death. 

Jonah. — Much  more  ixomiang  was  his  young  atm 
Josiah,  who  now,  only  8  years  old,  came  to  the 
throne.  It  is  qmte  possible  that,  in  view  of  such 
frequent  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  successors 
to  the  throne,  his  mother  may  have  had  g^eat  in- 
fluence on  lus  character.  Concerning  Josiah,  see 
2  K  23  1  ff.  ^th  increatfns  deameas  and  con- 
sistency, he  protweded  to  the  woric  of  religious 
reformation.  A  special  impetus  to  this  was  given 
by  the  finding  of  an  old  law  book  in  the  temple,  the 
publication  of  which  for  the  first  time  revealea  the 
featf ul  apostasy  of  the  times.  The  finding  of  this 
book  in  the  temple,  as  narrated  in  2  K  22  3  ^  took 

Elace  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  that 
uiiding  on  a  larger  scale,  which  at  that  time  had 
been  midertaken.  And  voy  probidily  Edouard 
Naville  is  right  in  bdieving,  on  ^e  tMuis  of  Egyp 
analo^es,  that  this  document  had  been  imbedded 
in  the  foundation  walls  at  the  building.  Whether 
this  had  been  done  already  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
is  not  determined  by  this  fact.  From  the  orders 
of  Josiah  we  can  conclude  that  the  book  whi(^  was 
found  was  Dt.  which  lays  special  stress  <»i  the  fact  ; 
that  there  shall  be  a  central  place  for  the  cultus,  and 
also  ocmtuns  such  threats  as  those  must  have  oem 
which  frightened  Josiah.  But  imder  no  circum- 
stances was  Dt  a  lawbook  that  had  first  been  written 
at  this  time,  or  a  fabrication  <rf  the  priest  Hilkiah 
and  his  helpers.  It  would  rather  have  been  possible 
that  the  discovered  old  law  was  rewritten  in  changed 
form  after  its  discovery  and  had  been  adapted  to 
the  language  of  the  times.  The  people  were  obliged 
to  obey  the  newly  discovered  law  and  were  in- 
structed mit. 
Jeremiah.— Tba  |»oi^iet  Jeremiah  also,  who  a 


few  ^ears  b^ore  this  had  been  called  to  the  pro- 
phetac  office,  accwding  to  certain  data  in  the  text, 
partidpated  in  this  proclamation  of  the  law  of  the 
covenant  throughout  the  land.  This  chan^  fte 
the  better  did  not  change  the  tmdency  of  his  ino- 
phetic  discourses,  from  what  these  had  been  uom 
the  b^inning.  He  continued  to  be  the  accuse 
and  the  prophet  of  judgment,  who  declared  that  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple  was  near 
at  hand.  He  looked  too  deeply  into  the  inner  cor- 
ruption <^  his  people  to  be  minded  by  the  external 
transformation  that  was  the  result  of  a  command 
of  the  ruler.  And  only  too  soon  did  the  course  of 
events  iustify^  his  prediction.  With  the  peraon  ^ 
the  God-fearmg  Jomah,  the  devoticm  of  the  people 
to  the  law  was  also  buried  and  ^le  old  curse  every- 
where broke  out  again. 

The  Chaidaeant. — In  a  formal  way  Jeremiah  was 
probably  influenced  by  the  incursions  of  the  Scyth- 
ians, which  occurred  during  his  youth,  and  who 
about  this  time  marched  from  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
toward  Egypt  (cf  Herodotus  i.l03  o);  which  ev«it 
also  made  a  gloomy  impresnon  on  his  contemporary 
Esekiel,  as  ai^ara  from  his  vimon  of  Oog  m  the 
land  of  Mag(^.  However,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  Jeremial^  when  describing  the  enemy  coming 
from  the  north,  whom  he  saw  from  the  time  of  his 
call  to  the  prophetic  office,  meant  merely  this  band 
of  freebooters.  The  t»t>pnet  had  in  mind  a  world- 
power  aSter  the  type  of  the  Assyrians,  viu>  always 
came  from  the  north  into  Canaan.  The  Assyrians 
indeed  were  in  iHXwees  of  disintegration,  and  Nine- 
veh fell  under  the  attacks  of  the  Modes  and  the 
Fermans  in  the  year  607-606  BC.  The  heu-  of  the 
Assyr  power  was  not  Egypt,  which  was  also  striving 
for  umveraal  supremacy,  but  was  the  Babylonian, 
or  rather,  more  accurately,  t^  Ch^daean  dynasty 
of  Nabopolaasar,  whose  sod  NebuchadneEzar  had 
overiMwered  the  Egyptians  at  Carchemish  in  605 
BC.  Fhnn  this  time  on  Jerenuah  had  pmnted  out 
the  Chaldaeans  and  Ndbuchadneuar,  who  aotm 
afterward  became  their  kiog,  as  the  agents  to  cany 
out  the  judgment  on  Jems. 

Already  a  few  years  before  this  Judah's  good  star 
had  gone  down  on  the  horizon.  When  Pharaoh- 
necho  II  came  to  Pal  by  the  sea  route,  in  ord^  to 
march  northeast  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  to 
give  the  final  and  fatal  blow  to  tne  sinking  kingdom 
of  the  Assyrians,  King  Josiah  opposed  faun  on  the 
plain  of  Megiddo,  probably  because  of  his  obliga- 
tions as  a  vassal  to  the  lung  of  Assyria.  In  uie 
battle  of  M^ddo  (609  BC),  Josiah  was  mortaUy 
wounded.  No  greater  calamity  could  have  be- 
fallen Judah  thtm  the  death  of  Hub  iting,  who  was 
deeply  mourned  by  all  weO-meanin^  peofAe,  and 
who  was  the  last  m  the  house  of  David  that  was  a 
credit  to  it. 

ThB  weeeuon  of  Joiiah. — ^By  popular  election 
the  choice  now  fell  on  Jeboahas,  a  youi^er  eon  of 
Josiah,  called  by  Jeremiah  (22  11)  Shallum.  But 
he  found  no  favor  with  Necho,  who  took  him  pris- 
oner in  his  camp  at  Riblah  and  carried  him  to 
Egypt  (2  K  28  30£n.  The  Egvp  kii^  himself 
selected  Jehoiakim,  hitherto  caUed  Eliakim,  an 
older  son  of  Josiah,  who  had  been  ignored  by  the 
people,  to  be  king  in  Jems,  a  prince  untrue  to  Jeh, 
conceited,  hmuy-loving  and  hard-hearted,  who,  in 
addition,  through  his  perfidious  poUqr,  brought 
calamity  upon  the  land.  He  formed  a  conspiracy 
agfunst  Nwuchadnezzar,  to  whom  he  had  b^;un 
to  pay  tribute  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign,  and  in 
this  way  brought  it  about  that  the  Syrians,  the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  who  had  taken  sides 
with  the  Assyrians,  devastated  the  land  <rf  Judah, 
and  that  finally  the  king  of  Babylon  himself  came 
to  Jems  to  take  revenue.  It  is  not  dear  what 
was  the  end  of  this  king.  Accoding  to  3  Ch 
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86  6,  compared  with  2  K  24  6,  he  seems  to  have 
died  while  yet  in  Jerus,  and  after  he  had  siready 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  His  son 
Jeboiaehin  did  not  experience  a  much  better  fate. 
After  ruling  three  months  he  was  taken  to  Babylon, 
where  he  was  a  prisoner  for  37  yeara,  \mtil  he  was 
pardoned  (2K  24  8ff;  26  27  S).  Together  with 
Jdboiachin,  the  best  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
JeruB,  about  10,000  men,  esp.  the  smiths  and  the 
builders,  were  deported. 

Zedekiah,  the  la»t  kinf/  of  Judah. — Once  more  the 
Babylonians  set  up  a  kmg  in  Jerus  in  the  person  of 
Zedekiah,  an  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  and  accordingly 
a  son  of  Jouah,  called  Mattaniah,  who  afterward 
was  called  Zedekiah.  He  eoTemed  for  twelve 
years  (597-586  BC),  and  by  his  life,  morally  and 
rdinoudy  corrupt,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  house  and 
<tf  the  kmgdom  oi  David.  The  better  class  among 
the  leading  and  prominent  people  had  been  ban- 
ished- As  a  result,  the  courtiers  of  the  kii^  urged 
him  to  try  once  again  some  treacherous  schemes 
against  the  Bab  rulers  and  to  join  Egypt  in  a  con- 
spiracv  against  them.  However  earnestly  Jeremiah 
and  £dekiel  warned  against  this  policy,  Zedekiah 
nevwtheless  constantly  yielded  to  his  evil  advise 
and  to  the  warlike  patriotic  party^  who  were  de- 
termined to  win  back  in  battle  the  independence  of 
the  country.  While  he  at  first,  through  an  embas^ 
had  assured  the  Great  King  of  his  loyalty  (Jer  29 
3),  and  still  in  the  4th  year  of  hia  rei(pi  had  person- 
ally visited  in  Babylon  as  a  mark  of  hia  fidelity  (Jer 
61  59),  he  was  induced  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign 
to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians  against  the 
Babylonians  and  to  refuse  to  render  obedience  to 
the  latter.  Nebuchadnessar  soon  came  and  sur^ 
rounded  the  city.  At  the  announcement  that  an 
E^yp  army  was  approaching,  the  siege  was  again 
raised  for  a  short  tmie.  But  the  hope  placed  by 
Zedekiah  on  his  ally  failed  him.  The  Babylonians 
began  ag^n  to  starve  out  the  city.  After  a  siege 
of  18  months,  resistance  proved  futile.  The  king 
tried  secretly  to  break  through  the  circle  of  be- 
siegers, but  in  doing  so  was  taken  prisoner,  was 
blinded  by  ^  Bab  km^  and  taken  to  Babylon.  The 
majority  of  the  promment  men  and  state  officials, 
who  were  taken  to  the  encampment  of  the  con- 
queror in  Riblah,  were  put  to  death.  The  con- 
quered city  of  Jerus,  esp.  its  walls  and  towers, 
together  with  the  temple,  were  totally  destroyed. 
Neariy  all  the  inhabitants  who  could  be  captured 
after  the  slaughter  were  dragged  into  captivity, 
uid  o^y  people  of  the  lower  uasses  were  left  be- 
hind in  order  to  cultivate  the  land  (2  K  26  11). 
Gedaliah,  a  noble^unded  aristocrat,  was  appointed 

Svemor  of  the  city,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
in>ah.  At  this  place  it  seemed  that  a  new  kernel 
of  the  people  was  being  gathered.  Jeremiah  also 
went  there.  However,  after  two  months  this  good 
b^inning  came  to  an  end.  Gedaliah  was  slain  by 
Isfamael,  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  an  anti-Chaldaean, 
a  fanatical  and  revengeful  descendant  of  the  house 
of  David.  Hie  murdero-  acted  in  eofoeration  with 
cortain  Ammonitish  associates  and  fled  to  the  king 
of  Ammon.  The  Jews  in  later  times  considered  the 
murder  of  Ged^ah  as  an  especially  great  national 
calamity,  and  fasted  on  the  anniversary  of  this 
crime.  And  as  the  people  also  feared  the  revenge 
of  the  Babylonians,  many  migrated  to  Egypt,  com- 
pelling Jeremiah,  now  an  old  man,  to  accompany 
them,  although  he  prophesied  to  them  that  no  good 
«-ould  come  of  this  scheme.  They  first  stayed  at 
the  border  city  Tahpanhes,  near  Pelusium,  and  then 
scattered  over  Upper  and  Lower  E^m>t. 

Vi,  7on«  of  thm  Babylonian  ExU: — The  in- 
habitants of  Judah,  who  had  been  deported  by 
Ndbuchadnezzar  at  different  times,  were  settled  by 
Um  in  Babykmia,  e.g.  at  the  river  Chebar  (Ezk 


1  1),  near  the  cit^  of  Nippur.   From  ^predit'a 
excavations  <^  this  city,  it  has  been  learned  that 
this  river,  or  branch  of  the  Euphrates 

1.  Influence  river,  is  to  be  found  at  this  place,  and 
of  the  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  riv^ 
Exile  Chaboras.   In  the  same  way,  the  many 

contract-tablets  with  Jewish  names 
which  have  been  found  at  Nippur,  show  that  a  large 
Jewish  colony  lived  at  that  place.  Of  the  fate  of 
these  banished  Jews  for  a  period  of  50  years,  we 
hear  almost  nothing.  But  it  is  possible  to  learn 
what  their  condition  was  in  exile  from  the  Book  of 
Ezk  and  the  2d  part  of  Isa.  Land  was  assigned  to 
them  here,  and  tney  were  permitted  to  build  houses 
for  themselves  (Jer  29  off),  and  could  travel 
around  this  district  without  restraint.  They  were 
not  prisoners  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word. 
They^  soon,  through  diligence  and  skill  in  trade, 
attamed  to  consider^Ie  wealth,  so  that  most  of 
them,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  were  perfectly 
satisfied  and  felt  no  desire  to  return  home.  For 
the  spiritual  development  of  the  people  the  exile 
proved  to  be  a  period  of  great  importance.  In  the 
first  placCj  they  were  separated  from  their  native 
soil,  and  m  tms  way  from  many  temptations  of 
heathenism  and  idolatxy,  and  the  like.  The  terrible 
judgment  that  had  come  over  Jerus  had  proved 
that  the  prophets  had  been  right,  who  had  for  a 
long  time,  but  in  vain,  preached  genuine  repentance. 
This  did  not  prove  to  be  without  fruit  (cf  Zee  1  6). 
While  Uvii^  in  the  heathen  land,  thej^  naturally 
became  acquainted  with  heathendom  in  a  more 
crass  form.  But  even  if  many  of  the  Jews  were 
dc^ed  by  it,  in  general  the  relations  of  the  Israel- 
ites toward  the  idol-worshipping  Babylonians  were 
antagonistic,  and  they  became  all  the  more  Beat- 
ous  in  the  ooservance  of  those  reli^ous  rites  which 
could  be  practised  in  a  for^n  had,  such  as  rest 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  use  of  meats,  circumcision, 
and  others.  But  with  marked  seal  the  people 
turned  to  the  spiritual  storehouse  of  their  traditions, 
namely  their  sacred  Uterature.  They  collected  the 
laws,  the  history,  the  hymns,  and  treasured  them. 
It  was  also  a  noteworthy  progress  that  such  prophets 
as  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  recdved  prophetic 
visions  while  on  heathen  soil.  The  people  also 
learned  that  the  heathen,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
they  lived,  became  receptive  of  the  higher  truths  of 
Israel  s  reli^on.  Esp.  does  the  2d  part  of  Isa,  chs 
40-66,  show  that  they  began  to  understand  the 
missionary  calling  of  Icouel  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  Book  of  Dnl  reports  how  a  God-fearing  and 
law-abiding  Jew,  through  his  prophecies,  attained 
to  prominent  positions  of  influence  at 

2.  Daniel    the  courts  of  different  rulers.  From 

the  Book  of  Ezk  we  leam  that  the 
prophets  and  the  elders  cared  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  people,  and  that  they  held  meetii^,  at  which 
indeed  it  was  not  permitted  to  offer  sacnfices^ut 
at  which  the  wora  of  Jeh  was  prochumed.  Here 
we  find  the  b^nningg  of  what  afterward  waB  the 
synagogue-system. 

A  remarkable  picture  of  the  Jewish  diaspora  in 
UppOT  Egypt  is  furnished  by  recentW  discovered 

papyri  at  Elepheuitine.  From  these  it 
8.  Ele-  appears  that  in  the  6th  cent.  BC,  not 
^antine  only  a  large  and  flourisfains  Jewish 
f^pyri        colony  was  to  be  found  at  tUs  place, 

but  also  that  they  had  erected  here  a 
fine  temple  to  Jeh  where  th^  brou^t  thmx  sacrifices 
to  wUch  they  had  been  acctistomed  at  home.  In 
an  Aram,  letter,  still  preserved  and  dating  from  the 
year  411  BC,  and  which  is  addressed  to  the  governor 
Bagohi,  in  Judaea,  these  Jews  compliun  that  th^ 
temple  in  Y5b  (Elephantine,  near  Syene)  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  same  year.   It  also  states  that 
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this  temple  had  been  spared  on  one  occasion  by 
Cambyses,  who  was  in  Egypt  from  525  to  521  BC. 
The  answer  of  Bagohi  also  has  been  preserved,  and 
he  directs  that  the  temple  is  to  be  built  again  and 
tiiat  meal  offerings  and  incense  are  again  to  be  in- 
troduced. Probwly  intentionally,  mention  in  this 
lett^  is  made  only  of  the  unbloody  sacrifices,  while  in 
the  first  letter  burnt  sacrifices  also  are  named.  The 
sacrifioes  of  animals  by  the  Jews  would  probably  have 
aroused  too  much  the  anger  of  the  devotees  of  the 
divine  ram,  which  was  worshipped  at  Syene.  Up  to 
^e  present  time  we  knew  only  of  the  much  later 
temple  of  the  high  priest  Onias  IV  at  Leontopolis  (160 
BC).   Cf  Job,  Ani,  XII,  iii,  1-3;  BJ,  VII,  x,  2, 3. 

Vtt.  Ratam  from  tim  Exit  emdthtiRMitaruiion. 
— ^In  the  meanwhile  there  was  a  new  readjustment  of 
political  supremaCT  among  the  world- 
1.  Career    powers.      The  king,  Koresh 

of  Cyrus  (Cyrus),  first  made  himself  free  from 
the  supremacy  of  Media  which,  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  £k;batana,  became  a  part 
of  his  own  kingdom  (549  BC).  At  that  time  Na- 
bonidus  was  the  king  in  Babylon  (555-538  BC),  who 
was  not  displeased  at  the  collapse  of  t^e  kingdom 
oi  the  Medes,  but  soon  learned  that  the  new  ruler 
turned  out  to  be  a  greater  danger  to  himself,  as 
Cyrus  subjugated,  one  after  the  other,  the  smaller 
kingdoms  in  t^e  north.  But  Nabonidus  was  too 
unwarlike  to  meet  Cyrus.  He  confined  himself  to 
sending  his  son  witn  an  axmy  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  his  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lung  of  the  ly^dians,  Croesus,  who  was  related 
by  marriage  to  lung  Aatyages,  who  had  been  sub- 
dued by  Cyrus,  began  a  war  with  Cyrus,  after  he 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  Egypt  and  Sparta.  In 
year  546  BC,  he  crossed  the  nver  Ha^.  Cyrus 
approached  from  the  Tigris,  and  in  doing  so  already 
entered  Bab  territory,  conquered  Croesus,  took 
his  capital  city  Su'dis,  and  put  an  end  to  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  The  pious  Israelites  in  captivity, 
under  the  tutelage  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  watched  these 
events  with  the  greatest  of  interest.  For  the 
projAet  taught  them  from  the  beginning  to  see  in 
this  kii^  "the  delivem*,"  who  was  the  instrument 
of  Jeh  for  the  return  of  the  Israelites  out  of  captivity, 
and  of  whom  the  prophets  had  {predicted.  Ana 
this  expectation  was  fulfilled  with  remarki^le 
rapidity.  The  victorious  and  aggressive  king  of 
Persia  could  now  no  longer  be  permanently  checked, 
even  by  the  Bt^ylonians.  It  was  in  vain  that  King 
Natxmidus  had  caused  the  images  of  the  gods  from 
many  of  his  cities  to  be  taken  to  Babylon,  in  order 
to  make  the  capital  city  invincible.  This  city 
opened  its  doora  to  the  Pers  commander  U|d>aru 
(tiobiyas)  in  538  BC,  and  a  few  months  later  Cyrus 
himseu  entered  the  city.  This  king,  however,  was 
mild  and  conciliatory  in  his  treatment  of  the  people 
and  the  city.  He  did  not  destroy  the  city,  but 
commanded  only  that  a  |>ortion  of  the  walls  should 
be  rased.  However,  the  city  gradually,  in  the  course 
of  time,  became  ruins. 

Cyrus  also  won  the  good  will  and  favor  of  the 
subjugated  nations  by  respecting  their  reli^ons.  He 
returned  to  their  shrines  the  idols  of  Nabonidus,  that 
had  been  taken  away.  But  he  was  particularly  con- 
siderate of  the  Jews,  who  doubtless  had  compWned 
to  him  of  their  fate  and  had  made  known  to  him  their 
prophecies  regarding  him  as  the  coming  deliverer. 

In  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign  over  Babyton 
he  issued  an  edict  ^  Ch  S6  22  f ;  Ezr  1  1  m  that 
permitted  the  Jews  to  return  home, 
S.  First  with  the  command  that  they  should 
Return  again  erect  their  temple.  For  this 
onder  purpose  he  directed  that  the  temple- 
Zenibbftbel  vessels,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  nad 
taken  away  with  him.  should  be 
returned  to  them,  and  commandea  that  those 


Israelites  who  voluntarily  remained  in  Babylon 
should  contribute  money  for  the  restoration  of  the 
temple.  At  the  head  of  those  to  be  returned  stood 
Sheshbaszar,  who  is  probably  identical  with  Zerub- 
babel,  althou^  this  is  denied  by  some  scholars; 
and  also  the  priest,  Joshua,  a  grandson  of  the 
high  priest,  Seraiah,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  They  were  accomjianied  l:^ 
only  a  small  part  of  those  in  exile,  that  u  by  ^,360 
men  and  women  and  children,  male  and  female 
servants,  esp.  from  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin 
and  Levi,  but  of  the  last-mentioned  tribes  more 
priests  than  other  Levites.  After  several  months 
they  safely  arrived  in  Pal,  probably  537  BC.  Some 
of  them  settled  down  in  Jorus,  and  others  in  sur- 
rounding cities  and  villages.  They  erected  the 
altar  for  burnt  sacrifices,  bo  that  they  were  again 
able  in  the  7th  month  to  sacrifice  on  it. 

Building  the  temple. — The  cornerstone  of  the 
temple  was  also  solemnly  laid  at  that  time  in  the  2d 
year  of  the  Return  (Ezr  8  8ff)-  But  the  erection  of 
the  temple  must  have  been  interrupted  in  a  short 
time,  since  it  was  not  until  the  2d  year  of  Darius 
(520  BC),  at  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  prophets  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariah,  that  we  work  of  building  was 
energetically  prosecuted.  For  this  reason  many 
scholars  deny  this  cornerstone-laying  in  the  year 
536  BC.  However,  it  still  remiuns  thinkable  that 
several  attempts  were  made  at  this  work,  since  the 
young  colony  nad  many  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
Then,  too,  the  memoirs  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which 
have  been  worked  over  by  the  author  of  Ch,  report 
the  history  of  these  times  only  in  parts.  The  his- 
torical value  of  these  literary  sources  has  been  con- 
firmed by  tihose  Aram,  papyn  found  in  Upper  Egypt. 

In  the  year  516  BC,  after  4  years  of  building, 
the  temple  was  completed  and  dedicated.  After 
this  we  have  no  information  for  a 
8.  Ezra  period  of  68  years.  Then  we  learn 
and  that  Ezra,  the  scribe,  in  the  7th  year 

Nehemiah  of  Artaxerxes  I  (458  BC),  came  with 
a  new  caravan  of  about  1,500  men 
mth  women  and  children  from  Babylon  to  the 
Holy  Land.  He  had  secured  from  uie  king  the 
command  to  establish  again  in  the  land  of  the 
Jews  the  law,  in  which  ne  was  a  prominent  ex- 
pert, and  he  tried  to  do  this  by  earnest  admoni- 
tions and  instructive  discourses  addressed  to  the 
people.  The  acme  of  the  activity  of  Ezra  was  the 
meeting  of  the  people  described  in  Neh  8-10  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Taberaacles,  on  which  occasion  the 
entire  nation  solemnly  came  under  obligation  to 
observe  the  law.  According  to  the presentposition 
of  these  chapters  this  act  took  place  m  444  BC;  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  happened  before  the  arrival 
of  Nenemiah,  whose  name  would  accordingly  have 
to  be  eliminated  in  8  9.  This  pericope  would  then 
t>elong  to  the  memoirs  of  Ezra  and  not  to  those  of 
Nehemiah.  After  some  years  there  came  to  help 
Esra  in  his  WOTk,  Nehemiah,  a  {nous  Jew,  who  was 
a  cupbear^  to  the  kii^,  and  at  his  own  request 
was  granted  leave  of  absence  in  ordo:  to  hdp  the  city 
of  Jems,  which  he  had  heard  was  in  dire  straits. 
Its  walls  were  in  ruins,  as  the  neighboring  nations 
had  been  able  to  hinder  their  rebuilding,  and  even 
those  walls  of  the  city  that  had  been  hastily  re- 
stored, had  again  been  pulled  down.  Nehemiah 
came  in  the  year  445-444  BC  from  Shushan  to  Jems 
and  at  once  went  enei^tjcally  to  work  at  rebuildiiig 
the  walls.  Notwithstanding  all  oppositions  and  in- 
trigues of  malicious  neighbors,  tne  work  was  suc- 
eessfully  brought  to  a  close. 

The  hostile  agitations,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not 
caused  by  wid^read  envy  and  hatred  of  the  Jews 
among  ttie  neighboring  peoples,  had  a  religious 
ground.  Those  who  returned,  as  the  people  of 
Jeh,  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  peoples  living 
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round  about  them,  cap.  from  Uie  mixed  peoples 
of  Samaria.  Samaria  was  the  breeding-place  for 
this  hostility  against  Jerus.   The  governor  at  that 

Ce,  Sanballat,  was  the  head  of  this  hostile  league. 
Jews  had  declined  to  permit  the  Samaritans 
to  codperate  in  the  erection  of  the  temple  and 
would  have  no  religious  communion  with  them. 
The  Samaritans  had  taken  serious  offence  at  this, 
and  ihey  accordingly  did  all  they  could  to  prev^it 
the  building  of  the  widla  in  Jerus,  which  would  be 
a  hindrance  to  thrar  having  access  to  the  temple. 
But  Nehemiab's  trust  in  God  and  his  energy  over- 
came this  obstacle.  The  policy  of  exclusiveness, 
which  Eira  and  Nehemiah  on  this  occasion  and  at 
other  times  followed  out,  evinces  a  more  narrow 
mind  than  the  preSxilic  prophets  had  shown.  In 
the  refusal  of  intermarriage  with  the  people  living 
aroimd  them  th^  went  b^nd  the  Mosaic  law,  for 
they  even  demanded  tlist  tlioee  marrii^ses,  which 
the  ImtAitm  had  already  contracted  with  foreign 
women,  should  be  dissolved.  But  this  excluedveness 
was  the  outcome  of  legal  conscientiousness,  and  at 
Uiia  period  it  was  probably  necessary  for  the  self- 
[weerarvation  of  the  people  of  Jeh. 

Mtdachi. — From  the  prophecies  of  Malachi,  who 
was  almost  a  contemporary  of  the  two  mentioned, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  marriages  with  the  foreign 
women  had  also  brought  with  them  a  loosening  of 
eventhemostBacredfamily  ties  (Mai  2  14f).  After 
an  absence  of  12  years,  Nehemiah  again  returned 
toShushantothecourt;  and  when  he  later  returned 
to  Jerus  he  was  compelled  once  more  to  inau^^ate 
a  stringent  poUcy  agunst  the  lawlessness  which  was 
violating  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  aad  of  the 
Sabbath  commandment.  He  also  expelled  a  certain 
Manaaseh,  a  grandson  of  the  hi^  Ep^^'i  ^'^^ 
married  a  dau^ter  of  Sanballat.  This  ManasBdi, 
according  to  Jos  {ArU,  XI,  viii,  2),  erected  the 
sanctuary  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  established  the 
pnesdiood  at  that  place.  This  is  no  doubt  correct, 
^ese  accounts  of  Jos  are  often  combined  without 
cause  with  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  al- 
though they  transpired  about  1 10  years  earlier. 

The  history  of  tne  Jews  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
Pers  rule  is  little  known.  Under  Artaxerxes  III 
(Ochus),  they  were  compelled  to  suffer  much,  when 
th^  took  part  in  a  rebeUion  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Cyprians.  Mimy  Jews  were  at  that  time  b^ished 
to  Hyrcania  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  Fers  general,  Bagoses,  came  to  Jerus  and 
forced  his  way  even  into  the  temple  (Jos,  ArU,  XI, 
vii,  1).  He  undertook  to  install  as  high  priest,  in 
the  place  of  John  (Jochanan),  his  brother  Jtwhua 

i Jesus).  The  latt^,  however,  was  shun  by  the 
onner  in  the  t^ple.  For  the  first  time  the  office 
of  the  hi^  priest  appears  as  more  of  a  political 
position,  something  that  it  never  was  in  the  pre- 
exilic  times,  and  according  to  the  law  was  not  to  be. 

IW.  Thm  Jmwa  under  AUxandar  and  Hit  Sac* 
cmmmon. — As  the  Jews  were  then  tired  of  the  rule  of 
the  priests,  they  were  not  dissatisfied 
1.  ^read  with  the  victorious  career  of  Alex- 
of  Hdlen-  ander  tlie  Great.  He  appears  to 
im  have  assumed  a  friendly  attitude 

toirard  them,  even  if  the  story  reported 
by  Jos  (Anf,  XI,  viii,  4)  ia  scarcely  nistorical. 
Tne  successors  of  Aleunder  were  also,  as  a  rule, 
tolerant  in  rdigious  matters.  But  for  political  ana 
geograpl^cal  reasons.  Pal  suffered  severely  in  these 
times,  as  it  lay  between  Syria  and  Sgypt,  and  was  an 
object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  both  the  leading 
ruling  families  in  this  period,  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt  and  the  Seleucidae  in  Syria.  At  the  same 
time  Hellenism,  which  had  been  so  powerfully  ad- 
vanced by  Alexander  as  a  factor  of  civilization  and 
enlture,  penetrated  the  land  of  Israel  also.  Gr 
culture  and  language  spK-ead  soon  in  Pal  and  in  many 


places  was  supreme.  The  more  strict  adherents 
of  Judaism  recognized  in  this  a  danger  to  the  Mosaic 
order  of  life  and  religion,  and  all  the  more  zealously 
they  now  adhered  to  the  traditional  ordinances. 
These  were  called  the  hA^ldhlm,  or  the  Pious 
<^ kai^wijjlasidaioi,  1  Mace  2  42:  7  13;  2  Mace 
14  6).  The  world-transforming  Hellenistic  type 
of  thought  sprrad  esp.  among  the  aristocrats  and 
the  politically  prominent,  and  even  found  adherents 
among  the  pnests,  while  the  Mt^idhlm  belonged 
to  the  less  conspicuous  ranks  of  the  people. 

A  sbiig^e  for  life  and  death  was  caused  between 
tlifise  two  tendendee  hy  t^e  Syrian  king,  Antfocbua  IV 
(Eplphanes),  into  whose  hands  the  aover- 


3.  The 
Hasmo- 
nwins 


^^ty  of  Pal  had  fallen.  He  undertook 
notbuig  lesa  than  to  root  out  the  hated 


Jewish  relixlon.  In  the  year  168  BO  he 
commanded  that  the  teII^>le  of  Jeh  In 
Jenu  should  be  dedicated  to  tiie  Olym- 
pian Jm>iter  and  forbade  most  stringently  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  and  drcumdslon.  A  large  porUoD 
of  the  people  did  not  resist  Us  oppression,  but  adapted 
ttiemselvDS  to  tiiis  tyrannical  heathendom.  Ouien 
suffered  and  died  as  martyrs.  Einally  in  the  year  167 
BO  a  priest.  MattatiiiM.  gave  the  sbnal  for  a  deter- 
mined resistance,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  hit  brave 
sons,  the  Hasmoneans.  or  Maccabees.  First  hla  son  Judaa 
undertook  the  leadership  ot  the  f^thfuL  He  succeeded 
In  freeing  Jerus  from  the  Syrians.  He  restored  the 
temple  on  Mt.  Zion.  The  t«mplB  was  dedicated  anew 
and  was  Klven  over  to  the  old  cultus.  After  a  numt>er 
of  victorioua  campalgna.  Judas  Maccabaeus  died  the 
death  of  a  hero  In  l61  BO.  His  brother,  Jonathan,  who 
took  his  place  at  the  head  ot  the  movement,  tried  to 
aecure  the  Independence  of  tlie  land  rather  throiudi 
deliberate  planning  than  through  military  power.  He 
assumed,  in  addition  to  his  secular  power,  also  Uie  high- 

Ertestly  dignity.  After  his  death  by  violence  in  143  BO, 
s  was  succeeded  by  Us  brother  Sunon  as  the  bearer  or 
this  double  honor.  The  Hasmoneans.  however,  r^tldly 
became  worldly  minded  and  lost  the  sympathies  of  the 
AfttMAim.  The  son  of  Smoa.  John  Hyrcanua  (13G-106 
BC),  broke  entirely  with  the  Pious,  and  hla  family,  after 
his  noath,  ranw  to  an  end  In  dlssrac^ul  struggles  for 

Btwer.  The  rule  of  the  land  feU  Into  the  nuids  of 
erod.  a  tyrant  ot  Idumaean  origin,  who  was  supported 
by  the  Romans.  Prom  37  BO  Iw  was  the  recognised  king 
of  Judah.    See  Asuomeans;  Maocabubb. 

IX.  Thm  Roman*, — After  the  death  of  Herod 
(4  BC),  the  kingdom^  according  to  his  last  will,  was 
to  be  divided  among  his  three  sons. 

1.  Division  Archelaus  received  Judaea;  Antipas, 
of  Territory  Galilee  and  Peraea;  Philip,  the  border 

lands  in  the  north.  However  ^Arche- 
laus was  soon  deposed  by  the  Romans  (6  aD),  and 
Judaea  was  made  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria, 
but  was  put  under  a  special  Roman  procurator,  who 
resided  m  Caesarea.  These  procurators  (of  whom 
the  best  known  was  Pontius  Pilate,  26-^  AD),  had 
no  other  object  than  to  plunder  the  land  and  the 
people. 

In  this  way  a  conflict  was  gradually  generated 
between  the  people  and  thdr  oppressors,  which 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  Jerus  by 

2.  Deatmc-  the  Romans  in  70  AD.  As  early  as 
tion  of  40  AD  this  rupture  almost  took  place, 
Jerusalem  when  the  Syrian  legate  Petronius,  at 
by  the  the  command  of  Caligula,  imdertook 
Romans       to  place  a  statue  of  the  emperor  in 

the  temple  of  Jerus.  On  this  occasion 
Kin^  Agrippa  I,  who  was  again  ruling  the  whole 
territory  of  Hnod.  succeeded  in  adjusting  the 
conflict.  His  son  Agrippa  II  was  given  a  much 
smaller  kingdom  (40-100  AD).  He,  too,  sought  to 
prevent  the  people  from  undertaking  a  struggle 
with  the  Romans,  but  in  vain.  By  his  unscrupulous 
treatment  of  the  people,  the  procurator  Gessius 
Florus  drove  the  Jews  into  an  insurrection.  The 
party  of  the  Zealots  gained  the  upper  hand.  Florus 
was  compelled  to  leave  Jerus  (66  AD).  Even  the 
good-sised  army  which  Cestius  Gtdlus  commanded 
could  not  get  mntrol  of  the  city,  but  was  completely 
overpowered  by  the  Jews  on  its  retreat  at  Beth- 
horon.  Now  the  entire  country  rose  in  r^3elli<m. 
The  Romans,  under  the  lead^ship  of  Vespasian, 
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advanced  ^th  conBiderable  power  flnd  first  con- 
quered Galilee,  then  under  Jos  (67  AD).  In  Jerus, 
in  the  meanwhile,  different  parties  of  the  Jews  were 
still  fighting  each  other.  Titus,  the  son  of  Ves- 
pasian, took  the  chief  command  after  Vespasian 
had  already  conquered  the  E.  Jordan  countiy  and 
the  western  coast,  but  had  hastened  to  Rome  in 
order  to  become  emperor.  Titus  completely  sur- 
rounded the  city  a  few  days  before  the  Passover 
festival  in  the  year  70.  On  the  northern  side  the 
Romans  first  broke  through  the  first  and  newest 
city  wall,  and  after  that  the  second.  The  third 
offered  a  longer  resistance,  and  at  the  same  time 
famine  wrou^t  havoc  in  Jerus.  At  last  the  battle 
raged  about  the  temple,  during  which  this  structure 
vent  up  in  flames.  According  to  the  full  descrip- 
tion by  Jos  iBJ,  VI,  Iv,  3  ff),  Titus  tried  to  prevrait 
the  destruction  of  the  temple;  according  to  Sul- 
picius  Severus  {Chron.  II,  20),  however,  this  de- 
struction was  just  what  he  wanted.  A  few  forti- 
fied places  yet  maintained  themselves  after  the  fall 
of  Jems,  e.g.  Machaerus  in  the  E.  Jordan  country, 
but  they  could  not  hold  out  very  long. 

Later  inmrreUion  of  Bar-Cochba. — Once  again 
the  natural  ambition  for  independence  burst  out 
in  the  insurrection  of  Bar-<]k>chba  (132-36  AD). 
Pious  teachers  of  the  law,  esp.  Rabbi  Akiba,  had 
enldndled  this  fiire,  in  order  to  rid  the  country  of  the 
rule  of  the  Genules.  However,  notwithstanding 
some  temporary  successes,  this  insurrection  was 
hopeless.  Both  the  city  and  the  country  were 
desolated  by  the  enraged  Romans  still  more  fear- 
fully, and  were  depopulated  still  more  than  in  70. 
From  that  time  Jerus  was  lost  to  the  Jews.  They 
lived  on  without  a  country  of  their  own,  without 
any  political  organization,  without  a  sanctuary, 
in  the  Diaspora  among  the  nations. 

The  spiritu^  and  religious  life  of  the  Jews  during 
the  period  preceding  the  dissolution  of  the  state 
was  determined  particularly  by  the 
8.  Spiritual  legalistic  character  of  their  ideaJis  and 
Life  of  the  their  opposition  to  Hellenism.  Their 
Period  religion  liad  become  formalistic  to  a 
great  extent  since  thedr  return  from 
the  enle.  Ine  greatest  emphasis  was  lud  on  obe- 
dience to  the  traditional  ordinances,  and  these  latter 
woe  chiefly  expositions  of  ceremonial  usurpers. 

Appearance  of  Jeme  Christ. — The  crown  of  the 
history  of  Israel-Judah  was  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Looked  at  superficially,  it  may  indeed 
appear  as  though  His  person  and  His  life  had  but 
little  affected  the  development  of  the  national  his- 
twy  of  Israel,  l^iwever,  more  closely  viewed,  we 
shall  see  that  this  oitire  hist^^  has  its  gpai  in  Him 
and  finds  its  realization  in  Him.  After  full  fruit 
had  developed  out  of  this  stock,  the  latter  withered 
and  died.  He  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  salvation  for 
all  mankind. 

LiTSBA.TURs. — The  earliest  historian  of  Israel  wm  the 
Jew,  Flavlus  Josephus,  In  the  let  Christian  cent.  Hte 


example  found  few  followers  In  the  early  church,  and 

 pic" 

Jcally  Dy 

his  2>«  Cintate  Dei.    It  was  only  In  the  17th  cent,  that  a 


we  mention  only  the  Chronicle  of  Sulpldus  Sevenis. 
The  subject  Is  handled  theologically  by  Augustine  In 


keen  hiterest  was  awakcnod  In  this  suhj€>ct.  Of  esp. 
James  Usher,  Annalei  Velerii  »t  Novi  TeatameTUi,  London, 
1605;  J.  B.  Bousset,  Discoura  «ur  rkittoire  univertelle, 
Paris,  1681;  Humphrey  Prtdeaux,  The  Old  and  the  JV«u> 
Teatament  Connected  tn  the  History  of  the  Jew  and 
Neighboring  Nalioni,  2  TOls,  London,  17lS;  S.  Shukford, 
Th4  Sacred  and  Profane  H\»tory  of  the  World  Connected, 
LoDdon,  1727,  this  work  treatmg  the  subject  apologetU 
cally  against  the  Deiste.  C(  also  J.  Saurln,  Ditcourt 
kxetortquea,  Amsterdam.  1720.  Ooccelufl  and  his  school 
systematized  this  history  on  the  basis  of  their  theological 
tenets,  e.K.  Ourtler,  Syetema  theol.  prophetiea,  Frankfurt, 
1724.  More  systematic  is  the  work  of  vitringa,  Hypotht- 
tia  hiatoriae  et  chronologiae  aacrat,  Frankfurt,  1708.  The 
Lutheran  church  furnished  the  excellent  work  of  Franz 
Budde,  Hiaioria  Bcclea.  Valeria  Teatamenti,  Jena,  1715. 
In  the  18th  cent.,  Bengel's  school  furnished  some  good 
histories  of  Israel,  such  as  M.  F.  Boob's  Einleitung  in  die 
bM.  Qaachiehte,  1700.    More  popular  Is  the  woik  of  J. 


J.  Bsm.  The  best  CaOiollc  woA  from  tbli  time  la  J. 
Jahn's  AnhaMUaia.ia02:  whSle  Uw  Batlraulistfc  period 
fumlibed  Loronz  Bauer's  ataehiehia  dtr  hebr.  Nation, 
1800.  In  the  10th  cent,  the  ratlonallatlc  and  the  con- 
servatlve  tendencies  run  parallel,  and  a  new  Impulse 
was  glveD  to  the  study  of  this  tdstory  by  the  phenomeDal 
archaeological  finds  In  Egypt  and  In  As^ila  and  Babylon. 
Oritlcal  reconstruction  of  Israel's  history  characterlzca 
the  works  of  Beuss,  Oraf,  Kuenen,  Wellnauaen.  Other 
works  of  prominence  are  the  Qetehichie  dei  Volkat  OoUea, 
by  Ewala;  Kurtz.  Qcnchichta  dee  alien  Bundea  (^ese  are 
tpl):  HItzIg.  OMchicU*  dee  Volkea  IiraeL,  wit^  critical 
tAuieacy.  The  worlc  of  August  Koehler.  £A&r6iicA  dtr 
hibiitchan  Oaachichle,  AT.  is  pudUVB.  irtlU  WflUfaaiwn'B 
Oriehir-hta  laraiU  is  a  clasaic  of  UlA  advanced  sthool. 
ODior  works  raostljr  critical  are  Uu)  Ustoriee  of  RetiaD, 
Kijt>iii.'n.  stadfl,  Wui^Br.  Plepenbring,  ComUI.  Uutte. 
ChcyEio,  and  othsrs.  KIttel'a  Qatchv:fiit  Jtr  Het>ra«r 
(CM)  la  more  moderatfi  In  urna.  For  the  NT  Lbs  richest 
NtareboUNo  Is  Bch(U«r'«  OtichiehU  daa  fAduehsn  VaUtn 
im  Zeiialter  Jestt  CKritli  (tr^);  Haosrath's  NevUtlOr- 
mrnlicKa  ZeitgeacKiMa  is  also  good.  FroiD  tho  Jowlsti 
stsndpolnt  this  Ufswry  has  bwn  treated  hy  a,  Pried- 
Idnddr,  Qttzhichtt  d*»  Irrarl-Vlrikea;  and  J.  tit.  Jost. 
fferehitiHa  dar  iaraalilan;  MorltZ  R&phall.  Patt^ibticat 
Hiaiorg  of  th*  Java  /ram  tha  Cloa»  of  thg  OT  tiU  tA*  D»- 
<lruclioa  q/ IXe  Second  T*mpie,  in  the  Vr«r  70. 

Among  BngUah  wqrks  may  be  espBc^aUy  mBntloned 
Milman's  nUtcra  of  lA*  Jttpt  and  Stanley'^.  l.<>ttvf«4  »t 
(he  ItistiTv  (•/ ifie  Jfwifk  fAurcA,  with  sjni^i(>r  wurks  by 
OlLluj  Ulid  Lllllofd. 

American  works  on  the  subject  from  the  critical  point 
of  view  are  a  Hiatorv  of  the  Heb  People,  by  Kent,  and  a 
Hiatory  of  the  Jewiah  People  by  Kent  and  Rlggs  In  the 
"Historical  Series  for  Bible  Students."  published  by 
Messrs.  Scribner.  Ct  also  McCurdy.  Nietory,  Propheeu 
and  tha UonKmanU;  Toy,  Judatamand  Chriaiianity;  H.P. 
Smith.  OT  Hilortf, 
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LiTKXATURI 

/.  7hm  Firet  Period. — ^The  circumstances  leading 
up  to  the  foundation  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  of 

Israel,  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Ten 
1.  The  Two  Tribes,  have  been  detailed  under  the 
Kingdoms    heading  Kingdom  of  Jddah.  From 

a  secular  point  of  view  It  would  be 
more  natural  to  regard  the  latter  as  an  offshoot  from 
the  former,  rather  than  the  converse.  But  not  only 
is  the  kingdom  of  Judah  of  paramount  importance 
in  respect  of  both  religion  and  literature,  but  its 
government  also  was  in  the  hands  of  a  single  dy- 
nasty, whereas  that  of  the  Northern  Kingdom 
chan^d  hands  no  less  than  8 1,  during  the  two  and 
a  half  cents,  of  its  existence.  Moreover,  the  South- 
em  Kingdom  lasted  about  twice  as  long  as  the  other. 

No  sooner  had  Jeroboam  I  been  elected  the  first 
ruler  of  the  newly  founded  state  than  he  set  about 

managing  its  affairs  with  the  ei . 
8.  The  Ist  for  which  he  wss  distinguished  (1 
SjnusQr      11  28).   To  complete  the  disruption 

he  established  a  sanctuary  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  Jerus  (Hos  8  14),  with  its  own  order 
of  priests  (2  Ch  11  14;  18  0),  and  founded  two 
capital  cities,  Shechem  on  the  W.  and  Penuel  on 
the  E.  of  the  Jordan  (1  K  12  25).  Peace  seems  to- 
have  been  maintained  between  the  rival  govern- 
ments during  the  17  years'  reien  of  Rehoboiam,  but 
on  the  accesuon  of  his  son  Aoijah  war  broke  out 
(1  K  U  6.7;  ZCblZZfT).  Shortly  afterward 
Jeroboam  died  and  was  succeeded  by  hu  son  Nadab, 
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who  was  a  year  lat^  aaBaaainated,  and  the  Ist 
Dynasty  came  to  an  end,  after  an  existence  of  23 
years,  being  limited,  in  fact,  to  a  single  reign. 

The  turn  of  the  tribe  of  lasachar  came  next. 
They  had  not  yet  given  a  ruler  to  Israel;  they  could 

claim  none  of  the  judgea,  but  they 
8.  The  nd  had  taken  th«r  part  at  tine  assembling 
I>7iu>ty      of  the  tribes  under  Deborah  and 

Barak  of  Naphtali.  Baasha  began 
his  reign  of  24  years  by  extirpating  the  house  of  his 
predecessor  (1  K  16  29),  just  as  the  'AbbAsids 
annihilated  the  Umeiyads.  The  capital  was  now 
Tirzah  (1  K  li  17:  Cant  6  4),  a  site  not  yet 
identified.  His  Judaean  contemporary  was  Asa 
(q.v.),  who,  like  his  father  Abijah,  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Syrians  against  the  Northern  Kingdom. 
Baasha  was  unequal  to  the  double  contest  and  was 
foxed  to  eraouate  the  ground  he  had  gained.  Bia 
son  Elah  was  assasmnated  after  a  reign  of  a  year, 
as  he  himself  had  assassinated  the  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  and  his  entire 
family  and  adherents  were  massacred  (1  K  16  II). 

The  name  of  the  assaaain  was  Zimri,  an  officer  of 
the  charioteers,  of  imknown  origin  and  tribe.  But 

the  kingship  was  always  elective,  and 

4.  Civil  War  the  army  chose  Omri,  the  commander-' 

in-chief,  who  bemeged  and  took  Tir- 
tah,  Zimri  setting  the  palace  on  fire  by  his  own 
hand  and  perishing  in  tne  flames.  A  second  pre- 
tender, Tibni,  a  name  found  in  Phoenician  and 
Assyrian,  of  unknown  origin,  s;)rang  up.  He  was 
quickly  disposed  of,  and  securi^  of  govemmoit 
•  was  lefistaolished. 

n.  Period  of  thm  Syrian  Wm.—Tha  founder  of 
the  new  dynasty  was  Omri.  By  this  time  the 
Northern  Kingdom  was  so  much  a 
1.  The  nid  imited  whole  that  the  distinctions  of 
Djnu^  tribe  were  forgotten.  We  do  not  know 
to  what  tribe  Omri  and  his  successors 
belonged.  With  Omri  the  political  sphere  of  action 
of  Israel  became  wider  than  it  had  been  before,  and 
its  intmial  affairs  more  settled.  His  civil  code 
was  in  force  long  after  his  dynasty  was  extinct,  and 
ms  adopted  in  the  Southern  Kin^om  (Mic  6  16). 
The  capital  city,  the  site  of  which  he  chose,  has 
remuned  a  place  of  human  habitation  till  the 
present  day.  Within  the  last  few  years,  remains  of 
his  building  have  been  recovered,  showing  a  great 
advance  in  that  art  from  those  believed  to  go  back 
to  Rdioboam  and  Solomon.  He  was.  however, 
unfortunate  in  his  rebtUms  irith  Syria,  having  lost 
some  towns  and  been  forced  to  grant  certun  trading 
concessions  to  his  northern  neighbors  (1  K  M  34). 
But  he  was  so  great  a  kingthat  loi^  after  his  death 
the  IQngdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was  known  to  the 
Aevrians  as  "the  house  of  Omri." 

Oontemporari^  with  this  dynasty,  there  occurred 
a  revival  m  the  Phoen  power,  which  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  Israelite  kings 

5.  World-  and  peoide,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Politics  Asaj^iana  once  more  began  to  inter- 
fere with  Syrian  politioa.  The  North- 
em  Kingdom  now  b^an  to  puy  a  part  in  the  game 
of  worid-poUtics.  -  There  was  peace  with  Judah, 
and  alliance  wil^  Phoenicia  was  cemented  hy  the 
marriage  of  Ahab,  it  seems  after  his  father's  death, 
with  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal  (1  K  16  31). 
This  led  to  the  erection  of  a  temple  in  Samaria  in 
which  the  Tyriw  Baal  was  worshipped,  while  side 
by  side  with  it  the  worship  of  Jeh  was  carried  on  as 
before.  It  seems  as  if  the  people  had  fallen  back 
from  the  pure  monotheism  of  Moses  and  David 
into  what  is  known  as  henotheism.  Against  this 
relapse  Elijah  protested  with  final  success.  Ahab 
was  a  wise  and  skilful  soldier,  without  rashness,  but 
dso  without  decision.  He  defeated  a  Syrian  coali- 
tion in  two  e'^"*p<"E"«  (1  K  SO)  and  imposed  on 


Ben-hadad  the  same  conditions  which  the  latter  had 
imposed  on  Omri.  With  the  close  ot  the  reign  of 
Asa  in  Judah,  war  ceased  between  the  two  Israelite 
kingdoms  and  the  two  kings  for  the  first  time  became 
friends  and  fought  side  bv  side  (1  K  22).  In  the 
reign  of  Ahab  we  note  the  beginning  of  decay  in  the 
state  in  r^ard  to  personal  liberty  and  eaual  justice. 
The  tragedy  of  Naboth's  vineyard  would  not  have 
hi^ipened  but  for  the  influent  of  IVrian  ideas,  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  the  famous  windmill  which 
stands  hy  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci  at  Potsdam.  A 
further  improvement  in  the  art  of  building  took 
place  in  this  reign.  The  palace  of  Ahab,  which  has 
recently  been  recovered  by  the  excavations  carried 
on  by  the  Harvard  Univo^ty  Expedition  under 
Dr.  G.  A.  Reisner.  shows  a  marked  advance  in  fin^ 
neas  of  workmanaiup  upon  that  of  Omri. 

The  object  of  Ben-hadad's  attack  upon  Ahab 
seems  to  have  been  to  compel  him  to  join  a  league 

founded  to  resist  the  encroaclimentB  of 
8.  Battle  Assyria  upon  the  coimtriee  bordering 
(tfKukU     upon  the  Mediterranean.    The  con- 

fedwates,  who  were  led  by  Ben-hadad, 
and  of  whom  Ahab  was  one,  were  defeated  by  Shal- 
maneser  II  in  the  battle  of  Karkar.  The  date  is 
known  from  the  inscriptions  to  have  been  the  y%ar 
854-853.  It  is  the  first  quite  certain  date  in  flth 
historv,  and  from  it  the  earlier  dates  must  be  reck- 
oned by  working  backward.  Ahab  seems  to  have 
seised  the  moment  of  Syria's  weakness  to  exact 
force  the  fulfilment  of  thdr  agreemoit  on  the  part 
of  Ben-hadad  (1  K  32). 

On  tiie  other  hand,  the  king  of  Moab,  Mesha, 
appears  to  have  turned  the  same  disaster  to  account 

by  throwiiig  off  his  alliance  to 
4.  Loss  of  Israel,  which  dated  from  the  time  of 
Territory     David,  but  had  apparently  lapsed 

until  it  was  enforced  anew  oy  Omri 
(MS,  11.  4ff,  but  1,  8  makes  Omri's  reign  •\-  half 
Ahab's«40  years).  Ahab's  son  and  successor 
Jehoram  (omitting  Ahaiiah,  who  is  chiefly  notable 
as  a  deinitee  of  Baal-iebub,  the  god  of  Ekron)^  with 
the  aid  of  Jehoehi^hat  and  his  vsas^,  the  king  of 
Edom,  attempted  to  recover  his  rights,  but  in  vun 
(2  K  8).  It  ma^  have  be«i  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  tlus  expedition  that  the  Syrians 
again  besieged  Samaria  and  reduced  it  to  great 
struts  (2  K  6  24:  7),  but  the  date  is  uncertain. 
Jehoram  repUed  with  a  counterattack  upon  the  £. 
of  the  Jordan. 

It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  his  coimection  irith  ^ 
king  (rf  Judah  that  J^nam  so  far  modified  the 

worship  and  ritual  as  to  remove  the 
6.  Reform  worst  innovations  which  had  come  to 
of  Religion  prevail  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  (2  K 

8  1-3).  But  these  half-measures  did 
not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
revolution  which  followed  both  he  and  his  dynasty 
were  swept  awav.  The  dynastv  had  lasted,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bib.  account,  leas  than  half  a  cmtury. 

The  rd^^uB  reformation^  or  rather  revohitimt, 
which  swept  away  almost  entuely  both  royal  houses, 

bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to 
6.  Revoln-  the  WahnAbt  rimng  in  Arabia  at  the 
tim  bef;inning  of  the  18th  cent.   It  took 

its  origin  from  prophetism  (1  K  19 
16),  and  was  supported  by  the  Rechabite  Jonadab. 
The  object  of  tne  movement  headed  by  Jehu  was 
uonunuly  to  revenge  liie  pr^heta  of  Jeh  put  to 
death  by  order  of  JesebeL  but  in  reality  it  was  much 
wider  and  umed  at  notning  less  than  rooUng  out 
the  Baal-worship  altc«ether,  and  enforcing  a  rettun 
to  the  primitive  faith  and  worship.  Just  as  the 
WahhAbte  went  back  to  Mohammed's  doctrine,  as 
contfuned  in  the  Kor'&u  and  the  Tradition,  and  as 
the  Rechabites  preserved  the  wmplicity  of  the  early 
desert  life,  so  Jehu  went  back  to  the  state  of  things 
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BB  they  were  at  the  foandation  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  under  Jeroboam  I. 

Jehu's  reforms  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and 
the  whole  dynasty  of  Omri,  which  was  responsible 
for  the  innovations,  was  annihilated 

7.  IVtti  like  its  predecessors.  The  religious 
Dynas^      fervor,  however,  soon  subuded,  and 

Jehu's  reign  ended  in  disaster.  Ha^ 
zacl,  whose  armies  had  been  exterminated  by  the 
forces  of  Aswria,  turned  his  attention  to  the  eastern 
territory  of  Israel.  In  the  turbulent  land  of  Gilead, 
the  home  of  Elijah,  disappointed  in  its  hopes  of 
Jehu,  he  quickly  established  his  supremacy  (2  K 
10  32  £F).  Jehu  also  appreciated  the  significance 
of  the  victories  of  Assyna,  and  was  wise  enou|^  to 
send  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  II.  This  was  in  the 
year  842.  Under  his  son  and  successor  Jehoahas  the 
fortimes  of  Israel  continued  to  decline,  until  Hasael 
imposed  upon  it  the  most  humiliating  conditions 
(Am  1  3-5:  2  K  13  1  f!). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  however, 
the  tide  began  to  turn,  under  the  leadership  of  a 

military  genius  whose  name  has  not 

8.  Renewed  been  recorded  (2  K  18  6);  and  the 
Proqteri^    improvement   continued,   after  the 

death  of  Hazael,  under  his  son  Je- 
hoaeh  (Joash),  who  even  besieged  and  plundered 
Jems  (2  K  14  8  ff).  But  it  was  not  untu  the  long 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II,  son  of  Jehoash,  that  the  fron- 
tiers of  Israel,  were,  for  the  first  time  smce  the  ban- 
ning of  the  kingdom,  restored  to  their  ideal  limits. 
Ev^  Damascus  and  Hamath  were  subdued  (2  K 
14  28).  But  the  prosperity  was  superficial.  Jero- 
boam 11  stood  at  the  nead  of  a  military  oligarchy, 
who  crushed  the  great  mass  of  the  people  under  them. 
The  tribune  of  the  plebs  at  this  time  was  Amos  of 
Tekoa.  His  Cassandra-like  utterances  soon  ful- 
filled themselves.  The  dynasty,  which  had  been 
founded  in  blood  and  had  lasted  some  90  years, 
on  the  accesssion  of  Jeroboam's  son  Zachariah  gave 
place  to  12  years  of  anarchy. 
Zachariah  was  ahnost  momediately  assssdnated 
Shallum,  who  within  a  month  was  in  turn  assas- 
sinated by  Menahem,  a  soldier  of  the 

9.  Anaxtl^  tribe  of  Gad,  stationed  in  Uriah,  to 

avenge  the  death  of  his  master.  The 
low  social  condition  of  Israel  at  this  time  is  de- 
picted in  the  pages  of  Hos.   The  atrocities  per- 

Eetrated  by  the  soldiers  of  Menahem  are  mentioned 
y  Job  (Ani,  IX,  xi,  1). 

in.  DmeSnm  and  F*JL — Meantime  Pul  or  Pulu 
had  founded  the  second  Aasyr  empire  under  the 
name  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  Before 
1.  Loss  of  conquering  Babylonia,  he  broke  the 
Independ-  power  of  the  Hittites  in  the  W.,  and 
ance  made  himself  master  of  the  routes 

leading  to  the  Phoen  seaporte.  As 
the  eclipse  of  the  Assyr  power  had  allowed  the 
expansion  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  II,  so  its  revival 
now  crushed  the  indepmdence  of  the  nation  for- 
ever. Menahem  bougnt  stability  for  his  throne  by 
the  payment  of  an  immense  bribe  of  1,000  talents 
of  silver,  or  $2,000,000,  reckoning  the  silver  talent 
at  $2,000.  The  money  was  raised  by  means  of  an 
~  assessment  of  50  talents  each  upon  all  the  men  of 
known  wetdth.  The  payment  of  this  tribute  is 
mentioned  on  the  Assyr  monuments,  the  date  being 
738. 

Menahran  realpied  10  years.  Wia  son  Pekahiah 
was,  soon  af  ter  nis  accession,  assassinated  by  one 

of  his  own  captains,  Pekah,  son  of 
S*  Decline  Remaliah,  who  established  himself, 

with  the  help  of  some  Gileadites,  as 
king.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Rezin  of  Damas- 
cus against  Israel,  defeating  Ahaz  in  two  pitched 
battles,  taking  numerous  captives,  and  even  reach- 
ing the  walls  of  Jems.   The  result  was  disastrous 


to  both  allies.  Ahas  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Assyr^ 
ians.  Tiglath-pileser  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and  deported  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
and  Eastern  Pal.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  re- 
duced to  the  dimensions  of  the  later  province  of 
Samaria.  Fekah  himself  was  assassinated  by  Ho- 
shea,  who  became  king  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Assyr  overlord.  The  depopulated  provinces  were 
filled  with  colonists  from  the  conquered  countries  of 
the  East.    The  year  is  734. 

Hoshea  was  never  an  independent  king,  but  the 
mere  vassal  of  Assyria.   He  was  foolish  enough  to 

withhold  the  annual  tribute,  and  to 
8.  Eztinc-  turn  to  Egypt  for  succor.  Meanwhile 
tion  Tif^th-pUeser  III  had  been  succeeded 

by  Shalmaneser  IV.  This  king  laid 
Aegfi  to  Samaria,  but  died  during  the  siege.  The 
city  was  taken  by  his  successor  Sargon,  who  had 
seized  the  throne,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  722. 

The  Northern  Kingdom  had  lasted  240  years, 
which  fall  into  three  periods  of  about  80  years  each, 

the  middle  period  being  the  period  of 
4.  Sum-  the  Syrian  wars.  As  it  was  fulW  formed 
maxy  when  it  broke  off  from  the  Southern 

Kingd(Hn,  its  history  shows  no  develop- 
ment or  evolution,  but  is  made  up  of  undulations  of 
prosperity  and  of  decline.  It  was  at  its  best  imme- 
diately Euter  its  foundation,  and  agun  under  Jero- 
boam II.  It  was  strong  under  Baasha,  Omri  and 
Ahab,  but  generally  weak  under  the  other  kings. 
Every  change  of  dynasty  meant  a  (leriod  of  anarchy, 
when  the  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  in- 
vader. The  fortunes  of  Israel  depended  entirely 
on  those  of  Assyria.  When  Assyria  was  weak, 
Israel  was  strong.  Given  the  advance  of  Assyria, 
the  destmction  of  Israel  was  certain.  This  was 
necessary  and  was  clearly  foreseen  by  Hosea  (9  3. 
etc) .  The  wonder  is  that  the  littie  state,  surrounded 
by  such  powerful  neighbora,  lasted  as  long  as  it 
did.   See,  further,  Israel,  Histobt  ov,  V.' 

LiTxaxTUBx. — Th«    most    important    works  are 

Ewald,  Oetchichte  de*  Volket  Israel  <ET  by  MarUnean 
and  Olover);  Wellhanaen,  Qetchiehte  Jtraelt;  Deren- 
bourg.  Btaai  vur  Fhittoir^  .  .  .  .  d*  ta  PaUatitM;  and 
there  are  many  more.  Bwald  Is  best  known  to  Eng. 
readers  tbrougn  the  medium  of  Dean  Stanley's  Ltctvret 
on  the  Bittarv  of  tk4  Jewith  Church.  See  further  under 
Chsomoloot;  ubabLv  sod  arts,  on  bidlvldual  kings. 

Thomas  Hunter  Weir 
ISRAEL,  RELIGIOir  OP: 

I.   Introductiom;    HibtobicaI'  Conbideration  or 
THK  Relioion  or  Israkl 

II.     HiSTORICAIi  OCTLINE 

1.  Pre-MoBolc  Religion  of  the  Ancestors  of  Israel 

(1)  The  Traditional  Vtev 

[2)  The  Modem  View 

i3)  A  Higher  Conception  of  the  Deity;  'ilu.  *<I 
c4i  Totemlsm,  Anlmlnn,  etc 

(5)  Oonceptton  of  God 

(6)  CultUB 

2.  The  Mosaic  Covenant  with  Jehovah 

(1)  The  Covenant-Idea 

(2)  The  Covenant-Ood,  Jehovah 

(3)  Monotheism  of  Moses 

(4)  Impossibility  of  Bepnsentlng  Jehovah  by  an 
Image 

(5)  Ethical  Character  of  the  God  of  Moses 
(fi)  The  Theocracy 

h)  The  Mosaic  Cultus 

3.  The  Religion  of  iGrael  before  the  Sth  Century  BO 

(1)  Dec^  of  Religion  In  Canaan 

(2)  The  Theocratic  Kingdom 

(3)  Religious  Ideals  of  the  Psalms  from  the 
Time  of  David 

(4)  Wisdom  Literature  from  the  Time  of  Solo- 
mon 

(5)  The  Sanctuary  on  Mt.  ZIon 

(6)  The  Religion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Epfaralm 

(7)  EUJah  and  Ellsha 

4.  Development  of  the  Religion  of  Israel  from  the 
Sth  Cent.  BC  to  the  £xUe 

1)  The  Writing  Prophets 

2)  Their  Opposition  to  the  Cultus 

3)  Their  Preaching  of  the  Judgment 
]*)  Their  Messianic  Promises 
5)  Reformations 
.6)  Destruction  of  Jerusalem 
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5.  Th©  Babylonian  Bzfl« 

(1)  Sidrttual  Puriflcatdoa  through  the  Exfle 

(2)  Retatlons  to  the  Gentile  World 

0.  jtoUslon  of  the  Poat^xlUc  Period 

(1)  life  under  the  LkV 

(2)  HeUenism 

(3)  Pharisees  and  Sadduceea 

(4)  Essenes 

(ft)  Positive  OonnecUons  between  Judaism  and 

HeUenism 
(6)  Apocalyptic  Literature 
m.  Concldbion:  Chabactikibtic  Fkatcbbs  of  tbb 
RsLiaioN  or  Ibbael 

1.  The  UrlDK  God 

2.  The  Reladon  of  Man  to  This  Ood 
IjraBATtraa 

/.  Jntroduetion. — In  former  times  it  was  the 
rale  to  draw  out  of  the  OT  its  religious  contents 
OD^  for  doccmatie  puipoees^  without  making  any 
distinction  oetween  the  different  books.  These 
writii^  were  all  r^arded  as  the  documents  of  the 
Divine  revelation  which  had  been  given  to  this 
people  alone  and  not  to  others.  At  the  present 
time  the  first  inquiiy  in  the  study  of  these  books 
deals  historically  with  the  religious  development 
of  the  Israelites.  This  religion  was  not  of  a  strictly 
uniform  nature,  but  is  charaeteriiod  by  a  deru- 
oiHnent  and  a  growth,  and  in  the  centimes  which 
are  covered  by  the  OT  books  it  has  passed  through 
many  changes.  Then,  too,  in  the  different  periods 
of  this  development  there  were  various  religioua 
trends  among  the  people  and  very  different  degrees 
in  the  extent  of  their  reUgious  knowledge.  The 
common  people  were  at  times  still  entaxigled  in 
crude  heathen  ideas,  while  the  bearers  oi  a  higher 
IMvine  light  ranked  vastly  above  them.  And  even 
in  those  times,  when  these  enlightened  teachers 
secured  full  recognition,  there  occurred  relapses 
into  lower  forms  of  reli^on  on  the  part  of  the  masses, 
esp.  because  the  influence  of  the  nations  surround- 
ing Israel  at  all  times  made  itself  felt  in  the  reli^ous 
life  uid  thou^ta  of  the  latter.  And  even  when  the 
correct  teacmngs  were  accepted  by  the  people,  a 
malfwmation  of  the  entire  reti^on  could  rea^Uly 
occur  through  a  petrifaeticm  of  the  rehmous  life. 
It  is  the  buanesa  of  the  science  of  the  Eistoiy  of 
religion  to  furnish  a  correct  {ucture  of  this  devdop- 
ment,  which  in  this  article  can  be  done  only  in  the 
form  of  a  sketch. 

One  of  the  recent  results  of  the  science  of  the 
history  of  religion  is  the  knowledge  that  the  rehgion 
of  Israel  itself,  and  not  merely  the  corruptions  of 
this  religion,  stood  in  a  much  closer  connection  with 
other  relioons  than  had  in  fonner  times  been  sup- 
posed, llie  wealth  of  new  data  from  the  history  of 
oriental  nations  lately  secured  has  shown  that  it  is 
not  correct  to  r^ard  the  reli^on  of  Israel  as  an 
isolated  phenomenon,  but  that  considerable  light 
is  thrown  upon  it  from  analogous  facts  from  sur- 
rounding regions.  Of  especial  importance  in  this 
respect  is  the  study  of  Assyr  and  Bab  antiquities, 
with  their  rich  and  illustrative  monuments,  and, 
by  the  side  of  these,  also  those  of  Egypt;  and, 
further,  although  these  are  indeed  much  smaller 
in  number,  the  inscriptions  and  monuments  of  a 
number  of  peoples  utuated  much  nearer  to  Israel 
and  ethnol^cally  more  closely  connected  with 
them,  such  as  the  Moabites,  Aramaeans,  Arabians, 
Canaanitesj  Phoenicians,  and  others.  For  later 
limes,  Parsiism  is  an  esp.  important  factor. 

These  antiquities  have  shown  that  between  the 
reli^on  of  Israel  and  the  religions  of  these  nations 
there  existed  such  close  connections  that  a  relation- 
alup  between  tiiem  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  these  umilarities  are  mostly  of  a  formal 
nature,  but  th^nevertheless  point  to  similar  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  Being  and  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  this  Bdng.  We  find  such  connecting  links  in 
thecultus,  in  the  traditions  concerning  the  creation 
of  the  worid,  concerning  the  earUest  history  oC  man- 


kind, etc;  further,  in  the  conception  of  what  is 
legally  right  and  of  the  customs  oi  life:  in  the  ideas 
concerning  death  and  the  world  beyond ;  conceraing 
the  souls  of  men  and  the  supernatural  spirituu 
world,  and  elsewhere.  These  analogies  and  related 
connections  have  appeared  so  pronounced  to  some 
savants,  especially  As^riologists,  that  they  are 
willing  to  find  in  the  rdligion  of  the  Israelites  and 
Jews  only  a  reflection  of  the  Bab,  or  of  what  they 
call  the  ''religion  of  the  ancient  Orient."  But  over 
agunst  this  claim,  a  closer  and  deeper  investigation 
shows  that  a  higher  world  of  thought  and  ideals 
at  all  times  permeates  the  Israelit^^  religion  and 
gives  to  it  a  unique  character  and  a  Divine  truth, 
which  is  lacking  in  all  other  religions  and  which 
made  Israel's  reugion  ci^>able  of  becommg  tlie  basis 
of  that  highest  Divine  revelation  which  through 
Christ  came  forth  from  it.  We  will  here  briefly 
sketch  the  progress  of  the  development  of  this 
religion,  and  then  formulate  a  summary  of  those 
characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
religions. 

II.  I^ttorical  OatUn: — (1)  The  traditional  view. 
— The  sources  for  this  period  are  meager.  Yet 

what  has  been  reported  concerning 
1.  Pre-  the  reli^on  of  the  period  of  the  Pa^ 
Mosaic  triarchs  is  enou^  to  give  us  a  picture 
Religion  of  of  their  conception  of  the  Deity.  And 
the  Ances-  this  picture  is  more  deserving  of  accept- 
tors  of  ance  than  is  the  representation  of  the 
Israel         matter  by  the  traditional  dogmatics 

of  the  church  and  also  that  of  those 
modem  scholars  who  are  under  the  spell  of  the  evo- 
lutionary idea,  and  who  imdertake  to  prove  in  the 
Bib.  history  of  Israel  the  complete  deveknnnent 
from  the  lowest  type  of  fetishism  and  ftniTmam  to 
the  heights  of  ethical  monotheism.  The  views  of 
the  old  church  teachers  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  one  true  God  had  been 
communicated  by  God  to  Adam  in  its  purity  and 
perfection,  and  b^  him  had  been  handed  through 
an  unbroken  chain  of  true  confessors  of  the  faith 
(Seth,  Noah,  etc),  down  to  Abraham.  But  this 
view  does  not  find  ccmfinm^n  in  the  Bib.  record. 
On  the  contraiy^  in  Josh  24  2.15,  it  is  even  ex- 
pressly stated  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  that  th^ 
had  worshipped  strange  gods  in  Chaldaea.  And 
the  ancestors  of  the  people,  Abraham,  Jacob,  and 
others,  do  not  appear  on  the  stage  of  history  with  a 
teachable  creed,  but  themselves  first  learn  to  know 
gradually,  in  the  school  of  life,  the  God  whom  they 
serve,  after  He  has  made  Himself  known  to  them  in 
extraordinary  manifestations.  Abraham  does  not 
yet  know  that  Jeh  does  not  demand  an^  human 
sacrifices.  Jacob  still  has  the  narrow  view,  that 
the  place  where  he  has  slept  is  the  entrance  portal 
to  heaven  (Gen  28  16.17).  Omnipresence  and 
omniscience  are  not  yet  attributes  which  they  asso- 
ciate with  their  idea  of  the  Divinity.  They  still 
stand  on  a  simple-minded  and  primitive  stage,  as 
far  as  their  knowledge  of  the  living  God  is  concerned. 

(2)  The  modem  ineio.— Over  against  this,  modem 
scholars  describe  pre-Mosaic  Israel  as  yet  entire^ 
entangled  in  Sem  heathen  ideas,  and  even  re^^rd  the 
religion  of  the  people  in  general,  in  the  pos^Mosaic 
period  down  to  the  8th  cent.  BC,  as  little  better 
than  this,  since  in  their  opinion  the  Jeh-religion 
had  not  thoroughly  permeated  the  ranks  of  the 
common  people,  and  nad  practically  remained  the 
possession  of  the  men,  while  the  women  had  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  the  ancient  customs  and  views. 
W.  R.  Smith  and  Wellhausen  have  pointed  to  cus- 
toms and  ideas  of  the  pre-lslamic  Arabs,  and  S.I. 
Curtiss  to  such  in  the  modem  life  of  oriental  tribes, 
which  are  claimed  to  have  been  the  property  of  the 
most  ancient  Sem  heathen  tribes,  and  these  scholars 
use  these  as  the  key  for  the  ancient  laa^tic  rites 
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and  cuBtomB.  But  even  if  much  light  is  thrown 
from  these  sources  on  the  fonns  of  life  and  cultus 
as  depicted  by  the  Scriptures,  much  caution  must 
be  exercised  in  the  use  made  ot  this  material  In. 
the  first  place,  neither  those  Arabe  of  the  6th  cent. 
AD.  nor  their  successors  of  today,  can  be  re^utled 
aa  inrimitive  S^nites."  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a 
question,  even  if  in  the  earliest  period  of  Israel  such 
customs  are  actually  found,  what  they  really  signified 
for  the  tribe  of  Abraham.  We  are  here  not  speaking 
of  a  prehistoric  religion,  but  of  the  religion  of  that 
tribe  that  came  orinnally  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
and  migrated  first  by  of  Haran  to  Canaan,  and 
then  to  Egypt.  In  tiiis  tribe  such  primitive  cu»- 
toms,  perhaps,  had  long  been  spiritualized.  For  these 
H^iKWB  cannot  be  regarded  aa  being  aa  uncivilized 
as  are  the  New  Zealanders,  or  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  or  those  Bedouins  who  have  never  left 
the  des^;  for  the^y^  had  lived  in  Babylonia  for  a 
lor^  period,  even  if,  while  there,  they  had  with- 
drawn themselves  as  much  aspoesible  from  the  more 
cultured  life  of  the  cities.  The  patriarchs  were  in 
tout^  with  the  dvilization  of  the  Babykmiaiu.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  want  to  lay  special  stress  on  the  fact 
that  wiey  lived  in  Ur  and  in  Haran,  two  cities  of 
the  moon-^od,  the  worship  of  which  divinity  shows 
monotheistic  tendencies.  But  the  history  of  the 
family  of  Abraham,  e.g.  his  relation  to  Sarah  and 
Eagar,  shows  indisputable  influence  of  Bab  legal 
ideas.  Prob^l^,  too,  the  traditions  concerning  the 
b^nnings  of  history,  such  as  the  Creation,  the 
Deluge,  and  the  like,  were  brought  from  B^ylon 
to  Canaan  by  the  tribe  of  Abraham. 

(3)  A  hifker  conoej^um  of  the  Deity;  'ilu,  *S. — 
But  this  tnbe  had  come  to  Babylonia  from  North- 
em  Arabia.  It  is  a  very  important  fact  that  the 
oldest  Arabian  inscriptions,  namely  the  Minaean 
and  the  Sabaean,  lead  ua  to  conclude  that  these 
tribes  entertained  a  relatively  high  conception  of 
the  Deity,  as  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Frits 
Homme!.  The  oldest  Arabian  proper  names  are 
not  found  combined  with  names  of  aU  kinds  of  gods, 
but  with  the  simple  'ilu. 'S,  or  God,  or  with  'ill, 
"my  God."  Then,  too,  God  is  often  circumscribed 
by  the  nouns  expressing  relationship,  such  as  'Ohkl, 
"my  father,"  or  fl^ii,  "my  brother,"  or  'amml,  "my 
uncle,"  and  others,  which  express  an  intimate  rela^- 
tionship  between  man  and  his  God.  Correspond- 
ing to  these  are  also  the  old  Sem  proper  names  in 
Canaan,  as  also  the  name  Abraham,  i.e.  'Abhl- 
rOm,  "my  father  is  exalted,"  or  Ishmael,  and  many 
others.  We  accordingly  must  believe  that  the  an- 
cestors of  Abr^am  inmiigrated  into  Babylon  with  a 
comparatively  highly  developed  religion  and  with 
a  uniform  conception  of  God.  Here  their  faith 
may  have  been  unfavorably  influenced,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  religious  disagreement 
between  the  patriarch  and  hia  neighbors  may  have 
been  a  reason  for  his  migration.  Abraham  himself 
is  regarded  hy  the  Canaanites  as  a  "friend  of  God," 
who  stands  in  an  intimate  relationship  with  his 
God,  and  he  is  accordingly  to  be  r^arded,  not 
merely  aa  a  secular,  but  also  aa  a  religious  tribal 
head,  an  Imdm,  a  prophetical  personality. 

(4)  Totemism;  anuntsm,  etc. — SUll  less  is  it  cor- 
rect to  ascribe  to  this  tribe  the  lowest  reli^ous  stage 
possible,  namely  that  of  fetishism  or  of  totemism 
(worship  of  d^ons  or  worship  of  animals)  and  the 
like.  Some  think  they  find  evidences  of  the  wor- 
ship of  animals  in  Israel.  The  fact  that  some 
Iaraelit«8  were  regarded  as  descendants  of  Leah 
("wild  cow"t?]),  others  of  Rachel  ("mother  sheep"), 
is  claimed  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  these  miitnuJa 
were  totems  of  the  tribe,  i.e.  were  wonlupped  as 
ancestors.  But  for  Uiis  claim  there  is  no  scintilla 
of  proof.  These  names  <rf  wtnnen,  esp.  in  the  case 
of  a  monadic  tnbe,  can  be  explained  in  a  much  more 


simple  way.  The  calves  that  apfSear  in  later  times 
as  images  of  Jeh  arc  juat  as  little  a  proof  for 
the  claim  that  calves  were  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cestors of  Israel  as  fiivinities.  We  read  nothing  of 
Buch  an  image  before  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and 
after  that  time  this  image  was  always  regarded 
symbolically.  The  fact,  again,  that  from  the  da^ 
of  Moses,  and  without  a  doubt  earlier  than  this, 
certain  animals  were  not  allowed  to  be  eaten,  does 
not  justify  the  conclusion  which  Professor  B.  Stode 
and  otliers  have  drawn  from  it,  viz.  that  these  ani- 
mals were  in  olden  times  regarded  as  divine  {tabu), 
and  for  that  reason  were  not  penmtted  to  be  eaten, 
and  only  afterward  were  avoided  as  "unclean. 
The  list  of  unclean  animals  in  Lev  11  and  Dt  14 
speaks  for  an  altogether  different  reason  for  regard- 
ing them  as  unclean.  It  is  not  at  all  thinkable  that 
these  many,  and  as  a  rule  unclean  and  low  class  of 
animals,  were  at  one  time  accorded  divine  honor, 
while  the  higher  and  cleaner  class  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  this  distinction.  We  have  accordingly 
no  reason  for  finding  animal  worship  hne.  On  the 
oUier  himd,  it  is  sdi-erident,  in  the  case  of  such  an 
old  nomadic  tribe,  that  man  stood  in  a  more  familiar 
relationship  to  his  animals,  and  for  this  reason  the 
slaughter  of  these  was  a  more  significant  matter 
than  was  afterward  the  case.  This  was  done  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions^  and  it  readily  was  ac- 
corded a  reli^ous  consecration.   See  also  Toteuisu . 

The  idea  is  also  emphatically  to  be  rejected,  that 
in  the  pre-Mosuc  pcniod  mere  animism  prevwled 
in  Israel — the  worship  of  stnrits  and  of  demons.  It 
has  been  tried  in  vain  to  show  that  in  the  most 
primitive  period  of  Israel's  rel^on  the  worship  of 
ancestors  occupied  a  orominent  place.  As  Pro- 
fessor Emil  Kautzsch  nas  emphasized,  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  drawn  from  the  mourning 
customs  of  the  Israelites  in  favor  of  this  claim  (as 
this  is  done  by  F.  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode,  nach  den  VoratdLuriyen  de»  alien  Israd  und 
des  Jvdmtuma,  Oiessen,  1S92)  are  sJtogether  inade- 

auate,  aa  is  also  the  appeal  to  the  marriage  with  a 
eceased  wife's  aster,  as  though  the  purpose  of  the 
institution  was  to  secure  for  the  deceased  who  had 
died  without  issue  somebody  who  woidd  attend  to 
his  worship.  Because  of  the  strongly  developed 
mundane  character  of  the  religious  life  in  Israel, 
it  is  natural  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  if 
there  was  no  issue  who  kept  alive  the  memory  of 
the  de»>arted  in  the  tribe.  But  even  if  the  argu- 
ment from  the  moiiming  customs  of  Israel  were 
more  convincing  than  is  actually  the  case,  and  that 
gifts,  such  as  food,  oil,  and  the  like,  were  placed  in 
the  tomb  of  the  departed,  as  was  often  done  by  the 
Canaanites,  yet  this  would  be  in  the  ancient  Israel- 
itish  religion  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance, 
which  could  readily  be  explamed  on  the  ground  of 
natural  feelings.  It  could  never  be  made  to  appear 
plausible  that  all  religions  had  grown  out  of  such 
a  cultus.  If  the  teraphim  are  to  be  regarded  as 
having  been  originally  images  of  ancestors,  which  is 
quite  plausible,  then  they  would  indeed  represent  a 
continuous  ancestral  cultus,  aa  the  people  evidently 
kept  these  images  in  their  houses  in  order  to  attract 
to  th^nselves  olessingB,  to  avert  misfortunes  and 
to  secure  oracles.  But  these  doll8|  modeled  after 
the  form  of  human  being?,  already  m  the  period  of 
the  Patriarchs  were  regarded  as  a  foreign  element 
and  in  contradiction  to  the  more  earnest  reli^ous 
sentiments  (cf  Gen  31  19;  36  2.4). 

That  Israel,  like  all  ancient  peoples,  did  at  one 
time  pass  through  an  "animistic"  stage  of  religious 
development  could  best  be  proved,  if  at  all,  from 
thar  conception  of  the  sow.  Among  the  purifi- 
cations those  are  esp.  necessary  which  are  demanded 
by  the  presence  of  a  dead  body  in  the  same  room 
with  the  living,  as  the  living  are  defiled  by  the  soul 
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of  the  deceased  in  leaving  the  body  (Nu  19  14). 
Even  the  uncovered  vesaels  are  defiled  by  his  so^- 
substance  (19  15).  This,  however,  is  a  biological 
conception,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  Deity. 

Or  are  those  peeiupo  right,  ^iho  think  that  the 
primitiTe  Israehtes  had  accepted  animism  in  Uiis 
sense,  that  they  did  not  as  yet  worship  any  actual 
divimtiee,  but  only  a  multitude  of  spirits  or  demons, 
be  these  ^osts  of  departed  human  beings  or  the 
spirits  of  Nature,  locsJ  numitiat  In  favor  of  this 
kst-mentioned  view,  appeal  is  made  to  this  fact, 
that  in  the  ancient  Sem  world  local  divinities  with 
very  drcumscribed  spheres  of  power  are  very  often 
to  be  met  with,  esp.  at  sprinm,  trees,  oaaes,  at  wluch 
a  demon  or  dinnity  is  r^;araed  as  hanng  ms  abode, 
who  is  described  as  the  ba^al  or  master  in  this  place; 
cf  such  local  names  as  Baal-tamar,  Baal-hermon, 
and  others.  Such  local  spirits  would  then  be  the 
'Hdhtm,  out  of  which  would  grow  more  miehty 
divinities  of  whole  cities  and  countries.  To  these 
it  would  be  necessary  yet  to  add  those  spirits  which 
were  w<HBhipped  by  individual  tribes,  peurtly  spirits 
ftf  anoestcffs,  who  uao  could  have  grown  into  higher 
divinities,  miile  the  rest  of  the  mass  of  ddties,  good 
and  bad,  had  to  content  thanselves  with  a  rawer 
rank. 

As  agunst  this,  we  must  above  all  consider  the 
fact  that  in  ancient  Israel  the  demons  played  a  veir 
subordinate  rftle.  The  contrast  in  this  regard  with 
Babylonia  is  phenomenal.  It  is  probably  the  case 
that  at  all  periods  in  Israel  there  existed  a  belief  in 
unclean  spirits,  who  perhaps  lived  in  the  desert  (cf 
the  ,  f'frlm),  or  in  the  dranonlace,  and  could 

otherwise,  too,  do  much  hann.  But  they  are 
not  described  as  having  much  influence  on  man's 
life.  How  few  indications  of  such  a  view  can  be 
found  and  how  little  most  of  these  indications  prove 
we  can  see  in  the  work  of  H.  Duhm,  Dieo6aen, 
Gmterim  jir,Tabmgen,1906.  After  the  Bab  exile, 
and  still  more  after  the  longer  sojourn  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Babylon,  their  imaipnation  was  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  before  saturated  by  the  faith 
in  spirits.  Then  the  closer  study  of  such  Sem 
bf^SRm  teaches  us  that  they  were  not  originally  con- 
ceived in  such  a  narrow  sense.  They  are  very 
often  of  a  solar  nature,  celestial  powers  who  have 
thrir  abode  at  a  particular  place,  and  there  produce 
futility,  but  in  this  special  function  represent  a 
genoal  power  of  Nature..  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  tribal  divinities.  These  are  by  no  means 
merdy  the  personifications  of  the  small  power  of  a 
particular  mbe,  but  claim  to  be  absolute  beings, 
which  shows  that  they  are  r^^arded  as  higher  di- 
vinities which  the  tribe  has  apwopriated  and 
adi^ted  to  its  own  political  ideas.  We  accordingly 
have  no  right  to  think  that  such  a  divinity  was  to 
be  regarded  as  really  confined  to  a  particular  hill, 
or  even  to  a  certain  stone  or  tree  where  it  was  wor- 
shipped. The  rock  or  stone  or  tree  divinities  of 
ihe  ancient  Arabs  are  celestial  powers,  who  have 
<mly  taken  their  abode  at  these  places,  even  if 
popular  superstition  did  actually  identify  them  with 
such  stones  or  trees. 

It  is  therefore  a  misconception  of  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  when  the  conclximon  is  drawn  that 
stone^wwship  is  meant  when  Jacob  erects  a  stone 
monument,  the  maaibhdh  at  Bethel,  and  anoints 
it  with  oil,  and  when  this,  is  understood  to  be  a  low 
type  of  fetishism.  Stones  are  to  the  present  day, 
for  the  wandering  tribes,  the  signs  by  which  impor- 
tant localities,  esp.  sacred  places,  are  designated. 
The  symbolical  significance  of  such  stones  may  be 
quite  different,  as  also  the  relation  which  a  divinity 
is  thought  to  sustain  to  such  a  stone  monument. 
For  this  reason,  too,  the  judgment  of  the  Bible  con- 


cerning  such  objecto  is  quite  different.  Only  then, 
when  they  are  symbols  of  idolatry,  as  the  hammO- 
nlm,  i.e.  representations  of  the  sun-god,  ba'al 
^wmmdn,  are  they  everywhere  rejected  in  the  OT. 
In  the  same  way  a  mi^tf  tree,  esp.  if  it  is  found 
nettf  a  qxing  of  water,  is  m  the  Onent,  by  its  very 
nature,  a  proof  of  the  life^iroducing  God.  Such  a 
tree  naturally  suggests  that  it  is  a  place  where 
divine  life  can  be  felt.  Trees  that  have  been  made 
sacred  by  manifestations  of  the  divinities  or  have  been 
consecrated  by  the  memory  of  a  great  personality, 
esp.  the  oak,  the  terebinth,  the  palm,  were  regarded 
as  favorite  places  beneath  which  the  divinity  was 
sought.  Only  in  that  case,  as  was  indeed  common 
in  Canaan,  mien  the  unhallowed  powera  f>f  Nature 
were  here  adored,  was  this  custom  reprehoiable 
in  the  ^esof  the  prophets.  The  'Aakirlm,  too,  are 
of  a  decidedly  heathen  character,  as  these  trunks  of 
trees  were  symbols  of  the  goddess  Ashera.  Further, 
it  was  a  favorite  custom  to  worship  the  divinities 
on  the  high  places,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
regarded  as  m  or  attached  to  the  heavens.  Only 
because  of  the  heathen  worship  which  was  prac- 
tised on  these  bamdih  were  they,  in  later  times,  so 
hateful  to  the  prophets. 

(5)  Conce^ion  of  God. — In  answer  to  the  queih 
tion,  what  ideas  the  patriarchs,  the  pre-Mosue 
leaders  of  the  people  of  Israel,  entertained  concern- 
ing God,  attention  must  first  of  all  be  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  God  spoke  to  some  of  these  personally, 
be  this  in  one  form  of  manifestation  or  m  another. 
These  men  heard  the  word  of  God  with  their  own 
ears,  and  that,  too,  in  Uie  most  important  moments 
of  their  lives.  In  the  case  of  Abraham,  tiiesereve* 
lations  are  fundamental  for  him  and  for  his  people. 
The  prophetic  factor,  which  goes  throudi  the  entire 
history  of  Israel  and  constitutes  the  ufe-principle 
that  mis  its  religion  and  causes  its  further  develop- 
ment, is  at  the  very  first  be^uinings  the  source 
whence  the  knowledge  of  God  is  taken.  This  pre- 
supposes a  personal  God;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact^ 
a  fixed  personah^  is  demanded  by  the  character  of 
such  a  God.  Iub  "I"  impresses  itsdtf  upon  man 
with  absolute  power  and  demands  his  service  en- 
tirely. This  "I"  constantly  remains  the  same,  and 
everywhere  evinces  the  same  power,  be  this  in 
Haran  or  in  Canaan  or  in  Egypt,  and  whether  it 
manifests  itself  to  Abraham  or  to  Isaac  or  to  Jacob. 
This  oneness  is  not  formulated  as  a  didactic  propo- 
sition, but  as  a  hving  reaUty:  only  this  God  existed 
for  Hia  adherents.  These  appoil  to  Him  at  cdl 
times  with  equal  success.  The  manifestations  trf 
tins  God  may  be  of  a  different  kind  at  different 
times.  He  is  even  entertained,  on  one  occasion,  as 
a  personal  guest  by  His  friend  Abraham,  together 
with  two  companions  (Gen  18  1  ff).  On  another 
occaaon  (Cien  16  17)  Abraham  beholds  Him  in 
symbolical  form  as  a  burning  and  fiery  furnace 
mrobably  to  be  r^arded  as  similar  to  the  movable 
altar  diaoovered  by  Sellin  in  Taanaeh).  But  these 
are  to  be  r^srded  as  special  favors  shown  by  God. 
In  general  it  was  the  rule  that  God  could  not  be 
seen  mthout  the  beholdo-  suffering  death,  lliai, 
too,  the  conviction  is  very  old,  that  what  man  sees 
in  the  case  of  such  theophanies  cannot  have  been 
God  Himself,  but  that  He  had  manifested  Himself 
through  a  subordinate  agent,  an  angel  (this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  document  E  in  Gen).  This 
angd,  however,  has  no  significance  in  himself,  but 
is  onfy  the  creature-veil,  out  of  which  God  Himself 
speaks  in  the  first  person.  In  the  most  elementary 
manner  this  formal  limitation  of  God  appears  in 
Gen  11  5,  where  He  goes  to  the  trouble  of  descend- 
ing from  heaven  in  order  to  look  at  something  on 
earth;  and  in  18  21,  when  He  desires  togo  to 
Sodom  personally,  in  order  to  convince  lumself 
that  what  He  has  intended  to  send  upon  this  city 
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ie  also  the  right  thing.  It  U  indeed  pos^ble  to  find 
in  the  first  instance  some  traits  of  irony,  and  poaubly 
in  the  second  case  the  ^ic  detuls  may  have  added 

something.  However,  God  is  no  longer  spoken  of 
in  such  a  hiuuan  way  in  the  post-Mosaic  times. 
This  shows  that  the  document  J  at  this  place  con- 
tains material  that  is  very  old.  All  the  more  is  it 
to  be  noted  what  exalted  conceptions  of  God  pre- 
vail already  in  these  narratives.  He  dwells  in 
heaven  (11  5:  19  24),  something  that  has  without 
reason  been  cuumed  not  to  have  been  the  idea  enter- 
tained in  the  older  period.  He  is  the  God  of  the 
world,  who  exercises  supremacy  over  all  the  nations. 
He  rules  with  justice,  checks  pride,  avenges  injus- 
tice, and  that,  too,  not  only  in  a  smnmary  manner 
on  whole  countries,  but  also  in  such  a  way  that  He 
takes  into  consideration  every  individual  and  saves 
the  one  just  man  out  of  the  midst  of  the  mass  of 
sinners  (18  25;  19).  In  short,  He  ia  already  the 
true  God,  although  yet  incompletely  and  primi- 
tively grasped  in  His  attributes. 

This  God,  ruling  with  omnipotent  power  in  Na- 
ture and  history,  has  entered  into  a  special  relation- 
ship with  the  tribe  of  Abraham.  He  has  become 
the  Covenant-God  of  the  patriarch,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  old  document  J  in  Gen  16. 
We  accordingly  find  here  already  the  consciousness 
that  that  God  who  rules  over  the  world  has  entered 
into  a  Qgecial  relationship  with  one  small  nation  or 
tribe.  This  fact  appears  also  in  this,  that  Abram 
(Gen  14)  acknowledges  the  highest  God  of  the 
priest-king  Melchizedek  (Gen  14  20  ff)  as  his  God, 
as  the  founder  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  and  identifies 
Him  with  his  own  Covenant-God  Jen. 

(6)  Cvltua. — As  far  as  the  cultus  is  concerned, 
it  can  be  stated  that  at  this  period  it  was  still  of  a 
simple,  but  solemn  and  dignified  character.  The 
people  preferred  to  worship  uieir  God  at  such  places 
where  He  had  manifested  Himself,  usually  on  a 
high  place,  on  which  an  altar  had  been  erected. 
There  were  no  images  of  the  Divinity  extant.  As 
the  word  nSfS  i  mizbe^h,  "altar,"  shows,  the  sacri- 
fices were  usually  bloody.  Human  sacrifice  had 
already  in  the  days  of  Abraham  been  overcome  by 
the  substitution  of  an  animal,  although  in  olden 
times  it  may  have  been  practised,  perhaps,  as  the 
sacrifice  of  the  firstborn:  and  in  later  times,  too, 
tiirough  the  influence  oi  the  example  of  heathen 
nations,  it  may  have  found  its  way  mto  Israel  now 
and  then.  Both  larger  and  smaller  animals  were 
sacrificed,  as  also  fowls.  The  idea  that  prevailed 
in  this  connection  was  that  God,  too,  enjoyed  the 
food  which  served  man  as  his  sustenance,  although 
God,  in  a  finer  way,  experienced  as  a  pleasure  only 
the  scent  of  the  sacrifices,  as  this  ascended  in  the 
flame  and  the  smoke  (Gen  8  21).  But  the  mun 
thing  was  the  blood  as  the  substratum  of  the  soul. 
TTie  fruits  of  the  fidd.  esp.  the  first-fruits,  were  also 
offered.  Of  liquid  onermgs,  it  is  probable  that  in 
primitive  times  water  was  often  orourfit,  as  this 
was  often  a  costly  possession;  and  in  Canaan,  oil, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  employed 
extensively  in  their  sacrifices  (Jgs  9  9,  something 
that  is  confinned  also  by  recent  excavations);  also 
wine  (Jgs  9  13).  As  the  ancient  burnt  or  whole 
sactifices  (Gen  8  20)  give  expression  to  reverence, 
thankfulness,  the  prayCT  for  protection  or  the 
granting  of  certain  favors,  the  people  from  the  veir 
beginning  also  instituted  sacrificial  feasts,  which 
gave  expression  to  the  covenant  with  God,  the 
communion  with  the  Covenanl^God.  In  this  act 
-the  sacrifice  was  divided  between  God  and  those 
who  sacrificed.  The  latter  ate  and  drank  Joyously 
before  God  after  the  parts  dedicated  to  Him  had 
been  sacrificed,  and  esp.  after  the  blood  had  been 
poured  around  the  altar.  The  idea  that  this  was 
the  original  form  of  the  sacrifice  and  that  gift- 


sacrifices  w^  introduced  only  at  a  later  period 
when  agriculture  had  been  introduced  is  not  con- 
firmed oy  historical  evidences.  That  man  felt 
himself  impelled,  by  brinrang  to  his  Qbd  gifts  of  the 
best  things  he  poaseesed,  to  express  his  depend- 
ence and  gratitude,  ia  too  natural  not  to  have  been 
from  the  beginning  a  favorite  expression  of  religious 
feeling.  In  connection  with  the  sacrifices  the  name 
of  God  was  solemnly  called  upon.  J  even  says 
that  this  was  the  name  Jeh  (Gm  4  25),  while  £ 
and  P  tell  us  that  this  name  came  into  use  only 
through  Moses. 

According  to  P  (Gen  17  10  ff),  circumciuon  was 
already  introduced  by  Abraham  in  his  tiibe  as 
the  sign  of  the  covenant.  There  are  good  reasons 
why  the  introduction  of  this  custom  is  not  like  that 
of  so  many  other  ceremonies  attributed  to  Moses. 
The  custom  was  without  doubt  of  an  older  origin. 
From  whatever  source  it  may  have  be^  derirad 
in  its  earlier  ethnological  stage,  for  the  laraelitee 
circumcision  is  an  act  of  purification  and  of  conse- 
cration for  connection  with  the  congr^tioa  of 
Jeh.  A  special  priesthood,  however,  did  not  yet 
exist  in  this  period,  as  the  head  of  the  family  and 
of  the  tribe  exercised  the  priestly  functions  and 
rights  (cf  Gen  86  1  ff),  although  the  peoples  in- 
habiting Canaan  at  that  time  had  priests  (Gen 
14  18). 

(1)  The  cooenantr^idea. — Israel  daima  that  its 
existence  as  a  nation  and  its  special  relation  to  Jeh 

begins  with  its  exodus  from  E^ypt 
3.  The  and  with  the  conclusion  of  the  cove- 
Hosaic  nant  at  Mt.  Sinai  (cf  Am  8  2;  9  7). 
Covenant  As  the  preparation  for  this  relation 
with  goes  back  to  one  individual,  viz. 

Jehovah      Abraham,  thus  it  is  Moses  tmough 

whom  God  delivovd  His  people  from 
bondage  and  received  them  into  His  covenant  (see 
concerning  Moses  aa  a  prophet  and  mediator  of  the 
covenant,  IsBAEL,  Histobt  of).  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  significance  for  the  religion  of  Israd 
that  the  relation  of  this  people  to  Jeh  was  not  one 
which  existed  by  the  nature  of  things,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  other  oriental  tribal  and  national 
religions,  but  that  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  his- 
torical event,  in  which  their  God  had  united  Him- 
self with  them.  The  conception  of  a  covenant, 
upon  which  Jeh  entered  as  a  matter  of  free  choice 
and  will,  and  to  which  the  people  voluntarily  gave 
their  assent,  is  not  an  idea  of  later  date  in  the  reli- 
gious history  of  Israel,  which  grew  out  of  the  pro- 
phetic thoughts  of  the  8th  and  7th  cents.  BC,  as 
has  been  claimed,  but  is  found,  as  has  been  made 
prominent  by  Professor  Fr.  Giesebrecht  {Die 
QeachickUichkeU  de9  SinaOrundea,  1900),  alr^idy 
in  the  oldest  accounts  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
covenant  (E,  J) ,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Mosaic 
age.  This  includes  the  fact,  too,  that  this  cove- 
nant, which  unites  Jeh  with  Israel,  could  not  be  of 
an  indissoluble  character,  but  that  the  covenuit 
was  based  on  certain  conditions.  The  superficial 
opinion  of  the  people  might  often  cause  tnem  to 
forget  this.  But  the  prophets  could,  in  later  times, 
base  their  proclamations  on  this  fact.  Further, 
the  thou^t  is  made  very  prominent  that  this 
covenant  imposed  ethical  duties.  While  the  di- 
vinities of  other  nations,  Egyp,  Bab,  Phoen,  de- 
manded primarily  that  their  devotees  should  ereci 
temples  m  their  honor  and  should  bring  them  an 
abundance  of  sacrifices,  in  Israel  the  exalted  and 
ethical  commandment  is  found  in  the  forefront. 
The  covenant  relation  to  the  God  of  Israel  can 
legitimately  be  found  only  where  the  relation  to 
one's  fellow^man  ia  normal  and  God-pleadng 
(Decalogue). 

(2)  The  Coverumtr^od,  J^uxah.— The  apedal 
revelation  which  Moees  recdred  is  eharacteriwd 
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by  the  word  Jehovah  (  Yahwek)  aa  a  name  for  Qod. 
Tliis  name,  according  to  the  well-authenticated 
report  of  Ex  6  3  (P),  which  is  supported  also  by 
£,  had  not  been  "known"  to  the  fathers.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  nothing  had  been 
known  of  this  name.  Bab  praters  oft^  speak  of 
an  "unknown  god,"  and  in  doing  this  refer  to  a 
fpd  with  whom  those  who  prayed  had  not  stood 
m  personal  idation.  Tlie  God  of  the  fathers  ap- 
peued  to  Moses,  but  under  a  name  which  was  not 
familiar  to  the  fathers  nor  was  recognized  by  them. 
In  agreement  with  this  is  the  fact  that  only  from 
the  tune  of  Moses  proper  names  compowd^  with 
some  abbreviation  of  Jeh,  such  as  Jah,  Jahu,  Jeho, 
are  found,  but  soon  after  this  they  became  very 
common.  Accordii^y,  it  would  be  possible  that 
such  names  were  in  scattered  cases  found  also 
before  the  da.ya  of  Mosee  amon^  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  it  is  not  unpossible  that  this  name  was  familiar 
to  other  nations.  The  Midianites  eep.,  who  lived 
originally  at  Mt.  Sinai,  have  been  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  and  also  the  Kenites  (Stade,  Budde), 
some  scholars  appealing  for  this  claim  to  the  influ- 
ence which,  according  to  Ex  18,  Jethro  had  on  the 
institutions  of  Moses.  However,  the  matters  men- 
tioned han  refer  only  to  l^al  urooedure  (ef  va  14 
ff).  We  nowiiere  hw  that  Moses  took  over  the 
Jeh-worship  from  this  tribe.  On  the  contrary, 
Jethro  begina  only  at  this  time  (Ex  18  11)  to  wor- 
ship Jeh,  the  God  of  Moses,  and  the  common  sacri- 
ficial meal,  according  to  ver  12,  did  not  take  place 
in  the  presence  of  Jeh,  but,  acconmiodating  it  to 
the  guest,  in  the  presence  of  Elohim.  Then  we 
Dowbere  hear  that  the  Kenites,  who  lived  tc^ether 
with  the  Israelite^  ever  had  any  spteial  prominence 
in  the  service  of  Jeh,  as  was  the  case,  e.g.,  with  the 
Median  Mao,  who  had  charge  of  the  priesthood 
among  the  Persians,  or  with  the  Etruscans  among 
the  Romans,  who  examined  the  entrails.  Yet  the 
Kenites  woidd  necessarily  have  enjoyed  special 
authority  in  the  Jeh-cultiis,  if  their  tnbal  God  had 
become  the  national  God  of  Israel.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  cited  in  favor  of  an  Arabian  on- 
gm  the  name  of  Jeh  is  the  Arab,  word-form, 
ffji^,  hOwShf  for  n^n,  hdyOh,  On  the  other  hand, 
a  number  of  facts  indicate  that  Ja  or  Jau  as  a  name 
for  God  was  oommon  in  Syria,  Philistia  and  Baby- 
lonia; cf  Joram.  son  of  the  king  of  Hamath  (2  S 
8  10),  and  Jaubidi,  the  king  of  this  city,  who  was 
removed  by  Sargon.  In  these  cases,  however, 
laraehtish  influences  mav  have  been  felt.  Fried- 
rich  DeUtzsch  claims  to  nave  discovered  the  names 
Jahve-ilu  and  Jahum-ilu  on  inscriptions  as  early 
as  the  times  of  Hammurabi.  But  his  readings 
are  sharply  attacked.  However  this  may  b^  the 
name  God  aa  procliumed  by  Moses  was  not  only 
something  new  for  ^ael^  but  was  also  announced 
bv  him  ^x>8aibly  also  with  a  new  pronunciation, 
Yahtoeh  instead  of  Yahu)  mth  a  new  signification. 
At  any  rate,  the  explanation  in  Ex  8  14  (E),  "I  Am 
That  I  Am,"  for  doubting  which  we  have  no  vaUd 
reasons,  indicates  a  dep^  in  the  conception  of  God 
which  lar  surpasses  the  current  conceptions  of  the 
Syrian  and  the  Bab  pantheon.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  easier  to  find  analogous  thoughts  in  E^yp  specula- 
tions. But  thb  absolute  God  of  Moses  is  not  the 
idea  of  speculative  priests,  but  is  a  popular  God  who 
el^ms  to  control  all  public  as  well  as  private  life. 

(3)  Monotheism  of  Mosea) — Attempts  have  been 
made  to  deny  the  monotheistic  character  of  this 
God,  and  some  have  thought  that  the  term  "monol- 
a^'  would  suffice  to  express  this  stage  in  man's 
knowledge  of  God,  ennce  the  existence  of  other  gods 
was  not  denied,  but  rather  was  presupposed  (cf 
passages  Uke  Ebt  16  11),  and  it  was  only  forbidden 
to  wonhip  any  |;od  in  addition  to  Jeh  (20  3). 
BoweveCf  this  distinctimi  is  fundamental,  and 


separates,  in  kind,  the  rdigion  of  Moses  from  that 
of  the  surrounding  nations.  For  among  these  latter, 
the  worship  of  more  thsji  one  <^vine  oeing  at  the 
same  time  was  the  rule.  The  gods  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Aramaeans,  and  the  Babylonians  are, 
like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  beings  tl^t  spontane- 
ously increase  in  number.  They  are  divided  into 
male  and  female  groups  of  two,  while  in  Heb  there 
is  not  even  a  woiH  extant  for  i^dess,  and  ^e  idea 
of  a  female  companion-being  to  Jeh  is  an  imposm- 
bility.   Then^  too,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  ethnic 

fod  that  he  is  midtiplied  into  many  b*^allm,  and 
oes  not  feel  it  as  a  limitation  or  restriction  when 
kindred  divinities  are  associated  with  him.  How- 
evCT.  the  Jeh  of  Moses  does  not  suffer  anoth^  being 
at  His  side,  for  the  very  reason  that  He  claims  to  be 
the  absolute  God.  Passages  tike  Ex  15  11,  too, 
purpose  chiefly  only  to  express  His  unique  char* 
acter;  but  if  He  is  without  any  equals  among  the 
gods,  then  He  is  the  only  one  who  can  claim  to  be 
God;  and  it  is  in  the  end  only  the  logical  dos< 
matic  formulation  of  the  facts  in  the  case  when  we 
are  told  in  Dt,  "Jeh  he  is  God;  there  is  none  else 
besides  him"  (4  35.39;  6  4;  cf  Ps  18  32).  This 
does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  also  in  later  times, 
when  monotheism  had  been  intelligently  accepted, 
mention  is  still  made  of  the  gods  ex  the  heathen  as 
of  real  powers  (cf,  e.g.  Jer  49  1).  This  was  rather 
the  emjnrical  methoa  of  expresraon,  which  found  its 
objective^  basis  in  the  fact  that  the  heaths  world 
was  still  in  [KMsession  of  some  real  spiritual  power. 
Most  of  all,  the  popular  faith  or  the  superstition 
of  the  people  could  often  regard  the  gods  of  the 
other  nations  as  ruling  in  the  same  yray  as  Jeh  did 
m  Israd  (ef,  e.g.  2  S8  2^.  But  the  idea  that 
the  futhful  WOTshippers  of  Jeh  after  the  days  of 
Moses  ever  recognized  as  equal  and  of  the  same  rank 
with  their  own  God  the  gods  of  the  heathen  must 
be  most  emphatically  denied,  as  also  the  claim  that 
these  Israelites  assigned  to  Jeh  only  restricted 

EoweiB  over  a  small  territory.  This  surely  would 
ave  been  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  weH-known 
histtiry  of  the  Mosaic  jieriod,  in  which  Jeh  had 
demonstrated  His  superiority  over  the  famous  gods 
of  Egypt  in  so  glorious  a  manner.  Cf  on  this  point 
James  Robertson,  Early  Religion,  4th  ed,  297  ff 
(against  Stade). 

(4)  Imposs&nlily  of  representing  Jeh  by  an  image. 
— ^The  2a  principle  which  the  Mosaic  Decalogue 
establishes  is  that  Jeh  cannot  be  represented  oy 
any  image.  In  this  doctrine,  too,  there  is  a  con- 
scious contrast  to  the  nations  round  about  IstasX 
(in  addition  to  Ex  30  4,  cf  Dt  6  8;  also  Ex  24 
17).  That  in  the  last-mentioned  passage  only 
molten  images  are  forbidden,  while  tnose  hewn  <n 
stone  or  made  of  wood  might  be  permitted,  is  an 
arbitrary  claim,  which  is  already  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  the  Mosaic  sanctuary  did  not  contain  any 
image  of  Jeh.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  indeed 
a  visible  sjonbol  of  the  presence  of  God,  but  it  is 
a  kind  of  throne  of  Him  who  sits  enthroned  invisibly 
above  the  cherubim,  as  has  been  shown  above,  and 
accordingly  does  not  admit  of  any  represmtation  of 
God  by  means  of  an  image.  Tlus  continued  to  be 
the  case  in  connection  with  the  central  sanctuair, 
with  the  exception  of  such  aberrations  as  are  alreaay 
found  in  Ex  38  and  which  are  regarded  as  a  viola^ 
tion  of  the  Covenant,  also  at  the  time  when  the 
sanctuary  was  stationed  at  Shiloh.  The  fact  that 
at  certain  local  cults  Jeh-images  were  worshipped 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  heathen  sur- 
roundings (cf  on  this  point  J.  Robertson,  loc.  cit., 
215  ff). 

(5)  Ethical  charader  of  the  God  of  Moses. — ^A 
further  attribute  of  the  God  of  Moses,  which  exalts 
Him  far  above  the  ethnic  divinities  of  the  siuround- 
ing  peoples,  is  His  ethical  charactw.   This  appeals 
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in  the  fact  that  His  rainciples  inculcate  fundamental 
e^cal  duties  and  His  agents  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  administration  of  l^aj  justice.  Moses 
himself  became  the  lawgiver  of^  Israel.  The  ^irit 
of  this  tegislation  is  deeply  ethical.  Only  we  must 
not  forget  Uiat  Moses  cannot  have  oriffukted  these 
ordinances  and  laws  and  created  them  as  some- 
thing abeohitely  new,  but  that  he  was  compelled 
to  build  on  the  basis  of  the  accepted  legal  customs 
of  the  people.  But  he  purified  these  l^al  usages, 
which  ne  found  in  use  among  the  peopfe,  through 
the  spirit  of  his  knowledge  of  God,  protected  as 
much  as  poenble  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  enslaved, 
and  elevated  the  female  sex,  as  is  shown  by  a 
oomparison  mth  rdated  Bab  laws  (GH).  Then, 
too,  we  must  not  forget  that  tiw  peo^  were  ocnn- 
paratively  uneducated,  and  esp.  that  a  number  of 
crude  classes  had  joined  themselves  to  the  people 
at  that  time,  who  had  to  be  stringently  handled 
if  their  corrupt  customs  were  not  to  infect  the  whole 
nation.  The  humane  and  philanthropic  spirit  of 
the  Mosuc  legislation  appeals  particularly  pro- 
nounced in  Dt,  which,  however,  represents  a  later 
reim>ducti(m  of  the  Mosaic  system,  but  is  entirely 
the  outcome  at  Mosaic  principles.  Most  embar* 
rasnng  for  our  Christian  feeling  is  tb»  hardness  of 
the  Mosaic  ordinances  in  reference  to  the  heathen 
Canaanites,  who  were  nmcUessly  to  be  rooted  out 
(pi  7  2:  SO  16  0* ,  Here  there  prevails  a  concep- 
tion of  God,  which  is  found  also  among  the  Moab- 
ites,  whose  King  Mesha,  on  his  famous  moniunent, 
boasts  that  he  had  slain  all  ihe  inhabitants  of  the 
taty  of  Kiriatb-jearim  as  "a  spectacle  to  CSiemosh, 
the  god  of  Moab."  Aenmling  to  Dt  7  2S,  the 
expluiation  of  this  hardness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  such  a  treatment  was  retarded  as  a  Di- 
vine iudgmeat  upon  the  worshippers  of  idols,  and 
served  at  the  same  time  as  a  praventiTe  agMnst  the 
hifection  of  idolatry. 

(6)  The  theocracy. — ^The  vital  principle  of  the 
OTganization  which  Moses  f^ve  to  his  people,  Joe 
(pAp,  II,  16)  has  aptly  called  a  theoetaoy,  be- 
cause the  law^ver  has  subtn-dinated  all  relaUons 
of  life  to  the  government  of  his  God.  It  is  entirely 
incorrect  when  Wellhausen  denies  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  theocracy  and  hierarchy.  Not 
the  priesthood,  but  Jeh  alone,  is  to  rule  aU  things 
in  Israel,  and  Jeh  had  many  other  organs  or  agents 
besides  the  priests,  esp.  the  prophets,  who  not 
rarely,  as  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  God, 
ahaipqr  opposed  themselves  to  the  priests.  The 
theocraticaf  principle,  however,  finds  its  expression 
in  this,  that  public  and  fnivate  life,  civil  and  crim- 
inal law,  military  and  political  matters  were  all 
controllM  by  religious  prmciples. 

(7)  TAe  Mosaic  cuUm. — ^As  a  matter  of  course, 
Moses  also  arranged  the  cultus.  He  created  a  holy 
shrine,  the  tabernacle,  which  contained  the  Ark  of 
Uie  Covenant,  and  in  its  general  arrangements 
becune  the  model  of  the  sanctuary  or  ton^e  built 
in  later  times.  He  appointed  sacred  seasons,  in 
doing  which  be  connected  these  with  previouslv 
customary  festival  days,  but  he  gave  sharper  di- 
rections concerning  the  Sabbath  and  ^ve  to  the  old 
festival  of  spring  a  new  historical  significance  as 
the  Passover.  Moses  further  appointed  for  this 
sanctuary  a  priestly  family,  and  at  the  same  time 
wdained  that  the  tribe  to  which  this  familv  be- 
longed should  assume  the  guardianship  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  lines  separatmg  the  rights  of  the 
{Hiests  and  of  the  Levites  have  often  been  changed 
since  his  time,  but  the  fundamental  distinctimis  in 
this  respect  go  back  to  Moses.  In  the  same  way 
Moses  has  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  put  the  sacred 
rites,  the  celebrations  of  the  sacrifices,  the  religious 
institutions  and  ceremonies,  into  forms  suitd^Ie 
to  that  God  whom  he  proclumed.   This  does  not 


mean  that  all  the  priestly  laws,  as  they  are  now 
foimd  recorded  in  the  Pent,  were  word  for  word 
dictated  by  him.  The^ieets  were  empowered  to 
pronounce  TdrSh,  i.e.  Irvine  instruction,  on  this 
subject,  and  did  this  in  acowdance  with  the  diieo- 
tions  received  thnw||^  Moses.  Most  <tf  these  in- 
structions wen  at  msb  handed  down  oraOy,  until 
they  were  put  into  written  form  in  a  large  collec- 
tion. But  in  tiie  priestly  ordinances,  too,  there  is 
no  lack  of  traces  to  show  that  these  aate  from  the 
period  of  Moses  and  must  at  an  eaiiy  time  have 
been  put  into  written  form. 

(1)  Decay  of  religion  in  Canaan. — Upon  the  in- 
tense idipous  feeling  inoduced  by  the  exodus  (rem 

Egypt  and  the  events  at  Mt.  Sinai, 
8.  The  there  ftrflowed  a  fd^we,  in  cfmnectkm 
Religlmi  of  with  wUdh  it  appears  that  in  tiiis 
Israd  MoBue  generation  the  cruder  tmden- 
before  tiie  cies  were  still  too  pronounced  to  en- 
8th  Cent.  dure  the  great  trial  of  faith  demanded 
EC  by  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

In  the  same  way,  the  heroic  struf^es 
of  Joshua^  carried  on  under  the  directions  of  Jdi 
and  resulting  in  the  oonquuBst  of  the  oountiy,  wen 
followed  by  a  reaction.  The  seal  for  b^tle  weak- 
ened: the  work  of  conouest  was  left  unfinished;  the 
people  arranged  to  make  themsdves  at  home  in  the 
land  before  it  had  realty  been  won^  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  the  inhabitants.  This  decay  of  theo- 
cratic seal  and  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the 
side  of  and  among  the  Canaanites  had  a  (ur^ul 
influence  on  tiie  JuKeligitm  as  it  had  been  taught 
the  pemle  by  Moses.  The  pe^de  adopted  the 
sanctuanes  <n  the  country  as  toar  own,  instead  of 
rooting  them  out  entirely.  They  took  part  in  the 
festivus  of  thdr  neighbors  and  adopted  their 
customs  of  worship,  including  those  that  were  bane- 
ful. The  local  Baals,  in  whose  honor  harvest  and 
autumn  festivals  were  cel^rated  as  thanksgiving 
for  their  having  given  the  products  of  the  earth,  were 
in  manv  places  worshipped  by  the  Isradites.  The 
possiluuty  of  interpretn^  the  name  Baal  in  both  a 
good  and  bad  sense  favored  the  excuse  that  in  doing 
this  the  people  were  honoring  Jeh,  whom  in  olden 
times  they  also  unheeitatingb'  called  their  Baal, 
as  their  Lord  and  the  master  oi  the  land  and  of  the 
people.  By  the  side  of  the  Jeh-altan  they  placed 
the  Asherah,  the  sacred  tree,  really  as  a  symbol  of 
the  goddess  of  tlus  name;  and  the  stone  pillars 
QummOmlm),  which  the  <»iginal  inhabitants  bad 
erected  near  their  sanctuaries,  were  also  held  in 
honor,  while  tiie  heathra  ideas  associated  with  them 
therd>y  found  th«r  way  into  the  rdigious  oon8Dious> 
ness  of  the  people.  Sorcery,  necronuuu^,  and 
similar  superstitions  crept  in.  And  ance,  even  as 
it  was,  a  good  deal  of  superstition  had  continued  to 
survive  among  the  people,  there  came  into  existence, 
in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  a  type  of  popular  reli- 
pon  that  was^  tinged  by  a  pronounced  heatheninn 
and  had  but  Httle  in  common  with  the  theocratieal 
principles  of  Mose^  althoush  the  people  had  no 
intention  of  discardmg  the  God  of  Moses.  Char- 
acteristic of  tliis  religious  syncretism  during  the 
time  of  the  Judges  was  the  rise  of  the  worship  of 
images  dedicated  to  Jeh  in  Dan  (Jgs  17  and  18} 
and  probably  also  at  Ophrah  (8  27),  as  also  human 
sacrifices  (ch  11). 

(2)  The  theocraUe  kingdom. — But  during  this 
period  pnmounced  leactiona  to  the  true  worship  oS 
Jeh  wrae  not  laddi^  The  heroes  who  appeared 
on  the  arma  as  Uberators  from  the  yoke  of  the  op- 
pressors recalled  the  people  to  Jeh,  as  was  done  like- 
wise by  the  prophets  and  prophetesses.  Samud, 
the  greatest  among  this  class,  was  at  the  same  time 
a  prophet  and  r^ormer.  He  Main  brought  the 
people  together  and  tried  to  free  them  from  the  con- 
tamination of  heathenism,  in  accordance  with  the 
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Mosaic  ordinances!  at  the  same  time  prepared 
tor  a  new  future  by  the  establishment  of  colomea  of 
prophets  and  by  the  estabUshment  of  the  kin^om. 
This  latter  innovation  seemed  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  a  strict  theocracy.  It  is  the 
merit  of  Samuel  that  he  created  the  theocratic  king- 
dom, by  which  the  anointed  of  Jeh  himself  was  to 
beonne  an  important  agent  of  the  ai^weme  rule  of 
Jdi.  It  ia  indeed  true  that  the  first  kuw,  Saul,  did 
not  realize  this  ideal,  but  his  successor,  I>avid,  ap- 
preciated it  M  the  more.  And  even  it  David  was 
far  from  realizing  the  ideal  of  a  theocratic  king,  he 
nevertheleae  continued  to  be  the  model  which 
prophecy  tried  to  attain,  viz.  a  king  who  was  per- 
sonally and  most  intimately  connected  with  Jeh, 
and  who,  as  the  servant  of  Jeh,  was  to  realize  en- 
firdy  in  his  own  person  the  mission  ot  the  people 
to  become  the  servants  of  Jeh,  and  was  tnus  to 
funusb  the  guaranty  for  the  harmony  between 
Israel  and  their  God,  and  Ining  rich  and  unaUoyed 
blesunra  upon  the  land. 

(3)  Religioua  ideals  of  the  Paidnu  since  David. — 
In  this  way  the  covenant-relation  became  a  personal 
one  through  "the  anointed  one  of  Jeh."  In  general, 
iditpon  in  Israel  became  more  personal  in  character 
in  the  days  of  the  earlier  kings.  Before  this  time 
the  collective  relation  to  Goa  prevuled.  Only  as 
a  member  of  the  tribe  or  of  the  nation  was  the  mdi- 
vidual  connected  with  Jeh,  which  fact  does  not 
exclude  the  idea  that  this  God.  for  the  very  reason 
that  He  rules  according  to  ethical  principles,  also 
regards  the  individual  and  grants  turn  His  special 
protection  and  requites  to  him  good  or  evil  accord- 
log  to  his  deeds.  The  Heb  hymns  or  "psalms," 
i^ch  David  or^^nated,  g^ve  evidence  of  a  more 
intimate  associstum  ot  the  indUvidual  with  his  God. 

The  vBry  oldeat  ot  these  psalms,  a  number  of  which 
pohit  to  David  as  their  author,  are  not  UtursicBl  congre- 
gaUonal  Innma,  but  were  originally  Indlvlaual  praywr- 
aouss,  which  emanated  from  penmial  experleaoes.  out 
were.  In  later  times,  employed  for  cxHwregaltoiul  me. 
The  prejudice,  that  only  in  later  times  such  expreosloas 
of  pencHial  pletjr  could  be  expected.  Is  refuted  or  anal- 
080US  caw  among  other  nations,  eip.  by .  the  much 
more  aodent  penitential  and  petitionary  prayers  of  the 
BabylontooB,  m  which,  as  a  rule,  the  wants  of  the  Indl- 
vldual  and  not  those  of  the  nation  constitute  the  con- 
tents. These  Bab  penitential  Draven  show  that  among 
this  peopto.  too,  the  feeUas  of  guilt  as  the  cause  of  mls- 
fbrtone  was  very  vlvM,  and  Uiat  they  regarded  repent- 
ance and  ccmfeMon  as  necessary  In  order  to  secure  the 
fOKSIvanesi  of  the  gods.  However,  the  more  exalted 
character  of  the  Israeli tiah  conception  of  Ood  appears 
in  a  most  pronotmced  way  In  this  comparison,  since  the 
Babylonian  feels  his  way  In  an  uncertain  mannw  In 
order  to  discover  what  god  or  goddess  he  may  have 
lAeiKled,  and  not  rarely  tries  to  (vaw  out  the  sj^mpathy 
of  the  one  divinity  over  against  the  wrath  of  another. 
But  much  more  can  this  difference  be  seen  In  this,  that 
the  heathen  sliwer  Is  concerned  only  to  get  rid  of  the 
evil  or  the  mistortime  that  oppresses  him.  The  com- 
munion with  his  god  whose  favor  he  seeks  to  regain  Is  In 
itself  of  no  value  for  him.  In  David's  case  the  matter 
fi  altogether  diffomit,  as  he  knows  that  he  is  bound  to 
Jeh  by  a  covenant  of  love  (Ps  18  2),  and  his  heart 
deUshts  In  this  oommunloa,  mora  than  it  does  In  all 
Urtmy  possessions  (Ps  4  8)*  and  this  Is  even  more  so 
fai  the  case  of  the  author  of  Ps  78  25-26.  Such  words 
would,  for  good  reasons,  be  unuunkable  in  the  case  of 
a  Bab  psalmist. 

In  the  times  of  those  earliest  kings  of  Israel, 
which,  externally,  constituted  the  most  flourishing 
perkta  in  their  history,  unless  tradition  is  entirely 
ai  fault,  Uie  spiritual  world  of  thought  also  was 
enriched  by  the  Wisdom  literature  of  the  Proverbs, 
the  earliest  examples  of  which  date  back  to  Solomon. 

(4)  Wi*dom  literaturt  tinee  Solomon, — This  ^okhmdk, 
OT  Wisdom  literature,  Is  marked  by  the  peculiarity  that 
h  Ignores  tbe  special  providential  guidance  of  Israel  and 
th«r  extraordinary  relation  to  their  Qod,  and  confines 
Itself  more  to  the  general  revelation  of  Ood  In  Nature 
and  In  the  history  of  mankind,  but  In  doing  this  regards 
the  fear  of  God  as  the  b^innhig  of  wisdom,  and  at  all 
times  has  tbe  practical  purpose  of  exhorting  to  a  moral 
and  Ood-pleasuig  life.  The  Idea  th&t  this  cosmopolitan 
tendency  fa  to  be  attributed  to  Or  influences,  and  accord- 


ingly betmys  a  later  period  as  the  time  of  Its  origin,  ia 
to  be  rejected,  as  far  as  Prov  and  Job  are  concerned. 
The  many  passages  in  Prov  that  speak  of  conduct 
over  agamst  the  Idng  show  a  preOnUo  origin.  The 
universallstlc  character  of  this  literature  must  be  ex> 
plained  on  other  grounds.  It  resulted  from  tills,  that  tUs 
proverb-wisdom  Is  not  the  sole,  ozdustve  proper^  ol 
Israel  and  was  not  first  cultivated  among  them,  out  was 
derived  from  abroad.  The  Edomites  were  esp.  con- 
spicuous in  ttds  renteet,  as  the  Bocdc  of  Job  shows,  in 
which  the  IsraeUtuh  author  Introduces  as  speakers 
masters  of  this  art  from  this  tribe  and  others  aojolnlng 
it.  We  can  also  oMnpare  tbe  auperscriptkuw  In  Prov 
80  1:  81  1.  In  whlidi  groinM  at  proverbs  frmn  AraMaa 
prindpaUtles  are  Introducea.  Accordingly,  ttiis  wfadom 
was  regarded  as  a  common  possession  of  Israel  and  of 
thdr  neighbocB.  This  Is  probably  tbe  reason  wlur  the 
authon  of  tills  class  oC  Iluratore  reCraln  from  nulon^ 
reference  and  reminiscences.  That  the  liberal-minded 
Solomon  was  the  one  to  Introduce  this  pro  verb- wisdom, 
or  at  any  rate  cultivated  It  with  qteclal  favor.  Is  In 
Itself  probable,  and  Is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Queen  <a  Bheba  (South  AraUa)  csme  to  Jems  In  order 
to  listen  to  his  wisdom.  But  this  also  presupposes 
that  In  her  country  a  rimflar  dasi  of  wisdom  was  cnltt> 
vated.  This  was  also  the  ease  in  Egypt  hi  very  early 
antiquity,  and  In  lEtsyv  literature  we  have  coUecoons  m 
proverbs  that  remind  us  of  the  provMbs  of  Scdomon 
(cf  Tran»aetioiu  of  the  Third  InUrnational  Congrtu  of 
th*  Hittory  of  Rtligiotu,  Oxford.  1906,  I,  2S4  IT;  ses 
WisdomJ. 

(5)  The  aanct-uary  on  Mi.  Zion. — The  kingdom  of 
David  and  of  Sokmum  not  only  ortemal^  marica  the 
highest  development  of  the  history  of  Israel,  but 
intellectually,  too,  prepared  the  soil  out  of  which 
h«iceforth  the  reiipouB  life  of  the  nation  drew  its 
sustenance.  It  was  esp.  under  David  a  significant 
matter,  that  at  this  Ume  the  higher  spiritual  powers 
were  in  harmony  with  the  poUtical.  This  found  its 
Kxpnewm  in  the  Divine  election  of  David  and  his 
seed,  which  was  confirmed  bj  prophetical  testament 
(2  S  7).  Hand  in  hand  with  this  went  the  selee- 
tion  of  Mt.  Zion  as  the  dwelling-place  of  J^. 
Dand,  from  the  banning,  was  demrous  of  establish- 
ing here  the  theocratical  center  of  the  people,  as  he 
had  shown  by  transferring  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
to  Jems.  In  the  same  way  Solomon,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Temple,  sought  to  strengthen  and  suit- 
ably equip  this  central  seat.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  sacred  shrines  throughout  the  land  did  not 
thcffd^  at  (mce  lose  their  aifmifieance.  But  the 
erection  of  tiie  sanctuary  In  Jems  was  not  at  all 
intended  to  establish  a  "royal  chapel"  for  the  king, 
as  Wellhausen  has  termed  this  structure,  but  it 
claimed  the  inheritance  of  the  tabernacle  in  SUloh, 
and  the  prophets  sanctioned  this  claim. 

(6)  Bdigion  in  the  Kirigdom  of  JEpkraim. — ^The 
division  of  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solomon 
which,  as  it  was,  had  not  been  too  large,  proved 
politically  disastrous.  It  aldo  entailed  a  retro- 
gresmon  in  reli^ous  matters.  The  centralizing 
tendencies  of  the  preceding  reigns  were  thwarted. 
Jeroboam  erected  other  sacred  shrines;  esp.  did  he 
make  Bethel  a 'Icing's  sanctuary"  (Am  7  13).  At 
the  same  time  he  encouraged  relip^ous  syncretism. 
It  is  true  that  the  gold-covered  images  of  heifers 
(by  the  prophets,  in  derision,  called  "calveB")  were 
intended  om^  to  represent  the  Covenant-God  Jeh, 
However,  this  representation  in  the  form  oi  images, 
an  idea  which  the  king  no  doubt  had  brought  back 
with  him  from  his  sojourn  In  E^ypt,  was  a  conces- 
sion to  the  corrupt  reli^ous  instmcts  in  the  nation, 
and  gave  to  the  Ephraimitic  worship  an  inferior 
character  in  compu*ison  with  the  service  in  the 
Temple  in  Jen]s,where  no  images  were  to  be  found. 
But  in  other  respects,  too,  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  king  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cultus  proved 
to  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  Northern  Kmg!d<an  from 
the  beginning.  The  opposition  of  independent 
prophets  was  suppressed  with  all  power.  Never» 
theless,  the  prophetic  agitation  continued  to  be  a 
potent  spiritual  factor,  which  the  kings  themselves 
could  not  afford  to  ignore. 

Hiis  proved  to  be  the  case  particularly  when  the 
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dynasty  of  Omri,  who  established  a  new  capital 
city,  Samaria,  openly  favored  the  introduction  of 
Plioen  idolatry.  AlLEib's  wife,  Jezebel,  even  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  magnifioemt  temple  erected  in 
tiie  new  capital  to  her  native  Baal,  and  in  crushing 
the  opposition  of  the  prophets  who  were  faithful  to 
Jeh.  It  now  became  a  question  of  life  and  death, 
so  far  as  the  religion  of  Jeh  was  concerned.  The 
stnigf^le  involved  not  only  certain  old  heathen  cus- 
toms m  the  religion  of  the  masses,  dating  back  to 
the  occupation  of  Canaan,  but  it  was  the  case  of  an 
invasion  of  a  for^gn  and  heathen  god,  with  a  clearly 
defined  purpose.  His  voluptuous  worship  was  not 
at  all  in  hannony  with  the  serious  character  of  the 
Mosaic  religion,  and  it  seriously  menaced ,  in  a  people 
naturally  mclined  to  sensuality,  the  rule  of  the 
stringent  and  holy  God  of  Mt.  Siniu.  The  tricky 
and  energetic  queen  was  akeady  certain  that  she 
had  attained  her  purpose,  when  an  opponent  arose 
in  the  person  of  Elijah,  who  put  all  her  efforts  to 
naught. 

(7)  Elijah  and  Eliaha. — In  his  strug^  with  the 
priests  of  Baal,  who  deported  thems^ros  aft^  the 
manner  of  modem  dervishes,  we  notice  particularly 
the  exalted  and  dignified  conception  of  God  in  1  K 
13.  When  in  this  chapter  Jeh  and  Baal  are  con- 
trasted, the  idea  of  Elijah  is  by  no  means  that  these 
gods  have  in  their  own  territory  the  same  rights  as 
Jeh  in  Canatui  and  Israel.  Elijah  mocks  this  Baal 
because  he  is  no  God  at  all  (18  21),  and  the  whole 
worahip  of  the  prieste  convinces  him  that  they  are 
not  soring  a  real  and  true  God,  but  only  the  prod- 
uct of  then  imagination  (18  27).  This  is  mono- 
theism, and  certain^  not  of  a  kind  that  has  onl^ 
recently  been  acquired  and  been  first  set  up  by  Eh- 
iah,  but  one  that  came  down  from  the  days  of 
Moses.  Elijah  proves  himself  to  be  a  witness  and 
an  advocate  of  the  God  of  Smai,  who  has  been 
betrayed  in  a  treacherous  manner.  The  fact  that 
he  inflicts  a  lUre  and  f  at^ul  punishment  on  the  kiol- 
atrous  priests  of  Baal  is  also  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  old,  stringent,  Mosuc,  l^al  code.  Only 
such  severiW  could  atone  for  the  fearful  crime 
agunst  the  God  of  the  country  and  of  the  covenant, 
and  could  save  the  people  from  apostasy.  How- 
ever, the  theophany  at  Mt.  Sinai  (1  K  19  11  ff) 
shows  clearly  that  not  His  external  and  fearful 

Kwer,  but  His  cahn  and  deep  character  was  felt 
EUjah  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  God. 
£^  successor,  Elisha,  after  the  storm  had  cleared 
the  religious  atmo^ere  in  the  country,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  prophetic  duties  was  able  again  to 
show  forth  more  emphatically  the  fatherly  care  and 
the  helpful,  healing  love  of  his  God. 

In  general,  the  poUtical  retrogression  of  the  nation 
and  5ie  opposition  of  those  in  power,  which  the 
prophets  and  the  faithful  worshippers  of  Jeh  in  later 
times  w«%  compelled  to  expenence  often  enoi^, 
senred  greatly  to  mtenfdfy  and  to  spiritualise  tlieir 
religion.  The  unforttmate  situation  of  the  present, 
and  the  weaknesses  and  failures  in  the  actiud  state 
of  the  theocracy,  directed  their  eyes  to  the  future. 
The  people  began  to  study  the  wonderful  ways  of 
God  m  dealing  with  His  people,  and  they  began  to 
look  to  the  end  of  these  dealings.  A  proof  of  this 
is  found  in  the  comprehensive  accounts  contained 
in  the  old  history  of  the  covenant-people  as  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuchal  documents  E  and  J,  which  were 
composed  during  tWs  period.  Whether  these  ex- 
tend beyond  and  later  unn  the  period  of  Joshua  or 
not,  can  remain  an  open  question.  In  any  case,  there 
existed  written  accoxmts  also  concerning  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  and  concerning  the  history  of  Samuel, 
David  and  Solomon,  which  in  part  were  written 
down  soon  after  the  events  they  record,  and  which, 
because  of  their  phenomenal  imiiartiality,  point  to 
an  exceptionally  high  prophetic  watchtower  from 


which  the  ways  of  God  with  His  people  were  ob- 
served. 

(1)  The  writing  propheit. — The  spiritual  develop- 
moit  of  the  deeper  Isaelitish  rdigion  was  the 

buaneas  of  the  prophets.  At  the 
4.  Develop-  latest,  from  the  8th  cent.  BC,  and 
ment  of  probably  from  the  middle  of  the  9th, 
Israel's  we  have  in  written  form  their  utter- 
Religion  ances  and  discourses.  Larger  collec- 
fr<mi  the  tions  of  such  prophecies  were  certainly 
8Ui  Cent  left  by  Amos  and  Hosea.  These 
BC  to  the  prophets  stood  entirely  on  the  basis 
Exile         of  we  rerdatioaa  which  by  Moses  had 

been  made  the  foundation  (rf  Israel's 
religjon.  But  in  contrast  to  the  supetficial  and 
mistaken  idea  of  the  covenant  of  Jeh  entertained 
by  their  contemporaries,  these  prophets  make  clear 
the  true  intentions  of  this  covenant^  and  at  the 
same  time,  through  their  new  inspiration,  advance 
the  religious  knowledge  of  the  people. 

(2^  Their  oppontion  to  the  cidltu. — This  appears 
particularly  in  th^  rejection  of  the  external  and 
unspirituaf  cultus  of  their  age.  Over  against  the 
false  worship  of  God,  which  thinks  to  satisfy  God 
by  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  they  proclaim  the  true 
wor^p,  which  consists  above  all  things  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  duties  of  the  law  and  of  love  toward 
their  fellow-men.  They  denounce  as  a  violation  of 
the  covenant  not  only  idolatry,  the  worship  of 
strange  gods,  and  the  heathen  symbols  and  customs 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  crept  into  the  aerv- 
ice  of  Jeh,  but  they  declare  also  that  the  rel^on 
which  is  based  solev  on  the  offering  of  sacrifices  is 
worthless,  since  God,  who  is  in  no  way  dependent 
on  any  services  rendered  by  men,  does  not  care 
for  such  sacrifices,  but  is  concerned  about  this, 
that  His  commands  be  observed,  and  that  these 
consist  above  all  things  in  righteousness,  upright- 
ness in  the  dealings  of  man  with  man,  and  In  mercy 
on  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  defenceless,  who  cannot 
secure  justice  for  themselves.  (Cf,  e.g.,  1  8  IS 
22;  Hos  6  6;  Isa  1  11  £f;  Jer  7  21  £f.  and  other 
passages  equally  pointed.  See  on  this  subject, 
J.  Robertson,  Early  Religion,  etc,  440  flf.)  Such 
a  transfer  of  the  center  of  religion  from  the  cultus 
to  practical  ethical  life  has  no  analogy  whatever 
in  other  Sem  and  ancient  religions.  Yet  it  is  not 
sometlung  absolutely  new,  but  is  a  principle  that 
has  developed  out  of  the  foundation  laid  by  Moses, 
while  it  is  m  most  pronounced  contrast  to  the  com- 
mon religious  sentiments  of  mankind.  The  pro- 
phetic utterances  that  condemn  the  unthinking 
and  the  unconsecrated  cultus  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood, as  though  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  others  had 
been  modem  spiritualists,  who  rejected  all  external 
forms  of  worship.  In  this  case  they  would  have 
ceased  to  be  members  of  their  own  people  and 
childron  of  their  own  times.  What  they  at^lutely 
reject  is  only  the  false  trust  put  in  an  opus  operatum, 
i.e.  a  mechanical  performance  of  religious  rites,  which 
had  been  substituted  for  the  real  and  heartfelt 
exercise  of  religion.  Then,  too,  we  are  not  justified 
in  drawing  from  passages  such  as  Jer  7  22  the 
conclusion  that  at  this  time  there  did  not  yet  exist 
in  written  form  a  Mosaic  sacrificial  code.  Such 
a  code  is  found  even  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
recognized  by  critics  as  all  older  Pent  document 
(Ex  20-23,  84),  and  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath 
commandment  is  found  in  the  Decalogue  does  not 

Erevent  Isaiah  from  writing  what  he  has  penned  in 
13.14.  That  at  this  period,  already,  there  were 
extant  many  written  ordinances  is  demanded  by 
Hos  8  12,  and  the  connection  shows  that  cidtus- 
ordinances  are  meant.  We  must  accordingl>^  t^e 
the  prophet's  method  of  expression  into  considera- 
tion, which  delights  in  absolute  contrasts  in  casea 
where  we  would  speak  relatively.  But  this  is  not 
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intended  to  weaken  the  boldness  of  the  prophetic 
thoughts,  which  purpose  to  express  sharp  opposi- 
tion to  the  religious  ideas  current  at  that  time. 

(3)  Their  j/reaching  of  the  jxidgmmt. — The  con- 
ception of  God  and  Divine  things  on  the  part  of  the 
propheta  was  the  lofpeal  development  of  the  reve- 
lations in  the  d^rs  of  Moses,  and  after  that  time, 
concerning  the  nature  and  the  activity  of  God. 
The  God  of  the  prophets  ia  entirely  a  personal  and 
living  God,  i.e.  He  enters  into  the  hfe  of  man.  His 
holiness  is  exaltation  above  Nature  and  the  most 
[nonounced  antagonism  to  all  things  unclean,  to 
nn.  Sin  is  severely  dealt  with  by  God,  esp.,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  the  sin  of  ahowing  no  love 
and  no  mercy  to  one's  neighbor.  Because  they  are 
saturated  with  this  conviction  of  the  alwolute 
holiness  of  God,  the  pre€xilic  prophets  proclaim 
to  their  people  more  than  anything  else  the  judg- 
ment which  shall  bring  with  it  the  dissolution  of 
boUi  kingdoms  and  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and 
of  Jerus,  together  with  its  temple.  First,  its  de- 
struction is  proclaimed  to  the  Northern  Kingdom; 
later  on  to  the  Southern.  In  doing  this,  these  in- 
qnred  men  testifythat  Jeh  is  not  inseparably  bound 
to  His  people.  Rather  He  Himself  calls  the  de- 
stroyer  to  come,  since  aU  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  at  His  command. 

(4)  Their  Messianic  ■promises. — ^However,  the 
prophets  never  conclude  purely  negatively,  but 
they  always  see  on  the  norizon  some  rays  of 
hope,  which  promise  to  a  "remnant"  of  the  people 
bettOT  times.  A  "day  of  Jeh"  is  coming,  when  He 
will  make  His  final  settlement  with  the  nations, 
alter  they  have  carried  out  His  judgment  on  His 
people.  Then,  i^ter  the  destruction  of  the  gentile 
world,  He  will  establish  His  rule  over  the  world. 
This  fundamental  thought,  which  appears  again 
and  again  with  constantly  increasing  clearness,  often 
takes  the  form  that  a  future  king  out  of  the  house 
of  David,  in  whom  the  idea  of  the  "anointed  of 
Jeh"  has  been  p^ectly  realized,  will  first  establish 
in  Judah-Israel  a  pure  rule  of  God,  and  then  also 
gun  the  supremacy  of  the  world.  Some  critics 
have  claimed  that  all  of  these  Messianic  and 
eschatolc^cal  predictions  date  from  the  post- 
exilic  period.  In  recent  years  a  reaction  against 
this  view  has  set  in,  based  on  the  belief  that  in 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  also  similar  expectations 
are  found  at  an  early  period.  These  promises, 
when  they  are  more  clearly  examined,  are  found  to 
be  BO  intimately  connected  with  the  other  proj^iecies 
of  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  others,  that  to  separate  Uiem 
would  be  an  act  of  violence.  In  their  most  mag- 
nificent character,  these  pictures  of  the  future  are 
found  in  Isa,  while  in  Jer  their  realization  and 
spiritualization  have  progressed  farther. 

(5)  Reformatvma. — While  the  prophets  are  char- 
acterized by  higher  religious  ideas  and  ideals,  the 
relifdon  of  the  masses  was  still  strongly  honey- 
comoed  with  cruder  and  even  heathen  elements. 
Yet  there  were  not  totally  wanting  among  the 
common  people  those  who  listened  to  these  pro- 
phetic teachers.  And  esp.  in  Judaea  there  were 
times  when,  favored  by  pious  kings,  this  stricter 
and  purer  party  obtained  the  upper  hand.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  under  tne  kings  Jehosha^ 
phat,  Hezekiafa,  and  Josiah.  During  the  reigns  of 
these  kings  the  cultus  was  reformed.  Hezekiah 
and  Jooan  attacked  particularly  the  local  sanc- 
tuaries and  tiiedi  heathen  worship  (called  hSmoth)t 
and  concentrated  the  sacrificial  cultus  in  Jerus. 
In  dmng  this  they  were  guided  by  the  f  aitiif  ul  priests 
and  prophets  and  by  the  ancient  Mosaic  directions. 
Josi^,  who,  more  thorou^ly  than  others,  fought 
aewist  the  disintegration  of  the  Jeh-cultus,  found 
his  best  help  in  the  newly  discovered  Book  of  the 
Law  (Dt).  Iltat  Uie  sacrifices  should  be  made  at 


one  place  had  been,  as  we  saw,  an  old  Mosaic 
arrangement.  However,  Moses  had  foreseen  that 
local  altars  woidd  be  erected  at  places  where  special 
revelations  had  been  received  from  Jeh  (Ex  80 
24r-25) .  In  this  way  the  numerous  altars  at  Bethel, 
on  Carmel,  and  elsewhwe  could  claim  a  certun  justi- 
fication, only  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  same 
rank  as  the  central  sanctuary,  where  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  stood  and  where  the  sons  of  Aaron 
performed  their  priestly  functions.  Dt  demands 
more  stringently  that  all  real  sacrificial  acts  shall 
be  transferred  to  this  central  point.  This  rule 
Josiah  carried  out  strictly.  The  suppression  of  the 
current  sacrifices  on  high  places  b^  the  fall  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  aided  m  effecting  ihia  collapse 
of  such  shrines,  while  the  sanctuary  in  Jerus, 
because  it  was  delivra^  from  the  attack  of  the 
Assyrians,  won  a  still  greater  recognition. 

(6)  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. — However,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Josiah,  the  apostasy  from 
Jeh  again  set  in.  The  people  thought  tnat  they  had 
been  deserted  by  Him,  and  they  now  more  than 
before  sought  refuge  in  an  appeal  to  a  mixture  of 
kmIs  derived  from  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Persia  and 
Hsewhere.  Ezk  8  and  9  describe  tnis  syncretism 
which  made  itself  felt  even  in  the  temple-house  in 
Jerus.  The  people  were  incapable  of  being  made 
better  and  were  ripe  for  destruction.  The  temple, 
too,  which  it  was  thought  by  many  could  not  be 
taken,  was  doomed  to  be  destroyed  from  its  very 
foundations. 

(IJ  Spiritual  purification  through  the  Exile. — 
A  migh^  change  in  the  religion  of  Israel  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  deportation  fif  the 
6.  The  wealthier  and  better  educated  Jews 
Bal^kmian  to  Babylon  and  thedr  sojoum  there  for 
Exile  a  period  of  about  50  years,  and  by  the 

still  longer  stay  of  a  lar^e  portion  of 
the  exiles  in  this  country.  The  nation  was  thus 
cut  off  from  the  roots  of  the  native  heathendom  in 
Pal  and  also  from  the  external  organization  of  the 
theocracy.  This  brought  about  a  purification  and 
a  spiritualization,  which  proved  to  be  a  great  heae- 
fit  for  later  times,  when  the  political  manifestation 
of  their  rel^ous  life  had  ceased,  and  the  personal 
element  came  more  into  the  foreground.  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  emphasize,  each  in  his  own  way,  the 
value  of  this  religion  for  the  individual.  A  spiritual 
communion  came  into  being  during  the  Exile,  which 
found  its  bond  of  union  in  the  word  of  Jeh,  and 
which  insisted  on  servinR  God  without  a  temple 
and  external  sacrificial  cultus  (which,  however,  was 
still  found  among  the  exiles  in  Egypt).  Separated 
from  their  homes,  they  collected  all  the  more  dili- 
gently the  sacred  memories  and  traditions,  to  which 
Ezekiel's  plans  for  the  temple  belong.  Their  sacred 
literature,  the  Toruh  or  Law,  the  prophetical  books, 
the  historical  writing,  the  Fss,  and  other  literature 
were  collected,  and  in  this  way  preparations  were 
made  for  the  followina  period. 

(2)  Relations  to  me  gerUUe  world. — ^The  most 
earnest  classes  of  Jews,  at  least,  afaeolutely  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Bab  religion  and 
worship.  They  saw  here  the  worship  of  images  in 
its  most  repul^ve  and  sensual  form,  and  they  also 
learned  its  absolute  impotency  when  the  hau^ty 
Chaldaean  empire  was  overthrown.  Deutero- 
Isaiah  (Isa  40-66)  shows  that  the  Israelites  now 
become  more  conscious  than  ever  of  the  great  value 
of  thrar  own  religion  with  its  Creator  of  fieavra  and 
earth  over  against  this  variegated  Pantheon  of 
changeable  ^ds  in  forms  of  wood  and  metal  images. 
From  this  time  on,  the  glory  of  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  and  Hia  revelation  in  the  works  of  Nature 
were  lauded  and  magnified  with  a  new  zeal  and 
more  emphatically  than  ever  before.  This  same 
prophet,  however,  proclaims  also  the  new  fact  of  the 
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mnrion-call  of  Israel  amon^  the  nalionfl  of  the  world. 
This  people,  he  declares,  la  to  become  the  instru- 
ment  of  Jen  to  make  the  Gentiles  His  epirituaJ 
subjects.  But  as  this  people  in  its  present  condi- 
tion is  little  fit  for  this  great  service,  he  sees  with 
his  prophetic  eye  a  perfect  "Servant  of  Jeh,"  who 
carries  out  this  mission,  a  personal,  viable  "Servant 
a£  Jeh,"  who  estiJblisheB  the  rule  of  God  upw  earth, 
by  beooming,  in  the  first  place,  for  Israel  a  seoond 
Mosee  and  Joshua,  but  who  then,  too,  wins  over  the 
heathen  nations  by  this  message.  He  accordingly 
takes  the  place  of  the  propheued  future  Son  of  David. 
However,  He  is  not  a  personal  ruler,  but  carries  out 
His  work  through  mere  spiritual  power  and  in  low- 
Uness  and  wefSoiess.  Indeed,  His  su£fering  and 
death  become  the  atonement  to  wipe  out  the  guilt 
of  His  people  (Isa  BS).  We  can  see  in  this  further 
devdoiHnent  <»  the  deepening  and  spiritualisation 
ci  the  esehatoloncal  hopes  bow  strong  the  un- 
accustomed misfortunes  and  surroundings  of  the 
exiles  had  influenced  them.  Notwithstanding  all 
their  antagonism  to  the  aberrations  of  the  heathen 
world,  the  Israelites  yet  learned  that  among  the 
Gentiles  there  was  also  some  receptivity  for  the 
higher  truths.  The  worshipp^s  of  Jeh  felt  them- 
s^res  more  aida  to  the  Persians  than  to  the  Baby- 
loniaDS,  as  the  tonoer  served  without  images  a  god 
wluch  was  conceived  as  one  and  as  an  exalted 
divine  being.  Thoughts  taicen  from  Paraiism  are 
also  found  in  the  later  literature  of  Israel,  although 
it  is  not  the  case  that  the  idea  of  Satan  was  first 
taken  from  this  source.  The  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  for  the  judgment  also  can  be 
gained  frcnn  OT  premises.  However,  the  religion 
m  the  BobykmianB  was  not  without  influence  on 
that  of  the  Jews.  It  is  indeed  out  of  the  quesUon 
that  it  was  only  during  the  Exile  that  the  Jews  took 
over  the  accounts  of  the  Creation  and  the  Delu^ 
and  others  similar  to  the  Bab,  as  these  are  found  in 
Gen  1-11.  But  the  deveto^ent  of  the  angelology 
shows  the  evidences  of  later  Bab  and  Pers  influences. 
And  esp.  does  demonology  play  a  more  important 
rdle  in  post-exilic  times  than  ever  before,  particularly 
about  the  b^nninm  of  the  Christian  era.  Magic 
art,  too,  entered  uuvely  into  the  taitb  of  later 
Judaism,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  both  of  these 
came  from  Bab  sources. 

(1)  lAfe  tijuier  the  law. — The  people  which 
returned  from  the  Exile  was  a  purified  congregation 

of  Jeh,  willing  to  serve  Him.  They 
6.  The  lumed  to  reestablish  the  theocracy. 
PoBt-^xilic  This  latter  had  not,  indeed,  because 
ftfWg***"      (rf  the  loss  of  the  political  indepradence 

of  the  people,  the  same  importance  as 
formerly,  but  the  religious  cultus  and  we  religious 
life  of  the  people  were  all  the  more  stringently  ob- 
served. Tne  post-exilic  period  is  characterized  by 
relinous  IqcaGsm.  The  people  were  exceedingly 
lealouB  in  observing  the  old  ordinances,  and  tried 
to  find  ri^teousness  in  the  correctness  with  which 
the  Mosaic  law  was  obs^ved,  as  this  was  now  de- 
manded by  the  teachers  of  this  law.  The  prophet 
of  tiie  Exue,  Eaekiel,  had  taken  the  lead  in  tnis  par- 
ticular, and  had  laid  ^«at  emphasis  on  the  formal 
ordinances,  although  in  connection  with  this  he 
also  insisted  upon  real  moral  earnestness.  But  it 
was  an  easy  matter  that  in  the  course  of  time  an 
external  work-righteousness  and  petrifaction  of 
true  religion  should  arise.  Yet  the  later  prophets, 
Ha^aif  Zechariah  and  Malachi,  even  if  they  do 
ascribe  a  greater  importance  to  external  matters 
than  the  pre^lic  prophets  did,  show  that  they  are 
the  spiritual  heirs  of  these  earlier  seers,  lliey 
teach  a  healthy  ethical  and  sanctifying  typ  of 
practical  religion  and  continue  to  proclaim  the  hopes 
tor  an  expansion  and  spiritualization  of  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  leaders  of  these  times,  Zerub- 
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babd,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  show  a  pronouncedly  an- 
tagonistic attitude  Umaid  the  neigMtoring  naticHis 
and  also  toward  those  inhabitants  of  the  oounti;y 
who  did  not  lire  under  the  law.  However,  their 
intolerance,  esp.  toward  the  Samaritans,  can  be 
readily  understood  from  the  principle  of  the  self- 
preservation  of  the  people  of  J^. 

The  law  came  to  be  ib»  subject  of  the  most  cam- 
f ul  study,  and  the  teachers  of  uie  law  collected,  even 
to  the  minutest  details,  the  oral  tradiUons  with 
reference  to  its  meaning  and  to  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  diffn^t  demands,  so  that  already  before 
the  time  of  Christ  they  were  in  possesnon  of  an  ex- 
temsve  tradition,  which  was  afterward  put  down  in 
written  form  in  the  Mish.  The  writing  of  history 
was  also  carefully  cultivated.  The  Books  of  Ch 
show  from  what  -newpomt  tl^  described  tlie  past; 
the  tonple  and  the  cultus  were  the  center  of  interest. 
In  the  same  way  the  psalm-poetry,  esp.  the  temple- 
song,  flourished  agam.  These  later  hymns  are 
pretty  and  regular,  but  no  longer  show  the  bold 
spirit  of  the  older  pss.  In  many  cases,  older  songa 
are  made  use  of  in  these  IsAct  hymns  in  a  new  way. 
Of  the  proverb-literature  of  the  later  post-exihc 
times,  the  Wud  of  Jesus  Sirach,  or  Ecclus,  is  an 
instructive  exan^e.  Notwithstanding  its  great 
similarity  to  the  old  Frov,  the  prevailing  and  lead- 
ing points  of  view  have  become  difframt  in  char- 
acter. The  conception  of  Wiad  has  assumed  a 
specificallv  Jewish  and  theocratic  character. 

(2)  HeUmism. — But  the  Jewish  exclusiveness 
found  a  dangerous  opponent,  esp.  from  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  new  Hellenism.  Hel- 
lenistic language,  culture,  customs  and  world- 
ideas  overwhelmed  Pal  also.  While  the  Pious 
{l^ii^^tm)  all  the  more  anxiously  fortified  them- 
selves bemnd  their  ordinances,  the  worldly-minded 

f;ave  themselves  up  fully  to  the  influence  tnat  came 
rom  without.  In  the  first  h^  of  the  2d  cent.  BC 
there  arose,  as  a  consequence,  a  bloody  struggle 
against  the  inroads  of  this  heathendom,  when 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  undertook  to  suppress  the 
rel^on  of  the  Jews,  and  when  the  Aamoneans 
began  their  holy  war  affunst  him. 

(3)  PhaiiMea  and  Sodduoasi.— But  witiun-  the 
people  of  Israel  itself  there  were  found  two  parties, 
one  strict  and  the  other  lax  in  the  observance  of 
the  law.  The  leaders  of  the  former  were  the  highly 
popular  Pharisees,  who,  according  to  their  name, 
were  the  "Separatists,"  separated  irom  the  common 
and  lawless  masses.  They  tried  to  surpass  each 
other  in  their  seal  for  the  traditional  ordinances 
and  pious  observances.  However,  among  them  it 
was  also  posnble  to  find  real  piety,  although  in  the 
NT  records,  where  thev  are  described  as  taking  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  higher  and  the  highest 
form  of  Divine  revelation,  they  appear  at  their 
worst.  Their  rivals,  the  Sadducees,  were  lees 
fanatical  in  their  observance  of  the  demands  of  the 
law  and  more  willing  to  compromise  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  To  this  party  belonged  many  oi  the 
more  promin^t  raiesta.  But  tiiis  party  evinced 
less  real  reli^oua  life  than  did  tiie  Pharisees. 

(4)  Es»ene$. — Thesx,  too,  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
there  were  not  lacking  indications  of  the  influence 
of  foreign  religions,  as  is  apparent  in  the  case  of 
the  Essence.  This  party  advocated  dualistic  ideas, 
as  these  are  later  found  among  the  Mandaeans. 

(5)  Poisitwe  eonneduTM  between  Judaitm  and 
HeUeniam. — In  Alexandria  a  friendly  exchange  of 
ideas  between  Hellausm  and  Judaism  waa  brought 
about.  Here  the  OT  was  ti'  into  the  Gr.  lliiB 
tr,  known  as  the  S^tua^nt  (LXX),  shows  as  yet 
but  few  signs  of  the  Gr  spirit;  rath^,  a  pronounced 
influence  of  legal  and  ritualistic  Judusm.  On  the 
other  hand,  apologetical  opposition  to  HeUenism 
appears  to  a  more  marked  d^ree,  amtmg  others, 
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in  the  apocr^hal  woric  known  aa  "Wisd  of  Solo- 
moa"  in  wfaidi  we  find  a  {xiatiTe  defence  of  wisdom 
as  the  principle  of  revelation  over  against  the  Epi- 
curean world-wiadom  of  Hellenism.  In  doing  ttus, 
the  book  leans  on  Flstomsm  and  Stoicism.  The 
hokJanOh,  or  wisdom  of  the  old  Jewish  ht.,  has  been 
HeUaiized.  Philo  goes  still  farther  in  adapting 
Judusm  to  Gr  taste  and  to  humanism.  A  more 
liberal  oonc^Uon  of  inspiration  also  appears  in  the 
reo^tioa  ot  contemporaneous  literary  products 
mto  the  OT  Canon,  even  of  some  books  which  had 
oripnd^  been  written  in  the  Gr  language.  The 
ntfq^nii  oibeerved  in  adapting  national  Hebraism  to 
HeDenistic  universaliam  was  the  allegorical  method 
of  uitopretation,  which  Philo  practised  exten- 
sively and  which  then  passed  over  to  the  Christian 
church  Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  This 
sdiool  constitutee  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  rab- 
Innieal,  friiieh  clung  most  tenaciously  to  the  letter 
ai  the  sacred  texts. 

(6)  AvoetUyptielitmUun. — A  unique  phenomenon 
at  the  cKtse  of  the  Bib.  and  in  the  earliest  post-Bib. 
period  is,  finally,  the  Apocaltftic  LiTBRATnRii 
(q.v.).  Since  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  we  find  the 
custom  in  certain  Jewish  circles,  by  using  the  old 
propheciee  and  adapting  them  to  the  events  of  the 
times,  of  drawing  up  a  systematic  picture  of  the 
future.  Theautt^shipof theeewritingswasusually 
ascribed  to  one  of  the  ancient  s^ts,  e.g-  to  Enoch, 
or  Abraham,  Moeea,  or  Elijah,  or  Solomon,  or 
Baruch,  or  Ena,  or  others.  The  model  of  these 
Apocalypees  is  the  Book  of  Dnl,  which,  on  the  basis 
of  older  visions,  in  the  times  of  the  oppression  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanee,  pictures,  in  grana  simplicity, 
ihe  devek>pment  of  we  history  of  the  world  down 
to  the  &ial  tritunph  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  over 
the  kusdoms  of  the  world. 

BL  Cumftwfeww — ^When  we  consider  this  whole 
devdopment,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  reli^on 
of  Israel  paseed  through  man;;^  changes.  It  grew 
and  purifiied  and  spirituaUxed  itself  out  of  its  own 
inherent  strength;  but  it  also  suffered  many  re- 
lapses, when  hindering  and  comiptii^  influence 
gainea  the  upper  hand.  But  it  received  from  with- 
out not  only  d^enerating  influences,  but  also  much 
thatina^edanddei^peditsgrowui.  Itsoriginal 
and  native  strength  also  shows  itself  in  this,  that 
without  k»ng  its  real  character  it  wag  able  to  t^)- 
proraiate  to  itself  ekmenta  of  truth  from  without 
ain  aammilate  these. 

If  we  ask  what  the  specific  and  unique  character 
qI  thia  religion  was,  by  which  it  was  distinguished 
from  aU  other  religions  of  antiquity, 
1.  The  and  by  reason  of  which  it  alone  was 
Liriiig  and  capable  of  producing  from  itself  the 
Mais  Ood  highest  revelation  in  Christ,  it  must  be 
answered  that  its  uniqueness  lies,  most 
of  aU,  in  its  oonc^tion  of  God  and  of  Divine  things, 
and  of  Giod's  relation  to  the  world.  The  tenn 
"moDotheism"  but  inadetjuately  expresses  this 
peculiarity;  for  monoth^stic  tendencies  are  found 
abo  in  other  nations,  and  in  Israel  monotheism  often 
shows  itaelf  in  a  stoon^f  corrupted  form.  The 
advantage  (tf  Inad  lies  in  its  close  contact  with  the 
liviiu  God.  From  the  bepnning  of  Israel's  htstoiy 
a  strictly  personal  God  gave  testimony  of  Himself 
to  different  personalities  with  a  deciraon  which 
denunded  absolute  submissdon;  and,  in  addition, 
this  was  a  holy  God,  who  elevated  mankind  above 
Nature  and  above  themselves,  a  God  who  stood  in 
the  most  absolute  contrast  to  all  that  was  impure  or 
onfnl,  but  at  the  same  time  was  wonderful  in  His 
paoB  and  Ws  mercy  to  the  anaee.  Tim  direct 
revdititm  d  Ood  to  specially  chosen  bearers  of  the 
Irvine  truth  goes  through  the  entire  history  of 
ImtnA.  Through  this  factor  this  religion  was  being 
eonstantly  punfied  and  unfolded  further.  The 


Israelites  learned  to  concrave  God  in  a  more  spirit- 
ual, correct,  and  univnsal  manner,  the  more  they 
advanced  in  experience  and  culture.  But  this  God 
did  not  thereby  become  a  mere  abstract  being, 
separated  from  mankind,  as  was  the  case  with  so 
many  nations.  He  always  continued  to  be  a  living 
God  who  takes  an  active  part  in  the  lives  of  men .  We 
need  notice  only  those  prophets  who  describe  the 
KreatnesB  of  God  in  the  jgrandest  way,  such  as 
Bosea,  Isaiah,  Deutero-Isaiah,  wbo  deinct  also  the 
personal  life  of  God  in  the  bcJdest  way  throu^ 
anthropomorphisms. 

In  agreement  with  this,  too,  we  find  that  this 
religion  demands  the  personal  subjection  of  men  to 
God.  As  was  the  case  with  all  the 
2.  Relation  religions  of  antiauity,  that  of  the  OT. 
of  Man  to  too,  was  oriKinally  rather  a  tribal  ana 
This  God  a  national  religion  than  one  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  brought  with  it  the 
demand  tor  the  external  obeervanoe  of  the  tribal 
customs  in  the  name  of  religion.  However,  the 
traditional  customs  and  legal  ordinances  had  alrettdy 
been  sifted  and  purified  by  Moses.  And,  as  amatt^ 
of  necessity,  in  a  religion  of  such  a  pronounced 
personal  nature,  the  personal  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  God  must  become  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  importance.  This  idea  became  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  in  the  course  of  time  and  developed  into 
a  pure  love  for  God.  It  did  not  prevent  this  reli' 
gion  from  becoming  p>etrified,  even  during  the  Exile, 
when  the  doctrines  and  the  cultus  were  most  cor- 
rectly observed.  But  the  vital  kernels  found  em- 
bedded in  the  revelation  of  God  constantly  proved 
their  power  of  rejuvenation.  And  at  that  very 
time  when  the  petrified  l^alism  of  Pharisaism 
attuned  its  most  pronoimced  development,  the 
most  perfect  fruit  of  this  religion  came  forth  from 
the  old  stem  of  the  history  of  Israel,  namely  Christ, 
who  unfolded  Judaism  and  converted  it  into  the 
reli^on  <rf  salvation  for  the  entire  wwld. 

LmsATCBB. — Of  the  Ut.  on  tiie  reUdon  Ot  Ivael  we 
mar  yet  mate  narUcuUr  mention  of  the  foDowhig:  The 
textbooks  on  OT      -  ■  "  •  ■ 


-  Oehler,  1801  (ate  ET). 

of  DlUnuum.  1895.  The^uneo-WellhauHa  sdiool  fa 
repreaeoted  by  Kuenen.  D»  Qodtdttntt  wan  /«raW,  1869 
(kbo  ET);  Stade.  BiUUeht  Thnlooit  d»a  AT.  1905; 
Marti,  Thtoloffi*  dn  AT.  1903;  Smeod,  Ltkrlnteh  dtr  AT 
Raiffion$o—cMehU,  1899;  ct  also  the  works  ot  Rotoeetaon 
Smith,  esp.  bis  lectura  on  Tlu  Rtliaion  of  the  Semitat. 
Afafaist  tola  radical  school,  see.  In  addttion  to  the  woric 
of  Dlllmann.  James  Robertooa.  Bartv  Raigion  of  Itrael, 
1893.  Ontiiesubjectof SemltIflmlaBeawal,S.I.OurtiBi, 
VraemitUeha  Religion  tm  Volkaleben  dee  heviigen  Orient*. 
1903  (also  ET) ;  BaethKOD,  Beitrdge  lur  temitieehen  Rdi- 
gionegeeekiehle.  1880'  M.  J.  Lagruige,  Etitdee  tur  le*  reli- 
eiont  timitittuee,  190S.  TherelatloD  ot  Israel  to  the  Assyr 
and  Bab  reluioos  Is  discussed  by  Hugo  'Winckier  in  seven! 
works:  ef  auo  Frits  Hommd,  AlUeetaiMnttiehe  Uebiiie- 
fmtnaen,  1897  (alsoBT);  Sayce.  The  Higher  Critieiem  and 
lAa  V*rdi4a  o/th»  lHonutnntU,  1899;  AUred  Jeremlas,  Dot 
ATiwt  liichte  dee  aUen  Oriente.  1 006 ;  a  good  brief  muninary 
ts  lonnd  In  Sellln.  Dio  A  T  Religion  in  Rahtnen  der  andern 
AUori*nlaliaehen,  loos.  Pull  details  are  ^ven  In  Kautzsch, 
"  Relislon  of  Israel."  In  HDB,  extra  v^,  1904.  For  the 
last  centuries  before  C3hrlst  see  parttcnilariy,  Scbtlrer. 
Oeeehiehte  dee  jlldieehen  Volket  im  Ztitalter  Jettt  Chrieti, 
1907  (also  KT).  The  modem  Jewish  st&nd point  Is  repre- 
sented by  MonteflfVa,  Leeturoa  an  the  Origin  and  GrotriA 
o/  Religion  aa  lUuatraUd  bu  the  Biatorif  of  tha  Ancient 
ffebrewa,  1893. 

C,  VON  Orelli 
ISRAELITE,  iz'r&-el-It.  ISRAELmSH.  iz'rft- 
el-It-ish:  Belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  (q.v.)> 
Occurs  4  t  in  the  NT:  of  Nathanael  (Jn  1  47): 
used  by  Paul  (Rom  9  4;  11  1;  2  Cor  11  22). 

ISSACHAR,  is'a-kfir  O^iD^IPV  yiMa[s']kher; 
LXX,  Swete  'ImraxAp,  Issachdr;  Tisoh.,  laaAdiar, 
so  also  in  the  NT,  Treft.  and  WH): 

(1)  The  9th  son  of  Jacob,  the  5tii  borne  to  him 
byLeahfOen  90  17f).  ^  birth  is  in  tins  passage 
connected  with  the  strange  story  of  Reuben  and 
bis  mandrakes,  and  the  name  given  him  is  ap- 
parently conceived  as  derived  from  *%8h  tOkhSr,  "a 
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hired  workman."  There  is  a  play  upon  Uie  name 
in  this  sense  in  Gen  49  15,  "He  bowed  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  senrant  under 
1.  The  taskwork."  Wellhausen  (yea*  dcr  BiicA. 
Name  Sam.,  95)  thinks  that  the  second  ele- 
ment of  the  name  may  denote  a  deity; 
and  Sokar,  an  Egyp  eod,  haa  been  suggested.  The 
name  in  that  case  would  mean  "worahipperof  Sokar." 
Practicalijy  nothing  is  preserved  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  this  patriarch  bevond  his  share  in  the  common 
actions  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  Four  sons  were  born 
to  him  before  Jacob's  family  removed  to  E^^t 
(Gen  46  13).   In  that  land  he  died  and  was  bun^. 

At  Sinai  the  tribe  numbered  54,000  men  of  war 
ov«>  20  years  of  age  (Nu  1  29).    At  the  end  of  the 
wandering  the  numbers  had  grown  to 
8.  The        64,300  (Nu  86  26).   In  the  days  of 
Tdbe  David,  the  Chronicle-  puts  the  figures 

at  87,000  (1  Ch  7  5).  See  Num- 
bers. The  place  of  Issachar  in  the  desert-march 
was  with  the  standard  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (along 
with  Zebulun)  on  the  E.  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Nu 

2  5),  this  group  forming  the  van  of  the  host  (10 
14  f).   The  rabbis  say  that  this  standard  was  of 

3  colors,  sardine,  topaz  and  carbuncle,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  3  trifces,  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  lion's  whelp  (Tg,  paeudo.  Jon.  on  Nu 
2  3).  The  captain  of  the  tribe  was  Nethanel  bea> 
Zuar  (Nu  1  8,  etc).  Later  this  place  was  held 
by  Igal  ben-Joseph,  the  tribal  represraitative  among 
the  spies  (Nu  13  7).  The  prince  chosen  from 
Issachar  to  assist  in  the  division  of  the  land  was 
Paltiel  b^-Azzan  (34  26).  The  position  of  I.  at 
the  strange  ceremony  near  Shechem  was  on  Mt. 
Gerizim,  ''to  bless  the  people"  (Dt  87  12). 

Sixte^  cities  of  Issachar  are  mentioned  in  Josh 
19  17  ff,  but  the  only  indications  of  boundaries  are 

Tabor  in  the  N.  and  Jordan  in  the  £. 
8.  The  We  gather  elsewhere  that  the  territory 
Tribal  of  this  tribe  marched  on  the  N.  with 
Territory     Zebulun  and  Naphtali  (19  11.33);  on 

the  W.  with  Manaaseh  and  possibly 
Asher  (17  10);  and  on  the  S.  with  Manaaseh  (ver 
11).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  point  of 
contact  with  the  sea.  The  portion  m  Issachar, 
therefore,  included  the  pltun  of  Esdradon,  Tabor, 
the  hill  of  Moreh,  and  the  slopes  E.  to  the  Jordan. 
The  fortresses  along  the  S.  edge  of  the  plain  were 
held  by  Manasseh.  Tola,  a  man  of  Issachar,  held 
Shamir,  a  stronghold  in  Mt.  Ephraim  (Jgs  10  I). 
To  Manasseh  was  given  Beth-shean  with  her 
"towns"  (Josh  17  11).  No  reliable  line  can  be 
drawn  for  the  S.  border.  The  district  thus  indi- 
cated was  small;  but  it  ^braced  some  of  the  most 
fruitful  land  in  Fat.  By  the  very  riches  of  the  soil 
Issachar  was  tempted.  "He  saw  a  resting-place 
that  it  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant; 
and  he  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a 
servant  under  taskwork"  (Gen  49  15).  "The 
mountun"  in  Dt  83  19  may  possibly  be  Tabor, 
on  which,  moat  likely,  there  was  an  ancient  sanc- 
tuary and  place  of  pilgrimage.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  associated  with  a  market,  in  which  Isssr 
char  and  Zebulun,  the  adjoining  tribes,  would  be 
able  to  enrich  themselves  by  trade  with  the  pil- 
grims from  afar.  Issachar  took  part  in  the  battle 
with  Sisera  (Jgs  6  15).  To  Israel  Issachar  gave 
one  jud^,  Tola  (Jgs  10  1),  and  two  kings,  Baasha 
and  his  son  (1  K  16  27,  etc). 

Of  the  200  "heads"  of  the  men  of  IssacbiU'  who 
came  to  David  at  Hebron  it  is  said  that  they  were 

"men  that  had  understanding  of  the 
4.  Men  of  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to 
Issachar      do"  (1  Ch  12  32).   According  to  the 

Tg,  this  meant  that  they  knew  how  to 
ascertain  the  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
intoYialation  oi  months,  the  dates  of  solemn  feasts, 


and  could  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times.   A  com- 

Pany  from  Issachar  came  to  the  celdaration  of  the 
assover  when  it  was  restored  by  Hezekiah  (2  Ch 
SO  18).  Issachar  has  a  portion  assigned  to  him 
in  Ezekiel's  ideal  division  of  the  land  (48  25) ;  and 
he  appears  also  in  the  fist  in  Rev  (7  7). 

(2)  A  Korahite  doorkeeper,  the  7th  son  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Ch  86  S).  W.  Ewino 

ISSHIAH,  iMhI'a  Cnjl^,  yUhshiyOhC,  "Jeh 
exists";  AVIshiah): 

(1)  Mentioned  among  David's  heroes,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Tola  (1  Ch  7  3). 

(2)  Mentioned  among  the  men  who  came  to 
David  at  Ziklag  (I  Ch  12  6;  AV  "Jesiah"). 

(3)  A  member  of  the  priesthood  of  the  house  of 
Rehabiah  fl  Ch  84  21;  AV  "Jesiah"). 

(4)  Another  Levitical  priest  of  the  house  of 
Uzziel  (1  Ch  28  20;  34  25). 

ISSmjAH,  is-shl'ja  (H^IP,  yi»hahlyah,  "Jeh 
lends";  AV  Ishijah):  A  man  of  the  household  of 
Harim,  named  among  those  who,  at  Ezra's  command, 
were  induced  to  put  away  their  "strange  wives' 
(Ezr  10  31).   Also  oaUed  ^'Aseas"  (1  Esd  9  32). 

ISSUE,  ish'ft: 

(1)  (TTI^'in,  mSledheth,  ^''^1$:$,  ie'S^a'tm; 
<rir<P|Mi,  apiTTna,  "seed"):  Offspring,  descendants 
(Gen  48  6:  Isa  22  24;  Mt  22  25  AV). 

(2)  (rnplT,  zirmah;  tXp,,  ySgS'  [vb.];  ^««t, 
rhtisis) :  A  gushing  of  fluid  (semen,  Eik  83  20; 
water,  47  8;  blood,  Lk  8  43).   See  next  article. 

ISSUE  (OF  BLOOD)  pit,  zobh,  S^IT,  gUbh; 
^kf,  rftiiaw,  al|uSpj^«,  haimdrrhooa):  When  used 
as  a  description  of  a  bodily  affection  the  word 
signifies:  (1)  A  discharge,  the  consequence  of  un- 
cleanness  and  sin  (Lev  16  2fF;  Nu  6  2).  As 
such  it  was  one  of  the  judcnents  which  were  to 
afflict  the  family  of  Joab  (2  S  8  29);  (2)  a  hemor- 
rhage, eith»  natural  (Lev  18  7,  where  Uie  word 
used  is  mOifdr,  lit.  a  "fountain"),  or  t^e  consequence 
of  disease  (Mt  9  20;  Mk  S  25;  Lk  8  43). 

ISSUES,  ish'Oz  (nTB6S:*ir\,  tdi&'dth,  lit.  "out- 
goings"): (1)  Ways  of  escape  (P8  68  20AV); 
(2)  free  moral  choices  (Frov  4  23). 

ISTALCURUS,  is-tal-kQ'rua  f'laxaXiwfipo*,  Is- 
taVccdros):  1  Esd  8  40,  corresponding  to  Zabbud 
in  Ezr  8  14.  In  Swete  s  text  the  name  is  Istakal- 
kos. 

ISUAH,  is'A-a.   See  Ishvah. 

ISUI,  is'ft-I.   See  Ibhvi. 

ISYAH,  is'va.   See  Ibhtah. 

ITALA,  it'anla,  VERSION.  See  Latin  Vebsion, 
The  Old;  Voloatb. 

rrALUR,  i-tal'yan,  BARD.   See  Band. 

ITALY,  it'a-li  ('IroXCa,  TtaUa):  At  first  confined 
as  a  name  to  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  in  the  r^ion  now  called  Calabria, 
whence  its  application  was  gradually  extended. 
In  Gr  usage  of  the  6th  cent.  BC,  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  coasts  as  far  as  Metapontum  and 
Posidonia,  being  synonymous  with  Oenotxia.  Thb 
Oenotrians  are  represented  as  having  assumed  the 
name  of  Italians  (Itcdi)  from  a  legendary  ruler 
ItaluB  (Dionysius,  i. 12.35;  Vergil,  Aen.  i.533).  The 
extenmon  of  Rom  authority  seems  to  have 
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this  name  an  ever-widenine  application,  since  it  was 
wed  to  designate  their  alliee  generallv.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Polybius  the  name  Itaiy  was  aome- 
timee  rauployed  aa  an  appellaMon  for  all  the  oountry 
between  the  two  seas  (Tyrrheiuan  and  Adriatic) 
and  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  Straits 
n>bhrb.  16;  u.l4;  iii.39.54),  although  Osalpine 
Gam  was  not  placed  on  a  footii^  of  (»>mplete 
equality  with  the  peninsula  as  regards  administrar 
tion  unUl  shortly  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar. 
From  the  time  of  Augustus  the  term  was  used  in 
practieally  its  modem  sense  (Nissoi,  /ta/ucAe 
Landeakmde,  L  67-87). 

The  name  ItaJy  occurs  3 1  in  the  NT:  Acts  18  2, 
Aquila  "lately  come  from  Italy,"  because  of  the 
expulsion  of  me  Jews  from  Rome  under  Claudius; 
Acta  27  1,  the  decision  that  Paul  be  sent  to  Italy; 
He  IS  24;  salutation  from  those  "of  Italy."  The 
adj.  form  is  found  in  the  appellation,  "Italian  band" 
{cohors  Italica,  Acts  10  1). 

The  history  of  ancient  Italy,  in  so  far  as  it  falls 
witiiin  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  is  treated 
under  Roue  (q.v.).  Geobob  H.  Allen 

rrCH  (Onn ,  Mret;  +Ap«,  jwdm):  Only  in  Dt  28 
27,  where  it  probably  refers  to  the  parasitic  skin 
disease  of  that  name  which  is  very  common  in  Pal. 
It  is  due  to  a  small  mite^  Sarcopiet  acabiei,  which 
makes  burrows  in  the  skm  and  sometimes  causes 
extensive  crusts  or  scabs,  attended  with  a  severe 
itching.  It  is  very  easily  communicated  from  per- 
son to  penon  by  contact,  and  can  be  cured  only  hy 
destmetion  of  the  paraute.  This  disease  disquah- 
6ed  its  victims  for  the  priesthood  (Lev  SI  20). 

IIHAI,  ith'ftrl.  SeelTTAi. 

ITHAMAR,  ith'a-mar  ("iTpTl''^,  'UhamOr,  'land" 
or  "island  of  palms":  Geseniug;  or  "father  of 
Tamar,"  ''S,  'S.being  perhaps  for  "^SSf ,  'iibhl:  Cook 
in  ER — though  both  derivations  are  uncertain): 
The  4th  son  of  Aaron  (Ex  6  23;  88  1;  1  Ch  6  3), 
Ekasar  h&nx  the  3d,  Nadab  and  Abihu  the  1st  and 
2d.  While  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  prematurely 
cut  off  for  offering  strange  fire  before  the  Lord 
(Lev  10  1.2:  Nu  3  4;  86  61),  and  Eleazar  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Ex  6  23.25) 
andultimataly  succeeded  Aaron  (Ex  88  1),  Ithamar 
was  made  the  treasurer  of  the  offerings  for  the 
Tabernacle  (Ex  88  21),  and  superintendent  of  the 
Oeishomtes  and  Merarites  in  the  service  of  the 
Ttbemade  (Nu  4  28.33).  In  the  time  of  Eli  the 
hi^i.{wiesthood  had  come  to  be  in  his  family,  but 
how,  and  whether  before  Eli's  day  or  first  in  Eli's 
pawn,  is  not  told  and  need  not  be  conjectured. 
W.  R.  Smith  in  EB  (art.  "Eli"),  on  the  strength  of 
1  S  8  27.28,  holds  that  the  priesthood  was  origi- 
nally in  Eli's  line;  but  the  words  "the  house  of  thy 
fath^'  do  not  necessarily  mean  only  the  house 
(rf  Ithanuir,  but  may,  and  most  probably  do,  refer 
to  Aaron  and  his  descendants,  of  whom  Ithamar 
was  one.  Nor  does  the  cutting  off  of  Eli's  family 
from  the  priesthood  and  the  setting  in  their  place 
U  "a  faiUiful  priest,"  who  should  do  everything 
accordii^  to  Jeh's  will  and  walk  before  Jeh's 
anointed  forevo*,  find  its  complete  fulfilment  in  the 
deposition  of  Abiathar  or  Ahimelech,  his  son,  and 
the  installatiou  of  Zadok  in  the  time  of  Solomon 

(1  K  8  36:  1  Ch  89  22;  see  Zadok).  A  de- 
aecndant  of  Ithamar,  Daniel  by  name^is  mentioned 
uuKig  the  exika  who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezr 
8  2).  T.  Whitblaw 

ITHIEL,  ith'i-el  (^aPp''»,  'ithVSl,  "God  is"): 
(1)  A  son  of  Jeshaiah  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 

otrationed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jenu  in  Nehe- 

miih'Bday  (Nefa  11  7). 


(2)  The  name  is  perhaps  also  found  in  ihe  oracle 
of  A«ur  (FroT  SO  1).  See  Ithiel  and  Ucal. 

rrmEL  and  tjcal  (h^t^^  bjrn^,  'uhVH 

vf'vkksl):  Names  of  the  two  men  to  whom  Agur 
the  son  of  Jakeh  spoke  his  words  (Prov  SO  1). 
The  purport  of  inlroaudng  these  persons  is  sbanse 
and  obscure;  the  margn  proposes  therefore,  by  the 
use  of  a  different  pointing,  to  read  the  verse,  ''The 
man  aaXd,  I  have  wearied  myself,  O  God,  I  have 
wearied  myself,  O  God,  and  am  consumed,"  thus 
doing  away  with  the  proper  names;  a  reading  which 
corresponds  not  inaptly  with  the  tone  of  the  suc- 
ceeding verses.  See  Aqur;  PaovEiiBB,  Book  of, 
II,  6.  Jomr  Frankun  GBinma 

ITHLAH,  ith'la  (^fcI^^  yawaA;  AV  Jettilah): 

An  unidentified  town  in  the  territoiy  of  Dan,  named 
with  Aijalon  and  Elon  (Josh  19  42). 

ITHMAH,  ith'mfi  (nipn\  yitkmah,  "purity"): 
A  citizen  of  the  country  of  the  Moabites,  David's 
deadly  enemies,  yet  mentioned  as  one  of  uie  lulu's 
heroes  (1  Qi  U  46). 

rranAN,  ith'nan  yUhnlln):  A  town  in 

the  S.  of  Judah  mentioned  along  with  Haior  and 
Ziph  (Josh  16  23).  apparently  the  "Ethnan^'  of  Je- 
rome (Onom  118  13).   Not  identified. 

ITHRA,  ith'ra  («^pi,  yittrfl',  "abundance"): 
The  father  of  Amasa,  commanding  general  in  the 
rebel  army  of  Absalom.  It  seems  tlmt  his  mother 
was  Abigail,  a  sister  or  half-sister  of  King  David 
(1  Ch  8  17).  She  is  called  the  sister  of  Zeruiah, 
Joab's  mother  (2  S  17  25).  In  this  same  passage 
Ithra  is  called  an  "Israelite,"  but  in  1  Ch  8  17; 

I  K  8  5.32,  we  read:  "Jether  the  Ishmaelite." 

ITHRAN,  ith'ran  ClTTll,  yUhrdn,  "excellent"): 

(1)  A  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite,  son  of  Di- 
shon  (Gen  36  26;  1  Ch  1  41). 

(2)  One  of  the  sons  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(1  Ch  7  37). 

ITHREAM,  ith'r«-am  (UTyr*,,  yiOw'Sm,  "resi- 
due of  the  people"):  The  6th  son  bom  to  David 
at  Hebron.  Hu  mother's  name  was  Eglah  (2  8  8 
5;  1  Ch  S  3). 

ITHRITE,  ith'rit  CHtpi,  yithrl,  "exceUence," 
"preeminence"):  A  family  in  Israel,  whose  home 
was  Kiriath-jearim  (1  Ch  8  53).  Among  the  37 
heroes  of  David,  two  are  mentioned  who  belonged 
to  this  family,  Ira  and  (Sareb  (2  S  88  38;  1  Ch 

II  40). 

ITTAH-EAZIN,  it-ark&'sin  <X^  TH^,  SttOh 
^n):  Josh  19  13  AV  for  Eth-kasin.  Utah  is 
correctly  Eth  with  He  locale,  meaning  "toward 

Eth." 

ITTAI,  it'S-I,  iti  cm ,  'iUay,  •'rii» ,  'Ohay) : 
(1)  A  Gittite  or  native  of  Gath,  one  of  David's 
chief  captains  and  most  faithful  friends  during  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom  ^  S  16  11-22;  18  2.4.12). 
The  narrative  reveals  David's  chiTalrous  and  un- 
selfish spirit  in  time  of  trouble,  as  well  as  the  most 
self-sacnficing  loyalty  on  the  part  of  Ittai.  He 
seems  to  have  but  recently  left  his  native  city  and 
joined  David's  army  through  personal  attachment 
to  the  king.  David  rapidly  promoted  him.  Hear- 
ing of  Absalom's  rebelfion  and  approach  to  Jems, 
he  flees  with  David.  Hie  latter  remonstrates, 
urges  him  to  go  back  and  join  Absalom,  as  he  is  a 
foreigner  and  in  exile.   His  interests  are  in  the 
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capital  and  with  the  king;  there  is  do  reason  why 
he  should  be  a  fugitive  and  perhaps  suffer  the  loss 
of  eveiything;  it  would  be  letter  for  him,  with  his 
band  of  men,  to  put  himself  and  them  at  the  service 
of  Absalom,  the  nev  king.  "Mercy  and  tmth  be 
with  thee,"  says  David  la  his  mafmanimity.  Ittai, 
with  a  double  oath,  abeolutel;^  reuses  to  go  back, 
but  will  stand  by  David  until  the  last.  Remon- 
strance beit^  useless,  the  monarch  orders  him 
acroBS  the  river,  doubtless  glad  that  he  had  such  a 
doughty  warrior  and  faithful  friend  by  his  side. 
On  mustering  his  hoeta  to  meet  Absalom,  David 
makes  Ittai  a  chief  eaptun  with  the  intte]^  Joab 
and  Abiiduu.  He  doubtless  did  his  part  in  the 
battle,  and  as  nothing  more  is  said  of  lum  it  is  poa- 
sible  that  he  fell  in  the  fight. 

(2)  A  B^amite,  one  of  David's  30  mighty  men 
(2  8  SS  29;  1  Ch  11  31,  "Ithai")- 

  J.  J.  Rbevb 

ITORAEA,  it-a-re'a  ('iTowpaCo,  Ittmra&a):  The 
term  occurs  onlyonce  in  Scripture,  in  the  definition 
of  Philip's  toritory:  <fo  lUmrtAaa  kiA 

1.  The  TradwrAHdoK  cMnu,  which  AV  rm- 
Word  an  ders:  "of  Ituraea  and  of  the  region  of 
Adjective     TVachonitis,"  and  RV:  "the  region 

of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis"  (Lk  3  1). 
Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  has  g^ven  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  this  word  was  certainly  never  used  as  a  noun 
by  any  writer  before  the  time  of  Eusebius  {Expos, 
1894,  VLj  51  ff,  143  ff,  288  ff).  It  must  be  taken 
as  an  adj.  indicating  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Ituraeans; 

The  descent  of  the  Ituraeans  must  probably  be 
traced  to  Jetur,  son  of  Ishmael  (Qen  26  15),  whose 
prc^eny  were  clear^  numbered  among 

2.  The  the  Arabian  nomads.  According  to 
Ituraeans     Eupolemua  (c  150  BC),  quoted  by 

Eusebius  {Pntep.  Evang.  DC,  30),  they 
were  associated  with  the  Nabataeans,  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  against  whom  David  warred  on  the 
E.  of  the  Jordan.  They  are  oftm  mentioned  by 
Lat  writers;  their  skill  in  archeiy  seems  greatly  to 
have  impressed  the  Romans.  They  were  skilful 
archers  (Caesar,  BeU.  Afr.  20);  a  lawless  (Strabo, 
xvi.2.10)  and  predatory  people  (Cicero,  Pkilipp. 
ii.ll2).  In  the  Lat  inscriptions  Ituraean  soldiers 
have  Syrian  names  {HJP,1,  ii,  326).  They  would 
therefore  be  the  most  northerly  of  the  confed^tes 
opposed  to  David  {supra),  and  thedr  country  may 
naturally  be  sou^t  in  the  n^^ibor- 
8.  ladica-  hood  of  Mt.  Hermon.  There  is 
tions  of  nothing  to  show  when  they  moved 
Their  from  the  desert  to  this  district.  Aris- 
Territory  tobulus  made  war  against  the  Itu- 
raeans, compelled  many  of  them  to  be 
circumcised,  and  added  a  great  part  of  their  terri- 
tory to  Judaea,  140  BC  {Anl,  XIII,  xi,  3).  Dio 
Cassius  calls  lonBamas  "king  of  the  Ituraeans" 
(xlix.32),  and  from  him  Zenodorus  leased  land  which 
included  Ulatha  and  Paneas,  25  BC.  The  capital 
of  Lysanias  was  Chalcis,  and  he  ruled  over  the  land 
from  Damascus  to  the  sea.  Jos  nwaks  of  Soemus 
as  a  tetrarch  in  Lebanon  {Viia,  11);  while  Tacitus 
calls  him  governor  of  the  Ituraeans  (Ann.  xii.23). 
The  country  of  Zenodorus,  lying  between  Tracho- 
nitis and  Galilee,  and  including  Paneas  and  Ulatha, 
Augustus  bestowed  on  Herod,  20  BC  (4rU,  XV, 
^  3) .  In  d^ing  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  Jos  names 
Batanea,  Trachonitis  and  Auranitis,  but  says 
nothing  of  the  Ituraeans  {Anl,  XVII,  xi,  4;  BJ, 
II,  vi,  3).  Paneas  and  Ulatha  were  doubtless  in- 
cluded, and  this  may  have  been  Ituraean  territory 
{HJP,  I,  ii,  333).  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  Ituraeans  dwelt  mainly  in  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  broad  valley  of  Cktele-Syria;  but  they 
may  also  have  occupied  the  district  to  the  S.E.  of 
Hermim,  tiw  modnn  JidOr.   It  is  not  possible  to 


define  more  closely  the  Ituraean  country;  indeed 
it  is  not  clear  whetlier  St.  Luke  intended  to  indicate 
two  separate  parts  of  the  d(Hninion  of  Philip,  or 
used  names  much  to  some  «ctent  overlwped. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  JSaBr  may 
be  derived  from  the  Bsb  "l^tfj,  y*^,  and  so  be 
equivalent  to  Ituraea.  But  tJw  derivation  is  im- 
possible. W.  EmNQ 

IVAH,  I'va.   See  Ivvah. 

IVORY,  rv6-ri  ([1]  IV ,  «A«n,  "tooth"  (tr«>  "ivory," 
1  K  10  IS;  22  39  :  2  Ch  9  17;  Fs  46  8;  Cant 
6  14;  7  4;  Ezk  27  6.15;  Am  3  15;  6  4];  [2] 
D'^Sr^^,  slumhaiMm;  LXX  iS«mi  4}U^vtxvos 
od&rUes  ^ephdnUnm,  "elq^hants'  teeth"  [1  K  10 
22;  2  Ch  9  21];  [3]  4\4dvn*w,  dephdntinM,  "of 
ivory"  [Rev  18  12]):  Shin  occurs  cften,  meaning 
"tooth  of  man  or  beast.  In  the  passages  cited 
it  is  tr*"  m  EV  "ivory"  (cf  "crag,''  IS  14  4.5: 
"cliff,"  Job  39  28&w;  "ffesh-hookof  three  teeth,'' 
1  S  2  13).  Shenhabbim  is  thought  to  be  a  con- 
tracted form  of  8hm  Ad-'iMim,  i.e.  Ao,  the  art.,  and 
'ibblm,  pi.  of  'ibbah  or  'i6M';  cf  ab,  ebu.  "ele- 
phant, and  cf  Lat  dmr,  "ivoTy"^Bee  Uddeti  and 
Scott,  B.V.  Atf^).  On  the  oth«  band,  it  may  be 
a  question  whether  btm  is  not  a  sing,  form  comeeted 
with  the  Arab.  fU,  "elephant."  If  the  word  for 
"elephant"  is  not  contained  in  <AenAa6frlm,  it  ooeun 
nowhere  in  the  Heb  Bible. 

Ivory  was  probably  ob- 
tained, as  now,  mainly  from 
the  African  elephant.  It 
was  rare  and  sxpeaaye. 
It  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  magnificence 
of  Solomon  fl  K  fb  18.22), 
being  brought  by  the  ships 

ofTar8hi8h(2  Ch  9  17.21).  „,  ^   _.^„^„  ^ 

An  "ivory  house"  of  Ahab  «>«»^S;SS5Sl*" 
IB  mentioned  in  1  K  28 

39.  It  is  mentioned  among  the  luxuries  <rf  Israel 
in  the  denunciations  of  Amos  (8  15;  6  4).  It 
occurs  in  the  flguntive  language  (tt  Ps  46  8;  Cant 
6  14;  7  4.  It  is  used  for  onuunratation  of  the 
ships  of  the  TVrians  (Ezk  27  6),  who  obtain  it  with 
ebony  through  the  men  of  Dedan  (ver  15).  It  is 
among  the  merchandise  of  Babylon  (Rev  18  12). 

We  do  Dot  leam  of  the  use  of  elephants  in  war 
until  a  few  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  In 
1  Mace  8  6,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  "having  an  hundred  and 
twenty  elephants,"  by  Scipio  Mricanus  in  190  BC. 
1  Mace  1  17  speaks  of  the  invaaon  of  Egvpt  by 
Antiochus  Epipnanes  with  an  anmr  in  vAa&i  there 
were  elephants.  1  Mace  6  28-4?  has  a  detmled 
account  of  a  battle  between  Antiochus  Eupator  and 
Judas  Maccabaeus  at  Bethsura  (Beth-zur).  There 
were  32  elephants.  Upon  the  "beasts"  (At^ 
theHa)  there  were  "strong  towers  of  wood'';  "There 
were  also  upon  every  one  two  and  thirty  strong 
men,  that  fought  upon  tJiem,  beode  the  Indian  that 
ruled  him." 

In  Job  40  15,  AVm  has  for  "behemoth,"  "O* 
elephant,  as  some  think."       Aubbd  Elt  Day 

IVORT,  TOWER  OF  (T^  mi^idat  ha- 

skin) :  In  Cant  7  4  the  neck  of  Shulammite  is  com- 
pared in  whiteness  and  stateliness  to  a  (or  the) 
tower  of  ivory.  The  def.  art.  may  suggest  that  the 
comparison  is  with  some  actual  tower  in  or  near 
Jems;  but  more  probably  the  language  is  simply 
a  figure. 

IWAH,  iv'a  (n?y,  Hwwah;  'A^4,  Abd  [~Avd\, 
*AiA,  Avd,  2  K  18  34,  0^«,  OudoU,  2  K  19  13, 
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afiparently  due  to  a  misreading):  The  name  is 
waatins  in  the  MT  and  LXX  of  Isa  36  19. 

IwaH  waa  a  city  i^iparentlv  conquered  by  the 
Asyrians,  and  is  mentioned  by  them,  in  the  tb 
quoted,  with  Hamath  and  Arpad,  S^^iamum  and 
Hena.  It  has  been  aanmilatod  with  the  Awa  of 
2  K  17  24  as  one  of  the  places  whence  Sar^n 
brought  captives  to  Samana,  and  identified  with 
Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  between  Anah  and  Rama- 
diehj  but  this  aeeam  improbable,  as  is  also  the  eug- 
gestion  that  it  ia  Emma,  the  modem  *Imm,  between 
Antioch  and  Aleppo.  Hommel  (Expos  T,  April, 
1898>  380}  upholda  the  view  ihaX  Hena  and  Ivvah, 
or.  as  he  prefers  to  read,  Avrah,  are  not  plaoes  at 
all,  but  the  names  of  the  two  chief  gods  of  Hamath, 
Arpad  and  Sepharvaim.  This  would  be  connsteni 
with  2  K  18  34;  but  19  13:  "Where  is  the  king 
....  of  S^harvaim,  of  Hena,  and  Iwah?"  and 
IT  31,  where  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  are  stated  to 
be  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech.  ruse  serious 
difficulties.  In  all  probability,  the  identification  of 
Iwah  depends  up(m  the  ofonct  localisation  of  the 
tmrfbld  Srohanraim,  of  which  Heoa  and  Iwah 
may  have  been  the  names.  The  identification  of 
Sepharvaim  with  the  Bab  Sip(p)ar  is  now  praoti- 
caUy  abandoned.   See  Sefhartaih. 

T.  G.  Pinches 

ITT,  fvi  (Kur«4ff,  ki»968):  The  onl^  mention  of 
the  word  in  all  the  sacred  writings  is  in  2  Mace 
6  7  in  connection  with  the  oppression  of  the  Jews 
AntiochuB  Epiphanes :  "On  the  day  of  the  kmg's 
birth  every  month  they  were  brought  by  bitter 
emstraint  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices;  and  when  the 
feast  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  was  kept,  the  Jews 
were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Dionysus, 
canying  ivy,"  this  plant  (Hedera  hdix)  being  sacred 
to  the  Gr  md  of  wine  and  of  the  culture  of  the  vine 
(cf  Eur.  Baechae,  p<unm).   It  was  of  ivy  or  of 

E'ne  that  the  "corruptible  crown"  of  the  famous 
thmian  games  was  made  (1  Cor  9  26). 

J,  Hutchison 

ITAR,  e-yfiK.   See  Ittab. 

lYE-ABARIM,  I-y6-ab'a-rim  (DTl?^  "^7,  'iyS 
hit-'Abhdrim,  "the  heaps  of  the  Abarim";  AV 
Ile-abaiim;  in  Nu  SI  11  LXX  reads  B,  XmXyUt, 
CAo^rfel):  A  place  in  the  ioumeyings  of  Israel 
named  iJter  Oboth,  sud  to  be  "in  the  wilderness 
idiich  is  before  Moab,  toward  the  suniising"  (Nu 
SI  11),  "in  the  border  of  Moab"  (S8  44).  The 
indications  of  pontion  here  given  are  not  sufficient 
to  guide  to  any  identification,  and,  so  far,  nothing 
has  been  discovered  in  the  flistrict  to  help  us. 
Called  mmply  "lyim"  (AV  "lim")  in  Nu  38  45. 

niM.  I'yim  (D^y,  *lyfn»,  "heaps"— the  form  of 
wluch,  ^? ,  *fi/e,  is  the  oonstr.) : 

(1)  A  abtut  form  of  the  name  lye-abaxim  (Nil 
SS45). 


(2)  A  town  in  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh  16 
29;  £V  wrongly  "lim").  It  lav  in  the  extreme 
S.,  "toward  the  border  of  Edom.''  It  is  not  iden- 
tified. 

lYYAR,  e-yllr'  p3».  'I4p»  /*•):  The  2d 

month  of  the  JewUh  year,  corresponding  to  May. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible.   See  Calendar. 

IZBHAR,  is'd-hftr,  I's6-hftr  (Nu  8  19  AV).  See 

ICHAB. 

IZHAR,  iz'hAr  CVP  '  Vk^t  "the  shining  one"): 

(1)  The  father  of  Korah  (Nu  16  1),  descended 
from  a  K>hathite  Levite  of  this  name,  whose  de- 
scendants formed  a  family,  in  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Ex 
6  18.21;  Nu  8  19.27;  1  Ch  6  18.38). 

(2)  A  deecendimt  of  Judah,  whose  mother's 
name  was  Helah.  ARVm  gives  the  name  Zohar 
(1  Ch  4  7). 

IZHARITES,  ia'har-Its  CnvCp>  IrtfAdrf):  The 
descendants  of  Iihar,  son  of  Kohath,  and  grandson 
of  Levi  (Nu  8  19.2/).  In  Dand's  rdgn  some  of 
these  were  "over  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  Jdi" 
(1  Ch  86  23),  others  'Srare  for  the  outward  busi- 
ness over  Israel,  for  officers  and  iudges"  Gb,  ver  29). 

IZLIAH,  i*-ra  (Tl^r,  yuR'ah,  "Jeh  ddiveis"; 
AV  JEZUAH):  A  son  of  Elpaal,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Ch  8  18). 

IZRAHIAH,  is-rarhl'a  (n^i;nr>  V^mMA,  *'Jeh 
appears,  or  st^es"): 

(1)  A  descendant  of  Issacharj  grandson  of  Tola, 
onlysonof  Uzzi  (1  Ch  7  3). 

(2)  The  leader  of  the  singing  at  the  purification 
of  the  people,  on  the  occasion  of  Nehemiah's  r^or- 
mation;  here  rendered  "Jesrahiah"  (Neh  12  42). 

IZRAHTTB,  ii'raphlt  (rnHi  V^^^i  "rising, 
shining"):  Shamhuth,  the  captain  of  the  6th 
montl^  course  (1  Ch  87  8),  is  called  an  "Izra- 
hite."  The  name  may  be  derived  from  the  town 
or  family  of  larah,  but  more  likdy  is  a  corrup* 
tion  of  the  wojd  "Zenhite,"  deeeendaat  of  Zerah  <d 
Ju(Uih. 

IZRI,  iz'ri  Cnr.,  yitri,  "creator,"  "former"): 
A  man  of  the  "sons  of  Jeduthun,"  leader  of  the 
fourth  band  of  musicians,  who  served  in  the  sanc- 
tuary (1  Ch  26  11).   Identical  with  Zeri  (ver  3). 

IZZIAH,  iz-I'a  (H^.,  yUaySh,  "Jeh  unites"; 
AV  Jeziah):  One  of  the  faithful  Jews  who  put 
away  thdr  foreim  wives.  He  belonged  to  the 
familv  of  Parosh  (Eir  10  26;  1  Esd  S  26,  "led- 
dias"). 


JAAKAN,  jft'a-kfin.   See  Bieboth-benb-jaakan. 

JAAKOBAH,  jSrftJcO'ba,  j&^o-ba  (Hp^r, 
ynMjro&AdA,  for  meaning  d  Jacob,  I,  1,  2):  1  Ch 
4  36,  a  Simeonite  prince. 

JAALA,  jft'o-la,  jft-ftOa  (K^?!!,  ya'dld',  meaning 
unknown,  Neh  7  58)  and  JAALAH  (^lb;^^  yor 
'dIdA  "mountain  goat"  [7],  Ezr  8  5&):  The  name 
of  a  family  of  returned  ^les,  "children  of  Solomon's 
SGrvan(a"-"JeeU"  in  1  £ed  6  33. 

JAALAM,  i&Vlam:  AV  for  Jal&m  (q.T.). 


JAANAI,  jft'a-nl:  AV  for  Janai  (q.v.). 

JAAR,  ja'ar  C^Fl,  ya'ar,  "forest"  or  "wood"): 
Is  only  once  taken  as  a  proper  name  (Fb  188  6 
RVm),  "We  found  it  in  the  field  of  Jaar."  It  may 
be  a  shortened  form  of  the  name  Kiriath-jearim, 
whore  the  ark  had  rested  20  years.   See  Kikiath- 

JKABIU. 

JAARB-ORSGIH,  jftVrft^fr-jim,  -Ar'frfiim 
asny^  'TSCi  Va'^<  '«*^im}:  In  2  S  81  19,  given 
as  the  name  oi  a  Bethlehemite,  father  of  Whigiiy*. 
wbo  is  said  to  have  slain  QoUath  the  Qittite  (of 
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1  S  17).  The  name  is  not  likely  to  be  a  man's 
name;  the  second  part  means  "weavers"  and  occurs 
also  as  the  last  word  of  the  verse  in  the  MT,  so  it  is 

grobably  a  scribal  error  here  due  to  repetition.  The 
rst  part  is  taken  to  be  (1)  an  error  for  'l'*?^ ,  ydHr 
(see  Jaib),  which  is  to  be  read  in  the  [|  section  in 
1  Ch  SO  fi;  (2)  in  2  S  28  24  Elhanan  is  the  son  of 
Dodo,  also  a  Bethlehemite,  and  Klostermann  would 
read  here  Dodai  as  the  name  of  Elhanan's  father. 

David  Francis  Robebtb 
JAAItESHIAH,  iSrar-^hl'a  (n^tpn^,  ya'dresh- 
yOJi,  meaning  unknown) :  In  1  Ch  8  27,  a  Benjar 
mite,  "son"  of  Jeroham.   AV  has  "Jare»ah." 

JAASAI,  jaw,  JAASAU,  ja'a^.  SeeJAASU. 

JAASIEL,  jSrS'si-el  (^ST'lp:^:,  ya'AaV^,  "God 
makes"  [?J):  In  1  Ch  11  47,  a  Mezobaite,  one  of 
"the  m^hty  men  of  the  armies,"  and  prob^ly^ 
"Jaasier  of  1  Ch  27  21,  "the  son  of  Abner,"  and 
a  Benjamite  tribal  prince  of  David's.   AV  "Jauel." 

JAASU,  ill'arsfi  (RV  and  K'thlbh,  io:^,  ya^OsH, 
meaning  uncmain) ;  JAASAI  (RVm  and  ^°re,  "^7^ , 
va'daay),  and  JAASAU  (AV) :  In  Ezr  10  37,  one  of 
those  who  had  mamed  foreign  wives.  LXX  tr*  the 
consonantal  text  as  a  vb^  hit  epoliaan,  "and  they 
did."    1  Esd  9  34  has  "Eliasis." 

JAAZANIAH,  ja-az-a-nl'a  (^n^JT?:,  ya'izan- 
yaku,  in  2  K  26  23;  Ezk  8  11;  H^?!^,  ya'&zan^ 
yah,  in  Jcr  36  3;  Ezk  11  1,  "Jeh  hears"): 

(1)  In  2  K  26  23,  "son  of  the  Maacathite."  and 
one  of  the  Judaean  "captains  of  the  forces '  who 
joined  Gedaliah,  the  Bab  governor  appointed  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  over  Judah,  at  Mizpah.  He  is  the 
"Jezaniah"  of  Jer  40  8;  42  1.  Though  not  men- 
tioned by  name^  he  was  prcstunably  one  of  those 
captains  who  jomed  Johanan  in  his  attack  on  Ish- 
mael  after  the  latter  had  slain  Gedaliah  (Jer  41  11- 
18).  He  is  also  the  same  as  Azahah  of  Jer  43  2,  a 
name  read  by  LXX  B  in  42  1  also.  Jer  43  5 
relates  how  Johanan  and  his  allies,  Jaazaniah(  = 
Azariah)  among  them,  left  Judah  with  the  remnant, 
and  took  up  their  abode  in  Egypt. 

(2)  In  Jer  36  3,  son  of  Jeremiah  (not  the  prophet), 
and  a  chief  of  the  Rechabite  clansmen  from  whose 
"staunch  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  their  ances- 
tor" Jeremiah  "points  a  lesson  for  his  own  country- 
men" (Driver,  Jer,  21S). 

(3)  In  Ezk  8  11,  son  of  Shaphan,  and  one  of  the 
seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel  whom  Ezekiel 
saw  in  a  vision  of  Jerus  offering  incense  to  idols. 

(4)  In  Ezk  11  1,  son  of  Azzur,  and  one  of  the 
25  men  whom  Ezekiel  saw  in  his  vision  of  Jerus,  at 
the  E.  door  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  against  whose 
iniquity  he  was  commanded  to  prophesy  (11  1-13). 

David  Francis  Roberts 
JAAZER,  ja'arzgr  (T'Ty^ ,  ya'&zer).    See  Jazeb. 

JAAZIAH,  jfirnrzl'a  (^nn;p,  ya'OzlyShu,  "Jeh 
strengthens"):  In  1  Ch  24  26.27,  a  Levity  "son" 
of  Merari.  But  the  MT  is  corrupt.  LXX  a  reads 
'0{%id  {Ozeid),  which  some  take  to  suggest  Uiziah 
(cf  27  25) ;  see  Curtis,  Cril.  and  Exeget.  Comm.  on 
the  Books  of  Ch,  274-75;  Kittel,  ad  loc. 

JAAZIEL,  ja-a'zi-el  (bX^Ty^,  ya^OzV^,  "God 
stren^hens") :  In  1  Ch  16  18,  a  Levite,  one  of  the 
musicians  appointed  to  play  upon  instruments  at 
the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  by  David.  Kittel  and 
Curtis,  following  LXX  'OJ»ti}X  (OzeiH),  read  "Uz- 
liel,"  the  name  they  adopt  for  AzUA  in  ver  20,  and 
for  Jdel  in  16  5. 


JABAL,  ja'bal  (?^^ ,  y&bk&l,  meaning  uncertain) : 
Id  Gen  4  20,  a  son  of  Lamech  by  Adah.  He  is 
called  'the  father  of  those  who  dwell  in  tents  and 
[with]  herds.'  So  Gunkel,  Gen*,  52,  who  says  that 
the  corresponding  word  in  Arab,  means  "the  herds- 
man who  tends  the  camels."  Skinner,  Gen,  120,  says 
that  both  Jabal  and  Jubal  suggest  b^** ,  ySbhU,  which 
in  Phoen  and  Heb  "means  primarily  'ram,'  then 
'ram's  horn'  as  a  musical  instrument,  and  finally 
'jovous  music'  (in  the  designation  of  the  vear  of 
Jubilee)."  See  also  Skinner,  Gen,  103,  on  tne  sup- 
posed connection  in  meaning  with  Abel. 

David  Francis  Roberts 

JABBOE,  jab'ok  (plil^  yabboff,  "luxuriant 
river"):  A  stream  in  Eastern  Pal  first  named  in 
the  history  of  Jacob,  as  crossed  by  the  patriarch 
on  his  return  from  Paddan-aram,  after  leaving 
Mabuiaim  (Gen  82  22  ff).    On  the  bank  of  this 


The  Jabbok  (Nakr  fM-Zertd). 

river  he  had  bis  strange  conflict  with  an  unknown 
antagonist.  The  Jabbok  was  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  territory  of  Sihon  the  Amorite  (Nu  21 
24).  It  is  also  named  as  the  border  of  Ammon  (Dt 
3  16).  It  is  now  called  Nahr  ez-Zer^,  "river  of 
blue,"  referrii^  to  the  clear  blue  color  of  its  water. 
It  rises  near  to  ^Ammdn — Rabbath  Ammon — and 
makes  a  wide  circuit,  flowing  first  to  the  E.,  then 
to  the  N.W.,  until  it  is  joined  by  the  stream  from 
WQdy  Jeraah,  at  which  point  it  turns  westward,  and 
flows,  with  many  windings,  to  the  Jordan,  the 
confluence  being  just  N.  ot  ed-D&miyeh.  It  drains 
a  wider  area  thfm  any  other  stream  E.  of  the  Jordan, 
except  the  YajmUk.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  in  a 
deep  gorge  with  steep,  and  in  many  places  precipi- 
tous, banks.  It  is  a  great  cleft,  cutting  the  land  of 
Gilead  in  two.  It  is  lined  along  its  course  by  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  oleander  which,  in  season, 
lights  up  the  valley  with  brilliant  color.  The  length 
of  the  stream,  taking  no  account  of  its  innumerwie 
windings,  is  about  60  miles.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  has  changed  its  position  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  lower  reaches  the  vegetation  is  tropical. 
The  river  is  fordable  at  many  points,  save  when  in 
full  flood.  The  particular  ford  referred  to  in  Gen 
32  cannot  now  be  identified.  W.  Ewino 

JABBSH,  j&'besh  (V^^,  yabh&sk):  Aahortfonn 
of  Jabesh-qiuad  (q.v.). 

JABESB-^ILEAO,  ift^esh-g^'^ad  ("tTS?  W^l, 
I/flfrAesA  gil*edk;  or  nmply  0^5^ ,  ySbhlah,  "dry") : 
A  city  E.  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  deliverance  of  which 
from  Nahash  the  Ammonite  Saul's  mihtary  prowess 
was  first  displayed  (1  S  11  1  £f).  At  an  earlier  time 
the  inhabitants  failed  to  share  with  their  brethren  in 
taking  vengeance  upon  Benjamin.  This  laxity  was 
terribly  punished,  only  400  vii^ns  being  spared 
alive,  who  afterward  became  wives  to  the  Benja- 
mites  (Jgs  SI).  The  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants 
to  Saul  was  affectingly  proved  after  the  disaster  to 
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that  monarch  on  Gilboa  (1  S  31).  David,  hearing 
^  their  deed,  sent  an  approving  message,  and  Bou^t 
to  win  their  loyalty  to  himself  (2  S  2  4  ff).  Robin- 
eon  {BR,  III,  39)  thought  it  mi^t  be  represented 
by  ed-Deir,  about  6  miles  from  Pella  (^'ilAtt),  on  the 
southern  bank  of  Wddy  YGbu.  The  distance  from 
Pella  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Onom  (s.v.)- 
Othera  (OUphant,  Land  of  QUead,  277  f;  Merrill, 
Ea^  of  Jordan,  430,  etc)  would  identify  it  with  the 
ruins  of  Merumiln,  about  8  miles  S.E.  of  Fella,  on 
the  N.  of  Wsdy  Fdbis.  The  site  remains  in  doubt; 
but  the  ancient  name  still  lingers  in  that  of  the 
valley,  the  stream  from  which  enters  the  Jordan 
fully  9  miles  S.E.  of  Beisan.  W.  Ewma 

JABEZ,  ja'bez  (733",  ya'bSg,  "sorrow" 
["height"]): 

(1)  Place:  An  unidentified  town  probably  in  the 
temtoiy  of  Judah,  occupied  by  scribes  (1  Ch  2 
55).  For  an  ineenu)us  reoonatruction  of  the  passage 
see  EB,  b.t. 

02)  Person:  The  head  of  a  family  of  Judah,  noted 
for  his  "honorable"  character,  thoi^^  "his  mother 
bare  him  with  sorrow"  (1  Ch  4  9.10),  ya'beg  being 
interpreted  as  if  it  stood  for  ya\Sbn,  "he  causes 
pain.''  The  same  play  upon  words  recurs  in  his 
prayer,  "that  it  be  not  to  my  sorrow!'*  His  request 
was  granted,  "and  the  sorrow  implied  by  his  omi- 
nous name  was  averted  by  prayer"  (Dummelow, 
in  loc.). 

JABIN,  lifhin  iy^"),  ySiAln,  "one  who  is  mtelli- 
geat,"  "discerning."  llifi  word  may  have  been  a 
hneditaiy  royal  title  among  the  northern  Canaan- 
ites.  Cf  the  familiar  usage  of  par^Oh  melekh  mig~ 
rayim): 

(1)  "The  king  of  Hazor,"  the  leading  city  in 
Northern  Pal,  who  led  an  alliance  against  Joshua. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  his  city 
was  taken  and  he  was  slain  (Josh  11  1-9). 

(2)  "The  king  of  Canaan,  that  reigned  ^r  had 
reigned]  in  Hazor."  It  is  not  dear  whetner  he 
dwelt  in  Hazor  or  Harosheth,  the  home  of  Sisera, 
the  captain  of  his  host  at  the  time  of  the  story  nar- 
rated m  Jgs.  He  oppressed  Israel  in  the  days  pre- 
ceding the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  To  the 
Iffl^htes  he  must  have  been  but  a  shadowy  figure 
as  compared  with  his  powerful  captain,  Sisera,  for 
the  song  makes  no  mention  of  him  and  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  he  even  took  part  in  the 
battle  that  freed  Israel  (Jgs  4  2.7.17.23.24  but;  Ps 
8S  9.10).  EuiA  Davis  Isaacs 

JABHSEL,  iab'nfr*l,  JABNEH,  jab'ne  (^»??:, 
ttiWji-'a,  "God  is  builder";  LXX  Atpvd,  Letrnd, 
Swete  reads  Lemnd,  Apoc  'lajirto,  /amnio,  'Ia|iMta, 
lamnela): 

(1)  A  town  on  the  northern  border  of  the  land 
assigned  to  Judah,  near  the  western  sea,  mentioned 
in  connection  with  £^£ron  (Josh  16  11).  The 
place  is  now  represented  by  the  modem  village  of 
Yebna  which  stands  upon  a  hill  a  little  to  the  S.  of 
the  \'ahr  Rubin,  about  12  or  13  miles  S.  of  Jaffa, 
on  the  road  from  there  to  Askelon,  and  about  4 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  had  a  port,  now  called  Mina 
Rubin,  a  short  distance  S.  of  tne  mouth  bf  the  river, 
some  remains  of  which  still  exist.  Its  harbor  was 
superior  to  that  of  Jaffa  (PEFS,  1875,  167-68). 
It  does  not  occur  in  the  Heb  text  of  the  OT  except 
in  the  passage  mentioned,  but  it  appears  under  the 
form  'giabndi"  (X^^^l,  yahhneh)  in  2  Ch  26  6,  as 
is  evident  from  the  mention  of  Gath  and  Ashdod 
in  comiefrtion  with  it.  LXX  reads  r*^*^  (Gemrui, 
Jo^ieA)  where  the  Heb  reads  nijl^l ,  vO-ySmmdh, 
"evca  unto  the  sea,"  in  Josh  16  46,  where  Ekron 
and  Aahdod  and  othn  cities  and  villages  are  men- 


tioned as  belonging  to  Judah's  inheritance.  Jos 
{Anl,  V,  i,  22)  assigns  it  to  the  tribe  ^  Dan.  We 
have  no  mention  of  its  being  captured  by  Joshua 
or  occupied  by  Judah  until  the  reign  of  Uzziah  who 
captured  it  and  demolished  its  waJl,  in  connection 
with  his  war  upon  the  FhiUs  (2  Ch  26  6).  The 
position  of  J.  was  strong  and  was  the  scene  of  many 
contests,  both  in  the  period  of  the  monarchy  and 
that  of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  mrotioned  frequently 
in  the  account  of  the  wars  of  the  latter  with  the 
Syrians.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  Sdmcid  kingfL 
and  served  as  a  hase  for  raiding  the  t^tory  of 
Judah.  When  Judas  Maccabaeus  defeated  Gor- 
gias  and  the  Syrians  he  pursued  them  to  the  plains 
of  J.,  but  did  not  take  the  fortress  (1  Mace  4  15). 
Gorgias  was  there  attacked  by  the  Jewish  generms 
Joseph  and  Azarias,  contrary  to  Judas'  orders,  who 
were  repulsed  with  loss  (6  66-60;  Jos,  Ani,  XII, 
viii,  6).  ^MlloniuB  occupied  it  for  King  Deme- 
trius (1  Mace  10  69);  and  Cendebeua  for  Antio- 
chus,  and  from  there  harassed  the  Jews  (16  40). 
Judas  burned  the  port  and  navy  of  J.  ^  Mace  12 
8-9).  It  was  taken  by  Sunon  in  142  BC  (Jos,  Ant, 
XIII,  vi,  7;  BJ,  I,  ii,  2),  together  with  Gazara  and 
Jopfia,  but  was  restored  to  its  inhabitants  by  Pom- 

gey  in  62  BC  (Ant,  XIV,  iv,  4),  and  was  rebuilt  by 
iabinius  in  57  BC  (BJ,  1,  viii,  4).  It  was  restored 
to  the  Jews  by  Augustus  in  30  AD.  Herod  ^ve 
it  to  his  sistCT  Salome  and  she  bequeathed  it  to 
JuUa,  the  wife  of  Augustus  (An/,  XVIII,  ii,  2; 
BJ,  tl,  ix,  1).    The  town  and  region  were  pros- 

Eerous  in  Rom  times,  and  when  Jems  was  besieged 
y  Titus  the  Sanhedrin  removed  to  J.,  and  it  after- 
ward became  the  seat  of  a  great  rabbinical  school 
(MilmaUj  Hist  Jews,  II,  411-12),  but  was  sup- 
pressed m  the  persecution  under  Hadrian.  An- 
tonius  allowed  it  to  be  revived,  but  it  was  again 
suppressed  because  of  hostile  language  on  the  part 
of  the  rabbis  (ib,  451-52).  The  Crusaders  built 
there  the  castle  of  Ibelin,  supposing  it  to  be  the  site 
of  Gath.  It  was  occupied  oy  the  Saracens,  and 
various  inscriptions  in  Arab,  of  the  13th  and  14th 
cents,  have  been  found  there  (SWF,  II,  441-42). 

(2)  A  tovm  of  Naphtali  mentioned  in  Josh  19 
33,  and  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  modem 
Yemma,  8.W.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  O^P,  I,  365). 
It  is  the  Kefr  Yama  of  the  Tahn.      H.  Pobtbb 

JACAir,  jftlmn  (1^??,  ya'^kOn,  meaning  not 
known:  AV  Jachan) :  A  chief  of  a  family  descended 
from  Gad  a  Ch  6  13). 

JACmif,  jft'kin  CPP^,  yakhin,  "he  will  estab- 
lish"): 

(1)  The  4th  son  of  Simeon  (Gen  46  10;  Ex  6 
15;  Nu  26  12).  In  1  Ch  4  24  his  name  is  given 
as  "Jarib"  (cf  AVm,  RVm).  "Jachinite8,'*^the 
patronymic  of  the  family,  occurs  in  Nu  26  12. 

(2)  Head  of  the  2lBt  course  of  priests  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Ch  24  17).  It  is  used  as  a  family 
name  in  1  Ch  9  10,  and  as  such  also  in  Neh  11  10, 
where  some  of  the  course  are  included  in  the  list 
of  those  who,  having  returned  from  Babylon,  will- 
ingly accepted  the  decision  of  the  lot,  and  abandoned 
their  rural  retreats  to  become  citizens  and  guardians 
of  Jems  (vs  1  f).  Jaheb  Crichton 

JACHIN,  ia'kin,  AND  BOAZ  fp?^,  ydkhin, 
"he  shall  establish" ;  T^S ,  bd'az,  "in  it  is  strength," 
1  K  7  15-22;  2  K  26  16.17;  2  Ch  3  15-17;  Jer 
62  17):  These  were  the  names  of  the  two  bronze 
pillars  that  stood  before  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
They  were  not  used  in  supportii^  the  buildiiw; 
their  appearance,  therefore,  must  have  been  sole^ 
due  to  moral  and  symbolic  reasons.  What  these 
are  it  is  not  easy  to  say.   The  pillars  were  not 
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alt^pillars  with  heartha  at  their  top,  as  supposed 
by  W;  R.  Smith  (,Religion  of  the  Semitea,  191,  468); 
rather  they  were  "piUars  of  witness,"  as  was  the 
pillar  that  witaesBed  the  contract  between  Jacob 
and  Laban  (Goi  81  52).  A  difficulty  arises  about 
the  height  of  the  pillars.  The  writers  in  K  and  Jer 
affirm  that  the  piUars  before  the  porch  were  18 
cubits  hi^  apiece  (1  K  7  15;  Jer  62  21),  while 
the  Chronicler  states  that  they  were  35  cubits  (2  Ch 
8  15).  Various  methods  have  been  suggested  of 
reooDciting  this  discrepancy,  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  there  is  a  corruption  in  the  Qironider's  num- 
ber. On  the  omstruetion  of  the  pillars  and  their 
capitals,  see  Tbhplb.  At  the  final  oaiptunot  Jerus 
they  were  broken  up  and  the  metal  of  which  they 
were  composed  was  sent  to  Babylon  (2  K  25  13. 
16).  In  Esekul's  ideal  temple  the  two  pillars  are 
re^nesented  by  pillars  of  wood  (40  49). 

W.  Shaw  Caldbcott 
JACimrS,  iK'si-mus  (Ant,  XII,  ix,  8).  See  Al- 
cmus. 

JACINTH,  jft'ainth.   See  Htaomih;  Sroms, 

Fuicious. 

JACKAL,  jak'dl: 

(1)  O^ICI,  (onnlm,  "jackals,"  AV  "dragons";  cf 

Arab,  m^^aj,  tinAn,  "wolf";  and  cf  yi^,  tannin, 

Arab.  ^^JJJSi,  tinntn,  "sea  monster"  or  "monster," 

ERV  "dragon"  (Job  7  12  m:  Ps  74  13:  148  7; 
Zsa  27  1;  61  9:  Jer  61  34),  "seip^t''  (Ex  7 
9.10.12:  Dt  82  33:  Ps  91  13),  AV  'Vhale"  (Gen 
1  21;  Job  7  12);  but  "pJCl,  tannin,  "jackals,''  AV 
"sea  monsters"  (Lam  4  3),  "jackal's  well,"  AV 
"dragon  well"  (Neh  2  13),  and  tannlm,  "monster," 
AV  and  ERV  "dragon"  (Ezk  29  3;  32  2). 

(2)  D^W,  'lyim,  "wolves,"  AV  "wild  beasts  of 
the  islands";  cf  %  pi.  'lylm,  "island"; 
also  n;«!f ,  'ayyah,  "a  cry,"  V  "39,  'awOh,  "to  cry," 

"tohowl";  Arab,  *ouuw',  "to bark"  (of  dogs, 

wolves,  or  jackals);  yj^t*        '^tDt^t  collo- 

quially ^^'3'  "jackid." 

(3)  U^,  ffylm,  "wild  beasts  of  the  desert." 

(4)  D^rAt,  'o^Im,  "doleful  creatura." 
"Jackals"  occurs  as  a  tr  of  tannim,  AV  "dragons," 

in  Job  80  29;  Ps  44  19;  Isa  13  22  ;  84  13;  86 
7:  48  20;  Jer  9  11;  10  22;  14  6;  49  33  ;  61  37: 
m  the  fern.  pi.  form  tanndlh  in  Mai  1  3,  and  of 
tannin  in  Neh  2  13  and  Lam  4  3.  Tannim  is 
variously  referred  to  a  root  meaning  "to  howl," 
and  to  a  root  meaning  "to  stretch  out,"  trop.  "to 
run  swiftly,  i.e.  with  outstretched  nedc  and  limb 
extended"^  (Ges.).  Either  derivation  would  suit 
"wolf"  equally  as  well  as  "jackal."  The  exi»«88ion 
in  Jer  10  22,  "to  make  the  cities  of  Judah  a  deso- 
lation, a  dwelling-place  of  jackals,"  seems^  however, 
esp.  appropriate  of  jackals.  The  same  is  true  oi 
Isa  84  13;  Jer  9  11;  49  33,  and  61  37. 

The  jadcal  (from  Fers  shagfUil),  Canis  aureus,  is 
found  about  the  Mediterranean  except  in  Western 
Europe.  It  ranges  southward  to  Abyssmia,  and 
eastward,  in  Southern  Asia»  to  farther  India.  It  is 
smaller  than  a  large  dog,  has  a  moderately  bushy 
tail^  and  is  reddish  Drown  with  dark  shadings  above. 
It  IS  cowardly  and  nocturnal.  Like  the  fox,  it  is 
destructive  to  poultry,  grapes,  and  vegetables,  but 
is  less  fastidious,  and  readily  devours  the  remains  of 
others*  feasts.  Jackals  senerally  go  about  in  small 
companies.  Their  peculiar  howl  may_  frequently 
be  heard  in  the  evemng  and  at  any  time  in  the  night. 
It  begins  with  a  high-pitched,  long-drawn-out  cry. 


This  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  each  time  in  a 
higher  key  than  before.  Finally  tnere  are  several 
short,  loud,  yeli)ing  barks.  Often  when  one  raises 
the  cry  oUiers  fdn  m.  Jackals  are  not  infrequentlv 
confounded  with  foxes.  Tbey  breed  fredy  mm 
dogs. 


Jackal  (Cant*  aurew«). 

While  tannlm  is  the  only  word  tr^  "jackal"  in  EV, 
the  words  'Syim,  {fuim,  and  'o^tm  deserve  attri- 
tion. They,  as  well  as  tannlm,  evidently  refer  to 
wild  creatures  inhabitii^  desert  places,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  for  what  animal  each  of  the  words 
stands.  All  four  (together  with  b'n5th  yd'dnah 
and  «**Srim)  axe  found  in  Isa  13  21.22:  "But  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  [fS^m]  shall  lie  there;  and  their 
houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures  fo^imj: 
and  ostriches  [b^ndth  yd'dn&k]  shall  dwell  there,  ana 
wild  goats  [a^Hrim]  shall  dance  there.  And  wolves 
\'lylm\  shall  cry  in  their  castles,  and  jackals  [tenn^] 
in  the  pleasant  palaces." 

Id  at  'iirtm  (Isa  18  22;  S4  14;  Jer  50  39)  Is  tr« 
"vUd  beasts  ot  the  Idands"  (cf'ivta*.  "Islands").  ATm 
has  merely  the  tnuullteratJon  Urn,  RT  "mAvm,"  RVm 
"bowling  creatureB."  Oesenlus  susgests  the  Jackal, 
which  is  certainly  a  howler.  Whue  tiie  woU  has  a 
blood-curdling  howl,  it  Is  much  more  rarelr  heard  than 
the  Jackal. 

0ut»  <P>  ta  9:  74  U;  bp  U  ns  tS  18:  S4  U: 
Jer  BO  3d)  hubeencsotiiUHedal^in  AfkdA,  "droiight'' 
(cf  'erte  eW*r  "adrrUad**!^  0S  IJ},  sod  is  tr^ln  RV 
MfollQWS:  Fs  T>  0,^'theTthatdw«utn«hewlldenm"; 
74  14.  "tba  peotKl'B  Inbabltliig  tbe  wUdenien";  In 
23  13.  "asm  that  dwell  In  ths  wtldsnwsi,"  RVm  "the 
iM-s^ta  ot  tb6  irHdsitities"  i  In  IB21;  S4  14;  Jer  60 
■i^>.  "wild  tKWstd  or  the  deaart."  *trould  be  HOme 

rJllDriiity  in  referring  ctiflm  in  78  9  to  beasts  rather 
iiiati  ti>  men.  but  QsMt  u  not  the  cue  In  74  14  and 
Isa  2Z  13.   "Wild  cat*"  bate  b<wo  suggested. 

'Ohirn,  "dDtetul  orMtorAL"  perlufM  oDomatoiKtetic, 
oocun  <Hiiy  hi.lii»  18JU..  l^iefa;  "qw|i  has  beensuc- 
gested,  ud  £a0  na^OiMAs^  Wft  fiOflCszt. 

It  is  not  impoBuble  that  tannlm  and  'lylm  may 
be  different  names  of  the  jackals,  'lylm,  glyim, 
and  tannlm  occur  together  also  in  Isa  84  13.14, 
and  'lylm  and  clylm  in  Jer  SO  39.  Their  similarity 
in  sound  may  have  much  to  do  with  their  colloca- 
tion. The  recognised  word  for  "wolf,"  z*'g6fc  (cf 
Arab,  dhi'b),  occurs  7  t  in  the  OT.  See  Deagom; 
Wolf;  ZoOuxir.  Alfred  Elt  Dat 

JACKAL'S  WELL  CPWri  T?,  ha^nnln; 
LXX  has  «irv*l  *^  vwtAv,  pigt  tdn  snkOn,  "fountain 
ofthefigs";  A V  dragon  wdl):  A  well  or  spri^  in 
the  valleyof  Hinnom  between  the  "Gate  of  the  Gai" 
and  the  Dung  Gate  (Neh  8  13).  No  such  source 
exists  in  the  Wsdy  er  Rabdhi  (see  Hinnom)  today, 
although  it  is  very  probable  that  a  well  sunk  to  the 
rock  in  the  lower  parts  of  this  valley  might  strike 
a  certain  amount  of  water  trickling  down  the  valley- 
bottom.  G.  A.  Smith  suggests  (Jerus,  I,  ch  iv) 
that  this  source  may  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  an 
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earthquake,  henoe  the  name  "dragon/'  and  have 
Bubeequentl^  disappeared;  but  it  in  at  least  as 
likely  that  it  received  its  name  from  the  jackals 
which  haunted  this  valley,  as  the  pariah  _d<^  do 
tod^,  to  oonsume  the  dead  bodies  which  were 
thrown  theie.   See  ^nnou;  Jackal. 

E.  W.  G.  Mastsbmah 

JACOB,  jAlnib: 

I.  Namb 

1.  Form  and  Distribution 

2.  Etymolf^  and  Aasodatlons 
Placb  in  THa  Patbiarchal  Sdcchuor 

1.  As  Bon  of  Isuc  and  Rebekah 

2.  Am  Brother  of  Bsau 

3.  A>  Father  of  the  Twelve 
BioaHArsT 

1.  With  Isaac  in  Ouaao 
a.  To  Aram  and  Back 

3.  In  Canaan  Again 

4.  Last  Yean  tn  Bnrpt 
CHABAcraa  amd  Bsuan 
J.  Natural  QuaUUea 

2.  Stages  of  Developinent 

3.  Atutude  toward  the  Promise 

4.  How  Par  a  "Type"  of  Israel 
BariaaNCM  OvMioa  ow  Oaiiaaia 

1.  In  the  OT 

2.  In  the  NT 

MODBBN  IntBBPBBTATIOMS  OF  JACOB 

1.  Personification  of  the  Hebrew  Nation 

5.  Ood  and  Deml-Ood 

5.  Character  of  Fiction 

/.  nbri »  *  3''pri>'  iw'f 

k  in  form  a  vb.  In  the  Kal  topf..  3d  mase.  slur,  like 
^  _  .  some  60  other  Heb  names  of  ws  same 

L  Fwmaiia  form,  it  baa  no  subject  for  tbe  vb.  ex- 
ntorihntlnfi  preawd.  But  there  are  a  number  of  Inde- 
^^^^^  pendent  Indications  that  Jacob  belongs 
to  that  laiie  ^ss  of  names  consbdnsof  a  vb.  wltii  some 
Divine  name  or  title  (In  this  case  £1)  as  the  subject, 
from  which  the  common  abbreviated  form  la  derived 
by  omitting  the  subject.  <a)  In  Bab  docummts  of  the 
period  of  tbe  Patriarchs,  there  occur  such  personal  names 
as  Ja-ku-U,  Ja-ku-ub^  (the  former  doubtless  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  latter),  and  Aq-bu-tl  (cf  Aq-U-a-hu), 
acoordlns  to  Hlliirecht  a  syncopated  form  for  A-qu(?) 
-bu(-£7ukB  AQ-bl-111  alongside  of  A-qa-U-lU;  all  of 
which  mar  be  associated  with  the  same  root  2p7. 
'atabh,  as  appears  In  Jacob  (see  H.  Ranke,  garlv  Sab 
Ptrtonal  Nam»i.  1006,  with  annotations  by  Professor 
HUprecht  as  editor,  esp.  pp.  67.  113.  98  and  4).  (b>  In 
tbe  Ust  of  places  In  Pal  conquered  by  the  Pharaoh  Thut- 
mose  III  appears  a  certain  J'qb'r,  which  In  Bgyp  cb»r- 

acters  represents  the  Sem  letters  bX3p7^>  ya'dlfSbh-'H. 

and  which  Uwrefwe  seems  to  show  that  In  tbe  earUer 
halt  of  the  l&th  cent.  BO  (so  Petrle.  Breasted)  there  was 
a  place  (not  a  tribe;  see  W.  M.  MUller,  Aaitn  und 
BuTopa.  162  B)  In  Central  Pal  tiiat  bore  a  name  In  some 
way  connet:ted  with  "Jacob."  Moreover,  a  Pharaoh  of  tbe 
Hykaos  period  bears  a  name  that,  looks  like  wa'Jtaft-'ll 
alegelbers,  OritrUali^ehe  LittratUTMeitune,  vll,  130). 

fin  the  Jewish  tractate  PtrlfS  'AbhSth.  Ui.l,  we  read 
a  Jew  named  'Alfabhvoh,  which  is  a  name  composed  of 
the  same  verbal  root  as  that  In  Jacob,  together  with  the 
Divine  name  Y&ha  (I.e,  Jeh)  In  its  common  abtwerlated 
form.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  personal  names 
'A^^Sbk  and  Ya'diobhah  (accent  on  penult)  also  oonur 
In  the  OT.  the  ftHmer  borne  by  no  lees  than  4  different 
persons:  also  that  In  the  Pahnyrene  Inscriptions  we  And 
a  peracm  named  ^pTfCT  •  a  name  In  which  this  same  vb. 

la  jneeeded  by  the  name  of  tbe  god  'Ate.  Just  as 
In  '^toiAvOA  It  is  followed  by  the  name  Yika. 

8am  being  the  form  and  dlBtributlon  of  the  name.  It 
noaatni  to  inquire;  What  do  we  know  of  Its  etymology 
and  what  were  the  aasodatlons  It  con- 
S.  Etrmol-  veyed  to  the  Heb  earT  . 
a^^BHH  In  »U  its  usages  Is  capaUe  of 

087  *^  deduction,  by  simple  association  of  Ideas, 
AsaocuitlOItSfrom  the  noun  "heel."  "To  heel"  might 
mean:  (a)  "to  take  hold  of  by  the  heel" 
teo  probably  Hos  U  3:  cf  Gen  27  30);  (6)  "to  foUow 
wilb  ^vll  Intent."  "to  supplant  or  In  general  "to  de- 
ceive" (so  Gen  97  36;  Jer  9  4,  where  the  parallel, 
"go  about  with  slanders,"  Is  Interesting  because  the 
word  so  tr'  Is  aldn  to  the  noun  "foot,"  as  "supplant" 
to  "  heel ") ;  (c)  "  to  follow  with  good  intent,"  wbetJier 
as  a  slave  (cf  our  Eng.  "to  heel,"  of  a  dog)  tor  service, 
or  as  a  guard  for  protectkm,  hence  "to  guard"  (so  In 
EthloplcT,  "to  keep  guard  over"  and  thus  "torestraln" 
(so  Job  87  4);  (d)  "to  follow,"  "to  succeed,"  "to  take 
£b  place  of  anotlMr"  (so  Arab.,  and  the  Heb  noun 

'itM.  "eonseonence,"  "reoonqwnse,"  wtaether  oi 
nwara  or  punlsnment).  ...  _,. 

Among  UMeme  four  slgnlflcations,  whkdi  most  commenda 
Iti^  as  tbe  orWnal  Intent  in  the  nse  of  this  vb.  to  form 
a  proper  name?   ^le  answer  to  Uila  Quaalion  depends 


upon  the  degree  of  strength  with  which  the  Divine  name 
was  felt  to  be  the  subject  of  the  vb.  As  Jacob-el.  the 
simplest  Interpretation  of  the  name  Is  undoubtedly,  as 
BaeUigen  urgea  (BtitrOgt  sur  mm.  RMgiotugMeki«kt», 
ItwT^^Ood  rewaideth"  ([d)  above).  NathanaeL 
"  Ood  hath  given,"  etc.  But  we  have  idready  seen  that 
centuries  braore  the  time  when  Jacob  is  said  to  have  been 
bom,  this  name  was  shortened  by  dropping  the  Divine 
subject;  and  In  this  shortened  form  It  would  be  aum 
likely  to  call  up  in  the  minds  of  all  Semites  who  used  It, 
associations  witli  the  primary,  physical  notion  of  Its 
root  (la]  above) .  Hence  there  la  no  ground  to  deny  that 
even  m  tbe  patriarchal  period,  this  famUlar  personal 
name  Jacob  lay  ready  at  hand — a  name  ready  made,  as 
It  were — for  this  child.  In  view  of  the  peculiar  drcum- 
fltancea  of  Its  birth;  we  may  say.lndeed.  one  could  not 
escape  the  use  of  It.  (A  parallel  case,  perhaps,  la  Gen 
38  &.30.  Zerah;  cf  Zerahlui.)  The  aasodatlons  of  this 
root  In  everyday  use  in  Jacob's  family  to  mean  "to 
supplant"  led  to  the  fresh  realization  of  its  appropriate- 
ness to  his  character  and  conduct  when  he  was  grown 
lib]  above).  This  construction  does  not  Interfere  with 
a  connection  between  the  patriarch  Jacob  and  the 
"Jacob-els"  referred  to  above  (undw  1.  [b]).  ibould  that 
connection  on  other  grounds  appear  probable.  Such  a 
longer  form  was  perhaps  for  every  "Jacob"  an  altw- 
nanve  form  of  his  name,  and  imder  certain  drcumstanoes 
may  have  been  used  by  or  of  even  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

II.  Piaem  in  ihm  Patriarehai  Saecmanon. — In  the 
dynasty  of  the  "heirs  of  tbe  promise,"  Jacob  takes 
his  place,  first,  as  the  successor  of 

1.  As  Son  Isaac,  In  Isaac's  life  the  most  sig- 
of  Isaac  and  nificant  sinide  fact  had  been  his  mar- 
Reb^ah     riage  with  Rebekah  instead  of  with 

a  woman  of  Canaan.  Jacob  therefore 
represents  the  first  generation  of  those  who  are 
determinately  separate  from  their  ^  environment. 
Abraham  and  his  household  were  immigraiits  in 
Canaan;  Jacob  and  Esau  were  natives  (u  Canaan 
in  the  second  generation,  yet  had  not  a  drop  of 
Canaanitish  blood  in  their  rang.  Their  birth  was 
delayed  till  20  years  after  the  marriage  of  their 
parents.  Rebekah's  barrenness  had  certainly  the 
same  effect,  and  probably  the  same  purpose,  as  that 
of  Sar^:  it  drove  Isaac  to  Divine  aid,  demanded 
of  him  as  it  had  of  Abraham  that  "faith  uid  pa- 
tience" through  which  they  "inherited  the  promises" 
(He  6  12),  and  made  the  children  of  this  pair  also 
the  evident  dft  of  God's  grace,  so  tiiat  uaac  was 
the  better  aUe  "by  faith"  to  "Mess  Jacob  and  Ebmi 
even  ooneeroing  things  to  oome"  (He  U  20). 

Tlkese  twin  Iwothen  Uierefore  share  thus  far  tbe 
same  relaticai  to  their  parents  and  to  what  their 

parents  truismit  to  them.   But  here 

2.  As  the  likeness  ceases.  "Being  not  yet 
Brother  bom,  neither  having  done  anything 
of  Eaau       good  or  bad,  that  the  iiurpose  of  God 

acc(»xling  to  election  might  stand,  not 
of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth)  it  was  said  unto 
[Rebecca],  The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger" 
(Rom  9  11.12).  In  the  Gen-narrative,  without 
any  doctrinal  assertions  either  adduced  to  explain 
it,  or  deduced  from  it,  the  fact  is  nevertheless  made 
as  clear  as  it  is  in  Mai  or  Rom.  that  Esau  is  rejected, 
and  Jacob  is  chosen  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  in- 
heritance that  receives  and  transmits  the  promise. 

WitI)  Jacob  the  last  person  is  reached  whoj  for 
his  own  geonation,  thus  sums  up  in  a  unple  mdi- 

vidaal  "the  seed"  of  promise.  He 
S.  As  becomes  the  father  of  12  sons,  who  are 

Fafliw  of  the  progenitors  of  the  tribes  of  the 
the  Twelve  "[)eculiar  people."   It   is  for  this 

reason  that  this  people  bears  his 
name,  and  not  that  of  his  father  Iraac  or  that  of 
his  grandfather  Abraham.  The  "children  of 
IsraeH"  the  "house  of  Jacob,''  ve  the  totality  of 
the  seed  of  the  promise.  The  Edomites  too  are 
ch^drcn  of  Isaac.  Ishmaetites  equally  with  Israel- 
ites boast  of  descent  from  Abraham.  But  the 
twdve  tribes  that  called  thmiselves  "Israel"  were 
all  descmdants  of  Jacob,  and  were  the  only  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  on  the  agnatic  principle  of 
family-constitution. 
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///.  Rogmphy.— The  life  of  a  wanderer  (Dt  26 
5  RVm)  such  as  Jacob  was,  may  often  be  best  di- 
vided on  the  geographical  principle.  Jacob's 
career  falla  into  the  taax  distinct  periods:  that  of 
his  residence  with  Isaac  in  Canaan,  that  of  his 
reddence  with  Laban  in  Aram,  that  of  his  inde- 
pendent life  in  Canaan  and  that  of  his  m^p'ation 
to  Egypt. 

Jacob's  birth  was  remarkable  in  respect  of  (a) 
its  delay  for  20  years  as  noted  above,  (b)  that  condi- 
tion of  his  mother  which  led  to  the 

1.  "WiOi  Divine  oracle  cont^ming  hia  future 
baac  in  greatness  and  supremacy,  and  (c)  the 
Cfinntm       unusual  phenomenon  that  gave  him 

his  name:  "he  holds  by  the  heel" 
(see  above,  I,  2).  Unlike  his  twin  brother,  Jacob 
seems  to  have  been  free  frran  any  physical  pecul- 
iarities; his  smoothness  (Gen  27  11)  is  only  predi- 
cated of  him  in  contrast  to  Esau's  hairiness. 
These  brothers,  as  they  developed,  grew  apart  in 
tastes  and  habits.   Jacob,  like  hia  lather  in  his 

auiet  manner  of  life  and  (for  that  reason  perhaps) 
le  companion  and  favonte  of  his  mother,  found 
early  the  opportunity  to  obtain  Esau's  sworn 
renumaation  of  his  right  of  primogeniture,  by  taking 
advantage  of  his  habits,  his  impulsiveness  and  his 
fundamental  indifTerence  to  the  higher  things  of 
the  family,  the  things  of  the  future  (26  32).  It 
was  not  until  long  afterward  that  the  companioD- 
scene  to  this  first  "supplanting"  (27  36)  was  en- 
acted. Both  sons  meanwhile  are  to  be  thought  of 
simply  as  members  of  baac's  foUowii^,  durmg  all 
the  period  of  his  successive  sojourns  in  Gerar,  the 
Valley  of  Gerar  and  Beersheba  (ch  26).  Within 
this  period,  when  the  brothers  were  40  years  of 
age,  occurred  Esau's  marriage  with  two  Hittite 
women.  Jacob,  remembering  his  own  mother's 
origin,  bid^  bis  time  to  find  the  woman  who  should 
be  the  motW  of  his  children.  The  question 
whether  she  should  be  brought  to  him,  as  Rebekah 
was  to  Isaac,  or  he  should  go  to  find  her,  was  settled 
at  last  by  a  family  feud  that  only  his  absence  could 
heal.  Tbis  feud  was  occasioned  by  the  fraud  that 
Jacob  at  Rebekah's  behest  practised  upon  his  father 
and  brother,  when  these  two  were  minded  to  nullify 
the  clearly  revealed  purpose  of  the  oracle  (26  23) 
and  the  sanctions  of  a  solemn  oath  (26  33).  Isaac's 
partiality  for  Esau  arose  perhaps  as  much  from 
Esau's  resemblance  to  the  active,  impulsive  nature 
of  his  mother,  as  from  the  sensual^  fp-atification 
afforded  Isaac  by  the  savory  dishes  his  son's  hunt- 
ing supplied.  At  any  rate,  this  partiality  defeated 
itself  because  it  overreached  itself.  The  wife,  who 
had  learned  to  be  eyes  and  ears  for  a  husband's 
failing  senses,  detected  the  secret  scheme,  counter- 
plotted with  as  much  skill  as  tmscrupulousnese, 
and  while  she  obtained  the  paternal  blessing  for 
hear  favorite  son,  fell  nevertheless  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  chooung  between  losing  him  through 
his  brother's  revenge  or  losing  him  by  absence  from 
home.  She  chose,  of  course,  the  latter  alternative, 
and  herself  brought  about  Jacob's  departure,  by 
pleading  to  Isaac  the  necessity  for  obtaining  a 
woman  as  Jacob's  wife  of  a  sort  different  from  the 
Canaanitish  women  that  Esau  had  married.  Thus 
Olds  the  firat  portion  of  Jacob's  life. 

It  is  no  young  man  that  sets  out  thus  to  escape 
a  brother's  vengeance,  and  perhaps  to  find  a  wife 
at  length  among  his  mother's  kindred. 

2.  To  Aram  It  was  long  before  this  that  Esau  at 
and  Back     the  age  of  forty  had  married  the  Hit- 
tite women  (cf  26  34  with  27  46). 

Yet  to  one  who  had  hitherto  spent  his  life  subor- 
dinate to  his  father,  indulged  by  his  mother,  in  awe 
of  a  brother's  physical  superiority,  and  "dwelling 
in  tents,  a  quiet  (domestic]  man"  (26  27),  this 
journey  of  500  or  600  miles,  with  no  one  to  giude, 


counsd  or  defend,  was  as  new  an  experience  as  if 
he  had  really  been  the  stripling  that  he  is  sometimes 
represented  to  have  been.  AU  the  most  si^ificant 
chaptCT  in  life  awaited  him:  self-detammatioD. 
love,  marriage,  fatherhood,  domestic  provisiiKi  and 
administration,  adjuBtmmt  of  his  relations  with 
meuj  and  above  all  a  personal  and  indepoidetit 
religious  experience. 

Of  these  things,  all  were  to  oome  to  him  in  the  20 
years  of  absence  from  Canaan,  and  the  last  was  to 
come  first;  for  the  dream  of  Jacob  at  Beth-el  was  of 
course  but  the  opening  scene  in  the  lon^  drama  of 
God's  direct  dealing  with  Jacob.  Yet  it  was  the 
determinative  scene,  for  God  in  His  latest  and  fullest 
manifestation  to  Jacob  was  just  "the  God  of  Beth-el" 
(S6  7;  48  3;  49  24). 

With  the  arrival  at  Haran  came  love  at  once, 
though  not  for  7  years  the  consummation  of  that 
love.  Its  strength  is  naively  indicated  by  the 
writer  in  two  ways:  impliedly  in  the  sudden  output 
of  physical  pow^  at  the  weU-side_  (29  10),  and 
ejroresslv  in  the  patirat  yeua  of  toil  for  Raohd'a 
sake,  wnich  "seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  d^rs  tar 
the  love  he  had  to  her"  (20  20).  Jacob  is  not  pri- 
marily to  be  blamed  for  the  polygamy  that  brought 
trouble  into  his  home-life  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
division  and  jealousy  in  the  nation  of  the  future. 
Althoueh  much  of  Israel's  history  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  rivalry  of  Leah  and  Rachel — Judah  and 
Joseph — ^yet  it  was  not  Jacob's  choice  but  Laban's 
fraud  that  introduced  tl^  cause  of  schion.  At  the 
end  of  his  7  years'  labor  Jacob  received  as  wife  not 
Rachel  but  Leah,  on  the  belated  plea  that  to  give 
the  yoimger  daughter  before  the  &der  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  cotmtry.  This  was  the  first  of  the 
"ten  times"  that  Laban  "changed  the  wages"  of 
Jacob  (31  7.41).  Rachel  became  Jacob's  wife  7 
days  after  Leah,  and  for  this  second  wife  he  "served 
7  other  years."  During  these  7  years  were  bom 
most  of  the  sons  and  daughters  (87  36)  that  formed 
the  actual  family,  the  nucleus  of  that  large  caravan 
that  Jacob  took  back  with  him  to  Canaan.  Dinah 
is  the  only  daughter  named;  80  21  is  obviously  in 
preparation  for  the  story  of  ch  34  (see  esp.  84  31). 
Four  sons  of  Leah  were  the  oldest:  Reuben,  with 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  Simeon,  Levi  and  Judah. 
Next  came  the  4  sons  oi  Bilhah  and  ZUpah,  the 
personal  slaves  of  Uie  two  wives  (cf  Abraham,  IV, 
2) ;  the  two  paiiB  of  sons  were  probably  of  about  the 
same  age  (ci  order  in  ch  49).  Leah's  5th  and  6th 
sons  were  s^arated  by  an  interval  of  uncertain 
length  from  lier  older  group.  And  Joseph,  the 
youngest  son  bom  in  Haran,  was  Rachel's  first 
child,  equally  beloved  by  his  mother,  and  by  his 
father  for  her  sake  (88  2;  cf  44  20),  as  well  as 
because  he  was  the  youngest  of  the  eleven  (87  3). 

Jacob's  years  of  service  for  his  wives  were  fol- 
lowed by  6  years  of  service  rendered  for  a  stipitlated 
wage.  Laban's  cunning  in  limiting  the  amount  of 
this  wage  in  a  varietur  of  ways  was  matched  b^ 
Jacob's  cunning  in  devising  means  to  overreach  his 
uncle,  so  that  the  penniless  wanderer  of  20  years 
before  becomes  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  countless 
cattle  and  of  the  hosts  of  Haves  necessary  for  their 
care  (82  10).  At  the  same  time  the  apology  <tf 
Jacob  for  his  conduct  during  this  entire  pmod  of 
residence  in  Haran  is  spirited  (81  36-42):  it  is 
apparently  unanswerable  by  Laban  (ver  and 
it  IB  confirmed,  both  by  the  evident  concurrence  of 
Leah  and  Rachel  (vb  14-16),  and  by  indications  in 
the  narrative  that  the  justice  (not  merely  the  par- 
tiality) of  God  gave  to  each  party  his  due  recom- 
pense: to  Jacob  the  rich  returns  of  skilful,  patient 
industry;  to  Laban  rebuke  and  warning  (vs  5-13. 
24.29.42). 

The  manner  of  Jacob's  departure  from  Haran 
was  determined  by  the  struned  relations  between 
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his  imcle  and  himself.  His  motive  in  goinff.  how- 
eva-,  is  represented  as  being  fundamentally  the 
denre  to  temiinate  an  absence  from  his  father's 
country  that  had  already  p-own  too  long  (31  30: 
ef  SO  25)— «  desire  which  in  fact  presented  itself 
to  hhn  in  the  fonn  of  a  revelation  of  God's  own  pur- 
pose and  command  (31  3).  Unhappily,  his  clear 
record  was  stained  by  the  act  of  another  than  him- 
self, who  nevertheless,  as  a  member  of  his  family, 
entailed  thus  upon  him  the  burden  of  reaponsibilitv. 
Rachel^  like  Lab  an  her  father,  was  devoted  to  the 
supentition  that  manifested  itself  in  the  keying 
and  oouBultinK  of  emphlm,  a  custom  which,  whether 
more  newly  aJcin  to  fetishism,  totemiam,  or  ancestor- 
worship,  was  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  one  true  God.  (Note  that  the  "teraphim" 
of  31  19.34  f  are  the  same  as  the  "gods"  of  vs  30.32 
and,  apparently,  of  35  2.4.)  This  theft  furnished 
Laban  with  a  pretext  for  pursuit.  What  he  meant 
to  do  he  probably  knew  but  imperfectly  himself. 
Coercion  of  some  sort  he  would  doubtless  have 
Inought  to  bear  upon  Jacob  and  his  caravan,  had 
be  not  reoognized  m  a  dream  the  God  whom  Jacob 
worshipped,  and  heard  Him  utter  a  word  of  wamine 
a^unst  the  use  of  violence.  Laban  failed  to  find 
his  stolen  gods,  for  his  daughter  was  as  craftv  and 
ready-witted  as  he.  The  whole  adventure  raded  in 
a  formal  reconciliation,  with  the  usual  sacrificial  and 
memorial  token  (31  43-55). 

After  Laban,  Esau.  One  danger  is  no  sooner 
escaped  than  a  worse  threatens.  Yet  between 
them  lies  the  pledge  of  Divine  presence  and  pro- 
tection in  the  vision  of  God's  host  at  Mahanaim: 
just  a  simple  statement,  with  none  of  the  fanciful 
detail  that  popular  story-telling  loves,  but  the  sober 
record  of  a  tradition  to  which  the  supernatural  was 
matter  of  fact.  Even  the  longer  passage  that  pre- 
serves the  occurrence  at  Peniel  is  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit.  What  the  revelation  of  the  host  of 
God  baa  not  sufficed  to  teach  this  faithless,  anxious, 
scheming  patriarch,  that  God  sought  to  teach  him 
in  the  nicntHstruggle,  with  its  inenaceable  physical 
memoriaTof  a  human  impotence  that  can  compass 
DO  more  than  to  cling  to  Divine  omnipotence  (32 
22-32).  The  devices  of  crafty  Jacob  to  disarm  an 
offended  and  supposedly  implacable  brother  proved 
as  useless  as  that  bootless  wrestling  of  the  night 
before;  Esau's  peculiar  disposition  was  not  of 
Jacob's  making,  but  of  God's,  and  to  it  alone  Jacob 
owed  his  safety.  The  practical  wisdom  of  Jacob 
dictated  his  insistence  upon  bringing  to  a  speedy 
tmnination  the  proposed  association  with  hjs 
changeable  brother,  ainid  the  difficulties  of  a  jour- 
ney  that  could  not  be  shared  by  such  divergent 
social  and  racial  elements  as  Erau's  armed  host 
uid  Jacob's  caravan,  without  disconteat  on  the  one 
side  and  disaster  on  the  other.  The  brothers  part, 
not  to  meet  again  until  th^  meet  to  buiy  their 
father  at  Hebron  (35  29). 

Before  Jacob's  arrival  m  the  8.  of  Canaan  where 
his  father  yet  lived  and  where  his  own  youth  had 

been  spent,  he  passed  throu^  a  period 
3.  la  of  waiulering  in  Central  Pal,  somewhat 

Canaan  aimilar  to  that  narrated  of  his  grand- 
Again         fatiier  Atoiham.  To  any  such  nomad, 

wanderit^  slowly  from  Aram  toward 
Egvpt,  a  period  of  residence  in  the  region  of  Mt. 
Ephraim  was  a  nattiral  chapter  in  his  book  of 
travels.  Jacob's  longer  stops,  recorded  for  us,  were 
(1)  at  Sucooth,  E.  of  the  Jordan  near  Peniel,  (2)  at 
Shechem  and  (3)  at  Beth-el. 

Nothing  worthy  of  record  occurred  at  Sucooth, 
but  the  stay  at  Shechem  was  eventful.  Gen  34, 
which  tells  the  story  of  Dinah's  seduction  and  her 
brother's  revenge,  throws  as  much  light  upon  the 
rd^ions  of  Jacob  and  the  Canaanites,  as  does  ch 
lA  or  ch  28  upon  Abraham's  relationB,  or  ch  28  upon 


Isaac's  relations,  with  such  settled  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  There  is  a  strange  blendins  of  moral  and 
immoral  elraaents  in  Jacob  and  his  family  aa  por- 
trayed in  tlus  conireiempa.  There  is  the  persistent 
tradition  of  separateness  fn»n  the  Canaanites  be- 
queathed from  Abraham's  day  (eh  24),  together 
with  a  ^wing  family  consciousness  and  sense  of 
superiority  (34  7.14.31).  And  at  the  same  time 
there  is  indifference  to  their  unique  moral  station 
among  the  environing  tribes,  shown  in  Dinah's 
social  relations  with  th^  (ver  1),  in  the  treachery 
and  crudty  of  Simeon  and  Levi  (vs  25-29),  and  in 
Jacob's  greater  concern  for  the  security  of  his 
possessions  than  for  the  preservation  of  nis  good 
name  (ver  30). 

It  was  this  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  family 
and  its  wealth  that  achieved  the  end  which  dread 
of  social  absorption  would  apparently  never  have 
achieved — ^the  termination  of  a  long  residence 
where  there  was  moral  danger  for  all.  For  a  seoond 
time  Jacob  had  fairly  to  be  driven  to  Beth-el. 
Safety  from  his  foes  was  again  a  gift  of  God  (36  5), 
and  in  a  renewal  of  the  old  forgotten  ideals  of  con- 
secration (vs  2-8),  he  and  all  his  following  move 
from  the  painful  associations  of  Shechem  to  the 
hallowed  associations  of  Beth-el.  Here  were  re- 
newed the  various  phases  of  all  CJod's  earlier  com- 
munications to  this  patriarch  and  to  his  fathers 
before  him.  The  new  name  of  Israel,  hitherto  so 
ill  deserved,  is  henceforth  to  find  realisation  in  his 
life;  his  fathers'  God  is  to  be  his  God;  his  seed  is 
to  inherit  the  land  of  promise,  and  is  to  be  no  mean 
tribe,  but  a  group  of  peoples  with  kings  to  rule  over 
them  like  the  nations  round  about  (35  9-12).  No 
wonder  that  Jacob  here  raises  anew  his  moniunent 
of  stone— emblem  of  the  "Stone  of  Israel"  (49  24)— 
and  stamps  forever,  by  this  publie  act,  upon  ancioit 
Luz  (35  6),  the  name  of  Beth-el  which  he  had  pri- 
vately given  it  years  b^ore  (88  19). 

Losses  and  griefs  characterized  the  family  life 
of  the  patriarch  at  this  period.  The  death  of  his 
mother's  Syrian  nurse  at  Beth-el  (36  8;  cf  24  59) 
was  followed  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife 
Rachel  at  Ephrath  (35  19;  48  7)  in  bringing  forth 
the  youngest  of  his  12  sons,  Benjamin.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  eldest  of  the  12,  Reuben,  for- 
feited the  honor  of  his  station  in  the  family  by  an 
act  that  showed  all  too  clearly  the  effect  of  recent 
association  with  Canaanites  (36  22).  Finally, 
death  claimed  Jacob's  aged  father,  whose  latest 
years  had  been  robbed  of  the  companionship,  not 
only  of  this  son,  but  also  of  the  son  whom  his  par- 
tiabty  had  all  out  made  a  fratricide;  at  Isaac's 
grave  in  Hebron  the  ill-matched  brothers  met  once 
more,  thenceforth  to  go  their  separate  ways,  both 
in  their  personal  careers  and  in  their  descendants' 
history  (36  29). 

Jacob  now  is  by  right  of  patriarchal  custom  head 
of  all  the  family.  He  too  takes  up  his  residence  at 
Hebron  (37  14),  and  the  story  of  the  family  fortunes 
is  now  pursued  imder  the  new  title  of  "the  gener- 
ations of  Jacob"  (37  2).  True,  most  of  this  story 
revolves  eiiout  Joseph,  the  youngest  of  the  family 
save  Batjamin:  yet  the  occurrence  of  passagee  like 
oh  88,  devoted  exclusively  to  Judah  s  affairs,  or 
46  8-27,  the  enumeration  of  Jacob's  entire  family 
through  its  secondary  ramifications,  or  ch  49|  thie 
blessing  of  Jacob  on  all  his  sons — all  these  prove 
that  Jacob,  not  Joseph,  is  the  true  center  of  the 
narrative  until  his  death.  As  long  as  he  lives  he 
is  the  real  head  of  his  house,  and  not  merely  a  super- 
annuated veteran  like  Isaac.  Not  only  Joseph, 
the  boy  of  17  (87  2).  but  also  the  self-wUled  elder 
sons,  even  a  score  of  years  later,  come  and  go  at 
his  bidding  (chs  42-46).  Joseph  s  dearest  thought, 
as  it  is  his  first  thought,  is  for  his  aged  father  (48 
7.27;  44  19;  and  esp.  45  3.9.13.23,  and  48  29). 
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It  18  this  devotion  erf  J<»eph  that  reaultB  id  Jaoob's 
migration  to  E^ypt.  What  honors  thwe  Joseph 
can  show  hia  father  he  shows  him:  tie 
1.  Last  presents  him  to  I^araoh,  who  for 
Tears  in  Joseph's  sake  receives  him  with  dig- 
Bgypt  nity,  and  aasif^  him  a  home  and  sus- 
tenance for  hm:iself  and  all  his  people 
as  honored  guests  of  the  land  of  %ypt  (47  7-12). 
Yet  in  Beersheba,  while  en  route  to  Egypt,  Jaoob 
had  obtained  a  greater  honor  than  this  reo^ion  by 
Pharaoh.  He  bad  found  there,  as  ready  to  respond 
to  his  saerificee  as  ever  to  Utose  of  his  fathers,  the 
God  of  his  fath«-  Isaac,  and  had  received  the  gra- 
cious assurance  of  Divine  guidance  in  this  mo- 
mentous journey,  fraught  wit£  so  vast  a  dgnificance 
for  the  future  nation  and  the  world  (46  1-4} :  God 
Himsdf  would  go  with  him  into  E^^t  and  give 
him,  not  merely  the  gratification  of  once  more 
embracing  hia  long-loat  sou,  but  the  fulfilment  at 
the  oovemant-promise  (1ft  13-16)  that  he  and  his 
were  not  tummg  their  backs  upon  Canaan  forever. 
Though  130  years  of  age  when  he  atood  before 
Pharaoh,  Jaoob  felt  his  days  to  have  been  "few" 
as  well  as  "evil,"  in  comparison  with  those  of  his 
fathers  (47  9).  And  in  fact  he  had  yet  17  years 
to  live  in  Goshen  (47  28). 

These  last  days  are  passed  over  without  reoord, 
savQ  of  the  growth  and  pro^ierity  of  the  family. 
But  at  their  close  came  the  impaitation  of  the  an- 
cestral blessings,  with  the  last  will  of  the  dying 
patriarch.  After  adopting  Joseph's  sons,  Manas- 
seh  and  Ephraim,  as  nis  own,  Jacob  blesses  them, 

g referring  the  younger  to  the  elder  as  he  himself 
ad  once  been  preferred  to  Esau,  and  assigns  to 
Joseph  the  "double  portion"  of  the  firstborn — ^that 
"preeminence"  which  he  denies  to  Reuben  (40  22; 
49  A).  In  poetry  that  oombinee  with  the  warm 
anotion  and  glowing  imagery  of  its  style  and  the 
unsui^MSsed  elevation  of  its  diction,  a  lyrical  fervor 
of  rdi^us  sentiment  which  demands  for  its  author 
a  pnwnality  that  had  passed  through  just  such  a 
course  of  twtion  as  Jacob  had  experienced,  the  last 
words  of  Jaoob,  in  ch  49,  mark  a  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  i)eople  of  God.  This  is  a  trans- 
lation of  biography  into  prophecy.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  genuine,  we  may  confidently  aw 
that  it  was  simply  unforgetable  by  those  irtio  heard 
it.  Its  auditors  were  its  theme.  Thrar  descend- 
ants were  its  fulfilment.  Neither  the  one  class  nor 
the  other  could  ever  let  it  pass  out  of  memory. 

It  was  "by  faith,"  we  are  well  remindeci,  that 
Jacob  "blessed"  and  "worshipped"  "when  be  was 
dying"  (He  11  21).  For  he  held  to  the  promises 
ot  God,  and  even  in  the  hour  of  dissolution  looked 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  oovenant,  aooordii^  to 
whidi  Canaan  should  belong  to  him  and  to  his  seed 
after  him.  He  therefore  set  Joseph  an  example,  by 
"giving  commandment  concerning  his  bones,"  that 
they  mi^t  rest  in  the  burial-place  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  near  Hebron.  To  the  accomplishment  of 
this  mission  Joseph  and  all  his  brethren  addressed 
themsdves  after  their  father's  decease  and  the  70 
days  of  official  mourning.  Followed  by  a  "very 
great  company"  of  the  notables  of  Egypt,  including 
royal  officials  and  representatives  ot  the  royal 
family,  this  Heb  tribe  carried  up  to  sepulture  in  the 
land  of  protnise  the  embalmed  body  of  the  patriarch 
from  whom  henceforth  they  were  to  take  their 
tribal  name,  lamented  him  according  to  custom  for 
7  days,  and  then  returned  to  their  temporary 
home  in  Egypt,  till  their  children  should  at  leiigth 
be  "called'^  thence  to  become  God's  "son"  (Hos 
11  l)andinheritHt8pnuniBeBtotheirfather  Jacob. 

/K.  CftanMt«rairfiUEisA.—Bi  the  course  of  this 
account  of  Jacob's  career  the  inward  as  well  as  the 
outward  fortunes  of  the  man  have  somewhat  ap- 
peared. Yet  a  more  comprdtensiTe  view  of  the 


kind  of  man  he  was  will  not  be  superfluous  at  this 
point.  With  what  dispoation  was  he  endowed — 
the  natural  nucleus  for  acquired  characteristics  and 
habits?  Through  what  stages  did  he  pass  in  the 
development  of  his  beliefs  and  his  character?  In 
particular,  what  attitude  did  he  maintain  toward 
the  most  significant  thing  in  his  life,  the  promise  of 
God  to  hisliouse?  And  lastly,  what  reeonblances 
may  be  traced  in  Israel  the  man  to  Israel  the  nation, 
of  sueh  sort  Uiat  the  one  miqr  be  r^arded  as  "ty|H- 
cal"  of  the  other?  These  matters  deaerve  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

From  hia  father,  Jacob  inherited  that  domesticity 
and  affectionate  attachment  to  his  home  drde 
which  appears  in  hia  life  from  begin- 

1.  Natural  nin^  to  eiid.  He  inherited  shrewdness. 
Qualities     initiative  and  resourcefulness  from 

Rebekah — qualities  which  she  shared 
apparently  with  bar  brother  Laban  and  all  his 
family.  The  conspicuous  ethical  faults  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  alike  are  want  of  candor  and  want  of 
courage.  It  is  not  surpriaiiUE,  therefore,  to  find 
the  same  failings  in  Jacob.  Deceit  and  cowardice 
are  visible  agsJn  and  aigfiin  in  the  impartial  record 
of  his  life.  Both  spring  from  unbelief.  They 
belong  to  the  natural  man.  God's  transformation 
of  this  man  was  wrought  by  faith — by  awakraing 
and  nouiidiins  in  him  a  simple  trust  in  the  truth 
and  power  of  the  Divine  wDrdT  FW  Jacob  was  not 
at  any  time  in  his  career  indifferent  to  the  things  of 
the  spirit,  the  things  unseen  and  belonging  to  the 
future.  Unlike  Esau,  he  was  not  callous  to  the 
touch  of  God.  Whether  through  inheritance,  or 
as  a  fruit  of  eariy  teaching,  he  had  as_  the  inesti- 
mable treasure,  the  true  capital  of  his  spiritual 
career,  a  firm  conviction  of  the  value  of  what  God 
had  promisetL  and  a  supnine  ambition  to  obtain 
it  for  himself  ami  his  children.  But  against  the 
Divine  plan  for  the  attaiiunent  of  this  goal  by  faith, 
there  worked  in  Jacob  constantly  his  natural  quali- 
ties, the  non-moral  as  well  as  the  immoral  qualities, 
that  urged  him  to  save  himself  and  his  fortunes 
by  "works" — by  sagacity,  cimtiinp,  compromise, 
pertitukdty — anything  and  everything  that  would 
anticipate  God  s  accomplishing  His  purpose  in 
Hia  own  time  and  His  own  way.  In  short,  "the 
aid  justifies  the  means"  is  the  program  that,  man 
than  all  oUiers,  finds  illustration  and  rebuke  in  the 
character  of  Jacob. 

Starting  with  such  a  combination  of  natival 
endowments,  social,  practiced,  ethical,  Jaoob  passed 

throu^  a  course  of  Divine  tuition, 

2.  Stages  which,  by  building  upon  some  of  them, 
of  Oevel-  repressing  others  and  transfifpuing  the 
opment       remainder,  issued  in  the  triumph  of 

grace  over  nature,  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  Jaoob  into  an  Isra^.  This  tuition  has 
been  well  auaWzed  by  a  recent  writer  (Thomas, 
Genesis,  III,  204  f)  into  the  school  of  sorrow,  the 
school  of  providence  and  the  school  of  grace.  Under 
the  head  of  sorrow,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recall  many 
experiences  in  the  career  just  reviewed:  long  exile; 
disappointment!  sinful  passions  of  greed,  anger, 
lust  and  envy  m  othos,  of  which  Jacob  was  the 
victim;  p^lexity;  and,  again  and  again,  bereave- 
ment of  those  he  held  most  dear. 

But  besides  these  sorrows,  God's  providence 
dealt  with  him  in  ways  most  remarkable,  and  per- 
haps more  instructive  for  the  study  of  such  Divine 
dealings  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  character  in 
the  Ot.  By  alternate  giving  and  withholdii^,  hy 
danger  here  and  ddiverance  there,  by  good  and  evil 
r^K>rt,  now  by  failure  of  "beet  laid  scbones"  and 
now  by  success  with  seeminglp^  inadequate  means, 
God  developed  in  him  the  hsBit — not  native  to  him 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  pari  to  Abraham  and  to 
Joeeph^-<rf  Tciianoe  on  Dinne  power  and  guidance. 
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of  acc^ting  the  Divine  wiU,  of  realising  the  Divine 
neamesB  and  faithfulneas. 

And  lastly,  there  are  those  admirably  graded 
kflsons  in  the  nace  of  God,  that  were  imparted  in 
the  aeries  of  Divine  appearancee  to  the  patriarch, 
at  Beth-el,  at  Haran,  at  Peniel,  at  Beth-el  again 
and  at  Beersheba.  For  if  the  substance  of  these 
Divine  revelations  be  compared,  it  will  be  found 
that  all  are  alike  in  the  assurance  (1)  that  God  is 
with  him  to  bless;  (2)  that  the  changes  of  his  life 
are  ordained  of  God  and  are  for  bis  ultimate  good ; 
and  (3)  that  he  is  the  heir  of  Uie  anoestral  promises. 

It  will  furttier  be  found  that  thejr  may  be  unnged  In 
a  variety  ot  wurs,  aoconllng  m  one  or  aootfaer  of  the 
revelatloni  be Tlewed  u  the  cllm&x.  Thus  (1),  agreeing 
with  the  chronological  order,  the  appeanuice  at  Beer- 
sheba mar  well  be  renrded  as  the  cDmax  of  them  all. 
Abraham  bad  gone  to  Bgypt  to  escape  a  famine  (12  10). 
but  he  went  wfthout  reveution.  and  returned  with  bitter 
ezpetionoe  of  hla  efror.  Isaac  essayed  to  go  to  Egypt 
for  Uie  same  cause  (86  1  f ) .  and  wss  prevented  bv  reve- 
lation. Jacob  now  goes  to  Egypt,  but  he  goes  with  the 
express  approval  of  the  God  of  his  fathm,  and  with  the 
exmldt  Msuranoe  tiiat  Uie  same  Divine  providence  which 
ordabied  this  removal  (QQ  20)  will  see  that  It  does  not 
frustrate  any  of  the  promises  of  God.  This  was  a  crisis 
In  the  history  of  the  "Kingdom  of  God"  on  a  par  with 
events  Uke  the  Exodus,  the  e^e,  or  the  Betum. 

(2)  In  Its  slgnlBcance  for  his  personal  history,  the 
flrst  of  these  revelations  was  unique.  Beth-el  witnospod 
Jacob's  choice,  evidently  for  the  first  time,  of  bis  fathers' 
Ood  as  his  God.  And  though  we  find  Jacob  later  toler- 
atfaiK  Idola^  in  his  household  and  compromising  bis 
reU^ous  testimony  by  sin,  we  never  find  a  bint  of  bis 
own  unfaithfulness  to  this  first  and  final  religious  choice. 
This  is  further  oonfinned  by  the  attachment  of  his  later 
revelatkms  to  this  primary  one.  as  though  this  lent  them 
the  significance  ot  continuity,  and  madepasslbletbe  unity 
of  bis  religious  experience.  So  at  Haran  It  was  the 
"Qod  of  Beth-el"  who  directed  his  return  (81  13);  at 
Shecbem  It  was  to  Both-el  that  he  was  directed.  In  order 
that  he  might  at  length  fulfil  bis  Beth-el  vow,  by  erect- 
ing there  an  altar  to  the  God  who  had  there  appeared 
to  him  (86  1) :  and  at  Beth-el  finally  the  promise  of 
fc»mer  'years  was  renewed  to  him  who  was  nenceforUi 
to  be  Israel  (TB  9-15).  , 

(3)  Thoujui  thus  punctuated  with  the  supernatural, 
the  only  BtrUdng  bit  ot  the  marvelous  In  all  this  Mogrq>by 
is  the  nitfbt  scene  at  Peniel.  And  this  too  may  justly 
be  clalxaad  as  a  dlmaz  in  Jacob's  development.  There 
ha  first  received  his  new  name,  and  though  he  deserved 
It  as  little  In  many  soenes  thereafter  as  be  had  deserved 
It  before,  yet  the  same  could  be  said  of  many  a  man  who 
has  "seen  the  face  of  Ood,"  but  hsa  yet  to  grasp,  Uke 
Jacob,  the  lesson  t^t  the  way  to  overcome  fi  through 
the  belpiesB  but  ritwtfpg  Inmortunlty  <rf  faith. 

(4)  Bather  ttian  In  any  of  uie  other  scenes,  however.  It 
was  at  Beth-el  the  second  time  that  the  patriarch 
readied  the  tcmmost  nmg  on  the  ladder  of  devMtqiment. 
As  already  nooced.  tbe  substance  of  all  the  earlier  reve- 
lations Is  nere  renewed  and  combined.  It  Is  ntf  wonder 
that  after  tills  solemn  theophany  we  find  Jacob,  like 
Moses  later,  'endinlng  as  seehig  him  who  Is  InvWble' 
(He  11  27),  and  "mdtlnK  for  the  salvation"  (Oen  49 
18)  tn  a  Ood  'irtu)  Is  not  ashamed  ot  him,  to  be  called 
his  Ood'  (Me  11  16),  but  Is  repeatedly  called  "the  Ood 
ot  Jacob.'* 

Finally,  such  a  compariaon  these  revelations 
to  Jacob  reveals  a  variety  in  the  way  God  makes 

Himself  known.  In  the  first  revelation,  naturally, 
the  effort  is  made  chiefly  to  impress  upon  its  recip- 
ient the  identity  of  the  revealing  God  with  the  God 
of  his  fathers.  And  it  has  been  remarked  already 
that  in  the  later  revelations  the  same  care  is  taken 
to  identify  the  Revealer  with  the  One  who  gave 
that  first  revelation,  or  else  to  identify  Him,  as 
thra,  with  the  God  ca  tbe  fathers.  Yet,  m  addition 
to  this,  tbtre  is  a  richness  and  suitability  in  the 
Ditine  names  revealed,  which  a  mechanical  theory 
of  literary  sources  not  only  leaves  unexplained  but 
fails  even  to  recognize.  At  Beth-el  first  it  is  Jeb, 
the  personal  name  of  this  God,  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
who  entere  into  a  new  personal  relation  with  Jacob: 
now,  of  all  times  in  his  career,  he  needs  to  know  Goo 
by  the  differential  mark  that  distinguishes  Him 
aosolutely  from  other  goda,  that  there  may  never 
be  confusion  as  to  Jeh's  identity.  But  this  matter 
is  settled  for  Jacob  once  for  all.  Thenceforth  one 
of  the  ordinaiy  terms  for  deity,  with  or  without  an 
atti^tive  adjunct,  serves  to  lift  the  patriarch's 


soul  into  o(nnmunication  with  his  Divine  Intov 
locutor.  The  most  general  word  of  all  in  the  Sem 
tongues  for  daty  is  *Sl,  the  word  used  in  the 
revelatbns  to  Jacob  at  Haran  (31  13),  at  Shechem 
(3ft  1),  at  Beth-el  the  second  time  (35  11)  and  at 
Beersheba  (46  3).  But  it  is  never  used  alone. 
Like  AUah  in  the  Arab,  language  {^the  God),  so 
'El  with  the  d^nite  article  before  it  serves  to  des- 
ignate in  Heb  a  particular  divinity,  not  deity  in 
general.  Or  else  'Si  without  the  article  is  made 
definite  by  some  genitive  phrase  that  supplies  the 
necessary  identification:  so  in  Jacob's  case,  El- 
bet  h-el  (86  7;  cf  81  13)  or  Ea-Elohe-Israel  (88  20). 
Or.  lastiv,  than  is  added  to  'El  some  determinms 
title,  with  the  force  of  an  adjective,  as  Shaddai  (tr* 
"Almighty")  in  86  11  (cf  48  3).  In  clear  dis- 
tinction from  this  word,  '£l,  with  its  archaic  or 
poetic  flavor,  is  the  common  Heb  word  for  God, 
'SlSklm.  But  while  'Sldhim  is  used  r^;ularly  by 
the  narrator  of  the  Jacob-stories  in  spe^ng,  or  in 
letting  his  actors  Bpeak,_of  Jacob's  God,  who  to 
the  monotheistic  writer  is  of  course  the  God  and 
his  own  God,  he  never  puts  this  word  thus  abso- 
lutely into  the  mouth  of  uie  revealing  Deity.  Jacob 
can  say,  when  he  awakes  from  his  dreun,  "lliis 
is  the  house  of  'Eldhlm,"  but  God  says  to  him 
in  the  dream,  "I  am  the  God  ['Sldhlm]  of  thy 
'ather"  (28  17.13).  At  Mahanaim  Jacob  says, 
"This  is  the  host  of  'Eldhlm"  (32  2),  but  at 
Beersheba  God  says  to  Jacob,  "I  am  ....  the 
God  ['Eldhim]  of  thy  father"  (46  3).  Such  are  the 
distinctions  maintamed  in  the  use  of  these  words, 
all  of  them  used  of  the  same  God,  yet  chosen  in 
each  ease  to  fit  the  circumstances  of  speaker,  hearer 
and  HtuattoD. 

The  only  passage  In  the  story  of  Jacob  that  might 
appear  to  bo  an  esoeptlon  does  In  tact  but  prove  the  rule. 
At  Peniel  tbe  angef  of  God  explains  the  new  name  of 
Israel  by  sajring,  "Thou  hast  striven  with  God  ['£tahim} 
and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed."  Here  the  contrast 
with  "men"  proves  that  '£UhiM  without  the  article  is 
Just  the  right  expression,  even  on  the  lips  of  Deity: 
neither  Deity  nor  numanlty  has  prevailed  against  Jacob 
(38  28). 

Throughout  the  entire  story  of  Jacob,  therefore, 
his  rdations  with  Jeh  bis  God,  after  they  were  once 
estfJatished  ^  13-16),  are  narrated  in  terms  tiiat 
emphadse  the  Divinity  <A  Him  who  had  thus  eutoed 
into  covenant-relationship  with  him:  His  Divinity 
— that  is  tosay,  those  attnoutes  in  which  His  Divinity 
manifested  itself  in  His  dealings  with  Jacob. 

From  the  foregoii^,  two  things  appear  with 
respect  to  Jacob's  attitude  toward  the  promise  of 
God.  First,  with  all  his  faults  and 
8.  Attitude  vices  he  yet  was  spiritually  sensitive; 
toward  flie  he  responded  to  the  approatdies  of  his 
Promlifl  God  concerning  things  of  a  value  wh(dW 
spiritual — future  good,  moral  and 
spiritual  blessings.  And  second,  he  was  capable 
of  progr^  in  these  matters;  that  is,  his  reaction 
to  the  Divine  tuition  would  appear,  if  charted,  as 
a  series  of  elevations,  separated  one  from  anotner, 
to  be  sure,  by  low  levels  and  deep  declines,  yet  each 
one  hitler  than  the  last,  and  all  taken  collectively 
lifting  tiie  whole  average  up  and  up,  till  in  the  end 
faith  has  triumphed  over  sight,  the  future  over 
present  good,  a  yet  unposaessed  but  Divinely 
promised  Canjoan  over  all  the  comfort  and  honors 
of  Egypt,  and  the  aged  patriarch  lives  only  to 
"waitHfor  Jeh's  salvation"  (48  18). 

The  contrast  of  Jacob  with  Esau  furnishes  per- 
haps the  best  means  of  grasping  the  significance 
of  these  two  facts  for  an  estimate  of  Jacob's  atti- 
tude toward  the  promise.  For  in  the  first  idace, 
Esau,  wlu>  possessed  so  much  that  Jacob  lacked — 
directness,  manliness,  a  sort  of  bonhomie,  that  made 
him  superficially  more  attractive  than  his  brothor 
— ^Esau  shows  nowhere  any  real  "sense"  for  things 
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qmitual.  The  author  of  HcA)rew8  has  caught  the 
man  in  the  flaah  of  a  single  word,  "profane" 
^Xm,  bib^) — of  course,  in  the  older,  broader, 
etymological  meuiine  of  the  term.  Esau's  desires 
dwelt  in  the  world  ofthe  non-sacred:  they  did  not 
aspire  to  that  world  of  nearness  to  Ciod,  where  one 
must  'put  off  the  dxoea  from  off  his  feet,  because 
the  place  whereon  he  Btanda  is  hol^  ground.'  And 
in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  sign  of  growth  in 
Esau.  What  we  see  him  in  his  father's  encamp- 
ment, that  we  see  him  to  the  end — so  far  as  appears 
from  the  laconic  story.  With  the  virtues  as  well 
as  the  vices  of  the  man  who  lives  for  the  present — - 
forgiving  when  strong  enough  to  revenge,  conde- 
scending when  flatt^«d,  proud  of  power  and 
independent  of  parental  control  or  family  tradition 
— Esau  is  BB  in^tartially  dwicted  bv  the  sacred  his* 
torian  as  if  the  writer  had  been  an  Edomite  instead 
of  an  Israelite:  the  sketch  is  evidently  true  to  life, 
both  from  its  objectivity  and  from  its  coherence. 

Now  what  Esau  was,  Jacob  was  not.  His  fault 
in  connection  with  the  promises  of  God,  the  family 
tradition,  the  ancestral  blessing,  lay  not  in  despising 
them,  but  in  seeking  them  in  immoral  ways.  Good 
was  his  aim;  but  he  was  ready  to  "do  eviltbat  good 
might  come."  He  was  always  tempted  to  be  his 
own  Providence,  and  God's  training  was  clearly 
directed,  both  by  providential  leadings  and  by 
g^acioiiB  disclosures,  to  this  corresponding  purpose: 
to  enlighten  Jacob  as  to  the  nature  of  the  promise; 
to  assure  him  that  it  was  his  by  grace;  to  awaken 
personal  faith  in  its  Divine  Giver;  and  to  supple- 
ment his  "faith"  by  that  "patience"  without  which 
none  can  "inherit  the  promises."  The  faith  that 
accepts  was  to  issue  at  length  in  the  faith  that  waits. 

A  nation  was  to  take  Its  name  from  Jacob-Israel,  and 
there  are  some  pawagea  of  Bcrlpturo  where  It  la  uncertain 
whether  the  name  designates  the  nation  or 
i.  How  Fai  tt*  ancestor,  in  their  respective  relations 
•  <«T-»»»  to  Ood  and  to  the  world  of  men  and  na- 
■  ,A/F«  tions,  there  ia  a  true  sease  In  which  the 
of  urael  father  was  a  "type"  of  the  children.  It 
la  probablF  ooqr  a  play  of  fancy  that 
vonld  discover  a  paralM  In  their  respective  careers, 
between  the  aoccesslve  stages  of  life  In  the  father's 
home  (Canaan),  life  In  exile,  a  return,  and  a  second  exile. 
But  It  not  fanciful  to  note  the  resemblance  between 
Jacob's  character  and  that  of  his  descendants.  With 
few  exceptions  the  quallUes  mentioned  above  (TV,  2) 
will  be  found,  mvtatit  mutandit,  to  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  nation  of  Israel.  And  even  that  cumculum 
In  which  the  patriarch-  learned  of  Ood  may  be  viewed 
as  a  type  of  the  acbool  In  which  the  Heb  i>eopIe — not 
all  of  them,  nor  even  the  mass,  but  the  "renmant"  who 
apiffoxlmated  to  the  ideal  Israel  of  the  prophets,  the 
"servant  of  Jeh"-~were  taught  the  leesoos  of  faith  and 
patience,  of  renundatlon  and  consecration,  that  appear 
with  growing  cleamem  on  the  pagee  of  Isaiah,  of  Eabak- 
inik,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Malachl.  This  is  apparently 
Hosea's  point  of  view  In  IS  2-4.12.  ^ 

A  word  of  caution,  however,  is  needed  at  this  ptrfnt. 
There  are  Umlta  to  this  equation.  Even  critics  who 
r^ard  Jacob  under  his  title  of  Israel  as  merelv  the 
eponymous  hero,  created  by  legend  to  be  the  forefather 
of  the  nation  (cf  below,  YI,  1),  must  confess  that  Jacob 
as  Jacob  is  no  such  neute«l  creature,  dressed  only  In  the 
eokua  of  his  children's  racial  qualities.  There  Is  a  large 
residuum  In  Jacob,  after  all  parallelisms  have  been 
traced,  that  refuses  to  fit  the  lines  of  Heb  national  char- 
acter or  history,  and  his  typical  relation  In  tact  lies 
chiefly  In  the  direction  of  the  covenant-Inheritance,  after 
the  fashion  of  Malachl's  allusion  (Mai  1  3).  Interpreted 
by  Paul  (Rom  9  10-13). 

V.  Rafmrmnc—  Ortstrft  Gsncsjs.— Under  his 
two  names  tiiis  personage  Jacob  or  Israel  is  more 
frequently  mentioned  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
of  sacred  history.  Yet  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  nation  descended  from  him  is  intended 
by  the  name,  which  in  the  form  of  "Jacob"  or 
"Israel"  contains  not  the  slightest,  and  in  the  form 
"children  of  Israel,"  "house  of  Jacob"  and  the  like, 
only  the  slightest,  if  an;^,  allusion  to  the  patriarch 
himself.  But  there  sttll  remain  many  passages 
in  both  Testaments  where  the  Jacob  or  Israel  of 
Qen  is  clearly  alluded  to. 


There  is  a  considenible  group  <A  passsees  that 
refer  to  him  as  the  last  of  the  patriarchal  triumvirate 

— AiHBfaam,  Imac  and  Jacob:  so 
1.  In  porticulariy  of  Jeh  as  the  "God  of 

the  OT       Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,"  and  of 

the  oovenanWiath  as  having  been 
"sworn  unto  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  And 
naturaUy  the  nation  that  is  known  bjr  his  name  is 
frequently  called  by  some  phrase,  equivalent  to  the 
formal  }fni  yifrd'U,  yet  throu^  its  unusualBeas 
lending  more  significance  to  the  idea  of  thdr  doi- 
vation  from  him :  bo  "seed  of  Jacob"  and  (frequmtly) 
"house  of  Jacob  Jlsrael]."  But  th^e  are  a  few 
OT  passages  outside  of  Gen  m  which  so  much  of 
Jacob's  history  has  been  preserved,  that  from  these 
allusions  alone  a  fair  notion  might  have  been 
gathered  concerning  the  Hebrews'  tradition  of  their 
common  ancestor,  even  if  all  the  story  in  Qai  had 
been  lost.  These  passages  are:  Josh  14  3.4.32: 
Ps  105  10-23:  Hos  IS  2-4.12;  Mai  1  2  f.  Be- 
sides these,  there  toe  other  allusions,  scattered  a 
word  here  and  a  sentence  there,  from  ail  of  which 
toother  we  learn  as  follows.  God  gave  to  Isaac 
twin  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  latter  at  birth  taking 
the  former  by  the  heel.  God  elected  Jacob  to  be 
the  recipient  of  the  covenant-promise  made  to  his 
father  Isaac  and  to  his  grandfather  Abraham;  and 
this  choice  uiToIved  the  rejection  of  Eswi.  Jeh 
appeared  to  Jacob  at  Beth-el  and  told  him  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  to  be  his  and  his  seed's  after 
him  forever.  Circumstances  not  expluned  caused 
Jacob  to  flee  from  his  home  in  Canaan  to  Aram, 
where  he  served  as  a  shepherd  to  obtain  a  wife 
as  his  wage.  He  became  the  father  of  12  sons. 
He  strove  with  the  angel  of  God  and  prevailed 
amid  earnest  supplication.  His  name  was  by  Jeh 
Himself  changed  to  Israel.  Und^  Divine  pro- 
tection as  God's  chosen  one  and  representative,  his 
life  was  that  of  a  wanderer  from  place  to  place: 
once  only  he  bought  a  piece  of  land,  for  a  hundred 

§ieces,  near  Shechem,  from  Hamor,  the  father  of 
hechem.  A  famine  drove  him  down  to  Egypt, 
but  not  without  providential  preparation  for  the 
reception  there  of  himself  and  all  his  family,  through 
the  remarkable  fortunes  of  his  son  Joseph,  sola, 
exiled,  imprisoned,  delivered,  and  exalted  to  a  posi- 
tion  where  he  could  dispose  of  rulers  and  nations. 
In  Egypt  the  chfldren  oi  Jacob  multiplied  rapidly, 
and  at  his  death' he  made  the  sons  of  Joseph  the 
heirs  of  the  only  portion  of  Canaanitish  soil  that 
he  had  acquired. 

From  this  it  appears,  first,  that  not  much  that  is 
essential  in  the  biography  of  Jacob  would  have 
perished  though  Gen  had  been  lost;  and,  second, 
that  the  sum  of  the  incidental  allusions  outside 
Gen  resemble  the  total  impression  of  the  nairatives 
in  Gen — in  otha*  words,  tnat  the  Bib.  tradition  is 
self-consistent.  And  it  runs  back  to  a  date  (Hosea, 
8th  cent.  BC)  little  farther  removed  from  the  events 
recounted  than  the  length  of  time  that  separates 
our  own  day  from  the  Norman  conquest,  or  the 
Fall  of  Constantinople  from  tihe  Hegira,  or  Jesus 
Christ  from  Solomon. 

In  the  NT  also  there  are,  besides  the  referanoes 
to  Jacob  simply  as  the  father  of  his  nation,  several 
passages  that  recall  events  in  his  life 
2.  In  Uie     or  traits  of  his  character.   Theee  are: 
NT  Jn  4  5.6.12;  AcU  7  12.14-16;  Rom 

9  10-13;  He  11  9,20f.  In  the  conver- 
sation between  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman  it 
appears  that  the  Samaritans  cherisbedthe  association 
of  Jacob  with  the  ground  he  bought  near  Shechem, 
and  with  the  well  he  dug  while  sojourning  there  with 
his  sons  and  his  flocks;  ttiev  pnded  ^ransdves  on 
its  transmisMon  to  them  through  Jose]>h,  not  to 
the  hated  Jews  through  Judah,  and  magnified  them- 
selves in  magnifying  Jacob's  "greatness''  and  calling 
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bim  "our  father."  Stephen's  sfKcch,  as  Luke 
reports  it,  indudes  in  its  rapid  historical  flight  a 
hint  or  iwo  about  Jacob  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  hia 
l^aoe  in  the  tribal  graiealogy.  Moved  by  the 
famine  i>revuling  in  Kgypt  and  Canaan,  Jacob 
twioe  dispatches  ms  sons  to  Duy  grain  in  Egypt,  and 
the  second  time  Joseph  is  made  known  to  his 
brothers,  and  his  race  becomes  manifest  to  Pharaoh. 
At  Joseph's  behest,  Jacob  and  all  the  family  remove 
to  En^t.  There  all  remain  until  their  death,  but 
the  ''lathW  (Joseph  and  his  brethren;  cf  Jerome, 
fputola  cnii,  ed.  Migne)  are  buried  in  the  family 
posaeasion  near  Sheenran.  emagss  one  of 

those  divergences  from  the  OT  tradition  that  are 
a  notable  feature  of  Stephen's  speech,  and  that 
have  furnished  occasion  for  much  speculation  upon 
th^r  orinn,  value  and  implications.  See  comma,  on 
Acts.)  Paul's  interest  in  Jacob  uipears  in  con- 
nection with  his  discussion  of  Divine  election, 
where  he  calls  attention  to  the  oracle  of  Gen  S5  23 
and  to  the  use  already  made  of  the  passage  hy 
Malachi  (1  2f),  and  reminds  his  readers  that  this 
choice  of  Jacob  and  rejection  of  Esau  was  made 
by  God  even  before  these  twin  sons  of  Isaac  and 
Rebecca  were  bom.  Finally,  the  author  of  He, 
when  charting  the  heroes  of  faith,  focuses  his  glass 
for  a  moment  upon  Jacob:  first,  as  sharing  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  the  promise  of  God  and  the 
life  of  unworldly,  expectant  faith  (He  11  9) ;  and 
second,  as  receiving  from  Isaac,  and  at  his  death 
transmittine  to  his  grandsons,  blessing  that  had 
value  only  for  one  who  worships  and  believes  a  God 
with  power  over  "things  to  come"  (vs  20  f). 

V7.  ModmrnintmrprmtatioiuofJeKob. — For  those 
who  see  in  the  patriMx:hal  narratives  anything — 
myth,  legend,  saga — rather  than  true  biography, 
there  is,  of  course,  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
chaneters  and  events  portrayed  m  the  familiar 
GoMtorieB,  and  a  different  vuue  fdaced  upon  the 
stories  themselves. 

Apart  from  the  BUesorldng  treatment  accorded  them 
by  Phllo  tiie  Jew  ana  eariy  GhrlBuao  writen  of  like 
nund  (see  spedmen  In  Abbabah).  these  vlewB  belong 
to  modem  criUdBm.  To  oMa  who  make  Heb  bbtory 
begin  with  the  Bettlement  of  Canaan  by  tbe  nomad 
Israeli  tee  freeh  from  the  desert,  oven  tbe  Mosaic  age 
and  the  Egyp  residence  are  totally  unbistorical — much 
more  BO  ^eee  tales  of  a  pre-Moaalc  patriarchal  ago. 
Tet  even  those  wrltm  who  admit  tbe  broad  outlines  of 
a  resldenoe  of  tbe  tribes  la  Bgypt,  an  exodus  of  some 
sort,  and  a  founder  of  tbe  natum  named  Moees,  are  for 
the  most  part  skeptical  of  this  cycle  of  family  flgnrea 
and  fortunes  In  a  remote  sge,  with  Its  nomads  wander- 
ing between  Mesopotamia  and  Canaan,  and  to  and  fro 
In  Canaan.  Its  cncumstantial  acquaintance  with  the 
names  aioa  relationships  of  each  Individual  through 
those  4  long  patriarchal  jgeneraUcKiB.  and  Its  obvious 
foreshadowing  of  much  tut  tbe  later  tribes  were  on 
this  same  Boilto  act  out  cents,  later.  This,  we  are  told, 
la  not  history.  Whatever  else  It  may  be.  It  Is  not  a 
reUable  accoimt  of  such  memorable  events  as  compel 
their  own  Immortality  In  the  memories  and  through  the 
written  records  of  mankind. 

The  commonest  view  held,  collectively  of  the 
entire  narrative,  specifically  of  Jacob,  is  that  which 
sees  here  the  precipitate  from  a  pure 
1.  Personi-  solution  of  the  ruUxanal  character  and 
flcation  of  fortunes.  Wellhauaen,  e.g.,  says  {Pro- 
tiie  Hebrew  legomenafl,  316):  "The  material  here 
Jfatioii  is  not  mythioal,  but  national;  there- 
fore clearer  [vis.  than  m  Qm  1-11] 
and  in  a  certain  sense  historical.  To  be  sure  there 
is  no  historical  knowledge  to  be  gained  here  about 
the  patriarchs,  but  only  about  tbe  time  in  which  the 
stones  conc^ning  them  arose  in  the  people  of  Israel ; 
this  later  time  with  its  inward  and  outward  char- 
acteristics is  here  unintentionally  projected  into  the 
gray  antiquity  and  mirrored  therein  like  a  glorified 
phwitasm  ....  [p.  318]  Jaoob  is  more  real- 
istlcaUv  drawn  than  the  other  two  [Abraham  and 
Isaac].     In  section  IV,  4,  above,  we  observed 


that,  while  many  of  Jacob's  personal  qualities  pre- 
figured the  quahties  of  the  later  Heb  people,  there 
were  some  otnen  that  did  not  at  all  fit  this  equatkin. 
Wellhausen  himself  remarks  this,  in  regard  to  the 
contrast  between  warlike  Israel  and  the  peaceful 
ancestors  they  invented  for  themselves.  In  his 
attempt  to  account  for  this  contrast,  he  can  only 
urge  that  a  nation  condemned  to  eternal  wars 
would  naturally  look  back  upon,  as  well  as  forward 
to,  a  golden  age  of  peace.  (An  alternative  enilana- 
tion  he  states,  only  to  reject.)  He  fails  to  obaerve 
that  this  plea  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  fact — his 
plea  is  indeed  but  a  restatement  of  the  fact — that 
this  phenomenon  is  absolute!;^  at  variance  with  his 
hypothesis  of  how  these  stories  of  Jacob  and  the 
r^  came  to  be  what  they  are  (see  Meyer,  Di6 
Igraeliten  und  ikre  Nachbaratdmme,  250  ft). 

This  general  view,  which  when  carried  to  its 
extreme  implications  (as  by  Steuemagel,  Die  Ein- 
loanderung  der  israelitischm  Sldmme  in  Kanaan, 

1901)  comes  perilously  near  the  reduo- 
S.  God  and  Ho  ad  obsurdtim  that  is  its  own  rrfutar 
Demi-God   tion,  has  been  rejected  by  that  whole 

group  of  critics,  who,  following  Ndldeke, 
see  in  Jaoob,  as  in  so  many  others  of  the  patriarchs, 
an  original  deity  (myth),  first  abased  to  the  grade 
of  a  hero  (heroic  legend),  and  at  last  degraded  to  the 
level  of  a  clown  (tsTes  of  jest  or  marvel) .  Adherents 
of  this  trend  of  interpretation  differ  widely  among 
themselvea  aa  to  details,  but  Jaoob  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  Canaanitish  deity,  whose  local  shrine 
was  at  Shechem,  Beth-el  or  Pemd,  and  whose  cult 
was  taken  over  by  the  Hebrews,  their  own  object 
of  worship  being  substituted  for  him,  and  the  out- 
standing features  of  his  personality  being  made 
over  into  a  hero  that  Israel  appropriated  as  their 
national  ancestor,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  him 
the  secondary  name  of  Israel.  Stade  attempted 
a  oombmation  of  this  "mythical"  view  with  the 
"national"  view  in  the  interest  of  his  theory 
primitive  animism,  by  making  the  patriarch  a 
'mythological  figiu«  revered  as  an  eponymous 
hero."  This  theory,  in  any  form,  requires  the 
assumption,  which  there  is  nothing  to  support,  that 
Jacob  (or  Jacob-el)-  is  a  name  originally  oelonging 
to  a  deity  and  framed  to  fit  his  supposed  character. 
At  first,  then,  it  meant  deceives"  or 

recompenses"  (so  B.  Luther,  ZATW,  1901,  00  ff; 
cf  also  the  same  writer,  as  well  as  Meyer  himself, 
in  the  tatter's  /smeltten,  etc,  109  ff,  271  £f).  Meyer 
proposes  the  monstrosity  of  a  nominal  sentence 
with  the  tr,  "  'He  deceives'  is  'EV  Thus  the  first 
element  of  the  name  Jacob  came  to  be  felt  as  the 
nameitself  (= "Jacob  is  God"),  and  it  was  launched 
upon  its  course  of  evolution  mto  the  human  per- 
sonage that  Gen  knows.  It  suffices  to  say  with 
regard  to  all  this,  that  in  addition  to  its  bein^  inher- 
mtly  improbable — not  to  say.  unproved — ^it  goes 
directly  m  the  face  of  the  archaeological  evidence 
adduced  under  I,  1,  above.  The  simple  fact  that 
Jacob(-el)  was  a  personal  name  for  men,  of  every- 
day occurrence  in  the  2d-3d  millenniums  BC,  is 
quite  enough  to  overthrow  this  whole  hypothesis; 
for,  as  Luther  himself  remarks_(op.  cit.^  65),  the 
above  evolution  of  the  name  is  essential  to  the 
"n^thical"  theory:  "whoi  this  alteration  tocdc 
place  cannot  be  told;  yet  it  has  to  be  postulated, 
since  otherwise  it  remains  inexplicable,  how  personal 
names  could  arise  out  of  these  formalicHis  [like 
Jacob-el]  by  rejection  of  the  'fiZ." 

The  inadequacy  of  the  two  theories  hitherto  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  the  facts  of  Gen  being  thus 

evident,  Gunkel  and  others  have  ex- 
3.  Character  plicitly  rejected  them  and  enunciated 
of  Fiction     a  third  theory,  which  may  be  called 

the  SM;a>-theory.  According  to  Gun- 
kd,  "to  understana  the  perscuks  of  Qen  as  natbiw 
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is  by  no  means  a  general  key  to  their  interpretation" ; 
aaa,  "agunst  the  whole  aasumptioQ  that  the  prin- 
oipu  patriarchal  figures  are  originally  gods  is  this 
fact  first  and  foremost,  that  the  names  Jacob  and 
Abre^iam  are  shown  by  the  Bab  to  be  customary 
personal  names,  and  furthermore  that  the  tales 
about  them  cannot  be  understood  at  all  as  echoes 
of  original  myths."  In  place  of  these  discredited 
views  Gunkel  (cf  also  Gressmann,  ZATW,  1910, 
1  ff)  makes  of  Jacob  simply  a  character  in  the 
stories  (marvelous,  humorous,  pathetic  and  the 
like)  current  in  ancient  Israel,  eep.  on  the  lips  of  the 
professional  story-teller.  Whereas  much  of  the 
material  in  these  stories  came  to  the  Hebrews  from 
the  Babylonians,  Canaanites  or  Egyptians,  Jacob 
himself  is  declared  to  have  beIon^;edto  the  old  Heb 
saga,  with  its  flavor  of  nomadio  desert  life  and 
sheep-raising.  "The  original  Jacob  may  be  the 
dy  sh^hrard  Jacob,  who  fools  the  hunter  Esau; 
another  tale,  friT  the  deceit  of  a  father-in-law  by  his 
aon-in-^w,  was  added  to  it — the  more  naturally 
because  both  are  shepherds;  a  third  cycle,  about 
an  old  man  that  loves  his  youngest  son,  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  figure,  and  that  youngest  son  received 
the  name  of  Joseph  at  a  time  when  Jacob  was  identi- 
fied with  Israel's  assumed  ancestor  'Israel.'  Thus 
our  result  is,  that  the  most  imfxntant  patriarchs 
are  creatbna  of  fiction"  {Schnftm  da  AT,  5te 
Lieferung,  42). 

It  is  so  obvious  that  this  new  attitude  toward 
the  patriarchs  lends  itself  to  a  more  syiniiathetic 
criticism  of  the  narrative  of  Gen^  that  critics  who 
adopt  it  are  at  pains  to  deny  any  mtention  on  their 
part  of  rehabilitating  Jacob  et  al.  as  historical 
figures.  "Saga,"  we  are  told,  "is  not  os^iable  of 
preserving  tnrou^  so  many  cents,  a  picture"  of 
the  real  character  or  deeds  cm  its  heroes,  even  sup- 
posing that  persons  bearing  these  names  once  actu- 
ally uved;  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  contrast 
between  the  Etzel  of  saga  and  the  Attita  of  history, 
the  Dietrich  of  sajga  and  the  Theodoric  of  history. 
But  as  against  this  we  need  to  note,  first,  that  the 
lonp  and  involved  course  of  development  through 
which,  ex  hyTpoUien,  these  stories  have  passed  before 
reacduDg  their  final  stage  (J,  9th  cent.  BCj  Gunkel, 
op.  cit.,  8,  46)  involves  a  very  high  antiquity  for 
the  earlier  stages,  and  thus  reduces  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  time  those  "so  manv  cents."  that  are  sup- 
posed to  separate  the  actual  Jacob  from  the  Jacob 
of  saga  (cf  Abrabam,  VII,  4);  and  second,  that 
the  presuppositions  as  to  the  origin,  nature  and 
value  of  saga  with  which  this  school  of  criticism 
operates  are,  for  the  moat  part,  only  an  elabonite 
statemeat  of  the  undisputed  major  prunise  in  a 
syllogism,  of  which  the  minor  {iremise  is:  the  Gen- 
stories  are  siu^.  Against  this  last  proposition, 
however,  there  Tie  many  weighty  considerations,  that 
are  by  no  means  counterbalanced  by  those  resem- 
blances of  a  general  sort  which  any  student  of 
(Mmparative  literature  can  easily  discern  (see  also 
Baethgen,  op.  cit.,  158).       James  Oscab  Boto 

JACOB  (Sj:^,  ya^S^Sbh;  'UnAf^  lakdb): 

(1)  The  patriarch  (see  preceding  art.). 

(2)  The  fath«  of  Joseph  the  husband  of  Maiy 
(Mt  1  15.16). 

(3)  Patronymic  denoting  the  Israelitea  (Isa  10 
21;  14i  1;  Jer  10  16). 

JACOB,  TESTAMENT  OF.  See  Apocaltptic 

LiTBRATDBB, 

JACOB'S  WELL  (vi|y)|  toO  'laicAp,  pi^i  Urii 
/aftab):  In  Jn  4  3  ff  we  read  that  Our  Lord  "left 
Judaea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee.  And  he 
must  needs  pass  throu^  Samaria.  So  he  cometh 
to  a  city  of  Samaria,  called  Sychar,  near  to  the 


parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Jos^h: 
and  Jacob's  well  was  there."   When  Jaoob  came  to 

Shechem  on  his  return  from  Paddan- 
1.  Podtion  aram  he  encamped  "before,"  i.e.  E.  of 
of  Well       the  city,  and  bought  the  land  on  which 

he  had  spread  his  tent  (Gren  8S  18f). 
This  is  doubtless  the  "portion"  (Heb  ah-'khan) 
spoken  of  in  Gen  48  22;  althouf^  there  it  is  said 


Jacob's  Well. 


to  have  been  taken  with  sword  and  bow  from  the 
Amorites.  Where  the  pass  of  Shechem  opens  to 
the  E.^  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  vall^,  lies  the 
traditional  tomb  of  Joseph.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  vale,  close  to  the  base  of  Gerizim.  is  the  wdt 
univerBaily  known  as  Bir  Ya'^lpSb,  "the  well  of 
Jaoob."  The  position  meets  perfectly  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative.  The  main  road  from  the 
S.  splits  a  little  to  the  E..  one  arm  leading  westward 
through  the  pass,  the  other  going  more  directly  to 
the  N.  It  is  probable  that  these  paths  follow  pretty 
dosdy  the  andent  tracks:  and  both  would  be  fre* 
quented  in  Jesus'  day.  Which  of  them  He  took 
we  cannot  tell;  but,  m  any  case,  this  well  lay  in 
the  fork  between  them,  and  oould  be  approached 
with  equal  ease  from  either.  See  Stchab. 

In  the  chapter  quoted,  it  is  said  that  Jacob  dug 
the  wdl  (ver  12).   The  OT  says  nothing  of  this. 

With  the  copious  springs  at  *Ain 
3.  Why  ^Askar  and  BufOfO,  one  might  ask 
Dog  why  a  well  shouM  have  been  dug  here 

at  all.  We  must  remranb^  that  in 
the  East,  very  strict  laws  have  always  governed 
the  use  of  water,  esp.  when  there  were  la^e  herds 
to  be  considered.  The  purchase  of  land  here  may 
not  have  secured  for  Jacob  such  supplies  as  he 
required.  There  was  danger  of  strife  betwera  rival 
herdunen.  The  paknasm,  thra«fore,  may  have 
dug  the  well  in  tiae  interesta  of  peao^  and  also  to 
preserve  hia  own  independence. 

Jew,  Samaritan,  Moslem  uid  C^uistiatt  agree  in 
assodating  this  well  with  the  patriarch  Jact^. 

This  creates  a  strong  presumption  in 
8.  Consen-  favor  of  the  tradition:  and  there  is  no 
sus  of  good  reason  to  doubt  its  truth.  Stand- 
Tradition  mg  at  fJie  brink  of  the  well,  over- 
shadowed by  the  giant  bulk  of  Geri- 
aim,  one  feels  how  naturally  it  would  be  spokoi  of 
as  this  mountain." 

For  long  the  well  was  unprotected ,  opening  among 
the  ruins  of  a  vaulted  chamber  some  ^t  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Major  Anderson  describes 
it  {Recovery  of_  Jenu,  465)  as  having  "a  narrow 
opoiing,  just  wide  enou^  to  allow  the  body  of  a 
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man  to  pasH  thraui^  with  arms  uplifted,  and  this 
narrow  neck,  which  ia  about  4  ft.  long,  opens  into 

the  well  itself,  which  is  cylindrically 
4.  Dmlp-  Bh^)ed,andabout7ft.0in.indiameter. 
tiiMi  The  mouth  and  upper  part  of  the  well 

are  built  of  masonry,  and  the  well 
wpean  to  have  been  sunk  through  a  mixture  of 
alluvial  mal  and  limestone  fragments,  till  a  com- 
pact bed  <rf  mountaia  limestone  was  reached,  having 
ooriiontal  strata  which  oould  be  easily  worked; 
and  the  interior  of  the  wdl  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  lined  throughout  with  rough  ma- 
sonry." The  dqith  was  doiutless  much  greater 
in  ancient  times;  but  much  rubbish  has  fallen  into 
it,  and  now  it  is  not  more  than  76  ft.  deep.  It  is 
fed  by  no  qning,  nor  is  the  water  conducted  to  it 
alraig  the  surface  as  to  a  dstem.  Its  supplies 
depaid  entirdy  upon  rainfall  and  percolation. 
FMsibly,  thoetore,  the  water  may  never  have 
i^ipnmched  the  brim.  The  woman  says  "the  well 
is  deep."  Piffi,  "spring,"  does  not,  therefore, 
strictly  apply  to  it,  out  rather  "tank  or  "reser- 
voir," p/trtor,  the  word  actually  used  in  vs  11  f . 
Tine  modem  inhabitants  of  Nablita  hi^y  esteem 
the  "light"  water  of  the  well  as  oompued  with 
the  "heavy*  or  "hard"  water  of  the  neag^iboring 
mringB.  It  usually  lasts  till  about  the  end  of  lA^; 
then  the  well  is  dry  till  the  return  of  the  run.  Its 
oontcntSr  therefore,  differ  from  the  "living"  water 
of  the  pCTennial  spring. 

From  the  narratives  of  the  pilerims  we  learn  that 
at  different  times  churches  have  oeen  built  over  the 
wdl.  llie  Moslems  prob^ly  demolished  the  last 
<rf  them  after, the  overthrow  of  the  Crusadera  in 
1187.  A  description  of  the  ruins  with  drawings, 
as  th^  were  30  years  ago,  is  given  in  PEF,  II,  174, 
etc.  A  stone  found  in  1881  may  have  been  the 
original  cover  of  the  well.  It  measures  3  ft.  9  in.  X 
2  ft.  7  in.Xl  ft.  6  in.  The  apertiure  in  the  center 
is  13  in.  in  diameter;  and  in  its  sides  are  grooves 
worn  by  the  ropes  used  in  drawing  up  the  water 
{PEFS,  1881,  212  ff). 

Some  years  ago  the  i^t  of  ground  containing  the 
wdl  was  purdiased  by  tiie  authorities  of  the  Gr 

dmrch,  and  it  has  been  surrounded  by 
$.  Fnsent  a  waD.  A  ch^)d  has  been  built  over 
Conditton    tiie  well  ,  and  a  large  church  is  bdng 

erected  beside  it.  W.  Ewma 

JACDBUS,  jft-kQl>us  (^ditovpott  Idhmbos;  B 
reads /orsoti&oM):  Inl  Esd  9  48»"Akkub"in  Neh 
8  7,  a  Lerite  who  helped  in  the  exposition  of  the 
law. 

JADA,  jft'da  (771,  y^d^y  "the  knowing  one"}: 
Son  of  Chiam  and  grandson  of  Jerahmeel  by  his  irife 
Atarah  (1  Ch  8  26.28.32). 

JADAU,  ja'dA,  ja-da'O  (^T ,  yiddH,  Kthlbh;  TP , 
yadday,  ^-rS  AV:  but  RV  IDDO):  In  Ezr  10  43, 
one  of  those  who  bad  married  for^gn  wives.  RVm 
htt  "Jaddai"  (-"Edos,"  1  Ebd  9  35).   See  Iddo. 

JADDAI,  jadl,  jad'ft-I.  See  Iddo;  Jadau. 

JADDUA,  jad'a-a,  i*<ifl'a  {Tf^.,  yaddii'\ 
"known"): 

(I)  One  of  the  "chirfs  of  the  people"  who  with 
Nriiemiah  sealed  the  covenant,  thus  signifying 
thdr  voluntary  aooeptance  of  the  law  and  their 
Bolsmn  promise  to  stUMmit  to  its  yoke  (Neh  10  21 
[H^22l). 

&)  Baa  of  Jonathan  or  Johanan,  and  great- 
gnodHHi  of  ESiadiib,  the  high  priest  in  Nehrauiah's 
time  (Neh  12  11.22).  He  is  the  last  of  the  high 
priists  mentioned  in  Uke  OT,  and  held  office  during 
the  reign  U  Darius  the  Pen,  iA  Darius  HI  Codo- 


mannuB,  the  last  king  of  Pmia  (336-332  BC),  who 
was  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is 
doubtless  to  him  that  Jos  refers  in  his  romantic 
account  of  Alexander's  entrance  into  Jems  (Ani, 
XI,  viii,  4f;  vii,  2;  viii,  7).       Jaiubb  Cbichton 

TADDUS,  jad'us  (B,  'loSM,  laddoiU:  A,  'leS- 
Mt,  loddoAB):  AV  has  "Addus"-Baisillat  (Eir  8 
61;  Neh  7  63).  J.  was  ronoved  from  the  office 
of  the  priesthood  because  he  coijd  not  prove  his 
ri^t  to  it  after  the  return  to  Jerus  under  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Esd  5  38).  He  is  called  Barzillai  in  the 
or,  because  he  married  Augia,  the  dau^ter  of 
Zorzdleus  (Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  in  the  <Jl).  d 

BaBEILIiAI. 

JADOir,  ja'don  Cl'l'l^,  ySdKHn,  perhqw  "he 
judge"  or  "plead") :  One  who  hdped  to  rebuild 
the  wall  of  Jerus  in  company  with  the  m^  of  Gibeon 
and  of  Mizpah  (Neh  8  7).  He  is  called  the  "Mer- 
onothite,"  and  another  Meronothite  is  referred  to 
in  1  Ch  27  30,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  place 
Meronoth.  Jadon  is  the  name  given  by  Jos  [Ani, 
VHI,viii,6;  ix,  1)  to  "the  noan  of  God"  from  Judah 
who  confronted  Jeroboam  as  he  burned  incense  at 
the  altar  in  Bethel,  and  who  was  afterward  deceived 
by  the  lie  of  the  old  prophet  (1  K  13).  Jos  may 
probably  have  meant  Iddo  the  seer,  whose  visions 
oonceming  Jeroboam  (2  Ch  9  29)  led  to  his  bdng 
identified  in  Jewish  tradition  with  "the  man  <u 
God"  fnm  Judah.      .         Jahbb  Cbichtok 

JAEL,  ja'el  (b?^,  yo'S,  "a  wild  or  mountain 
at,"  as  in  Ps  104  IS;  *IaAX,  laU):  The  wife  of 
!eber  the  Kraiite  and  the  slayer  of  Sis^a  (Jgs  4 
17-22;  0  2-31).  Jael  emerges  from  obscurity  by 
this  single  deed,  and  by  the  kindest  construction 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  reached  an  enviable 
fame.  The  history  of  this  event  is  clear.  For 
years  Jabin  the  king  of  Canaan  had  oppressed 
Israel.  For  twenty  years  the  Israelites  had  been 
subject  to  him,  ana,  m  laigest  measure,  the  instru- 
ment of  their  subjugation  had  been  Sisera,  the  king's 
general,  the  "man  of  the  iron  chariots."  Debratdi, 
a  prophetess  of  Israd,  by  her  passion  for  freedom, 
had  roused  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  do  battle  against 
Sisera.  They  defeated  him  at  "Taanach  by  the 
waters  of  Me^ddo,"  but  Sisera  sought  in  flight  to 
save  himself.  He  came  to  the  "oaks  of  the  wander- 
ers," where  the  tribe  of  Heber  lived.  Hera  he 
sought,  and  was  probably  invited,  to  take  belter 
in  the  tent  of  Jael  (4  17-18).  There  are  two 
accounts  of  the  subsequmt  events — one  a  prose 
narrative  (4  19-22),  the  other  a  poetio  one,  jfound 
in  Deborah's  song  of  triumph  (5  24-27).  "rhe  two 
accounts  are  as  nearly  in  agreement  as  could  be 
expected,  considering  their  difference  in  form. 

It  is  evident  that  tne  tribe  of  Heber  was  regarded 
by  both  parties  to  the  struggle  as  being  neutral. 
They  were  desc^dants  of  Jcthro,  and  hence  had 
the  confidence  of  the  Israelites.  'Thou^  they  had 
Buff««d  somewhat  at  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites 
th^  had  made  a  formal  contract  <A  peace  with 
Jabin.  Naturally  Sisera  could  turn  to  u«  tents  of 
HebcT  in  Kedesn-naphtali  with  some  confidenoe. 
The  current  laws  of  Boqiitality  gave  an  uldcd  ele- 
ment of  safety.  Whether  Jael  met  Sisera  and  ursed 
him  to  enter  her  tent  and  rest  (4  18),  or  only  m- 
vited  him  after  his  appeal  for  refuge,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  was  her  guest,  was  in  the  sanctuary 
of  her  home,  and  protected  by  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality. She  gave  him  milk  to  drink,  a  mantle  lor 
covering^  and  apparently  acquiesced  in  bis  reouest 
that  she  should  stand  guard  at  the  tent  and  deny 
bis  presence  to  any  pursuers.  When  sleep  came  to 
the  wearied  fugitive  she  took  a  "t^t-pin,  and  took 
a  banuner  in  her  band,  and  went  softly  unto  bim, 
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and  smote  the  pin  into  hia  tonplee"  (ver  21),  and 
having  murdered  him,  goes  forth  to  meet  Barak 
the  laraeiitiBh  general  and  claims  the  credit  for  her 
deed.  Some  critics  surest  that  Sisera  was  not 
asleep  when  murdered,  and  thus  try  to  convert 
Jael'a  treachery  into  strategy.  But  to  kill  your 
^est  while  he  is  drinking  the  milk  of  hospitality 
IS  little  less  culpable  thxa  to  murder  him  while 
asleep.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Sisera  offered 
Jael  any  insult  or  violence,  and  but  litUe  probar 
bility  that  ahe  acted  under  any  spiritual  or  Divine 
suggestion.  It  is  really  impoBsible  to  justify  Jael's 
act,  though  it  is  not  impossible  to  understand  it  or 
IMX>perly  to  apj>reciate  Deborah's  approval  of  the 
act  as  found  in  fi  24.  The  motive  of  Jael  may 
have  been  a  mixed  one.  She  may  have  been  a 
sympathizer  with  Israel  and  with  the  religion  of 
Israel.  But  the  narrative  scarcely  warrants  the 
interpretation  that  she  felt  herself  as  one  called  to 
render  "stem  justice  on  an  enemy  of  God"  (Exposv- 
tor's  Bible).  Jael  was  unquestionably  prudential. 
Sisera  was  in  flight  and  Barak  in  pursuit.  Probably 
her  sympathy  was  with  Barak,  but  certainly  reflec- 
tion would  show  her  that  it  would  not  be  wisdom 
to  permit  Barak  to  find  Sisera  in  her  tent.  She 
knew,  too,  that  death  would  be  Sisera's  portion 
should  he  be  captured — therefore  she  would  kill 
htm  and  thus  coneiit  a  friendship  witli  the  con- 
queror. 

As  to  Ddmrah'a  praise  of  Jael  (B  24),  there  is  no 
call  to  think  that  in  her  hour  of  triumph  she  was 
either  capable  of  or  intending  to  appraise  the  moral 
quality  of  Jael's  deed.  Her  coimtry's  enemy  was 
dead  and  that  too  at  the  hand  of  a  woman.  The 
woman  who  would  kill  Sisera  must  be  the  friend  of 
luael.  IMK>rah  had  no  question  of  the  propriety 
d  meting  out  death  to  a  defeated  persecutor.  Her 
times  were  not  such  as  to  raise  thia  question.  The 
method  of  hia  death  mattered  littie  to  her,  for  all 
the  laws  of  peace  were  abrogated  in  the  times  of  war. 
Therefore  Jael  was  blessed  among  women  by  all 
who  loved  Israel.  Whether  Deborah  thought  her 
also  to  be  worthy  of  the  blessing  of  Gctd  we  may  not 
tell.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  try  to 
justify  the  treachery  of  Jael  in  order  to  explain  the 
words  of  Deborah.  C.  E.  Scbenx 

JAOUR,  jft'gur  (yiV^,  yagk»):  An  unidraUfied 
town  on  ^e  Edomite  frontier  of  Judah  in  the  S. 
(Josh  IB  21). 

JAH,  ja.   See  God,  Names  of. 

JAHATH,  jftTiath  (W:,  ya^uith,  periiaps  for 
nnn:,  npq?,  ya^meh,  "he  [God]  will 

snatch  up"): 

(1)  Son  of  Reaiah,  son  of  Shobal,  a  desc^dant 
of  Judah,  and  father  of  Ahumai  and  Lahad,  the 
families  of  the  Zorathites  (1  Oh  4  2). 

(2)  A  frequ^t  name  for  a  descendant  of  Levi: 
(a)  Son  of  Libni,  son  of  Gerahom,  the  eldest  son 

of  Levi  (1  Ch  6  20.43  [Heb  6  5.28),  where  "son  of 
Libni"  is  omitted). 

(6)  Sonof  Shimei.sonof  Gershom(l  Ch  23  lOf). 

(c)  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Shelomoth,  a  descend- 
ant of  Izhar,  son  of  Kohatfa,  the  second  aon  <tf  Levi 
(1  Ch  24  22). 

(d)  A  descendant  of  Merari,  the  third  son  of  Levi, 
and  an  overaeer  in  the  repairing  of  the  temple  in  the 
rdgn  of  Josiah  (2  Ch  34  12).  Jaiceb  Cbichtqn 

JAHAZ,  jftliaK  (7??,  yahas,  Isa  16  4;  Jer  48 
34,  nyni,  yaha^,  or  rCpl^,  yahtah,  Nu  SI  23; 
Dt  2  32;  Josh  13  18:  21  36,  AV  "Jahazah";  Jga 
11  20:  Jer  48  21;  1  Ch  6  78,  "Jahzah"):  This  la 
the  i»aoe  where  in  a  great  battle  larad  oveiv 


whelmed  Sihon  king  of  the  Amoritee,  and  then 
took  poaeesion  of  all  his  territory  (Nu  81  23. 

etc).  It  is  named  alot»  with  Beth-baal^eon  and 
Kedemoth  (Josh  13  18),  with  Kedemoth  (21  37) 
pointing  to  a  position  in  the  S.E.  of  the  Amorite 
territory.  It  was  ^ven  to  Reuben  by  Moses,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  in  the  portion  of  that  tribe 
assigned  to  the  Merarite  Levites.  Mesha  (MS, 
11.  18  £0  says  that  the  king  of  Israel  dwelt  in  Jahas 
when  at  war  with  him.  Meaha  drove  hun  out,  and 
the  city  passed  into  the  hands  of  Moab.  It  is  rc^ 
ferred  to  as  a  city  of  Moab  in  Isa  IB  4;  Jer  48  21. 
34.  Cheyne  thinks  that  either  Jahaz  or  Kedemoth 
must  be  represented  today  by  the  important  ruins 
of  Umm  er-Re9S4,  about  2\  hours  N.  of  Dibon 
toward  the  desert  (EB,  a. v.).  No  certain  identi- 
fication is  poaoble.  W.  Ewimq 

JAHAZIAH,  jBrhapKl'a:  AV  for  Jaheeiah  (q.v.). 

JAHAZIEL,  jarhft'zi-d  (^»^^  yahOzVH,  "God 
aees"): 

(1)  In  1  Ch  12  4  (Heb  ver  5),  one  of  David'a 
recruits  at  Ziklag,  a  Braijamite  or  maybe  a  Judaean. 

(2)  In  1  Ch  16  6,  one  of  two  pnests  appointed 
by  David  to  sound  trumpets  before  the  ark  on  ita 
journey  to  Jmis.   LXX  B,  A,  read  "Uzziel." 

(3)  In  1  Ch  88  19;  84  23,  a  Levite,  "son"  of 
Hebron,  a  Kohathite.  Eittel,  following  LXX, 
reads  "Uaaiel." 

(4)  In  2  Ch  20  14,  an  Asapbite,  son  of  Zechariah. 
He  encouraged  King  Jehoahaphat  of  Judah  and  hia 
subjects  to  fight  against  the  Moabite  and  Ammtmite 
invaders. 

(5)  In  Ezr  8  5,  an  ancestor  of  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Restoration.  Read  probably  "of  the  sons  of 
Zattu,  Sheooniah  the  son  of  J.,'*  following  1  Esd 
8  32  (-Jeselus).        David  Fkancis  Robebis 

JAHDAI,  jft'dtl,  ja'dl  CTyi,  yahday,  "JA 
leads"  I?];  Baer  reads  yehday):  In  1  Ch  2 

47,  where  six  sons  of  J.  are  mentioned.  "The  name 
has  been  taken  as  that  of  another  wife  or  concubine 
of  Caleb;  more  probably  Jahdai  is  a  descendant  ^ 
Caleb,  whose  name,  in  the  original  connection,  has 
fallen  from  the  text^'  (Curtis,  Ch,  06). 

JAHDIEL,  jft'di^  soWfS,  "God 

gives  joy"):  In  1  Ch  6  24,  head  of  a  Manaaaite 

family. 

JAHDO,  ja'dO  C^*^?,  yaido,  meaning  uncer- 
tain; Kittel  suggests  "^n?,  ya^y=Jahdai):  In 
1  Ch  6  14,  a  Gileadite. 

JAHLEEL,  i&qe-el  (i^n^,  ya^"U,  "wait  for 
God!"):  In  Gen  46  14;  Nu  86  26,  a  "son"  (i.e. 
clan)  of  Zcbutun. 

JAHLEBUTES,  j&ie-el-lts,  THE  C^VKbrTT?,  Ao- 
Vii^-'^,ooll.  with  art.):  In  Nu  86  26,thedeaoend- 
ants  of  the  clan  of  Jahled. 

JAH1£AI,  j&'mA-I,  j&'ml  C^prn,  ya^may,  pet- 
haps-n';prn,  ya^*yaht  "may  Jeh  protect!"): 
In  1  Ch  7  2,  head  of  a  clan  of  laaaehar. 

JAHWBH,  y&'we.  See  God,  Naueb  of. 

JAHZAH,  j&'za.   See  Jahaz. 

JAHZEEL,  ift'i&«l  (^K^,  ydh^A,  "God  di- 
videa,"  "t^iportiona") :  In  Gen  48  24;  Nu  96  48; 
and23MSSinl  Ch  7  13;  and  JAHZZEL(bH->$I7?, 
yah&sl'H,  eame  meaning  as  above):  1  Ch  7  13, 
a  'W"  (dan)  of  Naphtali. 
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JAHZEELITES,  ja'sfrd-Its,  THE  C^KCp^W, 
ye^Ul,  coll.  with  art.}:  In  Nu  M  48,  descendants 
of  the  clan  of  Jahzeel. 

JAHZEIAH,  jft-aB'ya,  ja'i6-ya  (H^T'?-. 
yah,  "Jeh  sees"):  In  Ezr  10  16,  son  of  Tikvah,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Ezra.  It  is  disputed  whether 
he  and  Jonathan  opposed  or  supported  Ezra  in 
the  matter  of  OTosecuting  those  who  had  married 
for^a  wivefl-Esekias,  1  Esd  9  14,  or  Exias.  See 
Jonathan,  9. 

Two  tnuislatlons  of  the  Heb  phrase  (tllitTb?  Tip^' 
'Amadh  'ai-rt'fA)  are  glTen:  (1)  "atood  over  this  matter," 
I.©,  nipported  Bira:  so  AV  ("were  employed  In  this 
m»tt«'Tr«id  wo  LXX,  1  Esd  9  14.  RVm.  This  is 
nipported  by  ver  4,  "Let  now  our  princes  be  appointed 
for  all  the  assembly."  where  the  same  phrase  fa  found. 
(2)  RV  "stood  up  anJnat  this  matter,"  so  0i>S,Oe8enlus, 
BerUieaa,  Btade.  Botii  translations  can  be  supported  by 
M  In  Heb.  The  context  Is  better  suited  by  the  iormae 
renderingi 

David  Francis  Robgris 
JAHZERAH,  ja'z6-ra,  ja-z6'ra  (ITITn^,  ya^ 
zerHh,  meaning  unknown):  In  1  Ch  9  12,  an  an- 
cestor of  Maasai  and  apparaitly— "Ahsai  of  Neh 
U  13. 

JAM '/.I  HI  .J  ja'li-d.   Bee  Jahbkrl. 
JAILOR,  jfil'fir.   See  Prison. 
JAIR,  jft'er: 

(1)  Jair  (T'ftt^,  yd'ir,  "he  enlightens"  or  "one 
Bjving  light"): 

(a)  Son,  i.e.  descendant  of  Manasseh  (Nu  82 
41;  Dt  3  14;  Josh  18  30:  1  K  4  13;  1  Ch  8 
22  0.  According  to  1  Oh  2  21  f  he  was  the  son 
of  Sepib,  son  of  Heana,  a  descendant  of  Judah,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Madiir,  son  of  Manasseh. 
He  was  thus  descended  both  from  Judah  and 
Manasseh.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  taking  the  tent-villages  Hav- 
TOTH-^AiB  (q.v.).  The  accounts  of  his  exploit  are 
difficult  to  harmonize  (see  ICC  on  above  passages). 
Some  would  identify  him  with  the  Jair  of  Jgs  10  3, 
holding  that  Manasseh's  settlement  in  Northern 
Gitead  and  Bashan  took  place,  not  before  Israel's 
passage  of  the  Jordtm.  but  after  the  settlement  of 
the  tnbe  on  the  W.  For  a  criticism  of  this  view  see 
HGHL  577,  n.  ^ 

1^)  One  of  the  judges.  He  is  said  to  have  had  30 
sons,  trho  rode  on  30  ass  colts,  and  who  had  as  many 
dties,  known  as  Hawoth-iair  (Jgs  10  3.4).  One 
tradiuon  identifies  (a)  and  (b).  Others  reconcile 
the  two  narratives  by  intopreting  the  word  "son" 
in  a  non-literal  aense. 

(e)  The  father  of  Mordecai  (Est  2  5).  In  the 
Apoc  (Ad  Est  11  2)  his  name  is  given  as  "Jurus" 
Cidctpof,  Ideiros). 

(2)  Jair  (?T5  "Vy^,  ^fl'fr,  "he  arouses"; 
thfi>h  "^V^ ,  yd^dr;  a  different  name  from \l]  above) : 
The  father  of  Elhanan.  the  giant-slayer  (1  Ch  20  5). 
In  the  I  passage  (2  S  21  19)  his  name  is  given  as 
"Jaare-oregim,  but  the  text  should  be  corrected  to 
Jair,  "oregim  ('or'ghim)  having  cr^t  in  from  the 
line  below  through  a  copyist's  error. 

James  Crichton 
JADUTE,  ja'6r-It  (^^^^^,  ya'iri,  "of  Jair"):  In 
2  S  SO  26,  Ira  the  Jairite  is  "chief  minister  imto 
David."  He  was  a  descendant  of  Jair  who  was  a 
Manasrite  (Nu  41,  etc)  and  whose  territory  was 
in  Gilead.  LXX  Luc  and  Syr  suggest  "'11?^ ,  yaltiri, 
"Jattirite,"  i.e.  a  native  of  Jattir  mentioned  in  1  8 
10  27  as  one  tiie  towns  friendly  to  David  when  he 
was  in  Ziklag.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  native 
of  Jattir  would  be  given  such  a  post  by  David.  See 
Iaa,andcf2S2S^. 


JAIRUS,  i&'i-rus,  jftrfrus  (*IAiipot,  Ideirog;  1  EM 

5  31;  Ad  Est  U  2).  See  Antus;  Jair. 

JAIRXIS,  ja'i-rus,  jft-I'nis  (*Uiipot,  Ideiros):  A 
niler  in  a  synagogue  near  Capernaum  whose  only 
daughter,  aged  about  12  years,  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  Jesus  (Mt  9  18-26;   Mk  6  22-43;  Lk 

6  41-56).  The  accounts  of  the  miracle  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  but  vary  in  detail.  According 
to  Mk  and  Lk  the  arrival  of  Jairus  in  Capernaum 
fell  immediately  after  the  return  of  Jesus  from 
Gadara,  but  according  to  Mt  the  sequence  of  events 
was  that  Jesus  had  returned  to  C^)emaum,  had 
called  Matthew,  had  joined  the  feast  of  the  publt- 
cans,  and  had  just  finished  His  discourse  on  fast- 
ing when  Jairus  came  to  Him.  Mt  and  Mk  both 
testify  to  the  great  faith  of  Jairus^  who  besouf^t  of 
Jesus  that  He  should  but  lay  His  hand  upon  Uie 
maid  and  she  should  live.  According  to  Mt  she 
was  already  dead  when  Jairus  came  to  Capernaum: 
according  to  the  others  she  was  on  the  point  of 
death:  but  all  agree  as  to  her  death  before  the 
arrival  of  Jesus  and  His  followers  at  her  abode. 
Mt  implies  that  Jesus  alone  was  present  at  the 
actual  raising;  Mk  uid  Lk  state  that  Peter,  James, 
John  and  the  parents  were  also  there.  "The  healing 
nS.  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  by  Jesus  on  the 
way  u  given  by  all.  C.  M.  Kbrr 

JAEAN,  jSTcan  ("IRy^,  ya'djan).   See  Jaaxan. 

JAKEH,  ja'ke  (Sl)?'^ ,  yd^h,  perhaps  from  Arab, 
root  meaning  "carefully  religious";  iSJ?^,  ydif^, 
as  if  from  ,  ^') :  The  father  of  Agur,  the  author 
of  the  sayings  recorded  in  Prov  80  1.  Nothing  is 
known  of  either  Jakeh  or  Agur.  The  inmiediate  con- 
nection in  the  Heb  text  of  Aa-moMd',  "the  prophecy" 
or  "burden"  (AV  "even  the  prophecy,''^  RV  "the 
oracle")  with  n"vm,  "oracle'*^  (AV  ''spake,"  RV 
"saith")  is  quite  exceptional,  while  the  ver  is  un- 
intelligible and  the  text,  as  tne  LXX  shows,  is  evi- 
dently corrupt.  The  b^  emendation  is  that  which 
changes  Ao-mosed',  "the  prophecy,"  into  Ao-moasa'f. 
"the  Massaite,"  or  into  nnmrnassd',  "of  Massa' 
(RVm),  Massa  bdng  the  name  of  the  country  of  an 
Ishmaelite  tribe  (cf  Gen  26  14;  1  Ch  1  30;  Prov 
81  1  RVm).  See  Agur.         Jahes  Crichton 

JAS3H,  jSldm  (tr<p7,  ySIiflm,  "he  [God]  liftetb 
up";  cf  Eliakim): 

(1)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shimei  (1  Ch  8  19). 

(2)  A  pri«rL  the  head  of  the  12th  of  the  24 
courses  into  wnich  the  priests  were  divided  (1  Ch 
24  12). 

JALAM,  j&lam  (D^??>  ya'^ldm,  according  to 
BDB  following  LXX  'IryXdfH  Ie^6m,  in  Gen,  from 
i/  ^Qlam,  meaning  "to  conceal";  according  to 
Gunkd,  Gen',  390,  from  Vj^,  yS%  "mountain- 
goat"  :  see  HPN,  90,  n.  5;  AV  Jaalam) :  In  Gen  86 
S.14.18:  1  Ch  1  35,  a  son  of  Esau,  mentioned  as  the 
2d  son  by  Oholibamah;  probably  an  Edomite  dan. 

JAIOIT,  j&'bn  (fl^7,  y^5n,  meaning  unknown): 
In  1  Ch  4  17,  a  son  of  Ezrah,  a  Judahite. 

JAHKtES,  jam'brSs.   See  Jannes  and  Jau- 

BSES. 

JAMBXtl,  iamlnl  (ot  viol  lofippiCv,  hoi  hmoi 
lambrein;  1  Mace  9  36-41):  The  sons  of  Jambri 
are  said  to  have  come  out  of  Medeba  (ori^nally 
Med'ba),  a  city  of  the  Moabites,  and  subsequratly 
a  possession  of  the  Amorites,  and  to  have  carried 
on  John,  the  brother  of  Jonathan,  who  succeeded 
Judas  Maccabaeus  as  leader  of  the  Jews.  The 
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laradites  got  poesessioD  of  the  place  and  assigned 
it  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  No  mention  ia  made 
elsewhere  of  the  Jambri.  In  Jos  (Anlf  XIII,  i,  2) 
they  are  called  "aaoB  of  AmaraeuB.*' 

JAMES,  jfimz  ('I&JUipot,  IdcOboa):  English  form 
of  Jacob,  aiid  the  name  of  3  NT  men  note: 

(1)  The  Son  of  Zebedee,  one  of  the  Twelve 
ApoBtlee  (i  To«  Zt^Oaiwt  ho  toif  ZAedaiou) : 

/.  At  A^. — To  the  Synoptists  alone  are  we 
inddHed  for  any  account  of  this  James.   He  was 

the  son  of  Zebedee  and  the  brother  of 
1.  Family  John  (Mt  4  21;  Mk  1  19;  Lk  fi 
Rdations,  10) .  As  the  Synoptists  generuly  place 
etc  the  name  of  James  before  that  oi  John, 

and  allude  to  the  latter  as  "the  brother 
of  James,"  it  ia  inferred  that  James  was  the  dder 
of  the  two  brothers.  His  mother's  name  was 
probably  Salome,  the  sister  <rf  the  mother  of  Jesus 
(cf  Mt  27  56;  Mk  16  40;  Jn  19  25),  but  this 
is  disputed  by  some  (cf  Brbthbsn  or  thb  Lobd). 
J.  was  a  fisherman  by  trade,  and  worked  alonp  with 
his  father  and  brotner  (Mt  4  21).  According  to 
lit,  these  were  partners  with  Simon  (6  10),  and  this 
is  also  implied  in  Mk  (1  10).  As  they  owned 
BeveralboatBandanployedbiiedservants(Lk  6  11; 
Mk  1  20),  the  establishment  they  possessed  must 
have  been  confuderable. 

The  call  to  J.  to  follow  Christ  (Mt  4  18-22;  Mk 
1  16-20;  Lk  6  1-11)  was  given  by  Jesus  as  He 

was  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee 
S.  Flnt  (Mt  4  18).  There  He  saw  "James 
Call  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his 

broths,  in  the  boat  with  Zebedee  their 
father,  mending  their  nets :  and  he  called  them.  And 
t^ey  straightway  l^t  the  boat  and  their  father,  and 
followed  him"  (Mt  4  21.22).  The  account  of  Lk 
varies  in  part  from  those  of  Mt  and  Mk,  and  con- 
tains the  additional  detail  of  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes,  at  which  J.  and  John  also  were  amazed. 
This  version  of  Lk  is  regarded  by  some  as  an 
amalgamation  of  the  earlier  accoimts  with  Jn  31  1-8. 

As  the  above  incident  took  place  after  the  im- 
prisonment of  John  the  Bwtist,  when  Jesus  had 

departed  into  Galilee  (Mt  4  12;  Mk 
8.  Proba-  1  14),  and  as  there  is  no  mention  of  J. 
tion  and  among  those  who  received  the  pre- 
ordination liminary  call  recorded  by  John  (cf  Jn 

1  35-51;  8  24,  and  cf  Andrbw),  it  is 
probable  that  while  Peter  and  Andrew  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Bethany,  J.  and  the  other  partners 
remained  in  Galilee  to  carry  on  the  business  of  their 
trade.  Yet,  on  tiie  return  aS  Peter  and  ^drew, 
the  inquiries  of  J.  must  have  been  eager  concerning 
what  th^  had  seen  and  heard.  His  mind  and 
imagination  became  filled  with  their  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  newly  found  "Lamb  of  God"  (Jn  1 
36)  and  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  imtU 
he  inwardly  dedicated  nis  life  to  Jesus  ana  only 
awaited  an  opportunity  to  declare  his  alliance 
openly.  By  tlus  is  the  apparently  abrupt  nature 
of  the  call,  as  recorded  by  the  Synoptists,  to  be  ex- 
plained. After  a  period  of  companionship  and 
probationership  with  his  Master,  when  he  is  men- 
tioned as  being  present  at  the  healing  of  Simon's 
wife's  mother  at  Capernaum  (Mk  1  29-31^  he 
was  ordained  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (Mt  10 
2;  Mk  8  17;  Lk  0  14;  Acts  1  13). 

From  this  time  onward  he  occupied  a  prominent 
place  among  the  apostles,  and,  along  with  Peter 

and  John,  became  the  special  oonfi- 
4.  Aposfle-  dant  of  Jesus.  These  three  alone  of 
■hip  the  apostles  were  present  at  the  rais- 

ing of  Jairus'  daughter  (Mk  6  37; 
Lk  8  51),  at  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17  1-8; 
Mk  9  2-8:  Lk  9  28-36),  and  at  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  ot  Gethaemane  (Mt  26  36-46;   Mk  14 


32-42).  Shortly  after  the  Tran^guration,  when 
Jesus,  having  "stedfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jousa- 
lem"  (Lk  9  61),  was  passing  through  Samaria,  the 
ire  of  J.  and  John  was  kindled  by  the  ill  reoepUon 
accorded  to  Him  by  the  populace  (Lk  9  53).  They 
therefore  asked  of  Jesus,  "Lord,  wilt  thou  ibat 
we  bid  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  con- 
Bume  them?"  (Lk  9  64),  "But  he  turned,  and  re- 
buked them"  (v^  65).  It  was  probably  this  hot- 
headed impetuosity  and  fanaticism  that  won  for 
them  the  surname  "Boanerges,  which  18^  8aoa  at 
thimder,"  bestowed  on  them  when  they  were  or- 
dained to  the  Twdve  (Mk  8  17).  Yet  upon  this 
last  occasion,  there  was  some  excuse  for  their  action. 
The  impression  l^t  by  the  Transfiguration  was  still 
deep  upon  them,  and  thfiy  felt  stronjdy  that  their 
Lord,  whom  they  had  lately  beheld  "in  his  glory" 
with  "oountenance  altered"  and  "^istcrinfE  raiment," 
should  be  subjected  to  such  indignities  by  the 
Samaritans.  Upon  the  occasion  of  Jesur  last 
joumejr  to  Jems  (Mk  10  32),  the  two  brothers  gave 
expression  to  this  presumptuous  impetuosity  in 
a  more  selfish  maimer  (Mk  10  36-45).  Presum- 
ing on  their  intimacy  with  Jesus,  th^  made  the 
request  of  him,  "Grant  unto  us  that  we  may  sit, 
one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  one  on  thy  left  hand,  in 
thv  glor^P'  QAk  10  37).  In  the  account  of  Mt 
(20  aO-28),  the  words  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  their 
mother.  The  request  drew  forth  the  rebuke  <^ 
Jesus  (Mk  10  38),  and  moved  the  ten  with  indig- 
nation (Mk  10  40);  but  by  the  words  of  their 
Lord  peace  was  again  restored  (Mk  10  42-45). 
After  the  arrival  of  Jesus  in  Jems,  when  He  "sat 
on  the  mount  of  OUves  over  against  the  t«npl^" 
J.  was  one  oi  the  four  who  put  the  questicnk  to 
Him  oonoeniing  the  last  thing^s  (Mk  IS  3.4).  He 
was  also  present  when  the  risen  Jesus  appeared 
for  the  3d  time  to  the  disdples  and  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  was  made  at  the  sea  of  Tiberiaa 
(Jn  SI  1-14). 

J.  was  the  first  martyr  among  the  apostles,  being 
shun  by  King  Herod  Agrippa  I  about  44  AD, 
shortly  before  Herod's  own  death. 
8.  Deatii  The  vehemence  and  fanaticism  which 
were  characteristic  of  J.  had  made  hhn 
to  be  feared  and  hated  amoi^  the  Jewish  ateDoiea 
of  the  Qiristians^  and  therefore  when  "Herod  the 
king  put  forth  bis_  hands  to  afflict  certain  of  the 
church  .  ...  he  killed  J.  the  brother  of  John  with 
the  sword"  (Acts  12  1.2).  Thus  did  J.  fulfil  the 
prophecy  of  Our  Lord  that  he  too  alunild  dzink  c( 
the  cup  of  his  Master  (Mk  10  39). 

//.  In  ApoerwAaf  Literafvra. — Acowdlng  to  tbB 
"Qeaealogtea  tn  the  Twelve  Apoitles"  (cf  Budge,  Con- 
Undingt  of  thg  Apoitlat,  II,  49),  "Z^wdee  wu  of  the 
house  of  Levi,  uui  hla  wife  of  the  bouse  of  Judah.  Now. 
because  the  father  of  Jamea  loved  him  Kreatljr  he  oountea 
him  among  the  family  of  his  father  Levi,  and  slmOarlr 
because  the  mother  of  John  loved  him  greatly,  she 

father  Ju  " 


counted  him  among  the  family  of  her   

And  they  were  sumamed  'Children  of  Thunder.*  tor 
they  were  of  Ixjth  the  priestly  house  and  of  the  royal 
house."  The  Acts  of  St,  John,  a  heretical  work  of  the 
2d  cent.,  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  In  his 
HvpotypoM  and  also  by  Euseblua  iHS,  III,  25),  ^ves  aa 
account  of  the  call  of  J.  and  hla  presence  at  the  Trans- 
flKuratlon,  stmllar  in  port  to  that  of  the  Gospels,  but 
giving  fantastic  detuls  concwnlng  the  supernatural 
nature  of  Christ's  body,  and  how  Its  appearances  twou^t 
confudon  to  J.  and  other  dlsdples  (cr  Eennedce,  ffand- 
huch  *u  iJen  neut**tam9ntliehtn  ApokrypKtfi,  423—59). 
The  Acts  of  St.  James  In  India  (cf  Budjm.  11,  295-303) 
tells  of  the  misslonat?  Jouraey  ot  J.  and  Feter  to  India, 
of  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  them  In  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  young  man,  of  their  healing  a  blind  man,  and 
of  their  Imprisonment,  miraculous  release,  and  their 
conversion  m  the  people.  According  to  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  James  (Bu<&e,  71,  304-8).  J.  preached  to  the  13 
tribes  scattered  abroad,  and  persuaded  them  to  ^ye 
their  flrat-frults  to  the  church  instead  of  to  Herod.  The 
accounts  of  his  trial  and  deatti  are  similar  to  that  in 
Acta  IS  1-2. 

J.  is  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  The  legend  of  his 
preaddng  there,  of  his  death  in  Judaea,  of  the  trans- 
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pntstion  of  his  body  under  the  euldance  of  wagtila  to 
Iria  ud  of  the  part  that  his  tnlraculoui  amiearwaoM 
playod  In  the  history  ol  Sptia.  1b  ^von  la  Mrs.  Jamnon'i 
Sa^9d  and  Leg*ndarv  Art,  I,  230-41. 

(2)  James  tfie  wm  of  Alphfteua  (i  refl  'AX^otov, 

ho  toll  Al^iaiou:  for  etymology,  etc,  of  James,  see 
above):  One  of  the  iVelve  Apostles  (Mt  10  3: 
Mk  8  18;  Lk  6  15;  Acts  1  13).  By  Mt  and 
Mk  he  is  coupled  with  Thaddaeua,  and  by  Lk  and 
Acts  with  Simon  Zelotes.  As  Matthew  or  Levi  is 
also  called  the  son  of  Alphaeue  (cf  Mt  9  9;  Mk  3 
14),  it  is  poflBible  that  he  and  James  were  brothers. 
According  to  the  Genealogies  of  the  Apcetles  (cf 
Budge,  CimteTtdingg  tri^  the  ApotUa,  11,  50),  James 
was  of  the  house  of  Gad.  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus  (d  Budge,  ib,  264r^) 
records  that  Jamee  was  stoned  by  the  JewB  for 
preaching  Christ,  and  was ''buried  the  Sanctuary 
m  Jerua."  . 

This  Jamee  is  generally  identified  with  James  the 
little  or  the  Less,  the  brother  of  Joees  and  son  of 
Mary  (Mt  S7  56;  Mk  IS  40).  In  Jn  19  25  this 
Mary  is  called  the  wife  of  Cleophes  (AV)  or  Oopaa 
(RV),  who  is  thus  in  turn  identified  with  Alphaeus. 
There  is  evidence  in  apocryphal  lit.  of  a  Smson,  a 
son  of  Clopas,  who  was  also  one  of  the  disciples  (cf 
Nathan ael).  If  this  be  the  same  as  Simon  Z&- 
totes,  it  would  explain  why  he  and  James  (i.e.  as 
being  brothers)  were  coupled  together  in  the  apos- 
tolic lists  of  Lk  and  Acts.  Some  have  apphed  the 
phrase  "his  moth^s  sister"  in  Jn  19  26  to  Mary 
the  wife  oi  Clopas,  instead  of  to  a  separate  person, 
and  have  thus  attempted  to  identify  James  the  son 
of  Alphaeus  with  James  the  brother  Our  Lord. 
For  a  further  discussion  of  the  problem,  see  Bbbth- 
BEN  or  THB  Lord. 

(3)  James,  "the  Lord's  brother'*  (i  AStX^  'ni 
Kvptov,  ho  aadfh6a  toii  Kwriou): 

I.  NT  Rmfwrmnem*. — This  James  is  mentioned  by 
name  only  twice  in  the  Goepels,  i.e.  when,  on  the 
visit  of  Jesus  to  Naxareth,  the  oountry- 
1.  In  the  men  of  Our  Lord  leferred  in  otm- 
Gospels  temptuoua  terms  to  His  earthly- 
kindred,  in  order  to  disparage  His 
preaching  (Mt  IS  55;  Mk  6  3).  As  J.  was  one 
(A  "his  Drethren,"  he  was  probably  among  the 
group  of  Christ's  relatives  who  sought  to  interview 
Him  during  His  tour  through  Cjalilee  with  the 
Twelve  (Mt  IS  46).  ^  the  same  reasoning,  he 
aeocnnpanied  Jesus  on  tijs  journey  to  Capernaum 
(Jn  8  12),  and  joiiKd  in  attemptu^  to  persuade 
Him  to  depart  nom  Galilee  for  Judaea  on  the  eve 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Jn  7  3).  At  this 
least  J.  was  present  (7  10).  but  was  at  this  time  a 
DOD-believer  in  Jesus  (cf  7  b,  "Even  his  brethren 
did  not  belKve  on  him*'). 

Tet  the  seeds  of  conversion  were  being  sown 
iritbin  him,  for,  after  the  crucifixion,  he  remained 
in  Jems  with  his  mother  and  brethren, 
1  In  the     and  formed  one  of  that  earliest  band 
^isdes  believers  who  "with  one  accord 

continued  stedfastly  in  prayer"  (Acts 
1 14J.  While  there,  be  probably  took  part  in  the 
decbon  of  Matthias  to  the  vacant  iraoBtleship 
(Acta  1  15-25).  J.  waa  one  of  the  earliest  wit- 
noses  to  the  resurrection,  for.  after  the  risen  Lord 
bad  manifested  Himself  to  tne  five  hundred,  "he 
was  seen  of  James"  (1  Cor  16  7  AV).  By  this 
his  growing  bdief  and  prayerful  expectancy  received 
eoD&rmation.  About  37  or  88  AD,  J.,  "the  Lord's 
famther"  (Gal  1  10),  waa  still  in  Jerua,  and  had 
an  intervtev  there  for  the  first  time  with  Paul, 
vben  the  latter  returned  from  his  3  years'  sojourn 
in  Damascus  to  visit  Cephas,  or  Petar  (Gal  1  18. 
19;  g(  Acts  9  26).  In  several  other  passages  the 
name  of  J.  is  coupled  with  that  of  Peter.  Thus, 
vfaen  Peter  escaped  from  prison  (dx>ut  44  AD),  he 


gave  instructions  to  those  in  the  house  of  John  Mark 
that  th^  should  immediately  inform  "Jamee  and 
the  brethren"  of  the  manner  of  his  escape  (Acts 
IS  17).  By  the  time  of  the  Jems  convention,  i.e. 
about  51  AD  (cf  Chd  S  1),  J.  had  reatdied  the  posi- 
tion of  first  overseer  in  the  church  (of  Acts  18  13. 
id).  Previous  to  this  date,  during  Paul's  ministry 
at  Antioch,  he  bad  dispatched  certain  men  thither 
to  further  the  mission,  and  the  teaching  of  these 
had  caused  dissension  among  the  newly  converted 
Christians  and  their  leaders  (Acts  16  1.2;  Gal  3 
12).  The  conduct  of  Peter,  over  whom  J.  seems 
to  have  had  considerable  influence,  was  the  prin- 
cipal matter  of  contention  (of  Gal  8  11 S).  How- 
ever, at  the  Jems  convaiticm  the  dispute  was  amip 
cably  settled,  and  the  mllais  of  the  church,  J.,  John 
and  Cephas,  gave  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  tiie  ru^t 
hand  of  fellowship  (Gal  3  9).  The  speech  of  J. 
on  this  occasion  (Acts  16  13-29),  his  sympathy 
with  the  religious  needs  of  the  gentile  world  (ver 
17),  his  desire  that  formalism  should  raise  no  bar- 
rier to  their  moral  and  spiritual  advancement  (vs 
19.20.28.29),  and  his  lar^hearted  tributes  to  the 
"beloved  Bamabaa  and  Paul"  (vs  26.26),  indicate 
that  J.  was  a  leader  in  whom  the  church  was  .blessed, 
a  leader  who  loved  peace  more  than  faction,  the 
spirit  more  than  the  law^  and  who  pawived  that 
religious  communities  with  different  forms  of  ob- 
servance might  still  live  and  work  together  in  com- 
mon allegiance  to  Christ.  Once  more  (58  AD), 
J.  was  h^d  of  the  council  at  Jerus  when  Paul  made 
report  of  his  labors,  this  time  his  3d  missionary 
joumery  (Acts  21  17  ff).  At  this  meeting  Paul 
was  admonished  for  exceeding  the  orders  he  had 
revived  at  the  first  council,  m  that  he  had  m- 
deavored  to  persuade  the  converted  Jews  also  to 
neglect  circumdaion  (Acts  31  21),  and  was  com- 
manded to  join  in  the  vow  of  purification  (Acts 
31  23-26).  There  is  no  Scriptural  accoimt  of  the 
death  of  J.  From  1  Cor  9  6  it  has  been  inferred 
that  he  was  married.  This  is,  however,  only  a  con- 
jecture, as  the  passage  refers  to  those  who  "lead 
about  a  sister,  a  wife"  ( AV ) ,  while,  so  far  as  we  know, 
J.  remained  throughout  hia  life  in  Jerua. 

Hiis  J.  has  been  regarded  as  the  author  of  the 
Ep.  of  Jaa,  "a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ":  cf  James,  Epistle  of.  Also,  for  details 
concerning  his  rdationahip  to  Quist,  of  Bbhtbbbn 
or  THB  Lcnm. 

//.  AaArancM fn ApocfjfpAtff LltanrtBiv.— ^.fiffimflln 
one  of  the  mlraculoua  eventa  recorded  In  the  gnostic 
"OoBpel  of  ths  Infancy,  by  Thomaa  the  Israelite  phl- 
losopner,"  being  cured  of  a  snake-bite  by  the  Infant 
Jeeua  (cf  Hennecke.  Handbueh  tu  dtn  ntutttammUiehtn 
Apokrvphen,  73).  According  to  the  Oospel  of  the  He- 
brews (cf  lb,  11-21),  J.  bad  also  partaken  of  the  cup  of 
of  the  Lord,  and  refused  to  eat  tul  be  had  seen  the  nsen 
Lord.  Christ  admowledged  this  tribute  by  appearing 
to  J,  first.  In  Uie  Acts  of  Peter  (cf  Budge,  Contending* 
of  IK»  ApoMei,  II,  475),  It  Is  stated  that  "three  days 
■Iter  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  Into  heaven,  James,  whom 
our  Lord  called  his  'brother  In  the  flesh,'  consecrated 
the  Offering  and  we  all  drew  nigh  to  partake  thereof: 
and  when  ten  days  had  passed  after  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord,  we  all  assembled  In  the  holy  fortress  of  ZIon, 
and  we  stood  up  to  say  theprayer of  sanctlflcatlon,  and 
we  made  supplication  unto  God  and  besought  Him  with 
humility,  and  James  also  entreated  Him  concerning  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Offering."  The 
PrMChlng  of  St.  James  the  Just  (cf  Budge,  II,  78-41} 
tells  of  the  appointment  of  J.  to  uie  bishopric  of  Jerus, 
of  his  preaching,  healing  of  the  sick  and  casting  out  of 
devils  there.  This  Is  confirmed  by  the  evlaence  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Buseb.,  HB,  II,  1).  In  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  James  the  Just  (cf  Budge.  II,  82-89), 
It  Is  stated  that  J.,  "  the  youiwest  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,'* 
alienated,  by  his  preaching.  Plobsata  from  her  husband 
Ananua,  the  governor  of  Jerus.  Ananus  therefore  In- 
fiamed  the  Jews  uainst  J.,  and  ther  huried  him  down 
from  off  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.  Hegeslppua,  quoted 
by  Euseblus  (0£.  11,23),  and  Joe(ATit,  XX, k,  1).  testify 
to  the  general  truth  ol  this.  It  Is  thus  probable  that 
James  was  martyred  about  62  or  63  AD. 

Besides  the  ep.  which  bears  his  name,  J.  was  also  the 
reputed  author  <d  tba  Protevangellum  JacobI,  a  W(»4c 
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wUch  originated  In  the  2d  cent,  and  received  later  addi- 
tions (cf  Henn,  If  A,  47-63;  also  Joseph,  Husband  of 


JAMES,  EPISTLE  OF: 

I.     CaASACTEBISTICS  OT  TBI  EfISTLB 

1.  Jewish 

2.  Authoritative 
a.  Practical 

H.   AcTHOB  OP  Van  Ep»tlb 

III.  Style  or  thb  Eputlb 

1.  Plainness 

2.  Good  Greek 

3.  Vlvfdncsa 

4.  Du&dlplosls 

fi.  Figures  of  Speech 

6.  Unlikenesa  to  Paul 

7,  likeness  to  Jesus 

IV.  Datb  or  vbb  Epibtlb 
V.    HibtobT  or  THB  Epibtlb 

TI.   Mbbsaob  or  thb  Epistle  to  Oub  Times 

1.  To  the  Pietist 

2.  To  the  Sociologist 

3.  To  the  Student  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus 

LlTEBATCKB 

/.  CharaetwriaticM  of  the  EpiMtU.—The  Ep.  of 
Jaa  is  the  most  Jewish  writing  in  the  NT.  The 

Gospel  according  to  Mt  waa  written 
1.  Jewish    for  the  Jews.   The  Ep.  to  the  He  is 

addressed  explicitly  to  them.  The 
Apocalypse  ia  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  OT.  The  Ep. 
of  Jude  la  Jewidi  too.  Yet  all  of  th^  books  have 
more  of  tiie  distmetivdy  Christian  element  in  them 
than  we  can  find  in  theEp.  of  Jas.  If  we  eliminate 
two  or  three  passages  containing  references^  to 
Christ,  the  whole  epistle  might  find  its  place  just 
as  properly  in  the  Canon  of  the  OT  as  in  ttiat  of  the 
NT,  as  far  as  its  substance  of  doctrine  and  contents 
ia  ooncemed.  That  could  not  be  aaid  of  any  other 
book  in  the  NT.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  in- 
carnation or  of  the  resurrection,  the  two  funda- 
mental facts  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  word 
"gospel"  does  not  occur  in  the  ep.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  the  Messiah  has  appeared  and  no 
presentation  of  the  possibility  of  redemption  through 
Him.  The  teaching  throu^out  is  that  of  a  lofty 
morality  which  aims  at  the  fulfilment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  not  strange 
therefore  that  Spitta  and  others  have  thought  that 
we  have  in  the  Ep.  of  Jas  a  treatise  written  by  B.n 
unconverted  Jew  which  has  been  adapted  to  Chris- 
tian use  by  the  interpolation  of  _  the  two  phrases 
contiunin^  the  name  of  Christ  in  1  1  and  2  I. 
^itta  thmks  that  this  can  be  the  only  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  here  an  ep.  practically 
i^oring  the  life  and  work  of  Jeaua  and  every  dis- 
tmctiveiy  Christian  doctrine,^  and  without  a  trace 
0(  any  <h  the  great  controTeruea  in  the  eariy  Chris- 
tian church  or  any  of  the  specific  features  of  its 
propa^nda.  This  judgment  is  a  superficial  one, 
and  lists  upon  Buperficial  indications  rather  than 
any  E^preciation  of  the  underlying  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  book.  The  spirit  of  Christ  is  here, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  label  it.  The  principles  of 
this  ep.  are  the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  There  are  more  lis  to  that  Sermon  in  this 
ep.  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  NT  in 
the  same  space.  The  ep.  represents  the  idealizar 
tion  of  Jewish  legalism  under  the  transforming  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  moUve  and  life.  It  is  not 
a  theological  discussion.  It  is  an  ethical  appeal. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  outward  life  for  the  most  part, 
and  the  life  it  pictures  is  that  of  a  Jew  informed 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  spirit  is  invisible 
in  the  ep.  as  in  the  individual  man.  It  is  the  body 
which  appears  and  the  outward  life  with  which  that 
body  has  to  do.  The  body  of  the  ep.  is  Jewish, 
and  the  outward  life  to  which  it  exhorts  is  that  of 
a  profoundly  pious  Jew.  The  Jews  familiar  with 
the  OT  woula  read  this  ep.  and  find  ita  language 
and  tone  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
their  sacred  books.   Jas  is  evidently  writt^  by  a 


Jew  for  Jews.  It  is  Jewish  in  character  throughout. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  following  particulais:  (1) 
The  ep.  is  addressed  to  the  12  tribes  which  are  of 
the  Dispersion  (1  1).  The  Jews  were  scattered 
abroad  through  the  ancient  world.  From  Babylon 
to  Rome,  wherever  any  community  of  them  might 
be  gathered  for  commercial  or  soci^  purposes,  these 
exhortations  could  be  carried  and  t^td.  I^bably 
the  ep.  was  circulated  most  widely  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  but  it  may  have  gone  out  to  the  ends 
of  the  e^h.  Here  and  there  m  the  ghettos  of  the 
Rom  Empire,  groups  of  the  Jewish  exiles  would 
gather  and  listen  while  one  of  their  number  read 
this  letter  from  home.  All  of  its  terms  and  its  allu- 
mons  would  recall  familiar  home  scenes.  (2)  Their 
meeting-place  is  cfdled  "yoiu'  synagogue    (2  2}. 

(3)  Abraham  is  mentioned  as  "our  fatho^'  (S  21). 

(4)  God  is  given  the  OT  name,  "the  Lord  of  Sa* 
baoth"  (6  4).  (6)  The  law  ia  not  to  be  spoken 
against  nor  jutted,  but  reverently  and  loyally 
obeyed.  It  is  a  royal  law  to  which  every  loyal  Jew 
will  be  subject.  It  is  a  law  of  liberty,  to  be  freely 
obeyed  (2  8^12;  4  11).  (6)  The  sins  of  the  flesh 
are  not  inveighed  against  in  the  ep.,  but  those  sins 
to  whidi  the  Jews  were  more  oonffliicuously  liable, 
such  as  the  love  of  money  and  the  fUstinction  which 
money  may  bring  (2  2-4),  worldliness  and  pride  (4 
4-6),  impatience  and  murmuring  (5  7-11),  Mid  othar 
sins  of  the  temper  and  tongue  (8  1-12;  4  11.12). 
(7)  The  illustrations  of  faithfulness  and  patience  and 
prayerarefotmdinOTcharacter8,iDAbniham(2  21), 
Rahab(2  25),Job(6  ll),andElijah(6  17.18).  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  ep.  is  Jewish. 

The  writer  of  this  ep.  speaks  as  one  having 
authority.  He  ia  not  on  his  defence,  as  Paul  so 
often  is.  There  ia  no  trace  of  apology 
2.  Audiori-  in  his  presentation  of  the  truth.  Hu 
tative  official  position  must  have  been  recog- 
nized and  unquestioned.  He  ia  as 
sure  of  bis  standing  with  his  reados  as  he  is  of  the 
absoluteness  of  his  message. 

No  OT  lawgivw  or  prophet  was  more  certain  that  he 
spoke  the  word  of  the  Lmd.  He  has  the  vehemence  of 
Elijah  and  the  assured  meekness  of  Moses.  He  has 
boon  called  "the  Amos  of  the  NT,"  and  thwe  are  para- 
graphs which  recall  the  very  expressions  used  by  Amos 
ana  which  are  full  of  the  same  nery  eloquence  and  pro- 

Shetlc  fervor.  Both  flU  their  writings  with  metaphors 
rawn  from  the  sky  and  the  sea,  from  natural  objects 
and  domestic  experiences.  Both  seem  to  be  country 
bred  and  to  be  in  sympathv  with  simplicity  and  poverty. 
Both  inveigh  against  the  luxury  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
Idle  rich,  and  both  abhor  the  ceremonial  and  the  ritual 
which  are  substituted  for  Individual  rtghteousness. 
Maiatdii  was  not  the  last  of  the  prophets.  John  the 
Baptist  was  not  the  last  prophet  of  the  Old  Dispenaatioa. 
The  writer  of  this  ep.  stands  at  the  end  of  that  prophetic 
line,  and  he  is  Rreater  than  John  the  Baptist  or  any  who 
have  preceded  him  because  he  stands  within  the  borders 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  speaks  with  authority, 
as  a  messenger  of  God.  He  belongs  to  the  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  the  prophets  and  of  the  aposUes.  He  has  the 
authority  of  ootn.  There  are  M  Imperattves  la  the  IW 
verses  of  this  ep. 

The  ep.  is  interested  in  conduct  more  than  in 
creed.   It  has  very  little  formulated  theology,  less 

than  any  other  ep.  in  the  NT;  but 
8.  Practical  it  insists  upon  practical  morality 

throughout.  It  begins  and  it  closes 
with  an  exhortation  to  patience  and  pray^*.  It 
preaches  a  gospel  of  good  works,  based  upon  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man.  It  demands  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity  for  all.  It  enjoins  humility 
and  justice  and  peace.  It  prescribes  singleness 
of  purpose  and  stedfastiiess  of  soul.  It  requires 
obedicDce  to  the  law,  control  of  the  paaadona,  and 
control  of  the  tongue.  Ita  ideid  is  to  be  found  in  a 
good  life,  characterized  by  the  meekness  of  wis- 
dom. Tne  writer  of  the  ep.  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  but  the  lessons  that  he 
teaches  are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Wisdom 
lit.  of  the  OT  and  the  Apoc.   His  direct  quotations 
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are  from  the  Pent  and  the  Book  of  Prov;  but  it 
has  been  eeti  mated  that  there  are  10  allusions  to  the 
Book  of  Prov,  6  to  the  Book  of  Job.  6  to  the  Book 
of  Wisd,  and  16  to  the  Book  of  Ecclus.  This  Wis- 
dom lit.  fumishes  the  staple  of  his  meditation  and 
the  substance  of  his  teaching.  He  has  Uttle  or 
aothinj;  to  say  about  the  ^eat  doctrines  of  the 
CSuiBtian  ohunih. 

He  has  mneh  to  nr  about  the  wtedotn  that  cometh 
down  Irom  above  and  Ur  pare,  peaceable,  sentle.  easy 
to  be  ratoeated.  full  of  mercy  and  good  Aiuts,  without 
partlaUty.  without  hypocriBy  (8  15-17).  The  whole 
vp.  allows  that  the  anuior  had  stored  his  mind  with  the 
rich  treasure  of  the  aadant  wisdom,  and  his  material, 
while  odtored  as  his  own,  Is  both  old  and  new.  The  form 
Is  laisely  that  of  tbo  Wisdom  lit.  of  the  Jews.  It  bu 
more  parallels  with  Jesus  the  son  of  Slrach  than  with  any 
writer  of  the  Eacred  books. 

The  substance  of  its  exhortation,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Sjmoptica  and  more  particularly 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt.  Its  wisdom  is  the 
wisdom  of  Jesua  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  is  the  Christ. 

Tbeae  are  the  three  outstanding  characteristics  of 
tbis  ep.  In  form  and  on  the  surface  it  Is  the  most  Jew- 
ish and  least  Christian  of  the  writings  In  the  NT.  Its 
Christianity  Is  latent  and  not  apparent.  Yet  It  Is  the 
most  authoritative  in  Its  tone  of  any  of  the  epp.  In  the 
NT.  xmless  It  be  those  of  the  apostle  John.  John  must 
have  occupied  a  position  of  undisputed  primacy  In  the 
Cbrlatlan  church  after  the  death  of  all  the  other  apostles, 
when  he  wrote  his  epp.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  writer 
of  this  ep.  assumes  a  Cone  of  like  authority  with  that  of 
John.  John  was  the  apostle  of  love,  Paul  of  faith,  and 
Peter  of  hope.  Tills  writer  la  the  apostle  of  good  works, 
the  apostle  of  the  wisdom  which  manifests  itself  in  peace 
and  purity,  mercy  and  morality,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  law.  the  law  of  liberty.  In  Its  union  of  Jewish 
form,  authoritative  tone,  and  inslBtence  upon  practl(»l 
morality,  the  op.  is  unique  among  the  NT  books. 

B.  Author  of  thm  fyittU. — The  address  of  the 
ep.  states  that  the  writer  is  "James,  a  servant  of 
God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (1  1),  The 
traditnn  of  the  ohuieh  has  identified  this  James 
with  the  brother  of  Our  Ixm).  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria says  that  Peter  and  James  and  John,  who 
were  the  three  apostles  most  honored  of  the  Lord, 
chose  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  to  be  the  bishop 
of  Jems  after  the  Lord's  ascension  (Euseb.,  HS, 
II,  1).  This  tradition  agrees  well  with  all  the  no- 
tices of  James  in  the  NT  books.  After  the  death 
of  James  the  brother  of  John,  Peter  was  thrown 
into  prison,  aod  having  heeaa  miraciilousty  released, 
he  asked  that  the  news  be  sent  to  James  and  to  the 
brethren  (Acta  IS  17).  This  James  is  evidently 
in  authority  in  the  church  at  this  time.  In  the 
apostolical  conference  held  at  Jerus,  after  Peter 
and  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  spoken,  this  same 
James  sums  up  the  whole  discussion,  and  his  de- 
cision is  adopted  by  the  assembly  and  formulated 
in  a  letter  whidi  has  some  very  striking  ||s  in  its 
phraseology  to  this  ep.  (Acts  15  5-29).  When 
naxl  came  to  Jems  for  the  last  time  he  reported  his 
work  to  Jamee  and  all  the  elders  present  with  him 
(Acta  91  18).  In  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal  Paul  saya 
that  at  the  time  of  one  oi  his  vi.sits  to  Jerus  he  saw 
none  of  the  apostles  save  Peter  and  James  the  Lord's 
brother  (Gal  1  18.19).  At  another  visit  he  re- 
ceived the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  James  and 
Cephas  and  John  (Gal  S  9).  At  a  later  time  cer- 
tain who  came  from  James  to  Antioch  led  Peter 
into  baduUding  from  his  former  position  of  toler- 
ance of  the  Geotilea  as  equals  m  the  Christian 
church  (Gal  S  12). 

All  of  these  references  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  James  stood  in  a  position  of  supreme  authority 
in  the  mother«hurch  at  Jerus,  the  oldest  church  of 
Christendom.  He  presides  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
church.  He  speaks  the  final  and  authoritative 
notd.  Peter  and  I^ul  defer  to  him.  Paul  men- 
tions his  name  before  that  of  Peter  and  John,  When 
he  w«0  exalted  to  this  leadership  we  do  not  know, 


but  all  indications  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  at 
a  ver:^  early  period  James  was  the  recognized 
executive  authority  in  the  church  at  Jerus,  which 
was  the  church  of  Pentecost  and  the  church  of  the 
apostles.  All  Jews  looked  to  Jems  as  the  chief 
seat  of  their  worship  and  the  central  authority  of 
their  reUgion.  All  Christian  Jews  would  look  to 
Jerus  as  the  primitive  source  of  their  organization 
and  faith,  and  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerus  would 
be  recognized  by  them  as  their  chief  authority. 
The  authoritative  tone  of  this  ep.  comports  wal 
with  this  position  of  primacy  ascribed  to  James. 

All  tradition  agrees  In  descriUng  James  as  a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,  a  man  of  the  most  rigid  and  ascetic 
morality,  faithful  in  his  observance  of  oil  the  ritual  rogu- 
lations  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Hegesippus  tells  us  that  he 
was  holy  from  his  mother's  womb.  He  drank  no  wine 
nor  strong  drink.  He  ate  no  flesh.  He  alone  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  with  the  priests  into  the  holy  place,  and 
he  was  found  there  frequently  upon  his  knees  begging 
forgiveness  for  the  people,  and  his  knees  became  nara 
like  those  of  a  camel  in  cxinsequence  of  his  constantly 
bending  them  In  his  worship  of  God  and  asking  foi^vo- 
ness  for  the  people  (Euseb.,  HE,  II,  23).  He  was  called 
James  the  Just.  All  liad  confidence  in  his  sincerity  and 
Integrity,  and  many  were  pereuaded  by  him  to  believe 
on  the  Cluist.  This  Jew,  faithful  In  the  observance  of 
all  that  the  Jews  held  sacred,  and  more  devoted  to  tixe 
temple-worship  than  the  most  pious  omons  tliom,  was 
a  good  choice  for  the  head  of  the  Cluistian  church.  The 
blood  of  David  flowed  in  his  veins.    He  had  all  the  Jew's 

Sride  in  the  special  privileges  of  the  chosen  race.  The 
8W8  respected  him  and  the  Christians  revered  him.  No 
man  among  them  commanded  ttie  esteem  of  the  entire 
population  as  much  as  he. 

Jos  (Aru,  XX,  iz)  tells  us  ttiat  Ananus  the  high  priest 
had  James  stoned  to  death,  and  that  the  most  equitable 
of  the  citizens  Immediately  rose  In  revolt  against  such  a 
lawless  procedure,  and  Ananus  vm  deposed  after  only 
three  months'  rule.  This  testimony  of  Jos  simply  sub- 
stautiates  all  that  we  know  from  other  sources  concern- 
ing the  high  standing  of  James  In  the  whole  oommunlty. 
He«eslppus  says  that  James  was  flrst  thrown  from  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,  and  then  they  stoned  lilm  because 
he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  and  ne  was  flnatly  beaten 
over  the  head  with  a  fuller's  club;  and  then  he  odds 
signiflcontly,  "  lomiedlately  Yespasian  besl^ed  them" 
(Euseb.,  US,  II.  23).  Thera  would  seem  to  have  been 
quite  a  widespread  conviction  among  both  the  Christians 
and  the  Jews  that  the  afflictions  which  fell  upon  the  holy 
city  and  l^e  chosen  people  In  the  following  years  were  In 
part  a  visitation  because  of  the  great  crime  of  the  murder 
of  this  jtist  man.  Ve  can  understand  how  a  man  with 
this  reputation  and  character  would  write  an  ep.  so  Jew- 
ish in  form  and  substance  and  so  Insistent  In  Its  demands 
for  a  practical  morality  as  Is  the  Ep.  of  Jas.  All  the 
characteristics  of  the  ep.  seem  explicable  on  ttie  suppo- 
sition of  authorship  by  James  the  brother  of  the  lord. 
We  accept  the  church  tradition  without  hesitation. 

iii.  7%«5ty/ao/«A«£>Msf/«.— The  sentence  con- 
struction is  simple  and  straightforward.   It  re- 
minds us  of  the  Eng.  of  Bunyan  and 
1.  Its  DeFoe.   There  is  usually  no  good 

Plainness    reason  for  misunderstanding  anything 
James  says.   He  puts  his  truth  plidnly. 
and  the  words  he  uses  have  no  hidden  or  mystical 
meamngs.   His  thought  is  transparent  as  his  life. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  the  Gr  of 
the  Ep.  of  Jas  is  better  than  that  of  the  other  NT 
writers,  with  the  single  exception  of 
S.  Its  Good  the  author  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews. 
Greek  Of  course  this  may  oe  due  to  the  fact 
that  James  had  the  services  of  an 
amanuensis  who  was  a  Gr  scholar,  or  that  his  own 
MS  was  revised  by  such  a  man;  but,  although  un- 
expected, it  is  not  impossible  that  James  himsdf 
may  have  been  capable  of  writing  such  Gr  as  this. 

It  Is  not  the  good  Gr  of  the  cslassics,  and  It  Is  not  the 
poor  and  provincial  Gr  of  Paul.  There  is  more  care  for 
literary  form  than  in  the  imcouth  periods  of  the  gentile 
apostle,  and  the  vocabulary  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
acquatntaDce  with  the  literary  as  well  aa  the  commercial 
and  the  conversational  Gr.  "Galilee  was  studded  with 
Gr  towns,  and  it  was  certainly  In  the  power  of  any  Gali- 
lean to  gain  a  knowledge  of  Gr  We  may  reason- 
ably suppose  that  our  author  would  not  have  scrupled 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  witliin  his  reach, 
BO  as  to  master  the  Gr  language,  and  learn  something  of 
Or  Dhllosophy.  This  would  be  natural,  even  if  wethlnk 
of  James  as  Impelled  only  by  a  desire  to  gain  wfKknn  and 
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knowledge  for  hiauelf :  but  if  we  thlak  of  him  also  as  the 
prindpaT  teacher  of  the  Jewish  beUevers,  many  of  whom 
were  Hellenlats,  Instructed  In  the  wisdom  of  Alexandria, 
then  the  natural  bent  would  take  the  shape  of  duty:  he 
would  be  a  student  of  Gr  In  order  that  he  might  be  a  more 
cHlective  Instructor  to  his  own  people"  (Mayor,  The  Ep. 
of  St.  Jamea,  ccxxxvl}.  The  Or  Of  the  ep.  Is  the  studied 
Gr  of  one  who  was  not  a  native  to  It,  but  who  had  famil- 
iarized himself  with  Its  literature.  James  could  have 
done  so  and  the  ep.  may  be  proof  that  he  did. 

James  is  never  content  to  talk  in  abstractions. 
He  always  sets  a  picture  before  his  own  eyes  and 
those  of  his  readers.  He  has  the 
3.  Its  dramatic  instinct.  He  has  the  secret 
Vividness  of  sustained  interest.  He  is  not  dis- 
cussing things  in  general  but  things 
in  particular.  He  is  an  artist  and  believes  in  con- 
crete realities.  At  the  same  time  he  has  a  touch 
of  poetry  in  him,  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  analogies 
running  throuf^  all  Nature  and  all  life.  The 
doubting  man  is  like  the  sea  spume  (1  6).  The 
rich  man  fades  away  in  his  goings,  even  as  the  beauty 
of  the  flower  falls  and  perishes  (1  11).  The  syna- 
gogue scene  with  its  distinction  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  is  set  before  us  with  the  clear-cut  im- 
pressiveness  of  a  cameo  (2  1-4).   The  Pecksniffian 

Ehilanthropist,  who  seems  to  think  that  men  can 
B  fed  not  by  bread  alone  but  by  the  words  that 
proceed  ma^ificently  from  his  mouth,  is  pilloried 
here  for  all  time  (8  15.16).  The  imtamable  tongue 
that  is  set  on  fire  of  hell  is  put  in  the  full  blaze  of  its 
world  of  iniquitVi  and  the  damage  it  does  is  shown 
to  be  like  that  <^  a  forest  fire  (8  1-12).  Thepicture 
of  the  wisdom  that  oomes  from  above  with  its 
sevenfold  excellencee  of  purity,  peaceablen^, 
gentleness,  mercy,  fruitfulness,  impartiality,  sin- 
cerity, is  worthy  to  hang  in  the  gallery  of  the  world's 
masterpieces  (3  17).  The  vaunting  tradesmen, 
whose  lives  are  like  vanishing  vapor,  stand  there 
before  the  eyes  of  all  in  Jems  (4  13-16).  The  rich, 
whose  luxuries  he  describes  even  while  he  denounces 
their  cruelties  and  prophesies  their  coming  day  of 
slaughter,  are  the  nch  who  walk  the  streets  of  his 
own  city  (B  1-6).  His  short  sentences  ^  like  shots 
straight  to  the  mark.  We  feel  the  impact  and 
the  impress  of  them.  There  is  an  enei^  behind 
them  and  a  reality  in  them  that  makes  them  live 
in  our  thought.  His  abrupt  questions  are  like  the 
quick  interrogations  of  a  cross-examiniiw  lawyer 
(2  4r-7.14.16;  8  11.12;  4  1*.4.6.12.14).  His  prov- 
erbs have  the  intensity  of  the  accumulatocf  and 
compressed  wisdom  of  the  ages.  They  are  irredu- 
cible minimums.  They  are  memorable  sayings,  trea- 
sured in  the  speech  of'^the  world  ever  since  his  day. 

Sometimes  James  sdds  smtenoe  to  senteDce  with  the 
repetition  of  some  leading  word  qrnbnao  (1  1-0.19-24; 

3  2-^).  It  u  the  painful  style  of  one  who  Is 
A  Tf-  Tina,  not  altogether  at  home  with  the  language 

wUch  he  has  choaea  as  the  vehicle  of  ms 
diplOSiS        thought.  It  Is  the  method  by  which  a  dis- 

cusdon  could  be  contitiuea  Indefinitely. 
Notiiing  but  the  vivtdness  of  tho  Imagwy  and  the  Inten- 
afty  of  the  thought  saves  James  ftom  fatal  monotony  in 
the  use  of  this  device. 

James  has  a  keen  eye  for  niustratians.  He  is  not 
blind  to  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  Nature.  He 

sees  what  is  happening  on  every  hand, 
6.  Its  and  he  is  quick  to  catch  anv  homi- 

Figures  of  letical  suggestion  it  mi^  hold.  Does 
Speech        he  stand  by  the  seashore?   The  surge 

that  is  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed 
reminds  him  of  the  man  who  is  unstable  in  all  his 
ways,  because  he  has  no  anchorage  of  faith,  and 
his  convictions  are  Uke  driftwood  on  a  sea  of  doubt 
(1  6).  Then  he  notices  that  the  great  ships  are 
turned  about  by  a  small  rudder,  and  he  thinks  how 
the  ton^e  is  a  small  member,  but  it  accomplishes 
great  things  (3-4.5).  Does  he  walk  under  the  sun- 
light and  rejoice  in  it  as  the  source  of  so  many  good 
and  perfect  gifts?  He  sees  in  it  an  image     the  I 


goodness  of  God  that  is  never  eclipsed  and  never 
exhausted,  unvairing  for  evermore  (1  17).  He 
uses  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  land  in  which  he 
lives  to  make  his  meanii^  plain  at  every  turn:  the 
flower  of  the  fidd  that  passes  away  (1  10.11);  the 
forest  fire  that  sweeps  the  mountain  side  and  like  a 
living  torch  lights  up  the  whole  land  (3  5),  the 
sweet  and  salt  springs  (3  11),  the  fig  trees  and  the 
olive  trees  and  the  vines  (3  12),  the  seed-sowing 
and  the  fruit-bearing  (8  18),  the  momii^  mist 
immediately  lost  to  view  (4  14),  the  early  and  the 
latter  rain  for  which  the  husbandman  waiteth 
patiently  (B  7). 

There  is  more  of  the  appreciation  of  Nature  in 
this  one  short  ep.  of  Jas  than  in  all  the  epp.  of  Paul 
put  together.  Human  life  was  more  interesting 
to  Paiu  than  natural  scenery.  However,  James  is 
interested  in  human  life  just  as  profoundly  as  Paul. 
He  is  constantly  endowing  inanimate  tlunra  with 
living  qualities.  He  represents  an  as  a  narlot, 
conceiving  and  bringing  forth  death  (I  15).  The 
word  of  truth  has  a  like  power  and  conceives  and 
brings  forth  those  who  live  to  God's  praise  (1  18). 
Pleasures  are  like  gay  hosts  of  enemies  in  a  tourna- 
ment, who  deck  themselves  bravely  and  ride  forth 
with  singing  and  laughter,  but  whose  mission  is  to 
wage  war  and  to  kill  (4  1.2).  The  laborers  ma^ 
be  dumb  in  the  presence  of  the  rich  because  of  their 
dependence  and  their  fear,  but  their  wages,  fraudu- 
lently withheld,  have  a  toi^e,  and  cry  out  to  hi^ 
heaven  for  vengeance  (6  4).  What  is  friendship 
with  the  world?  It  is  adultery,  James  savs  (4  4). 
The  rust  of  unjust  riches  testifies  against  those  who 
have  accumulated  them,  and  then  turns  upon  them 
and  eats  their  flesh  like  fire  (6  3).  James  observed 
the  man  who  glanced  at  himself  in  the  mirror  in 
the  morning,  and  saw  that  his  face  was  not  clean, 
and  who  went  away  and  thought  no  more  about  it 
for  that  whole  day,  and  he  foimd  in  him  an  illus* 
tration  of  the  one  who  heard  the  word  and  flid  not 
do  it  (1  23.24).  The  ep.  is  full  of  these  rhetorical 
figures,  and  they  prove  that  James  was  something 
of  a  poet  at  heart,  even  as  Jesus  was.  He  writes 
in  prose,  but  there  is  a  marked  rhythm  in  all  of  his 
speech.  He  has  an  ear  for  harmony  as  he  has  an 
eye  for  beauty  everywhere. 

The  Pauline  eplstlea  begin  with  salutatioiu  and  dose 
with  benedictions.    They  are  filled  with  autoblogrspUcal 
touches  and  personal  messages.  None 

6.  Its  JJn-  oi  those  things  appear  ban.  The  ep. 
i;i,--.ea  begins  and  ends  with  all  abruptness.  It 
liKeness  ^  address,  but  no  1hank«Ivhig. 
to  Paul        There  are  no  personal  messages  tad  no 

Indications  of  any  Intimate  personal  rela- 
tionship between  the  author  and  his  readers.  They  are 
his  "  beloved  brethren."  He  knows  their  needs  and  thdr 
sins,  but  he  may  never  have  seen  tii^  faces  or  vislt«d 
their  homes.  The  ep.  Is  more  like  a  prt^phet's  appeal 
to  a  naUon  than  a  personal  letter. 

Both  the  substsnce  of  the  teachii^  and  the 
method  of  its  presentation  remind  us  of  the  difH 
courses  of  Jesus.    James  a&ys  less 

7.  Its  Like-  about  the  Master  than  any  other 
ness  to  writer  in  the  NT,  but  his  speech  is 
Jesus         more  like  that  of  the  Master  than  the 

speech  of  any  one  of  them.  There  are 
at  least  ten  parallels  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt 
in  this  short  ep,,  and  for  almost  everything  that 
James  has  to  say  we  can  recall  some  statement  of 
Jesus  which  might  have  su^ested  it.  Whm  the 
parallels  fail  at  any  point,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  James  may  be  repeating  some  unrecorded 
utterance  of  Our  Lord._  He  seems  absolutely  faith- 
ful to  his  m^nory  of  his  brother's  teaching.  He  is 
the  servant  of  Jesus  in  all  his  eidiortation  and  per- 
suasion. 

Did  the  Master  shoc^  His  disci^des'  faith  by  the 
loftiness  of  the  Christian  ideal  He  set  before  than 
in  His  great  sermon,  "Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect, 
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u  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect"  (Mt  6  48)? 
James  sets  the  same  high  standard  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  his  ep. :  "Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work, 
that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  lacking  in 
nothing"  (1  4).  Did  the  Master  say,  "Ask,  and 
it  shairbe  given  you"  (Mt  7  7)?  James  says,  "If 
any  of  you  lacketh  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God 
.  .  .  .  ;  fuid  itshall  beipvenhim"  (1  6).  Did  the 
Master  add  a  cxmdition  to  His  sweeping  promise 
to  prayer  and  aay,  "Whosoever  ....  shall  not 
doubt  m  his  heart,  out  shall  believe  that  what  he 
Baith  Cometh  to  pass;  he  shall  have  it"  (Mk  11 
23)7  James  hastens  to  add  the  same  condition, 
"Let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  doubting:  for  he 
that  doubteth  is  like  the  surge  of  the  sea  driven  by 
the  wind  and  tossed"  (1  6).  Did  the  Master  dose 
the  great  smnon  with  His  parable  of  the  Wise 
Man  and  the  Foolish  Man,  saying,  "Every  one 
that  heareth  these  words  of  mine,  and  doeth  them, 
shall  be  likened  unto  a  wise  man.  And  every  one 
that  heareth  these  words  of  mine,  and  doeth  them 
not,  shall  be  likened  imto  a  foolish  man"  (Mt  7  24. 
26)7  James  is  much  concerned  about  wisdom,  and 
therefore  he  exhorts  his  readers,  "Be  ye  doers  of 
the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deluding  your  own 
selves"  (1  22).  Had  the  Master  declared,  "If  ye 
know  these  things,  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do  than" 
(Jn  IS  17)7  James  echoes  the  thought  when  he 
says,  "A  doer  that  worketh,  this  man  shall  be 
blessed  in  his  doing"  (1  25).  Did  the  Mastersayto 
thedisciples,  "Bl^edareye  poor:  foryoura  is  the 
kingdom  of  Ciod"  (Lk  6  20)f  James  has  the  same 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  he  says,  "Hearken, 
my  beloved  brethren;  did  not  God  cnoose  them 
that  are  poor  as  to  the  world  to  be  rich  in  faith,  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  promised  to  them 
that  love  hun?'^  (2  5).  Did  the  Master  inveigh 
ifpUmt  the  rich,  and  say,  "Woe  unto  you  that  are 
nchi  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation.  Woe 
unto  you,  ye  that  are  full  nowl  for  ye  shall  himger. 
Woe  unto  you,  ye  that  laugh  nowt  for  ye  shall 
mourn  and  weep"  (Lk  6  24.25)7  James  bursts 
forth  into  the  same  invective  and  prophesies  the 
same  sad  reversal  of  fortune,  "Come  now,  ye  rich, 
weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  are  coming 
upon  you"  (5  1).  ''Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  ain- 
neis;  and  purify  your  hearts,  ye  douMeminded. 
Be  afficted,  and  mourn,  and  weep:  let  your  laughter 
be  turned  to  mourning,  and  your  joy  to  heaviness" 
(4  8.9).  Had  Jesus  said,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be 
not  judged"  (Mt  7  1)7  James  repeats  the  ex- 
hortation, "Sp^  not  one  against  another,  brethren. 
He  that  ....  judgeth  his  brother  ■  •  ;  ■  judgeth 
the  law:  ....  but  who  art  thou  that  judgest  thy 
neighborr*  (4  11.12).  Had  Jesus  said,  "Who- 
soever shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted"  (Mt 
SS  12)7  Wefindthevery  words  in  James,  "Humble 
yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
exalt  you"  (4  10).  Had  Jesus  said,  "I  say  imto 
you.  Swear  not  at  all;  neither  by  the  heaven,  for 
It  is  the  throne  of  God:  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it 

is  the  footstool  of  his  feet  But  let  yoiur 

speech  be.  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay:  and  whatsoever 
umorethantheBeisof  theevilone"(Mt  6  34-37)7 
Here  in  James  we  come  upon  the  exact  H:  "But 
above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not,  neith^ 
by  the  heaven,  nor  by  the  earth,  nor  by  any  other 
oath;  but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay; 
that  ye  fall  not  under  judnnent"  (6  12). 

We  remember  how  the  Master  b^an  the  Sermon 
oa  the  Mount  with  the  declaration  that  even  those 
who  mourned  and  were  persecuted  and  reviled  and 
reproadied  were  blessed,  in  spite  at  all  thdr  suffer- 
ing and  trial.  Hien  we  notice  that  James  begins 
his  ep.  with  the  same  paradoxical  putting  of  the 
Oirisuan  faith,  "Count  it  all  joy,  my  brethren, 
whenTefaUintonuuufokltrials"(l  2ARVm).  We 


remember  bow  Jesus  proceeded  in  His  sermon  to 
set  forth  the  spiritual  significance  and  the  assiu^d 
permanence  of  the  law;  and  we  notice  that  Jamee 
treats  the  law  with  the  same  respect  and  puts  upon 
it  the  same  high  value.  He  calls  it  "the  perfect 
Ikw"  (1  25),  "the  royal  law"  (2  8),  the  "law  of 
liberty"  (2  12).  We  remember  what  Jesus  said 
about  forgiving  othera  in  order  that  we  ouisdves 
may  be  forgiven;  and  we  know  whm  James  got 
his  authority  for  saying.  "Judgment  is  without 
mercy  to  him  that  hath  snowed  no  mercy"  (S  13). 
We  remember  all  that  the  Master  said  about  good 
trees  and  corrupt  trees  being  known  by  their  fruits, 
"Do  men  gather  ^pes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?" 
(Mt  7  I&72O).  Then  in  the  Ep.  of  Jas  we  find  a 
like  question^  "Can  a  fig  tree,  my  brethren,  yield 
olives,  or  a  vme  BmV*  (3  12).  We  remember  that 
the  Master  said,  ''Know  ye  that  he  is  nigh,  even 
at  the  doors"  (Mt  S4  33).  We  are  not  suiprised 
to  find  the  statement  here  in  James,  "Behold,  the 
jud^e  standeth  before  the  doors"  (6  9).  These 
reminiscences  of  the  sayings  of  the  Master  meet 
us  on  every  page.  It  may  be  that  there  are  many 
more  of  them  than  we  are  able  to  identify.  Their 
number  is  sufficiently^  large,  however,  to  show  us 
that  James  is  steeped  in  the  truths  taujght  by  Jesus, 
and  not  only  their  substance  but  their  phraseology 
constantly  reminds  us  of  Him. 

IV.  Date  of  the  EpiMth. — There  are  those  who 
think  that  the  Ep.  of  Jas  is  the  oldest  ep.  in  the  NT. 
Among  those  who  favor  an  early  date  are  Mayor, 
Plumptre,  Alford,  Stanley,  Renan,  Weiss,  Zahn, 
Beyschlag,  Neonder,  Schneekenburger,  Tliiersch, 
ana  Dods.  • 

The  reasons  assigned  tor  this  conclusten  are:  (I)  the 
general  Judaic  tone  of  the  ep.,  which  seems  to  antedate 
adooission  or  Che  Oeatllea  In  any  alarming  numbers  Into 
the  church;  but  since  the  ep.  is  addrassea  only  to  Jews, 
why  should  the  Gentiles  be  mentioned  in  It.  whatever 
its  date?  and  (2)  the  fact  that  Paul  and  Peter  are  sup- 
posed to  have  quoted  from  Jas  in  their  writing:  but  this 
matter  of  quotation  is  always  an  uncertain  one,  and  it 
has  been  ably  argued  that  uie  quotation  has  been  the 
other  way  about. 

Others  think  that  the  ep.  was  written  toward  the 
close  of  James's  life.  Among  these  are  Kern,  Wie- 
singer,  Schmidt,  Brttckner,  Wordsworth,  and  Farrar. 

These  argue  (1)  that  the  ep.  gives  evidence  of  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time  In  the  history  of  the  church, 
sufDcient  to  allow  ol  a  declension  from  the  spiritual  fervor 
of  Peatecost  and  the  establishment  of  distinctions  among 
the  brethren;  but  any  of  the  sins  mentioned  In  the  ep. 
in  ail  probability  comd  have  been  found  in  the  church 
In  any  decade  of  Its  history.  (2)  James  lias  a  position 
of  established  authority,  and  those  to  whom  he  writes 
are  not  recent  converts  but  members  in  long  standing: 
but  the  position  of  James  may  have  been  established 
from  a  very  early  date,  and  in  an  encyclical  of  this  sort 
we  could  not  expect  any  Indication  or  sliorter  or  longer 
membership  fa  the  church.  Doubtless  some  of  those 
addremed  were  recent  converte,  while  others  may  have 
been  members  for  many  years.  (3)  There  are  references 
to  persecutions  and  trials  which  fit  the  later  rather  than 
the  earlier  date;  but  all  that  Is  said  on  this  subject  might 
be  suitable  In  any  period  of  the.  presidency  of  James  at 
Jems.  (4)  There  are  indications  of  a  long  and  disap> 
pointing  delay  In  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  in  the 
repeated  exhortation  to  patience  In  waiting  for  It:  but 
on  the  other  hand  James  says,  "The  coming  of  the  Lord 
is  at  hand,"  and  "The  Judge  standeth  before  the  doors" 
(6  7-9).  The  same  passage  is  dted  in  proof  of  a  belief 
that  the  Immediate  appearance  of  the  Lord  was  expected, 
as  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  church,  and  In  proof  that 
there  had  been  a  disappointment  of  this  earlier  ttellef 
and  that  It  had  been  succeeded  by  a  feeling  that  there 
was  need  of  patience  In  waiting  for  the  coming  so  long 
delayed. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  there  are  no  decisive 
proofs  in  favor  of  any  definite  date  for  the  ep.  It 
must  have  been  written  b^oro  the  martyrdom  of 
Jiunes  in  the  year  63  AD.  and  at  some  time  during 
his  presidency  over  the  cnurch  at  Jerus;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  coming  to  any  more 
definite  conclusion  than  that  Davidson,  Hilgenfeld, 
Baur,  Zeller,  Hausrath,  von  Sodcn,  JOlicher,  Har- 
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nack,  Bacon  and  others  date  the  ep.  rariouslyin 
the  post-Pauline  period,  69-70  to  140-60  AD.  The 
arguments  for  any  of  these  dates  fall  far  short  of 
proof,  rest  largely  if  not  wholly  upon  conjectures 
and  presuppositions,  and  of  course  are  inconsistent 
with  any  belief  in  the  authorship  by  James. 

V.  Ifytory  ofthm  EputU. — Eusebius  classed  Jas 
among  those  whose  uithenticity  was  dinnited  by 
some.  "James  is  said  to  be  the  authcv  Of  the  first 
of  the  so--called  Catholic  Epp.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  disputed ;  at  least,  not  many  of  the 
ancients  have  mentioned  it,  as  is  the  case  likewise 
with  the  ep.  that  bears  the  name  of  Jude,  which 
is  also  one  of  the  seven  so-called  Catholic  Epp. 
Nevertheless,  we  know  that  these  also,  with  the 
rest,  have  been  read  publicly  in  most  churches" 

iHE.  II,  23).  Eusebius  himself,  however,  quotes 
as  4  11  as  Scripture  and  Jas  5  13  as  spoken  by 
the  holy  apostle.  Personally  he  does  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  question  the  genuinraieas  of  the  ep.  There 
are  ||s  in  phraseology  which  make  it  possible  that 
the  ep.  is  quoted  in  Clement  of  Rome  in  the  1st 
cent.,  and  in  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr, 
the  Ep.  to  Diognetus,  Irenaeus,  and  Hennas  in  the 
2d  cent.  It  is  omitted  in  the  canonical  list  of  the 
Munttorian  fVi^pnent  and  was  not  induded  in  the 
Old  Lat  verdon.  Origen  seems  to  be  the  first  writer 
to  quote  the  ep.  explicitly  as  Scripture  and  to  assert 
that  it  was  written  by  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 
It  appears  in  the  Pesh  version  and  seems  to  have 
been  generally  recognized  in  the  East.  Cyril  of 
Jems,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Ephraem  of  Edessa, 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  received  it  as  canonical, 
^e  3d  Council  of  Carthage  in  397  AD  finally  settled 
its  status  for  the  Western  church,  and  from  that 
date  in  both  the  East  and  the  West  its  canonicity 
was  unquestioned  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

Rasmus  and  Cajetan  revived  the  old  doubts  con- 
cerning it.  Luther  thought  it  contradicted  Paul 
and  therefore  banished  it  to  the  appendix  of  his 
Bible.  "James,"  he  says,^  "has  aimed  to  refute 
those  who  relied  on  faith  without  works,  and  is  too 
weak  for  his  task  in  mind,  understanding,  and 
words,  mutilates  the  Scriptures,  and  thiis  oirectly 
oontradicts  Paul  and  all  Scriptures,  seeking  to 
accomplish  by  enforcing  the  law  what  the  apostles 
successfully  effect  by  love.  Ther^ore  I  will  not 
place  his  Ep.  in  my  Bible  among  the  proper  leading 
books"  (Werke,  XIV,  148).  He  declared  that  it 
was  a  downright  strawy  ep.,  as  compared  with  such 
as  those  to  the  Rom  and  to  the  Gal,  and  it  had  no 
real  evangelical  character.  This  judgment  of 
Luther  is  a  very  hasty  and  regrettable  one.  The 
modem  church  has  refused  to  accept  it,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  now  that  Paul  and  James  are 
m  perfect  agreement  with  each  other,  though  their 
presentation  of  the  same  truth  from  opposite  points 
of  view  brings  them  into  apparent  contradiction. 
Paul  says,  "By  grace  have  ye  been  saved  throueh 
faith  ....  not  of  works,  that  no  man  should 
^Ty"  (Eph  2  8.9).  "We  reckon  therefore  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith  ^art  from  the  works  of 
the  law"  (Rom  8  28).  James  says,  "Faith,  if  it 
have  not  works,  is  dead  in  itself'  (S  17).  "Ye  see 
that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  only  by 
faith"  (2  24).  With  these  passages  before  him 
Luther  said,  "Many  have  toiled  to  reconcile  Paul 
with  James  ....  but  to  no  purpose,  for  they  are 
contrary,  'Faith  justifies';  'Faith  does  not  justify'; 
I  will  pledge  my  life  that  no  one  can  reconcile  those 
propositions;  and  if  he  succeeds  he  may  call  me  a 
fooP'  (CoOoquia,  IL  202). 

It  would  De  difficult  to  prove  Luther  a  fool  if 
I^ul  and  James  were  urang  these  words,  faith, 
works,  and  justification,  in  the  same  sense,  or  even 
if  each  were  writing  with  full  consciousness  of  what 
the  other  had  written.  They  both  use  Al»-aham  for 
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an  example,  James  of  justification  by  worI»,  and 
Paul  of  justification  by  faith.  How  can  that  be 
pxjssible?  The  faith  meant  by  James  is  the  faith 
of  a  dead  orthodoxy,  an  intellectual  assent  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  which  does  not  result  in  any 
practical  righteousness  in  life,  such  a  faith  as  the 
demons  have  when  they  believe  in  the  being  of  God 
and  simpler  tremble  before  Him.  The  faith  meant 
by  Paul  u  intdlectual  and  moral  and  qiiritual, 
affects  the  whole  man,  and  leads  him  into  conscious 
and  vital  union  and  communion  with  God.  It  is 
not  thefaith  of  demons;  it  is  the  faith  that  redeems. 
Again,  the  works  meant  by  Paul  are  the  works  of  a 
dead  legalism,  the  works  done  under  a  sense  of  com- 
pulsion or  from  a  feeling  of  duty,  the  works  done  in 
obedience  to  a  law  which  is  a  tawcmastw.  the  works 
aX  a  slave  and  not  of  a  son.  These  dead  works,  be 
declares,  can  never  give  life.  The  works  meant  by 
James  are  the  works  of  a  bdiever,  the  fruit  of  the  f aitii 
and  love  bom  in  eveiy  believer's  heart  and  manifest 
in  every  believer's  ufe.  The  possession  of  faith 
will  insure  this  evidence  in  his  daily  conduct  and 
conversation;  and  without  this  evidoice  the  mere 
profession  of  faith  will  not  save  him.  The  justifi- 
cation meant  by  Paul  is  the  initial  justification  of 
the  Christian  life.  No  doing  of  meritorious  deeds 
win  make  a  man  worthy  of  salvation.  He  oomes 
into  the  kingdom,  not  on  the  basis  of  merit  but  on 
the  basis  of  grace.  The  sinner  is  converted  not  by 
doing  anything,  but  by  believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  approaches  tbe  threshold  of  the  king- 
dom and  he  finc^  that  he  has  no  coin  that  is  current 
there.  He  cannot  buy  his  way  in  by  good  works: 
he  must  accept  salvation  b^  faith,  as  the  nft  c« 
God's  free  grace.  The  justifeation  meant  by  James 
is  the  justification  of  uiy  aft^momeut  in  the 
Christian  life,  and  the  finu  justification  before  the 
judgment  throne.  Good  works  are  inevitable  in 
the  Christian  life.  There  can  be  no  assurance  of 
salvation  without  them. 

Paul  is  looking  at  the  root;  James  is  looking  at 
the  fruit.  Paul  is  talking  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  life;  James  is  talkii^  about  its  oon- 
tinuance  and  consummation.  With  Paul,  the  works 
he  renounces  precede  fiuth  and  are  dead  works. 
With  James,  the  faith  he  denounces  is  apart  from 
works  and  is  a  dead  faith. 

Paul  believes  in  the  works  of  godliness  just  as 
much  as  James.  He  prays  that  God  may  estab- 
lish the  Thessalonians  in  ever^  good  work  (2  Thess 
2  17).  He  writes  to  the  Corinthians  that  "God  is 
able  to  make  all  grace  abound  unto"  th^;  that 
they,  "having  sJways  all  sufficienw  in  everything, 
may  abound  unto  every  good  work"  (2  Cor  9  8). 
He  declares  to  the  Ephesians  that  "we  are  his  work- 
mandiip,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works, 
which  God  afore  prepared  that  we  should  walk  in 
them"  (Eph  2  10).  He  makes  a  formal  statement 
of  his  faith  in  Rom:  God  "will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works:  to  them  that  by  patience 
in  wdlHKiing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  inco> 
mption,  eternal  life:  but  unto  them  that  are  fac- 
tious, and  obey  not  the  tmth,  but  obey  unrighteous- 
ness, shfdl  be  wrath  and  indignation,  tribulation 
and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  worketh 
evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gr;  but  gloiy 
and  honor  and  peace  to  every  man  that  worketh 
good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gr"  (Rom  2 
6-10).  This  is  the  final  justification  discussed  by 
James,  and  it  is  just  as  clearly  a  judgment  by  works 
with  Paul  as  with  him. 

On  the  other  hand  James  believes  in  saving  faith 
as  well  as  Paul.  He  hepna  with  the  statement 
that  the  proving  of  our  faith  works  patience  and 
brings  perfection  (1  3.4).  He  declares  that  the 
prayer  of  fai^  will  brinj;  the  coveted  wisdom  (1  6). 
He  describes  the  Christian  profession  as  a  hokUng 
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"the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  the  Lord  of 
i^oiy"  (2  1).  He  says  that  the  poor  as  to  the  world 
are  rich  in  fiuth,  and  therefore  heirs  to  the  kingdom 
(S  5).  HequotesthepassagefromGen,  "Abraham 
bdieved  God,  and  it  was  reckoned  unto  him  for 
riKhteousnesB"  (2  23),  and  he  explicitly  asaerts  that 
Abraham's  "faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  bv 
works  was  faith  made  perfect"  (2  22).  The  faith 
mentioned  in  'all  these  passages  is  the  faith  of  the 
{Hof easing  Christian;  it  is  not  the  faith  which  the 
sinner  exerrases  in  accepting  salvation.  James  and 
Paul  are  at  one  in  declaring  that  faith  and  worlcs 
must  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  Christian  life,  and  that 
in  the  Christian's  experience  both  faith  without 
works  is  dead  and  works  without  faith  are  dead 
works.  They  both  bdieve  in  faith  working  through 
love  as  that  which  alone  will  avail  in  Christ  Jesus 
(Gal  5  6).  Fundamentally  they  agree.  Super- 
ficially they  seem  to  contradict  each  other.  That 
is  because  they  are  talking  about  differmt  things 
and  using  the  same  terms  with  different  meanings 
for  those  terms  in  mind. 

V7.  ThmMmMaageofthmEpiftlatoOirrTmtmt. — 
There  are  those  who  talk  holiness  and  are  hypo- 
crites; those  who  make  profession  of 

1.  To  die  perfect  love  and  yet  cannot  live  peace- 
Pietist        ably  with  their  brethren;  those  who 

are  full  of  tnouaphraseology  but  fail 
in  practical  philantiiropy.  Tnis  ep.  was  written 
for  than.  It  may  not  give  them  much  comfort, 
iHit  it  ou^t  to  give  them  much  profit.  The  mys- 
ticism that  contents  itself  with  pious  frames  and 
phrases  and  comea  short  in  actuaJ  sacrifice  and  de- 
voted service  will  find  its  antidote  here.  The 
antinomianism  that  professes  great  confidence  in 
free  grace,  but  does  not  recognize  the  necessity  for 
corresponding  purity  of  life,  needs  to  ponder  the 
practiciU  wisdom  of  tiiis  ep.  The  qmetists  who  are 
satisfied  to  sit  and  edng  themselves  awav  to  everlast^ 
ing  bliss  ought  to  read  this  ep.  until  tney  catch  its 
bi^e  note  of  inspiration  to  present  activity  and 
continuous  good  deeds.  All  who  are  long  on  theory 
and  short  on  practice  ought  to  steep  themselves  in 
the  spirit  of  James;  and  since  there  are  such  people 
in  every  community  and  in  every  age,  the  message 
of  Uie  cp.  will  never  grow  old. 

The  BociolcMpcal  problems  are  to  the  front  today. 
The  old  prophets  were  social  reformers,  and  James 

is  most  like  them  in  the  NT.  Much 

2.  To  tite  that  he  says  is  applicable  to  present- 
Sodidogist  day  conditions.   He  lays  down  the 

right  principles  for  practical  philan- 
thropy, and  the  proper  relationships  between  master 
and  man,  and  between  man  and  man.  If  the  teach- 
ings ot  this  ep.  were  put  into  practice  through- 
out the  church  it  would  mean  the  revitalisation  of 
Quistianity.  It  would  prove  that  the  Christian 
rdicion  was  practical  and  workable,  and  it  would 
Ro  far  to  eet£u:>l^h  the  final  brotherhood  of  man  in 
the  service  of  God. 

The  life  of  Our  Lord  is  the  most  important  life 
in  the  bisttHy  d  the  race.  It  will  always  be  a  sub- 
ject of  the  deepest  interest  and  study. 
8.  To  tfie  Modern  research  has  pmetrated  every 
Student  oi  contribut(»v  realm  for  any  added  light 
tte  Ufe  and  upon  the  heredity  and  the  environ- 
Chancter  ment  of  Jesus.  The  people  and  the 
cf  Jems  land,  archaeology  and  contem]>orary 
lustory,  have  been  cultivated  inten- 
rively  and  extensively  for  any  modicum  of  knowl- 
edge they  m^t  add  to  our  store  of  information 
concemiii^  the  Christ.  We  suggest  that  there  is  a 
field  here  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not  yet 
been  given.  James  was  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 
Hm  ep.  tells  US  much  about  himself.  On  the  sup- 
position that  he  did  not  exhort  others  to  be  what 
he  would  not  furnish  them  an  example  in  bein^  we 


read  in  this  ep.  his  own  character  writ  large.  He 
was  like  his  brother  in  so  many  thines.  As  we  study 
the  life  and  character  of  James  we  come  to  know 
more  about  the  life  and  character  d  Jesus. 

Jesus  and  James  had  the  same  mother.  From 
her  they  had  a  common  inheritance.  As  far  as  they 
reproduced  their  mother's  characteristics  they  were 
alike.  They  had  the  same  home  traini:^.  As  far 
as  the  father  in  that  home  x»uld  succeed  m  putting 
the  impress  of  his  own  posonality  upon  the  boys, 
they  would  be  alike.  It  is  noticMble  in  this  con- 
nection that  Joseph  is  said  in  the  Gospel  to  have 
been  "a  just  man'*  (Mt  1  19  AV),  and  that  James 
came  to  be  known  through  all  the  early  church  as 
James  the  Just,  and  that  in  his  ep.  he  gives  this 
title  to  his  brother,  Jesus,  when  he  says  of  the  im- 
righteous  rich  of  Jerus.  Ye  have  condemned  and 
killed  the  just"  man  (6  6AV).  Joseph  was  just, 
and  James  was  just,  and  Jesus  was  just.  The 
brothers  were  alike,  and  they  were  like  the  father 
in  this  respect,  llie  two  brothers  seem  to  think 
alike  and  talk  alike  to  a  most  remarkable  degree. 
They  represent  the  same  home  surroimding^  and 
human  environment,  the  same  religiouB  training 
and  inherited  characteristics.  Sumy,  then,  all 
that  we  learn  concerning  James  will  help  us  the 
better  to  imderstand  Jesus. 

They  are  alike  In  their  poetical  Insist  and  their  prac- 
tical wisdom.  Tbey  are  both  fond  of  Oguntlve  speech, 
and  It  seems  alvays  natural  and  unforced.  The  dU- 
couraea  of  Jesiu  are  filled  with  birds  and  floirera  and 
wtnds  and  clouds  and  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  rural 
life  In  Pal.  The  wrltinxs  ot  James  abound  in  reference 
to  the  fl^  flowers  ana  the  meadow  grass  and  the  salt 
fountains  and  the  bumhw  wind  and  the  early  and  the 
latter  rain.  They  are  alike  in  mental  attitude  and  In 
spiritual  alertness.  They  have  much  In  common  In  the 
matCMrial  equipment  of  their  thought.  James  was  well 
versed  in  the  apoc  lit.  Mav  we  not  reasonably  conclude 
that  Jesua  was  Just  as  familiar  with  these  books  as  he  ? 
James  seems  to  have  acquired  a  comparative  mastery 
of  the  Or  languase  and  to  have  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Or  phliosoptiy.  Would  not  Jesus  nave  been 
as  well  furnished  In  these  lines  as  he  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  James?  AH  tradition 
testifies  to  his  personal  purity  and  perslsteat  devotion, 
conuiandlng  the  reverence  and  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  As  we  trace  the  various  elements  of  his 
character  manifesting  themselves  In  his  anxieties  and 
exhortations  in  this  ep.,  we  find  rising  before  us  the 
image  ot  Jesus  as  welT  as  the  portrait  of  James.  He 
Is  a  single-minded  man,  stedfast  In  faith  and  patient 
In  trials.  He  is  slow  to  wrath,  but  very  quick  to 
detect  any  sins  of  speech  and  hypocrisy  of  lite.  He 
is  full  of  humility,  but  ready  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  poor.  He  hates  all  Insincerity 
and  he  loves  wisdom,  and  he  believes  In  prayer  and  prac- 
tises it  In  reference  to  both  temporal  and  spiritual  good. 
He  believes  In  absolute  equality  In  the  house  of  Ood. 
He  Is  opposed  to  anythlne  that  will  establish  any  dls- 
tlncUooB  between  brethren  In  their  place  of  worship.  He 
believes  In  practical  philanthropy.  He  believes  that  the 
right  sort  of  religion  will  lead  a  man  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  In  their  affilction,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world.  A  pure  rel^ion  m  bis  estima- 
tion will  mean  a  pure  man.  He  believes  that  we  ought 
to  pniOlao  all  tiiat  we  preatflu 

As  we  study  these  characteristics  and  opinions  of 
the  younger  brother,  does  not  the  image  of  his  and 
our  Elder  firother  grow  ever  clearer  before  our 

eyes? 

LiTBBATTiBB.~Works  ou  lutroduction:  by  Zahn, 
Weiss,  JUIicher,  Salmon,  Dods,  Bacon,  Bennett  and 
Adeney;  MacClymont,  Tha  NT  and  It*  Writer*; 
Farrar,  Th«  Me»»age*  of  the  Book*,  and  Earlji  Day*  o} 
ChriMlianitu;  Fraser,  LeetuTM  on  lAe  Bible;  Oodet,  Bib. 
StudiM.  Works  on  the  Apostolic  Age:  McGufert, 
Bchaff,  Hausrath,  Weiislidcer.  Commentaries:  Msqnor, 
Hort,  Beyidilag,  Dale,  Huther,  Plummer.  Flumptre. 
Stier. 

DoBEHrs  Almt  Hates 
JAMES,  PROTEVANGELIUM,  prft-tS-van-jel'- 
i-um.  OF.   See  Afocrtpbal  Gospeu. 

JAHIN,  j&'mm  CP9? ,  ydmln,  "right  hand") : 
(1)  In  Gen  46  10;  Ex  6  15;  Nu  S6  12;  1  Ch 
4  24,  a  "son"  (clan)  of  Simeon. 
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(2)  Inl  Ch  8  27,BJudalute,'WofRjimaiid 
grandson  of  Jerabmeel. 

(3)  In  Neh  6  7,  a  Levite  (?),  one  of  those  who 
"caiued  the  people  to  understand"  the  Torah  when 
Enra,  enforced  it-"Iadinus"  in  1  Esd  9  48. 

JAMINITES,  j&'min-Ita  09**^??  *  Aa-pdmlnl,  coll. 
with  art.):  In  Nu  95  12,  deacendanta  of  Jamin 
([1]  above). 

JAMLECH,  jamlek  (^^?,  yamim,  "may  he 
[God]  cause  to  reign") :  A  "prince"  or  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Ch  4  34).  If  ver  41  r^ers  to 
the  pr^»iing  list,  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Hecekiah. 

JAMNIA,  jam'ni-a.   See  Jabnegl. 

JAMNITES,  jam'nita  ('loiivtrai,  JamnUai): 
The  inhabitants  (2  Mace  12  9)  of  Jamnia,  the 
ancient  Jabneel,  a  town  on  the  northern  border  of 
Judah  near  iJie  sea..  Its  port  and  navy  were  burned 
by  Judas  Maccabaeua  (uk.  dt.). 

JANAI, ift'nft-I,  ja'nl  OS?? ,  ya*nay,  "he  answers"; 
as  to  whether  final  y  is  the  third  radical,  or  may  be 
taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Divine  name  YSh.  see 
HPN,  149^1) :  A  chief  of  a  family  descended  from 
Gad  (1  Ch  6  12,  AV  "Jaanai")- 

JAKGLING,  iaq^gling  (|ianuoXo7Ca,  mataiojogia, 
"vain  discourse, '  "babbling"):  This  word  is  not 
found  in  ARV;  once  only  in  AV(1  Tim  1  6).  ARV 
has  "vain  talking,"  instead  of  "vtun  jangling,"  and 
evidently  means  proud,  self -conceited  talking  against 
what  God  has  revealed  and  against  God  Himself. 

JANIM,  ja'nim  (D''5^,  ySnlm;  AV  Janum):  A 
place  in  the  Hebron  uplands  named  with  Eishan 
and  Beth-tappuah  (Josh  16  53);  unidentified. 

TANNAI,  jan'M  (lavml,  lanneA,  Tisch.,  Treg.. 
WH;  'lavvd,  lannd,  TR;  AV  Janna):  An  ancestor  oi 
Jesus  in  Lk's  genealogy,  the  5th  baore  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  Nlary  (Lk  8  24). 

TANNES,  ian'ez,  AI7D  JAMBRBS,  jarnHDrSz 
('favvftt  Kill  >Ia|iPp1t«,  laraiU  Jtoi  lanwis,  2  Tim 
8  8):  These  are  the  names  of  two  magicians  in 

ancient  Egypt,  who  withstood  Moses 
1.  Egyptian  before  Pharaoh.  This  is  the  onW 
Maglaaiis    place  where  the  names  occur  in  the  NT, 

and  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  OT 
at  all.  In  Ex  7  11.22  Egyp  magicians  are  spoken 
of,  who  were  called  upon  by  Pnaraoh  to  oppose 
Moses  and  Aaron:  "Ilien Pharaoh  also  called  for 
the  wise  men  and  the  acurcerers:  and  they  also,  the 
magicians  of  Egypt,  did  in  like  manner  with  their 
enchantments.  Jannes  and  Jambres  were  evident^ 
two  of  the  persons  referred  to  in  this  passage.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  word  tr**  here  magi- 
cians" occurs  also  in  Gen  41  8  in  connection  with 
Pharaoh's  dreams:  Pharaoh  "sent  and  called  for 
all  the  mancians  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  wise  men 
thereof."  RVm  reads  for  "magicians,"  "or  sacred 
scribe."  The  Heb  word  is  fyat^ummlm,  and  means 
sacred  scribes  who  were  skilled  in  the  sa^ed  writing, 
that  is  in  the  hieroglyphics;  they  were  a  variety  of 
Egyp  priests.  J.  and  J.  were  doubtless  members  of 
one  or  other  of  the  various  classes  spoken  of  in  the 
passages  in  Ex  and  Gen,  the  wise  raea,  the  BtaeeKX^, 
and  the  magicians  or  sacred  scribes. 

J.  and  J.,  one  or  both,  are  also  men- 
3.  Men-  tionedbyPliny(23-79AD),byApuleius 
tioned  by  (c  130  AD), bothofwhomspeakof  Moses 
Pliny  and  and  Jannes  as  famous  mafpcians  of  an- 
Others        tiquity.  The  Pythagorean  phikisopher 

Numenius  (2d  cCTt.  AD)  speaks  of  J. 
and  J.  as  Egyp  Aiero^rammateii,  or  sacred  scribes. 


There  are  many  eurlotu  Jewish  traditlonfl  regarding 
J.  and  J,  These  traditions,  which  are  found  in  the 
-  _  Tg  and  elsewhere,  are  full  of  contradic- 

9.  TnOi-  tions  and  ImposslblUties  and  anachronlsma. 
tiona  They  are  to  the  effect  that  J.  and  J.  were 

sons  of  Balaam,  the  soothsayer  of  Fethor. 
Notwltiistandlog  this  ImposstblUty  In  the  matter  of  date, 
they  were  said  to  have  withstood  Moses  40  years  pre- 
viously at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  to  whom  it  was  also 
said,  thev  so  Interpreted  a  dream  of  that  king,  as  to 
foretell  the  btrth  of  Moses  aad  cause  tiie  oppression  <rf 
the  Israelites.  They  are  also  said  to  have  become 
proselytes;  and  It  Is  added  that  they  left  Egypt  at  the 
Exodus,  among  the  mixed  multitude.  They  are  reported 
to  have  Instigated  Aaron  to  make  the  golden  calf.  The 
traditions  of  their  death  are  also  given  In  a  varjrlng  fash- 
ion. Thev  were  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea,  or  to  nave  beea  put  to  death  after  the  making  of  the 
golden  caU,  or  during  the  ■H"g>'tw  oonnocted  wltii  the 
name  of  Phlnehas. 

According  to  Origen  (Comm.  on  Mt  37  S)  there 
was  an  apocryphal  book — not  yet  rediscovered — 
A  nwo-nt-  called  "The  Book  of  J.  and  J." 
c;.7A^™  *  Origen's  statement  is  that  in  2  Tim 
Statement    3  g  p^^j  ^  quoting  from  that  book.  , 

In  theTargumic  lit.  "Mambrcs"  occurs  as  a  vari- 
ant reading  instead  of.  "Jambres."    It  is  thought 

that  Jambres  is  derived  from  an  Aram. 
6.  Deriva-  root,  meaning  "to  oppose,"  the  parti- 
ticm  ^P^^  ^  which  would  be  Mambree. 

The  meaning  of  either  form  is  "he  who 
opposes."  Jannesia  perhaps  a  craruptioa  of  loannes 
or  lohannes  (John).  John  Rdthebfurd 

JANNES  AND  JAMBRES,  BOOK  OF:  An 
apocryphal  work  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius. 
See  preceding  art.,  JAmnts  and  Jambbbs. 

JANOAH,  jaroO'a   (0^^,   yanff^,  "leatins- 

phice"): 

(1)  A  place  named  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Ephraim(Josh  16  6f:  AV "Janohah").  Onom(8.v. 
"Jano")  places  it  in  Akrabattine,  12  Rom  miles  E.  of 
Neapolis  {Nabliis).  This  points  definitely  to  Khirbet 
Kdnun.  On  a  hill  near  by,  the  Moslems  show  the 
MaJfAm  of  Nehy  NUn,  the  father  of  Joshua. 

(2)  A  town  in  the  uplands  of  Naphtali,  mentioned 
as  havii^  been  captured  and  depopulated  by  Tiglath- 

Sileser.   It  is  named  with  Ab^-beth-maacah  and 
ledesh  (2  K  16  29).   It  may  be  identical  ^th 
YUnH^,  a  village  about  6  miles  E.  of  Tyre. 

W.  Evnro 

JANUM,  ja'num  D^3^,  ySn-Otn,  Kthlbh 

D''^'^,  yUnlm).   See  Janiu. 

JAPHETH,  ja'feth  (fip^,  yepheth;   n|P,  yO^ 
pAetA;  *U^9,  lApheth):  This  name,  in  Gen  9  27, 
seems  to  be  explained  by  the  phrase 

1.  Ety-  "may  God  make  wide  [yapfU,  ARV 
mologies  of  "enlai^"]  for  Japheth,"  where  yapht 
Japheth       and  Japkeih  are  represented  by  the 

same  consonants,  but  with  difiOTent 
vowd-points.  The  root  of  yapht  is  pOOUih,  "to 
make  wide."  This  etymology,  however,  is  not 
universally  accepted,  as  the  wora-play  is  so  obvious, 
and  the  association  of  Japheth  with  Shem  ("dark") 
and  Ham  ("black")  si^cstsa  name  on  similar  lines 
— either  gentilic,  or  descriptive  of  race.  Japheth 
has  therefore  been  explained  as  meaning  "fair," 
from  ydphah,  the  non-^em  and  non-Hamitic  races 
known  to  the  Jews  being  all  more  or  less  white- 
skinned.  The  Tg  of  Onkelos  agrees  with  Uie  EV, 
but  that  of  Jonathan  has  "God  shall  beautify 
Japheth,"  as  though  from  y&pk&h. 

The  immediate  descendants  of  J.  were  seven  in 
number,  and  are  represented  by  the  nations  des^- 
nated  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan, 

2.  His  De-  Tubal,  Mescch,  and  Tiras;  or,  rough- 
scMidanta    ly,  the  Armenians,  Lydians,  Modes, 

Greeks,  Tibareniank  and  Moschians, 
the  last,  Tiras,  remaining  still  obscure.   The  sons 
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of  Corner  (Asfakenaz,  Riphath  and  Togarmah)  were 
all  settled  in  the  West  Aedao  tract;  wliile  the  sons 
of  Javan  (Elisah,  Tarshish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim  or 
Rodanim)  occupied  the  Meditemutean  coast  and 
the  adjacent  islands. 

^  In  Gen  9  27,  as  in  other  passages,  Japheth  occu- 
{dea  the  3d  pla(»  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  but  he  is  really  regarded  as  the 

3.  Hia  2d  son,  Ham  beii^  the  youngest.  In 
Hace  the  genealc^cat  table,  however  (Gen 
among  the  10  1  fT),  the  descendants  of  Japheth 
SonB  frf  are  given  first,  and  those  of  Shem  last, 
Roah          in  fHrder  to  set  forth  Sem  affinities  at 

greater  length.  Though  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  fair  races  were  the  least 
known  to  the  Jews,  it  implies  that  the  latter  were 
weD  disposed  toward  them,  for  Japheth  was  (ulti- 
mately) to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  therefore 
to  take  part  in  Shem's  spiritual  privileges. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Gr  giantr-hero,  lapetos, 
father  of  Prometheus,  who  was  regarded  by  the 

Greeks  as  the  father  of  the  human  race, 

4.  Japhetii  has  any  connection  with  the  Hda 
and  lapetos  Japheth.   The  original  of  the  Heb 

record  probably  belongs  to  a  date  too 
early  to  admit  borrowing  from  the  Gr,  and  if  the 
name  had  been  borrowed  hy  the  Greeks  from  the 
Hebrews,  a  nearer  form  might  be  expected.  See 
Sheu;  Hak;  Tabui  or  Nations. 

T.  G.  Pinches 
JAPHETH.  ja'feth  CIA+t*,  Jdpheth):  A  refdon 
mentioned  oiu;y  in  Jtii  S  2S,  wh^  no  particxilars 
are  given  which  may  lead  to  its  identification. 
Holofemes  "came  unto  the  borders  of  Japheth. 
which  were  toward  the  south,  over  against  Arabia.'' 

JAPHIA,  ja-fl'a,  jaf'i-a  (T^XO,  ydphP\  perhaps 
"UU":  cf  Arab.;  Uphiha): 

(1)  King  of  I^hish,  one  of  the  5  "kings  of  the 
Amorites'*  who  allied  themselves  together  in  an 
eicpedition  agunst  Gibeon  on  account  of  its  treaty 
with  the  Israelites  (Josh  10  3^6).  After  their 
discomfiture  by  Joshua  in  the  battle  of  Beth-horon 
(ver  10),  "one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  world"  (Stanley),  they  fled  and  hid  them- 
selves in  the  cave  at  Makkedah  (ver  16).  As 
Joshua  passed,  he  was  informed  of  this,  but,  \mwitl- 
ing  to  delay  his  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  he  ordered 
great  stones  to  be  rolled  imto  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
leaving  a  guard  in  charge  (vs  17  f).  On  the  com- 
pletion of  lus  victory,  Jo^ua  returned  to  Makkedah 
and  commanded  the  Israelites  to  bring  forth  the 
imprisoned  kings,  and  summoned  the  chiefs  of  his 
army  to  plant  their  feet  upon  their  necks.  Then 
he  put  them  to  death;  and  after  he  had  hung  their 
bodies  on  5  trees,  he  ordered  the  Israelites  in  the 
evening  to  take  them  down  and  cast  them  into  the 
cave  (vs  22-27). 

(2)  (LXX  'It^Ut,  lephOa,  *Ia^,  lapkUi :  One  of 
the  sons  of  David  who  were  bora  to  him  at  Jerua 
(2  S  ft  15;  1  Ch  3  7;  U  6).   Jam^  Cbichion 

JAPHIA,  ja-fl'a,  jaf'i-a  (^5^  ydphV^.  A  town 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  Zebulun  named  with 
Chisloth-tabor  and  Daberath  (Josh  19  12).  It  is 
represented  by  the  modem  Ydfa,  about  IJ  miles 

5.  W.  of  Nazareth,  near  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  was 
one  of  the  places  fortified  by  Jos  (Viia,  45;  BJ,  11, 
w,8). 

JAPHLET,jariet(P^:,  VapUSf,  "he  escapes"  [?]): 
In  1  Ch  7  32.33,  a  "son"  of  Heber,  an  Asherite. 

JAPHLETI,  iafnS-tl,  jaf-te'tl:  AV  in  Josh  16  3, 
where  Heb  is  "TSP^^n,  ha^pklift,  "the  Japhletites," 
RV,  a  clan  said  to  border  on  the  territory  of  Joseph, 
but  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 


JAPHO,  jft'f5:  AV  and  ARVm  in  Josh  19  46 
for  JoppA  (q.T.). 

JARf  j&r.   See  Barhel. 

JARAH,  j&'ra  (n"jr ,  ya'rak,  "honey-comb"  [?]): 
A  descendant  of  Kins  Saul  (1  Ch  9  42);  but  LXX 
B,  A,  have  'loSA,  /odd^iTiy^,  ya'dOk,  a  name 
found  in  LXX  of  1  Ch  8  36,  where  MT  has 
•T^J*!*"^ ,  yhd^addak,  Jehoaddah.  Some  Heb  MSS 
have  ya^dsh  in  9  42,  and  it  should  probably  be 
accepted  as  the  correct  reading  there,  for  ya^Mk— 
Jehoaddah  yhS*addah,  linguieticalb';  cf  Jonathan 
and  Jehonathan,  etc. 

JARBB,  ja'reb,  jar'eb  (3^^,  yarSbh,  "let  him 
contend";  LXX  'I<if«£m  /orrfm):  Is  mentioned 
twice  in  Hob  (6  13;  10  6)  as  an  Assyr 

1.  Obscurity  king  who  received  tribute  from  Israel, 
of  the  We  do  not,  however,  know  of  an  Assyr 
ITame         king  of  that  name,  ch-  of  such  a  place 

as  is  indicated  by  "the  king  of  Jareb" 
(ft  13  AVm).  Sayce  {HCM,  417)  tlmiks  Jareb 
may  posnb^  be  the  earlier  name  of  Sai^n  who 
took  Samaria  in  722  BC,  as  the  passages  in  which 
it  appears  seem  to  relate  to  the  last  struggles  of 
the  Northern  Kingdom.  This  conjecture  he  bases 
on  the  probability  that  the  successor  of  Shalmaneser 
IV,  following  the  example  of  other  usurpers  of  the 
Assyr  throne  before  him,  assumed  the  name  of  Sar- 
gon.  Those  who  hold  uiat  Hosea'a  prophecies  are 
probably  not  later  than  734  BC  reject  this  view. 

If  we  take  the  Heb  text  in  B  13a8it8tandB(f?ieIsAA 
ySrlbh),  Jar^  cannot  be  regszded  as  the  name  oS 
a  person,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 

2.  Meaidng  art.  before  meiekk,  "king,"  which  is 
of  the  Word  always  inserted  in  such  a  case.    It  is 

probably  an  epithet  or  nickname  applied 
to  the  Assyr  King,  as  is  sunested  by  RVm  ("a  Idng 
that  should  contend")  and  AVm  ("the  king  that 
should  plead"),  being  derived  from  the  v'  rf^,  "to 
strive.'  The  rendering  would  then  be  "King  (jom- 
bat,"  "King  Contentious,"  indicating  Assyria's 
^neral  hostility  to  .Israel  and  the  futility  of  apply- 
mg  for  help  to  that  quarter  sgainat  the  will  of  Jen. 
Some  Buraest  that  for  mdekh  ySrS)h  we  should  read 
malk%  rooA  {%  being  the  old  nominative  termination), 
or  melekh  Tobh,  "(Treat  King,"  a  title  frequently  ap- 
plied to  Assyr  monarchs.  Others,  following  the 
LXX,  would  read  melekh  rOm,  "High  King." 

The  historical  reference,  if  it  be  to  any  recorded 
incident,  may  be  to  the  attempt  of  Menahem,  king 
of  Israel  in  738  BC,  to  gain  over  the 
8.  Histori-  Assyrians  by  a  large  subsidy  to  Pul, 
cai  Ref-  who  assumed  the  name  of  Tiglath- 
woice  pileser  (2  K  IS  19).  In  this  case,  as 
DOth  Ephraim  and  Judah  are  men- 
tioned in  the  protasis,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  Ephraim  made  application  on  behalf  of  both 
kingdoms.  If  "Judah'*^  be  inserted  before  "sent" 
to  complete  the  parallel,  then  the  clause  woidd  be 
intenireted  of  Abas,  king  of  Judah,  who  offered  a 
heavy  bribe  to  Tiglatb-pileser  to  help  him  to  with- 
stand the  combined  attack  of  Rezin  of  Syria  and 
Pekah  of  Israel  (2  K  16  7  0- .  But  perhaps  there 
may  be  no  particular  alluMons  in  the  two  clauses  of 
the  apodosis,  but  only  a  reference  to  a  general  tend- 
en^  on  the  part  of  both  kingdoms  to  seek  Assyr  aid. 

Cheyne  would  make  a  Solent  change  in  the  verse. 
He  would  substitute  "Israel"  for  "Judah"  as  war- 
ranted by  Hos  12  2,  insert  "Israel"  be- 
4.  Other  fore  "sent,"  change 'asAsAur,  "Assyria," 
Views  into  mi^gUr,  the  North  Arabian  land  of 

Mu^ri,  "references  to  which  underlie 
many  passages  in  the  OT,"  and  for  meiekk  ydrSbh, 
he  would  read  melekh  *dr^A{,  "king  of  Arabia."  For 
other  views  see  /CC.  Jaues  Cbicston 
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JARED,  i&'red  (Tl^,  yeredh,  "deecent";  pauaal 
form,  yy^,  yUredh,  in  Gen  6  15;  1  Ch  1  2,  hence 
EV  "Ja«d"  for  "Jered";  'Upt&,  larSd):  In  Gen 
B  15-20;  1  Ch  1  2;  Lk  8  37,  eon  of  Mahalaleel 
and  father  of  Enoch.   AV  haa  "Jered"  in  1  Ch  1  2. 

The  nune  Is  supposed  by  Budde  to  denote  a  degenera- 
tion of  the  human  race,  toe  first  five  Kenerations  being 
righteous,  their  successors  oot,  except  Enoch  and  Noah, 
Toe  name  has  been  identified  with  that  of  Irad  • 

'IrOdh),  Gen  4  18.    See  Sldnner,  Q«n,  117,  129, 131. 

JARESIAHf  jar-&^'a:  AV  for  Jaareshiab  (q.T.). 

JARHA,  j&i'lia  (^f^l ,  yor^*,  meaning  unknown) : 
An  E^yp  ^ave  of  Shesbam,  about  Eli'a  time  (cf 
HPN,  235),  who  married  his  master's  daughter,  and 
became  the  founds  of  a  house  of  the  Jarahmeelitea 
(1  Ch  S  34fF)> 

JARIB,  jll'rib,  jar'ib  (T'^l,  ySr^h,  "he  contends," 
or  "takes  lourj  part,"  or  "conducts  [our]  case"): 

(1)  In  1  Ch  4  24,  a  "aon"  (clan)  of  Simeon- 
*'JfuAan"  of  Gen  46  10;  Ex  6  15;  Nu  2^  12. 

(2)  In  Ezr  8  16,  one  of  the  "chief  men"  for 
whom  Ezra  sent,  and  dispatched  by  him  to  Casiphia 
tofetchministerBforGoa'BhouBe-"JoribuB"  (1  Ead 
8  44). 

(3)  In  Ezr  10  18,  a  priest  who  had  married  a 
fQr^wife-i"Joribu8"  U  Esd  9  10). 

JASIMOTH,  jai'i-moth  ClaiwuM,  larimdth): 
1  ^  9  28;  called  "Jeremoth"  in  Ezr  10  27. 

JARHUTH,  i&r'muth  (Wiai:!,  yarmiUh): 

(1)  A  city  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  She}>helah 
(Joah  15  35)  of  Judah  whose  "king,"  Piram,  joined 
the  league  of  the  "five  kino^"  against  Joshua  (Josh 
10  3-5).  was  defeated  at  Gibeon  and  slain  at  Mak- 
kedah  (ver  23).  One  of  the  31  "kings"  defeated 
in  Joshua's  campai^  (Joi^  13  11).  In  Josh  16 
36  it  ia  mentioned  m  conjunction  with  Adullam, 
Socoh  and  Azekah,  and  in  Neh  11  29  with  Zorah, 
Zanoah  and  Adullam.  Cheyne  (EB)  suggests  that 
the  "Maroth"  of  Mic  1  12  may  be  a  copyist's  error 
for  Jannuth.  In  Orum  (OS*  182  31;  266  38) 
mention  is  made  of  a  'lep^wx*^*,  Jermoch&a,  or  Jer- 
mucha,  10  Rom  miles  N.E.  of  Eleutheropolis  {Beil 
Jibrinp  The  site  of  tins  once  important  place  is 
Khirbet  d  YarmiUc,  a  ruin,  with  many  on  walls 
andcistemSiOnthe  top  of  a  hill  1,466  ft.  above  sea- 
terel.  It  is  nearly  2  miles  N.W.  of  BeU  NatHf. 
from  which  it  is  visible,  and  miles,  as  measured 
on  map,  N.N.E.  of  BeU  Jibrtn.  Cf  PEF,  III,  128, 
ShXVni. 

(2)  A  city  of  Issachar  belonging  to  the  "children 
of  Gershon,  of  the  families  of  the  Levites"  (Josh 
SI  29):  in  the  dui^icate  list  in  1  Ch  6  73  we  have 
Ramoui,  whils  in  the  LXX  rawon  oS  Josh  SI  29 
we  have,  in  dilTraent  V83,  Rhemmdth  or  lenn&lh. 
In  Jcwh  19  21  "Remeth"  occurs  Cm  Heb)  in  the  lists 
of  cities  of  Issachar;  in  the  LXX  Sh^mmag  or 
Rhamdth.  The  name  was  probably  "Remeth"  or 
"Ramoth,"  but  the  place  has  never  been  identified 
with  any  certainty.   See  Ramoth. 

.  E.  W.  G.  Masterbian 
JAROAH,  ja-rO'a  (nTll,  yitrS^h,  meaning  un- 
known): A  Gadite  chief  (1  Ch  6  14).   But  the 
text  is  doubtful;  see  Curtis,  Ch,  124. 

JASAELUS,  jaa-a-eaus  ('loirdiiXoi,  lasdHos;  B, 
Aa&elM;  AV  Jaaael,  i^Bfi-el  [1  9  30D:  CaUed 
'*Sheal"  in  Ezr  10  29. 

JASHAR,  jS'shar,  jash'ar,  BOOK  OF  (ICQ 
"lip^n,  flgpAerAo-i/fiaAar;  AV  Booh  of  Jasher,  m  "the 
book  of  the  upright");  The  title  of  an  ancient  Heb 
national  song-book  (lit. '  "book  of  the  righteous  one' ' ) 


from  which  two  quotations  are  made  in  the  OT: 
(1)  Josh  10  12-14,  the  command  of  Joshua  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  "Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon. 
....  Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jashar?" 
(see  Bbtb-hobon;  LXX  in  this  place  omits  the 
reference  to  Jashar);  and  (2)  2  S  1 18  ff,  "the song 
of  the  bow,"  or  lamrat  of  Da^d  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan.    (3)  Some  conjecture  a  third  extract  in 

I  K  8  12,  "Then  spake  Solomon,  Jeh  hath  said  that 
he  would  dweU  in  the  thick  darkness."  The  words 
of  Jeh  are  quoted  by  LXX  in  ver  53  as  "written 
in  the  book  of  the  song"  (en  hiblid  tis  6dit),  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  words  "the  song"  (in  Heb 
^■^IPlI,  Ao-sAlr)  might  easily  be  a  corruption  of 
"1^!?,  ha-y&shdr.  A  similar  confusion  ("song"  for 
"righteous")  may  explain  Uie  fact  tluit  the  Pesh 
Syr  of  Josh  has  for  a  title  "the  book  of  praises  or 
hymDB."  The  book  evidently  was  a  well-known 
one,  and  may  have  been  a  gradual  collecUcHi  of 
religious  and  national  songs.  It  is  conjectured  that 
it  may  have  included  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jgs  6), 
and  older  pieces  now  found  in  the  Pent  (e.g.  Gen 
4  23.24;  9  25-27;  27  27-29);  this,  however,  is 
uncertam.  _  On  the  curious  theories  and  speculations 
of  the  rabbis  and  others  about  the  book  (that  it  was 
the  Book  of  the  Law,  of  Gea,  etc),  with  the  fantastic 
reconstructive  theoiy  of  Dr.  Donaldson  in  his  Jaa* 
har,  see  the  full  art.  m  HDB.  James  Obb 

JASHEN,  ja'shen,  jaah'en  (TV^ ,  yHtHOn, 
"aaleep"  [  ?]) :  Seemingly  the  father  of  some  of 
David^s  thirty  valiant  men  (2  S  28  32  f).  The  MT 
reads  "EUahba  the  Shaalbonite,  the  sons  of  Jashoi, 
Jonathan,  Shammah  the  Hararite,  .  .  .       1  Ch 

II  33  f  haa  "Eliahba  the  Shaalbonite,  the  sons  of 
Hashem  the  Gizonite,  Jonathan  the  son  of  Shagee 
the  Hararite  .  .  .  ."  It  is  clear  that  "sons  oT' are  a 
dittography  of  the  last  three  consonants  of  the  pre- 
vious word.  LXX,  Luc  in  2  S  and  1  Ch  has  A  Towrf, 
ho  Qmnit  "the  Gunite,"  for  "the  Gizonite,"  perh^ 
correctly  (cf  Gen  46  24;  Nu  26  48  for  "^Guni," 
"Gunite").  So  2  S  23  32  may  be  corrected  thus: 
"Eliahba  the  Shaalbonite,  Jashen  the  Gunite,  Jon»- 
than  the  son  of  Shammah  the  Hararite."  Jashen 
thus  becomes  one  of  the  thirty  -  "Hashem"  of  1  Gh 
11  34.  David  Fbancu  Robebib 

JASHER,  ja'shfr,  iaBh'&,  BOOK  OF:  AV  for 
Jabhab  (q.v.),  and  see  Bbth-horon,  Battle  or. 

JASHOBEAM,  ja^hJ^^bS-am  (D??')?:,  yOahobh. 
'dm,  probably  "people  will  return";  see  discussion 
of  names  compounded  with  Q?,  'am,  in  HPN, 
41-59) :  Jashobeam  is  mentioned  in  three  passages 
(1  Ch  11  11;  IS  6  [Heb  7];  27  2f),  but  opinions 
vary  as  to  the  number  of  persons  referred  to.  in 
1  Oi  11  11  he  is  called  "the  son  of  a  Hachmonite" 
(reference  unknown)  and  "the  chirf  of  the  three" 
("three,"  the  best  reading;  RV  "thirty";  A V,  RVm 
"captains"),  mighty  men  of  David.  He  is  said  to 
have  al^  30(f  (800  in  2  S  SS  8)  at  one  time,  i.e. 
fme  after  anoth». 

The  gihhMm,  Of  heroes,  numbered  600  and  were  di- 
vided Into  bands  of  200  each  and  subdivided  Into  smaller 
bands  of  20  each,  with  a  captain  for  each  company  laree 
and  small.  Jashobeam  had  command  of  the  nrst  of  t£e 
three  bands  of  200  (see  Bwald,  HI,  III,  140  f :  Stanley, 
HJC,  II,  78).  From  the  Indeflnltenesa  of  the  descrip- 
tion, "three  of  the  thirty  cldef,"  he  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded AS  one  of  the  three  mishty  men  who  broke  tlirough 
the  ranlES  of  the  PhiUs,  and  brouKht  water  from  tlie  well 
of  Bethietiem  to  Dayid  on  the  hlii-fortreea  of  Aduilam 
(1  Ch  11  15-17),  and  ttie  fact  that  "the  thirty"  have 
not  yet  been  mentioned  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
stoiT  is  not  in  its  proper  place.  But  "Jashobeam"  here 
(1  Ch  11  11)  Is  prooably  an  error  for  "lahbaal,"  the 
reading  of  many  of  the  MSS  of  the  LXX  {HPN.  46,  n.). 

In  the  II  passage  (2  S  S8  8)  he  is  called  "Josheb- 
basshd>eth,  a  T^chemonite."  This  verse,  howeva*. 
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H  probably  oomipt  (RVm),  and  the  text  should  be 
oorrected  in  accMdance  vith  Ch  to  "lahbaal,  the 
Hachmonite."  In  1  Ch  37  2  f  Jashobeam  is  said 
to  have  been  "the  son  of  Zabdiel^"  of  the  familjr  of 
Peres,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  division 
of  David's  army  which  did  duty  the  first  month. 
The  army  conaisted  of  12  divisions  of  24,000  each, 
each  division  serving  a  month  in  turn.  In  1  Ch 
18  6  (Heb  7}  Jaahobeam  is  mraitioned  among  those 
vbo  joined  David  at  Ziklag  in  the  t»me  Saul,  and 
is  described  as  a  Korahite,  probably  one  belonging 
to  a  family  of  Judah  (cf  3  43J.    James  Crichton 

JASHUB,  jft'sbub,  jash'ub  P^V^,  yilah^bh; 
,  y&shXbh^  in  Ch,  but  l^-rB  SW^ ,  ylUk&bh,  "he 
returns"): 

(1)  In  Nu  36  24;  1  Ch  7  1,  a  "son"  (clan)  of 
bHtchar.  Gen  46  13  has  incorrectly  lob,  but 
Jashub. 

(2)  In  Ezr  10  29,  one  of  those  who  had  married 
foreign  wives =  "Jasubus"  in  1  Esd  9  30. 

(3)  In  Isa  7  3,  part  of  the  name  Sbeas-jashub 
(q.vO. 

JASHVBI-LEHBM,  ja^hoo-U-le'hem 
Dnb,  yUahiMiUehem) :    A  name  in  1  Ch  4  22 
where  commentators  insert  ri'*3,  bSth,  between  the 
two  words  and  translate  "[and]  returned  to  Beth- 
lehem." 

JASHUBITES,  ja'shub-Its,  jash'ub-Its,  THE 
C?^<3,  har-ifa8htd>hl,  coll.  with  art.):  In  Nu  S6 
24,  descendants  of  Jabhub  (q.v.  [1]). 

JASIEL,  jft'si-el,  jae'i-el  (i^^t^,  ya'AaVU,  "God 
is  maker,"  1  Ch  11  47  AV).  See  JAASzob. 

JASOIf ,  i&'snn  ('I&nn',  JdsSn) :  A  common  nune 
among  the  Bellenizmg  Jews  who  used  it  for  Jesus 
or  J^hua,  probably  connecting  It  with  the  Gr  vb. 
Uttkai  ("to  heal"). 

(1)  Son  of  Eleazar,  sent  (161  BC)  bv  Judas 
Maccabaeus  with  other  deputies  to  Rome  '  to  make 
a  league  of  amity  md  confederacy"  (1  Mace  8  17; 
Jos,  Ani,  XII,  X,  6),  and  perhaps  to  be  identified 
with  (2). 

C2)  The  taihese  of  Antipater  who  went  as  am- 
baasadOT  Jonathan  to  Rome  in  144  BC  (1  Mace 
U  16;  14  22;  Ant,  XIII,  v,  8). 

(3)  Jason  of  Gyrene,  a  Jewish  historian,  who  is 
known  only  from  what  is  told  of  him  in  2  Mace 
S  19-23.  2  Mace  is  in  fact  simply  an  abridgment 
in  one  book  of  the  5  books  written  by  Jason  on  the 
Jewish  wars  of  liberation.  He  must  have  written 
after  162  BC,  as  his  books  include  the  wars  under 
Antiochus  Eupator. 

(4)  Jason  we  high  priest,  second  son  of  Smon 
n  and  brother  of  O^ias  III.  The  change  of  name 
from  Jesus  (Joa,  Ant,  XII,  v)  was  part  of  the  Hel- 
lenizing  poUcy  favored  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
from  imom  he  purchased  the  high-priesthood  by  a 
large  bribe,  thus  excluding  his  elder  brother  from 
the  oflSce  (2  Mace  4  7-26).  He  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  introduce  Gr  customs  and  Gr  life 
among  the  Jews.  He  established  a  gymnaaiim  in 
Jerus,  BO  that  even  the  priests  neglected  the  altars 
and  tbe  sacrifices,  and  hastened  to  be  partake  of 
the  "unlawful  allowance"  in  the  palaestra.  The 
writer  of  2  Mace  calls  Mm  "that  imgodly  wretch" 
and  "vile"  Jason.  He  even  sent  deputies  from 
Jerus  to  Tyre  to  take  part  in  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules; but  what  he  sent  for  sacrifices,  the  deputies 
expended  on  the  "equipment  of  galleys."  After 
3  years  of  this  Hdlemung  work  he  was  supplanted 
in  172  BC  in  the  favor  os  Antiochus  hy  Menelaus 
who  gave  a  laige  bribe  for  the  lugh  pnest's  office. 


Jason  took  refuge  with  the  Ammomtee:  on  hearing 
that  Antiochus  was  dead  he  tried  wiui  some  suc- 
cess to  drive  out  Menelaus,  but  ultimately  failed 
(2  Mace  6  5  ff).  He  took  refuge  with  the  Am- 
monites again,  and  then  with  Aretas,  the  Arabian, 
and  finally  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  where  he 
hoped  for  protection  "as  being  connected  by  race," 
and  there  "perished  miserably  in  a  strai^e  land." 

(5)  A  name  mentioned  in  Acts  17  fi-9  aod  in 
Bom  16  21.  See  following  article. 

J.  HuTcmsoN 

JASOK,  j&'sun  (*Id«w,  IdaOn):  A  Gr  name  as- 
sumed by  Jews  who  bore  the  Heb  name  Jo^ua. 
This  name  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  NT.  (See 
also  preceding  article.) 

(1)  Jason  was  the  host  of  St.  Paul  during  his 
sta^  in  Thessalonica,  and,  during  the  uproar  or- 

gamxed  by  the  Jews,  who  were  moved  to  jealouay 
y  the  success  of  Paul  and  Silas,  he  and  severu 
other  "bretJiren"  were  severehr  handled  by  the  mob. 
When  the  mob  fuled  to  find  Paul  and  Silas,  they 
dragged  Jason  and  "certain  brethren"  before  the 
politarchs,  accusing  Jason  of  treason  in  receiving 
mto  his  house  those  who  said  "There  is  anotl^ 
kin^  one  Jeeus."  The  magistrates,  being  troubled, 
took  security  from  them,  and  let  them  go. 

There  are  various  explanations  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Becurity.  "  By  this  expression  It  Is  most  probably  mMnt 
that  ft  sum  of  money  vw  deposited  with  the  magistrates, 
and  that  the  Christian  community  of  the  place  made 
tbenuelves  responsible  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
Bgalnst  the  siipremacy  of  Rome,  and  that  peace  should 
be  malntalnea  In  Thessalonica  itself"  (Conybeare  and 
Howson,  St.  Pavl).    Ramsay  Paul  th«  TratelUr) 

thinks  that  the  security  was  given  to  prevent  Paul  from 
returning  to  Thesnlonlca  and  tibat  St.  Paul  refsn  to 
this  taTThSBs  3  IS. 

The  immediate  departure  of  Paul  and  Silas  seema 
to  show  the  security  was  given  that  the  atrungBrs 
would  leave  the  city  and  remain  absent  (Acts  17 

5-9). 

(2)  Jason  is  one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Paul 
who  unite  with  him  in  sending  greetings  to  the  Rom 
Christians  (Bom  16  21).  He  is  probably  ibe  same 
person  as  (1).  Paul  calls  him  a  kinsman,  which 
means  a  Jew  (cf  Rom  9  3;  16  11.21). 

S.  F.  HUMTBU 

JASP^  jaa'p^,  JASPIS,  jas'pis.  See  Stonss, 
Pmciods. 

JASUBUS,  ja-sO'bus  (*14<rovpot,  Idtovbos):  An 
Israelite  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  had  to  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  (1  Esd  9  30);  caUed  "Jashub"  in 
Ear  U  29. 

JATAL,  jft'tal  (1  EM  8  28).  See  Atak. 

JATHAI7,  i&'than  (*IaSdv,  Taihdn;  M,  NtUhdn): 
For  "  Jonathas"  in  AV,  which  is  the  Lat  form  for  the 
Hd>  "Jonatban."  Jonathan  was  Iffotber  of  Ananias 
and  "son  of  that  great  Hammaias"  (Tob  6  13). 

JATHBATH,  jathWh.  See  Jotbathah. 

JATH51BL,  jath'ni-el  (^VT^I,  vathnV^,  "God 
lives"):  Fourth  "son"  of  Meehdemiah,  a  Kora- 
hite (1  Ch  36  2). 

JATTIR,  jat'Sr  (^""1?^,  yaUtr,  and  yattir): 
A  town  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  Shamir  and  Socoh  (Josh  16  48) ; 
one  of  the  cities  given  to  the  "children  of  Aaron  the 
priest"  (Josh  81  14;  1  Ch  6  57).  David  after  his 
victoiy  over  the  Amalekites  sent  a  present  of  the 
spoil  from  Zikiaa  "to  them  that  were  in  Jattir" 
(FS  80  27), 

It  is  now  KJUrbet  ^AUtr,  an  important  ruin,  in 
the  extreme  S.  of  the  hill  country,  5  miks  S.E.  of 
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edk  Dhariyeh  and  20  nalmS-E.  of  BeilJ^tn.  This 
must  correspond  to  the  "very  lai^  villa«e  Jethira" 
which  is  mentioned  in  Onom  (110  27;  188  3;  184 
24,  etc)  as  20  miles  S.E.  of  Eleutheropolis  (i.e.  Beit 
JibHn).  The  site  is  full  of  cavee.  See  PEF,  III, 
408,  8fa  XXV.  E.  W.  O.  Masibbhan 

JAVAK,  j&'van      ,  vSwSn,  meaning  unknown) : 

(1)  In  Gen  10  2.4-  1  Ch  1  6.7  (LXX  'I»vdF. 
I9udn):  Isa  66  19;  Ezk  27  13  (LXX  'BXXilt,  Hdlds, 
Greece);  Dnl  8  21  m:  10  20;  11  2;  Zee  9  13; 
Joel  8  6  (Heb  4  6)  (LXX  ol  E\Xi,m,  hoi  H&Ums, 
i.e.  "Greeks"),  "son"  of  Japheth,  and  "father"  of 
Eliahah,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Rodarim,  i.e.  Rhodes 
(incorrectly  "Dodanim"  in  Gen  10  4).  Javan  is 
the  Gr  liwF,  /dfin,  or  'U{f)uv,  /d{v)07»,  and  in  Gen 
and  1  Oh— the  Ionian  GreekB  Asia  Minor,  mob- 
ably  here>-Cypnia.  Hie  reference  in  Esk  27  13 
(from  which  that  in  Isa  66  10  is  oomed)  is  the 
country  personified.  In  Joel  the  D"^^ ,  v*uanlm, 
is  found.  In  Dnl  the  name  is  extended  to  the  Greeks 
genially.  Corroboration  of  the  name  is  found  in 
Assyr  {KB,  II,  43).  "The  Pers  Yauna  occurs  in  the 
same  double  reference  from  the  time  of  Darius;  cf 
Aesch.  Pers.,  176,  562"  (Skinner,  Gen,  198).  In 

•  E©T>  the  word  is  said  to  be  yxi^{n)a;  in  the  Am 
TS>  Yivana  is  mentioned  as  being  in  the  land  of 
Tyre.   See  HDB,  II,  5526. 

(2)  Place  (Elk  27  19);  name  wanting  in  LXX. 

Davtd  Francis  Robbbts 
JAVBLIIT,  jav'lin,  jaVe-lin.  See  Abhor;  Akhs. 

JAW,  jA  OT^ ,  I'hl,  "cheek  [bone],"  "jaw  [bone]"), 
JAWBONE,  jfi'ban,  JAW  TEETH:  In  Job  41  2, 
RV  gives  "pierce  his  jaw  through  with  a  hook"  for 
AV  ''bore  his  jaw  through  with  a  thorn"  (see  Hook; 
Leviathan).  Pb  2S  15,  "My  tongue  cleaveth  to 
my  jaws  {vud3^h\,'*  is  descriptive  of  the  effect  of  a 
fever  or  physical  torture,  a  dryness  and  a  hwrible 
clamnuness.  MaHfii^yim  is  an  ancient  dual  form 
meaning  tlu  twoJaws,  and,  metaphorically,  maVf&^fy 
indicates  that  which  is  cau^t  oetween  the  jaws, 
booty,  prey,  including  captives  (Nu  81  11.26.32; 
Isa  49  24  f). 

Figurative:  (1)  Of  the  power  of  the  wicked,  with 
a  reference  to  Divine  restraint  and  discipline: 
"I  brake  the  jaws  [Heb  "great  teeth"]  of  the  un- 
righteous" (Job  29  17;  Prov  30  14);  cf  Ps  68  6, 
"Break  out  the  great  teeth  [malta^dth,  "jaw  teeth"] 
of  the  young  lions,  O  Jeh."  Let  the  wicked  be 
deprived  of  tiieir  ability  for  evil;  let  them  at  least 
be  disabled  from  mischief.  LXX  reads  "God  shall 
break,"  etc.  (Cf  Edmund  Prys's  MetriaU  Para- 
pkrase  of  the  Pes,  in  loc.)  "A  bridle  ....  in  the 
jaws  of  the  peoples"  (Isa  30  28;  cf  2  K  19  28) 
18  descriptive  of  the  ultimate  check  of  the  Asayr 
power  at  Jerus,  "as  when  a  bridle  or  lasso  is  thrown 
upon  the  jaws  of  a  wild  animal  when  you  wish  to 
catch  and  tame  him"  (G.  A.  Smith,  Isa,  I,  235). 

Ezk  29  4  (oonceminK  Pharaoh);  86  4  (con- 
cerning Gog),  "I  will  put  hooks  in  [into]  thy  jaws." 
(2)  Of  human  labor  and  trials,  with  a  reference  to 
the  Divine  gentleness:  "I  was  to  them  as  they  that 
lift  up  the  yoke  on  their  jaws"  (Hos  11  4),  or  'take 
the  yoke  on  their  jaws,'  as  the  humane  driver  eased 
the  yoke  with  his  hands  or  'lifted  it  forward  from 
neck  to  the  jaws' ;  or  it  may  peifa^  refer  to  the 
removal  of  tne  yoke  in  the  evening,  when  work  is 
over. 

Jawbone  (Jgs  16  15  fQ.    See  Ramath-leht. 

M.  O.  Evans 

JAZER,  ja'zSr  0^T^  or  Tn??,  ya'zSr;  LXX 
'latVjv,  Iajs6n  in  A;  lazir):  In  some  cases,  e.g. 
Nu  21  32,  AV  reads  ''Jaazer."  This  was  a  city  of 
the  Amorites  E.  of  the  Jordan  taken,  along  with  its 
towns,  by  Moees,  and  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Gad 


(Nu  21  32;  82  35).  The  country  was  very  fertile, 
and  its  spacious  pasture-lands  attracted  the  flock- 
masters  cn  Gad  (Kl  1),  the  southern  border  of  whose 
territoiy  it  marked  (Josh  18  25).  It  was  assigned 
to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh  31  39;  1  Ch  6  81). 
The  place  was  reached  by  Joab  when  taking  the 
oeDaus(2  S  24  5).  Inthe40th  rear  of  King  David 
mi^ty  men  of  valor  were  found  here  to  whom  he 
intrusted  the  overset  in  Reuben  and  Gad  "for 
every  matter  pertaimng  to  God,  and  for  the  affairs 
of  the  king"  (1  Ch  26  32  f).  The  fruitfuhiess  of 
the  country  is  alluded  to  in  Isa  16  8  f;  Jer  48  32. 
(Note:  "»ea  of"  Jazer  in  this  verse  has  arisen 
through  accidental  repetition  of  yitm,  "sea,"  from 
the  preceding  clause.)  The  city  was  taken  from 
the  Ammonites  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  burned 
(1  Mace  6  7.8;  Ant,  XII,  viii,  1). 

Onotn  places  Jazer  10  Bom  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia 
('Ammdn).  and  about  15  miles  from  Heabbon.  where  a 
great  atream  rlsea,  which  flows  Into  the  Jordan.  Manjr 
would  Identify  iC  with  KhirbH  Sar.  on  the  S.  of  Wttdji 
Sir,  about  fi  mllea  W.  of  'Amman.  The  perennial  stream 
from  Wddji  Sir  reachea  ttie  Jordan  by  wAdj/  »l-Ktfr»ia. 
Oheyne  (.SB,  g.T.J  auggests  YajH*  on  W&dy  Zorbv.  a 
tributary  of  the  JaUwk,  with  extensive  Rom  remans. 
It  lies  a  little  way  to  the  B.  of  el  Jubeihdt  ("  Jogbehah," 
Nu  88  36).  It  is  situated,  however,  to  the  N.  and  not 
to  Ute  W.  <tf  'Ammdn.  wtiere  Ohom  places  it.  Neither 
IdentlUcaUou  is  certain. 

W.  EwiNQ 

J  AZIZ,  j&'ziz  (y^Tl,  V^zlz,  meaning  imcertain): 
The  Hagrite  who  was  over  David's  flocks  (1  Ch 
27  30  [I^b  31]). 

JEALOUSY,   jel'us-i    (Tl^^p,  (tn'dA; 
ziloa) :  Doubtless,  the  root  idea  of  both  the  Gr  and 
the  Heb  tr^  "jealousy"  is  "warmth,"  "heat."  Both 
are  used  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sense — to  r^vesrat 
right  and  wrong  passion. 

When  jealousy  is  attributed  to  God,  the  word  is 
used  in  a  good  sense.  The  language  is,  of  course, 
anthropomorphic;  and  it  is  based  upon  the  feeling 
in  a  husband  of  exclusive  right  in  nis  wife.  God 
is  concaved  as  having  wedded  Israel  to  EGmself, 
and  as  cluming,  tha«f ore,  excliURve  devotion.  Dis- 
loyalty on  the  part  of  Israel  is  represented  as  adultety, 
Euid  as  provoking  God  to  jealousy.  See,  e.g.,  Dt  83 
16.21;  1  K  14  22;  Ps  78  58;  Ezk  8  3;  16  38.42; 
23  25;  86  5;  88  19. 

When  jealousy  is  attributed  to  men,  the  sense 
is  sometimes  good,  and  sometimes  bad.  In  the 
good  sense,  it  refers  to  an  ardent  concern  for  God's 
honor.  See.  e.g..  Nu  26  11  (ci'  1  K  10  10:  2  K 
10  16);  2  Cot  11  2  (cf  Rom  10  2).  In  the  bad 
sense,  it  is  found  in  Acts  7  0:  Rom  IS  13;  1  Cor 
3  3;  2  Cor  12  20;  Jas  8  14.16. 

The  "law  of  jealousy"  is  given  in  Nu  6  11-31. 
It  provided  that,  when  a  man  suspected  his  wife 
of  conjugal  infidelity,  an  offering  should  be  brou^t 
to  the  priest,  and  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  inno- 
cence sliould  be  subjected  to  a  test  there  carefully 
prescribed.  The  test  was  intended  to  be  an  appeal 
to  God  to  decide  the  question  at  issue.  See  Aomr- 
tert;  Sacrificb.  E.  J.  Forrestbb 

JEALOUSY,  IMAGE  OF.   See  Images. 

JEALOUSY,  WATER  OF.   See  Addlteet,  (2). 

JEARIM,i6'arrim,  jS-ft'rim,  MOUNT  (□"'If;— I!?, 
hafy^Ortm):  A  mountain  by  the  mde  of  which 
passed  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh  16  10).  It  is 
moitioned  here  only,  and  is  identical  with  Chsb- 
ALON  (q.v.). 

JEATHERAI,  jS-ath'S-rl  (RV),  JEATERAI,  jS- 

at'e-rl  (AV)  CTIH^"! ,  y''Sth*ray,  meaning  unknown) : 
A  descendant  of  Gershom,  "son"  of  Levi  (1  Ch  6  21 
[H^  6]),  and  probably  an  ancestor  of  As^h  (so 
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oommentators);  in  tb  39-43  the  coireeponding 
name  is  "Ethni."  '  The  difference  in  the  Heb  words 
is  not  great. 

JEBERECHIAH,  je^xavS-kl'a  On:?'W\ 
nkhyOhn,  "Jeh  bleases"):  The  father  of  the  Zech- 
ariah  whom  Is^ah  (8  2)  took  as  a  wibiess  of  his 
pn^becy  against  Syna  and  Ephraim  (o  734  BC). 

JEBUS,  je'bua  (D^Q^,  ybhUf;  'I<po*f,  leboHs): 
InJgs  10  10.11.  "Jebus  (the  same  is  Jems)";  1  Ch 
11  4.5,  "Jems  (the  same  is  Jebus)."  It  was  once 
thou(^t  that  this  waa  the  first  name  of  Jerus,  as 
indeed  might  be  suggested  by  the  Bib.  references, 
but  it  ia  now  known  from  the  Am  Tab  that  Uru- 
sar-Iem  was  a  name  used  centuries  before  the  time  of 
David  (see  Jkrusaijgh.  I).  It  would  appear  prob- 
able that  the  name  "Jebus"  was  evolved  by  the  He- 
brews as  an  alternate  name,  and  possibly  they  may 
have  imaged  an  earlier  name,  for  Jerus  from 
Jebvsite  (q.v),  the  name  of  the  local  tribe  who 
owned  the  district  in  the  first  centuries  of  Israel's 
occupation  o(  Canaan.      E.  W.  G.  Mabtbruan 

JEBUS,  ie'bus,  TEBUSI,  ieb'A-el,  JEBUSITE, 
jcb'ft-zlt  (Ons*;,  ybkut,  ■'Q'Olb,  karybha^i):  "Je- 
bus" is  an  old  name  for  Jerus  (Jgs  19  10.11;  1  Ch 
4.5  II  2  S  6  6-9,  "the  same  is  Jerus";  see  pre- 
ceding article).  "Jebum"  (lit.  "Jebusite")  is  also 
used  as  a  name  for  the  city  in  AV  (Joah  18  16.28; 
cf  16  8);  RV  correctly  renders  "Jebuaite"  (see 
jERnsALEM).    "Jebusitea,"  for  the  people  ^in  AV 


10  16;  1  Ch  1  14  to  be  the  3d  son  of  Canaan, 
i.e.  of  the  coimtry  of  Canaan.  Elsewhere  he  repre- 
sents a  tribe  separate  from  the  Canaauites.  He 
stamds  between  Heth  and  the  Amorite  (cf  Nu  13 
29;  Joeh  11  3;  Ezk  16  3.46).  In  the  lists  of  the 
peoples  inhabiting  Pal  the  "Jebusite"  is  always 
placed  last,  a  fact  indicative,  probably,  of  their 
smaller  number. 

To  what  race  the  Jebudtes  belonged  is  doubtful. 
Their  name  does  not  seem  Sem,  and  they  do  not 
make  thdr  appearance  till  afto-  the  patriarchal 
perk>d. 

The  original  name  of  Jerum  ma  Bab,  Uru-8allm.  "the 
dty  ot  SaUm."  abortened  Into  Satom  m  Oen  14  18  and 
in  the  liucslDtionB  of  tSie  Egyp  Ungs  Ramses  II  and 
Rames  III.  In  tiie  Am  Tib  (IMOBO)  Jera  Is  stlU 
known  as  Uru-Sallm,  and  Its  kmg  bean  a  HIttlte  name. 
Implying  that  It  was  at  the  time  In  Uie  poawwslon  of  the 
mttites.  His  enemSeo,  however,  were  (dosing  around 
him.  and  one  of  the  tablets  shows  that  the  dty  was 
eventually  captured  and  Its  Idng  slain.  These  enemies 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  Jebuiltes,  shice  It  Is  after 
thii  period  Uiat  the  name  "Jebus"  makes  Its  anwarance 
tor  t&i  nrst  time  In  the  OT  (Jgs  19  20.11). 

The  Jebumte  king  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
was  Adoni-sedek,  who  met  his  death  at  Beth-horon 
(Josh  10  1  Cf;  in  ver  5  the  word  "Amorite"  is  used 
in  its  Bab  sense  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
generally).  Hie  Jebusitea  were  a  mountain  tribe 
(Nu  IS  29;  Josh  11  3).  Thrar  capital  "Jebus"  waa 
taken  by  the  m^  of  Judah  and  burned  with  fire 
(Jgs  1  8),  but  th^r^;ainedjpoeseeuon  of,  and  held, 
the  fortress  till  the  time  of  David  (2  S  6  6  £f). 

When  JeruB  waa  taken  by  David,  the  Uvea  and 
property  of  its  Jebunte  inhabitants  were  spared, 
and  they  continued  to  inhabit  the  temple-hill, 
David  and  his  followers  settling  in  the  new  City  of 
David  on  Mt.  Zion  (Josh  16  8.63;  Jgs  1  21;  19  11). 
And  as  Araunah  is  called  "kins^'  (2  8  24  23),  we 
may  conclude  that  their  last  ruler  also  had  been  al- 
lowed to  live.  His  name  is  non-Sem,  and  the  vari- 
ous speUings  of  it  ((^  1  Ch  21  15,  "Onian")  indicate 
that  tJie  Heb  writers  had  srane  difficulty  in  pro- 


nouncing it.  Tho  J^usites  seem  ultimately  to 
have  blended  with  the  Israelitish  population, 

Jakes  Orb 

JECAMTAIT,  iek-a-nfl'a:    AV  for  Jbkauab 

(q.v.). 

JSCmiUR,  jekA-Wa,  (irhy^,  ykhUyah).  See 
Jechouah;  K*^ilbh  and  2  Ch  36  3  RV,  where 
5«re  is  n;b;7,  irAAoiyffA-"Jecoliah"  (AV), 

JECHOUAH,  iek-6-lI'a  (^^T^9^  ykhotyAhU; 
2  K  16  2  AV  -  n^??"; ,  ykholyah,  |f«r6  in  2  Ch 
26  3,  "Jeh  is  able"  or  "Jeh  has  been  able"):  The 
mother  of  King  Uzziah  (Azariah)  of  Judah.  RV 
hsB  "JecoUah"  in  2  K  and  so  AV  in  2  Ch. 

TECHONIAS,  jek-ft-nl'as  ('IixovUit,  JeehorAat, 
AV;  Gr  form  of  ''jechonlah,"  RV): 

(1)  The  altered  form  of  Jehoiachin  (Ad  Est  11 
4;  Bar  1  3.9;  Mt  1  11.12).  The  last  but  one  of 
the  kings  of  Judah. 

(2)  &8onofZeelus(l  Esd  8  92),  called  "Sheo- 
aniah"  in  Ear  10  2. 

JECOLIAH,  jek-O-U'a:  2  K  16  2;  2  Ch  26  3  AV; 

SCO  Jechiliah;  Jechouah. 

JECOKIAH,  jek-^nl'a.   See  Jehoiachin. 

JECONIAS,  jek-^-nl'as  ('Iixovtoft  lechor^): 

(1)  One  of  the  chiliarchs  who  made  great  rafts 
of  sheep  and  calves  at  the  Passover  of  Jodafa  (1 
Esd  1  9);  called  "Conaniah"  in  2  Ch  S6  9, 

(2)  One  reading  makes  Jeconias  (not  Joachaa) 
son  of  Josiah  in  1  Esd  1  34  m. 

JEDAIAH,  i&<l&'ya,  ifrdl'a: 

(1)  (n:rr).  Vdha^lfOA,  "Jeh  knows"): 

(a)  A  priest  in  Jerus  (1  Ch  9  10;  24  7). 

(b)  Ear  2  36-Neh  T  39,  where  "children  of 
Jedai^"  are  mentioned ->"Jeddu"  in  1  Esd  6  24. 

(c)  J.  is  among  "the  priests  and  the  Levites"  that 
returned  with  Zenibbabel  (Neh  11  10;  12  6.19). 

id)  Another  priest  of  the  same  name  (Neh  IS 
7.21). 

(e)  One  of  the  exiles  whom  Zechariah  was  com- 
numded  to  send  mth  silver  and  gold  to  Jerus.  LXX 
does  not  take  the  word  as  a  invper  name  (Zee  6 
10.14). 

(2)  (njT),  jfdhayak,  "Jeh  throws"  [?]): 

(a)  Father  ot  a  Simeonite  prince  (1  Ch  4  37). 

(b)  One  of  the  repairers  of  the  wall  of  Jems  (Neh 
S  10).  David  Francis  Roberts 

JEDDU,  jed'oo  ('USSov,  liddou):  Called  Js- 
DAiAH  (q.v.  1,  [&1)  in  canonical  books  (1  Esd  B  24). 

JEDETJ5,  je^S'us  flaSalot,  /edofos):  Called 
Adaiah  (q.v.)  in  Ear  10  29  (1  Ead  9  30). 

JEDIAEL,  i&^'A-el  (^SiTTi  VdhVd'U,  "God 

makes  known"!?]): 

(1)  A  "son"  of  Benjamin  or  probably  of  Zebu- 
lun  (1  Ch  7  6.10.11).  See  Curtis,  Ch,  146-49, 
who  suggests  emending  the  name  to  ^!l>^n^ ,  ya^'H, 
Jahleel,  in  agreement  with  Gen  46  24. 

(2)  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Ch  11  45), 
probably  the  Manassite  who  deserted  to  David  at 
Ziklftg  (1  Ch  12  20  [Heb  21]). 

(3)  A  Korahite  doorkeeper  in  David's  reign  (1 
Ch  26  2). 

JEDIDAH,  ifrdTda  GTTTl*  ydhtdhah,  "be- 
loved"):  Mother  of  King  Josiah  1^  Jidah,  daughter 
of  Adaiah  of  Boskath  (2^  22  1). 
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JBOIDUE,  ied-i-dl'a  (TITTT^ ,  ydhldh-yOh,  "the 
beloved  of  Jeh"):  The  name  conferred  by  God 
through  Natiian  upon  Solomon  at  his  hkOx  (2  S 
IS 

JEDUTHUIT,  i6-da'thun.  See  Asaph. 

JEEU,  id-en  (*Ii»|X(,  lei^y.  Called  "Jaalah" 
in  Ezr  8  56  and  "Jaala"  in  Neh  7  58  (I  6 
33). 

JBELUS,  jM'lus  CUI^t  IeUo9):  Called  "Je- 
hiS"  in  Ev  10  2  (1  Esd  8  92). 

JEBZBR,  i*-6'z8r  (AV)  OH^fit,  'l*«er;  RV 
lEZER) :  The  name  of  a  clan  of  Gilead  (Nu  S6  30), 
but  read  Uf'dbWexer,  i.e.  "of  Abiezer"  (cf 

Josh  17  2).   See  Abiszer. 

JEEZERITES,  j^z&^Its.   See  Abiezbb. 

JEGAR-SAHA-DUTHA,  i6-gar«5rhar<Hi'tha, 
(fit^nniqj  na-;,  yghar  eHhSdhHika';  LXX  Bow6i 
Koprvpit,  Bounds  martitrel,  "[the]  mound  witnesses") : 
The  name  ^ven  by  the  Aramaean,  Laban,  to  the 
"cairn  of  witness,  called  by  Jacob  Galebd  (q.v.) 
(Gen  81  47).  The  rest  of  the  second  part  of  this 
name  appears  again  in  Job  16  19,  where  ""into, 
sahddhl,  should  be  rendered  with  RV,  "he  that 
voucheth  for  me,"  i.e.  "my  witness." 

JBHALLELSL.  jg-hal'Mel  (BY),  JEHALBLEEL, 
Jfr-ha-leaS^l  (AV)  (^!(^>ri':,  yhaUd'H.  "he  shall 
praise  God"): 

(1)  A  Judahite  (1  Ch  4  16). 

(2)  A  Levite,  a  descendant  <tf  Merari  (2  Ch  39 
12). 

JEHDEIAH,  je-de'ya,  jfi'dS-ya  Onr!*??!  V^'- 
yakH,  "may  Jeh  give  joy  I"): 

(1)  A  Levite,  head  oi  the  family  of  Shubael 
a  Ch  S4  20). 

(2)  An  officer  of  David  "over  the  awes"  (1  Ch 
S7  30). 

JEHEZKEL,  iS-hez'lcel  (RV),  JEHEZEKEL, 
jS-hez'fr-kel  (AV)  (?»pin-;,  yhez^l,  "God  strength- 
ens"); 

(1)  A  priest  of  David's  time  (1  Ch  24  16). 

(2)  Jehezkel  in  Ezk  1  8  AVm,  for  Ezbkiel 
(q.v.). 

JEHIAH,  jft-hTa  (n^ri^,  yf^iyOh,  "may  Jeh 
livel"):  Keeper  of  the  ark  with  Obed-edom  (1  Ch 
15  24),  but  in  ver  18  the  name  Ib  b^?^,  y't'el, 
Ieikl  (q.v.) 

JEHIEL,  jft-hTel  (^SnTI,  VM'S,  "may  God 
livel"): 

(1)  A  Levite,  one  of  the  musicians  appointed  to 
lay  upon  instruments  at  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark 
Y  David  (1  Ch  16  18.30;  16  5);  JehieU,  i6-hi'M! 

(^SPrr;,  yhl'Hl):  Apatronymicof  thisname  (1  Ch 
26  21.22),  but  Curtis  (Ch,  286-87)  reads  "Jehiel 
[ver  21]  and  his  brethren  Zetham  and  Joel"  (ver  22) ; 
cf  23  8,  where  the  tlu^  seem  to  be  brothers.  See 
(2)  above. 

(2)  A  Gershonite,  head  of  a  Levitical  bouse  (1  Ch 
33  8;  29  8). 

(3)  Son  of  a  Hachmonite;  he  was  "with  the 
king's  [David's]  sons,"  i.e.  their  tutor  (1  Ch  27  32). 

(4)  A  son  of  King  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch  21  2). 

(5)  In  2  Ch  29  14  AV,  where  K»r5  is  ^Jpn-), 
yb^'a,  RV  "Jehuel,"  a  Hermanite  Levite  who  took 
put  in  cleaning  the  temple  in  Heseldidi's  reign. 


(6)  An  overseer  in  Hezekiah'sralgn  (2  Ch  81  13). 

(7)  One  of  the  three  "rulers"  o(  the  temple  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  (2  Ch  86  8). 

(8)  Father  of  Obadiah,  a  returned  exile  (Esr  8 
9)-^'Jezelu8"  of  1  Esd  8  35. 

(9)  Father  of  Shecaniah  (Ezr  10  2)-"Jeelus"  of 

1  Esd  8  92.  He  was  a  "son"  of  Elam,  and  so 
IHx>bab^  Uie  same  as  "Jehiel"  in  Ear  10  26,  one  of 
those  who  had  married  for^a  wives  =  "Jenielua" 
of  1  Esd  0  27. 

(10)  A  "son"  of  Harim,  and  one  of  those  who 
had  married  fordgn  wives  (Ezr  10  21)  =  "Hiered" 
of  1  Esd  9  21. 

(11)  AV  in  1  Ch  9  35-Jeiel  (q.v.  [2]). 

(12)  AV  in  1  Ch  11  44- Jeiel  (q.v.  [3]). 
  David  Francis  Roberts 

JEHIZKIAH,  jB-hiz-kl'a  (injpTn*;,  yhizlfiydha, 
"Jeh  strengthens"):  One  of  the  Epliraimite  chiefs 
(2  Ch  S8  12)  who  with  Obed  are  stud  to  have  op- 
posed the  enslavement  of  the  Judahites  taken  cap- 
tive by  Pekah  in  his  war  against  Ahaz  (c  734  BC). 

JEHOADDAH.  js-h&-ad'a  (RV),  JBHOADAH, 
jfr-hO'a-da  (AV)  (H'^rin';,  yho'adddh,  "Jeh  has  de- 
posed" or  "numbered") :  A  descendant  of  King  Saul 
(1  Ch  8  36),  called  "Jarah"  in  1  Ch  9  42,  where 
LXX  has  'laSi,  /add-H^^ ,  ya'ddh.   See  Jabah. 

JBHOADDAN,  je-hft4d'an  (jr!r\TV],  yhS'addOn, 
meaning  unknown):  In  2  Ch  25  1:  and  K'rB,  AV 
in  2  K  142,  where  KHhIbh  and  RV  are^Jehoad- 
din"  (P'^rP,  yhS*adt^n),  the  mother  of  "Sxag 
Amaziah  of  Judah. 

JEHOADDIN,  je-hft-ad'in.  See  Jehoaddan. 

JEHOAHAZ,  je-ho'ft-haz,  je-hft-a'haz  (TTl^rr;, 
yhd'shdz,  "Jeh  has  grasped":  'I«ax&c»  lOachU; 

2  K  18  1-9): 

(1)  Son  of  Jehu,  and  11th  king  of  Israel.  He  is 
stated  to  have  reigned  17  years. 

Jos  wu  already  aware  (Ant,  IX,  vlll,  6)  of  tbe  chrono- 
logical difficulty  iDvolved  la  the  crose-refereaces  in  va 
1  and  10,  tbe  former  of  which  states  tliftt; 

1.  Chro-  Jehoahaz 'began  to  reign  In  the  23d  year 
nnlnn  Of  Johouh  Of  Jmu,  and  reigned  17  years; 
noiogy  OI  ^ijua  latter  gives  him  a  successor  In 
Reign  Jehoash's  37th  year,  or  14  years  later. 

Jos  alters  the  figure  of  ver  1  to  21;  and. 
to  meet  the  same  difficulty,  the  LXX  (Aldlne  ed)  changes 
37  to  39  In  vor  10.  The  dltBculty  may  be  met  by  sup- 
posing that  Johoahaz  was  sasodated  with  his  father  Jehu 
for  several  years  in  the  government  of  the  country  before 
the  death  of  the  latter,  and  that  these  years  were  counted 
as  a  part  of  bis  reign.  This  view  has  In  Its  favor  the 
fact  that  Jehu  was  an  old  man  when  he  died,  and  may 
have  been  Incapacitated  tor  the  full  discharge  of  m- 
mtnlfltratlve  duues  btfore  the  end  came.  Tbo  accoarttm 
of  Jeboahas  as  sole  ruler  may  be  dated  about  826  BO. 

When  Jehoahaz  came  to  the  throne,  he  foimd  a 
discour^^  and  humiliated  people.   The  territory 
beyond  Jordan,  embracing  2i  tribes, 

2.  Low  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
Condition  had  been  lost  in  warfare  with  the 
of  the  Syrian  king,  Hazael  (2  K  10  32.33). 
Kingdom  A  heavy  annual  subudy  was  stiU  pay- 
able to  Assyria,  as  by  his  tvthex  Jehu. 

The  neighboring  kingdom  of  Judah  was  still  un- 
friendly to  any  member  of  the  house  of  Jehu. 
Elisha  the  prophet,  though  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
influence,  does  not  seem  to  have  done  anything 
toward  tne  stability  of  Jehu's  throne. 

Specially  did  Israel  suffer  during  tliis  reign  from 
the  continuance  of  the  hostility  of  Damascus  (2  K 

IS  3.4.22).  Hazael  had  been  selected, 
8.  Israel  together  with  Jehu,  as  the  instrumoit 
and  Syria    by  which  the  idolatry  of  Israel  was  to 

be  punished  (1  K  19  16).  Later  the 
instruments  of  vengeance  fell  out.  On  Jehu's 
death,  the  pressure  from  the  east  on  Hazael  was 
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greatly  rdiered.  The  (p-eat  conqueror,  Shalma- 
□eaer  II,  had  died,  and  his  son  Samsi-Ramman  IV 
had  to  meet  a  revolt  within  the  empire,  and  was 
busy  with  expeditions  against  Babylon  and  Media 
during  the  12  years  of  his  reign  (824-812  BC) .  Dur- 
ing these  years,  the  kingdoms  of  the  seaboard  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  unmolested.  They  coinoide 
with  the  years  of  Jehoahaz,  and  en>lfun  the  freedom 
which  Hazael  had  to  harass  the  dominioua  of  that 
king. 

Particnian  of  the  several  campaigns  In  vhich  the 
troops  of  Damucus  harassed  Israel  are  not  given.  The 
life  of  EUsha  extended  through  the  3 


4.  The 


reigns  of  Jehoram  (12  years),  Jehu  (28 


„.  ,  rean)  and  Jehoahaz  (12  or  13  years), 

EUsha  into  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  K  13  14).  It 

BnifUMlAtt  1b  therefore  probable  that  In  the  memora- 
^luauucB  j^^^  of  his  Hfe  In  2  K  4-8,  now  one  and 
now  another  king  of  Israel  should  figure, 
and  that  some  of  the  episodes  there  recorded  belong  to 
the  reign  of  Jehoahaz.  There  are  evidences  that  smct 
chronological  order  Is  not  observed  in  the  narrative  of 
EUsha,  e.K.  Goh&zl  appears  in  waiting  on  the  king  of 
Israel  in  b  6,  a/ler  the  account  of  his  leprosy  in  8  27. 
The  tOTlble  siege  of  Samaria  In  ch  7  Is  generally  referred 
to  the  reign  of  Jehoram;  but  no  atmosphere  Is  so  suitable 
to  It  as  ttat  of  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  In  one  of  the  later 
years  of  whom  It  may  have  occurred.  The  statement 
mis  7  that  "the  king  of  Syria  destroyed  them,  and  made 
them  like  the  dust  in  threshli^, ' '  and  the  statistics  there 
given  of  the  depleted  army  of  Jehoahaz,  would  corre- 
■pond  with  the  state  of  things  Uiat  siege  Iniplles.  In  this 
nse  the  Ben-badad  of  2  K  6  31  would  be  the  son  of 
Haiael  OS  8>. 

Jehoahas,  like  lus  father,  maintuned  the  calf- 
worship  in  Bethel  and  Dan,  and  revived  also  the 

cult  of  the  Ash^uh,  a  form  of  Canaan- 
fi.  Hia  itish  idolatry  intixxluced  by  Ahab 
IdoUti7       (1  K  16  33).   It  centered  round  a 

sacred  tree  or  polcj  and  was  probably 
connected  with  phallic  worship  (cf  1  K  16  13, 
where  Maacah,  mothn  of  Asa,  is  said  to  have  "made 
an  abonunable  inuige  for  an  Asherah"  in  Jerus). 

The  close  of  this  dark  reign,  however,  is  bright- 
ened by  a  partial  reform.   In  his  distress,  we  are 

told,  "Jehoahaz  besought  Jeh,  and 
6.  Partial  Jeh  hearkened  unto  him^'  f2  K  18  4). 
Reform       If  the  sie^e  of  Samaria  in  ch  6  belong 

to  his  reign,  we  might  connect  this 
with  his  wearing  "sackcloUi  witliin  upon  his  flesh" 
(yer  30) — an  act  of  humiliation  only  accidentally 
discovraed  by  the  rending  of  hia  garments.  Ver 
5  goes  on  to  say  that  "Jeh  gave  Israel  a  saviour,  so 
that  they  went  out  from  under  the  hand  of  the 
Syrians.  The  "saviour"  may  refer  to  Joash, 
under  whom  the  deliverance  began  (13  25),  or  to 
Jeroboam  II,  of  whom  it  is  declared  that  by  him 
God  "saved"  Israel  (U  27).  Others  take  it  to 
refer  to  Ramman-nirari  III,  king  of  Assyria,  whose 
conquest  ai  Damascus  made  posidUe  the  victories 
ot  these  kin^   See  Jehoash. 

W.  Shaw  Caldecott 
(2)  A  king  of  Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Josiah; 
reigned  three  months  and  was  deposed,  608  BC. 
CaSed  "ShaUum"  in  Jer  32  11;  cf  1  Ch  3  16. 
The  story  of  his  reign  is  told  in  2  K  28  30-35, 
and  in  a  briefs*  accoimt  in  2  Ch  36  1-3.  The 
historian  of  2  K  characterises  his  reign  as  evil; 
2  Ch  passes  no  viadict  upon  him.  On  the  death 
of  his  lather  in  battle,  which  threw  the  realm  into 
confusion,  he,  though  a  younger  son  (cf  2  K  23  31 
with  SS  36;  1  Ch  8  15  makes  him  the  fourth 
son  oi  Josiah),  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  "the 
peofde  of  the  land,"  the  same  who  had  secured 
the  acces^on  to  his  father;  see  under  Josiah. 
Perhaps,  as  upholders  of  the  sterling  old  Davidic 
idea,  wUch  his  father  had  carried  out  so  well,  they 
saw  in  him  a  better  hope  for  its  intwrity  than  in 
his  elder  brother  Jehoiskim  (Eliudm),  whose 
tyrannical  tendencies  may  already  have  been  too 
^iparent.  The  prophets  also  seem  to  have  set 
■tore  by  him,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  sympathetic 


mentions  of  him  in  Jer  SS  11  and  Esk  19  3.4. 
His  career  was  too  sbcnt,  however,  to  make  any 
marked  impression  on  the  history  of  Judah. 

Jonah's  ill-advised  meddling  with  the  de«gna 
of  Pharaoh-necoh  (see  under  Josiah)  had  had,  in 
fact,  the  ill  effect  of  plunging  Judah  again  into  the 
vortex  of  oriental  politics,  from  which  it  had  long 
been  comparatively  free.  The  Egyp  king  imme- 
diately concluded  that  so  presumptuous  a  state 
must  not  be  left  in  his  rear  unpunished.  Arrived 
at  Riblah  on  his  Mesopotsmian  expedition,  he  put 
Jehoahaz  in  bond&  and  later  carried  him  piison^ 
to  E^ypt,  where  he  died;  raised  his  brother 
boiakim  to  the  throne  aa  a  vassal  king;  and  im- 
posed on  the  realm  a  fine  of  a  hundred  talents  of 
silver  and  a  talent  of  gold.  So  the  fortunes  of  the 
Judaean  state,  so  soon  after  Josiah's  good  reign, 
b^an  their  melancholy  change  for  the  worse. 

John  Franklin  Gendnq 

(3)  In  2  Ch  SI  17;  S5  23-'Ahaziah,  king  of 
Judah  (q.v.)  (2  K  8  25  ff;  2  Ch  as  1  ff). 

JEHOASH^  jfr-hd'ash,  the  uncontracted  form  of 
JOASH  (iD^in-',  jrhd'ash,  tj^fi"*,  yS'Osh,  "Jeh 
hath  bestowed";  cf  2  K  11  2.21;  IS  1  19;  2  Ch 
34  1.  etc;  'ImAs,  Idda): 

(1)  The  9th  Idns  of  Judah;  son  of  Ahaziah  and 
^biah,  a  woman  ta  Beetaheba  (2  K  11-lS;  2  Ch 
SS  10— -S4  27).  Jehoash  was  7  years  old  at  his 
acceenon,  and  rdgned  40  years.  His  accesrioa 
may  be  placed  in  852  BC.  Some  include  in  the 
years  of  nis  r«gn  the  6  years  of  Athaliah's  usur- 
pation. 

When,  on  Athaliah's  usurpation  of  the  throne, 
she  massacred  the  royal  princes,  J.  was  saved  from 

her  unnatural  fury  by  the  action  of  his 
1.  Hia  aunt  Jehosheba,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada, 
Early  the  high  priest  (2  K  11  1.2;  2  Ch 
Preon^  SS  10.11).  During  6  years  he  was  con- 
vation         eealed  in  the  house  of  Jehoiada,  which 

adjoined  the  temple;  hence  is  said  to 
have  been  "hid  in  the  house  of  Jeh" — a  perfectly 
legitimate  use  of  the  phrase  according  to  tne  idiom 
of  the  time. 

During  t^ese  formative  years  of  J.'s  early  life,  he 
was  under  the  moral  and  spiritual  influoice  of 

Jehoiada — a  man  of  lofty  character 
S.  The  and  devout  spirit.  At  the  end  of  6 
Counter-  years,  a  counter-revolution  was  plan- 
Revolution   ned  by  Jehoiada,  and  was  successfully 

carried  out  on  a  Sabbath,  tCt  one  of  the 
great  festivals.  The  accounts  of  this  revolution 
in  K  and  Ch  supplement  each  other,  but  though 
tile  Levitical  interest  of  the  Chronicler  is  apparent 
in  the  de^dls  to  which  he  ^vee  prominence,  the 
narratives  do  not  necessarily  collide,  as  has  ottea 
been  represented.  The  event  was  prepared  for  by 
the  young  king  being  privately  exhibited  to  the  5 
captains  of  the  "executioners"  (RV  "Carites")  and 
"runners"  (2  K  11  4;  2  Ch  28  1).  These  en- 
tered into  covenant  with  Jehoiada,  and,  by  his 
direction,  summoned  the  Levites  from  Judah  (2 
Ch  33  2),  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
guarding  the  palace  and  the  person  of  the  king. 
In  these  dispositions  both  the  royal  body-guard 
and  the  Levites  seem  to  have  had  their  parts. 
J.  next  appears  standing  on  a  platform  in  front  of 
the  temple,  the  law  of  the  testimony  in  his  hand 
and  the  crown  upon  his  head.  Amid  acclamations, 
he  is  anointed  king.  Atfaaliah,  rushing  on  the  scene 
with  cries  of  "treason"  (see  Athaliah),  is  driven 
forth  and  sltun.  A  new  covenant  is  made  between 
Jeh  and  the  king  and  people,  and^  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony,  a  great  procession  is  formed,  and 
the  king  is  conducted  with  honor  to  the  royal  house 
(2  K  11  19;  2  Ch  S8  20).  Thus  auspiciouBly  did 
the  new  reign  begin. 
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Grown  to  manhood  (cf  tbe  age  of  his  son  Anaaziah, 
2  K  14  25),  J.  married  two  wives,  and  by  them 
had  sons  and  daughters  (2  Ch  24  3). 
8.  Repair  His  great  concern  at  this  period,  how- 
ot  the  ever,  was  the  repair  of  the  temple — 
Temide  the  "house  of  Jeh" — ^which  in  the 
xeign  of  Athaliah  had  been  broken 
up  in  many  maces,  plundered,  and  allowed  to 
become  dilapidated  (2  K  U  5.12;  2  Ch  M  7). 
To  meet  the  expense  of  ita  restoration,  the  king 
gave  orders  that  all  monies  coming  into  tne  temple, 
whether  dues  or  voluntary  offerings,  should  be 
appropriated  for  this  piu*po6e  (2  K  IS  4),  and 
from  the  accoimt  in  Ch  would  seem  to  have  con- 
templated a  revival  of  tbe  half-shekel  tax  appointed 
by  Moses  for  the  construction  of  tbe  twemacle 
(2  Ch  24  5.6;  ef  Ex  SO  11-16;  S8  25).  To  en- 
fcHTce  this  impost  would  have  involved  a  new  census, 
and  the  mem<Hy  of  the  judementa  which  attended 
David's  former  attempt  of  this  kind  may  well  have 
had  a  deterrent  effect  on  Jehoiada  and  the  priest- 
hood. "The  Levites  hastened  it  not,"  it  is  declwed 
(2  Ch  24  6). 

Time  passed,  and  in  the  23d  year  of  the  king's 
leigD  (his  30th  year),  it  was  found  that  the  breaches 
of  the  house  had  still  not  been  repaired. 
4.  A  Rew  A  new  plan  was  adopted.  It  was 
Kqpedient  arranged  that  a  chest  with  a  hole 
bored  in  its  lid  should  be  set  up  on  the 
ri^t  aide  of  the  altar  in  the  temple-court^  under 
the  care  of  two  persons,  one  tbe  king's  scribe,  the 
other  an  officer  of  the  high  priest,  and  that  the 
people  should  be  invited  to  bring  voluntarily^  their 
half-«hekel  tax  or  other  offerings,  and  put  it  in  this 
box(2K12fi;  2Cfa24  8.9).  Gifto  from  woi^ 
shippers  who  did  not  insit  the  altar  were  received 
by  pneeta  at  the  gate,  and  brought  to  the  box. 
TTie  expedient  proved  brilliantly  successfuL  Tbe 
people  cheerfully  responded,  lai^  sums  were  con- 
tributed, the  money  was  honestly  expended,  and 
the  temple  was  thoroughly  renovated.  There  re- 
mained even  a  surplus,  with  which  gold  and  silver 
vessels  were  made,  or  replaced,  for  tbe  use  of  the 
temple.  Jehoiada  8  long  and  useful  life  seems  to 
have  closed  soon  after. 

^th  the  death  of  this  good  man,  it  soon  became 
endoit  that  the  strongest  pillar  of  the  state  was 
removed.  It  is  recorded  that  "J.  did 
6.  The  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of 
King's  Do-  Jeh  aX\  his  days  wherein  Jehoiada  the 
clension  raieet  instructed  him"  (2  K  12  2), 
but  after  Jehoiada  had  been  honor- 
ably int^red  in  the  sepulchers  of  tbe  kings  (2  Ch 
24  16),  a  sad  declension  became  manifest,  lite 
princes  of  Judah  came  to  J.  and  expressed  their 
wish  for  greater  freedom  in  worship  than  had  been 
permitted  them  bj;  the  aged  priest.  With  weak 
complaisance,  the  king  "hearkened  unto  them"  (ver 
17).  Soon  idols  and  Asherabs  began  to  be  set  up 
in  Jerua  and  the  other  cities  of  Judah.  Unnamed 
prophets  raised  thdr  protests  in  vun.  The  high 
priest  Zechariah,  a  worthy  son  of  Jehoiada,  testi- 
fied in  his  place  that  as  the  nation  had  forsaken 
Jeh,  he  also  would  forsake  it,  and  that  disaster 
would  follow  (vet  20).  Wrathful  at  the  rebuke, 
the  king  gave  orders  that  Zechariah  should  be  stoned 
with  stones  in  the  temple-court  (ver  21).  This  was 
done,  and  the  act  of  sacril^,  murder,  and  ingrati- 
tude was  perpetrated  to  i^ich  Jesus  seems  to  refer 
in  Mt  88  35;  Lk  11  51  ("son  of  Barachiah"  in  the 
former  passage  is  probably  an  early  copyist's  gloss 
through  confusion  with  the  prophet  Zechariah). 

The  high  priest's  dying  words,  "Jeh  look  upon 
it,  and  reouire  it,"  soon  found  an  answer.  Within 
a  year  of  Zechanah's  death,  the  armies  of  Hazael, 
ihe  Syrian  king,  were  ravfMsing  and  layiiw  waste 
Judah.   The  city  of  Gath  fell,  and  a  battle,  toe  place 
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of  which  is  not  given,  placed  Jems  at  the  mercy 
of  the  foe  (2  K  12  17;  2  Ch  24  23.24).    To  save 

the  capital  from  the  indignity 
6.  Calami-  foreign  occupation,  J.,  then  in  dire 
ties  and  sickness,  collected  all  the  hallowed 
Assassi-  things  ca  the  temple,  and  ail  the  gold 
nation  of  the  palace,  and  sent  them  to  Ha- 
zael (2  K  IS  17.18).  This  faUuie  of 
his  policy,  in  both  church  and  state,  excited  such 
popular  feeling  a^nst  J.,  that  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  assasnnate  lum.  His  physical  suffer- 
ings won  for  him  no  sympathy,  and  two  of  bis  own 
omcers  slew  him,  while  asleep,  in  the  fortress  of 
Millo,  where  he  was  paymg  a  visit  (ver  20).  He 
was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  the  royal 
sepulchers,  as  Jehoiada  had  been  (2  Ch  24  25). 

J.  is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Amasiah  (2  K  14 
1;  2  Ch  25  25).  His  contemporaries  in  Israel  were 
Jehoahas  (2  E  18  1)  and  Jehoash  (2  K  IS  10). 

(2)  Tbe  son  of  Jehoahaz,  and  12th  king  of  Israel 
(2  K  18  10-25;  14  8-16;  2  Ch  25  17-24).  Je- 
hoash reigned  for  16  years.  His  acces- 
1.  Accession  sion  maylw  placed  in  813  BC.  There 
ud  ^ign  were  almost  simultaneous  changes  in 
the  sovereignties  of  Judah  and  of  As- 
syria— ^Amaziah  succeedmg  to  ihe  throne  of  Judah 
in  the  2d  year  of  J.,  and  Ramman-nirari  III  coming 
to  the  throne  of  Assyria  in  811  BC — ^which  had 
important  effects  on  the  history  of  Israel  in  this 
reign. 

Dunn^  the  three  previous  reigns,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, Ehaha  had  been  the  prophet  of  Jeh  to  Israel. 

He  was  now  aged  and  on  his  deathbed. 
S.  BUsha  Hearing  of  his  illness,  tbe  young  king 
and  came  to  Dothan,  where  the  prophet 

Jehoash      was,  and  had  a  touching  interview  with 

him.  His  affectionate  exclamation, 
"My  father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and 
the  horsemen  thereof"  (2  K  IS  14;  cf  2  12),  casts 
a  pleasing  light  upon  his  character.  On  his  lips 
tbe  words  had  another  meaning  than  they  bore 
when  used  by  Elisha  himself  at  Elijah's  tranEuation. 
Then  they  referred  to  the  "appearance"  which 
parted  Elisha  from  his  master;  now  th»r  referred 
to  the  great  service  rendered  bv  the  prophet  to  the 
kingdom.  Not  only  had  £llisha  repei^iedly  saved 
the  armies  of  Israel  from  the  ambushes  prepared 
for  them  by  the  Svrians  (2  K  6  8-23),  but  he  had 
given  assurance  of  the  relief  of  the  CM)ital  when  it 
was  at  its  worst  extremity  (6  24  ff).  To  J.,  Elisha's 
OTesence  was  indeed  in  place  of  chariots  and  horse. 
The  truth  was  anew  demonstrated  by  the  pronuse 
which  the  dying  prophet  now  made  to  him.  Direct- 
ing J.  in  the  symbolical  action  of  the  shooting  of 
cert^  arrowsj  ne  predicted  three  victories  over  the 
Syrians — the  first  at  Aphek,  now  FiJb,  on  the  E.  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee — and  more  would  have  been 
granted,  had  the  faith  of  the  king  risen  to  the  oppor- 
tunity tnen  afforded  him  (6  15-19). 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  by  the  annals  of 
Assyria  on  the  circumstances  which  may  have  made 

these  victories  of  J.  possible.  Ram- 
S.  Assyria  man-nirari  III,  who  succeeded  to  the 
and  throne  in  811  BC,  made  an  expedition 

Damascus    against  Damascus,  Edom  and  Fhilistia, 

in  bis  account  of  which  he  says:  "I  shut 
up  the  king  [of  Syria]  in  his  chief  city,  Damascus. 
....  He  clasped  my  feet,  and  gave  himself  up. 
....  His  countl^  wealth  and  goods  I  seized 
in  Damascus."  With  the  Syrian  power  t^us 
broken  during  the  remainder  of  this  rula^s  reign 
of  27  years,  it  ma]r  be  xmderstood  how  J.  should  be 
able  to  recover,  as  it  is  stated  he  did,  the  cities  wluch 
Ben-hadad  had  taken  from  his  father  Jehoahaz 
(2  K  IS  25).  Schrader  and  others  see  in  this 
Assyr  ruler  the  "saviour"      Israel  alluded  to  in 
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2  K  18  5;  more  usually  the  reference  is  taken  to 
be  to  J.  himself,  and  to  Jeroboam  II  (cf  2  K  14  27). 

The  epitome  of  J.'s  reign  is  veiy  brirf,  but  the 
favorabu  impreeBun  formed  of  him  from  the  acts 
of_£liaha  is  strengthened  by  another 

4.  Wu  gained  from  the  EiBtory  of  Amaziah 
with  Judah  of  Judah  (2  K  14  8-16;    2  Ch  25 

17-24),  For  the  purpose  of  a  southern 
campaign,  Amaxiah  had  hired  a  large  contingent 
of  troops  from  Samaria.  Being  sent  back  unem- 
ployed^  these  mercenaries  committed  ravages  on 
their  way  home,  for  which,  apparently,  no  redress 
was  given.  On  the  first  challenge  of  the  king  of 
Judu,  J.  magnanimously  refused  the  call  to  arms, 
but  CO  Amaxiah  peraistmg,  the  peace  establishea 
nearly  80  years  before  by  Jenoshaphat  (I  K  22  44) 
was  broken  at  the  battle  of  Beth-shemesh,  in  which 
Amaziah  was  defeated  and  captured.  Jerus  opened 
its  gates  to  the  victor,  and  was  despoiled  of  all  its 
treasure,  both  of  palace  and  temple.  A  portion  of 
the  waif  was  broken  down,  and  hostages  for  future 
behavior  were  taken  to  Samaria  (2  K  14  13.14). 

J.  did  not  long  survive  his  crowning  victory,  out 
Irft  a  resuscitated  state,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  subsequent  rule  which  raised 

5.  Chancter  Israel  to  the  zenith  of  its  power.  Jos 

gives  J.  a  high  character  for  godliness, 
but,  like  each  of  his  predecessors,  he  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Jeroboam  I  in  permitting,  if  not  en- 
coun^mg,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves.  Hence 
his  conduct  is  pronounced  "evil"  by  the  historian 
(2  K  IS  11).  He  was  succeeded  by  hia  son 
Jooboam  11.  W.  Shaw  Caldbcotf 

J|EHOHA]fAIT»  j6-h6-ha'nan  ajnin*;,  ykS})A- 
ndn,  "Jeh  is  [or  has  been]  gracious"): 

(1)  A  Korahite  doorkeeper  in  David's  reign,  "son" 
of  Meshelemiah  (1  Ch  26  3).  LXX,  Luc,  has 
"Jehonathan." 

(2)  One  of  the  five  captains  over  King  Jehoaha- 
phat's  army  (2  Ch  17  15),  probably  father  of 
Ishmael,  "son  of  J."  (2  Ch  23  1). 

(3)  Ezr  10  6  (AV  has  "Johanan")  =  "Johanan"  of 
Xeh  12  22.23=  "Jonathan"  of  Neh  12  11,  "son"  of 
Eliashib  (Ezr  10  6;  but  "grandson"  in  Neh  12  11). 
He  was  high  priest  in  Ezra  s  time=  "Jonas"  in  1  Esd 
9  1  (AV  "Joanan"). 

(4)  One  of  those  who  had  married  fraeign  wives 
(Ezr  1028)  =  "Joannes"  RV,  "Johannes"  AV  (1  Esd 
9  29). 

(5)  Son  of  Tobiafa,  the  Ammonite,  Nehemiah's 
opponent  (Neh  $  18,  AV  "Johanan"). 

(6)  Head  of  the  priestly  family  of  Amariah  (Neh 
IS  13). 

(7)  A  priest  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  walls 
of  Jerus  (Neh  U  42). 

(8)  The  name  in  the  Heb  of  2  Ch  38  12.  See 
Johanan,  (7).  David  Francis  RoBEsra 

JBHOIACHIN,  je-hoi'arkin  (r?^^.  VhSyd- 
ihtn,  "Jeh  will  uphoki";  called  also '"Jeconiah"  in 
1  Ch  8  16;  Jer  24  1;  n^??*;,  ykhonyOh,  "Jeh 
will  be  Btedfast,"  and  "Coniah"  in  Jer  22  24.28: 
^1^;?,  kony&hH,  "Jeh  has  upheld  him";  'Imuul^ 
Idakeim) :  A  king  of  Judah;  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoiakim;  reigned  three  months  and  surrendered 
_to  Nebuchadnezzar;  was  carded  to  Babylon,  where, 
after  being  there  37  years  a  prisoner,  he  died. 

The  story  of  his  reign  is  told  in  2  K  24  8-16, 
and  more  briefly  in  2  Ch  36  9-10.  Then,  after  the 
reign  of  hia  successor  Zedekiah  and 
L.  Sources  the  final  deportation  are  narrated,  the 
account  of  his  release  from  prison  37 
years  afterward  and  the  honor  done  him  iagiven  as 
the  final  paragraph  of  2  K  (26  27-30).  Thesame 


thing  is  told  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Jer  (62  31-34). 
Neither  for  this  reign  nor  for  the  succeedmg  is  there 
the  usual  reference  to  state  annaU;  these  seem  to 
have  been  discontinued  after  Jehoiakim.  In  Jer 
22  24-30  there  is  a  final  pronouncement  on  tJiis 
king,  not  so  much  Upon  the  man  as  upon  his  inevi- 
table fate,  and  a  preatction  that  no  descendant  of  his 
shall  ever  have  prosperous  rule  in  Judah. 

Of  the  brief  reign  of  J.  thwe  is  little  to  tell.  It 
was  raUier  a  historic  landmark  than  a  reign;  but 

its  year,  597  BC,  was  im|>ortant  as  the 
2.  JUa  date  of  the  first  deportation  of  Jewish 
Reign         captives  to  Babylon  (unless  we  except 

the  company  of  hostages  carried  away 
in  Jehoiakim's  3d  f4th}  year,  Dnl  1  1-7).  His 
coming  to  the  throne  was  just  at  or  near  the  time 
when  Nebuchadnezzar's  servants  were  besi^ng 
Jerus;  and  when  the  Chaldaean  king's  arrival  in 
person  to  superintend  the  si^e  made  apparent  the 
futility  of  resistance,  J.  surrendered  to  him,  with 
all  the  royal  household  and  the  court.  He  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Babylon,  and  with  him  ten 
thouund  captives^  comprising  all  the  better  and 
sturdier  element  of  the  people  from  prince  to  crafts- 
man, leading  onty  the  poorer  sort  to  constitute  the 
body  of  the  nation  under  his  successor  Zedekiah. 
With  the  prisoners  were  carried  away  also  the  most 
valuable  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  rc^al 
palace. 

Ever  since  Isaiah  fostered  the  birth  and  education 
of  a  spiritually-minded  remnant,  for  him  the  vital 

hope  of  Israel,  the  growth  and  influ- 
8.  The  Two  ence  of  this  elonent  in  the  nation 
Elements     has  been  discernible,  as  well  in  the 

persecution  it  has  roused  (see  under 
Manasbeh),  as  in  its  fiber  of  sound  progress.  It 
ia  aa  if  a  sober  sanity  of  reflection  were  curing  the 
people  of  their  empty  idolatries.  The  feeling  is 
well  expressed  in  such  a  passage  as  Hab  2  18-20. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  power  of  this  spiritual  Israel 
has  been  latent,  or  at  beat  mingled  and  pervasive 
among  the  various  occupations  and  interests  of  the 
people.  The  surrender  of  Jeholachin  brings  about 
a  segmentation  of  Israel  on  an  unheard-of  principle: 
not  the  high  and  low  in  wealth  or  social  position, 
but  the  weight  and  worth  of  all  classes  on  the  one 
side,  who  are  marked  for  deportation,  and  the  refuse 
element  of  all  classes  on  the  other^  who  are  l^t  at 
home.  With  which  element  of  this  strange  sifting 
Jeremiah's  wophetic  hopes  are  identified  appears 
in  his  parable  of  the  Good  and  Bad  Figs  (Jer  24) ,  in 
which  he  predicts  spiritual  integrity  and  upbuilding 
to  the  captives,  and  to  the  home-staying  remainder, 
shame  and  calamity.  Later  on,  he  writes  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon,  advising  them  to  make  themselves 
at  home  and  oe  good  citizens  (Jer  29  1-10) .  Aa  for 
the  hapless  king,  "this  man  Coniah,"  who  is  to  be 
their  captive  chief  in  a  strange  land,  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  him  in  a  strain  in  whi^  the  stem  sense  of 
Jeh's  inexorable  purpose  ia  mingled  with  tender  sym- 
pathy aa  he  predicts  that  this  man  shall  never  have 
a  descendant  on  David's  throne  (Jer  22  24-30). 
It  is  as  if  he  said,  All  as  Jeh  has  ordained,  but — the 
pity  of  it! 

In  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  successor, 
perhaps  by  testamentary  edict  of  Nebuchadnezzar 

himself,  a  strange  thing  occurred. 
4.  Thirty-  J.,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
seven  Years  hostage  prisoner  for  his  people,  was 
Later  released  from  prison,  honcured  above 

ail  the  other  kin^  in  simitar  case,  and 
thenceforth  to  the  end  of  his  life  had  hia  portion  at 
the  royal  table  (2  K  26  27-30;  Jer  62  31-34). 
This  act  of  clemency  may  have  been  due  to  some 
Buch  good  influence  at  court  as  is  described  in  the 
Book  of  Dnl;  but  also  it  was  a  tribute  to  the  good 
conduct  ai  that  better  element  of  the  peopk  of 
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which  he  was  hostage  and  representative.  It  was 
the  last  event  of  Judaean  royalty;  and  suggestive 
for  the  glimme  it  seems  to  afford  of  a  people  whom 
the  Second  Isaiah  could  address  as  redeemed  and 
foi^ven,  and  of  a  king  taken  from  durance  and  judg- 
ment (cf  Isa  53  8),  whose  career  makes  stran^e^ 
wid  the  things  that  aro  said  of  the  mysterious 
"Servant  of  Jen."       John  Frankuh  Oenuno 

JEHOIADA,  i6-hoi'arKla  (TT^n^,  yhOySdha\ 
"Jeh  knows";  *Im6m,  Iddde): 

(1)  Father  of  Benaiah,  the  captain  of  David's 
body-guanl  (2  S  8  18;  20  23;  U  20.22;  1  K  1 
8,  etc).  J.  was  "the  son  of  a  valiant  man  of  Kab- 
seel"  (2  S  2S  20),  but  commentators  read  with 
LXX  and  Ewald,  "Benaiah  (the  son  of  Jehoiada) 
a  man  of  valour."  Kabzeel  was  a  town  belonging 
to  Judah  on  the  border  of  Edom  in  the  S.  (Josh 
16  21).  In  1  Ch  27  5,  we  read  "Benaiah,  the  son 
of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  chie^"  RV,  but  RVm  has 
"chief  minister"  wrongly.  Yet  J.  is  nowhere  else 
called  a  priest  or  even  a  Levite,  though  in  I  Ch 
13  27  (Heb  28)  a  J.  is  mentioned  as  a  military 
"leader  of  the  bouse  of  Aaron,"  who  came  to  David 
to  Hebron  with  otb»  members  of  the  house  of  Levi. 
In  1  Ch  27  34  there  is  named  among  David's 
counsellors,  "J.  the  son  of  Beniuah,"  where  some 
commentators  would  read  with  two  MSS,  "B.,  the 
son  of  J."  though  Curtis,  Crit.  and  Exeget.  Comm. 
on  the  Books  of^  Ch,  295,  keeps  the  MT. 

(2)  Priest  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah,  Queen 
Athaliah,  and  Jehoaah  (Joash)  of  Judah  (2  K  11 
4—12  16  [Heb  17]-2  Ch  23  1— 2i  14:  2  Ch  22 
11:  24  14-16.17-20.22.25).  In  2  K  12  10  (Heb 
11)  he  is  called  "high  priest,"  and  is  the  first  to 
be  given  that  title,  out  as  the  jviest  lived  in  the 
temple,  there  is  no  meaning  in  saying  that  he  "came 
up.  so  commentators  omit  the  words,  "and  the 
dhief  priest."  According  to  2  Ch  23  11,  he  had 
married  Jehoehabeath  (sJehosheba),  the  daughter 
of  the  king,  i.e.  Jehoram. 

(a)  The  account  in  2  Ch  33  1-21  differs  in  many 
Teq>ect8  from  that  in  2  K  11  4-20,  but  even  the 
latter  has  its  problems,  and  Stade 
1.  Jehoiada  (_ZATW,  1885,  280  ff)  pointed  out 
and  the  two  sources  in  it.  This  view  is  ac- 
Revolt  cepted  by  many.  A  reader  is  struck 
against  at  once  by  the  double  reference  to  the 
Athaliah  death  of  Athaliah  (vs  16.20)»  and  the 
construction  of  the  Heb  for  "making 
a  covenant"  is  different  in  ver  4  from  that  in  ver 
17.  Stade  holds  that  tiiere  ia  one  narrative  in 
11  4-12.186-20  and  another  in  vs  13-18a. 

In  the  first.  J.  makes  an  agreement  with  the  cap- 
tains of  the  foreign  body-guard,  and  arranges  that 
both  the  incoming  and  outgoinf^  temple-guard  shall 
be  kept  in  the  temple  at  the  time  when  the  guard 
should  be  changed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  also  that 
the  yoimg  prince,  Jehoasfa,  who  had  been  kept  in 
hiding,  shall  be  proclumed.  The  captuns  do  this, 
and  the  prince  is  crowned  and  proclaimed  (vs  4-12). 
Then  officers  are  set  up  in  the  temple,  and  Jehoash 
is  taken  to  the  royal  palace  and  enthroned.  The 
revolt  proves  popular  with  the  people  of  Jerus  and 
those  of  the  district,  and  Athaliah  is  slain  in  the 
palace. 

But  there  are  ditDcultlea  In  this  narrative,  though  the 
above  gives  the  trend  of  oventa;  ver  5  refers  to  a  third 
ot  the  Ctuard  who  "came  In  on  the  sabbath,"  and  ver  7 
to  two  companies  who  "go  forth  od  the  sabbath";  the 
Heb  fa,  "they  that  enter  the  sabbath"  and  "they  that 
go  out  of  the  sabbath."  Ver  9  makes  clear  the  connec- 
tion between  vb  5  and  7.  But  ver  6  Introduces  a  diffi- 
culty: It  seems  to  denote  a  division  of  those  who  "enter" 
Into  three  divisions,  I.e.  the  two  In  ver  6  and  one  In  ver  5. 


If  ver  0  be  omitt'ed,  as  Is  proposed  by  many,  this  diffl- 

..... 

ly  1 

who  enter  the  sabbath  "  are  tbose  wbo  leave  tne  temple 
and  enter  their  quarters  at  the  beginning  ot  the  Sabbath, 


nilty  vanishes.  But  there  still  remains  the  question 
of  the  cfaaneo  of  Kuards.  Commentators  say  that  "  thvy 
who  enter  the  sabbath  "  are  those  who  leave  the  temple 


presumably,  while  "those  who  go  out"  are  thoae  who  lean 
their  quarters  to  mount  guard.  This  U  not  impossible 
as  an  explanation  of  the  Heb.  It  Is  further  believed  that 
the  guard  at  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath  waa  double  that 
on  other  days.  The  other  explanation,  held  by  older 
commentators  Is  that  on  the  Sabbath  the  guard  was  only 
half  Its  usual  size;  this  gives  another  meaning  to  the 
Heb  phrases.  On  the  other  hand.  It  may  be  held  that 
the  revolt  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that 
the  doubl&4lzed  guard  was  kept  by  J.  even  after  the 
usiial-slBed  one  luta  come  to  take  their  place.  It  should 
be  added  tiiat  WeUhausen  proposed  to  read  DIT^ 
"armlets"  (cflsa  8  t9},tOT  tVTXS  V'dhiUh). 

"testimony."  In  ver  12;  and  In  ver  IS  the  words  "and 
all  the  people  of  Hia  land"  are  held  to  be  an  addltlcm. 

(&)  The  2d  narrative  (vs  13-18a)  be^ns  suddenly. 
Presumably  its  earlier  part  was  identical  with  the 
earlier  part  of  the  1st  narrative,  unless  ver  6  was  a 
part  onginally  of  this  2d  account.  Athaliah  hears 
the  noise  of  Uie  people  (ver  13,  where  "the  guard" 
is  a  gloss  and  so  to  be  omitted),  and  comes  to  the 
temple,  where  she  witnesses  the  revolt  and  cries, 
"Treaaonl  treasonl"  J.  orders  her  to  be  put  forth 
(omit  "between  the  ranks"  in  ver  15),  so  that  she 
should  not  be  slain  in  the  temple,  and  she  is  murdered 
at  one  of  the  palace  entrances  (ver  16,  where  RV, 
following  LXX  of  2  Ch  33  15,  ti*  the  first  sentence 
wrongly:  it  should  be  "So  they  hud  Imnda  on  her"). 
J.  then  makes  the  king  and  the  people  enter  into  a 
solemn  covenant  to  be  Jeh's  people,  and  the  result  ia 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Baal,  and  Hxe  death 
of  Mattan,  its  priest  (vs  17.18o).  This  2d  narrative 
^ves  a  reli^ous  significance  to  the  revolt,  but  it  is 
mcomplete.  The  other  narrative  presents  a  very 
naturu  course  o£  events,  for  it  was  absolutely  necea* 
sary  for  J.  to  secure  the  alle^anoecrf  therojnufineign 
body-guard. 

(e)  The  account  tn  2  Ch  S8  1-21,  though  following 
that  of  2  K  In  the  main,  differs  from  It  conaideiably. 
The  guard  Is  here  composed  ot  Levltea;  It  does  not  men- 
tion the  foreign  body-ffuard.  and  relates  how  the  revolt 
was  planned  with  the  Lievltea  ot  the  cities  of  Judah — a 
method  which  would  have  become  known  to  Athaliah 
and  for  which  she  would  have  made  preparations,  no 
doubt.  Ch  makes  It  a  wholly  religious  movement,  while 
2  K  gives  two  points  of  view.  The  value  of  the  Chroni- 
cler's account  depends  largely  on  one's  estimate  of  t^ 
Books  of  Ch  ana  one's  views  as  to  the  development  erf 
the  Jewish  priestly  system.  A.  Tan  Boonaoier,  L4 
taetrdoce  UwUittue  dan*  laloiet  datu  rkUtoir*  du  HShnux, 
S3-100,  defendB  the  account  in  2  Ch. 

The  part  which  J.  played  in  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  buildings  Is  described  in  2  K  11  21 — IS  16 

(Heb  13  1-17)  |2  Ch  34  1-14.  Here 
2.  Jehoiada  a^ain  the  narratives  of  2  K  and  2  Ch ' 
and  the  differ  to  a  large  extent. 
Restoration  (a)  According  to  2  K  (i)  the  priests 
of  the  are  commanded  by  Jehoash  to  devote 
Temple       the  dues  or  free-will  offerings  of  the 

people  to  repairing  the  breaches  in  the 
temple.  They  fail  to  do  so,  and  (ii)  J.  is  sum- 
moned by  the  kin^  and  rebuked.  Then  (iii)  a  new 
regulation  ia  put  into  force:  the  offerings,  except 
the  guilt  offerings  and  ffln  offerings,  are  no  longer 
to  be  given  to  the  priests,  but  to  be  put  into  a  chest 
provided  in  the  temple  for  the  purpose,  (iv)  The 
money  got  in  this  way  is  devoted  to  repurii^  the 
temple,  but  (t)  none  w  it  is  used  to  provide  temple 
vessels. 

(6)  Ch,  on  the  other  hand,  (i)  relates  that  the 
priests  and  Levites  are  commanded  to  go  through 
Judah  to  collect  the  necessary  money.  "They  "has- 
tened it  not."  Then  (ii)  J.  is  summoned  to  account 
for  this  disobedience,  and  (iii)  a  chest  is  put  outside 
the  temple  to  receive  the  tax  ctHnmanded  by  Moses, 
(iv)  This  the  people  pay  willingly,  and  the  temple 
is  repaired,  "rhere  is  such  a  surplus  that  (v)  there 
is  money  also  to  provide  vessels  for  the  temple. 

It  is  at  least  questionable  whether  the  additions 
in  2  Ch  are  trustworthy:  the  contradictions  against 
2  K  are  clear,  and  the  latter  gives  tba  moreukdy 
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narrative,  although  Van  Hoonacker  (op.  cit.,  101- 
14)  defends  the  former. 

According  to  2  Ch  24  IS,  J.  lived  to  be  130  years 
old,  and  was  buried  among  the  kings — a  unique 
distinction. 

(3)  AV  in  Neh  8  6- Joiada  (q.v.). 

(4)  There  is  a  Jehoiada,  the  priest  mentioned  in 
Jer  S8  26,  in  whose  stead  Zeiduniah  was  declared 
priest  by  Bhemaiah  in  a  letter. 

Gteaebreidit  takes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  prleat  of 
AtluUlah's  time  (see  [2]  above),  but  Duhm  says  that 
Dothlng  is  known  of  htm.  In  any  case,  Zephaniab  could 
not  have  been  the  direct  successor  of  the  weli-known 
Jehoiada,  and  so  the  reference  can  scarcely  be  to  him 
if  It  Is  to  hare  any  meaning. 

David  Francts  Roberts 

JEHOIAKIM,j&-hoi'a-kim(D'>p^^n7.  yhoySlflm, 
"Jeh  vill  establish";  *IiMKi(m/daJbelm):  The  name 
^ven  him  by  Pharaoh-necoh,  who  raised  him  to  the 
throne  as  vassal  king  m  place  of  his  brother  Jeboa- 
hax,  is  changed  from  Eliakim  (CTP^rVr  'dyOfflm, 
"God  will  establish").  The  change  compounds  the 
name,  after  the  royal  Judaean  custom,  with  that 
of  Jeh;  it  may  also  imply  that  Necoh  claims  Jeh's 
authorization  for  his  act,  as  in  a  similar  way  Sen- 
nacherib had  claimed  it  for  his  invasion  of  Judah 
(2  K  18  25).  He  has  represented  the  campaign 
with  which  Josiah  interfered  as  undertaken  by 
Divine  command  CSl,  2  Ch  8B  21);  this  episode 
of  it  merely  translates  the  authorisation,  rather 
arrogantly,  into  the  conquered  nation's  dialect. 

A  king  of  Judah,  elder  (half-)  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Jehoahaz;  reigned  11  ycarB  from  608  BC. 

/.  Soarctt  for  m»  Ufa  ami  Tim: — The  circum- 
stances of  his  accession  and  raising  of  the  indemnity 
to  Pharaoh-necoh,  followed  by  a  brief 

1.  Annalistic  rfaum6  of  his  reign,  are  narrated  in 

2  K  2S  34—84  6.  The  naming  of 
the  source  for  "the  rest  of  his  acts"  (24  5)  is  the  last 
reference  we  have  to  "the  book  of  the  chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Judah."  The  acccount  in  2  Ch  80 
5-8,  though  briefer  still,  mentions  Nebuchadnezzar's 
Imting  of  the  temple  at  some  uncertain  date  in  his 
reign.  Neither  accotmt  has  any  good  to  say  of  J.; 
to  the  writer  of  2  K,  however,  his  ill  fortunes  are 
due  to  Jeh's  retributive  justice  for  the  sins  of 
Manaaseh;  while  to  the  Chronicler  the  sum  of  his 
acts,  apparently  connected  with  the  desecration  of 
the  sanctuary,  is  characterized  as  "the  abomina- 
tioDs  which  he  did."  For  "the  rest  of  bis  acta"  we 
are  referred,  also  for  the  last  time,  to  the  "book  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah." 

For  the  moral  and  spiritual  chaos  of  the  time,  and 
for  prophecies  and  incidents  throwing  much  light 

on  the  king's  character,  Jeremiah  has 

2.  Pn>]|lietlc  a  number  tA  extended  passages,  not, 

however,  in  Mnisecutive  order. 

The  main  ones  clearly  identifiable  with  tiiis  reign  are: 
SS  13-19,  Inveighing  against  the  king's  tyrannies  and 
predicting  his  l^oiunlous  death;  ch  86,  dated  In  the 
begliming  of  his  retgn  and  again  predicting  (as  had  been 
predicted  before  in  7  12-15)  the  destruction  of  the 
temple;  ch  25,  dated  in  his  4th  year  and  predicting  the 
oooquest  of  Judah  and  surrotrndlng  nations  by  Nebuchad- 
ch  S6,  dated  in  the  4th  and  6th  years,  and  tellliw 


the  star  of  the  roU  of  prophecy  which  the  king  destroyed; 
cli  4&,  an  appendix  from  the 
the  acrlbe.  in  terms  of  the  la 


le  4th  year,  reassuring  Bafuch 
larger  prophetic  scale,  for  his 
dbmay  at  what  he  bad  to  write;  ch  46,  also  an  appen- 
dix, a  reminiscence  of  the  year  of  Carchenlsh,  containing 
the  oracle  then  pronounced  against  Egypt,  and  giving 
words  of  the  larger  comfort  to  Judah.  The  Book  of  the 

nhet  Habakkuk,  written  in  this  reign,  gives  expression 
lie  prophetic  feeling  of  doubt  and  dismay  at  the 
unrequited  ravages  of  the  Cbaldaeans  agi^st  a  people 
more  righteoua  than  they,  with  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
•tedfost  faith  and  of  Jeh's  world-movement  and  puipose 
which  explains  the  seeming  enormity. 

B.  Character  and  fMnfs  of  Mb  Rmign.— The 

reign  of  J.  is  not  so  significant  for  any  personal  im- 
press of  his  upon  his  time  as  for  the  fact  that  it 
idl  in  one  <tf  the  most  momentous  epochs  of  ancient 


history.   By  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  606  to  the 
assault  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  then  crown  prince  of  the 
rising  Bab  empire,  Assyria,  "the  rod 

1.  The  of  [Jeh's]  anger"  (Isa  10  5),  ended 
Epoch         its  arrogant   and   inveterate  sway 

over  the  nations.  Ndiuchadnessar, 
coming  soon  after  to  the  Chaldaean  throne,  followed 
up  his  ^ctory  by  a  vigorous  campaign  agunst 
Pharaoh-necoh.  whom  we  have  seen  at  the  end  of 
Josiah's  reign  (see  under  Josiah)  advancing  toward 
the  Euphrates  in  his  attempt  to  secure  Egyp  do- 
minion over  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  "I^e  en- 
counter took  place  in  605  at  Carchemish  on  the 
northern  Euphrat^,  where  Necoh  was  defeated  and 
driven  back  to  the  borders  of  his  own  land,  never 
more  to  renew  bis  aggressions  (2  K  24  7).  The 
dominating  world-empire  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chaldaeans,  "that  bitter  and  hasty  nation" 
(Hab  1  6);  the  first  stage  of  the  movement  by 
which  the  world's  civilization  was  passing  from 
Sem  to  Aryan  control.  With  this  world-movement 
Israel's  destiny  was  henceforth  to  be  intimately 
involrad:  the  prophets  were  already  dimly  aware 
of  it,  and  were  shading  thdr  warnings  and  promises, 
as  by  a  Divine  instinct,  to  that  end.  It  was  on  this 
larger  scale  of  things  that  they  worked;  it  had  all 
aloi^  been  their  endeavor,  and  continued  with  in- 
creasm^  cleamras  and  fervor,  to  develop  in  Israel 
a  conscirace  and  stamina  which  should  be  a  leaven- 
ing power  for  good  in  the  coming  great  era  (cf  Isa 

2  2-4;  Mic  4  1-3). 

Of  all  these  prophetic  meanings,  however,  neither 
the  king  nor  the  ruling  classea  had  the  faintest  reali- 
sation; they  saw  only  the  political 

2.  The  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Nor  did 
Kng*s  the  king  himself,  in  any  patriotic  way. 
Perverse  rise  even  to  the  immediate  occasion. 
Character    As  to  policy,  he  was  an  unprincipled 

opportunist:  vassal  to  Necoh  to  whom 
he  owed  his  tnrone,  until  Necoh  himself  was  de- 
feated; enforced  vassal  to  Nebuchadnezzar  for 

3  years  idong  with  the  other  petty  kings  of  Western 
Asia:  then  rebelling  against  the  latter  as  soon  as 
he  thought  he  could  make  anything  br  it.  As  to 
responmbility  of  administration,  he  nad  simply  the 
temper  of  a  despotic  self-indulgent  Oriental.  He 
raised  the  immense  fine  that  Necoh  imposed  upon 
him  by  a  direct  taxation,  which  he  farmed  out  to 
\mscrupulous  officials.  He  indulged  himself  with 
erecting  costly  royal  building,  employing  for  the 
purpose  enforced  and  unpaid  labor  (Jer  28  13-17); 
while  all  just  interrats  of  his  oppressed  subjects 
went  wholly  unr^arded.  As  to  reusion,  he  let  mat- 
ters go  on  as  they  had  been  under  Manaaseh,  prob- 
ably introducing  also  the  still  more  strange  and 
heathenish  rites  from  Egypt  and  the  East  of  which 
we  see  the  effects  in  Ezk  8  5-17.  And  meanwhile 
the  reformed  temple-worship  which  Josiah  had 
introduced  seems  to  have  become  a  mere  fomud 
and  perfunctwy  matter,  to  which,  if  we  may  judge 
by  bis  conspicuous  absence  from  fast  and  festal 
occasions  (e.g.  Jer  26,  86),  the  king  paid  no  atten- 
tion. His  impious  act  of  cutting  up  and  burning 
Jeremiah's  roll  (36  23),  as  also  his  vindictive  pur- 
suit and  murder  of  Uriah  for  prophesying  in  the 
spirit  of  Jeremiah  (26  20-23),  reveal  his  antipathy 
to  any  word  that  does  not  prophesy  "smooth 
things"  (cf  Isa  30  10),  and  in  fact  a  downright 
perversity  to  the  name  and  will  of  Jeh. 

With  the  onset  of  the  Chaldaean  power,  prophecy,  as 
represented  In  the  great  seers  whose  words  remain  to  us. 

reached  a  crisis  which  only  time  and  the 
3  The  consistent  sense  of  Its  Urger  Issues  could 

Tw.k...Mfl  enable  it  to  weather.  Isaiah,  in  his  time. 
±TOpneuc  j,^  gtiood  for  the  Inviolability  of  Zlon,  and 
Attitude        a  miraculous  deliverance  hod  vindicated 

his  subliine  f^th.  But  with  Jeremiah, 
conditions  hod  clianged.  The  idea  thus  engendered, 
Uiat  the  temple  wits  bound  to  stand  and  with  it  Jenia, 
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Ml  Mm  conflnnod  hj  JotAtb'a  centrsllzlns  reformi,  bad 
become  »  Bupentltdon  and  a  pmumptloo  (cf  Jer  7  4>; 
ud  JeremlaD  had  reached  toe  oonvicttoo  that  It.  wtth 
Its  wooden  ritea  and  glaring  abuses,  must  go :  that  nothing 
■hort  of  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  rellgiDus  fetishes  could 
cure  the  inveterate  unsplrftuallty  of  the  Datlon.  This 
conrlctlon  of  his  must  needs  seem  to  many  like  ao  in- 
consistency — to  set  prophecy  against  Itself.  And  when 
the  Chaldaean  appearea  on  the  scene,  his  counsel  of  sub- 
mission and  prediction  of  captivity  would  seem  a  double 
Inconsistency;  not  only  a  travoning  of  a  tested  prophecy, 
but  treason  to  the  state.  This  was  the  situatloa  that 
he  had  to  encounter:  and  for  It  he  gave  his  tender  feelings, 
his  llherty,  his  life.  It  is  la  this  reign  of  J.  that.  fcK-  the 
sake  of  Jeh's  word  and  purpose,  he  Is  engulfed  In  the 
deep  tragedy  of  bis  career.  And  In  this  he  must  be  vlr- 
tuafiy  ^ne.  Habaklnik  is  Indeed  with  him  In  sym- 
pathy; but  his  vision  is  not  so  clear;  he  must  weather 
disheartening  doubts,  and  cherish  the  faith  of  the 
righteous  <Hab  8  4).  and  wait  until  the  vlalon  of  Jeh's 
secret  purpose  clears  (Hab  S  1-3).  If  the  prophets 
themselves  are  thus  having  such  an  equivocal  crlsu,  we 
can  Imagine  how  forlorn  is  we  plight  of  Jeh's ' '  remnant, ' ' 
who  are  dependent  on  prophetic  faith  and  courage  to 
guide  them  through  the  depths.  The  humble  nucleus 
of  the  true  Israel,  which  Is  some  day  to  be  the  nation's 
redeeming  elemeat,  is  undergoing  a  stem  seasoning. 

After  Syria  fell  into  Nebuchadnezsar'B  power, 
he  aeems  to  have  established  his  headquartere  for 
Bome  years  at  Riblah;  and  after  J. 
4.  Hirairt-  attempted  to  revolt  from  his  authority, 
log  and  he  aaxt  against  him  guerilla  bands 
Deattt  from  the  neighboring  nations,  and  de- 
tachments from  his  Chalda^  gani- 
Bons,  who  harassed  him  with  raids  and  depredations. 
In  2  Ch  36  6.7,  it  is  related  that  Nebuchadneszar 
carried  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple  to  Baby- 
lon and  bound  the  king  in  fetters  to  cany  him  also 
to  Babylon — the  latter  purpose  apparently  not 
carried  out.  This  was  in  J.'s  4th  year.  In  Dnl  1 
1.^  though  ascribed  to  Jefaoialdm's  3d  year,  this 
some  event  is  related  as  the  result  of  a  aiege  of 
Jems.  It  is  ambiguously  intimated  also  that  the 
king  was  deported:  and  among  "the  seed  royal  and 
of  «ie  nobles"  who  were  of  the  company  were 
Daniel  and  his  three  companions  (Dnl  1  3.6).  The 
manner  of  J's  death  is  obscure.  It  is  merely  said 
(2  K  34  6)  that  he  "slept  with  his  fathers'^;  but 
Jos  {Ant,  X,  vi,  3),  perhaps  assuming  that  Jeremiah's 
prediction  (Jot  U  19)  was  fulfilled,  states  that  Neb- 
uchadneuar  slew  him  and  cast  his  body  outside  the 
w^ls  unburied.  John  Franklin  Genhno 

JEHOIARIB,  jS-hoiVrib  ptT'lH';,  yhdyOribh, 
"Jeh  pleads"  or  "tontends"):  A  priest  in  Jerus 
(1  Ch  0  10);  the  name  occurs  again  in  1  Ch  24  7 
as  the  name  of  a  family  among,  the  24  courses  of 
priests  the  family  Joiarib  P'<'^p'^,  ydyilrtbh,  same 
meaning  aa  above,  Neh  IS  6),  uie  head  of  ^ich  is 
Mattenai  in  Neh  IS  10.  In  Neh  11  10  wediould 
probably  read  "Jeduah  and  Joiarib"  for  "Jedaiah 
the  son  of  Joiarib"  {ct  I  Cb  9  10).  Jdioiarib=> 
Joaribin  1  Mace  2  1. 

JEHOITADAB,  i&-hon'ardab  PTj'in';,  yhihio.- 
dhabh,  either  "Jeh  is  noble"  or  "liberal,"  or  "Jeh 
has  impelled")— Jonadab  P*?)^^*  yOnOdjabK,  same 
meaning): 

(1)  Jehonadab  in  Heb  of  2  S  18  6;  but  Jonadab 
in  EV,  and  in  Heb  and  EV  of  13  3.32.35;  eon  of 
Shimeah,  King  David's  brother.  He  was  friendly 
with  Amnon  his  cousin,  and  is  said  to  be  "a  very 
shrewd  [RV  "subtle"]  man."  He  planned  to  get 
Tamar  to  wait  upon  Amnon.  Two  years  after, 
when  Absalom  had  murdered  Amnon,  and  David 
had  heard  that  all  the  king's  sons  were  assassinated. 
J.  assured  him  that  only  Amnon  was  killed;  ana 
his  reassuring  tone  is  justified  (ver  35)j  possibly 
he  knew  of  Absalom's  mtentions.  LXX,  Luc,  has 
"Jonathan"  in  13  3ff;  and  in  2  S  31  2111  1  Ch 
80  7,  there  is  mentioned  a  son  of  Shimci  "Shim- 
ea,"  1  Ch  20  7-"Shammah,"  1  S  16  9),  whose 
name  is  Jonathan.  See  Jonathai;,  (4). 
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(2)  Jehonadab  in  2  K  10  15.23;  in  Heb  of  Jer 
85  8.14.16.18-Jonadab  in  Jer  36  6.10.19,  and 
EV  of  36  S.14.16.18,  "son"  of  Rechab,  of  the  Kenite 
clan  (1  Ch  3  55).  J.  is  described  in  2  K  10  aa 
an  alljr  of  Jehu  in  the  abolition  of  Baal-worship  in 
Samaria.  Jehu  met  him  after  slaying  the  son  of 
Ahab  (10  15) ;  the  second  part  of  the  verse  should 
piubably  be  ti^  'And  he  greeted  him  and  said  to 
nim,  la  thy  heart  upright  {with  me]  as  my  heart  is 
with  thee?  And  Jehonadab  answoed.  Yes.  Then 
spake  Jehu  [so  LXX),  If  so,  give  me  thy  hand.' 
In  Jer  86  (where  EV  has  Jonadab  throu^iout)^  he 
is  called  the  "father"  of  the  Rechabites,  who  denved 
from  him  their  ordinances  for  their  nomadic  Ufa 
and  abstration  from  wine.  See  Rechab,  Rb- 
caABiTBB.  Davw  Francis  Robkbtb 

JBHORATHAH,  j^hoa'a-than  OCt''''^'  V^^nA- 
OtOnt  "Jeh  has  raven"):  The  name  is  the  same  as 
Jonathan:  the  Heb  has  the  two  forms  for  the  same 
person  sometimra;  simietimea  only  one  is  found. 
See  Jonathan.  The  form  "Jehmathan"  occurs  as 
follows  in  EV: 

(1)  A  Levite  who  took  part  in  teaching  the  Torah 
in  the  cities  of  Judah  imder  Jehosbaphat  (2  Ch  IT 
8  EV  and  Heb). 

(2)  Head  of  the  iHiestly  famiW  of  Shemaiah 
(Neh  IS  18  EV  and  Heb). 

(3)  AV  and  Heb  in  1  Ch  37  25;  see  Jonatbah, 
(7). 

JEHORAH,  je-hO'ram,  written  also  in  the  abbre- 
viated fonn,  JORAM  (anin";,  yhdrSm,  nyp, 
yOrdm,  "Jeh  is  high";  RV  retams  "Joram"  for  H^ 
yhOram  in  2  K  9  15-24): 

(1)  Ninth  king  of  Israel  (2  K  1  17—0  28),  son 
of  Ahab  and  ^zebel.  successor  to  his  broUier 
Ahaziah,  who  died  childless.  He  began  to  reign 
853  BC,  and  reigned  12  years  (2  K  3  1;  8  16). 

The  statement  In  2  K  1  17.  "the  second  year  of  Jo* 
horam."  follows  a  system  of  chronology  common  to  the 
Ludan  group  of  MS9,  in  which  the  Ist  year  of  Jehosha- 

Shat  falls  la  the  lltb  year  of  Omri;  the  24th  year  of 
ehoBhaphat  In  the  1st  year  of  Ahasiah;  and  the  Ist 
year  of  Jehoram  in  the  2d  year  of  Jeboram  of  Judah. 
The  double  duonology  (2  K  1  17  and  2  K  S  1)  is  due 
to  the  Intention  of  the  compiler  of  K  to  refer  all  the  acts 
of  EUsba  to  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  thus  dUlocatlng  the 
order  of  events  In  that  reign.  Ellsha.  however,  survived 
Jehoram  many  years,  ana  It  Is  possible  that  some  of  the 
events  are  to  be  referred  to  subsequent  reigns. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  reli^ous  character 
of  J.   Apparently  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  Jezebel 

and  the  boldness  of  Ahab  reappear 
1.  Wb  in  the  son  in  the  form  of  duplicity  and 
Religloua  superstition.  The  attempt  of  Jezebel 
Policy         to  substitute  Baal  for  J^  had  failed. 

The  people  were  on  the  side  of  Jeh. 
Otherwise  Jehu  could  not  have  carried  out  his 
bloody  reform.  All  the  worshippers  of  Baal  in  the 
land  could  be  gathered  into  one  temple  of  Baal 
(2  K  10  18  ff).  Evidently  J.  feared  the  people. 
Accordingly  he  posed  as  a  reformer  by  putting 
away  the  pillar  of  Baal  (2  K  8  2),  while  secretly 
he  wcffshipped  Baal  (3  ISa).  Neverthdees,  when  he 
got  into  straits,  he  expected  to  receive  the  help  of 
Jeh  (8  13b).  He  had  not  learned  that  a  dual  nature 
is  as  impossible  aa  a  union  of  Baal  and  Jeh. 

Immediately  upon  his  accession.  J.  came  into 
conflict  with  Mesha,  king  of  Moab  (2  K  8  4ff). 

The  account  of  the  conflict  is  of  special 
3.  The  interest  because  of  the  supptemoitary 
Hoabite  information  ooncerning  Mesha  fur- 
Wai  niahed  by  the  Moabite  Stone.  There 

we  leam  (II-  1-8)  that  Moab  became 
tributary  to  Israel  in  the  days  of  Omri,  and  remained 
so  for  forty  years,  but  that  it  rebelled  in  the  days  of 
Ahab.  This  probably  brings  us  to  the  statement  in 
2  K  3  4  ff  that  Mesha  "rendered  unto  the  kmg  oi 
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Israel  the  wool  of  a  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  of 
a  hundred  thouaand  rams,"  and  that  "when  Ahab 
was  dead,  ....  the  king  of  Moab  rebelled  against 
the  kins  of  lOTael."  The  victories  of  Mesha,  glorified 
by  the  M  S,  possibly  took  place  before  the  events  of 
2  K  S  4ff.  Accordin^y,  J.  resolved  to  recover  the 
allegiance  of  the  Moabites.  He  called  to  his  aid  the 
ally  of  his  father,  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  and 
the  latter's  vassal,  the  king  of  Edom.  J.  was  enters 
tained  at  Jems  (Jos,  Ant,  JX,  in,  1).  The  allies 
marched  against  Moab  by  the  longer  route,  around 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  indicatmg  that 
Moab  was  fortified  against  attack  from  the  W.,  and 
that  Israel  was  weak  in  the  East  Jordan  country. 
After  the  allies  had  been  miraculously  delivered  from 
perkhii^  for  lack  of  wal'Cr,  they  devastated  the  land 
and  sacked  the  cities,  and  finally  they  succeeded  in 
shutting  up  Mesha  in  Kir-hareseth.  Driven  to 
despair,  Mesha  offered  his  eldest  son  uiKm  the  wall 
as  a  burnt  offering  to  Chemosh.  This  seems  to 
have  caused  the  tide  to  turn,  for  "there  was  great 
wrath  against  Israel,"  and  the  allies  returned  to  their 
own  la^,  apparently  having  failed  to  secure  a  last- 
ing advantage. 

AsBumiiu  that  2  K  4-8  belong  to  the  reign  of  J., 
it  ^^Mars  uiat  the  Syrians  made  frequent  incursions 

into  the  land  of  Israel,  perhaps  more 
S.  The  in  the  nature  of  plundering  robber 
Conflicts  bands  than  invasions  by  a  regular  army 
with  Syria    (2  K  6).  Finally,  however,  B«a-hadad 

in  person  invaded  the  country  and  be- 
sieged Samaria.  The  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
horrible  striuts  by  famine,  when  the  oppressors  took 
sudden  flight  and  Israel  was  saved.  In  the  years 
849,  848.  and  845,  Shahnaneser  11  invaded  Syria. 
It  is  probable  that  during  this  period  J.  recovered 
Ramoth^Iead,  which  had  fallen  to  Syria  under 
Ahi^.  Hazad  succeeded  Boi-faadad  as  ruler  of 
Syria,  and  his  first  act,  after  having  murdered  his 
predecessor,  was  to  resain  Ramoth-gilead.  In  the 
defence  of  the  city,  J.,  who  was  aausted  by  his 
n^hew,  Ahaziah,  was  wounded,  and  returned  to 
Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  bis  wounds. 

J.  left  the  army  at  Ramoth-^ead  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Jehu,  a  popular  captain  of  the  host.  While 

J.  was  at  Jesreel,  Eliaha  eeat  a  prophet 
4.  The  Con-  to  anoint  Jehu  as  king  <^  Israer  Jehu 
■piracy  of  had  been  a  witness  of  the  dramatic 
Jdiu  scene  when  Elijah  hurled  the  curse 

of  Jch  at  Ahab  for  his  crime  against 
Naboth.  Jehu  at  once  found  in  himself  the  instru- 
ment to  bring  the  curse  to  fufilment.  Accordingly, 
he  conspired  his  crime  against  J.  With  a  company 
of  horsemen  he  proceed^  to  Jezreel,  where  Ahaziah 
was  visiting  hts  sick  uncle,  J.  J.  sunwcted  treach- 
ery, and,  in  company  with  Ahaziah,  he  rode  out  to 
meet  Jehu.  On  his  question,  "Is  it  peace,  Jehu?" 
he  received  a  brutal  reply  that  no  longer  left  him 
in  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  conspirator.  As 
J.  turned  to  flee,  Jehu  drew  his  bow  and  shot  him 
in  the  back  so  that  the  arrow  pierced  his  heart. 
His  dead  body  was  thrown  into  the  plat  of  ground 
that  had  belonged  to  Naboth. 

(2)  King  of  Judah,  son  of  Jeho8hM>hat  (2  K  8 
15-24;  2  Ch  21  1-20),  he  began  to  rule  about 
849  and  leinied  8  yean.  With  refermce  to  the 
chronological  difficulty  introduced  by  2  K  1  17, 
see  (1)  above. 

In  the  b^pnnii^  of  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  Je- 
hoshi^hat,  an  attempt  was  made  to  end  the  old  feud 

between  Israel  and  Judah.  At  the 
1.  His  suggestion  of  Ahab,  the  two  kingdoms, 
Maniage     for  the  first  time^  joined  forces  against 

the  common  foe  from  the  N.,  the 
Sjnians.  To  seal  the  alliance,  Athaliah,  daughter  of 
Jeiebel  and  Ahab,  was  married  to  J.,  son  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.  Thus  Jehoram  was  brother-in-law  to 


(1)  above.  No  doubt  this  was  considered  as  a  maa- 
t^  stroke  of  conciliatory  policy  by  the  parties  inter- 
ested. However,  it  proved  disastrous  for  Judah. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  the  imholy  zeal  of  Jezebel  included 
the  Baalizing  of  Judah  as  well  as  of  Israd.  This 
marriage  was  a  step  in  that  direction. 

"A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife."   J.  did  so.    "He  walked 

in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as 
2.  His  did  the  house  of  Ahab*'  (2  K  8  18). 
Idolatry       According  to  2  Ch  21  11.13.  J.  not 

only  accepted  the  religion  of  Athaliah, 
but  he  became  a  persecutor,  compellii^  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerus  and  of  the  land  to  become  i^xwtates. 

Because  of  his  gross  idolatry  and  his  wickedness, 
he  is  said  (2  Ch  21  12  ff)  to  have  received  a  de- 

mmciatoiy  letter  from  the  prophet 
8.  The  Elijah,  which,  however,  had  no  effect 
Letter  of  on  him.  But  this  leads  to  a  chrono- 
Elijali         lo^cal  difficulty.   Was  Elijah  still 

ahve?  The  inference  from  2  K  8  11 
is  that  he  was  not.  Then,  too,  the  Chronicler  othei^ 
wise  never  mentions  Elijah.  Oettli  is  of  the  opinion 
that  one  should  either  read  "Elisha"  for  "Ehjah," 
or  else  consider  the  letter  to  have  been  the  con- 
ception of  a  later  writer,  who  felt  that  Elijah  must 
have  taken  note  of  the  wickedness  of  J.  and  his  wife, 
Athaliah,  d«whter  of  Ahab.  In  the  latt^  event, 
the  letter  m^t  be  called  a  haggadie  Midbush. 

A  man's  relkion  cannot  be  divorced  from  bis 
character.  Baausm  had  in  it  the  elements  of 

tyranny^  and  civic  unri^teousness. 
4.  His  In  keeping  with  his  religion,  and  in 
Character    true  oriental  fashion^  JT  b^an  bis 

re^  by  murdering  his  brothers,  and 
other  princes  of  the  land,  to  whom  Jehoshaphat  had 
given  valuable  gifts  and  responsible  positions.  The 

omy  event  befongiDg  to  his  reijoi  re- 
6.  The  corded  in  E  is  tbe  revolt  of  Edom. 
Revolt  of  Edom  was  subdued  by  David,  and, 
Edom  probably  with  the  exception  of  a  tem- 
porary revolt  under  Solomon  (1  K  11 
14  ff),  it  had  remained  subject  to  the  united  king- 
dom or  to  Judah  xmtil  the  revolt  under  J.  The 
text  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  both  accounts  indicate 
that  the  expedition  of  J.  against  Edom  ended  in 
failure.  In  the  account  we  are  told  that  at  the  same 
time  Libnah  revolted. 

Perhaps  the  revolt  of  Libnah  shoidd  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  invasion  of  the  Philis  and  of 

the  Arabians,  mentioned  in  2  Ch  21. 
6.  The  Raid  Libnah  was  located  on  the  south- 
into  Judah  western  border  of  Judah.   Since  it 

was  a  border  city,  it  is  possible  that 
the  compiler  of  K  eonsiderea  it  as  belonging  to 
Philistia.  In  the  accoimt  in  Ch,  J.  is  represented 
as  havii^  lost  all  his  possessions  imd  sJl  his  family, 
save  Jehoahaz,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  when  the 
town  was  sacked  and  the  palace  plundo^  by  the 
invading  force  of  Philis  and  Arabians.  The  account 
appears  to  be  based  upon  reliable  sources. 

In  his  last  days,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  frightful 
disease  in  the  bowels.   His  death  was  unregretted, 

and  his  burieU  without  honor.  Con- 
T.  Wa  trast.  however,  2  K  8  24  with  2  Ch 
Death         21  20.  Ahaziah,  also  called  Jehoahas, 

his  younger  son,  thrai  became  king 
in  his  stead.  S.  K.  Mosiuan 

JEHOSHABEATH,  je-hfl-ehab'fi-ath  (nja^in'', 
^kdshabh^alh,  "Jeh  is  an  oath"):  In  2  Ch  ^  11- 
JEHOSHEBA  (q.v.)  of  2  K  11  2. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  jft-hoeh'a^at  (DBOin"',  yho- 
shdphat,  "Jeh  has  judged"): 

(1)  King  of  Judah.   See  separate  article. 

(2)  Son  of  Ahilud.   He  was  records  under  David 
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(2  8  8  16;  80  24;  1  Ch  18  15)  and  Solomon  (1  K 
4  3). 

(3)  Son  of  Paruah,  and  Solomon's  overseer  in 
laaachar  to  provide  victuals  for  the  royal  household 
for  one  month  of  the  year  (1  K  4  17). 

(4)  Son  of  Nimshi,  and  father  of  Jehu,  king  of 
Northern  Israel  (2  K  9  2.14).  His  name  is  omitted 
in  9  20  and  1  K  18  16,  where  Jehu  is  called  "son 
of  Nimshi." 

(5)  AV  (but  not  Heb)  in  1  Ch  IS  24;  RV  correctly 
JosHAPHAT  (q.v.).       David  Fbancib  Roberts 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  j«-hosh'arfat  (IS^p'in';,  yh^- 
ahspkai,  "Jeh  judEes"):  The  4th  kins  of  Judah,  son 
of  Asa.  His  mother  was  Azubah,  the  dau^ter  of 
Shilhi,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known.  He  was 
35  years  of  age  at  hia  accession,  and  reigned  25 
years,  c  873-849  BC.  The  history  of  his  reign  is 
contained  in  1  K  22  41-50  and  in  2  Ch  17  1— 
21  1.  The  narrative  in  1  K  32  l-35a  and  in 
2  K  3  4  ff  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom.  The  absence  from  K  of  the  details  con- 
tained in  2  Ch  affords  no  presumption  against  their 
truth.  Neither  do  hi^h  numbers,  embellished 
statements,  and  the  coloring  of  the  writer's  own  age 
destroy  the  historical  perspective. 

The  reign  of  J.  appears  to  have  been  one  of  un- 
usual religioiis  activity.  It  was,  however,  charac- 
terized not  BO  much  by  striking  reli- 
1.  His  gious  measures  as  it  was  by  the  reugious 
Religious  spirit  that  pervaded  every  act  of  the 
Poli^  king,  who  sought  the  favor  of  Jeh  in 
every  detail  of  his  life  (2  Ch  17  3.4). 
He  evidently  felt  that  a  nation's  character  is  de- 
termined by  its  religion.  Accordingly,  he  made  it 
his  dut^  to  purify  the  national  worship.  The 
"sodomites,"  i.e.  those  who  practised  immorality 
in  the  worship  of  Jeh  in  the  temple  precincts,  were 
banished  from  the  land  (1  K  22  46).  The  Asherim 
were  taken  out  of  Judah  (2  Ch  17  6j  10  3),  and 
"the  i>eople  from  Beer«heba  to  the  hill-country  of 
Ephraim  were  brought  back  unto  Jeh,  the  God  of 
their  fathers"  (19  4).  Because  of  his  zeal  for  Jeh, 
J.  is  rewarded  with  power  and  "lichee  and  honor 
in  abundance"  (IT  5). 

Believing  that  religion  and  morals,  the  founda- 
tion and  bulwarks  of  civilization.  Buffer  from  igno- 
rance, J.  introduced  a  system  of  public 
S.  'His  instruction  for  the  whole  land  (2  Ch 
System  of  17  7ff).  He  appointed  a  commission, 
Public  In-  composed  of  princes,  Levites  and 
Stmction  priests,  to  go  from  city  to  city  to  in- 
struct the  people.  Their  instruction 
was  to  be  based  on  the  one  true  foundation  of  sound 
morals  and  healthv  religious  life,  "the  book  of  the 
lawof  Jeh"  (17  7-9). 

Next  in  importance  to  J.'s  system  of  public  in- 
struction, was  his  provision  for  the  better  admin- 
istration of  justice.  He  appointed 
8.  His  judges  to  preside  over  courts  of  com- 
Judidtl  men  pleas,  which  he  established  in  all 
uistitutioiis  the  fortifira  cities  of  Judah.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  local  courts,  two  courts 
of  appeal,  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  civil  court,  were 
established  at  Jerus  to  be  presided  over  by  priests, 
Levites,  £ind  leading  nobles  as  judges.  At  the  head 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  appeal  was  the  high 

Jriest,  and  a  layman,  "the  ruler  of  the  house  of 
udah,"  headed  the  civil  court  of  appeal  (2  Ch  19 
4-11).  The  innstcnce  that  a  judge  was  to  be  in 
character  like  Jeh,  with  whom  tnere  is  "no  iniquity 
....  nor  respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  bribes 
(19  7),  is  worthy  of  note. 

According  to  2  Cb  17  2,  J.  began  his  reign  with 
defensive  measures  against  Israel.  Furthermore, 
he  built  castles  and  cities  of  store  in  the  land  of 


Judah,  "and  he  had  many  works,"  probably  mili- 
tary supplies,  "in  the  cities  of  Judah"  (17  13). 

He  appears  to  have  had  a  large 

4.  His  standing  army,  including  cavalry  (1 
MUitarf  K  23  4  ;  2  Ch  17  14  ff).  However, 
D^ences     the  numbers  in  2  Ch  17  14ff  seem 

to  be  impossibly  high. 
Godliness  and  security  at  home  were  followed 
by  respect  and  peace  abroad.   The  fact  that  the 
PhiUs   and    the   Arabians  brought 

5.  His  tribute  (17  11),  and  that  Edom  had 
Ffweign  no  king  (1  K  88  47),  but  a  deputy 
Policy         instead,  who  possibly  was  appointed 

by  J.,  would  indicate  that  he  neld  the 
suzerainty  over  the  nations  and  tribes  bordering 
Judah  on  the  S.  and  W.  Holding  the  suzerainty 
over  the  weaker  nations,  and  being  allied  with  the 
stronger,  J.  secured  the  peace  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign  (1  Ch  17  10)  that  fostered  the  intmial 
developmmt  of  the  kingdom.  ^ 

In  contrast  to  the  former  kings  of  Judah,  J.  saw 
greats  boicfit  in  an  alliance  with  Israel  than  in 

civil  war.    Accordingly,  the  old  feud 

6.  His        between  the  two  kingdoms  (1  K  14 
Alliance       30;  16  6)  was  dropped,  and  J.  made 
with  Ahab    peace  with  Israel  (88  44).   The  po- 
litical union  was  cemented  by  the 

marriage  of  Jehoram,  son  of  J.,  to  Athaliah,  daughter 
of  Ahao  and  Jezebel.  Shortly  after  the  marriage, 
J.  joined  Ahab  in  a  campaign  t^iunst  Syria  (2  Ch 
18  1-3).  In  view  of  the  suDordmate  position  that 
J.  seems  to  take  in  the  campaign  (1  K  23  4.30), 
and  in  view  of  the  military  service  rendered  to 
Jehoram  (2  K  8  4  ff),  Judah  seems  to  have  become 
a  dependency  of  Israel.  Nevertheless,  the  union 
may  nave  contributed  to  the  welfare  and  proKierity 
of  Judah,  and  it  may  have  enabled  J.  to  hold  the 
suzerainty  over  the  neighboring  nations.  However, 
the  final  outcome  of  the  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Omri  was  disastrous  for  Jud^.  The  introduction 
into  Judah  of  Baalism  more  than  counterbalanced 
any  political  and  material  advantage  ^ned,  and 
in  the  succeeding  reigns  it  indirectly  led  to  the 
almost  total  extmction  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
(11  IS). 

In  spite  of  the  denundation  of  the  prophet  Jehu 
for  his  expedition  with  Ahab,  thus  "help[ing]  the 
wicked"  (2  Ch  19  2),  J.  entered  into 

7.  His  AI-  a  similar  alliance  with  Jehoram  of  Israel 
liance  widi  (2  K  3  4  ff).  On  the  invitation  of  Je- 
Jehorun      horam  to  join  him  in  an  expedition 

against  Moab,  J.  was  ready  with  the 
same  set  speech  of  acceptance  as  in  the  case  of  Ahab 
(2  K  8  7;  cf  1  K  33  4).  For  the  detaiU  of  the 
expedition  see  Jehobah,  (1). 

The  ChronidCT  has  ^iven  us  a  very  remarkable 
account  of  a  victory  gamed  by  J.  over  the  Moabites 

and  Ammonites.  _  No  doubt  he  made 

8.  Victory  use  of  a  current  historical  Midr.  Many 
over  the  find  the  historical  basis  of  the  Midr  in 
Moabites  the  events  recorded  in  2  K  3  4  ff. 
and  Am-  However,  the  localities  are  different, 
monites       and  there  a  defeat  is  recorded,  while 

in  this  case  we  have  a  victory.  The 
story  in  outline  bears  the  stamp  of  probability.  1  K 
83  45  seems  to  suggest  wars  of  J.  that  are  not  men- 
tioned in  K.  The  tribes  mentbned  in  the  account 
are  represented  as  trying  to  make  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Judah  (2  Ch  30  11).  In  their  advance 
through  the  S.  of  Judah,  they  were  doubtless  harassed 
by  the  shepherd  population  of  the  country.  J., 
according  to  his  custom,  sought  the  help  of  Jeh. 
The  invading  forces  fell  to  quarreling  among  them- 
selves (2  Ch  20  23),  and  destroyed  one  anotfara. 
The  spoil  was  great  because  the  invaders  had  brought 
all  their  goods  with  them,  expecting  to  remain  in  the 
laud. 
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The  destruction  of  J.'s  fleet  is  recorded  in  1  K 
IS  48.49  and  in  2  Ch  20  35-^7.    However,  the 

two  accounts  are  quite  different. 
9.  Destrufr-  According  to  K,  J.  built  ships  of  Tar- 
tion  of  Je-  shish  to  sail  to  Ophir  for  gold,  but  the 
hoshaphaf  8  veesela  were  wrecked  at  Ezion-^^er. 
Fleet  Thereupon  Ahaziah  offered  to  assist 

J.  with  seamen,  but  J.  refused  to  enter 
into  the  alliance.  According  to  Ch  the  alliance 
had  been  formed,  and  together  they  built  ships  at 
I^ion-geber,  which  were  destroyed  because  J.  had 
made  an  alliance  with  the  wicked  king  of  Israel.  In 
■view  of  J.'s  other  alliancea,  the  Chronicler  may  be 
in  the  right.  Ch,  however,  misunderstood  the 
tenn  "ships  of  Tardush." 


at  hand  at  the  resurrection.  This,  too,  was  an 
ordinary  place  for  Jewish  graves  in  preexUic  times 
(2  K  23  6,  etc).  The  valley  today,  esp.  that  part 
adjacent  to  the  temple,  is  crowded  with  Moslem 
and  Jewish  graves.  A  worthless  tradition  indicates 
the  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat  himself  close  to  the  so- 
called  "Pillar  of  Absalom."  See  King's  Vale. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that 
this  is  the  spot  refm^  to  by  Joel — indeed  he  may 
have  spoken  of  an  ideal  spot  only.  The  vall^  of 
the  Kidron  is  a  nafud  (''ravine  ),  not  an  *emeit 
("broad  valley*').  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect 
that  there  is  some  connection  between  the  name 
Jehoshaphat  and  the  name  of  a  vill^e  near  the 
head  of  this  valley — Shdphat;  perhaps  at  one  time 


Tallst  or  Jbhosbapbat  (Looxihq  N.B.). 


J.  died  at  the  age  of  60.  Jos  sa^  {Antt  IX,  iii, 
2)  that  he  was  buried  in  a  magnificait  manner, 
for  he  had  imitatea  the  actions  of 
10.  His  David.  The  kingdom  was  left  to 
Death  Jehoram,  who  inaugurated  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  by  causing  the  mas- 
sacre of  his  brethren.  S.  K.  Mosimak 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OP  (M^fin";  pt^ , 

'eme^  yhdshapfUli;  the  latter  word  means  "Jeh 
jui^th,"  and  'cmefr  ''wide,"  "open  valley";  LXX 
hekoilds  loaajMt):  The  name  is  used  in  Joel  S  2.12 
of  the  scene  of  Judgment:  "Let  the  nations  bestir 
themselves,  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat; for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  all  the  nations  round 
about"  (verl2).  "The  valley  of  decision"  (or"sharp 
judgment")  is  another  name  the  prophet  gjives  to 
this  spot  (ver  14).  Some  have  identified  it  with 
thevalley  (*^j;)of  BERACAH(q.v.)of  2  Ch  20  26, 
where  Kinp  Jehoshaphat  obtained  a  great  victory, 
but  this  is  improbable. 

Since  the  4th  cent.  AD  the  Kidron  (q.v.)  valley 
has  been  named  the  Valley  of  J.  The  tradition  is 
now  stroi^est  among  the  Moslems  who  point  out 
the  exact  scene  of  the  Judgment;  the  Bridge  As 
Sirdi,  dividing  heaven  and  hell,  is  to  stretch  across 
this  valley  from  the  Haram  area  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  It  is,  however,  the  ambition  of  every  pious 
Jew  to  be  buried  on  the  slopes  of  this  vall^,  to  be 


it  was  Wddv  5AtfpAa(,  which  name  would  readily 
suggest  the  toadituHial  one.  See  Gesenna. 

E.  W.  G.  Masterhan 
JEHOSHEBA,j6-hoBh'e-ba,je-hd-she'ba(73^nn> 

ykdsh^ha',  "Jeh  is  an  oath"):  Called  "Jehosha^ 
beath"in  2  Ch  22  11;  daughterof  Jehoram  king  of 
Judah,  possibly  by  a  wife  other  than  Athaliah  (2  K 
11  2).  According  to  2  Ch  22  11,  she  was  the  wife 
of  Jehoiada,  the  priest.  She  hid  Jehoash,  the  young 
son  of  King  Ahaiiah,  and  so  saved  his  life  from 
Queen  Athaliah. 

JEHOSHUA,j6-hosh'0-a(?^in'?,  yhdahw',  "Jeh 
is  deliverance,"  or  "is  opulence"):  The  usual  Heb 
form  of  the  name  "Joshua";  it  occurs  in  AV  of 
Nu  13  16  (ARV  "Hoshea");  and  in  some  editions 
of  AV  in  1  Ch  7  27,  where  others  have  the  form 
"Jehoshuah"  {h  being  wrongly  added  at  the  end). 
See  JosHVA,  son  of  Nun. 


JEHOVAH, 

Names  of,  II,  5. 


jS-hO'va,   je-h5'va.    See  God, 


jEHOVAH-jiREH,  is-ho'va-ifre  (ni$y,  mrp, 

yahtoeh  yWeh,  "Jeh  sees"):  The  name  given  by 
Abraham  to  the  place  where  he  had  sacrificed  a 
ram  provided  by  God,  instead  of  his  son  Isaac 
(Gen  22  14).  The  meaning  plainly  is  that  the 
Lord  sees  and  provides  for  the  necessities  of  His 
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servants.  There  is  an  allusion  to  ver  8  where 
Abraham  aavB,  "God  will  provide  himself  [RVm 
"will  see  for  himself"]  the  laim)  for  a  burnt  offering." 
The  ver  (14  AV)  goes  on  to  connect  the  incident 
with  the  popular  proverb,  "In  the  mount  of  the 
Lord  it  shall  be  seen"  (RV  "provided"),  RVm 
suggests  "he  shall  be  seen."  "The  mount  of  Jeh" 
in  other  places  denotes  the  temple  hill  at  Jerus 
(Ps  24  3;  Isa  2  3^  etc).  With  changes  of  the 
punctuation  very  different  readings  have  been  sug- 
gested. Accordmg  to  Swete's  text:  "And  A.  called 
the  name  of  that  place  [the]  'Lord  aaw'  [aorist]  in 
order  that  they  may  say  today:  'In  the  mountain 
[the]  Lord  was  teen*"  (aoristV  LXX  reads,  "In 
the  mountain  Jeh  seeth, '  or  "will  see."  If  there 
is  merely  a  verbal  connection  between  the  clauses 
we  should  most  naturally  read,  "In  the  mount  of 
jeh  one  is  seen  [appears],"  i.e.  men,  peoi)le,  appear 
— the  reference  being  to  the  custom  of  visiting  the 
temple  at  pilgrimages  (Driver,  HDB,  s.v.).  But 
if  the  connection  of  the  proverb  with  the  name 
"Jehovah-jireh"  depends  on  Uie  double  sense  of  the 
word  "see,  then  the  best  explanation  may  be,  Jeh 
sees  the  needs  of  those  who  come  to  worship  before 
Him  on  Zion,  and  there  "is  seen,"  i.e.  reveals  Him- 
self to  them  by  answering  their  prayers  and  supi^y- 
ing  their  wants.  Hia  "seeing,"  in  otner  words,  takes 
practical  effect  in  a  "being  seen"  (ibid). 

W.  EwiNO 

JEHOVAH-NISSI,  j.-nis'I  (T??  mn"",  yahweh 
niffi,  "Jeh  is  my  burner"):  So  Mosea  nam^  the 
altar  which  he  reared  to  signalize  the  defeat  of  the 
Amalekites  by  Israel  under  Joshua,  at  Rephidim  (Ex 
17  15).  LXX  translates  "the  Lord  my  refuge,"  d&- 
riving  ntjffi  from  0^3,  niij,  "to  flee."  Tg  Onkelos 
reads,  "Moses  built  an  altar  and  worshipped  on  it 
before  Jeh,  who  had  wrought  for  him  miracles" 
(l^t?^3.  nl^^ln).  The  suggestion  is  that  the  people 
should  rally  round  God  as  an  army  gathers  round 
its  standard.  He  it  is  who  leads  them  to  victory. 

JEHOVAH,  SERVART  OF.  See  Sertamt  or 
Jehovah. 

JEHOVAH-SHALOH,  j.-sha'lom  (X^l^  mrr, 
yahweh  ahlU6m,  "Jeh  is  peace") :  This  was  Uie  name 
given  by  Gideon  to  the  altar  he  built  at  Ophra,  in 
fulusion  to  the  word  spoken  to  him  by  the  Lord, 
"Peace  be  unto  thee"  (Jgs  6  24).  It  is  eqmvalent 
to  "Jeh  is  well  disposed." 

JEHOVAH-SHAMMAH,  j.-eham'a  (mp^  Hini, 
yc^toeh  sh&mm&h,  "Jeh  is  there");  The  name  to  be 
given  to  the  new  Jems,  restored  and  glorified,  as 
seen  in  the  vision  of  Ezk  (48  35  m;  cf  Rev  21  3). 
Jd)  returns  to  the  temple  which  He  had  forsaken, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  fact  of  supreme 
importance  is  that  He  ia  there,  dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  His  people. 

TCHOVAH-TSIDKEmr  (CXDKENU),  j.-tsid- 
kS  nQ,  tsid'kg-nQ  Cllpl^  TTiiT ,  yahweh  ^h^enu, 
"Jeh  [is]  our  righteousness"):  The  symbolic  name 
givoi  (1)  to  the  king  who  is  to  reign  over  the  restored 
Israel  (Jer  28  6);  (2)  to  the  state  or  capital  (38  16). 

JEHOZABAD,   jfr-hoz'a-bad  (^^fin^  yhSOr 

bhadh,  "Jeh  has  bestowed"): 

(1)  A  servant  of  King  Jehoash  of  Judah.  Ac- 
cording to  2  K  12  21  (22),  he  was  a  son  of  Shomer, 
but  2  Ch  24  26  makes  hmi  "son  of  Shimrith  liie 

Moabitess." 

(2)  A  Korahito  doorkeeper,  son  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Ch  26  4). 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  one  of  King  Jehoshwhat's 
warrioTe  (2  Ch  17  18). 
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JEHOZApAK,  jfi-hoz'a-dak  (p^yin";,  yhUgO- 
dhdif,  "Jeh  is  righteous"):  Priest  at  the  time  of  the 
activity  under  Nebuchadrezzar  (1  Ch  6  14.15 
[Heb  5  40.41]).  He  was  the  father  of  Joshua 
(Jeshua)  the  priest  (Hag  1  1.12.14;  2  2.4;  Zee 
6  11).  AV  has  Josedech  in  Hag  and  Zee.  Same 
as  "Joiadak"  (p^:^*^,  yo^Odhiid;,  same  meaning) 
in  Ezr  8  2.8:  5  2:  10  18;  Neh  13  26;  and- 
"Josedek"(AV"Josedec")of  1  Esd  5  S.48.56;  6  2; 
9  19;  Sir  49  12. 

JEHU,  jS'hQ  (S^rn,  yehu';  meaning  uncertain, 
perhaps  "Jeh  is  he";  1  K  19  16.17;  2  K  9,  10; 

Eioii):  Son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  descendant 
of  Nimshi,  hence  commonly  called  "the  son  of 
Nimshi";  10th  king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  ite 
IVth  Dynasty.  Juiu  reigned  for  28  years.  His 
accession  may  be  reckoned  at  c  752  BC  (some  date 
a  few  years  later). 


Jehu's  Tribute — from  Obelisk  of  Staalmaneaer. 


A  soldier  of  fortune,  J,  appears  first  as  an  officer 
in  the  body-guard  of  Ahab.   To  himself  we  owe 
tne  information  that  he  was  present 

1.  Officer  at  the  judicial  murder  of  Naboth,  and 
of  Ahab       that  Naboth's  sons  were  put  to  death 

with  their  father  (2  K  0  26).  He  was 
in  attendance  when  Ahab  drove  from  Samaria  to 
inspect  his  new  possession  in  Jezreel,  and  was  wit- 
ness of  the  dramatic  encounter  at  the  vineyard 
between  the  king  and  the  prophet  Elijah  (cf  1  K 
21  16fF)._  Years  after,  J._  reminded  Bidkar,  his 
captain  Qit.  "thirdsman,"  in  chariot),  of  the  doom 
they  had  there  heard  pronounced  upon  Ahab  and 
his  house  (2  K  9  25ff).  It  was  in  fulfibnent  of 
this  doom  that  J.  at  that  time  ordered  the  body  of 
the  slain  Jehoram  to  be  thrown  into  the  inclosure 
which  had  once  been  Naboth's  (ver  26).  Ahab's 
temporary  repentance  averted  the  punishment 
from  himself  for  a  few  years  (1  K  21  27-29),  but 
the  blow  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ramoth^ilead,  and 
J.  would  not  be  unmindful  of  the  prophet,  s  words  as 
he  beheld  the  dogs  licking  Ahao's  blood  as  th^ 
washed  his  chariot  "by  thepool  of  Samaria"  (28  38). 

A  different  fate  awaited  Ahab's  two  sons.  The 
elder,  Ahaziah,  died,  after  a  short  reign,  from  the 
effects  of  an  accident  (2  K  1).  He 

2.  Jehoram  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jehoram, 
at  Ramoth-  who  toward  the  close  of  his  reign  of 
gileadand  12  years  (2  K  8  1)  determined  on  an 
Jezreel        attempt   to   recover  Ramoth-gilead, 

where  his  father  had  been  fatally 
stricken,  from  Haiael,  of  Syria.  Ramoth-^^ead 
was  taken  (2  K  9  14),  but  in  the  attack  the  ^rael- 
itish  king  was  severely  woimded,  and  was  taken  to 
Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (ver  15).  The 
city  meanwhOe  was  left  in  charge  of  J.  and  hia 
fellow-captains.  At  Jezreel  he  was  visited  by 
Ahaziah,  of  Judah,  who  had  taken  part  with  him 
in  the  war  (8  28.29;  9  16). 

The  time  was  now  ripe  for  the  execution  of  the 
predicts  vengeance  on  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to 
EHisha  the  prophet,  the  successor  of  Elijah,  it  fell 
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to  take  the  deciBive  step  which  precipitated  the 
crisis.   Hasael  and  J.  had  already  been  named  to 
Elijah  as  the  persons  who  were  to 

5.  The  «ncute  the  Divine  judgment,  the  one 
Anointing  aa  king  of  Syria,  the  other  as  king 
of  Jehn       of  Israel  (1  K  19  15-17).   Elijah  was 

doubtless  aware  of  this  commission, 
which  it  was  now  his  part,  as  respected  J.,  to  ful- 
fil. A  messenger  was  hastily  dispatched  to  Ramoth- 
gilead,  with  instructions  to  sedc  out  J.,  take  him 
.  apart,  anoint  him  king  of  Israd  in  Jefa's  name,  and 
(marge  him  with  the  task  of  utterly  destooying  the 
bouae  of  Ahab  in  punishmmt  for  the  righteous 
blood  shed  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  The  messenger 
was  then  to  flee.  This  was  done,  and  J.,  the  sacred 
oil  poured  on  his  head,  found  himself  alone  with 
this  appalling  trust  committed  to  him  (2  K  9  1-10). 

Events  now  moved  rapidly.  J.'s  companions 
woe  naturally  eager  to  know  what  had  happened, 

and  on  learning  that  J.  had  been 
L  The  anointed  king,  they  at  once  impro- 
Revolntion  vised  a  throne  by  torowing  their  gar- 
— ^Deatii  <tf  ments  on  the  top  of  some  steps,  blew 
Jdumun      the  trumpet,  and  proclaimed!,  "J.  is 

king."  Not  a  moment  was  It^.  No 
one  was  permitted  to  leave  the  city  to  carry  forth  tid- 
ings, ana  J.  himself,  with  characteristic  impetuos- 
ity, set  out,  with  a  small  body  of  horsemen,  in  his 
chariot  to  Jezreel.  Bidkar  was  there  as  charioteer 
(9  26).  As  th^  came  within  sight  <rf  the  <uty,  a 
watchman  reported  their  advance,  and  messengers 
were  sent  to  mgtiire  as  to  their  errand.  These  were 
ordered  to  faU  into  the  rear.  This  conduct  awaken- 
ed suspicion,  and  Jehoram  and  Ahasiah — who  was 
still  with  his  invalided  kinsman — ordered  their 
chariots,  and  proceeded  in  person  to  meet  J.  The 
companies  met  at  the  ill-omened  field  of  Naboth, 
and  there  the  first  stroke  of  vengeance  fell.  The 
anxiouB  query,  "Is  it  peace?"  was  answered  by  a 
storm  of  denundation  from  J.,  and  on  Jehoram 
turning  to  flee,  an  arrow  from  J.'s  powerful  bow 
shot  him  through  the  heart,  and  he  sank  dead  in 
his  chariot.  Anaziah  likewise  was  pursued,  and 
smitten  "at  the  ascent  of  Gur,  which  is  by  Ibleam." 
He  died  at  Megiddo,  and  was  taken  to  Jems  for 
bmial  in  the  sepulcher  of  the  kings  (9  11-28).  A 
somewhat  variant  account  of  Ahasiui's  death  is 
given  in  2  Ch  22  9.  It  is  possible  that  J.  came  to 
Mei^do  or  its  ndghborfaood,  and  had  to  do  with 
his  end  there. 

The  slaughter  of  Jehoram  was  at  once  followed  by 
that  of  the  chief  instigator  of  all  the  crimee  for  which 

the  house  of  Ahab  suffered — the  queen- 

6.  Death  mother  Jezebel.  Hot  from  the  pur- 
of  Jeseb^    suit  of  Ahaziah,  J.  pressed  on  Jezreel. 

Jezebel,  now  an  aged  woman,  but  still 
defiant,  had  painted  and  attired  herself,  and^  looking 
from  her  wmdow,  met  him  as  he  drove  mto  the 
palace  court,  with  the  insulting  question,  "Is  it 

mtbou  Zimri,  thy  masters  murdo^?"  (cf 
ft  9-12).  J. ^8  answer  was  an  appeal  for  aid 
from  those  within.  Two  or  three  eunuchs  of  the 
palace  gave  signs  of  their  ooncurrence.  These,  at 
J.'s  bidding,  threw  Jezebel  down  into  the  court- 
yard, wher^  lying  in  her  blood,  she  was  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  chariot  horses.  When,  a  little 
ia,Ur,  her  remains  were  sought  for  burial,  she  was 
foimd  to  have  been  almost  wholly  devoured  by  the 
flogB— a  lurid  commentary  on  Elijah's  earlier 
threatening,  which  was  now  recalled  (2  K  9  30- 
37).  J.  was  an  intrepid  minister  of  judgment,  but 
the  pitiless  zeal;  needless  cruelty,  and,  afterward, 
deceit,  with  which  he  executed  ms  mission,  with- 
draw our  empathy  from  him,  as  it  did  that  of  a 
later  prophet  (Hos  1  4). 

The  next  acts  of  J.  reveal  yet  more  dearly  his 
UKOoughnesB  ot  purpose  and  promptitude  of  action, 


while  they  afford  fresh  exhibitions  of  his  ruthless- 
ness  and  unscrupulousness  of  n>irit.   Se^naria  was 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  faead- 

6.  Slatigiiter  quart«s  of  the  Baal-worehip  intro- 
of  Ahab's  duced  by  Jezebel,  though  it  is  recorded 
Descmd-  of  Jehoram  that  he  had  removed,  at 
ants  least  temporarily,  an  obelisk  of  Baal 

which  his  father  had  set  up  (2  K  8  2: 
cf  10  26).  The  citv  was  still  held  for  the  house  of 
Ahab,  and  70  of  Anab's  "sons" — to  be  taken  here 
in  the  large  sense  of  male  descoidants — ^redded  in 
it  (10  1.6).  J.  here  adopted  a  bold  and  astute 
policy.  He  Bent  letters  to  Samaria  challenging 
those  in  authority  to  set  up  one  of  their  master's 
sons  as  king,  and  fight  for  the  city  and  the  king- 
dom. The  governors  knew  well  that  they  could 
make  no  effective  resistance  to  J.,  and  at  once 
humbly  tendered  their  submission.  ^  J.,  in  a  second 
message,  bade  them  prove  their  sincerity  by  de- 
livering^ to  him  the  heads  of  the  70  j)rinces  of  Anab's 
house  in  baskets.  This  they  did,  by  their  anA 
irrevocably  committing  themselves  to  J.'s  cause 
(ver  9).  The  ghastly  relies  were  piled  up  in  two 
heaps  at  the  gate  of  Jezreel — a  horrible  object- 
lesson  to  any  still  inclined  to  hesitate  in  their  alle- 
giance. Friends  and  partisans  of  the  royal  house 
shared  the  fate  of  its  members  (ver  11). 

Apart  from  the  faultinen  In  the  agent's  motive,  the 
deeds  now  recounted  tell  within  the  letter  of  J.'s  com- 
mlsston.    Ab  much  cannot  be  amid  of  the 
„  „,   deeds  of  blood  that  follow.    J.  had  killed 

7.  SMUgnter  Ahaslah.  king  of  Judah.  Now,  on  his  way 
ox  Aluudu's  to  Samaria,  hemet  acompanyof  42penK)ns, 
Brethren       described  as  "brethren  of  Ahaziah" — 

evidently  blood-relatlons  of  various  de- 
grees, as  Ahaziah's  own  brethren  had  been 
eariier  slain  bv  the  Arabians  (2  Ch  81  17;  88  I) — and, 
on  learning  wno  they  won.  and  ot  thur  purpose  to  visit 
their  Idnafolk  at  Jezreel,  gave  orden  that  tnev  be  sl^ 
on  the  spot,  and  their  bodies  Ignomlniously  thrown  In- 
to tiie  pit  (or  "datem")  of  tite  sttearing-bouse  where  be 
had  encountered  them.  It  was  a  cruel  excess  for  which 
no  sufllciant  JustUkatkn  can  be  pleaded  (3  K  10  12-14). 

Still  less  can  the  craft  and  violence  be  condoned 
by  which,  when  he  reached  Samaria,  J.  evinced  his 
"seal  for  Jeh"  (ver  16)  in  the  extiipa- 

8.  Massacre  tUm  of  the  worshippos  of  BaaL  J. 
of  tte  Wor-  had  secured  on  his  side  the  support  of 
shippers  of  a  notable  man — Jehonadab  the  son  of 
Baal  Rechab  (vs  15.16;  cf  Jer  86  6-19)— 

and  his  entrance  into  Samaria  was  sig- 
nalized by  further  slaying  of  all  adherents  of  Ahab. 
Then,  doubtless  to  the  amazement  of  many,  J. 
proclaimed  himsdf  an  ^thusiastic  follower  of  Baal. 
A  great  festival  was  o^anised,  to  which  all  propheta, 
worshippers,  and  priests  of  Baal  were  invited  from 
every  part  of  Israel.  J.  himself  took  the  leading 
part  in  the  sacrifice  (ver  25).  Vestments  were  dis- 
tributed to  distinguifji  the  true  worshippers  of  Baal 
from  others.  Then  when  all  were  safely  gathered 
into  "the  house  of  Baid,"  the  gates  were  closed,  and 
SO  soldiers  were  sent  in  to  massacre  the  whole  de- 
luded com^ny  in  cold  blood.  None  escaped.  Tha 
temple  of  Baal  was  broken  up.  Thus,  indeed,  "J. 
destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel"  (ver  2S),  but  at  what 
a  frightful  cost  of  falsehood  and  treachraous  deal- 
ing! (2K  10  18-28). 

The  history  of  J.  m  the  Bible  is  chiefly  the  historv 
of  his  revolution  as  now  narrated.   His  reign  itseu 
is  summed  up  in  a  few  vs,  chie^occu- 

9.  Wars  pied  with  the  attacks  made  by  Hazael, 
with  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  on  the  tran»Jordaiuc 

temtoriea  of  Israel  (10  32.33).  These 
districts  were  overrun,  and  remamed  iMt  to  Israd 
till  the  reign  of  J.'s  great-grandson,  Jeroboam  II 
(2  K  14  28). 

It  Is  in  another  direction,  viz.  to  the  annals  (rf  Assjrrla. 
we  have  to  look  tor  any  further  information  we  possess 
on  the  rc^gn  of  J.  In  these  annals,  fortunately,  some 
interest! Dg  notices  are  preserved.   In  864  BO  was  fought 
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of  Jehn       of  J.. 


UiB  gnmt  battle  of  {^arl^ar  (a  place  between  Aleppo  and 
Hamath).  when  Shalmaneeer  II,  klna  of  Assyria,  de- 
feated a  powerful  combination  formed 

10  Assyrian  against  him  (Damascus,  Ham&th.  Philistla, 
n»j  »u  j^nimon,  etc) .   Among  the  allies  on  this  oc- 

XlOtices  casion  is  mentioned  "  Ababbu  of  Slr'Ufta," 
who  took  the  third  place  with  2.000 chariots 
and  10,000  footmen.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  supposing 
Ahab  to  have  been  still  reisnlng  as  late  as  854,  ana  Well- 
bausen,  Kamphausen  and  others  have  suggested  that 
Ahab'a  name  has  been  confused  with  that  of  nls  successor 
Jehoram  In  the  Assyr  annals.  Klttel,  in  his  Hittary  o/  the 
HebreiBt  (II,  233,  BT)  is  disposed  to  accept  this  view. 
O.  Smith,  in  his  jl««v>'£ponvn)  Canon{  179},ls  of  the  Oidnlon 
that  the  Mbute  lists  were  often  carelenly  compiled  and 
In  error  as  to  names.  The  point  of  interest  Is  that  from 
^is  time  Israel  was  eTidently  a  Qrlbutaiy  of  Assyria. 

With  this  accord  the  further  notices  of  Israel  In  the 
Inscrtptlona  of  Shalmaneeer  II,  two  in  number.  Both 
belong  to  ttie  year  842  BO  and  relate 

11  TrlhntA  to  J.  On  Shalmaneeer's  Blacic  Obelislc 
A*,  xnmuo  1^  ^  pictorial  representation  of  "  the  tribute 

of  J.,  son  of  Omri."  An  ambassador 
kneels  before  the  oonquwor,  and  presents 
Us  gifts.  They  include  sUver,  gold,  a  gold  cup,  gold 
vessels,  a  golden  ladle,  lead,  a  staflF  for  the  king's  hand, 
scepters.  An  allurion  to  the  same  event  occurs  In  the 
annals  of  Shalmaneeer's  campaign  against  Hasael  of 
Syria  In  this  year.  "At  that  time  I  received  tlie  tribute 
of  the  Tyrians,  Sldonlans,  of  J.,  son  of  Omri." 

There  are  some  indications  that  in  his  latter 
yean,  which  were  clouded  with  misfortune,  J. 
associated  with  himself  his  son  Jehoahas  in  the 
govenunent  (cf  2  K  13  1.10,  where  Jehoahaz  oomes 
to  the  throne  in  the  23d,  and  dies  in  the  37th  year 
ot  Jehoaah  of  Judah — 14  years — ^yet  has  a  total  rei^ 
<rf  17  years).  J.  is  not  mmtioned  in  Ch,  exoe|it  in- 
cidentaily  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Ahaziah 
(2  Ch  22  0),  and  aa  the  grandfather  of  Jehoaah  (26 
17). 

The  character  of  J.  is  apparent  from  the  acts  re- 
corded of  him.  His  energy,  determination,  prompti- 
tude, and  xeal  fitted  him  for  the  work  he  haa  to 
do.  It  was  rough  work,  and  was  executed  with 
relentless  thoroughness.  Ftobably  gentler  meas- 
ures would  have  failed  to  eradicate  Baal-worship 
from  Israel.  His  impetuosity  was  evinced  in  his 
furious  driving  (2  K  9  20).  He  was  bold,  duin^, 
unscrupulous,  and  mastraful  and  astute  in  his 
pohcy.  But  one  seeks  in  vain  in  his  character  for 
any  touch  of  magnanimity,  or  of  the  finer  qualities 
of  the  ruler.  His  "zeal  for  Jeh"  was  too  laively  a 
cloak  for  merd^  worldly  ambition.  The  blood- 
shed in  which  his  rule  was  founded  early  provoked 
a  reaction,  and  his  closing  years  were  dark  with 
trouble.  He  is  n)ecially  condemned  for  tolerating 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  (2  K  10  29-31). 
Nevertheless  the  throne  was  secured  to  his  dynasty 
for  four  generations  (10  30:  cf  16  12). 

  W.  Shaw  Caldbcott 

JEHUBBAH,  j6-hub'a  (Tl^I^^ ,  yjjtvbbah,  meaning 
unknown):  A  descendant  of  Asher,  mentioned  in 
1  Ch  7  34,  where  ^>r6  is  H^IT^,  WhubbOh,  "and 
Hubbah,"  but  Kthlbh  is  Ty^ip.',  ya^;  LXX  B 
follows  i^<re. 

JEHUCAL,  j^ha'kal  (b^^n*;,  yhnkhal,  probably 
meaning  "Jeh  is  able"):  A  courtier  sent  by  King 
Zedekian  to  Jeremiah  to  ask  the  prophet  to  pray 
for  the  king  and  the  people  (Jer  S7  3).  Most  VSS 
moept  LXX,  with  88  1,  have  "Jucal"  (bjli, 
yUkhal,  same  meaning). 

JEHUD,  jE'hud  (Tin";,  yhudh):  A  town  in  the 
lot  of  Dan  named  between  Baalath  and  Bene-berak 
(Josk  19  45).  The  only  possible  identification 
seems  to  be  with  el'Yekiidli/ek,  which  lies  about  8 
miles  £.  of  Jaffa. 

JEHUDI,  jft-hQ'dl  CTVT;,  yhUdki,  properly  "a 
Jew"):  An  officer  of  King  Jehoiakim  (Jer  80  14.21. 
23).  He  was  sent  by  the  princes  to  summon 
Baruoh  to  read  the  roll  oontainiug  Jeremiah's 


profAedes  to  them;  he  afterward  read  them  to  the 
king,  who  destro^d  them.  His  name  is  note- 
worthy, as  also  is  that  of  his  grandfathOT  Cushi 
(i.e.  "Ethiopian"),  and  the  two  are  said  to  point 
to  a  foreign  origin. 

JEHUDIJAH,  je-ha-dl'ja  (1  Ch  4  18AV).  Bee 
Ha-jehuduah. 

JEHUEL.  iS-hn'el  (Kthlbh  ^TT],  Vb^'U;  but 
K«rS  bsrU") ,  yh^i'Sl,  i.e.  "Jehiel"  AV, in  2  Ch  29  14): 

A  Levite;  see  Jehiel,  (5). 

JEHTJSH,  jS'hush  (1  Ch  8  39).   See  Jeush,  (3). 

i'gi,  meaning  unknown): 

(1)  A  Reubenite  (1  Ch  6  7). 

(2)  In  1  Ch  8  29,  added  in  RV  from  9  36,  where 
K«thlbh  is  "Jeuel,"  an  ancestor  of  King  Boul;  AV 

"Jehiel." 

(3)  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Ch  11  44). 
AV  is  "Jehiel";  Kthlbh  KT'Oeuel." 

(4)  A  Levite,  keeper  of  the  ark  vrith  Obed-edom 
(1  Ch  16  18.21:  16  5:  2  Ch  80  14),  called  "Je- 
hiah"in  1  Ch  16  24. 

(5)  A  Levite  (1  Ch  16  5)="Jaauel"  of  1  Ch  16 
18  (q.v.). 

(6)  A  scribe  under  Kin^  Uzsiah  (2  Ch  26  11). 

(7)  A  chief  of  the  Levites,  present  at  King  Jo- 
siah's  oeat  Passover  feast  (2  Ch  86  9). 

(8)  One  of  those  who  had  married  fordgn  wives 
(Ezr  10  43)-"JueI"in  1  Esd  9  35. 

(9)  AVin2  Ch  29  14;  see  Jehiel,  (5). 

(10)  AV  in  Ear  8  13;  see  Jeuel,  (3). 

David  F^ANas  Robebts 
JBEABZELl,  jd-kab'zfr^  (^^Pj^V  ybabhs^H, 
"God  gathers";  Neh  11  25).   See  Kabzeel. 

JEKABIEAM,  jek-a-me'am,  jS-kam'^am  (□?pf37 , 

gjxwn'dm,  probably  "may  kinsman  establish"): 
ead  of  a  Levitical  house  (1  Ch  28  19:  84  23). 
The  meamng  of  the  name  depends  upon  that  of  Ug 
{'am)  in  compound  names;  see  HPN,  46,  61  ff. 

JEEAHIAH,  jek-armfa  (Tt'^.P^^'^ ,  ylpamyah,  "may 
Jeh  establish"): 

(1)  A  Judahite.  son  of  Shallum  (1  Ch  2  41). 

(2)  A  son  of  King  Jeconiah  (Jeboiachin);  in  AV 
"Jecamiah"  (1  Ch  8  18). 

JEKUTUIEL,  j6-ka'thi-el  (bBrTl^p":,  ytvUtVH, 
meaning  doubtful):  A  Judahite  (1  Ch  4  18).  The 
meaning  may  be  "preservation  of  God,"  or  perhaps 
the  same  as  ^^p^ ,  yo^*'il,  "Jokthed,"  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Josh  16  38;  2  K  14  7. 

JEHIHAH,  i&'nd'ma  (np*^*; ,  ymlmah,  perhaps 
a  diminutive  meaning  "little  dove"):  llie  first 
daughter  of  Job  (4S  14),  bom  after  his  restoration 

from  affliction. 

JEMITAAN,  jem'nAran  ('It|j,vdai',  Jemndan)'. 
A  city  on  the- coast  of  Pal;  motioned  among  those 
affected  l^the  expedition  of  Holofemes  (Jth  2  28; 
8  1  CF).  Tlie  name  is  used  for  Jalmiel,  generally 
called  "Jamnia"  by  the  Gr  writers. 

JEUOEL,  j6-ma'el  (b^WJ,  ym^'S,  meaning 
unknown) :  A  "son"  of  Simecm  (Gen  46  10;  Ex  ft 
15)=-"Nemuel"  in  Nu  26  12;  1  Ch  4  24. 

Syr  version  has  "Jemuel"  in  the  4  passages,  bat  Oray 

(RPff.  307,  n.  e)thlnl[a  "Jemuel"  Is  more  pr^ably  a  o(v- 
rection  in  Gen  than  "Kemuel"  in  Nu. 

JEOPARD,  jcp'ard.  JEOPARDT,  jep'aivdi: 
Hie  Eng.  wont  tefei:^  originally  to  a  game  wh^er^ 
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tiie  chances  were  even  (from  OFr.  jeu  porN);  trans- 
ferred thence  to  desigoate  any  great  risk.  In  the 
NT,  represented  by  the  Gr  vb.  HnduneiS  (Us.  8 
23;  1  Cor  16  30).  In  the  OT  (Jgs  6  18)  for  a 
Heb  idiom,  "despiae  the  soul,"  i.e.  they  placed  a 
small  value  upon  their  lives  (Vulg  "offered  their 
souls  to  death"):  for  ellipticid  aqn-ession,  "wait 
with  their  Uvee,"  in  2  S  2S  17  m. 

JEPHTHAH,  jeftha  (T)^ ,  yiphtO^,  "opened," 
or  "opener,"  prcArably  signifying  "Jeh  will  op«i"; 
*IM£i,  fepkinde;  used  as  the  name  of  a  place,  aa 
in  Josh  16  43;  19  14;  of  a  man,  Jgs  10  &— 13  7): 
Ninth  judge  of  the  Israelites.  His  antecedents  are 
obscure.  Assuming  Gilead  to  be  the  actual  name  of 
his  father,  his  mother  was  a  harlot.  He  was  driven 
from  home  on  account  of  his  illegitimacy,  and  went 
to  the  land  of  Tob  in  Eastern  S  yria  (Jgs  11  2.3). 
Hoe  he  and  his  followers  lived  the  life  of  freebooters. 

The  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan  being  in  danger 
of  an  invasion  by  the  Ammonites,  J.  was  invited 
by  the  elders  of  Gflead  to  be  their  leader  (11  6.6). 
Remembering  how  they  had  expelled  him  from  their 
territory  and  nia  heritage,  J.  demanded  of  them  that 
in  the  event  of  success  m  the  struggle  with  the  Am- 
monites, he  was  to  be  oontinuedas  leader.  This 
condition  being  accepted  he  returned  to  Gilead  (11 
7-11).  The  account  of  the  dQ>lomacy  used  by  J. 
to  prevent  the  Ammonites  from  invading  Gilead 
is  possibly  an  interpolation,  and  is  thought  by 
many  interpreters  to  be  a  compilation  from  Nu 
SO-U.  It  18  of  great  interest,  however,  not  only 
because  of  the  fairness  of  the  argument  used  (11 
12-28),  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains a  history  of  tne  journey  of  the  Israelites  from 
Lower  Egypt  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  This 
histoiy  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Pent 
chiefly  the  Uungs  omitted.  If  diplomacy  was 
tried,  it  nuled  to  dissuade  the  Ammonites  from  seek- 
ing to  invade  Israel.  J.  prepared  for  battlC;  but 
before  taking  the  field  paused  at  Mizpeh  of  Gilead, 
and  registered  a  vow  tnat  if  he  were  successful  in 
battle,  he  would  offer  aa  a  burnt  offering  to  Jeh 
whatsoever  should  first  come  from  his  doors  to  greet 
him  upon  his  return  (11  29-31).  The  battle  is 
fought,  J.  is  ihe  victor,  and  now  his  vow  returns  to 
him  with  anguish  and  sorrow.  Returning  to  his 
home,  the  first  to  greet  him  is  his  daughter  and  only 
child.  The  father's  sorrow  and  the  courage  of  the 
daughter  are  the  only  bright  lights  on  this  sordid, 
cnid  conception  of  God  and  of  the  nature  of  sacri- 
fice. That  the  sacrifice  was  made  seems  certain 
from  the  narrative,  although  some  critics  choose 
to  substitute  for  the  actual  death  of  the  maiden 
the  setting  the  giil  ^mrt  for  a  Ufa  of  perpetual 
virginity.  The  Xaraehtish  laws  ooncemmg  sacri- 
fices and  the  language  used  in  11  39  are  the  chief 
arguments  for  the  latter  interpretation.  The 
entire  narrative,  however,  will  hardly  bear  this 
construction  (11  34r~40). 

J.  was  judge  in  Israel  for  6  years,  but  appears 
only  once  more  in  the  Scripture  narrative.  The 
men  of  Ephrahn,  offended  because  they  had  had  no 
sban  in  the  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  made 
war  upon  Gilead,  but  were  put  to  rout  by  the  forces 
under  J.  (12  1-6).  C.  E.  Schgnk 

JEPHUNNEH,  jfr-fun'e  (ni^") ,  y'phunneh,  mean- 
ing uncertain) : 

(1)  Father  of  Caleb  (Nu  IS  6;  14  6.30,  etc). 

According  to  Nu  18  6,  lie  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
according  to  S8  12;  Josh  14  6.  a  Ifenizstte:  the  ^euiz- 
attm  were  Incorporated  in  Judah  (cf  1  Ch  4  13-16). 

(2)  A  son  of  Jether,  an  Asherite  (1  Ch  7  38). 

JERA%  je'ra  ITH^*  yenff):  A  son  of  Joktan 
(Gea  10  26  II 1  Ch  1  20).    No  district  Jerah  has 


been  discovered.  However,  YvrOkk  in  Yemm  and 
Yarafy  in  Hijas  are  places  named  by  the  Arab, 
geographers.  The  fact  that  the  word  in  Heb 
means  "moon"  has  led  to  the  following  suggestions: 
the  BanH  HilSl  ("sons  of  the  new  moon")  in  the  N. 
of  Yemen :  Ohvbb  ei-^amar  ("the  bay  of  the  moon"), 
JebA  d-f^amar  ("the  mountains  of  the  moon")  in 
Eastern  Hadramant.  But  in  Southern  Arabia  wor- 
8h^>of  the  moon  has  caused  the  word  to  bulk  largely 
in  place-names. 

JERAHHEEL,  jfr*a'm6-el  (stgpFjrr^,  U^m''^ 
"may  God  have  compassion!"): 

(1)  In  1  Ch  2  9.25.26.27.33.42,  he  is  described 
as  the  son  of  HezroUj  the  son  of  Perez,  the  son  of 
Judah  by  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law  (Gen  38). 
In  1  S  37  10  is  mentioned  the  neghd}h  of  the 
Jerahmeelitcs.jS-ra'mft-eMts  rVsi?i;i']';n ,  hor-yra^- 
m''eil,  a  collective  noun),  RV  "the  South  of  the 
Jerahmeelites."  The  latter  is  a  tribal  name  in  use 
probably  before  the  proper  name,  above;  their 
cities  are  mentioned  m  1  S  SO  29.  Cheyne  has 
radical  views  on  J.  See  EB,  s.v. ;  also  T.  Witton 
Davies  in  Review  of  Theology  and  PhiUmphy,  III, 
689-708  (May,  1908);  and  Cheyne's  replies  in 
HibbeH  Jowmal.  VII,  132-51  (October,  1908),  and 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah. 

(2)  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Kish  (1  Ch  M  29). 

(3)  "The  king's  SOD,"  RV  and  AVm  (Jer  S6  26). 
RVm,  AV  have  "son  of  Hammelech,"  taking  the 
word  ^^1^!?  as  a  proper  name.  He  was  "probably 
a  royal  prince,  one  who  had  a  king  amon^  his  an- 
cestors but  not  necessarily  son  of  the  ruling  king; 
so  88  6;  1  K  22  266;  esp.  Zeph  1  8  written  at  a 
time  when  the  reining  king,  Josiah,  could  not  have 
had  a  nown-up  'son'"  (Dnvor,  Jer,  224,  n-  e).  J. 
was  Tnth  two  others  commanded  by  Jehoiakim  to 
arrest  Jeremiah  and  Baruch. 

  David  Francis  Robebtb 

JBRECHU,  jer'fr-kQ,  AV  Jerechns,  jer'6-kua 
(1  Esd  5  22).  See  Jebicbo. 

JERED,  jg'red  (Tl^,  yeredh,  "descent"):  A 
Judahite,  father  of  Gedor  (1  Ch  4  18).  See  also 
Jaskd. 

JBREMAI,  jer'e-ml,  jei^ma'I  CVT,,  rrimay, 
meaning  unknown) :  One  of  those  who  had  married 
foreign  wives  (Esr  10  33).  See  Jbreuiab  (1  Esd 
2  34jr 

JEREMIAH,  jer-&-mra  ([a]  ^JtTpT^,  yirnfyOhH, 
or  [6]  shorter  form,  n^'}'^ ,  yamfydh,  both  differently 
explained  as  "Jeh  efrtablishes  [so  Giesebrecht], 
whom  Jeh  casta/'  i.e.  possibly,  as  Gesenius  suggests, 
"appoints"  [A.  B.  Davidson  m  HDB,  II,  669a],  and 
"Jeh  looseneth"  [the  womb];  Bee  BDB):  The  form 
(&)  is  \ised  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  only  in  Jer  27  1 ; 
28  5.6.10.11.12M5;  20  1;  Ezr  1  1;  Dnl  0  2^hile 
the  other  is  found  116  t  m  Jer  alone.  In  1  Esd  1 
28.32.47.57  ;  2  Esd  2  18,  EV  has  "Jeremy,"  so  AV 
in  2  Mace  2  1.5.7:  Mt  2  17:  27  9;  m  Mt  16 
14,  AV  has  "Jeremias,"  but  RV  in  2  Maoo  and  Mt 
has  "Jeremiah." 

(1)  The  prophet.  See  ^Kcial  article.  Of  the  fol- 
lowing, (2),  (3)  and  (4)  have  form  (a)  above;  the 
others  the  form  (6). 

(2)  Father  of  Hamutal  (Hamital),  the  mother  of 
King  Jehoahas  and  King  Jehoiakim  (2  K  28  31; 
24  18  II  Jer  52  1). 

(3)  A  Rechabite  (Jer  S6  3). 

(4)  In  1  Ch  12  13  (Heb  14),  a  Oadite. 

(5)  In  1  Ch  12  10  (Heb  11),  a  Gadite. 

(6)  In  1  Ch  12  4  (Heb  5),  a  Beniamite(?)  or 
Judaean.  (4),  (6)  azui  (0)  all  joined  Da^  at 
Ziklag. 
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(7)  Head  of  a  Manasaite  family  (1  Ch  6  24). 

(8)  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miafa  (Neh  10  2),  prob^ly  the  same  as  he  of  13  34 
who  took  part  in  the  pioceaaion  at  the  dedioation 
of  the  walls  of  Jems. 

(9)  A  i>riest  who  went  to  Jems  with  Zenibbabel 
from  exile  and  became  he^  of  a  priestly  family  of 
that  name  (Neh  12  1). 

Datid  Francis  Robests 
JERElflAH,  jer-^ml'a: 

1.  Name  and  Persoa 

2.  LUe  of  Jeremiah 

3.  The  Personal  Character  of  Jeremiah 

4.  The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah 

5.  The  Book  of  Jeremiah 

6.  Authenticity  and  Integrltr  of  the  Book 

7.  Relation  to  the  LXX 

LiTERATUBI 

The  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  prophets  of 
Israel.   The  Heb  ^H'J'p^';,  yirm'yOhH,  abbreviated 

to  n^p"]"!,  yirm'yaA,  signifies  either 
1.  Name  "Jeh  hurls"  or  "Jeh  founds."  LXX 
and  Person  reads  *lepniat,  lermicu,  and  the  Vulg 

Jeremias.  As  this  name  also  occurs 
not  infrequently,  the  prophet  is  called  "the  son 
of  HQkiah"  (1  1),  who  ia,  however,  not  the  high 
priest  mentioned  in  2  K  22  and  28,  as  it  is  mer^y 
stated  that  he  was  "of  the  priests  that  were  in 
Anathoth"  in  the  land  of  Benjamin.  In  Anathoth, 
now  AnAla,  a  small  village  1^  hours  N.E.  of  Jerus, 
lived  a  class  of  priests  who  belonged  to  a  side  line, 
not  to  the  line  of  Zadok  (cf  1  K  2  26). 

J.  was  called  by  the  Loni  to  the  office  of  a  prophet 
while  still  a  youth  (1  6)  about  20  years  of  ace,  in 

the  13th  year  of  King  Josiah  (1  2;  2& 
S.  Ufe  of  3),  in  the  year  627  BC,  and  was  active 
Joremuh     in  this  capacity  from  this  time  on  to 

the  destruction  of  Jerus,  686  BC^  imder 
kings  Josiah,  Jehoabaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah.  Even  after  the  fall  of  the  capital  city 
he  prophesied  in  Egypt  at  least  for  sever^  years, 
so  that  bis  work  ext^ided  over  a  period  of  about 
50  years  in  all.  At  first  he  probably  lived  in 
Anathoth,  and  put  in  his  appearance  publicly  in 
Jons  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  festivals; 
later  he  lived  in  Jerus,  and  was  there  during  the 
terrible  times  of  the  siege  and  the  destruction  of  the 
city. 

Although  King  Josiah  was  Grod-fearing  and  wQling 
to  serve  Jeh,  and  soon  inaugurated  hia  refonnation 
according  to  the  law  of  Jeh  (in  the  18th  year  of  his 
reign),  ^t  J.,  at  the  time  when  he  was  calted  to  the 
prophetic  office,  was  not  left  in  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  catastrophe  of  the  judgment  of  God  over 
the  city  would  soon  come  (1  11  ff);  and  when, 
after  a  few  years,  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  found  in 
the  te:nple  (2  K  22  and  23),  J.  preached  "the 
words  of  this  covenant"  to  the  people  in  the  town 
and  throughout  the  land  (11  1-8:  17  19-27),  and 
exhorted  to  obedience  to  the  Divine  oommand; 
but  in  doing  this  then  and  afterward  he  became  the 
object  of  much  hostility,  esp.  in  his  native  city, 
Aimthoth.  Even  his  own  brethren  or  near  rela- 
tivee  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him  by  de- 
claring that  he  was  a  dangerous  fanatic  (13  6). 
However,  the  condition  of  J.  under  this  pious  king 
was  the  most  happy  in  his  career,  and  he  lamented 
the  latter's  untimely  death  in  sad  lyrics,  which  the 
author  of  Ch  was  able  to  use  (2  Ch  SB  25),  but 
wbidh  have  not  oome  down  to  our  times. 
^  Much  more  unfavorable  was  the  prophet's  condi- 
tion after  the  death  of  Josiah.  Jehoanaz-Shallum, 
who  ruled  only  3  months,  received  the  umounce- 
ment  of  his  sentence  from  J.  (22  10  ff).  Jehoiakim 
(609-^98  BC)  in  turn  favored  the  heathen  worship, 
and  oppressed  the  people  through  his  love  oi 
luxuiy  and  by  the  erection  of  grand  structures 
(Jer  22  13ff).  In  addition,  his  politics  were 


treacherous.  He  conspired  with  Egypt  against 
his  superior,  Nebuchadnezzar.  Epoch-Soaking  was 
the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  in  which,  in  the  battle  of 
Carchemish,  the  Chaldaeans  gained  the  upper  hand 
in  Hither  Asia,  as  J.  had  predicted  (46  1-12). 
Under  Jehoiakim  J.  delivered  nis  great  temple  dis- 
course (7-9;  10  17-25).  The  priests  for  this 
reason  determined  to  have  the  jnophet  put  to 
death  (ch  8d).  Howevw,  injSuential  eldera  int^ 
ceded  for  him,  and  the  princes  yet  showed  some 
justice.  He  was,  however,  abused  oy  the  authorities 
at  the  appeal  of  the  priests  (ch  20).  According  to 
86  1  ff,  he  was  no  longer  permitted  to  enter  the 
place  of  the  temple.  For  this  reason  the  Lord  com- 
manded him  to  collect  his  prophecies  in  a  lK>ok- 
roll,  and  to  have  them  read  to  the  people  by  his 
faithful  pupil  Baruch  (ch  86;  cf  ch  46).  The 
book  fell  into  the  hands  of  Uie  king,  who  burned 
it.  However,  J.  dictated  the  book  a  second  time  to 
Baruch^  together  with  new  additions. 

Jehoiachm  or  Coniah  (22  24  ff),  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiakim, after  a  reign  of  3  months,  was  taken  into 
captivity  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  his  nobles  and  the  best  part 
of  the  people  (Jer  24  1;  29  2),  as  the  prophet  had 
predicted  (22  20-30).  But  conditions  did  not 
improve  under  Zedekiah  (507-586  BC).  This 
king  was  indeed  not  as  hostile  to  J.  as  Jehoiakim 
haa  been;  but  all  the  more  hostile  were  the  princes 
and  the  generals,  who  were  now  in  command  after 
the  better  class  of  these  had  been  deported  to  B^y- 
lon.  They  continually  planned  rebellion  against 
Babylon,  while  J.  was  compelled  to  oppose  and  put 
to  naught  every  patriotic  agitation  of  this  kind. 
Finally,  the  Bab  army  came  in  order  to  punish 
the  faithless  vassal  who  had  again  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Egypt.  J.  earnestly  advised  sub- 
mission, but  the  kmg  was  too  weak  and  too  coward- 
ly as  against  his  nobles.  A  long  si^  resulted, 
which  ijaused  the  direst  sufferings  in  the  life  of  J. 
The  commanders  threw  him  into  a  vile  prison, 
chargiM  him  with  being  a  traitor  (37  11  ff).  The 
king,  who  consulted  him  secretly,  released  him  from 

?rison,  and  put  him  into  the '  'court  of  the  guard"  (87 
7  ff),  where  he  could  move  around  freely,  and  could 
again  prophe^.  Now  that  the  judgment  had 
come,  he  oould  again  speak  of  the  nop«ul  future 
(chs  82,  88).  Also  chs  80  and  81,  probably,  were 
spoken  about  this  time.  But  as  he  continued  to 
preach  submission  to  the  people,  those  in  authority 
cast  him  into  a  bIubt  cistern,  from  which  the  pity 
of  a  courtier,  H>ed-melech,  delivered  him  (S» 
15-18).  He  again  returned  to  the  court  of  the 
guud,  where  he  remained  until  Jerus  was  taken. 

After  the  capture  of  the  city,  J.  was  treatisd  with 
great  consideration  by  the  Babylonians,  who  knew 
that  he  had  spoken  in  favor  of  their  government 
(89  11  ff;  40  1  ff).  They  ^ave  him  the  choice  of 
going  to  Babylon  or  of  remaining  in  his  native  land. 
He  decided  for  the  latter,  and  went  to  the  govonor 
Gedaliah,  at  Mizpah,  a  man  wort^  of  all  confi- 
dence. But  when  thiis  man,  after  a  short  time,  was 
murdered  by  conscienceless  opponents,  the  Jews 
who  had  been  left  in  Pal,  becoming  al^rned  and 
fearing  the  ven^ance  of  the  Ch^daeaos,  determined 
to  eminiLte  to  Egypt.  J.  advised  against  this  most 
earnestly,  and  threatened  the  vengeance  of  Jeh,  if 
the  people  should  insist  upon  their  undertaking 
(42  1  ff).  But  they  insistea  and  even  oompdled 
the  aged  prophet  to  go  with  them  (4S  1  ff).  Their 
first  goal  was  Tabpanhes  (Daphne),  a  town  in 
Lower  Egypt.  At  this  place  he  still  continued  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  to  his  fellow-Israelites;  cf 
the  latest  of  his  preserved  discourses  in  48  &-13, 
as  also  the  sermon  in  ch  44,  delivered  at  a  somewhat 
later  time  but  yet  before  570  BC.  At  that  time 
J.  must  have  t»eD  from  70  to  80  years  old.  He 
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probably  died  Boon  after  this  in  I^ypt.  The 
church  Fathers  report  that  he  was  stoned  to  death 
at  Daphne  by  the  Jews  (Jerome,  Ado.  Jooin,  ii. 
37;  TertuUian,  Contra  Onoat.,  viii;  Pseudepiphan,, 
De  Propk.,  ch  viii;  Dorotheus,  146;  Isidorus,  Ort. 
et  Obit.  Pair.,  ch  xxxviii).  However,  this  report 
is  not  well  foimded.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
rabbinical  tradition,  acoording  to  which  he,  in  com- 

Cy  with  Baruch,  was  taken  from  Egvpt  to  Baby- 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  died  there  {l^ldner 

Tbs  Book  of  Jer  ^res  us  not  only  a  fuller  account 
of  the  life  and  career  of  its  author  than  do  the  books 
of  the  other  prophets,  but  we  also 
8.  Personal  learn  more  about  his  own  inner  and 
Character  personal  life  and  feelings  than  we  do 
of  Jenmiah  of  Isaiah  or  any  other  prophet.  From 
this  source  we  learn  tnat  he  was,  by 
nature,  gentle  and  tender  in  his  feelings,  and  rarm- 
patbetic.  A  decided  contrast  to  this  is  foimd  in 
the  hard  and  unmerciful  judgment  which  it  was 
his  mission  to  announce.  God  made  him  strong 
and  firm  and  immovable  like  iron  for  his  mission 
(1  18;  16  20).  This  contrast  between  his  naturally 
warm  personal  feelings  and  his  strict  Divine  mis- 
sbn  not  rarely  appears  in  the  heart-utterances 
found  in  his  prophecies.  At  first  he  rejoiced  when 
God  moke  to  hun  (16  16);  but  soon  these  words 
of  God  were  to  his  heart  a  source  of  pun  and  of 
suffering  (16  17  fF).  He  would  have  inferred  not 
to  utter  them:  and  then  they  burned  in  his  breast 
as  a  fire  (20  7  ff:  28  9).  He  personallv  stood  in 
need  of  love,  and  yet  was  not  permittea  to  marry 
(16  1  f).  He  was  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasures 
of  youth  (16  17).  He  loved  his  people  as  nobody 
dse,  and  yet  was  always  compelled  to  prophesy 
evil  for  it,  and  seemed  to  be  the  enenryof  his  nation. 
This  often  caused  him  to  despair.  The  enmity  to 
which  he  fell  a  victim,  on  account  of  his  declaration 
of  nothing  but  the  truth,  he  deeply  felt;  see  his 
complaints  (9  Iff;  12  5  f ;  16  10;  17  14-18;  18 
23,  and  often).  In  this  sad  antagonism  between  his 
heart  and  the  commands  of  the  Lord,  he  would 
perhaps  wi^  that  God  had  not  spoken  to  him;  he 
even  cursed  the  day  of  bis  birth  (16  10:  20  l^r-lS; 
cf  Job  S  1  ff).  Such  complaints  are  to  be  carefully 
distmguidiea  from  that  which  the  Lord  through  His 
Spirit  commimicated  to  the  prophet.  God  rwukes 
him  for  these  complaints,  and  demands  of  him  to 
repent  and  to  trust  and  obey  Him  (16  19).  This 
discipline  makes  him  all  the  more  imconquerable. 
Even  his  bitter  denunciations  of  his  enemies  (11 
20  ff;  16  15;  17  18;  18  21-23)  originated  in  part 
in  his  passionate  and  deep  nature,  and  show  how 
great  is  the  difference  between  him  and  that  perfect 
Sufferer,  who  prayed  even  for  His  deadly  enemies. 
But  J.  was  nevertheless  a  type  of  that  Suffering 
Saviour,  more  than  any  of  the  OT  saints.  He,  as 
a  priest,  prayed  for  his  people,  until  God  forbade 
him  to  do  so  (7  16;  11  14:  14  11;  18  20).  He 
was  compelled  more  than  all  the  others  to  suffer 
through  the  anger  of  God,  which  was  to  afflict  his 
people.  The  people  themselves  also  felt  that  he 
meant  well  to  them.  A  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  rebellious  people,  who  always  did  the 
contrary  of  what  he  had  commanded  them,  forced 
him,  the  unwelcome  prophet  of  God,  to  go  along 
with  them,  to  Egypt,  because  they  felt  that  he  was 
their  good  genius. 

What  J.  was  to  preach  was  the  Judgment  upon 
Judah.  As  the  reason  for  this  judgment  J.  every- 
where mentioned  the  apostasy  from 
4.  The  Jeh,  the  idolatry,  which  was  practised 
PrnAiedM  on  oSmdth,  or  the  "high  places"  by 
of  Jeremiah  Judah,  as  this  had  been  done  by  Israel. 

Many  heathraiish  abuses  had  foimd 
thdr  way  into  the  life  of  the  people.  Outspoken 


heathenism  had  been  introduced  by  such  men  as 
King  Maaasseh,  even  the  sacrifice  of  children  to  the 
honor  of  Baal-Molech  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (7 
31;  19  5;  32  35),  and  the  worship  of  "the  queen 
of  heaven"  (7  18;  44  19).  It  is  true  that  the 
reformation  of  Josiah  swept  away  the  worst  of  these 
abominations.  _  But  an  inner  return  to  Jeh  did  not 
result  from  this  reformation.  For  the  reason  that 
the  improTOoent  had  been  more  on  the  surface  and 
outward,  and  was  done  to  please  the  king,  J.  charges 
up  to  his  people  all  their  previous  sins,  and  the  gujlt 
of  the  present  generation  was  yet  added  to  this 
(16  11 1).  Together  with  religious  insincerity  went 
the  moral  ^  corruption  of  the  people,  such  as  dis- 
honesty, injustice,  oppression  of  the  helpless, 
slander,  and  the  like.  Compare  the  accusations 
found  m  0  Iff.7f.26ff:  6  7.13:  7  5f.g;  9  2  6.8: 
17  9ff;  81  12;  22  13  ff;  23  10;  29  23,  etc.  Esp. 
to  the  apirituu  leaders,  the  priests  and  prophets, 
are  these  things  diarged  up. 

The  judgment  whi^  is  to  come  in  the  near  future, 
as  a  punishment  for  the  mxsa  of  the  people,  is  from 
the  outset  declared  to  be  the  conquest  of  the  country 
through  an  enemy  from  abroad.  In  this  way  the 
heated  caldron  with  the  face  from  the  N.,  in  the 
vision  containing  the  call  of  the  prophet  (1  13  ff), 
is  to  be  understood.  This  power  in  the  N.  is  not 
named  until  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim  (ch  26), 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  is  definitely  designated  as 
the  omqueror.  It  is  often  thought,  that^  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  CM^er,  J.  had  in  mind  the 
Scythians  when  he  spoke  of  the  enemies  from  the 
N.,  esp.  in  chs  4-6.  The  Scythians  (according 
to  Herodotus  1.103  ff)  had,  probably  a  few  years 
before  J.'s  call  to  the  prophetic  office,  taken  pos- 
session of  Media,  thenmarcned  throu^  Asia  Minor, 
and  even  forced  th^  wiqr  as  far  as  Egypt.  Thtnr 
crossed  throu^Caoaan,  passing  by  on  their  marcn 
from  E.  to  W.,  near  Beth-e£ean  (Scythopolis). 
The  ravages  of  this  fierce  people  probably  influence! 
the  language  used  ^  J.  in  his  prophecies  (cf  4  llff; 
6  ISff;  6  3ff.22fi}.  But  it  is  imthinkable  that 
J.  expected  nothing  more  than  a  plundering  and  a 
booty-seeking  expedition  of  the  Scythian  nomad 
hordes.  Chariots,  such  as  are  described  in  4  13, 
the  Scythians  did  not  possess.  Moreover,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  J.  from  the  outset  speaks  of 
a  deportation  of  his  people  to  this  foreign  land 
(8  18;  6  19)j  while  an  exile  of  Israel  in  the  country 
of  the  Scythians  was  out  of  the  question.  At  all 
events  from  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  J.  regards 
the  Chaldaeans  as  the  enemy  who,  according  to  his 
former  announcement,  would  come  from  the  N. 
It  is  possible  that  it  was  only  in  the  cotmse  of  time 
that  he  reached  a  dear  conviction  as  to  what  nation 
was  meant  by  the  revelation  from  God.  But,  upon 
further  refiection,  he  must  have  felt  almost  certain 
on  this  subject,  esp.  as  Isaiah  (89  6),  Micah  (4  10), 
and,  soon  after  these,  Habakkuk  had  named  Baby- 
lon as  the  power  that  was  to  carry  out  the  judgment 
upon  Israel.  Other  prophets,  too.  regard  the  Baby- 
lonians as  belonging  to  the  nortnem  group  of  na- 
tions (<^  Zee  6  8),  because  they  always  came  from 
the  N.,  and  beCMise  they  were  the  legal  successors 
of  the  Assyriana. 

In  contrast  to  optimistic  pn^hets,  who  had  hoped 
to  remedy  matters  in  Israel  (6  14),  J.  from  the 
beginning  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
of  the  sanctuary,  as  also  the  end  of  the  Jewish  na^ 
tion  and  the  exile  of  the  people  through  these 
enemies  from  abroad.  According  to  26  11;  29  10, 
the  Bab  supremacy  (not  exactly  the  exile)  was  to  con- 
tinue for  70  years;  and  after  this,  deliverance  should 
come.  Promises  to  this  effect  are  found  only  now 
and  then  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  prophet  (S  14 
ff:  12  14  ff;  16  14  f).  However,  during  the  time 
of  the  si^  and  afterward^  such  predictions  are 
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more  frequoit  (cf  28  1  ff:  M  6  f ;  47  2-7;  and  in 
the  "Book  of  Comfort,"  chs  Sfr-SS). 

What  eharacterutee  this  prophet  is  the  Bpiritual 
inwardness  of  his  rel^on;  the  external  theocracy 
he  delivers  up  to  destruction,  because  its  forms  were 
not  animated  by  Giod-fearing  sentiments.  Ex- 
ternal circumciBion  is  of  no  value  without  inner 
purity  of  heart.  The  external  temple  will  be  de- 
stroyed, because  it  has  become  the  hiding-place  of 
ainnm.  External  sacrifices  have  no  value,  because 
those  who  offer  them  are  lacking  in  spirituality, 
and  this  is  displeasing  to  God.  Tne  law  is  abused 
and  misinterpreted  (8  8);  the  words  of  the  prophets 
as  a  rule  do  not  come  from  God.  Even  the  of 
the  Covenant  is  eventually  to  make  way  for  a  ^ori- 
ous  presence  of  the  Lord.  The  law  is  to  be  written 
in  the  hearts  of  men  (81  31  ff).  The  glories  of  the 
Messiajuc  times  the  jn'oplwt  does  not  describe  in 
detail,  but  theiT  qiintual  character  he  repeatedly 
describes  in  the  words  "Jeh  our  righteousness'' 
OtS  6;  88  16).  However,  we  must  not  overesti- 
mate the  idealism  of  J.  He  believed  in  a  realistic 
restoration  of  the  theocracy  to  a  form,  just  as  the 
other  prophets  (cf  chs  81,  82,  88-40). 

As  far  as  the  form  of  his  prophetic  utterances  is 
oonoemed,  J.  is  of  a  poetical  nature;  but  he  was  not 
only  a  poet.  He  often  speaks  in  the  meter  of  an 
el%y;  but  he  is  not  bound  by  this,  and  readily 
passes  over  into  other  forms  of  rhythms  and  also 
at  times  into  prosaic  speech,  when  the  contents  of 
his  discourses  require  it.  The  somewhat  monoto- 
nous and  elegiac  tone,  which  is  in  harmony  with 
his  sad  message  to  the  people,  gives  way  to  more 
lively  and  varied  forms  of  expression,  when  the 
propnet  speaks  of  other  and  foreign  nations.  In 
doing  this  he  often  makes  use  of  the  utterances  of 
earlier  prophets. 

The  first  composition  of  the  book  is  reported  in  86 
1  ff .  In  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  at  the  command 
of  Jeh,  he  dictated  aU  of  the  prophe- 
5.  The  cies  he  had  j^ken  down  to  this  time 
Book  of  to  his  pupil  Baruch,  who  wrote  them 
Jweniiah  on  a  tou.  After  the  destruction  of 
this  book-roll  by  the  king,  he  would  not 
be  stopped  from  reproducing  the  contents  again  and 
makii^  additions  to  it  (86  32).  In  this  we  have 
the  ongm  of  the  {nesent  Book  of  Jer.  This  book, 
however,  not  only  received  further  additions,  but 
has  also  been  modified.  While  the  discourses  may 
originally  have  been  arranged  chronologically,  and 
these  reached  only  down  to  the  4th  year  of  King 
Jehoiakim,  we  find,  in  the  book,  as  it  is  now,  as  early 
as  31  1  ff:  28  1  ff;  26  1  ff,  discourses  from  the 
times  of  Zedekiah.  However,  the  2d  edition  (86 
28)  contained,  no  doubt,  ch  26,  with  those  addresses 
directed  against  the  heathen  nations  extant  at  that 
time.  The  lack  of  order,  from  chronological ' 
point  of  view,  in  the  present  book,  is  attributable 
also  to  the  fact  that  historical  accounts  or  appendices 
concernini;  the  career  of  J.  were  added  to  tne  book 
in  later  tunes,  e.g.  chs  26, 86, 86  and  others;  and 
in  these  additions  are  also  found  older  discourses 
of  the  prophet.  B^inning  with  ch  87,  the  story 
of  tho  prophet  during  the  siege  of  Jems  and  aft« 
the  destruction  of  the  cit^  is  reported,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  are  his  words  and  discourses 
belonging  to  this  period. 

It  is  a  question  whether  these  pieces,  which  are 
more  narrative  in  character,  and  which  are  the  prod- 
uct of  a  contemporary,  probably  Baruch,  at  one 
time  constituted  a  book  bv  themselves,  out  of  which 
tiiey  were  later  taken  and  incorporated  in  the  book 
of  the  prophet,  or  whether  they  were  inserted  by 
Baruch.  fa  favor  of  the  first  view,  it  may  be  ui^ed 
that  they  are  not  ^ways  foimd  at  their  proper 
places  chronolc^cally;  e.g.  ch  26  is  a  part  of  the 
temple  discourse  in  cbia  7-9.   However,  this  "Book 
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of  Baruch,"  which  is  claimed  b^  some  caitics  to  have 
existed  as  a  separate  book  beside  that  of  Jer,  would 
not  furnish  a  connected  biography,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  written  for  oiographical  purposes. 
It  contains  introductions  to  certain  words  and 
speeches  of  the  prophet  and  statements  of  what  the 
consequences  of  these  had  been.  Thus  it  is  more 
probable  that  Baruch,  at  a  later  time,  made  supple- 
mentary additions  to  the  ori^al  book,  which  the 
wophet  had  dictated  without  axiy  pawmal  data. 
But  in  this  work  the  prophet  himself  may  have 
codperated.  At  places,  perhaps,  the  dictation  of 
the  prophet  ends  in  a  narrative  of  Baruch  (19  14 — ■ 
20  6),  or  vice  versa.  Baruch  seems  to  have  written 
a  historical  introduction,  and  then  J.  dictated  the 
prophecy  (37  1;  18  1;  82  Iff,  and  others).  Of 
course,  the  portions  of  the  book  which  came  from 
the  pen  of  Baruch  aro  to  be  regarded  as  an  authentic 
account. 

However,  critics  have  denied  to  J.  and  his  pupil 
certain  sections  of  the  present  book,  and  they  claim 
that  these  belong  to  a  later  date. 
6.  Authen-  Among  these  is  10  1-16,  containing  a 
ticity  and  warning  to  those  in  the  exile  against 
Intepity  of  idolatrjr  (and  related  to  Isa40ffj. 
the  Book  which,  it  is  claimed,  could  not  possibly 
in  this  form  and  fulness  be  the  work  of 
J.  Also  17  19-27  is  without  reason  denied  to  J., 
upon  the  ground  that  he  could  not  have  thought  of 
emphauzing  the  Sabbath  law.  He  was,  however, 
no  modem  idealist,  but  respected  also  the  Divine 
ordinances  (cf  11  1-8).  Then  ch  26  is  rejected  by 
some,  while  others  attack  esp.  vs  12-14  and  27- 
38;  but  in  both  cases  without  reason.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  admit  that  ver  25  and  also  vs  13  f 
are  later  additions.  The  words,  "all  that  is  written 
in  this  book,  which  J.  hath  prophe«ed  e^unst  all 
the  nations,"  we  probably  a  superscription,  which 
has  found  its  w&y  into  the  text.  In  ver  26  the 
words,  "and  the  king  of  Sheshach  shall  drink  after 
them,"  are  likewise  considered  spurious.  Sheshach 
is  lightly  regarded  here,  as  in  61  41,  as  a  cipher  for 
"Babel,"  but  the  use  of  'At-ba»h  (a  cipher  in  which 
the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  H^  alphabet  is  re- 
veised,  n  for  K,  V  for  n.  etc,  hence  SHeSHaKH-= 
BBBHeL.  see  iHs  comms.)  does  not  prove  spurious- 
ness.  The  sentence  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.  The 
attacks  made  on  chs  80  and  81  are  of  little  moment. 
88  14-26  is  not  found  in  the  LXX,  and  its  c<nitents, 
too,  belong  to  the  psssages  in  Jer  that  are  most 
v^rously  attacked.  Criucs  regard  J.  as  too  spirits 
ual  to  have  perpetuated  the  Levitical  priesthoocT.  In 
ch  89,  vs  1.2.4-10  are  evidently  additions  that  do 
not  belong  to  this  place.  The  remaining  portion  can 
stand.  Among  we  discourses  against  the  nations^ 
chs  46-61,  those  in  46  1-12,  spoken  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Carchemish,  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  unauthentic;  even  vs  13-28  are  also  goiuine. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  text  has  suffo^  very 
much.  Nor  are  there  any  satisfactory  reasons 
against  the  prophecy  in  chs  47-49,  if  we  assume 
that  J.  reasserted  some  of  his  utterances  agunst 
the  heathen  nations  that  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  fulfilled.  Chs  50  and  61,  the  discourses 
agiunst  Babylon^  have  the  distinct  impress  <^  J. 
This  impression  is  stronger  than  the  doubts,  which, 
however,  are  not  without  weight.  The  events  in 
61  50  ff,  which  are  not  to  be  called  into  question, 

Presuppose  long^  addresses  of  J.  against  Babylon, 
'he  possibihty,  however,  remains  that  the  editing 
of  these  utterances  as  foimd  in  the  present  book 
dates  from  the  time  after  586  BC.  That  any  in- 
fluence (tf  Deutero-Isaiah  or  later  authors  can  be 
traced  in  Jer  cannot  be  shown  with  any  certainty. 
Ch  63  was  written  neither  by  Jeremiah  nor  for  his 
book,  but  is  taken  from  the  Books  of  and  is  found 
there  almost  verbatim  (2  K  24, 26). 
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jaraiDj,  Bp*  of 


A  spedkl  proUem  Is  fumlBhed  by  the  relation  of  the 
test  ol  Jer  to  the  Alexandrian  verslOD  of  the  Seventy 
(UCX).  Not  only  does  the  Heb  form  of 
7  Relation  book  differ  from  the  Gr  materfally. 
«I  «i.  Y  w  much  more  than  this  is  the  case  in  other 
to  tne  L>AA  books  of  the  OT,  but  the  arrangement,  too, 
la  a  different  one.  The  oracle  concerning 
the  heathen  nations  (chs  46-61)  Is  in  the  LXX  found  in 
the  middle  of  ch  B6,  and  that,  too,  in  an  altogether  differ- 
ent order  (viz.  49  36ff.46;  50;  61:  47  1-7;  49  7-22; 
49  l-5.28-33.2»-27:  48).  In  addition,  the  readhigs 
throughout  the  book  in  many  cxses  are  divergent,  the 
text  in  the  LXX  being  in  general  shorter  and  more  com- 
pact. The  Or  text  has  about  2.700  Heb  words  leas  than 
the  authentic  Heb  text,  and  is  thus  about  one-eighth 
aborter. 

As  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  addresses  against  the 
heathfiD  nations  in  ch  89  is  concerned,  the  Gr  order  is 
certainly  not  more  original  than  is  the  Heb.  It  rather 
tears  apart,  awkwardly,  what  la  united  In  ch  85,  and  has 
probably  been  caused  by  a  misunderstanding.  The 
words  of  86  13  were  regarded  as  a  hint  that  here  the 
discouTBes  against  the  heathen  were  to  follow.  Then, 
too.  the  order  of  theee  discourses  in  the  Or  text  is  less 
natural  than  the  one  In  Heb.  In  regard  to  the  readings 
of  the  text,  it  has  been  thought  that  Ute  text  of  the  LXX 
deserves  the  preference  on  account  of  Its  brevltv.  and 
that  the  Heo  text  had  been  increased  by  adtutlons. 
However.  In  general,  the  Gr  version  Is  Tenrtree,  and  often 
Is  done  without  an  understanding  of  the  subject;  and 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  translator  shortened 
the  text,  when  he  thought  the  style  of  Jeremiah  too 
heavy.  Then.  too.  where  he  met  with  repetitions,  he 
probably  would  omit:  or  did  so  when  he  found  trouble 
with  the  matter  or  the  language.  This  does  not  deny 
Uiat  his  tr  In  many  places  may  be  correct,  and  that  addf- 
tltnu  m»7  have  bMn  made  to  the  Heb  text. 

LrrBBATUXE. — Cahrln,  Praeledione*  in  Librum  Pro- 
l»Aefia<  Jtr  tt  Thrtn,  Geneva,  1653;  Sebastian  Schmidt. 
CoHtManJon'i  in  Ubr,  praphat.  Jtr,  Aivent,  1685.  Modem 
comm.  by  Hitxig.  Ewaid,  Oraf.  N&gelsbach,  Kell;  also 
Gbaysta  {Pvlpit  Comm.).  Peake,  Duhm,  and  von  Orelll. 
  C.  VON  Orelli 

JERSMIAH,  EPISTLE  OF.  See  Jebeut,  Thb 
Enarru  of. 

JSRBHIAH,  THE  LAMSnTATIORS  OP.  See 

Lamentations. 

JEKBMIAS,  jer-^ml'as  (>I«|>«|i(at>  leremiaa): 

(1)  Named  among  the  sons  of  Baani  as  one  of 
tboee  who  had  mamed  foreign  wives  (1  Esd  9  34). 
In  Ezr  10  33  we  find,  "Jeremai"  among  the  sons 
of  Haahum.  In  1  Esd  it  should  come  in  9  33 
beftve  M anasses. 

(2)  See  Jebbhiah  (general  art.). 

JEREHIEL,  jer-6-mI'eI  (Lat  Hieretnihel,  al. 
Jeremiel,  "El  hurls"  or  "El  appointa"):  AVm  and 
RV  in  2  Esd  4  36  for  AV  ^Uriel."  He  is  here 
ealkd  the  "archangel"  who  answers  the  questions 
rused  by  the  souls  of  the  ri^teous  dead.  He  is 
perhaps  identical  with  Rami^  of  Apoo  Bar  or 
Roniel  of  Eth  Enoch. 

.  JERSMOTH,  jer'fe^moth  <[a]  rfmT. ,  and  [6] 
f^''T>  V^en^ik,  [c]r'lia''TJ,  yrlmOth,  meaning  un- 
known) :  Of  the  following  (1)  has  form  (6),  (5)  the 
form  (c),  the  rest  (a). 

(1)  In  1  Ch  7  8  (AV  "Jerimoth"),  and 

(2)  In  1  Ch  8  14,  Beniamites.   Cf  Jerohah,  (2). 

(3)  In  1  Ch  28  23,  and  (4)  in  1  Ch  26  22- 
"Jerimoth  "  24  30;  heads  of  Leintical  houses. 

(5)  A  Naphtalite,  one  of  David's  tribal  princes 
a  Ch  27  19);  AV  ''Jerimoth." 

(6)  (7)  (8)  Men  who  had  married  foreign  wives. 
In  Ezr  10  26  (-"Hier«math,"  1  Esd  9  27);  ver 
27  (-"Jarimoth,"  1  Esd  9  28);  ver  29  (-"Hiere- 
moth,"  1  Esd  9  30);  the  ?T6  of  the  last  is  ^l'm^^ , 
vYomatJ^  "and  Bamoth";  so  RVm,  AV. 

David  Francis  Roberts 
JBRBH7,  jer'e-mi.  See  Jbbbioah  (general  art.). 

jntEH7>  jer'e-mi,  THE  EPISTI^  OF  CE«t- 
vtm4|  'I«p«|ii(oii,  Epistw  lerenHou): 

1.  Name 

2.  Cancmlcity  and  PodUon 
&  OontMits 


4.  Original  Language 

5.  Authorship.  Date  and  Aba 

6.  Text  and  Versions 

LtTKBATUBB 

In  MSS  BA  the  title  is  simply  "An  Epistle  of 
Jeroniah."   But  in  B,  etc,  there  is  a  superscription 
introducing  the  letter:  "Copy  cnT  a  letter 

1.  Name     which  Jeremiah  sent  to  the  captives 

about  to  be  led  to  Babylon  by  [Pesh 
adds  Nebuchadnezzar]  the  king  of  the  Babylonians, 
to  make  known  to  them  what  had  been  coiumandea 
him  by  God."  What  follows  is  a  satirical  exposure 
of  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  not  a  letter.  The  idea 
of  introducing  this  as  a  letter  from  Jeremiah  was 
probably  suHEested     Jer  28  1  ff. 

The  early  Gr  Fathers  were  on  the  whole  favorably 
disposed  toward  this  tract,  reckoning  it  to  be  a 

part  of  the  Canon.    It  is  therefore 

2.  Canon-  mcluded  in  the  lists  of  canonical 
icity  and  writings  of  Origen,  Epipbanius,  Cyril 
Position      of  Jerus  and  Athanasius,  and  it  was 

so  authoritatively  recognised  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  (360  AD). 

In  most  Gr  MSS  of  the  LXX  (BA  Codd.  Mardb,  ChisI, 
In  the  Syr  Hex),  it  follows  Lam  as  an  Independent  piece, 
closing  the  supposed  wrltinin  of  Jeremiah.  In  the  best- 
known  printed  edd  of  the  LXX  (Tischendorf,  Swete,  etc), 
the  order  Is  Jer.  Bar,  Lam.  Ep.  Jer.  In  Fritssche,  Lib. 
Apoc  VT  Graeee.  Ep.  Jerstanos  between  Bar  and  Tob. 
But  in  Lat  MSS,  Including  those  of  the  Vulg,  It  is  ap- 

Esnded  to  Bar,  of  which  It  forms  ch  6,  though  It  really 
as  nothing  to  do  with  that  book.  This  last  Is  the  case 
with  Protestant  edd  (ET,  etc)  of  the  Apoc,  a  more  Intel- 
ligible arrangement,  as  Jer  and  Lam  do  not  occur  In  the 
Apoc,  and  the  Bib.  Baruch  was  Jeremiah's  amanuensis. 

In  the  so-called  letter  (see  1,  above)  the  author 
shows  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  heathen 

worahip.  The  Jews,  for  their  sins,  will 
8.  Contmts  be  removed  to  Babylon,  where  they 

will  remain  7  generations.  In  that 
land  they  will  be  tempted  to  woiship  the  gods  of  the 
people.  The  writer's  aim  is  ost«isibly  to  warn 
them  beforehand  by  showing  how  helpless  and  use- 
less the  idols  worshipped  are,  and  how  immoral  as 
well  as  silly  the  rites  of  the  Bab  rehgion  are.  For 
similar  polemics  against  idolatry,  see  Isa  44  &-19 
(which  m  its  earnestness  resembles  the  Ep.  Jet 
closely):  Jer  10  3-9:    P&  116  18ft  15-18; 

Wisd  18  10-19;  16  13-17. 

Uiat  the  Ep.  Jer  was  composed  in  Gr  is  the  opii^ 
ion  d  practically  all  scholars.   There  are  no  marks 

of  translation;  the  Gr  is  on  the  whole 
4.  Original  good,  and  abounds  in  such  rhetorical 
Language     terms  as    characterized    the   Gr  of 

Northern  E^ypt  about  the  b^nninx 
of  our  era.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  Heb  original 
though  Origen  has  beai  mistakenly  understood 
to  say  there  was  one  in  his  day  (see  Schttrer, 
GJV*,  ni.  467  f).  Romanist  writers  defend  a 
original,  and  point  to  some  Hebrusms  (ver  44 
and  the  use  of  the  fut.  for  the  past),  but  these 
cui  be  matched  in  admittedly  HeUenistio 
writings. 

The  writer  was  almost  certainly  a  resident  in 
Alexandria  toward  the  close  of  the  last  cent.  BC. 

The  Gr  of  the  book,  the  referaices  to 
6.  Author-  E^yp  religion  (ver  19,  where  the  Feast 
ship.  Date  of  Lights  at  Sais — Herod,  ii.62 — ^is 
and  Aim      referred  to),  and  the  allusion  to  the 

Ep.  Jer  in  2  Mace  2  2,  denied  by 
Schflrer,  etc,  make  the  above  conclusion  very 
probable.  The  author  had  in  mind  the  dangers 
to  the  religion  of  his  fellow-countrymen  presented 
by  the  fascinating  forms  of  idolatry  existing  at 
Alexandria.  Cortiunly  Jerraniah  is  not  the  author, 
for  the  book  was  wiittoi  in  Gr  and  never  formetl 
put  of  the  Heb  Caofm.  Bemdes,  the  treatment  is 
far  below  tibe  level  of  the  genuine  writings  of  that 
ivophet. 
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(1)  Tk»  Omk. — Thia  ep.  occur*  In  the  prinelpKl  MSS 
of  tbe  LXX  uncials  (BA  Q  r  cont^n  7fr-24a,  etc)  and 

cundvea  (except  70,  96,  220). 
S.  Text  (2)  The  Syrtae.—P  (oUowb  the  Gr,  but 

anA  ^'^HL  treely-    The  Syr  H  follows  the  text 

rlr"  ,  of  B  cloB^.  often  at  the  expense  of  Syr 

Versions  idioms. 

(3)  The  Latin. — The  TuIr  Is  made  direct 
from  the  Or.  Tbere  la  a  different  Lat  VS  published  by 
S^iatlwln  hla£tb.  Saer.  Lat  Veraione*  Antigua*.  II,  734 ff. 
It  is  freer  thaa  the  Vulg. 

(4)  There  are  also  Arabic  (following  A).  Coptic  (ed  Quat- 
remgra,  1810),  and  Bthloplc  (od  Dlllmann,  1894)  veraloiis. 

LiTiBATCRB. — See  under  Apocrtpha  for  Comm.  and 
editions.  But  note  In  addition  to  the  lit.  mentioned  in 
the  art.  the  following:  Reusch,  Brkldr.  dn  B.  Baruek, 
1853;  Daubaoton.  "Het  Apok  bocdc  'BMroAii  lapiuim," 
Theol,  Sluditn,  1888.  126^. 

T.  WiTTON  Davibs 
JERIAH,  i*-n'a  O^^T;,  yriydha,  "foimded  of 
Jeh"):  In  1  Ch  28  19;  24  23="Jeriiali"  (n*T;, 
yriydh),  26  31,  head  of  a  Levitical  houae:  c^led 
chief  of  the  Hebronites  in  24  23  (cf  ver  30) . 

JERIBAI,  jer'i-bl,  jer-i-bi'I  03''T; ,  Vribhay, 
meaning  uncertain) :  One  of  David's  mighty  men  of 
the  amiiea  (1  Ch  11  46):  one  of  the  names  not 
found  in  the  liat  in  2  S  28  24~29a. 

JERICHOi  jer'i-kS  (the  word  occurs  in  two  forms. 
In  the  Pent,  in  2  K  2S  5  and  in  Ezr,  Neh,  Ch  it  is 
written  uTTJ,  yr^B;  SfV^T,,  yrihd,  elsewhere): 
In  1  K  IB  3i  the  final  letter  is  H ,  instead  of  1 , 
wdw.  The  termination  mew  is  thou^t  to  preserve 
the  peculiarities  of  the  old  Can.  dialect.  In  the 
LXX  we  have  the  indeclinable  form,  *Upixii>,  leri- 
chO  (Swete  has  the  form  Jereicho  as  well),  both  with 
and  without  the  fem.  art.;  in  the  NT  'leptixii, 
lereichd,  once  with  the  fern.  art.  The  Arab,  is 
ei^Biha.  According  to  Dt  82  49  it  stood  opposite 
Nebo,  ti^ule  in  84  3  it  is  called  a  city  grove  of 
palm  trees.  It  was  surrounded  irith  a  wall  (Josh 
S  15),  and  provided  with  a  gate  which  was  closed 
at  ni^t  (2  5),  and  was  ruled  over  by  a  king.  Whm 
ci^tured,  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  large  quantities 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  "a  goodly  Babylonish  gar- 
ment" were  found  in  it  (7  21).  It  was  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  the  camp  of 
Israel  at  Shittim,  before  crossing  the  river  (2  1). 
The  city  was  on  the  "plains"  (4  13),  but  so  close 
to  "the  mountain"  on  the  W.  (probably  the  cliffs 
of  Quarantania,  the  traditional  scene  of  Christ's 
temptation)  that  it  was  within  easy  reach  of  the 
spies,  protected  by  Rahab.  It  was  in  the  lot  of 
Benjamin  (18  21),  the  border  of  which  ascended 
to  the  "slope  [EV  "side"]  of  J.  on  the  N."  (18  12). 
Authorities  are  generally  agreed  in  locating  the 
ancient  city  at  Tel  es-SuUan,  a  mile  and  a  half  N.W. 
cS  modem  J.  Here  there  is  a  mound  lt200  ft.  long 
and  60  ft.  in  hei^t  supporting  4  smaller  mounds, 
the  highest  of  which  is  90  ft.  above  the  base  of  the 
innit>  mound. 


Site  of  Andent  Jwicho. 


The  geological  situation  (see  Jordan  Tallet)  sheds 
great  light  upon  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Joshua  (Josh 
B).  If  the  dty  was  built  as  we  suppose  it  to  have  been, 
upon  ttie  unconsolidated  sedimentary  deposits  which 
accumulated  to  a  great  depth  in  ttie  Jordan  valley  during 
tbe  enlargement  of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  which  took  place  In 


Pleistocene  (or  glacial)  times,  the  sudden  falling  of  the 
walls  becomes  easily  credible  to  anyone  who  belleveH  in 
the  personality  of  uod  and  In  His  power  either  to  fore- 
know tbe  future  or  to  direct  at  His  will  the  secondary 
causes  with  which  man  has  to  deal  in  Nature.  Tbe  nar- 
rative does  not  state  that  the  blowing  of  tbe  rams' horns  of 
tbemaelvea effected  the  falling  of  the  walls.  It  wasslmply 
said  that  at  a  specified  juncture  on  the  7th  day  the  walte 
would  fall,  and  tbat  they  actually  fell  at  that  Juncture. 
The  miracle  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  either  that  of 
prophecy.  In  which  the  Creator  by  foretelllngthe  course 
of  tnlngs  to  Joshua,  secured  the  junction  of  Divine  and 
human  activities  which  constitutes  a  true  miracle,  or  we 
may  regard  tbe  movements  which  brought  down  the 
walls  to  be  the  resblt  of  direct  Divine  action,  such  as  is 
exerted  by  man  when  he  produces  an  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite at  a  particular  time  and  place.  The  phenomena 
are  lust  such  as  occurred  In  tbe  earthqualce  of  San  Fnn- 
ci«x>  in  1906,  where,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
scientlflc  commission  appointed  oy  tbe  state,  "the  most 
violent  destruction  of  buildings  was  on  tho  made  ground. 
This  ground  seems  to  have  oehaved  during  the  earth- 
quake very  much  in  the  same  way  as  Jelly  In  a  bowl,  or 
as  a  seml-Uquld  In  a  tank."  Santa  Rosa,  situated  on  the 
valley  floor,  "underlain  to  a  considerable  depth  by  loose 

or  sllgbtly  coherent  geological  formations  20 

mllesfrom  the  rift,  was  the  most  severely  shaken  town 
in  the  state  and  suffered  tho  greatest  disaster  relatively 
to  its  population  and  extent"  (RBport,  13  and  15).  Thus 
an  earthquake,  such  as  is  easily  provided  for  along  the 
margin  of  tliis  great  Jordan  crevasse,  would  produce 
exactly  tbe  ptienomena  here  described,  and  Its  occurrence 
at  the  time  and  place  foretold  to  Joshua  constitutes  It 
a  miracle  of  the  nrst  magnitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  curse  pronoimced  in  Josh 
B  26  AV,  prophesymg  that  whosoever  should  rebuild 
the  city  ''he  shall  lay  the  foundations  thereof  in  bis 
firstbom,"  it  was  rebuilt  (1  K  16  34)  by  Hid  the 
Bethelite  in  the  days  of  Ahab.  The  curse  was  lit^ 
erally  fulfilled.  Still  David's  messengers  are  said 
to  have  "tarried  at  Jericho"  in  his  day  (2  S  10  5; 
1  Ch  19  6).  In  Elisha's  time  (2  K  2  5)  there 
was  a  school  of  prophets  there,  while  several  other 
references  to  the  city  occur  in  the  OT  and  the  Apoc 
(2  Ch  28  15,  where  it  is  c^led  "the  city  of  palm- 
trees";  2  K  20  5;  Jer  88  5;  Ezr  2  34:  Neh  8  2; 
7  36;  1  Mace  9  50).  Jos  describes  it  and  the 
fertile  plain  surrounding  it,  in  glowing  terms.  In 
the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  an  important  place  yield- 
ing a  large  revenue  to  the  royal  family.  But  the 
city  which  Herod  rebuilt  was  on  a  higher  elevation, 
at  the  base  of  the  western  mountain,  probably  at 
Beit  Jubr,  where  there  are  the  ruins  oi  a  small  fort. 
Jericho  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  Galilean 
pilgrims  de«ring  to  avoid  Samaria,  both  in  goin^  to 
and  in  departing  from  Jerus.  and  it  has  been  visited 
at  all  times  by  thousands  of  pilgrims^ho  go  down 
from  Jerus  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan.  The  road  lead- 
ing from  Jerus  to  Jericho  is  still  infested  by  robbers 
who  hide  in  the  rocky  caverns  adjoining  it,  and  ap- 
pear without  warning  from  the  tributary  gorges  of 
the  wadies  which  dissect  the  mountain  wall.  At 
the  present  time  Jericho  and  the  n^on  about  is 
occupied  only  by  a  few  hundred  miser^le  inhabit- 
ants, deteriorated  by  the  torrid  climate  which  pre- 
vails at  the  low  level  about  the  head  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  But  the  present  barrenness  of  the  region  is 
largely  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  aqueducts 
which  formerly  distributed  over  the  plain  the 
waters  brought  down  through  the  wadies  which 
descend  from  the  mountains  of  Judaea.  The  ruins 
of  many  of  these  are  silent  witnesses  of  the  cause  of 
its  decay.  Twelve  aqueducts  at  various  levels 
formerly  branched  from  the  W&dy  Kelt,  irrigating 
the  plain  both  N.  and  S.  Remains  of  Rom  masonry 
arc  found  in  these.  In  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  so 
repaired  that  an  abundance  and  variety  of  crops  were 
raised,  including  wheat,  barley,  millet,  figs,  grapes 
and  sugar  cane.  See  further  Palestine  (Recent 
Exploration).       Gborob  Frederick  Wright 

JERIEL,  j5'ri-el,  jer'i-el  (bsr"!"? ,  iTrt'el,  "founded 
of  God";  cf  Jeriah):  Achiefof  Issachar(l  Ch  7  2). 

JERIJAH,  i6-ri'ja  (1  Ch  26  31).   See  Jeriah. 
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JERIMOTH,  jer'i-moth  (see  Jbremoth,  [c]): 

(1)  A  Benjanute  (I  Ch  7  7). 

(2)  A  Benjamite  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  or 
perhaps  a  Judaean  (1  Ch  12  5  [Heb  6]). 

(3)  In  1  Ch  24  30-Ji!bemoth,  (4)  (q.v.). 

(4)  A  Levite  muBunan  in  DaTid's  tune  (1  Ch 
2B  4). 

(5)  Son  of  David  and  father  of  Mahalath,  Reho- 
boam's  wife  (2  Ch  11  18).  He  is  not  mentioned 
(2  S  S  2-5:  B  14-16;  1  Ch  3  1-9;  14  4-7)  among 
the  sons  of  David's  wives,  so  Curtis  (Ch,  369)  thinks 
that  he  was  either  the  son  of  a  concubine,  orpoeubly 
the  name  is  a  corruption  of  "Ithnam"  ^^^'J, 
yithr"ilm,l  Ch  3  3). 

(6)  A  Levite  overseer  in  Hezeldab'a  time  (2  Ch 
81  13).  David  Francib  Robebis 

JERIOTH,  Jer'i-oth,  jer'i-Oth  (jTi^T'^l,  y^Oth, 
'Iten^l  curtains"):  In  1  Ch  2  18,  where  MT  is 
corrupt,  Kittel  in  his  comm.  and  in  Bib.  Heb  reads 
"Caleb  begat  [children]  of  Azubafa  his  wife,  Jerioth." 
Wdlhausen  {De  Gent,  et  Fam.  Jud.,  33)  reads, 
"Caleb  begat  [children]  of  Azubah  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Jerioth."  According  to  EV,  Caleb  had 
two  wi\^  but  the  context  does  not  bear  this  out. 
J.  H.  Michaelia  T^pvded  J.  aa  another  name  for  Aai> 
bah.  See  Curtia,  Comm.  on  Ck^  02. 

JEROBOAM,  ier*^)5'am  (DT?^^,  ydrohWam; 
LXX  lipo^o^  Hierobodm,  usually  assumed  to 
have  been  derived  from  2^"^  and  07,  and  signifying 
"the  people  contend,"  or,  "he  pleads  the  people's 
caose  ):  The  name  was  borne  by  two  longs  of  lasel. 

(1)  Jeroboam  L  son  of  Nebat,  an  Epbraimite, 
andof  Zeruah,  amdow  (1  K  11  26-40;  13—14  20). 
He  was  the  fiist  king  of  Israel  after  the  disruption  of 
the  kinxdom,  and  he  reigned  22  yeans  (937-915  BC) . 

The  history  of  J.  is  contamed  in  1  K  11  26-40: 
12  1—14  20;  2  Ch  10  1—11  4;  11  14^16;  12  15; 

13  3-20,  and  in  an  insertion  in  the 
t  Somxes  LXX  after  1  K  12  24(a-z).  This  in- 
sertion  covers  about  the  same  ground 
as  the  MT,  and  the  LXX  elsewhere,  with  some 
additkms  and  variations.  The  fact  that  it  calls 
J.'s  mother  a  p($m£  (harlot),  and  his  wife  the  £^p 
IHincees  Ano  (cf  1  K  11) ;  that  J.  is  punished  by  uie 
death  of  his  son  before  he  has  done  any  wrong;  that 
the  episode  with  the  prophet's  mantle  does  not 
occur  until  the  meeting  at  Shechem;  that  J.  is  not 
proclaimed  king  at  all — all  this  proves  the  passage 
inferior  to  the  MT.  No  doubt  it  is  a  fragment  of 
some  historical  work,  which,  after  the  »»ftnTw?r  of  tlie 
later  Midr,  has  combined  historjr  and  tradition, 
making  rather  free  use  of  the  histtuical  kemeL 

J.,  as  a  highly  gifted  and  valorous  young 
E^hraiznite,  comes  to  the  notice  of  Solomon  early 
in  his  reign  (1  K  11  28:  of  9  15.24). 
2.  His  Rise  Having  noticed  his  ability,  the  king 
and  Revolt  made  nim  overseer  of  the  fortifica- 
tions and  public  work  at  Jerus,  and 
^aced  faim  over  the  levy  from  the  house  of  Joseph. 
Tha  fact  that  the  Iatt»  term  may  stand  for  the 
whole  d  the  ten  tribes  (cf  Am  5  6;  6  6;  ver 
18)  incticates  the  importance  of  the  position,  which, 
however,  be  used  to  plot  against  the  king.  No 
doubt  he  had  the  support  of  the  people  in  his  deogns. 
Prejudices  of  long  standing  (2  3  19  40  f;  Wf) 
vera  augmented  when  Israeli tish  interests  were 
made  subservient  to  Judah  and  to  the  fung.  while 
enforced  labor  and  burdensome  taxation  filled  the 
peoi^'a  hearts  with  bitterness  and  jealouw.  J., 
the  son  of  a  widow,  would  be  the  first  to  feel  toe  gall 
of  oppression  and  to  give  voice  to  the  suffering  of 
the  people.  In  addition,  he  had  the  approval  of 
the  prophet  Ahijah  of  the  old  sanctuary  of  Shiloh, 
who,  tearing  his  new  mantle  into  twelve  pieces 
and  giving  ten  of  them  to  J.,  informed  him  that  he 


reriah 
reroboam 


was  to  become  king  of  the  ten  tribes.  Jos  says 
{Ant,  VIII,  vii,  8)  that  J.  was  elevated  by  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  ''and  being  a  young  man  of  warm 
temper,  and  ambitious  of  greatness,  he  could  not 
be  quiet,"  but  tried  to  get  the  government  into  his 
hands  at  once.  For  the  time,  the  plot  failed,  and 
J.  fled  to  Egvpt  where  he  was  received  and  kindly 
treated  by  Slushak,  the  successw  to  the  fathei^in- 
law  of  Solomon. 

The  genial  and  imposing  personality  of  Solomon 
had  been  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  discontent  ex- 
cited by  his  oppressive  r^me,  which  at 
8.  The  his  death  burst  all  restraints.  Never- 
Revolt  of  theless,  the  northern  tribes,  at  a  i>opu- 
theTen  lar  assembly  held  at  Shechem,  solemnly 
Tribes  {vomised  to  serve  Rahoboam.  the  son 
of  Solomon,  who  had  already  oeen  pro- 
claimed king  at  Jerus,  on  condition  that  he  would 
lighten  the  ourdens  that  so  unjustly  rested  upon 
them.  Instead  of  receiving  the  magna  charia  which 
they  expected,  the  king,  m  a  spirit  of  despotism, 
gave  them  a  rough  answer,  and  Jos  says  "the  people 
were  struck  by  his  words,  as  it  were,  by  an  iron 
hammer"  C^nf,  VIII,  viii,  3).  But  despotism  lost 
the  day.  The  rough  answer  of  the  king  was  met 
by  the  MartetUaue  of  the  people : 

"What  portion  have  we  f n  David  ? 
Neither  have  we  Inheritance  In  the  son  of  Jeoae : 
To  your  tents,  O  Israel: 

Now  see  to  thine  own  house.  David"  ( 1  K  IS  16). 

Seeing  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  but  still  unwill- 
ing to  make  any  ooncessions,  Kehoboam  sent 
Adoram,  who  had  been  over  the  levy  for  many 
years  (1  K  5  14;  12  18),  and  who  no  doubt  had 
quelled  dissatisfaiction  before,  to  force  the  people 
to  submission,  possibly  by  the  very  methods  he  had 
threatened  to  employ  (1  K  12  14).  However,  the 
attempt  failed.  The  aged  Adoram  was  stoned  to 
death,  while  Rehoboam  was  obliged  to  flee  ignomini- 
ously  back  to  Jerus,  king  only  of  Judah  (1  K  12 
20).  Thus  th^  great  work  of  David  for  a  united 
kingdom  was  shattered  by  infericHv,  who  put  per^ 
Bonal  ambitions  above  great  ideals. 

Aa  soon  as  J.  heard  that  Solomon  was  dead,  he 
returned  from  his  forced  exile  in  Egypt  and  took 
up  his  reudence  in  his  native  town, 
4.  Tha  Zeredah,  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim 
Election  (LXX  1  K  12  20  £f).  The  northern 
tribes,  having  rejected  the  house  of 
David,  now  turned  to  the  leader,  and  perhaps  insti- 
gator of  the  revolution.  Jeroboam  was  sent  for 
and  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  choice  and  approval 
of  the  popular  assembly.  Divinely  set  apart  for 
his  task,  and  having  the  approval  of  the  people, 
J.  nevertheless  failed  to  rise  to  the  greatness  of  his 
opportunities,  and  his  kingdom  degenerated  into 
a  mere  nulitary  monarchy,  never  stronger  than  the 
ruler  who  chanced  to  occupy  the  throne.  In  trying 
to  avoid  the  Scylla  that  tlu'eatoned  its  freedom  and 
faith  (1  K  11  33),  the  nation  steered  into  the 
Charybdis  of  revolution  and  anarchy  in  which  it 
finally  perished. 

Immediatdy  upon  his  accesmon,  J.  fortified 
Shechem,  the  largest  city  in  Central  Israel,  and 
made  it  his  capital.  Later  he  fortified 
6.  Political  Fenuel  in  the  E.  Jordan  country.  Ac- 
Bvents  cording  to  1  K  14  17,  Tirzah  was  tho 
capital  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign.  About  J.'s  extern^  relations  very  little  is 
known  beyond  the  fact  that  there  was  war  between 
him  and  Sehoboam  oonstaatl;^  (1  K  14  30).  In 
2  Ch  18  2-20  we  read  of  an  mgloriouB  war  with 
Abiiah  of  Judah.  When  Shishak  invaded  Judah 
(1  K  14  25  f),  he  did  not  spare  Israel,  as  appears 
from  his  inscription  on  the  temple  at  Kamak,  where 
a  list  of  the  towns  captured  by  him  is  given.  These 
belong  to  Northern  Israel  as  wdl  as  to  Judafaj 
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showing  that  Shishak  exacted  tribute  there,  even 
if  he  used  violence  only  in  Judah.  The  fact  that 
J.  BUCcesafuUy  managed  a  revolution  but  failed  to 
establish  a  dynasty  shows  that  his  strength  lay 
in  the  power  of  his  peisoaality  more  than  in  the 
soundness  of  his  principles. 

Despite  the  success  of  the  revolution  politically. 
J.  descried  in  the  halo  surrounding  the  temple  ana 

its  ritual  a  danger  which  threatened 
6.  His  the  permanency  of  his  kingdom.  He 
Religious  justmably  dreaded  a  reaction  in  favor 
Policy         of  the  house  of  David,  should  the 

people  make  repeated  rd^us  pil- 
grimages to  jierus  after  the  first  passion  of  the  reoel- 
fion  had  spent  itself.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
establish  national  sanctuaries  in  Israel.  Accord- 
ingly, he  fixed  on  Bethel,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial was  one  of  the  chief  sanctuaries  of  the  land 
(Gen  28  19;  85  1;  Hob  X2  4),  and  Dan  also  a 
holy  place  since  the  conquest,  as  the  chief  centers 
of  worship  for  Israel.  J.  now  made  "two  calves 
of  gold"  as  symbols  of  the  strength  and  creative 
power  of  Jeh,  &ad  set  them  up  in  the  sanctuaries 
at  Bethel  and  Dan,  where  altars  and  other  sacred 
objects  already  existed.  It  appears  that  many  of 
the  priests  still  in  the  land  were  opposed  to  his 
image-worship  (2  Ch  11  13  ff).  Accordii^ly;  he 
found  it  necessary  to  institute  a  new,  non-Levitical 
priesthood  (1  K  13  33).  A  new  and  popular  festi- 
val on  the  modd  of  the  feasts  at  Jems  was  also 
established.  J.'s  policy  might  have  been  considered 
as  a  clever  political  move,  had  it  not  contained  the 
dangranus  appeal  to  the  Iown  instincts  of  the 
masses,  that  led  them  into  the  immoralities  of 
heathenism  and  hastened  the  destruction  of  the 
nation.  J.  sacrificed  the  highor  interests  of  reli- 
gion to  politics.  This  wasthe  "sin  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he  made  Israd  to  ain" 
(1  K  13  30;  16  26). 

It  may  be  that  mai^  of  the  prophets  sanctioned 
J.'s  religious  imlicy.   Whatever  the  attitude  of  the 

majority  may  have  been,  there  was 
T.  HostUity  no  doubt  a  party  who  strenuously 
of  the         opposed  the  image-worship. 
Plroi^ets         (1)  The   anonymous   proTphti. — On 

the  very  day  on  which  J.  inaugurated 
the  worship  at  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel  "a  man  of 
God  out  of  Judah"  appeared  at  Bethel  and  pub- 
licly denounced  the  service.  The  import  of  his 
message  was  that  the  roy^  altar  should  some  day- 
be  desecrated  by  a  ruler  from  the  house  of  David. 
The  prophet  was  saved  from  the  wrath  of  the  king 
only  oy  a  miracle.  "The  altar  also  was  rent,  and 
the  ashes  poured  out  from  the  altar."  This  narra- 
tive of  1  K  18  is  usually  assumed  to  belong  to  a 
later  time,  but  whatever  the  date  of  compilation, 
the  generu  historicity  of  the  account  is  little  affected 
by  it. 

(2)  The  prophet  Ahijah. — At  a  later  date,  when 
J.  had  reahzed  his  ambition,  but  not  the  ideal  which 
the  iMDphet  had  set  before  him,  Ahijah  predicted 
the  consequences  of  his  evil  policy.  J.^s  eldest 
son  had  fallen  sick.  He  thought  of  Ahijah,  now 
old  and  blind,  and  sent  the  queen  in  disguise  to 
learn  the  issue  of  the  sickness.  The  prophet  bade 
her  to  announce  to  J.  that  the  house  of  J.  should  be 
extirpated  root  and  branch;  that  the  people  whom 
he  had  seduced  to  idolatrv  should  be  uprooted  from 
the  land  and  transported  beyond  the  river:  and, 

severest  of  all,  that  her  son  shomd  die. 
8.  His  J.  died  in  the  22d  year  of  his  reign, 

Death         having  "bequeathed  to  posterity  the 

rqnitation  of  an  apostate  and  a  suc- 
cession of  endless  revolutions." 

S.  K.  MosiMAir 
(2)  Jeroboam  Bt  (2  K  14  23-29),  son  of  Joash 
and  13th  king  of  Israel;  4th  sovereign  of  the  dy- 
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nasty  of  Jehu.  He  reined  41  years.  His  accesmon 
ixmy  be  placed  c  798  BC  (some  date  lower). 

J.  came  into  power  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
prosperity  that  fdlowed  the  orusbing  <tf  the  su- 
wemacy  of  Damascus  by  his  father. 
1.  "Bia  By  his  great  victory  at  Apnek,  followed 
Warlike  by  others,  Joash  had  regained  the  ter- 
Policy  ritory  lost  to  Israel  in  the  reigns  of  Jehu 
and  Jehoahaz  (2  K  18  17.25).  This 
satisfied  Joash,  or  his  death  prevented  further  hostili- 
ties. J.,  however,  then  a  young  man,  resolved  on  a 
war  of  retaliation  against  Damascus,  and  on  f  urth« 
conquests.  The  condition  of  the  eastern  world 
favored  his  projects,  for  As^oia  was  at  the  time 
engaged,  under  Shalmaneser  III  and  Aasurdan  III, 
in  a  Ufe-and-death  struggle  with  Armenia.  Syria 
being  weakened,  J.  determined  on  a  bold  attempt  to 
conquer  and  annex  the  whole  kingdom  of  wtuch 
Damascus  was  the  capital,  llie  steps  of  the  cam- 
paign by  which  this  was  accomplished  are  unknown 
to  us.  The  result  only  is  recorded,  that  not  only 
the  intermediate  territory  fell  into  J.'s  hwids,  but 
that  Damascus  itself  was  captured  (2  K  14  28). 
Hamath  was  taken,  and  thus  were  restored  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Ch  18  5).  From  the  time  of 
Joshua  "the  entrance  of  Hamath"  (Josh  18  6),  a 
narrow  pass  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Lebanons, 
had  been  the  acc^ted  northern  boundfuy  of  the 
promised  land,  lliis  involved  the  subjection  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  probably  akeady  tributaries 
of  Damascus. 

J.'s  long  rragn  of  otw  40  years  gave  time  for  the 
collected  tribute  of  this  greatly  increased  territory 
to  flow  into  the  coffers  of  Samaria,  and 
3.  ITew  the  exactions  would  be  ruthlessly  en- 
Social  forced.  The  prophet  Amos,  a  con- 
Coitdithuis  temporary  of  J.  in  his  later  years, 
dwells  on  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  by  Hazoei,  who  "threshed 
Gilead  with  threshing  instruments  of  iron"  (Am 
1  3).  All  this  would  be  remembered  now,  and 
wealth  to  which  the  Northern  Kingdom  had  heen 
unaccustomed  flowed  into  ite  treasuries.  The 
hovels  of  unbumed  brick  in  which  the  citizens  had 
Uved  were  replaced  by  "houses  (rf  hewn  stone" 
(Am  S  11).  The  ivory  house  which  Ahab  built 
in  Samaria  (1  K  22  39:  decorations  only  are 
meant)  was  imitated,  and  there  were  many  "great 
houses"  (Am  8  15).  The  sovereign  had  both  a 
wint«  and  a  summer  paUce.  The  description  oi 
a  banqueting  scene  within  one  of  these  palatial 
abodes  is  lifelike  in  its  portraiture.  The  guests 
stretched  themselves  upon  the  silken  cushions  of  the 
couches,  eating  the  flesh  of  lambs  and  stall-fed 
calves,  drinking  wine  from  huge  bowls,  singing  idle 
8on^  to  the  sound  of  viols,  themselves  perf  um^  and 
anomtcd  with  oil  (Am  6  4-6).  Meanwhile,  they 
were  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph,  and 
cared  nothing  for  the  wron^oin{[  d  which  the 
country  was  full.  Side  by  side  with  this  luxury, 
the  poor  of  the  land  were  in  the  utmost  distress. 
A  case  in  which  a  man  was  sold  into  slavery  for  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  seems  to  have  come  to  the 
prophet's  knowledge,  and  is  twice  refened  to  by 
him  (Am  2  6;  8  6). 

With  all  this,  and  as  port  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion, religion  of  a  kind  nourished.  Ritual  took  the 
place  righteousness;  and  in  a 
S.  Growth  memorable  passage,  Amos  draotmces 
of  Cere-  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the 
menial  other  (Am  6  21  ff).  The  worship 
Worship  took  place  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
golden  calves,  where  the  votaries 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  altar  clothed  in 

garments  token  in  cruel  pledge,  and  drank  sacri- 
cial  wine  bought  with  the  money  of  those  who  were 
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fined  for  non-attendance  there  (Am  2  S).  There 
were  subsidiary  temples  and  altars  at  Gilgal  and 
Beersheba  (Am  4  4;  6  5;  8  14).  Both  of  these 
places  had  associations  with  the  early  history  of  the 
nation,  and  would  be  attended  by  worshipperB  from 
Judah  as  well  as  from  Israel. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  reioi,  it  would  appear 
that  J.  had  detomined  upon  adding  greater  sjjlendor 

and  dignity  to  the  central  shrine,  in 
4.  Mtrion  correspondence  with  the  increased 
<tf  Abkm      Wealth  of  the  nation.   Amos,  about 

the  same  time,  received  a  commission 
to  go  to  Bethel  and  testify  ogamst  the  whole  pro- 
eeedinga  there.  He  was  to  pronounce  that  these 
sanctuaries  should  be  laid  waste,  and  that  Jeh  would 
raise  the  sword  against  the  house  of  J.  (Am  7  9). 
On  heariiiA  his  denunciation,  made  probably  as  he 
stood  beade  the  altax.  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  BeUwl, 
sent  a  measeOjger  to  the  king  at  Samaria,  to  tell  him 
of  the  "ctmspu^y"  of  Amos,  and  that  the  land  was 
not  able  to  bear  all  his  words.  The  messenger 
bore  the  report  that  Amos  had  declared  "J.  shall 
die  by  the  sword,"  which  Amos  had  not  done. 
When  the  messenger  had  gone,  priest  and  prophet 
had  a  heated  controversy,  and  new  threatenings 
were  uttered  (Am  7  10-17). 

The  large  extension  of  territory  acquired  for 
Israel  by  J.  is  declared  to  have  been  the  realization 

of  a  prophecy  uttered  Wlier  by  Jonaii, 
6.  nro^uqr  the  son  of  Amittai  (2  K  14  25)— 
of  Jmiu      tiie  same  whose  mission  to  Nineveh 

forms  the  subject  of  the  Book  of  Jon 
(1  1).  It  is  also  indicated  that  the  relief  which  had 
now  come  was  the  only  alternative  to  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  Israel.  But  Jeh  sent  Israel  a  "savioiur" 
(2  K  IS  5),  associated  by  some  with  the  Assyr 
khu  Ramman-nirari  III,  who  crushed  Damascus, 
ana  left  Syria  an  easy  prey,  first  to  Jehoash,  then 
to  J.  (see  Jbhoash),  but  whom  the  historian  seems 
to  connect  with  J.  himself  (2  K  14  26.27). 

J.  was  succeeded  on  lus  death  by  his  weak  son 
Zechariah  (vw  29).         W.  Shaw  CALraoorr 

JEROHAU,  j^rOliam  (Ql^,  tfri^Om,  "taKy 
he  be  compassionate!"): 

(1)  An  £phnumlte,  the  father  of  Elkan^,  and 
foandfather  of  Samuel  (1  S  1  1;  1  Ch  6  27.34 
|Hci>  12.19]):  Jerahmeel  is  ue  name  in  LXX,  B,  in 
1  8  and  in  IXX,  L+MSSJn  1  Ch. 

(2)  A  Benjamite  (t  Ch  8  27),  apparent!^- 
Jebbuoth,  (2)  (cf  ver  14),  and  probably  tne  same  as 
he  of  1  Ch  9  8. 

(3)  Ancestor  of  a  priest  in  Jems  (1  Ch  9  12- 
Neh  11  12). 

(4)  A  man  of  Gedon  father  of  two  of  David's 
Benjamite  recruits  at  Ziklag,  though  Gedor  might 
be  a  town  in  Southern  Judah  (1  Ch  IS  TIHebS]). 

(5)  Father  of  Asarel,  David's  tribal  chief  over 
Daa  (1  Ch  ST  22). 

(6)  Father  of  Asariah,  one  ai  the  captains  who 
supported  Jehoiada  in  overlhrowing  Queen  Atha- 
Ush  (2  Ch  8S  1).      David  Francis  Robkbtb 

JBRUBBAAL,  jer-u-ba'al,  j6-rub'ft-al  (s^ZT.> 
ynMa^al,  "let  Baal  contend"):  The  name  given 
to  Gideon  by  his  father,  Joash,  and  the  peome  in 
reo^nitiott  of  his  destruction  of  the  idtar  of  Baal 
at  C^hrah  (Jo  8  32).  For  this  name  the  form 
"Jenibbesheth"  (2  S  U  21)  was  substituted  after 
the  analogy  of  "Ishbceheth'^  and  "Mephibosheth," 
in  which  oH^ieth,  the  Heb  word  for  "shame,"  dis- 
placed the  word  ba*<d,  no  doubt  because  the  name 
resembled  fme  given  in  honor  of  Baal.   See  Gidbon. 

JERUBBESHETH,  jer-ub-be'sheth,  j6-rub'6- 
riteth  yrubbeMhah,  see  Jebqbbaal  for 


Jeroboam 
JonaslMi 


meaning):  It  is  found  once  C2  S  11  21)  for  Js- 

BUBBAAL. 

The  word  nt^Z-  hi^htth,  "aluuiietal  thing,"  mm  sob- 
stttoted  by  later  editors  of  the  text  tor  ^7$* 

"LoM."  In  th«  text  of  Jer  S24:  Ho8  9  10;  in  2  8  8  8, 
etc,  we  flod  Ish-boshetta-Eshbaal  (IshbsaJ)  In  1  Ch  8 
33;  9  39.  The  reuon  for  this  waa  reluctance  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  Ba'al,  which  had  by  their  time  been 
associated  with  Canaanitic  forms  o(  worship.  In  2  S  11 
21  LXX,  Luc.  has  "  Jeroboal."  which  LXX.  B,  has  cor- 
rupted to  '  Jeroboam."  Cf  Mebibbaal;  Mkphibobhbtb: 
and  see  OB.  Intro.  400  ff.  For  a  NT  case  cf  Rom  11  4 
and  see  Sanday  and  Headlam  ad  loc.  See  Jkbcbbaac 
David  Pran  cm  Roberts 

JERUEL,  jft-roo'el,  ier'66-el  (Si^rV],  vTU'll, 
"founded  by  El"):  Jahaziel  prophesied  that  King 
Jehoshaphat  should  meet  the  hordes  of  Moabites 
and  Animonites,  after  they  had  come  up  by  the 
"ascent  of  Ziz,"  "at  the  end  <tf  the  valley  [i.e.  widy], 
before  the  vnldemess  of  Jeruel"  (2  Ch  SO  18). 
The  particular  part  of  the  wilderness  intoided,  is 
unknown.  Cheyne  (EB)  thinks  this  may  be  an  error 
for  the  Jezreol  of  Judah,  mentioned  in  Josh  IS  56, 
ete.   See  Jezrebl. 

JERUSALEM,  je-roo'sa-lem: 
I.    Thb  Nami 

1.  In  Cimettorm 

2.  In  Hebrew 

3.  In  Greek  and  Latin 

4.  The  Meaning  of  Jenualem 

5.  Other  Names 

II.   Gboloot,  Cumatb  and  Sprikoi 

1.  Geology 

2.  Climate  and  Balnfall 

3.  The  Natural  Springs 
III.    The  Natubai.  Siti 

1.  The  Mountains  Around 

2.  The  Valleys 

3.  The  Hills 

IT.   Gbmeral  Topoorafht  or  JmdsalBii 
*    1.  Description  of  Jos^hus 

2.  Summary  of  the  Names  of  the  Five  HUIs 

3.  The  Akra 

4.  The  Lower  City 

A.  City  of  David  and  Zlon 
Y.   Excavations  and  AiiTtQumKS 
1.  Robinson 

3.  Wilson,  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

(1805) 
8.  warren  and  Omder 

4.  Maudslay 

5.  Schick 

6.  Clermont-Oanneau 

7.  BUSS  and  Dickie 

8.  Jerusalem  Archaeological  SodetlM 
VI.   Tai  Citt's  Walls  and  QATas 

1.  The  Existing  Walls 

3.  Wilson's  Theory 

8.  The  Existing  Gates 

4.  Burled  Remains  of  Earlier  Walls 
8.  The  Great  Dam  of  the  TyropcBoa 

6.  Ruins  of  Andrat  Gates 

7.  Josephus'  Description  of  the  Wslls 

8.  First  WaU 

9.  Second  Wall 

10.  TUrd  WaU 

11.  Date  of  Second  "Wall 

12.  Nehemlah's  Account  of  the  Walls 

13.  Valley  Gate 

14.  Dung  Gate 

15.  Fountain  Gate 

16.  Water  Gate 

17.  Horse  Gate 

18.  Sheep  Gate 
IQ.  Fish  Gate 

20.  "Old  Gate" 

21.  Gate  of  Ephralm 

22.  Tower  of  the  Furnaces 

23.  The  Gate  of  Benjamin 

24.  Uppw  Gate  of  the  Temple 
38.  The  Earlier  Walls 

Til.   AHnQOAKiAN  Rbkains  Connbcted  win 
Watbb  Sdpplt 

1.  Glhon:  The  Natural  Spring 

2.  The  Aqueduct  of  the  Oanaanltes 

3.  Warren's  Shaft 

4.  Hezeklah's  "SUoam"  Aqueduct 

5.  Other  Aqueducts  at  Glfaon 

6.  Btr  Bifv&b 

7.  Varietlee  of  Cisterns 

8.  Birket  larali 

9.  Pool  of  Bethesda 

10.  The  Twin  Pooto 

11.  Birlut  ffammawt  til  Bafrak 
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12.  Birktt  MamiUa 

13.  Birk*t  e*  SuUOn 

14.  "SolomOQ'B  Pools" 

15.  Low-Level  Aqueduct 

16.  High-Level  Aqueduct 

17.  Dates  of  Construction  of  These  Aqueducts 

VIII.    ToifBS,  AnTIQUABIAN  BxHAIMB  AHO  BCCLXaiAS- 

TicAL  Sites 
1.  "Tbo  Tonibii  ut  tbaSlttl^ 

3.  "  IlPrtid  H  ToiTilj  ■ 
S.  '" AtwyiloiTi'M  Tunib" 

A,  Thi!  "EKj-Lilian  Tomb" 

B.  Tliu  "^viicJi'"  Tomb" 

a.  Tomb  of  ■'  SLmon  the  Jurt" 
i.  Otlliir  AiitiiiUltlc-3 
8.  EccLuslosticul  Hiim 

IX.  HiBTgHt 

1.  TcLl  el-Ajnama  CoiTHpoikmBlsl" 

3.  SItfl  of  Ih«  Ji.>busil«  City 

4.  David 

B.  Kicpjiiihlfin  of  Xhv  Clly 

fl.  SnloDinn 

8.  TliL^  E'lsmuikii]  i^'Sd 

!).  Invasion  of  SliShhak  (tViH  HO 

10.  CSt>-  E*lLmiliwcI  h;'  Ara^w 

11.  llnziU'L  KirK  of  Syria  Bougbt  OiT  i797  RCJ 

12.  t:apturi>      Ih--'  '  ilj  tiy  JftiuBJ+li  of  Israel 

13.  Uazinii^  itL^fyrliHculloii  177EI-741I  B<'> 

14.  Miii/  AlUf-  Hiih  Assjriu  i7:iU  "lSS  BCl 

15.  IfL'^rkiiiii  ^1  <  1  ri'iL'  Wiii'li.'; 
Itf,  Hi-i  iii'li^iHiii^'  ii-cfiirm-i 

17.  Mjiiii.-i-i-h's  \lllftnro  wllii  Asgyrlft 

IS.  Hi>  \i^■i^■■.,\r  of  the  Wulls 

Jil-iiili  iuiil  Ki^liifiaus  KL'forras  (tVlO-iitiy  BC) 

20.  Jrn  rniiih  Pnipdi'sicji  tin'  Aiiproachioa  Doom 

21.  ."^f^nichinlii(v-/[ir    TwiMi    Tailed    J  fir  us  alt! 

22.  Cvms  iirti  lln-  Fir^t  Rt-tum  (53S  BC) 
33.  NKiu^miLili  i^fl-iLiitils  the  WaUa 

34-  Bagohi  C'l^'cniiir 

2fi.  Alfixanilftr  th'-.  (irfat 

2i|J,  The  Ptoiuinaif!  ICuit? 

27.  AntJofhus  >hii  Cin-nt 

2K.  l-T»MI'_Tiaatlnn  of  the  City  under  Antlocbua 

25.  ' 'di,i,|j-r  ff  the  City  (170  BO) 

30.  •  'ritii  Lin-  of  lliS 

31.  An-cmjiti-ci  HLii.i!>r';.«^-;inn  nf  .rmlulsiii 

32.  Tliu  MiK-L-ulxjLtii  (ti.l>i'lliiju 

33.  The  Dedication  of  the  Temple  (165  BC) 

34.  Defeat  of  Judas  and  Capture  of  tlie  City 
36.  Hta  Death  (161  BC) 

36.  Jonathan's  Restorations 

37.  Surrender  of  City  to  Autlochiu  Sldetes  (134 
BC) 

38.  Hasmonean  Buildings 

39.  Rome's  Intervention 

40.  Pompey  Taltes  the  City  by  Storm 

41.  Julius  Caesar  Appoints  AaUpas  Procurator 
(47  BC) 

42.  Partiilan  Invasion 

43.  Rdgn  of  Herod  the  Great  (37-4  BC) 

44.  Herod's  Great  BuIldiOBB 

45.  Herod  Archelaus  (4  BO-«  AD) 

46.  Pontius  Pilate 

47.  King  Agrlppa 

48.  Rising  against  Floras  and  Defeat  of  Q alius 

49.  TbeClty  Besieged  by  Titus  (70  AD) 

50.  Party  DlvlBions  wlUbdn  the  Bedemd  Walls 

51.  Capture  and  Utter  Deetructlon  a  the  City 

62.  Rebellion  of  Bar-Cochba 

63.  Hadrian  Builds  AUa  Cai^toliu 

54.  Constantlne  Builds  the  Church  Of  the  Anas- 
tasls 

56.  Tlw  Empress  Eudoxia  Rebuilds  tbe  Walla 
66.  Justinian 

57.  Choeroes  II  Captures  the  City 

55.  Heracleus  Enters  It  in  Triumph 
50.  Clemency  of  Omar 

60.  Ttie  SeUulE  TurlEs  and  Their  Cruelties 

61.  Crusaders  Capture  tbe  City  In  1099 

62.  The  Kharlzlmians 

63.  Ottoman  Turks  Obtain  the  City  (1617  AD) 

X.  M ODBBK  JbBUSALBH 

1.  Jews  and  "Zionism" 

2.  Christian  Buildings  and  Institutions 

LlTBBATCRB 

/.  Thm  Namm. — The  earliest  mention  of  JeruB  is 
in  the  Am  Tab  (1450  BC),  where  it  appears  in  the 
1  j_  form  Uru-aarum;  allied  with  this  we 

r',„.  ■if,^,..  have  Ur-sa-li-immu  on  Uie  Asm-  menu- 
mentaof  the8thcent.BC. 

The  most  ancient  Bib.  form  is  0^^1*1** ,  yrilthil- 
I  An,  shortened  in  Fa  76  2  (cf  Gen  14  18^  to  Salem, 
but  in  MT  we  have  it  vocfdized :  Q!>^'^')  ,  yrHsha- 
Uam.   In  Jer  26  18;  Est  2  6;  2  Ch  2S  1;  32  9we 


4.  The 
Heaniac 
of  Jem^ 
salem 


have  DV^"17»  y'rHshSlayim,  a  form  which  occurs 
on  the  Jewish  coins  of  the  ReTolt  and  also  in  Jewish 
literature:  it  is  commonly  used  by 
2.  In  modem  Talmudic  Jews.    The  form 

Hebrew  with  the  ending  -mm  or  •ayim  is  in- 
terpreted some  as  bdng  a  dual,  re* 
feninfj  to  the  upper  and  lower  Jems,  but  such  forms 
occur  m  other  names  as  implying  special  solemnity; 
such  a  imnundation  is  both  local  and  late. 

In  the  LXX  we  Ret  'lepowaX^fi  (Jemuattm), 
constantly  reflecting  the  earliest  and  the  common 
Heb  pronunciation,  the  initial  letter 

5.  In  Gr  being  probably  unaspirated;  soon, 
and  Latin     however,  we  meet  with  'lepoiwaXi}/! 

{Hierouaalhti) — with  the  aspirate — the 
cmnmon  form  in  Jos,  and  'lepoviXv/ut  {Hieroadlunwi) 
in  Mace  (Books  II-IV),  and  in  Strabo.  TUs  last 
form  has  been  carried  ov«>  into  the  Lat  writos, 
Cicero,  Pliny,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  It  was  re- 
placed in  official  use  for  some  centuries  by  Hadrian's 
Adia  CapUolina,  which  occurs  as  late  as  Jerome, 
but  it  again  comes  into  common  use  in  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Crusades,  while  Solyma  occurs  at 
various  periods  as  a  poetic  abbreviation. 

In  the  NT  we  have  'le/wwaX^^  (Hierouaalhn), 
particularly  in  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul, 
and  r&  'UpoffiXvfM  {td  HieroMitma)  elsewhere. 
The  AV  of  161 1  has  lerosalem  in  the  OT  and  Hieru- 
aalem  in  the  NT.  The  form  Jto-usalan  first  occurs 
in  French  writings  of  the  12th  cent. 

With  r^^d  to  the  meaning  of  the  onranal  name 
there  is  no  concurrence  of  opinion.  The  oldest 
known  form,  Uru-ea-lim,  has  been 
considered  by  many  to  mean  either 
the  "aty  of  Peace*^'  or  the  "City  of 
[tbe  %od\  Salem/'  but  other  inter* 

Sreters,  considermg  the  name  as  of 
[eb  origin,  interpret  it  as  the  "po»- 
Bcssion  of  peace"  or  "foundation  of  peace."  It  is 
one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  a  city  which  in 
all  its  long  history  has  seen  so  little  peace  and  for 
whose  possession  such  rivers  of  blood  have  been 
shed  should  have  such  a  possible  meaning  for  its 
name. 

Other  names  fw  the  city  occur.  For  the  name 
Jdaus  see  Jbbus.   In  Isa  20  1,  occurs  the  name 

^(^'''^ ,  'HrVa,  probably  "the  hearth  of 

6.  Other  God,"  and  in  1  26  the  "city  of  right- 
Names        eousness."   In  Fa  72  16;  Jer  82  24  f; 

Esk  7  23,  we  have  the  term  T'TTI, 
ftd-'ir,  "the  city"  in  contrast  to  "the  land."  A 
whole  group  of  names  is  connected  with  the  idea 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  site;  'fr  ha-ipedheak,  the  "holy 
city"  occurs  in  Isa  48  2;  S2  1;  Neh  11  1,  and 
yrHahalayim  ha-Jf^dhHthah,  "Jerusalem  the  holy"  is 
inscribed  on  Simon's  coins.  In  Mt  4  6:  27  63  we 
have  ^  iyla  riXit,  he  hagia  pdlis,  "the  holy  city," 
and  in  Philo,  'Iff>6iroXii,  Hio'dpolia,  with  the  same 
meaning. 

In  Arab,  the  common  name  is  Beit  d  Maljfdia,  "the 
holy  house,"  or  d  Mulfaddas,  "the  holy,"  or  the 
common  name,  used  by  the  Moslems  everywhere 
today,  d  ^uda,  a  shortened  form  of  d  ^Hda  esh 
Sker^,  "the  noble  sanctuary;" 

Noo'Moslems  usually  use  the  Arab,  form  Yeru- 
salem. 

//.  CtJogy,  CBmatm  tmd^nnga* — The  geology 
of  the  nte  and  mvinms  of  Jems  is  c<nnparative& 
simple,  when  Btu<£ed  in  connection 
1.  Geology  with  that  of  the  land  of  Pal  as  a  whole 
(see  Geoloot  of  Palestine),  liie 
outstanding  feature  is  that  the  rocks  consist  en- 
tirely of  various  farms  of  limestone,  with  strata 
containing  flints;  there  are  no  primary  rocks,  no 
sandstone  (such  as  comes  to  the  surface  on  tbe  E. 
of  the  Jordan)  and  no  volcanic  rocks.   The  lime* 
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■tme  fonnaticHis  are  in  rwular  atrata  dipping 
toward  tlie  S.E.,  with  an  anue  of  about  10*. 

On  the  high  hills  overl(x»ing  Jems  on  the  E., 
S.E.  and  S.W.  there  still  remain  strata  of  consider- 
able thickness  of  those  chalky  limestones  of  the 
post-Tertiazy  period  which  crown  so  many  hilltops 
of  Pal,  and  once  covered  the  whole  land.  On  the 
"Mount  of  Olives,"  for  example,  occura  a  layer  of 
conglomerate  limestone  known  as  Nari.  or  "fire- 
stone,"  and  another  thieker  depomt,  known  as 
Ka^MHt  lit  irtiidi  two  disUnct  strata  can  be  dis- 
tinEuished.  In  these  l^renk  e^p.  the  latttf,  occur 
pockets  containing  marl  at  haw,  and  in  bow  there 
are  bands  of  flint. 

Over  the  actual  city's  site  all  this  has  been  de- 
nuded long  ages  ago.  Here  we  have  three  layers' 
of  limestone  of  varying  density  very  clearly  dis- 
tiuguished  by  all  the  native  builders  and  masons: 

(1)  Mvaeh  hdu,  lit.  "sweet  nuzzdi,"  a  hard, 
reddish-grey  layer  capable  of  polish,  and  reaching 
in  places  to  a  depth  of  70  ft.  or  more.  The  "holy 
rock"  in  the  temple-area  belongs  to  this  layer,  and 
much  of  the  anciexit  building  stone  was  of  this 
nature. 

(2)  Below  tins  is  the  Melekeh  or  "royal"  layer, 
which,  though  not  very  thick — 35  ft.  or  so — has 
been  of  great  importance  in  t^e  histoiy  oi  the  city. 
This  rock  is  peculiar  in  that  when  first  exposed  to 
the  air  it  is  (Hten  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  it 
hardens  to  make  a  stone  of  otmsiderable  duraUlity, 
useful  for  ordinary  buildings.  The  great  impor- 
tance of  this  layer,  howev^,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
it  have  been  excavated  the  hundreds  of  caverns, 
cistems,  tombs  and  aqueducts  which  honeycomb 
the  city^s  lute. 

(3)  Underthe  JlfeZe]bs&  is  a  Cmomanian  limestone 
of  great  durability,  known  as  Mveseh  Yehvdeh.  or 
''Jewish  misieh.  It  is  a  hi^y  valued  building 
sttme,  though  hard  to  work.  Geologically  it  is 
distinguished  from  Mizzeh  helu  by  its  containing 
ammonites.  Characteristically  it  is  a  yellowiah- 
grey  stone,  sometimes  slightly  reddish.  A  variety 
of  a  distinctly  reddish  appearance,  known  as  Miz~ 
geh  akmar,  or  "red  mizzeh,"  makes  a  veiy  oma- 
mmtal  stone  for  columns,  tombstones,  etc:  it  takes 
a^l^h^iylish  and  is  sometimes  locally  known  as 

Tins  deep  layer,  wluch  underlies  f&e  whole  city, 
OCMues  to  the  surface  in  the  Kidron  valley,  and  its 
impermeability  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the 
appearance  there  of  the  one  true  spring,  the  "Vir- 
gm's  Fount."  The  water  over  the  site  and  environs 
of  Jerus  percolates  with  ease  the  upper  lay&c,  but 
is  conducted  to  the  surface  by  this  hard  layer;  the 
comparatively  superficial  source  of  the  water  oi 
this  qiring  accounts  for  the  poorness  of  its  quality. 

The  broad  features  of  the  climate  of  Jerus  nave 
ivobably  renuuned  the  same  throughout  history, 
although  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
X  CBmate  that  there  have  been  cycles  of  greater 
■nd  and  lesser  abundance  of  rain.  The 

lt*tirfall  almost  counUees  cisterns  bekm^ng  to 
all  ages  uptm  the  site  and  tiie  k>ng  and 
cconplieated  conduits  for  bringing  water  from  a 
distance,  teetibr  that  over  the  greater  part  at  his- 
toiy the  nunfaU  must  have  beoi,  as  at  present,  oasly 
SBMonal. 

As  a  whole,  the  climate  of  Jerus  may  be  con- 
sidered healthy.  The  common  diseases  should  be 
largely  ix«ventable — under  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment; even  the  malaria  which  is  so  prevalent  is  to 
a  large  extent  an  importation  from  the  low-lying 
country,  and  could  be  stopped  at  once,  were  efficient 
means  ween  for  destroying  the  carriera  of  infection, 
the  abundant  Anoj^es  DKMquitoes.  On  account 
of  its  ahitude  and  its  exposed  position,  almost  upon 


the  wattfshed,  wind,  rain  and  ctUd  are  all  more 
excesnve  than  in  the  maritime  phuns  or  the  Jordan 

valley.  Although  the  winter's  cold  is  severely  fdt, 
on  account  of  its  coinciding  with  the  days  of  heaviest 
rainfall  (cf  Ear  10  9),  and  also  because  oi  the 
dwellings  and  clothes  of  the  inhabitants  being  suited 
for  enduring  heat  more  than  cold,  the  actual  lowest 
cold  recorded  is  only  25°  F.,  and  frost  occurs  only 
on  prahuie  a  dozen  nights  in  an  average  year. 
During  the  rainless  summer  months  the  mean  tem- 
perature  rises  steadily  until  August,  when  it  reaches 
73^"  F.,  but  the  days  of  greatest  heat^  with  ifxn- 
perature  over  100°  F.  in  the  shade  at  tunes,  occur 
commonly  in  September.  In  midsummer  the  cool 
northwest  breezes,  which  goierally  blow  during 
the  afternoons  and  early  night,  do  much  to  make 
life  healthy.  The  most  unpleasant  days  occur  in 
and  from  the  middle  of  September  until  the 
end  of  October,  when  the  dry  southeast  winds — 
the  sirocco — blow  hot  and  stifling  from  over  the 
desrats,  carrying  with  them  at  times  &ie  dust 
sufficient  in  quanti^  to  produce  a  mariced  haie 
in  the  atmosphere.  At  such  times  all  vegetation 
droops,  and  most  human  bdn^,  esp.  reudents  not 
brought  up  under  such  conditions^  suffer  more  or 
less  from  depression  and  physical  discomfort; 
malarial,  "sandfly,"  and  othor  fevers  are  apt  to  be 
peculia^  prerdent.  "At  that  time  shall  it  be 
sud  ....  to  Jerus,  A  hot  vind  from  the  bare 
he^ts  in  the  wilderness  toward  the  dai^ter  <tf 
my  petmle,  not  to  winnow,  nor  to  clranse"  (Jer 
4  11). 

During  the  late  summer — except  at  spells  of 
sirocco-— neavy  "dews"  occur  at  night,  and  at  the 
end  of  September  or  b^inning  of  October  the 
"former"  runs  fall — not  uncommonly  in  tropical 
downpours  accompanied  by  thundtt.  After  tius 
there  is  frequently  a  drv  sp^  of  sev^  weeks,  and 
then  the  winter's  rain  falls  m  December,  January  and 
February.  In  some  seasons  an  abun^mt  rainfall 
in  March  gives  peodiar  satisfaction  to  the  inhabit- 
ants by  filHng  up  the  cistems  late  in  the  season  and 
by  producii^  an  abundant  harvest.  The  avera^ 
rainfall  is  about  26  in.,  the  iwRximnm  recorded  m 
the  city  bdng  42.95  in.  in  the  season  1877-78,  and 
the  minimum  beii^  12.5  in.  in  1800-70.  An  abun- 
dant rainfall  is  not  only  important  for  storage,  fw 
repl«iishment  of  the  springs  and  for  the  crops,  but 
as  the  city's  sewage  largely  accumulates  in  the 
very  primitive  drains  all  through  the  dry  season, 
it  requires  a  considerable  force  of  water  to  remove 
it.  Snow  falls  heavily  in  some  seasons,  caufflng 
considerable  destruction  to  the  badly  built  too» 
and  to  the  trees;  in  the  winter  of  1910-11  a  fall  (A 
9  in.  occurred. 

There  is  (mbr  aie  actual  spring  in  the  Jerus  area, 
and  even  to  uus  eune  authorities  woidd  deny  the 
name  of  true  spring  on  account  of  the 
3.  The  comparatively  shallow  source  of  its 
Natural  origm;  this  is  the  intermittent  spring 
Springs  known  today  as  *Atn  Umm  ed  derqj 
(lit.  "spring  of  the  mother  of  the 
steps"),  called  by  the  native  Christiuis  *Atn  SUH 
Miriam  (the  "spring  of  the  Lady  Mary"),  and  by 
Eurcmeans  common^  called  "The  Virgin's  Fount. 
All  the  archaeological  evidence  points  to  this  as 
the  wwinal  source  of  attraction  of  earliest  occu- 
pants m  the  site;  in  the  OT  this  spring  is  known 
as  GiHON  (q.v.).  The  water  arises  in  the  actual 
bottcxn,  though  appE^ent  west  side,  of  the  Ki(h-on 
vall^  some  300  yds.  due  S.  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
The  approach  to  the  Hpring  is  down  two 
flights  of  steps,  an  upper  of  16  leading  to  a  small  levd 
platform,  covraed  by  a  modem  arch,  and  a  lower, 
narrower  flight  ctf  14  steps,  which  ends  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  cave.  The  water  has  its  actual  source 
in  a  long  deft  (perhaps  16  ft.  long)  running  E.  and 
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W.  in  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  Kidron  valley,  now 
man^  feet  below  the  present  surface.  The  western 
or  higher  end  of  the  cleft  is  at  the  very  entrance  of 
the  cave,  but  most  of  the  water  gushes  forth  from 
the  lower  and  wider  part  which  lies  tmdemeath  the 
steps.  When  the  water  is  scanty,  the  women  of 
Siloam  creep  down  into  the  cavity  under  the  steps 
and  fill  their  water^kutB  there;  at  such  times  no 
water  at  all  finds  its  way  into  the  cave.  At  the  far 
md  of  the  cave  is  the  op«ung  of  that  sj^m  of 
ancient  tunnel-aqueducts  which  is  described  in 
VI,  below.  This  spring  is  "intermittent,"  the  water 
rising  rapidly  and  gu^ng  forth  with  condderable 
force,  several  times  in  the  24  hours  after  the  rainy 
season,  and  only  once  or  twice  in  the  dry.  This 
"intermittent"  condition  of  sprinm  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Pal,  and  is  expkuned  Dy  tbo  accumulation 
of  the  imderground  water  in  certun  caviUes  or 
cracks  in  the  rock,  which  together  make  up  a  res^ 
vmr  which  empties  itself  by  syphon  action.  Where 
the  accumulated  water  reaches  the  bend  of  the 
sj^hon,  the  overflow  commences  and  continues  to 
run  until  the  reservoir  is  emptied.  Such  a  phe- 
nomenon is  naturally  attributed  to  supernatural 
agency  by  the  ignorant — in  this  case,  among  the 
misdem  fdkJan,  to  a  dn^n — and  naUvee,  specially 
Jews,  visit  the  source,  even  today,  at  times  of  its 
overflow,  for  healing.  Whether  this  intermittent 
condition  of  the  fountain  is  very  ancient  it  is  im- 
possible to  sa^,  but,  as  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Eaa,  86) 
speaks  of  it,  it  was  probably  present  in  NT  times, 
and  if  BO  we  have  a  strong  ugument  for  finding 
here  the  "Pool  of  Bethesda."   See  Bethesda. 

In  ancient  times  all  the  water  flowed  down  the 
open,  rocky  valley,  but  at  an  early  period  a  wall 
was  constiucted  to  bank  up  the  water  and  convert 
the  source  into  a  pool.  Without  such  an  arrange- 
ment no  water  could  find  its  way  into  the  cave  and 
the  tunnels.  The  tunnels,  described  below  (VI), 
were  constructed  for  the  purpose  (I)  of  reaching  the 
water  supply  from  within  the  city  walls,  and  (2)  of 
preventing  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  from  getting 
at  the  water  (2  Ch  82  4).  The  water  of  this 
source,  though  used  fOT  all  purposes  by  the  people 
of  Siloam,  is  brackish  to  the  taste,  and  cont^ns  a 
contdderable  percentage  of  sewage;  it  is  quite  unfit 
for  drinking.  This  condition  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  wide  distribution  of  sewage,  both  intentionally 
(for  irrigation  of  the  gardens)  and  unintentionally 
(through  leaking  sewers,  etc),  over  the  soil  over- 
lying the  rocks  from  which  the  water  flows.  In 
earli^  times  the  water  was  certtunly  purer,  and  it 
is  probable,  too,  that  the  fountain  was  more  copious, 
as  now  hundreds  of  cisterns  iminison  the  waten 
which  once  found  their  way  through  the  soil  to  the 
deep  sources  of  the  spring. 

The  waters  of  the  Virgin's  Fount  find  their  way 
through  the  Siloam  tunnel  and  out  at  *Ain  Siluidn 
(the  "spring"  of  Siloam),  into  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
and  from  this  source  descend  into  the  Kidron  valley 
to  water  the  numerous  vegetable  gardens  belonging 
to  the  Ullage  of  Siloam  (see  Siloah). 

'nie  second  source  of  water  in  Jems  is  the  deep 
well  known  as  Bir  Eyj/Qb,  "Job's  well,"  which  is 
situated  a  little  below  the  point  where  the  Kidron 
valley  and  Hinnom  meet.  In  all  probability  it 
derives  its  modem  name  from  a  legend  in  the  ^or&n 
(Sura  38  5.40-41)  which  narrates  that  God  com- 
manded Job  to  stamp  with  his  foot,  whereupon  a 
^ring  miraculously  burst  up.  The  well,  whicn  had 
been  quite  lost  nght  of,  was  rediscovered  by  the 
Crusaders  in  1 184  AD,  and  was  by  them  cleaned  out. 
It  is  125  ft.  deep.  The  supply  of  water  in  this  well 
is  practically  in^diaustible,  although  the  quality 
is  no  better  than  that  of  the  "Virgin's  Fount" ;  af  t^ 
several  days  of  heavy  rain  the  water  ov^flows 
underground  and  bursts  out  a  few  yarda  lower 


down  the  valley  as  a  little  stream.  It  continues 
to  run  for  a  few  dajrs  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  is 
over,  and  this  "flowing  Kidron"  is  a  great  source 
of  attraction  to  the  native  residents  ofJerus,  who 
pour  forth  from  the  city  to  enjoy  the  rare  sight  of 
running  water.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fiir  Eyy(d>  must  have  lain  ^En-Rogd^  but  if  that 
were  once  an  actual  spring,  its  source  is  now  buried 
under  the  Kreat  mass  of  rut^ish  accumulated  here 
(see  En-rooel). 

Nearly  600yds.  S.  of  Btr  Byytlb  is  a  small  gravelly 
basin  where,  when  the  Bir  EyyCb  overflows,  a  small 
spring  called  ^Ain  el  Loz6h  (the  "spring  of  the 
almond")  bursts  forth.  It  is  not  a  true  spring,  but 
.is  due  to  some  of  the  water  of  Job's  well  which  finds 
its  wa^  along  an  ancient  rock-cut  aqueduct  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Wddy  en  Ndr,  bursting  up  hera. 

The  only  other  poemble  site  of  a  spring  m  the  Jems 
area  is  the  Hamm&m  eah  Shefd,  "the  bath  of  healing." 
This  iB  an  underground  rock-basin  in  the  Tyropceon 
valley,  within  the  city  walls,  in  which  water  collects 
by  percolation  through  the  d£bris  of  the  city, 
■niough  once  a  reservoir  with  probably  rock-cut 
channels  conducting  water  to  it,  it  is  now  a  deep 
wdl  witJi  arches  erected  over  it  at  various  periods 
as  tlw  rubbish  of  the  cdtv  gradually  accumulated 
through  the  centuries.  There  is  no  evidence  vha.b- 
ever  of  there  being  any  natural  founts,  and  the 
water  is,  in  the  diy  season,  practically  pure  sewage, 
though  used  in  a  neighboring  Turkish  oath. 

G.  A.  Smith  thinks  that  the  Jackal's  Well 
(q.v.)  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  (3  13),  which  must 
have  been  situated  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  may 
possibly  have  been  a  temporary  spring  ariung  there 
for  a  lew  years  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake, 
but  it  is  extremely  likely  that  anv  well  sunk  then 
would  tap  water  flowing  along  the  bed  of  the  vall^. 
There  is  no  such  "spring"  or  "well"  there  today. 

///.  Th*  NatanU  Sitm. — Modem  Jems  occutues 
a  situation  defined  ^ographically  as  31°  46'  45  N. 
lat.,  by  35°  13'  25"  E.  long.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of 
a  bare  uul  rocky  plateau,  the  environs  being  one  of 
the  most  stony  and  least  fruitful  districts  in  the 
habitable  parts  <rf  Pal,  with  shallowj  grey  or  reddish 
soil  aod  many  outcrops  of  bare  mneetone.  like 
all  the  liill  slopes  with  a  southeasterly  aspect,  it 
is  BO  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  full  blaxe  of  the 
summer  sun  that  in  its  natural  condition  the  site 
would  be  more  or  less  barren.  Today,  however,  as 
a  result  of  diligent  cultivation  andfrequent  watering, 
a  considerable  growth  of  trees  and  shmbe  has  been 
produced  in  the  rapidly  extendinj^  suburbs.  The 
only  fruit  tree  which  reaches  perfection  around  Jems 
isthe  ^ive. 

The  site  of  Jems  is  shut  in  by  a  rough  triangle  of 
higher  mountain  ridges:  to  the  W.  runs  the  main 
ridge,  or  water  parting,  of  Judaea, 
1.  The  which  here  makes  a  sweep  to  the  west- 
Mountains  ward.  From  this  ridge  a  spur  runs 
Arotmd  S.E.  and  E.,  culminating  due  £.  of  the 
city  in  the  Mount  of  Ouveb  (q-v.), 
nearly  2,700  ft.  above  aearlevd  and  about  300  ft. 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  ancient  city.  Another 
spur,  known  as  /ebel  Deir  abu  Tor^  2,550  ft.  hi^, 
runs  E.  from  the  plateau  of  el  fiu^'a  and  lies  S.W. 
of  the  city;  it  is  the  traditional  "Hill  of  Evil  Coun- 
sel." The  city  site  is  thus  dominated  on  all  sides 
by  these  higher  ranges — "the  mountains  [that]  are 
round  about  Jerus"  (Pa  126  2) — so  that  while  on 
the  one  hand  the  ancient  city  was  hidden,  at  any 
conaderable  distance,  from  any  direction  except  the 
S.E.,  it  is  only  through  this  open  gap  towanl  the 
desert  and  the  mountains  of  Moab  tnat  any  wide 
outlook  is  obtainable.  This  strange  vision  of  nilder- 
ness  and  distant  mountain  wall — often  of  exquisite 
loveliness  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun — ^must  all 
throi^  the  ages  have  been  the  most  familiar  and  the 
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most  potent  of  ecenic  influences  to  the  Infa^itants 

"Hlthin  the  enfolding  hills  the  city's  proper  site 
IS  donariced  by  two  main  valleys.   That  on  the  W. 

and  S.W.  commences  in  a  hoUow  occu- 
3.  Tbe  jiied  by  the  Moslem  cemetery  around 
Vallers  the  pool  Birket  MamHia.  The  valley 
runs  due  E.  toward  the  modem  Jaffa 
Gate,  and  there  benda  beioR  known  in  this  upper 
pari  ot  its  course  as  the  Widy  et  Mia.  In  this  south- 
cm  course  it  is  traversed  by  a  great  dam,  along  which 
the  modern  Bethlehem  road  runs,  wluch  converts 
a  large  area  of  the  valley  bed  into  a  great  pool,  the 
Birket  m  SuUAn.  Below  this  the  valley — under  the 
name  of  W&dy  er  R6Mbi— heads  S.E.,  then  E.,  and 
finally  S^.  agun,  until  near  Bir  EyvOb  it  joins  the 
western  valley  to  form  the  Wddy  m  Ndr,  670  ft.  be- 
low its  ori|^.  Hiis  TBlleyhas  oeen  ve^  generally 
identified  as  the  Valley  ot  Bmnom  Owe  ^I^ntou}. 


ana  and  TalleTS  of  Jflmasleoi  with  Modem  Namai. 

The  eastern  valley  takes  a  wider  sweep.  Com- 
mencing high  up  in  the  plateau  to  the  N.  of  the  city, 
near  the  great  water-]wrting,  it  descends  as  a  wide 
and  oi>en  valley  in  a  Boutheasterly  direction  until, 
where  it  is  craned  by  the  Great  North  Road,  being 
here  known  as  WAdy  d  Jdz  (the  "VaUey  of  the  Waf 
nuts"),  it  turns  more  directly  E.  It  gradually 
curves  to  the  S.,  and  as  it  runs  £.  of  the  city  walls,  it 
receives  the  name  of  WddySiUi  Miriam  (the  "Valley 
of  the  Lady  Mary").  Below  the  S.E.  comer  of 
the  t^ple-area,  near  the  tradition^  "Tomb  of 
Absalom,"  the  valley  nqndW  deepens  and  takes  a 
direction  slightly  to  the  W.  a.  It  passes  the 
*^ti^^'s  Fount,"  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  it 
is  joined  by  el  WOd  from  the  N.,  and  a  little  farther 
on  by  the  W6dy  er  AdM&i  from  the  W.  South  of 
Btr  EyyUh,  the  valley  formed  by  their  union  is  con- 
tinued under  the  name  of  Wddy  en  Ndr  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  western  valley  is  that  commonly  known 
as  the  Brook  Kidron,  or,  more  shortly,  the  ''Brook" 
(no^ol),  or  ravine  (see  Ku>hon),  but  named  from 
the  5tli  cent,  onward  by  Christians  the  Vallbt 
OF  Jehoshaphat  (q.v.).  The  rocky  t<mgue  of 
land  inclosed  between  these  deep  ravines,  an  area, 
rou^y  speaking,  a  little  over  one  mile  long  by  half 
a  mile  wide,  is  further  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
di^nct  Idlls  by  SMue  shallower  vi^ys.   The  moat 


prominent  of  these — ^indeed  the  only  one  noticeable 
to  the  sup^^ial  observer  today — is  the  ^reat 
central  valley  known  to  modem  times  by  the  amgje 
name  el  Wad,  "the  valley."  It  commences  in  a 
slight  depression  of  the  nound  a  little  N.  of  the 
modern  ''Damascus  Gate7'  and  after  entering  the 
city  at  this  gate  it  rapidly  deepens — a  fact  largely 
diMuised  to^y^  by  the  grieafc  aecumulatiMi  of  rub- 
hish  in  ite  course.  It  traverses  the  cit^  with  the 
yaram  to  its  east,  and  the  Christian  and  Moslem 
quarters  on  rapidly  riune  ground  to  its  west.  Its 
course  is  observed  near  the  E<S6  es  Silseleh,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  causeway,  but  farther 
S.  the  valley  reappears,  having  the  walls  of  the 
^aram  (near  the  wailing  place'  and  "Robinson's 
arch")  on  the  £.,  and  steep  cliffs  crossed  by  houses 
of  the  Jewish  quarter  on  the  W.  It  leaves  the  citjr 
at  the  "Dung  Gate,"  and  passes  ^th  an  open  curve 
to  the  E.,  until  it  reaches  the  Fool  of  Siloam,  below 
which  it  merges  in  the  WOdy  Sitti  Miriam.  This 
is  the  course  of  the  main  valley,  but  a  branch  of 
^eat  importance  in  the  ancient  topography  of  the 
city  starts  some  50  yds.  to  the  W.  of  the  modem 
Jana  Gate  and  runs  down  the  Sutoaikat  AUHn,  gen- 
erally known  to  travelers  as  "DaWd's  Street,"  and 
thus  easterly,  along  tbe  Tartk  bdb  e»  SUaeldi.  until 
it  merges  in  tfie  main  TOlley.  The  main  valley  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  l^nopceoD,  or  "Cheese- 
mongers* Valley"  of  Jos,  but  some  writers  have 
attempted  to  confine  the  name  esp.  to  this  western 
arm  of  it. 

Another  interior  valley,  which  is  known  rather 
by  the  rock  contours,  than  by  surface  observations, 
being  largely  fiJled  up  today,  cuts  diagimally  across 
the  NJS.  comer  of  the  ntodera  city.  It  haa  no 
modem  name,  though  it  is  sometimes  called  "St. 
Anne's  Valley."  It  arisea  in  the  plateau  near 
"Herod's  Gate,"  known  as  ea  Sahra,  and  entering 
the  city  about  100  yds.  to  the  E.  of  that  gate,  runs 
S.S.E.,  and  leaves  the  city  between  the  N.£.  angle 
of  the  ffaram  and  the  Golden  Gate,  joining  the 
Kidron  valley  farther  S.E.  The  Birket  laroMTUna 
across  the^width  of  this  valley,  which  had  far  more 
ii^uence  in  determiniu  the  ancient  topograplur 
of  the  city  than  has  been  popularly  recognized. 
There  is  an  artificially  made  valley  between  the 
^aram  and  the  buildings  to  its  north,  and  there  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  valley  between  the  S.E. 
hiU,  commonly  called  "Ophel"  and  the  temfde-area. 
Such,  then,  are  the  valleys,  great  and  small,  by 
which  the  historic  hills  on  wnich  the  citjr  stood  are 
defined.  All  of  them,  particularly  in  their  southern 
parts,  were  cwimderably  deeper  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  places  the  accumulated  debris  is  80  ft.  or 
more.  All  of  them  were  originally  torrent  beds, 
dry  except  immediately  after  heavy  rain.  The 
only  perenmal  outflow  of  water  is  the  scanty  and 
intermittent  stream  which  overflows  from  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  and  is  used  to  irrigate  the  gardens  in  the 
WAdy  SOU  Miriam. 

The  £.  and  W.  valleys  isdate  a  roughlyjmadri- 
lateral  tongue  of  land  running  from  N.W.W.  to 
S.SJ:.,  and  tilted  so  as  to  face  S.E. 
8.  ^16  This  ton^e  is  further  subdivided  by 
BSUb  el  Wad  mto  two  long  ridges,  which 

merge  into  each  other  in  the  plateau 
to  the  N.  The  western  ridge  has  its  actual  origin 
considerably  N.  of  the  modem  wall,  being  part  of 
the  high  ground  lying  between  the  modem  Jaffa 
road  to  the  W.,  ana  the  commencement  d  the 
Kidron  valley  to  the  E.  Within  the  city  walla  it 
rises  as  high  as  2,581  ft.  near  ihe  northwestern  coma:. 
It  is  divided  by  the  west  branch  of  the  TyropcBon 
valley  into  two  parts:  a  northem  part — the  north- 
western hill — on  which  is  situated  today  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
"Christian  qiuvter"  of  the  city,  and  a  southern  hill — 
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the  southweetem — ^which  is  connected  with  the 
northwestern  hill  but  a  narrow  saddle — 50  yds. 
wide — near  the  Jaffa  Gate.  This  hill  austains  the 
citadel  (the  so-called  "Tower  of  David"),  the  bar- 
racka  and  the  Armenian  quarter  within  the  walls, 
and  the  Coenaculum  and  adjacent  buildings  outside 
the  walls.  This  hill  is  from  2,500  to  2,350  ft.  hieh 
along  its  summit,  but  drops  rapidly  on  its  souoo- 
westem,  southern  and  southeastern  udes.  In  its 
centoal  port  it  falls  much  more  BenUy  toward  the 
eastern  bilt  across  the  now  laively  filled  valley  el 
Wad. 

The  eastern  ridge  may  be  reckoned  as  b^inning 
at  the  rocky  hill  el-Edhemiyeh — popularly  known 
as  Gordon's  Calvary — ^but  the  wide  trench  made 
here  by  querying  somewhat  obscures  this  fact, 
llie  ridge  may  for  convenience  be  regarded  as 
presentiu;  three  parts,  the  northeastern,  central 
or  central-eastern,  and  southeastern  simmute.  The 
northeastern  luU  within  the  modem  wall  supports 
the  Moslem  quarter,  and  rises  in  places  to  a  height 
of  over  2,500  ft. ;  it  narrows  to  a  mere  neck  near  the 
"Ecce  Homo"  arch,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  bar- 
raclEs,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Antonia.  Under 
the  present  surface  it  is  here  separated  from  the 
tmnmle  summit  by  a  deep  rocky  trench. 

Tne  central,  or  centra]-«aBtem,  siunnut  is  that 
appealing  as  e»  Sakhra,  the  sacred  temple  rock,  which 
is  2,404  ft.  high.  This  is  the  highest  point  from 
which  the  ground  rapidly  falls  £.,  W.,  and  S..  but 
the  natural  contours  of  the  adjacent  ground  are 
much  obscured  by  the  preat  substructures  which 
have  been  made  to  sustain  the  temple  platform. 

The  sloping,  southeastern,  hill,  o.  of  the  temple- 
area  appears  today,  at  ai^  rate,  to  have  a  steady 
fall  of  from  2,350  ft.  just  S.  ot  the  0aram  southern 
wall  to  a  little  over  2,100  ft.  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 
It  is  a  narrow  ridge  running  in  a  somewhat  curved 
direction,  with  a  summit  near  200  ft.  above  the 
Kidron  and  100  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  Tyropceon. 
In  length  it  is  not  more  than  600  yds.,  in  wiifth,  at 
its  widest,  only  150  yds.,  but  its  chief  feature,  its 
natur^  strength,  is  toda^  greatly  obscured  on  ac- 
count of  the  rubbish  which  slopes  down  its  sides 
and  largely  fills  up  its  surrounding  vall^.  In 
earlier  tunes,  at  least  three  of  its  mdee  were  protected 
by  deep  valleys,  and  |Hob^ly  on  quite  two-thirds 
of  its  circumference  its  summit  was  surrounded 
by  natural  rocky  scarps.  According  to  Professor 
Guthe,  this  lull  is  divided  from  the  hi^er  ground  to 
the  N.  by  a  depression  12  ft.  deep  and  30-^  yds. 
wide,  but  this  has  not  been  cimfirmed  by  other  ob- 
servers. The  city  covering  so  hilly  a  dte  as  this 
must  ever  have  consisted,  as  it  does  toda^,  of  houses 
terraced  on  steepslopes  with  stairways  for  streets, 

IV.  Gmnmral  Topography  of  JmrmtUmm. — From 
the  forgoing  description  of  the  "natural  site,"  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  to  deal  with  5  natural 
subdivisions  or  hills,  two  on  the  west^n  and  three 
on  the  eastern  ridges. 

In  discuBwng  the  topt^i^hy  it  is  useful  to  com- 
mence with  the  description  of  Jos,  wheran  he  gives 
to  these  5  areas  the  names  common  in 
1.  Descrip-  his  day  (BJ,  V.  iv,  1,2).  He  sa^: 
tbn  ol  "The  city  was  built  iipon  two  hills 
Josephus  which  are  opposite  to  one  another  and 
have  a  valley  to  divide  them  asunder. 
....  Now  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemoneers,  as 
it  was  called,  and  was  that  which  distingui^ed  the 
hill  of  the  upper  city  from  that  of  the  lower,  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Siloam"  (ib,  V,  iv,  1).  Here  we 
get  the  first  prominent  physical  feature,  the  bisec- 
tion of  the  city-aite  into  two  main  hills.  Farther 
on,  however,  in  the  same  passage — one,  it  must  be 
admitted,  of  some  obscurity — ^Joe  distinguishes  5 
distinct  r^ons: 

(1)  The  Upper  City  or  Upper  Market  Place: 


(The  hill)  "which  sustains  the  upper  city  is  much 
higher  and  in  length  more  direct.  Accordin^^  it 
was  called  the  citadel  {^poCpiow,  phroirim)  of  King 
David  ....  butitisby  us  called  the  Upper  Market 
Place."  This  is  without  dispute  the  southwestmi 
hiU. 

^2)  Akra  and  Lower  CUy:  "The  other  hill, 
which  was  called  Akra,  and  sustuos  %h&  lower  city, 
was  douUe-curved"  ((t/i^xvproi,  ampWntrtae). 
The  description  can  apply  only  to  the  semicircular 
shape  of  the  southeastern  hill,  as  viewed  from  the 
"upper  city."  These  names,  "Akra"  and  "Loww 
City,"  are,  with  reservations,  th»efore,  to  be  ^ 
plied  to  the  southeastern  lull. 

(3)  The  Temple  HUl:  Joeephus'  description  here 
is  curious,  on  account  c&  its  indefiniteness,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  which  hill  he  intends. 
He  writes:  'Over  against  tliis  is  a  third  hill,  but 
naturally  lower  than  the  Akra  and  parted  formerly 
from  the  other  by  a  flat  valley.  However,  in  those 
times  when  the  Hasmoneans  reigned,  they  did  away 
with  this  valley,  wishing  to  connect  the  city  with 
the  temple;  and  cutting  down  the  summit  of  the 
Akra,  they  made  it  lowra,  so  that  the  temple  might 
be  viable  over  it."  C<anpariB(m  with  othsx  passages 
shows  that  tiiis  "third  faul"  is  the  oemtral-eastem — 
the  "Temple  Hffl." 

(4)  Bea^:  "It  was  Agrippa  who  enccanpaased 
the  parts  added  to  the  old  city  with  this  wall  (i.e. 
the  third  wall)  which  had  been  all  naked  before; 
for  as  the  cit^  grew  more  populous,  it  pwlually 
crept  beycmd  its  old  limits,  and  those  parts  of  it 
that  stood  northward  the  Temple,  and  joined  that 
hill  to  the  city,  made  it  considerably  largo-,  and 
oeoasiaied  that  hill  wMcb  is  in  number  the  fourthf 
and  is  called  'Becetha,'  to  be  inhabited  also.  It  lies 
over  against  the  tower  Antonia,  but  is  divided  from 
it  by  a  deep  valley,  which  was  du^  on  purpose. 
....  This  new-built  part  of  the  city  was  called 
'BeEetha'  in  our  language,  which,  if  interpreted  in 
the  Gr  language,  may  be  called  the  'New  City."' 
This  is  clearly  the  northeastern  hill. 

(5)  The  Northern  QuMier  tff  the  City:  From  the 
account  of  the  walls  gyrea  uy  Jos,  it  is  evident 
that  the  northmi  part  of  his  '%x8t  wall"  ran  along 
the  northern  edge  of  the  southwestern  hill;  the 
second  wall  inclosed  the  inhabited  part  of  the  north- 
western hill.  Thus  Jos  writes:  ''The  second  wkII 
took  its  b^inning  from  the  gate  which  they  called 
Gennath  in  the  first  wall,  and  inclosins  the  northern 
(luarter  onljr  reached  to  the  Antonia?'  'Diis  area 
is  not  deecnbed  as  a  separate  hill,  as  the  inhabited 
area,  except  on  the  S.,  was  defined  by  no  natural 
valleys,  and  beflides  covering  the  northwestern  hill, 
must  have  extended  into  the  Tyropcetxi  valley. 

Here  then  we  have  Joeephus'  names  for  these 
five  districts:  (1)  SouihxDestem  HiU,  "Upper  City" 

and  "Upper  Market  Place":  also  the 
2.  Summary  Phrovrion,  or  "fortress  of  David." 
{tf  Names  From  the  4th  cent.  AD,  this  hill  has 
of  the  Five  also  been  known  as  "^on,"  and  on  it 
Hills  toda^  is  the  so-called  "Tower  of 

David,"  built  on  the  foundatims  of 
two  of  Herod's  great  towers. 

(2)  Northweaiem  HiU:  "The  northern  quarts 
of  the  city."  This  district  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  other  name  in  OT  or  NT,  though  some  of 
the  older  authorities  would  place  the  "Akra"  here 
(see  infra).  Today  it  is  the  "Christian  quarter" 
of  Jerus,  which  centers  round  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Seputchxe. 

(3)  iVortAwMtemiTin;  "Besetha"or"NewCitv,'• 
even  now  a  somewhat  sparsely  inhabited  area,  has 
no  name  in  Bib.  literature. 

(4)  CentralreaBtem  Hiti:  The  "third  hill"  of  Jos, 
clearly  the  site  of  the  Temple  which,  as  Jos  says 
{BJ,  V,  v),  "was  built  upon  a  strong  hUl."  In 
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earlira-  times  it  was  the  "threshing-floor  of  Araunah 
the  J^umte."  On  the  question  whether  it  has  any 
cUiDs  to  be  the  Moriah  of  Gen  22  2,  as  it  is  called 
in  2  C3i  S  1,  see  Mobiah.  The  ten^le  hill  is  also 
in  many  of  the  Heb  writings  called  Zion,  on  which 
point  see  ZiON. 

(5)  Southeaatem  HiU:  This  Jos  calls  "Akra"  and 
"Lower  City,"  but  while  on  the  one  hand  these 
names  require  some  elucidatitm,  there  are  oth^ 
names  which  have  at  one  period  or  another  come  to 
be  appUed  to  this  hill,  viz.  "City  of  David,"  "Zion" 
and  ''Ophel."  These  names  for  this  hill  we  shall 
now  deu  with  in  ordw. 

In  nute  of  the  very  definite  description  of  Jos, 
there  bas  been  condderable  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  situation  of  the  "Akra." 
8.  The  Various  parts  of  the  northwestern, 
Alcra  the  northeastern,   the  southeastern 

hills,  and  even  the  central-eastern  it- 
sdf,  have  been  sug^ted  by  earlier  authorities,  but 
instead  (tf.conadenng  the  various  arguments^  now 
lareely  out  of  date,  for  other  im>po0ed  sites,  it  will 
be  oetter  to  deal  with  the  positive  aiguments  for 
the  soutiieastem  hill.  Joe  states  that  in  his  day 
the  term  "Alcra"  was  applied  to  the  southeastern 
hiU,  but  in  references  to  the  earlier  history  it  is  clear 
that  the  Akra  was  not  a  whole  hill,  but  a  definite 
ftuiress  (ixpa,  djtra-> "fortress"). 

(1)  It  was  situated  on  the  site,  or  on  part  of  the 
ribe,  which  was  ccouddered  in  the  days  of  the  Mac  car- 
bees  to  have  been  the  "City  of  David."  Antiochus 
E^phanes  (168  BC^,  after  destroying  Jems,  "forti- 
fied the  city  of  David  with  a  great  and  strong  wall, 
wiib  strong  towers  and  it  became  unto  them  an 
Akra"  (IMacc  1  33-36).  The  formidable  for- 
tress— known  henceforth  as  "the  Akra" — became 
a  constant  menace  to  the  Jews^  until  at  length,  in 
142  BC,  it  was  captured  by  Sunon,  who  not  only 
rased  the  whole  fortress,  but,  according  to  Jos  (ArU, 
XIII,  vi,  7;  BJ,  V,  iv,  1),  actually  cut  down,  the 
hill  on  which  it  stood.  He  says  that  "they  all, 
labouring  sealoualy,  demolished  the  bill,  and  ceasing 
not  from  the  work  night  and  day  for  three  whole 
years,  brought  it  to  a  level  and  even  slope,  so 
that  the  Temple  became  the  highest  of  all  after  the 
Akra  and  tiie  hill  upon  which  it  was  built  had  been 
removed"  {Ant,  XIII,  vi,  7).  The  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  Jos  this  hill  was  evidently  lower  than 
the  temple  hill  is  in  itself  sufficient  argument 
against  any  theory  which  would  place  the  Akra 
on  the  northwestern  or  southweetom  hills.  (2)  The 
Akra  was  close  to  the  temple  (1  Mace  18  62),  and 
from  its  walls  the  garrison  could  actually  overlook 
it  (L  Mace  14  36).  Before  the  hill  was  cut  down 
it  obscured  the  temple  rate  (ib).  (3)  It  is  identified 
by  Jos  as  forming  part,  at  least,  of  the  lower  city, 
inuch  (see  below)  bordo^  upon  the  temple  (cf  BJ, 
I,  i,  4;  V,  iv,  1 ;  vi,  1).  (4)  The  LXX  identifies  the 
Akra  with  MOlo  (2  S  6  9:  1  K  9  16-24;  2  Ch  82 

ADowmg  thafr  the  original  Akra  of  the  Syrians 
was  on  the  southeastern  hill,  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  determine  whereabouts  it  stood, 
esp.  as,  if  the  statements  of  Jos  are  correct,  the  nat- 
uial  confi^ration  of  the  ^und  has  been  greatly 
allaed.  The  most  prominent  ]x>int  upon  the 
southeastern  hill,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gihon, 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Jebusite  for- 
tress of  ZiON  (q.v.),  but  the  site  of  the  Akra  can 
hardly  be  identical  with  this,  for  this  became  the 
"City  of  David,"  and  here  were  the  venerated 
tombs  of  David  and  the  Judaean  kings,  which  must 
luve  been  destroyed  if  this  hill  was,  as  Jos  states, 
cut  down.  On  this  and  other  grounds  we  must 
look  for  a  site  farther  nivth.  Sir  Charles  Watson 
{PBFSt  1906,  1907)  has  produced  strong  topo- 
gni^iical  and  literary  arguments  tac  placing  it 


where  the  al  Alws  mosque  is  todi^;  other  writers 
are  more  indlned  to  put  it  fartb^  soutii,  some- 
where in  the  n«s^ibornood  of  the  massive  tower 
discovered  by  Warren  on  tiie  "Ophel"  wall  (see 
MiLLo).  If  the  account  of  Jos,  written  two  cen- 
turies after  the  events,  is  to  be  taken  as  literal,  then 
Watson's  view  is  the  more  probable. 

Jos,  as  we  have  seen,  identified  the  Akra  of  his 
day  with  the  Lower  City.   This  latter  is  not  a 

name  occurring  in  the  Bible  because, 
4.  The  as  will  be  shown,  the  OT  name  for 
Lower  City  this  part  was  "City  of  David."  That 

by  Lower  City  Jos  means  the  south- 
eastern hill  is  shown  by  many  facts.  It  is  actually 
the  lowest  part  of  the  city,  as  compared  with  the 
"Upper  City,"  Temple  Hill  and  the  Bezetha:  it 
is,  as  Jos  describes,  separated  from  the  Upper  City 
by  a  deep  valley — the  TyropoBon;  this  southeastern 
hill  is  "double-curved,"  as  Jos  describes,  and  lastly 
several  passages  in  his  writinra  show  that  the  Lower 
(^ty  was  associated  with  the  Temple  on  the  one  end 
and  the  Fool  <d  ^loam  at  tiie  otnw  (cf  Ant,  XIV, 
rri,  2;  BJ,  II,  xvii,  5;  IV,  ix,  12;  VI,  vi,  3;  vii,  2). 

in  the  wider  sense  the  "Lower  City"  must  have 
included,  not  only  the  section  of  the  city  covering 
the  southeastern  hill  up  to  the  temple  precincts, 
where  were  the  palaces  {BJ,  V,  vi,  1;  VI,  vi,  3), 
and  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do,  but  eiao  that  in  the 
valley  of  the  TyropcBon  from  Siloam  up  to  the 
"Council  House,"  which  was  near  the  northern  "first 
wall"  (cf  BJ,  V,  iv,  2),  a  part  doubtless  inhabited 
by  the  powest. 

It  is  clear  (2  S  5  7;  1  Ch  11  5)  that  the  citadel 
"Zion"  of  the  Jebuutes  became  the  "City  of  David," 

or  as  G.  A.  Smith  calls  it,  "David's 
6.  Ci^  of  Biu^,"  after  its  capture  by  the  He- 
David  and  brews.  The  aiguments  for  placing 
Zion  "Zion"  on  the  southeastern  hill  are 

^ven  elsewhere  (see  Zion),  but  a  few 
acts  relevant  esp.  to  the  "City of  David"  maybe 
mentioned  here:  thecwtureof  the  Jebusite  city  by 
means  of  the  gutter  (2  S  6  8),  which  is  most  reason- 
ably explained  as  "Warren's  Shaft"  (see  VII);  the 
references  to  David's  halt  on  his  flight  (2  S  16  23). 
and  his  Bending  Solomon  to  Gihon  to  be  crowned  (i 
K  1  33),  and  the  common  expression  "up,"  used  in 
describing  the  transference  of  the  Ark  from  the 
City  of  David  to  the  Temple  mil  (1  K  8  1;  2  Gh 
6  2;  cf  1  K  9  24),  are  all  consistent  with  this  view. 
More  cfOivineinK  are  the  references  to  Hesekiah's 
aqueduct  which  brought  the  waters  of  Gihon  "down 
onthewestsideof  thecityof  David"  (2  Ch  82  30); 
the  mention  of  the  City  of  David  as  adjacent  to  the 
Pool  of  Shelah  (or  Shiloah;  cf  Isa  8  6),  and  the 
"king's  garden"  in  Neh  8  15,  and  the  poution 
of  the  Fountain  Gate  in  this  passage  and  Neh  12 
37;  and  the  statement  that  Manasseh  built  "an 
outer  wall  to  the  City  of  David,  on  the  west  side  of 
Gihon"  in  the  wAoL  m.  the  Kidron  vall^  (2  Ch 
88  14). 

The  name  appears  to  have  had  a  wider  mgnificance 
as  the  city  grew.  Originally  "City  of  David"  was 
only  the  name  of  the  Jebusite  fort,  but  later  it  be- 
came equivalent  to  the  whole  southeastern  hill. 
In  the  same  way,  Akra  was  originally  the  name  of  the 
Syrian  fort,  but  the  name  became  extended  to  the 
whole  southeastern  hill.  Jos  looks  upon  "City  oi 
David"  and  "Akra"  as  qmonymous.  and  applies 
to  both  the  name  "Lower  City."  For  the  names 
Ophel  and  Ophlas  see  Ophel. 

V.  fxraiwHen*  and  Antivdtim*. — During  the  lut 
hundred  years  exploratlona  and  ezcavatiooi  ta  a  mio- 
cenlon  of  enfclneera  and  archaeologlstfl  have  fumiabed 
an  enormous  mass  ot  obaervations  for  the  understanding 
of  the  conditio  of  andent  Jerus.  Some  of  the  mem 
Important  are  as  follows: 

In  1833  Means.  Bonoml,  Catherwood  and  Arundale 
made  a  tint  thorauch  survey  of  the  {Toram  (temple-area). 
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ft  work  whlc^  wu  the  foundfttloii  ot  all  subseqoent  ma^ 
tor  over  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry. 

In  1838.  and  again  In  1852,  the  famoiu  American 
trarekr  and  dl-vlne.  Rev.  E.  Robinson,  D.D..  visited 
the  land  as  the  representative  of  an  Amerl- 
1.  Robinson  can  society,  and  made  a  series  ot  brilliant 
topographical  InvestlRatlons  of  profound 
Importance  to  all  students  of  the  Holr  Land,  even  today. 

In  1S49  Jems  was  surveyed  by  Ueuts.  Aldrlch  and 
Symonds  of  the  Royal  Bnglneers,  and  the  data  aoQulred 
were  used  for  a  map  constructed  by  Tan  de  Tilde  and 
published  by  T.  Tooler. 

In  1857  an  American,  J.  T.  Bandar,  putdlahed  another 
map  of  Jems  and  Its  environs  "bom  actual  and  mlnate 
survey  made  on  the  spot." 

In  1860-63  De  VogM  in  the  course  of  some  elaborate 
researches  In  Syria  explored  the  site  of  the  sanctuary. 

In  1864-65  a  committee  was  formed  In  London  to  con- 
sider the  sanitary  condition  ot  Jems,  esp.  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  the  city  with  a  satisfactory  water - 
2  Wilson  Bivply.  uid  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  gave 
£600  toward  a  proper  survey  of  Jems  and 
ana  me  its  onvirons  as  a  preliminary  step.  Cap- 
Palestine  tain  Qater  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Sir  Charles) 
TCTfilAnitimi  Wilson,  R.E.,  was  lent  by  the  Ordnance 
nzpionuon  gyj^y  Department  of  Great  Britain  for 
runo,  into  the  purpose.   The  results  of  thU  survey. 

and  ot  certain  tentative  excavations  and 
observatdons  made  at  the  same  time,  were  so  encour- 
aging that  in  1865  "The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund" 
was  constituted,  "for  the  purpose  ot  uvestlgatliig  the 
archaeology,  geonaphr.  S^ology.  and  oatunl  bfitory 
of  the  Holy  Land/' 

During  1867-70  Captain  (later  Lieutonantr^leneral 
Sir  Ohanes)  Warren,  R.E.,  carried  out  a  series  of  most 
exciting  and  original  excavations  all  over 
S  Warrnn  the  site  of  Jems,  esp.  aroimd  the  Haram. 
f"  -"yf"^"  During  1872-75  Ueutenant  (latOT  Lleu- 
OndConder  tenant-Colonel)  Conder.  R.E.,  In  the 
coarse  of  the  great  sunrey  of  Western  Pal, 
made  fartber  oontributbuu  to  our  knowledge  itf  the  Holy 
Olty. 

In  1875  Mr.  Henry  Maudslay,  taking  advantage  of  the 
oeeaaton  of  the  rebuilding  of  "Bishop  Gobats  Boys' 
School,"  made  a  careful  examination  of 
4.  Manda-   ^  remarkable  rock  cuttings  which  are 
..^  now  more  or  less  Incorporated  Inte  the 

^7  school  buildings,  and  made  considerable 

excavations,  the  results  being  described  hi 
PBPS  (April,  1875). 

In  1881  Professor  Outhe  made  a  sates  of  important 
excavations  on  the  southeastern  hllL  commmily  called 
"Opbel,"  and  also  near  the  Pool  ot  Slloam;  his  rworts 
were  puUlihed  in  Z^PK,  1882. 

The  same  year  (1881).  the  famous  Slloam  Inscription 
vas  discovered  and  was  first  reported  hy  Herr  Baurath 
Schick,  a  resident  in  Jems  who  from  1866 
K-  fioJifa-fr  his  death  In  1001  made  a  long  series 

o.  ocwcK  of  observations  ot  the  highest  importance 
on  the  topography  of  Jems.  He  had 
unique  opportunities  for  sclenaflca)ly  examining  the 
buildings  in  the  Haram,  and  the  results  of  his  study  of 
the  det^Is  of  that  locality  are  Incorporated  In  his  wonder- 
ful Temple  model.  He  also  made  a  detailed  report  of  the 
ancient  aqueducts  of  the  city.  Most  important  of  all  were 
the  records  he  so  patiently  and  faithfully  kept  of  the  rock 
levels  In  M  parts  of  the  city's  site  whenever  the  digging 
of  foundations  for  buildings  or  other  excavations  gave 
access  to  the  rock.  His  contributions  to  (be  PSf  and 
ZDPV  run  Into  hundreds  ot  articles. 

M.  Clermont-Oaoneau.  wtw  was  resident  bn  Jerus  In 
the  French  consular  service,  made  tor  many  years,  from 
1880  onward,  a  large  number  ot  acute 
C  CIennont-°''^"''^^otts  on  the  archaeoloKy  of  Jerus 

  and  Its  environs,  many  ot  which  were  pub- 

G«l"lMU  Ushed  br  the  PSF.  AnoUier  name 
honored  In  connection  with  the  careful 
study  of  tiie  topography  of  Jerus  over  somewhat  the  same 
period  Is  that  of  Rev.  Selah  Merrill.  D.D.,  for  many  years 
U.S.  consul  in  Jerus. 

In  1894-97  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  conducted 
an  elaborate  series  of  excavations  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing In  particular  the  course  of  the  ancient 
7.  Bliss        southern  walls  imder  the  direction  of  Mr. 
.nil  I"-  J-  Bliss  (son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  D.D., 

Jrf"  then  president  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 

DlCne  College.  BelrQt).  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  C. 

Dickie  as  architect.  After  picking  up 
the  burled  foundations  of  walls  at  the  southeastern 
comer  where  "Maudslay's  scarp"  was  exposed  Sn  the 
Protestant  cemetery.  Bliss  and  Dickie  followed  tiiem  all 
the  way  to  the  Pool  of  Slloam,  across  Tyropoeon  and 
on  to  "Ophel" — and  also  In  other  directions.  Dis- 
coveries of  great  Interest  were  also  made  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  uie  Pool  of  SOoam  (see  Siloam). 

Following  upon  these  excavations  a  number  of  private 
mvestlgations  nave  been  nude  by  the  AugustlniaaB  in  a 
large  estate  they  have  acquired  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
traditional  hill  of  Zlon. 

In  lOOa-l  1  a  party  of  Bngllshmai,  under  Oaiitaln  the 
aon.  M.  Paiker,  made  a  number  of  explorations  with 
Tsry  elaborate  tunnels  upon  the  hill  tu  O^^wl,  Inune- 


dlately  above  the  Tlrgln's  Fount.  In  the  course  of  their 
woriE.  they  cleaned  out  the  whole  Slloam  aqueduct,  find- 
ing some  new  passages;  they  reconstructed  Uw  Slloam 
Pool,  and  tiiey  completed  WsRen's  previous  Investiga- 
tion In  the  nelghbf^iood  of  lAat  has  been  known  as 
"Warren's  Shaft." 

There  are  several  societies  constantiy  engaged  in  ob- 
serving new  facte  connected  with  the  topography  of 
ancient  Jerus,  notably  the  School  of  Ar- 
8.  Tenm-  chaeology  connected  with  the  University 
1am  Ar  «'  Stephens,  under  the  Dominicans: 
**™  .  ,  the  American  School  of  Arcbaecdogy:  the 
cnuological  German  School  of  Bib.  Andiaeology  under 
Societies  Professor  Dalman,  and  the  PalesUne  Ex- 
ploration Fund. 

VI.  Thm  City't  WaUt  and  GorM.-'Althouf^  tlie 
existing  walls  of  Jems  go  back  in  tbeir  present  fonn 
to  but  the  days  of  Suleiman  the  Mag- 
1.  The  nificent,  c  1542  AD,  their  study  is  an 
Existing  essential  preliminary  to  the  under- 
Walls  standing  of  the  ancient  walls.  The 
total  circuit  of  the  modem  walls  is 
4,326  yds.,  or  nearly  2}  miles,  thdr  average  height 
is  35  ft.,  and  they  have  alt(^ther  35  towers  and  8 
gates — one  of  which  is  walled  up.  They  make  a 
rough  square,  with  the  four  sides  facing  the  cardinal 

Eoints  of  the  compass.  The  masonry  is  of  various 
inds,  and  on  every  side  there  are  evidences  that  the 

f resent  walls  are  a  patchwork  of  many  periods, 
'he  northern  wall,  from  near  the  northwestero 
angle  to  some  distance  E.  of  the  "Damascus  Gate," 
lies  paralH  with,  though  Bomewhat  inside  of,  an 
ancient  fosse,  and  it  and  .the  gate  itself  evidently 
follow  ancient  lines.  The  eastern  and  western  walls, 
following  as  they  do  a  general  direction  along  the 
edges  of  deep  valleys,  must  be  more  or  less  along  the 
course  of  earlier  walls.  The  eastern  wall,  from  a 
little  south  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  southeastern 
anglcj  contains  many  ancient  courses,  and  the  gen- 
eral tme  is  at  least  ap  old  as  the  time  of  Hmd  the 
Great;  the  stretch  of  westttu  wall  finm  the  so- 
called  "Tower  of  David"  to  the  souUiwestern 
comer  is  certunly  along  an  ancient  line  and  has 
persisted  through  very  many  centuries.  This  line 
of  wall  was  flowed  to  remain  undestroyed  when 
Titus  leveled  the  remaindo*.  At  the  northwestem 
ande  are  some  remains  known  as  ^ala^at  JalQd 
("Goliath's  castle"),  which,  though  largely  mediae- 
val, cfmtun  a  rocky  core  and  some  masoniy  ttf 
Herodian  times,  which  are  commtmly  accqited  as 
the  relics  of  the  Wty  tower  Psephinus. 

The  course  of  the  southern  wall  has  lone  been 
a  difficulty;  it  is  certainly  not  the  line  of  walTWore 
Titus;  it  has  none  of  the  natural  ad- 
S.  Wilson's  vantages  of  the  western  and  eastern 
Theoiy  walls,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  sny 
great  rock  fosse,  such  as  is  to  be  found 
on  the  noth.  The  eastan  end  is  XufsAy  built  upcm 
the  lower  courses  of  Hood's  southern  wall  for  lus 
enlarged  temple-}Jatform,  and  in  it  are  still  to  be 
found  walled  up  the  triple,  single  and  double  gates 
which  lead  up  to  the  Temple.  The  irregular  tine 
followed  by  the  remaind^  of  this  wall  has  not  imtil 
recent  times  received  any  explanation.  Sir  Oiarlee 
Wilson  {Golgotha  and  the  Holy  SepuldiTt)  suggests 
the  pr(^]iable  explanation  that  the  une  of  wallTrom 
the  southwestern  to  the  "Zion  Gate"  was  deter- 
mined by  the  legionary  camp  wUcfa  stood  on  the 
part  of  the  city  now  covered  by  the  barracks  and 
the  Amienian  quarter.  Allowing  that  the  remains 
of  the  first  wall  on  the  N.  and  W.  were  utilized  for 
this  fortified  camp  (from  70-132  AD),  and  supposing 
the  camp  to  have  occupied  the  area  of  50  acres,  as 
was  the  case  with  various  European  Rom  camps, 
whose  remains  are  known,  the  southern  camp  wall 
would  have  run  along  the  line  of  the  existing  south- 
on  Trails.  This  line  of  fortification  having  been  thus 
selected  appears  to  have  been  followed  through  the 
greater  part  oi  the  succeeding  centuries  down  to 
modem  times.   The  line  connecting  the  two  ex- 
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tremities  of  the  southern  wall,  thus  determmed  by 
the  temple-platform  and  l^onary  camp,  respec- 
tivdy,  was  mobably  that  first  followed  by  the  south- 
ern wall  of  Hadrian's  city  .£Ua. 

Of  the  8  existing  city  gates,  on  the  west  side  there 
is  but  one,  Bdba  KhulU  (the  "Gate  of  Hebron"), 

commonly  known  to  travelers  as  the 
8.  The  Jaffa  Gate.  It  is  probably  the  site  of 
BTi«Ktig  several  earlier  gates.  On  the  N.  there 
Gttes         are  3  gates,  £do  Abd'td  Hamid  (named 

after  the  sultan  who  made  it)  or  the 
"New  Gate";  Babd^amM  ("Gateof  the  Columns"), 
now  comnranly  called  the  "Damascus  Gate/'  but 
more  anciently  known  aa  "St.  Stephen's  Gate," 
and  clearly,  from  the  existing  remains,  the  site  of 
an  earlier  gateway:  and,  still  farther  east,  the  B6b 
ea  Sakirah  ("G&te  of  the  Pl^"),  or  "Herod's  Gate." 
On  the  east  side  the  only  open  gate  is  the  Bdb  el 
'^«6o*  ("Gate  of  the  Tribes"),  commonly  called 
by  native  Christians,  SiUi  Miriam  ("Gate  of 
the  Lady  Mary"),  but  in  European  guide-books 
called  "St.  Stephen's  Gate."  A  littie  farther  S., 
near  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  Jlaram  is  the 
neat  walled-up  Byzantine  Gate,  known  as  Bdb  ed 
Dahariyeh  ("Gate  of  the  Conqueror"),  but  to  Euro- 
peans aa  the  "Golden  Gate.  This  structure  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  Justinian  and  Heraclius, 
but  there  are  massive  blocks  which  belong  to  a 
more  ancient  structure,  and  early  Christian  tra- 
dition places  the  "Beautiful  Gate"  of  the  Temple 
here.  In  the  southern  wall  are  two  city  ^tes;  one, 
insignificant  and  mean,  occupies  the  center  of  el 
Wad  and  is  known  as  BOj  el  MugharUteh  ("Gate  of 
the  Moors"))  and  to  Europeans  as  the  "Dung 
Gate";  the  other,  which  is  on  the  crown  of  the 
western  hill,  traditional  Zion,  is  the  important  Bdb 
Nebi  Daoud  ("Gate  of  the  Prophet  David"),  or  the 
"Zion  Gate.'* 

All  these  gates  assumed  their  present  form  at  the 
time  oS  the  reconstruction  of  the  walls  by  Sulwnan 
the  Macnificent,  but  the  more  impt^tant  ones 
occupy  ine  sites  of  eariier  gates.  Their  names  have 
varied  very  much  even  since  the  times  of  the  Cru- 
saders. Tite  multiplicity  of  names  for  these  va- 
rious gates — they  all  have  two  or  three  today — and 
their  frequent  changes  are  worth  noticing  m  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  in  the  OT  history  some 
of  the  gates  appear  to  have  had  two  or  more  names. 


St.  Stephen's  Gate. 


As  has  been  mentioned,  the  course  of  the  present 
southern  wall  is  the  result  of  Rom  reconstruction 
of  the  city  since  the  time  of  Titus.  To  Warren, 
Guthe,  Maudslay  and  Bliss  we  owe  a  great  deal  of 
certfun  knowledge  of  its  more  ancient  course. 
These  explorers  have  shown  that  in  all  the  pre-Rom 
period  (and  at  least  one  period  since)  the  contin- 
uation southward  of  the  western  and  eastern  ridges, 
as  well  as  the  wide  vall^  between — an  area  now 
but  sparsely  inhabited — was  the  site  of  at  once  the 
most  crowded  life,  and  the  most  stirring  scenes  in 


the  Heb  history  of  the  city.  The  sanctity  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  has  caused  the  city  life  to  center 
itseu  more  and  more  around  uiat  sanctuary, 
thereby  greatly  confusing  the  ancient  topography 
for  many  centuries. 

(1)  Warren's  excavations  revealed:  (a)  a  mas- 
sive masonry  wall  46  ft.  E.  of  the  Golden  Gate, 

which  curved  toward  the  W.  at  its 

4.  Buried  northern  end,  following  the  ancient 
Remains  rock  contours  at  this  spot.  It  is 
of  Earlier  probable  that  this  was  the  eastern 
Walls         wall  of  the  city  in  pre-Herodian  times. 

Unfortunately  the  existence  oS  a  large 
Moslem  cemetery  outside  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
^aram  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  more  exca- 
vations in  this  neighborhood.  (&)  More  important 
remains  in  the  southeastern  hill,  commonly  known 
as  "Ophel."  Here  commencine  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  ^aram.  Warren  uncovered 
a  wall  14^  ft.  thick  running  S.  for  90  ft.  and  Uien 

5.  W.  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  for  700  ft.  This 
wall,  which  shows  at  least  two  periods  d  construc- 
tion, abuts  on  the  sanctuary  wall  with  a  str^ght 
joint.  Along  its  course  were  found  4  small  towers 
with  a  projection  of  6  ft.  and  a  face  from  22  to 
28  ft.  broad,  and  a  great  comer  tower  projecting 
41^  ft.  from  the  wall  and  with  a  face  80  ft.  oroad. 
The  face  of  this  great  tower  consists  of  stones  one 
to  two  ft.  high  and  2  or  3  ft.  long;  it  is  founded  upon 
rock  and  stands  to  the  height  of  66  ft.  Warren 
condders  that  this  may  be  naHmighd&  ha-ydgi'  or 
"tower  that  standeth  out"  of  Neh  3  25. 

(2)  In  1881  Professor  Guthe  picked  up  frag- 
mentary traces  of  this  city-wall  farther  south,  and 
in  the  excavations  of  Capt^n  Parker  (1910-11) 
further  fragments  of  massive  walls  and  a  very  an- 
cient gate  have  been  found. 

(3)  Maudslay's  excavations  were  on  the  south- 
western hill,  on  the  site  occupied  by  "Bishop  Gobat's 
School"  for  boys,  and  in  the  adjoining  Anglo- 
German  cemetery.  The  school  is  built  over  a 
great  mass  of  scaiped  rock  45  ft.  sq.,  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  20  ft.  from  a  platform  which  surrounds 
it  and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  rock-cut 
stairway;  upon  this  massive  foundation  must  have 
stood  a  great  tower  at  what  was  in  ancient  times 
the  southwestern  comer  of  the  city.  From  this 
point  a  scarp  facing  westward  was  traced  for  100 
ft.  northward  toward  the  modem  souUiwestem 
angle  of  the  walls,  while  a  rock  scarp,  in  places  40  ft. 
high  on  the  outer  or  southern  side  and  at  least 
14  ft.  on  the  inner  face,  was  followed  for  250  ft. 
eastward  until  it  reached  another  great  rock  pro- 
jection with  a  face  of  43  ft.  Although  no  stones 
were  found  in  «ilu,  it  is  evident  that  such  great  rock 
cuttings  must  have  supported  a  wall  and  tower  of 
extraordinary  strength,  and  hundreds  of  massive 
squared  stones  belonging  to  this  wall  are  now  in- 
corporated in  neighboring  buildings. 

(4)  Bliss  and  Dickie's  work  commenced  at  the 
southeastem  extremity  of  Maudslay's  scarp,  where 
was  the  above-mentioned  massive  projection  for  a 
tower,and  here  were  found  several  courses  of  masonry 
still  in  situ.  This  tower  Appean  to  have  been  the 
point  of  divergence  of  two  distinct  lines  of  wall,  one 
of  which  ran  in  a  direction  N.E.,  skirting  the  edge 
of  the  southeastem  hill,  and  probably  joined  the 
line  of  the  modem  walls  at  the  ruined  masonry 
tower  known  as  Burj  d  KdrrU,  and  another  run- 
ning S.E.  down  toward  the  Fool  of  Siloam,  along 
the  edge  of  the  W6dy  er  RSbdbi  (Hionom).  The 
former  of  these  walls  cannot  be  very  ancient,  be- 
cause of  the  occurrence  of  late  Byzantine  mold- 
ings in  its  foundations.  The  coenaculum  was  in- 
cluded in  the  city  somewhere  about  435-450  AD 
(see  IX,  55),  and  also  in  the  14th  cent.  Bliss  con- 
aiders  it  probable  that  this  is  the  wall  built  in  1239 
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hy  Tredenek.  II,  and  it  is  cralainly  that  depicted  in 
the  mi^>  of  Marino  Sanuto  (1321  AD).  Although 
titiese  masonry  reniaina  are  thus  comparatively  late, 
there  were  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  at  a  much 
earUer  date  a  wall  took  a  similar  direction  along  the 
edge  of  the  southwestern  hill ;  and  it  ia  an  attractive 
theory,  tho1^dl  imsupported  by  any  very  definite 
archaeol(^cal  evidence,  that  the  wall  of  Solomon 
took  also  this  general  line.  The  wall  running  S.E. 
fnuu  the  tower,  along  the  edge  of  the  gorge  of 
Hinnom,  ia  historically  of  much  greater  importance. 
Bliss's  investigations  showed  that  here  were  remains 
belongine  to  several  periods,  covering  altc^ther 
considerably  over  a  millennium.  The  upper  line 
of  wail  was  of  fine  masonry,  with  stones  1  ft.  by 
3  ft.  in  size,  beautifully  jointed  and  finely  dressed; 
in  some  places  this  wul  was  founded  upon  the 
r^nuns  of  the  lower  wall,  in  others  a  layer  of  debris 
intervened.  It  is  impoasible  that  this  upper  wall 
can  be  pre-Som,  and  Bliss  ascribes  it  to  the  Empress 
Eudoxia  (see  IX,  55).  The  lower  wall  rested  upon 
the  rock  and  ^owed  at  least  3  periods  of  construc- 
tion. In  the  earliest  the  stones  had  broad  mandos 
and  were  carefully  jOTuted,  without  mortar.  This 
mav  have  been  the  work  of  Solomon  or  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  Judah.  The  later  remains  are  evi- 
dently of  the  nature  of  repairs,  and  include  the 
work  of  the  later  Judaean  kings,  and  of  Nehemiah 
and  of  all  the  wall-repturers,  down  to  the  destruction 
in  70  AD.  At  somewhat  irregular  intervals  along 
the  widl  were  towers  of  very  similar  projection  ana 
breadth  to  those  found  on  Warren  s  wall  on  the 
southeastern  hill.  The  wall  foundations  were 
traced — except  for  an  interval  where  they  passed 
tmder  a  Jewish  cemetery — all  the  way  to  the  mouth 
of  the  T^poBon  ^^ey.  The  upp^-  wall  disap- 
peared (the  stones  having  been  all  removed  for  lates' 
buildings)  before  the  Jewish  cemetery  was  reached. 

I>irin^  most  periods,  if  not  indeed  in  all,  the  wall 
WS8  earned  aenss  the  mouth  of  the  TyropoBon 

valley  upon  a  great  dam  of  wluch  the 
6.  The  massive  foundations  still  exist  under 
Great  Dam  the  ground,  some  60  ft.  to  the  £.  of 
of  the  the  slighter  dam  which  today  supports 

Tjrropceon     the  Birket  el  flamra  (see  SiwaU).  This 

ancient  dam  evidently  once  supported 
a  pool  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  and  it  snowed 
evidences  of  having  imdergone  buttressing  and  other 
changes  and  repairs.  Although  it  is  clear  that  dur- 
ingthe  greater  part  of  Jewish  history,  before  and 
after  the  captivity,  the  southern  wall  of  Jerus 
crossed  upon  this  dam,  there  were  remains  of  walls 
found  which  tended  to  show  that  at  one  period,  at 
any  rate,  the  wall  circled  round  the  two  Siloam 
pools,  leaving  tliem  out^e  the  fortifications. 

In  the  stretch  of  wall  from  "Maudslay^s  Scarp" 
to  the  Tyropceon  valley  remains  of  2  city  gates 

were  found,  and  doubtful  indications 
6.  Ruins  of  of  2  others.  The  ruins  of  the  first  of 
Andent  these  gates  are  now  included  in  the 
Gates         new  extension  of  the  Anglo-German 

cemetery.  The  gate  had  door  sills, 
with  sockets,  of  4  periods  superimposed  upon  each 
other;  the  width  of  the  entrance  was  8  ft.  10  in. 
durmg  the  earliest,  and  8  ft.  at  ihe  latest  period. 
The  cnaracter  of  the  masonry  tended  to  show  that 
the  gate  belonged  to  the  upper  wall,  which  is  appar- 
ently entirely  of  the  Christian  era.  If  this  is  so, 
tins  cannot  be  the  "Gate  of  the  Gai"  of  Neh  3  13, 
althou^  the  earlier  gate  may  have  occupied  this 
dte.  Bliss  suggests  as  a  probable  position  for  this 
^te  an  intervu  between  the  two  contiguous  towers 
IV  and  V,  a  little  farther  to  the  E. 

Another  gate  was  a  small  one,  4  ft.  10.  in.  wide, 
minced  only  by  the  cuttings  in  the  rock  for  the  door 
sockets.  It  lay  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  city  gate 
next  to  be  described,  and  both  from  its  position  and 


its  inagnificance.  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
an  entrance  to  tne  city;  it  may,  as  Bliss  suggests, 
have  ffven  access  to  a  tower,  now  destroyed. 

The  second  great  city  gateway  was  found  some 
200  ft.  S.  of  the  Birket  el  $amra,  close  to  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  ancient  wall.  The  existing 
renuuns  are  bonded  into  walls  of  the  earlier  period, 
but  the  three  superimposed  door  sills,  with  their 
sockets — to  be  seen  uncovered  today  tn  situ — 
mark  three  distinct  pmods  of  lon|(  duration.  The 
gate  gave  access  to  the  great  main  street  running 
down  the  lyropceon,  underneath  which  ran  a  great 
rock-cut  drain,  which  probably  traversed  the  whole 
central  valley  of  the  city.  l>uring  the  last  two 
periods  of  the  gate's  use,  a  tower  was  erected — at  the 
exact  southeastern  angle — ^to  protect  the  entrance. 
The  earliest  remains  h^  probably  belong  to  the 
Jewish  kings,  and  it  is  verv  probable  that  we  have 
hare  the  called  by  Neb  (3  13}  the  "Dung 
Gate."  ^SB  considered  that  it  might  be  the 
"Fountain  Gate"  (Neh  8  15),  which,  however, 
was  probably  more  to  the  E.,  although  Bliss  could 
find  no  ronains  of  it  survivii^.  The  repairs  and 
alterations  here  have  been  so  extensive  that  its 
disappearance  is  in  no  way  surimBing.  The  Foun- 
tain Gate  is  almost  certainly  identical  with  the 
"Gate  between  the  Two  Walls,"  through  which 
Zedekiah  and  lus  men  of  war  fied  Gi  K  SO  4:  Jer 
39  4;  63  7). 

The  most  definite  account  of  the  old  walls  is  that 
of  Jos  (BJ,  V,  iV;  1,  2),  and  though  it  referred  pri- 
marily to  the  existing  walls  of  his  day, 

7.  Josephus'  it  is  a  convenient  one  for  commencing 
Description  the  historical  survey.  He  describes 
<rf^  walls  three  walls.   The  first  wall  "began 

on  the  N^  at  the  tower  called  Hippi- 
cuB,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  Xistus,  and  uwn 
joining  at  the  Council  House,  ended  at  the  west- 
ern cloister  of  tlie  temple."  On  the  course  of  this 
section  of  the  wall  there  is  no  dispute.  The  tower 
Hjppicus  was  close  to  the  present  Jaffa  Gate,  and 
the  WEdl  ran  from  here  almost  due  W.  to  the 
temple-area  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  western 
arm  of  the  Tyropceon  (see  III,  2,  above).  It  is 
probable  that  the  ^oref  ed  DauOyeh,  a  street  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  with  the  neigh- 

8.  First  bonng  "David  Street,"  but  high  up 
Wall  above  it,  lies  above  the  foundations 

of  tUs  wall.  It  must  have  crossed 
the  main  TVropoBon  near  the  Tarlh  bob  e»  SUnld, 
and  joined  the  western  cloisters  close  to  where  the 
Mehkemeh,  the  present  "Council  House,"  is  sit- 
uated. 

Jos  traces  the  southmi  course  of  the  first  wall 
thus:  "It  began  at  the  same  place  [i.e.  Hippieus), 
and  extended  through  a  place  called  Bethso  to  the 
gate  of  the  Essenes;  and  after  that  it  went  south- 
ward, having  its  bending  above  the  fountain  Siloam, 
when  it  also  Dends  again  toward  the  E.  at  Solomon's 
Pool,  and  reaches  as  far  as  a  certain  place  which 
they  called  'Ophlas,'  where  it  was  joined  to  the 
eastern  cloister  of  the  temple."  Although  the  main 
course  of  this  wall  has  now  been  followed  with  pick 
Mid  shovd,  several  points  are  still  uncerttun. 
Bethso  is  not  known,  but  must  have  been  close  to 
the  southwestern  anue,  which,  as  we  have  sew,  was 
situated  where  "Bishop  Gobat's  School"  is  today. 
It  is  very  probably  identical  with  the  "Tower  of 
the  Furnaces"  of  Neh  3  11,  while  the  "Gate  of  the 
Essenes"  must  have  been  near,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  "(Jate  of  the  Gai"  of  ver  13.  The  description 
of  Job  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Siloam  aqueduct  ("fountam  of  Siloam")  and  the 
pools  were  both  outside  the  fortification.  We  have 
seen  from  these  indications  in  the  xmdei^round 
remains  that  this  was  the  case  at  one  period. 
Solranon's  Fool  is  very  inobab^  represented  oy  the 
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modern  BtrkettHIfamra.  It  is  clear  that  the  wall 
from  here  to  the  soutbeaatera  angle  of  the  temple- 
platform  followed  the  edge  of  the  ■outheastern  hill, 
and  emncided  fartlier  north  with  the  old  wall  ex- 
cavated by  Warren.  Aa  will  be  shown  below,  this 
first  wall  was  the  mun  fortification  of  the  city  from 
the  time  of  the  kinp  of  Judah  onward.  In  the 
time  of  Jo^  tiiis  first  wall  had  W  towers. 


Probable  OoiuBe  of  tbe  Three  WaUb  Described  b7 
Josephus. 

n*  'fSacQod  Wall'*  waa  pTvlablT  >dd*d  in  UwdBTiof  tlu  Hmmudwb  rokn; 
Um  "TUid  Wall"  wkj  tammanead  bj  Hatoil  AirlppA  1  and  hiuriadlj 
Inlabad  ahertir  Iwtara  Um        bj  Tltua. 


The  Second  Wall  of  Jos  "took  its  hftginning  from 
that  gate  which  they  called  'Gennath,'  which  be- 
longed to  the  first  wall:  it  only  en- 
S.  Second    compassed  the  northern  quarter  of  the 
Wall  city  and  reached  aa  far  as  the  tower 

Anttmia"  (ib).  In  no  part  of  Jems 
topography  has  there  been  more  disagreement  than 
upon  tins  wall,  both  aa  regards  its  curve  and  as 
r^arda  its  date  of  origin.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  idea  at  all  where  the  "Gate  Gennath"  was.  The 
Tower  Antonia  we  know.  The  line  must  have 
passed  in  a  curved  or  zigzag  direction  from  some 
unknown  point  on  the  first  wall,  i.e.  between  the 
Jaffa  Gate  and  the  Haram  to  the  Antonia.  A  coit- 
BdcfBble  number  of  authorities  in  the  past  and  a 
few  careful  students  today  would  identify  the 
general  course  of  this  wall  with  that  of  the  modem 
Dorthem  wall.  The  greatest  objections  to  tUs 
view  are  that  no  really  satisfactory  alternative 
course  has  berai  laid  down  for  the  third  wall  (see 
below),  and  that  it  must  have  run  far  N.  of  the 
Antonia,  &  course  which  does  not  seem  to  agree 
with  the  description  of  Jos,  which  states  that  the 
wan  'Srent  up"  to  the  Antonia.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
no  certain  ranains  of  any  city  wall  within  tiie 
present  north  wall  have  ever  been  found;  fragments 
nave  been  reported  by  various  observers  (e.g.  the 
piece  referrecl  to  as  fomiine  tbe  eastern  wall  of  the 
so-called  "Pool  of  Hezekitui";  see  VII,  ii,  below), 
but  in  an  area  so  frequently  desolated  and  rebuilt 
upon — where  the  demand  for  squared  stones  must 
always  have  been  great — ^it  is  probable  that  the 
traces,  if  survivinff  at  all,  are  very  scanty.  This 
is  tlw  case  with  the  south  wall  excavated  by  Bliss 
(ne  VI),  and  that  ndghborhood  has  for  mvay 


centuries  been  imbuilt  upon.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  area  included  within  the  second  wall  may 
have  been  quite  anally  merely  the  buildings  whidk 
chistered  along  tbe  sides  of  the  Tyropceon.  Its 
40  towers  may  have  been  small  and  built  close 
together,  because  the  position  was,  from  the  mill- 
tfuy  aspect,  weak.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  second  wall 
which  necessitated  a  third  wall.  There  is  no  abeo* 
lute  reason  why  it  may  not  have  excluded  the  greater 
part  of  the  northwestern  hill — and  with  it  the  site 
of  the  Churoh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — but  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  did.  The  date  of  the  sewmd  wall 
is  unknown  (see  below). 

This  third  wall,  which  was  commenced  after  the 
time  of  Christ  by  Herod  Agrippa  I,  is  described  in 
more  detail  by  Jos.  It  was  begun 
10.  Third  upon  an  elaborate  plan,  but  waa  not 
Wan  finished  in  ita  origimd  design  because 

Agrippa  feared  Claudius  Caesar,  "lest 
he  should  suspect  that  so  strong  a  wall  was  built 
in  order  to  make  some  innovation  in  public  affairs" 
{BJf  V,  iv,  2).  It,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  siege, 
was  of  a  br^dth  of  over  18  ft.,  and  a  height  of  40 
ft.,  and  had  90  massive  towers.  Jos  describes  it  as 
beginning  at  the  tower  Hippicus  (near  the  Jaffa 
Gate),  "where  it  reached  as  far  as  the  north  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  the  tower  Psephinus."  This 
mighty  tower,  135  ft.  high,  was  at  the  northwestern 
comer  and  overlooked  the  whole  city.  From  it, 
according  to  Jos  {BJ^  V,  vi,  3),  thoe  was  a  view 
of  Arabia  (Moab)  at  simriang,  and  also  of  "tiie 
utmost  limits  of  the  Heb  possessions  at  the  Sea 
westward."  From  this  comer  the  wall  turned 
eastward  until  it  came  over  against  the  moniunents 
of  Helene  of  Adiabene,  a  statement,  however,  which 
must  be  read  in  connection  with  another  passage 
{Antf  XX,  iv,  3),  where  it  says  that  this  tomb  "was 
distant  no  mom  than  3  furumgs  from  the  city  of 
JeruB."  The  wall  then  "extended  to  a  very  great 
length"  and  passed  by  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  the 
kii^SB — which  may  well  be  the  so-called  "Solomon's 
Quarries."  and  it  then  bent  at  the  "Tower  of  the 
Comer,''  at  a  monument  which  is  called  the  Monu- 
ment of  the  Fuller  (not  identified),  and  joined  to 
the  old  wall  at  the  Kidron  valley. 

The  commonly  accepted  theory  is  that  a  great 
part  of  this  line  of  wall  is  that  pursued  by  the 
modem  north  wall,  and  iToZ'af  eUalud,orraw^the 
foundation  of  it,  that  marks  the  site  of  Psephinus. 
The  Damascus  Gate  is  certainly  on  the  line  of  some 
earlier  gate.  The  "Tower  of  the  Comer"  was  prob- 
fd>lv  about  where  the  modem  Herod's  Gate  is,  or  a 
little  more  to  the  E.,  and  the  course  of  the  wall  was 
from  here  very  probably  along  the  southern  edge  of 
^e '  'St.  Anne  s  Valley^  joining  on  to  the  N.E.  comer 
of  the^arqm  a  little  a.  of  the  present  St.  Stephen's 
Gate.  This  course  of  the  wall  fits  in  well  with  the 
description  of  Jos.  If  the  so-called  "Tombs  of  the 
Kings  '  are  really  those  of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene 
and  her  family,  thra  Uie  distance  given  as  3  fur- 
longs is  not  as  far  out  as  the  distance  to  the  modem 
wall;  the  distance  is  actually  3|  furlongs. 

Others,  following  the  teamed  Dr.  Robinson,  find 
it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  total  circuit  of  the 
waUs  waa  so  small,  and  would  carry  the  third  wall 
conmderably  fartho:  north,  making  the  general  line 
of  the  modem  north  wall  coincide  with  the  second 
wall  of  Jos.  The  supporters  of  this  view  point  to 
the  description  of  the  extensive  view  from  Psephinua 
and  contend  that  this  presupposed  a  site  on  still 
hi^er  ground,  e.g.  where  the  present  Russian 
buildings  now  are.  They  also  claim  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  wall  came  "over  against"  the  monu- 
ment of  Queen  Helena  certainly  should  mean  very 
much  nearer  that  monument  than  the  present  walla. 
Dr.  Robinson  and  others  who  have  loUowed  him 
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hare  pointed  to  various  frafpnenta  which  they  claim 
to  have  been  pieces  of  the  missing  wall.  The  present 
writer,  after  very  many  years'  residence  in  Jenis, 
watching  the  buildings  which  in  the  last  25  years 
have  sprung  up  ov&  the  area  across  which  this  line 
of  wall  is  churned  to  have  ruiL  has  never  seen  a 
trace  of  wall  foundations  or  fosse  which  was  in 
Hie  very  least  ctrnvincing;  while  on  the  other  hand 
this  area  now  heang  r^ndly  covered  by  the  modem 
suburb  of  JeruB  presents  ahnost  everywhwe  below 
the  surface  vii^n  rock.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
anv  more  buildmgs  than  occasional  scattered  Rom 
villaa,  with  mosaic  floors.  The  present  writer  has 
rather  unwillingly  come  to  the  opmion  that  the  city 
walls  were  never  farther  north  than  the  line  thesy 
follow  today.  With  respect  to  the  objection  raised 
that  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  room  enough 
between  the  two  walls  for  the  "Camp  of  the  As- 
syrian^" where  Titus  pitched  his  camp  (BJ.  V,  vii, 
3),  any  probable  line  for  the  second  wall  would  leave 
a  mean  of  1,000  ft.  between  the  two  walls,  and  in 
several  directions  considerably  more.  The  proba- 
ble pomtioQ  of  the  "Camp  of  the  Assyrians"  woiUd, 
aocc»ding  to  this  view,  be  in  the  fai^  ground  (the 
northwestern  hill)  now  occupied  by  the  Cbristiaa 

auarter  of  the  modem  city.  The  (question  of  what 
lie  population  of  Jems  was  at  this  period  is  dis- 
cussed in  IX,  49,  below.  For  the  other  great  build- 
in  es  of  the  city  at  titus  period,  see  also  IX,  43-44, 
below. 

Taking  then  the  walls  of  Jems  as  described  by 
Jos,  we  may  work  backward  and  see  how  the  walls 

ran  in  earlier  periods.  The  third  wall 
U.  Date  of  does  not  concern  us  any  more,  as  it 
Second  was  built  after  the  Cmcifixion.  With 
Wan  respect  to  the  second  wall,  there  is  a 

^reat  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  re- 
^rding  its  ori^n.  Some  consider,  like  Sir  Charles 
Watson,  that  it  does  not  go  back  earlier  than  the 


Itebable  Oourae  of  Walla  and  Position  of  the  Principal 
Oatea  from  Hezeld&h  till  Long  liter  Nehemlah. 
<The  N.E.  corner  Is  DeceBsarily  doubtful.) 
Tt.B.— Tb*  foitraM  Zkm,  mmd  bj  DkTld  "CIIt  ot  Oavld,"  bMMM  la  lM«r 
tiMM  ''Ikn,"  Ika  lorlvMi  of  th»  Sirtui. 

Hasraoneans;  whereas  others  (e.g.  G.  A.  Smith),  be- 
cause of  the  expression  in  2  Ch  32  5  that  Hezekiah, 
after  repairing  the  w^l,  raised  "another  wall  with- 
out," think  that  this  wall  goes  back  as  far  as  this 


monarch.  The  evidence  is  inconclusive,  but  the 
most  probable  view  seems  to  be  that  the  "first 
wall,"  as  described  by  Jos,  was  the  only  circuit  of 
wall  from  the  kings  of  Judah  down  to  the  2d  cent 
EC,  and  perhaps  Uter. 

The  most  complete  Scriptural  description  we 
have  ci  the' walls  and  ntes  of  Jenis  is  that  given  by 

NebemiaH.  His  account  is  v^uable, 
13.  ITehe-  not  only  as  a  record  of  what  he  did, 
miah's  but  of  what  had  been  the  state  of  the 
Account  of  walls  before  the  exile.  It  is  perfectly 
the  Walls     clear  that  considerable  traces  of  the 

old  walls  and  gates  remained,  and 
that  his  one  endeavor  was  to  restore  what  had  been 
before — evm  though  it  produced  a  city  enclosure 
much  larger  than  necessary  at  his  time.  The 
relevant  passsf^  are  Neh  2  13-15,  the  account  of 
his  night  ride;  3  1-^2,  the  description  of  the  re- 
building; and  12  31-39,  the  routes  of  the  two  pro- 
cessions at  the  dedication. 

In  the  first  account  we  learn  that  Nehemiah 
went  out  by  night  by  the  Vallbt  Gatb  (q.v.),  or 

Gate  of  the  G^  a  gate  (that  is,  opening) 

13.  Valley  into  the  Gm  Hmnran,  and  probably  at 
0«te  or  near  the  gate  discovered  by  Blia 

in  what  is  now  part  of  the  Anglo- 
German  cemet«7;  he  passed  from  it  to  the  Dung 
Gate,  and  from  here  viewed  the  walls  of  the  city. 

This,  with  considerable  assurance,  may 

14.  Dong  be  located  at  the  ruined  foundations 
Gate  of  a  gate  discovered  by  Bliss  at  the 

southeastexii  comer  of  the  city.  The 
line  (tf.  wall  clearly  followed  the  south  edge  of  the 
southwestern  hill  from  the  Anglo-German  cemetery 
to  this  point.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Fountain 
Gate,  the  site  of  which  has  not  been  re- 
16.  Fountain  covered,  but,  as  there  must  have  been 
Gate  water  running  out  here  (as  today)  from 

the  mouth  of  the  Siloam  tiinnel,  is 
very  appropriately  named  here.  Near  by  was  the 
Kino's  Pool  (q.v.),  pn^jably  the  pool — now  deeply 
buried — which  is  today  represented  by  the  Birhk 
el  l^amra.  Here  Nehemiah  apparently  thought  of 
turning  into  the  city,  "but  there  was  no  place  for 
the  b^st  that  was  imder  me  to  pass"  (2  14),  so  he 
went  up  by  the  Naiyd  (Kidron),  viewed  the  walls 
from  there,  and  then  retraced  hisstei^  to  the  Valley 
Gate.  There  is  another  possibility,  and  that  is  that 
the  King's  Pool  was  the  pool  (which  certainly  existed) 
at  Gihon,  in  which  case  the  Fountain  Gate  may  also 
have  been  in  that  ne^borhood. 

All  the  arcliaeol(^cal  evidence  is  in  favor  c/i  the 
wall  having  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon  by 
the  meat  dam  at  this  time,  and  the  propinquity 
of  this  Btmcture  to  the  Fountain  Gate  is  seen  in 
Neh  3  16,  where  we  read  that  Shallum  built  the 
Fountain  Gate  "and  covered  it,  and  set  up  the  doors 
thereof  ....  and  the  baxs  thereof,  and  the  wall 
of  the  pool  of  Shelah  [see  SiloauI  by  Uie  Kino's 
Gabden  [f^.T.],  even  unto  the  stairs  that  tp  down 
from  the  city  of  David."  All  these  localitiee  were 
close  together  at  the  mouth  of  ei  WSd. 

Passing  from  here  we  can  follow  the  circuit  of 
the  cit^  from  the  accounts  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  in  Neh  8  15  f.  The  wall  from  here  was 
carried  "over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David," 
which  we  know  to  have  stood  in  the  original  "City 
of  David"  above  Gihon,  past  "the  pool  that  was 
made,"  and  "the  house  ot  the  Oitiiirtm"  (mighty 
men)— both  unknown  sites.  It  is  clear  that  the 
wall  is  being  carried  along  the  oAsa  the  south- 
eastern hill  toward  the  temple.  We  read  of  two 
angles  in  the  wall — both  needed  by  the  geogr^hical 
conditions — the  high  priest's  house,  of  "the  tower 
that  Btandeth  out"  (supposed  to  have  been  un- 
earthed by  Warren),  and  the  wall  vi  the  Oph>l 
(q.v.). 
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There  is  also  mention  of  a  Water  Gate  in  this 
poMtion,  which  is  just  where  (me  would  expect  a 
road  to  lead  from  the  temple-area  down 

16.  Water  to  CKlkon.  From  the  great  number  of 
Gate  companies  engaged  in  building,  it  may 

be  inferred  that  all  along  th£  stretch 
of  wall  from  the  IVropceon  to  the  temple,  the  de- 
struction of  the  walls  had  been  specially  great. 

Proceeding  N.,  we  come  to  the  Horse  Gate. 
This  was  close  to  the  entry  to  the  king's  house 

(2  K  11  16;    2  Ch  28  Ifi;    Jer  31 

17.  Hone  40).  The  expression  used,  "above" 
Gate  the  Horse  Gate,  may  imply  that  the 

gate  itself  may  have  been  uninjured; 
it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  rock-cut  passage  or 
tunnel.  It  cannot  have  been  far  from  the  present 
southeastern  angle  of  the  city.  Thence  "repaired 
the  priests,  every  one  over  agamst  his  own  house" 
— the  houses  of  these  people  bring  to  the  E.  of  the 
temple.  Tbea  comes  the  Gate  of  Hammiphkad 
(q.v.),  the  ascent  (or  "uTOer  chamber,"  m)  of  the 

corner,  and  finally  the  Sheep  Gate 
IB.  Sheep  (q  v.),  which  was  repaired  b^  the 
Oate  goldmnitha  and  merchants.   This  last 

gate  was  the  point  from  which  the 
circuit  of  the  repairs  was  traced.  The  references, 
Neh  8  1.31;  12  39,  clearly  show  that  it  was  at  the 
eastern  exbemity  of  the  north  wall. 

The  details  of  the  gates  and  buildiz^  in  the  north 
wall  as  described  by  Ndiemiah,  are  difficult,  and 
CKtainty  is  imposuble;  this  side  must  always  neces- 
sarily have  been  the  weak  side  for  defence  because 
it  was  protected  by  no,  or  at  best  by  very  Uttle, 
natural  valley.  As  has  been  said,  we  cannot  be 
certain  whether  Nehemiah  is  describing  a  wall 
which  on  its  western  two-thirds  corresponded  with 
the  first  or  the  second  wall  of  Jos.  Taking  the  first 
iheiory  as  probable,  we  may  plan  it  as  foIlowB:  W. 
of  the  Sheep  Gate  two  towers  are  moitioned  (Neh 
t  1;  12  39).  Of  these  Hananel  (q.v.)  was  more 
easterly  than  Hammeah  (q.v.),  and,  too,  it  would 
^>pear  from  Zee  14  10  to  have  been  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  city.  Probably  then  two 
towers  occupied  the  important  hill  where  afterward 
stood  the  fortress  Bans  and,  later,  the  Antonia. 
At  tite  Hammeah  tower  tiie  wall  would  descend 
into  the  Tyropoeon  to  join  the  eastern  extrranity  of 
the  first  wall  where  in  the  time  of  Jos  stood  the 
Council  House  (BJ,  V,  iv,  2). 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  Fish  Gatb 
(q.v.)  (Neh  S  3;    13  39;    Zeph  1  10;    2  Ch  88 

14)  stood  across  the  Tyropceon  in 
19.  Fish  much  the  same  way  as  the  modem 
Gate  Damascus  Gate  does  now,  only  con- 

mderably  fartho:  S.  It  was  probably 
so  called  because  hen  the  men  of  Tyre  sold  theur 
fish  (Neh  18  16).  It  is  very  probably  identical 
with  the  "Middle  Gate"  of  Jer  39  3.  With  this 
refpon  are  associated  the  Mishneh  (q.v.)  or  "sec- 
ond quarter"  (Zeph  1  10  m)  and  the  Makxbbh 
(q.v.)  or  "mortar'*  (Zeph  1  11). 

The  next  gate  westward,  after  apparently  a  con- 
siderable interval,  is  tr<>  in  EV  the  "Old  Gate" 


20w  "Old 
Gate** 


—     —     JO  ju    jjj  T     vuv      uua^  ■^jin.M.Kd 

,  but  is  more  correctly  the  "Gate 
theold  .  .  .  .";  what  the  word  thus 
qualified  is,  is  doiibtful.  Neh  8  6  m 
Bu^ests  "old  city"  or  "old  wall." 
whereas  Mitchell  {Wall  of  Jervx  according  to  the 
Book  of  Neh)  proposes  "old  pool,"  taking  the  pool 
in  question  to  be  the  so-called  "Pool  of  Hezekiah." 
According  to  the  view  here  accepted,  that  the 
account  of  Ndi  refers  only  to  the  first  wall,  the  ex- 
pression "dd  wall"  would  be  peculiarly  suitably 
as  hae  must  have  been  some  part  of  tiiat  first  waJl 
niuch  went  back  tmaltered  to  the  time  of  Solomon. 
The  western  wall  to  the  extent  of  400  cubits  had 
been  rebuilt  after  ita  destnictira  by  Jehoash,  king 


of  Israel  (aoe  IX,  12,  betow),  and  Manasseh  had 
repaired  all  the  irall  from  Gihon  round  N.  and  thm 

W.  to  the  Fiab.  Gate.  This  gate  has  also  been 
identified  with  the  8ha*ar  ha-PinnOh,  or  "ComOT 
Gate,"  of  2  K  14  13;  2  Ch  36  23;  Jer  31  38; 
Zee  14  10,  and  with  the  jSTAa'or  Aa-fli'»Aan,  or  "First 
Gate,"  of  Zee  14  10,  which  is  identified  as  the  same 
as  the  Comer  Gate;  indeed  ri'ahon  ("first")  is  prob- 
ably a  textual  error  for  yOshOn  ("old").  If  this  is 
so,  this  "Gate  of  the  Old"  or  "Comer  Gate"  must 
have  stood  near  the  northwestern  comer  of  Uie  city, 
somewhere  near  the  present  J^a  Gate. 

The  next  gate  mentioned  is  the  Gate  of  Ephraim 
(Neh  12  39),   which,   according  to  2  K  14  13; 

2  Ch  26  23,  was  400  cubits  or  600  ft. 

31.  (vate  of  from  the  Comer  Gate.  This  must 
Ephraim      have  been  somewhere  on  the  westem 

wall;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe, 
as  some  writers  would  suggest,  that  there  could 
have  been  no  sii^e  gate  between  the  Comv  Gate 
near  the  northwestern  comer  and  the  Valley  Gate 
on  the  southern  wall. 
The  "Broad  Wall"  appears  to  correspond  to  the 

southem  stretch  of  the  westem  wall 

32.  Tower  as  far  as  the  "Tower  of  the  Furnaces" 
of  the  or  ovens,  which  was  probably  the 
Furnaces     extremely   important   comer  tower 

now  incorporated  in  "Bishop  Gobat's 
School."  This  circuit  of  the  walls  satisfies  fairly 
well  all  the  conditions;  the  difficulties  are  chiefly 
on  the  N.  and  W.  It  is  a  problem  how  the  Gate 
of  Ephraim  comes  to  be  omitted  in  the  account  of 
the  repairs,  but  G.  A.  Smith  suggests  that  it  may  be 
indicated  by  the  expression,  "throne  of  the  governor 
beyond  the  river"  (Neh  3  7).  See,  however,  Mitchell 
(loc.  cit.) .  If  the  theory  be  accepted  that  the  second 
wall  already  existed,  the  Comer  Gate  and  iibiB  Fish 
Gate  wDl  have  to  be  placed  farther  north. 


Probable  Oourse  of  Solomon's  Wall. 

In  OT  as  in  later  times,  some  of  the  gates  appear 
to  have  received  different  names  at  various  times. 

Thus  the  Sheep  Gate,  at  the  north- 
28.  The  eastern  ai^le,  appears  to  be  identical 
Oate  of  with  the  Gate  of  Benjamin  or  Upper 
Benjamin     Gate  of  Benjamin  (Jer  20  2;  37  13; 

38  7) ;  the  prophet  was  ^oii^,  appar- 
ently, the  nearest  way  to  his  home  m  Anathoth. 
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In  Zee  a  10  the  breadth  of  the  city  is  indicated, 
where  the  prophet  writes,  "She  ehaU  be  lifted  up, 
and  shall  dweU  in  her  place,  from  Benjamin's  gate 
unto  the  place  of  the  first  gate,  unto  the  corner 
gate." 

The  Upper  Gate  of  the  Temple  (2  K  16  35; 
2  Ch  27  3;  cf  2  Ch  28  20;  £zk  9  2)  ia  probabhr 
another  name  for  Ute  same  gate.  It 
24.  Upper  must  be  remembered  the  gates  were, 
G«teoEtiie  as  excavations  have  shown  ua,  r»> 
Temple  duced  to  a  minimum  in  fortified  sites: 
they  were  sources  of  weakness. 

The  general  outline  of  the  walls  and  sates  thus 
followed  ia  in  the  main  that  existing  from  Ndiemiah 
back  until  the  early  Judaean  monarchy,  and  possi- 
bly to  Solomon. 


centered  round  it.  The  three  sources  of  supply 
have  been  (I)  spring  (2)  cisterns,  (3)  aqueducts. 

(1)  The  niUw-al  apririgg  have  beien  described  in 
II,  3;  but  connected  with  them,  and  eep.  with  the 
city's  greatest  and  most  venerated  source,  the 
GihoD,  there  are  coitun  antiquarian  remains  of 
great  interest. 

(a)  The  "t^r^'s  Fount,"  ancient  Gthon,  arises, 
as  has  been  described  (II,  3),  in  a  rocky  oleft  in  the 
Kidron  valley  bottom;  under  natural 
1.  Oibon:  conditions  the  water  would  run  along 
llie  natural  the  valley  bed,  now  deeply  buried 
Spine  under  debris  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
doubtless  when  the  earUest  settlers 
made  their  dwelling  in  the  caves  (which  have  been 
excavated)  on  the  sides  of  the  valley  near  the  spring. 


Ss)ii-X>iAQBAiiHATia  Plait  ot  "Wabbzn's  Shait"  and  Oraas  Rocc  Paibaobb  (Modiitbd  tbou  Wabbbn,  PEF). 

1.  Slapi  iMdluf  to  llw  Tlifin'i  Poant  (aibon).   3.  Pinvra  In  th*  pocky  nll*r  bad  ttVM  which  iprlBi  kriM.  S.  Aoclaot  wall  ooD*tnMtod  to  dan  up  ths 
WBtan.   t.  CaT*  at  lha  eoniln*DC«aml  <rf  tb*  rock  aoqiMdnet.  b.  OommMCMMt  of  Um  SUnua  iHnaktah'i)  aqmdnet.       T.  Otbtr  aqnidDola.  t.  F*r- 

CdicaUiihdMMhich.  t.  Lottr  em-Uk*  tanMl  Iwdldf  to  ihtft.  10.  Tlw  •hum,  lunr  dwrad  le  Um  bottuu.  11.  Wwnb'i  Aich.  13.  CaiM* 
kar'iBhalL 


Of  the  various  deatruotions  and  repairs  wbkik 
occurred  during  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  a  suffi- 
cient account  is  given  in  IX  below,  on 
25.  The  the  history.  Solomon  was  probably 
Earlier  the  first  to  inclose  the  northwestern 
Walls  hill  within  the  walla,  and  to  him  usually 
is  ascribed  all  the  northern  and  western' 
stretch  of  the  "First  Wall";  whether  his  wall  ran 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon,  or^  only 
skirted  the  summit  of  the  northwestern  hill  is  un- 
certain, but  the  latter  view  is  probable.  David 
was  protected  by  the  powerful  fortifications  of  the 
Jebusites,  which  probably  inclosed  only  the  south- 
eastern hill;  he  added  to  the  defences  the  fortress 
MiLiiO  (q.v.).  It  is  quite  posdble  that  the  original 
Jebusitecity  hadbut  onegate,  on  tbeN.  (2  S  16  2), 
but  the  city  must  have  overflowed  its  narrow  limits 
during  David's  reign  and  have  needed  an  extended 
and  powerful  defence,  such  as  Solomon  made,  to 
secure  the  capital.  For  the  varied  history  and 
situation  of  the  walls  in  the  post-Bib.  period,  see 
IX  ("History"),  below. 

ViL'  Antiquarian  Rmmainm  Connvetmd  with  thm 
Watar- Supply. — In  a  city  like  Jerus,  where  the  prob- 
lem of  a  water-supply  must  always  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest,  it  is  only  natural  that  some  of  the 
most  ancient  and  important  works  should  have 


they  and  their  flocks  lived  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
of  runniiu:  water  in  a  sequestered  Tallcy  among 
waterless  hills.  From,  however,  a  comparatively 
early  period — at  the  least  2000  BC — efforts  were 
made  to  retain  some  of  the  water,  and  a  solid  atone 
dam  was  built  which  converted  the  sources  into  a 
pool  of  considerable  depth.  Either  then,  or  some- 
what later,  excavations  were  made  in  the  cliffs  over- 
hanging ihe  pool,  wherry  some  at  least  of  these 
waters  were  conducted,  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  into 
the  heart  of  the  southeastern  hill,  "Ophel,"  bo  Hiat 
the  source  could  be  reached  from  within  the  city 
walla.  There  are  today  two  systems  of  tunnels 
which  are  usually  classed  as  one  under  the  name  of 
the  "Siloam  aqueduct,"  but  the  two  systems  are 
probablv  many  centuries  apart  in  age.  The  older 
tunnel  begins  in  a  cave  near  the  source  and  then 
runs  westward  for  a  distance  of  67  ft.;  at  the  inner 

end  of  the  tunnel  there  is  a  perpendicu- 
S.  The  lar  shaft  which  ascends  for  over  40  ft. 
Aqueduct  and  opens  into  a  lofty  rock-cut  passage 
of  the  which  runs,  with  a  sug^t  lateral  curva' 
Canaanites  ture,  to  the  N.,  in  the  direction  of  the 

surface.  The  upper  end  has  been 
partially  destroyed,  and  the  roof,  which  had  fall^ 
m,  was  long  ago  partially  restored  by  a  masonry 
aich.   At  this  part  of  the  passage  the  floor  is 
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abruptly  intemipted  across  ita  whole  width  by  a 
deep  chasm  whicn  Warren  partially  excavated,  but 
which  Parker  has  since  coacluaively  shown  to  end 
blindly.  It  is  dear  that  this  great  iallery,  which  is 
8  to  9  ft.  wide,  and  in  places  as  high  or  highw,  was 
constructed  (a  natural  cavmi  posnb^  utilised  in 
the  procesB)  to  enable  the  inhabitants  « the  walled- 
in  city  above  it  to  reach  the  spring.  It  is  in  fact 
a  Bimilar  wc»k  to  the  great  wato-passage  at  Grzkr 
(q.T.),  which  commenced  in  a  rock-cut  pit  26  ft. 
deep  and  descended  with  steps,  to  a  depth  of  94  ft. 
6  in.  below  the  level  of  the  rock  surface;  the  slo^ 
ing  passage  was  23  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  broad.  This 
passage  wnich  could  be  dated  with  certainty  as  before 
1500BC,  and  almost  certainly  as  early  as  2000  BC, 
was  cut  out  with  flint  knives  and  apparently  was 
made  ratirely  to  reach  a  great  underground  source  of 
water.  The  disooveiy  (n  this  Gezer  well-passage  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  "Warren's  Shaft" 

in  Jerus,  which  would  appear  to  have 
Sw  Wuren's  been  made  for  an  exactly  similar  pur- 
Shaft  pose.   The  chasm  mentioned  before 

may  have  been  an  effort  to  reach  the 
source  from  a  higher  point,  or  it  may  have  been 
made,  or  later  adapted,  to  prevent  ingress  by  means 
of  the  qystem  of  tunnels  into  the  city.  Tiaa  passage 
is  in  all  probability  the  "watoroourse"  •  fin^ 
nSr)  (rf  2  S  B  8  up  which,  apparently,  Joab  and 
hia  men  (1  Ch  11  6)  secretly  made  their  way; 
they  must  have  waded  throu^  the  water  at  the 
source,  ascended  the  [)erpeiidicular  shaft  (a  feat 
performed  in  1910  by  some  British  officers  without 
any  assistance  from  ladders),  and  then  made  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  city  along  the  great  tunnel. 
Jud^ng  by  the  similar  Gezer  watw  tunnd,  this 
great  work  may  not  only  have  .existed  in  David's 
iime,  but  may  have  been  constructed  as  much  as 
1,000  years  before. 

The  true  Siloam  tunnel  is  a  considerably  later 
woric.   It  branches  off  from  the  older  aqueduct  at 

a  point  67  ft.  from  the  entrance,  and 
4.  Hez»-  after  running  an  exceedingly  winding 
kiah*s  course  of  1,6^  ft^  it  empties  itseu 
"Siloam"  into  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (total  lei^ 
Aqueduct     1,749ft.).  Thewholecanalisrockout; 

it  is  2  to  3  ft.  wide,  and  varies  in  height 
from  16  ft.  at  the  south  end  to  4  ft.  6  in.  at  the  lowest 

Kint,  near  the  middle.  The  condition  of  this  ttmnel 
B  recently  been  ^^tlv  changed  through  Captain 
Parker's  party  having  cleared  out  the  accumulated 
silt  of  centunes;  before  this,  parts  of  the  channel 
could  be  traversed  only  with  tne  greatest  difficulty 
and  discomfort.  The  primitive  nature  of  this  con- 
struction is  shown  by  the  many  false  passages  made, 
and  also  by  the  ext^isive  curves  which  greatly  ada 
to  its  length.  This  latter  may  also  be  putty  due 
to  the  workmen  following  lines  of  soft  strata.  M. 
Qermont-Ganneau  and  others  have  thought  that 
one  or  more  of  the  great  curves  may  have  been 
made  deliberately  to  avoid  the  tombs  of  the  kings 
of  Judah.  The  method  of  construction  of  the 
tunnel  is  narrated  in  the  Siloam  Inscription  (see 
Siloam).  It  was  begun  simultaneously  from  each 
end,  and  the  two  parties  met  in  the  middle.  It  is 
a  remarkable  thing  that  there  is  a  difference  of  level 
of  only  one  foot  at  each  end:  but  the  lofty  height 
of  the  southern  end  is  i>robabiy  due  to  a  lowering  of 
the  floor  hare  after  the  junction  was  effected.  It  is 
practically  certain  that  this  great  work  is  that 
referred  to  in  2  K  20  20:  "Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Hezekiah,  and  all  his  might,  and  how  he 
made  the  pool,  and  the  conduit,  and  brought  water 
into  the  city,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 
the  ehr«iielefl  of  the  kings  of  Judah?"  And  in  2  Ch 
SS  30:  "This  same  Hezekiah  also  stopped  the  upper 
Sfving  of  the  waters  of  Gihon,  and  Drought  them 
at^^t  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David." 


In  addition  to  these  two  conduits,  which  have  a 
direct  Scriptural  interest,  there  are  remains  of  at 

least  two  other  aqueducts  which  take 
S.  Other  their  origin  at  the  Virgin's  Fount — 
Aqueducts  one  a  channel  deeply  cut  in  rock  along 
at  OUton     the  western  sides  of  the  Kidzon  valley, 

found  by  Captain  Parker,  and  the  other 
a  built  channel,  lined  witn  very  good  eonent,  which 
takes  its  rise  at  a  Iowa  level  tnim  any  of  the  other 


The  Water-Supply. 


conduits  close  to  the  before-mentioned  rocky  cleft 
from  which  the  water  rises,  and  runs  in  a  verv  wind- 
ing direction  along  the  western  side  of  the  Kidron. 
This  the  present  writer  has  described  in  PBFS, 
1902.  One  of  these,  perhaps  more  probably  the 
former,  may  be  the  conduit  which  is  referred  to  as 
Shikwh  (fihile^^),  or  "conducted"  (Isa  8  6),  before 
the  oons^otion  of  Hezekiah's  work  (see  Siloam). 

There  are  other  caves  and  rock-cut  channela 
around  the  ancient  Gihon  which  cannot  fully  be 
described  here,  but  which  abundantly  oonfirm  the 
sanctity  of  the  site. 

(b)  Bir  Eyv&b  has  a  depth  of  125  ft.;  the  water 
collects  at  the  oottom  in  a  large  rock-hewn  chamber, 
and  it  is  clear  that  it  has  been  deep- 

6.  Blr  ened  at  some  period,  because  at  the 
Eyyftb        depth  of  113  ft.  there  is  a  collecting 

chamber  which  is  now  replaced  by  the 
deeper  one.  Various  rock-cut  passages  or  stair- 
cases were  found  by  Warren  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  well. 

(2)  The  daiema  and  tanks. — Every  ancient  site 
in  the  hill  country  of  Pal  is  riddled  with  cisterns 
for  tne  storage  of  rain  water.  In 

7.  Varieties  Jerus  for  very  many  centuries  the 
of  Cist  ems  private  resident  has  depended  lai^y 

upon  the  water  collected  from  the  roof 
of  his  house  for  all  domestic  purposes.  Such  cisterns 
lie  either  under  or  alongsiae  tne  dwelling.  Manv 
of  the  earliest  of  these  excavations  are  bottle-ehapea, 
with  a  comparatively  narrow  mouth  cut  through 
the  hard  Mizzeh  and  a  large  rounded  excavation 
made  in  the  underlying  Melekeh  (see  11^  1  above). 
Other  ancient  cisterns  are  cavities  hewn  in  the  rock, 
of  irr^ular  abapej  with  a  roof  of  harder  rock  and 
often  several  opemngs.  The  later  forms  are  vaulted 
over,  and  are  either  cut  in  the  rock  or  sometimes 
partially  built  in  the  superlying  rubbish. 
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For  more  public  purposes  large  cisterns  were  made 
in  the  Haram,  or  temple-uea.  Some  3  dozen  are 
known  and  planned;  the  latest  is  calculated  to 
contain  3,000,000  gallons.  Such  st^ctures  were 
made  largely  for  the  religious  ritual,  but,  as  we  shall 
see,  they  have  been  supplied  by  other  sources  than 
the  raii^all.  In  many  parts  of  the  cit^  open  tai^ 
have  been  constructed,  such  a  tank  bemg  Icnown  in 
Arab,  as  a  birkek,  or,  followed  hy  a  vowel,  inrket. 
With  most  of  these  there  is  considerable  doubt  as 
to  their  date  of  construction,  but  probably  none  of 
them,  in  their  present  form  at  any  rate,  antedates 
the  Rom  period. 

Within  the  city  walls  the  largest  reservoir  is  the 
BiTket  Israil  which  extends  from  the  northeastern 
angle  of  the  Haram  westward  for  360 

8.  Birket  ft.  It  is  125  ft.  wide  and  was  origi- 
Isimfll  nally  80  ft.  deep,  but  has  in  recent  years 

been  largely  filled  up  by  the  city's 
refuse.  The  eastern  and  western  ends  of  this  pool 
are  partially  rock-cut  and  partly  masonry,  the 
masonry  of  the  former  being  a  great  dam  45  ft. 
thick,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  continuous  with 
the  ancient  eastern  wall  of  the  temple-area.  The 
sides  of  the  pool  are  entirely  masonry  because  this 
reservoir  is  ouilt  across  the  width  of  the  valley 
referred  to  before  (III.  2)  as  "St.  Anne's  Valley.'' 
Other  parts  of  this  valley  are  filled  with  debris  to 
the  d^th  (tf  100  (t.  The  coiginal  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  about  19  in.  of 
very  hard  concrete  and  cement.  There  was  a  great 
conduit  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  pool  built  of  mas- 
sive stones,  and  connected  with  the  pool  by  a  per- 
forated stone  with  three  round  botes  5i  in.  in  diame- 
ter. The  position  of  this  outlet  shows  that  all  water 
over  a  depth  of  22  ft.  must  have  flowed  away. 
Some  authorities  consider  this  pool  to  have  been 
preSidlic.  By  ear^  Christian  piurima  it  was  identi- 
fied as  the  "Sheep  Pool"  of  Jn  5  2,  and  at  a  later 
period,  until  quite  recent  times,  it  was  supposed 

to  have  been  the  Fool  of  Bcuiesda. 

9.  Pool  of  The  discovery,  a  few  years  ago,  of  the 
Betfwsda     long-lost  Piacina  in  the  neighborhood 

of  the  "Church  of  St.  Anne,"  which 
was  without  doubt  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  of  the  5th 
cent.  AD,  has  caused  this  identification  to  be 
abandoned.  See  Bbthxbda. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Birket  IsraA  are  the  "twin  pools" 
which  extend  under  the  roadway  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  "Ecce  Ilomo"  arch.  The 

10.  The  western  one  is  165  ft.  by  20  ft.  and  the 
Twin  Pools  eastern  127  ft.  by  20  ft.    M.  Clermont^ 

Ganneau  considers  them  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Pool  Struthius  of  Jos  {BJ,  V,  xi,  4), 
but  others,  considering  that  they  are  actually  made 
in  the  fosse  of  the  Antonia,  give  them  a  later  date 
of  origin.  In  connection  with  these  pools  a  great 
aqueduct  was  discovered  in  1871,  2^-3  ft.  wide  and 
in  places  12  ft.  hi^,  running  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Damascus  Gate — but  destroyed  farther  north 
— and  from  the  pools  another  aqueduct  runs  in  the 
direction  of  the  Jlaram. 

On  the  northwestern  hill,  between  the  Jaffa  Gate 
and  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  there  is  a  large 

open  reservoir,  known  to  the  modern 

11.  Biriut  inhabitants  of  the  city  as  Birket  Ham- 
giminlm  mdm  d  Bafrak,  "the  Pool  of  the  Fa- 
el  Batrak     triarch's  Bath."   It  is  240  ft.  long 

(N.  to  S.),  144  ft.  broad  and  19-24 
ft.  deep.  The  cement  lining  of  the  bottom  is 
crackea  and  practically  useless.  The  eastern  wall 
of  this  pool  IS  particularly  massive,  and  fonna  the 
base  of  the  remarkably  level  street  ^aret  en  Naeara, 
"Chiistiui  Street";  it  is  a  not  improbable  theory 
that  this  iiB  actually  a  fragment  of  the  long-sought 
"second"  wall.  If  so,  the  pool,  which  is  proved  to 
have  once  extended  60  ft.  farther  north,  may  have 


been  constructed  originally  as  part  of  the  fosse. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  pool  appears  to  have  been 
the  Amygdalon  Pool,  or  "  Pool  of  the  Tower " 
(pbljan  PlDia,  imkhatk  fut^ighdalln),  men- 
tioned by  Jos  {BJ,  V,  xi,  4),  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  activities  of  the  lOth  legion,  and  this  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  previous  uieory,  as  the  events 
described  seem  to  imply  that  the  second  wall  ran 
outside  the  pool.  The  popular  travelers' name,  "Pool 
of  Uezekiah,"  given  to  this  reservoir  is  due  to  the 
theory,  now  quite  discredited,  that  this  is  the  pool 
referred  to  in  2  K  20  20,  "He  made  the  pool,  and 
the  conduit,  and  brou^t  water  into  the  city." 
Other  earUer  topographists  have  identified  it  as  the 
"upper  pool"  ^Isa  7  3;  86  2. 

Tlie  Birket  l^ammdm  d  Ba^rak  is  supplied  with 
water  from  theVStribet  MamiUa,  about  ^  mile  to  the 
W.  This  large  pool,  293  ft.  long  by 
IS.  Birket  193  ft.  broad  and  19§  ft.  deep,  lies 
ManiiTia  {q  the  midst  of  a  lai^e  Mosl^  ceme- 
tery at  the  head  of  the  WAdy  Mia,  the 
first  beginning  of  the  Wddy  er  Rdbdbi  (Hinnom). 
The  aaueduct  which  connects  the  two  pools  springs 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Birkd  MamiUa,  runs 
a  somewhat  winding  course  and  enters  the  city  near 
the  Jaffa  Gate.  The  aqueduct  is  in  bad  repair,  and 
the  water  it  carries,  chiefly  during  heavy  rain,  is 
filthy.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  supposed  that 
this  was  the  "Upper  Pool  of  Gihon"  (see  Gihon), 
but  this  and  likewise  the  "highway  of  toe  Poller's 
Field"  (q.v.)  are  now  located  elsewhere.  Wilson 
and  others  have  suggested  that  it  is  the  "Serpent's 
Pool"of  Jo8(B/,  VTiii,  2).  Titus  levded  "all  the 
places  from  Scopus  to  Herod's  monument  which 
adjoins  the  pool  called  that  of  the  Serpent."  Like 
many  such  identifieations,  there  is  not  very  much 
to  be  said  for  or  against  it;  it  is  probable  that  the 
pool  existed  at  the  time  of  the  si^e.  It  is  likely 
that  this  is  the  Beth  Memel  of  the  Talm  (Tahn  Bab, 
^Smbhln  61  b;  J^anhedhrin  24a;  B'rS'skUk  Rabbd'  61) . 

The  Birket  es  SuUsn  is  a  large  pool — or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  inclosure — 565  ft.  N.  and  S.  by 
220  ft.  E.  and  W.  It  is  bounded  on 
18.  Wkvt  the  W.  and  N.  by  a  grmt  curve  of  the 
es  Snltln  low-level  aqueduct  as  it  passes  aloiu 
and  then  across  the  Wddy  er  AdM&t. 
The  southern  side  consists  of  a  massive  dam  across 
the  vall^  over  which  the  Bethlehem  carriage  road 
runs.  The  name  may  signify  either  the  "great" 
pool  or  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  it  was  re- 
constructed in  the  16th  cent,  by  the  sultan  Suleiman 
ibn  Setim,  as  is  recorded  on  an  inscription  upon  a 
wayside  fountain  upon  Uie  southon  mdl.  This 
pool  is  roistered  m  the  cartulaiy  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  as  the  Lacus  Germani,  after  the  name  of 
a  knight  of  Germanus,  who  buUt  or  renovated  the 
pool  in  1176  AD.  Probably  a  great  part  of  the  pool 
IS  a  catchment  area,  and  the  true  reservoir  is  the 
rock-cut  birkek  at  the  southern  end,  which  has 
recently  been  cleaned  out.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  beUeve  that  under  any  conditions  any  large  pro- 
pcHtion  of  the  whole  area  could  ever  have  even  been 
filled.  Today  the  reservoir  at  the  loww  end  holds, 
after  Uie  rainy  season,  some  10  or  12  ft.  of  very  dirty 
water,  chiefly  the  street  draina^  of  the  Jaffa  road, 
while  the  upper  two-thirds  of  uie  inclosure  is  used 
as  a  cattle  market  on  Fridays.  The  water  is  now 
used  for  sprinkling  the  dusty  roads  in  dry  seasons. 

The  Fool  of  Siloam  and  the  now  dry  Birket  e{ 
^amra  are  described  under  Siloam  (q.v.). 

There  are  other  tanks  of  considerable  size  in  and 
around  the  city,  e.g.  the  Birket  Sitii  Miriam^  near 
"St.  Stephen's  Gate,"  an  uncemented  pool  in  the 
Wddy  J6z,  connected  with  which  th^  is  a  rock- 
cut  aqueduct  and  others,  but  they  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient historical  importance  to  merit  description  here. 
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(3)  The  conduUa  bringinK  water  to  the  city  from  a 
di^Ance  are  called  the  ^'high-level"  ana  "low- 
level"  aqueducts  respectively,  because 
14.  "Solo-  ibey  reached  the  city  at  difFerent  levels 
nun's  — tne   former   probably  somewhoe 
Pools"        near  the  presrait  Jaffa  Cktte,  the  latter 
at  the  temple-platform. 
The  low-level  aqueduct  which,  though  out  of 
rqiair,  can  still  be  followed  along  its  whole  course, 
conveyed  water  from  three  great  pools 
U.  Low-     in  the  Wody  ^ArtOa,  7  mdes  8.  of 
Level  Jems.   They  are  usually  called  "Solo- 

Aqaednct  mon's  pools,"  in  reference  perhaps 
partly  to  Eccl  2  6:  "I  made  me  pools 
(tf  water,  to  water  therefrom  the  forest  where  trees 
were  rewed,"  but  as  any  mighty  woriE  in  Pal  is  apt 
to  be  referred  to  the  wise  king  oi  Israel,  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  name.  These  three  storage 
reservoirs  are  constructed  across  the  breadth  of  the 
vallev,  the  lowest  and  largest  being  582  ft.  long  by 
177  ft.  broad  and,  at  the  lowest  end.  60  ft.  deep. 
Although  the  overflow  waters  of  'Atn  ea  Sdleh, 
otnnmonly  known  as  the  "sealed  fountain"  (cf  Cant 
4  12),  rradi  the  pods,  the  chief  function  was 
probably  to  collect  the  flood  waters  from  the  winter 
rains,  and  the  water  was  passed  from  tank  to  tank 
after  purification.   There  are  in  all  four  springs 


in  this  valley  which  supply  the  aqueduct  which  still 
conveys  water  to  BetUehem,  where  it  passes  through 
the  hill  by  means  of  a  tunnel  and  then,  after  running, 
winding  along  the  sides  of  the  hill,  it  entors  another 
tunnel  now  converted  into  a  stora^g^  tank  for  Jems; 
from  this  it  runs  along  the  mountam  sides  and  along 


the  southern  slopes  of  the  site  of  Jerus  to  the  Hartan. 
The  total  length  of  this  aqueduct  is  nearly  12  miles, 
but  at  a  later  date  the  supply^  was  increaised  b^  the 
const  ruction  of  a  long  extension  of  the  condmt  for 
a  further  28  miles  to  Wddu  'ArrOb  on  the  road  to 
H^ron,  another  6  miles  directly  S.  of  the  pools. 
Here,  too.  then  is  a  reservoir,  the  Birket  d  '^ArrOb, 
for  the  colleotion  of  ttie  flood-water,  and  also  sev^^ 
small  springs,  which  are  conducted  in  a  number  of 
underground  rock-cut  channels  to  the  aqueduct. 
The  total  length  of  the  low-level  aqueduct  is  about 
40  miles,  and  the  fall  in  level  from  BiTket  d  *AmU) 
(2,646  ft.  above  searlevel)  at  its  far  end  to  el  KAa, 
the  termination  in  the  Ifaram  Jems  (2,410  ft.  above 
sea-level),  is  235  ft. 

The  hi^h-level  aqueduct  commences  in  a  remark- 
able cham  of  wells  connected  with  a  tunnel,  about 
4  miles  long,  in  the  Wddy  Bldr,  "the 

16.  High-  Valley  of  Wells."  Upward  of  60 
Lev^  wells  along  the  valley  bottom  sup- 
Aqueduct     plied  each  its  quotient;   the  water 

thence  passed  tbroi^  a  pool  where  the 
solid  matter  settled,  and  traveraed  a  tunnel  1,700 
ft.  long  into  the  'Artas  valley.  Here,  where  its 
level  was  150  ft.  above  that  of  the  low-level  aque- 
duct, the  conduit  received  the  waters  of  the  "s^ed 
fountain,"  and  finally  "delivered  them  in  Jems  at  a 
level  of  about  20  ft.  above  that  of  the  Jaifa  Gate" 
(Wilson).  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
conduit  is  the  inverted  syphon  of  perforated  lime- 
stone blocks,  forming  a  stone  tube  1 5  in.  in  diameter, 
which  carried  the  water  across  the  valley  near 
Rachel's  Tomb.  On  a  number  of  these  blocks, 
Lat  inscriptions  with  the  names  of  centurions  of  the 

time  of  SeveruB  (195  AD)  have  been 

17.  Dates  found,  and  this  has  led  many  to  fix 
of  Con-  a  date  to  this  great  work.  So  good 
struction  of  an  authority  as  Wilson,  however,  con- 
These  aiders  that  these  inscriptions  may  refer 
Aqueducts  to  repaurs,  and  that  the  work  is  more 

probably  Herodian.  UidesB  the  ao* 
counts  of  Jos  (BJ,  V,  iv,  4;  II,  rrii,  9)  are  exa^ 
Derated,  HmKl  must  have  had  some  means  of 
brinsing  abundant  running  water  into  the  city  at 
the  level  obtained  by  this  conduit.  The  late  Dr. 
Schick  even  suggested  a  date  as  early  as  Hyrcanus 
(136-125  BC).  With  regard  to  the  low-level  aque- 
duct, we  have  two  de£mte  data.  First  Jos  {Ani, 
XVIII,  iii,  2)  states  tiiat  Pontius  Pilate  "imdertook 
to  t»ing  a  current  of  water  to  Jerus,  and  did  it  with 
the  saoed  money,  and  derived  the  or^in  ci  the 
stream  from  the  distance  of  200  furlongs,"  ovct  22 
miles;  in  BJ,  II,  ix,  4  he  is  said  to  haveljrought  the 
water  "from  400  furlongs" — probably  a  copyist's 
error.  But  these  references  must  either  t>e  to 
restorations  or  to  the  extension  from  Wddy  ^Arrilb 
to  WAdy  ^ArtOa  (28  miles),  for  the  low-level  aqueduct 
from  the  pools  to  Jerua  is  certainly  the  same  con- 
struction as  the  aqueduct  from  these  pools  to  the 
"Frank  Mountain,"  the  Herodium,  and  that, 
according  to  the  definite  statements  of  Jos  (ArU, 
XV,  ix,  4:  BJ,  I,  xxi,  10),  was  made  by  Herod  the 
Great.  On  the  whole  the  usual  view  is  that  the 
high-level  aqueduct  was  the  work  of  Sevems,  the 
low-level  that  of  Herod,  with  an  extension  soutii- 
ward  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

Jerus  still  benefits  somewhat  from  the  low-levd 
aqueduct  which  is  in  repair  as  far  as  Bethlehem, 
thou^  all  that  reaches  the  city  comes  only  through 
a  solitary  4-in.  pipe.  The  high-level  aqueduct  is 
hopelessly  destroyed  and  can  be  traced  only  in 

f)lace8;  the  weUs  of  W&dy  Bi&r  are  choked  and  use- 
ess,  and  the  long  winding  aqueduct  to  Wddy  ArHib 
is  quite  broken. 

VM,  TomAa*  AnHqaarian  RmnudnM,  and  Ee- 
elttkuHetJ  Skn. — Needless  to  say  all  the  known 
ancient  tombs  in  the  Jerus  area  have  been  rifled  of 
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their  cimtentB  long  ago.  llie  8<M!aUed  Tombs  <^ 
the  Kinga  in  the  Wddy  el  J6z  are  actually  the  monu- 
ment of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene, 

1.  The  a  convert  to  Judaism  (c  48  AD).  Job 
"Tombs  of  {Anl,  XX,  iv,  3)  states  that  her  bones, 
the  Kings*'  with  those  of  members  of  her  family, 

were  buried  "at  the  pyramids,"  which 
were  3  in  number  and  distant  from  Jems  3  fur- 
longs. A  Heb  inscription  upon  a  sarcophagus 
found  here  by  De  Saulcy  ran:  HTDb'Q  ntti 
(MHkh  maUiHhah),  "Queen  Sarah,"  possibly  the 
Jewish  name  of  Queen  Helena. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  WAdy 
A  Mia  (the  higlur  i>art  of  Hinnom), 

is  a  very  interesting  Gr 

2.  "Herod's  tomb  containing  beauti- 
Tomb"        fully  carved  sarcophagi. 

These  are  commonly  '\ 
known  as  "Herod's  Tombs"  (althouut  \ 
HoFod  the  Great  was  buried  on  the  \ 
Herodium),  and,  according  to  Schick, 
one  of  the  sarcophagi  mav  have  b^ 
longed  to  Mariamne,Heroa's  wife.  A 
more  probable  theory  is  that  this  is 
the  tomb  of  the  high  priest  Ananias 
(BJ,  V.  3rii,  2). 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kidron, 
near  the  southeastern  angle  of  the 

{forom,  are  3  conspicuous 
8.  "Absa-  tombs.  The  most  north- 
Ism's  erly,  TarUHr  Fer^6n,  gener- 
Tomb*        ally   called  "Absalom's 

Tomb,"  is  a  Gr-Jewish 
tomb  of  the  Hasmonean  period,  and, 
according  to  Conder,  possibly  the  tomb 
of  Alexander  Jannaeus  {HDB,  art. 
"Jmisalem").  S.  of  this  is  the  tra^ 
ditional  "Grotto  of  St.  James/'  which 
we  know  by  a  square  Heb  inscription 
over  the  pulars  to  be  the  family  tomb 
of  certain  memb^  of  the  priestly 
family  (1  Oh  24  15}.of  theBeniHasIr. 
It  may  belong  to  the  cratury  b^ore 
Christ. 

The  adjoining  traditional  tomb  of 
Zachariah  is  a  monoUthic  monument 
cut  out  of  the  livii%  rock,  16  ft.  sq. 
and  30  ft.  hi^.  It  has  square  pilasters 
at  the  comers,  Ionic  pillars  between, 
and  a  pyramidal  top.  Its  origin  is 
unknown;  its  traditional  name  is  due 
to  Our  Lord's  word  in  Mt  3S  36;  Lk 
11  51  (see  Zachariah). 

A  little  farther  down  the  valley  of 
the  Kidron,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  village  of  Siloam.  is 
4.  The  another  lock-cut  tomb,  the  so-called 
"Egyptian  Egyp  Tomb,  or  according  to  some, 
Tomlr'  "the  tomb  of  Solomon's  Egyp  wife.'' 
It  is  a  monolith  18  ft.  sq.  and  11  ft. 
high,  and  the  interior  has  at  one  time  oeen  used  as 
a  chapel.  It  is  now  Russian  property.  It  probably 
belongs  to  much  the  same  period  aa  the  three  before- 
mentioned  tombs,  and,  like  them,  shows  strong  Egyp 
influraee. 

The  soiled  "Tombs  of  the  Judges"  belong  to 
the  Rom  period,  as  do  the  scores  of  similar  excava- 
tions in  the  same  valley.  The  "Tombs  of  the 
Prophets"  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Mount  of 
OUves  are  now  considered  to  belong  to  the  4tfaor  6th 
Christian  century. 

Near  the  knoll  over  Jeremiah's  Grotto,  to  the 
W.  and  N.W.,  are  a  great  number  of  tombs, 
mostly  Christian.  The  more  northerly  members 
of  the  (ffoup  are  now  included  in  the  property 
of  the  Donunicana  attached  to  the  Churcn  m  St. 
St^hen,  but  one,  the  southernmost,  has  attracted 


a  great  deal  of  attention  because  it  was  sup- 
posed by  the  late  General  Gordon  to  be  the  tomb 

of  Christ.  In  its  condition  when 
6.  The  found  it  was  without  doubt,  like  its 
"Garden  neighbors,  a  Christian  tomb  of  about 
Tomb"        the  5th  cent.,  and  it  was  full  of 

skeletons.  Whether  it  may  originally 
have  been  a  Jewish  tomb  is  unproved;  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  reoomized  as  a  site 
of  any  sanctity  until  Gennal  Gordon  promulmted 
his  theory  (see  PBFS,  1892, 120-24;  see  also  Gol- 
gotha). 


Plan  Showlns  Bflsnlts  ot  Warren's  Bxcavatloni  at "  Bobhuon'i  Arch. 


The  Jews  greatly  venerate  a  tomb  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Wddy  el  Jdz,  not  far  S.  of  the  great 
North  Road;  they  consider  it  to  be 

6.  Tomb  of  the  tomb  of  Simon  the  Just,  but  it  is 
"Simon the  in  all  probability  not  a  Jewish  tomb 
Just"  at  all. 

Only  passing  mention  can  here  be 
made  of  certain  remains  of  interest  connected  with 
the  extmor  walls  of  the  ^€tram.    The  foundation 
mtlls  of  the  temple-platform  are  built, 

7.  Other  specially  upon  the  E.,  S.  and  W.,  of 
AntiqnHles  magnificent  blocks  of  smooth,  drafted 

masonry  with  an  average  height  of  3 1  ft. 
One  line,  known  as  the  "master  course,"  runs  for 
600  ft.  westward  from  the  southeastern  angle,  with 
blocks  7  ft.  high.  Near  the  southeastern  angle  at  the 
foundation  itself,  certain  of  the  blocks  were  found 
by  the  Palestine  Ebqiloration  Fund  aigine|U8  to 
be  marked  with  Phoen  characters,  which  it  was 
auiRMeed  by  many  at  the  time  of  their  discovery 
indicated  their  Solonumic  origm.   It  is  now  gen- 
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erally  held  that  these  "masons'  marks"  may  just 
as  well  have  been  used  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great,  and  on  other  gpoimds  it  is  held  that  all  this 
magnificent  masonry  is  due  to  the  vast  recoost ruc- 
tion of  the  TemiHe  which  this  great  monarch 
initiated  (see  Tmipu:).  In  the  western  wall  of  the 
Haram,  between  the  southwestern  comer  and  the 
"Jewish  wailing  place,"  lies  "Robinson's  Arch." 
It  is  the  sprinK  oi  an  arch  50  ft.  wide,  projecting 
from  the  temple-wall;  the  bridge  arising  from  it 
had  a  span  of  50  ft.,  and  the  pier  on  the  farther 
side  was  discovered  by  Warren.  Under  the  bridge 
ran  a  contemporary  paved  Rom  street,  and  beneath 
the  unbroken  pavement  was  found,  Ivinic  inside  a 
rock  aqueduct,  a  voussoir  of  an  older  Dridge.  This 
bridge  connected  the  temple-inclosure  with  the  upper 
city  in  the  days  of  the  Hasmonean  kin^.  It  was 
broken  down  in  63  BC  by  the  Jews  in  anticipation  of 
the  attack  of  Pompey  {Ard,  XIV,  iv,  2;  BJ,  I,  vii, 
2),  but  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  in  19  BC  {BJ,  VI, 
viii,  I ;  vi,  2),  and  fiuiaily  destroyed  in  70  AD. 

Nearly  600  ft.  fartnw  N.,  aUuiK  this  western 
tenmlfrwall  is  Wilson's  Arch,  which  lies  under  the 
surface  within  the  causeway  which  eroesee  the 
TyropcBon  to  the  BAh  es  Sutdeh  of  the  ^aram; 
although  not  itself  very  ancient  there  are  here, 
deeper  down,  arches  belonging  to  the  Herodian 
causeway  which  here  approached  the  temple< 
platform. 

With  Begwd  to  the  common  ecdesiaatical  sites 
Tinted  by  pious  pilgrims  little  need  be  said  hoe. 

The  congeries  of  churches  that  is  in- 
8.  Ecde-  eluded  under  that  name  of  Church 
titstictl  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  includes  a  great 
Sites  many  minor  sites  of  the  scenes  of  the 

Passion  which  have  no  serious  claims. 
Besides  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself — ^which,  apart 
from  its  situation,  cannot  be  proved  or  disproved, 
as  it  has  actually  been  destroyed — the  only  impor- 
tant site  is  that  of  "Mount  Calvary."  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  if  the  Sepulchre  is  genuine,  then 
the  site  maj/  be  also;  it  is  tod^  the  nollowed-out 


Robinson's  Arch. 


shell  of  a  rocky  knoll  incased  in  marble  and  other 
stones  and  riddled  with  chapels.   See  Golgotha. 

The  coenaculum,  close  to  the  Moslem  "Tomb  of 
David'*  (a  site  which  has  no  serious  claims),  has 
been  upheld  by  Professor  Sanday  (Sacred  SiUt  of 
the  Gospeb)  as  one  which  has  a  very  strong  tradition 


1.  TeU  el- 
Amanu 
Corrc- 
spondenco 


in  its  favor.  The  most  important  evidence  is  that 
of  Epiphanias,  who  states  that  when  Hadrian  visited 
Jerus  in  130,  one  of  the  few  buildings  left  standing 
was  "the  little  Church  of  God,  on  the  site  where 
the  disciples,  returning  after  the  Ascension  of  the 
Saviour  from  Olivet,  had  gone  up  to  the  Upper 
room,  for  there  it  had  beenl)uilt,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  quarter  of  Zion."  In  connection  with  this  spot 
there  has  been  pointed  out  from  early  Christian 
times  the  site  of  the  House  of  Caiaplus  and  the 
site  of  the  death  of  the  Virgin  Mary — the  Dormiiio 
Sanctae  Virginia.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  latter 
tradition  that  the  German  Roman  Catholics  have 
now  erected  here  tJieir  magnificent  new  diurch  of 
the  Dormition.  A  rival  line  of  traditions  locates 
the  tomb  of  the  Vii^n  in  the  Kidron  valley  near 
Gethsemane,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  under- 
ground chapel  belonging  to  the  Greeks. 

IX.  I^ory. — Pre-ImulUe  period. — The  begin- 
nings of  Jerus  are  long  before  recorded  history: 
at  various  points  in  the  neighborhood,  e.g.  at  el 
BukeCa  to  the  S.W.,  and  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Uie  N.E.,  were  very  laive 
settlements  of  Paleolithic  man,  long  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  as  is  proved  by  the  enormoujs 
quantities  of  celts  scattered  over  the  surface.  It  is 
certain  that  the  city's  site  itself  was  occupied  many 
centuries  before  David,  and  it  is  a  traditional  view 
that  the  city  called  Salsh  (c^-T.)  (Gen  14  18). 
over  which  M^chizedek  was  king,  was  identical 
witji  Jerus. 

The  first  oedrtain  reference  to  this  dty  is  about 
1450  BC,  when  the  name  Ur-u-«alem  occurs  in 
several  lettns  belonging  to  the  Am 
Tab  correspondence.  In  7  of  these 
letters  occurs  the  name  Abd  Khiba, 
and  it  is  clear  that  this  man  was 
"king,"  or  governor  of  the  city,  as  the 
representative  of  Pharaoh  of  Egjrpt. 
In  this  oorreqiondenoe  Abd  Khiba  re^esents  mm- 
self  as  hard  pressed  to  uphold  the  ri^ts  of  his 
suzerain  against  the  hostile  forces  which  threaten 
to  overwhelm  him.  Incidentally  we  may  gath» 
that  the  place  was  then  a  fortified  city,  guarded 
partly  by  mercenary  Egyp  troops,  and  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  then  ruler  of  Egypt, 
Amenhotep  IV,  had  made  it  a  sanctuary  of  his  god 
Aten — the  sun-disc.  Some  territory,  possibly  ex- 
tending as  far  west  as  Ajalon,  seems  to  have  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the /govOTior.  Professor 
Sayce  has  stated  that  Abd  Kmba  was  probably  ^ 
Hittite  chief,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  oorre- 
spondence  closes  abruptly,  leaving  us  in  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  writer,  but  we 
know  that  the  domination  of  Egypt  over  Pal 
suffered  an  eclipse  about  this  time. 

At  the  time  of  Joshua's  invasion  of  Canaan, 
AsoNi-SBDBK  (q.v.)  18  mentioned  (Josh  10  1-27) 
as  king  of  Jerus;  he  united  with  the 
S.  Joshua's  kings  of  Hebron,  Jannuth,  Lachish 
■Conquest  andEglon  to  fight  against  the  Gibeon- 
ites  who  had  made  peace  with  Joshua; 
the  5  kings  were  defeated  and,  being  captured  in 
hiding  at  the  cave  Makkedah,  were  all  slain.  An- 
other Icing,  Adoni-bezek  (q.v.)  (whom  some  identify 
with  Adoni-zeddt),  was  defeated  by  Judah  after 
the  deatik  of  Joshua,  and  after  bdwf  mutilated  was 
brought  to  Jerus  and  died  there  (Jgs  1  1-7),  after 
whi<£  it  is  reoorded  (ver  8)  that  Judah  "fought 
against  Jerus,  and  took  it  ...  .  and  set  the  city 
on  fire."  But  it  is  clear  that  the  city  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  "Jebusites"  for  some  years  more  (Jgs 
1  21;  19  11),  although  it  was  theoretically  reck^ 
oned  on  the  southern  oorder  of  Benjamin  (Josh  16 
8;  18  16.28).  David,  after  he  had  reigned  7}  yeara 
at  Hefmm,  determined  to  make  the  place  his  capital 
and,  about  1000  BC,  c^tured  the  city. 
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Up  to  this  event  it  is  probable  that  Jerus  was 
like  other  oontemporaiy  fortified  sites,  a  compara^ 
ttvely  small  place  encirclea  with  powers 
8.  Site  of  fid  walls,  with  but  one  or  perhaps  two 
the  Jobii-  gfi-tea;  it  is  very  generally  admitted 
dte  cay  uiat  this  city  occupied  the  ri^e  to  the 
S.  of  the  temple  lone  incorrectly  called 
"Ophel,"  and  that  its  walu  stood  upon  steep  rocky 
scarps  above  the  Kidron  valley  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Tyropceon  on  the  other.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  great  system  of  tunnels, 
known  as  "Warren's  Shaft"  (see  VII,  3,  above) 
existed  all  through  this  period. 


4.  David  we  conclude  that  the  Jebusites,  relying 
upon  the  extraordinary  strength  of 
their  position,  challenged  David:  "Thou  shalt  not 
come  in  hither,  but  the  blind  and  the  lame  shall 
turn  thee  away^*  (ver  6  m),  and  that  David  directed 
Us  followers  to  go  up  the  "watercourse"  and  smite 
the  "hune  and  the  blind" — a  term  he  in  his  turn 
applies  moc!dngl^  to  the  Jebusites.  "And  Joab 
the  son  of  Zeruiah  went  up  first,  and  was  made 
chief"  (1  Ch  11  6).  It  seems  at  least  probable 
that  David's  men  captured  the  city  through  a  sur- 
prise attack  up  the  great  tunnels  (see  VII,  3,  above) . 
David  having  cwtured  the  stronghold  "Zion," 
rauuned  it  this  "City  of  David"  and  took  up  his 
residence  there;  he  added  to  the  strength  oi  the 
fortifications  "round  about  from  the  Millo  [q.v.] 
and  onward";  with  the  assistance  of  Phoen  work- 
men supplied  by  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  he  built  him- 
self "a  house  of  cedar"  (2  S  6  11;  cf  7  2).  Theark 
of  Jeh  was  brought  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
and  lodged  in  a  tent  (2  S  6  17)  in  the  "city  of 
David"  (cf  1  K  8  1).  The  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah  (2  S  S4  18),  or  Oman  (1  Ch  31  15),  the 
Jebusite,  was  later  purchased  as  the  future  site  of 
the  temple. 

The  Jerus  which  David  captured  was  small  and 
compact,  but  there  are  indications  that  during  his 
reign  it  must  have  increased  considerablv  by  the 
growth  of  suburbs  outside  the  Jebusite  walls.  The 
population  must  have  been  increased  from  several 


sources.  The  influx  of  David's  foUowers  doubtless 
caused  many  of  the  older  inhabitants  to  be  crowded 

out  of  the  walled  area.  There  ap- 
6.  B^ts-  pear  to  have  been  a  large  ganisDD 
sion  of  (2  S  16  18;  SO  7),  many  officials  and 
the  City      priests  and  their  families  (2  S  8  10- 

18;  SO  23-26;  28  8  ff)i  and  the  various 
members  of  David's  own  family  and  their  relatives 
(2  S  6  13-16;  14  24.28;  1  K  1  5.53,  etc).  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  all  these  were  crowded 
into  so  narrow  an  area,  while  the  incidental  mention 
that  Absalom  lived  two  whole  yeais  in  Jerus  without 
seeing  the  kill's  face  implies  suburbs  (2  S  14  24. 
28).  The  new  dwellings  could  probably  extend 
aorthward  toward  the  site  of  the  future  temple  and 
northwestward  into  and  up  the  lyropoeon  valley 
along  the  great  north  road.  It  is  improbable  that 
they  could  have  occupied  much  of  the  western  hill. 

With  the  accession  of  Solomon,  the  increased 
magnificence  of  the  court,  the  foreign  wives  luid 

their  establishments,  the  new  officials 

6.  Solomon  and  the  great  numb^  of  work  people 

brought  to  the  city  for  Solomon's  great 
building  must  necessarily  have  enormously  swelled 
the  resident  population,  while  the  recorded  build- 
ings of  the  city,  the  temple,  the  kii^s  house,  the 
House  of  the  Daughter  of  Pharaoh,  the  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon,  the  Throne  Hall  and  the  Pillared 
Hall  (1  K  7  1-8)  must  have  altered  the  whole  abject 
of  the  site.  In  oonsequenoe  of  theee  new  buildmgs, 
the  sanctuary  together  with  the  houses  of  the  common 
folk,  a  new  wall  for  the  city  was  necessaiy,  and  we 
haveastatraient  twice  made  that  Solomon  built  "the 
wall  of  Jerus  round  about"  (1  K  8  1;  0  15);  it  is 
also  recorded  that  he  built  Millo  (9  15.24;  11  27), 
and  that  "he  repaired  the  breach  of  the  city  of  David 
his  father"  (11  27).  The  question  of  the  Millo  is 
discussed  elsewhere  (see  Millo);  the'Tareach"  re- 
ferred to  may  have  been  the  connecting  wall  needed 
to  include  the  Millo  within  the  complete  circle  of 
fortifications,  or  else  some  part  of  David's  fortificar- 
tion  which  his  death  had  lat  incomplete. 

As  regards  the  "Wall  of  Jems"  which  Solomon 
built,  it  IS  practically  certain  that  it  was,  on  the  N. 

and  W.,  that  described  by  Jos  as  the 

7.  Solo-  First  Wall  (see  VI,  7  above).  The 
mon's  Ci^  vast  rock-cut  scarps  at  the  south- 
Wall  western  comer  testify  to  the  maasive- 

ness  of  the  building.  Whether  the 
whole  of  the  southwestern  hill  was  included  is  a 
matter  tA  doubt.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  indirationa 
at  Bliss's  tower  (see  VI,  4d  above)  of  an  ancient  wall 
running  northeasterly,  and  inclosii^  the  summit  of 
the  southwestern  hill,  it  would  appear  hi^y  prob- 
able that  Solomon's  wall  followed  that  line;  in  this 
case  this  wall  must  have  crossed  the  Tyropceon  at 
somewhat  the  line  of  the  existing  southern  wall,  and 
then  have  run  southeasterly  to  join  the  western 
wall  of  the  old  city  of  the  Jebusites.  The  temple 
and  palace  bufldinas  were  all  incloeed  in  a  wall  of 
finished  masonry  which  made  it  a  fortified  place  by 
itself — as  it  appears  to  have  been  through  Heb  history 
— and  these  walls,  where  external  to  the  rest  of  thie 
city,  formed  part  of  the  whole  circle  of  fortificatbn. 

Although  Solomon  built  so  magnificent  a  house 
for  Jeh,  he  erected  in  the  neighborhood  shrines  to 
other  local  gods  (1  K  11  7.8),  a  lapse  ascribed 
laigdy  to  the  influence  of  his  foreign  wives  and  con- 
sequrat  foreign  alliancea. 

The  disrupw>n  of  the  kingdom  must  hxn  been 
a  severe  blow  to  Jems,  v4uoh  waa  left  the  onntali  no 
longer  of  a  united  state,  but  <»  a  petty 

8.  The  tribe.  The  resources  which  were  at 
Disruption  the  command  of  Solomon  fpr  the 
(938  BC)     building  up  of  the  city  were  suddenly 

cut  off  by  Jeroboam's  avowed  policy, 
while  the  long  state  of  war  which  existed  betweeo 
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the  two  peoplee— a  state  lasting  60  yean  (1  K  14 
30;  IS  0.16;  S8  44) — must  have  been  very  inju- 
rious to  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  arts  of 
peace. 

In  the  6th  year  of  Rehoboam  (928),  Shishak 
fflhfflhftnV)  king  of  E^ypt  came  up  against  Jems 
(1  K  14  25  ff)  and  took"*the  fenced 

9.  Invasion  cities  of  Judah"  (2  Ch  12  4  AV).  It 
of  Sbishak  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  he 
(938  EC)      basiled  and  captured  Jerus  itself,  but 

as  there  is  no  account  the  destruction 
of  fortifications  and  as  the  name  of  this  city  has 
not  been  deciphered  upon  the  Egyp  records  of  this 
campaign,  it  is  at  least  as  probable,  and  is  as_  con- 
sistent with  the  Scriptural  references,  that  Shishak 
was  bought  off  with  "the  treasures  of  the  house  of 
Jel^  ana  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house"  and 
"all  the  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made" 
(1  K  14  26). 

It  is  clear  that  by  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  the 
city  had  again  larg^y  recovered  its  importance 

(d  IK  22),  but  in  his  son  Jehoram's 

10.  City  reign  (849-842  BC)  Judah  was  in- 
Plundered  vaded  and  the  royal  house  was  pillaged 
by  Arabs     by  Fhilis  and  Arabs  (2  Ch  21  16-17). 

Ahaziah  (842  BC),  Jdioram's  son,  came 
to  grief  vbSe  visiting  his  maternal  rdative  at  Jez- 
reel,  and  after  beiii^  wounded  in  his  chariot  near 
Ibleam,  and  expiring  at  Megiddo,  his  body  was 
carried  to  Jerus  and  there  buried  (2  K  9  27-28). 
Jerus  was  now  the  scene  of  the  dramatic  ev^its 
which  center  round  the  usurpation  and  death  of 
Queen  Athaliah  (2  K  11  16:  2  Ch  33  15)  and 
ike  coronation  and  reforms  of^  her  grandson  Joash 
C2  K  13  1-16;  2  Ch  34  1-14).  Mter  the  death 
of  the  good  pnest  Jehoiada,  it  is  recorded  (2  Ch  24 
15  ff)  that  the  king  was  led  astray  by  the  princes  of 
Judah  and  forsook  the  house  of  Jeh,  as  a  consequence 

of  which  the  Syrians  under  Hazael 

11.  Hazael  came  against  Judah  and  Jerus,  slew 
Kfaig  of  the  princes  and  spoiled  the  land,  Joash 
Syria  giving  him  much  treasure  from  both 
Boni^t  Off  palace  and  temple  (2  K  12  17.18: 
(inBC)  2  Ch  34  23).  Finally  Joash  was  as- 
sassinated (2  K  12  20.21;    2  Ch  24 

35)  "at  the  house  of  Millo,  on  the  way  that  goeth 
down  to  Silla." 

During  the  reign  of  Amaziah  (797-729  BC),  the 
murdered  king's  son,  a  victory  over  Edom  appears 

to  have  so  elated  the  king  that  he 
IS.  Capture  wantonly  challenged  Jehoash  of  Israel 
of  the  City   to    battle    (2  K  14  8f).    The  two 
Jehoadi  armies  met  at  Beth-shemesh,  and  Judah 
of  urael      was  defeated  and  "fled  every  man  to 

his  tent."  Jerus  was  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance  to  the  victors,  and  Jehoash  "brake 
down  the  wall  of  Jems  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim 
unto  the  comer  gate,  400  cubits"  and  then  returned 
to  Samaria,  loaded  with  plunder  and  hostages  (ver 
14).  Fifteen  yeaxB  later,  Amaziah  was  assassinated 
at  Lachisfa  whither  he  had  fled  from  a  conspiracy: 
nevertheless  they  brought  his  body  upon  horses,  and 
he  was  buried  in  Jerus. 

Doubtless  it  was  a  remembrance  of  the  humilia- 
tioo  which  his  father  had  undergone  which  made 

Uzziah  (Azariah)  strengthen  his  posi- 
18.  Uzziah's  tion.  He  subdued  the  Fhilis  and  the 
Refortiflca-  Arabs  in  Gftr,  and  put  the  Ammonites 
tion  (779-  to  tribute  (2  Ch  36  7.8).  He  "built 
740  BC)      towers  in  Jerus  at  the  comer  gate, 

and  at  the  valley  gate,  and  at  the 
turnings  [LXX]  of  the  walls,  and  fortified  them" 
(ver  9).  He  is  also  described  as  having  made  in 
Jeni8  "a^ineSfinvented  by  alulful  men,  to  be  on 
the  towers  and  upon  the  battlements,  wherewith 
to  dioot  arrows  and  great  stones"  (ver  15).  The 
dty  during  its  long  peace  with  its  northern  neigh- 


bors ^pears  to  have  reooTered  aometfaing  of  her 
prosperity  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  During  nis  reign 
the  city  was  visited  by  a  great  earthquake  (Zee  14  4: 
Am  1  1 :  cf  Isa  9  10;  39  6 ;  Am  4  11 ;  8  8). 
Jotham,  his  son,  built  "the  upper  gate  of  the  house 
of  Jeh''  (2  K  16  35;  2  Ch  87  3),  probably  the 
same  as  the  "upper  gate  of  Benjamin"  (Jer  20  2). 
He  also  built  much  on  the  wall  of  Ophel — ^probably 
the  Euicient  fortress  of  Zion  on  the  southeastem  hill 
(2  Ch  37  3);  see  Ophel. 

His  son  Ahaz  was  soon  to  have  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful for  his  father's  and  grandfather's  work  in  forti* 
fying  the  city,  for  now  its  walls  were 
14.  Ahaz  successful  in  defence  against  the 
Allies  witti  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  (2  K  16 
Assyria       5.6)^  but  Ahaz,  feeling  the  weakness 

S '36-738  of  his  little  kingdom,  bought  with  silver 
C)  and  gold  from  the  house  of  Jeh  the 

alliance  of  Tiglath-pileeer,  king  of 
Assyria.  He  met  the  kinf;  at  Damascus  and  paid 
him  a  compliment  by  havmg  an  altar  similar  to  his 
made  for  his  own  ritual  in  the  teniple  (vs  10-12). 
His  reign  is  darkened  by  a  record  of  heathen  prac- 
tices, and  specially  by  his  making  "his  son  to  pass 
through  the  fire" — as  a  human  sacrifice  in,  wpar- 
ently,  the  Valky  of  Hinnom  (1  K  16  3-4;  cf  2  Ch 
38  3). 

Hezekiah  (727-699  BC),  his  son.  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom  at  a  time  of  suipassing  aanger.  Samaria, 
and  with  it  the  last  of  Israel's  kingdom, 
16.  Heze-  had  fallen.  Assyria  had  with  diffi- 
kiah*8  Great  culty  been  bought  oS,  the  people  were 
Works  largely  apostate,  yet  Jerus  was  never  so 
great  and  so  inviolate  to  prophetic  eyes 
(Isa  7  4f;  8  8.10;  10  28 f;  14  25-32.  etc).  Eariy 
in  his  reign,  the  uprisii^of  the  Chaldaean  Merodach- 
baladan  against  Assyria  relieved  Judah  of  her  greatest 
danger,  and  Hezekiah  entered  into  friendly  relations 
with  this  new  king  of  Babylon,  showing  his  messengers 
all  his  treasures  (Isa  39  1.2).  At  this  time  or  soon 
after,  Hezekiah  appears  to  have  undertaken  ^reat 
works  in  fitting  his  capital  for  the  troublous  times 
which  lay  before  him.  He  sealed  the  waters  of  Gihon 
and  brought  them  within  the  city  to  prevent  the  kings 
of  Assyria  from  getting  access  to  them  (2  K  30  ^; 
2  Ch  33  4.30).    See  Siloam. 

It  is  certain,  if  their  tunnel  was  to  be  of  any  use, 
the  southwestern  hill  must  have  been  entirely  en- 
closed, and  it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  in  the 
account  (2  Ch  S3  6),  he  "buOt  up  all  the  wall  that 
was  broken  down,  and  built  towers  thereon  [m], 
and  the  other  wall  without,"  the  last  phrase  may 
refer  to  the  stretch  of  wall  along  the  edge  of  the 
southwestem  hill  to  Siloam.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  that  was  the  work  of  Solomon,  "the  other  wall' 
may  have  been  the  great  buttressed  dam,  with  a 
wall  across  it  which  dosed  the  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
pceon,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  his  scheme  of 
prev^ting  a  besieging  army  from  getting  access  to 
water.  He  also  strengthened  Millo  (q.v.),  on  the 
Bouthesatem  hill.  Secure  in  these  fortifications, 
which  made  Jerus  one  of  the  strongest  walled  cities 
in  Western  Asia^  Hezekiah,  assisted,  as  we  leam 
from  Sennacherib's  descriptbns,  by  Arab  merce- 
naries, was  able  to  buy  off  the  great  Assyr  king  and 
to  keep  his  city  inviolate  (2  K  18  13-16).  A 
second  threatened  attack  on  the  dty  ^ipeazs  to  be 
referred  to  in  2  K  19  9-37. 

Hezekiah  ludertook  reforms.  "He  removed  the 
high  places,  and  brake  the  pillars,  and  cut  down 
the  Asherah:  and  he  brake  in  pieces 
16.  His  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had 
Religioas  made  and  ....  he  called  it  Nehush- 
Refbnns      tan,"  i.e.  a  piece  of  brass  (2  K  18  4). 

Manaaseh  succeeded  his  father  when 
but  12,  and  reigned  55  years  (698-043)  in  Jems 
(2  K  31  1).    He  was  tributary  to  Esarhaddon 
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and  AdmibanitMl,  aa  we  know  from  thai  inscrip- 
tions: in  one  of  the  lattcr*8  he  is  referred  to  as  king 
"of  tne  city  of  Judah."  Tba  king  of  ABsyria  who. 
it  is  said  (2  Ch  S3  11;  cf  Ant,  X,  m,  2),  carried 
Manaaseh  in  chains  to  Babylon,  was  probably  Ashur- 
baaipal.  How  thoroughly  the  country  was  per- 
meated by  Assyr  influence  is  witnessed  by  the  two 
cuneiform  tablets  recently  found  at  Gezer  Delondng 
to  this  Assyr  monarch's  reign  (PEFS,  1905,  206, 
etc). 

Tlie  same  influenoe,  extending  to  the  religious 
sphere,  is  seen  in  the  record  (2  K  SI  6)  that  Ma- 
naaseh "built  altars  for  all  the  host  of 

17.  Mt-  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house 
nasseh'a  of  Jeh."  There  are  other  references 
Alliance  to  the  idolatrous  practices  introduced 
with  by  this  king  (cf  Jer  7  18:  2  K  S3  6. 
Assyria       11.12,  etc).   He  also  filled  Jerus  from 

one  aid  to  the  othet  with  the  innocent 
blood  of  martyrs  faithful  to  Jeh  (2  K  SI  16;  cf 
Jer  19  4).  Probably  during  this  long  reign  of 
«ttemal  peace  the  population  of  the  city  much  in- 
creased, particularly  by  the  influx  of  foreigners 

from  lees  isolated  regions.   Of  this 

18.  His  king's  improvements  to  the  fortifica- 
Repair  of  tions  of  Jerus  we  have  the  statement 
the  Walls     (2  Ch  88  14).  "He  built  an  outer  wall 

to  the  city  of  David,  on  the  west  side 
of  Gihon  in  the  valley,  even  to  the  entrance  at  the 
fish  mte."  This  must  have  been  a  new  or  rebuilt 
wall  for  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  city.  He  also 
compassed  about  the  Ophel  (q.v.)  and  raised  it  to 
a  very  great  height. 

Maoasseh  was  the  first  of  the  Judahic  kings  to  be 
buried  away  from  the  royal  tombs.  He  was  buried 
(as  was  his  son  Amon)  "in  the  garden  of  his  own 
house,  m  the  garden  of  Uxza"  (2  K  SI  18).  These 
may  be  the  tombs  referred  to  (Ezk  48  7-9)  as  too 
near  the  temple  precincts. 

In  the  reign  of  Josiah  waB  found  the  "Book  of 
the  Law,"  and  the  king  in  conseouence  instituted 
radical  r^orms  (2  K  SS,  S3).  Kidron 

19.  Josiah  smoked  with  the  burnings  of  the 
and  Reli-  Asherah  and  of  the  vessels  of  Baal,  and 
|iou8  Topheth  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  was  de- 
Reforms  filed.  At  length  after  azdsDof  31  years 
(640-609  (?Kti  29^),  Jodah,  m  endeavoi^ 
BC)  ing  to  intercept  Pharaoh-necoh  from 

combining  with  the  king  of  Babylon, 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  Megiddo  and  was  buried 
"in  his  own  sepulchre"  in  Jerus — probably  in  the 
same  locality  ^ere  his  father  and  m^dfather  lay 
buried.  JehoahaZ|  after  a  reign  of  out  3  months, 
was  carried  captive  (2  K  S8  34)  by  Neooik  to 
Egypt,  where  he  died — and  apparently^  was  buned 
amon{;  strangers  {Jer  SS  10-12).  His  brother 
E^akim,  renamed  Jehoiakim,  succeeded.  In  the 
4ih  year  of  his  reign,  E^ypt  was  defei^ed  at  Car- 
chemish  by  the  Babylomans,  and  as  a  consequence 
Jehoiakim  had  to  change  from  subjection  to  E^pt 
to  that  of  Babylon  (1  K  S8  35  fF).   During  this  tune 

Jer^niah  was  actively  foretellinK  in 
SO.  Tore-  streets  and  courts  of  Jems  (B  1,  etc)  the 
mian  approaching  ruin  of  the  my,  messages 

Prophesies  which  were  received  with  oontenipt 
flw  Ap-  and  anger  by  the  king  and  court  (Jer 
noauinc  36  23).  In  consequence  of  his  revolt 
Doon         against  Babvlon,  bands  of  Chaldaeans, 

Syrians,  %foabite8  and  Ammonites 
came  agunst  him  (2  K  24  2),  and  his  death  was 
inglorious  (2  K  S4  6;  Jer  23  18.19). 

HiH  son  Jehoiachin,  who  succeeded  him,  went 
out  with  all  his  hous^iold  and  surrendered  to  the 
sppioaching  Nebuchadneziar  (597),  and  was  ear- 
ned to  Ba^on  where  he  passed  more  than  37 
years  02  K  SB  27-30).  Jmis  was  despoiled  of  all 
Its  treasures  and  all  its  important  inhabitants.  The  | 


king  of  Babylon's  nominee,  Zedddah,  after  11 
years  rebelled  against  him,  and  consequentiy  Jons 

was  besieged  forayear  and  a  half  until 
SI.  Nebn-  "famine  was  sore  in  the  city."  On  the 
cbadnezzar  9th  of  Ab  all  the  men  of  war  "fled  by 
Twice  night  by  the  way  of  the  gate  between 
Takes  the  two  walls,  which  was  by  the  king's 
Jemsalem  garden,"  i.e.  near  the  mouth  of  the 
(BMBC)     TyropcBon,  and  the  Icing  "went  by 

the  wa,y  of  the  Aiabah,"  but  was  over- 
taken  and  captured  "in  the  plains  of  Jericho."  A 
torible  punishment  followed  his  faithlessness  to 
Babybn  (2  K  SB  1-7).  The  city  and  the  temple 
were  despoiled  and  burnt;  the  walls  of  Jems 
were  broken  down,  and  none  but  the  poorest  of 
the  land  "to  be  vinedressers  and  husbandmen" 
were  left  behind  (2  K  36  8  f;  2  Ch  86  17  f).  It 
is  probable  that  the  ark  was  removed  also  at  this 
time. 

Wi^  the  destruction  of  their  city,  the  hopes  of 
the  best  dements  in  Judah  turned  with  longmg  to 

the  thought  of  her  restoration.  It  is 
SS.  Cyrus  possible  that  some  of  the  remnant  left 
and  the  in  the  land  may  have  kept  up  some 
First  Return  semblance  of  the  worship  of  Jeh  at 
(686  BC)     the  temple-site.   At  length,  however, 

when  in  538  Cyrua  the  Persian  became 
master  of  the  Bab  onpire,  among  many  acts  of  a 
similar  nature  for  the  shrines  of  Anyr  and  Bab  gods, 
he  gave  permismon  to  Jews  to  return  to  rebuild  the 
house  of  Jeh  (Ezr  1  1  f).  Over  40,000  (Esr  1,  S) 
under  Sheehbazzar,  prince  of  Judah  (Ezr  1  8.11), 
governor  of  a  province,  returned,  bringing  with  them 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  l^e  daily  sacri- 
fices were  renewed  and  the  feasts  and  fasts  restored 
(8  3-7),  and  later  the  foundations  of  the  restored 
temple  were  laid  (8  10;  6  16),  but  on  account  of 
the  oii^Msition  of  the  people  of  the  land  and  the 
Samaritans,  the  building  was  not  completed  until 
20  years  later  (6  15). 

The  graphic  description  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  ctt  Jems  in  445  by  Nehemiah  gives  us  the 

fullest  account  we  have  of  these  forti- 
S8.  Nehe-  fications  at  any  ancient  period.  It  is 
miah  R»>  clear  that  Nenemiah  set  himself  to 
bnilda  Hm  restore  the  walls,  as  far  as  possible, 
Walls         in  their  oondition  before  the  exile. 

The  work  was  done  hurried^  and  under 
conditions  oi  danger,  half  the  workers  being  armed 
with  swords,  spears  and  bows  to  protect  the  others, 
and  every  workman  was  a  soldier  (Neh  4  13.16-21). 
The  r^uilding  took  52  days,  but  could  not  have 
been  done  at  all  had  not  much  of  the  material  lain 
to  hand  in  the  piles  of  ruined  mascmiy.  Doubtless 
the  haste  and  Umited  resources  leBulted  in  a  wall 
far  weaker  than  that  Nebuchadnessar  destroyed 
142  years  previously,  but  it  followed  the  same  ouU 
line  and  had  the  same  general  stmcture. 

For  the  next  100  years  we  have  scarcely  any 
histwical  knowledge  of  Jerus.    A   glimpse  is 

afforded  by  the  papyri  of  Elephantine 
S4.  Bagbhl  where  we  read  m  a  Jewish  community 
Governor     in  Upper  EkjTt  petitioning  Ba^hi,  the 

governor  Judaea,  for  permission  to 
rebuild  their  own  temple  to  Jeh  in  Egypt:  inci- 
dentally they  mention  that  they  had  alreatfy  aent 
an  unsuccessful  petition  to  Johanan  the  h^  priest 
and  his  colleagues  in  Jerus.  In  another  document 
we  gather  that  this  petition  to  the  Pers  governor 
was  granted.  These  documents  must  date  about 
411-407  BC.  Later,  probably  about  350,  we  have 
somewhat  ambiguous  references  to  the  deetruo- 
tion  of  Jerus  and  the  capttrity  of  numbm  of 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Artaxerzes  (III)  Ochus  (3S8- 
337  BC). 

With  the  battle  of  Issus  and  Alexander's  Pales- 
tinian campaign  (c  332  BC),  we  are  npoa  maet 
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historical  ground,  though  the  details  of  the  account 
{AtU,  XI,  viii,  4)  of  Alexander's  visit  to  Jems  itself 

are  consido-ed  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
U.  Al«z-  After  his  death  (323  EC),  Pal  au£Fered 
■nder  tiie  much  from  its  position,  between  the 
Great         Ptolemies  of  ^mst  and  iJie  Sdeuddae 

of  Antioch.  ^ich  became  in  turn  its 
suserun,  and  indeed  at  one  time  the  tribute  af>- 
pears  to  have  been  divided  between  them  {ArU, 
Si,  iv,  1). 

In  321  Ptolemy  Soter  invaded  Pal,  and,  it  is  said 
(Ant,  XII,  i,  1),  captured  Jems  by  a  ruse,  entering 

the  city  on  the  Sabbath  as  if  anxious 
S6.  The  to  offer  sacrifice.  He  oartied  away 
PtolMUflic  many  of  his  Jewish  imsoners  to  Egypt 
Ihde  and    settled   them   there.   In  the 

stniggles  between  the  contending 
monardiies,  although  Pal  suffered,  the  capital  itself 
OD  account  of  its  isolated  position,  remamed  undis- 
turbed, imder  the  suzeramty  of  Egypt.  In  217 
BC,  Ptoleray  (IV)  Philopator,  after  his  victory 
over  Autiochus  III  at  Rwhia,  visited  the  temple 
at  Jems  and  offered  saorificee;  he  is  reported  (3 
Maco  1)  to  have  entered  the  "Ho^  of  Holies.^' 
The  comparative  prosperity  of  the  city  during  the 
Egyp  domination  is  witnewed  to  by  Hecataeus  of 
Abdera,  who  is  quoted  by  Jos:  he  even  puts  the 
population  of  the  dty  at  120,000,  which  is  probably 
an  exaggeration. 

At  length  in  198,  Antiochus  the  Great  having 
conquered  Code-Syria  in  tiie  epoch-making  battle 

at  Banias,  the  Jews  of  their  own  accord 
ST.  Anti-  went  over  to  him  and  euppUed  his 
odms  the  army  with  plentiful  provisions ;  they 
Gnat        anisted  him  in  besiupng  the  E^P 

garrison  in  the  Akba  (q.v.)  (Ant,  XII, 
iii,  3).  Jos  produces  letters  in  which  Antiochus 
records  his  gratification  at  the  reception  given  him 
by  thb  Jews  and  grants  them  various  privileges 
(lb).  We  have  an  account  of  the  jHrospenty  of  Uie 
city  about  this  time  (190-180  BC)  by  Jeeua  ben 
Sim  in  the  Book  of  Eoohis;  it  is  a  city  of  crowded 
life  and  manifold  activities.  He  refers  in  glowiiig 
terms  to  the  great  high  priest,  Simon  ben  Onias 
(226-199  BC).  who  (EccTus  60  1-4)  bad  repaured 
and  fortified  the  temple  and  strengthened  the  walls 
against  a  siege.  The  letter  of  Aristeas,  dated 
probably  at  the  close  of  this  great  man's  life  (c  200 
BC),  gives  a  similar  i>icture.  It  is  here  stated  that 
the  compass  of  the  city  was  40  stadia.  The  very 
OMuideswte  prosperity  and  religious  liberty  which 
the  Jews  had  enjoyed  under  the  EsyptiaDS  were  soon 
menaced  under  the  new  ruler;  we  taxes  were  in- 
creased, and  very  soon  fidelity  to  the  tenets  of 

Judaism  came  to  be  nsarded  as 
38.  Helleid-  treachery  to  the  Seleucid  rule.  Under 
zation  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes  the  Hellaiisa- 
ttie  Ci^  tion  the  nation  grew  apace  (2  Mace 
onderAn-  4  0-12;  An^XII,v,  1);  at  the  request 
tlodras  of  the  HcUaiising  party  a  "place  of 
Bpiphanes   exercise"  was  erected  in  Jerus  (1  Mace 

1  14;  2  Mace  4  7  f).  The  Oymnar- 
sium  was  built  and  was  soon  throi^ed  by  young 
priestB;  the  Gr  hat — ^the  p^toso»--became  the 
fashionable  headdress  in  Jerus.  The  Hellenistic 
party,  which  was  composed  of  the  aristocracy,  was 
so  loud  in  its  iKt>f  eased  devotion  to  the  king's  wishes 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Antiochu^  who, 
on  a  Tint  to  the  dty,  had  been  received  with  rap- 
turous greetings,  came  to  think  that  the  poor  and 
iHous  who  resisted  him  from  religious  motives  were 
larEely  infected  with  leanings  towanl  his  enemies 
in  Egypt.  The  actual  open  rupture  began  when 
tidm^  reached  Antiochus,  after  a  victorious  though 
politically  barren  campaign  in  Elgypt,  that  Jerus 
nad  risen  in  his  rear  on  behalf  of  the  house  of  Ptol- 
emy.   Jason,  the  renegade  high  priest,  who  had 


been  hiding  across  the  Jordan,  had,  on  the  false 
report  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  suddenly  returned 
and  re-posseesed  himself  of  the  city.  Onlv  the 
Akra  remained  to  Syria,  and  this  was  crowdod  with 
Moidaua  and  those  of  his  fdlowers  who  had  escaped 
the  sword  of  Jasim.  Antiochus  lost  no  time^  he 

hastened  (170  BC)  against  Jerus  with  a 
39.  Capture  great  army,  captured  the  city,  massa* 
of  the  Citf  cred  the  people  and  despoiled  the 
(170  BC)     temple  (1  Maco  1  20-24;   Ant,  XII, 

V,  3).  Two  years  later  Antiochus, 
b^ed  by  Rome  in  Egypt  (Polyb.  xxix.27;  Livy 
xlv.l2),  appears  to  have  detmnined  that  in  J^us, 
at  any  rate,  he  would  have  no  ayn^thiiers  with 
Egypt.  He  amt  his  chief  collector  of  tribute  (1 

Mace  1  20),  who  attacked  the  city 

80.  Capture  with  strong  force  and,  by  means  of 
of  168  BC    stratagem,  entered  it  (ver  30).  After 

he  had  despoiled  it,  he  set  it  on  fire  and 
pulled  down  both  dwellings  and  walls.  He  massacred 
the  men,  and  many  of  the  women  and  children  he  sold 
as  slaves  (1  Mace  1  31-^;  2  Mace  6  24).  He  sao- 
rifioed  swine  (or  at  least  a  sow)  upon  the  hc^  altar, 

and  caused  the  higa  priest  himsdf — 

81.  At-  a  Greek  in  all  his  sympathies — to  par^ 
tempted  take  of  the  impure  sacrificial  feasts; 
Simresflion  he  tried  by  barbarous  empties  to  sup- 
ai  jadalna  press  the  ritual  of  circumcision  (Ant, 

XII,  V,  4).  ^  In  everything  he  endeav- 
ored, in  conjuncticm  with  the  strong  Hellenising 
party,  to  orsuiize  Jerus  as  a  Gr  dty,  and  to  secure 
iiis  position  he  built  a  stroi^  wall,  and  a  great  tower 
for  the  Akra,  and,  having  f umiBhed  it  wdlwiUi  armor 
and  victuals,  he  left  a  strong*  garrison  (1  Maco  1 
33-35).  ButtheSyrianshadoverreachedthemselves 
this  tune,  and  the  reaction  against  persecution  and 
attempted  religious  suppresuon  produoed  the  great 
uprising  of  the  Maccabeans. 

The  defeat  and  retirement  of  the  Svrian  com- 
mander lorsias,  foUowed  by  the  death  oi  Antiochus 

Epiphanes,  led  to  an  entire  revefsal 

82.  The  of  policy  on  the  pari  of  the  Council  of 
Maccabean  the  boy-king,  Antiochus  V.  A  general 
Rebellion     amnesty  was  granted,  with  leave  to 

restore  the  temple-worship  in  its  an- 
cestral fonns.  The  following  year  (166  BC)  Judas 
Maccabaeus  found  "the  sanctuary  desolate,  and 
the  altar  profaned,  the  gates  burned  up,  and  shrubs 
growing  in  the  courts  as  in  a  forest  ....  and  ^e 
raieBta'^  diambers  pulled  down"  (1  Mace  4  38). 
He  at  onoe  saw  to  the  reconstruction  ttf  the  altar 
and  restored  the  templeeervicea,  an  event  celebrated 
ever  after  as  the  ''Feast  of  the  Ded- 
ication," or  hdnukkdh  (1  Mace  4  52- 
69:  2  Mace  10  1-11;  Ani,  XII,  vii,  7; 
cf  Jn  10  22).  Judas  also  "builded  up 
Mt.  Zion,"  i.e.  the  temple-hill,  making 
it  a  fortress  with '  liwh  walls  and  strong 
towers  round  about,  and  set  a  ganiBon 
init(l  Maoo4  41-61). 

The  Hellauzing  party  suffered  in  the  reaction, 
and  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Akra,  Syria's  one 
hold  on  Judaea,  was  closely  invested, 
84.  Dtfeat  but  though  Judas  had  defeated  three 
of  Judas  Syrian  armies  in  the  open,  he  could  not 
and  Capture  expel  this  garrison.  In  163  BC  a  great 
of  the  Cl^  Syrian  army,  with  a  camel  corps  and 
many  elephants,  came  to  the  reli^ 
of  the  hard-pressed  garrison.  Lysias,  accompanied 
by  the  boy-king  himself  (Anriochus  V),  approached 
the  city  from  the  S.  via  Bbtr-kub  (q.v.).  At 
Beth-zaichariah  the  Jews  were  defeated,  and  Judas' 
brother  Eleazar  was  slain,  and  Jerus  was  soon 
captured.  The  fort  on  Mt.  2^n  which  surrounded 
the  sanctuary  was  suirendered  by  treaty,  but 
when  the  kJiig  saw  its  str^igth,  he  broke  his 
oath  and  destroyed  the  fortificatunu  (1  Maco  4 
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62).  But  even  in  this  desperate  state  Judas  and 
his  followers  were  saved.  A  certain  pretender, 
Philip^  raised  a  rebellion  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
anpir&  and  Lysias  waa  obliged  to  patch  up  a  truce 
with  the  nationalist  Jem  more  favorable  to  Judas 
than  before  hia  d^eat;  the  earrison  in  the  Akra 
renuuned,  however,  to  remind  the  Jews  that  they 
were  not  independent.  In  161  BC  another  Sjrian 
graeral,  Nicanor,  was  sent  against  Judas,  but  he 
was  at  first  won  ov^  to  friendship  and  when,  later, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Hellenistic  party,  he  was 
compelled  to  attack  Judas,  he  did  so  with  hastily 
raised  levies  and  was  defeated  at  Adasa,  a  little  N. 
of  JeruB.  Judas  waa,  however,  not  long  suffered 
to  celebrate  his  triumph.  A  month  later  Bacchides 
appeared  before  Jerus,  and  in  April,  161,  Judaa  was 

slain  in  battle  with  him  at  Berea. 
86.  His  Both  the  city  and  the  land  were  re- 
Death  carrisoned  by  Syrians;  nevertheless, 
(161  BC)      by  152,  Jonathan,  Judas'  brothcTj  who 

was  residing  at  Michmash,  was  vu*tual 
ruler  of  the  land,  and  by  astute  negotiation  between 
Demetrius  and  Alexander,  the  rival  claimants  to 
the  throne  of  Antioch,  Jonathan  gained  more  than 
any  of  his  family  had  ever  done.  He  was  appointed 
hi^  priest  and  Btraiigda,  or  deputy  for  the  king,  in 
Judaea.  He  repaired  the  city  and  restored  the 
temple-fortress  with  squared  stones  (1  Mace  10 
10-11).   He  made  the  walls  higher  and  built  up  a 

great  part  of  the  eastern  wall  which 
86.  Tona-  had  been  destroyed  and  "rq>aired  that 
fliurs  which  was  called  C(4>henatha"  (L 
RMtora-  Mace  12  36-37;  Ant,  XIII,  v,  ii); 
tions  he  also 'made  a  great  mound  between 

the  Akra  and  t&  city  to  isolate  the 
Syrian  garrison  (ib). 

Simon,  who  succeeded  Jonathan,  finally  captured 
the  Akra  in  139,  and,  according  to  Joa  {AiU,  XIII, 

vi,  7),  not  only  destroyed  it,  but  par- 
ST.  Sur-  tially  leveled  the  veiy  nill  on  which  it 
render  of  stood  (we,  however,  1  Mace  14  36.37). 
Gty  to  John  Hyrcanus,  5  years  later  (134  BC), 
Antiodins  was  besieged  in  Jems  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes  Sidetes  in  the  4th  year  of  hia  reign: 
(IM  BC)     during  the  siege  the  Syrian  king  rai^d 

100  towers  each  3  stories  high  against 
the  northern  wall — possibly  these  may  subsequently 
have  been  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  second 
wall.  Antiochus  was  finally  bought  oB  by  the  giving 
of  hostages  and  by  heavy  tribute,  which  Hyrcanus 
is  said  to  have  obtained  by  opening  the  aepulcher 
of  David.  Nevertheless  the  king  "broke  down  the 
fortifications  thaX,  enoompasBod  the  city"  (Ant,  XIII, 
viii,  2-4). 

During  the  more  prosperous  days  of  the  Haa- 
monean  rulers,  several  important  buildinra  were 
erected.   There  was  a  great  palace  on 

88.  Bb^  the  western  (southwestern)  hill  over- 
mwiwiii  lookup  the  temple  (ArU,  XX,  viii,  11), 
Bidldbigi     and  connected  with  it  at  one  time  by 

means  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tyrcy 
pcBon,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  temple  a 
citadel — which  may  (see  VIII,  7  above)  have  been 
the  Buccessor  of  one  here  in  pregxilic  times — known 
as  the  Baria:  this,  later  on,  Herod  enlarged  into 
theAntoniaUn(,XV,xi,4;  £y,V,v,8). 

In  consequence  of  the  quarrd  <h  the  later  Has- 
monean  princes,  further  troubles  fell  upon  the  city. 

In  65  BC,  Hyrcanus  II,  under  the 

89.  Rome's  instigation  of  Antipas  the  Idumaean, 
Intervention  rebelled  against  his  brother  Aristobulus. 

to  whom  ne  had  recently  surrendcrea 
his  claim  to  sovereignty.  With  the  assistance  of 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabataeans,  he  besi«ed  Aristo- 
buluB  m  the  temple.  The  Rom  general  Scaurus, 
however,  by  order  of  Pompey,  compelled  Aretas 
to  retire,  and  then  lent  his  assistance  to  Aristo- 
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bulus,  who  overcame  his  brother  {ArU,  XIV,  ii, 
1-3).  Two  years  later  (63  BC)  Pompey,  having 
been  met  by  the  ambassadors  of  both  parties,  bear- 
ing presets,  as  well  as  of  the  Pharisees,  came  him- 
seu  to  compose  the  quarrel  of  the  rival  factions,  and, 
being  shut  out  of  the  city,  took  it  by 

40.  Pompey  storm.  He  entered  the  "Holy  of 
Takes  the  Holies,"  but  left  the  temple  treasures 
Ci^l^  unharmed.  The  walls  of  the  city  were 
Stonn         demolished ;  Hyrcanus  II  was  reinstated 

high  priest,  but  Axistobulus  was  car- 
ried a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  the  city  became 
tributary  to  the  Rom  Empire  (Anf,  XI V,  iv,  1-4; 
BJ,  I,  vii,  1-7).  The  Synan  proconsul,  M.  Lucin- 
ius  Craasus,  ra>mg  upon  his  expedition  against  the 
Psrthians  in  55  BC,  carried  off  from  the  temple  the 
money  which  Pompey  had  l^t  (Ant,  XIV,  vii,  1). 

In  47  BC  Antipater,  who  for  10  jrears  had  been 
gaining  power  as  a  self-appointed  adviser  to  the  weak 

Hyrcanus,  waa  made  a  Rom  citizen 

41.  Julias  and  appointed  procurator  in  return 
Caear  for  very  material  services  which  he  had 
App(^ts  been  able  to  render  to  Julius  Caesar 
Antipater  in  Egrpt  (Ant,  XIV,  viii,  1,  3,  5) :  at 
Procmtor  the  same  time  Caesar  granted  to 
(47  BC)       Hyrcanus  permission  to  rebuild  the 

walla  of  Jerua  besides  other  privileges 
{ArU,  XJV,  X,  5).  Antipater  made  his  eldest  son, 
Phasaelus,  governor  of  Jems,  and  committed  Galilee 
to  the  care  of  his  able  younger  son,  Herod. 

In  40  BC  Herod  succeeded  his  father  as  procu^ 
rator  of  Judaea  by  order  of  the  Rom  Senate,  but  the 

same  year  the  Parthians  under  Pacorus 
tt.  Parthian  and  Barzaphamee  captured  and  plun- 
Liva^on      dered  Jerus  {Ant,  XlV,  xiii,  3.4)  and 

reestablished  Antigonus  {BJ,  I,  xiii, 
13).  Herod  removed  his  family  and  treasures  to 
Massada  and,  having  been  appointed  king  of  Judaea 
by  Antony,  returned,  after  various  adventures,  in 
37  BC.  Assisted  by  Sosius,  the  Rom  proconsul,  he 
took  Jerus  by  storm  after  a  5  months'  siexe;  by  the 
promise  of  liberal  reward  he  restrained  the  soldiers 
from  sacking  the  city  (Ant,  XIV,  xvi,  2-3) . 

During  the  reign  of  this  great  monarch  Jerua  as- 
sumed a  magnificence  surpassing  that  of  all  other  ages. 

In  24  BC  the  king  built  his  vast  palace 
48.  Reign    in  the  upper  city  on  the  southwestern 
of  Herod     hill,  near  where  today  are  the  Turkish 
Great    barracks  and  the  Armenian  Quarter. 
(37-4  BC)    He  rd>uilt  the  fortress  to  the  N.  of  the 

temple — the  andeat  Baria — on  a  great 
scale  with  4  lofty  comer  towers,  and  renamed  it  the 
Antonia  in  honor  of  his  patron.  He  celebrated  games 
in  a  new  theater,  and  constructed  a  hmpodrome 
(BJ,  II,  iii,  1)  or  amphitheater  (Ant,  Xv,  viii,  1). 
He  m\i8t  necesBarily  have  strengthened  and  repiured 
the  walls,  but  such  work  was  outshone  by  the  4 
great  towers  which  he  erected,  Hippicus,  Pharsael 

and  Mariamne,  near  the  present  Jaffa 
44.  Hecod*!  Gate — the  f  oimdations  of  the  first  two 
Great  are  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
BaBdings     present  so-called  "Tower  of  David" — 

and  the  lofty  octwonal  tower,  Psephi- 
nus,  farther  to  the  N.W.  The  development  of 
Herod's  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  temple 
was  commenced  in  19  BC,  but  they  were  not  com- 
pleted tiU  64  AD  (Jn  8  20;  Mt  84  1.2:  Lk  81 
5.6).  The  sanctuary  itself  was  built  by  1,000 
specially  tnuned  priests  within  a  space  of  18  months 
(11-10  BC).  The  conception  was  mapiificent,  and 
resulted  in_  a  mass  of  buildings  of  size  and  b^uty 
far  surpassing  anything  that  had  stood  there  before. 
Practically  aU  the  remains  of  the  foundations  of  the 
temple-enclosure  now  surviving  in  connection  with 
the  Haram  belong  to  this  period.  In  4  BC — the 
year  of  the  Nativity— occumd  the  distuibancea  fol- 
lowing apm  the  aestruction  of  the  GoMrai  £a^ 
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which  Herod  had  erected  over  the  great  gate  of  the 
temple,  and  shortly  afterward  Herod  died,  having 

Ereviously  shut  up  many  of  the  leading  Jews  in  the 
ippodrome  with  orders  that  they  should  be  slain 
wboi  he  passed  away  {BJ,  I,  xxxiii.  6).  The  ac- 
cession of  Archelaus  was  signalized  by  Passover 
riots  which  ended  in  the  death  of  3,000,  an  after- 
result  <tf  the  affair  of  the  Golden  Eagle. 


Tomb  of  David. 

Thinking  that  wder  had  been  restored,  Archelaua 
set  out  for  Rome  to  have  his  title  confirmed.  During 

his  absence  Sabinus,  the  Kom  proc- 
16.  Herod  urator,  by  mismanagement  and  greed, 
Archelaus  raised  the  city  about  his  ears,  and  the 
(4BC-6AD)n^  Paaaover  was  cel^rated  by  a 

massacre,  street  fighting  and  open 
robbery.  Varus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  had 
hastened  to  the  help  of  his  subordinate,  suppressed 
the  rebellion  with  ruthless  seventy  and  crucified 
2,000  Jews.  Archelaus  returned  shortly  afterward  aa 
elhnarch,  an  office  which  he  retained  until  his  exile 
in  6  AD.  During  the  procuratorship  of  Coponiua 
(6-10  AD)  another  Passover  riot  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  aggravating  conduct  of  some  Sa^ 
maritans. 

During  the  procuratorship  of  Pontius  Nate 
(26-37  AD)  there  were  several  disturbances,  cul- 
minating in  a  riot  consequent  upon 

46.  Pontius  his  taking  some  of  the  "corban"^  or 
Pilate  sacred  offerings  of  the  temple  for  the 

construction  of  an  aqueduct  {Ant, 
XVIII,  iii,  2) — ^probably  part  at  least  of  the  "low- 
level  aqueduct^  (see  Vll,  IS,  above).  Herod 
Agrippa  I  inclosed  the  suburln,  which  had  grown 
up  N.  of  the  second  wall  and  of  the  temple,  by  what 
Jos  calls  the  "Thiid  Wall"  (see  V,  above). 

His  son,  King  Agrippa,  built — about  56  AD — a 
latge  addition  to  the  old  Hasmonean  palace,  from 

which  he  could  overlook  the  temple- 

47.  King  area.  This  act  was  a  cause  of  offence 
Agrqpa       to  the  Jews  who  built  a  wall  on  the 

western  boundary  of  the  Inner  Court 
to  shut  off  his  view.  In  the  quarrel  which  ensued 
the  Jews  were  succesrful  in  gaining  the  support  of 
Nero  {Ant,  XX,  viii,  11).  In  64  AD  the  long 
r^uilding  of  the  temple-coxirts,  which  had  been 
begun  in  19  BC,  was  concluded.  The  18,000  work- 
men thrown  out  of  employment  appear  to  have 
been  given  "unemployed  work"  in  "pavii^  the  city 
with  white  Htone"^(/TU,  XX,  ix,  6-7). 

Fhially  the  lon^onouldering  discontent  of  the 
Jews  a^inst  the  ^Romans  burst  forth  into  open 

rebellion  under  the  criminal  incom- 

48.  Ridng  petence  of  Gessius  Florus,  66  AD 
igainst  (Ant,  XX,  xi,  1).  Palaces  and  pub- 
Florus  and  lie  buildings  were  fired  by  the  angered 
Defeat  of  multitude,  and  after  but  two  days' 
GaUos         siege,  the  Antonia  itself  was  captured, 

set  on  fire  and  itfi  garrison  slain  {BJ, 
U,  xm,  6-7) .   CestiuB  Gallus,  hastening  from  Syria, 


was  soon  engaged  in  a  siege  of  the  city.  The  third 
wall  was  captured  and  the  suburb  Bezetha  (q.v.) 
burnt,  but,  when  about  to  renew  the  attack  upon 
the  second  wall,  Gallus  appears  to  have  been  seized 
with  i»anic,  and  his  partial  withdrawal  developed 
into  an  inglorious  retreat  in  which  he  was  pursued 
by  the  Jews  down  the  pass  to  the  Beth-borons  as 
far  as  Antipatris  {BJ,  II,  xix). 

This  victory  cost  the  Jews  dearly  in  the  long  run, 
as  it  led  to  the  campaign  of  Vespasian  and  the 

eventual  cnuhing  of  all  their  national 
49.  The  hopes.  Vespasian  commenced  the  con- 
City  Be-  quest  in  the  north,  and  advanced  by 
sieged  by  slow  and  certain  steps.  Being  recalled 
Titus  to  Rome  as  emperor  in  the  midst  of 

(70  AD)      the  war,  the  work  of  besieging  and 

capturing  the  city  itself  fell  to  his  son 
Titus.  None  of  the  many  calamities  which  had 
happened  to  the  city  are  to  be  compared  with  this 
terrible  siege.  In  none  had  the  city  been  so  mag- 
nificent, its  fortifications  so  powerful,  its  population 
so  crowded.  It  was  Passover  time,  but,  m  addition 
to  the  crowds  assembled  for  this  event,  vast  num- 
bers had  hurried  there,  flying  from  the  advancing 
Rom  army.  The  loss  of^  life  was  enormous;  ref- 
ugees to  Titus  gave  600,000  as  the  niunber  dead 
{BJ,  V,  xiii,  7),  but  tlm  seems  incredible.  The 
total  population  today  within  the  waUs  cannot  be 
more  than  20,000,  and  the  total  population  of 
modem  Jems,  which  covers  a  far  greater  area  tluui 
that  of  those  days,  cannot  at  the  most  liberal  esti- 
mate exceed  80,000.  Three  times  this,  or,  say,  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  seems  to  be  the  utmost  that 
is  credible,  and  many  would  place  the  numbers  at 
far  less. 

The  siege  commenced  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  70 
AD,  and  ended  on  the  8th  of  Elul,  a  total  of  134 
days.   The  city  was  distracted  by 

60.  Party  internal  feuds.  Simon  held  the  upper 
DivisiMiB  and  lower  cities;  John  of  Gischala,  the 
within  tlie  temple  and  "Ophel";  the  Idumaeans, 
Besieged  introduced  by  tne  Zealots,  fought  only 
WaUs  for  themselves,  until  they  relieved  the 

city  of  their  terrors.  Yet  another 
party,  too  weak  to  make  its  counsels  felt,  was  for 
peace  with  Rome,  a  policy  which,  if  taken  in  time, 
would  have  found  in  Titus  a  spirit  of  reason  and 
mercy.  The  miseries  of  the  siege  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  were  at  least  as  much  the 
work  of  the  Jews  themmlves  as  of  their  conquerors. 
On  the  15th  day  of  the  si^  the  third  wall  (Agrip- 
pa's),  which  had  been  but  hastily  finished  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Romans,  was  captured;  the  second 
wall  was  finally  taken  on  the  24th  day;  on  the  72d 
day  the  Antonia  fell,  and  12  days  later  the  daily 
sacrifice  ceased.   On  the  105th  day — the  ominous 

9th  of  Ab — ^the  temple  and  the  lower 

61.  Capture  city  were  biunt,  and  the  last  day 
and  Utter  found  the  whole  city  in  flames.  Only 
Destruction  the  three  great  towers  of  Herod,  Hip- 
of  the  City  picus,  Pharsael  and  Mariamne,  with 

the  western  walls,  were  spared  to  pro- 
tect the  camp  of  the  Xth  L^ion  which  was  len;  to 
guard  the  site,  and  "in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
posterity  what  kind  of  city  it  was  and  how  well 
fortified  ;  the  rest  of  the  city  was  dug  up  to  its 
foundations  {BJ,  VII,  i,  1). 

For  60  years  after  Its  capture  silence  relgna  over  Jenu. 
We  know  that  the  site  oontlnued  to  be  Karrlaoaed,  but 
It  WW  not  to  any  extent  rebuilt.  In  130 
AD  It  was  visited  by  Hadrian,  who  found 
but  few  buUdlogs  Btaodiog.  Two  yean 
later  (132-35  AD)  occurred  the  last  great 
rebellion  of  the  Jews  In  the  uprlslag  of 
Bar-Cocbba  ("son  of  a  star"),  who  was 
encouraged  by  the  rabbi  Aldba.  With 
the  suppression  of  this  last  effort  for  freedom  by  Julius 
Severus,  the  remaining  traces  of  Judaism  were  stamped 
out,  and  it  is  even  aald  (Talm  Jems,  Tadnlth  4)  that  the 
very  site  of  the  temple  was  ploushed  up  by  T.  Aonlui 
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BufuB.  An  altar  ot  Jupiter  wu  placed  upon  the  temple- 
■tte,  had  Jews  were  excluded  from  JeruB  on  pain  of  death. 

In  138  Hadrian  rebuilt  the  city,  giving  It  the  name 
Alia  Capltollna.  The  line  of  the  Southern  wall  of  iBlla 
was  probably  determined  by  the  southern 
M  Tbdrlftft  fortlncatlon  of  the  great  Rom  legionary 
■a.  nmuwu  jj^mp  qq  (he  western  (southwestern)  hill, 
Builds  aod  It  U  probable  that  It  was  the  Renjerai 

JBJJti  Uoe  of  the  existing  southern  wall.    At  any 

r>a<t»nll«a  ntto,  wc  know  that  the  area  occupied  by 
MpiBHUW  coenaculum  and  the  traditional '  ■  Tomb 

of  David*'  was  outside  the  walla  In  the 
4th  cent.  An  equestoian  statue  of  Hadrian  was  placed 
on  the  Bita  ot  the  "Holy  of  Holies"  (Jerome,  Comm.  on 
Isa  S  8:  Mt  84  15).  An  Inscription  now  existing  In 
the  soutiiem  wall  of  the  tempte-area.  la  which  occurs  the 
name  ot  Hadrian,  may  have  oelonged  to  this  monument, 
while  a  stone  head,  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerus  some  40  years  ago,  mav  have  belonged  to  the 
statue.  Either  Hadrian  himself,  or  one  of  the  Antoolne 
emperors,  erected  a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  northwestern 
hill,  where  subsequently  was  built  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  (Euseb.,  Life  of  Conitanline,  III,  30). 
The  habit  of  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sites,  which  appears 
to  have  had  its  roots  far  bacli  In  the  2d  cent,  (see  Turner, 
Journal  of  Theological  Studie*.  I,  651,  quoted  by  Sanday, 
Sacred  Sitee  of  the  Ooepel;  75-76),  seems  to  have  Increas- 
ingly Nourished  In  the  next  two  centuries;  beyond  this 
we  know  little  of  the  dty. 

In  333  AD,  by  order  of  Constantlne,  the  new  chiirch 
of  the  Anastasis,  marking  the  supposed  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  was  b^un.  The  traditioos 
64.  Conatsn-  rep*"llnK  this  site  and  the  Holy  Cross 
tT*  -a  -ij-  alleged  to  have  been  found  there,  are  re- 
nne  UUUOS  corded  some  time  after  the  events  and  are 
tile  Church  of  doubtful  veracity.  The  building  must 
of  the  have  been  magnincent,  and  covered  a 

*  I.  i_  considerably  larger  area  than  that  of  the 
Anastasis  existing  churvh.  In  362  Julian  is  said  to 
have  attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple,  but 
Qie  voric  was  Interrupted  or  an  explodon.  The  story  Is 
doubtful. 

At  some  uncertain  date  before  450  the  coenaculum  and 
"Chiu^  ot  the  Holy  ZIon"  were  incorporated  within  the 
walls.  This  is  the  condition  depicted  In  the  Madeba 
Mosaic  and  also  that  described  by  Eucherius  who,  writing 
between  345-60  AD,  states  that  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
"now  nicelvea  within  Itself  Mt.  Zlon,  which  was  once 
outside,  and  which,  lying  on  the  southern  side,  overhangs 
the  city  like  a  citadel."  It  Is  possible  this  was  the  work 
of  the  emperor  Valenttnian  who  is  known  to  have  done 
some  reconstruction  of  the  walls. 

In  460  the  empress  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Theodoslns 
II,  took  up  her  residence  In  Jems  and  rebuilt  the  walls 

upon  their  ancient  lines,  bringing  the 
RR  Th*  wlu>le  of  the  southwestern  hill,  as  well  as 
2?*  the  Pool  of  SUoam.  within  the  circuit 

ISmpSttB  (Evagarius,  ffitt.  Bcelet.,  I,  22).  At  any 
Btiaoiijl  rate,  this  inclusion  of  the  pool  existed  In 
DaIuiIIiIm  the  waUs  described  by  Antoninus  Martyr 
^  TTT  «  In  660  AD.  and  It  is  confirmed  by  Bliss's 
me  WalU     ^rork  (see  above  VI.  4).    She  abo  built 

the  chtuxh  of  St.  Stephen,  that  at  the  Pool 
of  Slloam  and  others. 

The  emperor  Justinian,  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
ot  the  Christian  builders,  erected  the  great  Church  of 

St.  Mary,  the  remains  of  which  are  now 
M  TtiRtin-  c<Hisidered  by  some  authorities  to  be  In- 
vw.  JU0UU  corpora  ted  in  the  el  A^a  Mosoue;  he  built 
un  also  a  "Church  of   St.  Sophia"  in  the 

"PnBtorium."l.e.  on  the  site  of  the  Antonla 
tee,  hovever^BATOBiuM),  and  a  hospital  to  the  W.  ot 
the  tenwie.  The  site  ot  the  temple  itselt  appears  to  have 
renialnetl  In  ruins  down  to  the  7tn  cent. 

In  014  Pal  was  conquered  by  the  Pera 
mn  Chosroes  II,  and  the  Jerus  churches,  Indud- 

Vf,  cno»-  log  (Jut  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  de- 
roes  II  stroyed,  an  event  which  did  much  to  prepare 
Captures  the  way  tor  the  Moslem  architects  of  naif 
4,v  J^fij^  a  century  later,  who  freely  used  tbecolumns 
ine  \^ixy  these  ruined  churches  In  the  building  of 

the  "  Dome  of  the  Rock." 
In  629  Heradeus,  having  meanwhile  made  peace  with 
die  succeeaor  of  Chosroes  TI,  reached  Jerus  In  triimiph, 

bearing  back  the  captured  fragment  of  the 
M  TT-«.  cross.  He  entered  the  city  through  the 
OD.  ueiac-  "Giolden  Gate,"  which  Indeed  Is  beUeved 
lens  Enters  by  many  to  have  reached  Itspresent  form 
It  In  through  his  restorations.    The  triumph 

of  Christendom  was  but  short.  Seven 
inunqu       years  earlier  had  occurred  the  historic 

night  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  (the 
Hei^),  and  In  637  the  victorious  followers  ot  the 
Prophet  appeared  in  the  Holy  City.  After  a  short  siege. 
It  cajdtulated,  but  the  khalif  Omar  treated  the  Christians 

with  generous  mercy.  The  ChriBtlan  sites 
Bfl,  Clem-  were  spared,  but  upon  the  temple-slte, 
«•»  A«  which  up  to  this  had  apparently  been  oc- 
S"**r  "*  cupled  by  no  ImportaDt  Christian  building 
Omar  but  was  of  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  Mos- 

lems through  Mohammed's  alleged  visions 
then, »  wooden  mosque  ma  erected,  capable  <^  aooom- 
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modatlnx  3,000  worshippers.  This  was  replaced  In  691 
AD  by  the  magnlfloent  Kubbtt  t  Sahrah,  or  ^'  Dome  ot  the 
Rock,^ '  built  by  'Abd'vl  Malekj/Oia  fOth  UAlit.  For  some 
centuries  the  relations  ot  the  Christians  and  Moslems  v< 
pear  to  have  been  friendly:  the  historian  el  Muhaddetti, 
writing  In  986,  describes  the  Christians  and  Jews  as 
having  the  upper  hand  in  Jerus.  In  969  Pal  passed  Into 
the  power  of  the  Bgyp  dynasty,  and  In  1010  her  ruler, 
the  mad  Hakim,  burnt  many  of  the  churches,  which,  how- 
ever, were  restored  in  a  poor  way. 

In  1077  Isar  el  Atsis.  a  leader  ot  the  SelJuk  TuHib  con- 
quered Pal  from  the  N.,  drove  out  the  Egyptians  aiid 
massacred  3,000  ot  the  Innabltauta  of 
Jerus.     The  cruelty  of  the  Turks — ^In 
contrast,  be  It  noted,  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Arab  Moslems — was  the  Immediate 
cause  tA  the  Crusades.    In  1008  the  dty 
was  retaken  by  the  Egyp  Arabs,  and  the 
following  year  was  agMn  captured  after 
a  40  days'  seige  bv  the  soldiers  of  tAie  First 
Crusade,  and  Qootrey  de  Bouillon  became 
the  first  Ung.  Great  building  actdvtty  marited  the  next 
80  pesctful  years  of  Lat  rule:   numbers  of  churches 
were  built,  but,  until  toward  the  end  ot 

MP__  this  period,  the  walls  were  neglected.  In 
\  «  1177  they  were  repaired,  but  10  years 
saders  Cap-  later  failed  to  resist  the  anas  of  the  vlc- 
ture  the  torlous  Saladln.  The  dty  surrendered,  but 
r<;^ iiua  the  Inhabitants  were  spared.  In  1192 
Uliy  in  lUWV  aaladhi  repaired  the  walls,  but  In  1219 
they  were  dismantled  by  orders  ot  the  sul- 
tan of  Damascus.  In  1229  the  emperor  Frederick  II  of 
Germany  obtained  the  Holy  City  by  treaty,  on  condition 
that  he  did  not  restore  the  fortlScatlons,  a  stipulation 
which,  being  broken  by  the  Inhabitants  10  years  later, 
brought  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  emir  ot 
Kerak.  Nevertheless,  In  1243  the  dty  was  again  restored 
to  the  Christians  uaconditiooally. 

The  following  year,  however,  the  Khari simian  Tartars 
— a  wild,  savage  horde  from  Central  Asia — burst  Into 
Pal,  carrying  destruction  before  them; 
they  seised  Jerus,  massacred  the  people, 
and  rifled  the  tombs  of  the  Lat  kings. 
Three  years  later  they  were  ejected  from 
Pal  by  the  Egyptians  who  In  their  turn 
retained  It  until,  in  1617,  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  still 
hold  It.   The  greatest  ot  their  sultans,  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent,  biSlt  the  present  walla  in  1642.   In  1832 
Mohammed  All  with  his  i^yp  forces  came 

Mrtttnman  *bA  Captured  the  dty,  but  2  years  later 
.  Uttoman  ^  /,i^Mn  roee  against  his  rule  and  for 
Turks  Od-  a  time  actually  gdned  possession  ot  the 
X^in  tiie  citiy,  except  the  citadel,  making  th^ 
r*i4*i«iRiir  entrance  through  the  main  drain.  The 
U^mieif  besieged  dtadei  was  relieved  by  the  arrival 
ot  Ibrahim  Pasha  from  Egypt  with  reln- 
forcements.  The  dty  and  land  were  restored  to  the 
Ottoman  Turks  by  the  Great  Powers  In  1840. 

X.  Modmm  Jmrum^am. — The  modem  dty  ot  Jerus  has 
about  76,000  Inhabitants,  ot  whom  over  two-thirds  are 
Jews.  Until  about  50  years  ago  the  dty 
1  Temand  ^™  omflned  within  Its  16th-cent.  walls, 
wiZ^mlmM  ^  doors  ot  Its  gates  locked  every  night, 
monism  and  even  here  there  were  considerable 
areas  unoccupied.  Since  then,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  25  years,  there  has  beni  a 
rapid  growth  of  suburbs  to  the  N.,  N.W.,  and  W.  of 
the  old  dty.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  steady 
stream  ot  Immigrant  Jews  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  particularly  trom  Russia,  Roumanla,  Yemln, 
Persia.  Bokhara,  the  Caucasus,  and  trom  all  parts  of  the 
Turidsh  empire.  This  Influx  of  Jews,  a  large  proportion 
ot  whom  ue  extremely  poor,  has  led  to  settlements  or 
"colonies"  ot  various  dasses  of  Jews  being  erected  all 
over  the  plateau  to  the  N. — an  area  never  built  upon 
before — but  also  on  otiier  sides  ot  the  dty.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Bokhara  Colony,  which  has  some  fine 
buildings  and  occupies  a  lotty  utd  saluMous  situatton, 
most  m  the  settlements  are  mean  cottages  or  ugly  alme- 
houses.  With  the  exception  of  a  couple  ot  fiaqiltals, 
there  Is  no  Jewish  public  building  of  uoy  ardiltectural 
pretensions.  The  ^'^ooiat"  moventent,  which  has 
drawn  so  many  Jews  to  Jems,  cannot  be  called  a  suc- 
cess, as  tar  as  this  dty  is  oonoemed,  as  13ie  settlers  and 
their  children  as  a  rule  either  steadily  deterkmte  physi- 
cally and  morally — from  constant  attadis  of  mahurte. 
combined  with  imupeHsm  and  want  of  work — or,  In  the 
case  of  the  energeno  and  enlightened,  they  emigrate — 
to  Ammica  esp.;  this  emigration  has  been  mudi  stinm- 
lated  ot  late  by  the  new  utw  whereby  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians must  now.  like  Moslems,  do  military  service. 

The  foreign  Christian  population  represents  all  na- 
tions and  aU  sects;  the  Roman  church  Is  rapidly  sur- 
passing all  other  sects  or  religions  In  the  Importance  ot 
their  buildings.  The  Russians  are  well  represented  by 
their  extensive  enclosure,  which  Indudes  a  large  cathe- 
dral, a  boapital.  extensive  hospice  in  several  blocks,  and 
a  handsome  residence  tor  the  consul-general,  and  by 
the  churchee  and  other  buildings  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  Germans  have  a  successful  colony  belonging  to  the 
"  Temple"  sect  to  the  W,  of  Jems  near  the  nUway  sta- 
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tioQ,  Mid  are  worthily  represented  hjr  several  huidaome 
buildings,  e.g.  the  Protestaat "  Ohurcn  of  the  Redeemer," 
built  on  the  site  »nd  on  the  ground  plan  of  a  fine  church 
belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  new  (Roman 
CatboUc)  Church  of  the  Dormitlon  on  "Mount  Zlon," 
with  an  adjoining  Benedictine  convent,  a  very  handsome 
Roman  Oathollc  hospice  outside  the  Damascus  Gate, 
the  Kalaerln  Augusta  Victoria  Sanatorium  on  the  Mount 
of  OUtos,  and  a  Protestant  Johannitsr  Hospice  in  the  city, 
a  large  general  hospital  and  a  leper  hospital,  a  consulate 
and  two  large  schools.  In  Influence,  both  secular  and 
rellgloiis,  the  Oermans  have  rapidly  gained  ground  in  the 
last  2  decades.  British  influence  nas  much  diminished, 
idatively.  Tlie  British  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  belonging 
(o  (he  '^Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,'*  the  Eng. 

Mission  Hospital,  belonging  to  the  London 
C.r*hrlsH«n  Society,  the  Bishop  Oobat's  School 

^CATlsnan  ^        College  connected  with  the 

Buildings  Church  Missionary  Society.  3  Anglican 
tnd  churches,   of   which  the  handsome  St. 

iw,o4i*wm*tnna  George's  Collegiate  Church  adjoins  the  re- 
insnmnoilS  gidonoe  of  the  Anglican  bishop,  and  a  few 

smalt  schools  comprise  the  extent  of  public 
bondings  connected  with  British  societies.  Prance  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  are  worthily  represented  by 


talked -of  improvements.  There  are  Dumerous  hotels, 
besides  extensive  accommodations  In  the  religious  hos- 
pices, and  no  less  tluui  15  hospitals  and  asylums. 

LiTBB&TOBB. — This  Is  enormous,  but  of  very  unequal 
value  and  much  of  It  out  of  date.  For  aii  purposes  the 
best  book  of  reference  Is  Jerut  from  th«  Earliett  Tima 
to  AD  70,  2  vols,  by  Prindpal  G.  A.  Smith.  It  contains 
references  to  all  the  lit.  'To  this  book  and  to  its  author 
It  Is  impossible  for  the  present  writer  adequately  to  ex- 
press hfa  Indebtedness,  and  no  attempt  at  acknowledg- 
ment in  detail  has  been  made  In  this  art.  In  supple- 
ment of  the  above,  J«rua,  by  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  and 
Jtrut  in  Bible  Timaa,  by  Professor  Lewis  B.  Paton,  will 
be  found  useful.  The  latter  Is  a  condensed  account,  esp. 
valuable  for  iU  illustrations  and  Its  copious  references. 
Of  the  arts.  In  the  recent  Bible  Dfctionariee  on  Jerus, 
that  by  Conder  in  HDB  Is  perhaps  the  most  valuable. 


Of  guide-books,  Baedeker's  Guideto  Pal  and  Syria  (IDll), 
by  Socin  and  Benzinger,  and  Bamabe  Meutermann's 
(R.C.)  ;^«u>  Guide  to  th*  Hoi]/  Land  (1909),  will  be  foimd 


useful:  also  Hanauer's  Walk*  about  Jerut^ 

Oa  Geology,   Climate    and  Water-supply: 
"Memoir  on  Physical  Geography  and  Oeor 
Uaa  Petraea.  Pil.  and  Adjoiiiuig  ZHsMcts, 
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the  Dominican  monastery  and  seminary  connected  with 
the  handsome  church  of  St.  Stephen — rebuilt  on  the  plan 
of  an  old  Clirlstlan  church — by  tlie  Batisbon  (Jesuit) 
Schools,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  the  hospice  and  Church 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  monastery  and  seminary  of  the 
"white  fathers  '  or  Prirea  da  la  mtiMOn  alairiettne, 
whose  headquarters  center  round  the  beautifully  re- 
stored Church  of  St.  Anne.  Not  ter  from  here  are  the 
convent  and  school  of  the  Baw  d*  Bion.  at  the  Ecce 
Homo  Church.  Also  Inside  the  waUs  near  the  New 
Gate  is  the  residence  of  the  Lat  Patriarch — a  cardinal 
of  the  Church  of  Rome — with  a  church,  the  school  of 
tlie  Frtret  d»  la  doetrina  ehritienne,  and  the  schools,  hospi- 
tal and  convent  of  the  Frandscans.  who  are  recognized 
among  their  oorellgionists  as  the  "parish  priests"  In  the 
dty.  navlng  been  established  there  longer  than  the 
numerous  other  orders. 

All  the  Tartoua  nationalities  are  under  their  respective 
consuls  and  enjoy  extra-territorial  rights.  Besides  the 
Turkish  post-omce,  which  is  very  Inefficiently  managed, 
tte  Anstnans,  Oermans,  French,  Russians  and  Italians 
■U  have  poflfrK>fflceB  open  to  all,  with  special  "Lievant" 
stamps.  The  American  mall  Is  delivered  at  the  French 
post-ofBce.  There  are  four  chief  banks,  French,  Ger- 
man, Ottoman  and  Anglo-Pal  (Jewish).  As  may  be 
sappoaed,  on  account  of  the  demand  for  land  for  Jewish 
setuements  or  for  Christian  schools  or  convents,  the 
price  at  such  property  has  risen  enormously.  Unfortu- 
nately in  recent  years  all  owners  of  land — and  Moslems 
have  not  heea.  slow  to  oops  the  foreigners — have  taken 
to  Inclosing  their  property  with  high  and  unsightiy  walls. 
greaUy  spoQlng  both  the  walks  around  the  city  and  the 
pnnects  from  many  points  of  view.  The  increased 
devfllopment  of  carnage  traffic  has  led  to  considerable 
dost  In  the  dry  season,  and  mud  In  winter,  as  the  roads 
are  metaled  with  very  soft  limestone.  The  Jerus-Jafla 
BaDwv  ^  companv) ,  M  miles  long,  which  was  opened 
la  ISra,  oaa  steadily  Increased  Its  traffic  year  by  year, 
•ad  is  now  a  very  paying  concern.  There  is  no  real 
municipal  water-supply,  and  no  puUlc  sewers  for  the 
new  suburbs — thoogh  the  old  dty  u  drained  by  a  leaking. 
fU-constnicted  mediaeval  sewer,  which  opens  Just  below 
ti»  Jewish  settlement  In  the  Kldron  and  runs  down  the 
Widg  m»  SAr.  A  water-supply,  new  sewers,  electric 
trams  and  elecMe  Ughta  for  the  streets,  are  all  much- 


Blankenbom." Geology  of  the  NearerEnvironsof  Jerus," 
ZDPV,  190S;  Chaplin,  "Climate  of  Jerus."  PSP3, 
1883;  Glalsher.  "MeteoroL  Observations  In  Pal,"  speciai 
pamphlet  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund;  HUde^ 
Bcheld,  "Die  NlederschlsgsverhUtnisse  Pal  In  alter 
u.  neuer  Zelt."  ZDPV  (1902):  Huntington,  Pol  and  IU 
Tran»formation  (191 1) :  Andrew  Watt,  "  Climate  In 
Hebron,"  etc.  Journal  of  the  Seottiik  Mttecrologieat  So- 
eietv  (1900-11):  Schick.  "Die  Wasserversorgung  der 
Stadt  Jerus,"  ZDPV.  1878:  WOson  "Water  Supply  of 
Jerus."  Praeetdingt  of  thw  Vittoria  IntHttUm,  1906;  Mas- 
terman,  in  SIF,  1905. 

On  Archaeology  and  Topography:  PBP,  vol  on 
JtTut,  with  accompanying  maps  and  plans;  Clermonl- 
Ganneau,  Arehatotogieat  RMtarehtt,  I,  1899  IPBP); 
William,  Holy  Cilv  (1849);  Robinson,  Bib.  Rttearektt 
(1856);  Wilson,  Recovtrif  of  Jtrua  (1871);  Warren 
Underground  Jeru*  (1876);  Vincent.  Underground  Jo- 
ru*al«>n(1911);  Guthe,  "Ausgrabungen  in  Jerus,"  ZDPV, 
V;  Bliss  and  Dickie.  Exeavationt  in  Jeru*  (1894-97); 
Sanday.  5acr«d  Site*  of  tht  OoepeU  (1903);  MitcheU, 
"The  Wall  of  Jerus  according  to  the  Book  of  Neh,'' 
JBL  (1903):  Wilson.  Oolgotha  and  tht  Holy  Stvulehrt 

S1906);  Kuemmel,  Materialien  >.  Topographic  de*  alien 
erua;  also  numerous  reports  In  the  PBPS;  Zeileehri/t 
dee  deulMchen  Pal  Vereint;  and  the  Revue  bibUaue. 

On  History:  besides  Bible,  Apoc,  works  of  Jos.  and 
Hiitory  of  Tadtus:  Besant  and  Palmer.  Hittory  of  Jeru*: 
Conder,  J udai  Maceabaeut  and  Latin  Kingdom  o/ 
Jerut;  Le  Strange,  Pal  under  the  Moslem*  (1890):  C.  F. 
Kent,  BihliciU  Qeomviky  and  Hittory  (1911).  Bevan. 
Jeru*  undsriAo  BioK-Priett;  Watstm.  The  Story  of  Jerut, 

  E.  W.  G.  Mabterman 

J^nSALEM,  NEW  CLpowaXlip,  kouv^,  Hie- 
rouaaJhn  kairit):  This  name  occurs  in  Rev  31  2 
(ver  10,  "holy  city")-  The  conception  Is  based  on 
prophecies  which  predict  a  glorious  future  to  Jems 
a't^  the  jud^ent  (Isa  68  1).  In  Rev,  however, 
it  ia  not  descnptive  of  any  actual  locality  on  earth, 
but  aUegorically  depicts  the  final  state  of  the 
church  ("the  bride/'  "the  wife  of  the  Lamb,"  21 
2,9),  when  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  shall 
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have  come  into  being.  The  picture  is  drawn  from 
a  twofold  point  of  view:  the  new  Jems  is  a  restora- 
tion of  Paradise  (31  6;  22  1.2.14);  it  is  also  the 
ideal  of  the  theocracy  realized  (SI  3.12.14.22).  The 
latter  viewpoint  explains  the  peculiar  representar 
tion  that  the  city  descends  "out  of  heaven  from 
God"  (31  2.10),  which  characterizes  it  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  product  of  God's  Buponatural  work- 
maDshi{>,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  culmination 
ot  the  historic  process  of  redemptifm.  In  other  NT 
pasa^es,  where  the  theocratic  point  of  view  is  less 
prominent,  the  antitypical  Jerua  appears  as  having 
its  seat  in  heaven  instead  of,  as  here,  coming  down 
from  heaven  to  earth  (cf  Gal  4  26;  He  11  10;  12 
22).   See  also  Revbution  of  John. 

  .  Gebrhardus  Voa 

JER7SHA,  jfr-roo'aha  (Wpll*;,  yrUsha',  "taken 
possession  of,"  i.e.  "married"):  In  2  K  16  33=> 
"Jerushah"  (H^n'),  y'rush&h,  same  meaning)  of 
2  Ch  27  1,  the  mother  of  King  Jotham  of  Judah. 
Zadok  was  her  father's  name:  he  may  be  the  miest 
of  1  Ch  6  12  (H^  S  38). 

JESHAIAH,  iS-flhft'ya>  i^'a  a^]  IH^yi^^ ,  yaha'- 
yOhH;  [b]  T\'l^1,  ysha'pah,  "deliverance  of  Jeh"; 
[2]  [3]  below  have  form  |a],  the  others  form  [&]) : 

(1)  Son  of  Hananian,  and  grandson  of  Zerub- 
babel,  according  to  1  Ch  S  21,  AV  "Jesaiah." 

But  commenteton  follow-  Heb  (and  RVm)  tn  the  first 
part  of  the  verse,  and  LXX,  Vulg.  Syr  in  the  second  part, 
thus  raadloK,  "And  the  sou  of  Haoanlah  (wasl  Pel&tlah, 
and  Jeehalfth  [was]  his  bod,  wad  Aman  his  son,  etc,  thus 
making  J.  a  gnndson  of  Hananlah. 

(2)  A  "son"  of  Jedudiun,  and  like  him  a  temple 
muaiciaQ:  head  of  the  fanuly  of  that  name  (1  Qi 
26  3.15). 

0)  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shelemoth,  one  of 
David's  treasurers  (1  Ch  26  25). 

(4)  A  descendant  of  Elam;  he  went  mth  Ezra 
from  Babylon  to  Jems  (Ezr  8  7)«*"Jeaias"  (RV), 
"Josiaa"  (AV),  1  Esd  8  33. 

(5)  A  descendant  of  Merari  and  a  contemporary 
of  Ezra  (Ezr  6  19)="0saias"  of  1  Esd  8  48. 

(6)  A  Benjamite  (Neh  11  7),  AV  "Jesaiah." 

David  Fbancis  Roberts 
JESHAITAH,  jesh'ap^ia,  j6-sha'na  (H^l^';-  yahd- 
nSh):  A  town  named  with  Bethel  and  Ephron 
among  the  places  taken  by  Abijah  from  JeroDoam 
(2  Ch  13  10).  Most  scbolfUB  are  agreed  that 
same  name  should  be  read  instead  of  T^?, 
horthen,  in  1  S  7  12.  It  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Iffdmi  ladTuu,  of  Jos  (Anl,  XIV,  xv,  12).  It  is 
represented  b^  the  modem  *Ain  Sinia,  3^  miles  N. 
of  Bethel,  with  a  Sfmng  and  interesting  ancient 
remains. 

JESHARELAH,  jesh-a-re'la  Cn>Sn'^ .  ysar'ildk, 
meaning  doubtful):  One  of  the  (or  probably  a 
family  of)  Levitical  muacians  (1  Ch  36  14),  called 
"Asharelah"  in  ver  2.  The  names  should  be 
written  "Asarelah"  and  "Jeearelah." 

JESHEBEAB,  j&^heb'^  PifW.>  yesh^h'ebh, 
meaning  uncertain) :  A  Levite  of  the  14th  course  (1 
Ch  24  13).  Kittel  and  Gray  (HPN,  24)  read  with 
LXX,  Aj  "Ishbaal";  the  name  is  omitted  in  LXX, 
B,  aiul  the  change  in  MT  as  well  as  the  omission  in 
LXX  may  be  due  to  the  word  ba*al  ffamtng  part 
of  the  name.  Cf  Jbrttbbsshbth. 

JESHER,  je'shSr'  O't^-,  V&ft«r,  or  1^^,  yesher, 
"uprightness"):  A  son  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  2  18). 

JSSHIMOIT,  jS-ehS'mon,  jesh'i-mon  Cp'^^n , 
ha-yahlmdn,  "the  desert,"  and  in  RV  so  tr^;  but 
in  AV,  Nu  21  20;  28  28;  1  S  28  19.24;  28  1.3, 
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"Jeshimon"  as  a  place-name.  In  Nu  LXX  reads 
^ lpi»u>t, AS  ^«7no8,  "the desert";  inl  S  LXX  reads 
'I<ovai|uSv,  Ie$»aim6n):  In  these  passages  probably 
two  districts  are  referred  to;  (1)  The  "desert"  N. 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  overlooked  from  I^^ah 
(Nu  81  20;  23  28).  This  is  the  bare  and  sterile 
land,  saturated  with  salt,  lyiiu  on  each  mds  of  the 
Jordan  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  vnae  for  miles  practi- 
cally no  vegetable  life  can  exist.  (2)  The  sterile 
plateau  W.  of  the  steep  cliffs  bordering  the  western 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  between  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Judaean  hills,  where  thousands  of  Bed- 
oum  live  and  herd  their  flocks,  and  the  more  fertile 
borders  of  the  sea  with  their  oases  (M  in  Feskkhah, 
'Ain  Jidy,  etc),  is  a  broad  strip  of  utterly  waterless 
land,  the  soft  chalky  hills  of  which  are,  for  all  but  a 
few  short  wee^  destitute  (tf  practically  any  TKeta> 
tion.  The  Hill  of  Hachilah  was  on  the  edge  ofthis 
deseH  (1  S  28  10:  86  1.3),  and  the  Arabali  was  to 
its  south  (1  S  28  24).  It  is  possible  that  the  refer- 
ences in  Nu  may  also  apply  to  this  r^on. 

The  word  "Jeshimon"  (^yahlmdn)  is  often  used  as 
a  common  noun  in  refemng  to  the  desert  of  Sinai 
(Dt  32  10;  Ps  78  40;  IW  14;  Isa  48  10,  etc), 
and  except  in  the  first  two  of  these  references,  when 
we  have  "wilderness,"  it  is  always  tr^  "desert." 
Although  used  in  7  passages  in  poetiud  parallelism 
to  fRtdnMr,  tr^  "wilderness,"  it  realty  means  a 
much  more  hopeless  place;  in  a  midabdr  imtmuJ^ 
can  be  pastured,  but  a  yahlmOn  is  a  desolate  waste. 

E.  W.  G.  Masteruan 

JESmSHAI,  je-ehish'irl  CV^,,  yshiahay, 
"aged"):  A Qadite chief  (and family?)  (1  Ch  6  14). 

JESHOHAIAH,  je8h-«-hft'ya,  jesh-&-hI'a  (n^nnn*^, 
meaning  unknown):  A  prince  in  Simem 

JESHUA,  jesh'd-a,  JESHUAH,  j&^ha'a  (7^. 
weBftil"*,  "Jeh  is  ddiverance"  or  "opulence";  cf 
Joshua): 

(1)  AV  "Jeshuah."  head  of  the  9th  course  of 
priests,  and  possibly  of  "the  house  of  Jeehua" 
(1  Ch  84  11;  Ezr  3  36;  Neh  7  30). 

(2)  A  Levite  of  Hezekiah's  time  (2  Ch  81  15). 

(3)  Son  of  Jozadak— Joshua  the  high  priest  (Ezr 
2  2;  3  2.8;  4  3;  6  2;  10  18:  Neh  7  7:  12  1.7.10. 
26);  see  Joshua  (4) -"Jesus**  (1  Esd  9  48  and  Sir 
49  12). 

(4)  A  man  of  Pahatli-mo(U>,  some  of  whose  de- 
scendants returned  from  Babylon  to  Jerus  with 
Zembbabel  (Ezr  2  6;  Neh  7  11) -"Jesus"  (1  Ead 
6  8). 

(5)  Head  of  a  Levitical  house  which  had  over* 
sight  of  the  workmen  in  the  temple  (Ezr  2  40; 
8  0;  Neh  7  43).  He  is  mentioned  agam  in  Neh 
8  7  as  taking  part  in  explaining  the  Torah  to  the 
people,  in  9  4i  (cf  12  8)  as  leading  in  the  wor- 
ship, and  in  10  0  (Heb  10)  as  seating  the  covenant; 
this  J.  is  called  son  of  Azaniali  (Neh  10  0).  To 
these  references  should  be  added  probably  Neh  12 
24,  where  commentators  read,  "Jeshua,  Binnui,  Kad- 
miel"  for  "Jeshua  the  son  of  Kadmiel."  Perhaps 
Jozabad  (Ezr  8  33)  is  a  "son"  of  this  same  Jeshua; 
cf  Ezr  8  33=  1  Esd  8  63,  where  AV  is  "Jesu,"  RV 
"Jesus."  He  is  thesame  as  Jeasue  (AV),  Jesus  (RV) 
(1  Esd  6  26). 

(6)  Father  of  Ezer,  a  repairer  of  the  wall  (Neh 
8  10). 

(7)  Joshua,  son  of  Nun  (Neh  8  17)  (q.v.). 

David  Francis  Roberto 
JESHTTA,  jesh'A-a,  j^ha'aCTI^i  yithHf*):  A 
place  occupied  by  the  children  of  Judah  after  their 
return  from  captivity  (Neh  11  26),  evidently,  from 
the  places  named  with  it,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Judah. 
It  may  correspond  with  the  Shema  of  Joeh  16  26, 
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and  poatdbly  to  the  Sheba  of  10  2.  The  site  mav 
be  Khirbet  Sd^toek,  a  ruin  upon  a  prominent  hill, 
TeU  es  Sa'weh  12  inileB  E.N.E.  of  Beersheba.  The 
hill  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  large  bloeka  of  atone. 
PBF,  III,  409-10,  Sh  XXV. 

JESHURUN,  jS-BhQ'nm,  jesh'ft-run  Q^y&l , 
yghttrun,  "upright  one,"  Dt  83  15;  88  5.26;  Isa 
44  2):  LXX  tr-  it  "the  beloved  one"  (tyaxij^i 
igapim6noa,  the  perf.  part,  passive  of  agapdn),  ana 
in  In  44  2  adds  "Israel";  Tulg  has  dOutm  in  Dt 
8S  15,  elsewhere  racfunnnu;  Aq.,  %mm.,  Theod. 
have  "upright."  For  the  form,  Duhm  eompares 
•pb^y,  rftAuifln,  Zebulun.  (1)  The  name  used  to 
be  explained  as  a  diminutive  form,  a  pet  name, 
and  some,  e.g.  Comill,  Schultz  {OT  Theol,  ET,  II, 
29,  n.l2J  stul  explun  it  so^  "the  righteous  little 
people."  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  ending 
•an  had  a  diminutive  force.  (2)  Most  modems  take 
it  as  a  poetical  or  ideal  title  of  Israel,  derived  from 
,  yiish&r,  "upr^t";  it  is  held  to  contwn  a  tacit 
reference  to  the  word  Israel  (b^^l,  yiar&'et),  of 
which  the  first  three  consonants  are  almost  the  same 
as  those  of  "Jeshurun";  in  Nu  28  10  the  term  "the 
righteous  ones'*  (□''11)?'?,  yshdrim)  is  supposed  to 
cont^n  a  similar  reference.  Most  commentators 
compare  also  "the  Book  of  Jashar,"  and  it  has  been 
held  that  "Jashar"  is  similarly  a  name  by  which 
Israel  is  called.   See  Jabhak. 

FoUowing  Bacher  {ZATW,  1885,  161  fT),  com- 
mentators  hold  that  in  Isa  tiiis  new  name,  a  coina^ 
due  to  the  auUior  Second  Isaiab  and  adopted  m 
Dt,  stands  in  contrast  to  Jacob,  "the  supp&nter," 
as  his  name  was  explained  by  the  Hebrews  (cf  Hos 
13  2-4).  Israel  is  here  fpven  a  new  name,  "the 
upright,  pious  one,"  and  with  the  new  name  goes  a 
now  chance  in  hfe,  to  live  up  to  its  meaning.  Driver 
{Dt,  361)  says  that  in  Dt  33  15  "where  the  context 
is  of  declension  from  its  ideal  [it  is]  applied  reproach- 
fully. 'Nomen  Recti  fro  laraele  ponens,  ironice 
eos  perstrin^t  qui  a  rectitudine  defeoerant  (Calv.). 
Ebewhere  it  is  used  as  a  title  of  honor."  AV  has 
"Jcflurun"  in  Isa  44  2. 

David  Franob  Roberts 
JBSUH,  jfr^Ta  (1  Ch  28  20  AV).   See  IssmAH. 

JESUS,  jg-sl'as  C^^>  /esfas;  AV  Josias 
(1  Esd  8  33]):  Corresponding  to  Jeshaiah,  son  of 
Athaliah  (Esr  8  7). 

JESmiEL,  j6-sim'i-el  CbSTp-iiT;,  yalmi'el,  "God 
establishes"):  A  prince  of  Simeon  (1  Ch  4  36). 

JESSE,  jes'6  CV"],  yiahay,  meaning  doubtful; 
according  to  Gesenius  it="wealthy";  Olshausen, 
Gram.,  5|277f,  conjectures  TV)  ID"}.,  yesh  yOh,  "Jeh 
ensts";  Wellhausen  [1  S  14  49]  expUuns  it  as 
"TTJ^,  'ilbklshay  [see  Abishai];  'Iwo-at,  leasai; 
Ruth  4  17.22;  1  S  16;  17;  30  :  33  ;  36  10:  2  S 
ao  1:  28  1;  1  K  12  16;  1  Ch  10  14;  13  18; 
Fa  72  20:  Isa  11  1.10  [-Rom  U  12]);  Mt  1  5.6- 
Acts  18  22) :  Son  of  Obed,  grandson  of  Boaz,  ana 
father  of  Yiag  Itevid.  The  grouping  of  the  refer- 
ences to  J.  in  1  S  is  bound  up  witn  that  of  the 
grouping  of  the  whole  narrative  of  David  and  Saul. 
iSee  Sauuel,  Books  of.  There  seem  to  be  three 
niun  veins  in  the  narrative,  so  far  as  J.  is  concerned. 

(1)  In  1  8  16  1-13,  where  J.  is  caUed  the  Bethle- 
Iiemite.  Sunuel  is  sent  to  seek  among  J.'s  sons  a 
successor  to  Saul. 

Both  Samuel  and  J.  fall  to  dinem  at  first  Jeh's  cliolce, 
Suntiel  thlnklnK  that  it  would  be  the  eMest  son  (ver  0), 
while  J.  had  not  thought  It  worth  while  to  call  the  yoong- 
est  to  the  feaat  (verll). 


1^)  (a)  In  1  S  16  14-23,  Saul  is  mentaJhr  dis- 
tuitmd,  and  is  advised  to  get  a  haifUBt.  David 
"the  son  of  J.  the  Bethlehemite"  is  recommended 
by  a  courtier,  and  Saul  sends  to  J.  for  David. 

"And  J.  took  ten  loaves  (so  emend  and  traiUlate,  and 
not  as  RV,  "an  ass  ladtn  with  bread"),  and  a  fildn] 
bottle  of  wine,  and  a  kid,  and  sent  them"  to  Sam  as  a 
present  with  David,  who  becomes  a  courtier  ot  Saul's 
with  his  lather's  consent. 

(b)  The  next  mention  of  J  is  in  three  contemp- 
tuous references  by  Saul  to  David  as  "the  son  of  i." 
in  20  27.30.31,  part  of  the  quarrel-scene  between 
Saul  and  Jonathan.  (But  it  is  not  quite  certain 
if  ch  30  belongs  to  the  same  source  as  16  14-23.) 
In  answer  to  the  first  reference,  Jonathan  calls  his 
friend  "David,"  and  Saul  repeats  the  phrase  "die 
son  of  J.,"  abusing  Jonathan  personally  (v«  20, 
where  the  meaning  is  uncertain).  The  reference  to 
David  as  "the  son  of  J."  here  and  in  the  following 
verse  is  contemptuous,  not  because  of  any  reproach 
that  mi^t  attach  itself  to  J.,  but,  as  Budde  remarks, 
because  "an  upstart  is  always  contemptuously 
referred  to  under  his  father's  name"  in  courts  and 
society.   History  repeats  itself  I 

(c)  Further  references  of  a  like  kind  are  In  the  passage, 
6-23,  viz.  In  vs  7.8.13  by  Saul,  and  repeated  67  Doeg 
ver  9. 

(d)  The  final  one  of  this  group  Is  In  S6  10,  where  Nabal 
sarcastically  asks  "Who  Is  David?  and  who  Ifl  the  son 
ofJ.T" 

(3)  The  parts  of  17 — 18  5  which  are  omitted  by 
LXX  B,  i.e.  17  12-31.41.486.50.55—18  60.  Here 
J.  is  mentioned  as  "an  Ephrathite  of  Beth-lehem- 
judah"  (ver  12,  not  "that  Ephrathite,  which  is  a 
grammatically  impossible  tr  of  the  MT),  Ephrath 
or  Ephrathah  being  another  name  for  Beuileh^,  or 
rather  for  the  district.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
eidit  sons  (ver  12),  of  whom  the  three  eldest  had 
followed  Saul  to  the  war  (ver  13). 

J.  sends  David,  the  shepherd,  to  his  brothers  with  pro- 
vlslons  (ver  17}.  Afterward  David,  on  being  brought  to 
Saul  and  asked  who  be  Is,  answers,  "  I  am  the  son  of  thy 
servant  J.  the  Bethlehemite"  (yer  68).  J.  is  also  de- 
scribed (ver  12}  as  being  "in  the  days  of  Saul  an  old 
man,  advanced  In  years  (so  emend  and  translate,  not 
as  RV.  "stricken  in  vtar*  among  men").  The  mention 
of  his  having  8  sons  In  ver  12  Is  not  in  agreement  with 
1  Ch  8  13-16,  which  gives  only  7  sons  with  two  sisters, 
but  where  Syr  gives  8,  addlim,  from  S7  18,  Ellhu  which 
MT  has  there  probably  by  comiptioo  (Curtis,  Ch,  88). 
1  S  le  10  should  be  "  and  J.  made  bis  7  sons  to  pass 
before  Samuel"  (not  as  RV,  AV,  "seven  of  his  sons"). 
Budde  (Kurs.  Hand-Komm.,  "Samuel,"  114)  holds  16 
1-13  to  be  a  late  MIdr.  and  (tb.  123  f)  omits  (a)  "  that' ' 
In  17  12 ;  (6)  also  "  and  he  bad  8  sons  "  as  due  to  a  wrong 
inference  from  16  10;  (c)  the  names  of  the  3  eldest  In 
17  13:  (d)  ver  14b,*  he  then  changes  16a.  and  reads  thus: 

il2)  "Now  D.  was  the  son  ot  an  Eplirathlte  of  Bethlehem- 
udah,  whose  name  was  J.,  who  was  ....  [years]  old 
at  the  time  of  Saul.  (13)  And  the  3  eldest  sons  of  J. 
had  marched  with  Saul  to  the  war,  (14)  and  David  was 
the  youngest,  (16)  and  David  had  remained  to  feed  his 
father's  sheep  at  Bethlehem.  (16)  Now  the  Phllis  came," 
etc 

According  to  all  these  narratives  in  1  S,  whether 
all  3  be  entirely  independent  of  one  another  or  not, 
J.  had  land  in  Bethlehem,  probably  outside  the 
town  wall,  like  Boas  (see  Boaz)  his  grandfather 
(Ruth  4  17).  In  22  3.4  David  mtrusto  his  father 
and  mother  to  the  care  of  the  king  of  Moab,  but 
from  20  29  some  have  inferred  that  J.  was  dead 
(although  most  critics  assign  22  3  at  any  rate  to  tiie 
same  stratum  as  ch  20). 

Jonathan  tells  Saul  that  David  wanted  to  attend  a 
fandly  sacrificial  feast  at  Bethlehem  (80  29).  MT  reads. 
"And  he,  my  brother,  has  commanded  me."  whereas  we 
should  probably  read  with  LXX,  "and  my  brethren  have 
commanded  me."i.e.the  members  of  the  clan,  aa  we  have 
farther  on  In  the  verse."Letmegetaway,l  pray  thee,  aiid 
see  my  brethren."    As  to  J.'s  daughters,  see  Abigail; 

N  ABASH. 

(4)  Of  the  other  references  to  J.,  the  most  note- 
worthy is  that  in  Isa  11  1 :  "There  shall  come  forth 
a  shoot  out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of 
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his  roots  shall  bear  fruit,"  i.e.  out  of  Jesse's  roots 
{d  Rev 5  5).  "Why  J.  and  not  David?"  asks 
Duhm;  and  be  answers,  "Because  the  Meaoah  will 
be  a  BBCond  David,  rather  than  a  descendant  of 
David."  Marti  explains  it  to  mean  that  he  will 
not  from  David,  but  from  a  coUateral  line  of 
descent.  Duhm's  explanation  suggests  a  paral- 
lelism between  David  and  Christ,  of  whom  the 
former  m&y  be  treated  as  a  type  similar  to  Aaron 
and  Melchizedek  in  He.  Saul  might  pour  contempt 
upon  "the  son  of  J.,"  but  Isaiah  has  given  J.  here  a 
name  above  all  Hds  names,  and  thus  does  Provi- 
dence mock  "society."   See  also  Root  of  Jbsbs. 

Datid  Francis  Robeets 
JESTING,  jest'ing:  Used  from  Tindale  down  as 
the  tr  of  e^paircMa,  eiitrapdia  (Eph  6  4).  Aris- 
totle uses  the  original  in  his  Ethics  iv.l4  as  an 
equivalent  of  "quick-witted,"  from  its  root  mean- 
ing "something  easily  turned,"  adding  that,  since 
the  majority  of  people  love  excessive  jesting,  the 
word  is  apt  to  be  d^[;raded.  This  is  the  case  here, 
vrhen  it  clearly  has  a  flavor  of  the  coarse  ox  licen- 
tious. 

JBSDI,  jes'a-I.  See  Ibhvi. 
JBSUITES,  jes'tl-Its.  See  Ishti. 
JESTJRUN,  jS-ea'run,  jes'ft-run.   See  Jkshubun. 
JESTJS,  je'zus   ('Iiio-ofts,   JesoO*,   for  ?1^nf17, 

(1)  Joshua,  son  of  Nun  (AV  Acts  7  45;  He  4  8; 
cf  1  Mace  2  55;  2  Esd  7  37). 

(2)  (3)  High  priest  and  Levite.  See  Jeshua,  2,  5. 
(4)  Son  of  Sirach.    See  Sirach. 

(5j  An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  3  29,  AV  "Jose"). 
(0)  (7)  See  the  next  three  articles. 

JESUS  CHRIST,  jfi'sus  krist  ('Ii)ire«t  Zpi«-r6t, 

liBoOt  Ckriatds): 

■  I.    Taa  Naumb 
ZI.    Obobm  of  Tbbatiibmt 

Past  I.  Ihtbodootobt 
I.   Thb  Sodbcbi 

1.  InOeneral 

2.  Denial  of  Bzlttsnoe  ot  Jsnu 
8.  KxtTBrChristtaa  Notlcn 

4,  Tlia  Ooapela 

(1)  The  Synoptics 
_  (3>  The  Fourth  Gospel 

ZI.     TbB  PBBPABATIOIf 

1.  Botb  OentUe  and  Jeniih 

2.  OT  Preparatioa 

a.  PoBt-«xiliaji  Prepvatkm 
IZL    Thb  Ootwabd  Sitdatiok 

1.  The  Land 
Its  Divisions 

2.  Political  Situatloil 
Changes  In  Territory 

5.  The  Rell^iu  Sects 

(1)  The  Bcribea 

(2)  The  Pharisees 

(3)  The  Badducees 
{4>  The  Bssenes 

IT.    Tbb  Chroitoloot 

1.  Date  of  the  Birth  ot  Jesus 

2.  Date  of  Baptism 
8.  Length  of  Ministry 

4.  Date  of  Ohrlst'B  Death 

Pabt  IZ.    Tbb  Pboblbus  or  tbb  Lira  or  Jbbui 
I.    Tbb  Mibaclbs 

1.  The  "Modem"  Attitude 

2.  Supernatural  in  the  Gospels 
IZ.    Tbb  Mbsbiabsbip 

1.  Reserve  of  Jbbus  and  Modem  Crltldam 

2.  A  Growing  Bevdatlon 
in.    KiNQDoii  aKd  ApocALma 

1.  The  Kingdom — Present  <v  Future  ? 

2.  Apocalyptic  BellefB 

ZT.    Tbb  Cbabactbb  and  Claius 

1.  Denial  of  Christ's  Moral  Perfection 

2.  SinleasnesB  and  the  Messianic  Claim 

Pabt  IZZ.    Ooqbbb  or  tbb  BAaTBLT  Lifb  or  Jbsus 

1.  IMvlilons  of  the  Hlstonr 

2.  Not  a  Oomi^te  "Ufe''^ 


A.      pbom  tb*  kativitt  to  tbb  baptism  and 

TBHFTATiON 

I.    Taa  Nativity 

1 .  Hidden  Piety  In  Judaism 

2.  Birth  of  the  Baptist 

3.  The  Annunciation  and  Its  Results 

4.  The  Birth  at  Bethlehem 

(1)  The  CoiBUB  of  Quirinlus 

(2)  Jesus  Bom 

5.  The  Inddents  of  the  Infancy 

(1)  The  Visit  of  (he  Shepherds 

(2)  The  Circumcision  and  Presentation  in  the 
Temple 

(3)  \lslt  of  the  Magi 

6.  Flight  to  Egjrpt  and  Return  to  N'asireth 

7.  Questions  and  Objections 

(1)  The  Virgin  Birth 

(2)  The  Gtenealogles 

II.    Thb  Ybabk  of  Silbncb — Ths  Twblfth  Ybab 

1.  The  Human  Development 

2.  Jesus  In  the  Temple 

III    Tbb  Pobebdnkbb  ani>  TBB  Baptism 

1.  The  Preaching  of  John 
The  Coming  Christ 

2.  Jesus  Is  Baptized 
IV.    Tas  Tbmptatiom 

1.  Temptation  Follows  Baptism 

2.  Xature  of  the  Temptation 

8.  Stages  ot  the  Temptation 
lU  Tyidcal  Ohacacter 

S.     TSB  BABLT  JUDABAB  lUXISTBT 

L    Tbb  Tbstiuonibb  or  tbb  Baptist 

1.  The  Synoptics  and  John 

2.  ThreeloldWitnBSB  ot  the  Bi^tlst 
II.    Tbb  Pibst  Disciplbb 

1.  Spiritual  Accretion 

2.  "Boa  ot  Man"  and  "Son  ot  God" 

III.  ThbPibstEvbhtb 

1.  The  First  MUacle 

2.  The  First  Passover,  and  CleanBlngot  the  Templs 
a.  Hie  Visit  of  Nlcodemus 

4.  Jesus  and  John 

IV.  JOVBNBT  TO  OaULBB — ^TbB  WohaH  OF  SaMABIA 

1.  mthdrawal  to  Galilee 

2.  The  livlngWater 

3.  The  True  Wonhlp 

4.  WoA  and  Its  Seward 

C.     TBB  OAULBAN  UimSTBT  AND  VISITS  TO  TSB  BBASTS 

1.  The  Scene 

2.  The  Time 

Firtt  Period — From  th»  Beginning  of  the  ATinialry  in 
QaliU»  tiU  tk*  iiUtian  of  tko  Twtln 

I.    OpEHiifo  Zkcidbntb 

1.  Healing  ot  Koblemui's  Son 

2.  T^V&tto  Nasareth 

3.  Call  ot  the  Four  Disciples 

4.  At  Oapemaom 

a)  Christ's  Teaching 

A)  The  Demoniac  In  the  Synagogue 

Demon-Poasomion:  Its  Reality 
e)  Peter's  Wife's  Mother 
a)  The  Eventful  Evening 
11.   Fbom  tbb  Pibst  Oalilbak  Cibcuit  tili.  tbb 
Choicb  of  tbb  ApostLbb 

1.  The  First  Circuit 

2.  Capamaum  Inddents 
a)  Cure  erf  the  Paralytic 

H  Call  and  Feast  of  Matthew 
8.  The  Unnamed  Jerusalem  Feast 
a)  The  Healing  at  Bethesda 
t)  Son  and  Father 
«)  The  Threefold  Wltaen 
4.  Sabbath  Controversies 

Plucking  of  the  Ean  ot  Grain 
The  Man  with  the  Withered  Hamd 
Withdrawal  to  Uie  Sea 
6.  The  Choosing  ot  the  Twelve 
The  Apostolie  FuncUon 
The  LUts 
_.  The  Men 

III.   Fbom  tbb  Sbbhon  oh  tbb  Mohmt  till  trb  Pa*- 

ABLBB  of  TSB  KlHODOM — A  Sbcomd  Cibcuit 

1.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
a)  The  BleMlngs 

fe)  True  Righteousness — the  Old  and  the  New 
Law 

^l^^lon  and  Hypocrisy — True  and  False 

d)  The  Tme  Good  and  Cure  for  Care 

a)  Relation  to  the  Wtxld's  Evil — ^the  Conclo* 
slon 

2.  Intervening  Incidents 
s)  Healing  ot  the  Omtnilon's  Servut 

b)  The  widow  of  Nain's  Son  Raised 

c)  Embassy  of  John's  DisdplsB — Christ  and  His 

Generation 

d)  The  First  Ajudntliig— the  Woman  Who  Was 
a  Sinner 


1.  sal 
S.  Th 


c) 
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3.  Second  OaUlewi  Circuit — Erenti  at  Cftpemftum 

a)  OftUlee  BevWted 

b)  Cure  of  Demoniac — Discourse  on  Bli^pbemy 
The  fflgn  of  Jonah 

c)  Christ's  Mother  and  Brethren 

4.  Teaching  fn  Parables 
Parables  of  the  Kingdom 

IT.    Fboh  ths  Cbosbinq  to  Oadasa  to  thb  Mission 

OF  THB  TWMLVB  A  TbIBD  CiBCUIT 

1.  Crossing  of  the  Lake — Stilling  of  the  Storm 
a)  Aspirants  tor  DlscipleBhlp 


b)  The  Storm  Calmed 
Z.  Th 


2.  The  Gadarene  (Qwaaene)  Demoniac 
8.  JalniB'  Daughter  Raised — Woman  with  Issue  of 
Blood 

a)  Jairus'  Appeal  and  Its  Result 

b)  The  Afflicted  Woman  Cured 
4.  Incidents  of  Third  Circuit 

6.  The  Twelve  Sent  Forth — Discourse  of  Jemu 

a)  The  Commission 

b)  Counsels  and  Warnings 

a*e«nd  Pwriod — Afin-  th»  MUtion  of  tht  Twlvt  tilt  the 
Departwi  from  Galilee 

L    PaoH  tbb  Dbatb  or  mm  Baptibt  till  tbb  Dib- 

COIJBflB  ON  TBB  BbEAD  Of  LiFB 

1.  The  Murder  of  the  Baptist  and  Herod's  Alarms 

2.  The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Tltousand 
a.  Walldng  on  the  Sea 

4.  Oennesaret — Discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Ufe 
Peter's  First  Confession 
n.    Fbou  Dibpctbh  with  thb  Phabisbbs  till  the 
Tbakbfiqdbation 

1.  Jeaus  and  Tradition— Outward  and  Inward 
Puiitr 

*  2.  Retirement  to  ^ra  and  EUdon — ttie  Syrophoenl- 
dan  Woman 
8.  At  Decapolls — Kew  Mlraclea 

a)  The  Deaf  Man 

b)  Feeding  of  the  Foor  Thousand 

4.  Leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  etc — Cure  of  Blind 
Man 

6.  At  Caesarea  PUUppl — the  Great  Confession — 
First  Announcement  of  Paaaioa 

6.  The  TraiuBguratlon — the  EpUepMc  B07 

III.     FbOM  PBIVATB  JOOBNBT  THBOUOH  GalILEB  TILL 

Rbtdbk  rsou  THB  Feast  of  Tabbbnaclea 
1.  Galilee  and  Capwnaum 

Second  Announcement  of  the  Passion 
The  Temple  Tax 

Discourse  on  Greatness  and  Fortf  tomm 

(1)  Greatness  In  HumlUty 

(2)  Tolerance 

(8)  The  BrrlDR  Brotlier 

(4)  Parable  01  Uomerclfui  Servant 

3.  Tlie  Feast  of  Tabernacles — Disooursea,  etc 
a)  The  Private  Journey — Divided  Oplnlona 
6)  Christ's  Self- Witness 

cj  The  Woman  Taken  In  Adultery 
d)  The  Cure  of  the  Blind  Man 
<)  The  Good  Shepherd 
Chronological  Note 

B.     LAB*  JOUBMBT  TO  JBBUBALHH-— JBSDS  IN  PBBABA 

L    Fbok  Lhatihs  Oaulbb  till  thb  Fiast  or  tbb 

Dbbication 

1.  Bejeeted  by  Samaria 

2.  MMon  of  the  Seventy 

8.  TbB   Lawyer'*  Question—Parable  of  Good 
Samarltao 

4.  Dboourses.  ParaUea,  and  MIracIflB 

a)  Original  to  Luke 

b)  The  Infirm  Woman — the  Dropded  Man 
cj  Parable  of  tin  Great  Sm»per 

A  Counting  the  Coat 

5.  Martha  and  Mary 

&  Iteatof  the  Dedication 
n.    Fboh  tbb  Abodh  at  BbtbabaBa  «ll  tbb  Bau- 
ixs  OB  Lababtis 

1.  Farablea  of  Loat  Sheep,  Lost  Piece  ot  SUver 
and  Prodinl  Bon 

2.  ParatdeB^  tiie  Unjuat  Steward  and  the  Rich 
Man  and  Laaams 

3.  The  Summons  to  Bettuay — Raising  ot  Laianu 
m.    FaoK  THB  RBnaaHBH*  to  Bphbaiii  till  thb 

Abbival  at  Bbtbant 

1.  Retreat  to  Eplir^m 

2.  The  Journey  Besnmed 

3.  Cure  of  the  Lepers 

^  Pharisaic  Questloninga 
s)  Divorce 

b)  OcMBlnK  of  the  Kngdom 
ej  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge 
a.  The  Spirit  ot  tlie  Bangdom 

a)  Parable  of  Pharfaee  and  Publlcaa 

b)  Blessing  of  the  Babes 
et  The  Rich  Toong  Ruler 

0.  lUrd  Announcement  of  the  Passion 

7.  The  Bewarda  of  tiie  Kingdom 

s)  Parable  of  the  Labwers  in  the  Vineyard 
b)  The  Sons  of  Zebedee 


IL 


III. 


8.  Jesus  at  Jericho 

a)  The  Cure  ot  Bartlmaeus 

b)  Zaochaeus  the  Publican 
e)  Parable  ot  the  Poiuuto 

Arrival  at  Bethany 

TBB  PABBIOK  WHHK — ^BBTBATAL,  TBIAb,  AND 
CBTTCinZlON 

Thb  Events  Pbecbdinq  tbb  Last  Soppbb 

1.  The  Chronolt^ 

2.  Tlie  Anointing  at  Bethany 

3.  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem 

Jesus  Weeping  over  Jerusalem — ^Return  to  Beth- 
any 

4.  Cursing  of  the  Fig  Tree — Second  Oleamdng  ot 
the  Temple 

Were  There  Two  Cleanslngs  ? 
fi.  The  Eventful  Tuesday 

a)  The  Demand  tor  Authortty — Parables 

<l)  TheTwoSons — tiie  Wicked  Husbandmen 
(2)  The  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son 

b)  Ensnaring  Queetlons,  etc 

(I)  Tribute  to  Caesar — the  Reauirectlon — 
the  Great  Oommandmeafe 


(2)  David's  Son  and  Lord 
The  Great  Denunciation 


S.  Tri 


d)  The  Widow's  Offering 
ej  The  Visit  of  the  Greeks 
f)  Discourse  on  the  Last  Things 

0)  Parables  of  Teh  Virgins,  TideatB  and  Laet 
Judgment 

6,  A  Day  of  Retirement 

7.  An  Atmosphere  of  Plotting — Judas  and  tlw 
Priests 

Fboh  the  Last  Sdppbb  till  the  Cbobs 

1.  The  Chronology 

2.  The  Last  Supper 

a)  The  Preparation 

b)  Dispute  about  Precedence — Washing  of  the 
Dladpies'  Feet — Departure  of  Judas 

e)  The  Lord's  Supper 

d)  The  Last  Dlacoursea — Intercessory  Prayer 

e)  The  Departure  and  Warning 

3.  Qethsemane — the  Betrayal  and  Arrest 

a)  Agony  In  tbe  Garden 

b)  Betrayal  by  Judas — Jeeus  Arreeted 

4.  "Trial  before  the  Sanhedrin 
Legal  and  Historical  Aspects 

a)  Before  Annas  and  Oalmhas— the  Uojuat 
Judgment 

The  Threefold  Denial 
Remoree  and  Suidde  (tf  Jodas 
6.  1'rlal  before  Pilate 

The  Attitude  of  the  Accusers 
The  Attitude  of  PUate 
(1)  Jeaus  Sent  to  Herod 
(2}  "Not  This  Man.  but  Barabbas" 
(3)  "Ecce  Homo" 
h)  A  Last  Appeal— PUate  Yields 
_.  'The  Attitude  of  Jeaus 
Tbb  Orucifixion  and  Bdual 

1.  The  Orudaxlon 

a)  On  the  Way 

b)  Between  the  Thieves — the  SupvsOFlpUon — 

the  Seamless  Robe 

e)  The  Mocking — the  Penitent  Thief— Jesus  and 
His  Mother 

2 The  Great  Darkness — the  Cry  of  Desertion 
Last  Words  and  Death  of  Jeeus 

f)  The  Spear-Thnut — ^Earthqaake  and  Rending 

of  the  Veil 

2.  The  Burial 

a)  The  New  Tomb 

b)  The  Guard  of  Soldiers 

r.    TBB  bbbubbbction  and  abcension 
The  Resurrection  a  Fundamental  Fact 
1,  The  Resurrection 

a)  The  Easter  Morning — the  Open  Tomb 

(1)  The  Angel  and  the  Keepers 

(2)  Visit  of  the  Women 

(3)  The  Angelic  Message 
Vlmt  ot  Peter  and  John — ^Appearance  to  Mary 
Report  to  the  Disciples — Incredulity 

c)  Other  Easter-Day  Appearances  (Bmmaus. 
Jerusalem) 

d)  The  Second  Appearance  to  the  Eleven — the 
Doubt  of  Thomas 

•)  The  Galilean  Appearances 

(1)  At  the  Sea  of  Tiberias — the  Draught  of 
Fishes — Peter's  Restoration 

(2)  On  the  Mountain — the  Great  Conmiis- 
slon — Baptism 

Appearance  to  James 
The  Last  Meeting 
The  Ascension 
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Past  IV.    BnLoaua:  Taa  Apostolic  Tsachiho 

1.  After  the  Ascension 

2.  Revfdation  through  tin  Spirit 
8.  Gorads  and  Episues 

4.  Fact  otOhrlat'a  Lordship 
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fi.  Slgnlflotaoe  of  Obriit's  Ponon 

a.  Slgnlflcanoe  of  the  Oron  uxL  BemirreeUon 

7.  Hope  of  the  Advent 

LiTBBATUUl 

Jesus  Christ:  The  Founder  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion; the  promised  Messiah  and  Saviour  of  the 
world:  the  Lord  and  Head  <tf  the  Christian  diurch. 

/.  Thm  ARunM.— (1)  "Jesus"  (/ftom)  is  the  Gr 

equivalent  of  the  Heb  "Joshua"  (it^VV) ,  yhO»kv!'\ 
meaning  "Jehovah  is  salvation."  It 
1.  Jesus  stands  therefore  in  the  LXX  and 
Apoc  for  "Joshua,"  and  in  Acts  7  45 
and  He  4  8  likewise  repreeenta  the  OT  Joshua: 
hence  in  RV  is  in  these  ;)assageB  rendered  "Joshua. 
In  Mt  1  21  the  name  is  commanded  by  the  wigel 
to  be  given  to  the  son  of  Mary,  "for  it  is  he  that 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins"  (see  below  on 
"Nativity").  It  is  the  personal  name  of  the  Lord 
in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  but  generally  in  the 
Epistles  appears  in  combination  with  "Christ"  or 
other  appellative  (alone  in  Rom  8  26;  i  24;  1  Cor 
13  3;  2  Cor  11  4;  Phil  2  10;  1  Thess  4  14;  He 
7  22;  10  19,  etc). 

(2)  "Christ"  iChriatos)  js  the  Gr  equivalent  of 
the  Heb  "Messiah"  (nTp,  m&AP^;  cf  in  the 
NT,    Jn  1  41;    4  25.  "Messiah"), 
S.  Christ     meaning  "anomted"  (see  Messiah). 

It  designates  Jesiis  as  the  fulfiUer  of 
the  MesEoanic  hopes  of  the  OT  and  <d  the  Jewish 
people.  It  will  be  seen  below  that  Jesus  Himself 
made  this  claim.  After  the  resurrection  it  became 
the  ciurent  title  for  Jesus  in  the  apostolic  church. 
Most  frequently  in  the  Epistles  He  is  called  "Jesus 
Christ,"  sometunes  "Christ  Jesus"  (Rom  8  1.2.39: 
1  Cor  1  2.30;  4  15;  Eph  1  1:  Phil  11;  Col  1 
4.28  AV;  1  Thess  2  14,  etc),  often  "Christ"  alone 
(Rom  1  16  AY;  S  6.8;  «  4.8.9;  8  10,  etc).  In 
this  case  "Christ"  haa  acquired  tiie  force  of  a  pn^er 
name.  Very  frequently  tne  term  is  associated  with 
"Lord"  (fciirios)— "the  [or  "our"]  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
(Acts  11  17;  16  11  AV;  16  31  AV;  20  21;  28 
31;  Rom  1  7;  6  1.11;  13  14;  1  Cor  16  23,  etc). 

//.  Ordmr  of  Trmatment. — In  studying,  as  it  is 
proposed  to  do  in  this  art.,  the  earthly  hbtory  of 
JesuB  and  His  place  in  the  faith  of  the  apostolic 
church,  it  will  be  convenient  to  pursue  the  following 
oi^der: 

First,  as  introductory  to  the  whole  study,  certain 
questions  relating  to  the  sources  of  our  knowledge 
ot  Jesus,  and  to  the  preparation  for,  and  circum- 
stances of,  His  bistoncal  appearance,  invite  care- 
ful attention  (Part  I). 

Next,  still  as  preliminary  to  the  proper  narra- 
tive of  the  life  of  Jceus,  it  is  desirable  to  consider 
certain  problems  arising  out  of  the  presentation 
of  that  Hfe  in  the  Gospels  with  which  modem 
thou^t  is  more  s^ially  concerned,  aa  determining 
the  attitude  in  wmch  the  narratives  are  ^preached. 
Such  are  the  problems  of  the  miracles,  the  Mesuah- 
ship,  the  sinless  character  and  supernatural  clums 
of  Jesus  (Part  II). 

The  way  is  then  open  for  treatment  in  order  of  the 
actual  events  of  Christ's  life  and  ministry,  so  far 
as  recorded.  These  fall  into  many  stages,  from 
His  nativity  and  baptism  till  His  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension  (Part  HI). 

A  final  division  will  deal  with  Jesus  as  the  exalted 
Lord  in  the  aspects  in  which  He  is  presented  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Emsttes  and  remaining  writings  of 
the  NT  (Part  IV). 

PaET  I.  iNTRODnCTOHT 

/.  The  Soarcea. — The  principal,  and  practically 
the  only  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  the  four  Canonical  Gospels—distinction  bang 
made  in  these  between  the  first  three  (Synop- 
tic) Qoqiels,  and  the  Gospel  of  John.  Nothing, 


either  in  the  few  notices  of  Christ  in  non-Christian 
authors,  or  in  the  i^erences  in  the  other  books  of  the 
NT,  or  in  later  Christian  lit.,  adds  to 
1.  In.  Gen-  the  information  which  the  Gospels 
era!  already  supply.  The  so-called  apocry- 

phal Gospets  are  worthless  aa  authori- 
ties (see  S.V.);  the  few  additional  saying  of  Christ 
(cf  Acts  20  35)  found  in  outside  writings  are  of 
doubtful  genuineness  (cf  a  collection  of  these  in 
WeaicoU'BlrttrototheStudyof  the  GospeU,  Appendix 
C;  see  also  Loau). 

It  marks  the  excess  to  which  skeptidsm  has  gone 
that  writers  are  found  in  recent  years  who  deny  the 
very  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  (Kalt- 
S.  Denial  hoS,  Das  Ckriatus- Problem,  and  DU 
of  Existence  Entstehung  des  Chriatentkums;  Jensen, 
of  Jesus  Das  GUgameacK-E-pos,  I;  Drews,  Die 
Christusmythe;  cf  on  Kalthoff  [Schweit- 
zer, The  Quest  of  the  Historical  JeauSy  ET,  313  ff; 
Jensen  is  reviewed  in  the  writer'a  The  BeauntcHon 
of  Jeatis,  ch  ix).  The  extravagance  ttf  such  skep- 
ticism is  its  sufficient  refutation. 

Of  notices  outside  the  Christian  drdes  the  M- 
lowing  may  be  referred  to. 

(1)  Josephus. — There  is  the  famous 

3.  Extra-  passage  in  Jos,  Ant,  XVIII,  iii,  3, 
Christian  commencii^,  "Now  there  was  about 
Notices       this  time,  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be 

lawful  to  call  nim  s  man,"  etc.  It 
b  not  unlikely  that  Jos  had  some  reference  to  Jesus, 
but  most  agree  that  the  passage  in  question,  if 
not  entirely  spurious,  has  been  the  subject  of  Chiis- 
tian  interpolation  (on  the  ht.  and  different  views, 
see  Schiirer,  Jeioiah  Peopie  in  the  Time  of  Christ, 
Div  II,  vol  II,  143  S;  in  support  of  interpolation, 
Edersheim  on  Josephus,"  in  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.). 

(2)  TctcUua. — ^The  Rom  historian,  Tacitus^  in  a 
well-known  passage  relating  to  the  persecution  of 
Nero  (Ann.  xv.44),tdls  how  the  Christians,  already 
"a  great  multitude  {yngenamvUUudo),  derived  thor 
name  "from  one  Christus,  who  was  executed  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  by  the  procurator  of  Judaea, 
Pontius  Pilate." 

(3)  Suetonius  also,  in  his  account  of  Claudius, 
speaks  of  the  Jews  as  CT^lled  from  Rome  for  the 
raising  of  tumults  at  the  inst^tion  of  one  "Chres- 
tus"  iimpuhore  Chiretto),  plainly  a  mistake  for 
"Cbiistus."  The  incident  is  doubtiess  tiut  referred 
to  in  Acts  18  2. 

The  four  Goqwls,  thax,  with  their  rich  contents, 
remain  as  our  primary  sources  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus. 

4.  The  (1)  The  Synoptica. — It  may  be  taken 
Gospels       for  granted  as  the  result  of  the  best 

criticism  that  the  first  three  Gospels 
(Mt,  Mk,  Lk)  all  fall  well  within  the  apostolic 
age  (cf  Hamack,  AUehr.  Lit.,  Tni;  see  Gospels). 
The  favorite  theory  at  present  of  the  relations  of 
these  Gospels  i8,'that  Mk  is  an  independent  Gospel, 
resting  on  the  teaching  of  Peter:  that  Mt  and  Lk 
have  as  sources  the  Gospel  of  Mk  and  a  collection 
of  discourses,  probably  attributable  to  the  apostle 
Matthew  (now  commonly  called  Q);  and  that  Lk 
has  a  third,  well-authenticated  source  (Lk  1  1-4) 
peculiar  to  nimself .  The  present  writer  is  disposed 
to  allow  more  independence  to  the  evangelists  in 
the  embodying  of  a  tradition  common  to  all;  in 
any  case,  the  sources  named  are  of  unexceptionable 
authority,  and  furnish  a  strong  guaranty  for  the 
reliabiUty  of  the  narratives.  The  supreme  guaranty 
of  their  trustworthiness,  however,  is  found  in  the 
narratives  themselves;  for  who  in  that  (or  any)  age 
could  imagine  a  figure  so  unique  and  perfect  as  that 
of  Jesus,  or  invent  the  incomnuable  sayings  and 
parablea  that  proceeded  from  ^s  lips?  Nluoh  of 
Chtist's  teaching  is  high  aa  heaven  above  the  minds 
of  men  still. 
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(2)  TAeFourtAGWprf.— The  Fourth  Gospel  stands 
apart  from  the  Synoptics  in  dealing  munl^  with 
another  set  of  incidents  (the  Jerusalem  ministry), 
and  discourses  of  a  more  private  and  intimate  kina 
than  those  belonging  to  the  Galilean  teaching.  Its 
aim,  too,  is  doctrinal — to  show  that  Jesus  is  "the 
Bon  of  God,"  and  its  style  and  mode  of  o(mception 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Its  contents  touch  their  narratives  in 
only  a  fev  points  (as  in  Jn  6  4-21).  Where  they 
do,  the  resemblance  is  manifest.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  reminiscences  which  the  Gospel  contains 
have  been  long  brooded  over  by  the  apostle,  and 
that  a  oertaiu  interpretative  element  Mends  with 
his  narration  of  incidents  and  discourses.  This, 
however,  does  not  warrant  us  in  throwing  doubt, 
mth  so  many,  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  for 
which  the  external  evidence  is  exceptionally  strong 
(cl  Sanday,  The  CrUici»m  of  the  Fourth  Gospel; 
Drummond,  Character  and  AtUhorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel;  and  see  John,  Gospel  of).  The  Gospel  is 
accepted  here  aa  a  ^nuine  record  of  the  aayiagp  and 
drangs  of  Jesxis  which  it  narrates. 

il.  7hm  Fr^tanOion. — ^In  the  Gospeb  and 
liirtnighout  the  NT  Jesus  appears  as  the  goal  of 

OT  revelation,  and  the  point  to  which 
1.  BoHi  all  providential  developments  tended. 
Gentile  and  He  came,  Paul  says,  in  "the  fulness 
Jmriali        of  the  time"  (Gal  4  4).   It  has  often 

been  shown  how,  politically,  iutellec- 
toally,  morally,  everything  in  the  Graeco-Romaa 
world  was  ready  for  such  a  universal  religion  aa 
Jesus  brot^t  into  it  (cf  Baur's  Hiet  of  the  Church 
in  the  First  Three  Cento.,  ET,  ch  i).  The  prepa- 
ration in  Israel  is  seen  alike  in  God's  revelations 
to,  and  dealiiu;s  with,  the  chosen  people  in  the 
patriarchal.  Mosaic,  monarchical  and  prophetic 
periods,  and  in  the  .developments  of  the  Jewish 
mind  in  the  centuries  immediately  before  Christ. 

As  special  Unes  in  the  OT  preparation  may  be 
noted  the  ideas  of  the  Mesoanic  Idug,  a  ruler  of 

David's  house,  whose  r&ga.  would  be 
S.  OTFr^  righteous,  perpetual,  universal  (cf  Isa 
aration        7  13—9  7;  H  1.2;  Jer  88  15.16:  Ps 

S  1-10,  etc);  (rf  a  Righteous  Sufferer 
(Ps  22,  etc),  whose  suffermgs  are  in  laa  68  declared 
to  have  an  expiatorv  and  redeeming  character;  and 
of  a  Messianic  kingdom,  which,  breaking  the  bounds 
of  nationalism,  would  extend  through  the  whole 
earth  and  embrace  all  peoples  (cf  Isa  60;  Ps  87; 
Dnl  8  44;  7  27,  etc).  The  kii^om,  at  uie  same 
time,  is  now  conceived  cS  under  a  more  spiritual 
aspect.  Its  chi^  blessings  are  f<Hrgivenea8  and 
ri^teousness. 

The  age  succeeding  the  return  from  exile  wit- 
ncoBod  a  manifold  preparation  for  the  advent  of 

Christ.  Here  may  be  obsoT'ed  the 
8.  Post-  decentralization  of  the  Jewish  reli^ous 
exilian  ideals  through  the  rise  of  synago^e 
Preparation  worship  and  the  widespread  disp^on 

of  the  race;  the  contact  with  Hellenio 
culture  (as  in  Philo) ;  but  esp.  the  marked  sharpen- 
ing oi  Messiaiuc  expectations.  Some  of  these  were 
of  a  crude  apocalyptic  character  (see  Apocaltftic 
Litbbature:  Eschatoloot  or  tub  OT);  many 
were  political  and  revolutionai;y;  but  some  were  of 
a  purer  and  more  spiritual  kmd  (cf  Uc  2  25.38). 
To  tiieae  purer  elements  Jesus  attached  Himself  in 
preacniug  of  the  kingdcnn  and  of  Himself  as 
its  Lord.  Even  in  the  gentile  world,  it  is  told,  there 
was  an  eroectation  of  a  great  One  who  about  this 
time  would  come  from  Judaea  (Tac.  Hist.  T.13; 
Suet.  Vespas.  4). 

IB.  Thm  Oatward  SitutMon.—Ol  all  lands  Pal 
was  the  most  fitted  to  be  the  scene  of  the  culminat- 
ing revelation  of  God's  grace  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  oefore  it  was  fitted  to  be 


the  abode  of  the  people  chosen  to  recdve  and  pre- 
serve the  revelations  that  prepared  the  way  for 
that  final  manifestation.  At  once  cen- 
1.  The  tral  and  secluded — at  the  junction  of 
Land  the  three  ^«at  continents  of  ^e  Old 

World,  Asia,  Africa  and  Eurtqw— the 
highway  <A  nations  in  war  and  commerce — touching 
mighty  powers  on  every  hand,  Egypt,  Syria, 
Assyna,  kin^oms  of  Asia  Minor,  as  formerly  more 
ancient  empires,  Hittite  and  Babylonian^  now  in 
contact  with  Greece  and  Rome,  yet  singularly 
inclosed  by  mountain,  desert,  Jordan  gorge,  and 
Great  Sea,  from  ready  entrance  of  forei^  influ- 
ences. Pal  has  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  history  of 
revelation,  which  only  a  Divine  wisdom  can  have 
given  it  (cf  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palei^ine,  Part  IL 
ch  ii;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hiat.  Geog.  of  the  Holy  Landf 
Book  I,  chs  i,  ii;  Lan^,  Life  of  Christ,  1, 246  ff). 

Its  diviaume. — Pal,  m  the  Rom  period,  was  di- 
vided into  four  well-denned  provinces  or  districts — 
Judaea,  with  Jerus  as  its  center,  in  the  S.,  the  strong- 
hold of  Jewish  conservatism;  Samaria,  in  the  middle, 
peopled  from  Assyrian  times  by  mixed  settlers  (2  K 
17  24-34),  preponderatii^y  heathen  in  or^in,  yet 
now  profeesing  the  Jewish  reli^n,  claiming  Jemsh 
descent  (cf  Jn  4  12),  possessing  a  <Kipy  of  the  law 
(Sam  Pent),  and  a  temple  of  their  own  at  Gerizim 
(the  original  temple,  built  by  Manasseh,  c  409  BC, 
was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  109  BC) ;  Gahlee 
— "Gahlee  of  the  GentUes"  (Mt  4  15;  cf  Isa  9  1) 
—in  the  N.,  the  chief  scene  of  Christ's  ministry, 
freer  and  more  cosmopoUtau  in  spirit,  through  a 
large  infusion  of  gentile  population,  and  contact 
with  traders,  etc,  of  varied  nationalities:  these  in 
Western  Pal,  while  on  the  E.,  "beyond  Jordan,"  was 
Peraea,  divided  up  into  Peraea  prop^,  Batanaea, 
Gaubnitis,  Ituraea,  Trachonitis,  Decapolis,  etc  (<a 
Mt  4  25:  19  1;  Lk  8  1).  Thefeelmgof  bittemew 
between  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  intense  (Jn  4  9). 
The  language  of  the  people  throughout  was  Abauaic 
(q.v.),  butaknowleage  of  the  Gr  tongue  was  widely 
diffused,  espedally  in  the  N..  where  intercourse  witJa 
Gr<«peaKing  peoples  was  habitual  (the  NT  writings 
are  in  Gr).  Jeeua  doubtless  used  the  native  dialect 
in  His  ordinary  teaching,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  He  also  knew  Gr,  and  was  acquainted  with  OT 
Scriptures  in  that  language  (the  LXX).  In  this 
case  He  may  have  sometimes  used  it  in  His  preach- 
inK(cf  Roberts,  Discussions  on  the  Gospda). 

The  miserable  story  of  the  vicissitudes  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  cent,  succeeding  the  raeat 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Efnpnanea 
3.  Political  and  the  Maccabean  revolt — a  ^toty 
Situation  made  up  of  faction,  intrifpe,  wars, 
murders,  massacres,  of  growing  degen- 
eracy of  rulers  and  nation,  of  repeated  sackings  of 
Jerus  and  terrible  slaughters— till  Herod,  the 
Idumaean,  misnamed  "the  Great,"  ascended  the 
throne  by  favor  of  the  Romans  (37  BC),  must  be 
read  in  the  books  relating  to  the  period  (Ewald, 
Hiet  of  Israel,  V;  Mihnan,  Hist  cf  Jews;  SchOrer, 
Hiat  of  the  Jetoish  People  in  Time  of  Christ^TAy  I, 
Vol  I;  Stanley^  Jeuritft  Church,  111,  etc).  Rome's 
power,  first  invited  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (161  BC), 
was  finally  established  by  Pompey's  capture  of  Jerus 
(63  BC).  Herod's  way  to  the  throne  was  tracked 
by  crime  and  bloodsh^,  and  murder  of  those  most 
nearly  related  to  him  marked  every  step  in  his 
advance.  His  taste  for  splendid  buildings — palac^ 
temple  (Mt  24  1;  Jn  2  20),  fortresses,  cities  (Se- 
baste,  Caesarea,  etc) — and  lavish  magnificence  of 
his  royal  estate  and  administration,  could  not  con- 
ceal the  ludeousness  of  his  crafty,  unscrupulous 
selfishness,  his  cold-blooded  cruelty,  his  tyrannous 
oppres^on  of  his  subjects.  "Better  be  Herod's  hog 
than  hia  son,"  was  the  comment  of  Augustus,  when 
he  heard  of  the  dying  king's  luinatural  doings. 
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Changes  in  ierriiory. — ^At  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth,  the  whole  of  Pal  was  united  under  Herod's 
rule,  but  on  Herod's  death,  after  a  long  reign  of  37 
(or,  oounting  from  his  actual  accession,  34)  years, 
his  dominions  were,  in  accordance  with  his  will, 
confirmed  by  Rome,  divided.  Judaea  and  Samaria 
(a  few  towns  excepted)  fell  to  his  son  Archelaus 
(Mt  a  22),  with  the  title  of  "ethnarch";  Galilee  and 
Peraea  were  given  to  Herod  Antipas,  another  son, 
with  the  title  of  "tetrarch"  (Mt  14  1;  Lk  8  1.19; 
88  7;  Acts  13  1);  Herod  Philip,  a  third  son,  re- 
cuvea  Ituraea,  Trachonitis,  and  other  parts  of  the 
northern  trans-Jordanic  territory,  likewise  as  "te- 
trarch" (Lk  8  1;  cf  Mt  14  3;  Mk  6  17).  A  few 
years  later,  the  tyranny  of  Archelaus  provoked  an 
appeal  of  his  subjects  to  Augustus,  and  Archelaus, 
summoned  to  Rome,  was  banished  to  Gaul  (7  AD). 
Thereafter  Judaea,  with  Samaria,  was  ^vemed  by 
a  Roman  procurator,  under  the  oversight  of  the 
prefect  of  Syria. 

In  the  reli^ous  situation  the  chief  fact  of  interest 
is  the  place  occumed  and  prominent  part  played 

by  the  relipous  sects— the  Pharisees, 
3.  The  Re-  the  Sadducees,  and  (though  unmen- 
Ugious  tioned  in  the  Gospels,  these  had  an 
Sects  important   influence   on   the  early 

history  of  the  church)  the  Essenes. 
The  rise  and  characteristics  of  these  sects  can  here 
only  be  alluded  to  (see  special  arts.). 

(1)  The  8Cribe$. — From  the  days  of  Esra  sealous 
attention  had  been  pven  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  an  order  of  men  had  arisen— the  "scribes" — 
whose  special  business  it  was  to  guard,  develop  and 
expound  the  law.  Through  their  labors,  scnipuloua 
observance  of  the  law,  and,  with  it,  of  the  innumer- 
able r^ulations  intended  to  preserve  the  law,  and 
apply  it  in  detail  to  conduct  (the  so-called  "tradi- 
tion of  the  elders,"  Mt  16  2ff),  became  the  ideal 
of  righteousness.  Thesectsfirst  appearin  the  Mac- 
oab^n  age.  The  Maccabean  conflict  reveals  the 
existence  of  a  party  known  as  the  "Asudaeans" 
(Heb  hdffdhlm),  or  "pious"  ones^  opposed  to  the 
lax  Hellniizing  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  staunch 
observers  of  the  law.  These  in  the  beginning  gave 
brave  support  to  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  doubtless 
then  embraced  the  best  elements  of  the  nation. 

(2)  The  Pharisees. — From  them,  by  a  process  of 
detearioration  too  natural  in  such  cases,  developed 
Uie  party  of  l^alists  known  in  the  Gospels  as  the 
"Hiarisees"  ("separated"),  on  which  Clinst'ssta*n- 
est  Tdl)ukes  fell  for  their  self-righteousness,  ostenta- 
tion, pride  and  lack  of  sympathy  and  charity 
(Mt  6  2ff;  33;  Lk  18  ^14).  They  gloried  in  an 
excesuve  scrupulosity  in  the  observance  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  law,  even  in  trivialities.  To  them  the 
multitude  that  knew  not  the  law  were  "accursed" 
(Jn  7  49).  To  this  party  the  fp«at  body  of  the 
scribes  and  rabbis  belonged,  and  its  powexful  influ- 
ence  was  eagerly  sought  by  contendii^  factions  in 
the  state. 

(3)  The  Sadducees. — Alongside  of  the  Pharisees 
were  the  "Sadducees"  (probably  from  "Zadok")— 
rather  a  political  and  aristocratic  clique  than  a 
reli^ous  sect,  into  whose  possession  the  honors  of 
the  hig^-priesthood  and  other  influential  offices 
hereditaria  passed.  They  are  first  met  with  by 
name  under  John  Hyrcanus  (136-106  BC).  The 
Sadducees  recdved  only  the  law  of  Moses,  inters 
raeted  it  in  a  literal,  secularistic  spirit,  rejected  the 
niarisaic  traditions  and  believed  in  neither  resur- 
rection, angel  nor  spirit  (Acts  38  8).  Usually  in 
rivalry  with  the  Pharisees,  they  are  found  combin- 
ing with  these  to  destroy  Jesus  (Mt  26  3-5.57). 

(4)  rA«£«sen««.— The  third  party,  the  "Essenes," 
differed  from  both  (some  derive  also  from  the  As- 
sidaeans)  in  living  in  fratemitiee  apart  from  the 
general  community,  chiefly  in  the  desert  of  Engedi, 


on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  though  some 
were  found  also  in  villages  and  towns;  in  rejecting 
animal  sacrifices,  etc,  sendinc  only  gifts  of  incense  to 
the  temple:  in  {vacrtuing  celibacy  and  community  of 
goods;  in  the  weiuing  of  white  garments;  in  certain 
customs  (as  greeting  the  sunrise  with  prayers)  sug- 
gestive of  oriental  i^uence.  They  forbade  slavoy, 
war,  oaths,  were  i^ven  to  occult  studies,  had  secret 
doctrines  and  boolu,  etc.  As  remarked,  th^  do 
not  appear  in  the  Gospel,  but  on  acoount  of^  cer- 
tain resemblances,  some  have  sought  to  establish  a 
connection  between  them  and  John  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus.  In  reality,  however,  nothing  could  be- more 
opposed  than  Essenism  to  the  essential  ideas  and 
spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  (cf  Schiirer,  as  above^ 
Div  II,  Vol  II,  188  ff;  Kuenen,  Htbbert  Lects  on 
NcUional  Beligions  and  Universal  Religions,  199- 
208:  Lightfoot,  Cohssians^  114-79). 

/V.  7a*  Chronology. — The  leading  chronological 
questions  connected  with  the  life  of  Jesus  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  elsewhere  (Chron  or  the  NT; 
QuiBunuB,  etc);  here  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
general  scheme  of  dating  adopted  in  the  present  art., 
and  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  preferred. 
The  chief  questions  relate  to  the  dates  of  the  birth 
and  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  duration  of  the  ministry 
and  the  date  of  the  crucifixion. 

Though  challenged  by  some  (Caspari,  Bosanquet, 
Conder,  etc,  put  it  as  ute  as  1  BC)  the  usual  date 
for  the  death  of  the  Great, 

1.  Date  of  March,  4  BC  (year  of  Rome  750),  may 
die  Birth  be  assumed  as  correct  (for  grounds  of 
of  Tesns  this  dating,  see  SchOrer,  op.  cit.,  Div 
I,  Vol  I,  464-67).  The  birth  of  Jeaus 
was  before,  and  apparently  not  very  long  before, 
this  event  (Mt  3).  It  may  therefore  oe  placed  with 
probability  in  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  year 
(5  BC),  the  ordinary  dating  of  jbhe  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era  being  thus,  as  is  generally  recog- 
nised, four  years  too  late.  Tbere  is  no  certainty  as 
to  the  month  or  day  of  the  birth.  The  Christinas 
date,  December  25,  is  first  met  with  in  the  W.  in  the 
4th  cent,  (the  eastern  date  was  January  6),  anA 
was  then  possibly  borrowed  from  a  pagan  feeitival. 
December,  in  the  winter  season,  seems  unlikely,  as 
unsuitable  for  the  pasturing  of  flocks  (Lk  2  8), 
though  this  objection  is  perhaps  not  deciave 
(Andrews,  Conder).  A  more  probable  date  is  a 
couple  of  months  earlier.  The  ayncluonism  widi 
Quirinius  (Lk  2  2)  is  considered  in  connection  with 
the  nativity.  The  earlier  datings  of  6,  7,  or  even 
8  BC,  suggested  by  Ramsay  Mackinlay  aiid  othen, 
on  grounos  of  the  assumed  Rom  census,  astrononu- 
cal  phenomena,  etc,  appear  to  leave  too  long  an 
interval  before  the  death  of  Herod,  and  conflict 
with  other  data,  as  Lk  8  1  (see  below). 

John  is  said  by  Luke  to  have  b^n  to  preach  and 
baptise  "in  the  fifte^th  year  of  Tibenus"  (I^  3 
1),  and  Jesus  "was  about  thirty  years 
a.  Date  of  of  ace"  (ver  23)  when  He  was  Ic^ 
Baptism  tized  by  John,  and  entered  on  Ilia 
ministry.  If  the  15th  year  of  liberius 
is  dated,  as  seems  most  likely,  from  his  association 
with  Ai^ustus  as  colleague  in  the  government, 
765  AUG,  or  12  AD  (Tac.  Ann.  i.3;  Suet,  on 
Augustus,  97),  and  if  Jeeus  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  baptized  about  6  months  after  John 
commenced  his  work,  these  data  combine  in  bring' 
ing  us  to  the  year  780  AUG,  or  27  AD,  as  the  year 
of  Our  Lord^s  baptism,  in  agreement  with  our 
former  conclusion  as  to  the  date  of  His  birth  in 
5  BC.  To  place  the  birth  earlier  is  to  make  Jeeus 
32  or  33  years  of  age  at  His  baptism — an  unwar- 
rantable exteuMon  of  the  "about."  In  accord  with 
this  is  the  statement  in  Jn  2  20  that  the  temple  had 
been  46  years  in  building  (it  b^an  in  20-19  BC) 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  firet  Passover;  therefore  in 
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ISO  AUG,  or  27  AD  (cf  SchOrer,  op.  cit.,  Div  I, 
Vol  I,  410). 

The  detenmnation  of  the  predse  diiration  of  Our 
Lnd's  ministry  involves  more  doubtful  elements. 

Setting  aside,  as  too  arbitrary,  schemes 
S.  Length  which  would,  with  some  of  the  early 
ai  Ministry  Fathers,  compress  the  whole  ministry 

into  little  over  a  single  year  (Browne, 
Hort,  etc) — a  view  which  involves  without  authority 
the  rejection  of  the  mention  the  Passover  in 
in  6  4 — there  remains  the  choice  between  a  two 
years'  and  a  three  years'  ministry.  Both  have 
able  advocates  (Turner  in  art.  "Chronologv/' 
and  Sanday  in  art.  "Jesus  Christ,"  in  HDB, 
advocate  the  two  years'  scheme;  Farrar,  Ramsay, 
D.  Smith,  etc,  adhere  to  the  three  years'  scheme). 
An  imp<n-tant  pmnt  is  the  view  taken  d  the  un- 
named 'Yeast"  m  Jn  6  1.  John  has  already  named 
a  I^sBOvet— Christ's  first— in  S  13.23;  another, 
which  Jesus  did  not  attend,  is  named  in  6  4;  the 
final  Passover,  at  which  He  was  crucified,  appears 
in  all  the  evangelists.  If  the  "feast"  of  Jn  B  1 
(the  art.  is  probably  to  be  omitted)  is  also,  as  some 
think,  a  Passover,  then  John  has  four  Passovers, 
and  a  three  years'  ministry  becomes  necessary. 
It  is  cbunwd,  however,  that  in  tluB  case  the  "feast" 
would  almost  certainly  have  be<en  named.  It  sUll 
does  not  follow,  even  if  a  minor  feast — say  Purim — 
is  intended,  that  we  are  shut  up  to  a  two  yrars' 
ministry.  Mr.  Turner  certainly  goes  beyond  his 
evidence  in  affirming  that  "while  two  years  mtut, 
not  more  than  two  years  can,  be  allowed  for  the 
interval  from  Jn  2  13.23  to  Jn  11  55."  The 
two  years'  scheme  involves,  as  will  be  seen  on  con- 
sdemtion  of  details*  a  serious  overcrowding  and 
arbitrary  transpomtion  of  inddents,  which  sp^Uc  to 
the  need  of  longer  time.  We  shall  assume  tiiat  the 
min^rtry  lasted  for  three  years,  reserving  reasons  till 
the  narrative  is  examined. 

On  the  hypothesis  now  accepted,  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  took  place  at  the  Passover  of  30  AD.  On 

the  two  years'  scheme  it  would  fall  a 
4.  Date  of  year  earlier.  On  both  aides  it  is 
Chriai^s  aKreed  that  it  occurred  on  the  PVnday 
Deatt         cf  the  wedc  ctf  tiie  Passover,  but  it 

is  dirouted  whether  this  Friday  was 
tiie  14th  or  the  15th  day  of  the  month.  The  Gospel 
of  John  is  pleaded  for  the  former  date,  the  Synoptics 
for  the  latter.  The  question  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  time  of  the  Last  Supper. 
Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  if  the  15tn  is 
the  correct  date,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
tiie  15th  of  Nisan  fell  on  a  Friday  in  the  year  just 
named,  783  AUC,  or  30  AD.  We  accept  this  pro- 
visionwly  as  the  date  of  the  crucifixion. 

Fabt  II.  Tbb  Pbobleus  of  the  Life  of  Jesus 

L  Thm  JWtraelm. — Everyone  is  aware  that  the 
ivesence  of  miracle  in  the  Gospels  is  a  chief  ground 
of  the  rejection  of  its  history  by  the 
1.  The  representatives  of  the  "modem"  school. 
"Modant**  It  is  not  questioned  that  it  is  a  super- 
Atdtnde  natural  person  whose  incture  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospels.  There  is  no 
real  difference  between  the  Synoptics  and  John  in 
Uiis  ret^iect.  "Even  the  oldest  Gospel,"  writes 
Bousset,  "is  written  from  the  standpomt  of  fsith; 
already  for  Mark,  Jesus  is  not  only  the  Mesuah 
of  the  Jewish  people,  but  the  miraculous  eternal 
Son  of  God,  whose  |dory  shone  in  the  world"  {Waa 
witaen  unr  von  Jetuar  64,  57).  But  the  same  writer, 
interpreting  the  "modem"  spirit,  declares  that  no 
account  emlnwiin^  supernatural  events  can^  be 
accepted  as  historical.  "The  main  characteristic 
ot  ibw  modem  mode  of  thinking,"  he  says,  "rests 
upon  the  determination  to  try  to  explam  every- 
tiung  that  takes  phioe  in  the  world  by  natunU 


causes,  or — to  express  it  in  another  form — it  rests 
on  the  determined  assertion  of  universal  laws  to 
which  all  phenomena,  natural  and  spiritual,  are 
subject"  {fVhat  le  Religiont  ET,  283). 

With  such  an  assumption  it  is  clear  that  the 
Gospels  are  condemned  before  they  are  read.  Not 
only  is  Jesus  there  a  suponatural 
8.  Siqwr^  person,  but  He  is  inrearated  as  super- 
natural in  natiu^  in  character,  in  worits,  in 
the  Gospels  claims  (see  below);  He  performs 
miracles;  He  has  a  supernatural  birtii, 
aiid  a  supernatural  resurrection.  All  this  is  swept 
away.  It  may  be  allowed  that  He  bad  remarkable 
gifts  of  healii^  but  these  are  in  the  class  of  "faith- 
cures"  (thus  Hamack),  and  not  truly  supernatural. 
When  one  seeks  the  justification  for  this  self- 
confident  dogmatism,  it  is  difiicult  to  discover  it, 
except  on  the  groimd  of  a  panthdstic  or  monistic 
theory  of  the  universe  which  excludes  the  personal 
God  of  Christianity.  If  God  is  the  Author  and  Sus- 
tainer  of  the  natural  Er^stem,  which  He  rules  for 
moral  ends,  it  is  impossible  to  see  why,  for  hidi  ends 
of  revelation  and  redemption,  a  supernatural  econ- 
omy should  not  be  engrafted  on  the  natural,  achiev- 
ing ends  which  could  not  otherwise  be  attained. 
This  does  not  of  course  touch  the  question  of  evi- 
dence for  any  particular  miracle,  which  must  be 
judged  of  from  its  connection  with  the  person  of  the 
worker,  and  the  character  of  the  apostolic  witnesses. 
The  well-meant  effort  to  explain  au  miracles  throu^ 
the  action  of  unknown  natural  laws — which  is 
what  Dr.  Sanday  calls  "making  both  ends  meet" 
( Life  of  Ckriat  in  Recent  Research,  302) — breaks  down 
in  the  presence  of  such  miracles  as  the  instanta- 
neous cleansing  of  the  leper,  restoration  of  si|dit  to 
the  blind,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  acts  which  p^nly 
imply  an  exercise  of  creative  ^wer.  In  such  a  Ute 
as  Christ's,  transcendence  of  tiie  ordinary  powers 
of  Nature  is  surely  to  be  looked  for. 

//.  TTtm  MmamanBhip. — A  difficulty  has  been  foimd 
in  the  fact  that  in  all  the  Gospels  Jesus  knew  Him- 
self to  be  the  Messiah  at  least  from 
1.  ResOTve  the  time  of  His  bi^tiam,  yet  did  not, 
of  Jeans  even  to  His  diseipleB,  unres^vedly 
and  Modem  announce  Himself  as  such  till  after 
Ciitlciam  Peter's  great  confession  at  Caesarea 
Philippi{Mt  16  13  ff).  On  this  seem- 
ing secrecy  the  pold  hypothesis  has  been  built  ■ 
that  Jesus  in  re&lity  never  made  the  claim  to  Mes- 
siahship,  and  that  the  passages  which  imply  the 
contra^  in  Mk  (the  original  Gospel)  are  unhis- 
torical  (Wrede;  cf  on  this  and  other  theories, 
Schweitzer,  The  Quest  of  the  Hi^Mioai  Jema,  ET; 
Sanday,  The  Life  of  ChriA  in  Reeeni  AeseortA). 
So  extreme  an  opinion  is  rejected  by  most;  but 
modem  critics  vie  with  each  other  in  the  freedom 
with  which  they  treat  the  testimony  of  the  evangel- 
ists on  this  subject.  Baldensperger,  e.g.,  supposes 
that  Jesus  did  not  attain  full  certainty  on  His 
Messtahship  till  near  the  time  of  Peter's  confession, 
and  arbitrarily  transposes  the  earUer  sections  in 
which  the  title  "Son  of  Man"  occurs  till  after  that 
event  (Das  Sdb^bewtuetaein  Jeeu,  2d  ed,  246). 
Bousset  thinks  that  Jesus  adopted  the  Messianic 
rdle  as  the  only  one  open  to  Him,  but  bore  it  as  a 
"burden"  (cf  bis  Jeeiu).  Schweitser  connects  it 
with  apocalyptic  ideas  of  a  wildly  fantastic  ehar^ 
acter  (op.  cit.,  ch  xix). 

There  is,  however,  no  need  for  supposing  that 
Peter's  confession  marks  the  first  dawn  of  this 
knowledge  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles. 
S.  A  Rather  was  it  the  exalted  expression 

Growinc  of  a  futh  already  present,  which  had 
Rerdation  long  been  maturing.  The  baptism 
and  temptation,  wiui  the  use  of  the 
title  "Son  of  Man,"  the  tone  of  authority  in  His 
teachii^,  His  miracles,  and  many  special  inddents, 
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show,  aa  clearly  as  do  the  discourses  in  John, 
that  Jesus  was  from  the  beginning  fully  oonBcious 
of  His  vocation,  and  His  reserve  in  the  use  of  the 
title  spranf^,  not  from  any  doubt  in  His  own  mind 
aa  to  His  right  to  it,  but  from  His  desire  to  avoid 
false  associations  till  the  true  nature  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  should  be  revealed.  The  Messiahship  was 
in  procesa  of  aelf-revetation  throudiout  to  those  who 
had  eyes  to  see  it  (cf  Jn  6  6&^1}.  What  it  in- 
volved will  be  seen  later. 

III.  KUigdom  and  Apoet^ypM. — Connected  wi^ 
the  Messiahship  is  the  idea  of  the  "Kingdom  of 
God"  or  "of  heaven,"  which  some  in 
1,  The  modem  times  would  interpret  in  a 
Kingdom —  purely  eschatological  sense,  in  the 
Present  or  light  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  conceptions 
Future?       (Johannes  Weiss,    Schweitzer,  etc). 

The  kingdom  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
pesent,  but  wholly  a  thing  of  the  future,  to  be 
mtroduced  by  oonvulsioiui  of  Nature  and  the 
P€trouBia  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  lan^age  of 
the  Lcnxi's  Prayer,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  is  quoted 
in  support  of  this  contention,  but  the  next  petition 
should  KUard  against  so  violent  an  inference. 
"Thy  will  be  done,"  Jesus  teaches  His  disciples  to 
pray,  "as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth"  (Mt  6  10).  The 
kingdom  is  the  reign  of  Giod  in  human  hearts  and 
lives  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  next.  It  would 
not  be  wrong  to  define  it  as  connsting  essentially  in 
the  supremacy  of  God's  will  in  human  hearts  and 
human  affairs,  and  in  every  department  of  these 
affairs.  As  Jesus  describes  the  kingdom,  it  has, 
in  the  plain  meaning  of  His  words,  a  present  being 
on  eartn,  though  its  perfection  is  in  eternity.  The 
parables  in  Mt  IS  and  elsewhere  exhibit  it  as 
founded  by  the  sowing  of  the  word  of  truth  (Sower), 
as  a  mingling  of  good  and  evil  elements  (Tares), 
as  growing  from  small  be^nnings  to  large  propor- 
tions (Mustard  Seed),  as  gradually  leavemng  hu- 
manity (Leaven),  aa  of  pnceless  value  (Treasure; 
Pearl;  cf  Mt  6  33);  as  terminating  in  a  judgment 
(Tares,  Dragnet);  as  perfected  in  the  world  to 
come  (Mt  13  43).  It  was  a  kingdom  spiritual  in 
nature  (Lk  17  20.21),  universal  in  range  (Mt  8  11; 
21  43,  etc),  developing  from  a  principle  of  life 
within  (Mk  4  26-29),  and  issuing  in  victory  over 
all  omwation  (Mt  21  44). 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  on  the  extoit  to  which 
Jesus  was  acquainted  with  current  apocalyptic 
beliefs,  or  allowed  these  to  color  the 
3.  Apoca-  imagery  of  parts  of  His  teachii^. 
lyptic  These  beliefs  certainly  did  not  furnish 

Beliefs  the  substance  of  His  teaching,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  more 
than  sup^cially  affected  even  its  form.  Jewish 
f^xMishrptic  knew  nothing  of  a  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Messiah  and  of  His  return  in  gto^  to 
bring  in  an  everlasting  kingdom.  What  Jesus 
taught  on  these  subjects  Bprang  from  His  own 
Messianic  consciousness,  with  tbe  certainty  He 
had  of  His  triumph  over  death  and  His  exaltation 
to  the  right  hand  of  God.  It  was  in  OT  prophecy, 
not  in  late  Jewish  apocalypse,  that  His  thoughts  of 
the  future  triumph  of  His  kingdom  were  grounded, 
and  from  the  vivid  imagery  of  the  {woi^etB  He 
borrowed  most  of  the  clothing  of  these  thoa^ts. 
Isa  63,  e.g.,  predicts  not  only  the  rejection  and 
death  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  (vs  3.7-9.12), 
but  the  prolongation  of  His  days  and  His  victorious 
reign  (vs  10-12).  Dnl,  not  the  Book  of  Ed,  is 
the  source  of  the  title,  "Son  of  Man,"  and  of  the 
imagery  of  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Dnl  7 
13).  The  ideas  of  resurrection,  etc,  have  their 
ground  in  the  OT  (see  Eschatoloot  op  the  OT). 
With  the  extravagant,  unqiiritual  forms  into  whiui 
these  conceptions  were  thrown  in  the  Jewish  apoc&< 
lyptic  books  His  teaching  had  nothing  in  common. 


The  new  apocalyptic  school  represented  by  Schweit- 
zer reduces  the  nistory  of  Jeaus  to  fol^-,  fanaticism 
and  hopdess  disillusionment. 

IV.  Th»  Charaetmr  and  Claomt.— Where  the 
GospelB  present  us  in  Jesus  with  the  image  of  a 

flawless  character — in  the  words  of  the 
1.  Denial  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  "holy,  guileless, 
of  Christ's  undefiled,  separated  from  sinners"  (He 
Moral  Per-  7  26) — ^modern  criticism  is  driven  by 
lection        an  inexorable  necesuty  to  deprive  Jesus 

of  His  sinless  perfection,  and  to  impute 
to  Htm  the  error,  frailty,  and  moral  infirmity  that 
belong  to  ordinary  mortals.  In  Schw^tzer  s  por- 
traiture (cf  op.  cit.).  He  is  an  apocalyptic  enthusias- 
tic, ruled  by  Uluso^  ideals,  deceiving  Himself  and 
others  as  to  who  He  was,  and  as  to  the  impending 
end  of  the  world.  Those  who  show  a  more  ad- 
equate appreciation  of  Christ's  spiritual  greatness 
are  still  prevented  by  their  humanitarian  estimate 
of  His  person  and  their  denial  of  the  supeamatural 
in  history  from  recognizing  the  posabihty  of  His 
sinlessness.  It  may  confidently  be  said  that  there 
is  hardly  a  single  writer  of  the  modem  school  who 

grants  Christ's  moral  perfection.  To  do  so  would 
e  to  admit  a  miracle  in  humanity,  and  we  have 
heard  that  miracle  is  by  the  highest  rational  neces- 
sity excluded.  This,  however,  is  precisely  the  point 
on  which  the  modem  so-called  'liistorical-criUcal" 
mode  of  presentation  most  obvious^  breaks  down. 
Hie  ideal  of  pofect  holiness  in  the  Gospels  whidi 
has  fascinated  the  conscience  of  Christendom  f(u- 
18  cents.,  and  attests  itself  anew  to  every  candid 
reader,  is  not  thus  Ughtly  to  be  got  rid  of,  or  ex- 
pluned  away  as  the  invention  of  a  church  gathered 
out  (without  the  hdp  of  the  ideal)  promiscuously 
from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  was  not  the  church — 
least  of  all  such  a  church — that  created  Quist,  but 
Christ  that  created  the  church. 

(1)  This  sinfeuness  astvred. — The  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  is  a  datum  in  the  Gospels.  Over  against  a 
nnful  world  He  stands  as  a  Saviour  who  is  Himsdf 
without  edn.  His  is  the  one  life  in  humanity  in 
which  is  presented  a  perfect  knowledge  and  unbroken 
fellowship  with  the  Father,  undeviating  obedience 
to  His  will,  unswerving  devotion  imder  the  severest 
strain  of  temptation  and  suffering  to  the  highest 
idod  of  goodness.  The  ethical  ideal  was  never 
nused  to  so  absolute  a  hei^t  as  it  is  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  and  the  miracle  is  that,  high  as  it  is  in  its 
unsullied  purity,  the  character  of  Jesus  corresponds 
with  it,  and  realizes  it.  Word  and  life  for  once  in 
histoi^  perfectljr  agree.  Jesus,  with  the  keenest 
sensitiveness  to  sin  in  thoi^t  and  feeling  as  in  deed, 
is  conscious  of  no  dn  in  Himself,  confesses  no  sin, 
disclaims  the  presence  of  it,  speaks  and  acts  con- 
tinually on  the  assumption  that  He  is  without  it. 
Those  who  knew  Him  best  declared  Him  to  t>e 
without  sin  (1  Pet  2  22;  1  Jn  3  5;  cf  2  Cor  6 
21).  The  Gospels  must  be  rent  in  pieces  before 
this  image  of  a  perfect  holiness  can  be  effaced  from 
them. 

(2)  What  this  impliea. — How  is  this  phenomenon 
of  a  unless  personality  in  Jesus  to  be  explained? 
It  is  itself  a  miracle,  and  can  only  be  made  credible 
by  a  creative  miracle  in  Christ's  origin.  It  may  be 
argued  that  a  Virgin  Birth  does  not  <tf  itself  secure 
sinlessness,  but  it  will  hardly  be  diEQ>uted  that  at 
least  a  sinless  personality  implies  miracle  in  its 
production.  It  is  precisely  because  of  this  that 
the  modem  spirit  feeie  bound  to  reject  it.  In  the 
Gospels  it  is  not  the  Vii^n  Birth  by  itself  which  is 
invoked  to  explain  Christ's  sinlessness,  but  the 
supernatural  conception  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk 
1  35).  It  is  because  of  this  conception  that  the 
birth  is  a  virgin  one.  No  erolanation  of  the  super- 
natural element  in  Christ's  rerson  is  more  rational 
or  credible  (see  below  on  "Nativity")* 
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If  Jesua  from  the  first  was  conscious  of  Himself 
BB  mthout  sin,  and  if,  as  the  converse  of  Uus,  He 

knew  Himself  as  standing  in  an  un- 
it. Sittlen-  broken  filial  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
ness  and  He  must  early  have  Decome  conscious 
tiie  Mas-  of  His  special  vocation,  and  learnt  to 
siuic  Claim  rfifltingniah  Himself  from  others  as 

one  called  to  bless  and  save  them. 
Here  is  the  true  germ  of  His  Meaedanic  oonsdousness, 
from  which  everything  subsequently  is  unfolded. 
He  stood  in  a  rapwrt  with  the  Father  which  opened 
His  spirit  to  a  full,  clear  revelation  of  the  Father's 
wiU  regarding  Himself,  His  mismon,  the  kingdom 
He  came  to  found,  His  sufferings  as  the  means  of 
salvation  to  the  world,  the  glory  that  awaited  Him 
when  His  earthly  work  was  done.  In  the  light  of 
this  revelation  He  read  the  OT  Scriptures  and  saw 
BSa  coiirae  latere  made  plun.  When  the  hour  had 
come  He  went  to  John  for  b^}ti8m,  and  His  brief, 
eventful  ministry,  which  should  end  in  the  cross, 
b^an.  This  is  the  reading  of  events  which  intro- 
duces conustency  and  purpose  into  the  life  of  Jesus, 
and  it  is  this  we  mean  to  follow  in  the  sketch  now 
to  be  given. 

Past  III.  Coubbe  of  thb  Eabthlt  Lira  or 
Jesus 

The  wonderful  aUay  of  the  life  of  the  world's 
Recteem^  which  we  are  now  to  endeavor  to  trace 

falls  naturally  into  several  divisions: 
1.  INviaions    A.  From  the  Nativity  to  the  Bap- 
of  the  His-  tism  and  Temptation. 
tasy  B.  The  Early  Judaean  Ministry. 

C.  The  Galilean  Ministry  and  Visits 

tothe  Eeasts. 

D.  The  Last  Journey  to  Jerusalem. 

E.  The  Passion  Week— Betrayal,  Trial,  and  Cru- 
cifixion. 

F.  The  Resurrection  and  Ascenwon. 

To  avoid  misconception,  it  is  im^rtant  to 
remember,  that,  rich  as  are  the  narratives  of  the 

Gospels,  materials  do  not  exist  for 
S.  Rot  a  a  complete  bipgrapl^  or  "life"  of 
Compete  Jesus.  There  is  a  up,  broken  only 
"Life"        by  a  angle  incident,  from  His  infancy 

tUl  His  30th  year;  there  are  cycles  of 
events  out  of  myriads  left  unrecorded  (Jn  21  25); 
there  are  sayings,  parables,  longer  disoourses,  con- 
nected with  particular  occasions;  there  are  general 
summaries  of  periods  of  activity  compii&ed  in  a 
few  verses.  Tlie  evangelists,  too,  present  their 
materials  each  from  his  own  standpoint — Matthew 
from  the  theocratic,  Mark  from  that  of  Christ's 
practical  activity,  Luke  from  the  univenaliatio  and 
human-sympathetic,  John  from  the  Divine.  In  re- 
producinK  the  history  respect  must  be  bad  to  this 
focuang  from  distinct  points  of  view. 

A.   ntoH  THE  NATivrrr  to  the  baftibu  and 

TEMPTATION 

/.  Thm  Afa<ia£0>. — OT  prophecy  expired  with  the 
promise  on  ita  lipB,  "Behold,  I  send  my  messenger, 

ana  M  shall  prepare  the  way  before 
1.  Hidden  me:  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  will 
Kety  in  suddenly  come  to  hia  temple;  and  the 
Judaism      messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye 

desire,  oehold,  he  cometh,  saith  Je- 
hovah of  hosts"  (Mai  3  1).  In  the  years  immedi- 
stdy  before  Christ's  birth  the  air  was  tremulous 
with  the  sense  of  impending  great  events.  The 
fortunes  at  the  Jewish  people  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb.  Pharisaic  formalism,  Sadducean  unbelief, 
fanatical  Zealotry,  Herodian  sycophantism,  Roman 
expression,  seemed  to  have  cruuied  out  the  last 
sparks  of  spiritual  reli^on.  Yet  in  numerous  quiet 
circles  in  Judaea,  and  even  in  remote  Galilee,  little 
godly  bands  still  nourished  their  souls  on  the  prom- 


ises, looking  for  "the  consolation  of  Israel"  and 
"redemption  of  Jerusalem"  (Lk  2  25.38).  Ghmpses 
of  these  are  vouchsafed  in  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth, 
in  Simeon,  in  Anna,  in  Joseph  and  Mary  (Lk  1,  3; 
Mt  1  18  ff).  It  was  in  hearts  in  these  circles  that 
the  stirrings  of  the  prophetic  spirit  began  to  make 
themselves  felt  anew,  pr«>aring  for  the  Advent  (cf 
Lk  a  27.36). 

In  the  last  days  cX  Herod— perhapa  in  the  year 
748  of  Rome,  or  6  BC — the  aged  priest  Zachaxias, 

of  the  course  of  Abijah  (1  Ch  34  10; 
2.  Birth  of  cf  SchOrer.  Div  II,  Vol  I,  219  ff),  was 
the  Baptist  ministering  in  the  temple  at  the  altar 
(U  1)        of  incense  at  the  hour  of  evening 

prayer.  Scholars  have  reckoned,  u 
on  somewhat  laecarious  grounds,  that  the  ministry 
of  the  ordor  to  which  Zacharias  belonged  fdl  in 
this  year  in  the  month  of  April  or  in  eariy  October 
(cf  Andrews,  Life  ^  Our  Lord).  Now  a  wondaful 
thing  happened.  Zadiarias  and  his  wife  Elisabeth, 
noted  for  their  blameless  piety,  were  up  to  this 
time  childless.  On  this  evening  an  angel,  appear- 
ing at  the  side  of  the  altar  of  incense,  announced 
to  Zacharias  that  a  son  should  be  bom  to  them,  in 
whom  should  be  realized  the  prediction  of  Malachi 
of  one  coming  in  the  aiurit  and  power  o{  Elijah  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  (cf  Mai  4  6.6).  EQs 
name  was  to  be  called  John.  Zacharias  hesitated 
to  believe,  and  was  stricken  with  dumbness  till  the 

nnise  should  be  fulfilled .  It  happened  as  the  angel 
foretold,  and  at  the  circumcision  and  naming  of 
his  son  his  tongue  was  again  loosed.  Zacharias,  fiUed 
with  the  Spirit,  poured  forth  his  soul  in  a  hymn  of 
praiBe—the  Bmedidua  (Lk  1  6-26.57-80;  cf  John 
THE  Baptist). 

Meanwhile  yet  stranger  things  were  happening  in 
the  little  village  of  Nazareth,  in  Galilee  (now  en- 
Na^irah).  There  resided  a  young 
8.  The  An-  maiden  of  purest  character,  named 
nunciation  Mary,  betrothed  to  a  carpenter  of  the 
and  Its  Re-  village  (cf  Mt  IS  55),  called  Joseph, 
snits  (U  1:  who,  althouf^h  in  so  humble  a  station, 
26^;  Mt  was  of  the  lineage  of  David  (cf  Isa  11 
l:lfr-26}  1).  Maiy,  most  probably,  was  like- 
wise of  Davidic  descent  (Lk  1  32; 
on  the  genealogies,  see  below).  The  fables  relating 
to  the  parentage  and  youth  of  Mary  in  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Gospeu  may  safely  be  discarded.  To 
this  mmden,  three  months  before  the  birth  of  the 
Baptist,  the  same  angelic  vimtant  (Gabriel) 
appeared,  h^ing  her  as  ^'highly  favored"  <tf  God, 
and  announcing  to  her  that,  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  SiHrit,  she  should  become  the  mother  of 
tiie  Saviour.  The  words  "Blessed  art  thou  among 
women,"  in  AV  of  ver  28  are  omitted  by  RV,  though 
found  below  (ver  42)  in  Elisabeth's  salutation. 
They  give,  in  any  case,  no  support  to  Mariolatry, 
statmg  simply  the  fact  that  Mary  was  more  honored 
than  any  other  woman  of  the  race  in  being  chosen 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  Lord. 

(1)  The  amazing  message. — ^The  announcement 
itself  was  of  the  most  amazing  import.  Mary  herself 
was  stawered  at  the  thought  that,  as  a  virgin,  she 
should  become  a  mother  (ver  34).  Still  more  sur- 
prising were  the  statement  made  as  to  the  Son  she 
was  to  bear.  Conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk  1 
35;  Mt  1  18),  He  would  be  great,  ana  would  be 
called  "the  Son  of  the  Most  High"  (Lk  1  32)— 
"the  Son  of  God"  (ver  36);  there  would  be  given  • 
to  Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  and  His 
reign  would  be  eternal  (vs  32.33;  cf  Isa  9  6.7); 
He  would  be  "holy"  from  the  womb  (ver  35). 
His  name  was  to  be  called  Jesus  (ver  31;  cf  Mt  1 
21),  denoting  Him  as  Saviour.  The  holiness  of 
Jesus  is  here  put  in  connection  with  His  miraculous 
conception,  and  surely  rightly.  In  no  case  in  the 
histo^  of  mankind  has  natural  generation  issuc<l 
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m  a  being  who  is  sinless,  not  to  say  superhuman. 
The  fact  that  Jesus,  even  in  His  human  nature,  was 
supematurally  begotten — was  "Son  of  God"— does 
not  exclude  the  hi^er  and  eternal  Sonship  according 
to  the  Divine  nature  (Jn  1  IS).  The  incarnation  ol 
such  a  Divine  Bdng  as  Paul  and  Jolm  d^ct,  itself 
implies  miracle  in  human  oriein.  On  the  whole 
message  bein^  declared  to  her,  Manr  accepted  what 
was  told  herin  meek  humility  (Lk  1  38). 

(2)  The  visit  to  Elisc^h. — ^With  the  announce- 
ment to  herself  there  was  given  to  Mary  an  indica- 
tion of  what  had  befallen  her  kinswoman  Elisabeth, 
and'Mary's  first  act,  on  recovering  from  her  astonish- 
ment, was  to  go  in  haste  to  the  home  of  Elisabeth 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judaea  (vsSQff).  Very 
naturally  she  did  not  rashly  forestall  God's  action 
in  qieaking  to  Joa^h  of  what  had  occurred,  but 
waited  in  quietness  and  faith  till  God  should  reveal 
in  His  own  way  what  He  had  done.  The  meeting 
of  the  two  holy  women  was  the  occasion  of  a  new 
outburst  of  prophetic  inspiration.  EUsabeth, 
moved  by  the  Spirit,  greeted  Mary  in  exalted  lan- 
guiwe  as  the  mother  of  the  Lord  (vs  42-45) — a 
con&mation  to  Mary  of  the  message  she  had 
received;  Mary,  on  her  part,  broke  forth  in  rhyth- 
mical utterance,  "My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord," 
etc  (vs  40-56).  Her  hymn — the  sublime  Magnificai 
—is  to  be  compared  with  Hannah's  (18  3  1-11), 
wliich  furnishes  the  model  of  it.  Maiy  abode  with 
Ehsabeth  about  three  months,  Uien  returned  to  her 
own  house. 

(3)  Jo9eph'»  perjjiexUy.—HeTe  a  new  trial  awaited 
her.  Mary's  condition  of  motherhood  could  not  long 
be  concealed,  and  when  Joseph  first  became  aware 
it,  the  shock  to  a  man  so  just  (Mt  1  19)  would  be 
terrible  in  its  severity.  The  disappearance  of  Joseph 
from  the  later  gospel  history  suggests  that  he  was  a 
good  deal  older  than  his  betrothed,  and  it  is  possible 
thf^,  while  striot,  upright  and  conscientious,  his  dis- 
poffltion  was  not  as  stron^^  on  the  side  of  sympathy 
as  so  delicate  a  case  reqmred.  It  is  going  too  far 
to  say  with  Lanse,  "He  encountered  the  modest, 
but  unsfaakably  finn  Virgin  with  decided  doubt; 
the  first  Ebionite" ;  but  so  long  as  he  had  no  support 
beyond  Mary's  word,  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
agonized  perplexity.  His  first  thought  was  to  give 
Mary  a  private  "bill  of  divorcement"  to  avoid 
scandal  (ver  19).  Happity,  his  doubts  were  soon 
set  at  rest  by  a  Divine  intimation,  and  he  hesitated 
no  longer  to  take  Mary  to  be  his  wife  (ver  24). 
Luke's  Gospel,  which  confines  itself  to  the  story  of 
Mary,  says  nothing  of  this  episode:  Matthew's 
narrative,  which  bears  evidence  of  havios  come 
from  Joseph  himself,  supplies  the  lack  by  uiowing 
how  Joseph  came  to  have  the  confidence  in  Mary 
which  enabled  him  to  take  her  to  wife,  and  l>ecome 
sponsor  for  her  child.  The  triai^  doubtless,  while 
it  lasted,  was  not  less  severe  for  Mary  thui  for 
Joseph— a  prelude  of  that  sword  which  was  to 
"pierce  through  [her]  own  soul"  (Lk  2  35).  There 
is  no  reason  to  beheve  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
did  not  subsequently  live  in  the  usual  relations  of 
wedlock,  and  that  children  were  not  bom  to  them 
(cf  Mt  18  55.56,  etc). 

Matthew  gives  no  indication  of  where  the  events 
narrated  in  Lis  first  chapter  took  place,  first  men- 
tioning Nazareth  on  the  occasion  of 
4.  Th6  the  return  of  the  holy  family  from 
Birth  at  Egypt  (2  23).  In  2  1  he  transports 
Betblehem  us  to  Bethlehem  as  the  city  of  Christ's 
(Mt2:l:  birth.  It  is  left  to  Luke  to  give  an 
iJk  2:1-7)  account  of  the  circumstances  wliich 
brought  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethle- 
hem—thus  fulfilling  prophecy  (Mic  6  2;  Mt  2  5.6) 
— at  this  critical  hour,  and  to  record  the  lowly  manner 
of  Christ's  birth  there. 

(1)  The  eensm  of  Qidrinius. — Hie  emperor 


Augustus  had  ^ven  orders  for  a  general  enrolment 
throughout  the  empire  (the  fact  of  periodical  enrol- 
ments in  the  empire  is  well  establi^ed  by  Professor 
W.  M .  Ramsay  in  his  Waa  Chriat  Bom  at  BeUOehem  t), 
and  this  is  stated  to  have  been  givm  effect  to  in 
Judaea  whw  Quirinius  was  govenuv  of  Syria  (Uc  S 
1.2).  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  mrwnent 
or  census  here  mentioned  are  discussed  in  the  art. 
QxmuNiDB.  It  is  known  that  Quirinius  did  con- 
duct a  census  in  Judaea  in  6  AD  (cf  Acts  S  37), 
but  the  census  at  Cluist's  birth  is  distiiwuished  from 
this  by  Luke  as  "the  first  enrolment.''  The  diffi- 
culty was  largely  removed  when  it  was  ascertained, 
as  it  has  been  to  the  sati^action  of  most  scholars, 
thfl^  Quirinius  was  fwfee  governor  of  Syria— 6nt, 
after  Herod's  death,  4-1  BG,  and  again  in  6-11  AD. 
The  [vobabiiity  is  that  the  census  was  begun  under 
Varus,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Quirinius — 
or  even  earher  under  Satuminus — but  was  delayed 
in  its  application  to  Judaea,  then  under  Herod's 
jurisdiction,  and  was  completed  by  Quirinius,  with 
whose  name  it  is  officially  connected.  That  the 
enrolment  was  made  by  each  one  going  to  his  own 
city  (ver  3)  ia  e:q>lainea  by  the  fact  that  the  census 
was  not  made  according  to  the  Rom  method,  but, 
as  befitted  a  dependent  kingdom,  iA  accordance 
with  Jewish  usages  (cf  Ramsay). 

(2)  Jeans  bom. — It  must  be  left  undecided  whether 
the  journey  of  Mary  to  Bethlehem  with  Joseph  was 
required  for  any  purpcrae  of  r^istration,  or  sprang 
simply  from  her  unwillingness  to  be  separated  from 
Joseph,  in  so  trying  a  situation.  To  Bethlehem,  in 
any  case,  poasibiy  by  Divine  monition^  she  came,  and 
there,  in  the  ancestral  city  of  David,  in  circum- 
stances the  lowliest  conceivable,  brou^t  forth  h^ 
marvelous  child.  In  unadorned  language — very 
different  from  the  embellishments  of  apocryphal 
story — Luke  narrates  how,  when  the  travelers 
arrivedj  no  room  was  found  for  them  in  the  "inn" — 
the  ordmary  eastern  khan  or  caravanserai,  a  square 
enclosure,  with  an  open  court  for  cattle,  and  a 
raised  recess  round  the  walla  fw  shelter  of  visitors — 
and  how,  wbm  her  babe  was  born.  Mary  wrapped 
Him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  Him  in  a  manger. 
The  wearied  pair  having,  according  to  Luke,  been 
crowded  out  of,  and  not  merely  within,  tius  inn, 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  birth  took  place, 
not,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  inn, 
but,  as  the  oldest  tradition  asserts  (Justin  Martyr, 
Dial,  with  Trjfpho,  78),  in  a  cave  in  the  nedghbor- 
hood^  used  for  similar  purposes  of  lodgmoit  and 
housing  of  cattle.  High  authorities  look  favorably 
on  the  "cave  of  the  nativity"  still  shown,  with  its 
inscription.  Hie  de  virgine  Maria  Jena  Chrittus 
natua  esC,  as  marking  the  sacred  spot.  In  such 
incredibly  mean  surroundings  was  "the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father"  ushered  mto  the  world  He  came 
to  redeem.  How  true  the  apostie's  word  that  He 
"emptied"  Himself  (Phil  2  7)1  A  problem  lies  in 
the  ven*  circumstances  of  the  entrance  into  time  of 
such  a  One,  which  only  the  thought  of  a  Tcduntary 
humiliation  for  saving  ends  can  solve. 

Bom,  however,  though  Jesus  was,  in  a  low  con- 
dition, the  Father  did  not  leave  Him  totally  with- 
out witness  to  His  Sonship.  There 
6.  The  In-  were  rifts  in  the  clouds  throij^  which 
ddents  of  the  hidden  glory  streamed.  The  scenes 
the  Lifan^r  in  the  narratives  of  the  Infancy  exhibit 

Sk  2:8-89;  a  strange  commingling  of  the  glorious 
(2:1-12)  andthelowly. 

(I)  The  visit  of  the  ahej^erds.-— To 
shepherds  watching  their  flocks  by  night  in  the  fields 
near  Bethlehem  the  first  disclosure  was  made.  The 
season,  one  would  infer,  could  hardly  have  been  winter, 
thoi^  it  is  stated  that  there  is  frequently  an  interval 
of  dry  weather  in  Judaea  between  the  middle 
December  and  the  middle  of  Fdbruary,  when  such 
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a  keeiniiK  of  flocks  would  be  pcwrible  (Andrews). 
Hie  angel  world  is  Dot  far  removed  from  mb,  and  as 
angeb  preannounced  the  birth  of  Christ,  bo,  when 
He  actually  came  into  the  world  (of  He  1  6), 
angels  of  God  made  the  ni^t  vocal  with  their  son^. 
Urat,  an  angel  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  Divine 
gloiy — the  SheWah" — announced  to  the  sorely 
alarmed  sh^erds  the  birth  of  a  "Saviour  who  was 
Cfaii8ttheIxwd"atBethlehemj  then  a  whole  chwus 
qS  the  heavenly  hoet  broke  m  with  the  refrain, 
"OlOffy  to  God  in  the  hif^hest,  and  on  earth  peace 
among  men  in  whom  He  is  well  pleased"  (lit.  ''men 
of  good  pleaaure") — since,  the  Christmas  hymn  of 
the  geDerations  (Lk  3  1-14).  The  shepherds,  guided 
as  to  how  to  recognize  the  babe  (ver  12),  went  at 
once,  and  found  it  to  be  even  as  they  had  been  told. 
Thence  they  haatened  to  apread  abroad  the  tidings — 
the  first  believers,  the  first  wrashippers,  the  first 
preachers  (vs  15-20).  Mary  cherished  the  sayings 
in  the  stillness  of  her  heart. 

(2)  The  circumcision  and  pre»entation  in  ihe  temple. 
— Jewish  law  required  that  on  the  8th  day  the  male 
child  should  be  circumcised,  and  on  the  same  day 
He  reodved  His  name  (cf  Lk  1  59-^).  Jesus, 
though  entirely  piu*e,  underwent  the  rite  which  de- 
notedthe  puttii^  cm  of  fleshly  an  (Col  8  11),  and 
became  bound,  as  a  true  Israelite,  to  render  obedience 
to  every  Divine  commandment.  Thename  "Jesus" 
was  then  given  Him  (Uc  S  21). ,  On  the  40th  day 
came  the  ceremony  ca  presentation  in  the  temple 
at  Jerus,  when  Mary  had  to  offer  for  her  puri^ng 
(Lev  13;  Maiy  's  was  the  humbler  offering  of  the 

Eir,  "a  pair  of  turtle^ioves,  or  two  young  pigeons" 
V  12  8;  Uc  8  24]).  and  when  the  first-born  son 
I  to  be  redeemed  with  5  shekels  of  the  sanctuary 
(Nu  IB  16.16;  about  93.60).  The  observance  was 
an  additiooal  token  that  Christ-^iersonally  sin- 
less—did  not  shrink  from  full  idoitification  with  our 
race  in  the  responsibilities  of  its  sinful  condition. 
Ere  it  was  completed,  however,  the  ceremony  was 
lifted  to  a  Diviner  level,  and  a  new  attestation  was 
given  of  the  dignity  of  the  child  of  Mary,  by  the 
action  and  inspired  utterances  of  the  hol^  Simeon 
and  the  aged  prophetesB  Anna.^  To  &oiecni,  a 
ridbteoua  a!nd  devout  man,  "looking  for  the  con- 
solation of  Israel."  it  had  been  revealed  that  he 
should  not  die  till  he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ, 
and,  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  temple  at  the  very 
time  when  Jesus  was  being  presented,  he  recognized 
in  Him  the  One  for  whom  he  had  waited,  and, 
taking  ^m  in  his  arms,  gave  utterance  to  the  beau- 
tiful words  of  the  Nunc  DimiUis — "Now  lettest  thou 
tlnr  sarant  depart,  Lord,"  etc  (Lk  8  25-32).  He 
told  also  how  this  child  was  set  for  the  fallii^  and 
ridng  of  many  in  Israel,  and  how,  through  lum,  a 
Bword  should  pierce  through  Mary's  own  soul 
(v8  34.35).  Entering  at  the  same  hour,  the  proph- 
etess Anna — now  in  extreme  old  age  (over  100;  a 
constant  frequenter  of  the  temple,  ver  37)— con- 
firmed his  words,  and  spoke  of  Him  to  all  who,  like 
herself,  looked  "for  the  redemption  of  Jerus." 

(3)  Visit  of  the  Magi. — ^It  seems  to  have  been 
iftea*  the  presentation  in  the  temple  that  the 
inrident  took  place  recorded  b^  Matthew  of  the 
visit  of  the  Man.  The  Mw,  a  learned  class 
bek>nging  origin^y  to  Chaldaea  or  Persia  (see 
Maqi),  had,  in  ooune  of  time,  greatly  degenerated 
(cf  Simon  Magus,  Acts  8  9),  but  those  who  now 
came  to  seek  Christ  from  Uie  distant  East  were 
<tf  a  nobler  order.  They  appeared  in  Jerus  in- 
qinrinjK,  "Where  ia  He  tiiat  is  bom  King  of  the 
JewsT'^^and  decUring  that  they  had  seen  His  star 
in  the  ^st,  and  had  come  to  worship  Him  (Mt  3 
2).  Observers  of  the  nightly  sky,  any  wgnfficant 
appearancfi  in  the  heavens  would  at  once  attract 
thrar  attention.  Many  (Kepler,  Ideler,  etc;  cf 
Bams^,  op.  cit.,  215  ff)  are  disposed  to  connect 


this  "star"  with  a  remarkable  conjunction — or  series 
of  conjunctions — of  planets  in  7-6  BC,  in  which 
case  it  is  pMsible  that  two  years  may  have  elapsed 
(cf  the  inquiry  of  Herod  and  his  subsequent  action, 
vs  7.16)  from  their  observation  of  the  sign.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  of  the  star  reappearing  and 
seeming  to  stand  over  a  house  in  Bethlenem  (ver  9) 
rather  pmnts  to  a  distinct  phaiom«ion  (cf  Bethlb- 
EBK,  Star  or).  The  inquiry  of  the  Ma^  at  onoe 
awak^ed  Herod's  alarm;  accordinghr,  having  ascer- 
tained from  the  scribes  that  the  Uorist  should  be 
bom  at  Bethlehem  (Mio  6  2),  he  summoned  the 
Magi,  questioned  them  as  to  wnen  exactly  the  star 
appeared,  then  sent  them  to  Bethlehem  to  search 
out  the  young  child,  hypocritically  pretending  that 
he  also  wished  to  worship  Him  (Mt  8  7.8).  Herod 
had  faith  enough  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  yet  was 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  he  could  thwart  God's 
puzpoee.  (^ded  by  the  star,  whidi  anew  ^peu«d, 
the  wise  men  came  to  Bethlehem,  offered  their  ^ts, 
and  afterward,  warned  by  God,  returned  by  another 
road,  without  reporting  to  Herod.  It  is  a  striking 
picture — Herod  the  king,  and  Christ  the  Kii^; 
Christ  a  power  even  in  ms  cradle,  inspiring  terror, 
attracting  homage  I  The  faith  of  these  sages,  unre- 
pelled  by  the  lowly  surroundings  of  the  dhild  they 
had  discovered,  worshipping,  and  laying  at  His  feet 
their  gold,  fnmkincense  and  myrrh,  is  a  splendid 
anticipation  of  the  victories  Christ  was  yet  to  win 
among  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  hiunblest  of  our  race. 
Herod,  finding  himself,  as  he  thought,  befooled  by 
the  Magi,  avenged  himself  by  ordering  a  massacre 
of  aU  the  male  children  of  two  years  old,  and  under, 
in  Bethlehem  and  its  neighborhood  (vs  16-19).  This 
slaughter,  if  not  recorded  elsewhere  (cf,  however, 
Macrobius,  quoted  by  Ramsay,  op.  cit.,  219),  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  tlie  cruelty  of  Herod's  dis- 
position. Meanwhile,  Joseph  and  Mary  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  danger  (ver  17  con- 
nects the  mourning  of  the  Bethlehem  mothers  with 
Rachel's  weeping,  Jer  81  15). 

The  safety  of  Marjr  and  her  threatened  child  was 
provided  for  by  a  Divine  warning  to  retire  for  a  time 
to  Efnrpt  (mark  the  recurring  expres- 

6.  Flight  to  aion,"tneyoun^  child  and  his  motner" 
Egjrpt  and  — the  young  chdd  taking  the  lead,  vs 
Return  to  11.13.14.20.21),  whither,  accordingly, 
Nazareth  they  were  conducted  by  Joseph  (ver 
(Mt2:lS-  14).  The  sojourn  was  not  a  long  one. 
16.19-38)     Herod's  death  brought  permismon  to 

return,  but  as  Archelaus^  Herod's  son 
(the  worst  of  them),  reigned  in  Judaeain  his  father's 
stead  (not  kin^  but  "ethnarch"),  Joseph  was 
directed  to  withdraw  to  Galilee;  hence  it  came 
about  that  he  and  Mary,  with  the  babe,  found 
themselves  ag^  in  Nazareth,  where  Luke  anew 
takes  up  the  story  (8  39),  the  thread  of  which  had 
been  broken  by  the  mcidents  in  Mt.  Matthew  sees 
in  the  return  from  Egypt  a  refulfilling  of  the  ex- 
periences of  Israel  (Hos  11  1),  and  in  the  settling  in 
Nasareth  a  connection  with  the  OT  prophecies  of 
Christ's  lowly  estate  (Isa  11  1,  ''branch"; 
Zee  8  8;  6  12,  etc). 

The  ohjectiona  to  the  credibility  of  the  namtlm 
of  the  'Vl^ln  Birth  have  ah^ady  jmrtly  bean  adverted 
to.    (See  further  the  arts,  on  Mart; 

7.  OnestionB  Thb  ViaaiK  Biktk;  and  the  writer's 
»Jr/thlu      Tolume,  Th*  Virgin  BiriK  of  Chritt.) 

ana  UDjec-  j-^.  Virgin  BiWA.— The  narraUTesin 

ions  Mt  and  Lk  are  attested  by  all  MSS  and 

V88  genuine  parts  of  their  respective  Gos- 
pels.  and  aa  oomliig  to  us  In  their  Integrity.  The  narrative 
of  Ue  1b  genermlly  recognized  &a  resting  on  an  Aram,  basis, 
which,  from  Its  diction  and  the  primitive  character  of  Its 
conceptions,  belongs  to  the  earliest  age.  While  In  Luke's 
narrative  everytbing  la  presented  from  the  standpoint  of 
Mary,  In  M t  It  Is  Joseph  who  Is  In  the  forefront,  aug- 
gestlng  that  the  virgin  mother  Is  the  source  of  Information 
m  the  one  case,  and  Joseph  himself  in  the  other.  The 
narratives  are  complementary,  not  contradictory.  That 
Mk  and  Jn  do  not  coataln  narratives  of  the  Virgin  Birth 
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cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  tt  Is  remembered  that 
Mark's  Gospel  begins  of  purpose  with  the  Baptism  of 
John,  and  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  alms  at  setting  forth 
the  Divine  descent,  not  the  circumstancee  of  the  earthly 
nativltT.  "The  Word  became  flesh"  (Jn  1  14) — every- 
tli^g  Is  already  tmpUed  In  that.  Neither  can  It  be 
objected  to  that  Paiu  does  not  in  his  ]ett«v  or  public 
preaching  base  upon  so  essentially  private  a  fact  as  the 
miraculous  conception — at  a  time,  too.  when  Mary 
probably  stIU  Uvea.  With  the  ezcwtlon  of  the  narrow- 
est sect  of  the  Jewidi  Ebloiiitefl  ana  some  of  the  gnostic 
sects,  the  Virgla  Blrtb  mm  nntrersally  accepted  in  the 
early  church. 

(2)  The  oenealoaiei  (Mt  1  1-17;  Lk  3  JTS-M).— Diffi- 
culty is  felt  with  tne  genealf)gies  in  Mt  and  (one  de- 
scending, the  other  ascending) ,  which,  while  both  profcos- 
ing  to  trace  the  descent  of  Jesaa  from  David  and  Abraham 
(Lk  from  Adam),  yet  go  entirely  apart  in  the  pedigree 
after  David.  See  on  tluB  the  art.  OKNEALoaiis  or  Jbbitb 
Obeibt.  a  favorite  view  is  that  Mt  exhibits  the  legal.  Lk 
the  natural  descent  of  Jesus.  There  Is  plausibility  In  the 
supposition  that  thou^.  in  form,  a  genealogy  of  Joseph, 
Lk's  Is  reaUy  the  genealogy  of  Mary.  It  was  not  custom- 
ary, It  Is  true,  to  make  out  pedigrees  of  females,  but  the 
case  here  was  clearly  exceptional,  and  the  passinK  of  Jo- 
seph Into  the  family  of  his  f atbeivln-law  Heu  would  enable 
the  list  to  be  made  out  in  his  name.  Celsus,  in  the 
2d  cent.,  appears  thus  to  have  understood  It  when  he 
derides  Uie  notion  that  through  so  low^  a  womui  as  the 
carpenter's  wife,  Jesus  should  trace  His  lineage  up  to 
the  first  man  (Orlgen,  Con.  Cel.,  11.32;  Orlgea's  reply  pro- 
oeedaonthesameasBttmptton.  Otart.ott"Oenulo0e8" 
in  Kitto,  U). 

&  7%e  Y«art  of  SiUnee—tht  TuwIftA  Year.— 

TOth  the  exception  of  one  fragment  of  incident — 
that  of  the  visit  to  Jems  and  the 

1.  The  Temple  in  His  12th  yeai^the  Canoni- 
Human  De-  cal  Gospels  are  silent  as  to  the  history 
velopment  of  Jesus  from  the  return  to  Nazareth 
(Lk  2:40.  till  His  baptism  by  John.  This  long 
fiS)  period,  yrbuAi  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 

crowd  with  mlly  fables  (see  Apocrtpbal 
Gospels),  the  inspired  records  leave  to  be  regarded 
as  being  what  it  was — a  period  of  quiet  development 
of  mind  and  body,  of  outward  uneventfulness,  of 
silent  garnering  of  experience  in  the  midst  of  the 
Nazareth  siuToundings.  Jesus  "grew,  and  waxed 
strong,  fiUed  with  wisdom;  and  the  grace  of  God 
was  upon  him  ....  advanced  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favw  with  God  and  men"  (Lk  3 
40.52).  The  incarnation  was  a  true  acceptance 
of  humanity,  with  all  its  sinless  limitations  of  growth 
and  development.  Not  a  hint  is  offered  of  that 
omniscience  or  omnipotence  which  theology  has  not 
infrequently  imputra  to  Jesus  even  as  child  and 
boy.  His  schooling  was  probably  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary village  child  ^He  could  read,  Lk  4  17  ff,  and 
write,  Jn  8  6-8);  He  wrou^t  at  the  carpenter's 
bendi  (cf  Mk  6  3;  Justin  Martyr,  followmg  tra- 
dition, BD^tkB  of  Hm  as  making  "ploughs  and 
yokes,"  thai.,  88).  His  gentleness  and  grace  of 
character  endeared  Him  to  all  who  knew  Him  (Lk  2 
52).  No  stain  of  sin  clouded  His  vision  of  Divine 
thin^.  Hia  after-history  shows  that  His  mind  was 
nourished  on  the  Scriptures:  nor,  as  He  pondered 
psalms  and  prophets,  could  His  soul  remain  un- 
visited  by  presentiments,  growing  to  convictions, 
that  He  was  the  One  in  whom  their  predictirais  were 
destined  to  be  realised. 

Every  year,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
Joseph  and  Mary  went,  with  their  friends  and 

neighoors,  in  companies,  to  Jerus  to 

2.  Jesus  in  the  Passover.  When  Jesus  was  12 
the  Temple  years  old,  it  would  seem  that,  for 
(Lk  2:41-  the  first  time.  He  was  permitted  to 
60)  accompany  them.   It  would  be  to 

Him  a  strange  and  thrilling  experience. 
Everything  He  saw— the  nallowed  sites,  the  motley 
crowd,  the  service  of  the  temple,  the  very  shocks 
His  moral  consciousness  would  receive  from  contact 
with  abounding  scandals — would  intensify  His  feel- 
ing of  His  own  unique  relation  to  the  Father.  Every 
relationship  was  for  the  time  suspended  and  merged 
to  His  thought  in  this  higher  one.  It  was  His 
Father's  city  whose  streets  He  trod;  His  Father's 


house  He  visited  for  prayer;  His  Father's  ordi- 
nance the  crowds  were  assembled  to  observe; 
His  Father's  name,  too.  they  were  dishonoring 
by  their  formalism  ana  hypocrisy.  It  is  this 
exalted  mood  of  the  boy  Jesus  which  explains  tiie 
scene  that  follovra—tiie  only  one  rescued  from 
oblivion  in  this  interval  of  growth  and  jweparatkm. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  busy  caravan  to  return 
to  Nazareth,  Jesus,  actii^  doubtless,  from  highest 
impulse,  "tarried  behind*'  (ver  43).  In  the  lai^ 
company  EQs  absence  was  not  at  first  missed,  but 
wben^t  the  evening  halting-place,  it  became  known 
that  He  was  not  with  them,  His  mother  and  Jooe^ 
returned  in  deep  distress  to  Jerus.  Three  days 
elapsed  before  they  found  Him  in  the  place  where 
naturally  they  should  have  looked  first — Bio 
Father's  house.  There,  in  one  of  the  halls  or  cham- 
bers where  the  rabbis  were  wont  to  teach,  they 
discovered  Him  seated  "in  the  midst,"  at  the  feet 
of  the  men  of  learning,  hearing  them  discourse, 
asking  questions,  as  pupils  were  permitted  to  do, 
and  givmg  answers  which  awakened  astonishmoit 
by  their  penetration  and  wradom  (vs  46.47).  Those 
who  heard  Him  may  well  have  thought  that  before 
them  was  one  of  the  great  rabbis  of  the  future  I 
Mary,  much  surprisea,  asked  in  remonstrance, 
"Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us?"  evoking 
from  Jesus  the  memorable  reply,  "How  is  it  that 
ye  sought  me?  knew  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my 
Father^s  house?"  or  "about  my  Father's  budness?'' 
AV  (VB  48.49).  Here  was  the  revelation  of  s  self- 
consciousness  that  Mary  might  have  been  prepared 
for  in  Jesus,  but  perhaps,  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  life,  was  tending  to  lose  si^t  of.  The 
lesson  was  not  unneeded.  Yet,  once  it  had  been 
given,  Jesus  went  back  with  Joseph  and  Mary  to 
Nazareth,  and  "was  subject  unto  them";  and 
Mary  did  not  forget  the  teaching  of -the  inddent 
(ver  51). 

///.  T7tm  Formnmner  and  the  BapttMnu — Hme 

passed,  and  when  Jesus  was  nearine  His  30th  year, 
Judaea  was  agitated  oy  the  message 
1.  The  of  a  stem  preacher  of  righteousness 
Preaching  who  had  appeared  in  the  wildemeaa 
of  John  by  the  Jordan,  proclaiming  the  immi- 
(Mt8:l-  nent  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
12;  Mk  1:  heaven,  summoning  to  repentance, 
1-8;  Lk  S:  and  baptizing  those  who  confessed 
1-18)  thdr  mns.   llberius  had  succeeded 

Augustus  on  the  imperial  throne; 
Judaea,  with  Samaria,  was  now  a  Horn  iKnvinoe, 
under  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate;  the  rest  <h 
Pal  was  divided  between  the  tetrarchs  Herod 
(Galilee)  and  Philip  (the  eastern  parts).  The 
Baptist  thus  appeaml  at  the  time  when  the  land 
had  lost  the  last  vestige  of  self-government,  was 
poUtically  divided,  and  was  in  great  ecclesiastical 
confufflon.  Nurtured  in  the  deserts  (Lk  1  80), 
John's  v^  appearance  was  a  protest  against  the 
luxury  and  seu-seeking  of  the  age.  He  had  been  a 
Nazarite  from  his  birth;  he  fed  on  the  simplest 
products  of  nature — locusts  and  wild  honey;  his 
coarse  garb  of  camel's  hair  and  leathern  girdle  was 
a  retiun  to  the  dress  of  EUjah  (2  K  1  8),  in  whose 
spirit  and  powa  he  appeared  (Lk  1  17)  (see  John 
THE  Baptist). 

The  coming  Christ. — John's  preaching  of  the  king- 
dom was  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  revolutionaries  of 
his  age.  It  was  a  kingdom  which  could  be  entered 
only  through  moral  preparation.  It  availed  nothii^ 
for  the  Jew  simply  that  he  was  a  son  of  Abraham. 
The  Messiah  was  at  hand.  He  (John)  was  but  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness  sent  to  prepare  the  way  for 
that  Greater  than  himself.  The  work  of  the  Christ 
would  be  one  of  judgment  and  of  mercy.  He  would 
lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree — would  winnow 
the  chaS  from  the  wheat— yet  would  baptize  with 
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the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  8  10-12:  Lk  8  15-17).  Thoee 
who  [unfeesed  acceptance  of  his  message,  with  its 
oondition  of  repentance,  John  baptized  with  water 
at  the  Jordan  <v  in  its  naghborhood  (cf  Mt  8  6; 
Jn  i  28;  8  23). 

John's  startling  words  made  a  profoimd  immes- 
aon.  An  chuses  from  every  part  of  the  und, 

including  niarisees  and  Sadduceea 
3.  JesQS  Is  (Mt  8  7),  came  to  his  baptism.  John 
Bwtized  was  not  deceived.  He  saw  how  little 
(Mt  8:18-  change  of  heart  underlay  it  all.  The 
17;  Mk  1:  R^enerator  had  not  yet  come.  But 
9-il;  Lk  one  day  there  appeared  before  him 
8: 81^28)      One  whom  he  intuitively  recognized 

as  different  from  all  the  rest— as, 
indeed,  the  Quiat  whose  coming  it  was  his  to 
herald.  John,  up  to  this  time,  does  not  seem 
to  have  personally  known  Jesus  (cf  Jn  1  31).  He 
must,  however,  have  heard  of  Him :  he  had,  faiiesides, 
rec^ved  a  sign  by  which  the  Messiah  should  be 
recognized  (Jn  1  33)^  and  now,  when  Jesus  pre- 
sented Himself,  Divmely  pure  in  aspect,  asking 
baptism  at  his  hands,  the  conviction  was  instantane- 
ously flashed  on  his  mind,  tliat  this  was  He.  But 
bow  should  he,  a  nnful  man,  baptise  this  Holy 
One?  "I  have  need  to  be  baptised  of  thee,  and 
eomest  thou  to  me?"  (Mt  8  14).  The  question 
is  one  which  forces  itself  upon  ourselves — How 
should  Jesus  seek  or  receive  a  "baptism  of  re- 
I>eDtance"7  Jesus  Himself  puts  it  on  the  ground 
of  meekness.  "Sufifer  it  now:  for  thus  it  becometh 
us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness"  (ver  15).  The  Head 
was  content  to  enter  by  the  same  gateway  as  the 
members  to  His  spedfio  vocalaon  in  the  sorice  of 
the  kingdom.  In  siibmittin^  to  the  baptism,  He 
fonnally  identified  Himself  with  the  expectation  of 
the  kingdom  and  with  its  ethical  demands;  sepa- 
rated Himself  from  the  evil  of  His  nation,  doubtless 
with  confession  of  its  sins;  and  devoted  Himself 
to  His  life-task  in  bringing  in  the  Messianic  salva- 
tion. The  significance  of  the  rite  as  marking  His 
oonseeratkin  to,  and  entrance  upon,  His  Mesuanio 
career,  is  seen  in  what  follows.  As  He  ascended 
from  the  water,  while  still  "prating"  (Lk  8  21),  the 
heavens  were  opened,  the  Spirit  of  God  descended 
like  a  dove  upon  Him,  and  a  voice  from  heaven 
declared:  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased"  (Mt  8  16.17).  It  is  needless  to 
inquire  whether  anyone  besides  John  (cf  Jn  1  33) 
and  Jesus  (Mt  8  16;  Mk  1  10)  received  this 
Tiuon  or  heud  these  wraxls;  it  wss  for  them,  not 
for  othen,  the  viuon  was  primarily  intended.  To 
Oirist's  consecration  of  Himself  to  His  catling,  there 
was  now  added  the  spiritual  equipment  necessary 
for  the  doing  of  His  work.  He  went  forward  with 
the  seal  of  the  Father's  acknowledgment  upon  Him. 

tV.  Tkm  Tmmptation. — On  the  narrative  of  the 
baptism  in  the  first  three  Gospels  there  follows  at 

once  the  account  of  the  temptation  of 
1.  Tomtft-  JesuB  in  the  wildmieBs.  The  p^- 
tiMiFoIknra  chological  naturahiess  of  the  inddent 
BMtism  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  ba^ 
(Mt  4 : 1-  tism  of  Jesus  was  a  crisis  in  His  experi- 
11;  Mk  1:  ence.  He  had  been  plenished  by  the 
18.14;  Ue  Spirit  for  His  work;  the  heavens  had 
4:1-18)       been  oi^ened  to  Him,  and  His  mind 

was  agitated  by  new  thoughts  and 
emotions;  He  was  conscious  of  the  possession  of 
new  powers.  Tliere  was  need  for  a  poriod  of  retire- 
ment, of  still  reflection,  of  coming  to  a  complete 
understanding  with  Himself  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  task  to  which  He  stood  committed,  the  methods 
He  should  employ,  the  attitude  He  should  take  up 
toward  popular  hopes  and  expectations.  He  would 
vn*h  to  oe  alone.  The  Spurit  of  God  led  Him  (Mt 
4  1;  Mk  1  12;  Lk  4  1)  whither  His  own  spirit 
also  impelled.   It  is  with  a  touch  of  similar  motive 


that  Buddhist  legend  makes  Buddha  to  be  tempted 
by  the  evil  spirit  Mara  after  he  has  attained  en^ 

lightenment. 

The  scene  of  the  temptation  was  the  wilderness 
tif  Judaea.  Jesus  was  there  40  days,  during  which, 
it  is  told,  He  neither  ate  nw  drank 
S.  Nature  (of  the  fasts  of  Moses  and  Elijah, 
of  Oia  Ex  34  18;  84  28;  Dt  0  IS;  1  K  19 
Temptation  8).  Mk  adds,  "He  was  with  the  wild 
beasts"  (ver  13).  The  period  was 
probably  one  of  intense  self-concentration.  During 
the  whole  of  it  He  endured  temptations  of  Satan 
(Mk'l  13);  but  the  special  assaults  came  at  the 
end  (Mt  4  2  9;  Lk  4  2  ff).  We  assume  here  a 
real  tempter  and  real  temptations-Hhe  questitHi  of 
didbohc  agency  being  considered  after.  This, 
however,  does  not  settle  the  form  of  the  temptations. 
The  struggle  was  probably  an  inward  one.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  Jesus  was  literally  trans- 
ported by  the  devil  to  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  then 
to  a  high  mountain^hen,  presumably,  back  again 
to  the  wilderness.  The  narrative  must  have  come 
from  Jesus  Himaelf,  and  embodies  an  ideal  or  para- 
boUc  element.  "Ine  history  of  the  temptation," 
Lai^  says,  "Jesus  afterwards  communicated  to 
His  disciples  in  the  form  of  a  real  narrative,  clothed 
in  syndiolical  language"  {Comm.  on  Mi,  83,  ET). 

The  stages  of  the  temptation  were  three — each 
in  its  own  way  a  trial  of  the  spirit  of  obedience. 

(1)  The  first  temptation  was  to  distrust.  Jesus, 
after  His  long  fast,  was  an  hui^cered.   He  had 

become  conscious  also  of  super- 
8.  Stagei  natural  powers.  The  point  on  which 
of  the  the  temptation  laid  nold  was  His 
Temptation  sense   of  bui^er — the   most  ov^ 

mastering  of  appetites.  "If  thou  art 
the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  become 
bread."  The  design  was  to  excite  distrustful  and 
rebellious  thoughts,  and  lead  Jesus  to  use  the 
powers  entrusted  to  Him  in  an  unlawful  way,  for 
private  and  selfish  ends.  The  temptation  was 
promptly  met  by  a  quotation  from  Scripture: 
■'Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone^"  etc  (Mt  4  4; 
Lk  4  4:  cf  Dt  8  3).  If  Jesus  was  m  this  position, 
it  was  His  Father  who  bad  brought  Him  there  for 

Eurposes  of  trial.   Man  has  a  higher  hfe  than  can 
e  sustained  on  bread;  a  life,  found  in  depending 
on  God's  word,  and  obeying  it  at  whatever  cost. 

(2)  The  second  temptation  (in  Lk  the  third)  was 
to  preswaiptioti.  Jesus  is  borne  in  spirit  (cf  Ezk 
40  1.2)  to  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple.  From  tlds 
dizs^  elevatim  He  is  invited  to  cast  ffimself  down, 
relying  on  the  Divine  promise:  "He  shall  give  His 
angels  charge  over  thee,"  etc  (cf  Ps  91  11.12). 
In  this  way  an  easy  demonstration  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  would  be  given  to  the  crowds  below.  The 
temptation  was  to  overstep  those  bounds  of  bumiUty 
and  dependence  which  were  imposed  on  Him  as 
Son;  to  pl^  with  signs  and  wonders  in  His  work  as 
Messiah.  But  again  the  tempter  is  foiled  by  the 
wfffd:  "Hiou  flhalt  not  make  trial  of  [try  experi- 
ments with,  propose  tests,  put  to  the  proof]  the 
Lord  thy  God*'  (Mt  4  7;  Lk  4  12;  cf  Dt  6  16). 

(3)  The  third  temptation  (Lk's  second)  was  to 
worldly  sovereignly,  gamed  by  some  small  concession 
to  Satan.  From  some  lofty  elevation — no  place  on 
a  get^aphical  map — the  kinsdoms  of  the  world  and 
the  gfory  of  them  are  flashed  before  Christ's  mind, 
and  ^1  are  offered  to  Him  on  condition  of  one  little 
act  of  homage  to  the  tempter.  It  was  the  tempta- 
tion to  choose  the  easier  path  by  some  slight  pander^ 
ing  to  falsehood,  and  Jesus  definitely  repelled  it  by 
the  saying:  "Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve"  (Mt  4  10;  Lk  4 
8).  Jesus  had  chosen  His  path.  The  Father's  way 
of  the  cross  would  be  adhered  to. 

Typical  character. — The  stages  of  the  tempta- 
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tion  typify  the  whole  round  of  Satanic  assault  on 
man  through  body,  mind,  and  spirit  (Lk  4  13;  cf 
1  Jn  2  16),  and  the  whole  round  of  Messianic 
temptation.  Jeaus  was  constantly  being  tempted 
(a)  to  spare  Himself;  (6)  to  gratjfy  the  Jewish  Bign- 
seek^;  (c)  to  gain  power  by  sacrifice  of  the  right. 
In  principle  the  victory  was  gained  over  all  at  the 
commencement.   His  way  was  henceforth  clear. 

B.    THE  EABLT  JUDAEAN  MINISTRY 

/.  The  TmmtimonimM  of  the  Baptut.— While  the 
Synoptics  pass  immediately  from  the  temptation  of 
Jesus  to  the  miniat^  in  GaJilee  after 

1.  The  the  imprisonment  of^the  Baptist  (Mt 
Syntmtics  4  12;  Mk  1  14.15;  Lk  4  14).  the 
and  J(dm     Fourth  Goepel  furnishes  the  account, 

full  of  interest,  of  the  earlier  ministry 
of  Jesus  in  Judaea  vbUB  the  Baptist  was  still  at 
liberty. 

The  Baptist  had  announced  Christ's  coming;  had 
baptized  Him  when  He  appeared;  it  was  now  bis 
privilege  to  testify  to  Him  as  having 

2.  Threefold  come,  and  to  introduce  to  Jesus  His 
Witness  of  first  disciples. 

tiie  Baptist  John's  work  had  assumed  propor- 
(Jn  1:19-  tioDS  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
87}  ecclesiastical  authorities  any  longer  to 

^ore  it  (cf  Lk  8  15).  A  deputation 
consisting  of  priests  and  Levibes  was  accordingly 
seat  to  John,  where  he  was  baptizing  at  Bethany 

beyond  Jordan,  to  put  to  him  cat^on- 

a)  First  cal  questions  about  his  mission.  Who 
Testimony  was  ne?  And  by  what  authority  did 
— Jesns  and  he  baptize?  Was  he  the  Christ?  or 
Popular  Elijah?  or  the  expected  prophet?  (cf  6 
Hesiianie  14;  7  4:  Mt  16  14).  To  these  ques- 
Ripectation  tions  John  gave  distinct  and  straigjlit- 
(v8  19-^)    forward  replies.  He  was  not  the  Chnsc, 

not  Elijah,  not  the  prophet.  His  an- 
swers grow  briefer  every  time,  "1  am  not  the  Christ" ; 
"I  am  not";  "No."  Who  was  he  then?  The 
answer  was  emphatic.  He  was  but  a  "voice"  (cf 
Isa  40  3) — a  preparer  of  the  way  of  the  Lord.  In 
their  midst  atreaLify  stood  One— not  necessarily  In 
the  crowd  at  that  moment — with  whose  greatness 
his  was  not  to  be  compared  (vs  26.27).  John  utter^ 
ly  effaces  tumself  before  Christ. 
^  The  day  after  the  interview  with  the  Jerus  depu- 
ties, John  saw  Jesus  coining  to  him — probably 

fresh  from  the  temptation — and  bore  a 

b)  Second  second  and  wonderful  testimony  to  His 
Testimony  Messiahship.  Identifying  Jesus  with 
— Christ  the  subject  of  his  former  testimonies, 
and  Qie  Sin  and  stating  the  ground  of  his  knowl- 
of  the  edge  in  the  sign  God  had  given  him 
World  (vs  (vB  30-34),  he  said,  "BehoW,  the  Lamb 
39-84)        of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 

the  world"  (ver  29).  The  words  are 
rich  in  suggestion  regarding  the  character  of  Jesus, 
and  the  ni^ture,  umversahty  and  efficacy  of  His 
work  (cf  1  Jn  3  5).  The  "Lamb"  may  point 
spedfically  to  iha  description  of  the  vicariously 
Suffering  Servant  of  Jeh  in  Isa  SS  11. 

Hie  third  testimony  was  borne  "agun  on  tibe 
motrow,"  when  John  was  standing  with  two  of 

his  disciples  (one  Andrew,  ver  40,  the 
e)  TUrd  other  doubtless  the  evangelist  himself). 
Testimony  Pointing  to  Jesus,  the  Baptist  repeated 
— Christ  his  former  words,  "Behold,  the  Lamb 
and  the  of  God."  While  the  words  are  the 
Ontjr  of  the  sam&  the  design  yna  different.  In  the 
Disciple  first  'iMhold"  the  idea  is  the  recogni- 
(vs  85-37)    tion  of  Christ;  in  the  second  there  is  a 

call  to  duty — a  hint  to  foUow  Jesus. 
On  this  hint  the  disciples  immediately  acted  (ver 
37).  It  is  next  to  be  seen  how  this  earliest  "follow- 
ing" of  Jesus  grew. 


H,  Thm  fmt  DiactpUe. — John's  narrative  shows 
that  Jesus  gathered  His  disciples,  less  by  a  series  of 

distinct  calls,  than  by  a  process  of 
1.  Spiritual  spiritual  accretion.  Men  were  led  to 
Accretion  Him,  then  acc^ted  by  Him.  This 
(Jn  1:  process  of  selection  l^t  Jesus  at  the 
87-61)         close  of  the  second  day  with  five  real 

and  true  followers.  The  history  con- 
futes the  idea  that  it  was  first  toward  the  close  of 
His  ministry  that  Jesus  became  known  to  His  dis- 
ciples as  the  Messiah.  In  all  the  Gospels  it  was  as 
the  Christ  that  the  Baptist  introduced  Jesus;  it  was 
as  the  Christ  that  the  first  disdplea  aee^ted  and 
confessed  Him  (vs  41.45.49). 

The  first  of  the  group  wa«  Andrew  and  John — 
the  unnamed  disciple  of  ver  40.  These  followed 

Jesus  m  consequence  of  their  Master's 
a)  Andrew  testimony.  It  was,  however^  the  few 
and  John —  hours'  converse  they  had  with  Jesus 
Discipleship  in  His  own  abode  that  actually  decided 
as  the  Fruit  them.  To  Christ's  question,  "What 
of  Spiritual  seek  ye?"  their  answer  was  practically 
Converse  "Thyself."  "The  mention  of  the  time 
(tb  37-40)    —the  10th  hour,  i.e.  10  AM— is  one 

of  the  small  traits  that  mark  St.  John. 
He  is  here  looking  back  <m  the  date  of  his  own  spirit- 
ual birth"  (Westcott). 

John  and  Andrew  had  no  sooner  found  Clirist  for 
themselves  ("We  have  found  the  Messiah,"  ver  41) 

than  they  hastened  to  tell  others  of 
h)  Simon  their  discovery.  Andrew  at  once 
Peter —  sought  out  Simon,  his  brother,  and 
Disdpleship  brought  him  to  Jesus;  so,  later,  niifip 
a  Result  of  sought  Nathanael  (ver  45).  Qirist^s 
Personal  unerring  eye  read  at  once  the  quality 
Testimony  of  the  man  whom  Andrew  introduced 
(ts  41.42)    to  Him.   "Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of 

John:  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas" — 
"Rock"  or  "Stone"  (ver  42).  Mt  16  18,  therefor*, 
is  not  the  or^pnal  bestowal  of  this  name,  but  the  con- 
firmation of  it.  The  name  is  the  equivalent  of 
"Peter"  (PSiros),  and  was  pven  to  Simon,  not  with 
any  official  connotation,  but  because  of  the  strragth 
and  clearness  of  his  convictions.  His  general  st^d- 
fastness  is  not  disproved  by  His  one  unhappy  failure. 
(Wasitthus  the  apostle  oc^rcd  the  name  "Peter"?) 

The  fourth  disciple,  Philip,  was  called  by  Jesua 
Himself,  when  about  to  depart  for  Galilee  (ver  43). 

Friendship  may  have  had  its  influence 

c)  Philip —  on  Philip  (like  the  foregoing,  he  also 
the  Result  was  from  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  ver  44), 
of  Scriptural  but  that  which  chi^y  decided  him  was 
Evidence  the  corre^ondence  of  what  he  found 
(vs  tt.44)    in  Jesus  with  the  [rophetio  testimonies 

(ver  45). 

Philip  sought  Nathanael  (of  Cana  of  Galilee,  31 
2) — the  same  probably  as  Bartholomew  the  Apcotle 
— and  told  him  he  had  found  mm  of 

d)  Natiisn-  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  propb- 
ael — Disci-  ets  had  written  (ver  45).  Nathanael 
pleship  an  doubted,  on  the  ground  that  the  Mee- 
Effect  of  dah  was  not  likely  to  have  His  origfak 
Heart-  in  an  obscure  place  like  Nazareth  (ver 
Searching  46;  of  7  52).  Philip's  wise  answer 
Power  was,  "Come  and  see' ;  and  when  Na- 
(v8  46-61)    thanael  came,  the  Lord  met  him  with  a 

word  which  speedily  rid  him  of  his 
hesitations.  First,  Jesus  attested  His  seeker's  sin- 
cerity ("Behold,  an  Israelite  indeed,"  etc,  ver  47); 
tben^n  Nathanael  expressing  surprise,  revealed  to 
him  His  knowledge  of  a  recent  secret  act  of  meditar 
tion  or  devotitm  ("iriien  thou  wast  under  the  fig 
tree,"  etc,  ver  48).  The  sign  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince Nathanael  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
superhuman,  nay  a  Divine,  Being,  uterefore,  the 
Christ— "Son  of  God  ....  King  oflsraer'  (ver  49). 
Jraus  met  his  faith  with  furth^  self-disclosure.  Na- 
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MMor  of  ft  true  bomimty,  atul^fl  rtucUiuE 
'  [veralatltHitoiiMiikliulunf- 


thanael  had  believed  on  comparatrvely  sUi^t  evi- 
dence: he  would  see  greater  things:  heavena  opened, 
and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  Man  (ver  51).  The  allusion  ia  to 
Jacob's  vision  (Gen  28  10-22) — a  Scripture  which 
had  possibly  been  the  theme  of  Philip's  meditation 
in  his  [nivacy.  Jesus  puts  Himself  in  place  of  that 
nqwtio  ladder  as  the  medium  of  reopened  cfunmuni- 
cation  between  heavw  and  earth. 

The  name  "Stm  of  Haa" — a  thvorfte  dedgoatlon  of 
Jwus  fw  Ff"™** — appeua  here  for  the  flnt  time  in  the 
Oospdi.   It  Is  diapnted  wbethor  It  ww  a 
9  "Cnn  t4  current  Mi— liirte  alte  (see  Son  ov  Man), 
*V  but  at  leut  It  had  this  toce  on  the  hps  of 

Man"  and   Jernu  Hlnadf,  ^eDDtfii)^  Hlm.  as  the  pos- 

God» 


It  ta  probably  borrowed  from 
Dnl  7  l3aiidH>ce«"bi  theBookof  pin  (see 
ArocA.i.Tmc  LrraaATUKB).  The  higher  titie,  "Son  of 
Ood,"  slTen  to  Jenu  br  NathuMl,  oould  not,  of  courae, 
jnBt  carry  with  It  the  traiuoendental  MBodations  of 
Jolui'a  ProloBue  (1  1.14.18),  but  It  evldeaUy  conveyed  an 
Idea  of  rapcrhumaa  dlgnltr  and  unique  relation  to  God, 
foch  as  toe  better  dass  of  mloda  would  teem  to  have 
attributed  to  the  Meidah  (cf  Jn  S  18;  10  33  If;  Mt 
SB  83). 

Ul,  Thm  fint  £mii#». — ^An  interval  of  a  few 
wedcs  is  occuTOed  by  a  viat  of  Jesus  to  Cana  of  Gali- 
lee (Jn  1  I  n)  ancf  a  brief  sojourn  in  Capernaum 

iver  12);  after  which  Jesus  returned  to  Jerua  to  the 
'•SBOver  as  the  most  appropriate  place  for  His  public 
manifestation  of  Himseu  as  Messiah  (vs  13  fT). 
The  notes  of  time  in  Jn  suggest  that  the  Passover 
(beginning  of  April,  27  AD)  toolc  place  about  three 
months  after  the  baptism  by  John  (cf  1  43;  S  1.12). 

Prior  to  His  public  manifestation,  a  more  private 
mifidding  of  Quist's  adory  was  graid«d  to  the  disei- 

g'es  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  of 
alilee  (cf  ver  11).  The  marriage  was 
Uirade  doubtless  that  of  some  relative  of  the 
( Jn  3 : 1-11)  family,  and  the  presence  of  Jesus  at  the 
feast,  with  His  mother,  brethren  and 
diBciplefl  (as  Joseph  no  more  appears,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  he  was  dead),  is  significant  as  showine 
that  His  zeliraon  ia  not  one  of  antagonism  to  naturw 
reUitions.  'Hie  marriage  festivities  lasted  seven 
days,  and  toward  the  ckiee  the  wine  twovided  for  the 
guests  gave  out.  Mary  interposed  with  an  indirect 
suggestion  that  Jesus  might  supply  the  want. 


mates  to  Mary  that  His  actions  were  henceforth  to 
be  guided  by  a  rule  other  than  hers  (cf  Lk  S  51). 
Thu,  however,  as  Mary  saw  (vor  fi),  did  not  pre- 
chide  an  axawer  to  her  dewre.  Six  waterpots  of 
stone  stood  near,  and  Jesus  ordered  these  to  be  filled 
with  water  (the  quantity  was  large;  about  50  gal- 
lons) :  then  when  the  water  was  drawn  off  it  was 
foumi  changed  into  a  nobler  element-^  wine  purer 
and  better  than  could  have  been  obtained  from  any 
natural  vintage.  The  ruler  of  the  feast,  in  ignorance 
of  its  wigin,  caressed  surprise  at  its  quality  (ver  10). 
The  miracle  was  8yn^boUcal-^"n^'  (verll)— and 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  first  miracle  of  Moses— 
turning  the  water  into  blood  (Ex  7  20).  It  points 
to  the  contrast  between  the  old  dispensation  and  the 
new,  and  to  the  work  of  Christ  as  a  transforming, 
enriching  and  glorifying  of  the  natural,  throu^ 
Divine  grace  and  power. 

After  a  brief  stay  at  Capernaum  (ver  12),  Jeaus 
went  up  to  Jerus  to  keep  the  Passover.  There  it 
was  His  design  fmn^ly  to  manifest  Himself.  Other 
"m^"  He  wrought  at  the  feast,  leading  many  to 
bdieve  on  Him — not,  however,  with  a  deep  or 
enduring  fmth  (vs  23-25)— but  the  special  act 
by  which  He  signalized  His  appearance  was  His 
public  deansing  of  the  temple  from  the  irreligious 
trafficking  with  which  it  had  crane  to  be  assoolated. 


A  like  inddent  is  related  by  the  Synoptics  at 
the  close  of  Christ's  ministry  (Mt  31  12.13;  Mk 

11  15-18;  Lk  19  45.46),  and  it  is  a 
3.  The  question  whether  the  act  was  actually 
First  repeated,  or  whether  the  other  evan- 

Passover,  grists,  who  do  not  narrate  the  events 
and  Cleans-  of  the  early  minisb^,  simply  record  it 
Ing  of  the  out  of  its  chronological  order.  In  any 
Temple  ease,  the  act  was  a  fitting  inaugura- 
(vB  18-30)    tion  of  the  Lord's  work.   A  regular 

market  was  held  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  temple.  Here  the  animals  needed  for  sacrifice 
could  be  purchased,  foreign  money  exchanged,  and 
the  doves,  wliich  were  the  offerings  of  the  |^>oor,  be 
obtained.  It  was  a  busy,  tumultuous,  noisy  and 
unholy  scene,  and  the  "zeal"  of  Jesus  burned  within 
Him— bad  doubtless  often  done  so  before — as  He 
witnessed  it.  Arming  Himself  with  a  scourge  of 
cords,  less  as  a  weux>n  of  offence,  than  as  a  symbol 
of  authority.  He  descended  with  resistless  energy 
upon  the  wrangling  throng,  drove  out  the  dealers 
and  the  cattle,  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  qioney- 
changers.  and  commanded  the  doves  to  be  taken 
away.  Let  them  not  profane  His  Fatlier's  house 
(Jn  8  14-16).  No  one  seems  to  have  opposed.  AH 
felt  that  a  prophet  was  among  them,  and  could  not 
resist  tiie  overpowering  authority  with  which  He 
spake  and  act^.  By  and  by,  when  their  courage 
revived,  they  asked  Him  for  a  "sign"  in  evidence 
of  His  right  to  do  such  things.  Jesus  gave  them  no 
sign  such  as  they  demanded,  but  uttered  an  enig- 
matic word,  and  left  them  to  reflect  on  it^  "Destroy 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up"  (ver 
19).  The  authenticity  of  the  saying  is  sufficiently 
vouched  for  by  the  perverted  use  made  of  it  at 
Christ's  trial  (Mt  36  61  ll).  It  is  a  word  based  on 
the  foresi^t  which  Christ  had  that  the  conflict  now 
commencing  was  to  end  in  His  rejection  and  death. 
"The  true  way  to  destroy  the  Temple,  in  the  eyes  of 

Jesus,  was  to  day  the  Messiah  If  it  is  in 

the  person  of  the  MesBiah  that  the  Temple  is  laid  in 
ruins,  it  is  in  His  person  it  shall  be  raised  again" 
(Godet).  The  disciples,  after  the  resurrection,  saw 
the  meaning  of  the  word  (Jn  3  22). 

As  a  sequel  to  these  stirring  events  Jesus  had  a 
noctumal  visitor  in  the  peraon  of  Nicodemus — a 

Pharisee,  a  Tmer  of  the  Jews,  a  "teacb- 
8.  The  Visit  er  of  Israel"  (ver  10),  apparently  no 
of  Nicode-  loMer  young  (ver  4).  His  coming  by 
mus  (Jn  8:  n^t  argues,  besides  some  fear  of  man, 
1-13}  a  constitutional  tinudity  of  disposition 

(cf  19  39);  but  the  interesting  thi^ 
is  that  be  did  oome,  showing  that  he  had  been  really 
impressed  b^  Cluist's  wotqb  and  works.  One  rec- 
ognises in  him  a  man  of  candor  and  uprightness  of 
spirit,  vet  without  adequate  apprehensions  of  Christ 
Himseii,  and  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Jesus  he  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  as  a  Divinely 
conunis^oned  teacher — one  whose  mission  was  ac- 
credited by  miracle  (ver  2).  He  was  interested  in 
the  lungdom,  but,  as  a  morally  living  man,  had  no 
doubt  of  his  fitness  to  enter  mto  it.  Jesus  had  but 
to  teach  and  he  would  understand. 

(1)  The  new  inrtA.— Jesus  in  His  reply  liud  His 
finger  at  once  on  the  defective  point  in  His  visitor's 
relation  to  Himself  and  to  His  kingdom:  "Except 
one  be  bom  anew,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (ver  3);  "Except  one  be  bom  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God" 
(ver  5).  Nicodemus  was  sta^ered  at  this  demand 
for  a  spiritual  new  birth.  ^  There  is  reason  to  bdieve 
that  proselytes  were  bi^tizedon  being  received  into 
the  Jewish  church,  and  their  baptism  was  called 
a  "new  birth."  Nicodemus  would  therefore  be 
familiar  with  the  expreesionj  but  could  not  see  that 
it  had  any  applicability  to  lum.  Jesus  teaches  him, 
on  the  ouier  hand,  that  he  also  needs  a  new  birth. 
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and  this,  not  through  water  only,  but  through  the 
Spirit.  The  change  was  myBterious,  yet  plainly 
manifest  in  its  ^ects  (vs  7.8).  If  NicodemuB  did 
not  understand  these  "earthly  thinga"— the  evidence 
of  which  lay  all  around  him— how  should  he  under- 
stand "heavoQ^  thinss,"  the  things  portaining  to 
salvation? 

(2)  "H«aMnIv<MR0«."— These  "heavenSythiiw" 
Jesus  now  proceeds  to  unfold  to  Nicodemus:  "As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent,"  etc  (ver  14).  Hie 
"lifting  up"  is  a  prophecy  of  the  cross  (ef  IS  32-34). 
The  brazen  serpent  is  the  symbol  of  sin  conquered 
and  destroyed  by  the  death  of  Christ.  What  follows 
in  8  1&-21  is  probably  the  evangelist's  expansion  of 
this  theme — God's  love  the  source  of  salvation 
(ver  16),  God's  purpose  not  the  wwld's  condemna- 
tion, but  its  salvation  (vs  17.18)  the  adf-judgmoit 
of  ain  (v8  19  ff). 

Retirii^  from  Jems,  Jesus  commenced  a  mimstry 
in  Judaea  (ver  22).   It  lasted  apparently  about  o 

months.  The  earlier  Gospels  pass  over 
4.  Jesus  it.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
And  John  that  the  ministry  in  Judaea  was  still 
(Jn8:S&-  preparatoiy.  Jesus  had  publicly  as- 
86}  swted  His  Messianic  authonty.  A  Uttle 

space  is  now  allowed  to  test  the  result. 
Meanwlule  Jesus  descends  again  to  the  work  of  pro- 

Ehetic  preparation.  His  mmistry  at  tlus  stage  is 
ardly  distinguishable  from  John  s.  He  smumons 
to  the  baptism  of  repentance.  His  disciples,  not 
Himself,  administer  the  rite  (8  23;  4  2):  hence  the 
sort  of  rivalry  that  sprang  up  between  His  baptism 
and  that  of  the  forerunner  (8  22-26).  John  was 
bf^)ti«ing  at  the  time  at  Aenon,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Jordan;  Jesus  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. SoMi  the  greater  teacbtf  began  to  eclipse 
the  less.  "All  men  came  to  Him"  (ver  26) .  John's 
reply  showed  how  pure  his  mind  was  from  the  nar- 
row, nud^n^  spirit  which  characterized  his  follow- 
ers. To  him  It  was  no  grievance,  but  the  fulfilment 
of  his  joy,  that  men  should  be  flocking  to  Jesus.  He 
was  not  the  Bridegroom,  but  the  friend  of  the  Bride- 
groom. 'Ili^  themselves  had  heard  him  testify, 
"I  am  not  the  Christ."  It  lay  in  the  nature  ta 
things  that  Jesus  must  increase;  he  must  decrease 
(vs  27-30).   Explanatory  words  follow  (ve  31-36). 

/V.  Journey  to  GttUlm* — thm  Woman  of  Samaria. 
—-Toward  the  close  of  this  Judaean  ministry  the 
Baptist  appears  to  have  been  cast  into 
1.  With-  roison  for  nis  faithfulness  in  reproving 
drawal  to  Herod  Antipas  for  taking  his  brother 
Galilee  Philip's  wife  (cf  Jn  8  24;  Mt  14  3- 
6  II).  It  seems  most  natural  to  connect 
the  departure  to  Galilee  in  Jn  4  3  with  that  narrated 
in  Mt  8  13  II,  though  some  think  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Baptist  did  not  take  place  till  Later.  The 
motive  which  Jn  gives  was  the  hostility  of  the 
Pharisees,  but  it  was  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Baptist  which  led  Jesus  to  commence,  at  the  time 
He  did;  an  independent  ministry.  The  direct  road 
to  Galilee  lay  through  Samaria;  hence  the  mem- 
orable encounter  with  the  woman  at  thatc^aoe. 

Jesus,  b^g  wearied,  paused  to  rest  Himself  at 
Jacob's  well,  near  a  town  called  Sychar,  now  'Aakar. 

It  was  about  the  sixth  hour — or  6 
8.  The  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  time  of 
living  year  is  determined  by  ver  35  to  be 
Water         "four  months"  before  harvest,  i.e. 

December  (there  is  no  reason  for  not  tak- 
ing this  litovlly).  It  suits  the  evening  hour  that  the 
woman  of  Samaria  came  out  to  draw  water.  (Some, 
on  a  different  reckoning,  take  the  hour  to  be  noon.) 
Jesus  opened  the  conversation  by  asking  from  the 
woman  a  drau^t  from  her  pitcher.  The  prover- 
bial hatred  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  filled  the 
woman  with  surprise  that  Jesus  should  thus  address 
Himself  to  her.   Still  greater  was  her  surprise  when, 


as  the  conversation  proceeded,  Jesus  announced 
Himself  as  the  giver  of  a  water  of  which,  if  a  man 
drank,  he  should  never  thirst  again  (vB  13.14).  Only 
gradually  did  His  meaning  penetrate  her  mind,  "Sir, 

Jive  me  this  water,"  etc  (ver  15).  The  request  of 
esus  that  she  would  call  her  husband  1^  to  the 
discovery  that  Jesus  knew  all  the  secrets  of  her  life. 
She  was  before  a  prophet  (vor  19).  As  in  the  case 
of  NathMiael,  the  neart-searching  power  of  Obrist's 
word  convinced  her  of  His  Divine  claim. 

The  conversation  next  turned  upon  the  right  place 
of  worship.  The  Samaritans  had  a  temple  of  thdr 
own  on  Moimt  Gerizim;  the  Jews,  on 
8.  The  the  other  hand,  held  to  the  exclusive 
True  ■  vaUdity  of  the  temple  at  Jems.  Which 
Worship  was  right?  Jesus  in  His  reply,  while 
pronoundng  for  the  Jews  as  the  cus- 
todians of  God's  siJvation  (ver  22),  makes  it  plain 
that  distinction  of  places  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
any  practical  importance.  A  change  was  immi- 
nent which  would  substitute  a  universal  religion 
for  one  of  special  times  and  places  (ver  20).  He 
enunciates  the  great  principle  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him 
must  do  so  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Finally,  when 
she  spoke  of  the  Messiah,  Jesus  made  Himself  defi- 
nitely known  to  her  as  the  Qirist.  To  this  poor 
Samaritan  woman,  with  her  reoeptive  heart,  He 
unveils  Himself  more  plainly  than  He  had  done  to 
priests  and  rulers  (ver  26). 

The  woman  went  home  and  became  an  evangelist 
to  her  people,  with  notable  results  (vs  28.39).  Jesus 
abode  with  them  two  days  and  con- 
4.  Wmk  firmed  the  impression  made  by  her  tes- 
andlts  timony  (tb  40-42).  Meanwhile,  He 
Reward  imincssed  on  His  disciples  the  need  of 
earnest  sowing  and  reaping  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Kingdom,  assunng  them  of  unfailing  re- 
ward (or  both  sower  and  reaper  (vs  35-38).  He 
Himself  was  their  Great  Example  (ver  34). 

C.    THB  GALILEAN  MINI8TRT  AND  VTSITS  TO  THE 
LEASTS 

Galilee  was  divided  into  upper  Galilee  and  lower 
Galilee.   It  has  already  been  remarked  that  upper 

Galilee  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  pop- 
1.  The  ulation— hence  called  "Galilee  of  the 
Scene         Gentiles"  (Mt  4  15).   The  highroads 

of  commerce  ran  tfajough  it.  It  was 
"the  way  of  the  sea"  (AV) — a  scene  of  constant 
traffic.  The  people  were  rude,  ignorant,  and  super- 
stitious, and  were  densely  crowded  t<^ther  in 
towns  and  villages.  About  160  BC  there  were  only 
a  few  Jews  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathrai  popula- 
tion; but  by  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jewish  element 
had  greatly  increased.  The  busiest  portion  of  this 
bu^  district  ^was  round  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  at  the 
N.E.  comer  of  which  stood  Capernaum — wealUiy 
and  cosmopotitan.  In  Nazareth,  indeed,  Jesus  met 
with  a  disappointing  reception  (Lk  4  16-30;  Mt 
18  64-57:  cf  Jn  4  43-45);  vet  in  Galilee  generally 
He  found  a  freer  spirit  ana  greater  recn^tiveness 
than  among  the  stricter  traditionaUsts  of  Judaea. 

It  b  unimed  here  that  Jesus  returned  to  G&lllee  In 
December,  27  AD,  and  that  His  ministry  there  luted  till 
late  in  20  AD  (see  "Chroooltwy"  above), 
3  The  X?*^'  Bcheme  or  the  public 

mlnistzy.  the  Passover  of  Jn  6  4  has  to  be 
imie  taken  as  the  seeond  in  Christ's  ministry — 

therefore  «8  occurring  at  an  Interval  of  only 
3  f)r  4  months  after  the  return.  This  seems  Imponible  in 
view  of  the  crowding  of  events  It  Involves  in  so  short  a 
time— opening  Incidents,  stay  In  Capernaum  (Mt  4  13), 
three  drcuitsln -'aU  OaUlee'^  (Mt  4  23-25  11;  Lk  8  1-4; 
Mt  9  36-38;  Mk  6  6),  lesser  Journeys  and  excursloDS 
(Sermon  on  Mount:  Ciadara}:  and  the  dislocations  K 
necessitates,  e.R.  the  plucking  of  ears  of  com  (about  Pass- 
over time)  must  be  placed  after  the  feeding  of  the  S.OOQ, 
etc.   It  Is  simpler  to  adhere  to  the  three  years'  scheme. 

A  division  of  the  Galilean  mlnbtry  may  then  fltiy 
be  made  Into  two  periods — one  preoedfiig,  tlie  other  mo- 
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ceeding  the  Mla^n  of  the  Twelve  In  Mt  10  ll>  One 
roaaon  for  this  division  is  that  after  the  Minion  of  the 
Twelve  the  order  of  eveata  Is  the  same  In  the  flnt  tbrae 
evangelists  till  the  floal  departure  from  Galilee. 

First  Period — From  the  Beginning  of  the  Ministry 
in  GfdUee  tiU  the  Mission  of  the  Twel»e 

L  f^tming  Incidmnta. — From  ^mpaUietic  Bar 
maiia  (Jn  4  39),  Jesus  had  journeyed  to  unaym- 

pathetic  Galilee,  and  first  to  Cana, 
1.  Healing  where  His  first  miracle  had  been 
of  Noble-  wrought.  The  reports  of  His  miracles 
man's  Son  in  Judaea  had  come  before  Him  (ver 
(Ja4:4S-M}  45),  and  it  was  main^  His  reputation 

as  a  miracle-worker  wnich  led  a  noble- 
roan — a  courtier  or  officer  at  Herod's  court— to  seek 
Him  at  Cana  on  behalf  of  his  son,  who  was  near  to 
death.  Jesus  rebuked  the  sign-seeking  spirit  (ver 
48),  but,  on  the  fervent  appeal  being  repeated,  He 
bade  the  nobleman  go  his  way:  his  son  hved.  The 
man's  prayer  had  been,  "Come  down";  but  he  had 
faith  to  receive  the  word  of  Jesus  (ver  50),  and  on 
his  way  home  received  tidings  of  his  son's  recovery. 
The  noblenuui,  with  his  whole  household,  was  won 
for  Jesus  (ver  53).  This  is  noted  as  the  sec<»id  of 
Christ's  Galilean  miracles  (ver  54). 

A  very  different  reception  awaited  Him  at  Naza- 
reth, "^Uowncountry,towhichHenextcame.  We 

can  scarcely  take  the  incident  recorded 
S.  The  in  Lk  4  16-30  to  be  the  same  as  that 
Visit  to  in  Mt  IS  54-58,  though  Matthew's 
Hftzareth  liabit  of  grouping  makes  tliis  not  im- 
(Mt  i:18;  posdble.  The  Sabbath  had  come,  and 
Lk  4:  ift-80)  on  His  entering  the  synagogue,  as  was 

His  wont,  the  repute  He  bad  won  led 
to  His  being  asked  to  read.  The  Scripture  He  se- 
lected (or  which  came  in  the  order  of  the  day)  was 
Isa  61  Iff  (the  fact  that  Jesus  was  able  to  read 
from  the  synagogue-roll  is  interesting  as  bearing  on 
His  knowledge  (m  Heb),  and  from  this  He  proceeded 
to  amaze  Hisnearers  by  declaring  that  this  Scripture 
VBs  now  fulfilled  in  thrar  ears  (ver  21).  The  "words 
of  grace'^  he  uttered  are  not  given,  but  it  can  be 
understood  that,  following  the  prophet's  gmdance, 
He  would  hold  Himself  forth  as  the  predicted  "Serv- 
ant of  Jehovah,"  sent  to  bring  salvation  to  the 
poor,  the  bound,  the  broken-hearted,  and  for  this 
purpose  endowed  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit. 
The  idea  of  the  passage  in  Isa  is  that  of  the  year  of 
jululee,  when  debts  were  canceled,  inhmtanoea  re- 
stored, and  slaves  set  free,  aiul  Jesus  told  ihem  Bit 
had  come  to  inaugurate  that  "acceptable  ^ ear  of 
the  Lord."  At  first  He  was  listened  to  with  ad- 
miration, then,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  claims  He 
was  making  became  apparent  to  His  audience,  a  very 
different  spirit  took  possession  of  them.  'Who  was 
this  that  spoke  thus?'  'Was  it  not  Joseph's  son?' 
(ver  22).  They  were  disappointed,  too,  that  Jesus 
diowed  no  disposition  to  Ratify  them  by  woridng 
before  them  any  of  the  nuracles  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  much  ^ver  23).  Jesus  saw  the  gathering 
storm,  but  met  it  resolutely.  He  told  His  hearers 
He  had  not  expected  any  better  reception,  and  in 
reply  to  their  reproach  that  He  had  wrought  mira^ 
cles  elsewhere,  but  had  wrou^t  none  among  them, 
quoted  examples  of  prophets  who  had  done  the 
same  thhog  (Elijah,  Elisha,  vs  24-28).  This  com- 
pleted the  exasperation  <a  the  NasareiKs,  who, 
sprin^ng  forward,  dragged  Him  to  the  brow  of  the 
hiU  on  which  their  city  was  built,  and  would  have 
thrown  Him  down,  had  something  in  the  aspect 
of  Jesus  not  restrained  them.  With  one  of  those 
looks  we  read  of  occasionally  in  the  Gospels,  He 
soems  to  have  overawed  His  townsmen,  and, 
posaiDg  in  safety  through  their  midst,  \&t  the 
place  (vs  28-30). 

After  leaving  NasaretJi  Jesus  made  His  way  to 
Capernaum  (probably  Tell  Hum),  which  thereafter 


seems  to  have  been  His  headquarters.  He  "dwelt" 
there  (Mt  4  13).    It  is  called  in  Mt  9  1,  "his 

own  dty."  Before  teaching  in  Caper- 
8.  CaU  of  naum  itself,  however.  He  appears  to 
the  Four  have  opened  ^  ministiy  by  evangelis- 
Disciples  ing  along  the  shores  of  the  Sra  ofGali- 
(Mt  4:17-  lee(Mt  4  18;  Mk  1  16;  Lk  B  l).and 
2S;  Mk  1:  there,  at  Bethsaida  (on  topo^aphical 
16-22;  Lk  questions,  see  special  arts.).  He  took 
6:1-11)       His  first  step  in  gathering  His  chosen 

disciples  more  closely  around  Him. 
Hitherto,  though  attached  to  His  person  and  cause, 
the  purs  of  fisher  brothers,  ffimbn  and  Aiuh«w. 
James  and  John^-tliese  last  the  "sons  of  Zebedee'' 
— had  not  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  Him. 
Since  the  return  from  Jems,  they  had  gone  back  to 
their  ordinary  avocations.  The  four  were  "part- 
ners" (Lk  6  10).  They  had  "hii«d  servants"  fMk 
1  20);  therefore  were  moderately  well  off.  The 
time  had  now  come  when  they  were  to  leave  "all," 
and  follow  Jesus  entirely. 

Luke  abne  records  the  striking  miracle  wluch  led 
to  the  call.  Jesus  had  been  teaching  tix  multitude 

from  a  boat  borrowed  from  Simon,  and 
a)  The  now  at  the  close  He  bade  Simon  put 
Draught  of  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  his 
Fishes  (Lk  nets.  Peter  told  Jesus  they  had  toiled 
S:l-9)         all  night  in  vain,  but  be  would  obey 

His  word.  The  result  was  an  immense 
draught  of  fishes,  so  that  the  nets  were  breaking, 
and  the  other  company  had  to  be  called  upon  for 
help.  Both  boats  were  filled  and  in  duiger  of  sink- 
ioE.  Peter's  cry  in  so  w<Ki^rful  a  presence  was. 
"Depart  from  me;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord." 

The  miracle  gave  Jesus  opportunity  for  the  word 
He  wished  to  speak.   It  is  here  that  Mt  and  Mk 

take  up  the  story.  The  boats  had 
&)  **FisherB  been  brought  to  EUiore  when,  first  to 
of  Men"     Simon  and  Andrew,  afterward  to 

James  and  John  (engaged  in  "mending 
thdrnet8,"Mt  4  21;  Mk  1  19),theeaUvasgiven: 
"Come  ye  after  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men."  At  once  au  was  left— boats,  nets,  friends 
— and  they  followed  Him.  TTieir  experience  taught 
them  to  have  large  expectations  from  Christ. 

Jesus  is  now  found  in  Capernaum.  An  early 
Sabbath — perhaps  the  first  of  His  stated  residence  in 

the  city— was  marked  by  notable 
4.  At  Ca-  events. 

pemaum  The  Sabbath  found  Jeeus  as  usual 
(Mt  4:18;  in  the  synagwue— now  as  teacher. 
Lk  4:81)  The  manner  of  His  teaching  is  spe- 
cially noticed:  "He  taught  them  as 
havingauthority,  and  not  as  the  scnbes"  (Mk  1 
22).   The  scrib^  gave  forth  nothing  of  their  own. 

They  but  repeated  the  dicta  of  the  great 
a)  Qirist's  authorities  of  the  past.  It  was  a  sur- 
Teachiof  prise  to  the  people  to  find  in  Jesus  One 
(Hk  1 :  whose  wisdom,  like  waters  from  a  clear 
37;  U  4:  fountain,  came  fresh  and  sparkling 
8S)  &om  His  own  lips.   The  authority  also 

with  which  Jesus  spoke  commanded 
attention.  He  sought  support  in  the  opinion  of  no 
others,  but  gave  forth  His  statements  with  firmness, 
decision,  dignity  and  emphasis. 

While  Jesus  was  teaching  an  extraordinary  inci- 
dent occurred.  A  man  in  the  anembly,  described 
as  possessed  by  "an  unclean  spirit" 
h)  The  (Mk  1  23;  Lk  4  S3),  broke  forth  in 
Demoniac  cries,  addressing  Jesus  by  name  C'Jesus, 
in  the  thou  Nazarene  '),  speaking  of  Him  as 
Synagogue  "the  Holy  One  of  God,"  and  asking 
(Mk  1:23-  "What  have  we  to  do  with  thee?  Art 
27;  Lk  4:  thou  come  to  destroy  us?"  The  dis- 
88-37)  eased  consciousness  of  the  sufferer  bore 
a  truer  testimony  to  Christ's  dignitv. 
holiness  and  power  than  most  of  those  present  oouu 
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have  given,  and  instinctively,  but  truly,  construed 
EUs  coming  as  meaning  destruction  to  the  empire  of 
the  demons.  At  Christ's  word,  after  a  terrible 
paroxyBm,  from  which,  however,  the  man  escaped 
unhurt  (Lie  4  35),  the  demon  was  cast  out.  More 
than  ever  the  people  were  "amaxed"  at  the  word 
which  had  such  power  (Mk  1  27). 

Dtmon-pouettion — iii  realitu. — This  b  the  place  to 
sar  a  word  on  this  terrible  lorm  of  malady— demon- 
pOMeodon — met  vitli  so  often  In  the  Oospela.    Was  It 

a  n-a]Uy  T  or  a  biiIIuclnB.tton  7  Did  Jemu  beUeva  In 
[I  7  1l  la  difHfiili.  ii>  I'l'iiit  Lliii  <  i!in|>(;l5,titld  BOt  SUISWk'r 
tli^  uuL^ijiMi  fii  ttiu  u^GlrmuUve.  Wu  Jitsus,  thun. 
ntlitfcken  7  'I'hla  also  It  is  hdnl  to  bctlc-ve,  If  ihi^j*i>  H 
On»  Buhj(eCt  On  W-hliTh  Ji<aus  mluht  be  flKpMtlxl  to  havo 
clear  v&on — on  wJilch  wo  nilKlib  Irijst  Hia  in-ilKhi— It 
w&fl  Bis  relnUun  to  tlm  &nlriru»t  vrurTd  v,Hh  wh'wh  llu 
stood  In  dO  cIdso  rupptirt-.  W  as  II«  lik>'!j' I'^  'l  tfi  Ive  mi-.- 
taken  when  Ho  Kimho  fw)  (^anicslly,  no  [jniftdiri'Lly,  so  fn- 
quttntly.  (4  Its  hMiK  n  fi>rs"t<8  (if  cn-jl  7  Tljcrti  In  llsi-lf 
no  lm|]rohat'ilIl.y  riithcr  minloKy  siigppstfl  tijt"  liinln  st 
probiibiUtj' — -ot  n-iUriifi  of  B|jlrllaal  pxhkinm  vldn  tr.ir 
aexLsible  l(ua.  That  evil  Kbould  tenter  this  sptrl  Liml  u-iir1.{. 
•nd  huniKi  lUeHhould  budiWplylmpHsrttUvi  wUhlJiiil 
evil — that  it4  furcesBhuuld:  liuve  a  ziilcid  aiid  will  orumii/.- 
iag  and  diroctlog  tbeni — ore  not  bi;lii.'f«i  to  ba  rlisnii.'^i-il 
with  6Cara.  The  rif«s6nri<f  of  nMch  belleta  in  tliE>  Hiih'  of 
Christ  la  comninnly  ultnlitil'iil  to  Bnh.  Pera  or  inh-T 
foretgn  lnflurTicfs.  It  JWity  U-^  I'lii-^tiom-d,  imwci  ir, 
whMhwtbe  Jntiiu  cms'"-  w  [mi  MiriK'!  Lisitf  far  itiorii  ri'n!  — 
an  actual  aniJ  [HTiiiii  ti  i  t ' 'lumr  and  i  In.'  ikjh-it  tjf  clitj-kni'^is" 
(Lk  g3  ri'!!  in  IIm'  HFii;(i..m  nt  ciil,  (lUrtiVr-rinti  lt-s,,-ir  jn 
ni(iiiifis[ii.[liiii^  In  till.-  aii.l  sihuls  .if  nn'ii,  that  TOiild 

bo  Inn.'1-il  iJiJy  U)  iv  (iuri-iTrjiitLiriiJ  cum^  tsi^y  Dk^hcim  vn 
PoeaJiiit■<|I|^}.  (TiJC;  Jji'iaiwit  wriltT  distiii>^M-ri  I-iin  hUl.ijL-L't 
In  an  iirl,  in  tl]i'  .StiHinii  .^'-hr'al  Tim^x  furJiinn  4.  1;MU, 
It  waulil  Iji-  iirtsiirii|jiiiuus  i^wn  to  say  tliat  ilin  in^iaiii'c 
In  ihi.'  i.lusiK'la  hav43  ni>  fiiinii'm  [inral.k'l-';.    Si'v  ti  .-(.rikiiiK 

fifiyiT  in  f/.r.'if  W'"di,  t'diuti  h\  l.'r.  Norman  Muc  L^.i.iii, 
or  un  ■■Tito  Lniillsii  Dirni.iilac," >     ic  sIkhiII  Imi 

niitrd  XhiiLiiJl  i] i.'-ca.-j.'s  un.'  mil",  as  is  sin )H't inn's  atllriiii'il, 
triK'in]  tu  ili'ciimjii;  tiilliirTn'-i.;.  Till'  diTtliitl  iuK  liciivi'i'ii 
tif.lKT  lEI-.fit'iiw  ji[|f|  lii.-iTioilic  pOo.'iK'wiijii  \»  clf'urly  iiiuiri' 
t:ilivvl  irfMt  4  ^'J;  10  1;  11  ."M'tc).  Ir^mijiy,  t'pll^EjKv. 
bllmim-^-i.  i|ii:iiliii.'.i-.  i.tv,  were  frfijiiorit  EtcvoiupaEiici^'n 
of  yi'^-st'.-viKui,  bul  Itjrj  arCi  Twl  JdlfJll-ill^'d  wlLil  it. 

Jesus,  on  leaving  the  synagogue,  entered  the 
house  of  Peter.   In  Mk  it  is  called  "the  house  of 
Simon  and  Andrew"  (1  29).  Peter 

c)  Peter's  was  married  (cf  1  Cor  9  6),  and  ap- 
mfe'fl  parentl^r  his  mother^n-law  and  brother 
Mother  lived  with  him  in  Capernaum.  It  was 
(Mt  8:14.  an  anxious  time  in  the  household,  for 
16;  Mk  1:  the  mother-in-law  lay  "sick  of  a  fever" 
29-81;  Lk  — "a  great  fever,"  as  Luke  the  physi- 
4:.S8^)      cianc^lsit.   Taking  her  by  the  nand, 

Jesus  rebuked  the  fever,  which  in- 
stantaneously left  her.  The  miracle,  indeed,  was  a 
double  one,  for  not  only  was  the  fever  stayed,  but 
strength  was  at  once  restwed.  "She  loae  up  and 
ministered  unto  them"  (Lk  4  39). 

The  day's  labors  were  not  yet  done;  were,  in- 
deed, scarce  b^un.   The  news  of  what  had  taken 
place  quickly  spread,  and  soon  the 

d)  The  extraordinary  spectacle  was  presented 
Eventful  of  'the  whole  city'  gathered  at  the  door 
Evening  of  the  dwelling,  bringing  their  sick  of 
(Mt  8:16;  every  kind  to  oe  faealea.  Demoniacs 
Mk  1:8S-  were  there,  crying  and  being  rebuked, 
84;  Lk  4:  but  multitudes oiothera  as  well.  The 
40.41)         Lord's^  compassion  was  unbounded. 

He  rejectea  none.  He  labored  un- 
ireariedly  tilt  eveiy  one  was  healed.  His  sympathy 
was  individual:  "He  laid  his  hands  on  every  one  of 
them"  (Lk  4  40). 

//.  From  Fint  Ge£ltan  Grcmt  HB  Choice  of 
th9  Apottlm*. — The  chronological  order  in  this  sec- 
tion is  to  be  sought  in  Mk  and  Uc; 
1,  The  First  Mt  groups  for  didactic  purposes. 
Circuit  (Mk  The  morning  after  that  eventful 
l:S6-46;  Sabbath  evening  in  Capernaum,  Jesus 
Lk  4:42-  took  steps  for  a  systematic  visitation 
44;  cf  Mt  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee. 
4:28-26)  The  task  He  set  before  Himself  was 
prepared  for  by  early,  prolonged,  soli- 
tary prayer  (Mk  1  35;  many  instances  show  that 


Christ's  life  was  steeped  in  prayer).  His  disciples 
followed  Him,  and  reported  that  the  multitudes 
sought  Him.  Jesus  intunated  to  them  His  intention 
of  passing  to  the  next  towns,  and  forthwith  com- 
menced a  tour  of  preaching  and  heal- 

a)  Its  Scope  ing  "throu^out  all  Galilee."  Even  if 

the  expression '  'all  Galilee"  is  used  with 
some  latitude,  it  indicates  a  work  of  very  extensive 
compass.  It  was  a  work  likewise  methodically  con- 
ducted (cf  Mk  6  6:  "went  round  about  the  vil- 
lages," lit.  "in  a  circle").  Galilee  at  this  time  was 
extraordinarily  populous  (cf  Jos,  BJ,  III,  iti,  2),  and 
the  time  occupied  by  the  circuit  must  have  been 
conraderable.  Mt's  condensed  picture  (4  23-25) 
shows  that  Christ's  activity  during  this  period  was 
incredibly  ^at.  He  stirred  the  province  to  its 
depths.  His  preaching  and  miracles  drew  enor- 
mous crowds  after  Him.  This  tide  of  popularity 
afterward  turned,  but  much  of  the  seed  sown  may 
have  produced  fruit  at  a  later  day. 

The  one  incident  recorded  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  this  tour  was  a  sufficiently  typical 
one.  While  Jeeus  was  in  a  c^tain  city 

b)  Cure  of  a  man  "fuU  of  lepitwy"  (Lk  6  1^ 
the  Leper  came  and  threw  himself  down  before 
(Mt8:2-4;  Him,  seeking  to  be  healed.  The  man 
Mk  1:40-  did  not  even  ask  Jesus  to  heal  him, 
46;  Lk  6:  but  expressed  his  futh,  "If  thou  wilt, 
lS-16}        thou  canst  make  me  clean."  The 

man's  apparent  want  of  importunity 
was  the  very  essence  of  his  importunity.  Jesus, 
moved  by  ms  earnestness,  touched  him,  and  the 
man  was  made  whole  on  the  spot.  The  leper  was 
enjoined  to  keq>  silence— Jesus  did  not  wish  to  pass 
for  a  mere  miracle-worker — and  bade  the  man  snow 
himself  to  the  priests  and  offer  the  appointed  sacri- 
fices (note  Christ's  respect  for  the  l^al  institu- 
tions). The  leper  failed  to  keep  Qirist's  charge, 
and  published  his  cure  abroad,  no  doubt  much  to 
his  own  spiritual  detriment,  and  also  to  the  hin- 
drance of  Christ's  work  (Mk  1  46). 

His  circuit  ended,  Jesus  tetumed  to  Caaiwnanm 
(Mk  S  1;  Ut.  "after  days").  Here  uain  His 

fame  at  once  drew  multitudes  to  see 
S.  Caper^  and  hear  Him.  Among  than  wa« 
naum  now  persons  of  more  unfnendly  spirit. 

Incidents     Pharisees  and  doctors,  learning  of  the 

new  rabbi,  had  come  out  of  "everv 
village  of  Galilee  and  Judaea  and  Jerusalem"  (Lk 
6  17),  to  hear  and  judge  of  Him  for  themselves. 
The  chief  incidents  of  this  visit  are  the  two  now 
to  be  noted.  > 

In  a  chamber  crowded  till  there  was  no  standing 
room,  even  round  the  door,  Jesus  wrought  the  cure 

upon  the  paralytic  man.  The  scene 
a)  Cure  of  was  a  dramatic  one.  IVom  Christ's 
the  Para-  words  "son,"  Ut.  "child"  (Mk  8  6), 
^t  9:  we  infer  that  the  paralytic  was  young, 
3-8;  Mk  but  his  disablement  seems  to  have  been 
S:l-12;  Lk  complete.  It  was  no  easy  matttf, 
6: 17-26)     with  the  doorways  blocked,  to  ^t  the 

man  brought  to  Jesus,  but  his  four 
bearers  (ver  3)  were  not  easily  daunted.  They 
climbed  the  flat  roof,  and,  removing  part  of  the 
covering  above  where  Jesus  was,  let  down  the  man 
into  the  midst.  Jesus,  pleased  with  the  inventive- 
ness and  perseverance  of  their  faithj  responded  to 
tbdr  wish.  But,  first,  that  the  spintual  and  tem- 
poral mig^t  be  set  in  their  r^t  relations,  and  Uie 
attitude  of  His  hearm  be  tested,  He  spoke  tiie 
hi^er  words:  "Son,  thy  sins  are  foxgiven"  (ver  5). 
At  once  the  temper  of  the  soribes  was  revMled. 
Here  was  manifest  evauon.  Anyone  could  say, 
"Thy  sins  are  forgiven."  Worse,  it  was 
phemv,  for  "who  can  forgive  sins  but  one,  even 
God  ?  '  (ver  7).  Unconsciously  they  were  conceding 
to  Christ  the  Divine  dignity  He  claimed.  Jesus  per* 
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ceives  at  once  the  thoughts  of  the  cavilera,  and 
proceeds  to  expose  their  malice.  Accepting  thdr 
own  teat,  He  proves  His  right  to  say,  "Thy  sins 
are  foi^ven."  by  now  saying  to  the  palsied  man, 
"Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk*'  On  9.11).  At  onoe 
the  man  arose,  took  bia  bed,  and  went  forth  whole. 
The  multitude  were  "amased"  and  "^rified  God" 
(ver  12). 

The  call  of  Mattliew  apparently  took  place 
shortly  after  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  man.  Tbe 

feast  was  possibly  later  (cf  the  oon- 
h)  Call  and  nection  with  the  appeal  of  Jairus, 
Feast  of  Mt  0  18),  but  the  call  and  the  feast 
Matthew  are  best  taken  together,  as  they  are 
(Mt  9:9-  in  an  the  three  nairatiTCS. 
IS;  HkS:  (1)  The  coU.— Matthew  is  called 
l»-17;Lk  "Levi"  by  Luke,  and  "Levi,  the  son  of 
9:ffT-n)      Akihaeus"  by  Mark.   By  occupation 

he  was  a ,  "pubUcan"  {Ik  «  27), 
coUector  of  custom-dues  in  Capernaum,  an  impor- 
tant center  of  traffic.  There  is  no  reason  to  supjxwe 
that  Matthew  was  not  a  man  of  thorough  upright- 
ness,  thoujsh  naturally  the  class  to  which  he  belonged 
was  held  m  great  odium  by  the  Jews.  Fasmng  the 

J lace  of  t<^on  His  way  to  or  from  ^e  lake^e, 
esus  railed  Matthew  to  follow  Him.  The  publican 
must  by  this  time  iiaveseen  and  heard  much  of  Jesus, 
and  could  not  but  keenlyf eel  His  grace  in  callii^  one 
whom  men  despised.  Without  an  instant's  delay, 
he  l^t  all,  and  followed  Jesus.  From  publican, 
Matthew  became  apostle,  then  evangeUst. 

(2)  The  feaal. — Then,  €T  after,  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  Matthew  made  a  feast  for  Jesus.  To  this 
feast  ne  invited  maur  of  his  own  dass— "publicans 
and  Btnners"  (Mt  9  10).  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
were  loud  in  their  remonstrances  to  the  distnples  at 
what  seemed  to  them  an  outrage  on  all  propriety. 
Narrow  hearts  cannot  understand  the  breadth  of 
grace.  Christ's  reply  was  conclusive:  "lliey  that 
are  whole  have  no  need  of  a  physician,  but  tiiey 
that  are  rack,"  etc  (Mk  S  17,  etc). 

(3)  FaUii^  and  joy. — ^Anotha  line  v/t  objection 
was  encountered  from  discipks  of  the  Baptist. 
They,  like  the  Pharisees,  "fasted  oft"  (Mt  9  14), 
and  they  took  exception  to  the  unconstrained  way 
in  which  Jesus  and  His  disdples  entered  into  social 
Hfe.  Jesus  defends  His  diBciples  by  adoptinfj  a 
metaphor  of  John's  own  (Jn  S  29),  and  q>ealEmg 
of  Himself  as  the  heavenly  bridegroom  (Mk  8  19). 
Joy  was  natural  while  uie  bridegroom  was  with 
them;  then,  with  a  sad  forecast  of  the  end,  He 
allodeB  to  days  erf  moumingwhoi  tiie  brid^room 
dMMiId  be  taken  away  (yer  20).  A  deeoee  answer 
follows.  The  norit  of  His  gCMpd  is  a  free,  spon- 
taneous, joyfuT  spirit,  and  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  old  forms.  To  attempt  to  confine  His 
reliaon  within  the  outworn  forms  of  Judaism  would 
be  uke  putting  a  patch  of  undressed  cloth  on  an 
old  gazment,  or  pouring  new  wine  into  old  wine- 
skins. Hie  garment  mnild  be  rent;  the  wine- 
Aina  would  Dumt  (n  21.22  ||).  Tlie  new  spirit 
must  make  fcMtna  of  its  own. 

At  this  point  is  probably  to  be  introduced  the 
viwt  to  Jerus  to  attend  "a  feast,"  or,  according  to 

another  reading,  "the  feast"  of  the 
3.  TheXTiH  Jews,  recorded  _  in  Jn  6.  The  feast 
named  may,  if  the  article  is  admitted,  have 
Temsalem  been  the  Passover  (April),  though  in 
Feast  that  case  tnie  would  expect  it  to  be 
(Jn  S)        named;  it  ma^  have  been  Puiim 

(March),  only  tins  is  not  a  feast  Jeeus 
mi^t  be  thou^t  eager  to  attend;  it  may  even  have 
been  Pentecost  (June).  In  this  last  case  it  would 
succeed  the  Sabbath  controversies  to  be  motioned 
later.  Fortunately,  the  dettfminati<m  of  the  actual 
feast  has  little  bouing  on  the  teaching  of  tiie 
dtq>ter. 


Betheada  ("house  of  men^")  was  the  name  ^ven 
to  a  pool,  fed  by  an  intermittent  spring,  poeseemns 

healing  properties,  which  was  situated 
a)  The  by  the  sheep-gate  (not  "market,"  AV), 
Healing  at  i.e.  near  the  temple,  on  the  E.  Porches 
Bethesda  wwe  erected  to  accommodate  the 
(t8  1-16)     invalids  who  dedred  to  make  trial  of 

the  waters  (the  mention  of  the  angd, 
ver  4,  with  part  of  ver  3,  is  a  lat^  gloss,  andf  is 
justly  omitted  in  RV).  On  one  of  these  porches 
lay  an  impotent  man.  His  Infirmity  was  of  long 
standing—^  years.  Hope  deferred  was  making  his 
heart  sick,  for  he  had  no  friend,  when  the  waters 
were  troubled,  to  put  him  into  the  pool.  Others 
invariably  got  down  before  him.  Jesus  took  pity 
on  this  man.  He  asked  him  if  he  would  be  inade 
whole;  then  by  a  word  of  power  healed  him.  The 
cure  was  instantaneous  (vs  8.9).  It  was  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  as  the  man,  at  Christ's  ccnnmand, 
took  up  his  bed  to  go,  he  was  ohallenKed  as  doing 
that  which  was  unlawful.  The  healed  man,  how- 
ever, rightly  perceived  that  He  who  was  able  to 
work  ao  great  a  cure  had  authority  to  say  what 
should  and  should  not  be  done  on  the  Sabbath. 
Meeting  the  man  after  in  the  temple,  Jesus  bade  him 
"mn  no  more" — a  hint,  {lerhape,  that  lus  previous 
infirmity  was  a  result  oi  mnful  conduct  (ver  14). 

Jesus  Himself  was  now  challenged  b^  the  authori- 
ties for  breaking  the  Sabbath.  Their  strait,  arti- 
ficial rules  would  not  permit  even  of 
h)  Son  and  acts  of  mercy  on  the  Sabbath.  This 
Father  (vs  led,  on  the  j>art  of  Jesus^  to  a  momen- 
17-^)        touB  asaortion  of  "Bm  IXvine  ^gnity. 

H«  first  justified  Himself  by  the 
example  of  His  Father,  who  works  continually  in 
the  apfaolding  and  government  of  the  universe 
(ver  17)— the  Sabbath  is  a  rest/rom  earthly  labors, 
for  Divine,  heavenly  labor  (Weatcott) — then^  when 
this  incroised  the  offence  by  its  suweetion  of 
"equality"  with  the  Father,  so  that  ms  life  was 
threatened  (ver  18)^  He  spoke  yet  more  eq>ticitly 
of  His  unique  relationship  to  uie  Father,  and  « 
the  IM^ne  prerogatives  it  conferred  apon  Him. 
The  Jews  were  right:  if  Jesus  were  not  a  Divine 
Person,  the  claims  He  made  would  be  blasphemous. 
Not  only  was  He  admitted  to  intimai^  with  the 
Divine  counsel  (vs  20.21;  cf  Mt  11  27),  but  to 
Him,  He  averred,  was  committed  the  Divine  power 
of  ^vii^  life  (vs  21.26),  of  jud^ent  (vs  22.27),  of 
resurrection — spiritual  resurrection  now  (vs  24.25), 
resurrection  at  the  last  day  (vs  28.29).  It  was  the 
Father's  will  that  the  Son  should  be  honored  even 
as  Himself  (ver  23). 

These  stupendous  claims  are  not  made  without 
adequate  attestation.   Jesus   cites   a  threefold 

witness:  (1)  the  witness  of  the  Bap- 
c)  The  tistj  whose  testimony  they  had  been 
Threefold  willmg  for  a  time  to  receive  (vs  33.35) ; 
Witness  ^)  the  witness  of  the  Father,  who  by 
(tc  SO-47)   Christ's  works  supported  His  witness 

tommself  (v8  36-%);  (3)  the  witnea 
of  the  Scriptures,  for  these,  if  read  with'spiritual 
discernment,  would  have  led  to  Him  (vs  39.45-47). 
Moees,  whom  they  trusted,  would  condemn  them. 
Their  rejection  of  Jesus  was  due,  not  to  want  of 
light,  but  to  the  state  of  the  heart:  "I  know  you. 
that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  youraelvee*' 
(ver  i2)\  "How  can  ye  believe,"  etc  (ver  44). 

Kiortfy  ^ter  His  return  to  Galilee,  if  the  ordn 
of  evmts  has  been^  rightly  ^^prehended,  Jesua 

became  involved  in  new  disputes  with 
4.  Sabbath  the  Pharisees  about  SalAath-Jceeping. 
Contra-  Possibly  we  hear  in  these  the  echoes 
venles  of  the  charges  brought  a^unst  Him  at 
_  the  feast  in  Judaea.  Christ's  conduct, 
and  the  principles  involved  in  His  replies,  throw 
valuable  light  on  the  Sabbath  institution. 
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The  finit  dispute  was  occauoned  by  the  action 
of  the  disciples  in  plucking  ears  of  grain  and  rubbing 
them  in  their  hands  as  they  passed 
a)  Plucking  through  the  grainfields  on  a  Sabbath 
of  the  Ears  (the  note  of  time  "second-^rBt,"  in 
of  Grain  tk  6  1  AV,  is  omitted  in  RV.  In 
(Mt  any  case  the  ripened  grain  points  to 

8:  Mk  S:  a  time  shortly  after  the  Passover). 
3S-S8;  Lk  The  law  permitted  this  liberty  (Dt 
6:1-6)  23  25),  but  Pharisaic  rigor  construed 
it  into  an  offence  to  do  the  act  on  the 
Sabbath  (for  specimens  of  the  minute,  trivial  and 
vexatious  rules  by  which  the  Phariaeea  converted 
the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  wretched  constraint,  see 
Famtr's  L^e  oj  Chriat,  EdrashMm's  Jetua  the  Mm- 
siah,  and  similar  worlu).  Jesus,  in  defending  His 
disciples,  first  quotes  OT  precedents  (David  and 
the  showbread,  an  act  done  apparently  on  the 
Sabbath,  1  S  81  6;  the  priests'  service  on  the 
Sabbath— "One  greater  than  the  temple"  was 
there,  Mt  12  6),  m  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
necessity  overrides  positive  enactment;  next,  falls 
back  on  the  broad  principle  of  the  design  of  the 
Sabbath  as  made  fat  man-^or  hia  highest  physical, 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  welling:  "Hie 
sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  etc  (Mk  S  27).  The 
d^ms  of  mercy  are  {Mramount.  The  end  is  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  means.  The  Son  of  Man, 
therefOTe,  asBots  kadafaip  over  the  Sabbath  (ver 
28  II). 

The  second  collision  took  place  on  "another 
sablmth"  (Lk  6  6)  in  the  synagogue.   There  was 

wesent  a  man  with  a  withered  hand. 
h)  The  Man  The  Pharisees  tfaemselvea,  aa  this 
with  the  occasion,  eager  to  entrap  Jesus,  seem 
Withered  to  have  provoked  the  conflict  by  a 
Hand  (Mt  question,  ^'Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the 
12:10-14;  sabbath  day?"  (Mt  12  10).  Jesusmet 
Mk  S:l-o:  them  by  an  appeal  to  their  own  prac- 
U  6:6-11}  tice  in  permittim;  the  rescue  of  a 

ehe^  that  had  fallen  into  a  pit  on  the 
Sabbath  day  (vb  11.12),  then,  Indding  the  man  stand 
forth,  retorted  the  question  on  themselves,  "Is  it 
lawful  on  the  sabbath  day  to  do  good,  or  to  do 
harm?  to  save  a  life,  or  to  kill?"  (Mk  8  4)— an 
allusion  to  their  murderous  intents.  On  no  reply 
being  made,  looking  on  them  with  holy  indignation, 
Jeeus  ordered  the  man  to  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and 
it  was  at  once  perfectly  restored.  The  effect  was 
culy  to  inflame  to  "madness"  (Lk  6  11)  the  minds 
of  His  adversaries,  and  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
(the  court-party  of  H^od)  took  counsel  to  destroy 
Him  (Mk  t  6  H). 

Jesus,  leaving  this  scene  of  unprofitable  conflict, 
quietly  witlidrew  with  His  disciples  to  the  shore, 

and  there  continued  His  work  of  teach- 
c)  "^th-  in^  and  healing.  People  from  all  the 
drawal  to  nei^boring  districts  flocked  to  His 
the  Sea  ministry.  He  taught  them  from  a 
(Mt  12:16-  little  boat  (Mk  8  ^,  and  healed  theu> 
81;  Mk  8:  tack.  Mt  sees  in  tms  a  fulfilm^it  of 
7-9)  the  oracle  whidi  is  to  be  found  in  Isa 

42  1-4. 

The  work  of  Jesus  was  growing  on  His  hands,  and 
friends  and  enemies  were  rapidly  taking  sides.  The 
time  accordingly  had  come  for  select- 
6.  The  ing  and  attaching  to  His  person  a  defi- 
Cboosinc  nite  number  of  followera — not  simply 
of  tiie  disciples — who  mi^t  be  jirepared  to 
Twelve  carry  on  His  work  after  His  departure. 
(Mt  10:  This  He  did  in  the  choice  of  twelve 
1-4;  Mk  8:  apostles.  The  choice  was  made  in 
18-19;  Lk  early  morning,  on  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
6:12-16;  tudes,  after  a  night  spent  wholly  in 
Acts  1:18)   prayer  (Lk  6  12). 

"Apostle"  means  "one  sent."  On 
the  special  function  of  the  apostle  it  is  sufficient  to 


say  hese  that  those  thus  set  apart  were  chosen  for 
the  special  end  of  being  Christ's  witnesses  and 
accredited  ambassadors  to  the  world, 

a)  The  able  from  personal  knowledge  to  bear 
ApOBtoUe  testimony  to  what  Christ  had  been, 
Functioii     mid  and  done — to  the  facta  of  His  life, 

death  and  resurrectioa  (cf  Acts  1  22. 
23;  8  22-32;  8  15;  10  39:  1  Cor  16  3-15,  etc): 
but,  further,  as  instructed  oy  Him,  and  endowed 
with  His  Spirit  (cf  Lk  24  49:  Jn  14  16.17.26,  etc), 
of  being  the  depositaries  of  Kia  truth,  sharers  of  His 
authority  (cf  Mt  10  1;  Mk  8  15)^messengers  of 
His  grapel  (cf  2  Cor  6  18-21),  and  His  instruments 
in  laying  broad  and  strong  tihe  foundations  of  His 
church  (cf  Eph  8  20;  8  5).  So  reBponnble  a  calling 
was  never,  before  or  after,  given  to  mortal  men. 

Four  liats  of  the  apostles  are  given-^  Mt,  Mk, 
Lk,  and  Acts  (1  13,  omitting  Judas).   The  names 
are  given  alike  in  alt,  except  that 

b)  The  "Judas,  the  son  [or  brother]  of  James" 
Lists  (Lk  6  16;  Acts  1  13)  is  called  by  Mt 

^'Lebbaeus,"  and  by  Mk  "Thaddaeus." 
Tha  latter  names  are  oc^nate  in  meaning,  and  aU 
denote  the  same  person.  "Bartholomew^'  (son  of 
Tolmai)  is  i»x>bably  the  Nathanad  of  Jn  1  47  (cf 
21  2).  The  epithet  "Cananaean"  (Mt  10  4;  Mk 
3  18)  marks  "Simon"  as  then  or  previously  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  of  the  Zealots  (Lk  6  15).  In  all 
the  lists  Peter,  through  his  gifts  of  lead^ship,  stands 
first;  Judas  Iscariot,  the  betrayer,  stands  last. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  arrangement  in  pairs:  Peter 
and  Andrew;  James  and  John;  Philip  and  Bartholo- 
mew; Thomas  and  Matthew;  lastly,  James,  the  son 
of  Alphaeus,  Judas,  son  or  brother  of  James,  Simon 
the  Zealot  and  Judas  Iscariot.   The  list  contains  two 

Sairs  of  brothers  (three,  if  "brother"  be  read  with 
udas),  and  at  least  one  pair  of  friends  (Philip  and 
Nathanael). 

AU  the  apoetles  were  men  from  the  humbler  ranks, 
yet  not  iUiterate,  and  mostly  comfortably  circum- 
stanced.  All  were  Galileans,  exc^t 

c)  The  Hen  the  betrayer,  whose  name  "Iscuiot" 

i.e.  "man  of  Kerioth,"  marks  him  as  a 
Judaean.  Of  some  of  the  apostles  we  know  a  good 
deal;  of  others  very  little;  yet  we  are  warranted 
in  speaking  of  them  aU,  Judas  excepted,  as  men  of 
honest  minds,  and  sincere  piety.  The  band  held 
within  it  a  number  of  men  oi  stronxly  contrasted 
tvpes  of  character.  Allusion  need  only  be  made  to 
tne  impetuous  Peter^  the  contemplative  John, 
the  matter-of-faot  Phihp,  the  cautious  Thomas,  the 
zealous  Simon,  the  conservative  Matthew,  the  ad- 
ministrative Judas.  The  lastr-named— Iscariot — 
is  the  dark  problem  of  the  apostolate.  We  have 
express  testimony  that  Jesus  Knew  him  from  the 
banning  (Jn  6  64).  Yet  He  chose  him.  Thechar- 
acter  of  Judas,  when  Jesus  received  him,  was  doubt- 
less undeveloped.  He  could  not  himselt  suspect  the 
dark  possibihties  that  slept  in  it.  His  as8o<aation 
with  the  apostles,  in  itself  considered,  was  fw  his 
good.  His  peculiar  ^t  was,  for  the  time,  of  service. 
In  choosing  him,  Jesus  must  be  viewed  as  acting 
for,  and  under  the  direction  of,  the  Father  (Jn  6  10; 
17  12).   See  special  arts,  on  the  several  apostles. 

///.  From  the  Sermon  on  thm  Moant  tm  thm  Par- 
ahlm*  of  thm  Kingdom — a  Smcond  Circmt. — ^The 

choice  of  the  apostles  inaugurates  a 
1.  The  new  period  of  Quist's  activity.  Itsfirst 
Sarmon  on  most  precious  fruit  was  the  oeliTeiy  to 
flie  Mount  the  apostles  and  the  multitudes  who 

thronged  Him  as  He  came  down  from 
the  mountain  (Lk  6  17}  of  t^t  great  manifesto  of 
His  kingdom  popularljr  known  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  hiU  is  identified  by  Stanley  (fitnat 
and  Pal,  368)  and  others  with  that  known  as  "the 
Horns  of  Hattin/"  where  "the  level  place"  at  the 
top,  from  which  Christ  would  come  down  from  one 
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of  the  higher  horna,  exactly^  suits  the  conditiona  of 
the  narrative.  The  sick  bein^  healed.  Jesus  seated 
Himself  a  little  higher  m>.  His  disciples  near  Him, 
and  addreBsed  the  assembly  fcf  Mt  7  28.29).  Hie 
aeaatm  of  the  year  is  shown  by  the  mentkm  ctf  the 
"lilies"  to  be  uie  summer. 

lit  teope. — Bia  words  won  w«(^ty.  Wa  aim 
was  at  the  outset  to  set  forth  in  terms  that  were  un- 
mistakable the  piinciples,  aims  and  dispositions  of 
His  kingdom;  to  expound  its  laws;  to  exhibit  its 
r^teousness,  both  poutively,  and  in  contrast  with 
I^arisuo  formalism  and  hypocrisy.  Only  the  lead- 
ing ideaa  ean  be  indicated  here  (see  BBATrruDBs; 
Sbbhon  ON  Mount;  EthicbopJesus).  Matthew, 
as  is  his  wont,  groups  material  part  of  which  is  found 
in  other  connections  in  Lk,  but  it  is  well  to  study 
the  whole  in  the  well-ordered  form  in  which  it  ap- 
pears in  the  First  Gospel. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  law^ving  of  Sinai, 
CSkrist'a  first  words  are  those  of  blessing.  Pasmng 
at  once  to  the  dispoBiti<ms  en  the  heart, 

a)  The  He  shows  cm  what  inner  conditicoia  the 
Btesdnn  blesainn  of  the  kingdom  depmd.  His 
(Mt  6:1-  beaUtuoesCporerty  of  q^t.  mourning, 
6:  U  6:  meekness  nunger  and  thirst  afttf 
20-26)        r^teousoess,  etc)  reverse  all  the 

world's  standards  of  judgment  on  such 
matters.  In  the  possesion  of  these  graces  consists 
true  godliness  of  character;  through  them  the  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  become  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light 
of  the  woiid.  The  obligation  roBts  on  them  to  let 
their  light  shme  (ct  Mk  4  21-23;  Lk  8  16;  U  33). 

JesuB  defines  Hia  relation  to  the  old  law^-not  a 
Destroys,  but  a  Fulfiller — and  proceeds  to  exhibit 
the  nature  of  the  true  righteousness 

b)  True  in  contrast  to  Pharisaic  literality  and 
Righteons-  formalism.  Hirough  adherence  to  the 
ness— Ae  latter  they  killed  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Old  and  the  With  an  absolute  authority^*'But  I 
Hew  Law  say  unto  you"— Jeaua  leads  every- 
(Mt  It:  17-  thing  back  from  the  outward  letter  to 
48;  Ilk  6:   the  state      the  heart.  Illustrations 

57-  88)      .  are  taken  from  murder,  adultery, 

swearing,  retaliation^  hatred  of  ene- 
mies, and  a  spiritual  expansion  is  ^ven  to  every 
precept.  The  sinful  thought  or  desire  holds  in  it 
the  essence  of  tran^ression.  The  world's  stand- 
ards are  again  revereed  in  the  donands  for  non- 
redstaaoe  to  injuries,  lore  <rf  enemiea  and  requital 
of  good  for  evil. 

Fuzaiung  the  ocmtrast  between  the  true  n(^t- 
eouflneaa  and  Uiat  of  the  sraibes  and  Pharisees, 

Jesus  next  draws  attention  to  motine 
e)  Religion  in  religion.  The  Pharisees  erred  not 
and  Bj-  umply  in  having  regard  only  to  the 
pocrisy —  letter  of  the  Law,  but  in.  acting  in 
l^e  and  moralB  and  religioD  from  a^  false  mouve. 
False  Mo-  He  had  furnished  the  antidote  to  thdr 
tire  (Mt  9:  Uteralism;  He  now  aaaails  th^  osten- 
1-18;  cf  Lk  tation  and  Iqrpocrisy.  Illustrations 
11: 1-6}      are  taken  from  auns^ving,  pirayer  and 

fasting,  and  in  connection  with  {jrayer 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  given  as  a  modd  (Lk  intro- 
duces this  in  another  context,  11  1-4). 

The  true  motive  in  religious  acts  is  to  please  God: 
the  same  motive  should  guide  us  in  the  chuce  of 

what  is  to  be  our  auDreme  good. 
dO  The  Tme  Earthly  treasure  is  not  to  oe  put  above 
Good  and  heavenly.  The  kingdom  of  God  and 
Cora  for  righteousness  are  to  be  first  in  our 

Care  (Ht  6:  denres.  The  eye  is  to  be  single.  The 
19^-84;  cf  ^e  cure  for  worldly  anxiety  is  then 
Uc  11:  found  in  trust  of  the  heavenly  Father. 
84-86;  IS:   His  childr^  are  more  to  God  than 

58-  84)        fowls  and  flowers,  for  whom  Hia  care 

in  Nature  is  so  conspicuously  manifest. 
Seddng  first  the  kingdom  they  nave  a  pledge— iio 


higher  conceivable— that  all  else  th^  need  will  be 
granted  along  with  it  (this  section  on  trust,  again, 
IJc  places  differently,  12  22-34). 

Jesus  finally  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  relatitm  of 
the  disciple  to  the  ml  of  the  world.  That  evil  has 
been  conudered  in  its  hoatiU  attitude 
e)  Relation  tpthedisdple  (Mt  6  38ff):  theques- 
to  tiie  tion  is  now  as  to  the  disciple  s  free  relar 
World's  tions  toward  it.  Jesus  inculcates  the 
Evil — the  duties  of  the  diadple'a  bearing  himself 
Conclusion  wisely  toward  evil— with  chanty^  with 
(Mt  7:1-  caution,  with  prayer,  in  the  spirit  of 
89;  U  6:  ever  doin^  as  one  would  be  done  by — 
87-49;  cf  and  of  being  on  his  guard  against  it. 
11:9-18)  The  temptation  is  great  to  follow  the 
worldly  crowd,  to  be  misled  by  false 
teadiers,  to  put  orofeesion  for  practice.  Against 
these  perils  the  disciple  is  energetically  warned. 
True  religion  will  ever  oe  kiiown  by  its  fruits.  The 
discourse  closes  with  the  powerful  similitude  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  builden.  Again,  as  on  an  earlier 
occasion,  Christ's  auditors  were  astonished  at  His 
teachii^,  and  at  the  autiKnity  with  which  He  spoke 
(Mt  7  28.29). 

A  series  of  remarkable  inddents  are  next  to  be 
noticed. 

(1)  The  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  ap- 
parently took  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  delivery 

oi  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Lk  7 
2.  Intei^  1.2).  It  had  been  a  day  of  manifold 
vening  and  mdiaustii^  labon  iw  Jesus.  A 
Inddeots     walk  of  perhaps  7  miles  brought  Wm 

back  to  Capernaum,  the  crowds  ac- 
companying. Yet  no  sooner,  on  His  return,  does 
He  hear  a  new  appeal  for  help  than  His  love  replies, 

"I  will  come  and  heal  him."  The 
a)  Healing  suppliant  was  a  Rom  c^turion — one 
of  the  Gen-  who  had  endeared  himself  to  the  Jews 
turion'a  (Lk  7  6)— and  the  request  was  for  the 
Stfvant  healing  of  a  favorite  servant,  paralysed 
(Mt  8:1.8-  and  tortured wi^pain.  Fint,aaepu- 
18:  Ik  7:  tation  sought  Qorist's  good  ofBoea, 
1-10)         then,  when  Jesus  wss  on  the  way,  a 

second  meaaaee  came,  awakening  even 
Christ's  astonishment  by  the  magnitude  of  its  faith. 
The  centurion  felt  he  was  not  worthy  that  Jesus 
should  come  under  his  roof,  but  let  Jesus  speak  the 
wcod  only,  and  bis  servant  would  be  healed.  "I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith,"  Jesus  sud,  "no, 
not  in  Israel."  The  word  was  spokot,  and,  on  the 
return  of  the  messeng^,  the  servant  was  found 
h^ed. 

The  exdting  events  of  this  day  gathered  so  great 
a  crowd  round  the  house  where  Jesus  was  as  left 

Him  no  leisure  even  to  eat,  and  His 
6)  The  friends,  made  anxious  for  His  health, 
Widow  of  sought  to  restrain  Him  (Mk  8  20.21). 
Naln*a  Son  It  was  ivobably  to  escape  from  t}iia 
Raised  nk  local  ezdtement  that  Jesus,  "soon 
7: 11-1^     afterwards,"  is  found  at  the  little  town 

of  Nain,  a  few  miles  S.E.  of  Nazareth. 
A  great  multitude  still  followed  Him,  Here,  as  He 
entered  the  city,  occurred  the  most  wonderful  of 
the  works  He  had  yet  wrought.  A  youn^  man — the 
only  son  of  a  widowed  mother— was  bemg  carried 
out  for  burial.  Jesus,  in  compassion,  stopped  the 
mournful  procession,  and,  in  the  calm  certainty  d 
His  word  being  obeyed,  bade  the  young  man  arise. 
On  the  instant  life  returned,  and  Jesus  gave  the  son 
back  to  his  mother.  The  amazement  of  the  people 
was  tenfold  intensified.  They  felt  that  the  oB  days 
had  come  back:  that  God  had  visited  His  people. 

It  was  apparently  during  the  journey  or  cu-ciut 
trtiich  embraced  this  viut  to  Nain,  and  as  the  result 
of  the  fame  it  brought  to  Jesus  (Uc  7  17.18;  note 
the  allusion  to  the  dead  being  raised  in  Christ's 
reply  to  John),  that  the  embaafly  was  sent  from  the 
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Bi4>tiBt  in  prison  to  ask  of  Jesus  whether  He 
was  indeed  He  who  should  come,  or  would  they  look 

for  another.  It  was  a  strange  question 
e)  Bmlm^y  on  the  lips  cd  the  for»unner,  but  is 
of  John's  probably  to  be  int^reted  as  the  ex- 
Disdples —  pression  of  perolexity  rather  than  of 
Christ  and  actualdoubt.  There  seems  no  question 
Wa  Gen-  but  that  John's  mind  had  been  thrown 
eration  (Mt  into  serious  difficulty  by  the  reports 
11:2-80;  wMch  had  reached  him  of  the  work 
Lk  7:1^6)  of  Jesus.   Things  were  not  turning  out 

as  he  expected.  It  was  the  peaceful, 
merciful  character  of  Christ's  work  which  stumbled 
John.  The  gloom  of  his  prison  wrought  with  his 
disappointment,  and  led  him  to  send  this  message 
for  toe  satisfaction  of  himself  and  his  disciples. 

(1)  Ckrisl'a  ansuxr  to  John. — If  doubt  there  was, 
Jesus  treated  it  tenderly.  He  did  not  answer  di- 
rectly, but  bade  the  two  disciples  who  had  been  sent 
go  back  and  tell  John  the  things  the^  had  seen  and 
heard — the  blind  receiving  their  sight,  the  lame 
walking,  the  deaf  cured,  the  dead  raised,  the  Gospel 
preached.  Uttle  doubt  the  Messiah  had  oome  whoi 
works  like  these — the  very  works  predicted  by  the 
prophets  (Isa  86  5.6) — were  beinff  done.  Blessed 
were  those  who  did  not  find  occasion  of  stumbling 
in  Him.  Jesus,  however,  did  more.  By  his  em- 
bassy John  had  put  himself  in  a  somewhat  false  po- 
sition before  the  multitude.  But  Jesus  would  not 
have  His  faithful  follower  misjudged.  His  was  no 
fickle  spirit.  Jesus  nobly  vindicated  him  as  a 
prophet  and  more  than  a  prophet;  yea,  a  man  tlum 
whom  a  greater  had  not  lived.  Yet,  even  as  the 
new  dispensation  was  hi^er  than  the  old,  one  "but 
little"  m  the  kingdom  of  heaven— one  sharing 
Christ's  humble,  loving,  self-denying  disposition — 
was  greater  even  than  John  (Mt  11  11). 

(2)  A  perverse  people — Christ's  frrace. — The  im- 

filied  contrast  between  Himself  and  John  led  Jesus 
urthOT  to  denounce  the  penrerse  spirit  of  His  own 
generation.  The  Pharisees  and  lawyers  (Lk  7  30) 
had  rejected  John;  they  were  as  little  pleased  with 
Him.  Thdr  behavior  was  like  children  objecting 
to  one  game  because  it  was  merry,  and  to  another 
because  it  was  sad.  The  flood  of  outward  popu- 
larity did  not  deceive  Jesus.  The  cities  in  which 
His  greatest  works  were  wrou^t— Chorazin,  Beth- 
saida,  Capernaum — remained  impenitent  at  heart, 
llie  heavier  would  be  their  jud^nent;  worse  even 
than  that  on  T^e  and  Sidoo,  or  on  Sodom  itself. 
Over  against  their  unbelief  Jesus  reasserts  His  dis- 
mty  and  declares  His  grace  (Mt  11  25-30).  All 
authority  was  His;  He  alone  knew  and  could  reveal 
the  Father  (no  claims  in  Jn  are  higher).  ^  Let  the 
heavy  laden  come  to  Him,  and  He  would  ^ve  them 
rest  (porta  of  these  passages  appear  in  another  con- 
nection in  Lk  10  12-21). 

Yet  another  beautiful  inddent  connected  with 
this  journey  is  preserved  by  Lk — the  anointing  of 
Jesus  in  Simon's  house  by  a  woman 
d)  The        who  was  a  sinner.   In  Nain  or  some 
Pirst  other  city  visited  by  Him,  Jesus  was 

Anointing —  invited  to  dine  with  a  Pharisee  named 
the  Woman  Simon.  His  reception  was  a  cold  one 
Who  Was  a  (vs  44-46).  Diiring  the  meal,  a 
^nner  (Lk  woman  of  the  city,  an  outcast  from 
7:86-60)  respectable  society— one,  howev^,  as 
the  story  implies,  whose  heart  Jesus 
bad  reached,  and  who,  filled  with  sorrow,  love, 
^ame,  penitence,  had  turned  from  her  life  of  sin, 
entered  the  chamber.  There,  bathing  Christ's 
feet  with  her  tears,  wiping  them  with  her  tresses,  and 
imprinting  on  them  fervent  kisses,  she  anointed 
them  with  a  precious  ointment  she  had  brought  with 
her.  Simon  was  scandalized.  Jesus  could  not  be 
a  rifcht-thinking  man,  much  less  a  ^xtphet,  or  He 
woiua  have  rdbuked  this  misbehaviar  from  such 


a  person.  Jesus  met  the  thought  of  Simon's  heart 
by  speaking  to  him  the  parable  of  the  Two  Debtors 
(vs  41.42).   Of  two  men  who  had  be^  freely  for* 

E'veax,  one  600,  the  other  50  shillings,  whidi  would 
ve  his  creditor  most?  Simon  gave  the  obvious 
answer,  and  the  contrast  between  nis  own  rec^tion 
of  Jesus  and  the  woman's  passionate  love  was 
immediately  pointed  out.  Her  greater  love  was 
due  to  Uie  greater  forgiveness;  though,  had  Simon 
only  seen  it,  he  perhaps  needed  for- 
8.  Second  giveness  even  more  than  she.  Her 
Galilean  faith  saved  her  and  she  was  dismissed 
Circuit—  inpeace.  But  again  tiie  questiim  arose. 
Evutts  at  "Who  is  this  that  even  fcngiveth  sins?'* 
Capernaum  Luke  introduces  here  (Lk  8  1-4)  a 
(Lk  8:1-4.  second  Galilean  circuit  of  Jesus,  after 
1^31;  Mt  the  return  from  which  a  new  series 
12 : 22-60 ;  of  exciting  incidents  took  place  at  Ca- 
Hk  3:22-  pernaum. 

86;  cf  Lk  The  circuit  was  an  extensive  one — 
11: 14-86)    "went  about  through  cities  and  villages 

[fit.  "according  to  city  and  village^'], 
preachii^"  Duringthis joumeyjesuswasattended 
by  the  Twelve,  and  by  devoted  women  (Mary 

Magdalene,  Joanna,  wife  of  Herod  s 
a)  Galilee  steward,  Susanna,  and  others),  who 
Revisited  ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance 
(Lk  8:1-4)  (vs  2.3).    At  the  close  of  this  circuit 

Jesus  returned  to  Capernaum. 
Jesus,  no  doubt,  wrought  numerous  miracles  on 
demoniacs  (ef  Lk  8  1.2;  out  of  Mazy  Magdalene 

He  is  sud  to  have  cast  7  demons — per- 
6)  Cure  of  h^  a  form  of  speech  to  indicate  the 
Demoniac —  severity  of  the  possession) .  The  demo- 
Discourse  niac  now  brought  to  Jesus  was  blind 
on  Bias-  and  dumb.  Jesus  cured  him,  with  the 
pfaemy        double  result  that  the  people  were 

filled  with  amazement:  "Can  this 
be  the  son  of  David?"  (Mt  12  23),  while  the  Phari- 
sees blasphemed,  all<«ing  that  Jesus  cast  out 
demons  by  the  help  of  Beelz^ub  (Or  BeelwbouO, 
the  prince  of  the  demons  (see  s.v.).  A  quite 
similar  incident  is  narrated  in  Mt  9  32-34;  xad 
Lk  gives  the  discourse  that  follows  in  a  later  con- 
nection (11  14  ff).  The  accusation  may  well  have 
been  repeated  more  than  once.  Jesus,  in  reply, 
points  out,  first,  the  absurdity  of  supposing  Satan 
to  be  engaged  in  warring  against  lus  own  kingdom 
(Mt  18  25  ff  II;  here  was  plainly  a  singer  than 
Satan);  then  utters  the  momentous  word  about 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  oth« 
blssbhemiee — even  that  agunst  the  Son  of  Man  (Mt 
12  32)— may  be  forgiven,  for  they  may  proceed 
from  ignorance  and  misconception;  but  dehberate, 
perverse  rejection  of  the  light,  and  attributing  to 
Satan  what  was  manifestly  of  God,  was  a  sin  which, 
when  matured — and  the  Pharisees  came  perilously 
near  committing  it— admitted  of  no  fornveneas, 
either  in  this  world  ac  the  next,  for  ute  very 
capacity  for  truth  in  the  soul  was  by  such  sin 
destroyed.  Mk  has  the  strong  phrase,  "is  guilty 
of  an  eternal  sin"  (8  20).  Pertinent  words  ToOxm 
as  to  the  root  of  good  and  evU  in  character  (Mt 
12  33-37).   See  Blaspheut. 

The  Hon  of  Jonah. — Out  of  this  discourse  arose 
the  usuai  Jewish  demand  for  a  "sign"  (Mt  IS  38; 
cf  Lk  11  29-32),  which  Jesus  met  by  declaring 
that  no  mgn  would  be  ^ven'  but  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonah — an  allusion  to  His  future  resurrec- 
tion. He  reiterates  His  warning  to  the  [>eopIe  of 
His  generation  for  tfadr  rejection  of  greater  lijdit 
than  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Ninevites  and  Xha 
Queen  of  Sheba. 

Two  incidents^  not  disdmilar  in  characteTf 
interrupted  this  discourse — one  the  cry  of  a  woman 
in  the  midience  (if  the  time  be  the  same,  Lk  11  27. 
28),  "Blessed  ia  the  womb  that  bare  thee,"  etc. 
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to  vbich  JesuB  reidiecl,  "Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they 
that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it";  the  other, 

a  message  that  His  mother  and  brethren 
c)  Christ* B  (doubtless  anxious  for  His  safety)  de- 
Modieruid  sired  to  speak  with  Him.  To  this, 
Bretfaren      stretching  out  His  hand  toward  His 

disciples,  Jesus  answered,  "Behold, 
m^  mother  and  my  brethren"  (Mk  8  34),  etc. 
Kmship  in  the  spiritual  kmgdom  conaists  in  fidelity 
to  the  will  of  God,  not  in  ties  of  earthly  relationship. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  peceding  dis- 
courses were  dehvered,  Jesus,  seeing  the  multitudes, 

Cied  to  the  shore,  and  entering  a 
t,  inaugurated  a  new  method  in 
in  Parables'  His  pubhc  teaching.  This  was  the 
(Mt  18:1-  speaking  in  parables.  Similitude, 
Si;  Hk  4:  metaphor,  always  entered  into  the 
l-M:  Lk  teaclung  of  Jesus  (cf  Mt  7  24-27), 
8:4-16;  18:  and  parable  has  once  been  met  with 
18-21)  (Lk  7  41.42);  now  panUile  is  sys- 
tematically employed  as  a  means  of 
imparting  and  illustrating  important  truths,  white 
yet  v^ling  them  from  those  whose  minds  were 
hostile  and  unreceptive  (Mk  4  10-12;  Lk  8  9.10). 
The  parable  thus  at  once  reveals  and  conceals.  The 
motive  of  this  partially  veiled  teaching  was  the 
growing  hostility  of  the  Pharisees.  In  its  nature 
the  parable  (from  a  verb  minifying  "to  place  side 
by  side")  is  a  representation  in  some  form  of  earthly 
analogy  of  truths  relating  to  Divine  and  eternal 
things  (see  Parable).  'Die  parables  of  the  kine- 
dom  brought  together  in  Mt  IS  form  an  invaluable 
series,  thou^  not  all  were  spoken  in  pubUc  (cf 
Mt  IS  36-52),  and  some  may  belong  to  a  later 
occadon  (cf  Lk  13  18-21).  Mk  adds  the  parable 
of  the  Seed  Growing  Secretlv  (4  26-29).  Of  three 
of  the  parables  (the  Sower,  the  Tares,  the  Dragnet), 
Jesus  Himself  fpves  the  interpretation. 

PanMe»  oj  Out  kingdom. — ^In  series  the  parables 
at  once  mirror  the  origin,  nuxed  character  and 
development  of  the  kingdom  in  its  present  impei^ 
feet  earthly  condition,  and  the  perfection  which 
awaits  it  auer  the  crisis  at  the  end.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Sower  is  represented  the  origin  of  the  kmgdom 
in  the  good  seed  of  the  word,  and  the  varied  soils 
on  which  that  seed  falls;  in  the  Seed  Growing 
Secretly,  the  law  of  orderly  gtmoth  in  the  kingdom; 
in  the  parole  of  the  Tares,  the  mixed  character 
of  tibe  subjects  of  the  kingdom;  in  those  of  the 
Mustard  Seed  and  Leaven,  the  progresi  of  the 
Idngdom— external  growth,  internal  transformative 
effect;  in  those  of  the  Treasure  and  Pearl  the  finding 
and  worth  of  the  kingdom;  in  that  of  the  Dragnet 
tiie  consummation  of  the  kingdom.  Jesus  compares 
His  disciples,  if  they  understand  these  things^  to 
houaehcmeTs  brineuig  out  of  their  treasure  "things 
new  and  oU"  (Mt  l3  52). 

iV,  From  f  M  CroMBfiy  to  Gadara  to  thm  JMSuion 
of  th»  Ttombm-^  Third  C&eatt. — It  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  wluch  He  spoke 
1.  Crossing  the  parables— though  the  chronologv 
of  the  Lake  of  the  incident  seems  unknown  to  Lk 
—Stilling     (8  22)— that  Jesus  bade  His  disciples 
of  the         cross  over  to  the  oth^  side  of  the 
StotmfMt  lake.  At  this  juncture  He  was  accosted 
by  an  aspirant  for  disdplesfaip.  Mat- 
Mk  4:S6-   tnew  gives  two  cases  of  asinrants; 
41;  Lk  8:    Luke  (but  in  a  different  connection, 
83-26:  cf    ft  57-62),  three.   Luke's  connection 
9:67-62)      (departure  from  Galilee)  is  perhaps 
preferable  for  the  second  and  thinl; 
but  the  three  may  be  considered  together. 

The  three  aspirants  may  be  distinguished  as,  (a) 
The  forward  disciple:  he  who  in  an  atmosphere  of 
enthuuasm  offered  himself  under  impulse,  without 
counting  the  cost.  The  seal  of  this  would-be 
ffrikwer  Jeeua  checks  witJi  the  pathetic  wwds,  "The 


foxes  have  holes,"  etc  (Mt  8  20;  9  58.  (b) 
The  proera^naling  disciple.   The  first  candidate 

needed  repression ;  the  second  needs  im- 
a)  Aspirants  pulsion.  He  would  follow  Jesus,  but 
for  Di»-  first  let  him  bury  his  father.  There  had 
dpleship      come  a  crisis,  however,  when  the  Lord's 

claim  was  paramount:  "Leave  the 
dead  to  bury  their  own  dead"  (Mt  8  22).  There 
are  at  times  hi^hra-  claims  than  mere  natinral  rela^ 
tionships,  to  vrtuch,  in  themselves,  Jesus  was  the  last 
to  be  indifferent,  (c)  The  viaoering  disciple.  The 
third  disciple  is  again  one  who  offos  himself,  but 
his  heart  was  too  evidently  stUl  with  the  thiniBS  at 
home.  Jesus,  affiiin,  lays  His  finger  on  the  weak 
spot,  "No  man,  naving  put  his  hand  to  the  plow, 
and  looking  back,"  etc  (Lk  ft  62).  As  mentioned, 
the  latter  two  cases  tally  better  with  a  final  depar- 
ture from  Galilee  than  with  a  temporary  crossing 
of  the  lake. 

The  inland  lake  was  enxwed  to  violent  and 
sudden  tempests.  One  of  these  broke  on  the  dis- 
ciples' boat  as  they  sailed  across. 
6)  The  Everyone's  life  seemed  in  jeopardy. 
Storm  Jesus,  meanwhile,  in  calmest  repose, 
Calmed  was  asleep  on  a  cushion  in  the  stem 
(Mk  4  38).  The  disciples  woke  Him 
almost  rudely:  "Teacher,  careet  thou  not  that  we 
perish?"  Jesus  at  once  arose,  and,  reproving  their 
want  of  faith,  r^uked  wind  and  waves  ("Peace,  be 
still").  Immediately  there  was  a  great  calm.  It 
was  a  new  revelation  to  the  disciples  of  the  majesty 
of  their  Master.  "Who  then  is  this,  that  even  the 
wind  and  the  sea  obey  him?" 

The  lake  being  crossed,  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
came  into  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  (Mt), 
or  G^tisenes  (Mk,  Lk) — Gadara  being 
2.  The  the  capital  of  the  district  (on  the  to- 
Gadarene  pography,  cf  Stanley,  Sinai  and  P<U, 
(Gerasene)  3S(>-81).  From  the  lake  shore  rises  a 
Demoniac  mountain  in  which  are  ancient  t<»nbB. 
(Mt  8:28-  Here  Jesus  was  met  by  a  demoniac 
84:  Mk  6:  (Mt  mentions  two  demoniacs:  M. 
l-20:Llc  8:  Henry's  quaint  comment  is,  "If  there 
2&-8V}  were  two,  there  was  one.  Possibly 
one  was  the  fiercer  of  the  two,  the  other 
figuring  only  as  his  companion).  The  man,  as  de- 
Bcribeo,  was  a  raving  maniac  of  the  worst  type  (Mk 
6  3-5),  dwelling  in  the  tombs,  wearing  no  clothes 
(Lk  8  27),  of  supernatural  strength,  wounding 
himself,  shrieking,  etc.  Really  possessed  by  "an 
unclean  spirit,"  his  consciousness  was  as  if  he  were 
indwelt  by  a  "legion"  of  demons,  and  from  that 
consciousness  he  addressed  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  come  for  their  tormenting.  In  what  follows 
it  is  difficult  to  distii^uish  what  belongs  to  the 
broken^,  incoherent  consciousness  of  the  man,  and 
the  spirit-  or  spirits  who  roake  through  him.  In 
the  question,  "What  is  thy  namer'  (Mk  6  9) 
Jesus  evidently  seeks  to  arouse  the  victim's  shat- 
tered soul  to  some  sense  of  its  own  individuality. 
On  Jesus  commanding  the  unclean  spirit  to  leave 
the  man,  the  request  was  made  that  the  demons 
might  be  permitted  to  enter  a  herd  of  swine  feedii^ 
near.  The  reason  of  Christ's  permission,  with  its 
result  in  the  destruction  of  the  nerd  ("rushed  down 
the  steep  into  the  sea")  need  not  be  too  closely 
scrutinized.  It  may  have  had  an  aspect  of  judg- 
ment on  the  (posubly)  Jewish  holders  of  the  swine; 
or  it  noay  have  had  reference  to  the  victim  of  the 
possession,  as  enablii^  him  to  realize  his  deUver- 
ance.  Whatever  the  difficulties  of  the  narrative, 
none  of  the  rationalistic  explanations  afford  any 
sensible  relief  from  them.  The  object  of  the  miracle 
ma^  be  to  exclude  rationalistic  explanations,  by 

Slvmg  a  mamfest  attestation  of  the  reality  of  the 
emon  influence.   Whm  the  peofje  of  the  city 
came  they  found  the  man  fully  restored— "clothed 
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and  in  his  right  mind."  Yet,  with  fatal  short- 
sightedness, thev  besought  Jesua  to  depart  from 
their  borders.  The  man  was  sent  home  to  declare 
to  his  friends  the  great  things  the  Lord  had  done 
to  turn. 

Repelled  by  the  Gerasenes,  Jesus  recdved  a 
wann  welcome  on  His  return  to  Cwemaum  on 

the  western  shore  (Mk  6  21).  It  was 
8.  Jaims'  probably  at  this  piunt  that  Matthew 
Dan^ter  gave  the  feast  formwly  referred  to. 
Raised'"  It  was  in  connection  with  this  feast, 
Woman  Matthew  himself  informs  us  (9  18), 
with  Issue  that  Jaims,  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
of  Blood  (Htsviiaffogue,  made  his  appeal  for  help. 
9:18-26;  His  Uttte  daughter,  atmut  12  years 
Mk5:21-  old  (Lk  8  42),  was  at  the  point  of 
4S;  Lk  8:  death:  inde^  while  Jeaus  was  coming, 
40-W)        ahe  died.    The  ruler's  faith,  tfaoudi 

real,  was  not  equal  to  the  emturion  s, 
who  believed  that  Jesus  could  heal  without  h&ng 
present.  Jesus  came,  and  having  expelled  the  pro- 
fessional moiu*ners,  m  sacred  privacy, 
a)  Jainia*  only  the  father  and  mother,  with  Pets', 
Appisal  and  Jarnea  and  John  being  permitted  to 
Its  Result    enter  the  death'Chambca-,  raised  the 

ffA  to  life.  It  is  the  aeoond  miracle 
on  record  of  the  nu^ns  from  the  dead. 

On  way  to  the  ruliw'a  houae  occurred  another 
wonder— a  miracle  within  a  miracle.  A  poor 

woman,  whose  case  was  a  specially 
6)  The  distressing  one,  alike  as  r^uda  the 
Jwikted  nature  of  her  malady,  the  length  of 
Woman  its  continuance,  and  the  fmitlessness  of 
Cured         her  implication  to  the  physicians^  crept 

up  to  JeetiB,  oonfidoit  that  if  she 
oould  but  touch  the  boraw  of  His  pummt,  she 
would  be  healed.  The  woman  was  ignorant;  her 
faith  was  blmded  with  superstition;  but  Jesus, 
reading  the  heart,  gave  her  the  ben^t  she  deored. 
It  was  His  will,  however,  that,  for  her  own  good, 
the  woman  thus  cured  should  not  obtain  the  blesdng 
by  stealth.  He  therefore  brought  her  to  open  con- 
fession, and  cheered  her  by  His  commendatory  word. 

At  this  point  b^ins  apparently  a  new  evangelistic 
tour  (Mt  9  35;  Mk  0  6),  extending  methodically 

to  "all  the  cities  and  villagee."  To  it 
4.  Iiddents  belong  in  the  narratives  the  heaHng  of 
of  Third  two  blind  men  (cf  the  case  of  Barti- 
Circuit  (Ut  maeus,  recorded  lata-) ;  the  cure  of  a 
9:27-88;  demoniac  who  was  dumb— a  similar 
18:88-88;  case  to  that  in  Mt  12  22;  andaseoond 
Mk  6:1-6)  rejection  at  Nazareth  (Mt,  Mk).  The 

inradent  ia  rimilar  to  that  in  Lk  4 
16-30,  and  shows,  if  the  evoits  are  different^  that 
the  people's  hearts  were  unchanged.  Of  this  cir- 
cuit Mt  gpives  an  affecting  summary  (9  35-38),  em- 
phasizing the  Lord's  compassion,  and  His  yearning 
for  more  laborers  to  reap  the  abundant  harvest. 

Partly  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  rapidly 
growii^  work  and  the  tnumng  of  the  apostles,  and 

partly  as  a  witness  to  Israel  (Mt  10 
6.  The  6-23)»  Jeaua  deemed  it  expedient  to 
Twelve  Sent  send  the  Twelve  on  an  independent 
Fortii—Dis-  mission.  The  discourse  in  Mt  attached 
course  of  to  tins  event  seems,  as  frequently, 
JesuB  (Mt  to  be  a  compilation.  Parts  of  it  are 
10;  lOc  6:  given  by  Luke  in  connection  with  the 
7-18;  Lk 9:  mission  of  the  Seventy  (Lk  10  Iff; 
1-6 ;  cf  Lk  the  directions  were  doubtless  aimitar 
10:2-24;  inbothcases);  parts  on  other  occasitms 
12:S-U,  (Lk  12  2-12;  81  12-17,  eto;  cf  Mk 
etc)  18  9-13). 

The  Twelve  were  sent  out  two  by 
two.  Their  work  was  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Master  s 
— to  preach  the  gospel  and  to  heal  the  sick.  To  this 
end  tney  were  endowed  with  authority  over  unclean 
spirits,  and  over  all  manner  of  aickneea.   They  were 


to  go  forth  free  from  all  encumbrances— no  money, 
no  acrip,  no  changes  of  r^ment,  no  staff  (save  that 

in  their  hand,  Mk  6  8),  sandals  only 
a)  The  on  their  feet,  etc.  They  were  to  rely 
Commission  for  support  on  those  to  whom  they 

preached.  They  were  for  the  present 
to  oonfine  their  ministry  to  IsraeL.  The  saying  in 
Mt  10  23,  "Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through  the 
dtiea  of  urad,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  oome,"  ap- 
parently has  reference  to  the  iu<tonent  on  the 
nation,  not  to  the  final  coming  (a  16  28). 

The  mission  of  the  Twelve  was  the  first  step  of 
CSuristaamty  as  an  aggressive  force  in  society.  Jesus 

speaks  of  it,  accordingly,  in  the  light 
6)  Counsels  of  the  whole  future  tl^t  was  to  come 
and  out  of  it.   He  warns  His  apoetlea 

Wamingi    faithfully  of  iho  daDgera  that  awaited 

them:  exhorts  tiiem  to  prudence  and 
dreumspection  ("wise  as  sapmts/'^  etc)j  holds 
out  to  them  Divine  promisee  for  consolation;  di- 
rects them  when  persecuted  in  one  place  to  fiee  to 
another;  pomts  out  to  them  from  His  own  case  that 
such  prawcutions  were  onlv  to  be  expected.  He 
assures  them  of  a  coming  oay  of  revelation;  bids 
them  at  once  fear  and  trust  God;  impreasee  on  them 
the  duty  of  courage  in  oonfeanaci:  inculcates  in 
than  auwone  love  to  Himself.  That  love  would 
be  tested  in  the  dearest  rdaticms.  In  itself  peace, 
the  gospel  would  be  Uie  innoooit  occasion  of  strife, 
enmity  and  dividon  among  men.  Those  who  re- 
ceive Christ's  disciples  will  not  fail  of  their  reward. 

When  Christ  had  ended  His  discourse  He  pro- 
ceeded with  His  own  evangelistic  work,  leaving  the 
diadples  to  inaugurate  thora  (Mt  11  1). 

Seeimd  Period— After  the  Miaeion  of  the  Tvidte  tiU 

Ote  Departure  from  Gtailee 

/.  Fromth^DmathofthmBafOiMttUltktDimcemwm 
on  Brmad  of  Lift. — Shortly  before  the  events  now 
to  be  narrated,  John  the  Baptist  had 
1.  The  been  foully  murdwed  in  hia  prison 
Morder  of  by  Herod  Antioas  at  the  instigation 
file  Baptist  of  Herodias.  whose  unlawful  mairiage 
and  Herod'a  mth  Herod  John  had  unqiarin^ 
Alanni  (Mt  condemned.  Joe  gives  as  Uie  place  m 
14:1-12;  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  the  for- 
Mk  6;  14-  tress  of  Mscbaerus,  near  the  Dead  Sea 
29;  Lk  9:  (Ant,  XVIII,  v,  2);  or  John  mayhave 
7-9;  cf  8:  been  removed  to  Galilee.  Herod 
18-30)  would  ere  this  have  killed  John,  but 
was  restruned  by  fear  of  the  people 
(Mt  14  5).  The  hate  of  Herodias,  however,  did 
not  alumber.  Hoe  relentleea  will  contrasts  with  the 
vadllatiott  of  Herod,  as  Lat^  Macbeth  in  Shake- 
speare contrasts  with  Macbeth.  A  birthday  feast 
gave  her  the  openit^  ahe  sought  for.  Her  daughter 
Salome^  pleasing  Herod  by  ner  dancii^,  obtained 
from  him  a  promise  on  oath  to  give  her  whatever 
she  asked.  Prompted  by  Herodias,  she  boldly  de- 
manded John  the  Baptist's  head.  The  weak  king 
was  shocked,  but,  for  his  wth'a  sake,  granted  bsx 
what  ahe  craved.  The  stwy  tells  how  the  Baptiat'a 
disciples  revoently  buried  the  lemains  ol  their  mas- 
ter, and  went  and  told  Jeeus.  Herod's  conscience 
did  not  let  him  rest.  When  rumors  reached  him  of 
a  wond^ul  teacher  and  miracle-worker  in  Galilee, 
he  leaped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
John  risen  from  the  dead.  Herod  cannot  have 
heard  much  of  Jesus  before.  An  evil  consdemoe 
malKs  men  cowards. 

Another  Passovw  drew  near  (Jn  6  4),  but  Jesua 
did  not  on  this  occamon  go  up  to  the  feast. 

Returning  from  their  misaon,  the  apostles  re- 

rrted  to  Jesus  what  they  had  said  and  done  (U 
10) ;  Jeeus  had  also  h^ird  of  the  Baptist's  fate, 
and  of  Herod's  fears,  and  now  propoaed  to  Hia 
disciples  a  retirement  to  a  deawt  place  SCToea  tbe 
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lake,  near  Bethwda  (on  the  topon«phy»  cf  Stanley, 
op.  dt.,  375, 381).  Afl  it  proved,  nowever.  the  mnh 
titudes  bad  observed  their  aepartuie, 
S.  The  and,  running  round  the  shore,  were  at 
Feeding  of  the  place  before  them  (Mk  6  33), 
ttie  Five  The  purpose  of  rest  was  frustrated. 
Thousand  but  Jesus  did  not  oompUun.  He  pitied 
(Mt  14:  IS-  the  shepherdless  state  of  the  people, 
SI;  Mk  6:  and  went  out  to  teach  and  hetu  them. 
90--4A:  U  The  day  wore  on,  and  the  disciplee  sug- 
9: 1&-17:  gested  that  the  fasting  multitucuBhouia 
Jn  6:1-14)  disperse,  and  seek  victuals  in  the  nearest 
towns  and  villages.  This  Jesus,  who 
had  already  proved  Philip  by  asking  how  the  people 
should  be  fed  (Jn  6  5),  would  not  permit.  With 
the  scanty  provision  at  command — 6  loaves  and  2 
fishes — He  fed  the  whole  multitude.  By  His  bless- 
ing the  food  was  multiplied  till  all  were  satined, 
and  12  baskets  CKf  fn^pnents,  carefully  odlected,  re* 
mained  over.  It  was  a  stupendous  act  (rf  creative 
power,  no  rationaliiii^  of  which  can  reduce  it  to 
natural  dimakstons. 

TbB  eaOmaasm  created  by  this  miracle  was  in- 
tense (Jn  6  14).  Mt  and  Mk  relate  (Lk  here  falls  for 
a  time  out  of  the  Synopsis)  that  Jeeus 
8.  Walking  hurriedly  constrained  His  disdplee  to 
on  Uie  Sea  enter  into  their  boat  and  recroea  the 
(Mt  14:S8-  lake — this  thouf^  a  atoim  was  gath- 
SS;  Mk  6:  erin^while  He  Himself  remained  in 
ift-tt ;  Jn  the  mountain  alone  in  prayer.  Jn  gives 
6:16-21}  the  key  to  this  action  m  the  statement 
that  the  people  were  about  to  take 
Him  by  force  and  make  Him  a  king  (ver  15) .  Three 
hours  after  midnight  found  the  disciples  slill  in  the 
midst  of  the  lake,  "distressed  in  rowing"  (Mk  6  48), 
deeply  anxious  because  Jesus  was  not,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  with  than.  At  last,  at  the  dariceet  hour 
of  tfadr  extremity,  Jeeus  was  seen  f4>proaching  in  a 
way  imlooked-for— walking  on  the  wat«-.  Every 
new  experience  of  Jeeus  was  a  surprise  to  the  disci- 
ples. They  were  at  first  terrified,  thinking  they  saw 
a  spirit,  but  strai^tway  the  well-known  voice  was 
hefud,  "Be  of  good  cheer:  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid." 
In  the  reboimd  of  his  feelings  the  impulsive  Peter 
asked  Jesus  to  permit  him  to  oome  to  Him  on  the 
water  (Mt).  Jesus  said  "Come,"  and  for  the  first 
moment  or  two  Peter  did  walk  on  the  water;  then, 
as  he  realized  his  unwonted  situation,  his  faith  failed, 
and  he  began  to  sink.  Jesus,  with  gentle  chiding, 
caught  liim,  and  assisted  him  back  into  the  boat. 
Once  again  the  sea  was  calmed,  and  the  diBcii>les 
found  themselves  safely  at  land.  To  their  adonng 
minds  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  ma  ecfipsed  by  Uus 
new  marvel  (Mk  6  52). 

On  the  return  to  GenneBaret  the  mok  !nm  all 
quarters  were  brou^t  to  Jesus — the  commence- 
ment apparently  of  a  new,  more  genial 
4.  Gennes-  ministiV  of  heaung  (Mk  6  66).  Mean- 
aret — Dia-  while — here  we  depend  on  Jn — the 
coarse  on  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
die  Bread  when  they  found  that  Jesus  was  gone, 
of  Life  (Mt  took  boats  hastily,  and  came  over  to 
14:84-86;  Capernaum.  They  found  Jeeus  ap- 
Mk6:66-  parentiy  in  the  synagogue  (ver  59).  In 
66;  jn  6:  r^ly  to  their  query,  "Rabbi,  when 
SS-71)  camest  thou  hither?"  Jesus  firstrebuked 
the  motive  which  led  them  to  follow 
Him — not  because  they  had  seen  in  His  miracles 
"signs"  of  higher  blessings,  but  because  they  had 
eaten  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled  (ver  26) — then 
spoke  to  them  His  great  discourse  on  the  bread  from 
heavai.  "Work,"  He  saidj  "for  the  food  which 
abideth  imto  eternal  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall 
^ve  unto  you"  (ver  27).  When  asked  to  authenti- 
cate His  claims  by  a  s^  from  heaven  like  the  manna, 
He  replied  that  the  manna  also  (given  not  by  Moees 
but  fay  God)  was  but  tyincal  bread,  and  surprised 


th«n  by  declaring  that  He  Himsdf  was  the  true 
bread  cn  life  from  heaven  (vs  35.51).  The  tnead 
was  Christ's  flesh,  given  for  the  life  of  the  world; 
His  flesh  and  blood  must  be  eaten  and  drunk  (a 
spiritual  appropriation  through  faith,  ver  63),  if 
men  were  to  have  eternal  life.  Jesus  of  set  punxise 
had  put  His  doctrine  in  a  strong,  testing  manner. 
The  time  had  come  when  His  hearers  must  make 
ih&r  choice  between  a  spiritual  aooeptance  of  Him 
and  a  break  with  Him  altogether.  What  He  had 
Bud  strongly  offended  them,  ooth  on  account  of  the 
claims  imphed  (ver  42),  ana  on  account  of  the  doc- 
trine taught,  wliich,  they  were  plainly  told,  they 
could  not  recdve  because  of  their  carnality  of  heart 
(vs  43.44.61-64).  Many,  therefore,  went  back  and 
walked  no  more  with  mm  (vs  60.61.66);  but  th^ 
defection  only  evoked  from  the  chosen  Twelve  a  yet 
more  confident  confession  of  their  futb.  "Would  ye 
also  go  away?" 

P^r'afint  wnfettion. — ^F^;^,  as  usual,  spoke  for 
the  rest:  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  ....  We 
have  believed  and  know  that  thou  art  the  Holy  One 
of  God"  (ver  69).  Here,  and  not  firat  at  Ca^area 
Philippi  (Mt  16  16),  is  Peter's  brave  confession  of 
his  Master's  Messiahship.  Twelve  thus  confessed 
Bim,  but  even  of  this  select  circle  Jesus  was  com- 

?elled  to  say,  "One  of  you  [Judas]  is  a  devil"  (Jn  6 
0.71). 

//.  From  Di^uiua  with  thm  PharUmmm  tSS  thm 
TrmM^garation. — ^The  discourse  in  Capernaum 
seems  to  mark  a  turning-point  in  the  Lonrs  inini&- 
try  in  Galilee.  Soon  aftor  we  find  Him  ceasing  from 
public  teacbing,  and  devoting  Himself  to  the  in- 
struction of  His  aposties  (Mt  16  21 ;  Mk  7  24,  eto). 

Meanwhile,  that  Christ's  work  in  Galilee  was  at* 
tracting  the  attention  of  the  central  authorities,  is 
shfiwn  by  t^e  fact  that  scribes  and 
1.  Tesus  HiariseeB  came  up  from  Jems  to  watch 
and  Tnull-  Wm.  They  speedily  found  ground  of 
tion— Out-  eomplaint  against  Him  in  His  uncon- 
ward  and .  ventional  ways  and  His  total  diar^ard 
Inward  of  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  The^ 
Puri^  (Mt  apedatly  blamed  Him  for  allowing  His 
16:1-20;  disciplee  to  eat  bread  with  "common," 
Mk  7:1-28)  i.e.  unwashen  hands.  Here'  was  a 
iKHnt  on  which  tiie  Pharisees  lud  great 
stress  (Mk  T3.4}.  Ceremonial  ablutions  (washing 
"diligently."  Or  'Srith  the  fist";  "baptisings"  of 
person  and  things)  formed  a  la^  part  of  their  re- 
li^on.  These  washings  were  part  of  the  "oral  tra- 
dition" said  to  have  been  delivered  to  Moses,  and 
transmitted  by  a  succession  of  elders.  Jesus  set 
all  this  ceremonialism  aade.  It  was  part  of  the 
"hypocrisy"  of  the  Pharisees  (Mk  7  6).  When 
questifHiea  retmrding  it,  He  drew  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  God's  commandment  in  the  Scriptures 
and  man's  tradition,  and  accused  the  Pharisees  (in- 
stancing "Corban"  fq.v.],  in  support,  vs  10-12)  of 
making  "void"  the  former  through  the  latter.  This 
led  to  the  wider  question  of  wheron  real  defilement 
consisted.  Christ's  rational  position  here  is  that 
it  did  not  consist  in  anything  outward,  as  in  meats, 
but  consisted  in  what  came  from  witmn  the  man: 
as  Jesua  explained  afterward,  in  the  outcome  of  his 
heart  or  moral  life:  "Out  of  the  heart  of  men  evil 
thou^ta  proceed,"  etc  (vs  20-23).  Christ's  saying 
was  m  effect  the  abrt^tion  of  the  old  ceremonial 
distinctions^  Mk  notes:  "making  all  meats  clean" 
(ver  19).  The  Pharisees,  naturally,  were  deeplv 
offended  at  His  sayings,  but  Jesus  was  unmoved. 
Every  plant  not  of  the  Father's  planting  must  be 
rooted  up  (ver  13). 

From  this  pmnt  Jeeus  appeus,  in  order  to  escape 
notice,  to  have  made  journeys  privately  from  plaice 
to  place.  His  first  retreat  was  to  the  borders,  or 
ndghborbood,  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  From  Mk  7  31 
it  is  to  be  imcOTedtiiat  He  entered  tiie  heatiioitav 
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ritory.  He  could  not,  however,  be  hid  (Mk  7  24). 
It  was  not  long  ere,  in  the  house  into  which  He 

had  entered,  there  reached  Him  the 
2.  Retire-  cry  of  human  distress.  A  woman  came 
ment  to  to  Him,  a  Greek  (or  Gentile,  Greek- 
^re  and  speaking),  but  Syrophoenician  by  race. 
&don— the  Hot  "little  daughter"  was  grievously 
Spu^oeu-  afflicted  with  an  evfl  spirit.  Fling^ 
eunwrnnan  herself  at  Wb  feet,  and  addreasing 
(Ht  16:21-  Him  as  "Son  of  David,"  she  beeoiwht 
28;  Mk  7:  Hia  mercy  for  her  child.  At  first 
24-80)        JeeuB  seemed — yet  only  seemed — to 

repel  her,  speaking  of  Hunself  as  sent 
only  to  t^e  lost  sheep  of  Israel,  and  of  the  un- 
meetnesa  of  ^ving  the  children's  loaf  to  the  dogs 
(the  Or  softens  the  expression,  "the  Httle  dtws'O- 
With  a  beautiful  urgency  wluch  won  for  her  tiie  boon 
she  sought,  the  woman  seiied  on  the  ward  as  an  argu- 
ment in  her  favor.  "Even  the  dogs  under  Uie  table 
eat  of  tiie  children's  crumbs."  The  child  at  Jesus' 
word  was  restored. 

Christ's  second  retreat  was  to  DecapoUs — the 
district  of  the  ten  cities — £.  of  the  Jordan.  Here 

also  He  was  soon  discovered,  and 
8.  At  Dteup-  followed  by  the  multitude.  Sufferera 
oUb — Ifeir  were  brought  to  Him,  whom  He 
Hfamcles  cured  (Mt  IS  30).  Later,  He  fed  the 
(Mt  16:Sfr-  crowds. 

89;  Mk  7:  The  miracle  of  the  deaf  man  is  at- 
81-87;  8:  tested  only  by  Mk.  The  patient  was 
1-10)  doubly  afflicted,  being  deaf,  and  having 

an  impediment  in  his  speech.  The  cure 
presents  several  pwiuliarities — its  privacy  (ver  33); 
the  actions  of  Jeeua  in  putting  his  fingers  into  his  ears, 

etc  (a  mode  of  speech  by  signs  to  the 
a)  The  Deaf  deaf  man) ;  His  "sign,"  accompanied 
Man  (Mk  with  prayer,  doubtless  occasioned  by 
7:88-87}      sometning  in  the  man's  look;  the  word 

Ephphalhd  (ver  34)— "Be  opened." 
The  charge  to  those  present  not  to  blazon  toe  deed 
abroad  was  disregarded.  Jesus  desired  no  cheap 
popularity. 

The  next  miracle  ckMely  resembles  the  feeding  of 
the  Five  Thousand  at  Bethsaida,  but  the  place  and 
numbers  are  different;  4,000  instead  of 
h)  Feeing  6,000;  7  loaves  and  a  few  fishes,  in- 
ii  Poor  stead  of  6  loaves  and  2  fishes :  7  baskets 
Thousand  of  fragments  instead  of  12  (Mark's  term 
(Mt  16:82-  denotes  a  larger  basket).  There  is  no 
89;  Mk  8:  reason  for  doubting  the  distinction  of 

I-  4)  the  incidentB  (cf  Mt  16  9.10;  Mk  8 

19.20). 

Returning  to  the  phun  of  Oeaneaaret  (Magdaia, 
Mt  16  39  AV;  parts  of  Dahnanutha.  Mk  8  10), 
Jesus  soon  found  Himsdi  assailed  by 
4.  Leaven  His  old  adversariee.  Pharisees  and 
of  the  Phari- Sadducees  were  now  united.  They 
sees,  etc —  came  "trying"  Jesus,  and  asking  from 
Cure  of  Him  a  "sign  from  heaven" — some 
Blind  Man  signal  IKvine  manifestation.  "Si^- 
(Mt  16:1-  ina  deeply"  (Mk)  at  thdr  cavilmg 
12;  Mk  8:  spirit,  Jesus  x«»eated  ffis  word  ^ut 

II- 96)        the  ^n  (tf  Jonah.  The  times  in 

which  they  lived  were  full  of  rdgns, 
if  Uiey,  BO  prescient  in  weather  signs,  could  only  see 
tiiem.  To  be  rid  of  such  questioners,  Jesus  anew 
took  boat  to  Bethsfuda.  On  the  way  He  warned 
His  disciples  against  the  leaven  of  the  spirit  they 
bad  just  encountered.  The  disdples  misunder- 
stood, thinking  that  Jesus  referred  to  their  for- 
getfulness  in  not  taking  bread  (Mark  states  in  his 
graphic  way  that  they  had  only  one  loaf).  The 
teaven  Christ  referred  to,  in  fact,  represented  three 
spirits:  (1)  the  Pharisaic  leaven— formalism  and 
hypocrisy;  (2)  the  Sadducean  leaven — rationalistic 
skepticism;  (3)  the  Herodian  leaven  (Mk  8  16)— 
pohtieal  expedien<7^  and  temporizii^.  Arrived  at 


Bethsaida,  a  miracle  was  wrought  on  a  blind  man 
resembling  in  some  of  its  features  the  cure  of  the 
deaf  man  at  Decapolla.  In  both  cases  Jesus  took 
the  patients  apart:  in  both  physical  means  were 
used — the  spittle  ("spit  on  fis  eyes,"  Mk  8  23); 
in  both  there  was  stnct  injunction  not  to  noise  the 
cure  abroad.  Another  peculiarity  was  the  gradual- 
net*  of  tiie  aire.  It  is  probable  that  the  man  had 
Hot  been  blind  from  his  birth,  else  he  could  hardly 
have  recognized  men  or  trees  at  the  first  opening. 
It  needed  that  Jesus  should  lay  His  hands  on  Him 
before  he  saw  all  things  clearly. 

The  next  retirement  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples 
was  to  the  neighborhood  (tf  Caesarea  Philipm,  near 
the  source  of  the  Jordan.  This  was 
6.  At  Caeaa-  the  northernmost  point  of  Hia  joumey- 
rea  PtUUppi  inga.  Here,  "on  the  geonqihiad 
— ^The  Graat  frontier  betweoi  Judaism  and  nea'Uien- 
Confession  ism"  (liddon),  Our  Lord  put  the 
— First  An-  momentous  question  which  called  forth 
nouttcement  Peter's  historical  confession, 
of  Passion  (1)  The  voicea  of  the  age  and  ihe  exier- 
(Mt  16:18-  ruU  truth. — The  question  put  to  the 
28;  Mk  8:  Twelveinthisremoter^onwas: "Who 
27-30|Lk  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  man  ia?" 
9:18-37)  "Son  of  man,"  as  aheady  said,  was 
the  familiar  name  given  by  Jesus  to 
Himself,  to  which  a  Messianic  significance  might 
or  might  not  be  attached,  according  to  the  prepos- 
sessions of  HQs  hearers.  First  the  changeful  voices 
of  the  a^e  -were  recited  to  Jesus:  "Some  say  John 
the  Baptist;  some,  Elijah,"  etc.  Next,  in  answer  to 
the  further  question:  "But  who  say  ye  that  I  am  7" 
there  rang  out  from  Peter,  in  the  name  of  all,  the 
un<dianging  truth  about  Jesus:  "Hiou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  In  clearness, 
boldness,  decision,  Pet^s  faith  had  attained  a 
height  not  reached  before.  The  confession  embodies 
two  truths:  (1)  the  Divinity.  (2)  the  Messiahship, 
of  the  Son  of  man.  Jesus  aid  honor  to  the  con- 
fession of  His  apostle.  Not  flesh  and  blood,  but 
the  Father,  had  revealed  the  truth  to  him.  Here 
at  length  was  "rock"  on  which  He  could  build  a 
ehureh.  Reverting  to  Peter'a  ori^nal  name, 
Kmon  Bar-Jonah,  Jesus  declared,  with  a  pbur  on  the 
name  "Peter"  (pkros,  "rock,"  "piece  of  rock") 
He  had  before  fpven  idm  (Jn  1  42),  that  on  this 
"rock"  ipitra),  He  would  build  His  church,  and 
the  gates  of  Hades  (hostile  evil  powers)  would  not 
prevail  against  it  (Mt  16  18).  The  papacy  has 
reared  an  unwarrantable  structure  of  pretensions 
on  this  passage  in  supposing  the  "rock"  to  be  Peter 
and  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Rome 
;none  sucli  ffidsted;  Peter  was  not  bishop  of  Rome). 
It  is  not  Peter  the  individual,  but  Peter  the 
confessing  apostle — Peter  as  representative  of  all 
— that  Christ  names  "rock":  that  which  consti- 
tuted him  a  foundation  waa  the  truth  be  had  con- 
fessed (cf  Eph  2  20).  This  is  the  first  NT  men- 
tion of  a  "church"  (ekkllgia).  The  Christian  church, 
therefore,  is  founded  (1)  on  the  truth  of  Christ's 
Divine  Sonsfaip;  Qi)  on  the  truth  of  His  Mesuah- 
shlp,  or  of  His  bang  the  anointed  prophet,  priest 
and  king  of  the  new  age.  A  society  of  behevers 
confessing  these  truths  is  a  church;  no  society 
which  denies  these  truths  deserves  the  name.  To 
this  confessing  community  Jesus,  still  addressing 
Peter  as  representing  the  apostolate  (cf  Mt  18  18), 
gives  authority  to  bind  and  loose — to  admit  and  to 
exclude.  Jesus,  it  is  noted,  bade  His  dlscmles  tell 
no  mui  of  these  tiiingiB  (Mt  16  20:  Mk  6  30; 
Lk  9  21). 

(2)  The  croa  and  the  dieciple. — ^The  confession  of 
Peter  prepared  the  way  for  an  advance  in  Christ's 
teaching.  From  that  time,  Matthew  notes,  Jesus 
b^San  to  speak  plainly  of  His  approaching  suffer- 
ings  and  dea^  (16  21).  There  are  in  all  three 
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flotomn  announcemeiitB  of  the  Fasson  (Mt  16 
21-23;  IT  22.23  ;  90  17-10  1).  Jesua  foresaw, 
and  clearly  foretold,  what  would  befall  Him  at 
Jerus.  He  would  be  killed  by  the  authorities,  but 
on  the  third  day  would  rise  again.  On  the  first 
announcement,  following  His  confession,  Peter 
took  it  upon  iiim  to  expostulate  with  Jesus:  "Be 
it  far  from  thee,  Lordj"  etc  (Mt  16  22),  an  action 
which  brought  upon  hun  the  stem  rebuke  of  Jesus: 
"Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  etc  (ver  23).  The 
Rock-^nan,  in  his  fall  to  the  maxims  of  a  worldly 
expediency,  ia  now  identified  with  Satan,  the 
tempter.  This  fuinciple,  that  duty  is  only  to  be 
done  when  personal  risk  is  not  entailed,  Jesus 
not  only  repudiates  for  Himself,  but  bids  His 
disciples  repudiate  it  also.  The  disciple,  Jesus 
says,  must  be  prepared  to  deny  lumself ,  and  take 
up  his  cross.  The  cross  is  the  symbol  m  anythii^ 
distressii^  or  painful  to  bear.  Tha«  is  a  saving 
of  life  which  is  a  losing  of  it,  and  what  shall  a  man 
be  prt^ted  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  forfdt 
h^  (true,  higher)  life?  As,  however,  Jesus  had 
spoken,  not  only  of  dying,  but  of  rising  ag^, 
so  now  He  encoiira^es  His  disciples  by  announcing 
His  future  coming  m  glory  to  render  to  every  man 
according  to  His  deeds.  That  final  coming  might 
be  distant  (cf  Mt  3i  36);  but  (so  it  seems  most 
natural  to  interpret  the  saying  16  28  \\)  there  were 
those  Uving  who  would  see  the  nearer  pledge  of  that, 
in  Christ's  coming  in  the  triumphs  and  successes  of 
His  kingdom  (cf  Mk  6  1;  Lk  9  27;  Mt  86  64). 

About  eight  days  after  the  announcement  of  His 
pasnon  by  Jesus,  took  place  the  glorious  event  of 
the  transfiguration.  Jesus  had  spoken 
6.  The  of  His  future  glory,  and  here  was  a 
Transfigura-  pledge  of  it.  In  strange  contrast 
tion — ttie  with  the  scene  of  glory  on  the  summit 
^ilmtte  of  the  mountain  was  the  painful  sight 
Boy  (Mt  which  met  Jesus  and  His  three  com- 
17:1-30;  panions  when  they  descended  agun  to 
Mk  9:2-30:  to  the  plain. 

Uc  9:28-66)  Traaition  connects  the  scene  of  the 
transfiguration  with  Mount  Tabor,  but 
it  more  probably  took  place  on  one  of  the  spurs 
of  Mount  Hermon.  Jesus  bad  ascended  the  moun- 
tain with  Peter,  James  and  John,  for 
a)  Th»  iHityer.  It  was  while  He  was  praying 
Glwy  of  flie  the  wonderful  change  happened.  For 
Only  once  the  veiled  glory  of  the  only 

B^otten  begotten  from  the  Father  (Jn  1  14) 
was  permitted  to  burst  forth,  suffusing 
His  person  and  garments,  and  chan^ng  them  into 
a  d^zlir^  brightness.  His  face  did  shine  as  the 
sun;  His  raiment  became  white  as  tight  ("as  snow," 
AV,  Mk).  Heavenly  visitants,  recognized  from  th^ 
converse  as  Mosee  and  Elijah,  appeared  with  Him 
and  spoke  of  His  deoeaae  (Lk).  A  voice  from  an 
envdoping  cloud  attested:  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Little  wonder 
the  disciples  were  afraid,  or  that  Peter  in  his  con- 
fusion should  stammer  out:  "It  is  good  for  us  to 
be  here:  if  thou  wilt,  I  wilt  make  here  three  taber- 
nacles [booths]."  'Hiis,  however,  was  not  per- 
mitted. B^arth  is  not  heavm.  Glimpses  <tf  heavenly 
glory  are  g^ven,  not  to  wean  from  duty  on  earth, 
But  to  prepare  for  the  trials  connected  tb^with. 

The  spectacle  that  met  the  eyes  of  Jesus  and  the 
chosen  three  as  they  descended  was  distressing  in 
the  extreme.  A  man  had  brought 
6)  Faidi*8  his  epileptic  boy — a  sore  sufferer  and 
^treaty  dumb — to  the  disciples  to  see  if  they 
and  Its  could  cast  out  the  evil  spirit  that  pos- 
Answer      seesed  him,  but  they  were  not  able. 

Thdr  ffulure,  as  Jesus  showed,  was  a 
ffulure  of  futh;  none  the  less  did  their  discomfiture 
afford  a  hajidle  to  the  gainsays,  who  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  it  (Mk  9  14).  The  man's  ap- 


peal was  now  to  Jesus,  "If  thou  canst  do  anyUung," 
etc  (ver  22).  The  reply  of  Jesus  shifted  Uie  "canst" 
to  the  right  quarter,  "If  thou  canst  n>elieve]" 
(ver  23).  Such  little  faith  as  the  man  had  revived 
under  Christ's  word;  "I  believe^  help  thou  mine 
unbelief."  The  multitude  pressmg  around,  there 
was  no  call  for  further  delay.  With  one  energetic 
word  Jesua  expelled  the  unclean  spirit  (ver  25). 
The  first  effect  of  Christ's  approach  had  been  to 
induce  a  violent  paroxysm  (ver  20);  now  the  spirit 
terribljr  convulsed  the  frame  it  was  oompelled  to 
relinquish.  Jesua,  taking  the  boy's  hand,  raised 
him  up,  and  he  was  found  well.  The  lesson  drawn 
to  the  disdples  was  the  omnipotence  of  faith  (Mt 
17  19.20)  and  power  of  prayer  (Mk  9  28.29). 

lU.  From  Prwatm  Journey  through  CeuU*m  tiS 
Astarn  from  thm  Fmtut  of  T^tamacl—. — Soon  after 
the  last-mentioned  events  Jesus  passed 
1.  Galilee  privately  through  Galilee  (Mk  9  30), 
and  Cvfvt-  returning  later  to  Capernaum, 
naiun  During  the  Galilean  journey  Jesua 

made  to  His  disciples  His  2d  announce- 
ment of  His  approaching  sufferings  and  death, 
accompanied  as  oefore  by  the  assurance  of  His  re- 
surrection.  The  disciples  still  could 

a)  Second  not  take  in  the  meaning  of  His.  words. 
Announce-  though  what  He  said  made  them  "ex- 
ment  of  oeeding  sorry"  (Mt  17  23). 
Paraion(Mt  The  return  to  Capernaum  was 
17:23.28;  marked  b^  an  incident  which  raised 
Mk  9:30-  the  question  of  Christ's  relation  to 
SS;  Lk  9:  tempfe  institutions.  The  collectors  <A 
44.46)         tribute  for  the  temple  inquired  of  Peter : 

"Doth  not  your  teacher  pay  the  haJf- 
shekel?"  (Or  dtdrachma,  or  double  drachm,  worth 
about  32  c&xtB  or  Is.  id.).   The  ori^  of  this  tax  was 

in  the  half -shekel  of  atonement-mon^ 

b)  The  of  Ex  SO  11-16,  which,  though  a  spedal 
Temple  Tax  contribution,  was  made  the  bams  al 
(Mt  17:34-  later  assessment  (2  Ch  34  4-10;  in 
27)  Nehemiah's  time  the  amount  was  one- 
third  of  a  shekel,  Neh  10  32),  and  its 

object  was  the  upkeep  of  the  temple  worship 
(SchOrer).  The  usual  tmie  of  payment  was  March, 
but  Jesus  had  probably  been  absent  and  the  inquiry 
was  not  made  Tor  some  months  later.  Peter,  hasty 
as  usual,  probably  reasoning  from  Christ's  wdinary 
respect  for  temple  ordinances,  answered  at  once  that 
He  did  pay  the  tax.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him 
that  Jesus  might  have  something  to  say  on  it,  if 
formally  challenged.  Occasion  therefore  was  taken 
by  Jesus  gently  to  reprove  Peter.  Peter  had  but 
recently  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
Do  kin^  of  the  earth  take  tribute  of  their  own 
sons  ?  The  half -shekel  was  suitable  to  the  sid>ject- 
relation,  but  not  to  the  relation  of  a  son.  Never- 
theless, lest  occasion  of  stumbling  be  given,  Jesus 
could  well  waive  this  ri^t,  as,  in  His  humbled  con- 
dition, He  had  waived  so  many  more.  Peter  was 
ordered  to  cast  his  hook  into  the  sea,  and  Jesus 
foretold  that  the  fish  he  would  bring  up  would  have 
in  its  mouth  the  necessary  coin  (Or  ataUr,  about  64 
cents  or  2a.  8d.).  The  tax  was  pai(L  ^et  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  the  pavment  oi  it  was  an  act 
of  condescenfflon  of  the  king  s  Son. 

On  the  way  to  Capernaum  a  dis- 
e)  Dis-  pute  had  arisen  among  the  disciples  as 
cottrse  on  to  who  should  be  greatest  in  the  Messi- 
Greatness  anic  kingdom  about  to  be  set  up.  The 
and  For-      fact  of  such  disputing  showed  how 

^iveness  lately  even  their  minds  were  yet  dom- 
Mt  18:1-  inated  by  worldly,  sensuous  ideas  of 
36;  Mk  9:  the  kingdom.  Now,  in  the  house  (Mk 
38-60;  Uc  9  33),  Jesus  takes  occasion  to  check 
9:46-60)  their  spirit  of  ambitious  rivalry,  and 
to  inculcate  much-needed  leaBons  on 
greatness  and  kindred  matters. 
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(1)  GreatneM  in  humility. — flist,  by  the  example 
of  a  little  child,  Jesus  teaches  that  humility  is  the 
roofc-diflpoeitioii  of  His  kingdom.  It  alone  admits 
to  the  Ujigdom,  and  conducts  to  honor  in  it.  He 
is  ereateet  who  humbles  himself  most  (Mt  18  4), 
and  is  the  servant  of  all  (Mk  9  35).  He  warns 
against  slighting  the  "little  ones,"  or  cauui^  them 
to  stumble,  and  uses  language  of  terrible  severity 
agiunst  those  guilty  of  this  sin. 

(2)  Tolerance. — The  mention  of  receiraig  little 
ones  in  Christ's  name  led  John  to  remark  tnat  he 
had  seen  one  casting  out  demons  in  Christ's  name, 
and  had  forbidden  him,  because  he  was  not  of  their 
company. '  "Forbid  him  not,"  Jesus  stud,  "for  there 
is  no  man  who  shall  do  a  miuty  work  in  my  name, 
and  be  able  quickly  to  speak  evil  of  me.  For  he 
that  is  not  against  us  is  f w  us"  (Mk  9  39.40). 

(3)  The  erring  brother. — ^The  subject  of  offences 
leads  to  the  question  of  sins  committed  by  one  Chris- 
tian brother  against  another.  Here  Christ  incul- 
cates kindness  and  forbearance;  onlv  if  private  re^ 
resentations  and  the  good  offices  of  brethren  fail,  is 
the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  church;  if  the 
brother  repents  he  is  to  be  unstintedly  forgiven 
("seventy  times  seven,"  Mt  18  22).  If  the  church 
is  oompdled  to  interpose,  its  deciaons  are  valid 
(under  condition,  however,  of  prayer  and  Christ's 
presence,  vs  lS-20). 

(4)  Parable  of  the  UnmercUvl  Servant. — ^To  en- 
force the  lesson  of  forgiveness  Jesus  speaks  the  para- 
ble of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt  18  23-35). 
Himself  foi^ven  much,  this  servant  refuses  to  for- 
giTe  Us  fellow  a  much  smaller  debt.  His  lord  visits 
him  with  severest  punidiment.^  Only  as  we  for* 
give  others  can  we  look  for  foi^Venesa. 

The  Gospel  of  Jn  leaves  a  bluik  of  many  months 
between  ens  6  and  7,  covered  only  by  the  state- 
ment, "After  these  things,  Jesus  walked 
S.  The  in  Galilee"  (7  1).  In  this  year  of  His 
Feast  of  ministry  Jesus  had  gone  neither  to  the 
Tabernacles  feast  of  the  Passover  nor  to  Pentecost. 
— Dis-  The  Feast  <A  Tabernacles  was  now  at 
couiBes,  etc  hand  (October).  To  this  Jesus  went  up, 
(Tn  7 — 10:  and  Jn  presarvea  for  us  a  full  record  of 
21)  His  s^tpearance,  disooursee  and  dcnnga 

there. 

The  brethren  of  Jesus,  still  unpersuaded  of  His 
cWms  (ver  5),  had  urged  Jesus  to  go  up  with  them 

to  the  feast.  "Go  up,  in  their  sense, 
a)  The  ,  included  a  public  manifestation  of 
Private  Ifimself  as  the  Mesaah.  Jeaus  repUed 
J^mmey —  that  lUs  time  lot  this  had  not  yet  come. 
Divided  Aftorward  He  went  up  quietly,  and  in 
<h>inion8  the  midst  of  the  feast  appeared  in  the 
{fn  7:1-10)  temple  as  a  teacher.   The  comments 

macfe  about  Jesus  at  the  feast  before  His 
arrival  vividly  r^ect  the  divided  state  of  opinion 
regarding  Him.  "He  is  a  good  man,"  thought  some. 
"Not  so,  said  others,  "but  He  leadeth  the  multi- 
tude astr^."  His  teaching  evoked  yet  keener  divi- 
rion.  While  some  said,  "Thou  hast  a  demon"  (ver 
20),  others  argued,  "When  the  Christ  shall  come, 
will  he  do  more  signs?"  etc  (ver  31).  Some  de- 
clared, "This  is  of  a  truth  the  prophet,"  or  "This 
is  the  Christ";  others  objected  that  the  Christ 
was  to  come  out  of  Bethlehem,  not  Galilee  (vs 
40-42).  Yet  no  one  dared  to  take  the  st^  of  mo- 
leatinf^  Him. 

C^nst's  wisdom  and  use  cit  the  Scriptures  excited 
surprise.  Jesus  met  this  surprise  by  stating  that 
His  knowledge  was  from  the  Father,  and  with  ref- 
wence  to  the  division  of  opinion  about  Him  laid 
down  the  principle  that  knowledge  of  the  truth  was 
the  result  of  the  obedient  will:  "If  any  man  willeth 
to  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether 
it  is  of  God  (ver  17).  It  was  objected  that  they 
kneyr  who  Jesus  was,  and  whence  He  came.  In 


a  sense,  Jesus  replied,  tlus  was  true;  in  a  deeper 
sense,  it  was  not.   He  came  from  the  Father, 

whom  they  knew  not  (vs  28.29).  The 
6)  The  Test  last  and  great  day  of  the  feast— the 
of  Truth—  dgfatb  (Nu  29  35)— brought  with  it 
Chziifi  a  new  self-attestation.  Jesus  stood 
Self-  and  cried,  "If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 

Tntness;  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that 
a  Foiled  believeth  on  me  ....  from  within  him 
PnrpoM  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water"  (vs 
(n  14-62)    37.38).   The  words  u-e  understood  to 

have  reference  to  the  ceremony  of 

Eouring  out  a  Ubation  of  water  at  this  feast— the 
batioQ,  in  turn,  commemorating  the  gift  of  water 
at  the  striking  i£  the  rock.  The  er^gelist  inter- 
prets the  B»ring  <tf  the  Spirit  which  believers  should 
receive.  Meanwhile,  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees 
had  sent  ofBcers  to  apprehend  Jesus  (ver  32),  but 
they  returned  without  Him.  "Why  did  ye  not 
bring  him?"  The  reply  was  confouncUng,  "Never 
man  so  spake"  (vs  45.46) .  The  retort  was  the  poor 
one,  "Ai«  ye  also  led  astray?"  In  vain  did  Nico- 
demus.  who  was  present,  try  to  put  in  a  moderating 
word  (vB  60.61).  It  was  elear  to  what  issue  hate 
like  this  was  tending. 

The  discourses  at  the  feast  are  at  this  point  in- 
terrupted by  the  episode  of  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery (8  l-ll),  which,  by  general  con- 
c)  The  sent,  does  not  belong  to  the  original 
Woman  text  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  probfJsly, 
Taken  in  however,  an  authentic  incident,  and 
Adulter; —  illustrates,  on  the  one  hand,  the  eager- 
Continued  ness  <Mr  the  official  classes  to  find  an  ao- 
Self-Wlt-  cusation  agunst  Jesus^  and,  on  the 
ness  (ch  8)  other,  the  ^viour's  digmty  and  wisdom 
in  ffuling  sudi  attempto,  His  spirit  c$ 
mercy  and  the  action  of  conscience  in  the  accusers. 
In  ms  continued  teaching,  Jesus  put  forth  evKi 
M^er  claims  than  in  the  foregoing  discourse.  As 
He  had  applied  to  Himself  the  wat^  from  the  rock, 
so  now  He  applied  to  Himself  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  two  great  canddabra,  which  were  lighted  in 
the  temple  court  during  the  feast  and  bore  nSvt- 
ence  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire.  "I  am  the  U^t 
of  the  world,"  said  Jeaus  (ver  12).  Only  a  Divine 
beii^  could  put  forth  such  a  chum  as  that.  The 
Jews  objectMl  that  they  had  only  His  witness  to 
Himself.  Jesus  replied  that  no  other  could  bear 
adequate  witness  of  Him,  for  He  alone  knew  whence 
He  came  and  whither  He  went  (yer  14).  But  the 
Fathw  also  had  borne  witness  of  Him  (ver  18).  This 
discourse,  ddivered  in  the  "treasuiy"  <A  the  temple 
(ver  20),  was  soon  followed  by  another,  no  man  yet 
daring  to  touch  Him.  This  time  Jeaus  warns  the 
Jews  of  the  fate  their  imbelief  would  entiul  upon 
them:  "Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins"  (vor  24).  Ad- 
dressing Himself  next  specially  to  the  Jews  who 
believed  in  Him,  He  ur^ed  them  to  continuance  in 
His  word  as  the  condition  of  true  freedom.  Re- 
sentment was  agfun  aroused  at  the  suganetion  that 
the  Jews,  Abraham's  seed,  were  not  rree.  Jesus 
made  clear  that  the  real  bondafre  was  that  of  sin; 
only  the  Son  could  make  spiritually  free  (vs  34r-36). 
Descent  from  Abraham  meant  nothing,  if  the  spirit 
was  of  the  devil  (vs  39-41).  A  new  coi^ct  was  pro- 
voked by  the  saying.  "If  a  man  keep  my  word,  he 
shall  never  see  death"  (ver  51).  Did  Jesus  midce 
Himself  greater  than  Abraham?  The  conteoversy 
that  ensued  resulted  in  Uie  sublime  utterance,  "Be- 
fore ^»aham  was  bom,  I  am"  (ver  68).  The  Jews 
would  have  stoned  Him,  but  Jesus  eluded  tJiem,  and 
departed. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  past,  but  Jesus  was 
still  in  Jerus.  Passing  by  on  a  Sabbath  (ver  14), 
He  saw  a  blind  man,  a  beggar  (ver  8),  weU  known 
to  have  been  blind  from  his  birth.  The  narrative 
of  the  cure  and  examination  of  this  blind  n\nn 
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adduced  by  Paley  as  bearing  in  its  inimitable  div 
oumatantiality  every  mark  of  personal  knowledge  on 
the  ptut  of  the  historian.  The  man, 
d)  The  cured  in  strange  but  symbolic  fashion 
Cure  ot  ttie  by  the  anointing  of  his  eyes  with  clay 
Kind  Man  (thereby  apparently  sealing  them  more 
(eh  9)  firmly),  then  washmgc  in  the  Pool  of 
ffiloam,  became  an  object  of  immediate 
interest,  and  every  effort  was  made  b^  the  Pharisees 
to  shake  his  teBtunony  as  to  the  miracle  that  had 
been  wrought.  Hie  man,  however,  hekl  to  hia 
Btory,  andliis  parents  could  only  corroborate  the 
fact  tiiat  their  son  had  been  bom  blind,  and  now 
saw.  The  Pharisees  themselves  were  divided,  some 
reasoning  that  Jesus  could  not  be  of  God  because 
He  had  broken  the  Sabbath— the  old  charge;  othm, 
Nieodemus-Uke,  standing  on  the  fact  that  a  man 
wiio  was  a  unner  could  not  do  such  signs  (vs  15.16). 
The  healed  man  iqiplied  the  lo^c  of  common-«ense: 
"If  this  man  wm  not  from  God,  he  could  do  nothing" 
(v«r  33).  The  Pharisees,  impotent  to  deny  t£e 
wonder,  could  only  cast  him  out  of  the  synagogue. 
Jesus  found  him,  and  brou^t  him  to  full  confession 
of  faith  in  HimseU  (vs  35-38). 

Yet  another  address  of  Jesus  is  on  record  arising 
out  of  this  incident.   In  continuation  of  His  reply 
to  the  quesUott  of  the  Pharisees  (9  40), 
«)  Tho       "Are  we  also  blind?"  Jesus  spoke  to 
Good  tiiem  His  disoouise  on  the  Good  Shep- 

Sh^erd  herd.  Flocks  in  eastern  countries  are 
(10:1-S1)  gathered  at  night  into  an  inclosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  or  palisade.  This 
is  the  "fold,"  which  is  under  the  care  of  a  "porter," 
who  opens  the  closely  barred  door  to  the  shepherds 
in  the  morning.  As  contrasted  with  the  legitimate 
sbepherds,  the  false  shepherds  "enter  not  by  the 
door,"  but  climb  over  some  otiier  way.  The  al- 
hnion  is  to  priests,  scribes,  Phariseee  and  gener- 
ally to  all,  in  any  age,  who  claim  an  authority  witliin 
the  church  unsanctioned  by  God  (Godet).  Jesus 
now  gathers  up  the  truth  in  its  rdation  to  Hmself 
as  the  Supreme  Shepherd.  lYom  His  fundamental 
relation  to  the  church,  He  is  not  only  the  Shepherd, 
but  the  Door  (vs  7-14),  To  those  who  enter  by 
Him  there  is  given  security,  liberty,  iiroviaion  (ver 
9).  In  lus  capacity  aa  Shepherd  CSuist  is  pre&ni- 
nently  all  that  a  faithful  shepherd  ought  to  be.  The 
hi^ieet  proof  of  His  love  is  that,  as  the  Good  Shep- 
hml.  He  lays  down  Hia  life  for  the  sheep  (vs  11.15. 
17).  This  lkying  down  of  His  life  is  not  an  accident, 
but  is  His  free,  voluntary  act  (vB  17.18).  Again 
th^  was  division  among  the  Jews  because  of  tneee 
remarkable  sayings  (vs  19-21). 

Ckritnologieal  note, — Though  John  does  not  meotion 
the  fact,  taere  la  Uttle  doiAt  that,  after  this  vUt  to 
JeruB.  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee,  and  at  no  lens  Interval 
from  His  return,  took  Hia  final  departure  southward. 
The  chronology  of  this  cloadns  perioa  In  OaUlee  1b  Bome- 
what  uncertain.  Some  woiuu  place  the  visit  to  the 
Feast  ot  Tabeniacles  before  the  wlthdraml  to  Oaesarea 
FtafUinl.  or  even  eaifler  (ct  Andrews.  Lift  of  Ow  Lord. 
•te):  bat  the  ordv  adopted  above  appears  imerMrte. 

D.  LAST  JOUBNST  TO  JXBTTBALBH— JSBOB  IN  PKEABA 

An  interval  of  two  months  dttpam  between  vs  21 
and  22  in  Jn  10— from  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  (Oc- 
tober) till  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication 
P^artufe    (December).    This  period  witnessed 
from  the  final  withdrawal  of  Jesus  from  Gali- 

GaUlee  lee.  Probably  while  yet  in  Galilee  He 
sent  forth  the  seventy  disciples  to  pre- 
pare ICs  way  in  the  cities  to  which  He  ^ould  come 
(Lk  10  1).  Repulsed  on  the  borders  of  Samaria  (Lk 
9  51-63),  He  pused  over  into  Peraea  ("b^ond  Jor- 
dan"), where  he  exercised  a  considerable  ministry. 
The  record  of  this  poiod,  till  Uie  entry  into  Jerus, 
bebngs  in  great  part  to  Luke,  who  seems  to  have 
liadarichBpedalBouroerdatingtoit(9  51—19  27). 


The  discourses  in  Lk  embrace  man^  paaaagea  and 
sections  found  in  other  conneotaoDS  m  Mt,  imd  it  is 
diflScuIt,  often,  to  determine  thor  proper  chrono- 
logical place,  if,  as  doubtless  sometimes  happmed, 
portions  were  not  repeated. 

/.  From  LmoMimg  GiM—  tUl  thm  Fmt  ofthm  DaS- 
cation. — Conscious  tliat  He  went  to  suffer  and  die, 
Jesus  steadfastly  set  His  face  to  go  to 

1.  Rejected  Jerus.  His  route  was  first  by  Samaria 
^  Samaria  — an  opportunity  of  grace  to  that  peo- 
(Ik  9:  pie— but  h^  at  a  border  village,  the 
61-C6)  messengers  He  sent  before  Him,  prob- 
ably auo  He  Himself  on  His  arrival, 

were  repulsed,  because  of  His  obvious  intention  to 
^  to  Jerus  (ver  53).  James  and  John  wished  to 
imitate  Elijah  in  caUing  down  fire  from  heaven  on 
the  rejecters,  but  Jeem  rebuked  ijiem  for  their 
thought  (Rv  omits  the  reference  to  Ehjah,  ami 
subsequoQt  clauses,  tb  65.66). 

In  tne  present  connection  Lulre  inserts  tiie  ind- 
dents  of  the  three  aspirants  formerly  considered 
(9  57-62;  cf  p.  1645).   It  was  sug- 

2.  Mission  geated  that  the  second  and  third  cases 
of  the         may  belong  to  this  period. 

Sevenhr  (Lk  A  new  and  signincant  step  was  now 
10:1-^)  taken  by  Jesus  in  the  sentung  out  of 
70  disciples,  who  should  go  before  Him, 
two  b^  two,  to  announce  His  coming  in  the  tnties 
and  villagee  He  was  about  to  vidt.  Hie  numbw 
sent  indicates  how  large  a  following  Jeaus  had  now 
acquired.  (Some  see  a  s^bolical  meaning  in  the 
number  70,  but  it  is  difficult  to  show  what  it  is.) 
The  directions  given  to  the  messengers  are  similar 
to.  those  formerly  pven  to  the  Twelve  (9  1-5;  cf 
Mt  10)j  a  passage  also  found  in  Mt  in  a  different 
connection  (11  21-24)  is  incorporated  in  this  dis- 
course,  or  had  oripnally  its  place  in  it  (vs  13-lfi). 
In  this  misnon  Jesus  no  longer  made  any  secret  of 
His  Messianic  charact^.  The  messengas  were  to 
proclaim  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  come  n^ 
to  them  in  connection  with  His  impending  vimt  (ver 
9).  The  mission  imphea  tliat  a  definite  route  was 
marked  out  b^  Jesus  tor  Himself  (cf  13  22),  but  tlus 
would  be  subject  to  modification  accordingto  the 
reception  of  His  emissaries  (vs  10.11.16).  The  cir- 
cuit need  not  have  occumed  a  long  time  witli  so 
many  engaged  in  it.  The  resulta  diow  that  it 
aroused  strong  interest.  Later  the  disdples  re- 
turned elated  with  their  success,  emphasising  thdr 
victory  over  the  demons  (ver  17).  Jesus  bade 
them  rejoice  rather  that  their  names  were  written 
in  heaven  (ver  20).  Again  a  passage  is  inserted 
(vB  21.22)  found  earlier  in  Mt  (11  ^27:  cf  also 
vs  23.24,  with  Mt  li  16.17), 

Jesus  had  now  pasaed  "beyond  the  Jordan,"  i,e. 
into  Peraea,  and  vast  crowds  waited  on  His  teach- 
ing (cf  Mt  19  1  f ;  Mk  10  1;  Lk  12  1). 
8.  Hie  At  one  place  a  lawy^  put  what  he 
Lawyer's  meant  to  be  a  testing  question.  "What 
Question —  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eteiiial  life?  Jesus 
Parable  of  referred  him  to  the  great  command- 
Good  Sa-  ments  of  love  to  God  and  one's  neigh- 
maritan  (U  bor,  eliciting  the  further  query,  "And 
10:26-87)  who  is  my  nei^dibor?"  In  r^y  Jeaus 
^ke  to  nim  uie  immortal  parable  (tf 
the  Good  Samaritan,  and  asked  who  proved  neigh- 
bor to  him  who  fell  among  the  robbers.  The  lawyer 
could  give  but  one  uiawer,  "He  that  showed  mercy 
on  him."  "Go,"  said  Jesua,  "and  do  thou  likin 
wise." 

The  incident  of  Martha  and  Mary,  which  Luke 
inserts  here  (vs  38-42),  comes  in  better  later,  when 
Jesus  was  nearer  Betluny. 

At  this  place  Luke  brings  together  a  variety  of 
discourses,  waminos  and  exhortations,  great  parts 
of  which  have  already  been  noticed  in  earliw 
contexts.  It  does  not  follow  that  Lk  has  not, 
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in  many  cases,  preserved  the  original  connection. 
Tliis  ia  probably  the  case  with  the  Lord's  Prayer 

(11  1-4),  and  with  portions  of  what 
4.  Dl»-  Mt  includea  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
coiirMB,  Mount  (e.g.  11  9-13.33-36;  13  22-34; 
Parablw,  cf  IS  24r-27  with  Mt  7  13.14.22.23), 
and  and  in  other  discourses  (e.g.  11  42-^ 

MiradeB  «Mt  23  23-36:  12  2-12-=Mt  10  26- 
(Lkchsll  33;  13  42-48=Mt  24  46-51;  13  18- 
-14)  21,  parables  of  Mustard  Seed  and 

Leaven  =  Mt  IS  31.32,  etc). 
Of  matter  original  to  Ltc  in  these  chs  may  be  noted 
Bueh  passages  as  that  on  the  Friraid  at  Midni^t 

(11  6-8),  the  incident  of  the  man  who 

a)  Original  wished  Jesus  to  bid  his  brother  divide 
to  Luke       his  iiUieritance  with  him,  to  whom 

Jesus  spoke  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Fool  (12  13-21),  the  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig  Tree, 
called  forth  by  the  dispc^tion  to  r^ard  certain  Gali- 
leans whom  Pilate  had  slain  in  a  tumult  at  the 
temple,  and  eighteen  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam 
had  fallen,  as  sinners  above  othras  (18  1-0:  "Nay," 
said  Jesus,  "but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  diall  all 
likewise  perish"),  and  most  oi  the  teaching  in 
eh  14^  referred  to  b^w.  In  11  37.38,  we  have  the 
mention  of  a  Pharisee  inviting  Jesus  to  dine,  and 
of  his  astonishment  at  the  Lord's  neglect  of  the 
customary  ablutions  before  eating.  Ver  53  gives 
a  ghmpse  of  the  fury  to  which  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  aroused  by  the  severity  of  Christ's 
denunciations.  Tbey  "began  to  press  upon  him 
vehemently  ....  luring  wait  for  lum,  to  catch 
something  out  of  his  mouth."  In  IS  31  ff  it  is 
told  how  the  Pharisees  sought  to  frishten  Jesus 
from  the  district  by  telliuK  Him  that  Herod  would 
fain  kill  Him.  Jesus  bade  them  tell  that  '-'fox" 
Uiat  His  work  would  go  on  uninterruptedly  in  the 
brief  space  that  remained  ("day"  used  enwmatically) 
till  He  was  "perfected"  (ver  32).  The  woe  on 
Jerus  (vfi  34.35)  is  given  by  Mt  in  the  discourse  in 
ch  23. 

Of  the  miracles  in  this  section,  the  casting  out  of 
Uie  demon  that  was  dumb  (11  14  S)  is  evidently 
the  same  incident  as  that  already  noted 

b)  The  in  Mt  13  22  ff.  Two  other  miracles 
Infirm  are  connected  with  the  old  accusation 
Woman —  of  Sabbath  breaking.  One  was  the 
flie  Drop-  healing  in  a  synagogue  on  the  Sd[>bath 
sied  Man     day  of  a  woman  bowed  down  for  18 

years  with  "a  spirit  of  infirmity"  (IS 
10-17) ;  the  other  was  the  cure  on  the  Sabbath  of  a 
man  afflicted  with  dropsy  at  a  feast  in  the  house  of  a 
ruler  of  the  Pharisees  to  which  Jesus  had  been  in- 
vited (14  1-6).  The  motive  of  the  Pharisee's  invi- 
tation, as  in  most  such  cases,  was  hostile  (ver  1). 
In  b(>th  instances  Jesus  met  the  objection  in  the 
same  way,  by  appealing  to  their  own  acts  of  hu- 
manity to  their  animals  on  the  Sabbath  (IS  15.16; 
14  5). 

Inis  feast  at  the  Pharisee's  house  had  an  inter- 
esting sequel  in  the  discourse  it  led  Jesus  to  utter 
against  vainglory  in  feaatinR,  and  on 

c)  Parable  the  spirit  of  love  which  would  prompt 
<d  the  Great  to  the  table  bdng  spread  for  the  help- 
Sappet        less  and  destitute  rather  than  for  the 

selfish  enjoyment  of  the  select  few, 
closing,  in  answer  to  a  pious  ejaculation  of  one  of  the 
guests,  with  the  pan^le  of  the  Great  Supper  (14 
7-24).  The  parable,  with  its  climax  in  the  invita- 
tion to  bring  in  the  poor,  and  maimed,  and  blind, 
and  those  from  the  highways  and  hedges,  was  a 
commentary  on  the  counsels  He  had  just  been  giv- 
ing, but  it  had  its  deeper  lesson  in  picturing  the 
rejection  by  the  Jews  of  the  invitation  to  the  feast 
God  had  made  for  them  in  His  kingdom,  and  the 
call  that  would  be  given  to  the  Gentiles  to  take 
thdr  place. 


The  injunctions  to  the  multitudes  as  to  the  sac- 
rifice and  cross-bearing  involved  in  discipleship  are 
pointed  by  the  examples  of  a  man 
d)  Counting  Duildinx  a  tower,  and  a  king  goiiu  to 
tiie  CoBt      war,  who  count  the  cost  before  wov 
ing  on  their  enterprises  (vs  25-35). 
At  or  about  this  time — ^perhaps  before  the  inci- 
dents in  Lk  14 — ^Jesus  paid  the  visit  to  Jerus  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  described  in 

5.  Uartha   Jn  10  22-39.   This  seems  the  fitting 
and  Haxy    place  for  the  introduction  of  the  epi- 
sode of  Martiia  and  Maiy  which  Luke 

narrates  a  little  earlier  (10  38-42).  The  "village" 
into  which  Jesus  entered  was  no  doubt  Bethany 
(Jn  11  1).  The  picture  given  by  Luke  of  the  cmi- 
trasted  dispositions  of  the  two  nsters — Martha 
active  and  "serving"  (cf  Jn  12  2),  Mary  retiring 
and  contemplative — entirely  corresponds  with  that 
in  Jn.  Martha  busied  herself  with  preparations 
for  the  meal;  Mary  sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  heard 
His  word.  To  Martha's  complaint,  as  if  hex  sister 
were  idling,  Jesus  gave  the  memorable  answer,  "One 
thing  is  needful:  for  Mary  hath  choeen  ^e  good 
parC'  etc  (Lk  10  42). 

The  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  held  in  Decemb^, 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
and  restoration  of  its  worship  after  its 

6.  Feast  of  profanation  by  Antiochua  Epiphanes 
die  Dedica-  (164  BC).  Great  excitement  was  oc- 
tion  (Jn  10:  casioned  by  the  appearance  of  Jesus  at 
22-89)         this  feast,  and  some  asked,  "How  Ions 

dost  thou  hold  us  in  suspense?  U 
thou  art  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly."  Jesus  said 
He  had  told  them,  and  His  works  attested  His  claim, 
but  they  were  not  of  His  true  flock,  and  would  not 
beUeve.  To  His  own  sheep  He  gave  eternal  life. 
The  Jews  anew  wished  to  stone  Him  for  claimins 
to  be  God.  Jesus  replied  that  even  the  law  called 
the  judges  of  Israel  "gods"  (Ps  82  6,  "I  said,  Ye 
are  gods,  and  all  of  you  sons  of  the  Mmt  High"): 
how  could  it  then  be  blasphemy  for  Him  whom  the 
Father  had  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world  to  say 
of  Himself,  "I  am  the  Son  of  God"?  The  Jews 
sought  to  take  Him,  but  He  passed  from  their  midst. 

II.  From  thm  Abodm  at  Bmthaban  HB  thm  Rmmng 
of  La*am». — After  leaving  Jerus  Jeaus  went  beyond 
Jordan  again  to  the  place  where  John  at  first  tup- 
tized(Jn  10  40;  cf  1  28,  caUed  in  AV  "Bethabara." 
in  RV  "Bethany,"  distinct  from  the  Bethany  of  ch 
11).  HiereHe  "abode,"  implying  a  prolonged  stay, 
and  many  resorted  to  Him.  Ttus  spot,  sacred  to 
Jesus  by  His  own  baptism,  may  be  re^^ffded  now 
as  His  headquarters  from  which  excurnons  would 
be  made  to  places  in  the  neighborhood.  Several 
of  the  incidents  recorded  by  Luke  are  probably  con- 
nected with  this  sojourn. 

The  stronger  uie  oppomtion  of  scribes  and 
Hiarisees  to  Jesus  becune,  the  more  by  natural 
affinity  did  the  classes  regarded  as  out- 
1.  Parables  cast  feel  drawn  to  Him.  He  did  not 
of  Lost  repel  them,  as  the  Pharisees  did,  but 
Sheep,  ate  and  drank  with  them.  Publicans 
Lost  Piece  and  sinners  gathered  to  His  teaching, 
of  Silver,  and  He  aasodated  with  them.  The 
Prodigal  murmuring  was  great:  "This  man  re- 
Sou  (Lk  16)  ceiveth  sinnovL  and  eateth  wiUi  them." 

The  defence  of  Jesus  was  in  paraUes, 
and  the  Pharisees'  reproach  may  be  thanked  for 
three  of  the  most  b^utiful  parables  Jesus  evw 
spoke— the  Lost  Sheep  (cf  Mt  18  12-14),  the  Lost 
Piece  of  Silver,  and  the  Prodigal  Son  (ch  IB).  Why 
does  the  shepherd  rejoice  more  over  the  one  lost 
sheep  brought  back  than  over  the  ninety-nine  that 
have  not  gone  asteay?  Why  does  the  woman  rejoice 
more  over  the  recovery  of  her  lost  dradmia  than  ovo- 
all  the  coins  safe  in  her  keei^iw?  Why  does  the 
father  rejoice  more  over  the  pro^gal  eon  oome  bade 
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in  ruB  And  penitcoioe  fnim  the  far  oountry  titan 
over  the  obedient  but  auatere  brother  that  had  never 
left  the  home?  The  storiee  were  gateways  into  the 
inmost  heart  of  God.  There  is  jov  in  heaven  over 
one  siimar  that  repenteth  more  than  over  ninety- 
une  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance  (ver  7). 

Two  other  parables,  inteiepersed  by  discom'see 
Qn  part  again  met  with  in  other  connections,  cf  16 
13  with  Mt  6  24:  ver  16  with  Mt  11 
a.  PUmUes  12;  ver  18  with  Mt  6  32;  18  9,  etc), 
oi  tfie  were  spokm  at  thia  time— that  of  the 
Unjust  Unjust  Steward  (16  1-9)  and  that  of 
Steward,  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (vs  19-31). 
the  Rich  The  dishonest  steward,  about  to  be  dis- 
Man  and  missed,  utiUzed  his  opportunities,  still 
Lazarns  dishonestly,  to  make  friends  of  his 
CU  16)  master's  creditors^  let  the  "children 
of  light"  better  his  example  by  right- 
Mudy  uring  nuunmon  to  malce  friends  for  tbem- 
idves,  who  shall  reodve  them  into  eva-lasting  habi- 
tations. The  rich  man,  pampered  in  Ituuty,  let  the 
afflicted  Laxarua  starve  at  his  gate.  At  death — in 
Hades — ^the  poeitiona  are  reversed:  the  rich  man  is 
in  torment,  stripped  of  all  he  had  enjoyed;  the  poor 
man  is  at  rest  in  Abraham's  bosom,  compoisated 
for  all  he  suffered.  It  is  charact^  not  outward 
estate,  that  determines  destiny.  Tne  unmerciful 
are  doomed.  Even  a  measenger  from  the  unseen 
wcnrld  will  not  save  men,  if  they  hear  not  Mobcb  and 
ttie  prophets  (ver  31). 

In  this  connection  Lk  (IT  1-10)  places  exhorta- 
tions to  the  disciples  on  occasions  of  stumbling,  for- 
^venees,  the  power  of  faith,  renunciation  of  merit 
("We  are  unprofitable  servants") ,  some  of  which  are 
ioond  elsewhere  (cf  Mt  18  6.7.15.21,  etc). 

While  Jesus  was  in  the  trans-Jordanic  Betba- 
ba^^  or  Bethany,  or  in  its  nd^borhood,  a  messBge 
came  to  Him  from  the  house  of  Martha 
8.  The  and  Mary  in  the  Judaean  Bethany  (on 
Snmmons  the  Mount  of  Olives,  about  2  miles  E. 
toBetiiany  from  Jerus),  that  His  friend  Lazarus 
— Raising  ("he  whom  thou  loveet")  was  sick, 
of  Lazarua  The  conduct  of  Jesus  seemed  strange, 
(Jn  11)  for  He  abode  still  two  days  where  He 
was  (Jn  11  6).  As  the  sequel  showed, 
thia  was  only  for  the  end  of  a  yet  more  wonderful 
manifeBtation  <A  Hu  power  and  love,  to  the  glory  of 
God  Cv&  4).  Meanwhile  lAsarus  died,  and  was 
biuriea.  When  Jesus  announced  His  intention  of 
gtunx  into  Judaea,  the  disciples  sought  hard  to  dis- 
suade Him  (ver  8);  but  Jesus  was  not  moved  by 
the  fears  they  suggested.  He  reached  Bethany  (a 
distance  of  between  20  and  30  miles)  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  burial  of  Lazarus  (ver  17),  and  was 
met  oa  the  outsldrtB  by  Martha,  and  afterward  by 
Mary,  both  phinged  in  deepest  sorrow.  Boui 
breathed  the  same  plaint:  "Lord,  if  thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died"  (vb21.32).  To 
Martha  Jesus  gave  the  pledge,  "Thy  brother  shall 
rise  again,"  strengthening  the  faith  she  already  had 
expressed  in  Him  (ver  22)  by  announcing  Himself 
as  "the  resurrection,  and  the  life"  (vs  25.26);  at 
Mary's  words  He  was  deeply  moved,  and  asked  to 
be  taken  to  the  tomb.  Here,  it  is  recorded,  "Jesus 
wept"  {ver  36),  the  tmly  otiher  instance  of  His  weep- 
ing in  Goopels  bong  as  He  looked  on  lost  Jerus 
(Lk  19  41).  The  pnm  of  love  was  manifeBt,  but 
some,  as  usual,  suggested  blame  that  this  miracle- 
worker  had  not  prevented  His  friend's  death  (ver 
37).  Arrived  at  the  rock-tomb,  Jesus,  still  groan- 
ing in  Himself,  caused  the  stone  at  its  mouth  to  be 
removed,  and,  after  prayer,  spoke  with  a  loud  voice, 
"lAaanis,  come  forth'  (y&  43).  Hie  spirit  re- 
turned, and  the  man  who  had  been  dead  came  forth 
bound  with  his  grave-clothes.  He  was  released  and 
iCBtored  to  his  sisters. 

Even  this  mi^ty  deed  did  not  alto*  the  mind  of  the 


Pharisees,  who  held  a  council,  and  deei<ted,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Caiaphas  (ver  50),  that  for  the  safety  the 
nation  it  was  "expedient"  that  this  man  should  die. 

The  circumstantiality  of  this  beautiful  narrative 
speaks  irresistibly  for  its  historical  truth,  and  the 
oojections  raised  by  critical  writers  center  really  in 
their  aversion  to  the  miraculous  as  such. 

///.  From  the  Rmtiremmnt  to  Epkream  tUl  tA« 
Arrioed  at  Bmthany. — The  hostility  <^  the  ruling 

dasaea  was  now  so  pnmounced  that,  in 
1.  Retreat  the  few  weeks  that  renuuned  till  Jesus 
to  Ephraim  should  ^  up  to  the  Passover,  He  deemed 
(Tn  11:54-  it  advisable  to  abide  in  privacy  at 
67)  a  city  called  Ephraim  (situation  un- 

certam) .  That  He  was  in  secrecy  dur- 
ii^r  this  period  is  implied  in  the  statement  (ver  57) 
that  if  anyone  knew  where  He  was,  he  was  to  inform 

the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees.  The 
%  The  retirement  would  be  for  Jesus  a  period 
Journey  of  preparation  for  the  ordeal  before 
Resumed     Him,  as  the  wilderness  had  been  for 

the  commencement  of  His  ministry. 
On  His  leaving  this  retreat  to  resume  His  advance 
to  Jerus  the  narrativea  again  become  rich  in  inddmt 
and  teaching. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  route  which  brou^t 
Jesus  agun  to  the  border  line  between  Samaria  and 

Galilee  (Lk  17  11),  but,  in  traversing 
S.  Cure  of  this  region.  He  was  met  by  ten  lepers, 
die  Lepers  who  bought  Him  for  a  cure.  Jesus 
(U  17:  bade  them  go  and  show  themsdves  to 
11-19)         the  priests,  and  on  the  way  they  were 

cleansed.  Only  one  of  the  ten.  and 
he  a  Samaritan,  returned  to  give  thanks  and  glcn-ify 
God.   Gratitude  appeared  in  the  unlikely  quarter. 

At  some  point  in  this  journey  the  Pharisees  sought 
to  entrap  Jesus  on  the  question  of  divorce.   Was  it 

lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife 
4.  Pharisaic  for  every  cause?  (Mt  19  3).  Jesus 
puestion-  in  reply  admitted  the  permission  to 
ings  divorce  given  by  Moses  (Mk  10  3-5), 

but  declued  that  this  wsa  for  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,  and  went  back  to  the  ori^nal 
institution  of  marriage  in  which  the  two  so  jomed 

were  declared  to  be  "one  flesh."  Only 
a)  Dhnirca  tme  cause  is  admisnUe  as  a  ground  <» 
(Mt  19:S-  separation  and  remarriage  (Mt  19  9; 
12:  BOc  10:  cf  6  31.32:  Mk  has  not  even  the  ex- 
1-U)  ception,  which  is  probably,  however, 

implied).  Comments  follow  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  Mt  on  the  subject  ci  continence  (vs  10-12). 
See  DivoBCE. 

Another  question  asked  by  the  Pharisees  of  Jesus 
was  as  to  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come. 

The  expeotatifm  excited  by  His  own 
h)  Coming  ministry  and  claims  was  that  it  was 
of  tiie  near;  when  should  it  appear?  Re- 
Kingdom  buking  their  worldly  ideas,  Jesus 
(Uc  17:  warned  them  that  the  kingdom  did 
80-87)        not  come  "with  observation"~was 

not  a  "Lo,  therel  Lo,  herel";  it  was 
"within"  them,  or  "in  their  midst,"  thou^  they 
did  not  perceive  it.  In  the  last  deciuve  coming  (U 
the  Son  of  Man  there  would  be  no  dubiet^jr  as  to 
His  presence  (vs  24J25).  He  adds  exhortations  as 
to  the  suddenness  oi  His  coming^  and  the  separations 
that  would  ensue  (vs  26-37),  which  Mt  gives  as  part 
of  the  Kreat  discourse  on  the  Last  Thin^  in  ch  84, 
In  close  connection  with  the  foregome,  as  fur- 
nishing the  ground  for  the  certainty  that  this  day  of 

the  Son  of  Man  would  come,  Jeaus 
c)  Parable  spoke  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge, 
of  die  TTn-  This  judge,  though  Iwedless  of  the 
just  Judge  claims  of  right,  yet  yielded  to  the 
(Lk  18:1-8)  widow's  importunity,  and  granted  h» 

justice  against  her  adversary.  How 
much  more  surely  will  the  righteous,  long-suffering 
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God  arenge  Hifl  own  elect,  who  cry  unto  Him  day 
and  night  (vb  7.8)1  Yet  mm,  in  that  euprone 
hour,  vill  almost  ham  loet  faith  in  EDa  coming 
(vers). 

A  aeiieB  <rf  sayings  and  inadenta  at  this  time 
throw  S^it  upcm  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom. 

The  spirit  of  self-r^teouaneas  is 
6.  The  rebul^  and  humble  penitence  as  the 
gairit  of  tiu  ondition  ot  acceptance  is  enforced  in 
Ungdom  tibe  pantile  of  the  Pharisee  and  Pub- 
lican. Tba  Pharisee  posing  in  his  self - 
eomjdaoaicy  at  his  f astangs  and  tithes,  and  thanking 
God  for  hiB  superiority  to  others,  is  set  in  vivid  con- 
trast to  the  abased  publican,  standing 
a)  Parable  afar  off,  and  able  only  to  say,  "God,  be 
of  Pharisee  thou  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  (ver  13). 
and  Pnbli-  Yet  it  was  he  who  went  down  to  his 
can  (Lk  18:  house  "|ustified"  (ver  14). 
9-14)  A  similar  lesson  is  inculcated  in  the 

beautiful  incident  of  the  blessing  of 
the  babes.  The  disciples  rebuked  the  mothers  for 
Inin^ng  their  little  ones,  but  Jesus,  "moved  with 
indignation'  (Mk) ,  received  and  blessed 
6)  Blessing  the  oabes,  declaring  that  to  such  (to 
of  the  them  and  those  of  luce  spirit)  belongied 
Babes  (Mt  the  khi^dom  of  heaven.  "Suffer  the 
19:Ui-16:  little  children,  ami  f<vbid  tbem  not,  to 
Ilk  10:18-  come  unto  me,"  etc. 
16;  Lk  18:  A  third  illustration— tiiis  time  of  the 
18-17)  peril  of  eovetousnesB — is  afforded  by 
the  incident  of  the  rich  young  ruler. 
This  amiable,  blameless,  and  evidently  sincere 
young  man  (  Jesus  looking  upon  him  loved  him," 
Mk  10  21)  knelt,  and  addressing 
e)  The  Rich  Jesus  as  "Good  Teacher,"  asked  what 
Toung  hemustdotoinheriteternallife.  Jesus 
Rnlw  (Mt  first  declined  the  tain  "good,"  in  the 
19:  16-80;  easy,  conventional  sense  in  which  it 
Mk  10:  was  applied,  then  referred  the  ruler  to 
17-81;  Lk  the  commandments  as  the  standard 
18:1^-30)  of  doing.  All  these,  bowevo-,  the 
young  man  averred  he  had  observed 
from  his  youth  up.  He  did  not  know  himself.  Jesus 
saw  the  secret  hold  his  riches  had  upon  his  soul,  and 
revealed  it  by  the  searching  word, '  'If  thou  wouldest 
be  perfect,  go,  sell  that  which  tnou  hast,"  etc  (Mt 
19  21;  cf  Mk,"OnethingthoulackeBt,"etc).  This 
was  enough.  The  young  man  could  not  yield  up 
his  "great  possessions,"  and  went  awa:^  soirowing. 
Jesus  bases  on  his  refusal  earnest  warnings  against 
the  love  of  riches,  and  points  out,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  Peter,  that  loss  fw  His  sake  in  this  life 
is  met  with  overwhelmingly  great  compensatjons 
in  the  life  to  come. 

Not  unconnected  with  1^  foregoing  teadiings  is 
the  third  solemn  announcement  to  the  disdples,  so 
hard  to  be  persuaded  that  the  kingdom 
6.  Third  was  not  immediately  to  be  set  up  in 
Announce-  glory,  of  His  approaching  sufferings 
ment  of  tlie  and  death,  followed  by  resurrection. 
Pastion  The  disciples  had  been  "amazed"  and 
(Mt  20:17-  "afraid"  (Mk)  at  something  strange 
19;  Mk  10:  in  the  aspect  and  walk  of  Jesus  as  they 
83-84;  Lk  were  on  the  way,  going  to  Jems  (cf 
18:81-88)  Lk  9  61).  His  words  gave  the  ex- 
planation .  With  them  should  be  taken 
what  is  said  m  a  succeeding  incident  of  His  baptism 
of  suffering  (Mk  10  38.39:  cf  Lkl2  60). 

The  spirit  of  the  kingdom  and  sacnfice  for  the 
kingdom  have  already  been  associated  with  the  idea 
of  reward,  but  the  principles  underlying 
7*  ^e  this  reward  are  now  made  the  subject 
Rewards  of  of  special  teaching, 
the  King-  First  by  the  parable  of  the  Laborers 
dom  in  the  Vineyard  the  lesson  is  inculcated 

that  reward  in  the  kingdom  is  not  ac- 
cording to  any  l^al  rule,  but  is  governed  by  a  Di- 


vine equity,  in  accordance  with  wluch  the  last  m^ 
often  be  equal  to,  or  take  precedence  of,  the  first. 

The  lafacHers  woe  hired  at  difFnent 

a)  PacaUe  hours,  yet  aU  at  the  end  received  the 
of  tha  same  wage.  Ilie  murmuring  at  the 
Laborers  generosity  of  the  housdicMer  of  those 
in  tiie  Vine-  who  had  worked  longest  betrayed  a  de- 
yard  (Mt  fectiveness  of  spirit  which  ma^  explun 
20:1-17)  why  they  were  not  more  h^hly  re- 
warded. In  BtiictnesSf  the  kti^gdom  is 

a  gift  of  grace,  in  the  mm  total  of  its  bleannga  one 
and  the  same  to  all.  ^ 

Still  there  are  <ti8tinctiona  of  honor  in  God's  Ung- 
dom,  but  these  are  not  arbitrarily  made.   This  is 
the  lesson  of  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the 

b)  The  plea  of  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebe- 
Sons  of  dee,  James  and  John,  with,  apparently, 
Zebedee  the  concurrence  of  the  apostles  them- 
(Mt  30:80-  selves,  that  they  might  sit  one  cm  the 
38;  Mk  10:  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left 
85^)        hand  in  His  kingdom.   It  was  a  bold 

and  ambitious  request,  and  naturalljjr 
moved  the  indignation  of  the  other  apostles.  Still  it 
had  its  grouna  in  a  certain  nobility  of  si)irit.  For 
when  Jesus  asked  if  they  were  aiAe  to  drink  of  His 
cup  and  be  baptised  with  His  baptism,  they  an- 
swered, "We  are  able."  Jesus  told  tiiem  they 
should  share  that  lot  of  suffering,  but  to  mt  on  His 
right  hand  and  on  His  lett  were  not  f  avOTS  that  could 
be  arbitrarily  bestowed,  but  would  be  {^ven  to  those 
for  whom  it  had  been  prepared  of  His  Father — the 
preparation  having  regard  to  character  and  fitness, 
of  which  the  Father  atone  was  judge.  Jesus  went 
on  to  rebuke  the  spirit  which  led  one  to  seek  promi- 
nence over  another,  and  laid  down  the  essential 
law.  "WhosoevCT  would  become  great  among  you 
shali  be  your  minister,"  enforcing  it  by  His  own 
ner^to-be-forgottcn  example,  "Even  as  the  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
ister, and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many"  (Mt 
30  28;  Mk  &  45). 

Accompanied  by  a  great  throng, 'possibly  of  pil- 
grims  to  the  feast,  Jesus  drew  near  to  the  influential 

city  of  Jericho,  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
8.  J'esiu  at  about  17  miles  distant  from  Jems. 
Jeneho       H«e  two  notable  incidmta  marked 

His  progress. 
As  thoy  approached  the  city  (Lk)  (Mt  and  Mk 
place  the  inciaent  as  they  "went  out")  a  blind  begh 

RBT,  Bartimaeus,  hearing  that  "Jesus 
a)  The  the  Nasarene"  (Mk)  pawed  bytloudly 
Cure  of  called  on  Him  as  the  "Son  of  David'' 
Bartimaeus  to  have  mercy  on  him.  The  multitude 
(Mt  20:29-  would  have  restrained  the  man,  but 
84;  Mk  10:  thdr  rdbukes  only  made  him  the  more 
46-82;  Lk  ui^nt  in  his  cries.  Jesus  stopped  in 
18:88-48)    His  way,  called  the  blind  man  to  Him, 

then,  when  he  came,  renewing  his 
appeal,  healed  him.  The  cry  of  the  be^Ear  shows 
inat  the  Davidic  descent,  if  not  the  Messiahship,  of 
Jesus  was  now  known.  Mt  varies  from  the  other 
evangelists  in  speaking  of  "two  blind  men,"  while 
Mt  and  Mk,  as  noted,  make  the  cure  take  place  on 
leaving,  not  on  entaing  the  city.  Not  improbably 
thoe  are  two  healings,  one  cm  entering  Jencho,  the 
other  on  going  from  the  dty.  and  Matthew,  tSter  his 
fashion,  groups  them  ttwether  (Luke's  language  is 
really  indefinite;  lit.  "astn^werenearto  Jericfo"). 

The  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jericho  was  signaliz^ 
by  a  yet  more  striking  incident.  The  chief  collect- 
or of  revenue  in  the  city  was  Zacchaeus, 
6)  Zacchae-  rich,  but  held  in  opprobrium  ("a  ^n- 
US  tfie  Pub-  ner")  because  of  his  occupation.  Bdng 
Ucan  (Lk  little  of  stature.  Zacchaeus  had  climbed 
19:1-10)      into  t^e  branches  of  a  sycomore  tree 

to  see  Jesus  as  He  pa^ed.  To  his 
amaswnent,  and  that  of  the  atovni,  Jesus  stopped 
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on  His  way,  and  called  Zaocha«iB  byname  to  hasten 
to  come  down,  for  that  day  He  must  aUde  at  his 
house.  Zacchaeus  jojrfull'y  received  Him,  and,  moved 
to  a  complete  change  in  uis  views  of  duty,  declared 
his  purpose  of  fpving  half  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and 
of  reetoring  founold  anything  he  mi^t  have  taken  by 
false  accusation.  It  was  a  revolution  in  the  man's 
soul,  wrought  by  love.  "Today,"  Jesus  testified,  "is 

salvation  come  to  this  house  For  the  Son  of 

man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

The  expectations  of  the  multitude  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  should  immediately  i^pear  led  Jesus  to 

speak  tiie  parable  of  the  Founds,  fore- 
c)  Parable  warning  them  that  the  consimunation 
of  tiie  they  looked  for  might  be  longer  de- 
Pounds  layed  than  they  thought,  and  impreas- 
(Lk  19:  injs  on  them  the  need  of  loyalty, 
11-27)        faithfulness  and  diligence,  if  that  day, 

when  it  came,  was  not  to  prove  dis- 
astrous to  them.  The  nobleman  went  into  a  "far 
country"  to  receive  a  kingdom,  and  bis  tea  servants 
were  to  trade  with  as  many  pounds  (each— 100 
drachmas)  in  his  absoioe.  On.  bis  return  the  faith- 
ful servants  were  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their 
diligence;  the  faithless  one  lost  what  he  had;  the 
rebellioiis  dtizens  were  destroyed.  Thus  Jesus  fore- 
shadowed the  doom  that  would  overtake  those  who 
were  plotting  against  Him,  and  checked  hopes  that 
disre^rded  the  moral  conditions  of  honor  in  His 

Arrival  at  Bethany. — From  Jericho  Jesus  moved 
(HI  to  Bethany,  the  abode  of  Lasanis  and  lua  asters. 
To  His  halt  here  before  His  public  entraooe  into 
Jems  the  next  events  befeng. 

E.    THE  FAB8I0N  WEBK— BETUTAL,  T8UL  AND 
GRDCUIXION 

We  reach  now  the  closing  week  and  last  solemn 
eraits  ctf  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  The  imjp(ntance 

attached  to  this  part  of  thor  nan»* 
Importance  tives  is  seen  by  the  space  the  evangd- 
of  the  Last  ists  devote  to  it.  Of  the  Gospels  of 
Events        Mt  and  Mk  f^tly  one-third  is  devoted 

to  the  events  of  the  Passion  Week  and 
tbdr  sequel  in  the  resurrection;  Luke  has  several 
cfas;  John  gives  half  his  Gospel  to  the  same  period. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  the  mmda  of  the  evangelists 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is  the  jnvot  of  their  whole 
nsrrative— the  dinouement  to  whidi  everything  tends 
from  the  first. 

/.  ThmEvmntmPrmcmdinMthmLaBtSappmr. — The  arrival 
In  Bethanjr  is  placed  by  John  "six  days  before  the  Pass- 
over" (IS  1)>  Asaumlns  that  the  iiul^ 
1  ThA  entry  Into  Jems  took  place  on  the  Son- 
i™.  day.  and  that  the  14th  of  Nlsan  feU  on  the 
CbimUjioes  followhig  Thursday,  this  wouM  lead  to 
the  arrival  being  placed  on  the  Friday  or 
Satnrday  preceding,  according  to  the  mode  of  reckoning. 
It  Is  in  the  hi^iest  degree  unlikely  that  Jesus  would  Jour- 
ney from  Jerioto  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath:  hence  He  may 
be  nipposed  to  have  arrived  on  the  Friday  evening.  The 
■upper  at  which  the  anointing  by  Mary  took  place  would 
be  on  the  Saturday  (Sabbath)  evening.  Mt  and  Mk  con- 
nect It  with  evmts  two  days  tMfore  the  Panover  (Mt  96 
2:  Mk  14  1),  but  parenthetically.  In  a  way  whfch  leaves 
tbe  other  orda:  open. 

.Tlus  beautiful  deed  occurred  at  a  Bmtpet  f^vea  in 
hcHKff  of  Jesus  at  the  house  <d  one  ^mm,  a  leper 
(Mt  and  Mk) — wobably  cured  oy 
1.  The  Jesus— «t  wbacb  Martha»  Mary  and 
Anointing  Lazarus  were  guests.  Martha  aided 
at  Bethany  in  serving  (Jn  IS  2).  In  the  courw 
(Ht  S6:6-  of  the  meal,  or  at  its  close,  Mary 
13;  Mk  14;  broughtacostlyboxofnard  (valued by 
&-9:  Jn  Judas  at  "300  shillings,"  about  $50,  or 
1£:M)  £10;  cf  ARVm  onJn  6  7),  and  with 
the  perfume  anointed  the  head  (Mt, 
Mk)  and  feet  (Jn)  of  Jesus,  wiping  His  feet  with  her 
hair  (Mt  and  Mk,  though  not  mentioning  the  "feet," 
speak  of  the  "body"  m  Jesus).   TnHignatMin,  insti* 


gated  by  Judas  (Jn),  wss  at  once  awakwed  at  what' 
was  deemed  wanton  waste.  How  much  bettv  had 
the  money  been  ^ven  to  the  poort  Jesus  vindi- 
cated Mary  in  her  loving  act — a  prophetic  anoint- 
ing for  His  burial — and  declared  that  wherever  His 
gospel  went,  it  would  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial 
of  her.  It  is  the  hearts  from  which  such  acts  come 
that  are  the  true  friends  of  the  poor.  The  chief 
priests  were  only  the  further  exasperated  at  what 
was  happening,  and  at  the  interest  shown  in  Lazarus, 
and  plotted  to  put  Lazarus  also  to  death  (Jn  12  10). 

On  the  df^  following— Palm  Sunday— Jesus 
made  His  pubuc  entry  as  Meedah  hito  Jems.  All 
the  ev^getists  narrate  this  event. 
S.  The  The  Mount  of  Olives  had  to  be  crossed 
Entry  into  from  Bethany,  and  Jesus  sent  two 
Jmisalem  disdples  to  an  adjacent  village — ^prob- 
(Mt21;l-  ably  .  Bethphage  (this  seems  to  nave 
11:  Bfk  11:  be^  also  the  name  of  a  district) — 
l-ll;  Lk  where  an  ass  and  its  colt  would  be  found 
19:29-44;  tied.  These  they  were  to  bring  to 
Jn  12:  Him,  Jesus  assuring  them  of  the  per- 
12-19)  .  mission  of  the  owners.  Garments 
were  thrown  over  the  colt,  and  Jesus 
seated  Himself  on  it.  In  this  humble  fashion  (as 
Mt  and  Jn  note,  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Zee  9 
9),  He  proceeded  to  Jems,  from  which  a  multitude, 
b«uing  palm  branches,  had  already  come  out  to 
meet  Him  (Jn).  Throngs  accompanied  Him,  going 
before  and  after;  these,  spreading  their  mrmenta, 
and  strewing  branches  in  the  way,  hailed  Him  with 
hosannas  as  the  Son  of  David,  the  King  of  Israel, 
who  came  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Very  different 
were  the  feehngs  in  the  breasts  of  the  Phariaeee. 
"Bdiold,"  they  said,  "how  ye  j^evail  nothing:  lo, 
the  world  is  gone  after  him"  (Jn  12  19).  They 
bade  Jesus  rebuke  His  disciples,  but  Jesus  replied 
that  if  they  were  silent,  the  very  stones  would  cry 
out  (Lk  19  40). 

Jesus  weepinff  over  Jerusalem— rvtum  to  Bethany. 
— One  incident  in  this  progress  to  Jerus  is  related 
only  bv  Lk  (19  41-44).  As  at  a  bend  in  the  road 
Jerus  became  suddenlv  visible^  Jesus  paused  and 
wept  over  the  city,  so  blind  to  its  day  oi  visitation, 
and  so  near  to  its  awful  doom.  Not  His  own  suffer- 
ings, but  the  thought  of  Jerusalem's  guilt  and  woes, 
filled  Him  with  anguish.  ^  On  reaching  the  city, 
Mark's  testimony  is  explidt  that  He  did  no  more 
than  enter  tbe  temple,  and  'look  round  on  all  things' 
(11  11).  Then  eventide  having  come,  He  returned 
to  Bethany  with  the  Twelve. 

The  morning  of  Monday  found  Jesus  and  His 
^sdplee  again  on  their  way  to  tbe  city.  Possibly 
the  early  hours  had  been  spent  by 
4.  Curdng  Jesus  in  solita^  prayer,  and,  as  they 
of  the  Fig  went,  it  is  recorded  that  "he  hungered. 
Tree —  A  fig  tree  from  which,  from  its  foliage. 
Second  fruit  mi^t  have  been  expected,  stood 
Cleansing  invitingly  by  the  wayside,  but  when 
ol  Tem]^e  Jesus  approached  it,  it  was  found  to 
21:12-22;  have  nothing  but  leaves — a  striking 
Hk  11:12-  symbol  of  the  outwardly  reli^ous,  but 
26;  13l  12:  epirituallv  barroi  Jewish  conuuunity. 
45-4B)  Aad  in  this  souk  Jeeus  used  it  in  pro 
noundng  on  it  the  word  of  doom,  "No 
man  eat  fruit  from  thee  henceforward  for  ever" 
(Mk).  Next  morning  (Tuesday),  as  the  disciples 
passed,  the  tree  was  found  withered  from  the  roots. 
Mt  combines  the  events  of  the  cursing  and  the 
withering,  placing  both  on  the  second  day,  but  Mk 
more  accurately  distinguishes  them.  Jesus  used  the 
surprise  o£  the  disciples  as  the  ocoanon  o$  a  lesson 
on  the  omnipotence  of  faith,  with  added  oounselBim 
prayer. 

1r  ere  there  two  deannaoe  t — ^Pursuing  Hb  journey 
on  the  first  morning,  Jesus  reached  the  temple,  and 
there,  as  His  first  act,  ia  stated  by  Mt  and  Mk  to 
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have  cleansed  the  temple  of  the  traders.  It  is  a 
difficult  queetioii  whether  this  is  a  second  cleansing, 
or  the  same  act  as  that  recorded  by  John  at  the 
bednning  of  the  ministry  (Jn  2  13-22;  see  above), 
and  here  narrated  out  of  its  chronological  order. 
The  acts  are  at  least  quite  similar  in  character  and 
significance.  In  favor  of  a  second  cleansing  is  the 
anger  of  the  priests  and  scribes  (Mk  11  18;  Lk  19 
47),  and  their  demand  next  day  for  His  authority. 
No  other  incidente  are  recorded  of  this  visit  to  the 
temple,  except  the  healing  of  certain  blind  and  lame, 
and  the  praises  of  the  children,  "Hosanna  to  the  son 
of  David" — an  echo  of  the  previous  day's  proceed- 
ings (Mt  31  14-16).  In  the  evening  He  went  back 
to  Bethany. 

Far  di£Ferent  is  it  with  the  third  day  of  these  visits 
of  JesuB  to  the  temple— the  Tuesday  of  the  Passion 
Week.  This  is  crowded  with  parables, 
8.  The  discourses,  incidents,  so  numerous, 
Eventful  impressive,  tra^cal,  as  to  oppress  the 
Tuesday  mind  in  seeking  to  grasp  how  one  short 
day  could  embrace  them  all.  It  was 
the  last  day  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  temple 
(Jn  13  36),  and  marks  His  final  break  with  the 
authorities  of  the  nation,  on  whom  His  words  of 
denunciation  (Mt  38)  fell  with  overwhelming  force, 
'liie  thread  of  the  di^'s  proceedings  may  Uius  be 
briery  traced. 

On  His  first  appearance  in  the  temple  on  the  Tues- 
day morning,  Jesus  was  met  by  a  demand  from  the 
chief  priests,  scribes  and  elders  (rep- 
a)  The  resentatives  of  the  Sanhedrin),  for  the 
Demand  for  authority  by  which  He  acted  as  He 
Antfiorlty —  did.  Jesus  met  them  by  a  counter- 
Parables  question.  "The  baptism  of  John,  was 
31:  it  from  heavra,  or  from  men?"  The 
88—33:14;  dilonma  was  obvious.  If  John  was 
Hk  11:37  Divinely  accredited,  why  did  they  not 
— 13:18;  accept  his  testimony  to  Jesus?  Yet 
Lk  SO:  1-18)  they  feared  to  say  bis  mission  was  of 
men,  for  John  was  universally  esteemed 
a  prophet.  They  could  therefore  only  lamely  reply: 
"We  cannot  tell"  (AV).  Matters  bad  now  come 
to  an  issue,  and  Jesus,  reverting  to  the  method 
parable,  set  forth  plainly  their  am  and  its  resulta  to 
themaelTcs  and  othors. 

Tht  Ttoo  Sana— the  Wicked  Huabandmen—the 
Marriage  of  the  King's  Son. — The  parables  spoken 
on  this  occasion  were :  that  of  the  Two  Sons,  one  who 
swd  "I  go  not,"  but  i^terward  repented  and  went, 
the  other  who  said,  "I  go,  sir,"  but  went  not — 
pointing  the  moral  that  ths  publicans  and  harlots 
went  into  the  kingdom  of  Goa  before  the  self-fight- 
eous  leaders  who  rejected  the  preaching  of  John 
(Mt  31  28-32);  that  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen, 
who  slew  the  servants,  and  finally  the  son,  sent  to 
them,  and  were  at  length  themselves  destroyed,  the 
vineyard  bdnK  fovea  to  others— a  prophecy  of  the 
transferring  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Gentiles  (Mt, 
Mk,  Lk);  and  that  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's 
Son  (Mt  23  2-14),  akin  to  that  of  the  Great  Supper 
in  Lk  14  16-24  in  its  gathering  in  of  the  outcasts  to 
take  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  bidden,  but 
distinguisned  from  it  by  the  feature  of  the  wedding 
mrment,  the  lack  of  which  meant  being  thrust  into 
me  outer  darkness.  The  Pharisees  eaaly  perceived 
that  these  parables  were  spoken  of  them  (Mt  21 
45;  Mk  13  12;  Uc  80  19),  and  were  correspond- 
inglv  enraged,  yet  dared  not  touch  Jeeus  for  fear 
of  tne  people. 

The  attempt  was  next  made  on  the  part  of  tiie 
I^iarisees,  Herodians  and  Sadducees — now  joined 
in  a  common  cause — to  ensnare  Jesus  by  captious 
and  compromising  questions.  ^  These^  attempts  He 
met  with  a  wisdom  and  dignity  which  foiled  His 
adversaries,  while  He  showed  a  ready  apin^cia- 
tion  of  a  candid  spirit  when  it  presented  itself, 


and  turned  the  point  against  Wa  opponraits  by 
putting  a  question  on  the  Davidic  sonuiip  ol  the 

Messiah. 

h)  Bnsnar-  (1)  Tribute  io  Caeaar—tiie  Reeumo- 
Ing  Qnes-  tion — the  Great  Commandmeni. — First 
tions,  etc  the  Pharisees  with  the  Herodians  souf^ht 
(Mt  33:1-  to  entrap  Him  by  raising  the  question 
46;  Mk  13:  of  the  Uwfuhiees  of  tribute  to  Caesar. 
18-87;  Lk  By  causing  them  to  produce  a  denarius 
80: 19-44)    bearing  Caeaar's  image  and  supetscrip- 

tion,  JeeuB  obtained  from  them  a  recog- 
nition of  their  acceptance  of  Caesar'a  authority, 
and  bade  them  render  Caesar's  tilings  to  Caesar, 
and  God's  to  God.  The  Sadducees  next  tried  Him 
with  the  puzzle  of  the  wife  who  had  seven  husbands, 
leading  up  to  denial  of  the  resurrection;  but  Jesus 
met  them  by  showing  that  marriage  relations  have 
no  place  in  the  resurrection  life,  and  by  pointing 
to  tne  implication  of  a  future  life  in  Goci's  word  to 
Moses,  "I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,"  etc.  God  "is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,"  a  fact 
which  carried  with  it  all  the  weight  of  resurrection, 
as  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  personal  life. 
The  candid  scribe,  who  came  last  with  His  question 
as  to  which  commandment  was  first  of  all,  had  a 
different  receptitm.  Jesus  met  Hhn  kindly,  sat- 
isfied him  with  His  answer,  and  pronounced  him 
"not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God'^  (Mk  18  84). 

(2)  David's  Son  and  Lord. — ^The  adversaries  were 
ffllenoed,  but  Jesus  now  put  to  them  His  own  ques- 
tion. If  David  in  Ps  110  could  say  "Jeh  saith  imto 
my  lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  etc,  how  was 
this  reconcilable  with  the  Christ  being  David's  son? 
The  question  was  based  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
oracle  as  spoken  by  David,  or  one  oi  hia  house,  oi 
the  Messian,  and  was  intended  to  suggest  Ihe  biffm 
nature  of  Christ  as  one  with  God  in  a  Divine  sover- 
eignty.  David's  son  was  also  David's  Lord. 

At  this  i^int,  in  audience  the  multitudea  and 
at  His  disaplee  in  the  temple,  Jesus  delivered  that 

tremendous  indictment  of  the  scribes 
c)  The  and  Pharisees,  with  denunciations  of 
Great  Be-  woes  upon  them  for  their  hypocrisy 
nundation  and  iniquity  of  conduct,  recorcfed  most 
(Ht  88;  fuUy  in  Mt  38.  A  more  tremendous 
Mk  13:38-  denunciation  of  a  class  was  never 
40;  Lk  30:  uttered.  While  conceding  to  the 
46-47;  cf  scribes  and  Pharisees  any  authority 
Lk  11:  they  lawfully  possessed  (vs  2.3),  Jeaus 
80-63)        specially  dwelt  on  their  divorce  of 

practice  from  precept.  They  sidd 
and  did  not  (ver  3).  He  denounced  their  perver- 
sion of  the  right,  thdr  tyranny,  their  ostentation, 
their  keeping  oack  others  from  the  kingdom,  their 
zeal  in  secunng  proeelytes,  only  to  make  them,  when 
gained,  worse  than  themselves,  their  immoral  cas- 
uistry^  their  scruples  about  trifles,  while  neglecting 
essentials,  their  exaltation  of  the  outward  at  the 
expense  of  the  inward,  thdr  building  the  tombs  of 
the  prophets,  while  harboring  the  spirit  of  those  that 
killed  the  prophets.  He  declared  Uiem  to  be  foul 
and  corrupt  to  the  last  degree:  'sons  of  Gehenna' 
(vs  15.33).  So  awful  a  condition  meant  ripeness 
for  doom.  On  them_,  throus^  that  law  of  retrrautacm 
which  binds  generation  with  generation  in  guilt  and 
I>enalty,  would  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
since  the  days  of  Abel  (the  allusion  to  "Zachariah 
son  of  Baracniah,"  ver  35,  is  immistakably  to  2  Ch 
34  21 — ttus  being  the  last  book  in  the  Heb  Canon — 
but  "Banuduah'*^  seems  a  omfusion  with  Zee  1  1, 
perbwB  through  a  cc^yist's  gk»  or  error).  At 
the  close  indignaticm  melts  into  tenderoeas  in  the 
affecting  plaint  over  Jems — "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusa- 
lem how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 

children  together,"  etc  (vs  37-39)— words  found  in 
Lk  in  an  earlier  context  (18  34.35),  but  assuredly 
also  ajqvi^iriate  here.  For  otheat  parts  of  tiie  dis- 
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course  found  earlier,  cf  Lk  11  39-52.  All  seema 
to  have  been  gathered  up  afresh  in  this  final  accitsa- 
tion.  It  can  be  imagined  that  the  anger  of  the 
Pharisees  was  fierce  at  such  words,  yet  they  did  not 
venture  openlv  to  touch  Him. 

Btf  ore  finally  leaving  the  temple,  Jesua  Boema  to 
hare  passed  from  tiie  outer  court  into  the  women's 
court,  and  there  to  have  sat  down  near 
d)  The  the  receptacles  provided  for  the  gifts 
Widow's  of  the  worshippers.  Many  who  were 
Offering  wealthy  cast  ot  their  gold  and  alver  into 
(Mk  18:41-  thetreasury.buttheeyeof  Jesussingled 
44;  Lk  SI:  out  one  poor  widow  who,  creeping  up, 
1-4)  cast  in  two  mitea  (Gr  leptd,  the  smallest 

ai  crana),  wluch  made  up  but  a  farth- 
ing. It  was  little,  but  it  was  her  all,  and  Jeaus 
immortalised  her  poor  offwing  by  declaring  that, 
out  of  her  want,  she  had  pvea  more  than  the  wealth- 
iest there.  Gifts  were  measured  in  His  sight  by  the 
willingness  that  prompted  them,  and  by  the  sac- 
rifice they  entailed. 

It  is  perhaps  to  this'  crowded  day,  though  some 
place  it  earlier  in  the  week  (on  Sunday  or  Monday), 
that  the  incident  ahould  be  referred  of 
«)  The  the  request  of  certain  Greeks  to  see 
Visit  of  the  Jeeus,  as  related  in  Jn  12  20  ff .  Who 
Greeks  (In  these  Greeks  were,  or  whence  the^ 
12:30-36)  came,  is  unknown,  but  they  were  evi- 
dently proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith, 
and  men  of  a  sincere  spirit.  Their  request  was  made 
througli  Philip  of  Bethsaida,  and  Philip  and  An- 
drew conveyed  it  to  Jesus.  It  is  not  said  whether 
their  irish  was  granted,  but  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  it  was.  Jesus  evidently  saw  in  the  incident  a 
prelude  of  that  glory  that  should  accrue  to  Himself 
thmwh  all  men  b^ng  drawn  to  Him  (vs  23.32). 
But  He  saw  as  clearly  that  this  "glorifying''  could 
only  be  through  His  death  (vs  24.33),  and  He  uni- 
versalized it  into  a  law  of  His  Kingdom  that,  as  a 
grain  of  wheat  must  fall  into  the  earth  and  die  if  it 
IB  to  be  multiplied,  so  only  through  sacrifice  can 
any  life  be  made  truly  fruitful  (vs  24.25).  The 
thought  of  dea^,  however,  always  brought  trouble 
to  the  soul  of  Jeeus  (ver  27),  and  a  voice  from  the 
Father  was  given  to  comfort  Him.  The  multitude 
thought  it  iJbimdered,  and  failed  to  appreh^d  the 
meaning  of  the  voice,  or  His  own  words  about  bdng 
"lifted  up"  (vs  29.34). 

Jesus  had  now  bidden  farewell  to  the  temple.  As 
He  was  going  out,  His  disciples— or  one  of  them 
(Mk)-^led  Hjb  attention  to  the 
/)  Dis-  mi^EDificence  of  the  buildings  of  the 
course  on  temple,  eliciting  from  Him  the  startling 
Last  Things  reply  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left 
(Ht  84;  lik  upon  another  that  should  not  be  thrown 
13;  Lk  31:  down.  Later  in  the  evening,  when 
6-36)  seated  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  their 

return  ioiuney,  in  view  of  the  temple, 
Andrew,  James  and  John  (Mk)  asked  Him  privately 
when  these  things  should  be,  and  what  woukl  be 
the  mgns  of  Uieir  fulfilment.  In  Mt  the  question  is 
put  more  precisely,  "When  shall  these  things  be? 
and  what  snail  be  the  sign  of  thy  coining  \parinula], 
and  of  the  end  of  the  world?"  (or  "cnnaummation 
of  the  age") .  It  is  in  answer  to  these  complex  ques- 
tions that  Jesus  spoke  His  great  discourse  on  the 
destruction  of  Jems  and  His  final  coming,  some  of 
the  strands  in  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  disentangle. 

the  «[tcauled  report  in  Mt  24  certun  passages 
wpear  which  are  ffvm  elsewhere  by  Luke  (cl  Lk  17 
2&-37).  It  may  tend  to  cleameas  if  a  distinction 
be  observed  between  the  neam  event  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerus— also  in  its  way  a  coming  of  the 
8on  of  Man — and  the  more  remote  event  of  the  final 
paroutia.  The  former,  to  which  vs  15-28  more 
specially  belong,  seems  referred  to  by  the  "these 
things"  in  ver  34,  which,  it  is  declared,  shall  be  ful- 


filled in  that  generation.  Of  the  final  varvutia,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  declared  in  ver  36  that  "of  that 
day  and  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  ang^ 
of  heaven,  nather  the  Son,  but  the  Father  omy" 
(cf  Mk  13  32).  The  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
"immediately"  of  ver  29  is  relieved  by  recidling  the 
absence  of  perspective  and  grouping  of  future 
events  in  all  i^iocalyptic  proiuiecy— tne  consum- 
niation  evef  rismg  as  the  background  of  the  imme- 
diate experience  which  is  its  prelude.  The  dis- 
course then  divides  itself  into  a  general  part  (vs 
4-14),  delineating  the  character  of  the  enti^  period 
till  tite  consummation  (false  Christs  and  prophets, 
wars,  tribulations,  ^MMtasies,  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel to  all  nations,  etc);  a  special  part  relating  to  the 
impokding  destrucdon  of  the  city,  with  appropriate 
wanungs  (vs  15-28);  and  a  closing  part  (vs  32-51) 
relating  mainly  to  the  final  ■parouMa,  but  not  without 
reference  to  preceding  events  in  the  extension  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  ingathering  of  His  elect  (vs 
30.31).  Warning  is  given  of  the  suddenness  of  the 
coining  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  need  of  being 
prepared  for  it  (vs  37-51).  ^  The  whole  is  a  massive 
prophecy,  resting  on  Cbrist's  consciouBnes8_  that 
His  death  would  De,  not  the  defeat  of  His  misnon, 
but  the  openii^  up  of  the  way  to  Elis  final  glorifi- 
cation and  triumph. 

To  this  great  discourse  on  the  solemnities  of  the 
end,  Jesus,  still  addressing  His  disciples,  added  three 
memorable  parables  of  instruction  and 
g)  Parables  warning  (Mt  86)— the  first,  that  of 
of  Ten  the  Ten  Virgins,  picturing,  under  the 
Virgins,  figure  of  virgins  wno  went  to  meet  the 
Talents  bridegroom  with  insufiScient  provision 
and  Last  of  oil  for  their  lamps,  the  danger  of 
judgment  being  taken  unawares  in  waiting  for 
(Ht  26)  the  Son  of  Man;  the  second,  that  of 
the  Talents,  akin  to  the  parable  in  Lk 
of  the  Pounds  (19  11-27),  emphasizing  the  need  of 
diligence  in  the  Lord's  absence;  the  tnird,  that  of 
the  Sheep  and  Goats,  or  Last  Judgment,  showing 
how  the  last  division  will  be  made  according  as  dis- 
cipleship  is  evinced  by  loving  deeds  done  to  those 
in  ufseA  on  earth — such  deeds  being  owned  by  Christ 
the  King  as  done  to  Himself.  Love  is  thus  declared 
to  be  the  ultimate  law  in  Christ's  kingdom  (cf  1  Cor 
IS);  the  loveless  spirit  is  reprobated.  "These  shall 
go  away  into  eternal  punishment:  but  the  righteous 
into  eternal  life"  (ver  46). 

Lk  81  37.38  might  suggest  that  Jesus  taiight  in 
tlie  temple  every  (Uy  till  the  Thursday  of  the  Pass- 
over; if,  however,  the  denunciation 

6.  A  Day  took  place,  as  nearly  all  agree,  on  Tues* 
of  Retire-  day,  an  exception  must  be  made  of  the 
ment  (cf  Wednesday^  which  Jesus  probably 
Jn  13:86)  spent  in  retirement  in  Bethany  in  prep- 
aration of  spirit  for  His  last  great  con- 
flict (others  arrange  differently,  andput  some  erf 
the  preceding  events  in  this  day).  The  summary 
in  Jn  13  36-43  connects  the  bhndness  of  mind  « 
the  Pharisees  with  Isaiah's  viaon  (6  10),  and  wiUi 
theprophecy  of  the  rejected  Servant  (68  1). 

The  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Jesus  was  mean- 
while maturing.   Two  days  before  the  Passover 
(Tuesday  evening),  Jesus  forewarned 

7.  An  At-  the  disciples  of  His  approaching  be- 
mospheie  of  trayal  and  crucifixion  (Mt  36  2);  and 
Plotting—  probably  at  that  very  hour  a  secret 
Titdas  and  meeting  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders 
ute  Priests  was  b^g  held  in  the  court  of  the  house 
(MtS6:l-6.  of  the  high  priest,  Caiaphaa  (Mt),  to 
14-16 ;  Mk  consult  as  to  the  means  of  putting  Him 
14:1.3.10.  to  death.  Their  resolve  was  that  it 
11;  Lk  23:  should  not  be  done  on  the  feast  day, 
1-6)  lest  there  should  be  a  tumult;  but  the 

appearance  of  Judas,  who  since  the 
anointing  had  seemingly  meditated  this  step,  speed- 
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il^  changed  thdr  plans.   For  the  paltry  sum  of  30 

Siecea  of  direr  (shekels  of  the  sanctuary,  less  than 
20  or  £4;  the  price  of  a  slave,  Ex  21  32;  cf  Zee 
11  12),  the  recreant  disciple,  perhaps  peisuading 
lumself  that  he  was  really  forcing  Jesus  to  an  exer- 
dae  of  1^  Mesuanic  power,  af^eed  to  betray  bis 
Lord.  The  oovenant  of  infamy  was  made,  and  the 
traitor  now  only  wuted  bia  ommrtunity  to  carry 
out  his  project. 

If.  Frpm  th*  Last  Sappmr  ttti  thm  CrotM.—A  quettlon  of 
admitted  dlificulty  utBes  In  the  comparison  of  the  Synop- 
tics and  Jn  aa  to  the  dates  of  the  lAst  Supper 
1  The        andof  thecrucfOxion.  The  Synoptlca  seem 

tL        ,          clearly  to  place  the  Lut  Supper  on  the 

Chronology  eTeniog  of  the  14tb  of  Nlaan  On  Jewlsli 
redEonuig,  the  beginning  of  the  16th),  and 
to  Identlfr  It  with  the  ordlnair  pMcbal  meal  (Mt  M  17- 
19).  The  crudflxlon  then  tooK  place  on  the  Ifith.  Jn,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  to  place  the  supper  on  the  day  b*/are 
the  Passover  (18  1),  and  the  crudOxlon  on  the  14th, 
when  the  PassoTer  had  not  yet  been  eaten  (18  28;  18  14). 
Many,  on  this  ground,  affirm  an  lireconcUable  dis- 
crepancy between  Jn  and  the  Synoptics,  some  (e.g. 
Meyer,  Farrar,  less  dedslvdy  Sanday)  preferring  Jn; 
others  (Stfauss,  Baur,  Schmledel.  etc)  using  the  fact  to 
discredit  Jn.  By  those  who  accept  both  accounts, 
various  modes  of  reconciliation  are  proposed.  A  favor- 
ite opinion  (early  church  writers:  many  modems,  as 
Oodet,  Westoott,  Farrar)  is  that  Jesiu,  m  view  of  His 
death,  antieipaled  the  Passover,  and  ate  His  parting 
meal  with  His  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the  13th; 
others  (e.g.  Tholuck,  Luthardt.  Bdmhetm.  Andrews, 
D.  Smith),  adhering  to  the  Synoptics,  take  the  view,  here 
shared,  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  is  accoimted  for 
by  a  BO  me  what  freer  usage  of  terms  in  Jn.  Detfdls  of 
the  discussion  must  be  sought  In  the  worlm  on  the  sub- 
M!C.  The  case  for  the  anticipatory  view  Is  well  given  In 
westcoCt,  Intro  to  th»  Stvdg  o/  tht  GotptU,  339  B;  and 
In  Farrar,  Lif*  of  Chritt,  Ezcur.  X;  a  good  statement 
of  that  tor  the  Synoptics  may  be  seen  In  Andrews,  Life 
of  Out  Lord;  cf  Tholuclc,  Comm.  on  Jn,  on  IS  1;  Lut- 
hardt, Comm.  on  Jn,  on  13  1:  18  28:  D.  Smith,  Day 
of  Hi*  FUth,  App.  11.  The  language  of  the  Synop- 
tutfl  ("the  first  day  of  imleavened  Bread,  when  they 
sacridced  the  passover."  Mk  14  12)  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  Intended  to  identify  we  Last  Supper  with  the 
regular  Passover,  and  It  Is  hardly  concdvaole  that  they 
could  be  mistaken  on  so  vital  a  point  of  the  apostoUc 
toadltlon.  This  also  was  the  view  of  the  chunihes  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  John  himself  latteriy  resided.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  phrase  to  "eat  the  passover"  In  Jn  18 
28  may  very  wm.  In  John's  usage,  refer  to  partldpation 
in  the  special  sacrifices  which  formed  a  chief  feature  of 
the  proceedings  on  the  15th.  The  alluslDn  in  Jn  IS  1 
need  mean  no  more  than  that,  the  Passover  now  Impend- 
ing, Jesus,  loving  His  dladples  to  the  ead,  gave  them  a 
special  token  of  that  love  during  the  meal  that  ensued. 
The "  -     -  -  - 

natt 
the 

87  62;  Mk  16  42:  Ue  S3  54).  The  obJecUons  based 
on  rabbinical  regulations  about  the  Sabbath  are  con- 
vincingly met  by  Tholuck  (see  also  Andrews).  We 
assume,  therefore,  that  Otu*  Lord  ate  the  PMoaTer  with 
His  disciples  at  the  usual  time — the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
Nlsaa  (l.e.  the  be^nnlng  of  the  Ifith}. 

In  the  scene  in  the  upper  chamber,  at  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Last  Supper,  we  enter  the  hol^  of  holies 

of  this  part  of  the  Lord's  history.  It 
2.  The  Last  is  difficult,  in  combining  the  narratives, 
Suroer  (Ht  to  be  sure  of  the  order  of  all  the  par- 
36: 17-36;  ticulara,  but  the  main  events  are  clear. 
Hk  14:13-  They  may  be  exhibited  as  follows: 
81:  Lk  83-  On  "the  first  day  of  unleavened 
7-S8;  Jn  bread"— Thursday,  14th  of  Nisan— 
13;  cf  1  Jesus  bade  two  of  His  disciples  (Lk 
Cor  11 :  names  Peter  and  John)  make  the  need- 
2S-S6)        ful  reparations  for  the  observance  of 

thePaasover.  This  included  the  sacri- 
ficing of  the  lamb  at  the  temple,  and  the  eecuriiu;  cS 
a  guest-chamber.   Jesus  bade  the  disdides  follow 

a  man  whom  they  would  meet  bearing 
a)  The  a  pitchn,  and  at  the  house  where  he 
Preparation  stopped  thev  would  find  one  willing 

to  receive  tnem.  The  master  of  the 
house,  doubtless  a  disciple,  at  once  gave  them  "a 
large  upper  room  furnished  and  ready  (Mk) ;  there 
they  made  ready. 

Evening  beinK  come,  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  assem- 
bled, and  took  ttieir  places  tor  the  meal.  We  gather 


from  Jn  13  23  that  John  reclined  next  to  Jesus  (on 
the  right),  and  the  sequel  shows  that  Judas  and 
Peter  were  near  on  the  other  side.  It 
h)  Dispute  was  probably  this  arrangement  that 
about  gave  rise  to  the  unseemly  strife  for  pre- 
Precedence  cedence  among  the  disciples  narrated 
—Washing  in  Lk  33  24r-30.  The  spuit  thus  dis- 
of  the  Dis-  played  Jesus  rebuked,  as  He  had  more 
ciples'  Feet  thjui  once  had  occasion  to  do  (cf  Mk  9 
—Depart-  33-37);  then  (for  here  may  be  inserted 
ure  of  the  beautiful  incident  in  Jn  13  1 B), 
Judaa  rising  from  the  table,  He  gave  them  an 
*"iiwng  illustration  of  His  own  precept, 
"He  that  is  chief  [let  him  become]  as  he  ttmt  doth 

serve  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you  as  he  Uiat 

serveth"  (Lk  23  26.27),  in  divesting  Himself  (rf  Bis 
garments,  girding  Himself  with  a  towel,  and  per- 
forming the  act  of  a  servant  in  washing  His  disciples' 
feet.  Peter's  exclamation  must  have  expressea  the 
feelings  of  all:  "LortL  dost  thou  wash  my  feet?" 
The  act  of  the  Divine  Maater  was  a  wonderful  lesson 
in  humility,  but  Jesus  used  it  also  as  a  peral:^  oi 
something  higher.  "If  I  wash  thee  not  |i.e.  if  thou 
art  not  cleansed  by  the  receiving  of  my  word  and 
spirit,  which  this  washing  symbolizes],  thou  hast  no 
part  with  me":  then  on  Peter's  further  impulave 
protest,  "Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my 
himdB  and  my  head,"  the  word:  "He  that  is  bathed 
needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean 
every  whit"  (i.e.  sanctification  of  the  inner  man  is 
cmce  for  all,  but  there  is  need  for  cleansing  from 
the  am  of  the  duly  walk).  Resuming  His  piaoe  at 
the  table,  He  bade  them  imitate  the  example  He 
had  just  given  them. 

J 8  it  J  J — ^An  ominous  word  had  accompanied 
the  reply  to  Peter,  "Ye  are  not  all  clean"  (Jn  18 
10.11).  As  the  supper  proceeded,  the  meaning  of 
this  was  made  plain.  Judas,  who  had  already  sold 
his  Master,  was  at  the  table  with  the  rest.  He  had 
permitted  Jesus  to  wash  his  feet,  and  remuned  un- 
moved by  that  surpasang  act  of  condeaemding 
love.  Jesus  was  "troubled  in  spirit,"  and  now 
openly  declared,  "One  of  you  shall  betray  me" 
(the  Gr  word  means  lit.  "deliver  up":  cf  Lk  SS 
4.6,  and  RVm  throughout).  It  was  an  astounding 
announcement  to  the  disciples,  and  from  one  and 
another  came  the  trembling  question,  "Lord,  is  it 
I?"  Jesus  answered  that  it  was  one  of  those  dipping 
his  hand  with  Him  in  the  dish  (Mk),  and  spofce  or 
the  woe  that  would  overtake  the  betrayer  ("Good 
were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom"). 
John,  at  a  sign  from  Peter,  asked  more  dcfinit^y, 
"Who  is  it?"  (Jn).  Jesus  said,  but  to  John  only, 
it  was  he  to  whom  He  would  give  a  sop,  and  the  sop 
was  given  to  Judas.  The  traitor  even  yet  sou^t 
to  mask  his  treachery  by  the  words,  "Is  it  LRabtn?" 
and  Jesus  replied,  though  still  not  aloud,  "Thou  hast 
said"  (Mt);  then,  as  Satanio  paasiMi  stined  the 
breast  of  Judas,  He  added,  "Wbat  iSxm  doeet,  do 
quickly"  (Jn).  Judas  at  once  rose  and  went  tmt — 
into  the  night  (18  30).  The  disciples,  not  compre- 
hending bis  abrupt  departure,  thought  some  errand 
had  been  given  him  for  the  feast  or  for  the  poor. 
Jesus  was  relieved  by  his  departure  and  spoke  of 
the  glory  comii^  to  Himself  and  to  His  Father,  and 
of  love  as  the  mark  of  true  discipleship  (18  31-35). 

The  farms  of  the  observance  of  the  Passover  by 
tbe  Jews  are  nvenelaewbae^^ee  Passover).  Luke 
alone  of  the  NT  writers  speaks  of  2 
c)  The  cups  (28  17.20);  in  Jewish  practice  4 
Lord's  cups  were  used.  The  "Western"  text 
Supper  D  omits  Lk's  2d  cup,  from  which  some 
(cf  Sanday,  HDB)  infer  duplication, 
but  this  is  not  necessary.  Lk's  1st  cup  (ver  17)  may 
be  that  with  whi<^  the  paschal  supper  opened; 
the  2d  cup— that  mentioned  by  all  the  writers — 
was  probably  the  3d  Jewish  cup,  known  as  "Uie  cup 
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of  bleasmg"  (cf  1  Cor  10  16).  Some,  however,  as 
Meyer,  make  it  the  4th  cup.  It  is  implied  in  nit, 
Mk,  Jn,  that  by  this  time  Judas  had  gone.  Left 
thus  with  His  own,  the  essentials  of  the  paschal  meal 
bein^  complete,  Jesus  proceeded,  by  taking  and 
distributing  braul  and  wine,  asBOciatiiig  them  with 
His  body  and  blood,  soon  to  be  offered  in  death  upon 
the  cross,  to  institute  that  sacred  rite  in  which, 
throu^  all  ages  since  (thoueh  its  simplicity  has 
often  Deen  sadly  obscured)  His  love  and  sacrifice 
have  been  commemorated  by  His  church.  There 
are  vaiiations  of  phrase  in  the  different  accounts, 
but  in  the  essentials  of  the  sacramental  institution 
there  is  entire  agreement.  Taking  bread,  after 
thanks  to  God,  Jesus  broke  it^  and  gave  it  to  the 
disciples  with  the  words,  "This  is  body";  the 
cup,  in  like  manner,  after  thanksDving,  He  gave 
them  with  the  words,  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  cov- 
enant [in  Lk  and  Paul,  "the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood"]  which  is  poured  out  for  many"  (Mt  adds, 
"unto  remission  of  sins")-  Lk  and  Paul  add  what 
is  implied  in  the  others:  "This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me"  (Lk  82  19;  1  Cor  11  24).  Nothing  could 
more  plainly  designate  the  bread  and  wine  as  holy 
orjnnbols  of  tiie  Lead's  body  and  bloody  offered  in 
tuath  for  man's  redemption,  and  sealing  m  His  blood 
a  new  covenant  with  God;  nor^  so  long  as  the  rite 
is  oI»erved  in  its  Divine  omphcity,  as  Jesus  insti- 
tuted it,  will  it  be  possible  to  expunge  from  His 
death  the  character  of  a  redeeming  sacrifice.  In 
touching  words  Jesus  intimated  that  He  would  no 
m<He  dnnk  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  till  He  drank  it 
new  with  them  in  their  Father's  Kingdom  <on  the 
docbinal  aspects,  see  Euchaust;  Sackament; 
Lord's  Supper). 

The  Supper  was  over,  and  parting  was  imminent, 
but  Jeaus  Old  not  leave  the  hol^  chamber  till  He  had 
poured  out  His  mmost  heart  in  those 
d)  Hie  Last  tender,  consolatory,  profoundly  spirit- 
DisGonrses  ual  addresses  which  the  beloved  disciple 
— Inter-  has  presrared  for  us  in  the  14tii,  15th 
cetiory  and  16th  chs  of  his  Gospel,  foUowed 
Vnytr  by  the  wonderful  closinK  intercessory 
prayer  of  ch  17.  He  wasleaving  them, 
but  their  heaits  were  not  to  be  disquieted,  for  they 
would  see  Him  again  (14  18;  16  16  ff),  and  if,  ere 
k>ng,  He  would  part  with  them  again  in  viable  form, 
it  was  only  outwardly  He  would  be  separated  from 
them,  for  He  would  send  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Paraclete,  who  would  take  His  place,  to  guide  uiem 
into  all  tenth,  and  bring  all  things  to  tlwir  remem- 
brance that  He  had  said  to  them  (U  16.17;  16  26; 
16  7-14).  If  He  went  away,  it  was  to  prepare  a 
place  for  them,  and  He  would  come  again  to  receive 
them  to  Himself  in  His  Father's  house  (14  1-3); 
let  them  meanwhile  show  thdr  love  to  Him  by  keep- 
in|^  His  commandments  (14  15.23.24).  In  the 
Spirit  He  Himself  and  the  Father  would  dwell  in  the 
souls  that  loved  Him  (14  21-23).  The  intunacy 
erf  thor  union  with  Him  would  be  like  Uiat  of 
branches  in  the  vine;  only  by  abiding  in  Him  could 
they  bring  forth  fruit  (16  1  flf).  They  would  have 
tribuUtioDs  (16  18  ff;  16  1.2),  but  as  His  dying 
bequest  He  left  them  His  own  peace  (14  27) ;  that 
would  Bust^  their  hearts  in  all  trial  (16  33). 
With  many  such  promises  did  He  comfort  them  in 
view  of  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  they  were 
soon  to  pass;  then,  addressing  His  Father,  He 
prayed  for  their  holy  keeping,  and  their  final  ad- 
miarion  to  His  glory  (17  &-18.24). 

These  solemn  discourses  finished.  Jesus  and  His 
disciples  sang  a  hymn  (the  "Hallel  *)  and  departed 
to  go  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Comparing  the 
evangeUsts,  one  would  infer  that  the  conversation 
in  wmch  Jesus  foretold  the  denial  of  Peter  at  least 
commenced  before  they  left  the  chamber  (Lk  22 
31  ff;  Jn  connects  it,  probably  through  relation  of 


subject,  with  the  exposure  of  Judas,  18  36-38); 
but  it  seems  to  have  continued  on  the  way  (Mt, 
Mk).  Jesus  had  spoken  of  their  being 
e)  The  "offended"  in  Him  that  ni^t.  In 
Departure  his  exaltation  of  spirit,  Peter  declared 
and  Warn-  that  though  all  should  be  offended  in 
ing  Him,  he  would  never  be  offended. 

Jesus,  who  had  already  warned  Peter 
that  Satan  sought  to  have  him,  that  he  might  sift 
him  as  wheat  (Lk  22  31;  but  "I  made  supplica- 
tion for  thee,"  etc),  now  told  him  that  before  the 
cock  should  crow,  he  would  thrice  deny  Him.  Peter 
stoutly  miuntained  that  he  would  die  rather  than 
be  guilty  of  so  base  an  act — so  little  did  he  or  the 
others  (Mt  36  36;  Mk  14  31)  know  themselvesi 
The  enismatic  words  in  Lk  22  36  about  taking 
scrip  and  sword  point  metaphorically  to  the  need, 
in  the  times  that  were  coming  upon  them,  of  every 
lawfiil  means  of  provision  and  self-defence;  the 
succeedic^  words  show  that  "sword"  is  not  intended 
to  be  taken  literally  (ver  38). 

Descending  to  the  valley,  Jesus  and  His  disciples, 
crossing  the  brook  Kidron  ("of  the  cedars")*  en- 
tered the  "garden"  (Jn)  known  as 
S.  Geth-  Gethaemane  ("oil-press"),  at  the  foot 
semane—  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Here  took 
tiie  Betrayal  place  tiie  agony,  which  is  the  proper 
and  Arrest  commencement  of  the  Pasnon,  the 
(Mt  26:8&-  betrayal  by  Judas  and  the  arrest  of 
66;  Hk  14:  Jesus. 

82-62;  Lk  During  the  evening  the  thoughts  of 
22:89-63;  Jeaus  had  been  occupied  mainly  with 
Jn  18:1-12)  His  disciples;  now  that  the  hour  had 
come  wlwn  the  things  predicted  ctm- 
ceming  Him  should  have  fulfilment  (Lk  23  37: 
"your  xtour,  and  the  pow^  of  darkness,"  ver  53)^  it 
was  inevitable  that  mind  and  spirit 
a)  Agony  should  concentrate  on  the  awful  bodily 
in  the  and  mental  sufferings  that  lay  before 
Garden  Him.  It  was  not  the  thought  of  physi- 
cal suffering  alone— from  that  also  the 
pure  and  sensiUve  humanity  of  Jesus  shrank  with 
natural  horroi^but  death  to  Hhn,  the  Holy  One 
and  Prince  of  Life,  had  an  indescribably  hateful 
character  as  a  hostile  power  in  humanity,  due  to 
the  judgment  of  God  on  edn,  and  now  descending 
upon  Sum  tlirough  the  workings  of  the  vilest  of 
human  passions  in  the  religious  heads  of  His  nation. 
What  anguish  to  such  an  One,  filled  with  love  and 
the  desire  to  save,  to  feel  Himself  rejected,  betrayed, 
deserted,  doomed  to  a  malefactor's  cross— alone, 
yet  not  alone,  for  the  Father  was  with  Him!  (Jn 
16  32).  The  burden  on  His  spirit  when  He  reached 
Gethsemane  was  already,  as  the  language  used 
shows,  all  but  xmendurable — "amased,  "sore 
troubled,"  "N^  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even 
unto  death"_(Mk).  There,  bidding  the  other  dis- 
ciples wait.  He  took  with  Him  Peter,  and  James, 
and  John,  and  withdrew  into  the  recesses  of  the 
garden.  Leaving  these  also  a  little  behind.  He  sank 
on  the  ground  in  aolitary  "agony"  (Lk),  and  "with 
strong  cryii^  and  tears  (He  6  7),  poured  out  His 
soul  in  earnest  supplication  to  His  Father.  "Let 
this  cup  pass  away  from  me" — it  could  not  be,  but 
thus  the  revulsion  of  His  nature  was  expressed — 
"howbeit  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt." 
The  passage  in  Lk  (22  44),  "His  sweat  became  as 
it  were  great  drops  of  blood,"  etc,  though  omitted 
in  certain  MSS,  doubtless  preserves  a  genuine  trait. 
Returning  to  the  three.  He  found  them  overpowered 
with  sleep : '  even  the  support  of  their  wakeful  sym- 
pathy was  denied  Him!  "Watch  and  pray,"  He 
gently  admonished  them,  "that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation."  A  second  and  third  time  the  same 
thing  happened — wrestliiw  with  God  on  His  part, 
sleep  on  theirs,  till,  with  Divine  strengthening  (Lk 
23  41),  victory  was  attained,  and  calm  restored. 
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"Sleep  on  now,"  He  BEud  to  His  disaplea  (the  crisis 
is  past;  your  nelp  can  avail  no  more):  "Arisef  let 
us  be  going"  (the  future  has  to  be  faced;  the  be- 
trayer IS  at  hand.  See  the  remarkable  sermon  of 
F.  W.  Robertson,  II,  sermon  22). 

The  crisis  had  indeed  arrived.  Throu^  the  dark- 
ness, even  as  Jesus  spoke,  was  seen  flashing  the  light 
of  torcnes  and  lanterns,  revealing  a 
b)  Betrayal  mingled  company  of  armed  men — 
hj  Judas—  Rom  addiers,  temple  officers  (Jn), 
Jestts  others — sent  by  the  chief  priests. 
Arrested      scribra  and  elders,  to  apprehend  Jesus. 

Their  guide  was  Judas.  It  had  been 
found  impracticable  to  lay  hands  on  Jesus  in  public, 
but  Judas  knew  this  retreat  (Jn  IS  2),  and  had 
arranged,  by  an  act  of  dastardly  treachery,  to  en- 
able them  to  effect  the  capture  in  privacy.  The 
sign  was  to  be  a  kiss.  With  an  affectation  of  friend- 
ship, onhr  possible  to  one  into  whose  heart  the  devil 
had  tnUy  entered  (Lk  22  3;  Jn  IS  27),  Judas 
advanced,  and  hailing  Jeaus  as  "Master,"  enuavely 
kissed  Him  (Mt  26  49;  Mk  14  45m).  Jesus  had 
asked,  "Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss?" 
(Lk) ;  now  He  said,  "Friend,  do  that  for  which  thou 
art  come"  (Mt).  The  soldiers  essayed  to  take  Jesus, 
but  on  their  first  approach,  driven  back  as  by  a 
supernatural  power,  they  fell  to  the  ground  (Jn). 
A  proof  thus  ^ven  of  tlw  voluntaiiness  of  His  sur- 
render (cf  Mt  26  53:  "Thinkest  thou  Uiat  I  cannot 
beseech  my  Father,"  etc),  Jesus,  remarking  only 
on  the  iniquity  of  secret  violence  when  every  day 
they  had  opportunity  to  take  Him  in  the  temi>le, 
submitted  to  be  seized  and  bound.  At  this  point 
Peter,  with  characteristic  impetuouty,  remember- 
ing, perhaps,  his  pledge  to  die,  if  need  be,  with  Jesus, 
drew  a  sword,  and  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  the  high 

Eriest's  servant,  Malchus  (Jn  gives  the  niunes).  If 
e  thought  his  deed  justified  by  what  Jesus  had 
earlier  said  about  "swoids"  (Lk  23  36.38),  he  was 
speedily  tmdeceived  by  Jesus'  rebuke  (Mt  26  52; 
Jn  18  II).  and  by  His  healing  of  the  ear  (Lk;  the 
last  miracle  of  Jesus  before  His  death).  How  little 
this  flicker  of  impulave  boldness  meant  is  shown 
by  Uie  general  panic  that  immediately  followed. 
"AU  the  disciples,"  itisrelated,  "left  him,  and  fled" 
(Mt,  Mk).  Mk  tells  of  a  young  man  who  had  come 
upon  the  scene  with  onlv  a  linen  cloth  oast  about 
his  naked  body,  and  who  fled,  leaving  the  eloth 
behind  (14  5L52).  Not  impn>bably  the  young  man 
was  Mark  himself. 

It  would  be  about  midnight  when  Jesus  was  ar- 
rested, and  He  was  at  onceliurried  to  the  house  of 
Cfuaphas,  the  high  priest,  where  in 
4.  Trial  expectation  of  the  capture,  a  company 
before  the  of  chief  priests,  scrioes  and  elders — 
Sanhedrin  members  of  the  Sanhedrin — were  al- 
(Ut  20:67-  ready  assembled,  ^re  the  SxeA  stage 
76;  27:1-    in  the  trial  of  Jesus  took  place. 

n'm^iK^*  Uoal  and  eonititutional  Qwtiona 

OS-Ta,  10.  connected  with  the  trial  of  Jesiu  are  con- 
1:  Lk  22:  dderedlntheart.onJEBu«CB8iST,ABBKHT 
KA-TI  •  Tn  AMD  Thial  of:  see  also  Dr.  Tajdor  lunes, 
?B  io'rii  Trial  of  Jetua  Chriit;  on  the  powers 

10:u-^f,  of  the  Suihediin,  see  Sanbbdbin.  and  cf 
cf  Acts  Schtlrer,  Jewi$h  PeopU,  etc,  II,  1,  pp.  163  ff. 

1  •  111  10^  There  seems  little  doubt  that,  while  certain 
£.iM,t.9j  Judicial  forma  wm«  observed,  Uie  trtal  wu 
lUegkl  Id  nearly  every  particular.  The 
amat  Itaelf  was  arbitrary,  aa  not  founded  on  aur  formal 
accusation  (the  Sanhedrin,  howevcH-,  seems  to  have  ar- 
rogated to  Itself  powers  of  this  kind;  cf  Acta  4  1  ff): 
but  the  night  aeaafon,  lack  (rf  definite  charge,  search  f<w 
teatlmony,  interrogation  of  accused,  haste. In  condem- 
nation, were  unquesUonablr  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
estabUahed  rules  ot  Jewish  Judicial  procedure  in  such 
cases.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  death  of  Jesus  had 
already  been  decided  on  by  the  heads  of  the  Sanhediin,  so 
that  the  trial  was  wholly  a  means  to  a  foregone  condudon. 
On  the  historical  side,  owtaln  dlfflcultlee  arise.  Jn  seems 
to  make  the  first  Interrogation  of  Jesus  talce  place  before 
Annas,  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas  (on  Annas,  see  I>dow; 
^fcnng*'  depoaed  16  years  lietore,  be  retained,  in  reality. 


all  the  dignity  and  influence  of  tbe  hlgh-prlesthood ;  cf  Ue 

?2:  Acts  4  6);  after  which  He  is  sent  to  Caiaphas  (Jn 
8  13.14.1»-24).  The  narrative  Is  aimpUfled  If  dfther  (1) 
vs  19-23  ore  regarded  as  a  preliminary  interrogatory  by 
Annas  till  mattws  were  prepared  tor  the  anaignmmt 
before  Caiaphas:  or  (2)  rer  241s  taken  as  retrospective  (In 
the  sense  of  "had  sent,"  as  in  AV),  and  the  interrogatioa 
is  Included  in  the  trial  by  Oalaphas  (cf  ver  10:  "ttiehlgji 
prleat").  Annas  and  ualapbas  may  be  presumed  from 
the  account  of  Peter's  detiiala  to  have  occupied  the  same 
ofSdal  residence;  else  Annaa  was  present  on  this  night  to 
be  In  readiness  for  the  trial.  The  frequently  occurring 
term  "chief  priests"  denotea  the  high  prieste,  with  those 
who  had  formerly  held  this  rank,  and  members  of  their 
families  (cf  SchUrw,  op.  cit.,  203  ff).  They  formed,  with 
the  soribes,  the  most  important  element  in  the  Sanhedrin, 

F^t  Jesus  was  led  before  Annas,  then  by  him, 
after  a  brief  interview,  was  transferred,  still  bound, 

to  Caiaphas.  Annas  had  been  de> 
a)  Before  posed,  as  above  noticed,  much  earlier 
Annas  and  (15  AI>),  but  still  retained  the  name 
Caiarimff-—  and  through  his  sons  and  relations,  as 
the  Unjust  long  as  he  lived,  exercised  much  of  the 
Judgment    authority  of  hi^  priest.    Like  all 

those  holding  this  high  office,  he  and 
Caiaphas  were  Sadducees.  Annas — if  he  is  the 
questioner  in  Jn  18  19-23 — asked  Jesus  concern- 
ing His  disciples  and  His  teaching.  Such  interroga- 
tion was  unlawful,  the  duty  of  the  accuser,  in  Jewish 
law,  being  to  produce  witnesses:  properly,  there* 
fore,  Jesus  referred  him  to  His  public  teaching  in  the 
tempte,  and  bade  him  ask  ^oee  who  heard  Him 
there.  An  officer  standing  by  struck  Jesus  with 
his  hand  for  so  speaking:  an  mdignity  which  Jesus 
endured  with  meek  remonstrance  (vs  22.23). 

(1)  An  iUegcd  aeaaion. — Meanwhile  a  company 
of  ihe  Sanhedrin  had  assembled  (23  sufficed  fen-  a 
quorum),  and  Jesus  was  brouf^t  before  this  tri- 
bunal, which  was  presicM  over  by  Caiaphas.  A 
hurried  search  had  been  made  for  witnesses  (this, 
like  the  night  aesrion,  was  ill^al),  but  even  the 
suborned  t^timony  thus  obtained  ("false  witne^es") 
was  found  useless  for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
constructively  or  directly,  a  charge  of  blasphemy 
against  Jesus.  At  length  two  witnesses  were  pro* 
duced  who  gave  a  garbled  version  of  the  early  saying 
of  Jesus  (Jn  2  19)  about  destroying  the  temple 
and  rebuildinp  it  in  three  days.  To  speak  against 
tiie  temple  might  be  construed  as  speaking  against 
God  (cf  Mt  28  16.21;  Acta  6  13.14),  butliere  too 
the  witnesses  broke  down  throi^h  lack  of  f^ree- 
ment.  At  all  costs,  however,  must  Jesus  be  con- 
demned: the  unprecedented  course  therefore  was 
taken  of  seeking  a  conviction  from  the  mouth  of  the 
accused  Himddu.  Riang  from  his  seat,  the  hif^ 
priest  adiuied  Jeaus  bv  the  living  Qod  to  tell  them 
whether  He  was  the  CSirist,  the  Son  of  God  (in  Mk, 
"Son  of  the  Blessed").  In  using  this  title,  Caiaphas 
had  evidently  in  view,  as  in  Jn  6  18;  10  33,  a 
claim  to  eqiuuity  with  God.  The  supreme  moment 
had  come,  and  Jesus  did  not  falter  in  His  reply: 
"Thou  hast  said."  Then,  identifying  Himself  with 
the  Son  of  Man  in  Daniel's  vision  (7  13.14),  He  sol- 
emnly added,  "Henceforth  (from  His  resurrection 
on}  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ntting  at  the  mgjat 
hand  of  Power,  and  coming  on  the  cloucb  of  heaven." 
It  was  enough.  Witiiout  even  the  pretense  of  in- 
quiry into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  claim,  the 
nigh  priest  rent  his  garments,  exclaiming,  "He  hath 
spoken  blasphemy,  and  by  assent  of  all  Jesus  was 
adjudged  worthy  of  death.  Abuse  and  insult  fol- 
lowed. The  minions  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  per- 
mitted to  spit  on  the  condemned  One,  smite  Him, 
blindfold  and  mock  Him,  sayii^  "Prophesy  unto 
us,thouCfazi8t:  who  b  he  tiiat  struck  tiiee?"  Then, 
with  further  blows.  He  was  led  away  (Mt  26  68). 

(2)  A  morning  etmfrmation.—T:o  pve  color  ot 
judidal  sanction  to  Uiese  tumultuous  and  wholly 
irregular  night  proceedings,  a  more  formal  meeting 
of  Uie  Saubedrm  was  ctmvened  as  oooa  as  day 
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haddawned  (Mt  27  1;  Mk  16  1;  Lk  22  66-71). 
Probably  the  irrecuUrities  were  held  to  be  excused 
by  the  urgency  <h  the  ocoaaon  and  the  sdemnities 
«  ibs  feast.  Jesus  was  afsain  brought  forward; 
new  questions  were  put  which  He  declined  to  an- 
swer. Possibly  a  new  avowal  of  His  Mes^ahship 
was  made  (more  probably  Luke  includes  in  this  scene, 
the  only  one  he  records,  some  of  the  particulars  of 
the  earlier  proceedings).  The  judgment  of  the  past 
nisht  was  confirmed. 

While  this  greatest  moral  tragedy  of  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Jesus  was  in  procesB,  a  leaser,  but 

still  awful,  tragedy  in  the  history  of  a 
h)  The  soul  was  being  enacted  in  the  court 
Threefold  of  the  same  building  (from  this  the 
Denial        chamber  in  which  the  Sauhedrin  sat 

was  risible),  in  the  threefold  denial  of 
his  Master  by  the  apostle  Peter.  Peter,  who  bad 
followed  "afar  off"  (Lk),  had  gained  access  to  the 
court  through  an  unnamed  disciple,  whom  It  is  easy 
to  identify  with  John  (Jn  18  15).  Aa  he  stood 
wanninK  himself  at  a  fire  whidi  bad  been  kindled, 
the  miud  who  bad  admitted  them  (Jn),  gazii^  atten- 
tively at  Peter,  said  boldly,  "Thou  also  wast  with 
Jesus  the  Galilean"  (Mt  26  69).  Unnerved,  and 
affrighted  by  his  surroundings,  Peter  took  the  readi- 
est mode  of  escape  in  denial.  "I  know  him  not." 
His  heart  must  have  simk  within  him  as  he  framed 
the  words,  and  the  crowing  of  a  cock  at  tiie  moment 
(Mk— poiu^  an  hour  aftw  midnight),  reminding 
him  of  his  Master's  wamii^,  completed  his  dis- 
comfiture. Guiltily  he  withdrew  to  the  porch,  only 
a  little  after  to  be  accosted  by  another  (the  maid 
had  spoken  to  her  neighbors,  Mk),  with  the  same 
charge.  More  afraid  than  ever,  he  declared  again, 
"I  know  not  this  man."  and,  seeing  he  was  not  be- 
lieved, strengthened  tne  denial  with  an  oath.  Yet 
a  third  time^  an  hour  later,  a  bystander  (or  sev^al, 
Mk),  tiiis  time  founding  on  his  Galilmn  speech, 
mmounced,  "Of  a  tirutn  thou  art  one  of  tnem." 
Peterj  to  clear  himsdf ,  cursed  and  swore,  anew  dis- 
claimmg  knowledge  of  his  Ix>rd.  To  this  depth 
had  the  boastful  apostle  fallen — as  low,  it  might 
seem,  aa  Judas!  But  there  was  a  difference.  As 
Peter  ^ke  the  cock  again  crew— /Ae  cockcrow 
which  gives  its  form  to  three  of  the  narratives  (Mk 
alone  mentions  the  double  cockcrowing).  At  the 
aame  instant,  taiha  from  within,  or  as  lu  waa  being 
led  fortik,  Jesus  turned  and  looked  on  ISia  ening 
disciple.  That  look — so  full  of  pity,  sorrow,  re- 
proach— could  never  be  forgotten!  Its  effect  was 
instantaneous:  "Peter  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly." 

Peter's  heartfelt  repentance  has  its  count<  jrfoU 
in  the  remorse  of  Judas,  which,  bitter  as  it  also  was, 

cannot  receive  the  nobler  name.  First, 
c)  Remorse  Judas  sought  to  return  the  30  shekels 
and  Suicide  paid  him  as  the  price  of  blood  ("I  be-, 
of  Judas     tn^ed  innocent  olood");  then,  when 

callously  rebuffed  by  the  priests  and 
elders,  he  0ung  down  the  accursed  money  in  the 
Banctuary,  and  went  and  handed  himself.  Mt  and 
Acta  seem  to  follow  sUghtly  divergent  traditions  as 
to  his  end  and  the  purchase  of  the  potter's  field. 
The  underlying  facta  probably  are  that  the  priests 
mpUed  the  money,  which  they  could  not  put  into 
the  treaaury  (Mt),  to  the  purchase  of  tne  6eld, 
where,  either  b^ore  or  after  the  purchase,  Judaa 
destroyed  himself  (Acts:  Tailing  and  bursting  asun- 
der), aaagmng  it  as  a  place  to  bury  strangers  in. 
Its  conn^ion  with  Judas  is  attested  by  its  name, 
"Akeldama,"  "the  field  of  blood." 

The  Jews  might  condemn,  but  they  had  no  power 
to  execute  sentence  of  death  (Jn  18  31).  This 
power  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans, 
and  was  now  vested  in  the  Rom  govranor.  The 
procuratOT  of  Judaea  was  Pontius  Pilate,  a  man  hated 
Dy  the  Jews  (txr  hla  ruthleea  tyranny  (see  Piutb), 


yet,  as  the  Gospels  show  him,  not  without  a  sense 
of  right,  but  vacillating  and  weak-willed  in  face 
of  mob  cl&mor,  and  risk  to  his  own  in- 
6.  Trial  tearesta.  His  residence  in  Jems  ("Prae- 
before  torium,"  ERV  "palace")  was  probably 
Pilate  (Mt  Herod's  former  palace  (thus  SchUrer, 
27:2.11-  G.  A.  Smith,  etc),  on  the  tesselated 
81;  Hkl6:  pavement  (Jn  19  13)  in  the  semidi^ 


1-30;  Lk 
28:1-26; 
In  18:28- 
):  19: 
1-16) 


cular  front  of  which  was  iilaced  the 
tribunal  ibima)  from  which  judgments 

in  18:28-  were  delivered.   It  was  to  this  place 
0;  19:       Jesus  was  now  brought.   The  evmts 
took  pktoe  when  it  was  "earfy"  (Jn  18 
28),  probably  between  6  and  7  AM  (cf 
19  14,  Rom  computation). 

Jeeus  was  taken  within  the  Praetorium,  but  His 
accusers  were  too  scrupulous  about  defilement  at 
the  Passover  festival  (Jn  18  28)  to 
a)  Attitude  enter  the  building.  Pilate  therefore 
of  the  came  out  to  hear  their  accusation. 
Accoaera  They  would  fun  have  had  him  endorse 
their  condemnation  without '  f tn*ther 
inquii^,  but  this  he  would  not  do.  They  would  not 
have  It  that  it  was  a  simple  question  of  their  law, 
yet  had  to  justify  their  demand  for  a  death  sentence 
(ver  31).  They  based,  therefore,  on  the  allied 
revolutionary  character  of  Christ's  teacbii^.  His 
forbiddii^  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  (a  false  chaige). 
His  claim  to  be  a  king  (Lk  28  2.5),  to  all  which 
charges  Jesus  answered  not  a  word  (Mk  18  3.5). 
At  ft  later  stage,  after  Pilate,  who  knew  very  wdl 
that  no  mere  seutiou  a^inst  the  Rom  power  had 
called  forth  all  this  passion  (witness  the  choice  of 
Barabbas),  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  found 
no  crime  in  Jesus  (Mk  IB  14;  Lk  23  4.14.22;  Jn 
18  38;  19  4.6),  the  real  spring  of  their  action  was 
laid  bare:  "We  have  a  law,  and  by  that  law  he 
ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of 
God"  (Jn  19  7).  When  it  was  seen  how  this 
declaration  made  Pilate  only  t^e  more  unwillhig 
to  yield  to  their  rage,  return  was  made  to  the  poUti- 
cal  motive,  now  in  the  form  of  personal  threat:  "If 
thou  release  this  man,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend" 
(ver  12).  This  was  Pilate's  weak  point,  and  the 
Jews  knew  it.  The  clamor  grew  ever  louder,  "Cru- 
cify him,  crucify  him."  Hate  of  Jesus  and  national 
d^radation  could  go  no  farther  than  in  the  cry, 
"We  have  no  king  but  Caeaar"  (ver  15). 

IMlate  was  from  the  first  imiaeaaed  with  the  inno- 
cence of  Jesus,  and  was  aiaoere^  anxious,  as  his 
actions  showed,  to  save  Him  from  the 
h)  The  terrible  and  ignominious  death  His 
Attitude  (rf  implacable  enemies  were  bent  on  in- 
Pilate  flicting  upon  Him.  His  crime  was 
that,  as  Rom  judge,  he  finally,  against 
his  own  convictions,  tiirou^  fear  of  a  charge  of  dis- 
loyaJty  to  Caesar,  yielded  up  to  torture  and  death 
One  whom  he  had  pronounced  guiltiess,  to  gratify 
the  brutal  pasfflons  of  a  mob.  By  Pilate's  own  ad- 
missions, (Jhrist's  death  was,  not  a  punishment  for 
any  crime,  but  a  judicial  murder.  First,  through 
pnvate  examination,  Pilate  satisfied  himself  that 
the  kingship  Jesus  claimed  ("Thou  sayest")  carried 
with  it  no  danger  to  the  throne  of  Caesar.  Jesus 
was  a  king  indeed,  but  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world:  was  not,  uke  earthly  kingdoms,  supported 
by  violence;  was  founded  on  the  ti^th,  and  gathered 
its  subjects  from  those  that  received  the  txiUh  (Jn 
18  36.37).  The  indifference  to  the  name  of  truth 
which  the  jaded  mind  of  Pilate  confessed  ("What  is 
truth?")  could  not  hide  from  him  the  nobility  of 
soul  of  the  Holy  One  who  stood  before  him.  He 
declared  publicly,  "I  find  no  fault  in  this  man,"  and 
tho^ter  sought  means  of  saving  Him,  at  least  ctf 
shifting  the  reqionmbility  of  Hia  cwulemnation  fran 
himaelT  to  othns. 
(1)  Jeaua  aent  to  Herod. — Hearing  in  the  clamor 
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round  the  judgment  seat  that  Jraua  was  a  Galilean, 
Mid  remembcning  that  Herod  Antipas,  who  had 
jurisdiction  in  that  re^on,  was  in  the  city,  Pilate's 
tiret  e:qpedient  was  to  send  Jesus  to  Herod,  to  be 
examined  by  him  (Lk  23  6-11).  This  act  of  cour- 
tesy had  the  effect  of  making  Herod  and  Pilate, 
who  had  been  at  enmity,  again  friends  (ver  12): 
otherwise  it  failed  of  its  wiect.  Herod  was  ^eaeed 
enough  to  see  One  he  had  so  otiea  beard  about — 
even  thou^t  in  his  ffippancy  that  a  miracle  might 
be  done  by  Him — but  when  Jesus,  in  presence  of 
"that  fox"  (Lk  13  32),  refused  to  open  His  mouth 
in  answer  to  the  accusations  heaped  upon  Him, 
Herod,  with  his  aoldiera,  turned  the  matter  into 
jest,  by  clothing  Jesus  in  gorgeous  apparel,  and 
sending  Him  back  as  a  mock-king  to  Pilate. 

i2p^Not  ikv  num,  but  Borafrbos."— Pilate's  next 
tiiought  was  to  release  Jesus  in  pursuanoe  of  a  Jev- 
i^  custom  of  setting  free  a  prisoner  at  the  feast, 
and  to  this  end,  having  again  protested  that  no  fault 
had  been  found,  in  Him,  offered  the  people  the  choice 
between  Jesus  and  a  notorious  robber  and  murderer 
called  Barabbas,  then  in  prison.  Just  then,  as  he 
sat  on  the  judgment  seat,  a  message  from  his  wife 
regarding  a  dream  she  had  ("Have  thou  nothii%  to 
do  with  that  riditeouB  man,"  Mt  ST  19)  must 
strongly  have  imuenced  his  suposlitious  mind. 
FUate  could  hardly  have  conceived  that  the  multi- 
tude would  jnefer  a  murderer  to  One  so  good  and 
pure;  but,  insti^ted  by  the  priests,  they  perpe- 
trated even  this  mfamy,  shouUng  for  the  xeieaae  of 
Barabbas  and  the  crucinxion  of  Jesus. 

(3)  "Ecce  Homo." — Pilate's  weakness  now  b^an 
to  reveal  itself.  He  proposed  to '  'chastise' '  (scourge) 
Jesus-^hy  "chaBtise,"^  if  He  was  imiooait?-Hl)ea 
release  Bha,  But  wis  compromise,  as  was  to  be 
anticipated,  only  whetted  the  eagemen  for  blood, 
and  the  cries  grew  ever  louder,  "Crucify  him.' 
Pilate,  however,  as  if  yieldiiu  to  the  storm,  did 
deliver  Jesus  to  be  scourged  Scourging— a  f^u^ul 
infliction— preceded  crucifixion),  the  cruelty  being 
aggravated  hy^  the  maltreatment  of  the  soldiers, 
w£o,  outstripping  former  mockeries,  put  on  His  head 
a  carown  of  Uioms,  amwed  Him  in  a  purple  robe, 
aiul  rained  blows  upon  His  bleedincfaoe  aiid  form. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  design  of  Pilate  to  awake 
inty,  for  once  a^un  he  bnmf^t  Jesus  forth,  and  in 
this  affecting  guise,  with  new  attestetion  of  His  in- 
nocence, presented  Him  to  the  people  in  the  words, 
"Behold,  the  manl"  (Jn  19  5).  How  hideous  the 
mockery,  at  once  to  declare  of  such  an  one,  "I  find 
no  crime  in  him,"  and  to  exhibit  Him  to  the  crowd 
tiiuB  shamefully  abused  I  No  pity  dwelt  in  these 
hearts,  however,  and  the  shouts  oecame  still  an- 
grier, "Crucify  him." 

(4)  A  lagt  appeal— PUate  yields. — The  words  of 
the  leaders,  "He  made  himself  the  Son  of  God," 
spoken  as  a  reason  for  putting  Jesus  to  death  (Jn 
19  7),  struck  a  new  fear  mto  the  heart  of  Pilate.  It 
led  lum  again  to  enter  the  Praetorium,  and  inquire 
of  this  strange  prisoner,  unlike  any  he  lud  ever  seen, 
"Whence  art  Uu>u7"  Jesus  was  alent  "Knowest 
Hum  not,"  asked  Pilate,  "that  I  have  power  to  re- 
lease thee,  and  have  power  to  crucify  thee?"  Jesus 
answered  only  that  he,  Pilate,  had  no  power  over 
Him  at  all  save  what  was  given  him  of  God;  the- 
greater  therefore  was  the  crime  of  those  who  had 
subjected  Him  to  this  abuse  of  Divinely  given  power. 
AgEun  Pilate  went  out  and  sou^t  to  release  Him, 
but  was  met  by  the  fierce  cries  tiiat  foreboded  oom- 
plajnt  to  Caesar  (Jn  19  12).  A  tumult  seemed 
imminent,  and  IHIate  succumbed.  Here  probably 
(though  possibly  after  the  choice  of  Barabbas)  is  to 
be  placed  the  washing  of  his  hands  by  Pilate-^a 
vain  disclumii^  of  his  responsibility — recorded  in 
Mt  37  24,  and  the  awful  answer  of  the  people,  "His 
blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children"  (ver  25). 


Pilate  now  ascends  tiie  judgment  seat,  and,  fully 
conscious  of  the  iniquity  of  his  procedure,  intmounees 
the  formal  sentence  wmch  dooms  Jesus  to  the  cross. 
The  trial  over.  Jesus  is  led  figfiin  into  the  Praeto- 
rium, where  the  cruel  mockmr  of  the  soldiers  is 
resumed  in  intenofied  form.  The  l^ly  One,  thorn- 
crowned,  clad  in  purple,  a  reed  thrust  into  His 
hand,  is  placed  at  tba  merey  of  the  whole  band, 
who  bow  the  knee  in  ridicule  befcne  Him  ("Hail, 
King  of  the  Jews"))  spit  upon  Him  in  contempt, 
smite  Him  on  the  head  with  the  reed  (Mt,  Mk). 
Then,  stripped  of  the  robe,  His  own  garmeate  are 
put  on  Him,  in  preparation  for  the  end. 

In  all  this  hideous  scene  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and 
undeserved  suffering,  the  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  bearing  ot  Jesus  is  the  absolute 
e)  Th»  calmness,  mmity  and  meekness  with 
Attitnde  which  He  eiuures  the  heaviest  wnmsB 
ot  Jesus  and  insults  put  upon  Km.  Tlie  pic- 
ture in  Isa  08  7.8  is  startling  in  ite 
fidelity:  "When  he  was  afflicted  he  opened  not  his 
mouth;  as  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter,  and 
as  a  sheep  that  before  ite  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he 
opened  not  his  mouth.  By  oppression  ana  judg- 
ment he  was  taken  away,"  ete.  There  is  no  return 
o£  the  perturbatiw  ca  Gethsemane.  As  if  the 
strength  w<m  there  had  raised  Him  into  a  peace 
that  nothing  could  shake^  He  passed  through  the 
frightful  i^yucal  exhaustion,  mental  strain,  agony 
of  scourging,  suffering  from  wounds  and  blows,  of 
that  terrible  night  and  morning,  with  unbroken 
fortitude  and  unembittered  spirit.  Not  a  word  of 
complaint  passes  His  lipsi  He  makes  no  reply  to 
accusations:  when  revued,  He  reviles  not  again; 
He  takes  all  with  submismon,  as  part  of  the  cup  the 
Father  has  (pven  Him  to  dnnk.  It  is  a  spectacle 
to  move  the  stoniest  heart.  Well  to  remember  that 
it  is  the  world's  sin,  in  which  all  share,  that  mingled 
the  bitter  draught  I 

III.  77k«  Cnictfucion  anJ  BariaL — Crucifixion  was 
the  form  of  punishment  reserved  by  the  Romans 
for  slaves,  foreigners  and  the  vilest 
I.  The  criminals,  and  could  not  be  inflicted 
Cmdflzlon  an  a  Rom  citisen.  Vfx&  ite  prolonged 
(Ht  87:31-  and  exeruciatwg  torture,  it  was  the 
66;  iSk  16:  most  agonizing  and  ignominious  death 
20-41;  Lk  which  the  cruelty  of  a  cruel  age  could 
23:36-49;    devise.   Jewish  law  knew  nothing  of 

in  19:  it  (the  lianging  on  a  tree'  of  Dt  21  22. 
6-87)  23,  was  after  death:  cf  Gal  S  13),  yet 
to  it  the  Jewish  leaders  hounded  Iiute 
on  to  doom  their  Messiah.  The  cross  was  no  doubt 
of  the  usual  Rom  shape  (see  Cboss).  The  site  of 
Golgotha,  "the  place  of  a  skull"  (in  Lk  "Calvary," 
the  Latimsed  form),  is  quite  uncertain.  It  m^  have 
been  a  slight  mound  resembling  a  skull  (thus  pAeyer, 
Lutbardt,  Godet,  etc),  but  this  is  not  known.  It 
is  only  plain  that  it  was  outside  the  wall,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city  (see  note  below  on 
sepulcher).  The  time  of  the  crucifixion  was  about 
9  AM  (Mk  16  25).  The  day  (Friday)  was  the 
"preparation"  for  the  Sabbath  of  the  Passover  week 
(Mt,Mk,Lk;  cf  Jn  19  14.31). 

It  was  part  of  the  torment  of  the  victim  of  this 
hmriUe  sentence  that  he  had  to  bear  his  own  cross 
(according  to  some  only  the  palUnt- 
a)  On  the    lum,  or  transverse  beam)  to  the  place 
Way  of  execution.   As  Jesus,  staggering, 

possibly  funting,  under  this  mirdoi, 
passed  out  of  the  gate,  a  strange-  coming  from  tlie 
country,  Simon,  a  man  of  Cyrene,  was  laid  hold  of. 
and  compelled  to  carry  the  cross  (such  an  one  would 
not  be  punctilious  about  rabbinical  rules  of  travel, 
especially  as  it  was  not  the  regular  Sabbath).  Jesua. 
however,  was  not  wholly  unpitied.  In  the  crowd 
following  Him  were  some  women  of  Jems,  who  be- 
wailed and  lamented  Him.   The  Lord,  turning^ 
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bade  theae  weep,  not  for  Him,  but  for  themselves 
and  far  tbtaae  children.  "If  they  do  these  thinga  in 
the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?'' (Lk 
28  27-31). 

Golgotha  being  reached,  the  cruci&don  at  once 
took  place  under  the  care  of  a  centurion  and  a 
quaternion  of  soldiers.  With  ruthless 
b)  Between  blows,  hands  and  feet  were  nailed  to 
the  Thierea  the  wood,  then  the  cross  was  reared 
— the  (the  perpouUcular  part  may,  as  some 

Superscrip-  think,  luve  first  beoi  {Placed  in  poei- 
tion — the  tion).  As  if  to  emphanie,  from  Pilate's 
Seamleaa  point  of  view,  the  irony  of  the  pro- 
Kobe  ceedings,  two  robbers  were  crucified 
with  Jesus,  on  right  and  left,  an  unde- 
signed fulfilment  of  prophecy  (Isa  58  12).  It  was 
doubtless  when  being  raised  upon  the  cross  that 
Jesus  utt^ed  the  touching  prayer— His  1st  word 
oa  the  cross  (its  grauiueneas  need  not  be  queatkmed, 
thou^  scKne  ancient  MSB  omit) — "Father,  for^ 
pve  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do"  (Lk). 
Above  His  head,  according  to  custom,  was  placed 
a  tablet  with  His  accusation,  written  in  three  lan- 
guages, Heb,  Gr  and  Lat.  The  diief  priests  took 
offence  at  the  form,  "This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews," 
and  wished  the  words  changed  to,  '^e  said,  I  am 
King,"  etc,  but  Pilate  curt^^  dismissed  tbdr  com- 
plaint: "What  I  have  writtoi  I  have  written'*  (Jn). 
Whether  Jeaiis  still  wore  l^e  crown  of  thorns  is 
doubtful.  The  gannenta  of  the  Crucified  were  di- 
vided among  the  soldiers,  but  for  His  inner  garment, 
woven  without  seam,  they  cast  lots  (cf  Fb  23  18). 
A  drai^t  of  wine  mingled  with  an  opiate  (gall  or 
myrrh),  int^ded  to  dull  the  senses,  was  offered,  but 
reused. 

The  triumi^  of  Christ's  enemies  now  seemed  com- 
plete, and  thsit  glee  waa  oonespcHidingly  unre- 
strained. Their  victun's  heltueasness 
e)  The  was  to  them  a  disproof  of  His  claims. 
Mockinc —  Bailing,  and  wagnng  their  heads,  they 
the  Pern-  taunted  Him,  "If  thou  art  the  Son  of 
tent  Thief  God,  come  down  from  the  cross";  "He 
— Jesua  saved  others;  himself  he  cannot  save." 
and  His  At  first  the  robbers  who  were  crucified 
Mother  with  Him  (possibly  only  one)  joined  in 
this  reproach,  but  ere  long  there  was 
a  diange.  Hie  breast  of  one  of  the  malefactors 
opened  to  the  impr^edon  of  the  holiness  and  meek- 
ness of  Jeeus,  and  faith  took  the  place  of  scorn.  He 
rebuked  bia  neigUmr  for  reviling  One  who  had  "done 
nothing  amiss'Tthen,  addreemng  Jesus,  he  prayed: 
"Jesus,  remember  me  when  thou  oomest  in  thy 
kingdom."  The  reply  of  Jesus — His  2d  word  on 
the  cross — surpassed  what  even  the  penitent  in  these 
stranxe  circumstances  could  have  anticipated,  "To- 
day  snalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise"  (Lk).  A 
not  leea  touching  mcident  followed — perhaps  pre- 
ceded— this  rescue  (tf  a  soul  in  its  last  extremity. 
Standing  near  the  cross  was  a  group  of  holy  women, 
one  of  them  the  mother  of  Jesus  Hunself  (Jn  19  25: 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  Mary's  sister,  Mary  the 
wife  of  Clopas — some  identify  the  two  latter — Mary 
Maf^alene).  Mary,  whose  anguish  of  spirit  may 
be  una^ned,  was  supported  by  the  disciple  John. 
BdKdding  tiiem — His  3d  word  from  the  cross — ^Jesus 
tenderly  commended  His  mother  to  the  care  of 
John;  to  Mary.  "Woman,  behold,  thy  son";  to 
John,  "Behold,  tny  mother."  From  that  time  Mary 
dwelt  with  John. 

Three  hours  passed,  and  at  noon  mocking  was 
hushed  in  presence  of  a  startling  natural  change. 
The  sun's  I^t  failed  (Lk),  and  a  deep  darkness, 
hsUng  for  3  hours,  settled  over  the  land.  The  dark- 
ness was  preternatural  in  its  time  and  occasion, 
whatever  natural  agencies  may  have  been  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  earthquake  a  little  later  (Mt) 
would  be  due  to  the  aame  cauaea.  It  waa  as  if 


Nature  veiled  itself,  and  shuddered  at  the  eniomity 
of  the  crime  which  was  beii^  perpetrated.   But  the 
outer  gloom  was  only  the  symbol  of  a  yet 

d)  The  more  awful  darkness  that,  towud  the 
Great  close  of  this  period,  overspread  the  soul 
Darkness —  of  Jesus  Himself .  Who  shall  fathom  the 
the  of  depths  of  agony  that  lay  in  that  awful 
Desertion    cry— the  4tn  from  the  cross—that  burst 

loudly  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  "£H, 
Eli,  lamd  scAachthanV— "My  God,  My  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me"  (or.  didst  Uiou  Ux- 

sake  me?") — words  borrowea  from  Pa  22  1 1  It  was 
before  remarked  that  death  was  not  a  natural  event 
to  Jesus,  but  ever  had  in  it  to  His  mind  its  signifi- 
cance as  a  judgment  of  God  on  sin.  Here  it  was  not 
simply  death  that  He  experienced  in  its  most  cruel 
form,  but  death  bereft  of  the  sensible  comforts  of 
the  Father's  presence.  What  explanation  of  that 
mystery  can  be  found  which  does  not  take  into 
account  with  Isa  08  (cf  Jn  1  29)  His  character  as 
Sin-Bearer,  even  as  the  unbroken  trust  with  which 
in  His  loneliness  He  clin^  to  God  ("My  God")  may 
be  felt  to  have  in  it  the  element  of  atonement  f  On 
this,  however,  the  inesent  is  not  tlw  place  to  dwdl. 

The  end  was  now  very  near.  The  victim  of 
crucifixion  sometimes  lingered  on  in  his  agony  for 

days;  but  the  unexampled  strain  of 

e)  Last  body  and  mind  which  Jesus  had  under- 
Worda  and  gone  since  the  preceding  day'  brought 
Deafliftf  an  earlier  tmnmation  to  His  eaSet- 
JeauB         ings.   lif^t  was  returning,  and  vitti 

it  peace;  and  in  the  consciousness  that 
all  things  were  now  finished  (Jn  19  28),  Jesus  spoke 
again — the  5th  word — "I  tiiirst"  (Jn).  A  aponge 
fified  with  vinegar  was  raised  on  a  reed  to  His  lips, 
while  some  who  had  heard  His  earlier  words  {"Six, 
Eli,"  etc),  and  thou^t  He  called  for  Elijah,  said. 
"Let  us  see  whether  Elijah  cometh  to  save  him'' 
(Mt).  With  a  last  effort,  Jesus  cried  aloud — 6th 
and  memorable  word — "It  is  finished,"  then,  in 
a  final  utterance— the  7th:— commuided  ffia  sfnrit 
to  God:  "Father  into  thy  handa  I  commend  my 
spirit"  (Lk).  Following  on  this  word,  bowing  His 
head.  He  surrendered  Himself  to  death.  It  will  be 
seen  that  of  the  7  words  spoken  from  the  cross,  3 
are  preserved  by  Lk  alone  (lat,  2d,  7th),  3  by  Jn 
alone  (3d,  5th,  6th),  while  the  4th  cry  ("Sli.  Bli," 
etc)  occurs  only  in  Uie  first  2  evangelists  (Mt  and 
Mk,  however,  speak  of  Jesus  "crying  with  a  loud 
voice"  at  the  clode). 

Jesus  had  died;  the  malefactors  still  lived.  It 
was  now  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  de- 

ured  that  the  bodies  should  not  remain 
/)  The  upon  the  cross  on  the  approachii^ 
Shiear-  &bbath.  Permission  was  therefore 
Thrust —  obtfuned  from  Pilate  for  the  soldiers 
Earthquake  to  break  the  legs  of  the  crucified 
and  Rend-  ^ro^um),  and  so  hasten  death.  When 
ittg  of  die  it  was  discovered  that  Jesus  was 
Vttl  already  dead,  a  soldier,  possibly  to 

make  sure,  pierced  His  side  with  a 
spear,  and  John,  who  was  present,  notices  as  a  spe- 
cial fact  that  "there  came  out  blood  and  water"  (19 
34).  Whether  this  means,  as  Stroud  and  others 
have  contended,  that  Jesus  literally  died  of  rupture 
of  the  heart,  or  what  other  physiological  explana- 
tion may  be  given  of  the  phenomenon,  to  which  the 
apostle  elsewhere  attaches  a  symbolical  significance 
(1  Jn  6  6),  need  not  be  here  discussed  (see  Blood 
AND  Water).  This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
startling  and  aymbolically  significant  fact  attend- 
ing the  death  of  Jesus.  A  neat  darkness  had  pre- 
luded the  death;  now,  at  the  houf  of  His  expiry, 
the  veil  of  the  temple  (i.e.  of  the  inner  shrine)  was 
rent  from  top  to  bottom— surely  a  sign  that  the  way 
into  the  holiest  of  all  was  now  opened  for  mankind 
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(He  9  8.12) — and  a  great  earthquake  ahook  the 
dty  and  rent  the  rocks.  Mt  connecta  with  this  the 
statement  that  from  the  tombs  thus  opened  "many 
bodies  of  the  saints  ....  were  raised;  and  coming 
forth  out  of  the  tombs  after  his  resurrection  they 
entered  into  the  hol^  city  and  appeared  unto  many 
(S7  52.53).  There  is  nothing  in  itself  improbable, 
though  none  of  the  other  evangelists  mention  it, 
in  such  an  early  demonstration  being  given  of  what 
the  Lord's  death  and  resurrection  meant  for  be- 
lievers. In  other  ways  the  power  of  the  cross 
was  revealed.  A  dying  robber  had  been  won  to 
penitence;  now  the  centurion  who  commanded 
the  soldiers  was  brought  to  the  avowal,  "Truly 
this  was  the  Son  of  God"  (Mt.  Mk;  in  Lk,  "a 
righteous  man").  The  mood  of  the  crowd,  too, 
was  changed  since  the  morning;  thcQT  "returned, 
Bmitins  the^  breasts"  (Lk  23  48).  "Afar  off,'* 
speecluesB  with  sorrow,  stood  the  wMnen  who  had 
followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  with  other  friends  and 
disciples.  The  evangelists  name  Mary  Magda- 
l^e,  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  and  Joees, 
SEilome  (Mk),  and  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chusa, 
Herod's  steward  (Lk). 

Jesus  had  oonquered  hearts  on  His  cross:  now 
His  death  reveabmoids  from  Ute  wealtiiier  classes, 
hitherto  kept  back  by  fear  ( Jn  19 
2.  The  38.39),  who  charge  themselves  with 
Burial  (Mt  His  honor^le  burial.  One  was  Joseph 
27:67-66;  of  Arimathaea,  a  just  man,  "looking 
cf  28: 11-  for  the  kingdom  of  God,"  of  whom  the 
16;  Blk  16:  interesting  fact  is  recorded  that, 
42-47;  Lk  though  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
28:60-66;  "he  had  not  consented  to  their  coun- 
Jn  19:  sel  and  deed"  (Lk);  the  other  was 
88-42)  Nicodemus,  he  who  came  to  Jesus  by 
n^t  (Jn  8  1.2;  19  3d),  mentioned 
again  only  in  7  50-52,  where,  also  as  a  member 
of  the  Sa^edrin,  he  puts  tn  a  word  for  Jesus. 

Joseph  of  Arimathaea  takes  the  lead.  "Having 
dared,  as  Mk  says  (16  43,  Gr),  he  begged  the  body 
of  Jesus  from  Pilate,  ana  having  ob- 
a)  Tho  tained  it,  bought  linen  cloth  wherein 
itew  Tomb  to  wrap  it,  and  reverently  buried  it 
in  a  new  rock-tomb  of  his  own  (Mt, 
Mk)^  **whsn  never  man  had  yet  lain"  (Lk).  Jn 
furnishes  the  further  particulars  that  the  tomb  was 
in  a  "garden,"  near  where  Jesus  was  crucified  (19 
41.42).  He  tells  also  of  the  munificence  of  Hico- 
demus,  who  brought  as  much  as  100  pounds  (about 
75  lbs.  avoir.)  of  spices — "a  mixture  of  myrrh  and 
aloes"  (ver  39),  with  which  to  enwrap  the  body  of 
Jesus,  lliie  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  "anoint- 
ing": rather,  the  spices  formed  a  powder  strewn 
between  the  folds  of  the  linen  bandages  (cf  Lufc- 
hardt.  Comm.  on  Jn  19  40).  The  body,  thus  pre- 
pared, was  then  placed  in  the  tomb,  and  a  great 
stone  rolled  to  the  entrance.  The  burial  was  of 
necesfidty  a  verjr  hurried  one,  which  the  holy  women 
who  witnessed  it— Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  Joses  are  specially  motioned  (Mt,  Mk) 
— purposed  to  supplement  by  an  anointing  when  the 
Sabbath  was  past  (cf  Lk  28  56). 

Though  Jesus  was  dead,  the  chief  priests  and 
Fhariacee  were  far  from  easy  in  their  minds  about 
Him.  Mysterious  words  of  His  had 
6)  The  been  quoted  about  His  building  of  Uie 
Guard  <d  temple  in  three  days;  possibly  Judas 
Soldiers  had  told  something  about  His  sayings 
^t)  regardiM  His  death  and  rising  again 

on  the  3a  dayj  in  any  case,  Hia  body 
was  in  the  hands  of  His  disciples,  and  uiey  might 
remove  itj  and  create  the  persuasion  that  He  had 
risen.  With  this  plea  they  went  to  Pilate,  and  asked 
from  him  a  watch  of  soldiers  to  guard  the  tomb.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  they  sealed  the  tomb 
with  the  official  seal.   The  result  of  their  efforts 


was  only,  under  Providoioe,  to  provide  new  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  the  resuirectionl 

The  uDoertalotjr  attaching  to  the  site  of  Oolootha 
attaches  also  to  the  rite  of  Joaaph's  Kx^-toinb.  Oplnioa 
Is  about  equally  divided  lu  favor  of.  and  Bgalnst,  the 
tradltfonal  site,  where  the  Church  of  we  Holr  Smuichre 
now  Btanda.  A  principal  Eround  of  nnoertaiaty  !■ 
irhetiier  tbmb  site  originallv  lay  within  or  wltiiout  the 
second  wall  of  the  dty  (cf  Staolejr,  Binai  and  Pal.  457  It; 
Q.  A.  Smltih,  Jeru*.  II,  076;  a  lood  oonspectus  of  the 
different  gpliiions,  wlui  the  autiurltdes.  Is  given  in 
Andrews.  ftrtVlI). 

F.    THE  RESUBSECnON  AND  ASCENSION 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus,  with  its  completion  in 
theasoenaion,  setting  the  seal  of  the  Father's  accept- 
ance on  His  finished  work,  on  earth, 
The  Remr-  and  marking  the  deddve  change  from 
rection  a  His  state  of  humiliation  to  that  of 
Fnnda-  exaltation,  may  be  called  in  a  true 
mental  Fact  sense  the  oomo-  stone  ci  Christianity 
(cf  1  Cor  15  14.17).  It  was  on  the 
preaclung  of  Christ  crucified  and  risen  that  the 
Christian  church  was  founded  (e.g.  Acts  2  32-36; 
1  Cor  16  3.4),  Professor  Harnack  would  dis- 
tingiiiah  between  "the  Easter  foith"  (that  Jeeus 
lives  with  God)  and  "the  Easter  message,"  but  the 
church  never  had  any  Easter  futh  aput  from  the 
Easter  message.  The  subversion  of  tne  fact  of  the 
resurrection  is  therefore  a  first  task  to  which  unbe- 
lief addresses  itself.  The  modem  spirit  rules  it  out 
a  priori  as  miraculous.  The  historical  fact  is  de- 
nied, and  inniimerable  theories  (imposture,  theories 
of  swoon,  of  hallucination,  mythical  theories,  spirit- 
ualistic theoieB,  etc)  are  invented  to  explain  the 
belief.  N(me  tn  these  theories  can  stand  calm 
exaininatk>n  (see  Uie  writer's  woric.  The  Resurreo- 
tion  <4  Jetus).  The  objections  are  but  small  dust 
of  the  balance  compared  with  the  strei^th  of  the 
evidence  for  the  fact.  From  IJie  standpoint  of 
faith,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  most  credible 
of  events.  If  Jesus  was  indeed  such  an  Chie  as  the 
gospel  history  declares  Him  to  be,  it  was  impossible 
that  death  should  bold  Him  (Acto  S  24).  The 
resurrection,  in  turn,  otmfirms  Bis  claim  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  (Rom  1  4). 

With  the  narratives  of  the  resurrection  are 
here  included,  as  inseparably  connected,  those  of 
the  appevances  of  Jesus  in  Jerus  and 
1.  The  Galilee.  The  accounts  will  show  that, 
Resurrec-  while  the  body  of  Jesus  was  a  true  body, 
tion  (Mt  identical  with  that  which  suff^ed  on 
28;  Mk  16;  tiie  croaa  (it  oould  be  seen,  touched, 
Lk  84;  Tn  handled),  it  ediilnted  attributes  which 
20, 21:  1  showed  that  Jesus  had  mtered,  even 
Cor  16:8-8)  bodily,  on  a  new  phase  of  existence, 
in  which  some  at  least  of  the  ordinaiy 
limitations  of  body  were  transcended.  Its  condi- 
tion in  the  interval  between  the  resurrection  and 
the  ascension  was  an  intermediate  one — no  longer 
simply  natural,  yet  not  fully  entered  into  tin  state 
of  glorification.  "I  am  not  yet  aaoended  ....  I 
ascend"  (Jn  20  17);  in  these  two  ports  the  one 
saying  the  myste^  of  the  resurrection  body  ia 
comprised. 

The  nuun  facts  in  the  resurrection  nairatlves 
stand  out  clearly.   "According  to  all  the  Goqwb," 

the  arch-ekeptic  Strauss  concedes, 
a)  The  "Jesus,  after  having  been  buried  on  the 
Easter  Friday  evening,  and  lain  during  the 
Morning —  Sabbath  in  the  grave,  came  out  of  it 
Oie  Open  restored  to  life  at  daybreak  on  Sun- 
Tomb         day"  (A^eir  LiSe  of  JesM,  I,  897,  ET), 

Discrepancies  are  alleged  in  dettul  as 
to  the  time,  number,  and  names  of  Uhe  women^  num- 
ber of  angels,  etc;  but  most  of  these  vanish  on 
earful  examination.  The  Syncoitics  group  thmr 
material,  while  Jn  gives  a  more  detailedaecount  of 
particular  events. 
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(1)  The  angel  and  the  keepers. — No  eye  beheld  the 
actual  Tesurrection,  which  took  place  in  the  early 
monung,  while  it  was  still  dark.  Mt  records  that 
there  was  "a  great  earthquake,"  and  tells  of  the 
descent  of  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  rolled  away 
the  stMie,  and  sat  upon  it.  Before  his  dausling 
aspect  the  keepos  became  as  dead  men,  as)d  sSter- 
waxd  fied.  The  chief  priests  bribed  tiiem  to  conceal 
the  facts,  and  say  the  Dody  had  been  stolen  (Mt  S8 
2-4.11-16). 

(2)  Vigit  of  the  VHmen. — He  first  intimation  of 
the  resurrection  to  the  disciples  was  the  discovery 
of  the  empty  tomb  by  the  women  who  had  come  at 
early  dawn  (Mt  28  1;  Mk  16  2;  Lk  34  1:  Jn 
SO  1)  with  Riices,  prepared  to  anoint  the  body  of 
Jesus  (Mk  16  1;  cf  Lk  88  66).  Apparently  ig- 
norant of  the  guard,  the  women  were  concerned 
on  their  way  as  to  who  should  roll  away  the  stone 
from  the  door  of  the  tomb  (Mk  16  3),  and  were 
much  surprised  to  find  the  stone  rolled  away,  and 
the  tomb  open.  There  is  no  need  for  supposing 
that  the  women  mentioned  all  came  toother.  It 
is  much  more  pn^able  that  they  came  m  diiferent 
groups  or  companies — perhaps  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Uie  other  Mary,  or  these  with  Salome,  first 
(Mt,  Mk;  cf  the  "we"  of  Jn  20  2);  then  Joanna 
and  other  membos  of  the  Gahlean  band  (Lk). 
(On  Uie  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary,  see  below.) 

(3)  The  angdic  message. — As  the  women  stood, 
perplexed  and  affrighted,  at  the  tomb,  they  received 
a  vision  of  angels  (Mt  and  Mk  speak  only  of  one 
angel^  Lk  and  Jn  mention  two;  all  alliule  to  the 

la^^tnesB),  who  announced  to  them  that 
Jesua  bad  risen  ("He  is  not  hoe;  for  he  is  risen: 
.  .  .  .  come,  see  the  place  wh««  the  Lord  lay"),  and 
bade  them  tell  His  disciples  that  He  went  before 
them  to  Galilee,  where  tney  should  see  Him  (Mt, 
Mk;  Lk,  who  does  not  record  the  G^lean  appear- 
ances, omits  this  part,  and  recalls  the  wends  spoken 
by  Jesus  in  Galilee,  concerning  His  death  and  re- 
surrection; cf  Mt  16  21).  The  women  departed 
irith  "trembling  and  astonishment"  (M^i  yet 
"with  great  joy"  (Mt).  Here  the  onepnal  Mk 
breaks  off  (ver  8),  ih&  remaining  vh  being  an  ap- 
peodix.  But  it  is  granted  that  Mk  must  originally 
have  contained  an  account  of  the  report  to  the  dis- 
dples,  and  of  an  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Galilee. 

The  narrative  in  Jn  enlarges  in  important  respects 
those  of  the  Synoptics.  From  it  we  learn  that  Mary 
Magdalene  (no  companion  is  named, 
b)  VUt  (rf  but  one  at  U»st  is  implied  in  the  "we 
Peter  and  tif  ver  2),  concluding  from  the  empty 
John —  tomb  that  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been 
Appearance  removed,  at  once  ran  to  carry  the  news 
to  MaiT  to  Peter  and  John  ("They  ^ve  taken 
(Jn;  cf  BUt  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  tomb,  and 
16:9.10;  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
Uk  24:  him").  These  apostles  lost  no  time 
12.24)  in  hastening  to  the  spot.  John,  who 
arrived  firsC  stooping  down,  aaw  the 
linen  ckiths  lying,  while  Peter,  entering,  behdd  also 
the  napkin  for  the  head  rolled  up  in  a  place  by  itself. 
After  idbn  likewise  1^  entered  ("He  saw,  and  be- 
lieved"), they  returned  to  their  home.  Meanwhile 
Mary  bad  come  back  disconsolate  to  the  tomb, 
where,  looking  in,  she,  like  the  other  women,  had  a 
vision  of  two  angels.  It  was  then  that  Jesus  ad- 
dressed her,  "Why  wee  peat  thou?"  At  first  ^e 
thou^t  it  was  the  gardener,  but  on  Jesus  teiuler^ 
naming  her,  "Mary,"  she  recognised  who  it  was, 
and,  with  the  exclamation,  "Rabboni"  ("Teacher"), 
would  have  clasped  Him,  but  He  forbade:  "Touch 
me  not,"  etc  (ver  17,  m  "Take  not  hold  on  me"), 
i.e.  "Do  not  wait,  but  hasten  to  tell  my  disciples 
that  I  am  risen,  and  ascend  to  my  Father"  (the 
sscension-life  had  already  begun,  alterhig  eo^er 
KlaUons). 


Report  to  the  disciples — incredtdiiy, — The  appear* 
ance  of  Jesus  to  the  other  women  (Mt  28  0.10) 
is  referred  to  below.  It  is  probable  that,  on  the 
way  back,  Mary  Magdalene  rejoined  her  sisters, 
and  that  the  errand  to  the  disciples— or  such  of  them 
as  could  be  found — was  undertaken  together.  Their 
report  was  received  with  incredulity  (Lk  24  11; 
cf  Mk  16  11).  The  visit  of  Ffeter  refemd  to  in 
Lk  24  12  is  doubtless  that  recorded  more  predsely 
in  Jn. 

Ten  appearances  of  Jesus  altogether  after  His 
resurrection  are  recorded,  or  are  referred  to;  of 

these  five  were  on  the  day  of  resurrec- 
c)  Other      tion.   They  are  the  following: 
Easter-Day     (1)  The  first  is  the  appearance  to 
Appear-       Mary  Magdalene  above  described, 
ances  (2)  The  second  is  an  appearance  to 

(Emmaus,  the  women  as  they  returned  from  the 
Jerusalem)  tomb,  recorded  in  Mt  28  9.10.  Jesus 

met  them,  saying,  "All  hail,"  and  as 
they  took  hold  of  His  feet  and  worshipped  Him, 
He  renewed  the  commission  they  had  received  for 
the  disciples.  Some  regard  this  as  only  a  general- 
ization 01  tihe  appearance  to  Maty  Magdolme,  but 
it  seems  distinct. 

(3)  An  appearance  to  Peter,  attested  by  both 
Lk  (24  34)  and  Paul  (1  Cor  16  5).  This  must 
have  been  early  in  the  day,  probablv  soon  after 
Peter's  visit  to  the  tomb.  No  particulars  are  ^ven 
of  this  interview,  so  marked  an  act  of  £W3e  of  the 
risen  Lord  to  His  repentant  apostle.  The  news  of 
it  occasioned  much  excitement  among  the  disciples 
(Lk  24  34).  -o  *- 

(4)  The  fourth  was  an  appearance  to  two  disd- 
pl^  on  their  way  from  Jems  to  Emmaus — a  village 
about  two  hours  distant  (Lk  24  12-35;  Mkl6 
12.13).  They  were  conversing  on  the  sad  events 
of  the  last  few  days,  and  on  the  strange  tidings  of 
the  women's  vision  of  angels,  when  Jesus  overtook 
them,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  them. 
At  first  they  did  not  recognise  Him — a  token,  as 
in  Mary's  ease,  of  ehanfp  in  His  appearance— thoi^ 
thdr  hearts  burned  within  them  as  He  opened  to 
them  the  Scriptures  about  Christ's  suffermgs  and 
^ory.  As  the  day  was  closing,  Jesus  abode  with 
them  to  the  evening  meal;  then,  as  He  blessed  and 
brake  the  bread,  '"liieir  eyes  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  him;  and  he  vanished  out  of  their  si^t"  (Lk 
24  30.31).  Thejr  hastily  rose,  and  returned  to  the 
company  of  disciples  at  Jerus.  According  to  Mk 
16  13t  weir  testimony,  like  that  of  the  women,  was 
not  at  first  believed. 

(6)  The  fifth  appearance  was  that  to  "the  eleven," 
with  others,  in  the  evening— an  appearance  recorded 
by  Luke  (24  36  ff),  and  John  (20  19-23),  and  al- 
luded to  by  Paul  (1  Cor  16  5).  The  disciples  from 
Emmaus  had  just  come  in,  and  found  the  company 
thrilling  with  excitement  at  the  news  that  the  Lord 
had  appeared  to  Simon  (Lk).  The  doors  vfSK 
closed  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  when  suddm^  Jesus 
appeared  in  their  midst  with  the  salutation,  "Peace 
be  unto  you"  (Lk,  Jn;  doubt  is  unnecessarily  cast 
on  Lk  24  36.40,  by  their  absence  from  some  West- 
em  texts).  The  disciples  were  affrighted;  they 
thought  they  had  seen  a  spurit  (IJe);  "disbelieved 
for  joy"  (Lk  24  41).  To  remove  their  fears,  Jesus 
showed  them  His  hands  and  His  feet  (in  Jn,  His 
side),  and  ate  before  them  (Lk).  He  then  breathed 
on  ^em,  saying,  "Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit,"  wad 
renewed  the  commissirai  formerly  given  to  remit 
and  retain  sins  (Jn;  cf  Mt  18  17.18).  The  breath- 
ing was  anticipative  of  the  later  affusion  of  the 
Spirit  at  Pentecost  (cf  Jn  7  39;  Acta  2);  the 
authority  delegated  depends  for  its  validity  on  the 
possession  of  that  Spirit,  and  its  exercise  according 
to  the  mind  of  Christ  (cf  e.g.  1  Cor  5  3).  The 
inddmt  atrikin^y  illustrates  at  once  the  reality  of 
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Christ's  risen  body,  and  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  that  body  now  existed. 

Ei^t  days  after  this  first  appearance — i.e.  the 
next  Sunday  evening — a  second  appearance  of  Jesus 
to  the  apostles  took  place  in  the  same 
di  The  chamber  and  under  like  conditions 
S«cond  ("the  doors  being  shut") .  The  pecul- 
Appearancfl  iar  feature  of  this  second  meeting  was 
to  the  the  removal  of  the  doubt  of  Inoroaa 
Eleven —  who,  it  is  related,  had  not  beenpresent 
the  Doubt  on  the  former  occasion.  Tnomas, 
of  Thomas  devoted  (cf  Jn  11  16),  but  of  naturally 
questioning  temperament  (14  5),  re- 
fused to  believe  on  the  mere  report  of  otiiers  that 
the  Lord  had  risen,  and  demanded  indubitable 
senfflble  evidence  for  nimself .  Jesus,  at  the  second 
appearance,  after  salutation  as  before,  graciously 
gave  the  doubting  apostle  the  evidence  he  asked: 
"Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  see  my  hands,"  etc 
(Jn  30  27),  though,  aa  the  event  proved,  the  sign 
was  not  needed.  The  faith  and  love  of  the  erst- 
while doubter  leaped  forth  at  once  in  adoring  con- 
fession: "My  Lord  and  my  God."  It  was  well; 
but  Jesus  reminded  him  that  the  hi^est  faith  is 
not  that  which  waits  on  the  evidence  of  sense 
("Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed,"  ver  29). 

The  scene  now  shifts  for  the  time  to  Galilee. 
Jesus  had  appointed  to  meet  with  His  disciples  in 
GalUee  (Mt  26  32;  Mk  16  7;  cf 
e)  The  Mk  14  28).  Prior,  however,  .to  this 
Galilean  meeting— that  recorded  in  Mt  28  16- 
i^ipear-  20,  pnmably  to  be  identified  with  the 
anew  appearance  "to  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once,"  mentioned  by  Paul 
(1  Cor  16  6) — there  is  another  appearance  of  Jesus 
to  seven  disciples  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  of  which 
the  story  is  preserved  in  Jn  21  1-23. 

(1)  At  the  Sea  qf  Ttberiaa — the  dratu/ht  affUhet — 
Peter's  restoration.— The  chapter  which  narrates 
this  appearance  <^  Jesus  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee  ("Sea 
of  Tiberias")  is  a  supplement  to  the  Gospel^  but  is 
so  evidently  Johannine  in  character  that  it  may 
safely  be  accepted  as  from  the  pen  of  the  beloved 
disciple  (thtis  Lightfoot^  Meyerj  Godet,  Alford^  etc). 
The  appearance  itself  is  descnbed  as  the  third  to 
the  disciples  (ver  14),  i.e.  the  third  to  the  apoeUes 
collectively,  and  in  Jn's  record  seven  disciples  are 
stated  to  have  berai  jvesent.  of  whom  five  are 
named— Peter,  Thomas,  Nathsnael  (probably  to 
be  identified  with  Bartholomew),  and  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  James  and  John.  The  disciples  had  spent 
the  night  in  fishing  without  result.  In  the  morning 
Jesus— yet  unrecognized — appeared  on  the  beach, 
and  bade  them  cast  down  their  net  on  the  right  side 
of  the  boat.  The  draught  of  fishes  which  they  took 
revealed  to  John  the  presence  of  the  Master.  "It 
is  the  Lord,"  he  said  to  Peter,  who  at  once  flung 
himself  into  the  lake  to  go  to  Jesus.  On  landing, 
the  disciples  found  a  fire  of  coals,  with  fish  placed 
on  it,  and  bread;  and  Jesus  Himself,  after  more 
fish  had  been  brought,  distributed  the  food,  and,  it 
seems  implied.  Himself  shared  in  the  meEil.  Still 
a  certain  awe — another  indication  of  a  mysterious 
change  in  Christ's  appearance — restrained  the  dis- 
ciples from  asking  openly,  "Who  art  thou?"  (ver 
12).  It  was  not  long,  however  ("wboi  they  had 
broken  their  fast")f  oefore  Jesus  sufficiently  dis- 
closed Himself  in  the  touching  episode  of  the  res- 
toration of  Peter  (tiie  threefold  question,  "Lovest 
thou  me  7"  answering  to  the  three-fold  denial,  met 
by  Peter's  heartfelt,  "Yea,  Lord;  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee,"  with  the  words  of  reinstatement, 
"Feed  my  lambs,"  "Feed  my  sheep").  In  another 
way,  Jesus  foretold  that  Peter  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  back  his  deni^  in  the  death  by 
which  he  should  glorify  God  (vs  18.19;  tradition 


says  he  was  crucified  head-downward).  Curious 
inquiries  were  set  aside,  and  attantiou  recalled  to 
duty,  "Follow  thou  me"  (ver  22). 

(2)  On  the  moimtain — the  Great  Commission — 
baptism. — Though  only  the  eleven  apostles  are 
nained  in  Mattiiew's  account  (28  16),  the  fact  of 
an  'i4>pointment'  fOT  a  definite  time  and  plaoe 
("the  mountain"),  and  the  terms  in  which  the  mes- 
sage was  ^ven  to  tiie  "disciples,"  suspests  a  collect- 
ive gathering  such  as  is  implied  in  Paul's  "above 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once"  (1  Cor  16  6).  The 
company  being  assembled,  Jesus  a{>peared;  still, 
at  first,  with  that  element  of  mystery  in  His  appear- 
ance, which  led  some  to  doubt  (ver  17).  Such  doubt 
would  speedily  vanish  when  the  htad,  announcing 
Himself  as  clothed  with  all  authority  in  heaven  and 
earth,  gave  to  the  apostles  the  supreme  commission 
to  "maJte  disciples  of  all  the  nations"  (vs  18-20; 
cf  Mk  16  15,  ''Go  ye  into  all  the.  world/'  etc), 
Discipleship  was  to  be  shown  by  baptism  "into  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  HtAy 
Spirit"  (one  name,  yet  threefold),  and  was  to  be 
followed  by  instruction  in  Christ's  commands.  Be- 
hind the  oommission,  w<wld-wide  in  its  scope,  and 
binding  on  every  age,  stands  the  word  of  never> 
failing  encouragement,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the*end  of  the  world."  Doubts  of  the 
genuineness  of  these  august  utterances  go  as  a  rule 
with  doubt  of  the  resurrection  itself. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Lord's  SumMr  and 
Baptism  are  the  only  sacramaits  institutea  by  Jesus 
in  His  church. 

Paul  recOTds,  as  subsequent  to  the  above,  an  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  to  James,  known  as  "the  Lord's 
brother"  (1  Cor  18  7;  cf  Gal  1  19). 

f)  Appear-  No  particulars  are  given  ot  this  appear- 
ance to  ance,  which  may  have  occurred  either 
James        in  Galilee  or  Jems.   James,  so  far  as 

known,  was  not  a  betieva  in  Jesus 
before  the  crudfixion  (cf  Jn  7  3):  after  the  asooi- 
mon  he  and  the  other  brethren  m  Jesus  are  found 
in  the  company  of  the  disciples  (Acta  1  14),  and  he 
became  afterward  a  chief  "pilUff"  of  the  diureh  at 
Jems  (Gal  1  19j  2  9).  This  appearance  may  have 
marked  tiie  tunung-point. 

Ihe  final  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  apostiee 
(1  Cor  IS  7)  is  that  which  Luke  in  the  closing 

verses  of  his  Gospel  (44-53),  and  in 

g)  The  Acts  1  3-12,  brings  into  direct  rela- 
uwt  tion  with  the  asoen8i<Hi.  In  the  Qos- 
Meeting      pel  Luke  proceeds  without  a  break 

from  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
"the  eleven"  to  His  last  words  about  "the  promise 
of  my  Father":  but  Acts  1  shows  that  a  period  of 
40  days  really  elapsed  during  which  Jesus  repeatedly 
"appeared"  to  those  whom  He  had  chosen.  This 
last  meeting  of  Jesus  with  His  apostles  was  main^ 
occupied  with  the  Lord's  expodtitm  of  the  pro- 
phetic Scriptures  (Lk  24  4^-46),  with  renewed 
commands  to  preach  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  in  His  name,  "beginning  from  Jems"  (vs  47. 
48;  cf  Acta  1  8)  j  and  with  the  injunction  to  tarry  in 
Jerus  till  the  Spirit  should  be  given  (ver  49;  cf  Acts 
1  4.6).  Then  He  led  them  forth  to  Olivet,  "over 
against  Bethany,"  and.  while  blessing  them,  "was 
carried  up  into  heaven'  (vs  50.51;  cf  Acts  1 10.12). 

Jesus  had  declared,  "I  ascend  unto  my  Father'* 
(Jn  20  17),  and  Luke  in  Acts  1  narrates  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  departure.  Jesus 
2.  The  might  simply  have  "vanidied"  from 
Ascension  the  sight  of  His  disciples,  as  on  pre- 
(Lk  24: 60-  vious  occasions,  but  it  was  His  will  to 
63;  Acts  1:  leave  them  in  a  way  which  would  vis- 
6-14;  cf  Mk  ibly  mark  the  final  close  of  His  asso- 
16:19)  elation  with  them.  They  are  found, 
as  in  the  Gospel,  "aasnoUed"  with 
Him  at  Jerus,  where  His  final  instructitms  are  cpven. 
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Ilien  the  Bcene  insennbly  changes  to  Olivet,  where 
the  asoenaon  is  located  (Acts  1  1^.  The  disciples 
inquire  regarding  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  (even  yet  their  minds  are  held  in  these  tem- 
poral conceptions),  but  Jesus  tells  them  that  it  is 
not  for  them  to  know  times  and  seasons,  which  the 
Father  had  set  within  His  own  authority  (ver  7). 
Far  more  important  was  it  for  them  to  know  that 
wiUiin  the  next  davs  they  should  receive  power  from 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  witnesses  iat  Hm  to  Hie  utter- 
most put  of  the  earth  (ver  8).  Even  as  He  q>ake. 
He  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
their  nght  (ver  9).  Then,  as  the  apostles  stood 
gazing  upward,  two  heavenly  messengera  appeared, 
who  comforted  them  with  the  assurance  that  in  like 
manner  as  t^ey  had  seen  Jesus  ascend  into  heaven, 
BO  also  would  He  come  again.  For  that  return  the 
church  still  prayB  and  waits  (cf  Rev  23  See, 
further,  AacEinaoN. 

Retracing  tiwir  steps  to  Jems,  the  apostles  joined 
the  larger  company  w  disciples  in  the  "upper  room" 
where  their  meetinKs  seem  to  have  been  habitually 
held,  and  there,  wi^  one  accord,  to  the  number  of 
about  120  (Acts  1  15),  they  aU  continued  sted- 
fastly  in  prayer  till  "the  promise  of  the  Father" 
(Lk  24  49;  Acts  1  4)  was,  at  Pait^cost,  bestowed 
upon  them. 

Past  IV.  Epilooub:  Tns  Apootouo  ^I^ohino 

The  earthlv  life  of  Jesus  is  finished.   With  His  res* 
xnrection  and  ascension  a  new  age  b^ins.   Yet  the 
work  of  Christ  continues.   As  Luke 

1.  After  the  expresuvely  phrases  it  in  Acts  1  1.2, 
Ascension    the  Gospels  are  but  the  records  of  "alt 

that  Jesus  be^n  both  to  do  and  to 
teach,  until  the  day  in  which  he  was  received  up." 
It  is  beycmd  the  scope  of  this  art.  to  trace  the  suc- 
ceeding developments  of  Christ's  activity  through 
His  church  and  by  His  Spirit;  in  order,  however, 
to  bring  the  subject  to  a  proper  close,  it  is  necessary 
to  glance,  even  if  briefly,  at  the  light  thrown  back 
hy  the  Spirit's  teachings,  after  the  ascension,  on  the 
significance  of  the  earthly  life  itself,  and  at  the  en- 
largement of  the  apostles  conceptions  about  Christ, 
oonsequent  on  this,  as  seen  in  the  Epistles  and  the 
ApocalypBe. 

It  was  the  promue  of  Jesus  that,  after  His  dfr> 
parture,  tJie  Sfnrit  would  be  fdven  to  His  disciples, 
to  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  to 

2.  Revela-  their  remembrance  all  that  He  had 
tion  through  said  to  them  (Jn  14  26).  It  was  not 
ttie  Spirit     a  new  revelation  they  were  to  receive, 

but  illumination  and  guidance  of  their 
minds  into  the  meaning  of  what  they  had  received 
■heady  (Jn  16  13-15).  TUs  promise  of  the  Spirit 
was  fulfilled  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2).  Only  a  few 
personal  manifestations  frf  Jesus  (Acts  7  55.S0;  22 
17.18;  28  11)  are  recwded  after  that  event— the 
two  chief  being  the  appearance  to  Paul  on  the  way 
to  Damascus  (1  Cot  15  8;  cf  Acts  9  3ff,  etc),  and 
the  appearance  in  vision  to  John  in  Patmos  (Rev  1 
lOfif).  The  rest  was  internal  revelation  (cf  Gal  1 
12.16:  Eph  1  17;  8  3-5).  The  immense  advance 
in  enia^iement  and  clearness  <tf  view — aided,  no 
doubt,  by  Christ's  parting  instructions  ^Jc  24  44- 
48;  Acts  1  2) — is  already  apparent  in  Peter's 
discourses  at  Pentecost;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  much  room  was  not  left  for  after-growth  in 
knowledge,  and  deepened  insight  into  the  connec- 
tion of  truths.  Peter,  e.g.,  had  to  be  instructed 
as  to  the  admisKon  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  10  11); 
the  apostles  had  much  gradually  to  learn  as  to 
the  relatwna  of  the  law  (cf  Acts  16;  21  20n; 
Gal  S,etc);  Paul  recdved  revelaUons  vastly  widen- 
ing the  doctrinal  horizon;  ^  both  Jchn  and  Paul 
show  pn^reeave  appreheonon  in  tim  truth  about 
ChziBt. 


It  is  therefore  a  questzon  of  much  interest  how  the 
apostolic  Gcoiceptions  thus  gained  stand  related  to 

the  picture  oi  Jesus  we  have  been 
8.  Gospels  Btudj^ring  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  the  con- 
and  Epistles  tention  of  the  so-called  "historical" 

(anti-supematuralistic)  school  of  the 
day  that  the  two  pictures  do  not  correspond.  Ilie 
truiscendental  Christ  of  Paul  and  John  has  little 
in  common,  it  is  affirmed,  with  the  Man  of  Nazareth 
of.  the  Synoptie  Gospels.  Theories  ol  the  "orifpns 
of  Christiamty"  are  concocted  proceeding  on  this 
assumption  (cf  Ffldderer,  Weizsficker,  Bousset, 
W^le,  etc).  Such  speculations  ignore  the  first 
conditions  of  the  problem  in  not  accepting  the  self- 
testimony  of  Jesus  as  to  who  He  was,  and  the  ends 
of  His  mission  into  the  world.  When  Jesus  is  taken 
at  His  own  valuation,  and  the  great  fact  of  His 
resurrection  is  admitted,  the  alleged  contradictions 
between  the  "Jesus  of  history"  uid  the  "Quist  oi 
faith"  lar^y  disappear. 

It  is  forgotten  how  great  a  change  in  the  center  of 
gravity  in  the  emception  of  Christ's  person  and 

work  was  necessarily  involved  in  the 
4.  Fact  of  facts  of  Christ's  death,  resurrection  and 
Christ's  exaltation  to  the  rif^t  hand  of  power. 
Ltwdshlp      The  life  is  not  ignored— far  from  it. 

Its  influence  breathes  in  every  page, 
e.g.  of  Paul's  epistles.  But  the  weakness,  the  limi- 
tations, the  seli-supmeamon— what  Paul  in  Phil  8  7 
calls  the  "emptying^' — of  that  earthly  life  have  now 
been  l^t  behind;  the  rejected  and  crucified  One 
has  now  been  vindicated,  exalted,  has  entered  into 
His  glory.  This  is  the  burden  of  Peter's  first  ad- 
dress at  Pentecost:  "God  hath  made  him  both  Lord 
and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified"  (Acts  8 
36).  Could  anything  look  quite  the  same  after 
thatT  The  change  is  seen  in  the  ErowinR  substitu- 
tion of  the  name  "Christ"  (or  "Jesus"  &ee  at  be- 
ginning of  art.),  and  in  the  habitual  speaking  ci 
Jesus  as  "Lord. 

With  belief  in  the  lordship  of  Jesus  went  necee- 
sarily  an  enlaised  ocmception  of  the  significance  of 

mis  person.  The  elements  were  aH 
6.  Signifi-  there  in  what  the  disciples  had  seen 
cance  of  and  known  of  Jesus  wnile  on  earth 
Chrirt's  (Jn  1  14;  1  Jn  1  1-^j,  but  His  ez- 
Penon       altatiim  not  ordy  threw  back  light  upon 

His  daims  while  on  earth — confirmed, 
interpreted,  completed  them — but  likewise  showea 
the  ultimate  ground  of  these  claims  in  the  full  Di- 
vine dignity  of  His  person.  He  who  was  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Divine  dominion;  who  was  worshipped 
with  honors  due  to  God  rally;  who  was  joined,  with 
Father  and  with  Holy  Spirit  as,  codrdinately,  the 
source  of  grace  and  bleenng;,  mtut  in  the  fuUest  sense 
be  Divine.  There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  lionwaiy 
Ciodhead.  In  this  is  already  eontuned  in  substance 
evoything  taught  about  Jesus  in  the  epistles:  His 
preSxistence  (the  Lord's  own  words  had  suggested 
this,  Jn  8  58;  17  5,  etc).  His  share  in  Divine  attri- 
butes (eternity,  etc),  in  Divine  works  (creation,  etc, 
1  Cor  8  6;  Col  1  16.17;  He  1  2;  Rev  1  8;  8  14, 
etc),  in  Divine  worship  (Phil  8  ^U;  Rev  6  11.12, 
etc),  in  Divine  names  fuid  titles  (He  1  8,  etc).  It 
is  an  extension  of  the  same  conception  when  Jesus  ia 
represented  as  the  end  of  creation — the  "Head"  in 
whom  all  things  are  finally  to  be  summed  up  (Eph 
1  10;  cf  He  S  6-9).  These  hi^  views  of  the  per^ 
son  of  Christ  in  the  Epistles  are  everywhere  assumed 
to  be  the  possession  of  the  readers. 

Jesus  had  furnished  His  disciples  with  the  means 
of  understanding  His  death  as  a  necessity  of  His 
Messianic  vocation,  endured  for  the  salvation  of 
the  worid;  but  it  was  the  resurrection  and  exalta- 
tion which  shed  light  on  the  utmost  meaning  ol  this 
also.  Jesus  died,  but  it  was  for  uns.  He  was  a 
prointiation  for  the  un  of  the  world  (Rom  8  25; 
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1  Jn  S  2:  4  10).   He  was  'made  sin'  for  us  (2  Cor 
6  21).   The  Btrun  of  Isa  68  runs  throu^  the 
NT  teaching  on  this  theme  (cf  1  Pet 

6.  Signifl-  1  19;  2  22-25,  etc).  Jesua'  own  word 
canceofthe  "ransom"  is  reproduced  by  Paul  (1  Tim 
Cross  and  2  6).  The  song  of  the  redeemed  is, 
Resuirec-  "Thou  didst  purchase  unto  God  with 
tion  thy  blood  men  of  every  tribe,"  etc 

(Rev  6  9).  Is  it  wondmul,  in  view 
of  this,  that  in  the  apostolic  writinga — not  in 
Fteul  only,  but  in  Pet,  in  Jn,  in  He,  and  Rev, 
equally — the  cross  should  assume  the  decisive  im- 
portance it  does?  Paul  only  works  out  more  fully 
m  relation  to  the  law  and  the  dnner's  justification 
a  b^th  shared  by  all.  He  himsdf  declares  it  to 
be  the  common  doctrine  of  the  churchee  (1  Cor 
16  3.4). 

The  newer  tendency  is  to  read  an  apocalyptic 
character  into  nearly  all  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
(cf  Schweitzer,  Quest  of  the  Historical 

7.  Hope  of  Jesus).  This  is  an  exaggeration,  but 
the  Advent  that  Jesus  taught  His  disciples  to  look 

for  His  coming  agaia>  and  connected 
with  that  coming  the  perfection  a£  Hia  IdiuRlom,  is 
plain  to  every  reader  of  the  Gospels.  It  wiD  not  be 
denied  that  the  apostolic  church  retained  this  fea- 
ture of  the  teaching  of  Jeaus.  In  accordance  with 
the  promise  in  Acts  1  11,  it  looked  for  the  glorious 
reappearing  of  its  Lord.  The  Epistles  are  full  of 
this  nope.  Even  Jn  gives  it  prominence  (1  Jn  2 
28;  8  2).  In  looking  for  the  porouaia  as  something 
immediatdy  at  hand,  the  early  beUevers  went  even 
beyond  what  had  been  revealed,  and  Paul  had  to 
rebuke  harmful  tendencies  in  this  direction  (2  Thess 
2).  The  hope  might  be  cherished  that  the  coming 
would  not  long  be  delayed,  but  in  face  of  the  express 
declarations  m  Jesus  that  no  one,  not  the  angels, 
not  even  the  Son,  knew  of  that  day  and  hour  (Mt 
24  36;  Mk  18  32),  and  that  the  Father  had  set 
these  thin^  in  His  own  authority  (Acts  1  7;  cf 
also  such  mtimations  as  in'  Mt  IS  30;  24  14;  26 
19;  28  19;  Lk  12  11,  etc),  none  could  affirm  this 
with  certainty.  Time  has  proved— proved  it  even 
in  the  apostolic  age  (2  Pet  8  3.4)— that  the  Ad- 
vent was  not  so  near  as  many  thought.  In  part, 
perhaps,  the  church  itself  may  be  to  blame  for 
the  delay.  Still  to  faith  the  Advent  remains  the 
great  fixed  event  of  the  future,  the  event  which 
overshadows  all  others — in  that  sense  is  ever 
near— the  poles  tar  of  the  church's  confidence  that 
ri^teousneas  shall  triumph,  the  dead  shall  be 
raised,  ain  shall  be  judged  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  snail  come. 

LiTBUTusB. — The  lit.  on  the  Ufe  and  teadiing  of 
Jflmu  Is  so  Tolumlnous,  ud  ropnwents  such  dlverae 
■tandpolnts.  t3iat  It  would  tM  unprofitable  to  furnish 
an  extended  catalogue  of  It.  It  may  be  wen  preflxed 
to  any  of  tbe  larger  oooks.  On  the  skeptical  andratlon- 
■llstlc  dde  the  oest  account  of  Uie  lit.  will  be  found 
In  SchweltMr's  botik,  Ffom  Reimarua  to  Wrede  (ET,  Quest 
ofth*  HUtarical  Jmu).  Of  modem  believing  works  may 
be  specially  named  those  of  Lange.  Wain,  Blucott,  Bders- 
helm,  Famr,  D.  Smith.  Dr.  Sanday's  book,  The  Lif»  of 
Ckriat  in  RtcnU  B—Mrek,  surveyB  a  lum  part  of  Uie  field, 
and  ia  preparatory  to  an  extended  Li/a  from  Dr.  Sanday's 
own  pea.  His  art.  In  HDB  has  Justly  attimcted  mucb 
attention.  Stdittrer's  Hiat  aftht  Jaieiak  Peopta  in  tha  Tima 
of  Jeaua  Chriat  (ET,  5  Vols:  a  new  German  ed  has  been 
published)  Is  the  best  authority  on  the  external  conditions. 
Ttio  works  on  NT  Bib.  theology  (Reuss,  Wfllss,  Schmld, 
Stevens,  etc)  deal  with  the  teEtchlng  of  Jesua;  see  also 
Wendt,  Tha  Taaehino  of  Jeaua  (BT).  WOTte  and  arts,  on 
the  Chronology,  on  Hurmony  of  the  Gospels,  on  geog- 
raphy and  tOp(wraphy  (cf  esp.  Stanley,  O-.  A.  Smlto)  are 
legion.  A  good,  oomprehendve  book  on  these  ti^cs  Is 
Andrews,  Lxfa  of  Ow  Lordjrey.  ed).  The  presmt  writer 
has  pubUshed  works  on  Tha  Virgiti  BiHh  of  Chriat  and 
Tha  Jtaaurrection  of  Jaaua.  On  the  relations  of  gospel  and 
epistle,  see  J.  Denney,  Jeaui  and  (As  Goapel.  See  also  the 
various  arts.  In  this  Bnc,  on  Oospsls;  Thb  Person  or 
Chbibt;  Btbicsof  Jmds;  Virgin  Birtr;  Jesus  Chkibt. 
Akbsst  and  Trial  of:  Rxsurrsction;  Abcknsion; 
Pbabisbbs;  Sadducsbb;  Hrbod;  Jisusaleh,  etc. 
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JESUS  CHRIST,  ARREST  AND  TRIAL  OF: 

1.  Jewish  and  Roman  Law 
3.  Difficulties  of  tbe  Subtoct 
3.  niuslrations  of  Dlfflcuitlea 
I.    Thb  Abbxbt 

1.  Preparatory  Steps 

2.  The  Arrest  In  the  Garden 

3.  Talran  to  the  Olty 
IZ.  Tbb  Jbwisb  Tbial 

1.  Tbe  Jewish  Law 

2.  The  Mlshna 

3.  Criminal  Trials 

4.  The  Trial  of  Jesus 

6,  The  Preliminary  Examination 

6.  The  Klght  Trial 

7.  False  Witnesses 

8.  A  Browbeating  Judge 

9.  The  Homing  Besrion 

10.  Powers  of  ttui  Sanhedrin 

11.  Oondemnatlon  tor  Blasphemy 

12.  Summary 
m.  Tbb  Rouah  Tbiai. 

1.  Talran  before  Pilate 

2.  Roman  Law  and  Procedure 

3.  Full  Trial  Not  Desired 

4.  Final  Accusation 

fi.  Examination,  Defence  and  Acquittal 
e.  Fresh  Accusations 

7.  Reterence  to  Hwod 

8.  Jeans  or  Barabbas 

9.  Behold  the  ManI 

10«  PUate  Succumbs  to  Threats 
lirPUate  Washes  His  Hands 

12.  The  Sentence 

13.  Review 

This  subject  is  of  special  interest,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  inherent  importance,  but  more  par- 
ticularly on  account  <rf  its  immediately  preoecuiig, 
and  leading  directly  up  to  what  is  the  greatest 
tragedy  in  numan  nistory,  the  crucifixion  of  Our 
Lord.  It  has  aibo  Uie  aoded  interest  of  being  the 
only  proceeding  on  record  in  which  the  two  great 
legal  systems  of  antiquity,  the  Jewish  and  the 
Roman,  which  have  most  largdiy  influenced  modem 
legislation  and  juriepnidenoe,  each  played  a  most 
important  part. 

The  coexistence  of  these  two  systems  In  Judaea,  and 
their  Joint  action  in  bringing  about  the  tremendous  results 

in  Question,  were  made  posstUe  by  the 
1    Tewlsh     generous  policy  pursued  by  Rome  In  allow- 

 V  n—..  me  conquered  nations  to  retain  tbelr  an- 

and  Koman  ^^0^  institutions  and  usages.  In  so 

Law  far  as  they  were  compatible  with  Rom 

sovereignty  and  supremacy.  Not  only  so, 
but.  In  a  large  degree,  they  permitted  these  laws  to  be 
admlolstered  oy  the  oiflcialB  of  the  subject  peoples.  This 
privilege  was  not  granted  absolutely,  but  was  permitted 
only  solong  as  it  was  not  abused.  It  ndght  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time,  and  the  Instances  In  which  tUs  was  done 
were  by  no  means  rare. 

Of  the  matters  considered  in  this  article,  the 
arrest  of  Jesus  and  the  proceedings  before  Annas, 
Caiaphas  and  the  Sanheorin  took  place  professedly 
under  Jewish  law;  the  proceedings  b«ore  Pilate 
and  the  reference  to  Herod,  imder  Kom  law. 

It  ia  very  difiicult  to  construct  from  the  materials 
in  the  four  Gospels  a  satisfactory  continuous  record 
of  the  arrest,  and  of  what  may  be 
S.  Diffl-  called  the  twofold  trial  of  Jesus.  The 
eultiea  of  Gospels  were  writtoi  from  different 
tiie  Subject  viewpoints,  and  for  different  punjoaeSf 
each  of  the  writers  selecting  such  par* 
ticulars  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  special  importance 
for  the  particular  object  he  had  in  view.  Their 
reports  are  all  verv  brief,  and  the  proper  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  various  events  recorded  in 
different  Gospels  must,  in  man^  cases,  be  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  great  irregularities  and  the  tumultuous 
character  of  the  proceedings;  by  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Jerus  at  this  time 
(29  AD) ;  also  by  the  fact  that  the  reports  are  given 
mainly  in  popular  and  not  in  technical  lai^uage' 
and  when  the  latter  form  is  used,  the  technical 
terms  have  had  to  be  tr'  into  Gr,  nther  from  the 
Heb  or  from  the  Lat. 
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For  Instance,  opinions  are  divided  u  to  where  Pilate 
resided  when  In  Jwiis,  whether  In  the  magnlfloent  jMJaee 
built  by  Herod  the  Oreat,  or  In  the  CMtle 
8.  ninstra-  ot  Antonla:  m  to  where  ma  the  palace 
jtt  occupiedbyHerodAntlpasdurlnsthePaa*- 
^iSr  iu  over;  whether  Amuu  and  Calii^uui  occu- 
UmlcalaeS  pied  different  porttona  of  the  same  palace, 
or  whether  tney  lived  In  adjoining  or 
different  residences:  whether  the  preliminary  examination 
of  Jflsua,  recorded  by  John,  was  before  Annas  or  Caiaphas, 
and  as  to  othw  similar  matters.  It  Is  very  satisfactory, 
however,  to  know  that,  although  It  la  sometimes  dunciut 
to  decide  exactly  as  to  the  best  way  of  harmonixlng  the 
different  aoooimts.  yet  there  Is  nothing  Irreconcilable  or 
contradictory  la  them,  and  that  there  Is  no  material  point 
In  the  history  of  the  very  Important  i»ooeedtDgs  falUng 
within  the  scope  of  tUa  article  which  Is  aailoailr  afleeted 
by  any  of  these  debatable  matters. 

For  a  clear  historical  statement  of  the  events  of  the 
concluding  day  In  the  life  of  Our  Lord  before  His  crud- 
flxlon.  see  the  article  on  Jaaus  Ohkist.  The  present 
article  will  endeavor  to  consider  the  matters  relating  to 
His  arrest  and  trial  from  a  legal  and  constltutloaal  point 
of  vtew. 

/.  77m  Amsi. — During  the  last  year  of  the  min- 
istry of  Jesua,  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  to  Him  had 
greatly  increased,  and  some  six  months  before  they 
aaahy  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  purpose, 
th^  had  definitely  resoived  to  make  aw^  with 
Wm.  At  liie  Feast  of  Tabemaclee  they  sent  officers 
(the  temple-guards)  to  take  Him  while  He  was 
teaching  m  t£e  temple  (Jn  7  32):  but  these,  after 
listening  to  His  wonls,  returned  without  having 
made  the  attempt,  giving  aa  a  reaaon  that  "never 
man  so  spake"  (ver  46). 

After  His  raising  of  Lasarus,  their  determina^n 
to  kill  Him  was  greatly  intensified.  A  special  meet- 
ing of  the  council  was  held  to  consider  the  matter. 
There  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest,  strongly  advocated 
such  a  step  on  nationalgrounds,  and  on  the  ground 
of  expediency,  quoting  in  support  of  his  advice, 
in  a  cold-blooded  and  OTnical  manner,  the  Jewish 
adage  that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should 
die  tor  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish 
not.  Their  plans  to  this  end  were  frustrated,  for 
the  time  being,  by  Jesus  withdrawing  Himself  to  the 
border  of  the  wilderaess,  when  He  remained  with 
His  disciples  (Jn  U  47-54). 

On  His  return  to  Bethany  and  Jems,  six  days 
before  the  Paaaover,  they  were  deterred  from  oury- 
mg  out  their  design  on  account  of  His  manifest 
popularity  with  the  people,  as  evidenced  by  His 
triumphu  entry  into  Jems  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Passover  week  (Palm  Sunday),  and  by  the  crowds 
who  thronged  around  Him,  and  listened  to  His 
teachings  in  the  temple,  and  who  enjoyed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Fhu-isees,  Sadduoees  and  Hen>- 
duuut,  as  they  sucoesBiTdy  aouf^t  to  mtan^  Him 
in  His  talk. 

Two  days  before  the  I^ssover,  at  a  council  meet- 
ing held  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  they  planned 
to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  subtlety,  but  "not 
during  the  feast,  lest  a  tumult  arise  among  the 
people"  (Mt  26  3-5;  Mk  14  1.2).  WhUe  they 
were  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  to  their  great  relief 
Judas  came  to  them  and  agreed  to  betray  his 
Master  for  money  (Mt  M  14-16;  Mk  U  10.11). 

This  time  they  determined  not  to  rely  solely  upon 
their  own  temple-guards  or  officers  to  execute  their 
warrant  or  order  of  arrest,  fearing  that 
1.  Vmpan^  these  efiicials,  being  Jews,  mi^t  again 
tocy  Steps  be  fascinated  by  the  strange  influence 
which  Jesus  exercised  over  His  country- 
men, or  that  His  followers  might  offer  resistance. 
They  therefore  applied  to  Pilate,  the  Rom  proc- 
urator (KovenuH'),  for  the  aasiBtanoe  of  a  band  of 
Rom  sddiers.  He  granted  them  a  cohort  (Gr 
tprira^  400  to  600  men)  from  the  legion  then  quar- 
tered m  the  casUe  of  Antonia,  which  adjoined  and 
overlooked  the  temple-area.  The  finu  arrange- 
ments as  to  these  would  probably  be  completed 
while  Judas  was  at  tiie  sui^>er  room.  It  has  been 


suggested  that  the  whole  cohort  would  not  ^o,  but 
only  a  selection  from  them.  However,  it  is  said 
that  Judas  "received  the  band  [cohort!  of  soldiers" 
(Jn  18  3),  and  that  the^  were  under  tne  command 
of  a  diic^  captain  (Gr  ckUiarch,  Lat  tribune^  ver  12). 
If  there  had  not  been  more  than  100  soldiers,  they 
woidd  not  have  been  under  the  command  of  a 
ci^itain,  but  the  duef  officer  would  have  been  a 
centurion.  The  amasinK  popularity  of  Jesus,  aa 
shown  by  His  triumphaTentiV  into  the  city,  may 
have  led  the  authorities  to  make  such  ample  provi- 
sion against  any  possible  attempt  at  rescue. 

The  Ciarden  of  (^thaemane,  in  which  Judas  knew 
that  Jesus  would  be  found  that  nkht,  was  well 
known  to  him  (Jn  18  2);  and  he  also  knew  the 
time  he  would  be  likely  to  find  his  Master  there, 
lliither  at  the  proper  hour  he  led  the  band  of  sol- 
diers, tlie  temple  ofl^oers  and  others,  and  also  some 
of  the  ctu^  iniests  and  elders  themsdves;  the 
whole  being  deecribed  as  "a  great  multitude  with 
swords  and  staves"  (Mt  26  47).  Althou^  the 
Easter  full  moon  would  be  shining  brightly,  they 
also  carried  "lanterns  and  torches"  (Jn  18  3),  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  Jesus  should  not  escape 
or  fail  to  be  reoognized  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  olive 
trees  in  tiw  garden. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  garden,  Jesus  came  forward 
to  meet  them,  and  the  trtutor  Judas  f^ve  them  the 
appointed  ngnal  by  kissmg  Him.  As 

2.  The  -  the  order  or  warrant  was  a  Jewish  one, 
Arrest  in  the  temple  officers  would  probably  be 
the  Garden  in  front,  the  soldiers  supporting  them 

as  reserves.  On  Jesus  announcing  to 
the  leaders  that  He  was  the  one  they  soi^t, 
what  the  chuf  priestB  had  feared  actually  oc- 
curred. There  was  something;  in  the  words  or 
bearing  of  Jesus  which  awed  the  temple  officers: 
they  were  panio-stricken,  went  backward,  and  felt 
to  the  ground.  On  their  rallying^  the  impetuous 
Peter  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  on  the  ear  of  one 
of  them,  Malchus,  the  servant  of  the  high  priest 
(Jn  18  fr-10). 

On  this  evidoice  of  resistance  the  Rom  captain 
and  soldiers  came  fonraid,  and  with  the  aaaiatance 
of  the  Jewidi  officers  bound  Jesus.  Under  the 
Jewish  law  this  was  not  lawful  btf  ore  condemnation, 
save  in  exceptional  cases  where  resistance  was  either 
offered  or  apprehended. 

Even  in  this  trying  hour  the  concern  of  Jeeus  was 
more  for  others  than  for  Himself,  as  witness  His 
miracle  in  healing  the  ear  of  Malchus,  and  His 
request  that  His  disciples  might  be  -allowed  their 
liberty  (Jn  18  8).  Notwithstanding  His  efforts.  His 
followers  were  panio-sMcken,  probwly  on  account 
of  the  vigorous  action  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
after  the  assault  by  Peter,  "and  they  all  left  him 
andfied"  (Mk  14  60). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Jesus  had  no  word  of 
blame  or  censure  for  the  Rom  officers  or  soldiers 
who  were  only  doing  their  sworn  duty  in  supporting 
the  civil  authorities^  but  His  pungent  words  ^ 
reproach  for  not  having  attempted  His  arrest  while 
He  was  teaching  openly  in  the  temple  were  reeorved 
for  "the  chief  priests,  and  captains  of  the  temple, 
and  elders"  (Lk  SS  62),  who  had  shown  their  in- 
ordinate seal  and  hostility  by  taking  the  unusual, 
and  for  those  who  were  to  sit  as  judges  on  the 
case,  the  improper  and  illegal  course  of  accom- 
panying the  omoers,  and  themselves  taking  part 
in  the  arrest. 

The  whole  body  dcxurted  with  their  prisoner  for 
the  city.  From  the  first  three  Gospels  one  might 
infer  that  they  w«tt  directly  to  the  pal- 

3.  Taken  to  ace  of  Caiaphas,  the  h^^  pncst. 
ihe  Ci^      In  the  Fourw  Gospel,  however,  we 

are  told  that  they  took  him  first  to 
Annas  (Jn  18  13). 
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Wliy  they  did  so  we  are  not  Informed,  the  onlr  stute- 
mont  made  being  that  he  was  the  f  atiier-ln-law  of  Csla- 

6 has  (ver  13).  He  had  been  the  high  priest  from  7  AD 
>  16  AD,  when  he  was  deposed  by  Valerius  Oratus,  the 
Rom  procurator.  He  was  still  the  most  Influential 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and,  being  of  an  aggreeslve 
disposition.  It  may  be  that  It  was  he  who  had  given  lo- 
■trucUons  as  to  the  arrest,  and  that  they  thought  It  their 
duty  to  report  first  to  him. 

Annas,  howevo-,  aeat  Jesus  bound  to  Ouaphas 
(yer  24).  Having  delivered  over  their  prisoner,  the 
Rom  soldiers  would  proceed  to  their  quarters  in  the 
castle,  the  temple  officials  retaining  Jesus  in  their 
charge. 

Meanwhile,  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were 
assembling  at  the  palace  of  the  hi^  priest,  and  the 
pTBliminairy  steps  toward  the  first  or  Jewish  trial 
were  bdng  taken. 

/r.  Thm  JmnUk  Triid* — It  is  the  just  boast  of  those 
oountries  wlutse  jurisprudenoe  had  its  origin  in  the 

oommon  law  of  Eng^d,  tioat  their 
1.  The  Jew-  svBtem  of  criminal  law  is  founded  upon 
lah  Law       tne  humane  tnaxims  that  evervone  is 

presumed  to  be  innocent  untu  he  is 
proved  to  be  guilty,  and  that  no  one  is  bound  to 
criminate  himself.  But  the^  Jewish  law  went  even 
farther  in  the  safeguards  which  it  placed  around  an 
accused  person.  In  the  Pent  it  is  provided  thAt 
one  witness  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  convict  any 
man  of  even  a  minor  offence.  "One  witness  shut 
not  rise  up  agunst  a  man  for  any  iniquity,  or  for 
any  sin,  in  any  sin  that  he  sinneth :  at  the  mouth 
of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the  mouth  of  three  witnesses, 
shall  a  matter  be  established"  (Dt  18  15). 

These  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  elaborated 
and  extended  In  the  system  which  grew  up  after  the 

return  from  Babylon.  It  was  begun  by 
S  The  ^  °'  Qreat  Synagogue,  and  was 
w  afterward  completed  by_  the  Sanhedrin 

Miinna        which  succeeded  them.  TTp  to  the  time  of 

Our  Lord,  and  for  the  first  two  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  their  rules  remained  largely  in  an 
oral  or  unwritten  form,  until  they  were  compiled  or  codi- 
fied In  the  MIsh  by  Babbl  Judah  and  hla  associates  and 
mccessors  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  cent.  It  Is  generally 
conceded  by  both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  that  the 
main  provisions,  therein  found  for  the  protection  of 
accused  persons,  had  been  long  incorporated  In  the  oral 
law  and  were  recognised  as  a  part  of  It  in  the  time  of 
Annas  and  Calapluu. 

The  pro visions  relating  to  criminal  trials,  and  esp.  to 
those  m  which  the  offence  was  punishable  by  death, 

were  very  stringent  and  were  all  framed 
a  Criminai  ^  interest  of  the  accused.  Among 
Sr.  them  were  the  following:  The  trial  must 

J.nais  be  begun  by  day.  and  If  not  completed 

before  night  It  must  be  adjourned  and 
resumed  by  day:  the  quorum  of  Judges  In  capital  cases 
was  23,  that  being  the  quorum  of  the  Orand  Council;  a 
verdict  of  acquittal,  which  required  only  a  majority  of 
one,  might  be  rendered  on  the  same  day  as  the  trial  was 
completed;  any  other  verdict  could  only  be  rendered 
on  a  subsequent  day  and  required  a  majority  of  at  least 
two;  no  prisoner  could  be  convicted  on  his  own  evidence: 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  Judge  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the 
accused  were  fully  protected. 

The  modem  practice  of  an  Information  or  complaint 
and  a  preliminary  investigation  before  a  magistrate  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Jewish  law  and  foreign  to  its 
gianlus.  The  examination  of  the  wltncasoo  in  open  court 
was  in  reality  the  beginning  of  a  Jewish  trial,  and  the 
crime  for  which  the  accused  was  tried,  and  the  sole  charge 
he  had  to  meet,  was  that  which  was  disclosed  ay  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses. 

Let  us  see  how  far  the  foregoing  principles  and 
rules  were  followed  and  observ^  in  the  proceedings 
before  the  high  priest  in  the  present 
4.  The  instance.  The  first  step  taken  in  the 
Trial  of  trial  was  the  private  examination  of 
Jesus  Jesus  by  the  high  priest,  which  is 
recorded  only  in  Jn  18  1&-23.  Opin- 
ions differ  as  to  whether  this  examination  was  con- 
ducted by  Annas  at  his  residence  before  he  sent 
Jesus  to  Caiaphas  (ver  24),  or  by  the  latto-  after 
Jesus  had  been  delivered  up  to  him. 

Oalaphas  was  actually  the  hl^  wlest  at  the  time,  and 
bad  been  tor  sane  years.   Annas  mui  been  deposed  from 


the  oIDce  about  11  jeus  prevloualv  by  the  Rom  proca- 
rator;  but  he  was  still  accwded  the  title  (Acta  4  6). 
Many  of  the  Jews  did  not  concede  the  right  of  the  proc- 
urator to  depose  him,  and  looked  upon  film  as  stiQ  the 
rightful  high  priest.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  at 
tola  time  the  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Tlie 
arguments  as  to  which  of  them  is  called  the  high  priest 
by  John  In  this  passage  are  based  largely  upon  two  aKTer- 
ent  renderings  of  Jn  18  24.  In  AV  the  verse  reads 
"Now  Annas  had  sent  him  bound  unto  Oalaphas  tlie 
high  priest,"  a  reading  based  upon  the  TR  whlcfalmpUes 
that  Jesus  had  been  sent  to  Caiaphas  before  the  exami- 
nation. On  the  otber  huid,  RV,  following  the  Or  text 
adopted  by  Nestle  and  others,  reads,  "Annas  therefore 
sont  him  bound  onto  Oalaphas  the  high  priest,"  Implying 
that  Annas  sent  him  to  Cdaplias  di  aooount  a  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  examination. 

However,  it  is  not  material  which  of  theee  two 
leading  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  conducted  the 
examination.  The  s^e  ma^  also  be  said  as  to  the 
controversy  r^^arding  the  reudence  of  Annas  at  the 
time,  whetho*  it  was  in  some  part  of  the  official 
palace  of  the  high  priest  or  elsewhere.  The  im- 
portant matters  are  the  fact,  the  time,  and  the 
manner  of  the  examination  by  one  or  other  of  theee 
leading  members  of  the  council,  not  the  precise 
place  where,  or  the  particular  person  by  whom,  it 
was  conducted. 

He  high  ixriest  (whether  Annas  or  Caii^ihM) 
proceeded^  to  interrogate  Jesus  concouing  His  dis- 
ciples and  His  doctrine  (Jn  18  19). 
6*  The  Pr^  Such  a  proceeding  formed  no  part  of  a 
liminary  regular  Jewish  trial,  and  was,  more- 
Ezamina-  over,  not  taken  in  good  faith;  but 
tion  with  a  view  to  entrapping  Jesus  into 

admissions  that  might  be  used  against 
Him  at  the  approachii^  trial  before  the  council. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  private 
exammation,  conducted  probably  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  assembling.  The  dignified 
and  appropriate  answer  of  Jesus  pointedly  brouf^t 
before  the  judije  the  irregularity  he  was  committinK, 
and  was  a  reminder  that  His  trial  should  begin  with 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses:  "I  spake  openly 
to  the  world;  I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and 
in  ihe  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  resort;  and 
in  secret  have  I  said  nothing.  Why  askest  thou 
me?  Ask  them  which  heard  me,  what  I  have  said 
unto  them:  behold,  they  know  what  I  said"  (vs 
20.21  AV).  The  r^ly  to  this  was  a  blow  from  one 
of  the  officers,  an  outrageous  proceeding  which 
appears  to  have  passed  unrebuked  by  the  judge, 
and  it  was  left  to  Jesus  Himself  to  make  the  appro- 
priate protest. 

The  next  proceeding  was  the  trial  before  the 
councfl  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  attended  at  least 
bv  the  quorum  of  23.  This  was  an 
ft.  The  illegal  meeting,  since  a  capital  teial. 
Night  Trial  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  eitha  be 
be^n  or  proceeded  with  at  ni|^t. 
Some  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  as  previously 
stated,  had  been  guilty  of  the  highly  improper 
act  for  judges,  of  taking  part  in  and  directmg 
the  arrest  of  Jesus.  Now,  ''the  chief  priests  and 
the  whole  council"  spent  the  time  intervening  be- 
tween the  arrest  and  the  commencement  of  the 
trial  in  somethiiu[  even  worse:  they  "sought  false 
witness  against  Jesus,  that  th^  might  put  him  to 
death"  (Mt  26  59).  This,  no  doubt,  only  means 
that  they  then  collected  their  false  witnesses  and 
instructed  them  as  to  the  testimony  they  should 
give.  For  weeks,  ever  since  the  rating  of  Laza- 
rus, they  had  been  preparing  for  sucn  a  trial, 
as  we  read:  "So  from  that  day  forth  they 
took  counsel  that  they  might  put  him  to  death" 
(Jn  11  63). 

Caiaphasj  as  high  priest  and  preadent  of  the  San- 
hedrin, presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  council,  llie 
oath  aoministered  to  witaesses  in  s  Jewish  oourt 
was  an  extremely  solemn  invooation.  and  it  makes 
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one  ehudder  to  think  of  the  high  priest  pronouncing 
these  words  to  perjiired  witnesses,  Icnown  by  him 
to  have  been  procured  by  the  judges  before  him  in 
the  manner  stated. 

But  even  this  did  not  avail.   Although  "many 
bare  false  witneBS  against  him,"  yet  on  account  of 
their  hairing  been  impeaifectly  tutored 

7.  Mm  by  their  infltructora,  or  for  other  cause, 
^nta«S8eB    "their  witness  i^reed  not  together" 

(Mk  14  56),  and  even  these  prejudiced 
and  partial  judges  could  not  find  the  concurring 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  required  by  their  law 
(Dt  19  15). 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  necessary  concur* 
reace  oune  at  last  from  two  witneaeeB,  who  gave  a 
distorted  report  of  a  Curative  and  enigmatic  state- 
ment made  oy  Jesus  in  the  temple  during  His  early 
ministry:  "Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up"  (Jn  2  19).   The  explanation  is 

flven:  "He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body"  (ver 
1 ) .  The  testimon;^  of  the  two  witnesses  is  r^rted 
with  but  ^eht  variations  in  the  two  first  Gospels 
as  follows:  'This  man  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy 
the  temi^e  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days'' 
(Mt  38  61);  and  "We  heard  him  Bav,  I  will  destroy 
this  temple  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  build  another  made  without  hands" 
(Mk  U  58).  Whether  these  sU^htly  different 
statements  represent  the  discrepancies  m  their  tes- 
timony, or  on  account  of  some  other  variations  or 
contradictions,  the  judges  reluctantly  decided  that 
"not  even  so  did  their  witness  agree  together" 
(ver  59). 

Caiaphas,  having  exhausted  his  list  of  witneases, 
and  seeing  the  prosecution  on  which  he  had  set  hi& 
heart  in  danger  of  breaking  down  for 

8.  A  Brow-  the  lack  of  legal  evidence,  adopted  a 
beating  blustering  tone,  and  said  to  Jesus, 
Judge         "Answerest  thou  nothing?  what  is  it 

which  these  witness  against  thee?  But 
Jesus  held  his  peace"  (Mt  S6  62.63),  relying  on  the 
fact  that  the  proaeeution  had  uttwly  faded  on 
account  of  the  lade  of  agreement  of  two  witnesses 
on  any  of  the  charges.  As  a  final  and  desperate 
resort,  Caiaphas  had  recourse  to  a  bold  stratc^c 
move  to  draw  from  Jesus  an  admission  or  oonfeesion 
on  which  he  might  base  a  condemnation,  similar  to 
the  attempt  which  failed  at  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation; but  this  time  fortifying  his  appeal  by  a 
solemn  adjuration  in  the  name  of  the  Deity.  He 
si^toJesus:  "I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that 
thou  tdl  us  whether  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God.  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said: 
nevertheless  I  say  unto  you.  Henceforth  ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Power, 
and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven"  (vs  63.64). 
Caiaphas,  ^though  knowtng  that  under  the  law 
Jesus  could  not  be  convictra  on  His  own  answers 
or  admissions,  thereupon  in  a  tragic  manner  "resit 
his  gaiments,  sayius.  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy: 
what  further  need  have  we  of  witnesBSB?  behold, 
now  ye  have  heard  the  blasphemy:  what  think  yet 
They  answoed  and  said,  He  is  wwthy  of  death" 
(vs  65.66). 

The  night  seeeaon  then  broke  up  to  meet  again 
after  daybreak  in  order  to  ratify  the  decision 
just  come  to,  and  to  give  a  semblance  of  le- 
gahfy  to  the  trial  and  verdict.  The  closing  scene 
was  one  of  disordo',  in  which  th^  bdsA  in  their 
prisoner's  face  and  buffeted  him  (vs  67.68:  Lk  82 
6a-65). 

The  following  morning,  "as  soon  as  it  was  day," 
the  council  reassembled  in  the  same  place,  and  Jesus 
was  led  into  their  presence  (Lk  22  66).  There 
were  probably  a  number  of  the  oouncu  present 
who  had  not  attended  the  night  session.  For  the 
benefit  of  these,  and  perhaps  to  give  an  appearance 


of  legality  to  the  proceeding,  the  high  priest  began 
the  trial  anew,  but  not  with  the  examination  of 
witnesses  which  had  proved  such  a 

9.  The  failure  at  the  night  session.  He  pro- 
Morning  ceeded  at  once  to  ask  substantially  the 
Sesalmi       same  questions  as  had  finaiUy  brou^t 

out  from  JesuB  the  night  before  the 
answra*  which  he  had  declared  to  be  blasphmiy,  and 
upon  which  the  council  had  "condemned  him  to  be 
worthy  of  death"  (Mk  U  64).  The  meeting  is 
mentioned  in  all  the  Gospels,  the  details  of  the  ex- 
amination are  related  bv  Luke  alone.  When  asked 
whether  He  was  the  Christ,  He  replied,  "If  I  tell 
you,  ye  will  not  believe:  and  if  I  ask  you,  ye  will 
not  answer.  But  from  hmo^orth  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  seated  at  the  ridit  hand  of  the  power  of 
God"  (Lk  22  67-69).  Thie  answer  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  found  a  verdict  of  blasphemy  upon,  th^ 
aU  cried  out,  "Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God?"  To 
this  He  gave  an  aflSrmative  answer,  "Ye  say  that  I 
am.  And  they  said,  What  further  need  have  we  of 
witness?  for  we  oursdves  have  heard  from  his  own 
mouth"  (v8  70.71). 

It  will  be  observed  that  neither  at  the  n^{ht  not 
at  the  morning  sesnon  was  there  any  sentence  pro> 

nounced  upon  Jesus  by  the  high  pnest. 

10.  Powers  There  was  on  each  occasion  only  what 
of  thB  SuH  would  be  equivalent  to  a  verdict  of 
hedrln        guilty  found  by  a  jury  under  our 

modem  criminal  practice,  but  no 
sentence  passed  upon  the  prisoner  by  the  presiding 
judge.  When  Judaea  lost  the  last  vestige  of  its 
mdependenoe  and  became  a  Rom  province  (6  AD), 
the  Sanhedrin  ceased  to  have  the  right  to  inflict 
capital  punishment  or  to  administra'  the  law  of 
liife  and  death.  This  jurisdiction  was  thencefortli 
transferred  to  the  Rom  procurator.  The  San- 
hedrin submitted  very  reluctantly  to  this  cu> 
tailment  of  its  powers.  A  few  ^ears  later  it 
exercised  it  Ol^ally  and  in  a  very  notous  manner 
in  the  case  of  Stephen  (Acts  7  58).  Annas,  how- 
ever, of  idl  men,  had  good  reason  not  to  violate 
this  law,  as  his  having  done  so  during  the  absence 
of  the  procurator  was  the  cause  of  nis  being  de- 
posed from  the  office  of  high  iwiest  by  ValeriuB 
Gratus  (15  AD). 

The  proceedings  may  have  been  taken  before  the 
high  priest  in  the  hope  that  Pilate  might  be  induced 
to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  Sanhedrin  as  conclusive 
that  Jesus  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable 
by  death  under  the  Jewish  law. 

Now  what  was  the  precise  crime  or  crimes  for 
which  Jesus  was  tried  at  these  two  sittings  of  the 
council?   The  firet  impression  would 

11.  Con-  probably  be  that  there  was  no  conneo- 
demnation  tion  between  the  charve  of  destroying 
forBU»-  the  temple  and  building  another  in 
phen^        three  days,  and  His  claimmg  to  be  the 

Son  of  God.  And  yet  Uiey  were 
closely  allied  in  the  Jewish  mind.  The  Jewish 
nation  being  a  pure  theocracy,  the  overthrow  of  the 
temple,  the  abode  of  the  Divine  Sovereign,  would 
mean  the  overthrow  of  Divine  institutions,  and  be 
an  act  of  treason  against  the  Deity.  The  profession 
of  ability  to  build  another  temple  in  three  days 
would  be  construed  as  a  claim  to  the  possesion  of 
supernatural  power  and,  consequently,  blasphemy. 
As  to  the  oth^  claim  which  He  Himself  made  and 
confessed  to  the  coimcfl,  namely,  that  He  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  none  of  than  would  have 
any  hesitation  in  concurring  in  the  verdict  of  the 
hi^  priest  that  it  was  rank  blasphemy,  when  made 
by  one  whom  they  r^arded  simply  as  a  Galilean 
peasant. 

To  sum  up:  The  Jewish  trial  of  Our  Lord  was 
absolutely  illegal,  the  court  which  condemned  Him 
being  without  jurisdiction  to  try  a  capital  offence, 
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iriiieh  blasphemy  was  under  the  Jewish  law.  Even 
if  there  had  been  jurisdiction,  it  would  have  been 
irr^ular,  as  the  judges  had  rendered 
12.  Sum-  themselves  incompetent  to  try  the 
mary  case,  having  been  fcuilty  of  the  viola- 

tion of  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  re- 
quired judges  to  be  unprejudiced  and  impartial, 
and  carefully  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  accused. 
Even  the  letter  M  the  law  bad  been  violated  in  a 
number  of  important  respects.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned:  (1)  some  of  the  judges  taking  part 
in  and  directing  the  arrest;  (2)  the  examination 
before  the  trial  and  the  attempt  to  obtain  admis- 
sions; (3)  endeavors  of  the  judges  to  prociu«  the 
testimony  of  false  witnesses;  (4T  commending  and 
continuing  the  trial  at  night;  (5)  examining  and 
adjuring  the  accused  in  order  to  extort  admisdons 
from  Him:  (5)  rendmng  a  verdict  of  guilty  at  the 
close  of  tne  night  session,  without  allowing  a  day 
to  intervene;  (7)  holding  the  morning  session  on  a 
feast  day,  and  rendering  a  vordict  at  its  close;  and 
(8)  rendering  both  verdicts  without  any  l^al 
evidence. 

lU.  TTm  Roman  Trial — Early  on  the  morning 
<tf  Friday  of  the  Passover  week,  as  we  have  at- 
ready  seen,  "the  chief  priests  with  the  elders  and 
acribee,  and  the  whole  oounoil"  held  a  oonsulta- 

tion  (Mk),  in  the  palace  of  the  high  prieet;  and 
after  the  examination  of  Jesus  and  their  vmiict 
that  He  was  ^Ity  of  blasphemy,  they  took  coun- 
sel against  Him  "to  put  him  to  death"  (Mt),  this 
being,  in  their  judpnent,  the  proper  punishment 
for  the  offoice  of  miich  they  had  pionounoed  Hun 
guilty. 

For  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  necessaiy  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Rom  power  in 

1.  Taken  carrying  out  this  sentence.  They 
before  thereupon  bound  Jesus,  and  led  Him 
Pilate         away  and  deUyored  Him  up  to  I^Iate, 

who  at  this  time  {Ht>babl^  occupied, 
while  in  Jems,  the  magnificent  palace  built  by  Hmxi 
the  Great.  Jesus  was  taken  into  the  judgment  hall 
of  the  palace  or  Fraetorium;  His  accusers,  unwill- 
ing to  defile  themselves  by  entering  into  a  heathen 
house  and  thereby  rendering  themselves  unfit  to 
eat  the  Passover,  remained  outside  upon  the  miuble 
pavemokt. 

The  proceedlnoB  thus  begim  were  oondncted  tuular  a 
sjrstem  entire!/  ufferent  from  that  which  we  have  thus 
far  been  coulderiiiK.  botii  In  Its  nature 

2.  Roman  and  its  adminietrauon.  Tlie  Jewish  law 
T^w  ■iiH  *  ot  the  religion,  and  in  ita 
Miw  muu  growth  and  development  was  odminls- 
Frocedore    tend  in  important  cases  by  a  large  body 

of  trained  men.  who  were  onlged  to  follow 
strietlr  a  wdl-d^lned  procedure.  The  Bom  law.  on  the 
other  naad,  hod  Its  origin  and  growth  under  the  stem 
and  manly  TirtiUM  and  the  love  of  Justice  which  char- 
acterised reinibUcan  Rome,  uid  It  still  jealously  guarded 
the  rights  and  prlvilegea  of  Bom  dUiens,  even  la  a  con- 
quered province.  Striking  lUusteatlims  of  this  truth 
are  ftiund  in  the  life  of  BtTpoul  (see  Acts  16  36-39;  SS 
34-20:  M  10-12).  The  lives  and  fortunes  of  ttie  natives 
In  on  Imperial  province  like  Judaea  may  be  said  to  have 
been  ahnoat  comjdeC^  at  the  marcar  of  the  Rom  nrocu- 
rator  or  goveraor,  who  was  resptmsible  to  his  tmperl  u  mas- 
ter alone,  and  not  even  to  the  Bom  senate.  Pllatethere- 
fore  was  well  within  the  mark  when,  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
trial,  being  Irritated  at  Jesos  renninlng  silent  when 

rstioneoDy  Mm.  he  petulantly  eiclalmed:  "Speokest 
u  not  unto  me  7  knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power 
to  release  thee,  and  have  power  to  crucify  thee  r '  (Jn 
IB  10).  While,  bowevn.  the  procurator  was  not  com- 
pelled in  such  cases  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  prescribed 
prooednre,  and  had  a  wide  discretion,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  violate  or  depart  from  the  estatdlabed  principles  of 
the  law. 

On  this  occasion,  Pilate,  respecting  the  scruples 
of  the  chief  priests  about  entering  the  palace,  went 
outside  at  their  request,  apparently  leaving  Jesus 
in  the  Fraetorium.   He  asked  them  the  usual  for- 


mal question,  put  at  the  opening  of  a  Rom  trial: 
"What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man? 

They  answered  and  said  unto  him,  If 

3.  Full  he  were  not  an  evil-doer,  we  should  not 
Trial  Not  have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee" 
Desired       (Jn  18  29f  AV).  Pilate  could  see  at 

once  that  this  was  a  mere  attempt  to 
evade  the  direct  question  he  had  asked,  ancf  was 
not  such  an  accusation  as  disclosed  any  offence 
known  to  the  Rom  law.  Affecting  to  treat  it  with 
disdain,  and  as  something  known  only  to  their  own 
law,  he  said,  "Take  him  yourselves,  and  judge  him 
according  to  your  law.  The  Jews  said  unto  him. 
It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death' 
(ver  31). 

Perceiving  that  Pilate  would  not  gratify  their 
desire  to  have  Jesus  oondonned  on  the  vodict 
which  they  had  rendered,  or  for  an 

4.  Final  offence  against  their  own  law  on^> 
Accusation  "they  began  to  accuse  him,  saying, 

We  found  this  man  perverting  our 
nation,  and  forbidding  to  fdve  tribute  to  Caesar,  and 
saying  that  he  himseff  is  Christ  a  kin^'  (Lk  SS  2). 
This  was  an  accusation  containing  three  charges, 
much  like  a  modern  indidjnent  containing  three 
counts.  I^te  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  that 
there  was  nothing  m  the  first  two  of  these  charges; 
but  the  third  was  too  serious  to  be  ignored,  esp. 
as  it  was  a  direct  charge  of  majeslas  or  treason, 
the  greatest  crime  known  to  the  Rom  law,  and 
as  to  which  the  reigning  emperor,  Tiberius,  and 
his  then  favorite,  Sejanus,  were  particularly  sen- 
sitive and  jealous.  The  charges  m  this  case  were 
ma%ly  oriu,  but  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  discretion  of  the  procurator  to  recave  them 
in  this  form  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  not  a  Rom 
citiseo. 

The  accusers  having  been  heard,  Pilate  retuined 
to  ijie  Fraetorium  to  examme  Jesus  re^vding  the 
last  and  serious  accusation.  The  Four 
ft.  Ezami-  Gospels  give  in  the  same  words  the 
nation,  Do-  question  put  to  him  by  Pilate,  "Art 
fence  and  tnou  the  King  of  the  Jews?  The 
Acquittal  first  three  record  only  the  final  affirma- 
tive answer,  "Thou  sayest,"  wtiich  if 
it  stood  alone  mig^t  have  been  taken  as  a  plea  of 
guilty;  but  John  gives  the  intervening  discussion 
which  explains  the  matter  fully.  He  tells  us  that 
Jesus  did  not  answer  the  question  directly,  but 
asked  Pilate,  "Sayest  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did 
others  tell  it  thee  concerning  me?"  (Jn  18  34) 
(apparently  not  having  been  outside  when  the 
chafes  were  made).  On  being  told  that  it  came 
from  the  chief  priests,  He  went  on  to  explain  that 
His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world^  but  was  a  spirit- 
ual kingdom.  Being  agfun  asked  if  He  was  a  Iciz^ 
He  replied  in  effect,  that  He  was  a  king  in  that 
sense,  and  that  His  subjects  were  those  who  were 
of  the  truth  andteard  His  voice  (vs  35-37) .  Pilate, 
being  satisfied  with  His  explanation,  'Srent  out 
again  unto  the  Jews,"  and  apparently  having  taken 
Jesus  with  him,  he  mounted  his  judgment  seat  or 
movable  tribunal,  which  had  been  placed  upon  the 
tesselated  pavement,  and  pronounced  his  verdict, 
"I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  all"  (ver  38  AV,  RV  "I 
find  no  crime  in  liim"). 

According  to  tiie  Rom  law,  this  verdict  of  ao 
quittal  should  have  ended  the  trial  and  at  once 
secured  the  discharge  of  Jesus;  but 
6.  Fredi  instead  it  brought  a  volley  of  fresh 
Accugatloina  accusations  to  which  Jesus  made  no 
reply.  Pilate  hesitated,  and  hearing 
a  charge  that  Jesus  had  b^un  His  treasonable 
teaching  in  Galilee,  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  he  mi^t  escape  from  bis  dilemma  by  soiding 
Jesus  for  trial  to  Herod  Antipas,  the  tetrwch  ^ 
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Galilee,  who  was  then  in  Jems  for  the  feast,  which 
he  accordingly  did  (Lk  115  7). 

Herod  had  long  been  desirous  to  see  Jesus — 
"hoped  to  see  some  miracle  done  by  him,"  and 
"questioned  him  in  many  words;  but 

7.  Refei^  he  answered  him  nothing."  The 
ence  to  chief  priests  and  scribes,  who  had 
H«nid        followed  him  from  the  Praetorium  to 

the  Maccabean  palace,  which  Herod 
was  then  occupying,  "stood,  vehemently  accus- 
ing" Jesus  (va  8-10).  "That  fox/'  however,  as 
Jeeufl  had  called  him  (Lk  IS  32),  was  too  astute  to 
intermeddle  in  a  trial  for  treason,  which  was  a  dan- 
geroufl  proceedinRt  and  t>ossibly  he  was  aware  that 
Pilate  had  alreac^  acquitted  Him;  in  which  case 
a  retrial  by  him  would  be  ill^al.  He  and  his 
soldiers,  probably  irritated  at  the  refusal  of  Jeeus 
to  give  mm  any  answer,  mocked  Him,  and  array- 
ing Him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  no  doubt  in  ridicule 
of  His  claim  to  oe  a  king,  sent  Him  back  to 
Pilate.  "Hiis  reference  to  Herod  in  reality  formed 
no  effective  part  of  the  trial  of  Jesus,  as  Herod 
declined  the  jurisdiction,  although  Pilate  sought 
to  make  use  of  it  in  his  subsequrait  discussion 
with  the  dhief  priests.  The  only  result  was  that 
Hm>d  was  flattered  by  the  courtesy  oS  Pilate,  the 
enmity  between  them  ceased,  and  they  were  made 
friends  (Lk  33  11.12.15). 

On  their  return,  Pilate  resumed  his  place  on  the 
judgment  seat  outside.    What  followed,  however. 

properly  formed  no  part  of  the  legal 

8.  Jesus  or  trial,  as  it  was  a  mere  travesty  upon 
Banbbas    law  as  well  as  upon  justice.  Pilate 

resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  Jews  to  the  release  of 
Jesus.  "To  this  end  he  summoned  not  only  the 
chief  priests  and  the  rulers,  but  "the  people"  as 
well  (Lk  33  13),  and  after  mentioning  the  failure 
to  prove  any  of  the  charges  made  against  Jesus, 
he  reminded  them  of  the  custom  of  releasing  at  the 
feast  a  prisoner  selected  by  them,  and  offering  as 
a  compromise  to  chastise  or  scourge  Jesus  before 
rdeasing  Him.  At  this  point  Pilate's  anxiety  to 
release  Jesus  was  still  furtner  increased  by  the  mes- 
sage he  received  from  his  wife  concerning  her  dia- 
turoing  dream  about  Jesus  and  warning  him  to 
"have  ....  nothing  to  do  with  that  righteous 
man"  (Mt  37  19).  Meanwhile,  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  were  busily  engaged  in  canvassing  the 
multitude  to  ask  for  the  release  of  Barabbas,  the 
notable  robber,  and  destroy  Jesus  (ver  20).  ^  When 
Pilate  urged  them  to  release  Jesus,  they  cried  out 
all  together,  "Away  with  this  man,  and  release  unto 
us  Buabbas" ;  and  upon  a  further  f^ipeal  on  behalf 
of  Jesus  they  cried,  "Crucify,  cnicifv  him."  A 
third  attempt  on  his  part  met  with  no  better  result 
(U  33  13-23). 

The  Fourth  Gospel  alone  records  a  final  attempt 
OD  the  part  of  Pilate  to  save  Jesus.   He  scourged 

Him,  it  has  been  suggested,  with  a 
8.  Bdiold  view  to  satisfying  theu"  desire  for  His 
the  Man  I    punishment,  and  afterward  appealing 

to  their  pity.  He  allowed  his  soldiers 
to  repeat  what  they  had  seen  done  at  Herod's 
palace,  and  place  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  His  head, 
axray  Him  in  a  purple  robe,  and  render  mock  hom- 
age to  Him  as  king  of  the  Jews.  Pilate  went  out 
to  the  Jews  with  Jesus  thus  arrayed  and  bleeding. 
Again  declaring  that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him,  he 
presented  Him,  saying,  "Behold,  the  mani"  'This 
was  met  by  the  fonnra  cry,  "Crucify  him,  micify 
him."  Pilate  relied,  "TaLe  him  yourselves  .... 
for  I  find  no  crime  in  him."  The  Jews  referred  him 
to  their  law  by  which  He  deserved  death  because 
He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  This  alarmed 
Pilate's  superstitious  fears,  who  bv  this  time  appears 
to  have  wholly  lost  control  of  himself.   He  took 


Jesus  into  the  palace  and  said  to  Him,  "Whence  art 
thou?  But  Jesus  gave  him  no  answer."  Irritated 
at  His  silence,  Pilate  reminded  Him  of  his  absolute 
power  over  Him.  The  mysterious  answer  of  Jesus 
as  to  the  source  of  power  still  further  alumed  him, 
and  he  made  new  efforts  to  secure  His  dist^Large 
(Jn  19  1-9). 

The  Jews  were  well  aware  that  Pilate  was  arbi- 
trary and  cruel,  but  they  had  also  found  that  he 
was  very  sensitive  as  to  anything  that 

10.  Pilate  might  mjuriously  affect  his  official 
Succnmbs  position  or  his  standing  with  his  mas- 
to  Threats   ter,  the  emperor.   As  a  last  resort 

they  shouted  to  him,  "If  thou  release 
this  man,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend:  every  one 
that  maketh  himself  a  king  spcaketh  against 
Caesar"  (ver  12).  The  prospect  of  a  charge  of  his 
aiding  and  abetting  such  a  crime  as  treason,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  charges  that  a  guilty  conscience 
told  him  might  be  broi^t  against  him,  proved  too 
much  for  the  vacillating  procurator.  He  brought 
Jesus  out,  and  sat  down  again  upon  the  judgmrat 
seat  placed  upon  the  pavement.  He  made  one 
more  appeal,  "Shall  I  crucify  your  Kins?"  The 
chief  priests  gave  the  hypocritical  answer,  We  have 
no  king  but  Caesar"  (ver  15).  Pilate  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  their  threats  and  damor;  but  took  his 
revenge  by  placing  upon  ihe  cross  the  superscription 
that  was  so  galling  to  them,  "Thii  King  op  the 
Jews." 

Then  occurred  the  closing  scene  of  the  tjtigedy, 
recorded  only  in  the  First  Gospel,  when  Pilate 
washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude 

11.  IHlate  (a  Jewish  custom),  saying  to  them, 
Washes  His  "I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
Hands        righteous  man;  see  ye  to  it."  The 

r^tly  was  that  dreamul  imOTecaticm, 
"His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children '  (Mt  37 
24.26). 

Pilate  resumes  his  place  upon  the  judgment  seat, 
the  fatal  sentence  at  last  faUs  from  his  lips,  and 
Jesus  is  ddivered  up  to  be  crucified. 
13.  The  Now,  how  far  were  these  proceed - 
SMtenca  ings  in  accordance  with  the  Rom  law 
under  Which  they  purported  to  have 
been  taken  and  conducted?  In  the  first  place, 
Pilate,  as  procurator,  was  the  proper  officer  to  try 
the  chaxges  brouight  against  Jesus. 
18.  Reriev  In  the  next  place  he  acted  <)uite  prop- 
erly in  declining  to  entertain  a  charge 
which  disclosed  no  offence  uiown  to  the  Rom  law, 
or  to  pass  a  sentence  based  on  the  verdict  of  the 
Sanhedrin  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Jewish 
law.  He  appears  to  have  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  and  indeed  in  a  judicial  and  praiseworthy 
manner  in  the  trial  and  disposition  of  the  threefold 
indictment  for  treason  (unless  it  be  a  fact  that  Jesus 
was  not  present  when  these  accusations  were  brought 
against  Him  outside  the  Praetorium,  which  woula  be 
merely  an  irregularity,  as  they  were  made  known  to 
him  later  inside).  Pilate's  mitial  mistake,  which 
led  to  all  the  others,  was  in  not  discharging  Jesus 
at  once,  when  he  had  pronounced  the  v^^ct  of 
acquittal. 

All  the  subsequent  proceedings  were  contrary 
to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Al- 
though I*ilate  took  hb  place  upon  the  judgment 
seat,  his  acts,  properly  speaking,  were  not  thcMe 
of  a  judge,  and  had  no  f^al  force  or  value;  but  were 
rather  the  futile  attempts  of  a  weak  and  vacillating 

Eolitician  to  appease  an  angry  mob  thirsting  for  the 
lood  of  an  innocent  countryman.  The  carrying 
out  of  a  sentence  imposed  in  such  circumstances, 
and  under  such  conditions,  may  not  inaptly  be 
described  as  a  judicial  murder. 

John  Jaues  Maclaben 
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S.  He  Re- 
mains True 
to  Paul 


JBSVS,  GBNEALOGT  OF.  See  Genejlloqt 
or  Jesus. 

JESUS  JUSTUS,  je'zua  jus'tus  (*Iti<rovs  6  Ufi- 
(uvoff  'loO^rot,  lesous  ho  legdmenoa  loustoa,  "Jesus 

that  is  called  Justus,"  Col  4  11): 
1.  A  Jew  One  of  three  friends  of  Paul — the 
by  Birth      others  being  Aristarchus  and  Mark — 

whom  he  associates  with  himself  in 
Bending  salutations  from  Rome  to  the  church  at 
Colossae.  Jesus  Justus  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  the  NT,  and  there  is  nothing  more  known  about 
him  than  is  given  in  this  passage  in  Col,  viz.  that 
he  was  by  birth  a  Jew — "of  the  circumcision" — 
that  be  had  been  converted  to  Christ,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  intimate  friends  and 
associates  of  the  apostle  during  his  first  Rom  cap- 
tivity. 

Ths  words  also  contain  the  inform&tlon  th&t  at  a  stage 
In  Paul's  Uaprlsomnent,  when  the  welcome  extended  to 
him  by  the  Christians  In  Rome  on  his 
arrival  there  had  lost  ita  first  warmth,  and 
when  in  consequence,  probably,  of  theirfear 
ot  persecution,  most  of  them  had  proved 
untrue  and  trsre  boldhiff  aiaal  Crom  bfm 
J.  J.  and  his  two  tclouds  K-maLiiktl  fitLiii- 
ful.  It  would  be  presring  this  paankgu  unduly  to  rnal^f 
It  mean  that  out  of  the  large  number— Uuinlrefln,  or 
perhaps  even  one  or  two  thtuwandfr— i»ho  «niip<isi-d  the 
membership  of  tlie  church  In  Home  at  llif^  nni^^  und 
who  within  the  next  few  yahrs  proved  iht-lr  JoMkJty 
to  Otalilt  by  their  stedf ast  unto  di^aili.  in  tlu'  Nt'- 
ronic  persecution,  all  fell  aniiy  tmm  iheltr  iiiTr<-tL(jnat^^ 
allegiance  to  Paul  at  this  (liMi;iiIt  tfniL-  Tlu.>  v-uml^ 
cannot  be  made  to  algnlfr  mori;  Uinn  tlmt  Li  was  i\w 
Jewish  section  of  the  church  In  Kamo  which  ncuiA  in  this, 
unworthy  nutnner— only  teinpnrurtly,  it  la  to  ha  hoped. 
But  among  these  Jewish  Chn^if^rp.  to  aucb  dtcoeosigai 
had  this  defection  grown  that  AriatajT:hm,  Mark  aad 
J.  J.  alone  were  the  apostio's  leUow-work^ra  unto  Che 
Idngdom  of  Ood.  These  tbrM  alon^.  at  Ch&t  pthrcLcular 
time— -4rom  among  the  Jewish  Christlaas — wcra  balping 
him  In  the  work  of  tlie  Koep«l  Id  BQnie<  %^  «'»- 

fecUon  refers  to  the  Jewish  SRoin  mmt  oniiria  HKI  not 
to  the  converts  from  amonsmsiuwift  wevtaentftcm 
nutoy  considerations.  It  seMlUto  Jbe  proved,  for  example 
by  ver  14  ot  the  same  chapter  Aa.  Col  4  14),  as  wall  as 
by  Philem  ver  24.  In  both  of  which  passages  Paul  names 
Demas  wid  Luke  «a  his  fBllow-laborefs;  uid  Lake  was 
not  a  Jew  by  Urth.  But  In  the  general  failure  of  the 
Christians  Jn  Rome  In  their  conduct  toward  Paul,  It  is 
with  much  affection  and  pathos  that  he  writes  oonceming 
Aristarchus,  Marie,  and  J.  J..  "These  only  are  my  fellow- 
workers  unto  the  kingdom  ca  God.  men  that  have  been 
a  comfort  unto  me." 

  John  Rtjtherfurd 

JETHER,  jg'thgr  (TD^,  yether,  "abundance"): 
(1)  Ex  4  18  RVm,  AVm.   See  Jethho. 

J 2)  Gideon's  eldest  son  (Jgs  B  20),  who  was 
led  upon  by  his  fatha*  to  slay  Zcbah  and  Zal- 
munnah,  but  'Yeared,  because  he  was  yet  a  youth." 
The  narrative  there  (8  4fT)  should  be  connected 
with  that  of  6  34,  where  Gideon  is  followed  by  his 
clan,  and  not  with  that  of  ch  7,  where  he  has  300 
picked  men.  The  captives  would  be  taken  to  Or- 
paJi,  Gideon's  home,  and  slain'there. 

(3)  Father  of  Amasa  (1  K  2  5.32);  he  was  an 
Islunaelite  according  to  1  Ch  2  17'-"Ithra,  the 
Israelite"  of  2  S  17  25,  where  "the  Ishmaelite" 
should  be  read  for  "the  Israelite." 

(4)  A  Jerahmeelite  (1  Ch  2  32  6w). 

(5)  AJudahited  Ch  4  17). 

(6)  A  man  of  Asher  (I  Ch  7  38)-"Ithran"  of 
ver  37.  David  Francis  Robbbts 

JBTHBTH,  jS'theth  (nn*; ,  yihStk,  meaning  un- 
known): A  chief  (or  clan)  of  Edom  (Gen  36  40  ll 
1  Ch  1  51),  but  probably  a  mistake  for  "Jetber" 
-"Ithran"  (Gen  36  26). 

JETHLAH,jetVIa(nb^l,  Vt^A2aA).  SeelTHLAH. 

JETHRO,  jeth'rt,  je'thiO  C^'Vp.,  yUbrd,  "excel- 
lence," Ex  3  1;  4  18&;  18  1-12  [in  4  18a,  probably 
a  textual  errw,  1^^,  i/Oher,  "lether,"  AVm,  RVmJ; 


LXX  always  'loMp,  I<Uh6r):  The  priest  of  Midian 
and  father-in-law  {kOtken)  of  Moses. 

It  la  not  easy  to  determine  the  relation  of  J.  to 
Reuel  and  Hobab.  If  we  identify  J.  with  Reuel  aa  in 
Bx  8  18;  8  1  (and  in  AfU,  III,  ili;  V. 
1  TTts  T>^  11,  3),  we  must  connect  "Moses'  father-ln- 
l.  ua  M-  ig^^/.  In  Nu  10  29  immediately  with 
lation  to  • '  aeuel' '  ( AV  *  ■  Raguei' ') .  and  make  Hobab 
Reuel  and  brother-in-law  of  Moses.    But  while 

TTAhalt  It  i>  possible  that  hothin  may  be  used  In 

the  wider  sense  of'a  wife's  relative,  it  is 
nowhere  tr^  "  brother-in-law '*  except  in 
Jgs  1  16;  4  11  ("father-in-law,"  AV,  RVm).  U  we 
insert,  as  Ewald  sumests  (H/,  II,  25),  "Jethro  son  of" 
before  "Beuel"  In  Ex  8  18  (cf  LXX  ver  16,  whece  the 
name  "Jethro"  is  given),  we  would  then  Identify  J.  with 
Hobab,  the  son  of  Reuel,  in  Nu  10  29.  taking  "Moses* 
f ather^ln-law "  to  refer  back  to  Hobab.  A^inst  this 
tdentlflcatloD,  however.  It  is  stated  that  J.  went  away 
Into  own  country  without  any  effort  on  tho  part  of 
Ma'^1%3  tci  dft&Ln  hjni  (Ex  18  2i ),  whiin^a:^  Uobati,  tb^u^h 
at  ttrst,  he  n^fUsi^  to  FLnnnLn  vrlCh  this  l^rBcillUs^  sveme  to 
havi^  yi^JdiMi  to  Uw  pliuwJlngM  of  Mutita  tn  ln-fwrnr  tlu-Jr 
guldi'  to  CBnn.B.D  (Nu  10  2Jt-A2]  Jk^  1  Sfi,  wlic-pi'  KUI*^1 
reacl^  ■  Hohuh  Lbe  Kflnlto"";  4  Hi.  Ii  may  b-  wtUid 
that  w'liilc  tho  f&tiior-lD-taw  of  Mu^c.'i  1^  '^ijol^^i  ri  nI  lui-  a 
"MlH-Jlanitv  '  in  Ex,  he  ta  called  a  "Ki'niu-  '  Jti  Jkd  1  16; 

4  11 .  Fnjiu  ibla  KwaJd  InferH  thai.  tliL*  M1Jlai]fi>e«  wan 
St  ihEkt  Timo  Iikt1matf![y  blonded  vUh  t^jo  Anukleikltes, 

tOVlili-li  trilir  UlC  E<<-"lltCi->S  tx-lODJIi^fi  ll,  441. 

When  Moses  fled  from  Egypt  he  found  refuge  in 
Midian,  where  he  received  a  hearty  welcome  into 

the  household  of  J.  on  acoount  of  the 
8.  His  courtesy  and  kindness  he  had  shown 
Hearty  to  the  priest's  7  daughters  in  helpmg 
Reception  them  to  water  their  flock.  This 
of  Moses     friendship  resulted  in  J.  giving  Moses 

his  daughter,  Zipporah,  to  mie  (Ex 

5  15-21).  After  Moses  had  oeen  for  about  40 
years  in  the  service  of  his  father-in-law,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  the  burning  bush  as 
he  was  keeping  the  flock  at  Horeb,  commandins 
him  to  return  to  Egypt  and  deliver  his  enslaved 
brethren  out  of  the  hands  of  Pharaoh  (3  1  ff). 
With  J.'s  consent  Moses  left  Midian  to  carry  out 
the  Divine  conunisuon  (4  18). 

When  tidings  reached  Midian  of  "all  that  God 
had  done  for  Moses,  and  for  Israel"  in  delivering 
them  from  £^yp  bondage,  J.,  with  a 

3.  His  natural  pride  m  the  achievements  of 
^sit  to  his  relative,  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Mosea, 
Moses  in  taking  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons  with 
the  Wilder-  him  (Ex  IB  1-12).  On  learning  of 
ness  his   father-in-law's    arrival   at  the 

"mount  of  God,"  Moses  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  after  a  cordial  exchange  of  courtesies 
they  retired  to  Mosea'  tent,  where  a  pleasant  inter- 
view took  place  between  them.  We  are  told  of  the 
interest  J.  felt  in  all  the  particularsof  the  great  de- 
liverance, how  he  "rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness 
which  Jeh  had  done  to  Israel,"  and  how  the  con- 
viction was  wrought  within  him  that  Jeh  was 
"greater  than  all  gods;  yea,  in  the  thing  wherein 
th^  dealt  inoudly  against  them"  (ver  11).  In  this 
condition  bo  expressed  there  is  evidently  a  reference 
to  the  element  by  which  the  Egyptians  thought  in 
their  high-handed  pursuit  they  would  be  able  to 
bring  back  Israel  into  bondage,  but  by  which  they 
were  themselves  overthrown. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  religious  service 
in  which  J.  and  Moses  afterward  engaged,  when  J., 
as  priest,  ofl'ered  a  burnt  offering,  ana  Aaron  with 
all  the  elders  of  Israel  partook  of  Uie  sacrificial 
feast,  prominence  was  given  to  J.  over  Aaron,  and 
thus  a  priesthood  was  recognized  beyond  the  umits 
of  Israel. 

This  visit  of  J.  to  Moses  had  important  conse- 
quences for  the  future  government  of  Israel  (Ex 
18  13-27).   The   priest   of  Midian 

4.  His  Wise  became  concerned  about  his  son-in- 
Couusel      law  when  he  saw  him  occupied  from 

morning  to  night  in  decidiziEthe  (Ua- 
putes  tiiat  had  arisen  among  the  people.  The  labor 
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tioB  enttuled,  J.  said,  was  far  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  one  man  to  bear.  Moaes  hinuelf  would  soon 
be  WOTD  out,  and  the  people,  too,  would  beoome 
weary  and  dissatisfied,  owing  to  the  inability  of  one 
iiidge  to  overtake  all  the  cases  that  were  brought 
More  him.  J.,  therefore,  urged  Moses  to  make 
use  of  the  talents  of  others  and  adopt  a  plan  of 
gradaUon  of  juc^es  who  would  dispose  of  all  cases 
of  minor  importance,  leaving  only  the  most  difficult 
for  him  to  settle  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  will  of 
God.  Moan,  recognising  the  mraom  of  his  father- 
in^aVs  advice,  rotdily  acted  upon  his  sugsestion 
and  appointed  able  men  out  oi  all  Israel,  ana  made 
them  heads  over  the  people,  rulers  of  thousandsL 
rulers  of  hundreds,  nile»  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of 
tens."   Thereafter,  J.  returned  to  bis  own  country. 

The  story  of  J.  reveals  him  as  a  man  of  mngular 
attractiveness  and  strength^  in  whom  a  kind,  con- 
siderate di^fosition,  a  deeply  religious 
5.  His  spirit,  and  a  wise  judgment  all  met 
Character  in  happy  combination.  And  this  an- 
tad  In-  dent  priest  of  Midtan  made  Israel  axid 
flttcnce  all  nations  his  debtors  when  he  taught 
the  distinction  between  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial  function,  and  the  importance  of 
securing  tnat  all  law  be  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
will,  and  that  its  application  be  entrusted  only  to 
men  of  ability,  piety,  int^rity  and  truth  (Ex  18 
21J.  Jaubs  C^caroN 

JETUR,  je'tur  pW^,  y*tilr,  meaning  uncertain): 
A  "son"  of  Isfamael  (Qeu  86  15  ii  1  Ch  1  31): 
against  this  clan  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  warred 
(1  Oh  S  18  f);  they  are  the  Ituraeans  of  NT  tinua. 
See  Itueasa. 

JEUBL,  j6-a'el,  jQ'el  (^Sffiyj,  y'a'el,  meaning  un- 
known): 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah  (1  Ch  9  6):  the  name  is  not 
found  in  the  1|  of  Neh  11  24. 

(2)  A  Levitc,  AV  "Jeiel"  (2  Ch  29  13). 

(3)  A  companion  of  Ezra,  AV  "Jeiel"  (Eir  8  13). 

(4)  The  name  occurs  also  as  K'thlbh  in  1  Ch  9 
35;  2  Ch  %B  11.   See  Jeiel,  (2),  (6). 

JBUSH,  je'ush  (P^,,  y^Hak,  probably  "he  pro- 
tects," "he  comes  to  help";  aeeHPN,  109;  Knhlbh 
isVPT],  y'ish,  in  Gen  36  5.14;  1  Ch  7  10): 

(1)  A  "son"  of  Esau  (Gen  86  5.14.18;  1  Ch  1 
35).   "The  name  is  thought  by  some  to  be  identical 

widi  ^t  of  an  Arabian  lion-^od  Yagui  

meaning  'helper '  whose  antiquity  is  vouched  for 
by  inscriptions  of  Thamud"  (Skinner,  Om,  432). 

(2)  A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  7  10),  but  probably  a 
Zebulunite.   See  Curtis,  Ch,  145  ff. 

(3)  A  descendant  of  King  Saul,  AV  "Jehush" 
{1  Ch  8  39). 

(4)  A  Gershonite  Levite  (1  Ch  23  10.11). 

(5)  A  son  of  King  Rehoboam  (2  Ch  11  19). 

David  Fbancib  Robebtb 
JBUZ,  jg'us  Cpy?,  v"»*f.  "be  counsels"):  The 
eponym  of  a  Benjamite  family  (1  Ch  8  10). 

TEW,  ja,  joo,  JEWESS,  JEWISH,  jQ'ish,  joo'ish 
CW^,,  yhadhl,  pi.  Di^in^,  ykUdhlm;  'lovSaCot, 
loudaioi;  adj.f.  P'^Tin^,  yhiidhith;  'lovSabc^t, /ou- 
dtAkd$):  "Jew"  denotes  originally  an  inhabitant  of 
Judah  (2  K  16  6  applies  to  the  two  tribes  of  the 
Southmi  Kingdom),  but  later  the  meaning  was 
extended  to  embrace  all  descendants  of  Abraham. 
In  the  OT  the  word  occurs  a  few  times  in  the  sing. 
(Est  8  5;  8  4,  etc;  Jer  84  9;  Zee  8  23);  very  fr&- 
quoitly  in  the  pi.  m  Ezr  and  Neh,  Est,  and  in  Jer 
and  Dm.  Hie  adj.  in  the  OT  applies  onlv  to  the 
"Jews'  hmguage"  or  speech  (2  K  18  28.^  |  Neh 
IS  24;  Isa  86  11.13).  "Jews'*  (always  pi)  is  the 


familiar  term  for  Israelites  in  the  Gospels  (esp.  in 
Jn),  Acts,  Epp.,  etc.  "Jewess"  occurs  in  1  Ch  4  18: 
Acte  16  1;  84  24.  In  Tit  1  14  a  warning  is  given 
against  "Jewish  fables"  (in  Gr  the  adj.  is  found  also 
in  Gal  8  14).  The  "Jews'  relioon'^  (,IoudaUm64) 
is  referred  to  in  Gal  1  13.14.  On  the  "Jews'  laDh 
guage,"  see  LANOUAaES  of  the  OT;  on  the  "Jews' 
rel^on,"  see  Israel,  Reliqion  or.    James  Orr 

JEWEL,  jQ'el,  joo'el:  An  ornament  of  gold,  nlver 
or  of  precious  stones  in  the  form  of  armlet,  bracelet, 
anklet,  nose-ring,  etc.  Oriental  dress  yields  itself 
freely  to  such  adornment,  to  which  there  are  many 
alluNons  in  Scripture.  A  frequent  term  in  Hebis 
IcU  ("utensil,"  "vessel"),  coupled  with  mention  of 
"gold"  or  "sJver"  or  both  (Gen  84  53;  Ex  3  22; 
11  2;  18  35;  86  22:  1  S  6  8.15,  etc;  flV  in  2  Cli 
88  27  tr-  "vesseU").  In  Cant  1  10,  where  AV 
has  "rows  [of  jewels],"  RV  has  "plaits  [of  hairj"; 
in  7  1,  the  wonl  is  from  a  root  ^idah,  meanmg  "to 
adorn.*'  In  3  mstances  in  AV  "jewel"  represents 
the  H*  nezem  (Prov  11  22;  laa  3  21;  Ezk  16 
12);  ARV  changes  Prov  11  22  to  "ring"  (LXX 
here-"earring"),  and  both  ERV  and  JUIV  have 
"ring"  in  Esk  18  12.  The  famiUar  phrase  in  Mai 
8  17,  "in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels," 
becomes  in  ERV,  "in  the  day  that  I  do  make,  even 
a  peculiar  treasure"  (m  "or,  wnerein  I  do  make  a 
peculiar  treasure"),  and  in  ARV.  "even  mine  own 
pos8e8Bi<m,intheday  thatlmake'*  (m  "or^do  this"). 
See,  further, Osnauent;  Dress;  Stones,  Fbeciovb. 

  Jaices  Our 

JEWRY,  jtt'ri.  joo'ri:  In  Dnl  B  13  AV,  whers 
RV  has  "Judah";  in  the  NT,  in  two  places  in  AV, 
Lk  83  5:  Jn  7  1,  where  RV  has  conectly  "Judaea'' 
(loudaia)  (q.v.). 

JEWS,  jOz,  joos.   See  Jew. 

JEZANIAH,  jez-aml'a  (TV^iTl,  ytanyOhH,  prob- 
abhr  "Jeh  hears";  cf  Jaazaniah):  In  Jer  40  8, 
and  also  48  1  where  LXX  has  "Aiariah,"  as  in  48  2 
(see  Driver,  J«r)»jAASANjAa,  (1)  (q.v.). 

JEZEBEL,  jez'6-bel  (S^P^t ,  'isefrAei,  "unexalted," 
"unhusbanded"[?];  'I•l4^«X, /«ai6e/;  see  BDB;  1  K 
16  31:  18  4.13.19;  19  1.2:  81  5£F;  2  K  9  7£f.30£f: 
Rev  8  20) :  Daui^ter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zido- 
nians,  i.e.  Phoenicians,  and  queen  of  Ahah,  king  of 
Northern  Israel.  Ahab  (c  874-853  BC)  carried  out 
a  policy,  which  his  father  had  perhaps  started,  of 
making  alliances  with  other  states.  The  alliance 
with  the  Phoenicians  was  cemented  by  his  marriage 
with  J.,  and  he  sulwequently  gave  his  daughter 
Athaliah  in  marriage  to  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah.  His  own  union  with  Jezebel 
IS  regarded  as  a  sin  m  1  K  16  31,  where  the  MT  is 
difficult,  being  generally  understood  as  a  question. 
The  LXX  tr":  "And  it  was  not  enough  that  he  should 
walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  ben  Nebat,  he  also  took 
to  wife  Jeaebel,"  etc.  The  Heb  can  be  pointed  to 
mean,  "And  it  was  the  Ughtest  thing  for  him  to  walk 
in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  ben  Nebat,  he  also  took  to 
wife  Jezebel,  and  went  and  aerved  Baal  and  wor* 
shipped  himj"  i.e.  all  the  othor  sins  woe  light  as 
compared  with  the  marriage  with  Jezebel  and  the 
serving  of  Baal  (cf  Mic  6  16).  Jb  this  a  justifiable 
view  to  take  of  the  marriage?  One  answer  wouU 
be  that  Ahab  made  a  wise  alliance:  that  Baal- 
worship  was  not  non-Heb,  that  Ahab  named  his 
children  not  after  Baal  but  after  Jeh  (cf  Ahaziah, 
Jehoram,  Athaliah),  and  that  he  consulted  the 
prophets  of  Jeh  (cf  1  K  83  6);  further,  that  he 
only  did  what  Solomon  had  doae  on  a  much  kuger 
sciJe:  it  may  be  added  too  that  Ahab  was  in  favor 
of  reupous  tol»ation,  and  ^t  Elijah  and  not  the 
long  is  the  persecutor.  What  then  oan  be  and  for 
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the  unfaTorable  verdict  of  the  hiBtorians? 
That  verdict  is  baaed  on  the  results  and  effects  of 
the  marriage,  on  the  life  and  character  of  J.,  and 
in  that  life  two  main  incidents  demand  attention. 

This  is  not  described:  it  is  only  referred  to  in  1  K 
18  4,  "when  J.  cut  off  the  prophets  of  Jeh";  and 
this  shows  the  nistory  of  the  time  to 
1.  Perse-  be  incompletely  related.  In  1  K  18 
cntioii(rf  19  we  are  further  told  that  "450 
J«h*s  iHophets  <rf  Baal  ate  at  her  table" 

Prophets  (commentators  rM;ard  the  refer^ce  to 
"400  prophets  of  the  Asherah"  as  an  ad- 
dition). In  1  K  19  1  Ahab  tells  J.  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  prophets  of  Baal  by  Elijah,  and  then  J.  (18  2) 
sends  a  messenger  to  Elijah  to  threaten  his  life. 
This  leads  to  the  prophet  s  flight,  an  object  which 
J.  had  in  view,  perhaps,  for  she  would  hardly  dare 
to  murder  Ehjah  himself.  2  K  9  7  regaraa  the 
maamcre  of  Alub's  family  as  a  punishment  fox  the 
persecution  of  the  {vophets  by  J. 

Abab  expreves  a  desire  to  pomsh  the  vineyard  neigh- 
boring upon  his  palace  In  Jeveel,  owned  or  Nabmb, 
who  refuses  to  part  with  the  family  Inherlt- 

1T„.K.p.  ance  though  offered  either  Ita  money  value 
JweDel  B  OP  ^  i^tt^  vtoevMPd  in  exchauM.  Ahab 
Plot  Acalnst  is  depnned  at  tUs,  and  J.  ,  upon  Bndins  Uie 
ITabom        caow  of  his  melan^ly  feeflngB,  asks  nim 

a-r  9t\  sarcastleally  if  he  Is  not  Ung,  sugBestlng 
A.  u;  that  as  idng  hia  wishes  should  belmme- 
dlatebrsranted  by  his  subjects.  8hether»- 
votm  plots  to  secure  Dim  Xaboth's  vineyard.  J.  sends 
Inters  sealed  In  Ahab's  name  to  the  elders  ot  Naboth*s 
township,  and  Uds  them  arrauge  a  public  fast  and  make 
Naboth  "  sit  at  the  head  of  the  people"  (RVm),  a  phrase 
taicBa  by  some  to  mean  that  he  is  to  be  arraigned,  while 
It  Is  ezplaiaed  by  ottiers  as  meaning  that  Naboth  Is  to 
be  given  the  chief  place.  Two  wlnuases — a  suffldent 
number  fw  tbat  purpose — are  to  be  teoucht  to  accuse 
Naboth  (rf  blasphemy  and  treason.  This  Is  done,  and 
Naboth  Is  found  guUty,  and  stoned  to  death.  The 
woperty  Is  conflscatiBd,  and  falls  to  the  Ung  hrs  1-16). 
Blljah  hears  of  this,  and  Is  sent  to  threaten  Ahab  with 
Divine  vengeance:  dogs  shall  lick  his  dead  btidr  (ver 
19).  But  In  vs  20-23  this  prophecy  li  made,  not  con- 
cerning Ahab  but  egalDst  Jezebel,  and  ver  25  attributes 
the  sins  of  Ahab  to  ner  ovw  him. 

The  proiriMCy  Is  fulfilled  In  2  K  9  80-87.  Ahailah 
and  Jebanm  had  succeeded  their  fattier  Ahab;  the  one 
relioed  for  2  vears  (iK  51),  the  other  12  years  (2  K 
8  1).  Jehu  heads  a  revolt  agunst  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  one  day  comes  to  JeireeL  J.  had  "  painted  her  eyes, 
and  attired  her  head,"  and  sees  Jehu  oomlng.  She 
greets  him  earcastically  as  his  master's  murderer.  Ac- 
oordlog  to  MT,  Jehu  aucs,  "Who  is  on  mv  sider  whoT" 
but  the  text  Is  emended  by  Klostermann,  following  LXX 
In  the  main. '  *  Who  art  thou  that  thou  shouldest  find  ftult 
wltdi  me?"  l.e.  thou  art  but  a  murderess  tt»aelt.  She 
Is  then  Uirown  down  and  the  horses  tread  upon  her 
(reading  "they  trod"  for  "he  trod"  InverSSJ.  When 
search  Is  afterward  made  for  her  remains,  they  are  found 
terrlUy  mutilated.  Thus  was  the  iirophe^  fulOUed. 
(Some  oonuBB.  hold  that  Naboth's  vineyard  and  Abab's 
garden  were  In  Samaria,  and  Naboth  a  Jemellte.  The 
wonto^'  which  was  in  Jeireel."  of  1  K  91  1  are  wanting 
In  LXX,  which  has  "And  Nabotii  had  a  vlnenrd  by  the 
threshing-floor  of  Ahab  Idng  <rf  Sanutrla."   But  ct  1  K 

J 8  45;  81  23;  2  K  8  29-9  10.16  ft.30  ft.)  See  Ahab; 
BBC. 

Tlie  character  of  J.  is  seen  revived  in  that  of  her 
daughter,  Athaliah  of  Judah  (2  K  11) ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  J.  was  a  powerful  person- 
S.  JezebePs  ality.  She  brought  the  worship  of 
Character  the  Fhoen  Baal  and  Astarte  with  her 
into  Heb  Iife,^and  indirectly  introduced 
it  into  Judah  as  wdl  as  mto  the  Northon  King- 
dom. In  judging  her  connection  with  this  propa- 
gation, we  should  bear  in  mind  that  she  is  not  a 
quem  of  the  20th  cent.;  she  must  be  judged  in 
company  with  other  queens  famous  in  history. 
Her  reUgious  attitude  and  zeal  might  pn^tably  be 
compared  with  that  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  introducti<m  of 
anyreli^oua  change  is  of  ten  resented  when  it  comes 
from  a  fwragn  queen,  and  is  apt  to  be  misundov 
stood,  e.g.  the  attitude  of  Greece  to  the  propoBal  of 
Queen  (Mga  to  have  an  authorised  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  modem  Gr. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  much  may  be  said 


tiiat  would  be  favorable  to  J.  from  the  reli^oud 

standpoint,  the  balance  is  heavy  afj^nst  her  when 
we  remember  her  successful  plot  against  Naboth. 
It  is  not  perhaps  blameworthy  m  her  that  she  upheld 
the  religion  of  her  native  land,  although  the  nat- 
ural ttimg  would  have  been  to  follow  that  of  her 
adopted  land  {d  Ruth  1  16  f).  The  auperiority 
of  Jeh'WorBhip  was  not  as  clear  then  aa  it  is  to 
ua  tod^y.  It  may  also  be  held  that  Baal-wordiip 
Was  not  unknown  in  Heb  life  (cf  Jgs  6  25  f),  that 
Baal  of  Canaan  had  become  incorporated  with  Jeh 
of  Sinai,  and  that  there  were  pagan  elements  in  the 
worship  of  the  latter.  But  axainst  all  this  it  must 
be  clear  that  the  Baal  whom  J.  attempted  to  intro- 
duce was  the  Fhoen  Baal,  pure  and  simple;  he 
was  another  god,  or  rather  in  him  was  presented  an 
idea  of  God  very  different  from  Jeh.  And  further, 
"in  Phoenicia,  where  wealth  and  luxury  had  been 
enjoyed  on  a  scale  unknown  to  either  Israel  or  the 
Canaanites  of  the  interior,  timre  was  a  refinement, 
if  one  may  so  speak,  and  at  the  same  time  a  prodi- 
gality of  vicious  indulgences,  connected  with  the 
worsnip  of  Baal  and  Astarte  to  which  Israel  had 

hitherto  been  a  stranger  It  was  like  a  cancer 

eating  into  the  vitals  or  a  head  and  heart  sickness 
resulting  in  total  decay  (Isa  16).  In  Israel,  moral 
deterioration  meant  pcjitical  aa  well  aa  B(dritual 
death.  The  weal  of  the  nation  lay  in  fidelity  to  Jeh 
alone,  and  in  Hia  pure  worship"  QiPM,  (213). 

The  verdict  of  the  Heb  histcuian  Is  thus  sub- 
stantiated. J.  is  an  example — an  extreme  one  no 
doubt — of  the  bad  influence  of  a  highly  developed 
civilization  forcin^^  itself  with  all  ite  sins  upon  a 
community  less  highly  civilized,  but  ixMsessed  of 
nobler  moral  and  reliigious  conceptions.  She  has 
parallels  both  in  familjr  and  in  national  life.  For  a 
parallel  to  Elijah's  attitude  toward  J.  ef  the  words 
of  Carlyle  about  Knox  in  On  Heroea  and  Hero- 
Worship,  rv,  esp.  the  secticn,  "We  blame  Knox  for 
his  intolerance,"  eto. 

la.  Rev  2  20,  we  read  <tf  leuAd,  "the  woman 
Jezebel,  who  caueth  herself  a  prophetess";  not  "thy 
wife"  (i.e.  the  wife  of  the  bishop)  RVm,  but  as  Mof- 
fat {Expos  Gr  Te^.)  aptly  riders,  "that  Jezebd 
of  a  woman  alleging  herself  a  propoetees."  Some 
members  of  the  church  at  Thyatira  "under  the 
sway  of  an  influential  woman  refused  to  separate 
from  the  local  guilds  where  moral  intnests,  though 
not  ostensibly  d^ed,  were  often  serioudy  com- 
promised Her  lax  principles  or  tendencies 

made  for  a  connection  with  foreign  and  compro- 
mising associations  which  evidently  exerted  a  dan- 
gerous influence  upon  some  weaker  Christians  in  the 
city,"  Her  foUowere  "prided  themselves  upon 
their  enlightened  liberausm  (ver  24)."  Moffat 
rejecte  both  tiie  view  of  SchOrer  {TheeL  Ahhamc^ 
lunQen,  39  f),  that  she  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
Chaldaean  Sibyl  at  Thyatira,  and  also  that  of  Selwyn 
making  her  the  wife  of  the  local  asiarch.  "It  was 
not  the  cults  but  the  trade  guilds  that  fcmned  the 
problem  at  Thyatira."  See  also  Zahn,  Inbro  to  the 
NT,  S  73,  n.  7;  Ahab;  Baal;  Elijah. 

David  Francis  Robebtb 

JEZBLT7S,  je^lus,  jez'«-lus  ('I<1^,  leUht): 

(1)  In  1  £«i  8  32;  called  "Jahaaiet"  in  Eir  8  5. 

(2)  In  1  Esd  8  35;  called  "Jehiel"  m  Ear  8  9. 

JEZER,  jS'zSr  (Tf^ ,  yeger,  "form"  or  "purpose") : 
A  "son"  of  NaphtaU  (Gen  48  24;  Nu  86  49: 
1  Ch  7  13). 

JEZERTTES,  jg'zfir-lts,  THE  {^tpn,  ha-yifH 
[collective  with  art.]):  Descendants  of  "Jeier" 
(Nu  S6  40). 

JEZIAH,  j6-ira.  See  Iuiah. 
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JBZIBL,  j6'ai-el,   jfr-ri'el   (Kthlbh  is  b|Wr^, 

or  bgnr;,  yrs-a.-  ifie  bEpr;,  vri'a-"God 

gatbrn,"  p^iaps):  One  of  David's  Benjamite 
lecniits  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch  U  3). 

JBZLEAH,  ie»4ra.  See  Ibluh. 

JEZOAR,  jS-sfl'ar.   See  Izhar. 

JEZRAHIAH,  jez-ra-fal'a.   See  Izrahiah. 

JEZREEL,  jez'rfi-el,  jea'rfil  C5«?'^r>  »»r''e'i, 
"God  aoweth"): 

(1)  A  city  on  the  border  of  the  territory  of 
TiffftAhm-  (Josh  19  18).  It  is  named  with  Chesul- 
loth  and  Shunem  (modmi  Ikt6l  and 
1.  Territory  SSiam).  It  renuuned  loyal  to  the 
house  of  Saul,  and  is  mentioned  as 
of  the  khigdom  over  which  Abner  set  Ish- 
eth  (2  S  2  From  Jezreel  came  the  tidines 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan's  death  on  Gilboa,  which 
brought  disaster  to  Mephiboaheth  (2  S  4  4).  The 
<Aiy  phiys  no  impcartant  part  in  the  history  UU  the 
time  of  Ahab.  Attracted,  doubtless,  by  the  fine 
pomtion  and  natural  charms  of  the  place,  he  made  it 
one  of  his  royal  residences,  building  here  a  palace 
(1  K  21  I).  This  was  evidently  on  the  eastern 
wall;  and  the  gate  by  which  Jehu  entered  was  over- 
looked by  the  quarters  of  Queen  Jezebel  (2  K  9 
%f}-  The  royal  favcx-  naturally  enhanced  the 
di^ty  of  tba  city,  and  "eldm"  and  "nobles"  of 
Jeireel  are  mmtioned  (1  K  21  8,  etc).  Under  the 
iiduenee  of  Jeiebel.  an  institution  tfx  the  worship 
of  Baal  was  founded  here,  from  which,  probably,  the 
men  were  drawn  who  figured  in  the  memorable  con- 
test with  EUjah  on  Carmel  (2  K  10  11).  "Thetower 
in  Jezreel"  was  part  of  the  defoices  of  the  city. 
It  commanded  a  ^ew  of  the  approach  up  the  valley 
from  Beth-flbean— the  way  followed  by  the  hordes 
ci  the  £.,  who>  from  time  immenHwial,  came  wes^ 
ward  for  the  rich  pasture  of  the  plain  (2  K  9  17). 
It  was  necessary  also  to  keep  constant  watch,  as 
the  district  E.  of  the  Jordan  was  always  more  un- 
settled tluui  that  on  the  W.;  and  danger  thence 
might  appear  at  any  moment.  The  garden  of 
N^th  seems  to  have  Iwn  to  the  £.  of  the  city 
(2  K  9  21),  near  the  royal  domain,  to  which  Ahab 
deured  to  add  it  as  a  garden  of  herbs  (1  K  21  1  S). 
See  Naboth.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  traoc 
meetings  between  Elijah  and  Ahab  (1  K  21  17  fl), 
and  between  Jehu  and  Joram  and  Ahaziah  (2  K  9 
21).  Joram  had  returned  to  Jezreel  from  Ramoth- 
^Irad  to  be  beaJed  of  his  wounds  (9  15).   By  the 

fiteway  the  dogs  devoured  Jez^l's  body  (vs  31 
).  Naboth  had  been  stoned  to  death  outside 
the  city  (1  K  21  13).  Jos  lays  the  scene  by  the 
fountain  of  Jezreel,  and  here,  he  saya,  the  dom 
licked  tiie  blood  wajshed  from  the  ohaHot  of  Ahab 
{Aid,  VIII,  XV,  6).  This  accords  with  1  K  21  19; 
but  22  38  points  to  the  pool  at  Samaria. 

The  site  of  Jeared  must  be  aoasbt  In  a  podtton  where 
a  tower  would  eonuiHUMl  a  viewot  Qieroad  coming  up  the 

valley  from  Beth-ahean.  It  has  l<ras  oeen 
9.  IdMitl.  ^  custom  to  IdentUjr  it  with  the  modem 
a.  laenn  .ym^,  Zir'ln.  on  the  northwestern  spur  of 
noilUHl        Ollboa.  This  meets  the  aboye  condition; 

and  It  also  agrees  with  the  Indteations  In 
0mm  as  bhig  between  Legto  iLejiOn)  and  Scs^hopoUs 
(B«iad»).  Keoentlr,  however,  PnHleasor  A.  R.  8.  Mac- 
sUator  mads  a  nries  of  excavations  here,  and  failed  to  find 
any  evidence  of  ancient  Isradlte  occtq>ation.  This  casts 
donM  npmii  the  Identlflcatlon,  and  further  excavation  Is 
necesnrr  before  any  certain  conclusion  can  be  reached. 
For  the  "fountain  which  Is  In  Jexreel,"  see  Habod,  Wbll 
or. 

C3)  An  unidentified  town  in  the  uplands  of  Judah 
(Josh  IB  66),  the  home  of  Ahinoam  (1  S  27  3,  etc). 

W.  EWINQ 

JKSBEL,  TALE  OF.  See  EmBAKLOM,  Plain 
or. 


JEZREBLITB,  jea're-el-It,  jes'reUt  O^KDr)?' 
he^yvsr'^^ll):  Applied  to  Nabothj  a  native  of  Je^ 
reef(l)  CI  K  21  1,  etc). 

JEZRESLITESS,  jei'rd-el-It^  iei'r6Mt-ea 

(rrf^Knr » ym^^RA,  "of  Jesreel/'  fern.):  Applied 
to  Ahinoam,  one  of  David's  first  two  wives,  a  native 
of  Jesreel  in  Judah  (1  S  27  3;  80  6;  2  8  2  2; 
8  2;  1  Ch  8  1). 

JEZRIELUS,  jez-ri-e'lus  ('I4(>i^.  Iexn6Jo$;  AV 
Hierielus;  I  Ead  9  27):  Corresponding  to  "Jehiel" 
in  Ezr  10  26. 

JIBSAM,  jib'sam.   See  Ibsau. 

JIDLAPH,  jid'Uf  (^^T.,  ytdUSp^  perhaps  "he 
weeps"}:  A  "mm"  of  Nahor  (Gen  28  22). 

JIMNA,  jniNAH,  jim'na  Cn?V^,  yimnOk,  per- 
faap8="good  fortune"):  A  "son"  of  Asher  (Gen 
46  17,  AV  "Jimnah";  Nu  26  44,  AV  "Jimna"), 
whereas  RV  has  Iunah  (q.v.). 

TIMinTES,  jim'nlts,  THE  (same  as  ".HiniUL" 
only  ooUective  with  the  def.  art.;  Nu  26  44  AV, 
where  RV  has  "Imnitee"}:  Descoidanfs  of  Jimna 
or  Imna. 

JXPHTAH,  jifta  (H^f'^f  yiphioh).  See  Ifbtah. 
JIPHTHAHEL,  jif  tha-el.   See  Iphtahel. 

JOAB,  jO'ab  (SSn*',  y&'abk,  "Jeh  is  father"; 
>I•»d^,  Iddb): 

(1)  Son  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister.  He  was 
"captain  of  the  host"  (cf  2  S  19  13)  under  David. 

(a)  Joab  is  first  introduced  in  the  narrative  of 
the  war  with  Abner,  who  supported  the  claims  of 
Ishboflheth  to  the  throne  against  those 
1.  Toab  of  p^vid  (2  S  2  8—8  1).  The  two 
and  Abner  armies  met,  and  on  Abner*8  suggestion 
a  tournament  Ux)k  place  between  12 
men  from  each  ude;  a  general  engagement  follows, 
and  in  this  J.'s  army  is  victorious.  Asahel,  J.'s 
brother,  is  killed  in  his  pursuit  of  Abner,  but  the 
latter's  army  is  sorely  pressed,  and  he  appeals  to  J. 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  J.  calls  a  halt,  but 
declu«B  that  he  would  not  cease  had  Abner  not 
made  his  plea. 

(6)  2  S  8  12-29.  Abner  virits  David  at  Hebron, 
and  makes  an  alliance  mtit  David.  He  then  leaves 
the  town,  apparently  under  royal  protection.  J. 
is  absent  at  the  time,  but  returns  immediately  after 
Abner's  departure,  and  enxuttulates  with  David 
for  not  avenging  Asahel's  death,  and  at  the  same 
time  attributes  a  bad  motive  to  Abner's  visit.  He 
amda  a  message,  no  doubt  in  the  form  of  a  royal 
oonumuid,  for  Abnor  to  return;  the  ohief  does  so, 
is  takoa  aside  "into  the  midst  of  the  gate"  (or  as 
LXX  and  commentators  read,  "mto  the  side  of  the 
gate,"  8  27),  and  slain  thore  by  J.  I^vid  pro- 
claims his  own  innocoice  in  the  matter,  commands 
J.  as  w^  as  the  people  to  mourn  publicly  for  the 
dead  hero  (3  31),  composes  a  lament  for  Abner,  and 
pronounces  a  curse  upon  J.  and  his  descendants 
(ver  30  is  r^arded  as  an  editorial  note,  and  com- 
mentators change  ver  39). 

(a)  2  S  10  1-14:  1  Ch  19  1-15.  David  sends 
ambassadors  with  his  good  wishes  to  Hanun  on  his 
ascending  the  throne  of  the  Ammon- 
3.  The  Am-  ites;  these  are  ill-treated,  and  war 
monite  follows,  David's  troops  being  corn- 
War:  manded  by  J.  On  finding  nimself 
Death  of  placed  between  the  Ammonites  on  the 
Uriah  one  hand,  and  their  Syrian  allies  on 
the  other,  he  divides  his  anny,  and 
himaelf  leads  one  division  against  the  Syrians, 
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leaving  Abiahai,  hie  brother,  to  fight  the  Ammomtes: 
the  daeat  of  the  Syriuu  is  followed  by  the  rout  ot 
the  AmmoDites. 

(6)  2  S  10  15-19;  1  Ch  IB  10-19  deecribes  a 
seoond  war  between  Hadareaer  and  David.  J.  is 
Dot  mentioned  here. 

(c)  2  S  11  1  narrates  the  resumption  of  the  war 
against  the  Ammonites;  J.  is  in  command,  and  the 
town  of  Rabbah  is  besi^ed.  Here  occurs  the 
account  of  David's  sin  with  Bathsheba,  omitted 
by  Ch.  David  gets  J.  to  send  Uriah,  her  husband, 
to  Jerufl,  and  when  he  refuses  to  break  the  soldier's 
vow  (11  6-13),  J.  is  used  to  procure  Uriah's  death 
in  the  siege,  and  the  general  then  sends  news  of  it 
to  David  (11  14-27).  After  capturing  the  'water- 
city'  of-  Rabbah,  J.  sends  for  David  to  complete  the 
capture  and  lead  the  triumph  himiself  (Ut  2I&-29). 

(a)  The  next  scene  depicts  J.  attempting  and 
succeeding  in  bis  attempt  to  get  Absalom  restored 
to  royal  favor.   He  has  noticed  that 

5.  Joab  and  "the  king's  heart  is  toward  Absalom" 
AbMdDm      (14  1)  I  and  so  arranges  for  "a  wise 

woman"  of  Tekoa  to  bring  a  supposed 
complaint  of  her  own  before  the  king,  and  then 
rdsiuce  him  for  hia  treatment  of  Ab^om.  The 
plan  succeeda.   David  aeea  J.'s  hand  in  it,  and 

S'ves  him  permission  to  bring  Absalom  to  Jems, 
ut  the  rebel  has  to  remain  in  bis  own  house,  and  is 
not  allowed  to  see  bis  father  (U  1-24). 

(6)  Absalom  attempts  to  secure  J.'s  intercesmon 
for  a  complete  restoration  to  his  father's  oonfidmce. 
J.  -turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  request  until  bis  fi^  is 
put  on  fire  by  Absalom's  command.  He  th^  sees 
Absalom,  and  gets  David  to  receive  his  prodigal 
son  back  into  the  roval  home  (14  28-33). 

(c)  Absalom  revolts,  and  makes  Amasa,  another 
n^hew  of  David,  general  instead  of  J.  (17  24  f). 
David  flees  to  Mabanaim,  followed  by  Absalom. 
J.  is  given  a  third  of  the  army,  the  other  divisionB 
being  led  by  Abishai  and  Ittai.  He  is  informed 
that  Absalom  has  hem.  cauf^ht  in  a  tree  (or  thicket), 
and  erooatulates  with  the  mformer  for  not  having 
killed  nim.  Although  he  is  reminded  of  David's 
tender  plea  that  Absalom  be  kindly  dealt  with,  he 
dispatches  the  rebel  himself,  and  afterward  calls 
for  a  general  halt  of  the  army.  When  David  gives 
vent  to  bis  feeliiu;s  of  grief,  he  is  sternly  r^ked  by 
J.,  and  the  rebuke  has  its  effect  (17—19  8a). 

2  S  19  8&-15.  On  David's  return  to  Jerus, 
Amasa  is  made  "captain  of  the  host"  instead  of  J. 

(10  13).  Then  Sheba  revolts,  Amasa 
4.  Joab  and  loses  time  in  making  preparation  for 
Amasa  quelling  it,  and  Abiahai  is  bidden  by 
David  to  take  the  field  (20  6).  The 
Syr  VS  reads  "J."  for  "Abishai"  in  this  veise,  and 
some  commentators  follow  it,  but  LXX  supports 
MT.  J.  seems  to  have  accompanied  Abishai;  and 
when  Amasa  meets  them  at  Gibeon,  J.,  on  pretense 
of  kissing  his  rival,  kills  him.  He  then  assumes  com- 
mand, is  followed  bv  Amasa's  men,  and  arranges 
with  a  woman  of  Abel  beth-maacah  to  deliver  to 
him  Shea's  head.   The  revolt  is  then  at  an  end. 

J.  subsequently  oppoaed  David's  suggestion  of  a 
census,  but  eventuMly  carried  it  out  (2  S  24  1-9: 
1  Ch  21  1-6),  yet  1  Cb  21  6  and  27 

6.  Joab*8  24  relate  that  he  did  not  carry  it 
Death         out  fully.   He  was  one  of  Adonijah's 

supporters  in  his  claim  to  the  throne 
(1  K  1  7.19.41).  For  this  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
with  bis  life,  being  slain  at  the  altar  in  the  "Tent  of 
Jeh"  (1  K  2  28-34)  by  Benaiah,  who  acted  upon 
Solomon's  orders.  His  murderer  became  his  suc- 
cessor as  head  of  the  army.  1  K  2  fi  makes  David 
advise  Solomon  not  to  forget  that  J.  slew  Abner  and 
Amasa,  and  1  K  11  14r-^  contains  a  refoence  to 
the  dread  of  his  name  in  Edom.  1  Ch  11  6  makes 
hhn  win  bis  spurs  first  at  the  capture  of  Jerus,  but 


the  stirring 

6.  Joab's 
Ouraeter 


2  S  2,  S  are  previous  in  time  to  this  event  (cf  2  S  B 
6-10),  and  1  Ch  11  8  makes  him  rc^r  the  city, 
while  1  Ch  26  28  refers  to  a  dedication  of  armor 
by  him. 

In  summing  up  J.'s  character,  we  must  remember 
le  stirring  tunes  in  which  he  lived.  That  he  was 
a  most  able  general,  there  is  no  doubt. 
He  was,  however,  very  jealoua  of  his 
position,  and  this  accounts  for  Amasa's 
murder,  if  not  partially  for  that  of 
Abner  too:  if  he  was  afraid  that  Abner  would  siu>- 
plant  him,  that  fear  may  be  held  to  be  justified,  for 
Amasa,  who  had  not  been  too  loyal  to  David  did 
take  J.'s  place  for  a  time.  But  blood  revenge  for 
Asahel's  death  was  perhaps  the  chief  cause.  Yet 
even  when  judged  in  the  Iia^t  of  those  rough  times, 
and  in  the  light  of  eastern  life,  the  murder  of  Abner 
was  a  foul,  treacherous  deed  (see  Trumbull,  Studiea 
in  OrienicA  Social  L^e,  12^1). 

J.  oi^osed  the  census  probal^  because  it  was  an 
innovation.  His  rebuke  (rf  IHivid's  great  ^rief 
over  Absalom's  death  can  only  be  characterized 
as  just;  he  is  the  stern  warrior  who,  after  being 
once  merciful  and  foniving,  will  not  again  spate 
a  deceitful  rebel;  and  yet  David  shows  how  a 
father's  conduct  toward  a  prodigal,  rebellious  son 
is  not  r^ulated  bv  stem  justice.  J.'s  unswerving 
loyalty  to  David  leads  one  to  believe  that  no  dis- 
loyalty was  meant  by  bis  support  of  Adonijah,  who 
was  really  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  But 
their  plans  were  defeated  by  those  of  the  harran, 
and  J.  had  to  pay  the  price  with  his  life. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  his  life,  as  deleted  in  the  very 
reliable  narrative  of  2  S  and  1  K,  may  be  said  to 
be  as  characteristic  of  the  times  as  that  of  David 
himself,  with  a  truly  Homeric  ring  about  it.  He 
was  a  great  man,  great  in  military  prowess  and  also 
in  poapnal  revenge^  in  his  loyalty  to  the  king  as 
weU  as  in  his  stem  m)uke  of  bis  r^ral  master.  He 
was  the  greatest  of  David's  generals,  and  the  tatter's 
success  imd  glory  owed  much  to  this  noblest  of  that 
noble  trio  whom  Zeruiah  bore. 

(2)  A  Judahite,  fath^  or  founder  of  (Vbarashim 
(1  Ch  4  14,  "valley  of  craftsmen"  RVm).  See 
Ge-harashim. 

(3)  A  family  of  returned  exiles  (Eir  2  6  U  Neh 
7  11;  Ezr  8  9;  1  Esd  8  35). 

(4)  See  ATB0TH-BBTH-^IOAB. 

David  Francis  Roberts 
JOACHAZ,  j5'a-kaz  ('Ii^4{,  lOchdz,  InovUit, 
leehonias):  Son  of  Josiah  (1  £sd  1  34).   In  Mt 
1  11  "Jecboniah"  is  the  readmg. 


JOACIH,  j5'a-aim.  See  Joakiu. 

JOADANUS,  j&-a-da'nuB  ClwoSdvot,  Idaddnos): 
In  1  £sd  9  19,  apparently,  through  some  oorrup- 
ticm;  the  same  as  Gedaliah,  a  son  of  Jeehua,  the  son 
of  JoMdak,  in  Esr  10  18. 

JOAH,  iO'a  (T^\'>,  yi'aJs,  "Jeh  is  brother"): 

(1)  Son  of  Asaph  and  recorder  xmder  King  Heze- 
kiah  (2  K  18  18.26;  Isa  36  3.11.22);  he  was  one 
of  the  3  officers  sent  by  the  king  to  speak  to  the 
Assyr  envoys  at  the  siege  of  Jerus  (c  701  BC). 

(2)  In  1  Ch  6  21  (Heb  6);  2  Ch  29  12,  a 
Levite  (son  of  Zimmah)  =>  "Ethan"  of  1  Ch  6  42 
(Heb  27). 

(3)  A  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Ch  26  4). 

(4)  Son  of  Joahaz  and  recorder  under  King 
Josiah  (2  Ch  84  8). 

JOAHAZ,  jO'arhas  (T^i,  yd'&ifiU,  "Jeh  has 
grasped" -"Jdioahas"): 

(1)  Father  of  JoAH  (4)  ^  Ch  84  8). 

(2)  RV  and  Heb  in  2  K  14  1  for  Jehoahai,  king 
of  InaeL  See  Jbhoahae. 
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(3)  RV  and  Heb  in  2  Ch  86  2.4  for  Jehoabaz, 
king  of  Judah  (q.v.)- 

JOAKIM,  jO'arkim  ('IiMiittt|i,  Idakdm;  AV 
JoMim): 

(1)  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah  and  Jerua  (1  Esd 
1  37-89;  Bar  1  3>. 

(2)  Jehoiachin,  son  of  (1)  (1  Esd  1  43). 

(3)  Son  of  Jeshua  (1  Eea  6  5),  called  by  mistake 
aonof  Zerabbabel;  inNeh  18  10.26  his  name  occurs 
aa  in  1  Esd,  amonjj;  the  priests  and  Levi  tea  who 
returned  to  Jems  with  Zerubbabel. 

(4)  High  priest  of  Jems  in  the  time  of  Bamch 
(Bar  I  7). 

(5)  Highpriestin  Jems  in  the  da^  of  Judith  who, 
akmg  with  "the  ancients  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
welcomed  the  heroine  back  to  the  city  after  the 
death  of  Holofemea  (Jth  4).  He  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  any  of  the  high  priests  in  the  lists  given  in 
1  Ch  or  in  Jos,  ArU,  X,  viii,  6.  The  word  means 
"the  Lord  hath  set  up."  It  is  probably;'  symbolical, 
and  tends  with  other  names  occurring  in  the  narra- 
tive to  establish  the  supposition  that  the  bode  was 
a  work  of  imagination  composed  to  support  the 
futh  of  the  Jews  in  times  of  stress  and  difficulty. 

(6)  The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sus  vs  1  ff),  peraaps 
here  also  a  symbolical  name.         J.  Hutchison 

JOAHAir,  jWnan  (»I»avAv  WH,  I6andn;  'Im- 
ttw&  TR,  I6<mnd;  AV  Joanna): 

(1)  A  grandson  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  geneabgy  of 
Jesus  according  to  St.  Luke  (S  27). 

(2)  ThesonofEHasibCl  Esd9  lAV.RV'Jonas"). 

JOANKA^  j6-an'a  ('I«Av«,  Iddna,  or  'I«Ai^, 
Iddnna):  The  wife  of  Chuzas,  Herod's  steward. 
She  was  one  of  the  "women  who  had  been  healed 
of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities"  which  "ministered 
unto  him  [AV,  i.e.  Jesus,  or  "them"  RV,  i.e.  Jesus 
and  His  disciples]  of  their  substance,"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Jesus'  tour  through  Galilee  (Lk  8  2.3). 
Along  with  other  womeo  she  accompanied  Jesus 
on  His  last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jems,  and  was 
preset  when  His  body  was  laid  in  the  sepulcho- 
(Lk  23  65).  She  was  thus  among  those  who  pre- 
pared spices  and  ointments,  who  found  the  grave 
empty,  and  who  "told  these  things  unto  the  apostles" 
(Lk  IS  £6-84  10).  C.  M.  Kbhb 

TOANIVBS,  jft-an'es,  jft-an'ea  (*I«&vvi|f,  Isdnnie; 
AT  JohanaM) : 

(1)  Son  of  Acatan  (1  Esd  8  38),  called  also 
*'Johanan"  in  Ezr  8  12. 

(2)  Son  of  Bebai  (1  Esd  9  29),  caUed  '.'Jehofaan- 
u^'inEir  10  28. 

JOASIB,  icVrib  ('I»«p£p,  fflarffc;  AV  Jarib): 
Ancestor  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace  14  29),  given  as 
"Joarib"  in  AV  of  I  Mace  2  1;  he  wffs  chief  of  the 
first  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  in  the  reifpi  of  David. 
Varieties  of  the  name  are  Jarib,  Joanb,  and  Je- 
boiarib  (1  Ch  S4  7). 

JOASH,  jS'ash  COif^V^,  yd'Oah,  "Jeh  is  strong"  or 
"Jeh  has  bestowed";  /«Sda) : 

(1)  Father  of  Gideon,  of  the  clan  of  Abiezer  and 
the  tribe  Manasseh  (Jgs  6  11.20.30.31;  7  14;  8 
13.29.32).  Gideon  declares  (6  15)  that  the  famQy 
is  the  poorest  in  Manasseh,  words  similar  to  those 
of  Saul  (1  S  9  21),  and  not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 
J.  would  be  a  man  of  standing  and  wealth,  for 
Gideon  was  able  id  command  10  servants  to  destroy 
the  altar  and  the  Asherah  (Jp  6  27.34),  and  also 
to  summon  the  whole  clan  to  follow  him.  Further, 
the  altar  that  J.  had  was  that  used  by  the  com- 
munity (6  2&),  80  that  he  would  be  the  priest,  not 
only  w  his  own  fandly  quA  pateiiamaUtu,  but  also 


of  the  community  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  chief. 
When  Gideon  destroyed  the  altar  and  the  Asherah 
or  sacred  pillar  by  it,  J.  refused  to  deliver  his  son 
to  death,  declaring  that  Baal,  if  he  was  a  god,  should 
avenge  himself  (cTElijah  in  1  K  18). 

(2)  CaUed  "the  king's  son"  (1  K  28  26:  2  Ch 
18  25;  of  Jer  86  26;  88  6),  or,  less  probablv,  "the 
son  of  Hammelech,"  RVm;  perhaps  a  son  of  Ahab. 
Micaiah  the  prophet  was  handed  over  to  his  custody 
and  that  of  Amon  by  Ahab. 

(3)  A  Judahite,  descendant  of  Shelah  (1  Ch  4 
22). 

(4)  A  Benjamite  recruit  of  David  at  Ziklag. 
Commentators  read  here,  "J.  the  son  of  Shemaiw 
[or  Jehoshamail,  the  Gibeathite"  (1  Ch  12  3). 

(5)  In  2  K  11  2,  etc- Jehoash,  king  of  Judah. 

(6)  In  2  K  18  9,  etc- Jehoash,  king  of  Northern 
Israel.  David  Francis  Robebts 

JOASH  (OfP,  "Jeh  has  aided"): 

(1)  A  Benjamit&  or,  more  probaUy,  a  Zebulunlte 
(1  Ch  7  8). 

J 2)  One  of  David's  ofBcers;  J.  was  "ow  the 
ars  of  oil"  (1  Ch  27  28). 

JOATHAM,  jSVtham  ('Ii»4ea,*,  miham);  AV 
forRV"Jotham"  (Mt  19).  See  Jotham  (the  king). 

JOB,  job  ,  'f  i/d&ji,  meaning  of  name  doubt- 
ful; some  conjecturing  "object  of  enmity,"  others 
"he  who  turns,"  etc,  to  God:  both  uncertain 
guesses;  'I^  Idh):  The  titular  hero  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  represented  as  a  wealthy  and  pious  land- 
holder who  lived  in  patriarchal  times,  or  at  least 
conditions,  in  the  land  of  Uz.  on  the  borders  of 
Idumaea.  Outside  of  the  Book  of  Job  be  is 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (Ezk  14  14.20)  as  one  of  3 
great  personages  whose  representative  riditeousness 
would  presumably  avail,  if  that  of  any  mdividuals 
could,  to  redeem  the  nation;  the  other  two  being 
Noah,  an  ancient  patriarch,  and  Daniel,  a  con- 
temporary of  the  prophet.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  J.  was  an  actual  personage  or  not.  If 
known  tbrou^  legaid,  it  must  nave  been  on  account 
of  some  such  experience  as  is  narrated  in  the  book, 
an  experience  unique  enough  to  have  become  a 
potent  household  word;  stul,  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  it  is  due  to  the  masterly  vigor  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  story.  It  was  the  J.  of  literature,  rather 
than  the  J.  of  I^end,  who  lived  in  the  hearts  of 
men  J  a  ofaaractor  so  oommanding  that,  idbeit 
fictitious,  it  could  be  referred  to  as  real,  just  aa  we 
refer  to  Hamlet  or  Othello.  It  is  not  the  way  of 
Heb  writers,  however,  to  evolve  Uterary  heroes  (tom 

fture  imagination:  they  crave  an  authentic  basis  of 
act.  It  IS  probable  that  such  a  basis,  in  its  essen- 
tial outlines,  existed  under  the  story  of  Job.  It  is 
not  ueoeesaiy  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  leg^ 
or  the  name  was  Imown  to  Israd  from  ancient 
times.  Job  is  introduced  (Job  1  1)  as  ^  he  had 
not  been  known  before.  _  The  writer,  who  through- 
out the  book  shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  doubtless  found  the  legend  somewhere,  and 
drew  its  meanings  tc^ther  for  an  imdying  message 
to  his  and  all  times.    John  Frankun  Gwvhq 

JOB,  BOOK  OF: 

I.  Introdhctobt 

1.  Place  in  the  Canon 

2.  Rank  uid  Readers 

II.   Thi  Litbrakt  Fbamxwobe 

1.  Setting  of  Time,  Place  and  Scene 

2.  Cbaractera  and  Personality 

3.  Form  and  Style 

m.  Thb  Coorbr  op  TBI  Stobt 

A)  To  Job's  Blesdng  and  Curse 

1.  HU  "Autumn  Days" 

2.  The  Wager  in  Heaven 
8.  The  Silent  Friends 

4.  WboMWayliHid 
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S)  To  Job's  tntimfttum  (tf  Proteat 

1.  The  Vriled  Impeachment 

2.  Wisdom  Insipid,  Friends  Doubtful 

3.  Crookedness  of  the  Order  of  Things 

4.  No  MedlaUon  In  Sight 

C)  To  Job's  UlUmatum  oTFalth 

*    1.  Detecting  the  Friends'  Fkin  Kot« 

2.  Sti^dng  All  on  lategrltr 

3.  "IfaMan  Die" 

4.  The  Surviving  Next  of  Kin 

D)  To  Job's  Verdict  on  Things  as  They  Aro 

1.  Climax  and  Subsidence  of  the  Friends' 
Chance 

2.  The  Real  Cause  of  Job's  Diimay 

3.  Manhood  In  the  Ore 

4.  Job  Reads  His  Indictment 

E)  The  Denouement 

1.  The  Self-constituted  Interpreter 

2.  The  Whirlwind  and  the  Totce 

3.  The  Thing  That  Is  Right 

4.  The  Restored  Situation 
IT.   Taa  Pboblbh  and  the  Pdbposb 

1.  Beyond  the  Didactic  Tether 

2.  What  OoDws  of  Umltliw  the  Purpon 

3.  The  Book's  Own  Import  of  PurposB 

4.  Problem  of  the  Intrfnsle  Man 

T.   CoNBiDBBATioNs  or  Aaa  amo  SaniMo 

1.  Shadowy  Contacts  with  Hlatorjr 

2.  Place  in  Bib.  Literature 

3.  Parallels  and  Et^oes 

LiTBBATtJBB 

/.  IntroJuciory. — The  greatest  production  of  the 
Heb  Wisdom  literature,  and  one  of  the  supreme 

literary  creations  of  the  world.  Its 
1.  PUet  in  place  m  the  Heb  Canon  owresponda 
the  Canon   to  the  fai^  estimation  in  which  it  was 

held:  it  stands  in  the  3d  section,  the 
"writings"  (Jetkiibklm)  or  Hagiographa,  next  after 
the  two  great  anthologies  Pss  and  Prov;  apparently 
put  thus  near  the  head  of  the  list  for  weighty  read- 
ing  and  meditation.  In  the  Gr  Canon  (which  ours 
foUows),  it  is  put  with  the  poetical  books,  standing 
at  their  head.  It  is  one  of  3  Scripture  books,  the 
others  being  Pss  and  Prov,  for  which  the  later  Heb 
scholais  (the  Massoretes)  employed  a  special  qrstem 
of  punctuation  to  mark  its  poetic  character. 

'nie  Book  of  Job  was  not  one  of  the  books  deng- 
naXed  for  public  reading  in  the  synagogues,  as  were 

the  Pent  and  the  Prophets,  or  for 
8.  Rank  occasional  reading  at  feast  seasons,  as 
and  were  the  5  meoilloth  or  rolls.  _  It  was 

Readers      rather  a  book  for  private  reading,  and 

one  whose  subject-matter  would  appeal 
esp.  to  the  more  cultivated  and  thoughtful  classes. 
DoubtloBS  it  was  all  the  more  intimately  valued  for 
this  detachmmt  from  sanctuary  aasociationa;  .it 
was,  like  Prov,  a  people's  book ;  and  eep.  among 
the  cultivators  of  Wisdom  it  must  have  been  from 
its  first  publication  a  cherished  classic.  At  any 
rate,  the  patriarch  Job  (though  whether  from  the 
l^end  or  from  the  finished  book  ia  not  clear;  see 
Job)  is  mentioned  as  a  well-known  national  type  by 
Ezk  (14  14.20):  and  James,  writing  to  Jewish 
Christians  (6  11)^  refers  to  the  character  of  the 
patriarch  as  familiar  to  his  readers.  ^  It  was  as  one 
of  the  great  classic  stories  of  their  lit.,  rather  than 
as  embodying  a  ritual  or  prophetic  standard,  that 
it  was  so  imiversatly  known  and  cherished. 

//.  77i«  LUmrary  Frammwork. — In  view  of  the 
numerous  critical  questions  by  which  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  book  has  be^  beclouded — ques- 
tions of  later  alterations,  additions,  corruptions, 
diedkMAtions — it  may  be  well  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  what  is  here  proposed  is  to  consider  the  Book 
of  Job  as  we  have  it  before  us  today,  in  its  latest  and 
presumably  definitive  edition.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  remove  excrescences  when  a  fair  view  of 
the  book  as  it  is,  with  its  literary  values  and  rela- 
tions, makes  us  sure  that  there  are  such;  see  III, 
below.  Meanwhile,  as  a  book  that  has  reached  a 
stage  so  fixed  and  finished  that  at  any  rate  modem 
tigering  cannot  materially  change  it,  we  may 
consider  what  its  literary  framework  does  to  justify 
itsdf ,   And  first  of  all,  we  may  note  that  preemi- 


nently among  Scripture  books  it  bears  the  matured 
literary  stamp;  both  in  style  and  structure  it  is  a 
woric,  not  only  ^  roiritual  edificatkm,  but  of 
finished  literary  art.  lliis  may  best  be  realised, 
perhaps,  by  taking 'it,  as  from  the  beginning  it 
puiports  to  be,  as  a  continuously  maintained  story, 
with  the  consistent  elements  of  plot,  character 
scheme,  and  narrative  movement  which  we  nat- 
urally associate  with  a  work  of  the  narrator's  art. 

The  story  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  laid  in  the  farH>ff 
patriarchal  age,  such  a  time  aa  we  find  elsewhere 
rqnesoited  only  in  the  Book  of  Gen; 

1.  Setting  a  time  long  b^ore  the  Israditish  statck 
of  ^met  with  its  religious,  social  and  political 
Place  and  organization,  existed.  Its  place  is  "the 
Scene         land  of  Uz,"  a  little-known  r^on 

S.E.  of  Pal,  on  the  borders  of  Edom; 
a  place  remote  from  the  ways  of  thinldng  peculiar 
to  Israelitish  lawgivos,  priests  and  prophets.  Its 
scene  is  in  the  free  open  country,  among  mountains, 
wadies,  pasture^ano^  and  ninu  towns,  where  the 
relations  man  and  man  are  more  elemental  and 
primitive,  and  wh^  the  things  d  God  are  more 
intimately  apprehmded  than  in  the  complex  affairs 
of  city  and  state.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  writer 
gains  oy  such  a  choice  of  setting.  The  patriarchal 
conditions,  wherein  the  family  is  the  social  and 
communal  imit,  enable  him  to  portray  worship 
and  conduct  in  their  primal  eJemeuts:  religious 
rites  cl  the  simplest  nature,  with  the  family  nead 
the  unchallenged  priest  and  interoesBor  (cf  1  4.5; 
42  8),  and  without  the  anstm  exactions  ^  sanctu- 
ary or  temple;  to  r^resent  God,  as  in  the  old 
foUc-stories,  as  communicating  with  men  in  audible 
voice  and  in  tempest;  and  to  give  to  the  patriarch 
or  sheikh  a  function  of  counsel  and  succor  in  the 
community  analogous  to  that  of  the  later  wise  man 
or  sage  (ci  oh  29).  The  place  outside  the  bounds 
of  Palenables  him  to  give  an  international  or  rathw 
interoommunal  tissue  to  bis  thought,  aa  befits  the 
character  of  the  wisdom  with  which  he  is  dealing, 
a  strain  of  truth  which  Israel  could  and  did  share 
with  neighbor  nations.  This  is  made  further  evi- 
dent by  the  fact  that  in  the  discourses  of  the  book, 
the  designation  of  God  is  not  Jeh  (with  one  excep- 
tion, 12  9),  but  Elohim  or  Eloah  or  Shaddai,  appel- 
latives rather  than  names,  common  to  the  Sem 
peoples.  The  whole  archaic  sooie  sems  to  detach 
the  story  from  complex  oonditions  of  civilisation, 
and  enables  the  writer  to  deal  with  the  inherent  and 
intrinsic  elements  of  manhood. 

All  the  characters  of  the  story,  J.  included,  are 
from  non-Palestinian  r^ons.  The  chief  spokes- 
man of  the  friends,  Eliphas,  who  is 

2.  Charac-  from  Teman,  is  perhaps  intended  to 
tsrs  and  represent  a  type  of  the  standard  and 
Penonali^  orthodox  wisoom  of  the  day:  Teman, 

and  Edom  in  goienl  bdne  famed  for 
wisdom  (Jer'  49  7;  Ob  vs  8.9).  The  characters  of 
the  friends,  while  representii^  in  goieral  a  remark- 
able uniformity  of  tenet,  are  quite  (^tly  individual- 
ized: EUphaz  as  a  venerable  and  devout  sage  who, 
with  his  eminent  penetrativeness  of  insight,  com- 
bines a  yearning  compassion;  Bitdad  more  as  a 
scholar  versed  in  the  derived  lore  of  tradition:  and 
Zophar  mora  impetuous  and  dogmatic,  with  the 
dogmatist's  vein  of  intoIoBiice.  Id  Elihu,  the 
young  Aramaean  who  speaks  after  the  others,  the 
writer  seems  endeavoring  to  portray  a  young  man's 
positiveness  and  absoluteness  of  conviction,  and 
with  it  a  self-conceit  that  quite  outruns  his  ability. 
The  Satan  of  the  Prologue,  who  makes  the  wager 
with  Jeh,  is  masterfully  individualized,  not  as  the 
malignant  tempter  and  enemy  <^  mankind,  but  aa 
a  spirit  compact  (A  unpudent  ak^icism,  who  can 
appreciate  no  motive  beyond  self-advantage.  Even 
the  wife  of  J.,  with  her  peremptory  dtqxwition  to 
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make  his  affliction  a  personal  issue  with  GSod,  b  not 
without  an  authentic  touch  of  the  elemental  femi- 
nine. But  faig^  above  them  all  is  the  character  of 
J.  himself,  wmch,  with  all  its  stonny  alternations 
of  mood,  range  of  assertion  and  remonstrance  and 
^wth  of  new  conviction,  remains  absolutely  con- 
sistoit  with  itself.  Nor  can  we  leave  unmentioned 
what  is  per  hope  the  hardest  achievement  of  all,  the 
sublime  venture  of  giving  the  very  words  of  God,  in 
such  a  way  that  He  speaJcs  no  word  out  of  character 
nor  measures  His  thought  according  to  the  standards 
of  men. 

The  Pndogae,  cha  l  and  S,  a  few  verses  at  the  begin- 
nlag  of  ch  88  <va  l-ea},  and  the  Epilogue  (U  7-17)  are 

written  In  nuraUve  prose.  The  rest  of 
S.  Form  the  book  (except  the  short  sentences  In- 
TIj  cuTS-l.  trodudng  the  speakerB)  Is  in  poetry;  a 
ana  ssCflt     poetic  Uamie  ooniormlng  to  the  type  of  the 

uter  mithdl  (see  under  Provsbb),  which, 
in  continuous  series  of  couplets.  Is  admirably  adapted 
alike  to  ImaslnaCive  sublimity  and  Impassioned  address. 
Beginning  with  J.'s  curse  of  his  day  (ch  8).  J-  and  his 
three  friends  answer  each  other  back  and  forth  In  three 
rounds  of  speedMa,  complete  except  that,  tor  reasons  which 
the  subject  makes  apparent.  Zophar,  the  third  friend,  f s4l8 
to  speaJE  the  third  tune.  After  the  friends  are  thus  put 
to  nlence,  J.  apealu  three  times  In  succession  (chs  80- 
Sl).  and  then  "Uie  words  of  J.  are  ended."  At  this 
pwnt  (di  88)  a  fonrtti  speaker.  Ellhu.  liltherto  unmen- 
tioned. is  Introduced  and  gpem  four  times,  when  he 
abruptly  ceases  in  terror  at  an  approaching  whirlwind 
(87  24).  Jeh  speaks  from  the  whirlwind,  two  speeches, 
esch  <u  which  J.  aotwers  txteflr  (40  8-S;  48  1-6),  or 
rather  declines  to  answer.  Such,  which  we  may  sum- 
marise In  ProkMnie  ((As  1.  8>,  Body  of  Discussion  (8 — 
41  6).  and  EpIlogue_(48  7-17).  is  the  llterarr  frame- 
work of  the  book.  The  substance  of  the  boofc  is  In  a 
war  dramatic:  It  cannot,  however,  be  called  so  truly 
a  drama  as  a  kind  of  forum  of  debate;  Ita  movement  Is 
too  rigid  for  dramatic  actltm,  and  it  lacks  be^es  the 
give-and-take  of  dialogue.  In  a  Ixmk  of  mine  publialied 
some  years  ago  I  ventured  to  call  It  "Tlie  Bmo  of  the 
Inner  life,"  epic  not  so  much  In  tbm  technical  sense,  as 
In  reoognltion  of  an  underiying  «poa  which  for  funda- 
mental significance  mar  be  compared  to  the  story  under- 
lying the  Prom^heiu  Bound  of  Aescb;4us.  It  wlU  not 
do,  however,  to  mske  too  much  of  either  of  thess  forms 
as  designating  (he  Bfwk  of  Job:  either  term  hss  to  Im 
accommodated  almost  cot  of  recognition,  because  ttw 
Heb  Uterarr  forms  were  not  ooncelved  according  to  die 
Or  categorleB  from  which  our  terms  "epic"  and  "dra- 
matic" are  derived.  A  greatw  limitation  on  our  appre- 
ciation of  its  form,  I  tmnlc.  Is  Imposed  by  those  who 
legard  It  as  a  mixture  of  forms.  It  Is  too  generally  dl- 
vlted  between  narrative  and  didactic  debate.  To  the 
Heb  mind  It  was  all  a  continuous  narrative,  In  which  the 
poetic  discussion,  though  overweighting  the  current  of 
visualised  action,  had  nevertheless  the  movement  and 
value  of  real  events.  It  Is  In  this  light,  rather  than  In 
the  didactic  t^t  we  m^  most  profitably  regard  it. 

lii.  TTbsCbaiMo^fAe.^r)'.— To  divide  the  story 
of  J.  into  42  parts,  according  to  the  42  numbered 
chepten,  is  in  the  last  degree  arbitral^.  Nothing 
comes  of  it  excesit  convenience  in  reading  for  those 
who  wish  to  take  their  Job  in  little  debiched  bits. 
Hie  chapter  division  was  no  part  of  the  original, 
and  a  very  insignificant  step  in  the  later  apprehen- 
sion of  the  ori^nal.  To  divide  according  to  the 
speeches  of  the  interlocutors  is  better;  it  nelps  ua 
realise  how  the  conflict  of  views  brought  the  various 
phases  of  the  thought  to  expression;  but  this  too, 
with  its  tempting  three-times-three,  turns  out  to  be 
merely  a  framework;  it  corresponds  only  imperfectly 
with  the  true  inwsidness  of  the  story's  movement; 
it  is  rather  a  scheme  than  a  oontinuitv.  _  We  are 
to  bear  in  mind  that  this  Book  of  Job  is  fimda- 
mentally  the  inner  experience  of  one  man,  as  he 
rises  from  the  depths  of  spiritual  gloom  and  doubt 
to  a  majestic  table-land  of  new  insight  and  faith; 
the  other  characters  are  but  ancillary  .helps  and  foils, 
whose  fimction  is  subordinate  andraative.  Hence, 
mindful  of  t^is  iniwdness  of  Job's  experioice,  I 
have  ventured  to  trace  the  atoiy  in  5  main  stages, 
naming  thou  according  to  the  landing-stage  attained 
in  each. 

The  story  b^ins  (1  1-5)  with  a  brief  description 
of  J.  as  he  was  Defore  his  trial  bq^;  the  elements 
of  his  life,  outer  and  inner,  on  which  is  to  be 


raised  the  question  of  motive.  A  prosperoua  land- 
holder of  the  land  of  Uz,  distinguished  far  and  wide 

as  the  greatest  (i.e.  richest)  of  the  sons 
A)  To  Job's  of  the  East,  his  inner  character  oorre- 
Blessing  sponds :  to  all  appearance  nothing  lack- 
and  Curse    ii^,  a  man  "perfect  and  upright,  and 

one  that  feared  God,  and  turned  away 
from  evil."  The  typical  Heb  blessings  of  life  were 
his  to  the  f\ill:  wealth,  honor,  health,  family.  He 
is  evidently  set  before  us  as  the  perfect  example 
of  the  vahdity  of  the  estabUahed  Wisdom-tenet, 
that  righteousness  and  Wisdom  are  identical  (see 
under  Pbovebbs,  Tbb  Book  or),  and  that  this 
is_  manifest  in  its  visible  rewards.  This  period  of 
his  life  J.  describes  afterward  by  retrospect  as  his 
"autumn  days,"  when  the  friendship  or  intimacy 
(TID ,  fOdh)  of  God  was  over  his  tent  (see  29  4,  and 
the  whole  cb}.   Nor  are  we  left  without  a  glimpse 

mto  his  heart:  bis  constant  attitude  (A 
1.  His  worship,  and  his  tender  solicitude  lest, 
"Autumn  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
Days"         life,  his  sons  may  have  been  disloyal 

to  God  (1  4.5).  It  is  ea^  to  see  that 
not  J.  alone,  but  Wisdom  as  embodied  in  J.,  is 
postulated  here  for  its  supreme  test. 

Nor  is  the  test  delayed,  or  its  ground  ambiguous 
when  it  oomes.   Satan  proposes  it.   Two  scenes 

are  given  (1  6-12;  2  1-6)  from  the 
3.  The  court  of  God,  wherever  that  is;  for 
Wagor  in  tiwy  are  overheard  by  the  reader,  not 
Heaven       seen,  and  of  course  neither  J.  nor  any 

inhabitant  of  earth  is  aware  of  them. 
In  these  scenes  the  sons  of  God,  the  spirits  who 
rejoiced  over  option  (38  7),  are  come  together  to 
render  report,  and  Satan,  uninvited,  enters  among 
them.  He  is  a  wandering  spirit,  imanchored  to  any 
^egianoe^  who  roams  through  the  earth,  prying 
and^criticiziDg.  There  is  nothing,  it  would  seem, 
in  which  he  cannot  find  some  flaw  or  discount.  To 
Jeh's  question  if  he  has  considered  J.,  the  man 

E effect  and  upright,  he  makes  no  denial  of  the  fact, 
ut  raises  the  issue  of  motive:  "Doth  J.  fear  Got! 
for  nought?"  and  urges  that  J.'s  integrity  is  after 
all  only  a  transparent  bar^n,  a  paying  invest- 
ment with  only  reward  in  view.  It  is  virtually  an 
arraignment  both  of  God's  order  and  of  the  essen- 
tial human  charaetCT:  of  God's  order  in  connecting 
righteousness  eo  intimately  with  gsin;  and  of  the 
essential  human  character,  virtually  denying  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  disinterested,  intrinsic 
human  virtue.  The  sneer  strikes  deep,  and  J.,  the 
perfect  embodiment  of  human  virtue,  is  its  desig- 
nated victim.  Satan  proposes  a  wager,  to  the  issue 
of  which  Jeh  commits  Himself.  The  trial  of  J.  is 
carried  out  in  two  stages:  first  against  his  property 
and  family,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  u  not  to 
touch  him;  and  then,  this  failing  to  detach  him 
from  his  all^iance,  agamst  his  person  in  sore  disease, 
with  the  stipulation  that  his  life  is  to  be  spared. 
Jeh  acknowledges  that  for  once  He  is  consentmg  to 
an  injustice  (8  3),  and  Satan,  liar  that  be  is,  uses 
instrumentalities  that  men  have  ascribed  to  God 
alone:  the  first  time,  tempest  and  li^tning  (as  well 
as  murd^us  foray),  the  second  time,  tne  black 
l^wosy,  a  fell  disease^  loathsome  and  craut^,  which 
in  men's  minda  meant  the  immediate  punitive 
stroke  of  God-  The  evO  is  as  absolute  as  was  the 
reward;  a  complete  reversal  of  the  order  ui  which 
men's  wisdom  had  come  to  trust.  But  in  the  imme- 
diate result,  Jeh's  faith  in  His  noblest  creature  ia 
vindicated.  Urged  by  his  wife  in  his  extremity  to 
"curse  God  and  die,''  J.  remains  true  to  his  all^i- 
ance;  and  in  his  staunch  utterance,  "Jeh  gave,  and 
Jeh  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  Jeh," 
J.,  as  the  writer  puts  it,  'sinned  not^  nor  attributed 

aught  unbeseeminstn^^ri,  (tpUOft,  lit.  "tasteleas"] 
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to  God.'  Such  is  the  first  onset  of  J.'s  affiiction  and 
ila  result.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  lone  issu^ 
days  and  months  of  wretchedness,  will  bring  forth. 

We  are  now  to  imagine  the  lapse  of  some  time, 
pcrii^M  eeveral  months  (cf  7  3),  durii^  which  J. 

suffers  alon^  an  outcast  from  house 
S.  The  and  society,  on  a  leper's  ash-heap. 
Silent  Meanwhile  three  friends  of  his  who 

Friends  have  heard  of  his  affliction  make  an 
appointment  t<^ther  and  come  from 
distant  r^iooa  to  give  him  sympathy  and  comfort 
(2  U-13).  On  arriving,  however,  they  find  things 
different  from  what  they  had  eniected;  perhaps  the 
ominous  nature  of  his  disease  has  dereloped  since 
they  started.  What  tb^  find  is  a  man  wretched 
and  outcast,  with  a  disease  (elephantiasis)  which 
to  them  can  mean  nothing  but  the  immediate 
vengeance  of  God.  The  awful  sight  gives  them 
pause.  Instead  of  condoling  with  him,  the^  sit 
silent  and  dismayed,  and  for  seven  days  and  nights 
no  word  is  spoken  (cf  Isa  S3  3).  What  the^  were 
debating  with  themselves  during  that  time  is  be- 
trayed by  the  afteiHiourse  of  the  story.  How  cui 
thery  bless  one  whom  God  has  stamped  with  His 
Curse?  To  do  so  would  be  taking  sides  with  the 
wicked.  Is  it  not  rather  their  duty  to  aide  with 
God,  and  be  safe,  and  let  Bympathy  go?  By  this 
introduction  of  the  friends  and  their  averted  atti- 
tude, the  writer  with  consummate  skill  brings  a  new 
element  into  the  story,  the  element  of  the  Wisdom- 
philosophy;  and  time  will  show  whether  as  a 
theoretical  thing,  oold  and  intdlectual,  it  will  retiun 
or  repress  the  natural  outwelling  of  human  friend- 
ship.  And  this  silence  is  ominous. 

The  man  who,  in  the  first  onset  of  trial,  blessed 
Jeh  and  set  himself  to  bear  in  silence  now  opens  his 
mouth  to  curse.  His  curse  is  directed, 
4.  Wh<»e  not  against  Jeh  nor  against  the  order 
Wiy  Is  Hid  of  thmgs,  but  against  the  day  of  his 
birth,  it  is  a  day  that  has  ceased  to 
have  meaning  or  worth  (or  him.  The  day  stands  for 
life,  for  his  individual  life,  a  life  that  in  the  order  of 
things  should  carr^  out  the  personal  promise  and 
fruitage  for  which  it  had  been  bestowed.  And  his 
quarrel  with  it  is  that  he  has  lost  its  clue.  Satan 
unknown  to  him  baa  sneered  because  Jeh  had 
hedged  him  round  with  protection  and  favor  (1  10) ; 
but  nis  oomplaint  is  that  all  this  is  removed  without 
cause,  and  God  has  hedged  him  round  with  darkness. 
Hi8wayishid(8  23}.  Why  then  was  life  given  at  all? 
In  all  uiis,  it  wiU  be  noted,  ne  ruses  no  tnun  of  intro- 
spection to  account  for  his  condition;  he  assumes  no 
sinfulness,  nor  even  natural  human  depravity;  tJie 
opposite  rather,  for  a  baffling^  element  of  his  case  is 
his  shrinking  sensitiveness  against  evil  and  disloyalty 
(cf  3  25.26,  m  which  the  tenses  should  be  past,  with 
1  6;  see  also  6  80;  16  17).  His  plight  has  become 
sharply,  poiraiantly  objective;  his  inner  self  has  no 
part  in  it.  Thus  m  this  opening  speech  he  strikes 


the  keynote  frf  the  real,  against  which  the  friends' 
theories  rage  and  in  the  end  wreck  themselves. 

With  allthe  gentle  regret  of  having  to  urge  a 
disagreeable  truth  the  friends,  beginning  with 

Eliphaz,  the  wisest  and  most  venerable, 
B)  To  Job's  enter  upon  their  theory  of  the  case. 
Ultimatum  Eliphaz  covers  virtuaUy  the  whole 
of  Protest    s^und;  the  others  come  in  mainly  to 

echo  or  emphasize.  He  veils  his  re- 
proof in  general  and  impucatoiy  terms,  the  seasonei 
terms  of  wisdom  in  which  Job  himself  is  expert 

(ft  3-5);  reminds  him  that  no  righteous 
1.  The  man  perishes,  but  that  men  reap  what 
Vdled  they  sow  (4  7.8) :  adduces  a  vision  that 
Impeach-  he  had  had  which  revealed  to  him  that 
ment  man,  by  the  very  fact  of  being  mortal, 


in^Ues  that 


is  .impure  and  iniquitous  (4  17-19); 
J.'s  turbulence  of  mind  precludes  hizn 


from  similar  revelations,  and  jeopards  his  soul  (6  1.2) ; 
advises  him  to  commit  his  case  to  God,  with  the  im- 
plication, however^  that  it  is  a  case  needing  correc- 
tion j^ther  than  justification,  and  that  the  result 
in  view  is  restored  comfort  and  proqwrity.  As  J. 
answers  with  a  more  passionate  and  detwled  por- 
trayal  of  his  wrong,  Bildad,  following,  abandons  the 
indirect  impeachment  and  attributes  the  children's 
death  to  their  sin  (8  4),  saying  also  that  if  J.  were 
pure  and  upright  he  might  supplicate  and  regain 
God's  favor  (8  5.6).  He  then  goes  on  to  draw  a 
lesson  from  the  traditional  Wisdom  lore,  to  the  effect 
that  sure  destruction  awaits  the  wicked  and  sure 
fdicity,  the  righteous  (8  11-22).  On  J.'s  foUowing 
this  with  his  most  poritive  airsignment  ot  Gwa 
order  and  claim  for  light,  Zophar  replies  with  im- 
petuous heat,  averring  that  J.'a  punishment  is  leas 
than  he  deserves  (11  6),  and  reproving  him  for  his 
presumption  in  trying  to  find  the  secret  of  God  (11 
7-12).  All  three  of  the  friend^  with  increasing 
emphasis,  end  their  admonitions  in  much  the  same 
way;  promising  J.  reinstatemmt  in  God's  favor,  but 
always  with  the  veiled  implication  that  he  must 
own  to  iniquity  and  entreat  as  a  suiner. 

^  To  the  general  maxima  of  Wisdom  urged  against 
him,  with  which  he  is  ^ready  familiar  (cf  IS  2), 

J.'s  objection  is  not  that  they  are 
2.  Wisdom  untrue,  but  that  they  are  insipid 
Insipid,  (6  6.7);  they  have  lost  their  appli- 
Friends  cation  to  the  case.  Yet  it  is  pain  to 
Doubtful     him  to  think  that  the  words  of  the 

Holy  One  should  fail;  he  longs  to  die 
rather  than  deny  than  (8  9.10).  One  poignant 
element  of  his  sorrow  is  that  the  intuitive  sense 
{lOaklyah;  see  undo*  Pbovbbbs,  Thb  Book  of)  is 
driven  away  from  him;  see  6  13.  He  is  irritated 
by  the  insinuating  way  in  which  the  friends  b^ 
the  question  of  his  guilt;  longs  for  forthright  and 
sincere  words  (6  25).  It  is  this  qualitv  of  their 
sp)eech,  in  fact,  whidi  adds  the  bitterest  orop  to  his 
cup;  his  friends,  on  whom  he  had  counted  for  sup- 
port, are  deceitful  like  a  dried-up  brook  (6  15-20) ; 
ne  feels,  in  his  sick  sensitiveness,  that  they  are  not 
sympathising  with  jiim  but  using  him  for  their  oold, 
calculating  purposes  (6  27).  Thus  is  introduced 
one  of  the  most  potent  motives  of  the  story,  the 
motive  of  friendship;  much  will  come  of  it  when 
from  the  fallible  fnendships  of  earth  he  conquers 
his  way  by  faith  to  a  frioidship  in  the  unseen  (of 
16  19:  19  27). 

With  the  sense  that  the  old  thecnies  have  become 
stale  and  pointless,  though  his  discernment  ot  the 

evil  of  things  is  undulled  bv  sin  (6  30), 
8.  Crook-  J.  arrives  at  an  extremely  poignant 
edness  of  realization  of  the  hardness  and  crook- 
the  Order  edness  of  the  world-order,  the  result 
ol  Things    both  of  what  the  friends  are  saying 

and  of  what  he  has  always  held  in 
common  with  them.  It  is  the  view  that  is  forced 
upon  him  by  the  sense  that  be  is  unjustly  dealt  with 
by  a  God  who  renders  no  reasons,  who  on  the  score 
01  justice  vouchsafes  to  man  neither  insight  nor 
recourse,  and  whose  severiw  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  man's  sense  of  worth  (7  17)  or  right  (9  17)  or 
claim  as  a  creature  of  His  hand  (10  fr-14).  Ch  9, 
which  contains  J.'s  direct  address  to  this  arbitrary 
Bangj  is  one  of  the  most  tzemendous,  not  to  say 
audaaouB  conceptions  in  literature;  in  which  a 
mortal  on  the  threshold  of  death  takes  upon  himsdf 
to  read  God  a  lesson  in  godlikeness.  In  this  part 
of  the  story  J.  reaches  his  ultimatum  of  protest;  a 
protest  amasingl]|r  sincere,  but  not  blasphemous  wbea 
we  realize  that  it  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
Godlike. 

The  great  lack  which  J.  feels  in  his  arrai^mieat 
of  God  is  the  lack  of  mediation  between  Creator 
and  creature,  the  Oppressor  and  His  victim.  Then 
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IB  no  umpire  between  them,  who  might  lay  his  hand 
upon  both,  BO  that  the  wronged  one  might  have  a 
•vwoa  in  the  matter  (9  32-35).  The 

4.  No  two  things  that  an  umpire  might  do: 
lledbitloo  to  remove  God's  afflicting  hand,  and 
in  Sl^t  to  prevent  God's  tmor  from  unman- 
ning His  victim  (see  IS  20-22,  as  com- 
pared with  the  passage  just  cited),  are  uie  great 
need  to  restore  normal  and  recipro<»l  relations  with 
Him  whose  demand  of  righteousness  is  so  inexorable. 
This  umpire  or  advocate  idea,  thus  propounded 
negatively,  will  grow  to  a  sublime  podtive  oonvio* 
tion  in  the  next  stage  ctf  J.'s  nuritual  progress  (16 
19;  19  25-27). 

As  the  friends  finish  their  first  round  of  speeches, 
in  which  a  remote  and  arbitrary  God  is  urged  upon 
him  as  everything,  and  man  so  cor- 
rupt and  blind  that  he  cannot  but  be 
a  worm  and  culprit  (cf  26  4-6),  J. 'a 
eyeo,  which  hitherto  have  seen  with 
theirs,  are  suddenly  opened.  His  first 
complaint  of  their  professed  friend- 
ship was  that  it  was  fallible;  -  instead  of  sticking  to 
him  when  be  needed  them  most  (6  14),  and  in  spite 
of  his  bewilderment  (6  26),  they  were 
biaking  it  virtually  an  article  of  traffic 
(6  27},  as  if  it  were  a  thii^  for  their 
gain.  It  was  not  sincere,  not  intrinsic 
to  their  nature,  but  an  expedient. 
And  now  all  at  once  he  penetrates  to  its 
motive.  They  are  deserting  him  in  order  to  cuny 
favor  with  God.  That  motive  has  prevented  them 
from  seeing  true ;  they  see  only  their  theoretical  God, 
and  are  respecting  His  person  instead  of  responding 
to  the  inner  dictate  of  truth  and  integrity.  To  his 
honest  heart  this  is  monstrous;  they  ought  to  be 
afraid  of  taking  falseness  for  God  (18  3-12).  Nor 
does  his  inference  stop  with  thus  detecting  their 
false  note.  If  they  are  "forgers  of  lies"  m  this 
resfiect,  what  of  all  their  words  of  wisdom?  They 
have  been  giving  him  "proverbs  of  ashes"  (18  12); 
the  note  of  false  implication  is  in  them  all.  From 
this  point  therefore  ne  pays  little  attention  to  what 
they  say;  lets  them  go  on  to  grossly  exaggerated 
statement  of  their  tenet,  while  he  opens  a  new  way 
of  faith  for  himsdf,  devdoping  the  genns  of  insight 
that  have  come  to  him. 

Having  cut  loose  from  all  countenancing  of  the 
friends'  self-interested  motives,  J.  now,  with  the 
desperate  sense  of  taking  his  life  in  his 

5.  Stsldnc  hand  and  abandoning  bope,  resolves 
All  on  that  come  what  will  he  will  maintain 
JataffH^      his  ways  to  God's  face.   This,  as  he 

believes,  is  not  only  the  one  oourse 
fat  his  integrity,  but  fais  one  plea  of  salvation,  for 
no  false  one  uiall  appear  before  him.  How  tre- 
mendous the  meaning  of  this  resolve,  we  can  think 
when  we  reflect  how  Eb  has  just  taken  God  in  hand 
to  amend  His  supposed  iniquitous  order  of  things; 
and  that  he  is  now,  without  mediator,  pleading  the 
privilege  that  a  mediator  would  secure  (IS  20.21;  see 
8,  above)  and  ui^ne  a  hearing  on  his  own  charges. 
The  whole  reach  of  his  sublime  faith  is  involved  in 
this. 

In  two  directions  his  faith  is  reaching  out;  in 
both  negativelv  at  first.   One,  the  beuef  in  an 

Advocate,  has  already  been  broached, 
8.  **B  a  and  is  germinating  m>m  native  to 
Han  Die**   positive.   The  other,  the  question  of 

life  after  death,  rises  here  in  the  same 
tentative  way:  usii^  first  the  analogy  of  the  tree 
which  sprouts  again  after  it  is  cut  down  (li  7-9), 
and  from  it  inquiring  'If  a  man  die — migfU  he 
live  again  7'  and  dwelling  in  fervid  imagination  on 
the  ideal  solution  which  a  survival  of  death  wotdd 
Mng  (14  13-17),  but  returning  to  hia  reluctant 
neg^ive,  from  the  anak^  of  drying  waters  (14  11} 


and  the  alow  wearing  down  of  mountains  (14  18.10). 
As  he  can  treat  the  idea  only  as  a  fancy;  not 
yet  a  hope  or  a  grounded  conviction. 
Hie  oouTustion  oomes  by  a  nobler  way  than  fancy, 
the  way  of  his  pnsonal  sense  of  the  just  and 
Godlike  order.  The  fri^ds  in  thdr 
4.  The  second  round  of  speeches  have  begun 
Surviving  their  lurid  portrayals  of  the  wicked 
Next  of  Eln  num's  awful  fate;  but  until  all  have 
spoken  again  he  is  concerned  with  a 
far  more  momentous  matter.  Dismissing  these  for 
the  present  as  an  academic  ezereiBe  oonmosed  in 
cold  olood  (16  4.5),  and  evincing  a  heart  hid  from 
undmstanding  ^7  4),  he  goes  on  to  recount  in  the 
most  bitter  terms  he  has  yet  used  the  flagrancy  of 
his  wrong  as  something  that  calls  out  for  expiation 
like  the  blood  of  Cain  (16  18),  and  breaks  out  with 
the  conviction  that  his  witness  and  voucher  who 
will  bear  his  prayer  for  mediatbn  is  on  high  (16 
19-21).  Then  after  Biklad  in  a  spiteful  retort  has 
matched  his  complaint  with  a  description  of  the 
calamities  of  the  wicked  (an  aujnnented  echo  of 
KUphaz),  and  he  has  pathetically  bewuled  the 
treachery  of  earthly  friends  (19  13.14.21.22),  he 
mounts,  as  it  were,  at  a  bound  to  the  sublime  ulti- 
matum of  his  faith  in  an  utterance  which  he  would 
fain  see  engraved  on  the  rock  forever  (19  23-29). 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  he  exclaims; 
lit.  my  Go'd  ,  nS'Slt),  or  next  of  kin,  the  person 
whose  business  in  the  old  Heb  idea  was  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  an  innocent  wronged  one  and  avenge 
his  blood.  He  does  not  recede  from  the  idea  that 
his  wrong  is  from  God  (,d  19  6.21);  but  over  his 
dust  stands  his  next  of , kin,  and  as  the  result  of  this 
one's  intercession  J.,  in  his  own  iut^ral  person, 
.  shall  see  God  no  more  a  stranger.  So  confident  is 
he  that  he  solemnly  warns  the  friends  who  have 
falsely  impeached  bim  that  it  is  they,  not  he.  who 
areinpenl(19  28.29;  cf  13  10.11). 

That  in  this  conviction  of  a  living  Redeemer 
J.'s  faith  has  reached  firm  and  final  ground  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
D)  To  recur  to  his  old  doubts  at  aU.  They 
Job's  V«r-  are  settled,  and  settled  light.  But 
diet  on  now,  leavii^  them^  be  can  attrad  to 
Things  as  what  the  friends  have  been  saying. 
They  Are  Zophar,  the  third  speaker,  following, 
presses  to  vehement  extreme  their 
iterated  portrayal  of  the  wicked  man's  terrific 
woes;  it  seems  the  desi^  of  the  writer  to  make 
them  outdo  themselves  in  frantic  ov^statement 
of  their  thesis.  As  Zophar  ceases,  and  J.  has  thus, 
as  it  were,  drawn  all  their  fire,  J.  refutes  them 

auarely,  as  we  qbdl  presently  see. 
eanwhile,  in  the  oourse  of  his  ex- 
and  Sub-  tended  refutation,  the  friends  begin 
■idence  of  a  third  round  of  speeches.  EHiphaz, 
the  Fdenda*  who  has  already  talcen  alarm  at  the 
G3uug«  tendency  of  J.'s  words,  as  those  of  a 
depraved  skeptic  and  ruinous  to  de- 
votion (15  4r-^y,  now  in  tne  interests  of  his  ortho- 
doxy brings  in  his  bill  of  particulars.  It  is  the  kind 
of  theoretical  cant  that  has  had  large  prevaloioe 
in  dogmatic  religion,  but  in  J.'s  case  atrociously 
false.  He  accuses  J.  ai  the  most  heartless  cruelties 
and  frauds  (22  5-11),  and  of  taking  occasion  to 
indulge  in  secret  wickedness  when  God  was  not 
looking  (22  12-14);  to  this  it  is  that  be  attributes 
the  spiritual  d<i''^'««  with  which  J.  is  encompassed. 
Then  in  a  beautiful  exhortation — beautiful  when  we 
forget  its  unreal  condition  (28  23) — ^he  ends  by 
holding  ^en  to  J.  the  way  of  reinstatemcDt  and 
peace.  Thia  is  the  last  word  of  the  friends  that 
has  any  wdght.  Bildad  follows  J.'s  next  speech 
indeed  very  briefly  (ch  26),  giving;  a  last  feeble  echo 
of  thdr  doctrine  erf  total  dq^vity;  a  reply  which 
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J.  ridicules  and  carries  on  in  a  kind  of  parody  (ch 
26).  Zopbar  does  not  speak  a  third  time  at  all. 
He  has  nothing  to  say.  And  this  silence  of  hia  is 
the  writer's  way  of  making  the  friends'  theory  sub- 
■ide  inglorioudy. 

The  idea  that  J.  has  a  defensible  cause  or  sees 
farther  than  Ui^  is  wholly  lost  on  the  friends;  to 

them  he  is  simply  a  wicked  man  tor- 
2.  The  mented  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
Real  Cause  and  they  attribute  the  tumult  of  his 
of  Job's  thoughts  to  a  wrath,  or  vexation,  which 
Dinu^       blinds  and  imperils  his  soul  (cf  S  2; 

18  4).  That  18  not  the  cause  of  hia 
dismay  at  all,  nor  is  it  merely  that  his  personal  fate 
is  inscrutable  (cf  23  17in;.  He  is  oonfounded 
rather,  even  to  horror,  because  the  probable  facta 
of  the  world-order  prove  the  utter  falsity  of  all  that 
they  all^e.  Leaving  his  case,  the  righteous  man's, 
out  of  the  acoouDt,  he  sees  the  wicked  just  as  pros- 
perous, just  as  secure,  just  as  honored  in  life  and 
death,  as  the  righteous  (21  5-16.29-33).  The 
frieoda  ouf^^t  to  see  so  plain  a  fact  as  well  as  he 
(21  29).  To  aU  outward  mwarance  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  divCTsity  of  fate  between  righteous  and 
wicked  (21  23-26).  The  friends'  cut-and-dried 
Wisdom-doctrine  and  their  thrifty  haste  to  justify 
God(cfl3  7.8)  havelandedthem  in  alie;  thetruth 
is  that  God  has  left  His  times  mysterious  to  men 
(24  1).  They  may  as  well  own  to  the  full  the 
baiBing  fact  of  the  impunity  of  wickedness;  the 
whole  of  ch  24  is  taken  up  with  details  of  it.  Wis- 
dom, with  its  rigid  law  of  reward  and  puntdiment, 
has  tailed  to  poietrate  the  soCTet.  A  hard  r^ime  of 
justice,  work  and  wage,  conduct  and  des^,  does 
not  sound  the  deep  truth  of  God's  dealing  either 
with  righteous  or  wicked.  What  then?  Shall 
Wisdom  go,  or  shall  it  rise  to  a  hi|^ier  level  at  out- 
look and  insight? 

In  some  such  dim  inquiry  as  this,  it  would  seem, 
J.  goee  on  from  where  his  friends  sit  silenced  to 

figure  some  positiTe  solution  of  thinos 
8.  Man-  as  thc^  are.  He  bedns  with  himself 
hood  in  and  his  stedfastly  held  int^ity,  seal- 
tiie  Ore       ing  his  utterance  by  the  solemn  Heb 

oath  (27  2-6),  and  as  solemnly  dis- 
avowing all  part  or  sympathy  with  the  wicked 
(27  7;  cf21  16).  He  has  already  found  a  meaning 
in  his  own  searching  experience:  he  is  being  tried 
for  a  sublime  assay,  in  which  all  that  is  permanent 
and  precious  in  him  shall  come  out  aa^oul  (23  10). 
But  this  thought  of  manhood  in  ib»  ore  is  no  monop- 
oly of  hia;  it  may  hold  for  all.  What  then  of  the 
wicked?  In  a  passage  which  some  have  deemed 
the  lost  third  speech  of  Zophar  (27  &-~23),  and  which, 
indeed,  recounts  what  all  the  friends  have  seen  (27 
12),  he  sets  forth  the  case  of  the  wicked  in  its  true 
li^t.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  the  wicked  have  not 
the  joy  of  God  (27  10),  or  the  peace  of  a  permanent 
hope,  it  is  in  much  uie  same  tone  aa  uie  friends' 
diatribes,  but  with  a  (Ustinet  advance  from  out- 
ward disaster  toward  tendency  and  futility.  The 
ore  is  not  being  purged  for  a  noble  assay;  and  this 
will  work  their  woe.  Then  finally,  in  the  celebrated 
ch  28,  comes  up  the  summary  of  wisdom  itself. 
That  remains,  after  all  this  testing  of  motive,  a 
thing  intact  and  elemental;  and'  man's  part  in  it 
is  just  what  J.'s  life  has  been,  to  fear  God  and  shun 
evil  (28  28). 

As  the  crowning  TOonounconent  on  things  as 
they  are,  J.  in  his  final  and  longest  speech,  describes 

in  a  beautiful  retrospect  his  past  life, 
4.  Job  from  his  "autumn  days"  when  the 
Reads  His  friendship  of  God  was  over  his  tent 
Indictment  and  he  was  a  coimselor  and  benefactor 

among  men  (ch  29),  through  this  con- 
trasted time  of  his  wretchedness  and  curse-betray- 
jj^  disease,  when  the  mo9t  d^;nded  dequse  him 


(ch  SO),  until  now  as  he  draws  consciously  near  the 
grave,  he  recounts  in  solemn  review  the  principles 
and  virtues  that  have  guided  his  conduct-— a  noble 
summary  of  the  highest  Heb  ideals  of  character 
(ch  31).  This  he  calls,  in  sublime  urony,  the  indict- 
ment which  his  Adversary  has  writtea;  and  like 
a  prince,  bearing  it  upon  his  shoulder  and  bindmg 
it  to  him  like  a  crown,  he  is  ready  to  take  it  with 
him  beyond  the  boum  to  the  presence  of  his  Judge. 
With  tnistrmwdous  proposu,  sanctioned  Hd^rew- 
f ashion  by  a  final  cuise  if  it  prove  false,  the  words  of 
J.  are  ended. 

The  friends  are  miraiced,  not  enlightened.  They 
have  elung  to  their  hard  thesis  to  the  stubborn  encl; 

postulating  enough  overt  crime  on  J.'s 
S)  The  part  to  kilThim  (a  5^).  and  cUnching 
Dteona-  their  hjiMtheais  with  their  theory  of 
ment  innate  depravity  (4  18.19;  16  14.16; 

26  4-6)  and  spiritual  hebetude  (6  2: 
16  26.27;  22  10.11);  but  toward  J.'s  higher  level 
of  honest  int^rity  and  exploring  faith  tliey  have 
not  advanced  one  inch;  wd  here  th^  lie,  foasil- 
iied  dogmatists,  fixed  and  inveterate  in  their 
odium  tneologieumi — a  far  cry  from  the  frioiddup 
that  came  from  afar  to  condole  and  console.  JT, 
on  the  other  hand,  etakinf;  all  on  the  issue  of  his 
integrity,  has  held  on  his  way  in  sturdy  con- 
sistency (cf  17  0),  and  stood  his  ground  before  the 
enigma  oif  things  as  they  are.  Both  parties  have 
said  their  say;  the  story  is  evidently  ready  for  its 
dteouemmt.  J.,  too,  is  ready  for  tne  detennining 
word,  though  it  would  seem  heexpeets  it  to  beqxiken 
only  in  some  unseen  tribunal:  the  friends  rather 
savagely  wish  that  God  would  speak  and  reprove 
Job  for  his  presumption  (cf  11  6.11).  But  how 
shall  the  solution  be  brou^t  about  in  this  land  of 
Us  where  all  may  see?  And  above  all,  how  shall 
it  affect  the  parties  concerned?  A  skilfully  told 
story  should  not  leave  this  out. 

For  this  determining  prouoxmcemmt  the  writer 
has  chosen  to  have  both  parties  de&iitelb^  rqire- 

aeuted,  apparently  at  their  best.  So, 
1.  The  instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  the 
SeU-constl-  summons  from  the  whirlwind,  he  intro- 
tvted  In-  duces  here  a  new  character,  Elihu, 
terpreter      a  yoimg  man,  who  has  listened  with 

growing  impatience  to  the  fruitless 
discussion,  and  now  must  set  both  parties  right  or 
burst  (82  10).  It  is  like  the  infusion  of  young 
blood  into  a  theodi<^  too  arrogant  in  its  antiquity 
(cf  8  8-10;  16  10.18;  13  12  m,  or  better  as  ques- 
tion).  This  character  of  Elihu  is  conceived  m  a 

Sirit  of  satire,  not  without  a  dash  of  grim  humor, 
is  self-confidence,  not  to  say  conceit,  is  strongly 
accentuated  (32  11-22);  he  assumes  the  umpire 
function  for  which  J.  has  pleaded  (33  6.7;  cf  0 
33-36;  13  20-22);  and  is  sure  he  represents  the 
perfect  in  knowledj^  (36  2-4:  87  16).  He  speaks 
four  times,  addreaamg  himself  alternately  to  J.  and 
the  frioids.  Hia  words,  though  designedly  diffuse, 
are  not  without  wisdom  and  beauty;  he  noakes  leas 
of  J.'s  deep-seated  iniquity  than  do  the  friends,  but 
blames  him  for  speaking  in  the  wicked  man's  idiom 
(34  7-9.36.37),  and  warns  him  a»unst  indining 
more  to  iniqmty  than  submission  (38  21);  but  hia 
positive  contribution  to  the  discussion  is  the  view 
he  holds  of  the  chastoiing  influence  of  dreams  and 
visbna  (SS  14-18;  of  7  13-16),  and  of  the  pains 
of  disease  (88  19-28),  esp.  if  the  auffem  hu  aa 
"angel  [messenger]  interpreter"  to  reveal  its  mean- 
ing, such  a  one  perhaps  as  Elihu  feels  himself  to  be. 
As  he  proceeds  m  his  speech,  his  words  indicate  that 
a  storm  is  rising;  and  so  long  as  it  is  distant  he 
employs  it  to  descuit  on  the  wonders  of  God  in 
Nature,  wondos  which  to  him  mean  little  more 
than  arbitrary  marvels  of  power;  but  as  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  and  shows  exceptional  phenomeDa 
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as  of  a  theophan^,  his  words  become  iDcoberent,  and 
he  breaks  off  with  an  idbiect  attempt  to  disclaim 
his  pretenmons.  Such  is  the  effect,  with  him,  of  the 
near  preemee  tjS  Qod.  It  overwhelms,  paralyzes, 
stops  the  presumptuous  currenta  of  life. 

The  writer  of  the  book  has  not  committed  the 
literary  fatuity  of  describing  the  whirlwind,  except 
as  Elihu  has  seen  its  oncoming,  first 
2.  The  with  conceit  of  knowledge,  then  with 
Whirlwind  wild  access  of  terror — a  description  in 
and  the  which  his  easratiallv  vapid  personality 
Voice  is  reflected.  For  tne  readers  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  whirlwind  is  in  the 
Voice  it  incloees,  the  thing  it  says.  And  here  the 
writor  has  undertaken  the  most  tremendous  task 
ever  attempted  by  the  human  ima^nation:  to 
make  the  Almighty  speak,  and  speak  m  character. 
And  one  fatuity  at  least  he  has  escaped;  he  has  not 
made  God  band^^  arguments  with  men.  or  piece 
tf^ether  the  shifting  premises  of  logic  The  whole 
of  the  two  discourses  irom  the  whirlwind  Is  descrip- 
tive; a  recountii^  of  obe^rable  phenomena  of 
created  nature,  from  the  great  elemental  things, 
earth  and  sea  and  light  and  star  and  storm,  to 
the  varied  wonders  of  animal  nature— all  things  in 
which  the  questing  mind  of  man  may  share,  laying 
hold  in  his  degree  on  its  meaning  or  mystery.  Thus, 
as  a  sheer  literary  personation,  it  fails  at  no  point 
of  the  Godlike.  It  b^ns  with  a  peremptcny  dis- 
nueeal  of  Elihu:  "Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge?"  (88  2).  Tbm  J. 
is  tuddoi  gird  up  his  loins  nke  a  strong  man,  and 
listen  and  answw.  The  fact  that  J.  alone,  of  all 
the  company,  can  stand,  as  it  were,  on  oonunon 
terms  with  God  is  premonitory  of  the  outcome.  Of 
the  two  Divine  discourses,  the  first  (chs  88,  39) 
emphasizes  more  especially  the  unsearchable  wis- 
dom of  creation;  and  the  lesson  it  brii^  home  to 
J.  is  that  a  b^ig  who  is  great  enough— or  presump- 
tuous enough — to  criticise  and  censure  is  great 
Plough  to  resolve  his  own  criticism  (40  2).  To 
this,  of  course,  J.  has  no  answer;  he  has  presented 
his  plea,  which  he  neither  adds  to  nor  takes  back 
(40  3-5).  Resuming,  then,  the  Voice  in  the  second 
discourse  (40  6 — 41  34)  goes  on  to  describe  two 
great  beasts,  as  it  were,  elemental  monsters  of  Na- 
ture: Bdmnoth— probably  the  hippopotamus — 
vast  in  Tesisting  and  ovmnming  power,  yet  un- 
aware of  it,  and  essily  subduabTe  by  man:  and 
Leviathan — probably  the  crocodile — a  wonder  of 
beautiful  ad^>tednees  to  its  function  in  Nature,  yet 
utterly  malignant,  unsubduable,  untamable,  ^d 
the  lesson  brought  home  to  J.  by  this  strange  dis- 
tribution of  creative  power  is  that  he,  who  has 
called  in  question  God?s  right  to  work  as  He  does, 
had  betta  undertake  to  lower  human  pride  and 
"tread  down  the  wicked  where  they  BtaniT'  (40  12), 
thus  demonstrating  his  ability  to  save  himself  and 
manage  mankind  (40  14).  By  this  illuminating 
thought  J.'s  trenchaney  of  demand  is  utterly  melted 
away  into  contrition  and- penitence  (42  l--6)j  but 
one  inspiring  effect  is  his,  the  thing  indeed  which  he 
has  persistently  sought  (cf  33  3) :  God  is  no  more 
a  hearsay,  such  as  the  friends  have  defended  and 
his  Wisdom  has  speculated  about;  bis  eye  sees 
Hhtt  here  on  earth,  and  in  his  still  unremoved  afflic- 
tion, no  strangor,  but  a  wise  and  oommunable  Frioid, 
just  as  his  confident  faith  had  pictured  he  would,  in 
some  embodied  sphere  beyond  suffering  (19  27). 

Two  of  the  parties  in  the  story  have  met  the 
aognst  theophfuiy,  and  it  has  wrought  its  effect 
on  them  according  to  the  spirit  of 
8.  The  the  man.  The  self-constituted  inter- 
Thing  That  pret«r,  Elihu,  has  collapsed  as  suddenly 
li  R^t  aa  he  swelled  up  and  exhibited  him- 
sdf.  The  man  of  integrity,  J.,  has 
reached  the  beatific  goal  of  his  quest.   What  now 


of  the  friends  who  came  from  far  to  confirm  their 
Wisdom,  and  who  were  so  sure  they  were  defend- 
ing the  mind  of  God?  Th^  are  not  left  without 
a  sufficing  word,  addressed  atrai^t  to  thdr  e^clks»* 
man  EUphas  (42  7);  but  their  way  to  light  ia 
through  the  man  whose  honesty  they  outraged. 
Eliphaz'  closing  words  bad  promised  mediatorial 
power  to  Job  if  he  would  return  from  iniquity  and 
acquaint  himself  with  God  (22  30);  Job  is  now 
the  mediator,  though  he  has  held  consistently  to 
the  terms  the^  reprobated.  And  the  Divine  ver- 
dict on  them  is:  ''Ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the 
thing  that  is  right,  as  my  sorant  J.  hath"  (42  7). 
These  are  the  words  of  the  Bein^  who  acknowledgtxl 
that  in  permitting  this  whole  tnal  He  was  'swallow- 
ing Job  up  causelessly*  (2  3).  J.'s  honest  and 
immensely  revelatory  words,  anger,  remonstrance, 
bold  arrai^mient  of  (jod's  way  and  all,  were  "the 
thing  that  is  right."  There  is  no  more  tremendous 
Divine  pronouncement  in  all  Scripture  than  this. 

Here  eotain  myopio  students  ot  the  Book  of  Job 
think  the  story  snould  end.  It  offends  them,  ap- 
parently, to  Satan's  work  undone; 
4.  The  if  they  nsd  had  the  makii^  of  the 
Kestored  story  they  would  have  left  J.  still 
Situation  suffmng,  as  if  disinterested  virtue  could 
not  be  its  own  reward  without  it. 
The  author,  at  least  the  final  author,  evidently 
did  not  think  so;  in  the  id^ds  and  sanctions  that 
prevailed  in  his  age  he  knew  better  what  he  was 
about.  It  is  not  my  business  to  cut  the  book  to  a 
modem  pattern,  but  to  note  what  is  there.  J.  is 
restored  to  health,  to  double  his  former  wealth,  to 
family  and  honor  and  a  ripe  old  age.  These  were 
what  the  friends  predicted  for  him  on  condition  of 
his  owning  to  guilt  and  calling  injustice  desert;  but 
in  no  word  of  his  has  he  intimated  that  worldly 
reinstatement  was  his  wish  or  his  object,  the  con- 
trary rather.  And  what  he  aou^t  he  obtained,  in 
richor  measure  than  he  sou^t;  obtained  it  still 
in  suffering,  and  on  earth,  "m  the  place  where  al! 
may  see"  (cf  84  26  m).  It  is  no  discount  to  the 
value  of  this,  nor  on  the  other  hand  is  it  an  essen- 
tial addition,  to  express  it  not  only  in  spiritual 
terms,  but  in  terms  current  among  men.  And  one 
fundamental  thing  this  restored  situation  shows,  or 
at  least  takes  for  granted,  namely,  that  the  quarrd 
has  not  been  with  Wisdcnn  itself,  its  essence  or  its 
sanctions,  but  only  with  its  encroaching  false  motive. 
Deepened,  not  invaded,  its  Newtonian  law  that  it  is 
well  with  the  righteous,  ill  with  the  wicked,  r^ains 
intact,  an  external  sanction  to  live  by,  in  spite  of 
temporal  exceptions.  A  ^iritual  principle  of  great 
significance,  too,  seems  to  be  indicated,  as  it  were, 
furtively,  in  the  words,  "And  Jeh  turned  the  cap- 
tivity oif  J.,  when  he  prayed  for  hb  friends."  He 
had  stood  aa  his  integrity  demanding  his  ^ht,  and 
became  a  sdf-loathin^  penitent;  out  of  dust  and 
ashes  he  prayed  for  his  frimds,  and  became  uain 
such  a  power  in  health  and  wealth  as  he  had  6een 
in  his  *  autumn  days." 

IV.  Thm  Problmm  and  th*  Purpon.— IS  the  fore' 
gomg  section  has  rightly  shown  that  the  main 
thrust  and  interest  of  the  Book  of  Job 
1.  Beyond  lies  not  in  its  debate  but  in  ita  narra^ 
the  IMdactic  Uve,  we  have  therein  the  best  clue  to 
Teflier  its  problem  and  its  purpose.  The  sub- 
lime self-portr^al  of  a  man  who  held 
fast  his  integrity  ^punst  God  and  man  and  death 
and  darkness  tells  its  own  story  and  teaches  its  own 
lesson,  beyond  the  power  of  didactic  propositions  or 
deductions  to  compass.  The  book  is  not  a  sermon 
but  a  vital,  throbbing  uprise  of  the  human  spirit. 
It  is  warm  with  the  life  of  sound  manhood,  the 
inner  life  with  its  hopes,  its  doubts,  its  convictions, 
its  suprone  affiance;  to  impose  on  tide  any  tether 
<^  didacticism  is  to  obill  its  qiirit  and  make  it  dog- 
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matic  and  academic.  The  reading  of  ita  problem 
which  mainly  holds  the  field  today  is  expreaeed  in 
the  questun,  "Why  does  God  afflict  the  righteous  7" 
and  8o  the  book  is  resolved  into  a  theodicy,  a  jiuti- 
ficatioa  of  God's  ways  with  man.  Well,  the  friends 
of  J.  do  thdr  beat  to  make  their  interpretation  a 
theodicy,  even  outraging  palpable  fact  to  do  it; 
they  monopolize  the  didactic  element  of  the  [xiem; 
but  their  chief  contention  is  that  God  does  not 
afflict  the  righteous  but  the  wicked,  and  that  J.  is 
a  flagrant  case  in  point  who  adds  rebellion  to  his 
sin  (cf  S4  37).  J.  does  not  know  why  God  afflicts 
the  righteous;  he  only  knows  that  it  is  a  grievous 
fact,  which  to  him  seems  utterly  un-Godlike.  God 
knows,  undoubtedly,  bat  He  does  not  tell.  Yet 
all  the  while  an  answer  to  the  question  is  shaping 
itself  in  personality,  in  intrinsic  manhood,  in  the 
sturdy  truth  and  loyalty  of  J.'s  spirit.  So,  going 
beyond  the  didactic  tether,  we  may  say  that  in  a 
deeper  sense  God  is  justified  after  all;  if  such  a 
result  of  desperate  trial  is  possible  in  man,  it  is 
worth  all  the  rigor  of  the  experimeut.  But  it  is  as 
truly  an  anthropodicy  (excuse  the  wordi)  as  a 
theodicy:  it  puts  the  essential  man  on  a  plane 
above  all  that  Satan  can  prove  by  his  lying  sneers 
of  self-interest,  or  the  friends'  poisoning  of  tne  wells 
by  their  theory  of  natural  depravity.  It  comes 
back  after  all  to  the  story  of  J.;  he  lives  the  answer 
to  the  problem,  his  personality  is  the  teadiing. 


Zt  Is  from  tbls  point  at  view  that  we  can  best  Judge  of 
the  critical  attacka  that  have  been  made  on  the  structure 
aDdcohereDceottheBookof Job.  Theboolc 
hu  suffered  its  full  share  of  negative  dis- 
integration at  the  bands  of  the  criUcs; 


3.  What 

Comes  of 
Limiting 
the 

Purpose 


nuMtly  subjective  It  seems  to  me,  coming 
from  a  too  restricted  view  erf  its  problem  and 

f>urpose.  or  from  lack  of  that  long  patient 
DductloD  which  will  not  be  content  until 
it  sees  all  the  elements  of  Its  creative  Idea 
In  fitting  order  and  proportion.  To  limit 
the  purpose  to  the  issue  of  a  debated  theodlcjr,  is  to  put 
some  parts  In  precarious  tenure;  aoconUngly,  there  are 
those  to  whom  tbe  Bpllosue  veema  a  aupniBuity,  tbc 
Prologue  an  afttNTthought,  ch  U  a  fngltivB  poem  put 
Id  to  fill  up — not  to  go  on  to  still  more  radical  eBeWoQs. 
On  the  score  of  refulvlty  ot  ■tnieeuA,  too.  tlds  Ihnlta- 
tlon  ot  design  has  had  equally  grave  results.  SUlm  bos 
pM-haps  fared  the  worsts  He  must,  go,  the  critics  almost 
universally  say,  baeanM  fonooth  m  was  not  formally 
Introduced  In  the  Prolosue;  and  naturBJly  enough,  tift 
soon  as  be  has  rwxil wd  Dotlce  to  quit,  thu  ^M;£^af:>^ 
which  in  one  view  Bis  hlm  up  dramstLcyiy  to  his  pan 
begins  to  bristle  witb  Anmaisms  ^'of  the  Idodna  or 
Ram '  2)  and  strann  looutions,  the  aUeged  mark^^ 
ot  a  latw  bungling  band.  Then,  nutber,  zopbar  muut 
needs  round  out  tat  mficuuUcal  Uiroo-tJina^-thrce  of 
Structure  by  coming  up  lbs  Blilrd  time:  accordingly,  J. 
Is  levied  upon  to  contribute  some  of  bis  words  (ST  i3-23j 
to  help  him  out.  I  need  not  go  into  funfaer  detail.  The 
fOTBgcnng  section  ins  done  aomeihliw,  I  bop*-,  to  Justify 
my  connctlon  tba«  tM.book  bas  a  baTDDcnnsDus  desbn 
and  structure  jnst;H  I|ljIR>^  Wbfttover  fis  TioMtuoes 
*H)e  the,  flnt  draft  -Mtansftt^  J?  v$y  tuWt  OW  a^ 
that  the  last  edition  Is  the  beat. 

We  are  not  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  large  puipose 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  if  we  will  follow  its  own  mdi- 

cations  consistently.  Satan's  ques- 
9.  The  tion  at  the  beginning,  "Doth  Job  fear 
Book's  Own  God  for  nought?"  sets  us  on  the  track 
Import  of  of  it.  To  give  that  questun  a  Godlike 
Purpose      and  not  a  Satanic  answer,  to  prove  in 

the  person  of  J.  that  man  has  it  in  him 
to  make  his  life  an  unbought  loyalty  to  the  Divine,  is 
a.  purpose  large  enough  to  include  many  subsidiary 
purposes.  But  behind  this  appears,  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  a  purpose  which  rdatee  his  fAary 
intimatdv  to  the  intellectual  tendenciee  of  his  day. 
The  book  embodies,  eep.  in  the  theories  of  the 
friends,  a  searching  epitome  of  the  status  to  which 
the  wisdom  philosophy  of  his  time  had  arrived. 
That  philosophy  was  a  nobly  founded  theory  of 
life;  J.  himself  had  been  and  continued  (cf  28  28) 
thoroughly  at  one  with  it.  Soundly  identified  with 
righteousness  and  piety.  Wisdom  tiad  in  religious 
iduKn  defined  the  elements  of  right  and  wrong  living, 


and  had  in  no  uncertain  terms  fixed  its  sanctions  of 
reward  and  penalty.  But  from  a  warm,  pulsating 
life  it  had  become  an  orthodo:^.  Its  rigid  worid 
had  room  for  only  two  classes  of  men :  the  righteous, 
bound  for  the  sure  rewards  of  life;  the  wicked, 
bound  for  sure  failure  and  destruction.  It  brooked 
no  real  exception  to  this  austere  law  of  being.  But 
two  grave  evils  were  invadii^  its  system.  One  was 
its  hard  blindness  to  facts,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  its 
determination  at  all  hazards  to  explain  them  away. 
From  the  pealms  of  the  period  (a  e.g.  Pes  97,  49, 
73)  we  can  see  how  the  evident  happiness  and  pro»> 
perity  of  the  wicked  was  troubling  devout  mmds. 
The  other  was  that  under  this  prevailing  philosophy 
life  was  becoming  too  cold-blooded  and  calculable 
a  thing,  a  virtual  feeder  of  self-interest.  The  doubt 
lay  very  near  whether  conduct  so  sanctioned  was 
a  tbingintrinsic  and  sincere  or  a  thing  bought  and 
sold.  This  equivocal  state  of  things  could  not  long 
endure.  Sooner  or  later  Satan's  question  of  mo- 
tive must  stab  it  to  the  heart;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  to  the  author  of  the  book  the  impulse  to  ask 
the  question  was  not  all  Satanic.  The  interests  of 
true  wisdom,  no  less  than  of  skepticism,  demanded 
that  the  question  of  inner  motive  be  raised  and 
solved.  Nay,  Jeh  Himself,  whom  Satan  mocked 
as  abettor  of  the  situation,  was  on  trial.  Have  we 
not  material  here,  then,  for  a  sublime  purpose,  a 
mighty  epic  of  test  and  trial  and  victory?  Out  of 
it,  not  J.  alone,  but  Wisdom  must  emoge  puriiBed, 
enlightened,  spiritualized. 

So  much  for  the  purpose  of  the  book.  The  prob- 
lon  corresponds  to  it.  If  we  take  it  as  the  baffling 

problem  of  suffering,  or  more  spedn- 
4.  Problem  cally  why  God  afflicts  the  righteous, 
of  the  the  sufficmg  answer  is,  Job  is  why.  To 
Intrinsic  give  such  essential  integrity  as  his  its 
Man  ultimate  proof  and  occasion  is  worth 

the  injustice  and  the  unmerited  pain. 
In  other  words,  the  problem  is  more  deeply  con- 
cerned with  num's  intrinsie  nature  than  with  God'g 
mystnious  dealings.  When  God  created  man  in 
His  own  image,  did  He  endow  him  most  funda- 
mentally with  the  spirit  of  commercialism,  or  with 
the  Bpint  of  unbought  loyalty  to  the  Godlike?  And 
when  created  man  was  made  fallible  and  mortal, 
did  that  mean  an  unescapable  inherent  depravity, 
or  was  the  potency  of  noblest  manhood  still  lat 
at  the  center  of  his  beii%?  Here  again  J.  is  the 
embodied  answer.  The  frirads,  veritable  Cal- 
vinista  before  Calvin,  urge  depravity;  they  would 
ex^t  God  by  making  man  His  utter  tnntrast.  But 
J.'s  stedfast  integrity  proves  that  man.  one  man  at 
least,  is  at  heart  sound  and  true.  Ana  if  one  man, 
then  the  potency  of  soundness  exists  in  manhood. 
The  book  is  indeed  a  theodicy;  but  still  more  truly 
it  is  a  boldy  maintained  anthropodicy,  a  vindication 
of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  man. 

V.  CbnsAlsrations  of  Ago  mtd  SsMdw.— The 
questions  who  was  the  personal  author  of  the  Book 

of  Job,  and  what  was  its  age,  are  at 
1.  Shadowy  best  only  a  matter  of  conjecture;  and 
Contacts  my  revised  conjecture,  amved  at  since 
with  I  wrote  my  £ptc  of  the  Inner  lAfe,  must 

History       go  for  what  it  is  worth.   It  seems  to 

me  much  better  to  regard  a  story  so 
homogeneous  and  interrelated  as  in  the  main  the 
composition  of  one  mind  than  to  distribute  it,  as 
some  critics  do,  among  various  authorsj  supple* 
menters,  and  editors.  As  to  its  age,  there  is  so  little 
identifiable  contact  with  political  or  ecclesiastical 
history  that  its  composition  has  been  ascribed  to 
many  periods,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  late  in 
post-exilic  times.  The  fact  that  its  scene  is  laid 
in  the  patriarchal  past  and  in  a  land  outside  of  Pal 
indicates  the  author's  design  to  dissociate  it  from 
oontonporary  events  and  conditiong;  such  contact 
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with  these  as  exist,  therefore,  must  be  read  between 
the  lines.  The  book  does  not  hold  with  full  con- 
sistency to  patriarchal  conditions.  Job's  friends 
i4>peal  with  Uie  oomplaoencv  of  wiadom-iwospered 
men  to  the  ancient  tenure  of  the  land  (IS  19);  and 
yet,  as  Job  complains,  the  heartless  greed  of  the 
luidholding  class  in  removing  landmarks  and  op- 
prosing  the  poor  (24  2-12)  connotes  the  prevalence 
of  such  outrages  as  were  denounced  by  Isaiah  and 
Micah  before  the  Assyr  crids.  Such  evils  would 
not  decrease  under  Manaseeh  and  Jehoiakim,  and 
m^t  well  be  portrayed  in  reminiscence  by  an 
aaac  writer.  Cm  the  tap  of  this  ccmuderation 
majr  be  cited  the  most  desinite  reference  to  a  his- 
torical event  t^t  the  book  contains:  the  passage 
12  17-25.  which  vividly  describes,  by  an  eye- 
witness (  Lo,  mine  eye  hath  seen  all  Has,"  13  1),  a 
wholesale  deportation  and  humiliation  of  eminent 
persons,  just  tike  that  told  of  Jeboiachin  and  his 
court  in  2  E  24  13-15.  To  my  mind  this  is 
illuminative  for  the  age  aS  the  book.  It  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  tmo  who  saw  the  OhaMaean 
depmtation  of  687  BC.  May  I  be  suffa«d  to  carry 
liie  suggestion  a  step  farther?  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  chief  personage  of  tiiat  deportation 
was  for  37  years  a  state  prisoner  in  Babylon,  at  the 
ead  of  which  time  he  was  "taken  from  durance  and 
judgment"  (cf  laa  68  8  AV)  and  lived  thenceforth 
honored  with  kings  (2  K  26  27-30-Jer  62  31-34). 
I  take  him  to  have  been  tiie  original  of  the  indi- 
vidu^ised  Servant  of  Jeh  deacrU  ed  and  describing 
himself  in  Second  Jm.  In  one  of  his  sdf-deecrip- 
tions  he  says  that  Jeh  has  dven  him  "the  tongue 
of  them  that  are  taught"  (Isa  60  4);  in  another 
that  Jeh  has  made  his  "mouth  like  a  sharp  sword" 
and  hunself  "a  polished  shaft"  (Isa  49  2).  What 
he  said  or  wrote  IS  of  course  unidentifiable;  but  it  is 
certun  that  in  some  cultural  way  he  was  a  hidden 
power  for  good  to  his  people.  What  if  this  Book  of 
lob  were  a  iwison-made  Dook,  like  P&grim'a  Prog- 
rm  and  Don  Quixote,  but  as  much  greater  as  the 
eqpmenee  that  underlay  it  was  more  momentous? 
I  do  not  see  but  Uiis  sunestion  is  as  i»obable  as 
any  that  have  been  made:  and  some  expressions 
of  the  book  become  thereby  very  striking,  as  for 
instance,  the  reference  to  prisoners  (8  18.19),  to 
the  servant  lonnng  for  release  (7  2),  the  general 
sense  of  being  despised,  the  several  references  to 
Job  as  "my  servant  Job"  (1  8;  S  3;  42  7.8),  the 
description  of  his  restoratimi  as  a  turned  captivity, 
and  his  successful  intercession  few  the  friends  (4a 
10;  cf  Isa  68  12).  I  would  merely  suggest  the 
idea,  however,  not  press  it. 

If  the  Book  of  Job  Is  a  product  of  the  time  of  Jehola* 
diln'R  Imitflaoninent,  it  la  In  wortlur  and  congenial  lit- 

erary  oompanr.  Inlui,  foatwiiig  the  fttlth 
3.  nacaln  o(  a  new-boni  spbltual  "remnaat."  had 
mMi«i       gathered  the  elements  of  that  sublime 

vlrfOD  (IM  1  1)  Of  Imd*s  mlarion  amons 
UtaiaUira    the  natfona  which  a  later  hand  wm  even 

now,  four  generatloni  after,  worblns  to 
nmdement  and  Onlsh.  in  a  prophecy  (In  40-66)  which, 
as  all  recognise,  owstltuHs  the  doseet  parallel  In 
wgltiMeA  Idea  to  oar  tNwk.  Seen,  priesta  and  slngera 
ud  long  busied  themselves  with  the  UCersry  troaaures 
of  the  put;  drawing  out  of  dustr  archives  and  putting 
into  popular  Idiom  the  ancient  laws  and  counsels  <» 
Moses  (Dt;  see  under  Josiab);  ocrilecUng  and  adapting 
the  old  Davldlo  psalms  tnA  composing  new  ones,  as 
Beaeldah's  reornnlzadon  of  the  wcmhip  requlied. 
Eseldel  was  at  Tel  Ablb  planning  for  the  reoonstnicthm 
of  the  temple,  and  perhaps  byhls  use  of  the  name  "Job" 
Tetliag  a  cryptic  reference  (Ezk  14  14.20).  The  alllll- 
stlons  of  the  Book  of  Job,  however,  were  more  apedfl- 
caUy  with  the  wisdom  literature:  and  long  befwe  this 
Uie  "men  of  Hezeldah"  (Prov  26  1)  bad  gathered  tbelr 
aftermath  of  the  Solomonic  provwbs,  to  supplement 
the  "ifcTi™  which  had  been  the  educative  pabulum  of 
the  people  (see  under  Psovsrbb,  Boos  of).  It  was 
with  the  care  and  principle  of  this  diffused  lostructlon, 
now  the  most  popular  vem  of  literature,  that  the  Book  of 
Job  concerned  Itself.  That  had  become  apparent  as 
soon  as  the  maxlmw  were  coordinated  In  an  anthology, 
aad  an  Introduction  to  the  collection  had  been  composed. 


extolling  Wisdom  as  the  guide  and  savior  of  life.  To 
a  splrltually-mladM  tlUnker  with  the  Heb  genius  tor 
religion  the  motivation  of  Wisdom  must  sooner  or  later 
come.  With  its  values  should  be  apprehended  also  Its 
unguarded  pomts  and  tendendee.  It  was  exposed  to 
the  one-dded  drift  of  all  popular  thlnss.  In  an  age  when 
revlsioo  and  deeper  Inslgnt  were  the  literary  order  of  the 
day.  Wisdom  would  come  In  with  the  other  strains  of 
literature  for  purification  and  maturing;  and  there  was 
not  wanting  an  experience,  the  basis  of  an  almost  unbe- 
llevaUe  reporc  (cf  Isa  68  1}  to  give  depth  and  nolgn^ 
ancy  to  Job's  perKmal  story  tit  sufhring  and  Integrity. 

In  the  amazing  sumeas  and  vigor  of  its  message 
the  Book  of  Job  stands  out  unique  and  alone:  but 

it  is  bv  no  means  without  its  lesser 
8.  Farall^  parallels  in  faith  and  doubt,  above 
and  Echoes  which  it  rises  like  a  mountain  above 

its  retinue  of  foothills.  Mention  has 
been  made  above  of  a  number  of  Pss  (e.g.  87}  49^ 
78)  which  with  different  degrees  of  assurance  wit- 
ness to  the  struggle  of  faith  with  the  problem  of  the 
rampant  and  successful  wicked.  Ps  49,  one  of  the 
pes  of  the  sons  of  Korah.  is  esp.  noteworthy,  because 
it  expressly  employs  the  popular  mdsMl,  that  is, 
the  Wisdom  vehicle,  to  oonv^  a  oorrective  lesson 
about  unblest  riches,  drawing  a  conclunon  not 
unlike  that  of  Job  27  8-23,  though  in  milder  tone. 
Not  less  noteworthy  also  is  the  note  of  suffering 
and  its  mysteriousness  which  pervades  many  of  the 
pas,  e«}.  of  Asaph  and  Heman;  Pss  88  and  102 
might  both  have  been  composed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Hezekiah's  sickness  and  set  beside  his  ps 
in  Isa  88,  but  also  they  are  so  fully  in  the  tone  of 
J.'s  complaint,  esp.  68,  that  Professor  Godet,  not 
unplausibty,  conjectures  that  the  Book  of  Job  was 
written  by  its  author  Heman.  Hesekiah's  deadly 
sickness  itself  (Isa  86),  which  was  of  a  leprous 
nature,  banishing  him  from  the  house  of  God,  and 
which  was  miraculously  healed — an  experience  r^ 
gardii^  v^ich  Hezekiah's  own  writing  (Isa  88  10- 
20)  is  strildngly  in  the  key  of  Job's  complamt — 
furnishes  the  nearest  peralld  to,  or  adinnhration  of, 
Job's  affliction;  but  also  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Servant  of  Jeh  there  are  hints  of  a  similar  stroke 
of  God's  judgment  (cf  Isa  62  14:  68  3).  The  pas- 
sags  Job  7  17.18  has  been  called  "a  bitter  parody" 
of  Ps  8  4;  it  may  be  so,  but  the  conditions  are  in 
utter  contrast,  and  nothing  can  be  concluded  as  to 
which  is  original  and  which  echo.  As  to  ejqiression, 
the  most  remarkable  parallel  to  Job,  p^haps,  is  the 
pa88af^Jer20  14-18,  ui  which,  UkeJob/theprophet 
Jeremiah  curses  the  aay  ci  his  birt^.  This  curse  in 
Job  would  naturally  be  remembered  by  all  readers 
as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
book:  and  in  like  manner  the  curse  in  Jer  may  have 
stood  out  in  the  memory  of  his  disciples,  of  whom 
the  writer  of  Job  may  have  been  one,  and  figure  in  a 
similiu-  literary  situation.  Esekiel'a  naming  of  Job 
along  with  Noah  and  I^mid  (£zk  14  14.20),  as  a 
tvpe  of  atoning  righteousness,  is  doubly  remarkable 
if  the  writer  m.  Job  was  a  contemporary;  he  mav 
have  taken  the  name  from_  a  well-known  legend, 
and  there  may  have  underlain  it  a  double  meaning, 
known  to  an  inner  circle,  referring  ci^ptically  to  one 
whose  real  name  it  mi^t  be  impolitic  to  iironounoe. 
Whenever  written^  the  outline  and  meaning  of  J.'s 
momentous  experience  must  have  won  speedily 
to  a  permanent  place  in  the  imiversal  Heb  memory; 
so  that  centuries  afterward  St.  James  could  write 
to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad  (6  11),  "Ye 
have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen 
theeadof  theliord.^' 

LirBBATvaa. — A.  B.  Davidson.  "The  Book  of  Job" 
lCambridg«  BibU  for  SAooU),  1884:  A.  8.  Peake,  "Job" 
(JV«to  Century  Bible).  1906;  8.  R.  Driver,  Tk*  Book 
of  Job  in  tho  Rmtad  Varnon,  1006:  J.  T.  Msvahall,  Th4 
Book  of  Job.  1901;  J.  F.  Oenung,  apie  afiho  Jnner  Lifo, 
1891:  O.  G.  Bradley,  Ltctur—  sn  Job  in  W—tmiiuUr 
Abbot/.  1887;  P.  O.  Cook  In  Tho  Spoako^o  Commafiterv, 
1882.  Among  Oennan  writers.  A.  Dlllmann.  Hiob 
orUart,  1891;  K.  Budde.  Dm  Bueh  Biob  iOmtMat  and 
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•rUdrt,  1896  (see  Expo»  T.  Till,  111) ;  B.  Duhm,  Dot  Bueh 
Hiab  erkUrt.  1897;  Q.  Beer,  Dtr  Text  de»  Buchet  Hiob 
uHUrtnekl,  1807  i  Qlbaon,  "The  Book  ol  Job"  (Oxford  Com- 
mmtarim}.  18B9. 

John  Fbankun  Qencho 
JOB,  TESTAMENT  OF.    See  Apocaltptic 

Literature. 

JOBAB,  jo'bab  (131'',  yibhabh,  perhaps  "howl- 
ing"; *Um,ISbdb): 

a5  "Son^  of  Joktan  (Gen  10  20;  1  Ch  1  23). 
See  Table  or  NATiONa. 

(2)  An  Edomite  king  (Gen  86  33.34;  1  Ch  1 
44.45). 

(3)  King  of  Madon  (Josh  11  I). 

(4)  1  Ch  8  9;  and  (5)  1  Ch  8  18,  Beniamites. 
The  name  is  confused  with  that  of  Job  in  LXX  of 

Job  U  17. 

JOCHBBED,  jok'6-bed  ("9?^ ,  ydkfuAhedk,  "Jeb 
is  glory"):  Daughter  of  Levi,  wife  of  Amram  and 
nwther  of  Moses  (Ex  6  20;  Nu  26  59).  Accord- 
ing: to  Ex  6  20,      was  a  sister  of  Kohath,  Amram's 

JOD,  jod  P):  Yddh,  the  tenth  letter  of  the  Heb 
alphabet.   See  Alphabet;  Jot;  Yodh. 

JODA,  jO'da  (WH,  »I»Sd,  Iddd;  TR,  'lovW, 
lotidd): 

(1)  A  Levite,  whose  sons  were  "oTcr  the  woorks  of 
the  Lord,"  corresponding  to  Sudias  (1  Esd  B  26), 
Hodaviah  (Ezr  2  40),  Judah  (Esr  S  9),  Hodevah 

(Neh  7  43). 

(2)  An  ancestor  of  Jens  in  Lk's  genealogy  (Lk 

8  26,  AV  "Juda"). 

JOED,  jO'ed  Ory^,  yd'edh,  "Jeh  is  witness"): 
A  "son"  of  Benjamin  (Neh  11  7),  wanting  in  1  Ch 
8  7. 

JOELt  jfl'el  ^S*!"*,  yO'ei,  popularly  interpreted 
as  "Jeh  is  God";  but  see  HPN,  153;  BDB,  222a): 

(1)  The  firstborn  of  Samuel  (1  S  8  2;  1  Ch  6 
33  [Heb  18],  and  supplied  in  RV  of  1  Ch  6  28, 
correctly). 

(2)  A  Simeonite  prince  (1  Ch  4  35). 

(3)  A  Reubenite  chief  (1  Ch  6  4.8). 

(4)  A  Gadite  chi^,  peiiiaps  the  same  as  (3) 
(1  Ch  6  12).  He  might  be  the  chief  of  "a  family 
or  clan  whose  memb^  might  be  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  eittier  or  both  of  the  tribes"  (Curtis, 
Ch,  122). 

(5)  A  Levite  ancestor  of  Samuel  (1  Ch  6  36 
[Heb  21],  called  "Shaul"  in  ver  24  [Heb  01). 

(6)  A  chief  of  Issachar  (1  Ch  7  3). 

(7)  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Ch  11  38), 
brother  of  Nathan.  2  8  88  36  has  "Igal  son  of 
Nathan,"  and  LXX  B  has  "son"  in  1  <^  a  read- 
ing which  Curtis  adopts.  See  Iqal. 

(8)  A  Levite  (1  Ch  16  7.11.17),  probably  the 
J.of  1  Ch  28  8and86  22. 

(9)  David's  tribal  chief  over  half  of  Manasseh 
(1  Ch  27  20). 

(10)  A  Levite  of  Hezekiah's  time  (2  Ch  29  12). 

(11)  One  of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives 
(Ezr  10  43)  =  "Juel"of  1  Esd  9  35. 

(12)  A Benjamite  "overseer"  m  Jerus  (Neh  11  9). 

(13)  'MX  mi,  the  prophet  (Joel  1  1;  Acts  2 
16).   See  following  article. 

,   .  David  Francis  Roberts 

JOEL  (5S(T' ,  yd'U;  'h^  iStl): 

I.   Thb  Pbopbbt 
IL   Thb  Book 

1.  Literary  Form 

2.  Outline  of  Contents 
8.  Interpretatloa 

<1)  Literal 
(2)  Allegwlcal 


4.  Indications  of  Date 

(1)  Place  ia  the  Canon 

(2)  Language  and  Style 

(3)  Quotations 

(4)  The  Situation 
(a)  PoUtlcal 
ib)  BellglouB 
(c)  RltuallBtic 

<0)  Foreign  Nations  MenUoned  or  Omitted 
(6)  Some  Notable  Exprassloiu 

5.  View  of  Proteasor  Merx 

6.  Connectloiifl  with  the  NT 
LiraBAToaa 

/.  71k«AnpA«t.— The  Book  of  Joel  Stands  seoond 
in  the  oollection  of  the  Twelve  Prophets  in  the  Heb 

Canon.  The  name  ,  yS'iOt  meaning  "Jeh  is 
God,"  seems  to  have  been  common,  as  we  find  a 
dozen  other  persons  bearing  it  at  various  periods 
of  the  Bib.  history.  Beyond  the  fact  that  ne  was 
the  son  of  Pethuel,  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  book 
as  to  his  native  place,  date,  or  personal  history;  nor 
is  he  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of  the  OT;  so 
that  any  information  on  these  points  must  be  matter 
of  inference,  and  the  consideration  of  them  must 
follow  some  examination  of  the  book  itself. 

//.  T7tm  Book.—Tbia  takes  largely  the  form  of 
addresses,  the  occauon  and  scope  of  which  have  to 
be  gathered  from  tne  contents.  There 

1.  Litecacy  is  no  narrative,  properly  so  called, 
FOnn  except  at  one  place  (2  IS),  "Then  was 

Jeh  jealous  for  his  land,"  etc,  and  even 
there  the  narrative  form  is  not  continued.  Yet, 
though  the  earlier  portions  at  least  may  be  the 
transcript  of  actual  addresses  in  which  the  speaker 
had  bis  audience  before  him,  this  would  not  apply 
to  the  later  portions,  in  which  also  the  direct  address 
is  still  maintained  (e.g.  8  11.  "Haste  ye,  and  come, 
lUl  ye  nations  round  about").  This  form  of  direct 
address  is,  indeed,  char&cteristic  of  the  style  through- 
out (e.^.  3  21;  3  4.9.13).  There  is  this  also  to  be 
said  of  Its  literary  character,  that  "the  style  of  Joel 
is  bright  and  flowing,"  his  "imagery  and  language 
are  fine"  (Driver,  LOT);  "his  book  is  a  descrip- 
tion, clear,  well  arranged,  and  carried  out  with 
taste  and  vivacity,  of  the  preset  distress  and  of 
the  ideal  future.  J.  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
classics  of  Heb  lit.  The  need  of  a  commentary 
for  details,  as  is  the  case  with  Amos  and  Hosea,  is 
here  hardly  felt"  (Reuas,  Das  AT). 

The  book  in  the  original  consists  of  4  chapters, 
which,  however,  are  in  our  VS  reduced  to  3,  by 

making  the  portion  which  constitutes 

2.  Outline  ch  8  in  the  Heb  the  concluding  portion 
of  Ctmtents  (vs  2&-32)  of  ch  S.   The  book  begins 

in  gloom,  and  its  close  is  bright.  I7p 
to  2  18  there  is  some  great  trouble  or  a  succession 
of  troubles  culminating  at  2  28-32  (ch  8  in  Heb). 
And  the  concluding  portion,  ch  8  (ch  4  in  Heb),  in 
which  the  prophet  projects  his  view  into  futurity, 
begins  with  jiuigment  but  ends  with  final  blessed- 
ness. There  is  a  progression  in  the  thought,  rising 
from  the  solid,  sorely  smitten  earth  to  a  region 
ethereal,  and  the  stages  of  advance  are  mariced  by 
sudden,  sharp  calls  (i  2.14;  8  9),  or  bv  the  blasts 
of  the  trump^  which  prelude  the  shifting  scenes 
(2  1.15). 

Ch  1  begins  with  an  address,  sharp  and  peremp- 
tory, in  which  the  oldest  inhabitant  is  appealed  to 
whether  such  a  calamitv  as  the  present  has  ever 
been  experienced,  and  allaro  called  to  take  note  so 
that  the  record  of  it  may  be  handed  down  to  re- 
motest posterity.  The  bnd  has  suffered  from  a 
succession  of  disastm,  the  greatest  that  could  b^alt 
an  agricultural  countt^,  drought  and  locusts.  The 
two  are  in  fact  inextncably  connected^  and  the  fea- 
tures of  both  are  mixed  up  in  the  description  of  their 
effects.  The  extent  of  the  disaster  is  vividly  de- 
picted by  the  singling  out  of  the  classes  on  whom  ttie 
calamity  has  fallen,  the  drinkera  of  wine,  the  piieeta^ 
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the  vine-dressers,  the  husbandmen;  and^  toward  the 
close  of  the  chapter,  the  lower  animals  are  patheti- 
cally introduced  as  making  their  mute  ajipeal  to 
heaven  for  succor  (vs  18-20) .  Specially  to  be  noted 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  are  introduced 
(ver  9),  and  how  with  them  is  associated  the  cUmax 
of  the  affliction.  The  prophet  had  just  said  "my 
land"  (ver  6),  "my  ymeT  and  "my  fig-tree"  (ver  7) ; 
and,  though  many  modem  expositors  t^e  the  pro- 
noun as  referring  to  the  nation  or  people,  it  would 
appear  more  appropriate,  since  the  people  is  ob- 
jectivdy  addre»ed,  to  r^ard  the  propnet  as  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  God  in  whose  name  he  is 
speaking.  And  then  the  transition  to  ver  8  be- 
comes intelligible,  in  which  certainly  the  load  is  per- 
sonified as  a  female:  "Lament  like  a  virgin  giraed 
with  sackcloth  for  the  husband  of  her  youth.'^  The 
underlying  idea  seems  to  be  the  conception  of  the 
land  as  Jen's  and  of  Jeh  as  the  ba'ol  "lord,"  or  hufr- 
band  of  people  and  land.  This  is  the  idea  so  much 
in  evidence  in  the  Book  of  Hos,  and  so  much  per- 
verted by  the  people  whom  he  addressed,  who 
ascribed  their  com  and  wine  and  oil  to  the  Can. 
ba^aia.  The  idea  in  its  purer  form  is  found  in  the 
"land  Beulah,"  "married  land"  (Isa  62  4.5).  If 
it  was  this  that  was  in  J.'s  mind,  the  mention  of  the 
priests  comes  naturally.  The  products  of  the  land 
were  Jeh's  gifts,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  His 
lordship  was  made  b^  offerings  of  the  produce  laid 
on  His  altar.  But  if  nothii^  was  given,  nothing 
oould  be  offered ;  the  "cutting  ofT'  of  the  meal  and 
drink  offerings  was  the  mark  of  the  widowhood  and 
destitution  of  the  land.  Hence  the  pathetic  long- 
ing (S  14)  that  at  least  so  much  may  be  left  as  to 
assure  the  famished  land  that  the  supreme  calamity, 
the  loss  of  God,  has  not  fallen.  Thus  the  visitation 
is  set  in  a  religious  li^t:  the  graphic  description 
is  more  than  a  poetic  picture.  It  is  the  Lord's  land 
that  is  wasted:  hence  the  summons  (1  14)  to  "cry 
unto  Jeh,"  and  in  the  vs  that  follow  thie  Bui^cation 
by  maa  and  beast  for  deliverance. 

C3i  S  up  to  ver  17  seems  to  go  over  the  same 
^und  aa  ch  If  and  it  has  also  two  parts  ||  respec- 
tively to  two  parts  of  that  chapter:  8  1-11  is  ||  to 
1  2-12,  and  S  12-17  to  1  13-20.  The  former  part 
in  both  cases  is  chiefly  deaaiptwe  of  the  calamity, 
while  the  latter  part  is  more  horUUory.  Yet  there 
is  an  advance;  for,  whereas  in  1  2-12  the  attention 
is  fixed  on  the  devastation,  in  8  1-11  it  is  the  devas- 
tator^  the  locust,  that  is  particularly  described; 
also,  in  S  12-17  the  tone  is  more  intensely  religious : 
"Rwd  ^ur  heart,  and  not  your  |;futuents'  (ver 
13).  Fmally  it  ia  to  be  noted  that  it  is  at  the  close 
this  portion  that  we  get  the  first  r^erence  to 
external  nations:  "Give  not  thy  heritage  to  re- 
proach, that  the  nations  should  use  a  byword  against 
them :  wherefore  should  they  say  among  the  peoples. 
Where  is  their  God?"  (ver  i7m).  If  the  view  given 
above  of  1  6-S  be  correct,  this  is  merely  an  expait- 
non  of  the  gmninal  idea  there  involved.  And  so 
it  becomes  a  pivot  on  which  the  succeeding  portion 
turns:  "Thenwas  Jeh  jealous  for  his  land,  and  had 
piW^ on  his  people"  (2  18). 

There  is  a  sharp  tum  at  3  18,  marked  by  the 
sudden  variation  of  the  verbal  forms.  Juat  as  in 
Am  7  10,  in  the  midst  of  the  prophet's  discourse, 
we  oomOi  upon  the  narration,  "Then  Amaziah  the 
priest  of  Betb-el  sent  to  Jeroboam,"  etc,  so  here  we 
nave  obviously  to  take  the  narrative  to  be  the  se- 
quence of  the  foregoing  address,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  we  have  to  infer  that  what  J.  had  coun- 
seled had  been  done.  The  fast  had  been  sanctiGed, 
the  solemn  assembly  had  been  called,  all  classes  or 
thtar  T^rea^tatives  had  been  gathered  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  the  supplication  nad  been  made,  and 
"thai  was  Jeh  Jealous  for  his  land,  and  bad  pity  on 
his  pec^e."    in  point  of  fact,  as  the  Heb  student 


will  perceive,  all  the  vbs.  from  ver  15  may  be  read, 
with  a  change  of  the  points,  as  simple  perfects,  with 
the  exception  of  the  vbs.  for  "weep"  and  "say"  in 
ver  17,  which  might  be  descriptive  imperfects. 
But  no  doubt  the  imperative  forms  are  to  be  read, 
expreeainK  as  they  do  more  graphically  the  doing 
of  the  tning  prescribed.  And,  this  sharp  tum 
having  been  made,  it  wUl  be  noticed  bow  tne  dis- 
course proceeds  on  a  higher  ^tidient,  forming  a 
counterpart  to  the  pre<^ding  context.  Step  oy 
step,  in  inverse  order,  we  pass  the  former  points, 
b^innii^  opposite  what  was  last  the  "reproach 
among  the  nations"  (ver  19;  cf  ver  7),  passing  the 
destruction  of  the  great  army  (ver  20;  cf  vs  1-11), 
that  touching  upon  the  various  kinds  of  vegetation 
affected  (vs  21-24;  cfl  12.10,  etc),  and  ending  with 
the  reversal  of  the  fourfold  devastation  with  which 
the  prophet  began  (ver  26;  cf  1  4).  So  that  what 
at  the  outset  was  announced  as  a  calamity  unprec- 
edented  and  unparalleled,  now  becomes  a  oeliv- 
erance  as  endunng  as  God's  presence  with  His 
people  is  forever  assured. 

Up  to  this  point  there  has  been  an  obsor'able 
sequence  and  connection,  so  that,  while  the  prophet 
has  steadily  progressed  upward,  we  can  look  down 
from  the  point  reached  and  see  the  whole  course 
that  has  oeen  traversed.  But  now  in  S  28-32 
(ch  8  in  Heb)  he  passes  abruptly  to  what  "shall 
come  to  pass  afterward."  And  yet  no  doubt  there 
was  a  connection  of  thou^t  in  his  mind,  of  which 
we  obtain  suggestions  in  the  new  features  of  the 
description.  There  is  "the  sound  of  abundance  of 
rain"  (1  K  18  41)  in  this  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit 
upon  all  fiesh;  in  the  sons  and  daughters,  old  men 
and  youi^,  servants  and  handmaidens,  we  seem  to 
rect^nize  the  representative  gathering  of  8  15  f, 
those  engaged  in  the  priestly  function  of  suppli- 
cation here  endued  with  prophetio  gifts,  "a  king- 
dom of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation"  (Ex  19  6),  ^1 
the  Lord's  people  become  prophets  (Nu  11  29). 
Again  we  see  the  sky  overcast  and  sun  and  moon 
darkened  before  the  great  and  terr3>le  day  of  the 
Lord,  as  if  the  prophet  had  said:  'There  sfa^  be 
greater  things  than  these;  a  new  era  is  ooming  in 
which  God's  band  will  be  laid  more  heavily  upon 
the  world,  and  His  people  will  be  quickened  to  a 
clearer  vision  of  His  working.  The  "day  of  Jeh" 
has  yet  to  come  in  a  fuller  sense  than  the  locust 
pl^ue  suggested,  and  there  will  be  a  more  effective 
deliverance  than  from  drought  and  dearth;  but 
then  aa  now  there  will  be  found  safety  in  Mt.  Zion 
and  Jerua.  This,  however,  implies  some  danger 
with  which  Jems  has  been  threatened;  a  "remnant," 
an  "escaped"  portion  involves  a  disaster  or  crisis 
out  of  which  new  life  comes.  And  so  the  prophet 
Koes  on  in  ch  8  (ch  4  in  Heb),  still  speaking  of  "loose 
days"  and  "that  time,"  to  tell  us  of  the  gjreater 
deliverance  from  the  greater  trouble  to  wmch  he 
has  been  alludii^.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ante- 
cedent chapters  to  indicate  what  "that  time"  and 
"those  days"  are,  or  what  the  prophet  means  by 
bringing  again  this  c^tivit^  of  Judah  and  Jems. 
These  are  questions  of  interpretation.  In  the 
meantime,  we  may  note  the  general  features  of  the 
scene  now  set  before  us.  A  great  assize  is  to  be 
held  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  which  "all 
nations"  there  assembled  by  Divine  summons  will 
be  judged  for  offences  against  God's  people  and 
heritage  (vs  1-8).  And  again,  just  aa  m  cha  1,  8 
the  prophet  exhibited  the  plague  of  locusts  in  two 
pictures,  so  here  in  vs  9-21  the  picture  of  the  great 
assize  is  transformed  into  a  bloody  picture  in  the 
same  valley,  not  so  much  of  battle  as  of  slaughter, 
a  treading  of  the  wine-press.  There  is  a  confused 
multitude  in  "the  valley  of  decision";  sun  and  moon 
are  darkened,  and  the  stars  withdraw  their  shining; 
Uie  "day  of  Jeh"  has  finally  oome;  and,  when  the 
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dux  ia  silenced  and  clear  light  again  falls  upon 
Uw  Boene^  all  is  peace  and  proBperity,  the  last  of 
the  enemies  destroyed,  and  the  lord  dwelleth  in 
Zion. 

(1)  Lfterol.— TbiM  the  book  t<moB  ft  telriy  intelligible 
iDd  connected  vbole  when  we  read  In  the  lit.  aenae  of 

the  lanffuaoe.  That  Is  to  say:  a  time  of 
•  Tnt«r-  continued  drouKht  combined  with  an  uu- 
zl-"™-  precedented  vultatlon  of  locusts  glvea 
pntMwH      occasion  to  the  prophet  to  call  hla  people 

to  the  recc^ltlon  m  the  Divine  band  and 
to  earnest  supplication  that  the  threatened  ruin  of  people 
and  land  may  oe  averted.  The  removal  <tf  the  catsmlty 
la  lnten»etea  as  a  marie  of  restored  Divine  tevorand  an 
assurance  of  prosperity  based  on  Ood's  ondtanseable 
purpose  of  good  to  Bis  people.  But  these  great  dolnga 
erf  Nature's  uod  sucgeat  yet  greater  deeds  of  larael's  Ood 
of  a  more  splrltusi  kind,  toe  outpouring,  like  copious 
showers,  of  Divine  blearing,  ao  that  the  whole  community 
would  be  set  on  a  higher  level  <rf  spiritual  spprebenaion. 
And  thus  the  prophet  is  led  on  to  nteak  of  the  "laat 
thinga."  Judah  and  Jems,  hlghlir  dlsungulshed  and  sig- 
nally protected,  are  bound  tip  with  a  wond-widH  purpose : 
Israel,  in  a  word,  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  non- 
Israel.  And  sa  non-Israel  had  in  the  past  been  an  oppos- 
ing power.  In  the  great  "day  of  Jeh,  '  wrong  should  be 
atlast  righted,  the  nationa  Judged,  and  Israel  and  larael's 
Ood  be  slorifled.  No  doubt  the  InterpretaUon  is  not 
without  cufficultles.  We  may  not  be  alue  to  detect  the 
motives  of  the  audden  tranaltiona,  or  to  eay  how  much 
tjS  the  purport  of  the  latter  part  was  in  the  prophet's 
mind  when  he  was  engaged  on  the  former  part.  And 
the  description  of  the  locuat  ia  ao  UgMy  poetical  that 
tiiere  Is  a  temptation  to  see  hi  It  a  rnernice  to  a  great 
Invading  army. 

(3)  AUeacT\e<d. — These  considerations,  combined  with 
the  undoubted  eachatologlcal  strain  of  the  eloaing  part 
of  the  book,  led  early  oommeotatora  (and  they  have 
had  followers  In  modem  times)  to  an  allegorical  Inter- 
fwetaUon  of  the  locust,  aiid  to  regard  the  whole  book 
as  pointing  forward  to  future  hlatoiv.  Thus.  In  Jerome's 
time,  the  4  names  of  the  locust  In  1  4  were  suppoaed  to 
designate  (1)  the  Aaayrlans  and  Babylonians.  (2)  the 
Modes  and  Persians,  (3)  the  Macedonians  and  Antlocbus 
Bidphane&  and  (4)  the  Romans.  But,  apart  from  the 
otnuaderatlon  that  the  analogy  of  prophecy  would  lead 
us  to  look  for  some  actual  atuation  or  occurrence  of 
his  time  as  the  starting-point  tA  J.'s  dlacourae,  a  close 
<ri)aervation  and  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the 
tocuat  confirm  the  prophet's  description,  albeit  highly 
flguratlve  and  poetical,  as  minutely  accurate  in  all  ita 
detalla.  It  Is  to  be  observed  that,  though  spoken  of  as 
an  army  (and  at  the  present  day  the  Oriental  calla  the 
locust  toe  "army  of  Ood"),  there  Is  no  mention  of  blood- 
slwd.  The  designation  "the  northern  one,"  which  has 
been  consldwedlnapprcvriate  because  the  locust  comes 
from  the  parched  plun  of  the  taaitrn  Interior,  need  not 
cause  perplexity;  for  the  Beb,  while  It  hss  names  for 
the  4  cardinal  points  of  the  compsaa,  baa  none  for  the 
Intermediate  potnta:  Judaea  might  be  visited  by  locuata 
coming  from  the  N-E.,  or,  coming  from  the  E..  they 
might  strike  the  country  at  a  point  to  the  N.  of  Pal  and 
travel  aouthward.  So  the  wind  which  destroys  the 
locust  (S  20)  would  be  a  north weeterly  wind,  driving 
the  f(»epart  Into  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  hinder  part  into 
the  MwUteiTanean. 

The  Book  of  Joel  has  been  assigned  by  different 
authorities  to  very  various  dates,  ranging  over  4  or 
fi  cents.  J  but,  as  will  i^pear  in  the 
i.  Indict-  sequel,  it  comes  to  be  a  question 
tioBS  of  whether  the  book  is  very  early  or  very 
Date  late,  in  fact,  whether  J.  is  perhaps  the 

very  earliest  or  the  very  last  or  among 
the  last  of  the  writing  prophets.  This  diversity  of 
opinion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  direct 
indications  of  date  in  the  book  itself,  and  that  such 
indirect  indications  as  it  affords  are  held  to  be  capa- 
ble of  explanation  on  the  one  view  or  the  other.  It 
will  be  noticed  also  that,  to  add  to  the  uncertainty, 
many  of  the  arguments  adduced  are  of  a  negative 
kind,  i.e.  consideration  of  what  the  prophet  does 
not  mention  or  refer  to,  and  the  argument  from 
silence  is  notoriously  precarious.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  convenient  to  specify  the  indications  available, 
and  to  note  the  arguments  drawn  from  them  in 
support  of  the  respective  dates. 

(1)  Plaix  in  the  Canon. — ^An  ailment  for  a  very 
eariy  date  is  based  upon  the  place  of  the  book  in  the 
collection  of  the  "twelve"  minor  prophets. 

It  stands.  In  the  Heb  BlUe,  between  Hos  and  Am. 
irtio  are  usnallr  spoken  of  as  the  earileat  "writing 
prophets."   It  la  true  that,  in  the  LXX  collection,  tin 


order  Is  different,  viz.  Bos.  Am,  Mle,  Joel,  Ob,  Jon; 
which  may  Indicate  that  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Canon  of  the  Prophets  there  waa  uncertainty 
as  to  the  place  of  Joel,  Ob,  and  Jon,  which  contain  no 
direct  tndfcation  of  their  datea.  But,  aeeing  that  there 
has  evidently  been  a  regard  to  some  chronological  order, 
the  books  being  arranged  according  to  the  Aasyr.  Bab 
and  Pera  periods,  it  cannot  be  without  elgnlflcance  that 
Joel  has  found  a  place  ao  high  up  in  the  collection.  The 
3  indisputably  post^exllian  ooolu  atand  together  at  the 
end.  If  Joel  la  late.  It  must  be  as  late  as  the  latest  of 
theae,  poaajbly  asreat  deal  later.  But  If  that  la  ao.  there 
waa  the  greater  likelihood  of  Ita  date  being  known  to  the 
collectora.  It  would  be  a.  very  hazardoua  assumption 
that  prophetical  books  were  not  read  or  copied  from  the 
time  of  their  first  compositioa  Ull  the  time  they  were 
gathered  Into  a  Canon.  And.  If  they  were  ao  read  and 
copied,  surely  the  people  who  handled  them  took  some 
interest  In  preaervlitg  the  knowledge  of  their  origin  and 
autborabip. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
resemblances  to  the  Book  of  Am  before  which  Jod 
stands.  These  are  regarded  by  Reuss  as  favorii^E 
the  early  date.  That  large  and  beautiful  passage 
with  which  the  Book  of  Am  opens  dwells  upon  the 
thought  that  the  threatenings,  which  had  formerly 
been  uttered  against  the  nations,  are  about  to  receive 
their  fulfilment,  and  that  Jeh  could  not  take  back 
His  word.  Now  it  is  just  such  a  threatening  that 
fills  the  last  part  of  the  Book  of  Joel.  Indeed  Amos 
begins  his  book  with  the  very  phrase  in  which  J. 
opens  his  closing  address,  "Jeh  will  roar  from  Zion, 
and  utter  his  voice  from  Jerus"  (Am  1  2;  Joel  4 
16).  At  the  end  of  Am  also  the  happy  fertility  of 
Canaan  is  described  in  similar  terms  to  those  in 
Joel  (Am  9  13;  Joel  8  18).  Reuss,  moreover, 
draws  attention  to  the  remarkable  eimression  found 
in  Joel,  and  also,  though  in  modified  terms,  in  two 
Prophets  of  the  Assyr  period:  "Beat  your  plow- 
shares into  swords,  anci  your  pruning-nooks  into 
spears,"  says  J.  (3  10),  whereas  we  have  the  oracle 
in  Isa  2  4  and  Mic  4  3,  "They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hoolu  :  and  it  is  suggested  that,  if  these 
were  current  pnrases,  they  were  more  likely  to 
have  been  coined  in  the  form  employed  by  J.  in 
earlier  and  less  settled  times,  when  sudden  alarms 
of  war  called  the  peaceful  husbandman  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  fields  and  flocks.  Further,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Amos  reproaches  the  people  of  his  dav  for 
impenitence,  although  Jeh  had  given  them  "clean- 
nese  of  teeth"  and  '^ant  of  breiw"  and  had  "with- 
holden  the  rain  ....  when  there  were  yet  three 
months  to  the  harvest,"  and  smitten  them  with 
blasting  and  mildew  and  the  palmer  worm  (Am  4 
6-9);  and  ^1  this  is  the  more  striking  because  J. 
represents  the  distress  of  his  day  as  unprecedented 
in  magnitude. 

To  all  this,  advocates  of  the  late  date  reply  that 
we  cannot  determine  the  date  of  a  book  by  its  place 
in  the  Canon;_  for  that  the  collectors  were  gukled 
by  other  considerations.  As  to  the'resembtances 
to  Am,  it  may  have  been  on  the  strength  of  these 
very  resemblances  that  the  Book  of  Joel,  bearing 
no  date  in  itself,  was  placed  beside  that  of  Am. 
Moreover,  it  is  maintained,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
that  J.  has  resemblances  to  other  prophets,  some  of 
them  confessedly  of  late  date,  proving  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  writings  of  a  very  late  time. 

(2)  Langytaat  and  ttj/le. — Another  ugnment  for  an 
irly 


early  date  is  based  upon  the  purity  of  the  language  and 
character  of  the  style.  The  book  Is  written  In  what  may 
be  described  as  claaalcal  Heb.  and  abowa  no  trace  of 
decadence  of  lanjniago.  It  ia  do  doubt  true  that  "  the 
style  la  the  man,  as  la  strikingly  lUuatratcd  In  the  very 
different  styles  oi  Amos  and  Hosea.  who  were  practically 
contemporaneous;  so  that  arguments  ai  this  kind  are 
precarious.  Still,  it  Is  to  be  noted,  that  though  there  la 
nothing  archaic  in  the  style  of  Joel,  neither  Is  there  any- 
thing archaic  In  the  style  of  Amos,  who  would,  by  tba 
exduxlon  of  Joel,  be  our  earileat  example  oC  written 


prophecy. 

The  advocates  ol  the  very  late  date  reply 

a'le  of  J.  ia  too  good  to  be  archaic:  and  that  hla  ad- 
ttedly  (dsaslc  styleis  to  be  ocpMned  by  the  suppositfaKi 
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Out,  Urine  M  K  late  Uma,  ha  ms  a  dUlgent  rtadant  of 
wu^er^^ropbeWe  lit.,  mm  molded  hie  i^le  upon  tlw 

(3)  QuoUUumt. — ^Hefe,  therefore,  must  be  men- 
tioned an  argument  much  rdied  od  by  the  advo- 
eatea  of  a  very  late  date.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
BO  many  resemblaDcee  in  thought  and  expression 
to  other  OT  books  that  it  is  incredible  that  bo  many 
writers  posterior  to  the  early  date  claimed  for  Joel 
should  nave  quoted  from  this  little  book  or  ex- 
panded tbou|dit8  contained  in  it.  A  very  elaborate 
oomparison  aS  J.  with  late  writers  has  been  made  by 
Holui^  in  ZATW,  1889»  8»-131:  his  line  of 
argument  being  that,  while  resemblances  to  un- 
doubtedly early  writers  may  be  explained  as  the 
work  of  a  writer  in  the  Renaissance  uiitating  older 
models,  the  resemblances  to  others  known  to  be 
late,  such  as  Jer,  £zk,  II  Isa,  Pss.  Neb,  Ch,  etc, 
cannot  be  so  explained  if  Joel  is  taken  to  be  early. 
The  principal  passages  in  question  are  given  in  the 
CajiAndae  BiM«  for  Sdioolt  and  CdSgea,  "Book 
of  Jod,"  by  ProfeeBor  Driver,  who  also  takes  the 
view  that  Jod  is  Ute. 

The  list  is  not,  perhaps,  so  formidable  as  its  length 
would  imply.  Both  writers  confess  that  from 
several  of  the  passages  no  conclusion  of  any  value 
can  be  drawn,  and  that  there  is  always  a  difficulty 
in  detenninins  priority  when  similarities  in  diction 
are  found.  Many  of  the  expressions  quoted  look 
as  if  th^  might  have  been  OHnmoDpuum  (tf  the 
proplwticBl  lit.;  and,  if  itwaspoaaibleiOTaverylate 
writer  to  quote  from  so  many  antecedent  writings, 
it  was  as  possible  and  much  easier  for  a  number  of 
late  writers  to  go  back  to  the  very  earliest  prophets, 
esp.  if  their  words  were  memorable  and  germinal. 
We  have  heard  of  the  man  who  objected  to  Shake- 
epe&re  because  he  was  full  of  quotations:  and  there 
is  perii^ie  not  a  line  of  Gray's  "El^y^'  that  has 
not  been  quoted  lomeidiere,  while  some  of  his  lines 
have  become  household  words.  ^But  the  strongest 
objection  to  this  argument  is  this:  if  Joel  had  the 
minute  acquaintance  with  antecedent  writers  and 
followed  them  so  closely  as  is  implit^.  he  not  only 
varies  from  them  in  essential  particulars,  but  falls 
below  them,  as  we  shall  see,  in  his  anticipations  of 
the  future. 

(4)  Silvalion. — We  have  now  to  look  at  features 
of  a  more  concrete  and  tangible  character,  which 
promise  to  give  more  positive  results.  It  is  main- 
tained by  the  advocates  of  the  late  date  that  the 
Bttuatton  and  immediate  outlook  of  the  prophet  are 
Dot  only  consistent  with  the  late  date  but  preclude 
any  preexUian  date  altogether.  The  elements  of 
the  situation  are  these:  Whereas  all  the  [nvphets 
before  the  downfall  of  Samaria  (722  BC),  and  even 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  mention  the  Northern  King- 
dom, it  is  not  once  named  or  referred  to  in  Joel; 
for  tne  occurrence  of  the  name  "Israel"  in  2  27;  8 
2.10  cannot  support  this  soise.  Judab  and  Jems 
fill  our  piopheVa  actual  horixon  (S  1.32;  8  6.16  f. 
20) :  no  King  is  mentioned  or  impbed,  but  the  elders 
with  thepriests  seem  to  be  the  prominent  and  ruling 
class.  Further,  the  temple  and  its  worship  are 
central  (1  14;  8  ISf)  and  so  important  that  the 
cutting  off  of  the  meal  offering  and  drink  offering 
is  tantamoimt  to  national  ruin  (1  9.13.16;  2  14). 
Again,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  prevailing  sins  of 
prefedliaa  times,  the  high  places  with  their  corrupt 
muidiip,  or  indeed  of  any  specific  sin  for  which  the 
people  were  to  humble  themselves,  while  fasting 
ana  putting  on  sackck>th  seon  to  have  a  special 
virtue.  All  the  circumstances,  it  is  held,  conform 
exactly  to  the  time  of  the  post-exilian  temple  and 
to  no  other  time.  The  Northern  Kingdom  was  no 
more,  there  was  no  kin^  in  Jems,  the  temple  was  the 
center  and  ndlying-fwmt  of  national  life,  its  ritual 
the  pledge  and  guarantee  of  God's  presmce  and 


favor:  the  period  of  l^alism  had  set  in.  It  is 
confidently  averred  that  at  no  p«^  prior  to  the 
regime  inaugurated  by  Ezra  and  Neboniah  was 
there  such  a  oonjunction  of  circumstances. 

(a)  Political:  In  reply,  it  is  urged  in  favor  of  the 
early  date  that  there  tnu  a  pmod  in  preSxilian 
time  when  such  a  situation  existed,  vis.  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  Joash,  when  that  prince  was 
still  an  infant;  for  Jehoiada  the  priest  acted  prac- 
tically as  regent  after  the  death  of  Athaliah,  836 
BC  (2  K  11  1-17).  This  would  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  absenoe  of  mention  of  a  king  m  the 
book.  At  such  a  time  the  priesthood  must  have 
held  a  prominent  position^  and  the  tem^e  would 
overshadow  the  palace  in  importance,  llie  omis- 
sion of  the  Northern  Kingdom  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  two  kingdoms 
were  on  friendly  termsj  for  the  two  royal  houses 
were  connected  by  mamage,  and  the  kinEdoms  were 
in  alliance  (2  K  8  6  ff ;  8  2S  ff).  Or  the  omission 
may  have  no  more  sipiificance  than  the  fact  that 
J.  ms  concerned  with  an  immediate  and  near 

S resent  distress  and  had  no  occasion  to  mention  the 
Torthem  Kingdom.  To  show  how  unsafe  it  is  to 
draw  coodusions  from  such  silence,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  throughout  the  first  6  chapters  of  Isa, 
larger  in  bulk  than  the  whole  Book  of  Joel,  only 
Judah  and  Jems  are  mentioned;  and,  even  if  it 
should  be  maintained  that  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
these  oh^tars  dates  from  after  the  dq>ortation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  still  it  is  noteworthy  that,  when  the 
prophet  could  have  made  as  good  use  of  a  reference 
to  the  event  as  Jeremiah  ana  Esdciel,  he  does  not 
do  so. 

(b)  ReUgfaMS:  The  fact  that  there  U  no  mention  of 
spedac  natlODal  shM,  and  jMrUculariy  of  the  wonUp 
of  the  high  places,  of  which  pre&dllan  propbeti  have  so 
much  to  say.  Is  made  much  of  by  advocatea  of  the  late 
date,  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  e.B.,  declartna  it  to  be  "doubt- 
ful whether  such  a  state  of  thlnos  ezuted  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  restoration  from  ezlle"(£xpoa,  March,  18S8); 
but  perhaps  this  argument  proves  too  much.  If  we 
are  to  deduce  the  state  of  religion  In  J.'s  day  from  what 
he  does  not  say  on  the  subject,  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  at  any  time,  either  before  or  after  the  ezUe,  such 
a  condlttou  prevailed.  The  poat-ezlllan  propheta  cer- 
tainly knew  <n  bUib  Id  their  time,  sins,  too,  which  restfained 
the  ndn  and  blasted  the  wine  and  oil  and  com  (Hag  1 
11).  For  aD  that  J.  saya  on  the  subject,  the  condition 
of  things  Implied  Is  aa  oonalatent  with  uie  time  of  Jo* 
hoiada  as  with  that  of  Nehemlah.  And  what  shall  we 
say  ot  Isaiah's  poaitw  description  of  the  condition  of 
Jerus  before  his  time:  "the  faithful  dty  ....  she 
that  was  full  of  Justlcel  righteousness  Io<ued  In  hw" 
(Isa  1  21)  ?  When  was  that  r  So  also  his  promise: 
"I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  Orst,  and  thy  coun- 
sellors as  at  the  beginning:  afterward  thou  Shalt  be  called 
The  city  of  rfghtAOuaness,  a  faithful  town"  (Isa  1  26). 
Higher  praise  could  scarcely  be  bestowed,  and  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  Book  of  Joel  to  Imply  that  he  assumed 
so  much. 

(e)  Ritualistic:  Too  much  has  been  made  of  the 
refermces  to  ritual,  as  if  they  necessarily  in^ilied 
a  postH^ian  date.  It  is  not  Intimate  here  to 
assume  that  the  idea  of  centralization  of  worship 
originated  in  Josiab's  days,  and  that  the  priestly 
legislation  is  post-«dlian.  The  mention  of  "old 
men"  or  "eldiers"  is  no  such  indication.  Well- 
hausen  himself  maintains  that  the  expression  every- 
where in  Joel  means  nothing  more  tnEm  "old  men''; 
and,  even  if  it  had  an  official  oonnotation,  the  offi- 
cial ddCT  are  an  old  teibal  institution  in  Israel.  It 
may  be  noted  here  agam  that  in  the  first  5  ehwters 
of  isa  elders  also  are  mentioned,  and  more  indubi- 
tably in  an  official  sense,  althoi^  the  time  was  that 
of  the  monarchy  (Isa  8  2.14).  And  as  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  tonple,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
in  the  time  of  Jehoiada  the  Jerus  temple  was  a  olace 
of  far  more  importance  than  any  supposed  local 
shrine,  and  esp.  when  there  was  a  calf  to  a  united 
national  supplication  (see  3  K  11).  In  point  of 
fact  the  alleged  refermoes  to  ritual  are  very  few 
and  in  most  general  toms.  Hie  "fast"  is  not  de- 
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noted  by  the  phrases  in  the  l^al  codes,  and  was 
evidently  on  the '  footing  of  such  observances  as 
are  common  and  instinctive  at  all  times  and  among 
aU  persons  (Jgs  20  26;  1  S  7  6;  2  S  1  12;  Jon 
8  5£f}.  And  where  in  any  law-code  are  priests 
enjoined  to  lie  all  night  in  sackcloth  (1  13)?  Or 
what  prescription  tn  anyr  code  requires  young  and 
old,  bridegroom  and  bride,  to  press  together  into 
the  temple  (S  16)?  And  why  should  not  any  or 
all  of  these  things  have  been  done  in  face  of  a  sudden 
emerffency  threatening  the  ruin  of  an  a^cultural 
peopfe?  M  oreover,  J.,  so  far  from  ascribing  virtue 
to  these  outward  marks  of  humiliation  in  a  legal- 
istic spirit,  immediately  after  mentioning  them 
nya:  ''Rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments, 
and  turn  unto  Jeb  your  God"  (2  13). 

The  only  ritual  references  are  to  the  meal  offering 
and  the  drink  offering  (1  9.13;  2  14),  and  these 
were  not  characteristically  post-exilian.  Indeed, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  primitive  forms  of  offering, 
the  produce  of  the  ground  without  which,  among 
an  agricultural  people,  we  can  hardiv  imagine  a 
nratem  of  offerings  to  exist.  They  are  Both  ancient. 
Amos  resards  the  meal  offering  as  wdl  known  (fi  22. 
25),  ana  Isaiah  uses  the  wora  "vain  oblations"  in 
sp^ikingof  its  abuse  (Isa  1  13).  And  though  the 
noun  for  drink  offering  is  not  mentioned  in  the  older 
prophets,  Hosea  knows  the  related  vb.  and  the  act 
of  pouring  out  wine  to  the  Lord  (Hoa  9  4),  and 
it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  likely  that  the  people 
performed  the  act  and  had  no  name  for  the  offermg 
Itself.  Moreover,  in  an  undisputed  passsge  (2  K 
U  13.15),  both  offnii^  are  motioned  in  tne  time 
of  Ahas.  As  for  the  oontentbn  that  our  prophet 
regards  these  offerings  of  so  much  importance  that 
the  cessation  of  them  would  be  fatal,  if  our  inters 
pretation  of  1  8  f  above  be  correct,  the  earlier  date 
would  be  much  more  appropriate.  It  was  not 
because  the  ogering  threatened  to  cease,  but  be- 
cause the  thing  offered  threatened  to  be  cut  off, 
Uiat  J.  was  so  perturbed.  The  popular  view  as  to 
the  relation  of  Jeh  to  His  land  was  ancient,  and  had 
a  foundation  of  truth;  and  in  fact  Hosea's  teachiii|E 
would  fitly  follow  and  complete  that  of  Joel,  fi- 
nally it  is  to  be  said  that  J.  's  fine  forecast  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  universal  extension 
of  prophetic  activity  is  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  "legalistic  tendency  that  set  in  sjter  the 
exile.  And  if  the  argument  from  silence  is  of  any 
force  at  all,  it  is  surely  a  very  remarkable  thing  that 
in  a  book  of  past-exilian  times,  there  should  be  no 
mention  of  prince  or  governor,  or  even  of  high 
priest. 

^  (5)  Foreign  nationa  mentioned  or  omiUed. — ^Allu- 
sions to  foreign  nations,  or  the  absence  of  allusion, 
would  obviously  promise  to  afford  indications  of  the 
time  of  the  prophet;  and  yet  here  also  the  allusions 
have  been  adduced  in  support  of  either  of  the  di- 
vergent dates.  The  facts  nore  are  as  follows:  In 
the  first  two  chapters,  where  the  prophet,  as  is 
gmerally  understood,  is  n>eaking  oi  his  own  time 
and  its  pressing  distress,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
foreign  nation,  not  even  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes.  ^  The  onl^  expression  which  has  been  taken 
to  be  significant  in  this  connection  is  the  word  ti^ 
"the  northwn"  army  (2  20),  which  some  refer  to 
the  Assyiians,  while  otfaers  explain  it  of  a  northern 
army  in  late  or  apocalyptic  time.  In  eh  8,  however, 
when  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  "those  days"  and 
"that  time"  in  the  future,  when  the  lord  "shall 
bring  back  the  captivity  of  Judah  and  Jems,"  there 
is  to  De  a  gatherine  of  "all  nations"  in  the  v^ley  of 
Jehoshaphat  (3  1 1);  and  later  on  "alt  the  nations" 
are  summoned  to  appear  in  the  same  valley  for 
jud^Went  (8  11  f).  'Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  aU  the 
regions  of  Fhilistia"  are  speoully  refnoaehed  (ver  4) 
because  they  have  carried  into  tb^  temples  the 


sacred  treasures,  and  have  sold  the  children  of  Judah 
and  Jems  unto  the  "sons  of  the  Grecians"  (ver  6); 
in  recompense  for  which  their  sons  and  daughters 
are  to  be  sold  into  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Judah, 
to  be  sold  by  th^  to  "the  men  of  Sheba,  to  a  nation 
far  off"  (ver  8).  Finally,  at  the  ckwe  (vs  19  f), 
"Egypt  shall  be  a  desertion,  and  Edom  shall  be  a 
desolate  wilderness,  for  the  violence  done  to  the 
children  of  Judah,  because  they  have  dwd  innocent 
blood  in  their  land." 

It  is  acknowledged  that,  on  either  hypothesis, 
there  are  difficulties  in  accounting  for  the  presence 
or  absence  of  names  of  foreign  nations  in  this 
presentation.  Those  who  advocate  the  late  date 
point  with  coi^ence  to  the  siloice  as  to  the  kin^ 
aom  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  to  the  kingdom  of  I>ama^H 
cus,  which,  on  their  nypotheds,  had  passed  away, 
and  the  equally  significant  silence  as  to  Assyria, 
which  had  long  ago  been  superseded  by  the  Bab 
and  Pers  empires  of  the  East.  As  to  the  mention 
of  Tyre  and  ^idon  and  the  coasts  of  Fhilistia  (8  4-6), 
Driver  says:  "The  particular  occasion  referred  to 
by  J.  must  remain  uncertun:  but  the  Phoenicians 
continued  to  act  as  slave^ealers  long  after  the  affi 
of  Amos:  and  the  notice  of  Javan  (Greece)  suits 
better  a  later  time,  when  Syrian  slaves  were  in  re- 
quest in  Greece"  (Cfambridge  Bible,  "Joel,"  17).  The 
same  writer  says  on  3  19:  "There  is  so  little  that 
is  specific  in  what  is  said  in  this  verse  with  reference 
to  either  Egypt  or  Edom,  that  both  countries  are 
probably  named  (at  a  time  when  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldaeans  had  alike  ceased  to  be  fonnidable  to 
Judah)  as  typical  examples  of  oouotries  luwtite  to 
the  Jews."  It  is  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  the 
enmitv  of  Edom  was  particularly  manifest  at  a  late 
perioa  when  Jems  was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldaeans, 
and  that  this  was  remembmd  and  resmted  long 
afterward  (Ob  vb  10-16;  Esk  86  12ff;  86;  ^ 
187  7). 

On  the  hypothesis  of  the  early  date,  it  is  urged 
that  there  was  no  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Nortnem 
Kingd(Hn.  If  it  was  friendly,  the  inclusive  name 
of  wad  for  the  whole  people  was  suffident  to  de- 
note this,  and  that  it  was  not  hostile  in  the  eariy 
days  of  Joash  has  already  been  pointed  out.  A^ 
to  Damascus,  it  was  not  till  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Joash  that  Hazael  showed  hostility  to 
Jems  (2  K  12  17  f):  and  danger  from  Assyria 
had  not  yet  emerged,  and  appears  only  faintly  in 
Am  (3  11;  6  14).  Then  it  is  pointed  out  that 
history  records  how,  in  the  reign  of  Jehonun,  the 
grantuather  of  Joash,  "Edom  revolted  from  tinder 
the  hand  of  Judah,  and  made  a  king  over  them- 
selves" (2  K  8  20;2  Ch  21  8),  and  the  historian 
adds  that  the  revolt  continued  "unto  this  day." 
It  may  well  have  been  that  in  such  a  revolt  the 
resid^it  Judaeans  in  the  land  of  Edom  suffered  the 
violence  referred  to  in  8  19.  Moreover,  the 
Chronicler  mentions  that,  in  the  same  reign^'Jdi 
stirred  up  against  Jehoram  the  spirit  of  the  nulis, 
and  of  the  Arabians  that  are  beside  the  Ethiopians: 
and  they  came  up  against  Judah,  and  brake  into  H, 
and  carried  away  all  the  substance  that  was  found 
in  the  king's  house,  and  his  sons  also,  and  his  wives," 
etc  (2  Ch  81  16  f ) .  This  might  be  what  is  referred 
to  in  8  4-6.  If  the  royal  family  were  carried  away 
there  would  most  probably  be  a  deportation  of  other 
prisoners,  who,  taken  b^  the  seaboard  Philis,  would, 
through  the  ^reat  mantune  power  of  the  day,  be 
sold  to  the  distant  Cheeks.  And  here  it  is  pomted 
out  that  Amos  singes  out  the  vmr  nations  men- 
tioned by  J.:  Philis,  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Edom, 
and  reproaches  them  with  offences  such  as  J. 
specifies  (Am  1  &-12).  And  then,  it  is  added,  if 
the  book  is  as  late  as  Nehemiaii,  why  is  nothing 
said  of  Samaritans,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites, 
who  showed  such  marked  hostility  in  his  days  (Ndi 
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S  19;  4  7:6  1)?  For  Exeluel  also,  from  whom  it 
is  supposed  J.  derived  his  reference  to  the  Edomites, 
mmtxyns  also  Moabites  and  Ammonitee  as  hostile 
toIsrad(Etk  S6  1-11).  And  so  far  were  Tyre  and 
EBdon  from  being  hostile  in  the  days  of  Noiemiah 
that  we  read  of  similar  arrangements  being  made 
with  them,  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  the  supply 
of  materials  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (Est 
S  7).  And  why  is  not  a  woni  sud  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, at  whose  hands  Israel  had  suffered  so 
mudi?  So  strongly,  indeed,  are  these  objections 
felt  Reuflfl,  that  he  declares  tiiat,  dwuld  the  view 
of  the  late  origin  oome  to  be  finally  accepted  as  the 
more  probable,  he  would  decide  for  a  date  £fter  the 
Pers  dcnnination,  Le.  subsequent  to  332  BCf.  For, 
he  says,  the  names  of  peoples  introduced  at  the  ma 
of  the  book,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  PhiUs,  Edom- 
itee,  must  surely  in  some  way  have  had  an  actual 
significance  for  the  author,  who  cannot  out  of  caprice 
have  paased  over  Syrians.  AsByriaos,  Qialdaeans, 
and  Persians.  Acoordingly,  it  we  are  to  have 
nothmg  to  do  with  the  we-A^vr  period,  we  must 
come  down  to  the  late  Seleueidaa  and  Ptolocnean 
dynasties,  by  whose  hostile  oollimons  Judaea  was 
certainly  involved  in  severe  trouble.  But  then, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  position  of  Joel  so 
high  up  in  the  collection  of  prophetical  writers? 
For,  on  this  supposition,  we  should  expect  his  book 
to  stuid  in  the  third  division  of  the  Canon. 

(6)  Some  notable  expressioru. — There  remain  to 
be  noticed  some  significant  expressions  which  have 
a  bearin|[  on  the  question  ot  date  and,  at  first  nghti 
seem  to  mdieate  a  late  oridn.  And  yet  there  is  a 
difficulty.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  familiaritv 
with  the  details  of  the  gr^t  downfall  of  the  Jewisn 
state  leads  us  to  think  of  the  destruction  of  J^iis 
when  we  read  of  the  captivity  or  scattering  of  the 
people.  There  is,  however,  a  saying  in  the  Talm 
that  a  greater  distress  makes  a  lesser  one  forgotten; 
and  the  question  is  whether  there  may  not  have 
besD  national  expenenoes  at  an  earlier  time  to 
iriueh  such  expressions  might  be  i^xplicable:  or, 
in  other  words,  how  early  such  phrases  were  coined 
and  became  current. 

(a)  "Bring  back  the  c^tivity":  There  is,  first 
of  all,  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
"bring  back  the  captivity."  Some  connect  the 
word  "c(^>tivity"  (JTPaip ,  thbhuth,  TPTp ,  th'bhuh) 
with  the  vb.  "to  take  captive"  (n;^^,  shabhah), 
while  others  make  it  the  cognate  noun  of  the  vb. 
"to  return'*  (^"W,  ahubh),  with  which  it  stands 
connected  in  the  phrase  "bring  back  the  captivity 
of  Judah  and  Jerus"  (3  1).  In  the  former  case  the 
reference  would  be  to  the  return  of  c^tives  taken 
in  war^  or  the  return  of  exiles  from  captivity:  and 
that  new  has  led  to  the  tr  in  our  VS.  On  the  latter 
view,  the  expression  would  mean  the  restoration  of 
proeperit;^,  of  which  use  we  have  an  undoubted 
example  m  the  words:  "Jeh  turned  the  captivity 
of  Job"  (Job  42  10).  We  can  oonoeive  either  ot 
the  views  to  have  been  the  original,  and  eith^  to 
be  quite  earl^.  A  main  feature  of  early  warfare 
was  the  carrying  away  of  prisoners,  and  the  return 
of  such  captives  was  equivalent  to  a  restoration  of 
prosperity.  Or  again,  the  rdief  from  any  illness 
or  trouble  might  be  expressed  by  saving  ihAt  there 
I  a  reetonUion,  as  e.g.  in  Scotland  a  sick  petaoa 


is  said  to  have  "^t  the  turn."  As  to  the  sipoifi- 
canoe  of  the  phrase  in  Joel,  it  is  pointed  out  hy^  the 
advocates  oi^  the  early  date  that,  in  Nehemiah's 
time,  the  exile  was  at  an  end,  and  the  captivity 
"brought  back"  (Ps  126).  On  the  other  side  it  is 
said  that,  though  the  new  order  was  set  up  at  Jerus, 
there  stm  remamed  many  Israelites  in  foreign  lands, 
and  J.,  not  satisfied  with  the  meager  oommuuitv  in 
Pal,  looked  forward  to  a  fuller  restoration;  or  othep- 


wise,  that  the  words  are  used  in  the  wido-  and  more 
geno-al  sense  of  restored  prosperity.  That  the 
phrase  was  in  early  use,  and  m  the  sense  of  bringing 
back  captives,,  is  seen  in  Am  9  14  and  Hos  6  11. 
And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  phraseoloejr  used 
by  Am  to  denote  going  into  captivity  (Am  i  6.15; 
6  6.27;  7  17)  is  onplo^ed-by  the  Jews  to  denote 
the  Bab  captivity,  and  la  even  used  by  modon  Jews 
to  express  the  present  diqierskm.  And  yet  Amos 
speaks  of  an  "entire  captivity"  of  people  in  his  day 
(Am  X  6.9m). 

(6)  "Parted  my  land":  Then  again,  the  expres- 
sion "parted  my  land"  (3  2)  does  not  seem  voy 
i^>plicable  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  state,  for  the 
land  was  not  parted  but  absorbed  in  the  great  east- 
em  empires;  nor  does  J.  sii^e  out  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  and  Persians,  by  whom,  if  by  any,  a 
post-exilian  parting  of  the  land  was  effected,  llie 
expression  would  more  fitly  apply  to  such  move- 
ments as  the  revolt  of  Edom  and  Libnah  (2  K  8 
22),  and  the  successive  losses  of  territorv  by  which 
the  great  dominion  of  David  and  Solomon  was 
reduced.  This  process,  described  as  "cutting 
Israel  short"  (lit.  "cutting  off  the  ends,"  2  K  10 
32  AV)  is  recorded  as  havmg  becun  in  the  time  of 
Jehu,  before  the  reign  of  Joash,  when  outlying  parts 
of  territory  were^  smitten  by  Hasael  of  Damascus; 
and  J.,  spiking  in  God's  name,  may  have  used  the 
expression  "my  land"  as  refesring  to  the  whole 
country. 

(c)  ^Scattered  amons  the  natioiifl":  Whetlur 
the  expression  "scattered  among  the  nations"  (S  2) 
would  be  appUcable  to  the  Israelite  inhabitants  of 
such  conqu^^  territoriee  or  to  those  sold  into 
slavery  (8  6)  may  be  disputed.  The  expression 
certainly  suggests  rather  tne  dispersion  following 
the  downfall  of  the  state.  And  yet  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  if  so,  J.  is  the  only  prophet  who  uses  in  that 
sense  the  vb.  here  employed,  a  very  strange  thing  if 
be  followed  and  borrowed  from  them  all;  for,  both 
in  Jer  and  ,£sk,  as  well  as  in  Dt,  other  vdb.  are 
used.  Jer  indeed  uses  the  vb.  in  comparing  Israd 
to  a  scattered  (or  isolated)  sheep  vhi6h  the  lions 
have  driven  away  (60  17)}  but  the  only  other 
passage  in  which  the  word  is  {Mainly  used  of  Israel 
being  dispersed  among  the  peoples  m  all  the  imv^ 
inces  of  Persia  is  Est  8  8. 

(d)  "Reproach  of  the  nations":  Then  there  ia 
the  passage:^  "Give  not  thy  heritage  to  r^noa^, 
that  Uie  nations  should  rule  over  them"  (or  "use 
a  byword  against  them") :  "wherefore  should  ther 
say  among  the  peoplei^  Where  is  their  God?" 
(2  17.19;  cf  m).  Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
idea  involved  is  COTtainly  much  older  than  the  time 
of  the  exile.  In  the  time  of  Hesekiah,  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Sennacherib  delivered  their  taunting  mes- 
sage, which  is  described  as  reproaehiiw  the  living 
God  (2  K  10  4).  It  waa  the  method  of  anciait 
warfare,  as  is  seen  in  the  boasting  of  Croliath;  for 
it  is  the  same  word  that  is  used  in  that  narrative, 
though  rendered  in  our  VS  "defy"  (1  S  17  10.26f. 
36).  And,  if  we  read  between  the  hues  of  the  his- 
torical books,  we  shall  see  how  common  was  this 
hsbit  of  "defying"  or  "reproaching,"  and  how  sensi- 
tive the  people  were  to  it  (e.g.  1  K  20  2  f  .6  f  .13. 
28) .  All  this  is  anterior  to  the  earliest  possible  date 
of  J.,  and  proves  that,  at  an  early  time,  then  was 
a  consciousness  in  Israel  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  were  bound  up  with  the  honor  of  the  national 
God.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  it  is  in  the 
early  part  of  the  book,  when  he  is  ooncemed  with 
the  drought  and  locust^  that  J.  uses  this  expression. 

(e)  "Strangers  passmg  through":  Toward  the 
close  of  the  tx>ok  it  is  preidicted  that,  in  the  time  of 
final  glory,  strangers  shall  no  longer  jptm  throudi 
Jmis  (3  17).  Tlus  again  would  ovtamly  be  wpu- 
cable  to  a  late  time,  afta  the  land  had  suflrered 
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many  hostile  inTaBions.  Yet  it  can  well  be  imder- 
atood  how  a  prophet  at  a  very  early  period,  think- 
ing of  the  glorification  of  Zion,  should  imagine  a 
state  in  which  no  "stranger"  or  foreigner  should 
hAve  a  footing  on  the  sacred  soil,  and  Israel  should 
dwell  in  solitary  and  preeminent  exclusiveness. 
If  so,  the  idea  again  is  of  a  more  primitive  kind 
than  the  late  date  would  suggest^  esp.  if  we  postulate 
a  prophet  who  had  deeply  studied  earlier  prophets, 
to  whom  JeruB  of  the  future  was  the  religious  me- 
tropolis of  the  world,  and  Zion  the  place  to  which 
all  nations  would  flow  (Isa  S  3;  66  7). 

if)  "Day  of  Jeh" :  A  word  must  be  said,  in  con- 
clusion, in  regard  to  the  "day  of  Jeh"  which  figures 
80  prominently  in  the  Book  of  Joel.  In  whatever 
sense  it  may  originally  have  been  employed, 
whether  betokening  weal  or  woe,  the  expression 
was  an  ancient  one;  for  Amos  refers  to  it  aa  current 
bi  his  day  (S  18);  and  almost  all  the  prophets  refer 
to  it  in  one  way  or  another  (Am  6  18-20;  Isa  S 
12;  IS  6.9;  84  S;  Jer  46  10;  Lam  8  22; 
80  3;  Ob  ver  15;  Zeph  1  8.18;  2  2.3;  Zee  14  1: 
Mai  4  5).  So  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  date  of  Joel 
the  question  is:  How, does  his  usage  compare  with 
those  of  the  other  prophets?  We  find  that  he  uses 
the  expression  twice  in  connection  wit-h  the  visita- 
tion oi  the  locust  (1  15;  8  1),  once  after  speaking  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  (8  31),  and  once  again 
near  the  close  of  the  book  (8  14).  Now,  in  regard 
to  the  earliest  occurrences,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
J.  is  on  a  lower  plane  than  succeeding  prophets.  He 
associates  the  approach  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  with 
a  heavy  visitation  upon  material  nature,  precisely 
aa  the  simple  Oriental  of  the  present  day,  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  or  at  a  visitatba  of  locuat 
or  pestilence,  begins  to  talk  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
And»  though  the  point  of  view  is  shifted,  and  the 
horizon  wioer,  at  tne  close,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  highest  point  attained  is  the  conception  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord  as  the  deliverance  and  glorification 
of  Israel :  there  is  not  a  hint  of  that  day  being  a 
time  of  testing  and  sifting  of  Israel  itself,  as  in  Amos 
and  elsewhere  (Am  6  18-20;  Isa  8  12).  In  fact, 
Bo  far  is  he  from  going  beyond  the  other  prophets 
fai  his  oonoeptbn,  that  we  may  say  J.  leaves  the 
matter  at  the  point  where  Amoa  takes  it  up. 

In  view  of  all  theae  perptexfng  questions,  Protessor 
Ad.  Merx  bftd  some  reason  tor  deacrlblng  the  Book 

of  Joel  u  tbe  "sorrow's  cbtla"  iSehmer- 
6.  View  of  senaifcintf)  of  OT  exegesis;  and  he  published 
n.„f.-___  in  1879  a  work,  DU  fVthHit  dtt  JotI 
noiessor  ^^^.^  Autlegtr  ton  d»n  aeUetttn  ZtiUit 

tferX  bit  (u  dtn  Reformatoren,  !□  which,  beside* 

giving  a  blstory  ot  tbe  Interpretation,  he 
oombated  the  method  hitberto  employed,  and  put  forth 
a  aovel  view  of  his  own.  Concluding,  on  tbe  grounds 
usually  maintained  by  tbe  advocates  of  tbe  late  date, 
that  Joel  Is  post-exllian,  be  makes  a  comparison  of  the 
book  with  preceding  prophetical  lit..  In  order  to  show 
that  J.  derived  his  ideas  frcmi  a  study  of  It,  and  esp. 
that  he  followed  step  by  step  the  prophecies  ot  Ezekiel. 
NOW  In  Bzeklel's  outlook,  the  overflowing  of  Judaea  by 
the  northern  people,  Oog,  plays  an  Important  part  (Ezk 

is  2.3.16.18;  89  11).  and  this  explains  J.'s  reioroDce  In 
20. 

As  to  the  precise  date:  not  only  is  the  second  temple 
standing,  but  the  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  (S  9>; 
and  this  brings  us  down  to  Che  government  ot  Nehomlah, 
after  445  BC;  and  the  book  of  Neh  shows  that  other 

ftrophets  besides  Malacbl  lived  and  found  acceptance 
n  those  days  (Neh  6  7.14).  The  drcumstancea  were 
these.  Not  only  the  exile,  but  the  restoration.  Is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  We  are  to  think  of  Jams  and  Judah 
In  tne  narrowest  sense:  the  ^ers  and  alt  the  inhabitants 
ot  the  land  are  addressed,  a  sort  .of  •er/otu*  populu«gu* 
Jtomantaa,  and  with  them  are  the  priests  presiding  over 
an  <Hrderly  ritual  service  at  the  temple.  Judah  Is  un- 
affected 1^  political  movemenbli:  the  conflict  with  the 
Samaritans  has  died  down;  Judah  Is  leading  a  quiet  life, 
of  which  nothing  Is  recorded  because  there  »  nothing  to 
record ;  and  the  people  of  the  ten  tribes  have  practically 
disappeared,  being  swallowed  up  among  the  heathen. 
This  undisturbed  period  is  employed  In  literary  labor, 
as  aHiy  be  Inferred  from  the  welt-known  notice  regarding 
Nebemlah's  collection  ot  books  (3  Maco  8  131),  ana 
from  the  pioductlon  ot  soeh  worfci  as  Est,  Jon.  Koheletb, 


Mai.  Ob.  Eir-Neh,  etc.  Tbe  mtidng  ot  botdn  (Eod 
IS  12)  bad  not  come  to  an  end. 

But  now.  It  the  older  iKophets  were  seriously  studied 
(cf  Dnl  9  2),  what  Impression  would  they  make  on  tbe 
mind  of  a  man  like  JT?  Was  the  dally  life  that  t<rilowed 
tbe  time  o<  Nebemlab  In  ai^  depee  a  f  uUilmept  of  tbe 
bopee  ot  a  Deutero-Iairfab,  a  Jareml^  an  BsekleL  a 
Zecbarlah  T  Could  a  member  of  the  restored  community 
contemplate  without  painful  feellnsi  tbe  lamcoitaue 
condition  at  existence  under  tbe  Pen  government,  tbe 
Umltatlon  of  tbe  people  to  a  narrow  temtary.  the  sep^ 
ration  from  those  sUll  In  tbe  Dispersion,  the  Irritation  at 
the  worship  of  tbe  balt-beatben  Samaritans,  the  mixed 
marriages  and  genoral  low  condition,  as  contrasted  with 
tbe  glowing  ^ctures  (rf  tile  proplieta  who  bad  spoken  of 
the  last  days  r  Such  a  eontradicthm  between  prophacy 
and  event  most  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  the  more 
thoo^tful;  and  so.  while  SfMoesald,  "It  la  vain  to  serve 
ao(P(Mal  S  14),  "They  that  fearad  Jeh  spake  one  with 
another"  (Mai  8  18).  waiting  in  hope,  believing  tiwfe 
the  present  restoratkm  could  not  be  the  tone  and  final 
brhiglng  bsdi  of  the  captivity. 

To  relieve  bis  mind.  J.  will  write  a  book,  the  resoH 
of  his  study;  and  It  must  depict  the  full  and  final  con- 
summation. Living  as  be  did,  however.  In  quiet  tlmea, 
he  had  not.  like  earlier  prophets,  a  hbtorical  situation  to 
start  from.  Here,  according  to  Men,  the  genius  ot  J. 
comes  Into  play.  Seeking  tor  a  type  of  tbe  end  ot  the 
world,  which  was  to  be  the  antitype,  he  found  one  in  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  In  the  distant  paat^ 
Just  as  at  that  great  crisis  the^eople  were  rescued  from 
bondage  and  brought  into  a  wide  and  fertile  land,  so  In 
the  end  Jeh  woulasubdue  all  Israel's  enemies  and  place 
tbem  in  a  noble  land,  uncontamlnated  by  strangers, 
while  He  Himself  would  be  enthroned  In  majesty  on 
Zion.  But  Just  as  that  deliverance  was  ushered  In  by 
plagues,  so  also  will  be  the  "great  day  of  Jeh":  and  as  a 
signal  type  of  tbe  wholesale  destruction  of  Israel's  ene- 
mies, he  seizes  upon  tbe  plague  ot  locusts  and  modeia 
his  introduction  upon  Ex  10  4fl.  J.  had,  no  doubt, 
seen  many  a  visitation  of  locusts;  but  what  we  have 
before  us  in  cbs  1  and  8  Is  not  actual  description  but 
Idealized  picture,  the  oroundwork  of  his  escbatology. 

Accordingly,  In  tbe  view  ot  Merx,  the  whole  Book  of 
Joel  Is  one  piece.  There  Is  no  historical  transltloo  at 
8  10;  in  tact,  there  Is  no  historical  element  In  It  at  all. 
The  end  of  the  book  being  apocalyptical,  the  beginning, 
which  forms  with  it  a  unity,  must  also  relate  to  no  event 
in  J.'s  days,  but  moves  likewise  in  the  period  at  the  dose 
of  time.  The  people  addressed  are  not  the  men  of  J.'s 
day,  but  tbbse  who  sh^  be  alive  when  "that  day"  Is 
Imminent:  in  a  word,  tbe  reader  Is  at  1  2  lifted  Into  tbe 
air  and  placed  at  the  beglnnlog  ot  the  final  Judgment,  at 
tbe  moment  when  the  apocalyptic  locusts  appear  as 
heimklB  of  the  day. 

Merx's  view  may  be  taken  aa  an  extreme  and 
somewhat  fanciful  statement  of  the  ease  for  a  late 

post-exilian  date;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  acceptance  by  the  critics  who  start  from  a 
historical  basis.  Merx  himself  is  fully  aware  that 
it  is  a  revival  of  the  allegorical  and  typical  interpre- 
tation which  had  its  vogue  in  earlier  stages  of 
exposition.  But  he  defends  himself  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  the  ancients  who  imposed  the  alle- 
gorical intrapretation  upon  Scripture,  but  the 
original  writers  who  were  the  first  typologists  and 
all^rists,  as  ia  notably  seen  in  later  books  like 
Ezk  and  Dnl.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  on 
that  subject',  we  must  at  least  recognize  the  strongly 
marked  eschatology  of  the  book.  But  this  does 
not  of  necessity  imply  a  late  date.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  fully  developed  eschatology,  aa  we 
see  it  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  of  the  extras 
canonical  booka,  came  in  after  the  cessation  of 
prophecy  proper.  Yet  prophecy,  in  its  earliest 
phases,  contemplated  the  distant  future,  and  had 
Its  support  in  such  an  outlook.  Professor  A.  B. 
Davidson  has  said:  "Isaiah  is  the  creator  of  the 
eschatology  of  the  OT  and  of  Christianity,  and  it 
comes  from  his  hand  in  a  form  so  perfect  that  his 
successors  can  hardly  add  a  single  touch  to  it" 
{Expo*  T,  V,  297).  The  ancient  oracle,  found  both 
in  ISA  and  Mic  (ba  2  2-1;  Mic  4  1-5),  testifies 
to  the  triumphant  and  f  ar-readiing  hope  of  the  older 
seersjand,  before  Isaiah's  time,  both  Ajnoa  (9  11-15) 
and  Hosea  (14  4-8)  have  their  outlook  to  the  final 
future.  The  remarkable  thing  about  J.,  which 
makes  the  determination  of  his  date  so  difficult,  ia 
that  he  seems  now  to  go  beyond  and  now  to  fall 
short  of  other  prophets.   If  ne  is  later  than  Eae< 
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kiel  and  Jeremiah,  he  haa  nothii^  to  say  of  the 
inclusion  of  Gentiles  in  the  inheritance  <h  Israel, 
but  oontemplates  the  final  deetruction  of  all  Israel's 
If  he  is  a  contemporary  of  Malachi  or 
later,  he  ia  less  legalistic  than  that  prophet;  and 
whereas  in  Mai  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  fading 
away  of  prophecy,  J.  looks  for  the  time  when  the 
Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  on  all  flesh,  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  shall  prophesy  (8  28). 

It  is  this  last  element  in  the  prophecy  of  J.  that 
Unka  hia  book  particularly  with  the  NT,  for  St. 

Peter  quoted  J.'s  words  in  this  passage 
6.  Connec-  aa  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
tion  with  whm  the  Spirit  was  poured  forth  on 
ttte  ITT       the  assembled  multitude  (Acta  S  16  ff). 

Yet,  even  as  the  OT  prophets  one  after 
another  caught  up  the  idea,  unfolding  and  expand- 
ing it,  BO  tbeNT  writers  see  the  approach  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord  in  then-  own  time  (1  Thess  S  2;  2  Pet 
8  10):  for  that  day  ia  always  coming,  always  near, 
tbou^  still  in  the  future.  St.  Paul  saw  the  whole 
creation  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain,  aa  J.  did, 
and  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  at  Penteoost  waa 

rof,  and  also  more  than,  the  effiwon  eeai  by 
Wtuit  J.  said  he  said  truly,  though  he  oould  not 
say  all.  For  "that  day"  has  grown  in  Ngnificance 
as  the  ages  have  rolled  on;  men  have  seen  its  ap- 
proach in  the  various  commotions  and  upheavals 
of  the  world,  depicting  its  features  in  the  colors  of 
the  changing  times,  now  praying  for  it,  now  dread- 
ing its  approach ;  and  how  far  from  predabn  are  our 
thoachta  in  regard  to  it  BttUI  Yet,  early  or  late, 
nnemng  is  the  sure  word  of  proi^ecy  in  its  essential 
burden.  The  concrete  historical  situations  crumble 
away  and  leave  the  eternal  truth  as  fresh  as  ever: 
"Jeh  reigneth;  let  the  earth  rejoice"  (Ps  97  1); 
it  is  the  hopeful  burden  of  OT  prophecy,  for  "right- 
eousness and  justice  are  the  foundation  of  thy 
throne"  (Ps  89  14). 

LiTsxATTJBH  (besIdMi  that  dted  above).— Credner.  Der 
PropA.  flbcraelsJ  u.  erkUrt  (1831);  WuenKbe.  Die 

VmMWHttircn  del  Proph.  Jotl  UbirttUt  u.  srklart  (1872): 
the  comm.  on  the  Minor  PropheU  by  Pusey.  OrelU.  Kell, 
Wdlhanaea,  O.  A.  Smith;  Meyrtct  la  Spmker'i  Com- 


MMfoi-v;  NVmack,  la  Handkomwunttar  turn  AT;  Marti, 
In  S«nM>  Ha»d-C»mmnUar  ntm  AT. 

,     .  Jaus  Rovmamon 
JOELAH,  jft-ela  (nbSSTT,  yO'i'UA,  perhaps- 
nbyn'',  yo'etah,  "may  he  avail!"):  One  of  David's 
recruits  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch  IS  7  [Heb  ffl):  a  Benjamite 
or  perhaps  a  Jiulaeaa  (aee  Curtis,  Ck,  195  f ). 

JOEZER,  i6-5's«r  017^''  ,  yS'exer,  "Jeh  is  help") : 
One  of  David's  Benjamite  recruits  at  Ziklag, 
though  perhaps  a  Judaean  (1  Ch  U  6  [Heb  7]). 

JOGBEHAH,  jog'bft-h&  (nri^J^,  yoghif^h):  A 
city  in  Gilead  assigned  to  Gad  aiul  fort^ed  by  that 
tribe  (Nu  SS  36).  It  lay  on  the  line  along  which 
Gideon  chased  the  Midianitee  (Jga  8  11),  and  the 
indiciUion  there  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  repre- 
sented today  by  AjbeihSt.  The  name  attaches  to  3 
groups  of  ruins  which  date  from  Rom  times.  The 
position  is  about  7  miles  N.W.  of  ^AmmHn,  and  about 
midway  between  that  city  and  the  town  of  eaSait. 
It  stands  3,468  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

LiTBRATUBB. — OUphant,  Land  0/  aHead.  232;  Baede- 
ker-Sodn.  Pal. 

JOGLI,  jog'll  O'^?^,  yoghli,  ]jerhap8="led  into 
exile") :  Father  of  Bukki,  a  Danite  chief  (Nu  34  22). 

JOHA,  jO'ha  ^trn">,  yoM'i  meaning  unknown, 
but  perhapB=-nyV  I  v&a^,  "Joah";  aee  HPN,  283, 
n.4): 

(1)  A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  8  16). 

(2)  One  of  David'a  mighty  men  (1  Ch  U  45). 


JOHANAN,  jft-h&'nan  O^ril*^,  yStjAran,  "Jeh 
has  been  gracious";  'I«av&v,/jkimfn;  cf  Jbhohanan)  : 

(1)  Son  of  Kareah,  and  one  of  "the  detains  of 
the  foreea  who  were  in  the  fields"  (i-e.  probably 
guerilla  bands),  who  allied  with  Gedaliah,  governor 
of  Judah,  after  the  fall  of  Jems,  686  6C  (2  E  SS  23; 
Jer  4/0  7—48  7).  He  warned  Gedaliah  of  the  plot 
of  Ishmael  ben  Nethaniah,  who  was  instigated  by 
the  Ammonite  king  Baalis.  to  murder  the  governor; 
but  the  latter  refused  to  believe  him  nor  would  he 

frant  J.  permission  to  slay  Ishmael  (40  8-16).  After 
sbmael  had  murdered  Gedaliah  and  also  70  northern 
pilgrims,  J.  went  in  pursuit.  He  was  joined  by  the 
unwilUi^  followers  of  Ishmael,  but  the  muraerer 
escaped.  "Thereupon  J.  settled  at  Genith-Chimham 
near  Bethlehem  (ch  41).  As  Ishmael's  plan  was  to 
take  the  remnant  to  the  land  of  Ammon,  so  that  of 
J.  and  his  fellow-chiefs  was  to  go  to  Egypt.  They 
consulted  the  Divine  oracle  through  Jer^niah,  and 
received  the  answer  that  they  should  remain  in  Judah 
(ch  4S).  But  the  prophet  was  accused  of  giving 
falsecoimadandofbeinginfluencedby Baruch.  The 
c^itifs  then  resolved  to  go  to  Egypt,  and  forced  Jer^ 
miah  and  Baruch  to  accompany  them  (ch  48). 

(2)  The  eldest  son  of  King  Josiah  (1  Ch  8  15), 
apparently- "Jehoahas"  (2  K  SS  30-33). 

(3)  Son  of  Elioenai,  and  a  Davidio  poat-exilio 
prince  (1  Ch  8  24). 

(4)  Father  of  the  Asariah  who  was  priest  in 
Solomon's  time  (1  Ch  6  9.10  (Heb  5  35.36J). 

(5)  A  Bmjamite  recruit  of  David  at  Ziklag,  but 
perhaps  a  Judaean  (1  Oi  IS  4  [Heb  51). 

(6)  A  Gadite  recruit  of  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch 
13  12  [Heb  13]). 

(7)  Heb  has  "Jehohanan,"  an  Ephraimite  chief 
(2  Ch  28  12). 

(8)  A  returned  exile  (Ezr  8  12)  -  "Joannes"(l  Esd 
8  38,  AV  "Johannes"). 

(9)  Neh  IS  22.23 -Jehohanan,  (3). 

David  Fbancib  Robebts 
J0HANlIBS,j6-han'ee,id-han'es.  SeeJoAMNia. 

JOEUNHinSi  jO-lianlnriii,  THEOLOGY,  THE: 

L  Taa  AmacaDaMn 

1.  Psnonallty  of  Writer 

2.  Earlier  NT  Writlnsi 

8.  Christian  Bxperiflnee  and  Teachtag  ot  BMaey 
4.  Wldeoins  Contact  with  OentUe  Worid 
6.  The  Odea  of  Solomon 
6.  Antagonlam  to  Oncwtlc  Speculsaoa 
II.  Tbb  Divinb  Natobb 

1.  Ood  la  Spirit 
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LrrsBATUBi 

The  materials  for  the  following  sketch  of  the 
Johaunine  theology  are  necessarily  drawn  from  the 
Fourth  Qoq>d  ana  the  £pp..  chiefly  the  First  Ep., 
of  St.  John.  The  question  oi  authorship  is  not  here 
considered  (see  articles  on  the  Gospel  and  on  the 
Epp.  of  St.  John).  These  writings,  whether  by  the 
same  or  by  different  authors,  are  equally  saturated 
with  that  spiritual  and  theological  atmosphere, 
equallv  characterized  by  that  type  of  thought  which 
we  call  Johannine,  and  which  presents  an  interpreta- 
tion  of  CihriBtianity^  soaroely  less  distinctive  and 
oriemaltiHUiPMliniBm.  Where  there  are  differeoGes 
in  the  point  of  view,  these  will  be  indicated. 

Z  77^Ane«c«d!tntoo^fA«77b«obg3P.— To  attempt 
a  full  account  of  the  historic^  sources  and  ante- 
cedents of  the  Johannine  theology  is 
1.  Person*  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article; 
all^r  of  but  they  may  be  briefly  indicated. 
Writer  Much  must  be  attributed  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  great  anonymous 
writer  to  whom  we  directly  owe  this  latest  develop- 
ment of  NT  thought.  Only  a  thinker  of  fint  rank 
among  the  idealists  and  m^tics,  a  mind  of  the 
Platonic  order,  moving  instinctively  in  the  world 
of  supersensuous  refditieSt  absorbed  in  the  passion 
for  the  infinite,  possessing  m  a  superlative  d^ree  the 
jft  of  spiritual  mtuition,  could  under  any  conditions 


ave  evolved  a  system  of  thought  having  the  special 
characteristics  of  this  theology. 

Yet  with  all  his  originality  the  builder  has  raised 
his  structure  upon  the  foundation  already  laid  in 
the  teaching  repjreeented  by  the  earlier 
8.  Earlier    NT  writings.  The  synoptic  tradition, 
NT  though  freshly  interpreted,  is  pre* 

Writings  supposed.  At  certain  points  there  is 
a  strong  affinity  with  the  Ep.  to  the 
He.  In  the  main,  however,  the  Johannine  doctrine 
may  be  said  to  be  a  natural  and  inevitable  devel- 
opment of  Paulinism — the  oondusion  to  which  the 
earlier  writer's  mind  is  visibly  moving  in  e.g.  the 
Ep.  to  the  Col. 

Among  the  influences  which  have  stimulated  and 
guided  this  development,  the  first  place  bdongs  to 
the  natural  growth  of  Christian  ex- 
S.  Christian  perience  and  the  teaching  of  history. 
Experience  In  the  closing  decades  of  the  Ist  cent., 
and  Teach-  Christianity  was  compelled  by  the 
|nc  of  force  of  events  to  liberate  itself  more 
^wtoxy  completely  from  the  husk  of  Jewish 
Messianism  in  which  its  Divine  seed 
had  first  been  deposited.  The  faith  of  the  Gret 
Christian  generation  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
and  the  tnumph  of  His  cause  had  expressed  itself 
(necessarily  so_,  under  the  historical  oonditiona)  in 
vivid  eq>ectatuui  of  His  Seocmd  Coming.  He  was 


only  waiting  behind  the  clouds,  and  would  speedily 
return  to  the  earth  for  the  restitution  of  all  things 
(Acts  3  21).  Butafterthefallof  Jerusthisprimitive 
apocalypticism  became,  with  the  passing  youB,  more 
and  more  discredited;  and  the  Christian  faith  had 
dtber  to  interpret  itself  afreeh,  both  to  its  own  ood- 
Bciousnesa  and  to  the  worid,  or  confess  itsdf  "nieh 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  the  service  which  the  Johan- 
nine tbeol<^  must  have  rendered  in  this  hasard- 
ous  transition  by  transferring  the  emphasis  of 
Christian  faith  from  the  apocalyptic  to  the  spirit- 
ual, and  leading  the  church  to  a  piofonnder  reali- 
sation of  its  essential  and  inalienable  resources  ia 
the  new  spiritual  life  it  possessed  through  the  ever- 
living  Chnst.  Etranal  life  was  not  merely  a  future 
felicity,  but  a  present  possession;  the  most  real 
coming  of  Christ,  His  coming  in  the  Spirit.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  here:  ihb  etanal  is  now.  Sueh 
was  the  great  message  of  St.  John  to  bis  ag^  and  to 
all  ages. 

In  another  direction,  the  widenii^;  contact  ci 
Christianity  with  the  gentile  worid  had  stimulated 
the  developmmt  of  doctrine.  A  di^ 
4.  Widen-  entanglement  from  Jewish  nadonalism, 
ing  Contact  more  complete  than  even  St.  Paul  had 
widi  OentUe  accomplished,  had  become  a  necearity. 
Worid  U  Christianity  was  to  find  a  home  and 
a  sphere  of  conquest  in  the  Gr-Rom 
world — to  recreate  European  thought  and  civili- 
sation—the person  of  Christ  must  be  interpreted 
as  having  a  vastly  laiver  significance  than  that  of 
the  Jewish  Messiaii.  That  this  necessity  hastened 
the  process  of  thought  which  reached  its  goal  in  the 
Lo^iB-doctrine  of  St.  John  cannot  well  be  doubted. 
The  way  had  bo  far  been  prepared  by  Fhilo  and  the 
Jewish-Alexandrian  school.  And  wiiile  it  is  prob- 
ably mere  coincidence  that  Ei^wbub,  with  which  the 
activity  of  St.  John's  later  years  is  associated  by 
universal  tradition,  was  also  the  city  of  Heraclitua, 
who,  500  years  eariier,  had  used  the  term  Logos  to 
express  the  idea  of  an  eternal  and  universal  Reason, 
immanent  in  the  world,  then  is  as  little  zoom  as 
tiiere  can  be  motive  for  questioning  that  in  the 
Johannine  theoloor  Quistaan  thoui^t  has  been  iih 
fluenced  and  fertiCied  at  certain  points  oontaot 
with  Hdlenism. 

On  tba  other  band  ft  Is  povfble  that  Uds  Inflnenoe 
has  beOn^verrated.   Preah  material  for  the  Investigation 

of  the  sources  and  connection!  of  the  Jo- 
fi.  The  hannloe  theology  la  furnished  bv  the 
CkAtm  nf  recent  discovery  of  the  Odes  of  Solomon 
X»™  <J.  Bendel  Harrta.  M.A.,  Odti  and  Ptaimm 

Solomon       o/  Solomon,  Camlnldge.  1909;  Adolf  Har- 

lUU^,  Bin  i^diteh-ehritllichf  Ptalmbueh 
01M  d*m  «r«fcn  Jahrhunderl,  Leipzig,  1910).  This  col- 
lection Of  reli^ua  poems  la  nwarded  by  its  dle- 
coverer,  RendelHarriH,  astheworkol  awriterwho,  while 
not  a  Jew,  wu  a  member  of  a  community  of  Chrl^ 
tians  who  were  for  the  moat  part  of  Jewish  eztnctton 
and  betiefa.  But  though  the  odes  In  Uielr  preaeDt  form 
contain  diatlnctly  Cbngtian  elements  (n  nerencea,  e.^. 
to  the  Son.  the  Incarnation,  the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Pas- 
sion, the  i>Mc«n«ut  ad  inftroa),  Haraack'a  closer  analysis 
tends  to  the  ooocluslon  that  In  the^  original  form  tinex 
were  purely  Jewish,  and  that  they  have  been  adu>ted  to 
Cbrlatlan  use  by  a  prooesa  of  Interpolation.  For  the 
original  work  Hamack  glvee  as  a  poMlble  date  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  the  Ohnatlau  redaction  fall- 
ing witnln  the  lat  cent.  Hamack  reoognlxea  aposslblllty 
that  the  redactor  may  have  been  acqualntea  with  the 
Fourth  Ooapel.  The  religious  feeling  of  the  writer  im 
throughout  individual  and  mystical,  rather  than  national- 
istic and  Messianic.  The  cnaractertstJc  atmosphere  la 
strongly  Johannine  (we  uu^  quote  In  Ulustntion  only  the 
noble  sentence  from  the  12th  ode:  "The  dwelling-place 
of  the  Word  is  man;  and  Its  truth  Is  Love").  TheOdcw 


exhibition  of  the  Darallellsms,  see  article  by  B.  H. 
Strachan,  Xxpoa  T,  October,  1910).  Hsmadc  asserts 
deliberately  (p.  99)  that  In  tiie  Odes  we  possess  "the 

Bresupposltlons  of  the  Johannine  tlieology.  apart  from 
le  historical  Jesus  Christ,  and  without  any  Measiaiiio 
doctrine."   More  recent  crltldsm  ot  the  Odes,  howevor. 
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h&fl  resulted  In  great  dtversitr  of  vlev  reaardtns  their 
orlgla.  Tbe7  bave  been  udsoed  to  Oaoeuclam,  and  on 
the  contrary  to  MontanI>m;  and  again  are  described 
(Bernard)  m  ObrUtlan  baptismal  hymns.  In  vtevr  of 
thb  dIvUoD  of  critical  opinion,  all  that  can  be  said  In  the 
meantime  Is  that  the  Odes  testily  to  a  collateral  mystical 
development,  the  recognltioa  of  which  necessltatea  a  re- 
vision of  tbe  estimates  whldi  have  been  made  regarding 
the  extent  to  whicb  the  Jobannlne  thwriocy  U  lodebtea 
to  Helleaistlc  philosophy. 

One  other  factor  in  this  theological  development 
remainB  to  be  mentioned — antagonism  to  gnoBtio 
speculation.  In  the  Giospel  this  baa 
6.  AntafO-  left  not  a  fev  traces,  in  the  way  both 
nisn  to  of  statement  and  omiasion;  in  the  1b% 
Gnostic  Ep.  ecarodiy  any  other  danger  to  the 
SpecnlftttoB  faith  and  life  of  the  church  ia  appre- 
hmded  than  the  spreading  influence 
of  gnostic  tenets  (see  John,  Epibtles  or).  St. 
John  himself  has  been  enlarged  with  gnostic  tend- 
encies; but  the  truth  rather  is  that  to  him  Qnosti- 
dsm  must  hare  been  the  more  hateful  and  have 
seemed  the  more  dangerous  because  its  conceptions 
were  at  some  points  the  caricature  of  his  own.  In 
it  he  saw  the  real  Antichrist,  the  "spirit  of  error," 
Bring  fatally  misleading  solutions  of  those  prob- 
lems  which  the  human  mind  can  never  leave  Euone, 
but  n^aiding  which  the  one  true  H^t  is  the  historic 
C^ist.  Gnosticism  had  lost  all  nistorical  sense, 
all  touch  with  reality.  It  moved  in  a  world  of 
sheer  mythology  and  speculation;  history  became 
allegory;  the  incarnate  Christ  a  phantasm.  St. 

took  his  stand  only  the  more  firmly  upon  his- 
torical fact,  insisted  the  more  strmuously  upon  the 
verified  physical  retUity  of  the  Incarnation.  In 
many  of  its  adherrats  Qnosticism  had  lost  almost 
oomptetely  the  moral  sense;  St.  John  the  more 
vtjmnoitlyasseTts  the  inviolule  moral  purity  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  of  the  r^nerate  fife  which  is 
derived  from  it.  Qnostio  aualism  had  set  God 
infinitely  far  from  men  as  transcendent  Bein^  St. 
John  brings  God  infinitely  near  to  men  as  Love; 
and  sweeps  away  the  whole  complicated  mytholo^ 
<tf  gnostb  emanations,  aeons  and  urchons,  by  his 
dw^ne  of  the  Logos,  ooetemal  and  coequal  with 
the  Father,  incarnate  in  JesuSj  through  whom 
humanity  is  made  to  participate  in  the  very  life  of 
God — the  life  of  all  love,  punty  and  truth. 

il.  Thm  Divinm  Natarm. — One  of  the  glories  of  the 
Johannine  theology  is  its  doctrine  of  God,  its  de- 
lineation of  the  Divine  nature.  This 
1.  God  It    is  given  in  a  series  of  intuitional 
Spirit  affinnations  which,  though  the  manner 

of  statement  indicates  no  attempt  at 
corrdation,  unite  to  form  a  complete  organic  con- 
ception. Thefirst  of  these  affirmations  dranes  what 
is  the  Divine  order  of  being:  God  is  Spirit  (Jn  4 
24).  The  c^tral  s^nificance  of  this  inexhaustible 
saying  is  defined  by  the  context.  The  old  local 
worships,  whether  at  Jerus  or  Samaria,  had  implied 
some  special  local  mode  of  Divine  i»resence;  and 
this  natundly  auuested,  if  it  did  not  necesritate, 
the  idea  <^  some  Kind  of  materiality  in  the  Divine 
nature.  But  God  is  spirit;  and  true  worship  must 
be  an  intercourse  of  sinrit  with  spirit,  having  rela- 
tion to  no  local  or  material,  but  only  to  morai  con- 
ditions. Thus  the  concept  of  the  Divine  spiritual- 
ity is  both  moral  and  metaphysical.  The  religious 
relation  to  God,  as  it  exists  for  Christian  faith,  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  essentially 
mtnral,  but  also  omnipresent  and  omniscient — the 
Divine  Spirit  whose  will  and  percipiency  act  imme- 
diately and  nmultaneously  at  every  point  of  exist- 
ence. Such  a  Being  we  utterly  lack  the  power  to 
comprehend.  But  odiy  such  a  Being  can  be  God, 
can  satisfy  our  religious  need — a  Being  of  whom  we 
are  assured  that  nothing  that  is  in  us,  good  or  evil, 
true  or  false,  and  nothing  that  concerns  us,  past, 
present  or  future,  is  hid  from  His  immediate  vision 


or  barred  gainst  the  aU-pervatUng  f^>eration  of  His 
will.  To  realize  that  God  is  sum  a  Being  is  to  be 
assured  that  He  can  be  worshipped  with  no  mechani- 
cal ritual  or  fimnal  obs^ance:  they  that  worship 
Him  must  wor8hii>  Him  "in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

God,  who  ia  spmXf  is  further  concaved  as  life, 
light.  Righteousness  and  Love.  lUditeousness 
and  Love  are  the  primary  euiical  quali- 
S.  Oodls  ties  of  the  Divine  nature;  life  the 
Life  energy  by  which  Uiey  act;  Light  the 

self-revelation  in  which  they  are  mani- 
fested throughout  the  spiritual  universe.  God  is 
life.  He  is  the  ultimate  eternal  Reality.  He  was 
"in  the  bwinning"  (Jn  1  1),  or  "from  the  begin- 
ning"  (1  Jn  1  1;  3  13).  These  statements  are 
made  of  the  Logos,  therrfore  a  fortiori  of  God.  But 
the  Divine  nature  is  not  mere  abstract  being,  infi- 
nite and  eternal;  it  is  being  filled  with  that  inscru- 
table  elemental  energy  which  we  call  Life.  In 
God  this  energy  of  11^  is  self-originating  and  self- 
sustaining  ("The  Father  hath  life  in  himself," 
Jn  6  26),  and  is  the  source  of  all  life  (Jn  1  3.4,  RV 
m).  For  every  finite  being  life  is  union  with  God 
according  to  its  capacity. 

But  the  lower  potencies  of  the  creative  life  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Johannine  th^ 
ology.  The  term  is  restricted  in  usage  to  its  hi^ 
est  ethical  significance,  as  denoting  that  life  of  per- 
fect, holy  love  which  is  "the  eternal  life,"  the  pos- 
session of  which  in  fellowship  with  God  is  the  chief 
end  for  which  every  spiritual  nature  exists.  The 
elements  present  in  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
life  are  these:  (1)  The  ethical:  the  life  God  Uvea 
is  one  of  absolute  righteousness  (I  Jn  8  29),  and 
perfect  love  (1  Jn  4  9).  (2)  The  metaphyseal: 
the  IKyine  life  is  nothing  else  than  the  IMvine 
nature  itself  r^arded  dynamically,  as  the  ground 
and  source  of  all  its  own  activities,  the  animating 
principle  or  energy  which  makes  Divine  righteous- 
ness and  love  to  be  not  mere  abstractions  but  active 
realities.  (3)  In  Johannine  thought  the  Divine 
life  is  es^.  an  enngy  oi  self-reproduction.  It  is 
this  by  mhnent  moral  necessity.  Love  cannot 
but  seek  to  beget  love,  and  righteousness  to  beget 
righteousness,  in  all  beings  capable  of  them.  With 
St.  John  this  generative  activity  of  the  Divine 
nature  holds  a  place  of  unique  prominence.  It  is 
this  that  constitutes  the  JFatnerhood  of  God. 
Eternally  the  Fath^  imparts  Himself  to  ^e  Son 
(Jn  6  26),  the  Word  whose  life  from  the  begm- 
ning  consisted  in  His  relation  to  the  father  (1  Jn 
1  2).  To  men  eternal  life  is  communicated  as  the 
result  of  a  Divine  batting  (Jn  1  13;  S  5;  1  Jn 
a  29;  8  9;  4  7.  etc)  by  which  they  become  "chil- 
dren of  God"  (Jn  1  12;  1  Jn  8  1,  etc).  (4)  But 
God  is  not  only  the  ti>anscendent  final  source,  He 
is  also  the  immaneTtt  source  of  life.  This  is  clearly 
implied  in  all  those  passages,  too  numerous  to  be 

auotod,  which  spedc  of  God^s  abiding  jn  us  and  our 
bidii^  in  Him.  life  is  muntained  only  through 
a  oontanuous  vitalising  union  with  Him,  aa  of  the 
brwches  with  the  ^ne  (Jn  16  1-6).  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  St.  John  nowhere  merges  the 
idea  of  God  in  that  of  life.  God  is  personal;  life  is 
impersonal.  The  eternal  life  is  the  element  common 
to  the  personality  of  God,  of  the  Logos,  and  of  those 
who  are  the  "children  of  God."  Any  pantheistic 
manner  of  thinking  is  as  foreign  to  St.  John  as  to 
every  other  Bib.  writer. 

God  is  not  life  only;  He  is  li^ht  also  (1  Jn  1  6). 
That  God  is  life  means  that  He  is  and  is  self-impart- 
ing; that  He  is  light  means  that  the 
3.  God  Is    IK^ne  nature  is  by  inward  necessity 
Light  self-revealing.    (1)  As  the  essential 

property  of  light  is  to  shine,  so  God 
by"  His  very  nature  of  ri^teousness  and  love  is 
necesstated  to  reveal  Himself  as  being  wliat  He  is, 
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BO  as  to  become  the  Truth  (4  i\^M,  kS  aUtheia), 
the  object  of  spiritual  perception  (^tI'^iffK^tp^  gind- 
akein),  and  the  eource  of  spiritual  illumination  to 
every  bang  capable  of  recavina  the  revelaUon. 
"God  is  light,  sind  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all." 
In  God  there  ia  nothing  that  hides,  nothing  that  is 
hiddra.  The  Divine  character  is  utterly  trans- 
parent— goodness  without  a  shadow  of  evil.  (2) 
This  self-revelation  of  God  is  given  in  its  perfect 
form  in  Jesus,  the  incarnate  Word,  who  is  the  light 
of  men  (Jn  1  4),  the  light  of  the  world  (Jn  6  12; 
9  6),  the  true  Ui^t  (Jn  1  9:  1  Jn  2  8).  (3)  It  is 
in  ttwir  illumination  by  tiua  Divine  light  that  there 
easts,  even  for  the  rinful,  a  medium  ofmoral  fellow- 
ship with  God.  We  can  "come  to  the  light"  (Jn 
S  19-21)  and  "walk  in  the  li^t"  (1  Jn  17).  In 
the  translucent  atmosphere  of  the  true  light,  we,  even 
while  morally  imperfect  and  impure,  may  come  to 
have  a  common  view  of  ^irittial  facts  with  God 
(1  Jn  1  8-10;  S  9.10).    This  is  the  basis  of  a 

airitual  relkion,  and  distinguishes  ChristiaQity  from 
1  irratiouu  Buperstitiona  and  unethical  ritualisms. 
In  gnostic  speoulatioD  the  Divine  nature  was 
conceived  as  the  ultimate  spiritual  essence,  in  eternal 
separation  from  eil  that  is  material 
4.  Btliical  and  mutable.  But  while  St.  John 
Attcibates  also,  as  we  have  seen,  conceives  it  in 
this  way,  with  him  tne  conception  is 
|»imarily  and  intensel  v  ethical.  The  Divine  nature, 
the  communication  of  which  is  life  and  the  revela- 
tion of  which  is  light,  has,  as  its  two  great  attributes. 
lUghteousnees  and  Love;  and  with  his  whole  soul 
St.  John  labors  to  stamp  on  the  minds  of  men  that 
only  in  riehteousness  and  love  can  they  walk  in  the 
Ught  and  nave  fellowship  in  the  life  of  God.  It  is 
chjoracteristio  of  St.  John's  intuitional  fashion  of 
thought  that  there  is  no  effort  to  correlate  these  two 
aspects  of  the  ethical  perfection  of  God ;  but,  broadly, 
it  may  be  s^d  that  they  are  respectively  the  ntsa- 
live  and  the  positive.  Love  is  the  sum  of  all  that 
is  positively  right;  righteousness  the  antitheds  of 
all  that  is  wrong,  in  character  and  conduct. 

Qoditrig^eoiu. — (1)  That  such  righteousness — 
antagonism  to  all  mn— belongs  to,  or  rather  is,  the 
moral  nature  of  God^  and  that  this  lies  at  the  basis 
of  Christian  ethics  is  cat^rically  affirmed.  "If 
ye  know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  every 
one  also  that  doeth  righteousness  is  begotten  of 
him"  (1  Jn  2  29).  (2)  This  righteousness  which 
bekmgs  to  the  inward  eharaetor  ot  God  extends 
necessarily  to  all  His  actions:  "If  we  confess  our 
sins,  he  is  faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our 
sins''  (1  Jn  1  9).  When  on  the  ground  of  Christ's 
propitiation  God  foi^ves  those  who  by  confessing 
their  sins  make  forgiveness  possible,  He  acts  right- 
eoualy;  and  because  He  acts  righteously.  He  acta 
also  jaithfulfy,  that  is,  self-Hsonnstently.  He  does 
not  '^deny  hunself"  OB  Tim  2  13),  but  does  what 
is  in  aeoradance  with  His  own  unchangeable  char- 
acter. (3)  God's  righteousness  is  related  impera- 
tively to  the  whole  moral  activitv  <tf  His  creatures, 
rendering  mn  inadmismble  in  them — inadmissible 
de  jure  in  all,  de  facto  in  all  who  are  "begotten  of 
him."  This  St.  John  maintains  with  unexampled 
vigor  (cf  1  Jn  2  29;  S  6.8-10;  6  18).  It  is  true, 
however,  that  in  its  doctrine  of  Divine  righteous- 
ness  the  Johannine  tiieologymakes  no  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  sum  of  NT  thou^t,  but  amply 
restates  in  peouliariy  forceful  fashion  tiie  conception 
of  it  which  pervades  the  whole  Bib.  revelation. 

(1)  Tha  love  of  Ood.— It  is  far  otherwise  with 
the  next  of  the  great  affirmations  which  constitute 
its  doctrine  of  God:   God  ia  Love. 
6.  God  Is    Here  Gospel  and  Epistle  rise  to  the 
Love  summit  oi  all  revelation,  and  for  the 

first  time  cleariy  «ul  fuUy  enunciate 
that  truth  which  is  the  innermost  secret  of  existence. 


(a)  Primarily  a  disposition:  Love  is  primarily 
a  disposition,  a  moral  quality  of  the  will.  What 
this  quality  is  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  typi- 
cal object  of  love  in  human  relation  ia  invariably 
our  "brother."  It  is  the  disposition  to  act  toward 
others  as  it  is  natural  for  those  to  do  who  have  all 
interests  in  common  and  who  realize  that  the  full 
self -existence  of  each  can  be  attained  only  in  a 
larger  corporate  existence.  It  is  the  mysterious 
power  by  which  egoism  and  altruism  meet  and 
coalesce,  the  power  to  live  not  only  for  another  but 
in  another,  to  realise  one's  own  fullest  life  in  the 
fulfilment  of  other  lives.  It  is  self-communication 
which  is  also  self-assertion. 

(&)  En^xxlied  in  Christ's  aelf-sacrifice:  Inhistoiy 
love  has  its  one  perfect  embodiment  in  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  "Hereby  know  we  love  [i.e. 
perceive  what  love  is],  because  he  laid  down  his 
life  for  us"  (1  Jn  S  16).  The  worid  had  never 
been  without  love;  but  till  Jesus  Christ  came  and 
laid  down  Hislifefor  the  men  that  hated  and  mocked 
and  slew  him,  it  had  not  known  what  love  in  its 
greatness  and  purity  could  be. 

(c)  Love  in  redemption:  But  here  history  is  the 
invisible  translated  into  the  visible.  The  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ  in  laying  down  His  life  for  us  is 
the  manifestation  (1  Jn  4  9),  under  the  conditions 
of  time  and  sense,  of  the  love  of  God,  eternal  and 
invisible.  In  the  closely  related  N  passages  (Jn  S 
16;  1  Jn  4  9.10)  this  is  declared  with  matchless 
sii^q^city  ol  statement.  The  Divine  love  is  mani- 
fested in  the  magnitude  of  Hb  gift — "his  Sou,  his  only 
begotten"  (dsewhere  the  title  is  only  "the  Son"  or 
"his  Son"  or  "the  Son  of  God'*).  Other  gifts  are 
only  tokens  of  God's  love;  in  Christ  its  all  is  be- 
stowed (of  Rom  8  32:  Gen  22  12).  The  love  of 
God  is  manifested  further  in  the  pwpote  of  its  gift — 
"that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life."  It  is  the  srif-det«inmation 
of  God,  not  only  to  rescue  men  from  what  is  the 
sum  rad  finality  of  all  evil^  but  to  impart  the 
supreme  and  eternal  good.  But  again,  the  love  of 
God  is  manifested  in  the  maons  by  which  this  pur^ 
pose  is  achieved.  His  son  is  sent  as  "the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins."  God  shrinks  not  from  the  utter- 
most cost  of  redemption;  but  in  the  person  of  His 
Son  humbles  Himself  and  suffers  unto  blood  that 
He  may  take  upon  Himself  the  load  of  human 
guilt  and  shame.  And  the  last  elemmt  in  the  full 
conception  61  Divine  love  is  its  t^tjedt:  "God  so 
loved  the  world":  "Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  he  joved  us."  Its  ineffable 
mystery  reveals  itself  in  its  absolute  8pontaneit;y, 
its  self-origination.  Its  fires  are  self-Idndled;  it 
shines  forth  in  its  purest  aplendors  upon  the  un- 
attractive and  unworthy.  Such  is  the  conception 
St.  John  sets  before  us.  In  this  entirely  sponta- 
neous, self-determined  devotion  of  God  to  sinful 
men;  this  Divine  passion  to  rescue  them  from  sin, 
the  supreme  evil,  and  to  impart  to  them  eternal  life, 
the  supr^e  good;  in  this,  which  is  evoked  not  by 
their  worthiness  but  by  their  need,  and  goes  to  the 
uttermost  length  of  sacrifice  in  bearing  the  utter- 
most burden  of  their  sin_  and  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences; in  this,  which  ia  forever  revealed  in  the 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  only  b^otten  Son, 
is  love. 

(2)  Low  M  <?od'«  nature. — And  God  is  love 
(1  Jn  i  8.16).  (a)  God  is  love  tMentiaUy.  Love 
is  not  one  of  God's  moral  attributes,  but  that  from 
which  they  all  proceed,  and  in  which  they  all  unite. 
The  Hjrios  of  lul  His  actions  is  love,  (b)  Therefore 
also  His  love  is  unwerecd.  In  a  special  sense  He 
loves  those  who  are  spiritually  His  children  (Jn  14 
23);  but  Hia  undivided  and  essentisl  love  is  given 
also  to  the  whole  worid  <Jn  S  16;  1  Jn  2  2).  That 
is  St.  John's  great  truth.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
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noonoile  with  it  othw  ^parently  oonflieting  truths 
in  his  theological  scheme:  possibly  he  was  not 
eonsoious  of  any  need  to  do  so.  But  of  this  he  is 
sure — God  is  love.  That  fact  must,  in  ways  we 
cannot  yet  discern,  include  all  other  facts,  (c) 
The  love  of  God  is  eternal  and  unchangeable;  for  it 
does  not  depend  on  any  merit  or  reciprocation  in 
ita  object,  but  overflows  from  its  own  infinite  ful- 
neas.  We  refuse  to  it  the  inlet  into  our  life 
which  it  seeksCJn  3  19;  6  40);  wemayaoidentif^r 
ourselves  with  evil  as  to  turn  it  mto  an  antagonistic 
force.  But  aa  our  goodness  did  not  call  it  forth, 
nather  can  our  evil  cause  it  to  cease,  (d)  If  love 
is  an  essential,  the  essential  attribute  of  God,  it 
follows  that  we  cannot  ultimately  oonceiTe  of  Ood 
aa  a  single  simple  personaUty.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  fuller  Johannine  ooncepUoa  of  multiple 
poBonality  in  the  Godhead  becomes  moat  hdiHul, 
enabling  us  to  think  of  the  Divine  life  in  its^  not 
as  an  eternal  solitude  of  self-contemplation  and  self- 
bve,  but  as  a  life  of  fellowship  (Jn  1  1:  1  Jn  1  2). 
The  Godhead  is  filled  with  love.  ''The  Father 
loveth  the  Son"  (Jn  8  35);  and  the  prayer  of  the 
Son  for  His  followers  is  "that  the  love  wherewith 
thou  lovedst  me  may  be  in  them"  (Jn  17  26).  The 
etomal  giving  and  receiving  of  Divine  love  between 
ihe  Father  and  the  Son  is,  in  the  Johannine  theology, 
an  essential  element  of  uie  Divine  nature. 

Jtl.  7A«  hcamation. — The  2d  great  oontribu- 
tion  of  the  Johannine  writings  to  the  development 
of  Christian  theology  is  their  doctrine  of  Christ — 
the  latest  and  most  deliberate  effort  within  NT 
times  to  relate  intellectually  the  church's  ffuth  in 
Jesus  to  its  faith  in  God.  In  these  writii^  the 
superhuman  person^ty  of  Jesus  is  expressed  by 
three  titles  which  are  ueed  as  practicany  synony- 
mous—"the  Christ,"  "the  Sotf'  ("Son  of  God," 
"onlT  begotten  Son  of  God"),  the  "Word"  (Loffo*). 
llielast  alone  ia  distinctively  Johannine. 

Historieall/,  the  Logos^ctrine  of  St.  John  haa 
andoid>ted  links  of  connection  with  certain  specu- 
lative developments  both  of  Gr  and 
1.  ffistor-  Heb  thought.  The  Heraclitean  use 
ical  Ante-  of  the  term  "Lc^s"  (see  above,  I)  to 
cedents  of  express  the  idea  of  an  eternal  and  all- 
tfie  LogtM-  enwracing  Reason  immanent  in  the 
Doctrine  world  was  continued,  while  the  oon- 
ception  was  furth^  elaborated,  by  the 
Stoics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  developments 
of  Heb  thought  show  an  increasing  tendency  to 
personify  the  self-revealing  activity  of  God  under 
such  conceptions  as  the  Ahg^l,  Glory,  or  Name  of 
Jeh,  to  attach  a  peculiar  significuice  to  the  "Word" 
{mfm^a*)  by  which  He  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  to  describe  "Wisdom"  (Job,  Prov)  in 
something  mom  than  a  figurative  aenae  aa  Bis  agent 
wad  noworker.  These  approximationa  of  Gr  pan- 
theism and  monothrasm  were  more  veibal  than 
real:  and,  naturally,  Fhilo'a  attempt  in  lua  doctrine 
of  the  Lc^oe  to  combine  philoaophies  bo  radically 
divergent  was  less  successfm  than  it  was  courageous. 
How  far,  and  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  St. 
John  is  indebted  to  Pfailo  and  his  school,  are  Ques- 
tions to  which  widely  diCferent  answers  nave  oeen 
given;  but  aome  obligation,  probably  indirect, 
eonnot  reaaonably  be  denied.  It  ia  evident,  indeed, 
that  both  the  idea  and  the  term  "Logcn"  were 
current  in  the  Qiristian  circles  for  which  his  (jospel 
and  Firat  £p.  were  immediately  written;  in  both 
ita  familiarity  is  assumed.  Yet  the  Johannine 
doctrine  has  little  in  common  with  Philo's  except 
the  name;  and  it  is  just  in  its  most  essential  fea- 
tures that  it  ia  most  original  and  distinct. 

As  the  OT  begins  with  the  affirmatiMi,  "In  the 
banning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth," 
BO  the  Fourth  Go^el  begins  with  the  similar  ^rma- 
tion,  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 


waa  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God"  (Jn  1  1). 
The  Word  waa  the  medium  of  Divine  action  in  cresr 

tion  (Jn  1  3).  In  the  Word  was 
8.  The  life,  not  merely  self-existing  but  self- 
Logos-  impartine,  bo  toat  it  became  the  light 
Doctrine  In  of  men  (Jn  1  4)— the  true  lighL  which, 
St>  John      oonung  into  the  world,  liehteth  every 

man  JJu  1  0).  And  finiuly  it  is  de- 
clared that  thia  Divine  Word  became  flesh  and 
tabernacled  among  us,  bo  that  "we  bdield  his  glory, 
glory  as  of  the  only  batten  from  the  Father,  full 
of  grace  and  truth'  (Jn  1  14).  Here  faith  in  Jesua 
as  Divine  has  been  traced  back  to,  and  grounded 
in,  a  duality  within  the  Godhead  itself.  In  the 
twofold  mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  it  is  seen  that 
there  is  God  who  is  just  God  (bo  to  say),  God  in 
Himself;  and  there  is  God-with-God,  God  who  is 
God's  other  self,  God  nmiK  forth  from  Himself  in 
thou^t  and  action,  "rhe  first  without  the  second 
would  be  essence  without  manifestation,  mind 
without  utterance,  light  without  effulgence,  life 
without  life-giviiUj  fatherhood  without  aonsbip. 
It  is  Been  that  within  the  Divine'Being  there  is  one 
through  whom,  as  there  is  also  one  from  whom,  aJl 
Divine  ene^  ^oes  forth.  Above  all  it  is  seen  that 
there  is  a  Divine  mode  of  existence  in  which  it  is 
inherently  poauble  and  natural  for  God  to  be  imme- 
diately ruated  to  created  being  and  even  to  become 
incunate  in  humanity,  aa  there  ia  also  a  mode  of 
Divine  existence  which  cannot  be  immediately 
communicated  or  revealed  to  created  life.  Thus 
the  Johannine  doctrine  is:  first,  that  the  Logos  is 
personal  and  Divine,  having  a  ground  of  personal 
being  within  the  Divine  nature  (vn}«  tdn  tiiedn,  "in 
relation  to  God");  and,  second,  that  the  Logos 
became  flesh,  was  and  ia  incarnate  hi  the  hiatcmeal 
Jesus. 

In  the  Gospel  the  term  "Logos"  does  not  recur  after 
the  opening  verses;  yet  the  thesis  of  the  Prologue, 

so  far  from  being  irrelevant,  domi- 
8.  The  In-  nates  the  entire  bi<^aphical  presen- 
camatlon  tation.  The  creative  and  cosmic  sig- 
as  Delin-  nificance  of  the  Logos-Christ  is  natu- 
eated  in  tibe  rally  in  the  background;  but  it  may 
Foorth  be  said  of  the  Gospel  that  "the  Word 
Gospel        became  fiesh"  is  Ob  text,  ftnd  all  the 

rest — mirac]&  incident,  discourse — is 
comment.  On  the  one  hand,  the  reality  of  the 
"becoming flesh"  is  emphanzed  (e.g.  Jn  4  6;  11  35; 
19  1.2.3.17.28.34.38^;  20  20.27).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  human  vesture  only  reveals  the  Divine 
glory  within.  On  earth,  Jesua  is  still '  'the  Son  of  man, 
who  is  in  heaven"  (8  13) :  the  perfect  revelation  of 
the  Father  (U  9);  the  light  of  the  world  (8  12); 
the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life  (14  6) ;  the  resur- 
rection (11  26);  the  final  judge  (6  22)  and  Saviour 
(4  42;  6  40)  of  men:  the  supreme  mor^  author- 
ity (18  34;  14  15.21);  the  hearer  of  prayer  (14 
13.14);  the  giver  of  the  Spirit  (7  38.39;  IB  7;  80 
22) ;  endowed  with  all  the  praogatives  of  God  (6  23; 
10  30.36-38). 

In  the  First  Ep.  the  central  thesis  is  the  complete, 
personal,  and  permanent  identity  of  the  historical 

Jesua  with  the  Diinne  Being  who  is 
4.  The  the  Word  of  Life  (1  1),  the  Christ 
Incamatiott  (4  2),  the  Son  of  God  (6  5).  This 
in  ti^e  Pint  is  maintained  in  a  vigorous  polemic 
Eptode        against  certain  hereticafteachers  whom 

the  writCT  calls  "antichrista,"  who  in 
docettc  fashion  denied  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
(8  22),  or,  more  definitely,  the  "Christ  come  in  the 
flesh"  (4  3),  and  who  asserted  that  He  "came"  by 
water  only  and  not  by  blood  also  (8  6;  see  John, 
Epistleb  of).  Against  this  doctrine  of  a  merely 
apparent  or  temporary  association  of  Jesus  with 
we  Christ  St.  John  bears  vehement  testimony. 
"Who  ia  the  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is 
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the  Christ?"  (S  22).  'Every  spirit  that  oonfeeseth 
Jesus  as  Christ  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God:  and 
every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  Jesus  is  not  of  God' 
(4  2.3).  "Who  is  be  that  overcometh  the  world, 
but  he  that  bdieveth  that  Jesua  is  the  Son  of  God?' 
This  is  he  that  oame  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jeeus 
Christ:  not  with  the  water  only,  but  with  the  water 
and  with  ihp  blood"  (6  6.6).  These  passives  all 
promulgate  the  same  truth  in  substantially  the 
same  way.  Without  ceasing  to  be  what  He  ia,  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  has  become  Jesus;  and 
Jesus,  without  ceanng  to  oe  truly  human,  is  the  Son 
of  God.  As  to  the  maoner  of  the  incarnation — by 
what  iwocess  of  self-emptying  or  by  what  con- 
hmctuHi  of  Diraie^uman  attributes  the  eternal 
Son  became  Jesus — the  Johannine  writings,  like  the 
NT  everywhere,  are  ritent.  They  procbim  Jesus 
Christ  ae  human  and  ^vinej  but  tne  distinguish- 
ing of  what  in  Him  was  human  and  what  Divine, 
or  whether  the  one  is  distinct  from  the  other,  this 
they  do  not  even  consider.  Gnosticism  drew  such 
a  distinction;  St.  John  does  not.  His  one  truth  is 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  God  is 
Jesua.  and  that  in  Him  the  life  of  God  was  maai- 
festsd  U  2)  and  is  given  (0  11)  to  men. 

In  this  truth,  inewed  in  its  practical  consequences, 
St.  StAm  sees  the  core  of  the  church's  ffuUi  and  the 

root  and  safeguard  of  its  life,  (a) 
5.  Practical  This  alone  secures  and  guarantees  the 
Imidications  Christian  revelation  of  God;  with  its 
tiie  In-     denial  that  revelation  is  canceled, 
carnation     "Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same 

hath  not  the  Father"  (S  23).  (ft) 
Above  all,  it  is  only  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jeeus, 
the  incarnate  Son,  uiat  we  possess  a  valid  revelation 
of  God's  self-flacnficing  love.  "Herein  was  the  love 
of  God  manifested  in  us,  that  God  hath  sent  his 
....  Sonintotheworldthatwemightlivethrough 
him"  (4  9).  With  the  denial  of  this  the  Christian 
ethic  is  drained  of  its  very  life-blood.  There  was 
no  merely  external  and  accidental  oonnecUon  be- 
tween Docetism  and  the  moral  indiffMentism  of 
the  Gnostic.  The  natural  result  of  making  man's 
salvation  easy,  so  to  say,  for  God,  was  to  make  it 
easy  for  man  also — salvation  by  creed  without  con- 
duct (2  4.0;  8  7),  knowled^  without  love  (4  8), 
or  love  that  paid  its  debts  with  goodlyphrasea  and 
empty  words  (8  17.18).  A  docetic  Christ  meant 
docetic  Christianity,  (c)  Finalty^  St.  John  sees  in 
the  incarnation  the  only  possibility  of  a  Divine 
redemption.  It  was  not  for  a  word  or  a  formiUa  he 
was  concOTied,  but  tea  the  raising  fA  humanity  to 
Irvine  Life  through  the  God-man.  The  ultimate 
dgnificance  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  is  that  in 
Him  the  eternal  life  of  God  has  flowed  into  our 
humanity  and  become  a  fountain  of  regenerative 
power  to  as  many  as  receive  Him  (Jn  1  12).  "He 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life:  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God  hath  not  the  life''  (1  Jn  fi  12).  This 
is  the  ocoiter  of  tiie  Johannine  Gospel — a  Divine> 
human  Christ,  iHio  stands  in  a  unique,  vital  rela- 
tion to  men,  reproducing  in  them  His  own  character 
and  e]q)erienoes  as  the  vine  reproduces  itself  in  the 
branches,  doing  tiiat,  the  mysterious  reality  of  which 
is  only  expressed,  not  explained,  when  it  is  said 
that  He  is  our  "life"  (Jn  14  19.20;  16  5). 

/V.  Thm  Holy  Spirit, — In  one  direction  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  uniguely  developed  in 

the  Johannine  wntmgs.  The  concep- 
1.  Hie  tion  of  the  Sinrit  as  the  agent  of 
Work  of  tiie  Christ's  presence  with  and  activitjy 
Spirit — in  in  the  diurch  is  presented  with  a  ful- 
ttte  Fonrtti  ness  and  oleameaa  unequaled  in  the 
Goipel        NT.   The  departing  Christ  promises 

to  His  friends  a  new  presence,  different 
from  His  own  in  that  it  was  to  be  not  a  bodily  but 
a  spiritutd  preaence,  and  yet  really  His  own — a 


presence  in  which  all  and  more  than  all  the  effects 
of  His  bodily  presence  would  be  perpetuated  (Jn 
14  18;  16  22).  In  truth,  it  was  expedient  for 
them  that  He  should  go  away,  in  order  that  this 
other  Paraclete  should  come  (18  7).  In  the  body 
His  presence  with  His  foUowers  had  been  kMial  and 
intermittent;  in  the  Spirit  He  would  oome  to  take 
up  His  abode  with  them  forever  (14  16).  Formerly 
He  had  been  still  external  to  them,  but  now  waa 
not  only  to  dwell  with  them,  but  to  he  in  them  (14 
17).  Instead  of  the  external  voice  of  their  Teacher 
addressing  to  them  the  words  of  eternal  life,  thev 
should  poKees  the  very  Spirit  of  truth  (14  17),  a  well- 
spring  of  illumination  from  within,  giving  them  an 
understanding"  to  know  Him  that  is  true  (1  Jn 
6  20);  and  instead  of  His  visible  example  before 
their  eyes,  an  inward  community  of  life  with  Him 
like  that  of  the  vine  and  the  brancbes.  The  com- 
plete, vital,  permanent  imion  of  Christ  and  His 
people,  which  had  been  prevented  by  the  necesauy 
limitations  of  a  local,  oorporeal  state  of  existence, 
would  be  attained,  wheo  for  this  there  was  suIh 
stituted  the  direct  action  of  spirit  upon  a^n%. 

PerpeHuUn,  but  alao  interuifiet  the  comcioutnen 
€f  Christ. — Thus  the  function  of  the  Siurit  whidi  is 
cbi^y  ont^iauzed  in  the  Johannine  writings  is  that 
by  which  He  perpetuates  but  also  intensifies,  en- 
lightens, and  eduoatee  the  consciousness  of  Christ 
in  the  church  and  in  the  Christian  life.  In  this 
respect  His  nature  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the 
Logos,  the  self-revealing  GckI.  The  Holy  Spirit 
never  reveals  Himself  to  human  oonsciousness;  He 
reveals  the  Son  and  the  Father  tbrou^  the  Son. 
His  operations  are  irtiolly  secret  and  uacrutable, 
known  only  by  their  resiut  (Jn  8  8).  He  is  the 
silent  inward  monitor  and  remembrancer  of  the 
disciples  (Jn  14  20);  the  illtmiinator,  the  revealer 
of  Christ  (16  14);  a  spirit  of  witness  who  both  EUm- 
self  bears  witness  oonceming  Christ  to  His  people 
and  makes  of  them  ready  ana  joyful  wituess-oearers 
(16  26.27);  a  guide  by  whom  a  steady  growth  in 
knoiriedse  is  secured,  leading  gradually  on  to  tha 
full  truth  of  Christ  (16  12.13);  a  spirit  of  con- 
viction working  in  men  an  immediate  certainty  of 
the  truth  regarding  sin  and  righteousness,  and  the 
Divine  jud^ent  which  marks  their  et»nal  antag- 
onism (16  &-11). 

In  the  Ep.  we  find  the  promise  of  the  Gospel 
acoompUshed  in  actual  experience.   There  is  no 

reference  to  the  manifold  diaritmiUa  of 
2.  In  the  the  first  a«e»  the  prophetio  aflBatua 
First  excepted   (I  Jn  4  l).   But  whether 

Epistie        through  the  prophetic  "medium"  or 

the  normal  Christian  consciousness, 
the  function  of  the  Spirit  is  always  to  "teach"  or 
to  "witness"  concerning  Christ.  This  is  finely 
brought  out  in  the  parallelism  of  1  Jn  6  6:  "Thm 
[Jesus  Christ]  is  he  that  came"  (once  for  all  fuIfilUng 
the  Messiah^s  mission);  "It  is  the  Spirit  thai 
beareth  tntneaa"  (ever  authenticating  its  Divine 
origin,  intopreting  its  purpose  and  applying  its 
results).  The  specific  testimony  the  Spirit  bears 
to  Chnst  is  defined  (1  Jn  4  2.3).  "Hereby  know 
ye  the  Spirit  of  God:  every  spirit  that  confesseth 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God: 
and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  Jesus  is  not 
of  God.'^ 

(I)  A  Dmne  TeacA«r.— The  dft  of  the  Spirit  ia 
an  "anomting  from  the  Holy  One"  (1  Jn  S  20); 
and  tile  result  of  this  "anointing"  is  that  "ye 

know  all  things"  (or  that  "ye  all  have  knowledge  ; 
the  reading  is  doubtful),  and  "need  not  that  any 
one  teach  vou"  (2  27).  The  apostle's  comfort 
concerning  his  readers,  encompassed  as  they  are  by 
the  snares  of  Antichrist,  is  that  they  have  a  Divine 
Teacher,  who  continualljr  enlight^is  their  imder- 
standing,  strengthens  their  convictions  and  mini»> 
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ten  to  them  an  inTincible  assurance  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel.  "The  anomtinfj  abideth  in  you  .... 
and  teacheth  you  ooncemmg  all  things."  The 
BiMrit  is  not  a  source  of  independent  revelation,  but 
makes  the  levdation  of  Christ  effectual.  The 
truth  is  placed  boyond  all  reach  of  oontioTasy  and 
passBB  into  absolute  knoiriedge:  "Ye  know  all 
thinp."  It  may  be  added  that  the  history  of  Chris- 
tiamty  furnishes  an  always  growing  v^ification  of 
this  Johannine  doctrine  of  a  UTing  power  of  witness 
and  enlightenment  present  in  the  oburch,  by  which, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  hindrance  oi  human 
imperfection,  the  development  of  the  Christian 
faith  has  been  steadily  advanced,  its  foi^tten 
or  neglected  facttvs  brought  to  lemembranoe. 
Old  truths  b&ve  been  presented  in  new  aspects 
and  filled  with  fresh  life,  and  all  has  been  brought 
to  pass  with  marvelous  adi^tation  to  the  ohurdi's 
needs  and  in  proportion  to  its  receptivity. 

(2)  other  atvadt. — In  oOier  dlrectknu  the  doctrine 
of  toe  Spirit  Is  MM  develoi>ed.  The  tmncy  of  the  Spirit 
tai  regnawatton  It  repeatedly  and  emubaUcally  declared 
In  a  single  passue  (Jn  8  6~S),  but  ib  oowbere  else  re- 
ferred to  enher  tn  the  Oospei  or  the  flrat  Bp.  Mora 
remarkaUe  stUl,  neither  In  Ooapel  nor  Ep.  Is  the  Holy 
Spirit  onoe  spokeo  of  a*  the  Divine  ageot  In  unctlflcatlon. 
There  Is  no  punge  reMmbUns  that  In  which  St.  Paul 
nei^  of  the  ethical  "fruit  ofthe  Spirit"  (Gal  ft  22.23). 
The  Spirit  ifl  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  revealer.  the  losplrer 
of  faith,  but  is  never  spoken  of  as  the  Spirit  of  love  or 
holiness.  If  those  who  are  begotten  of  God  cannot  sin, 
it  Is  not  because  God's  Spirit,  but  because  "his  seed, 
abideth  in  them  (1  Jn  8  9).  The  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity  (which  bss  been  little  observed)  In  the  Jo- 
hannine theology  may  be  that  the  Spirit's  work  of  reveal- 
ing Christ  la  regarded  as  aU-InduslTe.  Thus  enabling 
^nst's  dlBdptes  to  abide  In  Him  as  the  branch  In  the 
vine.  He  secures  also  their  bringing  forth  "much  fruit" 
In  all  ChristUkenees  of  character  and  conduct. 

Passne  now  from  the  work  to  the  Person,  we 
observe  uuit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  attribution 
of  personality  to  the  Spirit  reaohea 
8.  The  the  acme  of  distinctness.  He  is 
Person  of  "another  Paraclete"  (Jn  14  16m),  per- 
the  Sjdrit     sonal  as  Christ  Himself  is  personal; 

and  all  the  functions  ascribed  to  Him — 
to  remind,  to  teach,  to  testify,  to  guide,  to  convict — 
are  such  as  are  possible  only  to  a  personal  agent. 
Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  First  Ep.  The  expressions 
in  it  which  have  been  alleged  (Ffleiderer  and  others) 
as  inoonsistrait  with  personality  (the  "anointing," 
S  20;  "Hehathgivenuso/AiSiSpinit/U  13)ieqiure 
□o  such  interpretation.  The  '  anomtiue^'  fienotes 
the  &>irit^ot  in  His  essence  or  agOKy,  out  as  the 
0^<»  theHdy  One  with  which  Re  anouts  believers 
(cf  JnT38^};  andtiie  ejqpression  "He  hath  ^iveu 
OS  of  his  Spirit"  (as  if  the  Spirit  were  a  divisible 
oitity)  ia  no  more  incompatible  with  personality 
than  IS  the  saying  "to  Him  whom  he  hath  sent 
.  .  .  .  ,  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure" 
(Jn  8  34),  or  than  our  speaking  of  Christians  as 
having  more  or  less  of  the  Spirit. 

Hia  Deity  implied. — The  ess^tial  Deity  of  the 
Spirit  is  nowhere  explioitljr  asserted,  but  is  neces- 
sarilv  implied  in  His  relation  both  to  Qirist  and 
to  tne  church  as  the  "other  Paraclete."  There  is 
not,  however,  the  same  theological  devdopment  as 
is  achieved  r^arding  the  Logos.  The  Divinity  of 
Christ  is  grounded  in  an  essential  duality  of  being 
within  the  Godhead  itself;  but  there  is  no  similar 
effort  to  trace  back  the  thre^Mnesa  in  the  revela- 
tbtt  of  God,  as  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  to  an  essen- 
tial threefoidnees  in  the  Divine  nature.  The  fact 
IB  that  both  historical!};  and  logically  the  doctrine 
of  the  SiMrit  as  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead 
dcprads  upon  that  of  the  Divine  Son  as  the  second. 
It  was  through  its  living  experience  of  the  Divine 
in  Christ  that  the  church  first  developed  its  thought 
of  God  beyond  the  simple  ouirotheism  of  the  OT: 
but  having  advanced  to  the  oonca)tion  of  a  twofola 
Godhead,  m  which  then  is  Fathento«d  and  Sonship, 


it  was  bound  to  enlarge  it  still  further  to  that  of  a 
threefold  Godhead— Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  The 
Son  and  the  Spirit  were  equally  manifestations  of 
God  in  redemption,  and  must  equally  stuid  in 
essential  relation  to  the  Divine  existence. 

v.  DoetwinmafSin  and  /Vopftlirfton.— This  theme 
is  not  elaborated.  It  is  charactoistjo  of  the  Johan- 
nine  writings  that  salvation  is  looked  at  from  the 
tennimu  ad  <juem  rather  than  from  the  (emtnus 
a  quo.  The  infinite  good,  eternal  Ufe,  is  more  in 
view  than  the  infinite  evil,  sin.  It  seems  safe  to 
say  that  the  author  of  these  writings  at  no  time  had 
that  intense  experience  of  bondage  to  the  law  of 
sin  and  of  death  which  so  colors  »t.  Paul's  presen- 
tation of  the  gospel.  It  was,  nKseover,  no  part  of 
his  plan  to  expound  the  doctrine  of  propitiaUmi; 
nor  had  he  any  orinnal  contribution  to  make  on  this 
head  to  the  sum  of  NT  thought.  But  it  is  a  quite 
unwarrantable  criticism  which  demes  that  the  saving 
work  of  Christ,  in  the  Johannine  oonceptiim,  eoD' 
sists  in  deliverance  from  sin. 

It  is  true  that  Christ  not  only  takes  away  the  mn 
of  the  world  (Jn  1  29)^  but  also  draws  it  forth  in 
its  utmost  mtenuty  and  ^uilt.  AU  nn 
1.  Sn  culminates  in  the  rejection  of  Christ 
(U  22):  tiie  Sinrit  convicts  men  of 
nn  because  they  '*Delieve  not"  on  Him  (16  9). 
"Every  one  that  committeth  sin  is  the  bondservant 
of  sin"  (8  34);  but  what  reveals  the  true  character 
of  this  bondage  is  that  in  the  presence  of  the  lig^t, 
men  "loved  the  darkness"  (8  19).  That  the  mau^ 
quality  and  power  of  evil  are  fully  revealed  only  m 
the  presence  of  perfect  goodness,  that  the  br^ter  is 
the  li^t,  the  daricer  is  the  shade  of  guilt  created  bv 
its  rejection — all  this  St.  John  teaches;  but  such 
teaching  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  him,  and  to 
infer  from  it  that  "to  his  mind  un  in  itsdf  involves 
no  moral  culpability"  is  nothing  more  than  a  way- 
ward paradox. 

In  the  Ep.  the  guilt  of  rin  as  constituting  an  ob- 
jective disability  to  fellowship  with  God  is  strongly 
empharised.  "If  we  say  that  we  have  no  nn,  we 
deceive  ourselves"  (1  Jn  1  8).  The  phrase  "to 
have  sin"  is  peculiar  to  St.  John,  and  specifically 
denotes  the  culpability  of  the  agent  (cf  Jn  9  41; 
18  22.24;  19  11).  Sin  is  essenUaUy  that  which 
needs  God's  for^veness  (1  Jn  1  9;  8  1.2);  and  to 
this  end  an  intercessor  and  a  propitiation  have  been 
provided.  Such  culpability  is  universfd :  "If  we  say 
that  we  have  not  sinned,  we" — not  only  deceive  our- 
selves— "we  make  him  a  liar"  (1  Jn  1  10). 

A  second  paasa^  (1  Jn  8  4-9J  emphaaieB  the 
ethical  quality  of  sm — its  antagonism  to  the  nature 
of  God  and  of  the  children  of  God.  The  word 
which  defines  the  constitutive  principle  of  sin  is 
"lawlessness"  (1  Jn  8  4).  Sin  is  fundamentally 
the  denial  of  the  absoluteness  of  moral  obligation, 
the  repudiation  of  the  eternal  law  upon  which  all 
moral  life  is  based.  In  other  words,  to  sin  is  to 
assert  one's  own  will  as  the  rule  of  action  agunst 
the  ^Molutely  good  will  of  Ood.  But  again,  Uie 
Ep.  gives  the  warning  that  "all  unrighteousDess  is 
sin"  (6  17).  Everything  that  is  not  ri^ht  is  wrong, 
EvCTy  morally  inferior  course  of  action,  howevra: 
venifU  it  may  appear,  is  sin  and  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  poative  guilt.  The  perplexing  topic  <tf 
"sin  unto  death"  demands  too  special  treatment  to 
be  dealt  with  here. 

(1)  In  the  Qoapel. — The  paucity  of  reference  in 
the  Fourth  Ckwpel  to  the  propitiating  aspect  of 
Christ's  redemptive  work  has  been 
8.  Propi-  sosed  upon  as  proof  that,  though  the 
tiation  writer  did  not  consciously  reject  the 
orthodox  doctrine,  it  was  really  alien 
to  his  system.  But  such  a  cnticism  might  be  di- 
rected with  almost  equal  force  agunst  the  Synop- 
tics. It  was  no  part  cd  St.  John's  plan,  as  has  been 
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said,  to  expound  a  doctriDe  of  propitiation;  yet  his 
frontispiece  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus  is  "the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  do  of  the  world";  and, 
aB  Dr.  Inge  has  ptunted  out,  the  aame  tjrpe  of  the 
I^uchal  Lamb  underlies  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
Passion.  In  the  high-priestly  prayer  Our  Lord 
expressly  represents  Himself  as  the  covenant-sac- 
rince  which  consecrates  His  disciples  as  the  people 
of  God  (17  19);  while  the  Synoptic  "ransom  for 
many"  is  paralleled  by  the  interpretation  of  Christ's 
death  as  effectual  "for  the  nation;  and  not  for  the 
nation  only,  but  that  he  might  alao  gather  together 
into  one  the  ohildroi  of  God  that  are  scattered 
abroad"  (11  61.52;  cf  IJn  2  2). 

(2)  In  the  Epistle. — In  the  Ep.  the  doctrinal 
statement  is  much  more  explicit.  The  fact  of  pro- 
pitiation is  placed  in  the  forefront.  The  passage 
which  immediately  follows  the  Prologue  (1  6 — 2  2) 
introduces  a  group  of  ideaa — ^propitiation,  blood, 
foi^veness,  cleansing — which  are  taken  directly 
from  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  OT,  and  are  ex- 
pressed, indeed,  in  technical  Lentical  terms.  The 
mode  of  action  bywhioh  Christ  accomplished  and 
still  accomplishes  His  mission  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  is:  ^*He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world" 
(2  2).  Propitiation  has  its  ultimate  source  in  the 
moral  nature  of  God.  It  is  no  device  for  inducing 
a  reluctant  Deity  to  foivive;  it  is  the  way  by  which 
the  Father  brings  back  His  sinning  childroi  to  Him- 
self. In  St.  John's  concepUon  it  is  the  supreme 
act  of  God's  supreme  attribute,  love.  "Herdn  is 
love"  (4  10).  Yet  it  is  a  real  work  of  propitiation 
in  which  this  love  goes  forth  for  man's  salvation — 
a  work,  that  is,  which  expiates  the  guilt  of  sin, 
which  restores  sinful  offenders  to  God  by  rendering 
their  sin  null  and  inoperative  as  a  barrier  to  fellow- 
ship with  Him.  This  propitiatory  virtue  is  regarded 
as  concentrated  in  the  'blood  of  Jesus  his  Sod" 
(1  7),  that  is  to  say,  in  the  IM^nne-human  life 
ott^ed  to  God  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  This, 
if  we  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light,  "cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin" — removes  from  us  the  stain  of  our 
guilt,  and  makes  us  clean  in  God's  sight.  In  virtue 
of  this,  Christ  is  the  penitent  sinner's  advocate 
(paraclete-helper)  with  the  Father  (2  1).  The 
words  "with  the  Father"  are  highly  u^iificant. 
Even  the  Father's  love  can  lu^e  nothing  in  apology 
for  sin,  nothing  that  avails  to  absolve  from  its  guilt. 
But  there  is  one  who  can  urge  on  our  behalf  what  is 
at  once  the  strongest  condemnation  of  our  sin  and 
plea  for  its  remisdon — Himself,  "Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous"  (2  1).  "And  he  lECmselfJ  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  dns."  St.  John  does  not  speak  of 
Christ  as  "making  propitiation";  He,  Hiniself,  in 
virtue  of  all  He  is— Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  Divine 
ideal  of  humanity  is  consummated,  in  whom  the 
Father  sees  His  own  essential  righteousness  re- 
vealed, Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous — is  both  pro- 
pitiation and  intercession.  The  two  acts  are  not 
only  umted  in  one  person,  but  constitute  the  one 
reconciling  work  by  which  there  is  abiding  fellow- 
ship  between  God  and  His  sinning  people. 

(3)  One  toith  NT  teaching. — In  this  statemait  of 
the  doctrine  of  propitiation,  memorable  as  it  is, 
there  is  nothing  notably  original.  It  tacitly  pre- 
Buppcees,  as  NT  teachmg  everywhere  does,  that 
God.  in  bestowing  the  sovereign  grace  of  pardon  and 
aonsnip,  must  dc»l  truthfully  and  adequately  with . 
dn  as  a  violation  <A  the  moral  order;  and  with  St. 
John,  as  with  other  NT  writers,  the  necessity  and 
efficacy  of  sacrifice  as  the  means  by  which  this  is 
accomplished  are  simply  axiomatic.  His  great 
contribution  to  Christian  thought  is  the  vision  of 
the  cross  in  the  heart  of  the  eternal  love.  How 
suggestive  are  these  two  statements  when  placed 
side  by  sidel   "Herein  is  love  ....  that  he  loved 


us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins"  (1  Jn  4  IQ):  and  "Hereby  know  we  love 
[recognize  what  it  is],  because  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  us"  (S  16).  God's  sendmg  His  Son  and  Christ's 
laying  down  His  life  are  moral  equivalents.  'The 
saicrinceof  Christ  is  the  sacrificeof  Uod.  St.  John's 
doctrine  of  propitiation  follows  as  a  moral  neces- 
sity from  his  doctrine  of  God.  If  God  is  love, 
nothing  is  more  inevitably  true  than  that  He  suffers 
on  account  of  human  sin;  and  to  deny  Him  the 
power  to  help  and  save  men  by  bearing  their  burden 
would  be  to  deny  to  Him  love  s  highest  prerogative. 

VI.  Etmmal  Uf«. — ^The  development  of  the  con- 
ception of  eternal  life  must  be  set  along  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  moral  nature  of  God  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation  as  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions of  the  Johannine  theolory  to  NT  thought. 
With  this  conception  the  (^ospel^wins  (1  4)  and 
ends  (20  31);  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Ep.  (1  2;  6 
20).  The  desi^ation  most  fret^uently  employed 
is  simply  "the  life"  {hi  sot) ;  17  t  m  the  Gospel  and 
6  t  in  the  First  Ep.  it  is  described  qualitatively  as 
"eternal";  but  the  adj.  brings  out  only  what  is 
implicit  in  the  noun.  In  hannony  with  the  uni- 
versal Bib.  cono^tion,  St.  John  rc^^ards  life  as  the 
aummum  bonum,  m  which  the  reality  of  fellowship 
with  God  consists,  which  therefore  fulfils  the  highest 
idea  of  being — "perfect  truth  in  perfect  action" 
(Westcott).  ChnstHimself  is  "thelife"  (Jn  14  6), 
its  only  bestower  and  unfailing  source  (14  19).  He 
came  that  we  might  have  it  abundantly  (10  10). 

But  this  conception  is  uniquely^  developed  in  two 
directions.  While  the  eschatological  element  is  not 

lost,  it  is  absorbed  in  the  ethical.  The 
1.  Ethical  ideas  of  duration  and  futurity,  which 
Rather  than  are  property  and  originally  expressed 
Eschato-  by  the  adj.  "eternal"  (aiinioa^he- 
loi^cal        longing  to  an  aeon — specifically  to 

"the  coming  aeon"),  become  secondary 
to  that  of  timeless  moral  quality.  Always  life  is 
r^^arded  as  a  present  possession  rather  than  as 
future  felicity  (e^.  Jn  S  36;  20  31;  1  Jn  8  14. 
15;  6  12).  For  St.  John  the  question  whetha  it 
is  possible  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds  is  mean- 
ingless. Eternal  life  is  the  best,  the  Divine,  kind 
of  life,  whether  in  this  world  or  another.  It  is  the 
kind  of  life  that  has  its  perfect  manifestation  in 
Christ  (1  Jn  1  2:  6  11).  To  possess  that  nature 
which  produces  thoughts  and  motives  and  desires, 
words  and  deeds  like  His,  is  to  have  eternal  life. 

Metaphysically  the  conception  undergoes  a  deveIoi>« 
meat  whlui  la  equally  remarkable,  though  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  many,  of  more  questionable  value. 
2  Meta-  1^  already  been  seen  (see  above.  II) 
nhvairal  ^f^  ^  coDcelved  M  the  animating 

uuysiuu  principle  or  ewe  ace  of  ttie  Divine  nature. 
A^ect  ma  inward  eneivy  of  which  all  its  activiUes 
are  the  manifcMd  outgoing.  And  this 
concsrrtdim  1i  anted  throwh  with  strict  consistency. 
The  splritiua  life  la  men.  which  Is  "liegotCenof  Ood." 
la  the  vital  amnee,  the  mystic  principle  which  ia 
inuiU^Nted  Ih  all  tha  capadUes  and  aedvfties  of  Cliriii- 
tlaa  personality.  It  does  not  consist  In,  and  still  less 
Is  it  a  Twuit  loUowlnE,  repentance,  faith,  obedience  or 
lave:  It  is  that  of  whicti  th^  are  the  fruits  and  the  evl- 
ilcncos.  Thus  ijurtfiicl  -if  "This  do.  and  thou  shslt  live" 
iLk  to  3b).  6t-  Jpbtt  r-nys.  conversely,  "Every  one  also 
tli&t  docth  rlghteouniess  Is  l*bas  been]  tMgotten  of" 
(UHi  (I  Jn  3  29);  InMead  of  "The  Just  shaU  live  by 
fitith-  {Ram.  1  17  AV],  "Whosoever  bellevath tiiat  Jesna 
Is  the  Christ  la  I  -htkB  been]  begotten  of  Ood"  (1  Jn 
(  i).  The  human  activity  la  the  result  and  proof 
of  Divine  life  already  Imparted,  not  the  condition  or 
means  of  Its  attainment.  In  the  Johannine  concep- 
tion lite  is  cause,  not  effect:  not  phenomenon,  but 
essence;  not  the  complex  whole  of  the  qualities,  activi- 
ties and  experiences  of  the  spiritual  man,  but  that  which 
makes  them  oossible — the  inscrutable,  Divinely  com- 
municated prlticiple  (Jn  S  8)  In  which  the  capacity 
for  them  la  given  and  by  which  also  it  la  realized. 

Reply  to  critxciam. — Thla  Johannine  conception  of  life 
la  vigorously  criticized  as  importing  into  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Christian  experience  principles  and  modes  of 
thought  twrrowed  from  Gr  philoso|)tiy.  But  the  tend- 
ency to  Infer  causes  from  effects  and  to  reason  from 
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{ihenomena  to  eBsence  is  not  peculiar  to  Or  phlloaophy; 
i  la  native  to  the  human  Intellect.  The  Johannine 
conception  of  spiritual  life  la  closely  analogous  to  tbe 
oommon  conception  of  physical  life.  We  do  not  con- 
ceive that  a  roan  lives  oecause  be  breathes  and  feels 
and  acts:  we  think  and  we  say  that  bo  does  these  things 
because  he  Uvea,  because  there  Is  in  him  that  mysuc 
principle  we  call  lite.  Only  to  the  thinker  trained  In  the 
logic  of  empiricism  is  it  possible  to  de&ne  life  solely  by 
fta  pfaenomena,  as  e.g.  "  the  conUnuous  adjustment  of 
Internal  to  external  relations"  <Spencer).  The  ordinary 
mind  Instinctively  passes  behind  the  phenomena  to  an 
entltv  of  which  they  are  the  manifestation.  The  Jo- 
hannine conception,  moreover,  lies  In  the  natural  line 
of  development  for  NT  thought.  It  Is  implicit  In  that 
whole  strain  of  Our  Lord's  synoptic  teaching  which 
regards  doing  as  only  the  outcome  of  being,  and  which 
Is  emphasized  in  such  utterances  as  "Either  make  the 
tne  good,  and  its  fruit  good;  or  make  the  tree  corrupt, 
and  its  fruit  corrupt:  for  the  tree  la  known  by  Its  fruit'* 
(Mt  18  33);  as  also  in  the  whole  Pauline  doctrine' of 
the  new  creation  and  the  mystical  Indwelling  of  Christ 
In  the  members  of  His  body.  And  while  it  u  no  douot 
true  that  the  Johafwloe  oouoeptlon  of  life  waa  Imine- 
diately  influenoBd  by  oontact  with  HeUenlsm,  It  la  one 
which  was  sore,  maer  or  later,  to  emerge  In  Ohristlan 
theology. 

(1)  Source  in  God. — In  the  development  ot  the 
doctrine  we  note  the  following  pointB.    (a)  The  sole 

and  absolute  source  of  life  ia  God,  the 
S.  Devd<^  Father,  revealed  in  Christ.  "The 
ment  of  Father  hath  life  in  himself"  (Jn  S  26). 
Doctrine      He  is  the  "living  Father"  by  whom 

the  Son  lives  (Jn  6  57);  the  "true 
Qod,  and  eternal  life"  (1  Jn  S  20).  Eternal  life 
is  nothing  else  than  the  tnunanence  of  God  in  moral 
beings  created  after  His  likeness;  the  Divine  nature 
reproducing  itself  in  human  n^ure;  tito  energy  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 
This  IB  its  ultimate  definition. 

(2)  Mediated  by  Christ.-^  this  life  Christ  is  the 
aole  mediator  fjn  6  33.57;  11  25;  li  6).  The 
witness  ia  that  "God  gave  unto  us  eternal  life,  and 
this  life  is  in  his  Son"  (1  Jn  5  11).  This  mediation 
is  grounded  in  the  relation,  eternally  subsisting 
within  the  Godhead,  of  the  Logos  to  the  Father. 
The  life  manifested  and  seen  in  the  historio  Christ 
(1  Jn  1  1)  is  "the  life,  the  eternal  life,"  which 
existed  in  relation  to  the  Father  (1  Jn  1  2).  By 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  the  eternal  life  in  its 
Divine  fulness  has  become  incorporate  with  human- 
ity, a  permanent  source  of  regenerative  power  to 
"as  many  as  recdved  him"  (Jn  1  12).  It  is  His 
own  relation  to  the  Father  that  He  reproduces  in 
men  (Jn  17  23). 

(3)  Through  the  SpirU. — ^In  the  communication 
of  this  life  the  Spirit  is  the  uie  direct  agent  (Jn  S 
5-8;       above,  imder  IV). 

(4)  The  Divine  "hegeUing:*—Th/b  act  of  Divine 
self-communication  is  constantly  and  exclusively 
eroressed  by  the  word  "b^et"  (gmndn — Jn  1  13: 
8  3.5-^:  1  Jn  S  29;  S  9,  etc).  The  word  is  or 
far-reaching  significance.  It  impUes  not  on^  that 
life  has  its  ultimate  origin  in  God,  but  that  its  com- 
municatiim  is  directly  and  solely  His  Eu:t.  In  how 
Utaral  a  sense  tiie  Divine  begetting  is  to  be  under- 
stood appears  very  strikinglv  in  1  Jn  S  9:  "Who- 
soever u  begotten  of  God  doeth  no  sin;  because 
h^  seed  abideth  in  him."  The  unique  expression 
"his  seed"  signifies  the  new  life-principle  which  in 
the  formative  element  of  the  "diildrm  of  God." 
This  abkles  in  him  who  has  received  it.  It  stamps 
its  own  cfaaraoter  upon  his  life  and  determines  its 
whole  development. 

(5)  The  '^children  of  OM."— Those  who  are 
"begotten  of  God"  are  ipaofacio  "children  of  God" 
(tUmatheoA,  Jn  1  12;  11  52;  1  Jn  S  1.2.10;  li  2). 
The  term  connotes  primarily  the  direct  communi- 
cation of  the  Father^s  own  nature;  and  secondarily 
the  fact  that  the  nature  thus  communicated  has 
■ot  as  yet  reached  its  full  stature,  but  contains  the 
{ffomise  of  a  future  glorious  development.  We  are 
DOW  children  of  God,  but  what  it  fully  is  to  be 


children  of  God  is  not  yet  made  manifest  (1  Jn  8 
2).  Participation  in  tins  life  creates  a  family  fel> 
lowship  (fcoinOftfa)  at  once  human  and  Divine. 
Those  wlu>  are  batten  of  God  and  walk  in  the 
light  have  "feUowSiip  one  with  another"  (1  Jn  1 
7).  They  are  "brethren"  and  are  knit  together 
by  the  instincts  (1  Jn  S  1)  and  the  duties  of  mu- 
tual love  (Jn  18  34;  16  12;  1  Jn  8  16:  4  11)  and 
of  mutual  watchfulnessandmtercession  (1  Jn  6  16). 

On  the  Divine  side  they  have  fellowship  "with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Jn  1  3). 
In  tiiis  Divine  feUowship  the  life  "batten"  is 
nourished  and  sustiuned;  aiui  no  term  is  more 
characterisUc  of  the  Johannine  vocabulary,  alike 
in  Gospel  and  Epp.,  than  the  word  "abide"  (mtfnem), 
by  which  thia  is  expressed.  There  is,  however,  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  modes  of  statement.  In 
theEp.,  the  formulae  almost  exclusively  employed 
are  these:  "God  abides  in  us,"  "We  abide  in  God," 
"God  abides  in  us  and  we  in  him."  In  theGoaKl 
the  reciprocal  indwelling  is  that  of  Qurtst  and  His 
disciples  (Jn  16  4-10),  which  has  its  Divine  coun- 
terpart in  that  of  the  Father  and  theSon  (Jn  14  10; 
17  23;  16  10).  This  diversity  is  consistent  with 
the  different  points  of  view  occupied  in  the  two 
documents.  The  Gospel  is  ohnstocentric;  the 
£p.,  tfaeocentrio.  In  the  one  is  given  the  concrete 
presentment  of  the  incarnate  Son;  in  the  other  the 
immediate  intuition  of  the  Divine  nature  revealed 
in  Him.  While  the  tiieme  common  to  both  is  the 
"Word  of  life,"  the  special  theme  of  the  Gospel  is 
the  Word  who  reveals  and  impatte  the  Ufe;  in  the 
Ep.  it  is  the  life  revealed  and  imparted  by  the 
Word,  and  the  thought  of  tiie  indwelling  Christ 
is  naturally  carried  up  to  the  ultimate  truu  of  the 
indwelling  God. 

(6)  The  Dieine  abiding. — ^The  vitalizing  union  by 
which  the  Divine  life  is  sustained  in  those  who  are 
begotten  of  God  oonnsts  in  two  redpioeal  activities 
not  separable  and  not  identical — God's  (or  Christ's) 
abiding  in  us  and  our  abiding  in  Him.  As  in  the 
similitude  of  the  vine  and  the  branches  (Jn  16 
1-10),  the  life  imparted  is  dependent  for  its  suste- 
nance and  growth  upon  a  continuous  influx  from 
the  parent  source:  as  it  is  the  sap  of  the  vine  that 
vitalizes  the  branches,  producing  leaf  and  blossom 
and  fruit,  so  does  the  lifeof  God  support  and  foster 
in  His  childrra  its  own  aieigies  of  love  and  truth 
and  purity.  But  to  this  end  the  abiding  of  God  in 
us  has  as  its  necessary  counterpart  our  sbiding  in 
Him.  We  can  respond  to  the  Divine  influence  or 
reject  it;  open  or  obstruct  the  channels  through 
which  the  Divine  life  flows  into  ours  (Jn  16  6.7.10; 
8  31).  Hence  abiding  in  God  is  a  subject  of  in- 
struction and  exhortation  (Jn  16  4;  1  Jn  S  27 f); 
and  here  the  idea  of  persistent  and  stedfast  pur- 
pose vrhieh  belongs  to  the  word  meruin  oomea 
clearly  into  view.  As  the  abiding;  of  God  in  us  is 
the  persistent  and  purposeful  action  by  which  the 
Divine  nature  influences  ours,  so  our  abiding  in  God 
is  the  persistent  and  purposeful  submission  of  our- 
selves to  that  influence.  The  means  of  doing  this 
are  stedfast  loyalty  to  the  truth  as  it  is  revealed  in 
Christ  and  announced  in  the  apostolic  Gospel  (Jn 
8  31;  16  7;  1  Jn  2  27),  keeping  God's  command- 
ments  (Jn  14  23;  15  10;  1  Jn  8  24),  and  loving 
one  anotho-  (1  Jn  4  12.16).  Thus  only  is  the 
channd  of  oommunication  kept  dear  between  the 
source  and  the  receptacle  of  life. 

V77.  Human  Nahm  and  IteRegmnmrtlHon. — ^The 
necessity  of  regeneration  is  fundamental  to  the 
whole  theologictu  scheme  (Jn  8  3.5.7).  Life  which 
consists  in  union  with  God  does  not  belong  to 
man  as  he  is  naturally  constituted:  those  who 
know  that  they  have  etonal  life  know  that  it  is 
theirs  because  they  have  "passed  out  of  death  into 
life"  (1  Jn  8  14;  Jn  6  24). 
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The  unregenerate  state  of  human  nature  is 
Bpecially  connected  with  the  Johannine  conc^tion 

of  the  "worid"  (kdsmoe).  This  term 
1.  The  haa  apeculiar  elasticity  of  apphcation; 
World         and  Westcott's  definilion —  the  order 

of  finite  being,  regarded  as  apart  from 
God" — may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  widest  idea 
that  underlies  St.  John's  use  of  the  word.  When 
the  Jbosmo*  is  material,  it  signifies  (1)  the  existing 
tenestrial  creation  (Jo  1  10;  IS  1;  16  28},eq>.  as 
cxmtrasted  with  the  sphereof  the  heavmlv  and  eter- 
nal. When  it  refers  to  humanity,  it  is  either  (2)  the 
totality  of  mankind  as  needing  redemption  and  as 
the  object  of  God's  redeeming  love  (Jn  8  16;  1  Jn 
1  2;  4  14),  or  (3)  the  mass  of  unbelieving  men, 
hostile  to  Christ  and  resisting  salvation  (e.g.  Jn  10 
18).  Of  the  world  in  this  sense  it  is  said  that  it  has 
no  perception  of  the  true  nature  of  God  and  the 
Dinnei^ryof  Christ  (Jn  1  10;  17  25;  1  Jn  8  1); 
that  it  hates  the  children  of  God  (Jn  IS  18.19;  17 
14:  1  Jn  S  13);  that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  dwells 
init(l  Jn  A  3.4);  that  to  it  belong  the  false  proph- 
etsand  their  adherents  (1  Jn  i  1.5);  that  it  is  under 
the  dominion  of  the  wicked  one  (Jn  IS  31;  14  30; 
18  11;  1  Jn  S  19);  that  the  constituents  of  its  life 
are  "the  lust  of  the  fiesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes 
and  the  vainglory  of  life"  (1  Jn  8  16) ;  that  it  pass- 
eth  away  (1  Jn  8  17);  that  Christ  has  conquoed 
it  (Jn  16  33),  and  that  "whatsoever  is  begotten  of 
God"  conquers  it  (1  Jn  S  4)  by  the  power  of  faith 
in  Him  (1  Jn  6  5).  Thus  the  "world"  (in  this 
darker  significance)  is  composed  of  those  who  still 
love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light  (Jn  S  19), 
whOf  when  Christ  is  presented  to  them,  obstinately 
retain  their  blindness  and  enmity.  Nevertheless, 
the  "world"  is  not  beyond  the  pMsibility  of  salva- 
tion. Tlie  HoIt  Spirit,  acting  in  the  Christian 
community,  will  convince  the  world  with  regard 
to  sin  and  righteousness  and  judgment  (Jn  16  8); 
and  the  evidence  of  the  unity  of  Divine  fellowship 
amon^  Christ's  disciples  will  lead  it  to  believe  in 
His  Divine  mission  (Jn  17  23). 

Thus  it  is  true  that  St.  Johii  teaches  "a  distinc- 
tion of  two  great  classes  in  the  human  race — those 

who  are  from  above  uid  those  who  are 
A.  Two  from  beneath— children  of  tight  and 
Clanealn  children  of  darkness."  But  that  he 
ttie  Human  teaches  this  in  any  gnostic  or  semi- 
Race  gnostic  fashion  is  an  assertion  for 

which  there  is  no  real  basis.  He  dis- 
tinguishes between  those  who  love  the  light  and 
tbcMe  who  love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light, 
between  those  who  "receive"  Christ  and  those  who 
"will  not"  come  unto  Him  that  they  may  have  life. 
This  distinction,  howeroTf  he  traces  to  nothing  in 
the  natural  constitution  of  the  two  classes,  out 
solely  to  the  reffeneratinff  act  of  God  (Jn  1  13;  6 
44).  His  doctrine  of  regeneration  is,  in  fact,  his 
solution  of  the  problem  created  by  the  actual 
existence  of  those  two  clfuses  among  men — a 
problem  which  is  forced  upon  every  thoughtful 
Christian  mind  by  the  diverse  and  opposite  results 
of  evangelism.  It  ia  this  that  lies  behind  such 
utterances  as  these:  "Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voice"  (Jn  IS  37);  "Ye  believe  not, 
because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep.  My  sheep  hear  my 
voice  ....  and  they  follow  me"  (Jn  lO  26.27); 
"Every  one  that  hath  heard  from  the  Father, 
cometh  unto  me.  No  man  can  come  unto  me  except 
it  be  given  unto  him  of  the  Father"  (Jn  6  45.65). 
In  these  and  all  similar  passaces,  belief  or  unbelief 
in  Christ,  when  He  is  presented,  depends  upon  ante- 
oedent  n»iritual  predisposition  (St.  John's  equiva- 
lent to  the  Pauline  predestination).  There  exists  in 
c^ain  persons  what  is  lacking  in  others,  a  power  of 
spiritual  vision  by  which  Christ  is  reco^ised,  a 
capacity  and  a  iffeilisposition  to  receive  Hun.  But 


this  predisposition  is  not  (any  more  than  St.  Paul's 
predestination)  theirs  by  gift  of  nature.  St.  John 
refuses  to  find  its  source  in  human  person^ty  (Jn 
1  13;  1  Jn  6  1).  The  children  of  God  are  not  a 
superior  species  of  the  genus  homo.  They  are  men 
who  have  passed  from  death  into  life,  and  who  have 
done  BO  because  they  are  be^tten  of  God.  St. 
John's  doctrine  is  thus  the  antithesis  of  Gnosticism. 
The  gnostic  distinction  of  two  classes  in  the  human 
race  glorified  men;  itaproper  and  inevitable  fruit 
was  spiritual  pride.  The  effect  of  St.  John's  doc- 
trine is  to  humble  man  and  glorify  God,  to  satisfy 
the  innermost  Christian  conaciousness  that  not 
even  for  their  appropriation  of  God's  gift  in  Christ 
can  believers  take  credit  to  themselves;  that  in 
nothing^can  the  human  spirit  do  more  than  respond 
to  the  Divine,  and  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  this 
power  itself  is  of  God.  Regeneration  in  the  Johan- 
nine sense  is  not  to  be  idoitified  with  conversion. 
It  is  the  communication  of  that  vision  of  truth  and 
that  capacity  for  new  moral  activity  which  issue 
in  conversion.  The  doctrine  of  r^eneration  con- 
tained in  the  Johannine  writings  is  the  fullest  recog- 
nition in  the  NT  that  all  the  conscious  experiences 
and  activities  of  the  Christian  life  are  the  result  of 
God's  own  inscrutable  work  of  begetting  in  the 
depths  of  human  personality,  and  ofrenewing  and 
replenishing  there,  the  energies  of  the  Divine. 

V7//.  T/i»  Chareh  and  Sacrammnla. — Whflo  tho  word 
"Chufch"  \a  nut  foiiniJ.  thi?  idt-a  Ik-s  n^'ar  Ihi'         tif  tha 

1  Tha  coitHEiin(cau.^tl  lo  uvn  cr<3.t(-s  a  r>lvjna 
J;i  "V  brotberhocKl.  a  "  Ji'llo'v-i]ii|i  ■  wLh  li  li 
UlllFGP.  -with  tb^  Father  &i)d,  ' ' »  LlIi  his  Hhph  Jrsua 
Christ"  (1  Ju  1  'Ai  mirl  alsy  "nnii  with 
another"  fl  Jn  1  7) — a  fellowship  which  Is  coaaocraicd 
by  th<.>  Hlf-coDHcnLlon  of  Jeau.-^  i.hi  17  lO}.  In  wUlch 
men  ar"  clt^iUNl  from  sU  alo  by  ]Ji4  blood  (L  Jn  1  7), 
and  Tttilrti  ia  inalnt-aLnstl  by  His  ioterw^aory  action  u 
the  PrrEflt'io  wUh  the  Fftlher  (1  Jn  S  l).  ThI*  fplloif- 
shlp  If  n  iil.i?("l  111  the  actual  Chri&tl&n  Dimmunlty  and 
thore<'!il,v^  It  l.«  t'K«<.'ntlally  laward.  and  BpiriluuN  nut 
mechiiiirLilty  cwle-slBr^Lii-ttl.  In  the  ^iuililc  conimynity 
■purloi"!  t  lfrn.-TH-i  nmy  liiirudt)  thcmsplvi-s,  as  is  proved 
when  liijlii^ni  uuitia.'.k'v  Ttii'so  whi).  ilmuiiih  tlii>}'  bo- 
longed  II)  cIii'  I'Xd'niHl  ur^anlinCkin.  !navL<  nrvir  bc-on 
partak^'i'i  nr  il^  ri  ul  life  <  1  .1  2  til'.  <^nly  amirng  Chnse 
who  valk  iu  tlie  IikIil  oI  dii>ijs  Irii*.'  fcLloMsiiin 

(1  Jn  1  7>. 

From  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  nature  as  life  and 
light  one  might  a  priori  Infer  the  xtoMlbllltiea  of  a  Jo- 
hannine view  of  the  sacraments.   It  Is 
2.  The  evident  that  there  1b  room  In  the  Jobao- 

e._.  nine  system  of  thought  for  a  genuinely 

sacramental  mode  of  Divine  action — the 
ments  employment  of  definite  external  acU.  not 

as  symbols  only,  but  as  real  media  of 
Divine  communication.  On  the  other  hand,  the  truth 
that  Ood  Is  not  life  only  but  light  also — self-revealing  as 
well  as  seU-ImpartIng — would  necessarily  exclude  any 
magical  «x  opere  optrato  theory  by  which  spiritual  efflcacy 
Is  attributed  either  to  the  physical  elements  In  thenuelvea 
or  to  the  physical  act  of  participation.  And  (thouc^ 
there  is  little  or  no  explicit  statement)  such  Is  the  type 
of  doctrine  we  actually  find.  With  regard  to  all  sacra- 
mental ritea  the  unlveml  principle  applies:  'It  Is  the 
spirit  that  qutelraneth,  the  flesh  jMrofltetti  noUUng'  (Jn 
ff  63). 

(1)  Bavtitm. — Tet  baptism  is  the  physical  counter- 
part of  the  Spirit's  work  In  regeneration,  and  areat  im- 
portance is  attached  to  It  as  ue  means  ot  admiSBkui  to 
the  new  life  of  the  kingdom  (Jn  8  A). 

(2)  Th»  Lord'*  Svpptr. — The  omUsfon  of  all  referenoa 
to  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (the  incident  of 
the  feet-WHhliu[  and  the  proclamation  of  the  new  com- 
mandment taking  Its  place  In  the  Ooapel-narratlve)  Is 
thought  to  Indicate  that  St.  John  was  oonsdous  of  a 
tendency  to  attach  a  superstitious  value  to  the  outward 
obeervaoce,  and  desired  emphatically  to  subordinate 
this  to  what  was  spiritual  ana  essenUaL  The  omlMlon. 
to  whatever  motive  It  mar  hsve  been  doe,  is  munter- 
balanced  by  the  sacramental  dlsooune  (Jn  6).  WhUs 
the  language  of  this  discourse  la  not  to  oe  Interpreted 
in  a  technic^y  eucharistie  sense.  Its  purpose,  or  one  of 
Its  purposes,  undoubtedly,  Is  to  set  forth  the  slgnia- 
canoe  of  the  Lord's  Supper  In  the  iarseat  Ught.  ChrM 
gives  to  men  the  bread  of  life,  which  is  His  own  flesh 
and  of  which  men  must  eat  that  they  may  live  ( Jn  6  00- 
Oft).  "  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drtiDceth  mr  blood 
aUdetti  In  me  and  I  In  him."  This  eating  and  (frtnldnc 
Is  flssenUally  of  the  Spirit.  It  ^ignlfles  a  derivatloD  oZ 
life  analogous  to  thatof  the  Son  mmeelf  from  Uie  Father. 
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"A*  tbe  Uvtog  F»ther  mot  me,  and  X  Hre  bvcMiw  of 
tbe  Fatter;  ao  he  that  eateth  me.  he  also  aball  live  he- 
cause  of  me"  (ver  07).  To  "eat  tm  flesh"  of  tiw  Bon  of 
Man  la  to  receive  ■ptrltual  nourishment  from  Him,  to 
live  by  His  lite.  Yet  there  Is  no  thins  Id  St.  John's  way 
of  thifiiting  to  exclude  a  real  sacramental  effldeocr. 
"The  act  which  Is  nothing  when  It  Is  performed  Isno- 
rantlr  and  meehankally  Is  of  aeverelni  value  to  those 
who  nave  apprehended  Its  trae  meuiinB.  The  material 
elomenta  represent  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ — His 
Divine  PeiBon  given  for  tbe  life  of  the  world.  He  Is 
present  In  tbem.  not  merely  by  way  of  symbol,  but 
actually;  but  there  must  be  something  In  tbe  redplent 
CMrespondIng  to  (be  spiritual  reality  wntcb  is  conveyed 
throat  the  ^t.  The  outward  act  of  participation  must 
be  acoompanled  with  belief  in  Christ  and  a  true  insight 
into  the  nature  of  His  worlc  ^d  a  will  to  know  and 
serve  Him.  Tbe  sacrament  becomes  operative  as  the 
bread  of  life  through  this  recepUve  spirit  on  the  part  of 
those  who  obaervelc"  CSoott,  Th4  Fourth  Qoipal,  127-38). 

MX,  Eaehatohgy. — The  type  of  mind  revealed 
In  tbs  Jobanmne  writinga  is  one  that  instinctively 
leans  to  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual  in 

1.  Type  of  Hs  oontenoidation  of  life,  graqnitt 
Thoodit  what  is  of  univerBal  rictimeance  wd 
Idealistic     dwelling  upon  events  only  as  tb^  are 

the  embodiment  of  eternal  principles. 
Where  this  fashion  of  thought  is  so  stroDgly  devel- 
oped, the  eechatological,  like  the  histiaical,  beoomes 
secondary. 

In  St.  John  there  is  but  one  life — the  eternal; 
and  there  is  but  one  world — the  world  of  the  ideal, 
which  is  also  the  only  real.   Yet  he 

2.  Tet  is  not  an  idealist,  pure  and  simple. 
ffiirtoiyHtft  For  him  events  are  not  merely  sym- 
Ignored      bob;  history  is  not  all«{ory.  The 

ineaniation  is  a  historical  fact,  the 
Parousia  a  future  event.  His  thought  does  not 
move  in  a  world  of  mere  abstractions,  a  world  in 
which  nothing  ever  h^pena.  His  true  distinction 
as  a  thinker  lies  in  the  success  with  which  he  unites 
the  two  strains  of  thought,  the  hiBtorical  and 
the  ideal.  The  word  which  may  be  said  to  express 
his  conception  of  history  is  ''manifestation  (cf 
Jn  S  11;  9  3:  but  esp.  1  Jn  1  2;  2  19.28;  8 
2.5.8;  4  9).  The  incarnation  is  only  the  mani- 
festation of  Vhat  was  from  the  banning'  (1  Jn 
1  1.2);  the  mission  of  Christ,  the  manifestation  of 
tbe  love  eternally  latent  in  the  depths  of  the  Divine 
nature  (1  Jn  i  9).  Tbe  successive  events  of  his- 
tory are  tbe  emergence  into  visibility  of  what  already 
exists.   In  them  the  potential  becomes  actusL 

Thus  St.  John  has  an  esehatology,  as  well  as  a 
history.  He  profoundly  spiritualises.  He  readies 
down  through  the  pictorial  represen- 
8.  Ror  Eg-  tationa  of  tbe  traditional  apocalyptic, 
chatology  and  inquires  what  essential  principle 
each  of  these  embodies.  Then  ne 
discovers  that  this  principle  is  already  universally 
and  inevitably  in  operation;  and  this,  the  present 
niiritual  reality,  becomes  for  him  the  i^imary 
thought.  Judgment  means  essentially  the  gifting 
and  separation,  the  classification  of  men  according 
to  their  spiritual  affinities.  But  every  day  men 
are  thus  classifying  themselves  by  their  attitude 
toward  Christ;  this,  the  true  judgment  of  the  world, 
is  aJready  present  fact.  So  also  the  ooming  and 
presence  oi  Christ  must  always  be  essentially  a 
spiritual  fact,  and  as  such  it  is  already  a  present 
fact.  There  ii,  in  the  deepest  significance  of  the 
word,  a  perpetual  ooming  of  Christ  in  C9iristian 
experience.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  St. 
John  from  firmly  holding  the  certainty  of  a  fuller 
manifestation  of  these  facts  in  the  future,  when 
tendencies  shall  have  reached  a  final  culmination, 
and  principles  which  are  now  apprehended  only  by 
faith  will  be  revealed  in  all  the  visible  magnitude  of 
their  consequences. 

We  shall  now  briefly  eurvey  the  Johannine  pres- 
entation of  the  chief  escbat(dogical  ideas. 

(1)  Eianal  life. — It  has  already  been  said  that 


the  most  distinctive  feature  in  the  conoeption  of 
etonal  life  is  that  it  is  not  a  future  immortal 

felicity  so  much  as  a  present  spiritual 
4.  Escha-  state.  Tbe  category  of  duration  re- 
tological  oedes  before  that  of  moral  qu^ity. 
Idsu         Yet  it  has  its  own  stupendous  import 

tance.  In  triumphant  contrast  with 
the  poor  ephemeralities  of  the  worldly  life,  he  that 
doeth  the  wUl  of  God  "abideth  for  ever*'  (1  Jn  8 
17);  and  the  complete  realisation  of  tbe  life  eternal 
is  still  in  the  future  (Jn  i  36;  6  27;  18  26). 

(2)  ArUichriat. — ^The  view  of  Antichrist  is  strik- 
ingly characteristic.  Tacitly  setting  aside  the 
lurid  figure  of  populw  traditions,  St.  John  grssps 
the  essential  fact  that  is  expressed  by  the  name  and 
idea  of  Antichrist  (~one  wbo  in  the  guise  of  Christ 
opposes  Christ),  and  finds  its  fulfilment  in  tbe  false 
teaching  whidi  substituted  for  the  Christ  of  the 
gospel  the  fantastic  product  of  gnostic  imaebation 
(1  Jn  4  3).  But  in  this  he  reads  the  sign  that  the 
world's  day  has  reached  its  last  hour  (1  Jn  8  18). 

(3)  Reaurreelion. — While  the  Fourth  Gospel  so 
carefully  records  the  proofs  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
noticeably  littls  (in  ue  £p.,  nothing)  Is  made  of  the 
thought  of  a  future  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
For  the  Qiristian,  tbe  death  of  tbe  body  is  a  mers 
incident.  "Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  on  me 
shall  never  die"  (Jn  11  26;  cf  8  61).  Regenera- 
tion— union  with  Christ — is  the  true  resurrectbn 
(Jn  6  50.51.58).  And  yet,  again,  the  escbatolog- 
ical  idea  is  not  lost.  Side  by  side  with  the  essen- 
tial truth  the  supplemental^  and  interpretative 
truth  is  given  its  right  place.  *'Whoso  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life;  and 
I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day"  (Jn  6  64  AV). 
If  Christ  says  "I  am  the  life:  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  on  me  shall  never  die,"  He  also  sajrg  "I 
am  tbe  resurrection:  be  that  believeth  on  me, 
though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live"  (Jn  11  25). 

(4)  Judgment. — As  has  already  been  said,  St. 
John  r^ards  judgment  as  essentially  a  present  fact 
of  life.  Christ  does  not  pass  judgment  upon  men — 
that  is  not  the  puriMse  of  Bis  cominf^  (Jn  3  17; 
IS  47).  Yet  Christ  is  always  of  necessity  judging 
men — compelling  them  to  pass  judgment  upon 
themselves.  For  judgment  He  is  come  into  the 
world  (Jn  9  39).  By  their  attitude  toward  Him 
men  involuntarily  but  inevitably  classify  them- 
selves, reveal  what  spirit  they  are  of,  and  auto- 
matically register  themselves  as  being  or  as  not 
being  "of  the  truth"  (Jn  18  37).  Judgment  is  not 
tbe  assigning  of  a  character  from  without,  but  the 
revelation  of  a  diaracter  from  within.  And  this  is 
not  future,  but  present.  "He  that  believeth  not 
hath  been  judged  ....  because  he  hath  not 
believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
of  God"  (Jn  8  18).  Yet  tbe  apostle  indubitably 
looks  forward  to  a  future  Day  of  Jui^ment  (Jn 
IS  48;  1  Jn  4  17).  Nor  is  this  simply  an  "un- 
conscious concession  to  ortluKloxy."  The  ju(^ 
ment  to  come  will  be  the  full  manifestation  of 
tbe  judgment  that  now  is,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
principles  according  to  which  men  are  in  reality  q;>> 
proved  or  condemned  already.  What  this  preset 
judgment,  the  classification  of  men  by  their  rela- 
tion to  Christ,  ultimately  signifies,  is  not  at  all 
realised  by  the  "world,"  is  not  fully  realised  even 
in  Christian  faith.  There  must  be  a  day  when  all 
self-deception  shall  cease  and  all  reality  shall  be 
manifested. 

(5)  The  Partnuia. — In  like  manner  the  oonoCT>» 
tion  of  tbe  Parousia  is  primarily  spiritual.  The 
substitution  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  the  Supper 
Discourse  (Jn  14-16)  for  the  apocal^tic  ehf^teis 
in  tbe  Svnoptics  isof  the  utmost  significance.  It  is 
not  a  Christ  coining  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  that 
is  jwesented,  but  a  Christ  who  has  come  and  is 
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ever  coming  to  dwell  in  closest  felbwahip  with  His 
people  (see  above  under  IV).  Yet  St.  John  by  no 
means  discards  belief  in  the  Parousia  as  a  historical 
event  of  the  future.  If  Christ's  abidins-place  is 
in  those  that  love  Him  and  keep  His  word,  there  is 
also  a  Father's  House  in  which  there  are  many 
abiding-places,  whither  He  goes  to  prepare  a  place 
for  them  and  whence  He  will  come  ^am  to  receive 
them  UDto  Himself  (Jn  14  2.3).  Still  more  is  this 
emphasized  in  the  £p.  The  command  "Love  not 
the  world"  is  sharpened  b^  the  assurance  that  the 
world  is  on  the  veim,  aye,  m  the  process  of  dissolu- 
tion (1  Jn  S  17).  The  exhortation  to  "abide  in 
him"  18  enforced  by  the  dread  of  being  put  to  shame 
at  His  impending  advent  (2  28).  The  hope  of 
being  made  partakers  in  His  manifested  glory  is  the 
consummation  of  all  that  is  implied  in  our  bdng 
now  children  of  God  (1  Jn  8  2.3). 

(a)  A  "manifestation":  But  this  future  crisis  will 
be  only  the  man^ettation  of  the  existing  re^ity  (8  2) . 
The  nrousia  will,  no  more  than  the  incarnation,  be 
the  advent  of  a  strange  Presence  in  the  world.  It 
will  be,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  the 
outshining  of  a  latent  gloir;  not  the  arrival  of  one 
who  is  absent,  but  the  self-revealing  of  one  who  is 
present.  ^  As  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  appearing, 
the  Bp.  is  silent.  As  to  its  significance,  we  are  left 
in  no  doubt.  It  is  a  historical  event:  occurring 
oDce  for  all;  the  consummation  of  all  Divine  pur- 
pose that  has  governed  human  existence;  the  final 
anaa  in  the  history  of  the  church,  of  the  world,  and 
of  every  man. 

(6)  Relation  to  believers:  Especially  for  the  cbil< 
dren  of  God,  it  will  be  a  coming  unto  salvation. 
"Beloved,  now  are  we  chUdren  of  God,  and  it  is  not 
yet  made  manifest  what  we  shall  be.  We  know  that, 
if  he  shall  be  manifested^  we  shall  be  like  him;  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is"  (X  Jn  8  2J.  Here  the 
Johannine  idea  of  "manifestation"  is  strikingly 
employed.  "What  we  shall  be"  will  be  essentially 
wlukt  we  are — children  of  God.  No  new 'element 
will  be  added  to  the  regenerate  nature.  All  is  there 
that  ever  will  be  there.  But  the  epoch  of  full 
development  is  not  yet.  Only  when  Christ — the 
Christ  who  ia  already  in  the  world — shall  be  mani- 
fested, then  also  the  children  of  God  who  are  in  the 
world  will  be  manifested  as  being  what  they  are. 
They  also  will  have  come  to  their  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration. As  eternal  life  here  is  mediated  through 
this  first  manifestation  (1  Jn  1  2),  so  eternal  lue 
hereafter  will  be  mediatra  through  this  second  and 
final  manifestation.  "We  know  that  we  shall  be  like 
him,  because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  It  is  true 
that  here  according  to  our  capacity  we  behold  Him 
as  He  is  (Jn  1  14);  but  perception,  now  dim  and 
wavering,  will  then  be  intense  and  vivid.  The 
vision  of  the  future  is  in  some  sense  corporeal  as  well 
as  spiritual.  Sense  and  faith  will  coincide.  It  will 
then  have  ceased  to  be  expedient  that  Christ  should 
go  away  in  order  that  the  Spirit  of  tmUi  may  oome. 
We  shall  possess  in  the  same  experience  the  privi- 
liwe  of  the  original  eyewitnesses  of  the  incarnate 
life  and  the  inward  ministry  of  the  Spirit.  And 
seeing  Him  as  He  is,  we  shall  be  like  Him.  Vision 
will  beget  likeness,  and  likeness  a^ain  give  clearness 
to  vision.  And  as  the  vision  is  m  some  unconjec- 
turable  fashion  corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual,  so  also 
is  the  assimilation  (cf  Phil  8  21).  The  very  idea 
of  the  spiritual  body  is  that  it  peitectly  corresponds 
to  the  character  to  which  it  belong.  The  outward 
man  will  take  the  mold  of  the  inward  man,  and 
will  share  with  it  its  perfected  likeness  to  the  glori- 
fied manhood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  is  the  farthest 
view  opened  to  our  hope  by  the  Johannine  escha- 
tology;  and  it  is  that  which,  of  all  others,  has  been 
most  entrancing  to  the  im^nation  and  stimulating 
to  the  aspiration  of  the  children  of  God. 


Literatuhk. — The  following  works  may  be  men- 
tioned as  treating  specially  of  the  Theology:  B.  Weiss, 
Der  Jokanniteht  Lthrbegriff.  Berlin.  IS62;  O.  Holts> 
maan.  Dot  J ohanne*-Btangelium  vtUertucht  vnd  arkLtrt, 
Darmstadt,  1887;  Beysctalag.  Neviatiamenaieka 
logit,  Halle,  1896;  Pfleiderer,  Da*  Urehrittenlvm, 
Berlin,  1902,  ST.  Williams  and  Norgate,  London: 
B.  Haupt,  t>tr  eriU  Brief  de»  Johanne*.  Colberg.  1860. 
ET.  T.  *  T.  Clarii,  Edinburgh;  Qrlll.  Unttrtuchunttn 
fl6(r  dit  BnMehung  de»  *t«r(en  BfanotlivMt,  Tdbingen. 
IPCS:  ri,  B.  atevena,  Th*  Johannine  Thtoloou.ttew 
York.  ISM;  id,  n*  Thtologu  of  the  AfT.  1899,  alio  TA* 
C/iris([<i'i  Donrifi,  of  Saltation,  1906,  T.  ft  T.  Clark. 
E'linl'urKli:  <>.  ('one.  The  Qotpd.  and  lU  Bariieit  Inler- 
prit'ili  j;'.  Nriv  York,  1893;  Scott.  The  Fourth  OoewU 
II'  r'i'i.'fr  and  Thtotogji,  T.  ft  T.  Clark,  1906;  Law. 
Tl,f  T,,t.  of  hvjt:  A  Study  o/  the  Firet  Bp.  of  St.  John 
(dc&lluK  apedaUr  wtth  the  Theology).  Bdlnbur^  and 

York.  1999;  Judge,  Cammdtf*  BO.  Ba»a»;  Maemlllan, 

1010, 

R.  Law 

JOHN,  Jon  Cltivinft,  iSdnnSt):  The  name  of 
several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Apoc: 

(1)  Father  of  Mattathias,  grandfather  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus  and  his  brothers  (1  Mace  S  1). 

(2)  Eldest  son  of  Mattathias,  sumamed  Gaddis 
(q.v.). 

(3)  Father  of  Eupolemus,  one  of  the  envoys  sent 
to  Rome  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace  8  17: 
2  Mace  4  11). 

^ (4)  John  Hyrcanus,  "a  valiant  man"  son  of 
Simon,  and  nephew  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace 
18  63;  16  1).   See  Asmonbanb;  Maccabees. 

(fi)  One  of  the  envoys  seat  to  treat  wiUi  Lyaaa 
&  Maoo  11  17).  J.  HuTCBisoN 

JOHlf  (^Tmi/nnft,  lOdnnis) :  The  name  of  4  per- 

sons: 

(1)  John  THE  Baptist  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  apostle,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother 
of  James  (see  John,  the  Apostle). 

(3)  A  relative  of  Annas  the  high  priest,  who  sat 
in  the  Sanhedrin  when  Peter  and  John  were  tried 
(Acts  4  6).  Lightfoot  supposes  him  to  be  the 
Jochanan  ben  Zacchai  of  the  Talm,  who,  however, 
did  not  belong  to  the  family  of  the  high  priest. 
Nothing  is  really  known  of  mm. 

(4)  John  Mark  (q.v.). 
Pe 

A.      —  .... 

m 

  S.  F.  HnNTBB 

JOHN,  THB  APOSTLB:  The  sources  for  the 
life  of  the  apostle  John  are  of  various  kinds,  and  of 
different  degrees  of  trustworthiness. 
There  are  the  references  in  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels,  which  may  be  used  simply 
and_  easily  without  any  preliminary 
critical  inquiry  into  their  worth  aa 
sources;  for  these  Gospels  contain  the  common 
tradition  of  the  early  church,  and  for  the  present 
purpose  may  be  accepted  as  trustworthy.  IVther, 
there  are  the  statements  in  Acts  and  in  Gal,  which 
we  may  use  without  discuswm  aa  a  source  for  the 
life  of  St.  John.  There  is  next  the  uniretsal  tradi- 
tion of  the  2d  cent.,  which  we  may  use,  if  we  can 
show  that  the  John  of  Ephesus,  who  bulks  so  largely 
in  the  Christian  literature  of  the  2d  and  3d  cents., 
is  identical  with  the  son  of  Zebedee.  Further,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  the  author 
of  the  Johannine  writings  of  the  NT,  there  is  another 
source  of  unequaled  vuue  for  the  estimate  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  in  these 
writings.  Finally,  there  is  the  considerable  volume 
of  tradition  which  gathered  around  the  name  of 
John  of  Ephesus,  of  which,  picturesque  and  inters 
eating  though  the  traditions  be,  only  sparing  use 
can  be  made. 

/.  Witnmm  of  th*  NT. — ^Addressing  ourselves 
first  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  to  Acta  and  to  Gal, 
we  ask,  What,  from  these  sources,  can  we  know 
of  the  apostle  John?  A  glance  only  need  be  takra 


(5)  Father  of  Simon  Peter  (Jn  1  42;  31  15.17, 
"Gr  JoasMK  called  in  Mt  U  17,  Jonah"). 


Sources  of 
thaLifeof 
St  John 
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at  the  Johsimine  writings,  more  fully  discussed 
elsewh^  in  relation  to  their  author. 

Ukat  John  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
that  he  became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  that 

at  His  call  he  forsook  all  and  followed 
1.  The  Jesus,  and  was  thereafter  continuously 
Synoptic  with  Jesus  to  the  end,  are  facts  familiu" 
Ootfma      to  every  reader  of  the  Synoptic  CkMpeb. 

The  call  was  given  to  John  and  to  his 
brother  James  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  while  in  a  boat 
with  their  father  Zebedee,  "mending  their  nets" 
(Mt  4  21.22,  and  ||  passages).  "Come  ye  after 
me,"  said  Jesus,  "and  I  will  make  you  to  become 
fishers  of  men"  (Mk  1  17;  on  the  earlier  call  in 
Judaea,  Jn  1  35  n,  see  below).  That  Zebedee  was 
a  man  of  considor^le  wealth  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  "hired  servants"  with  him 
(Mk  1  20),  and_  tlut  his  wife  was  one  <tf  those 
women  who  ministered  of  their  substance  to  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  (Mt  27  55.56).  Comparison  of 
the  latter  passage  with  Mk  16  40.41  identifies  the 
wife  of  Zebedee,  John's  mother,  with  Salome,  and 
it  seems  a  fair  inference  from  Jn  19  25,  though  all 
do  not  accept  it,  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  were  sisters.  On 
Uiis  view,  Jamea  and  John  were  oousina  ot  Jesus,  and 
were  abo  related  to  1^  family  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  name  of  John  appears  In  all  the  lists  of  the  apos- 
tles given  in  ^e  Synoptic  Gofqiiels  (Mt  10  2  and  lis). 
While  his  name  appears  rarely  in  a  position  b^  itself, 
he  is  still  one  of  tne  most  prominent  of  the  disciples. 
With  Peter  and  James  he  is  present  at  the  raising 
of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  (Mk  5  37;  Lk  8  51  ff). 
These  three  were  also  present  at  the  trani^guration 
(Mt  17;  Mk  Lk  •).  They  were  nearest  to 
the  Lora  at  the  agony  of  Gethsemane.  In  all 
these  cases  nothing  charactoristio  of  John  is  to  be 
noted.  He  is  simplv  present  as  one  of  the  three, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  the  dis- 
ciples. But  there  is  something  characteristic  in  an 
incident  recorded  by  Luke  (9  54),  in  which  James 
and  John  are  represented  as  wishing  to  call  down  fire 
on  a  Sam  villafie,  which  had  refused  them  hospital- 
ity. From  this  can  be  inferred  something  of  the 
earnestness,  seal,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  brotfa»s, 
and  of  theu:  high  sense  of  what  was  due  to  their 
Master.  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew  are  the 
four  who  asked  Jesus  sbout  the  prophecies  He  had 
uttered :  "Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things  be?  and 
what  shall  be  the  sign  when  these  things  are  all 
about  to  be  accomplished?"  (Mk  18  4).  Then 
there  is  the  request  of  their  mother  as  to  the  place 
^e  desired  for  ner  sons  in  the  coming  kingdom  (Mk 
10  35  ff).  To  Peter  and  John  was  entrusted  the 
task  of  preparation  for  the  kerning  of  the  Passover 
(Lk  SS  8).  Onoe  John  stands  alone,  and  asks 
what  we  may  consider  a  characteristic  question: 
"Teacher,  we  saw  one  casting  out  demons  in  thy 
name;  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followed  not 
us"  (Mk  9  38;  Lk  9  49).  From  these  notices 
we  see  that  John  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  dis- 
ciples, and  we  see  also  that  he  was  so  far  conscious 
of  the  position  he  held,  and  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion be  had  with  the  Master,  We  note  further  that 
John  was  a  voung  man  of  fiery  zeal,  and  of  a  tend- 
ency toward  intolerance  and  exclusiveness.  The 
seal  and  the  intolerance  are  in  evidence  in  the  desire 
to  call  down  fire  upon  the  Sam  village,  and  the 
tendency  toward  exclusiveness  is  manifested  in  the 
request  of  his  mother  as  to  the  place  her  sons  were 
to  occupy  in  the  kingdom.  They  desire  to  have  the 
highest  positions.  These  tendencies  were  not 
encouraged  b^  Jesus.  They  were  rd>uked  by  Him 
once  ana  agam,  but  the  tendencies  reveal  the  men. 
In  hvmony  with  these  notices  of  character  and 
temperament  is  the  name  given  to  the  brothers  by 
Jems,  "Boanerges,"  "Sons  of  thunder"  (Blk  8  17), 


which,  whatever  else  may  be  meant  by  it,  means 
strength,  unexpectedness,  and  seal  ai^roaching  to 
methods  of  violeaice. 

John  is  found  in  company  with  Peter  in  theopening 
scenes  in  Acts.   He  is  with  Peter  while  the  man  at 

the  gate  was  h«Ued  (8  1  ff).  He  is 
8.  Acta  and  with  Petw  on  the  mission  to  Samaria 
0«1  (6  Hff).  He  is  with  Peter  and  James, 

.the  Lord's  brother,  at  the  intmriew 
with  St.  Paul  recorded  in  Gal  2.  and  the  three  are 
described  by  St.  Paul  as  the  pillar  apostles  (2  9). 
This  interview  is  of  importance  because  it  proves 
that  John  had  survived  his  brother  James,  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  Acts  12;  at  all  events  that 
John  and  James  were  not  killed  by  the  Jews  at  the 
same  time,  as  some  now  contend  that  they  were. 
This  contention  is  considered  below. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  of  the  ^xwtle  John  from 
the  Fourth  Ooq>el,  assumiiw  the  Gospel  to  have 

been  written  by  nim.  _  We  learn  from 
8.  The  it  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Johannine  Baptist  (1  85),  that  he  was  one  of  the 
writings:  first  six  disciples  called  by  Jesus  in  His 
Gospel  early  ministry  in  Judaea  (vs  37-51), 
■nd  Rev     and  that  be  was  present  at  all  the 

scenes  which  he  describes  in  the  Gospd. 
We  find  later  that  he  had  a  home  in  Jems,  and  was 
acquainted  with  many  there.  To  that  nome  he 
took  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  whom  the  dying 
Saviour  entrusted  to  his  care  (19  26.27).  Much 
more  also  we  learn  of  him  and  of  his  history,  for 
the  Gospel  is  a  spiritual  biography,  a  record  of  the 
growth  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  his  eyes  were  opened  to  see  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  until  faith  eenus  to  have  become  vision. 
He  was  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  disciples,  indeed, 
nearest  of  all  to  Jesus,  "the  disciple  whom  Jesua 
loved"  (18  23;  19  26;  20  2;  21  7.20).  and,  be- 
cause of  that  love,  became  the  apostle  of  love  (se^ 
further,  John,  Ciobpbl  or;  Jowa,  Epibtlbs  of; 

JOHANKINll  ThBOLOOT). 

The  Book  of  Rev,  likewise  traditionally  ascribed 
to  John,  bears  important  witness  to  the  apostle's 
banishment  in  later  life  to  the  isle  of  Patmos  in  the 
Aegean  (1  9).  There  he  received  the  visiona  re* 
ocffded  in  the  book.  Hie  banishment  probably 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (see  Hbvela- 
tign),  with  whose  practice  it  was  entirely  in  con- 
sonance (on  the  severity  of  such  exile,  cf  Sir  W.  M. 
RamBay,  LeUert  to  the  Seven  ChuTchet  of  Ana,  ch 
viii).  The  testimony  is  of  high  importance  in  its 
bearing  on  the  disputed  question  of  John's  residence 
in  Asia,  a  point  now  to  be  discussed. 

a.  AttggmdEoHy Martyrdom  vfJohnt  CrMelmi 
of  £n£rfsfic«.~The  consentiott  testimony  of  the 
church  of  the  2d  cent,  is  that  the  later 
1.  Recoit  years  of  St.  John  were  spent  at  Epbe- 
Denial  of  sus.  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel,  and 
St.  Tohn*B  gatnered  round  him  many  disciples 
Reudence  (see  the  evidence  drawn  out  in  detail 
in  Ephetua  in  Godtsb,  Comm.  on  Oo$p^  of  St.  J<dm. 

43  ff:  cf  also  Lb^tfoot,  '^nie  School 
of  Ephesus,"  in  Ettaiyt  on  tha  work  BnHtUd  "Super- 
ncUtavl  Rdigion"),  Before,  however,  we  can  use 
the  traditions  connected  with  this  residence  at 
Ephesus,  it  is  needful  to  in<iuire  into  the  statement 
alleged  to  be  made  by  Papias  that  John,  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  was  killed  by  the  Jews  at  an  early  date. 
It  is  pliun,  that,  if  this  statement  is  correct,  the 
f^>ostle  could  not  be  the  author  of  the  Johannine 
writings  in  the  NT,  universally  dated  near  the  end 
of  the  1st  cent. 

The  evidence  for  the  statanent  that  St.  John 
was  early  killed  by  the  Jews  is  thus  summed  up 
by  Dr.  Moffatt:  "The  evidence  for  the  early 
martyrdom  of  John  the  son  of  2Jebedee  is,  in 
fact,  threefdd:   (a)  a  iwopheey  of  Jems  pr^ 
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serred  in  Mk  10  39»Mt  SO  23,  (b)  the  witness 
of  Vapaaa,  and  (e)  the  calendars  of  the  church" 
(Irdro  to  Lit.  oj  NT,  602).  Our  lim- 
S.  Oroonds  its  do  not  admit  of  an  exhaustive 
of  Denial:  examination  of  this  so^alled  evi- 
dence, but,  happily,  an  exhaustive 
examination  is  not  needed. 

(a)  The  lint  bead  proceeds  on  an  aarampUon  wtaldi  la 
ooi  varraated,  viz.  that  a  prophecy  of  Jemia  would  not 
be  &UQwed  to  stand,  If  It  were  not  evidently  fulfilled,  in 
tbepresent  Instance,  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
("The  cup  that  I  drink  ye  ahall  drink."  etc)  Is  out  of  the 
Question,  for  there  is  no  hint  that  eltbw  James  or  John 
was  cruafled.    Wa  must  tharetara  fall  back  on  the 

Klmfeir  meulof  ol  mart^rnto^t  and  ncosnlse  a  ful- 
raaat  Of  tbi^  pr4VM^  la  tbs  inifferlHiBi  John  endured 
and  thP  teaUaMnj^iOD  pwra  tor  <Jm  MastVs  sake  (chui 
Oriffen,  etc). 

{b)  Dr.  Moff&tt  Iny 9  great  stress  on  what  be  caDs  Uie 
testimony  of  Fapiiu.  Bite  Uie  alli^gcd  testimony  of 
Paplu  is  not  fouikd  In  any  eaj-Iy  authority,  and  then 
occurs  in  writers  not  of  any  gre&c  s-^ua  from  the  point 
Ot  view  CtUIc&I  In  vostigatlaii.  It  U  fouiid  In  a  passaas 
of  GE<orffliJ9  Hftmartolus  WVa  cent.),  aTid  Is  held  to  Be 
corroboratod  by  a  fragmeut  of  an  epitome  (7th  or  8th 
cem.)  ot  tbe  ChranUU  of  Philip  Sldi?ti-$  i5th  cent.),  a 
thoroughly  untrue a rtby  writer.  Tlie  passase  from 
Oearg[iiB  may  lie  aoun  In  canvemlent  form  m  Llgntfoot's 
/lpa«>a'i'3  FathtTi,  AI3-19-  It  b^llB  tJiat  John  survived 
to  the  time  of  Ner^-m.  qiiot^  n  MyEng  o!  Papias  that  he 
was  killed  by  the  Jewa,  atacos  ihat  till!;  waa  In  fulfilment 
of  iKe  propliMy  of  Jr^is  ahovs  rf-fflrred  to,  and  goes  on 
to  say,  the  liiarthL'd  Origpa  ^nirniSi  in  his  Interprets 
([on  of  Sc.  Mullb:-w-  j<  Go!i[><.'),  that  Juhn  was  martsrred, 
dedaiing  tliEiC  ti«B  bi^d  loat-ni  itie  last  (ram  the  successors 
of  the  apa«tlns'"  (Litiii'rooi.  op.  c[t.,  h'.sv).  Fortunately, 
the  statf ini  rit  of  <iriK  ri  rnn  he  ti'st-  rl,  and  It  by  no 
mi^nri^.  oij  M o^iTiLi t  ttdiTtiivS  [hi[).  cit.,  tiiUi,  Iwars  Out  the 
mfsiri iTiK  jiiniriii'.l  tn  i|.  (iriijfii  in  nf  ni  iiioa  that  the 
pro!flii-i'.v  ij[  .li.--i.L-i  wn.f  Knil]£-j,  iiily  f.  1"  I.  ■!  bv  the  fact 
of  .fuliii'M  !;Liiiisli!i!>'i]l.  tip  I'Liinii's  jiri'i  I  ,  : TenngH  there. 
ThU,  accordlciK  lu  bliu,  is  what  IrudiUuu  taught  and 
what  the  prophecy  meant.  From  the  whole  statement 
Of  Oeor^ua,  which  expressly  declares  that  John  survlTed 
tUl  the  Ume  of  Nerva,  nothing  can  be  inferred  In  Bupp<M>C 
of  the-  so-called  quotation  from  Papias.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  writings  of  Paplaa  were  known  to 
Irenaeus  and  to  Eusebius,  and  It  is  inconceivable  that. 
If  such  a  statement  was  to  be  found  in  these,  they 
would  have  ignored  It,  and  have  given  currency  to  a 
statement  contradictory  to  It.  No  stress,  therefore,  can 
be  laid  on  the  alleged  quotation.  "We  do  not  know  Its 
context,  nor  la  there  anything  In  the  lit.  of  the  first  3 
centuries  confirmatory  of  It.  In  the  dtatloa  In  the 
epitome  ot  Philip,  Papias  Is  made  to  speak  of  "John  the 
divine"  (Ao  theoUgot).  This  title  Is  not  applied  to  John 
till  tbe  close  ot  the  4th  cent. 

(e)  As  regards  the  3d  line  of  evidence  Instanced  by 
Dr.  Moftatt — church  calendars.  In  which  James  and 
John  are  commemorated  together  aa  martyrs — It  la  even 
more  worthless  than  the  other  two.  On  the  nature  and 
origin  of  these  martyrologies.  Dr.  J.  Drummond  may  be 
quoted:  "They  were  constructed  In  process  of  time 
out  of  local  c&lendara.  At  some  period  In  the  2d  half  of 
the  6th  cent.,  a  martyrology  was  formed  by  welding 
together  a  number  of  provincial  calendars,  Rom,  Italian, 
Spanfah,  and  Oallic,  mto  what  was  la  effect  a  general 
martyrology  of  Western  Europe.  At  Nlcomedia,  about 
the  year  360,  a  simitar  eastern  martyrology  was  formed 
out  (rf  the  local  calendars,  and  this  was  tr«  with  curtail- 
menta  Into  Syr  at  Edessa  about  the  year  400.  It  is  a 
copy  of  this,  made  In  411,  which  Is  now  in  the  British 
Museum"  {/ngttiry  tnto  Characltr  and  Authorthip  of  the 
Fourth  QotpeL  232).  If  this  Is  a  true  accoimt  of  the  rise 
and  origin  of  martyrologies  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  Sir  vV,  M.  Bamsay  speaks  aa  follows:  "  That  Jamea 
and  John,  who  were  not  slain  at  the  same  time,  should 
be  commemorated  together,  la  the  flimsiest  conceivable 
evidence  that  John  was  killed  early  in  Jorus.  The 
bracluting  together  ot  the  memory  of  apostles  who  had 
some  historical  connection  In  lite,  but  none  In  death, 
muat  be  regarded  as  the  worst  aide,  historlcalhr  qieaklng, 
ot  tbe  martyrologies"  (TAs  FirH  ChriaUan  Cmtury,  49, 
note). 

.  ///.  Tha  Ephmtian  Tradition: — Thus  the  early  tra- 
ditions ot  the  churches  are  available  for  the  life  of  John 

tbe  son  of  Zebedee.  But  there  still  remain 
1  Tfklin  tha  many  blank  spaces  In  that  life.  After 
»  J       reference  to  the  pillar  apostles  in  Gal, 

Apostle,  ana  silence  falls  on  the  life  of  John,  and  we 
John  the  know  nothing  of  his  life  and  activity  until 
I>rMhvtj>f>  ^a  read  of  ma  banishment  to  Patmos,  and 
a^eBDyier     ^^^^         ^^^^  references  to  the  old  man 

at  Ephesus,  which  occur  In  the  Christian 
Ut.  of  the  2d  cent.  One  point  of  interest  relates  to  the 
(genuine)  quotation  from  Papias,  preserved  by  Bus. 
(HE,  III.  3&},  regarding  a  "Presbyter  John,"  a  disciple 
of  the  Lord,  who  was  one  of  his  living  authoritiea.  Were 
there  two  Johns  at  Ephesusr  Or  was  tbare  only  ooeT 


S.  Charac- 
teristic 
Traditions 


Or,  if  there  was  only  one,  was  he  John  the  Evangelist, 
or  only  John  tbe  pKstqrter  7  Hwe  there  Is  every  pos- 
sible variety  ot  opinion.  Many  hold  that  there  were 
two,  and  many  that  there  was  onlv  one.  Many  who 
hold  that  there  was  only  one,  hold  that  tbe  one  was 
John  tbe  son  ot  Zebedee;  others  hold,  with  equal  assur- 
ance, that  be  was  a  distinct  person,  Obvlousiy,  It  la 
Impoaalble  to  discuss  the  question  adequately  here. 
Aftw  due  consideration,  we  lean  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  only  one  John  at  Ephesus,  and  he  the  son  ot 
Zebedee.  For  the  proof  ot  this.  Impossible  witiiln  our 
limits,  we  refer  to  the  learned  argument  ot  John  Chap- 
man, O.8.B.,  in  Ills  work  Jahn  lAs  PrMAyter  and  n« 
FavrtX  GmjmI  (1911). 

Into  ttie  traditions  which  duster  round  J<An  In  Epl» 
sus  It  la  not  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  fct  Qodet.  pp.  dt,, 
ft7ff).  According  to  the  tradluoa  nni- 
versiJIy  accepiea  in  the  church,  John  sur- 
vived tiU  the  time  ot  Traian  (08  AD). 
Striking  and  diaracteristle  things  are 
told  ot  nlm  in  hannony  with  the  tondies 
we  And  In  the  Bynoptie  (3on«ls,  The 
atorv  of  his  rushing  forth  from  the  bath  vrtien  Cetlnthua. 
the  bwetlc  entered  it  (Iren..  Adt.  Maer.,  111.3, 4)  recalU 
the  characteristics  ot  him  whom  Jesus  called  "son  ot 
thunder."  Tbe  same  tone  ot  excluslTeness.  modified  br 
larger  experience.  Is  found  in  tbe  1st  Ep..  which  so  fre- 
quently and  so  deddvely  dlscrindnatea  between  those 
who  believe  In  Jesui  and  those  who  do  not, 

JV.  TTtt  Charaetmr  of  Sf.  ^An.— The  general 

character  of  this  great  apostle  is  already  sufficiently 
apparent.  While  we  recall  the  illustrative  facts 
found  in  the  Sj^noptics,  that  James  and  John  were 
the  two  who  wished  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
on  the  inhospitable  village,  that  John  was  one  of 
those  who  desired  one  of  the  places  in  the 
kingdom,  that  he^it  was  who  forbade  the  man  to 
cast  out  demons  in  the  name  Jesus  because  he 
followed  not  with  them,  we  do  not  forget  that  on 
each  of  these  occssions  he  was  corrected  and  r^uked 
by  the  Master,  and  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who 
could  not  profit  by  the  rebuke  of  Jesus.  So  that 


permissible,  and  even  necessary.  So  in  his  writings, 
and  in  the  reflections  in  the  Gospel,  we  note  the 
vehemence  displayed,  but  now  directed  only  audnst 
those  who  refused  to  believe  in,  and  to  acknowledge 
Jesus, 

"  A  quiet  and  thoughtful  temperament  Is  by  no  means 
Inconsisteat  with  a  certain  vehemence,  when,  on  ooc^ 
alons,  tbe  pent-up  fire  flashes  forth;  indeed,  the  very 
vloleoce  of  feeling  may  help  to  foster  an  habltuid  quie- 
tude, lest  -word  or  deed  should  betray  too  deep  an  emo- 
tion. Then  it  Is  not  without  sIgniScance  that.  In  tbe 
three  narratives  which  are  dtea  from  the  Gospels  to 

Srove  the  overbearing  temper  ot  Jcdin,  we  are  exprealy 
)ld  that  Jesus  corrected  mm.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
these  rebukes  made  no  Impression  T  Is  It  not  more 
likely  that  they  sank  deep  Into  his  heart,  and  that  the 
agony  of  beholding  his  Master's  orudflxlon  made  them 
Ineffaceable  f  Then.  It  not  before,  began  that  long 
development  which  dianged  tbe  youthful  son  of  thunder 
into  the  aged  apostle  c»  love"  (Dninunoiid,  op.  dt.. 
410.411).        "i"-"  - 

But  love  itself  has  its  side  of  vehemence,  and  the 
intensity  of  love  toward  a  person  or  a  cause  may  be 
measured  by  the  intensity  of  ^.version  and  of  hatred 
toward  their  contradictories.  There  are  many  re- 
flections in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Epp.  which  dis- 
play this  energy  of  natred  toward  the  work  of  tbe 
devilj  and  toward  those  dispositionswhich  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  father  of  lies.  We  simply 
notice  these,  for  they  prove  that  the  fervent  youth 
who  was  devoted  to  nis  Master  carried  with  him 
to  the  end  the  same  dispoution  which  was  charao- 
teristic  of  him  from  the  banning. 

LiTSRATuaa. — In  addition  to  books  mentioned  In  art., 
see  the  list  of  worka  appended  to  art.  onJoeM.Oospai.  of. 

Jameb  Iveracb 
JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  Iddnis): 

I.  SoURCBS 

II.  PABXNTAaa 
III.  Earlt  Lira 

IT.  MiNISTBT 

1.  The  Scene 

3.  His  nrst  Appearance 
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V. 


TI. 


8.  HIa  DraM  and  Manner 

4.  Hie  MeMce 

5.  Hli  Severity 
Baftuh 

1.  SlanUlcanoe 

(IT  Lnatvatloiu  Required  by  the  Levltical  Law 
(3)  Anticipation   of    Meealanlo  LuilratiCHW 
Foretold  by  the  Propbeta 

gl)  Proeelyte  Baptism 
aptlwn  <»  Jeaui 


iHFIUONMaMT  Attn  DlATK 

1.  The  Time 
S>  Tlie  Offaplfln 
TIL  Joan  AKO  H»  DieeirLBB 
1.  The  Inner  Olrola 
S.  ThBlr  Training 
3.  Tbelr  FSdeUty 
TUL  John  amd  Jaaue 

1.  John's  RelaUon  to  JeaiM 
3.  Jesus'  Brtlmate  at  JoJm 
ZtfnaATuxa 

L  5borc— . — ^Theaourcesoffitat^and  information 
ooncemiDg  the  life  and  work  of  John  the  Baptist 
are  limited  to  the  NT  and  Jos.  Lk  and  Mt  give 
the  fuller  notices,  and  these  are  in  aubstantial 
wreement.  The  Fourth  Goepel  deals  chiefly  with 
the  witneoB  after  the  baptism.  In  his  single  notice 
{Antf  XVIII,  V,  2),  Jos  makes  an  interesting  ref- 
ereooe  to  the  oause  of  Jdm's  imprisonment.  See 
VL2,  below. 

a.  ffrwnfaga,— John  wu  of  priestly  deeoent. 
Hia  mother,  Eaisabeth,  was  of  the  daughters  of 
Aaron,  while  his  father,  Zacbarias,  was  a  priest  of 
the  course  of  Abija,  and  did  service  in  the  temple  at 
Jerua.  It  is  said  of  them  that  "they  ^rere  both 
righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  command- 
ments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless"  (Uc 
1  6).  This  priestly  ancestry  is  in  intmating  con- 
trast with  his  prophetic  misuon. 

ili.  Eawfy  We  Infer  from  Lulu's  account 

that  John  was  bom  about  six  months  before  the 
birth  of  Jeeus.  Of  the  place  we  know  only  that  it 
was  a  city  of  the  hill  country  of  Judah.  Our  defi- 
nite information  concerning  his  Touth  is  summed 
up  in  tiie  anKlio  prophecy,  "Afany  shall  rejoice 
at  his  birth.  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  si^t  of  tiie 
Lord,  and  hfl  shall  drink  no  wine  nor  strong  drink; 
and  he  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  from 
bis  mother's  womb"  (Lk  1  14-16),  and  in  Luke's 
brief  statement,  "And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed 
strong  in  8i>irit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day 
of  his  showing^ onto  Israel"  (1  80).  The  character 
and  spiritual  msiffht  of  the  parents  shown  in  the 
incidents  recordeoare am[>le evidence  that  his  train- 
ingwas  a  fitting  preparation  for  his  great  mission. 

TK  MMrfiy. — ToB  scene  of  tiie  Baptist's  min- 
istry was  psjrtly  in  the  wilderness  of  Southern  Judaea 
and  partly  in  the  Jordan  Taller.  Two 
1.  The  locations  are  mentioned,  Bethany  or 
Smiw  Bethabara  (Jn  1  28),  and  Aenon  near 
Salim  (Jn  8  23).    Neither  of  these 

ftlaoGs  can  be  positively  identified.   We  may  infer 
rom  Jn  S  2  tut  he  also  ^ent  some  time  in  Peraea 
hvrond  the  Jordan. 

The  unusual  arrur  of  dates  with  which  Lake  marks 
the  beipnnuiK  of  John's  ministry  (Lk  8  1 .2)  reveals 
nLisense  of  the  importance  of  the  event 
S.  Ss  First  as  at  once  the  beginning  of  his  pro- 
tjpssranro  phetic  work  and  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation. His  first  public  appearance 
is  assigned  to  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  probably 
26  or  27  AD,  for  the  first  Passover  attended  by 
Jesus  can  haidly  have  been  lata  than  27  AD  (Jn 
S  201. 

John's  dress  and  habits  were  strikini^y  su^estive 
of  Elijah,  tia  old  prophet  of  national  judgment. 

His  desert  habits  have  led  some  to 
8.  His  Dress  connect  him  with  that  straiuce  com- 
ftnA  Manner  pany  of  Jewa  known  as  the  Essenes. 

There  is,  however,  little  foundation 
for  such  a  connection  other  than  his  ascetic  b^its 
and  the  fact  that  the  ehi^  settlemoit  of  this  sect 


was  near  the  home  of  his  youth.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  continue  the  manner  of  his  youthful 
life  in  the  desert,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
intentionally  copied  his  great  propnetic  model.  It 
was  fitting  that  the  one  who  called  men  to  repentance 
and  the  begionine  of  a  self-denying  life  should  dbow 
renunciation  and  self-denial  in  his  own  life.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  in  his  teaching  that  he  required 
such  asceticism  of  those  who  accepted  hia  baptism. 

The  fundamental  note  in  the  message  ol^John 
was  the  announcement  of  the  near  approach  of  the 

Messianic  age.  But  wnile  he  an- 
4.  His  nounced  himself  as  the  herald  voice 
Message     i»q>aring  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 

becwise  of  this  the  «^>ectant  multi- 
tudes crowded  to  hear  his  word,  his  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  kingdom  was  probably  quite  at  variance 
with  that  of  his  hearers.  Instead  of  the  expected 
day  of  deliverance  from  the  foreign  oppressor,  it  was 
to  DC  a  day  of  judgment  for  IsraeL  It  meant  good 
for  the  penitent,  but  destruction  for  the  ungodly. 
"He  will  gathw  his  wheat  into  the  garner,  but  the 
chaff  he  will  bum  up  with  ....  fir«"  (Mt  S  12). 
"The  axe  also  lieth  at  the  root  of  the  trees:  eve^ 
tree  therefore  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is 
hewn  down,  and  oast  into  the  fire"  (Lk  8  9).  Yet 
thisideawaspeihapsnot  entirely  unfamiliar.  That 
the  delay  in  the  Messiah's  coming  was  due  to  the 
sinfulness  of  the  people  and  their  lack  of  repentuiCe, 
was  a  commonplace  m  the  message  of  their  teachers 
(Edeisbeim,  lafetmd  Timet  o/  Jena  tfu  Measiah,  I, 
169). 

The  call  to  repentance  was  then  a  natural  message 
of  preparation  for  such  a  time  of  ju<^pnent.  But 
to  John  repentance  was  a  very  real  and  radicid 
thing.  It  meant  a  complete  change  of  heart  and 
life.  "Bring  forth  ....  fruits  worthy  of  repent- 
ance" (Lk  8  8).  What  these  fruits  were  he  made 
clear  in  his  answers  to  the  inquiring  multitudes  and 
the  publicans  and  soldiers  (8  10-li).  It  is  notice- 
able that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  usual  eer^ 
monies  of  the  law  orto  achange  of  omipation.  Do 
good;  be  honest;  refrain  from  extortion;  be  con- 
tent with  wages. 

John  used  such  violence  in  addressing  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees  doubtless  to  startle  them  from 
their  self-complacency.  How  hope- 
8.  His  lessly  they  were  blinded  by  their  sense 
SeverUy  of  security  as  the  children  of  Abndiam, 
wd  by  their  oonfidence  in  the  merits 
of  the  law,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  these  par- 
ties resisted  the  teachings'of  both  John  and  Jesus 
to  the  very  end. 

With  what  vigor  and  fearlessness  the  Baptist 

Eressed  his  demand  for  righteousness  is  shown  by 
is  stem  rqtroof  of  the  sin  of  Herod  and  Hondias, 
which  led  to  his  imprisonmoit  and  finally  to  his 
death. 

V.  Bqptim.— He  synibolio  rite  of  baptism  was 
sudi  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  John  that  it 

not  only  gave  him  his  distinctive  4itle 
1.  Signifl-  of  "the  Baptist"  (4  ^am^,  Ao 
cance         bapiisiia),  but  also  caused  his  message 

to  be  styled  "preaching  the  baptism 
of  repentance."  That  a  special  virtue  was  aacribed 
to  this  rite,  and  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  necea* 
sary  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  ooming  of  the 
Messiah,  are  shown  by  its  impcstant  idace  in  John'a 
preaching,  and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was 
sought  by  the  multitudes.  Its  si^ificance  may  best 
be  understood  by  giving  attention  to  its  historical 
antecedents,  for  while  John  ratve  the  rite  new  sig- 
nificance, it  certainly  apptMei  to  ideas  alrea^ 
familiar  to  the  Jews. 

(1)  Luslraliona  regutred  by  the  LevUiedl  law. — 
The  divers  washings  required  by  the  law  (Lev  11- 
16}  hav^  without  doubt,  ardigiouaimport.  Thisia 
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shown  by  the  requirement  of  sacrifices  in  connec- 
tion with  the  deuiBing,  esp.  the  sin  offering  (Lev 
U  8.9.10.20;  of  Mk  1  44;  Lk  2  22).  Thededg- 
nation  of  John's  bwtiein  by  the  word  /Sn«Tf{«v, 
baptUein,  which  by  NT  times  was  used  of  oere- 
monial  purification,  also  indicates  some  historical 
oonnectioQ  (cf  Sir  M  25). 

(2)  Anticipation  of  Messianic  luxations  foretold 
hy  prophets. — John  understood  that  his  baptism  was 
a  preparation  for  the  Messianic  baptism  antici- 
pated by  the  prophets,  who  saw  that  for  a  true 
cleaning  the  nation  must  wait  until  God  should 
opoi  in  Israel  a  fountain  for  cleansing  (SScc  IS  1), 
and  should  sprinkle  His  people  with  clean  water 
and  give  them  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  (Ezk 
S6  25.26;  Jer  83  8).  His  baptism  was  at  once 
a  preparation  and  a  promise  of  the  spiritual  cleans- 
ing which  the  Messiah  would  bestow.  "I  indeed 
baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance:  but  he 
that  Cometh  after  me  ...  .  shall  baptise  you  with 
the  HoW  Spirit  and  with  fire"  (Mt  Slim). 

(3)  ;¥osdvfelKipti8m.—Aooording  to  the  teaching 
of  later  Judaism,  a  stranger  who  desired  to  be 
adopted  into  the  family  of  Israel  was  required,  along 
with  circumcision,  to  receive  the  rite  of  baptism  as 
a  means  of  cleansing  from  the  ceremonial  unolean- 
ness  attributed  to  him  as  a  Gentile.  While  it  is 
not  possible  to  prove  the  priority  of  this  practice 
of  proselyte  baptism  to  the  baptism  of  Jomt,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  it  is  inooncseiTable, 
in  view  of  Jewish  prejudice^  that  it  would  be  bor- 
rowed from  John  or  after  this  time. 

While  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  use  of  the  rite  of 
baptism  John  was  influenced  by  the  Jewish  customs 
of  ceremonial  washings  and  proselyte  baptism,  his 
baptism  differed  very  essentially  from  these.  The 
Levitical  washing  restored  an  unclean  person  to 
his  former  condition,  but  bt4>tism  was  a  prqwation 
for  a  new  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  prosdyte 
tuoitism  was  administered  only  to  Genules,  while 
John  reouired  baptism  of  all  Jews.  At  the  same 
time  his  Daptism  was  very  different  from  Christian 
baptism,  as  ne  himself  declared  (Lk  S  16).  His  was 
a  baptism  of  water  only ;  a  preparation  for  the  bap- 
tism "in  the  Spirit"  which  was  to  follow.  Itisalsoto 
be  observed  that  it  was  a  rite  complete  in  itself,  and 
that  it  was  offered  to  the  nation  as  a  preparation 
for  a  specific  event,  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  as  a  "baptism  of  repent- 
ance" it  meant  a  renunciation  of  the  past  life:  as  a 
cleansing  it  symbolized  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Mk  1 
4),  and  as  preparation  it  implied  a  promise  of  loyalty 
to  ihe  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Jesus  experienced  any  sense  of  sin  or 
felt  any  need  of  repentance  or  foraveness:  but  as  a 
Divinely  appointed  preparation  for  the  Messianic 
kingdom  Eus  aubmissKin  to  it  was  appnqniate. 

Whi^  the  multitudes  flocked  to  the  Jordan,  Jesus 
came  bIbo  to  be  baptized  with  the  rest.  "John 

would  have  hindered  him,  saying,  I 
S.  Baptism  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and 
of  Jeans      comest   thou   to   me?   But  Jesus 

answering  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  now : 
for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness" 
(Mt  8  13-15).  Wherein  was  this  act  a  fulfihnent 
of  righteousnessT  We  cannot  believe  that  Jesus  felt 
any  need  of  repentance  or  chan^  of  life.  May  we 
not  regard  it  rather  as  an  identification  of  Himself 
with  His  people  in  the  formal  consecration  of  His 
life  to  the  work  of  the  kingdom? 

VI.  ImpriMtmmmniandDmath. — Neithw  the  exact 
time  of  John's  imprisonment  nor  the  period  of  time 

between  his  imprisonment  and  his 
1.  The  death  can  be  determined.  On  the 
Time  occasion  of  the  unnamed  feast  of  Jn 

6  1,  Jesus  refers  to  John's  witness  as 
already  past.  At  least,  thai,  his  anesti  if  not  hia 


death,  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  that  inci- 
dent, i.e.  before  the  second  Passover  of  Jesus'  min- 
istry. 

According  to  the  Qospd  accounts,  John  was  im- 
prisoned because  of  his  reproof  of  Herod's  marriage 
with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother 
a.  The  Philip  (Lk  8  19.20;  cf  Mt  14  3.4; 
Occasion  Mk  6  17.18).  Jos  says  (An/,  XVUI, 
V,  2)  that  Herod  was  influenced  to  put 
John  to  death  by  the  "fear  lest  his  great  influence 
over  the  people  mi^t  put  it  in  his  pow^r  or  inclina- 
tion to  raise  a  rebdlion.  Accordii^,  he  was  sent 
a  prisoner,  out  (rf  Herod's  su^ioious  temper,  to 
Macbaerus,  and  was  there  put  to  death.''  This 
account  of  Jos  does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  the 
tragic  story  of  the  Goenpels.  If  Herod  desired  to 
pimish  or  destroy  him  for  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  evangelists,  he  would  doubtless  wish  to  offer  as 
the  public  reason  seme  political  charge,  and  the  one 
named  by  Jos  would  be  near  at  hand. 

VU.  John  and  Btt  Dhcipiem. — Frequent  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  Gospd  narrative  to  the  disciples 
of  John.   As  the  multitudes  crowded 
1.  The        to  his  baptism,  it  was  natural  th^  he 
Inner  should  gather  about  him  an  maer  circle 

Circle  of  men  who  should  receive  special 
instruction  in  the  meaning  of  his  work, 
and  should  aid  him  in  the  work  of  baptism,  which 
must  have  soon  increased  beyond  his  power  to  per- 
form akme.  It  wi^  in  the  formation  of  this  inner 
circle  of  immediate  foUowera  that  he  prepared  a 
sure  foundation  for  the  work  of  the  Messiah;  for 
it  was  from  this  inner  group  that  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  were  mainly  drawn,  and  that  with  his  consent 
and  through  his  witness  to  the  superior  worth  of  the 
tatter,  and  the  temporary  character  of  his  own 
mission  (Jn  1  20-44). 

ODncerninK  the  substance  of  their  training,  we 
know  from  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (Lk  11  1)  ttat  it 
intduded  forms  of  prayer,  and  from  his 
S.  Thdr  oim  disdpUs  (Mt  0  14)  we  learn  that 
Training  frequent  tastings  were  observed.  We 
may  be  sure  also  that  he  taudit  them 
much  oonceming  the  Messiah  and  His  work. 

There  is  abumlant  evidence  of  the  great  fidelity 
of  these  disciples  to  their  master.  This  may  be 
observed  in  their  concern  at  the  ov«- 
8.  Their  shadowing  popularity  of  Jesus  (Jn  S 
FideliQr  26);  in  theu-  loyalty  to  him  in  his  im- 
prisonment and  in  their  reverent  treat- 
ment of  his  body  after  his  death  ^Mk  6  20).  That 
John's  work  was  extensive  and  his  influence  lasting 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  20  ^ears  afterward  Paul 
found  in  fax-oR  Ephesus  certain  disciples,  including 
ApoUos,  the  learned  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  knew 
no  othra*  baptism  than  that  of  John  (Acts  19  1-7}. 

VtO.  JUui  and  JtHos.— John  assumed  from  the 
first  the  r61e  of  a  herald  preparing  the  wav  for  the 
approaching  Messianic  age.  He  clear- 
1.  John's  ly  regarded  his  work  aa  Divinely 
Rdation  pointed  (Jn  1  33),  but  was  well  aware 
to  Jesns  of  his  subordinate  relation  to  the  Mes- 
siah (Mk  1  7)  and  of  the  temporary 
character  of  his  mission  (Jn  8  30).  The  Baptist  s 
work  was  twofold.  In  his  preaching  he  warned  the 
nation  of  the  true  diaracter  of  the  new  kingdom  aa 
a  reign  of  righteousness,  and  by  his  call  to  rqwnt- 
ance  and  baptism  he  prepared  at  least  a  few  heuts 
for  a  sympathetic  response  to  the  call  and  teaching 
of  Jesus.  He  also  formally  announced  and  bore 
frequent  personal  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

There  is  no  necessary  discrepancy  between  the 
synoptic  account  and  uiat  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
in  reference  to  the  progress  of  John's  knowledge  of 
the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus.  According  to 
Mt  8  14,  John  is  represented  as  declining  at  first 
to  baptise  Jesus  because  he  was  conackMis  of  Hia 
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superiority,  while  in  Jo  1  29-34  he  ia  repreeented 
as  claiming  not  to  have  known  Jeaua  until  He  was 
manifeatea  by  the  heavenly  sign.  The  latter  may 
mean  only  that  He  was  not  known  to  him  definitely 
as  the  Messiah  until  the  promised  sign  was  given. 

The  message  which  J<mn  smt  to  Jeeus  from  pris<m 
seems  ativnge  to  stMiie  in  view  of  the  ngflBi  testi- 
mcmieB  which  he  had  previously  borne  to  His  charao> 
ter.  This  need  Dot  indicate  that  he  had  lost  faith  in 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  but  rather  a  perplexity  at 
the  course  of  events.  ^  The  inquiry  may  nave  been  in 
the  interest  of  the  fiuth  of  his  disciples  or  his  own  re- 
lief from  mi^vings  due  to  Jesus'  delay  in  assuming 
the  expected  Messianic  authority.  John  evidently 
held  the  uophetio  view  of  a  temporal  Messianic  king- 
dom, uid  some  readjustaient  of  view  was  necessary. 

Jesus  was  no  teas  frank  in  His  wpreoiation  of 
John.  If  praise  miqr  be  measured  the  worth 
of  the  one  by  whose  lips  it  is  spoken, 
S.  Jesus*  then  no  man  ever  received  such  praise 
Estimate  as  he  who  was  called  by  Jesus  a  shining 
of  Jtdui  light  (Jn  6  35),  more  than  a  prophet 
(Mt  11  9),  and  of  whom  He  said, 
"Among  th^  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath 
not  arisen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist"  (Mt  11 
11).  If,  <Hi  the  other  hand,  He  rated  him  as  less  than 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  this  was  a 
limitation  of  drcumstances,  not  of  worth. 

Jeeus  paid  h^h  tribute  to  the  Divine  character 
and  worth  of  John's  baptism:  first,  by  submitting 
to  it  Himself  as  a  step  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  right-, 
eousnees;  later,  by  repeated  utterance,  eep.  in  asso- 
ciating it  with  the  birth  of  the  Spirit  as  a  nece«a^ 
etHidition  of  inheriting  eternal  fife  (Jn  8  5) ;  ana, 
final^f  in  adopting  baptism  as  a  i^mbol  of  Chris- 
tian dudpledup. 

LmuTinta.— rBlattva  seetlons  fat  tlie  Gospel 
Comm..  In  ttie  Uvm  of  Christ,  and  ibe  arts,  on  John  the 
Baptist  In  tbe  sereral  Bible  diets.  There  are  a  number 
of  monographs  which  treat  more  minutely  of  details:  W. 
C.  Duncan.  r&«  Lif;  CkaneUr  and  Act*  n/  John  tk* 
Bapti$tt  New  York,  18S3:  Brich  HaupC,  Johatn—  d«r 
Tdtt/tr.  Onterdob,  1874:  H.  KOhler.  JoKamm  d» 
Ta»Jv.  HaUe,  im;  B.  C.  Houshtoa.  John  |A«  Bavtit: 
Bit  Ufy  and  Work.  New  York,  18S9:  H.  B.  BeyiuMa. 
J»kH  ika  B»ptia,  London,  1890;  J.  Feather,  Jokn  tk* 
BnptitI,  XdlnbuTKb,  18D4:  George  Matheaon  In  itapre- 
aenUUit  Mm  of  tk»  M*.  24-66,  Bdlnbnrgh.  1905;  T. 
JnnttMr,  Jokannn  dtr  TAufer.  Tienoa,  1906;  A.  T. 
BoboitSMl,  J^n  tk*  Levat.  New  York,  1911. 
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1.  Traditional  View 
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e.  Questkm  of  Priorltr 
LmuTuaa 

Among  the  7  NT  epp.  which  from  ancient  times 
have  been  called  "catholic,"  theire  ia  a  smaller  group 
of  three  in  which  the  style  alike  of  thought  andlaiw 
guage  poin  ts  to  a  common  authorship,  and  which  are 
traditionally  associated  with  the  name  of_  the 
apofitte  John.  Of  these,  again,  the  first  differs 
widely  from  the  other  two  in  respect  not  only  of 
intrinsic  importance,  but  of  its  early  reception  in  the 
church  and  unquestioned  canonicity. 

1^  FlBST  EnSTLB 

/.  Gmnmral  Charaetmr. — Not  only  is  the  £p.  an 
anonymous  writing;  one  of  its  unique  features 
among  the  books  of  the  NT  is  that  it 
1.  ATnw  does  not  oontain  a  single  proper 
Latter  name  (except  Our  Lord's),  or  a  single 
d^nite  allusion,  personal,  historiul, 
or  geogr^hical.  It  is  a  composition,  howevier, 
which  a  p^wn  calling  himself  "I"  srads  to  certain 
other  persons  whom  he  calls  "you,"  and  is,  in  form 
at  least,  a  letter.  The  criticism  which  haa  denied 
that  it  ia  more  than  formally  so  is  unwarranted.  It 
dotBB  not  fall  imder  either  of  Deissmann's  cat^oriea 
— the  true  letter,  intended  onl^  for  the  pCTiual  td 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and 
the  ep.,  written  with  literary  art  and  with  an  eye 
to  the  public.  But  it  does  poraess  that  character 
of  the  NT  epp.  in  general  which  is  well  described  by 
Sir  William  Ramsay  (Lettert  to  the  Seven  Chttrchea 
of  Asia,  24):  "They  spring  from  the  heart  of  the 
writw  and  speak  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  readers. 
TluBy  were  oStea  called  forth  by  some  special  mm 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  persons  aodreesed,  so  that  they 
rue  out  of  toe  actual  aituation  in  tcAtM  the  writer 
conceioee  the  readers  to  be  placed;  thev  express  the 
writer's  keen  and  living  sympathy  witn  and  partici- 
pation in  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  class  addressed, 
and  are  not  ^ected  by  any  thought  of  a  wider 

public  On  the  other  hand,  the  letters  of 

this  class  ^ress  general  principles  of  Ufe  and  con- 
duct, religion  and  ethicsi  wplioable  to  a  wider  range 
of  aroumstanoes  than  wose  which  called  them 
forth:  and  th^  appeal  as  emphatically  and  inti- 
mately to  all  Christians  in  all  time  as  theydid  to 
those  addressed  in  the  first  instance."  The  Ist 
£p.  of  St.  John  oould  not  be  more  exactly  character- 
ized than  by  these  words.  Though  its  main  features 
are  didactic  and  controvenial,  the  personal  note  is 
frequoitly  struck,  and  with  much  tenderness  and, 
dq;)th  of  feeling.  Under  special  stress  of  amotion, 
the  writer's  paternal  love,  sympathy  and  solidtude 
break  out  in  the  affectbnate  appellation,  "little 
children,"  or,  yet  more  endeann^y,  "my  little 
children."  Elsewhere  the  prefatory  "beloved" 
shows  how  deeply  he  ia  stirred  by  the  sublimity  of 
his  theme  tSd  the  sepse  of  its  supreme  importance 
to  his  reaqeirs.   He  shows  himself  intimatdy  ac- 

Juainted  With  their  religious  environment  (i  19; 
1),  dangers.  (2  2$;  S  7;  S  21),  attamments 
Ot  12-14.21),  achievements  (4  4)  and  needs  (t  19; 
B  13).  Fui^^r,  thp  Ep.  is  addressed  primarily 
to  the  circle'  <k  tbosB  among  whom  the  author  has 
habitually  «xercised  his  mimstiy  as  evangelist  and 
teacher.  He  has  been  wont  to  announce  to  them 
the  things  -concerning  the  Word  of  Life  (1  1.2), 
that  they  might  have  fellowship  with  him  fl  3), 
and  now,  that  hia  (or  their)  joy  may  be  full,  he 
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writes  theee  things  unto  them  (1  4).  He  writes  as 
Ikht  shines.  Love  makes  the  task  a  necessity,  but 
also  a  deUght. 

There  is  no  NT  writing  which  is  throuKhout  more 
vigorously  controversial:  for  the  satirfactory  in- 
terpretation of  the  Ep.  as  a  whole, 

2.  Snbject-  recognition  of  the  polnnical  aim  that 
Hattsr       perndes  it  is  indispensable.   But  it  is 

true  also  that  there  is  no  such  writing 
in  which  the  jnesentation  of  the  truth  more  widely 
overflows  the  limits  of  the  immediate  occasion. 
The  writer  so  constantly  lifts  up  against  the  error 
he  combats,  the  simple,  sublime  and  satisfying 
faots  and  pnnciples  of  the  Christian  revelation,  so 
lifts  up  every  question  at  issue  into  the  light  of 
eternal  truth,  that  the  Ep.  pursues  its  course  through 
the  ages,  bringing  to  the  church  of  God  the  vision 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine.  The  influence 
of  the  inmiediate  pdemical  purpose,  however,  is 
manifest,  not  only  m  the  contents  of  the  Ep.,  but 
in  its  limitations  as  well.  In  a  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  the  field  of  thought  is  a  narrow  one.  God  is 
seen  exclusively  as  the  Father  of  Spirits,  the  Light 
and  Life  of  the  universe  of  souls.  His  creatorship 
and  government  of  the  world^  the  providential 
a4>ecta  and  agencies  of  salvation,  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  hopes  and  fears  that  spring  from  the  ter- 
restrial conditions  and  changes  of  human  life,  their 
disciplinary  purpose  and  ^ect — to  all  this  the 
Ep.  contains  no  reference.  The  themes  are  exclu- 
sively theological  and  ethical.  The  writer's  imme- 
diate interest  is  confined  to  that  region  in  which  the 
Divine  and  human  vitally  and  directly  meet — to 
that  in  God  which  is  communicable  to  man,  to  that 
in  man  by  which  he  is  capax  Dei.  The  Divine 
nature  as  fife  and  light,  and  love  and  righteousness; 
the  Incarnation  of  this  Divine  nature  in  Jesus,  with 
its  presuppositions  and  oonsequences^etaphysical 
and  ethical;  the  imparting  of  this  Divine  nature 
to  men  by  regeneration;  the  antithesis  to  it — sin — 
and  its  removal  by  propitiation:  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  the  Chnatian  life,  the  mutual  indwell- 
it^  of  God  and  man,  as  tested  by  its  belies,  its 
antagonism  to  sin,  its  inevitable  debt  ctf  love — 
siidi  are  the  fundamental  themes  to  which  every 
idea  in  the  Ep.  is  directly  related.  The  topics,  if 
few.  are  supremely  great;  and  Uie  limitations  of  the 
field  of  vision  are  more  than  compensated  by  the 
profundity  and  intensity  of  spiritual  perception. 

The  Ep.  is  in  a  sense  impersonal  to  the  last  de- 
gree, offoing  a  strange  contrast  to  that  fruikness 
of  self-revelation  which  gives  such 

3.  Charto-  charm  to  St.  Paul's  letters;  yet  few 
terisflca  ct  writings  so  dearly  reveal  the  deepest 
ttitt  Writer   characteristics  of  Uie  writer.   We  feel 

in  it  the  high  serenity  of  a  mind  that 
li"^  in  constant  fellowship  with  the  greatest 
thoughts  and  is  nourished  at  the  eternal  fountain- 
head;  but  also  the  fervent  indignation  and  v^e- 
m^t  recoil  of  such  a  mind  in  contact  with  what  is 
false  and  evil.  It  has  been  truly  called  "the  most 
passionate"  book  in  the  NT.  Popular  instinct  has 
not  erred  in  giving  to  its  author  the  title,  "Apostle 
of  Love."  Of  the  various  themes  which  are  so 
wonderfully  intertwined  in  it,  that  to  which  it  most 
of  all  owes  its  unfading  charm  and  imperishable 
value  is  love.  It  rises  to  its  sublimest  height,  to  the 
apex  of  all  revelation,  in  those  passages  in  whic^ 
its  author  is  so  divinely  inspired  to  write  of  the 
eternal  life,  in  God  and  man,  as  love. 

But  it  is  an  inveterate  misconception  which  re- 
gards him  solely  as  the  exponent  of  love.  Equally 
he  reveals  himself  as  one  whose  mind  is  dominated 
by  the  sense  of  truth.  There  are  no  words  more 
onaracteriatic  of  him  than  "true"  iaillhindt,  de- 
noting that  which  both  ideally  and  really  corre- 
spontu  to  the  name  it  bears)  and  "the  truth" 


(a2J!lA«ia.  the  reality  of  things  sub  tpeeU  aOemilatit). 
To  him  Christianity  is  not  only  a  principle  of  ethics, 
or  even  a  way  of  salvation;  it  is  Doth  of  them,  be- 
cause it  is  primarily  the  truth,  the  one  true  dis- 
closure of  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
world.  Thus  it  is  that  his  thought  so  constantly 
develops  itself  by  antithesis.  Each  conception  has 
its  fundamental  opposite:  light,  darkness;  lif^ 
death;  love,  hate;  truth,  falsehood^  the  Father, 
the  worid;  God,  the  devil.  There  is  no  shading, 
no  gradation  in  the  picture.  No  sentence  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  writer  than  this:  "Ye  know 
that  no  lie  is  of  the  truth"  (3  21  m).  But  a^n, 
his  sense  of  these  radical  antagonisms  is  essentially 
moral,  rather  than  intellectual.  It  seems  impos- 
sible that  any  writing  could  display  a  more  impas- 
sioned sense,  than  this  Ep.  does,  of  the  trcmenoous 
imperative  of  righteousness,  a  more  rigorous  intol- 
erance of  all  sin  (3  4;  8  4.8.9.10).  The  absolute 
antagonism  and  incompatibility  between  the  Chri»* 
tian  life  and  sin  of  whatsoever  kind  or  degree  is 
maintained  with  a  vehemence  of  utterance  that 
verges  at  times  upon  the  paradoxical  (8  9;  ft  18). 
So  long  as  the  church  lays  up  this  Ep.  in  its  heart, 
it  can  never  lack  a  moral  tonic  of  wholesome 
severity. 

The  style  ts  closely,  though  perhaps  unconscious- 
ly, molded  upon  the  rleb  model,  and  esp.  upon  the 
parallelistic  forms  of  the  Wisclom  lit. 
4.  SMe  and  One  has  only  to  read  the  Ep.  with  an 
Diction  attentive  ear  to  perceive  that,  though 
using  another  language,  the  writer 
had  in  his  own  ear,  all  the  time,  the  swing  and  ca- 
dences of  Heb  verse.  The  diction  is  inartificial 
and  unadorned.  Not  a  aimil&  not  a  metai^KO' 
(except  the  most  fundamental,  luEe  "walking  in  the 
light")  occurs.  The  limitations  in  the  range  of 
ideas  are  matched  hy  those  of  vocabulary  and  by 
the  unvarying  simplicity  of  syntactical  form.  Yet 
limited  and  austere  as  the  literary  medium  is,  the 
writer  handles  its  resources  often  with  consummate 
skill.  The  crystalline  simplicity  of  the  style  i>er- 
fectly  expresses  the  simple  profundity  of  the  thought. 
Great  spiritual  intuitions  stune  like  stars  in  sen- 
tmcee  of  dear^t  gnomie  terseness.  Historieal 
(1  1)  and  theological  (1  2;  4  2)  statements  are 
made  with  exquisite  precision.  The  frequent 
reiteration  of  nearly  the  same  thoughts  in  nearly  the 
same  language^  though  always  with  variation  and 
enrichment^  gives  a  cumulative  effect  which  ia 
singularly  impressive.  Such  passages  as  3  14-17, 
with  its  calm  challenge  to  the  arrogant  materialism 
oi  the  world— "And  the  worid  paneth  away,  and 
^e  lust  thenot:  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  m  Ood 
abideth  for  ever" — or  the  closing  vs  of  the  Ep.,  with 
their  thrice^peated  triumphant  "we  know"  and 
their  last  word  of  tender,  urgent  admonition,  have 
a  solemn  magnificence  of  effect  which  nothing  but 
such  simplicity  of  language,  carrying  such  weight 
of  thought,  could  produce.  If  it  has  been  true  of 
any  writer  that  "le  style  est  rhomme,"  it  is  true  of 
the  author  of  this  Ep. 

IT.  Piahnde^  Aim.— The  polemical  intention  at 
the  Ep.  has  been  universally  recognised;  but  tiiere 
has  been  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  actual  object. 
By  the  older  commentators,  generally,  this  was 
found  in  the  perilous  state  of  the  church  or  churdiee 
addressed,  which  had  left  their  first  love  and  lapsed 
into  Laodicean  lukewarmness.  But  the  Ep.  gives 
no  sifpi  of  this,  and  it  contains  many  passages  that 
are  inconsistent  with  it  (8  13.14.20.21.27;  4  4; 
6  18-20).  The  danger  which  immediatdy  threat- 
ens the  church  is  from  without,  not  from  within. 
There  is  a  "spirit  of  error"  (4  6)  abroad  in  the  world. 
From  the  church  itself  (3  18),  many  "falaeprophets" 
have  gone  forth  (4  1),  corrupters  of  the  goiq>d, 
veritable  antichiiste  (2  18).  And  it  may  Be  aa- 
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sorted  as  beyond  guestion  that  the  peril  against 
which  the  was  intended  to  arm  the  church  was 
the  qireading  influence  of  some  form  of  Gnosticism. 

The  pretensions  of  Gnosticism  to  a  higher  esoteric 
knowledge  of  Divine  things  seems  to  be  clearly 

referred  to  in  several  passages.  In 
1.  Onosti-  2  4.6.9,  e.g.  one  might  suppose  that 
dm  they  are  almost  verbally  quoted  ("He 

that  saith":  "I  know  Him";  "I 
abide  in  Him";  "I  am  m  the  light").  When  we 
observe,  moreover,  the  prominence  given  through- 
out to  the  idea  of  knowledge  and  Uie  specif  sig- 
nificance of  some  of  these  passages,  the  conviction 
grows  that  the  writer's  purpose  is  not  only  to  refute 
the  false,  but  to  exhibit  apostolic  Christianity^  be- 
lieved a,nd  lived,  as  the  true  Gnosis — the  Divine 
reality  of  which  Gnosticism  was  but  a  fantastic 
earicature.  The  confidence  he  has  concerning  his 
readeiB  is  tiiat  they  "know  him  who  is  from  the  be- 
nnning,"  that  they  "know  the  Father"  (2  13). 
"Every  one  that  loveth  is  begotten  of  God,  and 
knowethGod"  (4  7);  and  the  final  note  upon  which 
the  £p.  closes  is:  "We  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we 
are  in  him  that  is  true"  (6  20).  The  knowledge  of 
ike  ultimate  Reality,  the  Being  who  ia  the  eternal 
life,  is  for  Christian  and  Gnostic  alike  the  goal  of 
eviration. 

But  it  is  agunst  two  closely  related  developments 
oS  gnostic  tendency,  a  docetio  view  of  the  incama^ ' 
Uon,  and  an  antinomian  view  of  morals,  that  the  Ep. 
is  specifically  directed.  Both  of  these  sprang  nat- 
urally from  the  dualism  which  was  the  fundamental 
and  formative  principle  of  Gnosticism  in  all  its 
many  forms.  Accordmg  to  the  dualiatio  conception 
of  ezistenoe,  the  moru  schism  of  which  we  are 
ocoiscioua  in  eiroraience  is  original,  eternal,  inherrat 
in  the  nature  of  bein^.  There  are  two  independent 
and  Bnt^;onistic  principles  of  being  from  which 
severally  come  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  that 
exist.  The  source  and  the  seat  of  evil  were  found 
in  the  material  element,  in  the  body  with  its  senses 
and  appetites,  and  in  its  sensuous  earthly  environ- 
ment; and  it  was  held  inconceivable  that  the  Di- 
vine nature  should  have  immediate  contact  with  the 
material  ride  of  existence,  or  influence  upon  it. 

To  Bueh  a  view  of  the  universe  Christianity  Could 
be  adjusted  only  by  a  docetic  interpretation  of  the 

Person  of  Christ.  A  real  incarnation 
S.  Docotiam  was  imthinkable.   The  Divine  could 

enter  into  no  actual  union  with  a  cor- 
poreal orguiism.  The  human  nature  of  Christ 
and  the  incid^ts  of  His  earthly  career  were  more 
or  lees  an  illusion.  And  it  is  with  this  docetic  sub- 
version of  the  truth  of  the  incarnation  that  the 
"antidirists"  are  specially  identified  (2  22.23;  4  2.3), 
and  against  it  that  St.  John  directs  with  whole- 
hearted fervor  his  central  thesis — Ihe  comply,  per- 
manent, pa-sonal  iderUiJUxUion  of  the  hittotieeU  Jeeu* 
with  the  Divim  Being  iMo  is  Ihe  Word  of  Life  (1  1), 
the  Christ  (4  2)  and  the  Son  of  God  (6  fi) :  ^' Jesus  is 
the  Christ  come  in  the  flesh."  In  Jn  0  6  there  is  a 
still  more  d^ite  reference  to  the  special  form  which 
goostic  Christology  assumed  in  the  teaching  of 
Cmnthus  and  his  school.  According  to  Irenaeus 
(Ath.  Hoar.,  i.26,  1)  this  Cerinthus,  who  was  St. 
John's  prime  antagonist  in  Eohesus,  taught  that 
Jeaus  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished from  other  men  only  by  superiority  in 
justice,  prudence  and  wisdom;  that  at  His  baptism 
the  heavenly  Christ  descended  upon  Him  in  the 
form  of  a  dove;  that  on  the  eve  of  His  Passion,  the 
Christ  again  left  Jesus,  so  that  Jesua  died  and  rose 
again,  but  the  Christ,  being  spiritual,  did  not  suffer. 
That  is  to  say,  that,  m  the  language  of  the  Ep.,  the 
Cfari«t  "came  by  water,"  but  not.  as  St.  John 
strenuously  aflirms,  "by  water  ana  blood  .... 
not  with  the  watcv  only,  but  with  the  water  and 


with  the  blood"  (S  0).  He  vbo  was  baptized  of 
John  in  Jordan,  and  He  whose  life-blood  was  shed 
on  Calvary^  is  the  same  Jesus  and  the  same  Christ, 
the  same  8on  of  God  eternally. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  dualistic  interpre* 
tation  of  existence  is  that  sin,  in  the  Christian  mean- 
ing of  sin,  dis^pears.  It  is  no  longer 
S.  Anti-  a  moral  opposition  (anomia),  in  uie 
lUHBianisin  human  pwsonidity,  to  good;  it  is  a 
physical  principle  inherent  in  all  non- 
spiritual  being.  Not  the  soul,  but  the  flesh  is  its 
organ;  and  redemption  consiFto,  not  in  the  renew^ 
of  the  moral  nature,  but  in  its  emancipation  from 
the  flesh.  Thus  it  is  no  mere  general  contin^ncy, 
but  a  d^nite  tendency  that  is  contemplated  m  the 
repeated  warning:  "If  we  sav  that  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourwlves,  and  the  truUi  is  not  in  us. 
....  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make 
him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us"  (1  8.10). 

With  the  nobler  and  more  earnest  spirits  the  prao* 
tical  corollary  of  this  irreconcilable  dualism  in 
human  nature  was  the  ascetic  life;  but  to  others 
the  same  principle  readily  suggested  an  opposite 
method  of  achieving  the  soul's  deliverance  from  the 
yoke  of  the  material — an  attitude  of  moral  indiffer- 
«ice  toward  the  deeds  of  the  body.  Let  the  duality 
of  nature  be  boldly  reduced  to  practice.  Let  body 
and  spirit  be  redutied  as  eeparate  entities,  each 
obeying  its  own  laws  and  acting  according  to  its 
own  nature,  without  mutual  mterference;  the 
spiritual  nature  could  not  be  involved  in,  nor  affected 
by,  the  deeds  of  the  flesh.  Vehement  opposition 
to  this  deadly  doctrine  is  prominent  in  the  Ep.— 
in  such  utterances  as  "Sin  is  lawlessness"  (8  4) 
and  its  converse  "AD  unrighteousness  is  sin"  (fi  17), 
but  e^.  in  Uie  strinffent  empharis  laid  upon  actual 
conduct,  "doing"  righteousness  or  "doing"  sin. 
The  false  spiritualism  which  regards  the  ccmt«iipl»' 
tion  of  heavenly  things  as  of  far  8U[>erior  importance 
to  the  requirements  of  commonplace  morahty  is 
sternly  reprobated:  "Little  children,  let  no  man 
lead  you  astray:  he  that  doelh  righteousness  is 
righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous"  (8  7);  and  the 
converse  application  of  the  same  doctrine,  that  Ihe 
mere  "doing"  of  sin  is  of  little  or  no  moment  to  the 
"spiritual"  man.  is  met  with  the  trenchant  declarar 
tion.  "He  that  doeth  sin  is  of  the  devQ"  (8  8) .  The . 
whole  passage  (2  29 — 8  10)  presuppoees,  as  familiar 
to  its  readers,  a  doctrine  of  moral  indifferentimi 
according  to  which  the  status  of  the  spiritual  man  is 
not  to  be  tested  by  the  commonplace  facts  of  moral 
conduct.  It  is  only  as  a  passbnate  contradiction 
of  this  hateful  tenet  that  the  paradoxioal  language  of 
8  6.9  and  0  18  can  be  understood.  -  ' 

To  the  same  polemical  neoeasity  is  due  the  umque< 
ly  reiterated  emphasis  which  the  Ep.  lays  upon 
brotherly  love,  and  the  almost  fierce  tone  m  w  hich 
the  new  commandment  is  promulgated.  To  the 
Gnostic,  knowledge  was  the  sum  of  attainmoit. 
"They  give  no  heed  to  love,"  says  Ignatius,  "caring 
not  mr  the  widow,  the  orphan  or  the  afflicted, 
neither  for  those  who  are  in  bonds  nor  for  those 
who  are  released  frotd  bondi^  nrither  for  the  hungry 
nor  the  thirsty."  That  a  religion  which  banished 
or  D^ected  love  should  call  itself  Christian  or 
claim  affinity  with  Christianity  excites  St.  John's 
hottest  indignation;  against  it  he  lifts  up  his  su- 
preme truth,  God  is  love,  with  its  immediate  oons^ 
quence  that  to  be  without  love  is  to  be  without 
capacity  for  knowing  God  (4  7.8).  The  assumption 
of  a  lofty  mystical  piety  apart  from  dutiful  conduct 
in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  is  ruthlessly  under^ 
lined  as  the  vaunt  of  a  self-deoeiver  (4  20);  and 
the  crucial  test  by  Which  we  may  assure  our  self- 
accusing  hearts  that  we  are  "of  the  truth"  is  love 
"not  in  word,  neither  with  the  tongue;  but  in  deed 
and  truth"  (8  18). 
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The  question  is  raised  whether  the  polemic  of  the 
Ep.  is  directed  against  the  same  persona  throughout 
or  whether  in  its  two  branches,  the  Christol(^cal 
and  the  ethical,  it  has  different  obiecta  of  attack. 
The  latter  view  is  maintained  on  the  ground  tjiat 
no  charge  of  libertine  teachii^  or  oonduct  is  brought 
against  the  "antichrists,"  and  there  is  no  proof 
t£at  doeetism  in  Asia  Minor  lay  open  to  such  a 
charge.  But  the  other  view  has  greater  probability. 
The  £p.  suggests  nothing  else  than  that  the  same 
spirit  of  error  which  is  assailing  the  faith  of  the 
cnurch  (4  6)  is  also  a  peril  to  the  moral  integrity 
of  its  life  (3  7).  Ana  if  there  is  no  proof  that 
doeetism  in  Asia  Minor  was  also  antinomian,  there 
is  no  proof  that  it  was  not.  The  prob^ility  is  that 
it  was.  Doeetism  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
flesh  were  both  natural  fruits  of  the  dualistio  theory 
oflife. 

The  name  which  unvarying  tradition  associates 
with  the  Ep^  as  St.  John's  chief  antagonist  in 
Ephesus,  is  that  of  Cerinthus.  Un- 
4.  Cerlnthtis  fortunately  the  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  Cerinthus  and  his 
teaching  are  fragmimtary  and  confused,  and  those 
of  his  character,  though  unambiguous,  come  only 
from  his  oi>ponentB.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  held 
a  docetio  view  of  the  incarnation,  and,  acocmling  to 
the  only  accounts  we  possess,  his  character  was  that 
of  a  voluptuary.  So  far  as  they  go,  the  historical 
data  harmonize  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Ep.  itself  in  giving  the  impression  that  the  different 
toKlendes  it  combats  are  such  as  would  be  naturally 
evolved  in  the  thought  and  practice  of  those  wlu> 
held,  as  Cirinthus  did,  that  the  matoial  creation, 
and  even  the  moral  law,  had  its  origin,  not  in  the 
Supreme  Qod,  but  in  an  inferior  power. 

lU.  Stracturm  and  Summary. — In  the  judgment 
of  many  critics,  the  Ep.  possesses  nothing  that  can 
be  called  an  articulate  structure  of  thought,  its 
aphoristic  method  admitting  of  no  logical  (wvelop- 
ment;  and  this  estimate  has  a  large  measure  of 
support  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  NT  writing  regard- 
ing tlie^laa  of  which  there  has  been  greater  variety 
of  opimon.  ^  The  present  writer  believes,  neverthe- 
less,  that  it  is  erroneous,  and  that,  in  its  own  unique 
way,  the  Ep.  is  a  finely  articulated  composition. 
The  word  that  best  describes  the  autlior's  mode  of 
thinking  is  "spiral."  The  course  of  thought  does 
not  move  from  point  to  point  in  a  straight  une.  It 
is  like  a  winding  staircase — always  levoivii^  around 
the  same  center,  always  recurring  to  the  same  topics, 
but  at  a  higher  levd. 

Carefully  following  the  topical  order,  one  finds, 
e.g.,  a  paragnv)h  (S  3-6)  insisting  upon  i>racticai 
righteousness  as  a  guaranty  of  the  Christian  life; 
then  one  finds  this  treated  a  second  time  in  2  29 — 
3  10a;  and  yet  again  in  6  3  and  B  18.  Similarly, 
we  find  a  para^aph  on  the  necessity  of  love  in  3 
7-11,  and  again  m  8  10&-20,andyetagainin4  7-13, 
and  also  in  4  17 — S  2.  So  also,  a  paragnqdi  oon- 
ceming  the  necessity  of  holding  the  true  belief  in 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God  in  S  18-28,  in  4  1-6,  and 
the  same  subject  recurring  in  4  13-16  and  6  4-12. 
And  we  shall  observe  that  everywhere  these  indis- 
pensable characteristics  of  the  Christian  life  are 
applied  as  tests^  that  in  effect  the  Ep.  is  an  ap- 
paratus of  testa,  its  definite  object  being  to  furnish 
its  readers  with  the  necessary  criteria  by  which  they 
may  sift  the  false  from  the  true,  and  satisfy  them- 
selves of  their  being  "begottra  of  God."  "These 
thii^  have  I  written  unto  ^u,  lliat  ye  may 
know  that  ye  have  eternal  life"  (6  13).  These 
fundamental  tests  of  the  Christian  life — doing  right- 
eousness, loving  one  another,  believing  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  come  in  the  flesh — are  the  connecting 
themes  that  bind  together  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Ep.  Thus  if  we  divide  ^e  Ep,  into  3  main 


1.  The 


S.  First 

Cycle, 

l:6-2;38 


sections,  the  first  ending  at  S  28,  the  second  at  4  6, 
the  result  is  that  in  the  first  and  second  of  these  aeo- 
tions  we  find  precUdy  the  name  topUm  coming  in 
precudy  the  tame  order;  while  in  the  third  section 
(4  7 — ft  21),  though  the  sequence  is  somewhat 
diffraent,  the  thought-material  is  exactly  the  same. 
The  leading  themes,  the  tests  of  righteousness,  love, 
and  belief,  are  all  present;  and  th^  alone  are 
present.  There  is,  therefore,  a  natural  division  of 
the  Ep.  into  these  three  main  sections,  or,  as  they 
mi^t  be  descriptively  called,  "cycles,  in  each  of 
which  the  same  fundamental  themes  appear.  On 
this  basis  we  shall  now  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its 
structure  and  summary  of  its  contents. 

The  writer  announces  the  source  of  the  Chrtetiui  reve- 
lation— the  historical  nwnlfestatioD  of  the  eternal  Dl< 
viae  life  in  Jesus  Christ — and  declares 
himself  a  personal  witness  of  the  facts  In 
which  this  manUestatloQ  has  been  given. 
Here,  at  the  outset,  he  hobts  the  flag 
under  which  he  fights.  The  inc&matlon 
Is  not  seeming  or  temporary,  but  real. 
That  which  was  from  the  beginning —  the  eternal 
life,  which  was  with  the  Father" — la  Identical  with 
"  that  which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and  our  hands 
handled." 

T\t  ChriitianUfi.a»t*Uowhip  u-ilA  (iod  (\ra!t!nff  intht 
Lifkl]  ittltd  bf/  riyhitoiuiiM*,  leve  and  beh-cj. — The  bMdsof 
the  whole  seGUDa  ja  thu  &aDDiinceniMlt: 
"<3od  1b  light,  andinhEqilsnsditrknesaat 
Bll"  (ver  5J.  Wbftt  Ckid  I*  at  once  deter' 
mines  the  condition  ot  feOowsblp  with 
Him;  andtbla,  tboreforp.UseEfortb:  ftrst. 
negfttivoly  <1  BJ:  "  Ef  wo  s&y  that  wehare 
fellowship  with  &jni  and  w»ik  In  chei  darkni.ws";  then. 

light. "   \vh^fc,         ^itjt^  J^^r^^Bpf^^^i^^^ 

CO  walk  In  dBEftuMfT  lltifluitim  tl  ^^mi^  what 
follows. 

(»]  Pant«raph  A,  1  »^  6  [VUkinB  In  the  Tight teMed 
by  rlghti^uBDess] :  First.  mootuesriDn  of  ala  (1  %—%  3). 
thnn  In  Rctiial  obedience  (0  3-d).  The  first  fact  upon 
whirh  Che  Ught  of  God  Impinges  In  bumaa  life  Is  sla: 
s.nil  ih&nrsttodt  of  walking \a  thu  light  iri  th«  recognition 
and  confuHiiikm  of  this  fart,  Sucbi  confession  Is  the  first 
et<!p  Info  frlLifWshlj)  ivltli  i_iod,  liwaLise  it  brings  ua  under 
tha  dcAnaiiiK  power  oi  Lha  bliHJcl  of  Jwua,  SoD 
(L  ~;.  Rod  maboH  H|b  lnt«rce«slon  available  forxis  (2  1). 
But  tbio  \\K\it  noli  onir  reveals  aln:  Its  greater  (uncUon 
\a  tor(.'«'(>aIduty:  and  to  walk  In  thellahtldt<ike«pOod'a 
■^min&ndniiiDU  (fl  3),  K!«  Word  iS  bi,  and  to  walk 
even  as  Clvist  wdked  {S  6]. 

(b)  ^nwr^B.S  T-l7jwalklns  In  the  Lteht  tested 
br  love):  U)  ForitlTVlr:  Ttw  old-new  cqauundment 
<3  7-ii>.  IffrB^la  Am  owirnanrfnwnl  irtikai  jh 
becauHtammarK^ttienadeiB  qftliBBp.tKKBawlrarBt 
acqualntaaoe  wnb  thenuUmeota  at  OhrlMusCr  S  7); 
but  also "vmw"  beckuse  ever  fresh  and  Uvlu  to  thoaa 
who  have fellowi^p  with  Chrlstto  Ui^tntQUgbkwtdchla 
Dt>w  vblulaB  ttft  th«m  {I  80 .  On  the  ooatra^,  "He  Uiat 
■aJth  ha  uTd  the  light  and  hatetk  hti  bro»Kr.  fa  In  the 
darkness"  (9  Oj.  The  anUthwU  Is  than  ruMited  with 
vui&iiuii  and  ancfcliineiu  ot  thooAt  (va  I0.ii).  crhen 
follows  a  pareatheUcal  address  to  the  readma  fvs  12-14). 
This  being  treated  aa  a  parantbesls.  the  unity  of  tbia 
paragraph  at  once  becomes  apparent.) 

(II)  Negatively:  If  walking  In  the  Ught  haa  Its  guar- 
anty In  loving  one's  "brother,"  It  is  tested  no  leas  by 
not  loving  "th'ewortd."    One  cannot  at  the  same  time 

Eartldpate  In  the  life  of  Ood  and  In  a  moral  life  which 
I  governed  by  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  ot  the  eyes, 
and  the  vain-glory  ot  the  world. 

(e)  Paragraph  0.%  18-28  (walking  in  the  light 
tested  by  belief):  The  light  of  Ood  not  only  reveals 
aln  and  duty,  the  children  ot  Ood  (our  "brother")  and 
"the  world'*  In  their  true  character:  It  also  reveals 
Jesus  In  HU  true  character,  as  the  Christ,  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  Ood.  And  all  that  calls  Itself  ChrfsUanlty  Is  to 
be  tested  by  Its  reception  or  rejection  ot  that  truth. 
In  this  paragraph  light  and  darkness  are  not  eipresaly 
referred  to;  but  the  continuity  of  thou^t  with  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  Is  unmistakable.  Throughout  this 
first  division  of  the  Ep.  the  point  ot  view  la  that  of 
fellowship  with  Ood,  through  receiving  and  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  tight  which  His  self-revelation  sheds  upon  all 
things  in  tne  spiritual  realm.  Unreal  Christianity  la 
every  form  Is  comprehensively  a  "  lie."  It  may  be  the 
antlnomlan  "lie"  ot  himwhosayshe  haanosin  d  8)  yet 
la  Indilterent  to  keeping  Ood's  commandments  (9  4),  the 
lie  of  lovelessness  (S  9} .  or  the  He  of  Antlchriat,  irtio, 
claiming  spiritual  enlightenment,  yet  denfea  that  Jeaua 
IstheChrlst  (S  22). 

Ditin*  ionahip  tttUd  by  righteoutntMt,  lot*  and  bMtf. 
— The  first  main  divirion  of  the  Ep.  began  with  the 
aasertlon  of  what  Ood  la  aa  selt>reveaUiig — light.  He 
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becomea  to  ua  the  llgbt  In  which  wa  behold  our  bId, 
our  duty,  our  brother,  the  world.  Jesus  the  Christ;  una 
only  la  acknowledging  and  loyally  acting 
S.  Sftcand  out  the  txuth  thiu  revealed  can  we  have 
r„^\2^  (eUowahlp  with  God.  This  second  division, 
-'Sr*  Am  on  the  otner  hand,  begins  with  the  aaser- 
S  :89— 4»     tion  of  what  the  Dtrlne  nature  Is  Id  Itrclf. 

and  Uience  deduces  the  essential  char* 
acteriatlcs  of  those  who  are  "  begotten  of  God." 

(a)  Paragraph  A,  S  29 — 8  10a  (Divine  sonshlp  tested 
by  righteoumess) :  Ttiis  test  is  inevitable.  "If  ye 
know  that  he  is  rlghteoufl,  ye  know  that  every  one  auo 
that  doeth  rtghteouaness  u  begotten  of  him"  (S  29). 
But  this  new  Idea. "  begotten  of  Ood."  arreste  (or  a  time 
its  orderly  development.  The  writer  is  carried  away 
by  wonder  and  thanluslving  at  the  thought  that  sinful 
man  should  be  lirougbt  into  such  a  relation  as  this  to  God. 
"Behold  what  manner  of  lovel"  he  ezclalma.  This 
leads  lilm  to  contemplate,  further,  the  present  conceal- 
ment of  the  glory  of  God  ■  children,  and  the  apiendor 
of  Its  future  manuestatioo  (3  1.3),  Then  the  mtmgbt 
tliat  thefulUloientof  thts  hope  1b  nece^P&rilrcnndilionod 
by  preeent  endeavor  after  mural  llki  ni^ss  to  Cliflflt  (ver 
8)  Mds  b»':^k  to  tbo  main  themi?,  tiiub  thv  lire  of  Divine 
sonshlp  is  by  nece^lty  at  n'atiira  ou*:-  nf  ahnoliita  antngo- 
nlsm  to  all  sin.  ThJs  inx-fwiRy  Ea  enhlbltod  (1!  In  tiie 
light  of  the  moral  authoricy  of  G<.id — «Iti  Is  IkwIwibsh 
(veri);  (2)  Jn  the  Ught  ol  Chris!  b  charaCHT.  in  whldh 
there  is  no  sin.  and  of  the  purpose  uf  JLh  aiianion,  wlilrti 
Is  to  take  away  ein  (vs  E-7i;  l^li  in  Mm  hulit  of  llie 
diabolic orleiA  of  Ein  fvor  Si-  (4nii  iLf  Unlit  of  the  npiJ- 
ti^tten  qu&ltty  or  th^  Clii-liirun  lii«  tvL>r  th,  Finally, 
in  this  1b  diirlari'tl  tu  he  lUv.  manlJ't'>it  dlfltLnctlon  be- 
tween the  Cblldroa  of  Oud  the  childrca  of  tbu  d.evU 
(ver  10). 

m  Paragraph  B,  8  10b-24a  (Dtvlne  sonshlp  terted  by 
tore):  Thtoteafc  ia  Inevitable  (vfl  106.11).  Thetbouaht 
k  then  developed  pictorially  Instead  of  dialecticaDy. 
Cain  ia  the  prototrpe  of  hate  (ver  12).  Cain's  spirit  It 
leproducedln  the  world  (ver  13).  Lore  Is  the  aign  of 
havlns  passed  from  death  Into  life  (ver  14a);  the  ab* 
aence  of  It,  the  aIgn  of  abiding  In  deadi  (vs  I4b.l5). 
In  glorioua  oontraak  to  tiie  tfnlster  figure  of  Cain,  who 
aacnOcea  hla  brotlier*a  life  to  his  morbid  self-love.  Is  the 
bnire  of  Christ,  who  aacrlflced  HU  own  life  in  love  to  ua 
Hw  brethren  (ver  16a);  whence  the  inevitable  inference 
Uiat  our  life,  if  one  with  His.  muat  obey  the  aame  law 
(ver  IM).  Genuine  love  eoiulBta  not  in  words,  but  In 
deeda  (va  17.18):  and  from  the  evidence  of  auch  love 
altMie  can  we  rightly  poaseas  confidence  toward  Ood 
(va  19.20)  in  prayer  (ver  22).  Then  follows  recapitu- 
lation (va  28.a4M.  oomblniiuc.  tuder  the  categon'  of 
"commudment,'*  lOve  and  dso  belief  on  Hit  Son  Jeaua 
OhrlBt.   ThuB  ft  traoiritloa  ia  made  to  Paragraph  O. 

(c)  PHBgraph  O,  S  24fr— 4  6  (DMne  aoDBhlp  teated 
by  bc^):  Tbla  teat  ia  tnevftable  (8  24&).  "  We  know 
that  he  ftUdeth  In  ua.  by  the  Spirit  which  he  gave  ua": 
and  the  Spirit  "which  ne  gave  ua"  la  the  Spirit  that 
"confeaaetn  that  Jeaua  Christ  i»  come  In  the  flesh" 
(4  2).  On  tbo  eontntrr,  tho  SiMt  that  confesseth  not 
Jaaoa  li  the  agMt  of  Anttehriattver  3).  Then  foUowa 
a  (diaracterliatlon  of  tboae  who  receive  the  true  and  of 
those  who  receive  the  false  teaching  (va  4-6). 

ClM«r  eorrttation  of  riahUoiunM.  I«M  end  bMtf. — 
b  tilia  doidDg  part,  tho  Ep.  rlsea  tolta  loftleat  helgbta; 

t)ut  the  logical  analvala  of  it  ia  more  dlfll- 
4.  TUrd  cult.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
aectlona  dmUiig  reveotlvsir  wltli  lore  and 

5:S1  (qj'SacnoiT  I.  4  7 — 5  8a,  on  love. — 

?«)  Paragraph  A,  4  7-12:  This  paragraph 
eeply  than  before  ttie  u*t  of  love.  Love 
ladlspeas&tilr.  b<^m1t3e  Ood  Isiove  {V8  7.8).  The  proof 
thati  Cod  is  lovi.'  \<i  ihe  nii-ir-ioaof  Christ  (verO);  which 
it  iiao  the<  attHijlui^e  n^viii^*  i<m  of  what  love,  truly  so 
<'iklled.'[H  <ver  ID).  BiM  t  oveof  CkKllmpoaeauponua 
4^11  uncwcapablc  QblJp:ii.i  ^^n  to  [ove  one  another  (ver  11); 
dud  only  from  th<;  fnlrilnmiL  of  this  can  we  obtain  the 
asHuraiir'f"  t  har.  "  (  iml.  itlilflct.ti  to  us"  (ver  12). 

rur[ik;rLM)h  U.  4  1^  Hi:  This  paragraph  strives 
to  ,i|iriw  ttK-  iiiiJiT  r.  laiinti  tu  tween  Onriatian  belief  and 
<'?irL-ri!in  Ui\i\  TIh'  ir  ii^  l'Ft^Uet  Is  Indispensable  as  a 
iLircuiivnr  t  'brisiiau  life.  Iihicauae  tlie  Spirit  of  God  IB 
lt«  author  (yer  l^rl.  TUo  true  belief  Is  that  "Jesus  Is 
the  Son  of  God"  (va  14.15).  In  tbia  la  found  the  vital 
ground  of  Ohriatlaji  love  (ver  16).  _ 

(lU)  Paragraph  0,  4  17—8  Sa:  Here  the  subject  la 
the  effect,  motlvea  aiuf  manlfeetatlooa  of  brotherly  love. 
Tiie  effect  ia  confidence  toward  Ood  (va  17.18):  the  mo- 
Uves:  (1)  God'a  love  to  ua  (ver  19);  (2)  that  the  only 
poHible  response  to  this  is  to  love  our  brother  (ver  20) ; 
(3)  that  this  Is  Christ's  commandment  (ver  21) :  (4)  that 
It  la  the  natural  Instinct  of  spiritual  Idnshlp  (9  1)- 
But  true  love  la  inseparable  from  righteousnesB.  We 
truly  love  the  children  of  God  only  when  we  love  God. 
and  we  love  God  only  when  we  keep  Hla  conunand- 
menta  (vs  2.3a). 


grievous"  because  It  overcomea  the  world  (va  3b.4). 
Tbea  followa  a  restatement  qt  the  oooteata  of  the  true 


belief,  specially  directed  against  the  Cerinthlan  hereay 
(va  S.d) ;  then  an  ezpoalUon  of  the  "  witness  '*  upon  which 
thia  belief  reata  (Ta7-10);  then  a  reiterated  declaration 
of  Its  being  the  teat  and  guaranty  of  poaaeaalnc  eternal 
life  (va  11.12). 

(11)  Paragraph  B,  5  13-21:  Thla  cloalng  paragraph 
Beta  forth  the  great  triumphant  oertalntiea  of^ Christian 
belief:  its  certainty  of  eternal  life  (ver  IS),  and  of  pre* 
vailing  in  prayer  (vs  14.15).  Then  the  writer  guards 
himseu  by  citing  an  Inatance  in'  which  auch  certainty 
Ib  unattainable — prayer  for  those  that  sin  unto  death— 
and  reminds  his  readers  that  all  unrlghteouBness,  Uiough 
not  sin  unto  death,  la  aln  (vs  16.17).  He  then  reaumea 
the  great  certainties  of  ChrlBtlan  belief:  the  certainty 
that  the  Christian  life  stands  always  and  everywhere 
for  righteousness,  absolute  antagonism  to  all  stn  (ver  18) : 
the  cert^nty  of  the  moral  gulf  between  It  and  the  life 
of  the  world  (ver  19) ;  Its  certainty  of  Itself,  of  the  facts 
on  which  It  rests,  and  the  supernatural  power  which  has 
given  perception  of  these  facta  (ver  20).  With  an 
abrupt,  affectionate  call  to  those  who  know  the  true  Ood 
to  beware  of  yielding  their  trust  and  dependence  to 
"Idols,"  the  Sp.  ends. 

iV.  Canonieity  and  Aathonh^. — ^As  to  the 
rec^tion  of  the  £p.  in  the  churchi  it  is  needless  to 
cite  any  later  witneas  than  Eus^ius 
1.  Ttidl-  (c325),  who  classea  it  among  the  books 
tional  View  (fumoloffoumena)  wboae  canonical  rank 
was  undisputed.  It  ia  quoted  by 
Dionymus,  bishop  of  Alexandiia  (247-to),  by  the 
Muratorian  Canon,  Cyprian,  Origen,  Tertiulian, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Irenaeus.  Papias  (who 
is  described  by  Irenaeus  as  a  "hearer  of  John  and  a 
companion  of  Polycarp")  is  stated  by  Eusebiua  to 
have  "used  some  testimonies  from  John's  former 
ep.";  and  Polvcarp's  Ep.  to  the  Philippiana  (o  116) 
oontaina  an  aunost  verbal  reproduction  of  1  Jn  4 
3.  Reminiscences  of  it  are  traced  in  AtfaenagoraB 
(c  180),  the  Ep.  to  Diognetus,  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas, 
more  fiistinctly  in  Justin  (Dud.  123)  and  in  the 
Didaehe;  but  it  ia  possible  that  the  earliest  of  these 
indicate  the  currency  of  Jobannine  expresaions  in 
certain  Christian  circles  rather  than  acquaintance 
with  the  Ep.  itself.  The  evidence,  however,  is 
indisputable  that  tiiis  Ep.,  one  of  the  Uteet  the 
NT  books,  took  immediatdy  and  permanently  an 
unchallenged  position  as  a  wnting  of  inspired  author- 
ity. It  is  no  material  qualification  of  this  state* 
ment  to  add  that,  in  common  with  the  other  Jo- 
bannine writings,  it  was  rejected,  for  dogmatic 
reasotu,  by  Marcion  and  the  so-called  Alogi;  and 
that,  like  all  ttie  catholic  epp.,  it  was  unknown  to 
the  Canon  of  the  ancient  Syrian  church,  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  "abrogated"  by  Theodore 
(bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  393-428  AD). 

The  Tsrdlct  of  tradition  la  equally  onaidmous  that 
ttw  Fourth  Goapel  and  the  First  Ep.  are  both  the  legacy 

of  the  apostle  John  in  his  old  age  to  the 
&.  Critical  church.  All  the  Fathers  already  men- 
™  "™  tioned  aa  quoting  the  Ep.  (excepting  Poly- 
Viowa  carp,  but  Including  Irenaeus)  quote  It  aa 

the  work  of  St.  John;  and,  until  the  end 
of  the  16th  cent.,  tills  opinion  waa  held  aa  unquestion- 
able. The  first  of  modem  scholars  to  <diallenge  It  was 
Joseph  Scallger  (1540-1600) ,  who  rejected  the  entire  trio 
of  Johannlne  Epp.  aa  unapoatoltc;  and  In  later  Umea  a 
dual  authorship  of  the  Gospel  and  the  First  Bp.  has  been 
maintained  by  Baur.  H.  J.  Holtimann,  Pfielderer,  von 
Sod  en,  and  wien:  although  on  this  particular  point 
other  adherents  of  the  critical  achooL  like  JUllcher, 
Wrede  and  Wemle,  accept  the  traditional  view. 

Thus  two  questions  are  raised:  first,  what  light 
does  the  Ep.  shed  upon  the  personality  of  its  own 

author?  And  second,  whether  or  not 
3.  btenud  the  Gospel  and  the  E^.  are  from  the 
BridesGe     same  hand.  Now.  while  the  Ep. 

furnishes  no  clue  by  which  we  can 
id^tify  the  writer,  it  enables  us  very  fiistinctly  to 
class  him.  His  relation  to  his  readers,  as  we  nave 
seen,  ia  vntimaie.  The  absence  of  explicit  reference 
to  either  writer  or  readers  only  shows  how  intimate 
it  was.  For  the  writer  to  declare  his  identity  was 
superfluous.  Thought,  language,  tone— all  were 
too  familiar  to  be  nustakoi.  The  Ep.  bore  its 
author'a  ngnature  in  every  line.  His  position 
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toward  his  readers  was,  moreover,  ouihoritaHtie.  As 
has  already  been  said^  the  natural  interpretatbn  of 
1  2.3  is  that  the  relation  between  them  was  that  of 
teacher  and  tau^t.  (By  this  fact  we  may  account 
for  the  enigmatic  brevity  of  such  a  passage  as  that 
on  the  "three  witnesses."  The  writer  intended 
only  to  recall  fullex  oral  expoeitioDS  fonnerly  given 
of  the  same  topics.)  The  writer  »  at  any  xate  a 
peram  of  so  distiiKtive  emineao0  and  recognised 
authority  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the 
readers  either  who  he  is  or  by  what  circumstances 
he  is  oompelled  now  to  addrrae  them  throush  the 
medium  of  writing;  their  knowledge  of  both  facts  is 
taken  for  granted.  And  all  this  agrees  with  the 
traditional  account  of  St.  John's  relation  to  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
1st  cent. 

Further,  the  writer  eUums  to  be  one  of  the  oripnal 
witnesses  of  the  facts  ^  the  incainate  life:  "That 
which  was  from  the  beginning,  that  which  we  have 
heard,  that  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  that 
which  we  bdield,  and  our  hands  handled,  concerning 
the  Word  of  life  (and  the  life  was  manifested,  and 
we  have  seen,  and  bear  witness,  and  declare  unto 
TOu  the  life,  the  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the 
Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us);  that  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  vou  also, 
that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  U8"^(l  1-3). 
To  understand  uie  "Word  of  life  here  as  the  gospel 
(Westcott,  Rothe,  Haupt)  seems  to  the  present 
writer  fruiklv  impossible:  and  not  less  so  the 
theories  by  wnich  the  words  "what  we  have  heard, 
what  we  have  seen  with  our  eyee"  etc,  are  regarded 
as  utterances  of  the  "faith-mvbticism"  or  the  "col- 
lective testimony^'  of  ib»  eanV  ehureh.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ima^ne  words  more  studiousljr  adapted  to 
oonvey  the  impression  that  the  writer  is  one  of  the 
original,  first-hand  witnesses  of  Christ's  life  and  res- 
urrection ("that  what  we  beheld,  and  our  hands 
handled";  cf  Lk  M  30).  At  furthest,  the  use  of 
such  language  is  otherwise  compatible  with  v«w:ity 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  writer  was  recofr- 
msM  b^  the  ehureh  as  so  closely  identified  with 
the  origmal  witnesses  that  he  oovud  speak  of  iheix 
testimony  as  virtually  bis  own.  Bu^  ^art  from 
the  presumption  that  he  cannot  have  bem  one  of 
the  actual  disciples  of  Jesus,  there  is  really  nothing 
to  be  said  for  this  supposition.  So  far  as  the  in  temal 
evidence  is  oonoemed,  the  ancient  and  unbroken 
tradition  which  assigns  it  to  the  apostle  John  must 
be  rqjarded  as  holding  the  field,  unless,  indeed,  the 
traditional  authorship  is  disproved  by  argumenta 
of  the  most  convincing  kind.  Whetber  mo  argu- 
ments brought  against  the  apostolic  authorship  of 
^e  Johannme  writings  as  a  whole  possess  this 
character  is  too  large  a  question  to  be  inveatigated 
here.  Yet  the  kemd  of  it  hes  in  small  compass. 
It  is  whether  room  can  be  found  within  the  let  cent, 
for  so  advanced  a  stage  of  theological  development 
as  is  reached  in  the  Jonannine  writings,  and  whether 
this  development  can  be  conceivably  attributed  to 
one  of  Our  Lord's  ori^nal  disciples.  To  neither 
ot  tiiese  questions,  as  it  ^pears  to  the  present  writer, 
is  a  dogmatically  native  answer  warranted.  It 
within  a  period  comparatively  so  brief.  Christian 
thought  had  already  passed  tuough  the  earlier  and 
later  Pauline  developmraits.  and  through  such  a 
development  as  we  find  in  the  £p.  to  the  He,  there 
is  no  obvious  reason  why  it  may  not  have  attained 
to  t^e  Johannine,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  last 
survivor  of  the  apostles.  Nor,  when  we  consider 
the  nature  of  the  intellectual  influences,  within  and 
without  the  church,  by  which  the  apostle  John  was 
surrounded,  if,  as  tradition  says,  he  lived  on  to  a 
green  old  age  in  Ephesus,  is  there  anjr  obvbus 
reason  why  he  may  not  have  bem  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  that  devuopment. 


V.  RahHonMhip  to  tkm  Fomtk  Gomi:— The 
further  question  remains  as  to  the  internal  evidence 

the  Ep.  supplies  r^atding  its  rdation 
1.  Common  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Prima  facie, 
Character-  the  case  for  identity  of  authorship  is 
isdca  overwhelmingly   strong.     The  two 

writina  are  equally  saturated  with 
that  spiritual  and  theok^cal  atmosplme;  they  are 
equally  characterised  1^  that  type  of  thwight 
which  we  call  Johannine  and  wiam  presents  an 
interpretation  of  Christianity  not  less  original  and 
distinctive  than  Paulinism.  Both  exhibit  the  same 
mental  and  moral  habit  of  viewing  every  subject 
with  an  eye  that  stedfastiy  beholds  radicaJ  antago- 
nisms and  is  blind  to  approximations.  There  is  in 
both  the  same  strongly  Heb  style  of  oomposition; 
the  same  devebpment  of  ideas  by  paralmimi  or 
antitheffls;  the  same  repetitim  ol  keywords  like 
"batten  of  God,"  "abiding,"  "kee[ung  his  com- 
mandments" ;  the  same  monotonous  simplicity  in 
the  oonstiiiction  of  sentences,  with  avoidance  of 
relative  clauses  and  singular  parsimony  in  the  use 
of  connecting  particles;  the  same  ^parently  tauto- 
logical habit  of  resuming  consideration  of  a  subject 
from  a  slightly  diffmnt  point  of  view;  the  same 
restricted  range  of  vocabulary,  which,  mweover,  is 
identicsl  to  an  extent  unpanuleled  in  two  indqwnd- 
ent  writings. 

The  evidence  for  these  statements  caoaot  bepr^ 
sen  ted  here  in  full;  but  tiie  following  are  some  or  the 

words  and  phrases  diaract^istio  of 
ft.  Coind-  both  and  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
dences  of  NT— the  Word,  joy  fulfilled,  to  see 
VocabuUuy  (or  behold)  and  butf  witness,  to  do 

the  truth,  to  have  ain,  Paraclete,  to  keep 
the  word  (of  God  or  Quist),  to  abide  (in  God  or 
in  Christ),  the  true  light,  new  commandment,  littie 
children  (teknia),  children  (patdto),  to  abide  for 
ever,  begotten  of  God,  to  punfy  one's  self,  to  do  sin^ 
to  take  away  sins,  works  of  the  devil,  to  pass  from 
death  into  life,  murderer,  to  lay  down  one's  life,  to 
be  of  the  truth,  to  give  oommandment,  to  hear 
(••to  hear  wprovingly),  no  man  hath  bdwld  God 
at  any  time*  Imowing  and  believing,  Saviour  of  ths 
worid,  water  and  Uood,  to  ovaoome  the  worid,  to 
receive  witness,  to  ^ve  eternal  life,  to  have  etenial 
life  (in  present  eoise),  to  believe  in  the  name. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  terms  common  to  both, 
which  are  found  very  rarely  elsewhere  in  the  NT: 
Beginning  (—past  eternity),  to  be  manifested  (9  t 
in  each),  to  bear  witness  (6 1  in  the  Ep.,  33 1  in  the 
Gospelj  once  only  in  Mt,  once  in  Lk,  not  at  all  ixk 
MkT,  light  (metiqihoricai),  walk  (metBuphorical),  to 
lead  astray,  to  know  (God,  Christ,  or  Spirit,  8  t  in 
the  E^.,l(>tin  the  Gospel),  true  laZ^A<TUfa),tooonfefla 
Jesus  (elsewhere  only  in  Rom  10  9),  children  of  God, 
to  destroy  (fUein,  elsewhere  only  in  2  Pet),  the 

Sirit  of  truth,  to  send  {apo^i^einj  of  mission  of 
irist),  only  batten  son,  to  have  the  witness  (els^ 
where  only  in  Apoc),  to  hear  (—to  answer  prayer). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  divergences  of  vocabulary 
are  not  more  numerous  than  might  be  eq>eoted  in 
two  writings  by  the  same  author  bat 
S.  Diver-  of  different  literary  form.  The  rather 
cences  of  notable  difference  in  the  choice  and 
Vocabulary  use  <d  particles  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that-  dialogue  and  narrative, 
of  which  the  Gospel  is  largely  composed,  are  foreign 
to  the  Ep.  The  discrepancy,  when  closely  exam- 
ined, sometimes  tums,out  to  oe  a  point  of  real  sinu- 
larity.  Thus  the  particle  occurs  neariy  200  t 
in  toe  Gospel,  not  at  all  .in  the  Ep.  But  in  the 
Gospel  it  is  used  only  in  narrative,  no  occurrenoe.of 
it  beina  found,  e.g.  m  chs  14-10. 

Of  the  won^  and  phrases  contuned  in  the  Ep.^ 
but  not  in  the  Ooroel,  the  great  majority  are  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  tiiat  they  are  used  in  oon- 
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nection  with  topics  which  are  not  de^lt  with  in  Ihe 
Go6pel.  Apart  from  these,  the  following  may  be 
noted,  the  moat  important  being  italicized:  Word 
ti  fi/e,  fellowediip,  to  confeas  tint  (nowhere  else  in 
the  NT),  to  deanse  from  tin,  vropUiation  (hilatTndt, 
nowhere  else  in  the  NT),  pafectod  or  perfect  love, 
latt  hour,  Antichrist,  anointing,  to  gioe  of  the  tpirU, 
to  have  (Father,  Son)  boldness  (Godward),  Pa- 
routia,  Uaeleatnett,  teed  (of  God),  come  in  the  flesh, 
God  is  love,  Day  cf  Judgment,  belief  (platit),  to 
make  God  a  liar,  understanding.  As  regards  style 
and  diction,  therefore,  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  two  independrot  literary  productionB  having 
a  more  intimate  affinity.  The  rdstioa  between 
them  in  this  tespect  is  far  closer  than  that  between 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Third  Gospel,  or 
even  any  two  of  St.  Paul's  Epp.,  except  those  to  the 
Eph  and  the  Col. 

AiKumenta  for  a  dual  authorship  are  based 
ehie^  on  certain  theoloeical  emphasis  and  develop- 
ments in  the  Ep.,  whic^  are  absent 
4.  Aisn-  from  the  Goepd;  and  invariablT  these 
mentt  arguments  have  been  pressed  with 
•ninst  complete  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the 
Imity  of  one  writing  purports,  at  least,  to  be  a 
Atttfaorahip  Gospel,  the  other,  an  utterance  of  the 
writer  in  propria  pertona.  Itj  for 
example,  it  is  urged  that  the  words  "He  is  faithful 
and  righteous  to  foi^pve  us  our  sins"  have  a  more 
Pauline  ring  than  any  utterance  of  the  Fourth 
Goapd,  or  that  tiie  oonoeptions  in  the  Ep.  of  pro- 
pitiation, intocession,  ana  cleansing,  are  presented 
m  a  more  eiqiiUcit  and  technical  form  than  in  the 
Goqid,  it  is  a  fair  reply  to  ask,  Why  not?  Is  it  to 
be  accepted  as  a  canon  of  criticism  that  the  writer 
of  that  Goq>el  must  necessarily  have  put  all  his  own 
theological  egressions  into  the  mout^  of  Him  whose 
teaching  he  jiroposed  to  report?  Much  ia  made 
of  the  ass^ion  that  in  the  matter  of  Uie  last 
things  tlie  Ep.  recedes  from  the  idealism  <rf  the 
Goqiel,  j^adng  itself  more  neariy  in  line  with 
the  truitional  apocalyptic  esdiatology.  Wh««as 
the  Gospel  qieaks  of  Christ's  bodily  d^>arture  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  His  oommg  again  in  the 
l^irit  to  midce  His  permanent  abode  with  His  dis- 
aples  (Jn  16  7),  the  writer  of  the  Ep.  thinks  of  a 
visible  Farousia  as  nigh  at  hand  (S  28);  and  where- 
as the  Gospel  conceives  of  judgment  as  a  present 
q)iritual  fact  (Jn  8  18.19),  the  Ep.  clings  to  ihe 
"popular"  idea  of  a  Judgment  Day.  But  it  ought 
to  be  noted  that  in  the  Ep.,  as  compared  with  the 
Gospel,  the  eschatok^'cal  perspective  is  foreehort- 
cnea.  The  author  writes  under  the  conviction  that 
"the  worid  is  passing  &vay"  and  that  the'  "last 
hour"  of  its  day  has  come  (8  17.18).  And  it  ia  an 
unwarrantable  assumption  that  he  must,  if  he  wrote 
the  Gospel,  have  been  guilty  of  the  manifest 
anachionism  of  importing  tiiis  conviction  into  it 
also.  Apart  from  tnis  the  fundamental  nmilarities 
between  the  eschatology  of  the  Ep.  and  that  of  Uie 
Gospel  are  far  more  striking  thui  the  differmces. 
In  both,  eternal  life  is  conceived  of  as  a  present  and 
not  merely  a  future  possession.  In  both,  C^irist's 
presence  is  an  abiding  realitjr — "Chir  fellowship  is 
with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ" 
(1  3).  If  the  Gospel  speaks  of  the  revelation  of 
Christ  as  brii^ng  present  and  inevitable  "judg- 
ment" into  the  world,  the  Ep.  is  saturated  with  the 
same  thought.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ep. 
Bpeaka  of  a  visible  future  Parousia,  this  is  plainly 
implied  in  Jn  ff  28.20.  If  the  Ep.  makes  a  single 
reference  to  the  Day  of  Judgment  (4  17),  the  Go^l 
has  6  passages  which  speak  of  the  "last  day,"  and 
in  these  the  "last  day"  is  explicitly  the  day  of 
resurrection  (11  24)  and  of  judgment  (12  48).  In 
the  two  writings  different  features  of  the  eecha- 
tokigical  picture  may  be  made  more  or  less  con- 


spicuous; but  there  is  no  such  diversity  as  to  wai^. 
rant  the  hypothesis  of  a  separate  authorship. 
Again,  it  is  ui^ed  ttiat  in  the  Ep.  the  conception  of 
the  Lmob  is  modified  in  the  diieeticm  of  confonni^ 
to  traditional  doetrine.  The  oonoq>tion  of  the 
perscHial,  preexistent  Logos,  who  "in  the  beginniac 
was,"  and 'W  with  God,"  and  "was  GocF(l  1) 
was  new,  it  is  said,  and,  because  of  its  gnostic  tinge, 
suspect:  and  was  therefore  avoided  and  becomes 
in  the  Ep.  the  depersonalized  "Word  of  life"  (1  1). 
But  why  should  the  "Word  of  life"  necessarily 
signify  anything  less  personal  than  the  phraseology 
of  the  Gospel?  The  phraseology  in  both  cases  is 
exactly  adapted  to  its  purpose.  In  the  Gospd,  "m 
the  beginning  was  the  Word  ....  and  the  Word 
became  flesh  is  rieht,  because  it  sums  up  the  con- 
tents of  the  Goe^,  announces  its  subject,  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Incarnate  Logos.  In  the  Ep.,  the  "Wonl 
of  life"  is  right,  because  the  theme  is  to  be  the  life, 
not  as  to  its  historical  manifestation  in  Jesus,  but 
as  to  its  essential  characteristics,  whether  in  God 
or  in  man. 

Other  arguments  of  a  similar  kind  which  have 
been  put  forward  need  not  be  considered.   On  the 

whole,  it  seems  elear  that,  while  there 
6.  Gondii-  are  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Ep. 
non  differences  ot  emphasis,  perqiective 

and  point  of  view,  these  cannot  be 
held  as  at  all  counterbalancing,  on  the  question  of 
authorship,  the  unique  similarity  of  the  two  writings 
in  style  and  vocabulaiy  and  in  the  whole  matter 
and  manner  of  thought^  toother  with  the  teati- 
moi^  of  a  traditicm  whieh  u  anoientt  unanimous 
and  unbroken. 

Bflgardhii  tiie  question  of  priority  as  between  the 
two  writlncs,  the  onlv  certainty  !■  that  the  Bp.  presup- 
posea  lu  readers  Kcqualntance  with  the 
S.  AnMttlAn  <Mfr*<ane«  of  tba  Ooqiel  (othenrtN  BUCh 
rjyT^I™  expresaioDS  as  "Word  of  life."  "new 
oi  rTioniy  commandmeat"  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible); but  that  does  not  imply  its 
postwiority  to  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  la  litentfy 
form.  By  Ughtfoot  and  others  It  ii  aupposed  to  have 
been  written  stmultaoeoiidy  -with  the  Ooapei.  and  dis- 
patched klong  with  It  aa  a  coTerlng  letter  to  Its  <HiglD»l 
raaden.  In  new,  however,  of  Uie  Independence  and  flnt- 
rate  Importance  of  tiie  Ep..  It  la  difficult  to  think  of  It  as 
bavlnB  originated  In  thia  way;  and  by  the  majority  of 
scholars  it  la  regarded  as  later  than  the  Oonel  and  sep- 
arated from  It  by  an  appredatde  Interval.  That  It  waa 
written  with  a  "mediating"  purpoae  (Pflelderer).  to 
"popularlH"  t^e  ideas  of  fitie  Gospel  (wefzaHcker),  or 
to  correct  and  tone  down  what  in  it  was  obnoxious  to 
the  feeling  of  the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add 
certain  links  of  connection  (such  aa  propitiation.  Para- 
clete, Parouala)  with  the  traditional  tyoe  of  doctrine,  or 
to  emphaaize  these  where  they  existed  (Holtsmann),  is  a 
ttietwy  which  rests  on  an  extremely  aender  baafa;  tin 
theory  that  Ik  waa  written  as  a  protest  against  gnosUo 
appropriation  of  Uie  Fourth  Gospel  Itself  uaudwr)  has 
no  tangible  basis  at  aU. 

That  there  was  an  appreciable  tnteiral  between  the 
two  writings  is  probable  eoough.  Ooostlo  tendencies 
have  meanwhile  hardened  Into  more  deOnlte  form. 
Many  false  prophets  have  gone  out  Into  tiw  worid. 
The  "antlcbriata"  have  declared  thenmdves.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  evangelist  to  loeua  the  rays  of  hla 
Ooqml  upon  Uie  malignant  growth  which  Is  acutely 
endangering  the  Ufe  of  the  cfanrdi. 

LiT»ATUBB. — Commentaries  are  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent. The  most  Important  are  those  by  Calvin, 
LUcke,  Ebrard,  Haupt  (of  fine  Instght  but  grfevoua 
verbosity),  Huttaer  (specially  valuable  for  Its  conapectus 
of  all  earlier  exegesta) .  Westoott  (a  magasine  of  materials 
for  the  student  of  the  Ep.),  Alexander  (In  the  Sp^aktr't 
Comm.).  Rothe  (original,  beautiful,  profound),  B.  Welaa. 
R.  J.  uoltzmann,  Plummer  (In  Cambridg*  Or  NT — 
scholarly  and  very  serviceable);  Brooke  (in  /C(7.  excel- 
lent). Among  the  numerous  exposttiona  of  the  Ep.  are 
those  by  Neander,  Candlish.  Maurice.  Alexander  (.Ex. 

gi>titor'a  BibU),  Watson.  J.  M.  Gibbon  (Bttrnal  Life). 
Indlay  (Fellowthip  in  iht  Lift  Sltrnal),  Law  (Th»  r««(« 
9/ Lift — combined  exposlUoa  and  commentarr):  among 
books  on  Introduction,  those  by  Weiss,  Bleek.  Hilgenfeld, 
Holtsmann,  Jflllcber,  Zahn,  Balmon.  Oloag,  Peake:  and, 
among  books  of  other  kinda,  the  relevant  aections  In  Bey- 
•chlag,  NT  Thtologji;  Pflelderer,  VrekritUnihum;  Har^ 
nack,  Qetehiehf  der  altekriitl.  LiUeraiur;  Farrar,  Bart]/ 
Daifi  of  Chritlianity;  McOlffert,  Himtory  «/  ChriManUii 
in  tk*  ApoaMic  Ao»;  Btevena,  JvAsmiuim  Tktotaty  ana 
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Theology  of  th§  NT;  articles  by  Sklmond  In  HDB;  hy 
Schmledel  In  BB.  mad  by  H&rlng  In  Theolot/iiekt  Ab- 
kandtungen,  Carl  ton  WeitiSeker  ....  gew\dmtt.  In 
Germul,  the  fullest  Investigation  of  the  relationship  of 
the  Bp.  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  will  be  found  In  a  aeries 
of  arts,  tty  H.  J.  Holtamann  In  the  Jahrbaehtr  far  pro- 
loilantitekt  TAMfom*  (1882-83) ;  In  English,  In  Brooke's 
c<Hnm.,  In  Im/w,  TeaiM  of  Lif;  880-63.  See  also  Drum- 
mond,  Charaetar  ani  imtkorukip  of  th&  Fourth  GMpvJ. 
ch  111. 

The  Second  and  Third  Epistlks 

It  is  not  Burprising  that  .these  brief  and  fugitive 
Epp.  Bie  among  the  NT  writings  which  have  had 
the  hardest  strupgle  for  canonical  reo- 
1.  Canon-  ognition.  One  is  probably,  the  other 
idt;  and  c^tainly,  a  private  letter;  and  neither 
Anttianlii^  the  same  reason  nor  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  their  oirculaticm  existed, 
as  in  tiie  esse  of  church  letters.  The  2d  Ep.  con- 
tains little  that  is  distinctive;  the  3d  Ep.  ia  occupied 
with  a  vexatious  episode  in  the  internal  history  of  a 
single  congregation.  Both  are  written  by  a  person 
who  designates  himself  simply  as  "the  iTwbyter"; 
and  the  names  of  the  person  (or  church)  to  which 
the  one  is  addressed  and  of  the  church  with  whose 
affwrs  Uie  other  is  ooncemed  are  alike  unknown. 
Hie  fact,  tlker^ore,  that,  in  spite  of  such  obstacles, 
these  letters  did  become  widely  known  and  event- 
ualhr  attained  to  canonical  rank  is  proof  of  a  gen- 
eral conviction  of  the  soimdness  oi  the  tradition 
which  assigned  them  to  the  apostle  John. 

Like  all  the  catholic  epp.,  ^ey  were  unknown 
to  th^  early  Syrian  church;  when  1  Jo,  1  Pet  and 
Jas  were  received  into  its  Canon,  they  were  still 
excluded,  nor  are  they  found  even  in  printed  edi- 
tions of  the  Syr  NT  till  1630.  They  were  not 
acknowledged  by  the  school  of  Antioch.  Jerome 
distinKuishes  their  authorship  from  that  of  the  1st 
Ep.  Th^  are  classed  among  ^e  disputed  books 
by  Eusebius,  who  indicates  that  it  was  questioned 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  evangelist  or  'jpossi- 
bly  to  another  of  the  same  name  as  he."  Origen 
remarks  that  "not  all  affirm  them  to  be  grauine"; 
and,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.,  the  effort 
to  introduce  them  in  the  Latin  church  met  with 
oimMition  in  Africa  (Zahn). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  reoognitaon  of  their 
Johannine  authorship  at  an  eariy  date,  in  Gaul 
(Irenaeua):  Rome  (Muratorian  Canon,  where, 
however,  toe  reading  is  corrupt,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  their  authorship  is  ascribed  or  denied  to 
the  apostle  John);  Alexandria  (Clement,  who  is 
reputed  by  Eusebius  to  have  commented  upon 
them,  and  who  in  his  extant  works  speaks  of  John's 
"larger  epistle,"  implyin|(  the  existence  of  one  or 
more  minor  ^p.):  Afnca  (O^risn  reports  that 
2  Jn  was  wpealed  to  at  the  Synod  <rf  Carthage, 
266  AD).  Dionysius,  Origen's  disciple  and  suc- 
cessor, speaks  of  John's  calling  himself  in  them 
"the  Presbyter."  Eusebius,  though  conscientiously 
placinjj  them  among  the  aniiiegomena,  elsewhere 
writes  m  a  way  which  indicates  that  he  himself  did 
not  share  the  doubt  of  their  authenticity. 

The  internal  evidence  confirms  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  early  church  regarding  these  letters. 
Quite  evidently  the  2d  £p.  must  have  beai  written 
by  the  author  of  the  1st,  or  was  an  arrant  and 
apparmtljr  purposeless  piece  of  plagiarism.  The 
3d  Ep.  is  inevitably  associated  with  the  2d  by  the 
supoBcription,  "the  Presbyter,"  and  by  other 
links  of  thought  and  phraseology. 

The  mention  of  this  title  opens  up  a  wide  ques* 
tion.  The  famous  extract  from  Papiaa  (Euseb., 
HE,  III,  30)  vouches  for  the  existence, 
S.  The  among  those  who  were  or  had  been  his 
Pmhytn  contemporaries,  of  a  certain  "Presby- 
ter" John  (see  John,  Gospel  or,  II, 
6).  Jerome,  moreover,  speaks  of  the  two  smaller 
Epp.  aSf  in  contrast  with  the  Ist,  ascribed  to  the 


Presbyter  (Z>e  Vir.  Ilhutr.,  ix):  Eus^iua  indinea 
to  ascribe  to  him  the  Book  of  Rev:  and  modem 
critics,  like  Weizsficker  and  Hamack,  nave  improved 
upon  the  hint  byfinding  in  this  shadowy  peraonags 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Goroel.  Into  this  far- 
reaehine  oontroverqy,  we  cannot  here  enter.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  whether,  in  the  eonfusedur 
written  passage  ref«Ted  to,  Pi^ias  resUy  intends 
to  distinguish  J>etween  John  the  Apostle  and  John 
the  Pre^yter  is  a  point  still  in  ddsate:  and  that 
Eusebius  \Evangdica  Denumttr<itio,  III,  5)  does  not 

Xd  the  title  "Presbyter"  as  inapplicable  to  St. 
,  but  observes  that  m  his  Epp.  he  "either  makes 
no  mention  of  himself  or  calls  himself  presbyter, 
nowhoe  apostle  or  enngelist."  Dionysius,  too, 
renuurks  that  "in  tite  2d  and  8d  Epp.  ascribed  to 
him,  he  writes  anonymously,  as  the  Pftsbjrter." 
These  Fathers,  both  exceptionally  learned  men  and 
presumably  well  acquainted  with  primitive  usage, 
saw  nothmg  anomalous,  although  they  did  see 
something  characteristic,  in  the  fact,  or  supposed 
fact,  that  an  apostle  should  designate  himself  by 
the  lowlier  and  vaguer  title.  In  the  very  sentence 
from  Papias  alrea^  refored  to,  the  i^ostles  are 
called  "presbyters";  not  to  say  that  in  the  NT  it- 
self we  have  an  instance  of  an  MXtsUe's  so  styling 
himself  (1  Pet  6  1). 

To  sum  up,  it  is  evident  that  no  one  desiring 
falsely  to  secure  apostolic  prestige  for  his  produo- 
tions  Would  have  written  under  so  indistinctive  a 
tide;  also,  that  these  brief  and  very  occasional 
lettos  oould  nevw  have  won  their  way  to  general 
recognition  and  canonical  rank  imless  through 
gennal  conviction  of  their  Johannine  authorship— 
the  vety  history  of  these  Epp.  proving  that  the 
early  church  did  not  arrive  at  a  decision  upon  such 
matters  without  satisfying  itself  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  tradition  upon  which  a  claim  to  canon- 
icity  was  founded;  finally,  the  internal  evidence 
testifies  to  an  authorship  identical  with  that  of  the 
1st  Ep.,  so  that  the  evidence  cited  r^arding  thia 
is  available  also  for  those.  These  letters,  along  with 
St.  Paul's  to  Philemon,  are  the  only  extant  remains 
of  a  private  apostolic  oorreniondenee  whidi  must 
have  mcluded  many  such,  and  for  tiiis  reason,  apart 
from  their  intrinsic  worth,  possess  an  interest, 
material  and  biographical,  peculiar  to  thonselves. 
We  proceed  to  consider  the  two  Epp.  separately, 
and  since  an  interesting  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  2d  is  that  refmed  to  in  ver  9  of  the  3d, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  revetae  the  OMKmieal  wder 
ia  dealing  with  them. 

The  Third  fpuffe.— This  btkf  note  gives  a 
imiquely  authentic  and  intimate  dunpse  on  some 
aspects  of  church  life  as  it  existed  in  Aua  Minor 
(this  may  be  taken  as  cotain)  somewhere  about  the 
end  of  the  1st  cent.  It  concmis  a  certain  episode 
in  the  history  of  one  of  the  churches  under  the 
writer's  supervision^  and  inddratally  fuinishee 
character«ketches  of  two  of  its  members,  the  large- 
hearted  and  hospitable  Gaius,  to  whom  it  is  written 
(and  whom  it  is  merdy  fanciful  to  identify  with 
any  other  Gaius  moitioned  in  the  NT),  and  the 
loquacious,  overbearing  Diotrephes;  also  of  the 
faithful  Demetrius,  by  whose  hand  probably  the 
letter  is  sent.  The  story  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Ep.  seems  to  be  as  follows.  A  band  of 
itinerant  teachers  had  been  sent  out,  by  the  Pres- 
byter's authority,  no  doubt,  and  furnished  by  him 
with  letters  of  commendation  to  the  various  chivches, 
and  among  others  to  that  of  which  Gaius  and 
Diotrephes  were  monbers.  Diotrephes,  however, 
whether  through  jealousy  for  the  rights  oi  the  local 
community  or  for  some  pcmonal  reason,  not  only 
declined  to  receive  the  itinerant  teachras,  but 
exerted  his  authority  to  impose  the  same  course  of 
action  upon  the  church  as  a  whole,  even  to  the 
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length  of  threatening  with  exoommunicaticni  (ver 
10)  those  who  took  a  differmt  view  of  their  duty. 
Gaiua  alone  had  not  been  intimidated,  but  had  wel- 
comed to  his  home  the  repulsed  and  disheartened 
teachers,  who  when  they  returned  (to  Ephesus, 
probably)  had  testified  to  the  church  of  his  cour- 
ageous and  latve-hearted  behavior  (ver  6).  A  2d 
time,  apparently,  the  teachers  are  now  sent  forth 
(ver  6),  with  Demetrius  as  their  leader,  who  brings 
this  letter  to  Gains,  commending  his  past  oonduet 
(ver  6)  and  encouraging  him  to  persevere  in  it 
(ver  6) .  The  Presbyter  fulds  that  he  has  disjMttched 
a  letter  to  the  church  also  (ver  0) :  but  evidently 
he  has  little  hope  that  it  will  be  effectual  in  over- 
coming the  headstrong  opposition  of  Diotrephes: 
for  he  promises  that  he  will  speedily  pay  a  personal 
visit  to_  the  church,  when  he  will  depose  Diotreii^es 
from  his  pride  of  place  and  bring  him  to  account  for 
his  scornful  ''pmting"  and  overbearing  conduct 
(ver  10).  So  nur  as  appears,  the  cause  ct  frictwm 
was  purely  personal  or  administrative.  There  is 
no  hmt  or  heretical  tendency  in  Diotrephes  and  his 
party.  Pride  of  place  is  bis  sin,  an  iidlated  sense 
of  his  own  importance  and  a  violent  jealousy  for 
what  he  reearaed  as  his  own  prerogative,  which  no 
doubt  he  ioMutified  with  the  autfmomy  of  the  local 
church. 

The  Second  ZptsfZs.— Hie  letter  is  addressed  to 
"dw  elect  ladv*»  (better,  to  "the  lady  Electa"). 
Its  bmethrougnout  is  peculiarly  affectionate;  there 
is  a  warmer  rush  of  emotion,  esp.  in  the  opening 
verses,  than  is  characteristic  of  St.  John's  usual 
reserve.  But  in  these  verses  the  keynote  of  the 
Ep.  is  struck — truth.  The  writer  testifies  his  love 
for  his  oorrespondent  and  her  children  "in  truth": 
this  love  is  shared  by  all  who  "know  the  truth'' 
(ver  1),  and  it  is  "for  the  truth's  sake  which  abideth 
in  us,  and  it  shall  be  with  us  for  evo^  (ver  2). 
What  follows  (vs  4-0)  is  in  effect  an  ^itome  of  the 
1st  Ep.  After  declaring  his  joy  at  finding  certain 
of  her  children  "walking  in  truth,"  he  proceeds  to 
expound,  (^uite  in  the  style  of  the  1st  Ep.,  what 
"walking  in  truth"  is.  It  is  to  love  one  another 
(ver  5;  cf  1  Jn  S  7-11);  but  this  love  is  mani- 
fested in  keeping  God's  commandments  (ver  Qa; 
cf  1  Jn  6  2.3);  and  no  less  in  stedfast  adherence 
to  the  nenuine  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  (cf  1  Jn  8 
23).  "For  many  deceivers  are  gone  forth  into  the 
woHd,  even  they  that  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ 
oometh  in  the  flesh"  (ver7;  cf  I  Jn  4  1-3).  Then 
follows  an  exhortation  to  stedfastneas  (ver  8),  and 
a  warning  that  whoever  in  the  name  of  progress 
departs  from  this  teaching  "hath  not  God,"  while 
be  who  abides  in  it  "hath  ooth  the  Father  and  the 
Son''  (ver  0;  of  1  Jn  S  23.24).  This  leads  up  to 
the  immediately  practical  point,  a  warning  to  ex- 
tend no  hospitality  and  show  no  friendliness  to  the 
false  teachers  (vs  10.11);  and  the  Ep.  closes  with 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  and  joyful  meeting  "face  to 
face"  of  the  writer  and  his  correspondent,  to  whom 
he  conveys  greetings  from  the  children  of  her  "elect 
sister." 

Whether  the  "dect  lady,**  or  "lady  Electa"  of 
his  lettw  is  a  real  person  or  the  personification  of 
a  church  is  a  point  which  has  been  debated  from 
ancient  times  and  is  still  unsolved.  The  solution 
has  been  found,  it  is  true,  if  we  can  accept  the 
hypothesis  (put  forvard  by  Zahn  and  Schiniedel 
and  adopted  by  Findlay)  that  this  is  the  letter 
refored  to  in  S  Jn  ver  9.  It  is  urged  on  behalf  of 
this  supposition  that  the  two  Epp.  are  curiously 
identical  in  phraseology.  In  both  the  writer  b^ins 
by  describioK  his  oorrespondent  as  one  whom  "I 
lave  in  truth  ;  in  both  he  uses  a  distinctive  phrase 
(eehdrin  Uan),  2  Jn  ver  4,  "I  rejoice  greatly,"  not 
found  dsewho^  in  the  NT  to  declare  his  joy  at 
finding  "thy  [my]  chiklren  walking  in  the  truth"; 


and  in  boUi  he  concludes  by  saying  that  he  hu 
"many  things  to  write,"  but  that,  looking  forward 
to  an  early  interview  "face  to  face,"  he  will  not 
commit  these  further  thoughts  to  "paper  and  ink." 
It  is  argued  that  "none  but  a  chancery  clerk  could 
have  clung  so  closely  to  his  epistolary  formulae" 
in  two  private  letters  written  at  different  periods. 
But  the  force  of  this  ai^umoit  largely  vanishes 
when  we  look  at  the  formulae  in  question.  If  a 
modem  writer  may  oonclude  hundreds  of  friendly 
letters  by  subscribing  himself  "y^urs  sincerely,"  or 
something  equivalent  why  may  not  the  Presbyter 
have  oommenced  these  two  and  many  similar  letters 
by  assuring  his  correspondents  that  he  sincerely 
loved  them?  And  again,  one  in  his  official  pusition 
must  often  have  had  occasion  to  say  that  he  hoped 
soon  to  pay  a  personal  visit,  in  view  of  which,  writing 
at  greater  length  was  unnecessary.  Even  if  the 
likeness  in  phraseok>gy  makes  it  probable  that  the 
two  letters  were  written  simultaneously,  this  by 
no  means  proves  that  the  one  was  written  to  Gaius, 
the  otbec  to  the  church  of  which  Gaius  and  Dio- 
trephes were  members.  Zahn  calculates  that  2  Jn 
would  occupy  32  lines,  and  3  Jn  not  quite  31  lines 
of  ancient  writing,  and  infers  that  the  author  used 
two  pages  of  papyrus  of  the  same  size  for  both 
letters;  but  why  we  are  to  identifv  2  Jn  with  the 
letter  maitionea  in  8  Jn  because  Doth  happen  to 
fill  the  same  size  of  note  paper  is  not  quite  dear. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  in  the  wav  of 
this  attractive  hypothesis  are  too  substantial  to 
be  set  aside.  The  two  Epp.  belong  to  entirdy 
different  situations.  Both  deal  with  Uie  subject 
of  hospitality:  but  the  one  forbids  hospitality  to 
the  wrong  kind  of  guests,  and  says  nothing  about  the 
right  kind,  the  other  enjoins  hospitality  to  the  right 
kind  and  si^  noUiii^  ^lout  the  wrong  kind.  In 
the  one  the  writer  shows  himself  alarmed  about  the 

Spread  of  heresy,  in  the  othoy  about  the  insubor* 
ination  of  a  sdi-important  omcial.  Is  it  ooncav- 
able  that  the  Presbyter  should  send  at  the  same  time 
a  letter  to  Gains  in  which  he  promises  that  he 
will  q>eedily  come  with  a  rod  for  Diotrephes  (who 
had  carried  the  church  along  with  him),  and  another 
to  the  church  in  which  that  recalcitrant  pwson  was 
the  leading  a|urit,  in  which  he  eroreeHs  the  hope 
that  when  he  comes  and  speaks  face  to  face  their 
"joy  may  be  made  full" — a  letter,  moreover,  in 
which  the  real  point  at  issue  is  not  once  touched 
upon?   Such  a  procedure  is  scarcely  imaginable. 

We  are  still  left,  then,  with  the  question  What 
kind  of  entity,  church  or  individual,  is  oititled  "the 
lady  Electa"?  (See  Elect  Lady,  where  reasons  are 
civen  for  preferring  this  tr.)  The  addrMs  of  tibe 
letter  is  eatainly  much  more  suggestive  of  an  ind^ 
vidual  than  of  a  church.  ASta  all  that  has  been 
so  persuasively  argued,  notably  by  Dr.  Findlay 
(.Feuouxhip  in  the  Life  Eternal,  ch  iii),  from  the 
symbolizing  of  the  church  as  the  Bride  of  Christy 
it  remains  very  hard  for  the  present  writer  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  superscription  of  a  letter  and  with- 
out any  hint  of  symbolism,  anyone  could  address 
a  particular  Christian  community  as  "the  elect 
la^"  or  the  "lady  elect."  On  ^e  other  hand,  the 
difficulties  urged  against  the  personal  interpretation 
are  not  so  srave  as  sometimes  represented.  The 
statement,  ''I  have  found  certain  of  thy  children 
walking  in  truth,"  does  not  imply  that  others  of 
them  were  not  doing  so,  but  emphasizes  what  had 
come  under  the  writer's  personal  observation. 
Nor  can  we  pronounce  the  elevated  and  didactic 
love  of  the  letter  more  suitable  to  a  church  than 
to  an  individual  wiUwut  taking  into  account  Hue 
chwacter,  position  and  mutual  rations  of  the 
correspomlents.  The  person  (if  it  was  a  person) 
addressed  was  evidoitly  a  Christian  matron  of  high 
social  standing— one  al^  in  a  speoial  degree  to 
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diipenM  hoepitality,  and  of  iride  influenoe,  one 
beloved  of  "all  them  that  know  the  truth,"  whose 
words  would  be  listened  to  and  whose  example 
would  be  imitated.  And,  in  view  of  the  ominous 
spreading  of  the  leaven  of  Antichrist,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  the  Preabyter  should  write 
to  such  a  person  in  such  a  strain.  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  m  anything  esp.  odd  in  the  fact  of  the 
children  of  a  private  funily  saidins  their  reroects 
to  their  aunt  through  the  apostle  John  (Findlay). 
If  he  was  intimate  with  that  family^  and  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  at  the  time  of  wntmg,  it  appears 
a  natural  thing  for  them  to  have  done.  Possibly 
Dr.  Harris'  "exploded"  "prehistorie  oountess  of 
Huntington"  is  not  so  far  asteay  as  a  modem  equiva* 
lent  of  the  lady  Electa. 

LtTiBATQBi. — On  tbe  2d  and  8d  Bpp.  aee  Oomms.: 
LOcke,  Huther.  Ebrard,  Holtemann.  Baumnuten. 
Wettcott,  Plumnur,  Bennett,  Brooke:  Bzpontlons: 
Ftndlar.  ftltowtkip  in  th»  Lift  Ettrnat;  B.  Cox.  TKt 
Pritatt  LMtr»  of  St.  PoiU  and  St.  John;  J.  M.  Gibbon. 
Th»  Bttrnal  Lift. 

R.  Law 

JOHIT,  GOSPEL  OF: 

I.  Imtbodcctokt 
1.  Scope  of  Ooapel 

3.  State  of  Opinion  m  to  Date  of  Appearance,  etc 

BxnBNAL  EviDBMCB  VOB  T8B  FOUBTB  OoirBL 

1.  At  End  of  3d  Cent. 

2.  Irenuua — Tbeophilui 
8.  Middle  of  2d  Gent. 

4.  Ignatlut,  etc 

5.  John  tbe  Presbrter 

6.  Summary 

Ohabactbbutic*  or  tbb  Oobpbl:  Ihtbbhal 

Xtioiincb 

t.  Oenferal  tjlmes  ot  Atwk  und  Utiaux 

3.  tJnwajTBii table  Crictc&l  F'roauppiMniioiUi 
3,  HqbI  Aim  of  Gosmil— HfmiltB 

(Lj  fMation  to  93rnapt1(« 
ulji  Time  Occupl^  ia  the  Oopsl 

(3)  A  TtononiLL  Record 

(4)  RemlnlsoeuoM  oTunSmltaiW 

(0)  B^iidacaqw  muMnnekt 

(6)  Oondiudotw 

PBOaBBtl  AMD  OX'VXI.OI'HT^-T  IN  Tl(t:  flOBPBl. 

L.  Tlie  freae&tatlon  of  Jf^u?  ir^  tin-  i  :|>^|>I<^ 

(1)  AUegtid  AbeencD  of  IX'iulijpjiii-iil  In  ChBT- 
Bcler  of  Jesuyi 

t2>  Allogod '"  Aiii-cjtictTny '"  of  J'.mia 

m  "InconcelvabLtiLy  '  ot  LogoA-Pronntatlon 

2.  Tbe  ljog{)»-Doi:trLrLn  of  lb6  PnUOfUe 

3.  Orawtb  of  FEblLh  and  DHvelapmeat  of  tTnbellef 
(1)  Early  Cunft'fisiuiu  ^ 

LlTIBATDBS 

/.  IiUrodactoty. — ^The  Fourth  Gospel  has  a  form 
peculiar  to  itself,  as  well  as  a  characteristic  style 

and  attitude,  which  marlc  it  as  a  unique 
1.  Scope  documoit  among  the  books  of  the  NT. 
of  GoqMl     (1)  Thwe  is  a  prologue,  oonasting  of 

1  1-18,  of  which  something  will  be 
■aid  later  on.  (2)  There  is  a  series  of  scenes  and 
discourses  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  descriptive  of 
Himself  and  His  work,  and  marking  the  gradual 
devdopment  of  faith  and  unbeli^  in  His  nearers 
and  in  tbe  nation  (1  19—12  60).  (3)  There  is  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  olcning  events  of  the 
Passion  Week — of  His  farewell  interoourse  with  His 
disciples  (chs  1$-17},  of  His  arrest,  trUs,  cruci- 
fixion, death,  and  bunal  (chs  18-19).  (4)  Thereare 
the  resurrection,  and  the  manifestaUons  of  the  risen 
Lord  to  His  disciples  on  the  resurrection  day,  and 
on  another  occasion  eight  days  after  (SO  1-29). 
This  is  followed  by  a  paragraph  which  describes 
the  purpose  of  the  GoQ>el,  and  the  reason  why  it 
was  written  (vs  30.31).  (5)  Finally,  there  is  a  sup- 
plementaiy  dk  (21),  whieh  has  all  the  eharacteriatie 
marks  of  we  Qospel  as  a  whole,  and  which  iwobably, 
therefore,  proceeds  from  the  same  pen  (thus  Light- 
foot,  Meyer,  Alford,  etc;  somCj  as  Zahn,  prefer  to 
take  the  ch  as  tbe  work  of  a  disciple  of  St.  John). 
The  concluding  vs  (24.25)  of  this  ch  read:  "This  is 
the  disciple  that  beareth  witness  of  these  things,  and 


IT. 


wrote  these  things:  and  we  know  that  his  witness  ia 
true.  And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which 
Jesus  did,"  etc.  "We  know  that  his  witness  is  true" 
seems  to  be  a  testimony  on  the  part  of  those  who 
knew  as  to  the  identity  of  the  disciple,  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  witness.  Nor  has  this  earliest  testi- 
mony heea  discredited  by  the  attacks  made  on  it,  and 
the  natural  meaning  has  bem  vindicated  by  manv 
competent  writen.  The  prannt  tense,  ''beareth 
witness,"  indicates  that  the  disciple"  who  wrote  the 
Gospel  was  still  alive  when  the  testimony  was  given. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Jobannine 
literature,  apart  from  the  question  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  these  writings,  there  is  now  a 
2.  State  of  growing  consensus  of  opinion  that  it 
Opinion  as  arose  at  the  end  of  the  let  cent.,  or  at 
to  Sato  of  the  b^inning  of  the  2d.  This  is  held 
Appearance  by  those  who  assign  the  authorship, 
not  to  any  individual  writo*,  but  to  a 
school  at  Ephesus,  who  partly  worked  up  traditional 
material,  and  elaborated  it  mto  the  form  which  the 
Jobannine  writings  now  have:  by  those  also,  as 
Spitta,  who  disint^crate  the  Grospel  into  a  Grund- 
tckrift  and  a  Beameiiung  (cf  hia  D<u  Johanna- 
Evarwdium  ala  Queile  der  Ge»chickte  Jean,  1910). 
Whetho'  the  Gospel  is  looked  on  as  a  oompilatiim 
of  a  school  of  theologians,  or  as  the  outcome  of  an 
editor  who  utilizes  traditional  material,  or  as  the 
final  outcome  of  theological  evolution  of  certain 
Pauline  conceptions,  with  few  exceptions  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Johannine  writings  is  dated  early 
m  the  2d  cent.  One  of  the  most  distinfpiished  of 
these  exceptions  is  Schmiedel;  another  is  the  late 
Professor  I%eiderer.  One  may  respect  Pfleiderer 
in  Uie  region  of  philoeoi^cal  inquii^  but  in  tniti- 
cism  be  is  a  negligible  quantity.  And  the  writings 
of  Schmiedel  on  the  Johannine  question  are  ra^idfy 
passing  into  the  same  cat^ory. 

Thus  the  appearance  of  the  Johannine  writings 
at  the  end  of  tne  Ist  cent,  may  safely  be  accepted 
as  a  sound  historical  conclusion.  Slowly  the  critics 
who  assigned  their  appearance  to  the  middle  of  the 
2d  cent.,  or  later,  have  retraced  their  steps,  and 
assign  the  emer^ce  of  the  Jobannine  writings  to 
the  time  mentioned.  This  does  not,  of  oourse, 
settJe  the  questions  of  the  authorship,  composition 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospel,  wnich  must  be 
detmnined  on  their  merits,  on  the  grounds  of  ex- 
ternal, and  still  more  of  intemalj  evidence,  but  it 
does  clear  tbe  way  for  a  proper  discussion  of  them, 
and  gives  us  a  terminus  which  must  set  a  limit  to  all 
further  speculation  on  matters  of  this  kind. 

II.  ExtmmalBeidmem  far  thm  Fottrth  GoapdL — 
Only  an  outline  of  the  external  evidence  for  the 
Fourth  Goq>el,  which  ooncems  both  date  and 
authorship,  can  be  given  in  this  article.  Fuller 
information  may  be  sought  in  the  Intros  to  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Gospel,  by  Godet,  Westoott, 
Luthardt,  Meyer;  in  Ezra  Abbot's  The  Fourth 
Goepel  and  Its  Authonhip;  in  Zahn's  Intro  to  the 
NT,  III;  in  Sanday's  The  CriticUm  of  the  FowiK 
Goapd;  in  Drummond's  The  Charader  and  AtUhor- 
»hip  tis  the  Fwrth  Gospel.  All  these  and  many 
others  defend  the  Johanoine  authorship.  On  the 
other  side,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  author  of 
Supemaiurcd  Religion,  of  which  many  editions  have 
appeared.  Among  recent  works,  Moffatt's  Intra 
to  the  NT,  and  B.  W.  Bacon's  Fourth  Goepd  in 
Research  and  Debate,  may  be  moitioned  as  dmyinf 
the  Johannine  authorship. 

The  external  evidence  is  as  folknn.  At  tbe  end 
of  the  2d  cent.,  the  Christian  church  was  in  poa* 
session  of  four  Gospels,  which  were 
1.  At  End  used  as  sacred  books,  read  in  churches 
of  2d  Cent,  in  public  worship,  held  in  honor  as 
authoritative,  and  treated  as  part  of 
a  Canon  of  Scripture  (see  Gobpbu).  One  c|  theae 
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wu  the  Fourth  Gospel.  uniTersally  ascribed  to  the 
apostle  John  as  its  author.  We  have  the  evidence 
on  this  point  of  Irenaeus,  of  Tertullian,  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  a  little  later  of  Origen.  Oement  is 
witness  for  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  church  in 
E^ypt  and  its  neighborhood;  Tertullian  for  the 
church  in  Africa;  and  Irenaeus,  who  was  brou^t 
up  in  Asia  MinoTf  was  a  teacher  at  Rome,  and  was 
biabop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  for  tlje  churches  in  these 
lands.  The  belief  was  so  unquestioned,  that  Ire- 
naeus oould  give  reasons  fcnr  it  which  would  of  them- 
selves have  oonvinced  no  one  who  had  not  already 
had  the  conviction  which  the  reasons  were  meant  to 
sustain.  To  discount  the  evidence  of  Irenaeus, 
Tertullian  and  Clement  on  the  ground  of  the  desire 
to  find  apostolie  authorship  for  their  sacred  books, 
is  not  argument  but  mere  asswtion.  There 
have  been  such  a  tendeuoy,  but  in  the  ease  of  the 
four  Gospels  there  is  no  proof  that  there  was  neces- 
sity for  this  at  the  end  of  the  2d  cent.  For  there  is 
evidence  of  the  belief  in  the  apostolic  authorship 
of  two  Gospels  by  apostles,  and  of  two  by  compan- 
ions of  the  wostles,  as  an  existing  fact  in  the 
churches  iong  before  the  end  of  the  2d  cent. 

The  importance  of  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is 
measured  by^  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
inTOlidate  his  witness.  But  these  at- 
8.  frenaeut  tempts  fail  in  the  presence  of  his  his- 
— Tbeophi-  torical  position,  and  of  the  means  at 
Ins  his  command  to  ascertain  the  belief 

of  the  churches.  There  are  many 
links  of  connection  between  Irenaeus  and  the  i^ios- 
tolic  age.  There  is  specially  his  connection  with 
PoWcarp.  He  himsell  describes  that  relationship 
in  his  letter  to  Florinus,  a  fellow-disciple  of  Poly- 
carp, who  had  lapsed  into  Gnosticism,  in  which  he 
says,  "I  remember  the  events  of  that  time  more 
dearly  than  those  of  recent  years.  For  what  boys 
leam,  growing  with  their  mind,  becomes  joined  with 
it:  so  that  I  am  able  to  descnbe  the  very  place  in 
which  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  as  he  discoursed, 
and  ^i"  goings  out  and  comings  in,  and  the  manner 
of  liis  me,  and  his  physical  appearance  and  his  die- 
courses  to  the  people,  and  tne  accounts  which  he 
gave  of  his  intercourse  with  John  and  die  others 
who  had  seen  the  Lord"  (Euseb.,  HE,  Y,  20:  Me- 
Giffert's  tr).  We  cannot  say  what  was  the  age  of 
Irenaeus  at  that  time^  but  he  was  of  sufficient  age 
to  receive  the  impressions  which,  aStet  many  years, 
he  recorded.  Polycarp  was  martyred  in  156  AD, 
and  he  had  been  a  Cluistian  for  86  years  when  he 
was  martyred.  Thus  there  was  only  one  link  be- 
tween Irenaeus  and  the  apostolic  age.  Another  link 
was  constituted  by  his  asBociation  with  Pbthinua. 
hto  predecessor  In  Lyons.  Pothinus  was  a  very  old 
man  when  he  was  martyred,  and  had  in  his  possee- 
abn  the  traditions  of  the  church  of  GauL  Thus, 
Irenaeus,  throu^  these  and  othm,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity oi  knowing  the  belief  of  the  (diurches,  and 
what  he  records  is  not  only  his  own  personal  testi- 
mony, but  the  universal  tradition  of  the  church. 

WiUi  Irenaeus  should  be  adduced  the  apob^ist 
HieophiluB  (o  170),  the  earliest  writer  to  mention 
St.  John  by  name  as  the  author  of  the  Goqpd.  In 
prefacing  a  quotation  from  the  commencement  of 
the  prologue,  he  says,  "This  is  what  we  leam  from 
the  sacred  writings,  and  from  all  men  animated  by 
the  Spirit,  amonprt  whom  John  says"  (Ad  Auiol., 
ii.22).  TheophiluB  is  further  stated  by  Jerome  to 
have  ocnnposed  a  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels 
(D»  ViriM  JUustr.,  25). 

From  Iroiamis  and  Theopbilus  we  ascend  nearer 
to  the  middle  of  the  2d  cent.,  and  here  we  encounter 
the  DiateMoron  of  Tatian,  on  which  much  need 
not  be  said.  The  DicUeMsaron  is  likewise  a  Har^ 
monyof  the  four  Gospels,  and  this  Harmony  dates 
not  Uter  than  170.  It  b^ins  with  the  1st  ver  of 


the  Fourth  Goq>el,  and  ends  with  the  last  ver  of 
the  f^ipendiz  to  the  Gospel.   Tatian  was  a  pupil 

of  Justin  Martyr,  and  that  fact  alone 
8.  Middle  rendov  it  probable  that  the  "Memoirs 
of  Sd  Cent,  of  the  Apostles,"  which  Justin  quotes 

so  often,  were  those  which  his  pupil 
afterward  combined  in  the  Dialetaarm.  That 
Justin  knew  the  FourUi  Gospel  seems  clear,  thou|^ 
we  cannot  argue  the  question  hen.  If  he  did,  it- 
follows  that  it  was  in  existence  about  the  year  130. 

But  there  is  evidence  that  helps  us  to  trace  the 
influence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  back  to  the  year  1 10. 

"The  first  clear  traces  of  the  Fourth 
4.  Ignatius,  Gospel  upon  the  thought  and  language 
etc  of  the  church  are  found  in  the  Epp.  of 

Ignatius  (o  110  AD).  How  unmis- 
takable these  traces  are  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
not  infrequently  this  dep^ideztce  of  Ignatius  upon 
John  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Ignatiui  letters"  (Zum,  Intro,  Lll, 
176).  This  argument  may  now  be  safely  used  since 
the  Epp.  have  been  vindicated  as  historical  docu- 
ments by  Li^tfoot  and  by  Zahn.  If  the  Ignatian 
Epp.  are  saturated  with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
Johannine  writings,  that  goes  to  show  that  this 
mode  of  thoujght  and  expression  was  wevalent  in 
the  church  oi  the  time  of  Ignatius.  Tlius  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  cent.,  that  distinctive  mode  vi 
thought  and  Bpeedi  which  we  call  Johannhie  had  an 
existence. 

A  further  line  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Gospel, 
which  need  only  be  referred  to,  lies  in  the  use  made 
of  it  by  the  Gnostics.  That  the  Gospel  was  used 
by  the  Valentinians  and  Basilides  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Drummond  (op.  cit.,  265-343). 

To  estimate  ari^t  the  force  of  the  above  evi- 
dence, it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  already  ob- 
served, there  were  many  discipfes  of 
6.  John  tbe  the  John  of  Epheeus,  to  whom  the  Jo- 
I^eibyter  hannine  writings  were  ascribed,  living 
far  on  in  the  2d  cent. — bishope  like 
Papiasand  Polycarp,  the  "presbyters"  so  often  men- 
tioned by  Irenaeus — forming  a  cnain  connecting;  the 
time  of  the  origin  oi  the  Gospel  with  the  latterludf 
of  the  centmy.  Here  arises  the  question,  recently 
so  lai^y  canvassed,  as  to  the  identity  of  "the 
presbyter  John"  in  the  well-known  fragment  of 
Papias  preserved  by  Euseb.  (HE,  III,  39).  Were 
there.as  most,  withEu8^.,underatand,  two  Johns — 
apostle  and  presbyter  (c!  e.g.  Godet)— -or  was  there 
only  one?  u  only  one,  was  he  the  son  of  ZebedeeT 
On  these  points  wide  difference  of  opinion  prevails. 
Hamack  holds  that  the  presbyter  was  not  the  son 
of  Z^>edee;  Sandayis  doubtful;  Moffatt  believes 
that  the  presbyter  was  the  onhr  John  at  Ephesus. 
Zalm  ana  Dom  J.  Chapman  [John  the  Prttbyler 
and  the  Fourth  Gospe/,  1011)  thmk  also  that  there 
was  only  one  John  at  Ephesus,  but  he  was  the  son 
of  Zebedee.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the 
question  here,  for  the  tradition  is  explicit  which 
connected  the  Gospel  with  the  apostle  John  during 
the  latttf  part  (rf  his  reudenoe  in  Ephesus — a  resi- 
dence which  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  di^ 
puting  (see  John,  the  Apostui). 

Chi  a  fair  consideration  of  the  external  evidmce, 
therefore,  we  &id  that  it  is  unusually  strong.  It  is 
very  seldom  the  case  uiat  conclusive 
0.  Sommsry  proof  of  the  existence  and  influence  of 
a  writing  can  be  brought  so  near  to  the 
time  of  itspublication  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fourth 
Cioml.  TinA  date  of  its  publication  is  at  the  end 
of  ue  let  cent.,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  beginning  of 
the  2d.  Traces  of  its  influence  are  found  in  the  "Em. 
of  Ignatius.  The  1st  Ep.  of  Jn  is  quoted  in  the 
Ep.  of  Polycarp  (ch  7).  The  thought  and  style  of 
the  Gospel  had  influenced  Justin  Martyr.  It  is 
one  of  tne  four  interwoven  in  the  Diatenaron  of 
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Tatian.  It  wae  quoted,  commented  on,  and  inter- 
preted by  the  Gnostics.  In  truth  the  external  evi- 
dence for  the  early  date  and  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  aa  great  both  in  extent  and 
variety  as  it  is  for  any  book  of  the  NT,  and  far 
neater  than  an^  that  we  poawas  for  any  work  of 
w«ical  antiquity. 

The  history  of  the  controTertr  od  the  Johannine 
'  authonUp  ia  not  here  entered  Into.  Apart  from  the 
obscure  lect  of  the  Alogl  (who  attributed  the  Ooepei  to 
OerlnthuBl)  In  the  2d  cent.,  no  voice  wu  heard  in  chai- 
lense  of  the  authonhlp  of  St,  John  till  the  dome  of  the 
17th  cent.,  and  aerioiu  Muult  did  not  begin  till  the  19tb 
cent.  (BretKhnelder,  1820.  Straun,  ISSSTWelne,  1S38, 
Bftur  uid  his  schooL  1844  and  attflr.  Kelm,  1806,  etc). 
The  attacks  were  vigoroiulr  repelled  by  other  scholars 
(OlslUHuen,  Tholuck,  N'eaoderj'  Bbrard,  Bleek,  etc). 
Some  adopted,  in  various  forms  mad  degrees,  the  turpothe- 
all  of  aa  apostolic  basis  for  the  Gospel,  regarded  as  the 
woric  ot  a  later  band  (WelzsKclrar,  Renan,  etc).  From 
this  point  the  controversy  has  oroceeded  with  an  ia- 
rmaniig  dogmatism  on  the  aide  oi  the  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  and  trustworthlneM  of  the  Oospel,  but 
not  leas  flrmnees  on  the  part  ot  its  defenders.  The 
present  state  of  opinion  is  indicated  in  the  text. 

///.  Charaetmrittict  of  f  A«  Go&p^i  InUrmd  Eoi- 
dmnc*. — The  external  evidence  for  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel ia  criticized,  but  it  is  chiefly  on 
1.  General  int«Bal  Krounds  that  the  opposition 
Lines  of  to  the  Johannine  authorship  and  his- 
Attackand  torical  trustwortfainees  of  we  Gospel 
Defence  is  baaed.  Streae  ia  laid  on  the  bnwd 
eontrast  irtueh  admittedhr  eziata  in 
atyle,  character  and  plan,  between  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel and  the  Synoptics;  on  its  supposed  philosophi- 
cal dress  (the  Logos-aoctrine) ;  on  alleged  errors 
ami  contradictions;  on  the  absence  of  progress  in 
the  narrative,  etc.  The  defence  of  the  Gospel  is 
usually  conducted  by  pointing  out  the  different  aims 
of  the  Gospel,  rebutting  exag^erationa  in  the  above 
objeetiona,  aad  afaowing  that  in  a  multitude  of  ways 
the  author  of  the  Go^d  rereala  hia  identity  with 
the  ^MiaUe  John,  He  was,  e.g.,  a  Jew,  a  Paleetinian 
Jew,  one  familiar  widi  the  topography  of  Jems,  etc, 
an  apostle,  an  eyewitness,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  (18  23;  80  2;  21  7.20).  The  attestation 
in  21  24  of  those  who  knew  the  author  in  his  life- 
time is  of  the  greatest  weight  in  this  connection. 
Instead  of  following  these  familiar  lines  of  argument 
(for  which  see  Godet,  Luthardt,  Weateott,  £z. 
Abbot,  Drummond,  etc,  in  works  cited),  a.  confir- 
mation ia  here  Bought  on  the  lines  of  a  f  reui  compre- 
hensive study. 

The  study  of  iba  Johannine  writings  in  general,  and 
of  the  Fourtti  Oospel  In  particular,  has  been  approached 
in  many  ways  and  from  various  points 
9  TTnwar-  view.  One  of  the  most  common  of 
these  ways,  in  recent  works.  Is  that  which 
laniaDie  assumes  that  here  we  have  the  prodwd 
Critical  of  Chrittian  rifieetion.  on  the  facts  dla- 

"DrMMifHiARl-  raosed  in  the  other  Oospels.  and  that  these 
nwuppon  jj^^        modlflod  by  the  experience 

Dona  of  the  church,  and  reflect  the  conscious- 

ness of  the  church  at  the  end  ot  the  1st 
cent,  or  the  beginning  of  the  2d.  By  this  time,  It  is 
assumed  that  the  church,  now  mainly  a  gentile  churt*. 
has  beeu  greaUy  influenced  by  Gr-Kom  culture,  that 
she  has  been  reflecting  on  the  wonder  of  her  own  history, 
and  has  so  modified  the  original  tradition  as  to  assimi- 
late It  to  tto  new  environment.  In  the  Fourth  Oospel, 
it  Is  said,  we  have  the  highest  and  most  elaborate  pres- 
entation ot  the  outcome  of  the  process.  BtarUng  with 
St.  Paul  and  his  Influence,  Professor  B.  W.  Bacon 
traces  for  us  the  whole  process  until  a  school  of  theolo- 
gians at  Epbeeus  prodiu»d  the  Johannine  writings,  and 
we  consciousness  of  the  church  was  satlsfled  with  the 
oomoleteness  of  the  new  presentation  of  Christianity 
(cf  his  Fourth  Ooipal  in  Rutarehand  Dtbatt).  Hellen- 
istic ideas  In  Heb  form,  the  facets  of  the  Gospel  so  trans- 
formed as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Hellenistic  mind— this 
Is  what  scholars  of  this  class  find  In  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

OUien  again  come  to  the  Gospel  with  the  iH«supposi- 
tlon  that  It  is  Intended  to  present  to  the  reader  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  Ufe  of  Jesus,  that  It  is  Intended  to 
•upplimant  and  to  eorriid  the  statements  of  the  Synoptics 
and  to  present  Christ  in  such  a  form  as  to  meet  the  new 
needs  of  the  church  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  cent. 
Otben  flnd  a  poItMieal  aim  In  the  Goipel.  Weiss&ckOT 
•.C.  finds  a  strong  ptdsmlc  aim  against  the  Jews.  He 


■ays.  "There  are  the  objections  raised  by  the  Jews 
against  the  church  after  Its  secession  has  been  consum- 
mated, and  after  the  development  of  the  person  of  Its 
Christ  has  passed  through  Its  most  essential  stages. 
It  is  not  a  controversy  of  the  lifeUme.  but  that  of  the 
school  carried  back  Into  the  history  of  the  lite"  (.<lpo»- 
Mic  Ag«.  II,  222).  One  would  have  expected  that  a 
statement  so  fordUy  put  would  have  been  supported 
by  some  evidence;  that  we  might  have  sonw  historical 
evidence  regarding  a  controversy  between  Jew  and 
church  beyond  what  we  have  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  Itself. 
But  nothing  is  offered  by  Welzsicker  except  tba  dictum 
that  these  are  controversial  topics  carried  on  In  the 
school,  and  that  they  are  anachronisms  as  they  stand. 
As  It  happens,  we  know  from  the  Dial,  between  Justin 
Martyr  and  Trypho  what  were  the  topics  discussed  be- 
tween Jew  and  Christian  in  the  middle  of  the  2d  f»nt., 
and  It  Is  suffldent  to  say  that  these  topics,  as  reported 
by  JusUn,  mainly  regarded  the  Interpretation  of  the  OT, 
and  are  not  those  which  are  dlscussod  in  the  Fourth 
Oospel. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  of  all  Uie  presupposi- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  Is  that  which 
lays  great  stress  on  the  supposition  that  the  book  was 
largely  Intended  to  vindicate  a  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
laeramtntt  which  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  M 
cent.  Aooording  to  this  presupposition,  the  Fourth 
Oospel  set  forth  a  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  which 
^aced  them  in  a  unique  position  as  a  means  of  salvation. 
While  scarcely  contending  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sam- 
ments  held  bv  the  church  of  the  2d  cent,  had  reached 
that  stage  of  aevriopment  which  meets  us  In  the  mediae- 
val cburai,  it  Is,  according  to  this  vlewif  ar  on  the  way 
toward  that  goal  afterward  reached,  we  do  not  dweD 
on  this  view,  lor  the  exwesls  that  finds  sacramentarfan- 
inn  In  Fourth  OoapeTls  hopeless.  That  Oospel  does 
not  put  tbo  sacraments  In  the  place  of  Christ.  Finally, 
we  do  not  flnd  the  contention  of  tboee  who  affirm  that 
the  Fourth  Oospel  was  written  with  a  view  ot  making 
the  gospel  ct  Jesus  siors  aeetptabU  (•  tko  QtnHUa  any 
more  sMstectory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Oospel  which 
was  most  acceptable  to  the  OentUes  was  the  Go»pel 
aooording  to  Mt.  It  Is  more  frequently  quoted  than 
any  other.  In  the  writings  of  the  eariy  (jhurdi.  It  is 
quoted  as  often  as  all  the  other  OoqmIs  put  tomtlMr. 
The  Fourth  Oospel  did  not  come  into  prominence  In  the 
Ohristlan  diuKU  until  the  ilse  of  the  (nrlst(^ogiest  eon- 
troversies  In  the  8d  cent. 

When,  after  dwelling  on  these  ways  of  approach- 
ing the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  reading  the  demands 

made  on  the  Gospel  by  those  who 
S.  Real  Aim  api»oach  it  with  these  prenjppoutiona 
of  Go^l —  and  demands,  we  turn  to  tne  Goapel 
Results       itself,  and  aak  regarding  its  aim  and 

purpose,  we  find  a  aimple  answer.  The 
writer  of  it  expressly  says:  "Mai^  other  signs 
therefore  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book:  but  these  are 
written,  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jeaus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God:  and  that  believing  ^e  may 
have  hfe  in  his  name''  fflO  30.31).  Pursuing  thia 
due,  and  putting  away  all  the  presuppositions  which 
hulk  so  largely  in  introductions,  exegeaea,  hiatories 
of  the  apo^lic  and  sub-apostolic  ages,  one  meets 
with  many  aurprises. 

(1)  Relation  to  Synoptiea. — In  relation  to  the 
Synoptics,  the  differences  are  great,  but  more  sur^ 
prising  is  the  fact  that  the  points  of  contact  between 
these  Gospels  and  the  Fourth  Gon>d  are  so  few. 
The  critics  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  are 
unanimous  that  the  writer  or  the  school  who  com- 

Siled  the  Johannine  writings  was  indebted  to  the 
ynoptics  for  almost  all  the  facta  embodied  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Apart,  however,  from  the  Passion 
Week,  only  two  points  of  contact  are  found  so  ob- 
vious that  they  cannot  be  doubted,  viz.  the  feeding 
of  the  5,000,  and  the  walking  on  the  sea  (6  4-21). 
The  healing  of  the  child  of  the  royal  officer  (i  46- 
53)  can  scarcely  be  identified  with  the  healing  of  the 
centurion's  servant  (Mt,  Lk)  \  but  even  if  the  identi- 
fication were  allowed,  this  is  all  we  have  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  of  the  events  of  the  ministry  in 
Galilee.  There  is  a  ministry  in  Galilee,  but  the 
earlier  ministry  in  Judaea  and  in  Galilee  began 
before  John  was  cast  into  prison  (8  24),  and  it  baa 
no  parallel  in  the  Synoptics.  In  fact,  the  Fourth 
Go^iel  assumes  the  existence  of  the  other  three,  and 
df>e8  not  anew  convey  the  knowledge  irtiich  can  be 
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gathered  from  them.  It  takes  its  own  way,  makos 
Its  own  selections,  and  sets  these  forth  from  its  own 
point  of  view.  It  has  its  own  principle  of  selection: 
that  plainly  indicated  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
lite  scenes  depicted,  the  works  done,  the  words 
m^rao,  and  the  reflections  made  by  the  writer,  are 
all  directed  toward  the  aim  of  enabling  the  readers 
to  believe  that  Jesus  ia  the  Christy  the  Son  of  Qod. 
In  the  writer's  view  this  would  UBue  in  their  ob- 
taining life  in  His  name. 

(2)  Time  occupied  in  the  Gospel. — Acc^ting  this 
principle  for  our  guidance,  we  turn  to  the  Gospel, 
and  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  fimall 
amount  <^  the  time  filled  up,  or  occupied,  by 
the  Boenes  described  in  the  Gospel.  We  take  the 
niKht  of  the  betrayal,  and  the  day  of  the  crucifixion. 
The  things  done  and  the  words  spoken  on  that  day, 
from  one  sunset  to  another,  occupy  no  fewer  than 
7  chs  of  the  Gospel  (chs  13-19).  Apart  from  the 
supplementary  ch  (21),  there  are  20  cos  in  the  Gos- 
pel, containing  697  vs,  and  these  7  chs  have  257  vs. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  whole  given  to  the  min- 
istry is  thus  occupied  with  the  events  of  one  day. 

Again,  according  to  Acta  1  3,  there  was  a  min- 
istry of  the  risen  Lord  which  lasted  for  40  days,  and 
of  all  that  happened  during  those  days  John  records 
only  what  happened  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
and  on  another  day  8  days  after  (ch  20).  The  in- 
cidents recorded  in  the  other  Gospels  fall  into  the 
background,  are  taken  for  grant»l,  and  only  the 
rigns  done  on  these  two  days  are  recorded  here. 
They  are  recorded  because  they  are  of  significance 
for  the  purpose  he  has  in  hand,  of  inducing  belief 
in  the  truth  that  Jeeus  is  the  Chnst,  the  Son  of  God. 
If  we  continue  to  follow  the  clue  thus  afforded,  we 
shall  be  surprised  at  the  fewness  of  the  days  on 
which  anyttung  was  transacted.  As  we  read  the 
story  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there  are  many  indi- 
cations of  the  passing  of  time,  and  many  precise 
statements  of  date.  We  learn  from  the  Gospel  that 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  probably  lasted  for  3  years. 
We  gather  this  from  the  numbo-  of  the  feasts  which 
He  attended  at  Jmu.  We  have  notes  of  time 
wpeat  in  journeys,  but  no  account  of  anything  that 
happened  during  them.  The  days  on  which  any- 
thing was  done  or  anything  said  are  very  few.  We 
are  told  precisely  that  "six  days  before  the  passover 
Jeeus  came  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  was"  (12 
1  ff),  and  with  regard  to  these  6  days  we  are  told 
only  of  the  supper  and  the  anointing  of  the  feet  of 
Jesus  by  Mary,  of  the  entry  into  Jems,  the  viait  of 
the  Greeks,  and  of  the  imprescuon  which  that  visit 
made  on  Jesus.  We  have  also  the  reflections  of  the 
evangelist  on  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  but  nothing 
further.  We  kaow  that  many  other  things  did 
hwpen  on  these  days,  but  they  are  not  recorded  in 
this  Gospel.  Apart  from  the  two  days  during  which 
Jesus  dwelt  in  the  place  where  he  was,  of  which  days 
nothing  is  recorded,  the  time  occupied  with  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  is  the  story  of  one  day  (ch  11). 
So  it  is  also  with  the  healing  of  the  blind  man.  The 
beaUng  ia  done  one  dav,  and  the  controvernr  r^ard- 
ing  the  significance  of  that  healineis  all  that  is  re- 
corded ofanotha  day  (ch  0).  What  is  recorded 
in  Qb  10  is  the  story  of  two  days.  The  story  of  the 
7th  and  8th  chs,  interrupted  by  the  episode  of  the 
woman  taJcen  in  adultery,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  Gospel,  is  the  story  of  not  more  than  two 
days.  The  story  of  the  feeding  of  the  5,000  and  of 
the  subsequent  discourse  (ch  6)  is  the  story  of  two 
days.  It  IS  not  necessary  to  enter  into  fullo*  detail. 
Yet  the  writer,  as  remarked,  is  very  exact  in  his 
notes  of  time.  He  notes  the  days,  the  number  of 
diys  on  which  anything  was  done,  or  when  anything 
was  said.  We  make  these  remarks,  which  will  be 
obvious  to  every  reader  who  attends  to  them,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  dbowing  that  the  Gospel  on  the 


face  of  it  does  not  intend  to,  at  least  does  not.  set 
forth  a  complete  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Jesus.  It  gives  at  the  utmost  an  account  of  20 
days  out  of  the  1,000  days  of  Our  Lord's  ministry. 
This  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  s^  aside  the  idea  of 
thoae  who  deal  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  if  it  were 
meant  to  set  aside,  to  supplement,  or  to  correct, 
the  accounts  in  the  Synoptics.  Plainly  it  was  not 
written  with  that  purpose. 

(3)  A  peraonal  record. — Obviously  the  book  pro- 
fesses to  be  reminiscences  of  one  who  had  personal 
experience  of  the  ministry  which  he  describes.  The 
personal  note  is  in  evidence  all  through  the  book. 
It  is  present  even  in  the  prologue,  for  in  that  ver 
in  which  he  describes  the  great  laet  of  the  incarna- 
tion he  usee  the  personal  note.  "We  beheld  his 
glory"  (1  14).  This  might  be  taken  as  the  keynote 
of  the  Gospel.  In  all  the  scenes  set  forth  in  the 
Gospel  the  writer  believes  that  in  them  Jesus  mani- 
fested forth  His  glory  and  deepened  the  faith  of  His 
disciples.  If  we  were  to  ask  him,  when  did  he 
behold  the  glory  of  the  incarnate  Word,  the  answer 
would  be,  m  all  these  scenes  which  are  described 
in  the  Gospel.  If  we  read  the  Gospel  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  find  that  the  writer  had  a  different 
conception  of  the  glory  of  the  incarnate  Word  from 
that  which  his  critics  ascribe  to  him.  He  0COG  ft 
glory  the  Word  in  the  fact  that  He  was  wearied 
with  His  journey  (4  6),  that  He  made  clay  of  the 
spittle  and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with 
the  clay  (0  6),  that  He  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus 
(11  35),  that  He  groaned  in  the  spirit  and  was 
troubled  (ver  88),  and  that  He  coula  sorrow  with 
a  sorrow  unspeakabl&as  He  did  aita  the  interview 
with  the  Greeks  (12  27).  For  he  records  all  these 
things,  and  evidently  thinks  them  quite  consistoit 
with  the  glory  of  the  incarnate  Word.  A  fair  exe- 
gesis does  not  explain  these  things  away,  but  must 
take  them  as  of  the  essence  of  the  manifested  glory 
of  the  Word. 

The  Ciospel  then  is  professedly  reminiscences  of 
an  evewitness,  of  one  who  was  penunally  present 
at  all  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  No  doubt  the 
reminisoences  often  pass  into  reflections  on  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  what  he  describe.  He 
often  pauses  to  remark  that  the  disciples,  and  he 
himself  among  them,  did  not  understand  at  the 
time  the  meaning  of  some  saying,  or  the  significance 
of  some  deed,  of  Jesus  (2  22;  12  16,  etc).  At 
other  times  we  can  hardly  distinguish  between  the 
words  of  the  Mastor  and  the  reflections  of  the  dis- 
ciple. But  in  other  writings  we  often  meet  with 
the  same  phenomenon.  In  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal,  e.g., 
Paul  writes  what  he  had  said  to  Peter  at  Antiocn: 
"If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  as  do  the  Gentiles,  and 
not  as  do  the  Jews,  how  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles 
to  live  as  do  the  Jews?'^  (Gal  2  14).  Shortly 
after,  he  passes  into  reflections  on  the  situation,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  where  the  direct  speech 
ends  and  the  r^ections  bcsin.  So  it  ia  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  impossible  in  many  instances 
to  say  where  the  words  of  Jesus  end  and  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  writer  begin.  So  it  is,  e.g.,  with  his 
record  of  the  witness  of  the  Baptist  in  ch  S.  The 
record  of  the  Baptist's  words  may  end  with  the 
sentence,  "He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease" 
(ver  30),  and  the  rest  may  be  the  reflections  of  the 
writer  on  the  situation. 

(4)  Reminiacetuet  of  an  ejfewUneu. — The  phe- 
nomena of  the  Gospel  are  thus,  apparently  at  Irast, 
reminisemces  of  an  eyewitness,  with  his  reflections 
on  the  meaning  of  what  he  has  experienced.  He 
was  present  at  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  He 
was  present  on  the  night  on  which  the  Master  was 
betrayed;  he  was  present  in  the  hall  of  the  hi^ 
priest;  he  was  present  at  the  cross,  and  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  r^ity  of  the  death  of  Jesus  (18  15; 
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19  35).  As  we  read  the  Gospel  we  note  the  stress 
he  lays  on  "witness."  The  term  frequently  occurs 
(1  7.8.19;  S  n.26.33;  6  31;  12  17;  21  24,  etc), 
and  is  used  to  set  forth  the  verified  facts  of  expe- 
rience. In  these  testimomes  we  have  an  unusual 
oomfa^ation  of  devated  thought  and  minute  ob- 
aerration.  Atonetunetheeran^diBtBoan  aloftin- 
to  a  spiritual  world,  and  moves  with  ease  among  the 
richest  and  h^flwst  elements  of  spiritual  experience. 
Using  common  words,  he  yet  reads  into  tnem  the 
deepest  meanings  regarding  man,  the  world,  and 
God  which  have  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man. 
Sublime  mysticism  and  open-eyed  practical  sense 
meet  in  his  wonderful  writings.  Above  all,  we  are 
impressed  with  his  Beaao  of  the  supreme  value  of  the 
historical.  All  his  ^iritual  meanings  have  a  his- 
torical basis.  This  is  as  apparent  in  the  Ist  Ep.  as 
it  is  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  Gospel  it  is  conspicu- 
ous. While  his  main  interest  is  to  focus  the  minds 
of  his  readers  on  Jesus,  His  work  and  His  word,  yet 
unconsciously  he  has  written  his  own  spiritual 
bioKraphy.  We  graduidly  become  aware,  as  we 
read  ourselves  sympathetically  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Goflpd,  that  we  are  following  the  line  of  a  great 
spiritual  awakening,  and  are  tracinij  the  growth  of 
faith  and  love  in  the  life  of  the  wnter,  until  they 
become  the  overmantering  tone  of  his  whole  life. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  bmk  is  a  grand  objective 
revelation  of  a  unique  life,  the  story  of  the  self- 
revelation  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  the  revelation  of 
the  Father  in  Jesus  Christ,  movii^  onward  to  its 
consummation  through  the  contrasted  develop- 
maits  of  faith  and  unbelirf  on  the  oait  of  them  who 
received  Him,  and  on  the  part  of  them  who  received 
Him  not.  On  the  other  nand,  it  has  a  subjective 
unity  in  the  heart  of  the  writer,  as  it  tells  of  how 
faith  began,  of  how  faith  made  progress,  until  be 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God.  We 
can  enter  into  the  various  crises  throxijgh  which  he 
passed,  through  which,  as  they  successively  passed, 
he  won  the  assurance  which  he  so  calmly  expresses; 
and  these  supply  him  with  the  key  by  means  of 
which  he  is  able  to  unlock  the  mystoy  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Jesus  to  the  world.  The  victory  of  faith 
which  he  sets  forth  was  first  won  in  his  own  soul. 
This  also  is  included  in  the  significant  phrase,  "We 
beheld  his  gbry"  (1  14). 

(5)  Reminiacenceillxutratedi — The  Gospel  receives 
powerful  confirmation  from  refiection  on  the  nature 
of  reminiscence  generally.  A  law  of  reminiscence 
18  that,  when  we  recall  anything  or  any  Docurren<», 
we  recall  it  in  its  wholeness,  with  all  the  accessories 
of  its  accompaniments.  As  we  tell  it  to  others,  we 
have  to  make  a  selection  of  diat  only  which  is  need- 
ful to  convey  our  mesning.  Inartistic  natures  do 
not  make  a  selection;  they  pour  out  evervthing 
that  arises  in  the  memory  (cf  Dame  Quicldy  in 
StudEespeare).  The  finer  quaJtties  of  reminiscence 
are  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  Fourth  Go^el, 
and  f  tunish  an  indepoident  proof  that  it  is  from  the 
pen  of  an  eyewitness.  It  is  possible  within  reason- 
able limits  to  give  only  a  few  examples.  Observe 
first  the  exact  notes  of  time  in  ch  1  and  the  special 
notes  of  character  in  each  of  the  6  disciples  whom 
Jesus  met  on  the  first  4  days  of  His  ministry.  Mark 
the  peculiar  graphic  note  that  Nathanael  was  under 
thefigtree  (verSO).  Pass  on  to  notice  the  0  water- 
pots  of  stone  set  at  Cana  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews'  purtfying  (S  6) .  We  might  refer  in  this  con- 
nection to  the  geographical  remarks  frequently 
made  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  indicative  of 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Pal,  and  to  the  numerous 
allusions  to  Jewish  laws,  customs,  beliefs,  religious 
ceremonies,  usually  admitted  now  to  be  accurate, 
and  illustrative  of  familiar  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  writer.  Our  main  object^  however,  is  to  call 
attention  to  those  incidental  thmgs  which  have  no 
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symbolical  sigiiificancc,  but  are  set  down  because, 
as  the  main  happening  was  recalled,  these  arose 
with  it.  He  again  sees  the  "lad"  with  the  5  barley 
loaves  and  2  fishes  (6  9);  remembers  that  Mary 
sat  still  in  the  house,  when  the  active  Martha  went 
forth  to  meet  the  Lord  as  He  approached  Bethany 
(11  20);  recalls  the  appearance  of  Lasarus  as  he 
came  forth  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes 
(ver  44).  He  has  a  vivid  picture  before  him  as  he 
recalls  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  (18  1-15), 
and  the  various  attitudes  and  remarks  of  the  dis- 
cifi^es  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  night.  He 
still  sees  the  attitude  of  the  soldiers  who  came  to 
arrest  Jesus  (18  3-8),  the  fla^ng  of  Peter's  sword 
(ver  10),  the  share  of  Nioodemus  in  the  burying  of 
Jesus,  and  the  lands  and  weights  of  ^e  ^icea 
bn»wit  by  him  for  the  embafining  of  the  body 
(19  ^-40).  He  tells  of  the  careful  folding  of  the 
linen  cloths,  and  where  they  were  placed  in  the 
empty  tomb  (30  4-8).  These  are  only  some  of 
thcMe  vivid  touches  due  to  reminiscence  which  none 
but  an  eyewitness  could  safely  make.  Looking 
back  on  the  past,  the  evangelist  recalls  the  various 
scenes  and  words  of  the  Lord  in  their  wholaiess  as 
they  happened,  and  he  chooses  those  living  touchea 
which  bear  the  mark  of  reality  to  all  readers. 

(6)  ConclusioTU. — These  touchy  of  vivid  reality 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  in  this  Gospel 
is  d^ictin^  scenes  in  a  real  life,  and  is  not  drawing 
on  his  imagmation.  Looking  back  on  his  own  spirit- 
ual history,  he  remembered  with  special  vividness 
those  words  and  works  of  Christ  which  determined 
his  own  life,  and  led  him  on  to  the  full  assurance  of 
faith,  and  of  the  knowlec^e  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
Gospel  can  be  understood  from  this  point  of  view: 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  it  can  be  understood  from 
any  other,  without  ignorii^  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  kind  now  indicated.  When  the  Gospel  is  ap- 
proached from  this  point  of  view,  set  forth  by  itself, 
one  can  afford  to  neglect  many  of  the  elaborate 
discussions  which  have  arisen  r^arding  the  possible 
displacemait  of  certain  cha  (Spitta,  etc).  Much, 
e.g.,  has  been  made  of  ^e  Bumlen  transfoence  of 
the  scene  from  Galilee  to  Judaea  as  we  pass  from 
ch  4  to  ch  6.  and  the  equally  sudden  transference 
back  to  Galilee  (ft  1).  Many  su^^ions  have 
been  made,  but  they  all  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  reminiscences  were  meant  to  be  oontmuous, 
which  it  has  been  seen  is  not  the  case.  While  it  is 
very  likely  that  there  is  a  sequence  in  the  writer's 
thought,  yet  Ihis  need  not  oonipel  us  to  think 
of  di^Ueements.  Taken  as  they  are  in  the 
Goroel,  the  selected  proofs,  whether  they  occur 
in  Judaea  or  in  Galilee,  in  all  instances  mdicate 
progress.  They  illustrate  the  manifested  glonr  of 
Jesus,  on  the  one  band,  and  the  growth  of  faith 
and  the  development  of  unbeliel  on  the  other. 
This,  however^  opens  up  a  separate  line  of  objec- 
tion and  inquiry  to  which  attention  must  now  be 
given. 

IV.  Prwgr—  and  Dmo^^mant  In  ihm  GotpU. — 

It  is  an  objection  often  urged  against  the  view  of  the 
apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  in 
it  there  is  no  progress,  no  development,  no  crisis, 
nothing,  e.g.,  to  correspond  with  the  significance 
of  the  confession  of  St.  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi 
(Mt  18  13-17  II).  This  is  held  to  be  true  alike  of 
the  characto-  of  Jesus,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Logoa-doctrine  of  the  prologue,  ediibits  no 
development  from  first  to  last,  anaof  the  attitude 
of  the  disciples,  whose  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
is  likewise  represented  as  complete  from  the  b^in- 
ning.  In  reality  the  opposite  is  the  case.  In  the 
course  of  the  Gospel,  as  already  said,  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  ever  more  completely  manifested,  and 
the  disciples  attain  to  a  deeper  faith,  while  the  unbe- 
11^  of  those  who  reject  Him  becomes  more  fixed. 
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until  it  is  absolute.  This  will  appear  clearly  on 
nearer  examination. 

The  objection  from  the  presentation  of  Jesua  in 
.  the  Gospel  takes  different  forms,  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  Consider  separately. 
1.  ThePres-  (1)  Alleged  absence  of  development 
entetion  ot  in  thk  character  of  Jesw. — It  is  affirmed, 
tenu  in  flia  first,  Uiat  there  is  no  develo|anent  in 
Gospel  the  character  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth 
GoBpel,  none  of  those  indications  such 
as  we  have  in  the  Synoptics  of  widening  horisons, 
no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  meaning,  pur- 
pose and  issue  of  His  calling  became  clearer  to  Him 
as  the  days  passed  by.  To  this  assertion  there  are 
two  answers.  The  first  is,  that  in  a  series  of  scenes 
from  the  activity  of  Jesus,  selected  for  the  definite 
purpose  set  forth  in  the  Gospel,  there  is  no  need  to 
demand  a  continuous  histonr  of  His  toinistry. 
Selection  is  made  precisely  of  those  scenes  which 
set  forth  His  insight  into  human  character  and 
motive,  His  power  of  sympathetic  healing,  His 
command  over  Nature,  and  His  supreme  authortiys 
over  man  and  the  world.  The  other  remark  is,  that 
even  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  there  ore  hints  of  a  crisis 
in  the  ministry  of  Our  Lord,  during  which  He  came 
to  a  clearer  recognition  erf  the  fuller  meaning  of  His 
mission  (e.g.  the  viut  of  the  Greeks,  ch  12).  It  will 
be  seen  further,  below,  that  it  is  not  true  in  this 
Gospel,  any  more  than  in  the  Synoptics,  that  Jesua 
is  rroresented  as  publicly  proclaiming  Himself  as 
the  Messiah  from  the  first. 

(2)  AUeged  "aiUonomy"  of  Jesua. — Akin  to  the 
above  is  the  objection  to  the  historicity  of  the  Gos- 
pd  that  in  it  Jesus  is  represented  as  always  directing 
His  own  course,  maintaining  an  attitude  of  aloof- 
ness to  men,  refusing  to  be  influenced  by  them. 
This,  it  is  held,  results  from  the  dominance  of  the 
Log^idea  in  the  prologue.  The  r^ly  is  that  there 
is  realty  no  essential  difference  between  the  attitude 
of  Jesus  in  these  respects  in  the  Synoptics  and  in 
Jn.  In  all  alike  He  maintains  an  attitude  of  author- 
ity. In  the  Synoptics  He  can  say,  "I  say  unto  you" 
<Mt  6  22.28.32,  etc).  In  them  also  He  claims  to 
be  the  teacher  of  absolute  truth,  the  Saviour,  the 
Ruler,  the  Judge,  of  men.  In  ttus  regard  there  is 
no  new  claim  made  in  the  Fourth  Gospel:  *'No  one 
oometh  imto  the  Father,  but  by  me"  (U  6).  But 
He  had  said,  "Come  unto  me  ....  and  I  will 
give  you  rest  (Mt  11  28).  A  claim  to  authority 
over  men  is  thus  common  to  all  the  Gospels.  In  all 
of  them,  too,  in  the  Fourth  no  leas  than  in  the 
others,  there  is  on  the  part  of  Jesus  loyalty,  sub- 
mission,  subordination  to  the  Father.  In  fact  this 
is  more  oonspicuous  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in 
the  Synoptics:  "The  Father  is  greater  than  I"  (14 
28).  The  words  He  speaks  are  the  Father's  words; 
the  works  He  does  are  the  Father's  (6  19.20;  7  16. 
18,  etc) :  "This  commandment  received  I  from  my 
Father'  (10  IS).  In  all  the  Gospels  it  is  one  oon- 
aistent.  gracious  Figure  who  appears. 

(3)  "IiuxmceuHibUity"  of  Logo9-pre$ent€Uion. — 
A  further  objection,  much  aims  at  showing  that  this 
Gospel  eould  not  be  the  work  of  "a  primitive  apos- 
tle,'*^  may  be  noticed,  partly  from  the  eminence 
of  him  who  makes  it,  and  partly  from  the  interest 
of  the  objection  itself.  In  his  work  on  The  Apos- 
tolic Age,  Weizs&cker  says,  "It  is  a  puzzle  that  the 
beloved  disciple  of  the  Gospel,  he  who  reclined  at 
table  next  to  Jesus,  should  have  come  to  r^ard  and 
represent  his  whole  former  experience  as  a  life  with 
the  incarnate  Logos  of  God.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  power  of  faith  and  philosopl^  so  great  as 
thus  to  obuterate  the  recollection  of  a  real  me  ajid 
to  substitute  forit  this  marvelous  picture  of  a  Divine 
being.  We  can  understand  that  Paul,  who  had  not 
known  Jeeus,  who  had  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  man,  should  have  been  opposed  to  the  tradition 


of  the  eyewitnesses,  the  idea  of  the  heavenly  man, 
and  that  he  should  have  substituted  the  Christ 
who  was  spirit  for  His  earthly  manifestation,  pro- 
nouncing the  latter  to  be  positively  a  stage  above 
which  faith  must  rise.  For  a  ijrimitive  apostle  it 
is  inconceivable.  The  question  is  decided  here  and 
finally  here"  (II,  211).  It  is  casv  to  say,  ''For  a 
primitive  apos^e  it  is  inconceivable,"  yet  we  know 
that  a  primitive  apostle  believed  that  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead,  that  He  was  exalted  a  Prince  and 
Saviour,  that  He  was  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  that  He  was  Lord  of  all  (Acts  2  22-36).  If 
we  grant  that  the  primitive  church  believed  these 
things,  it  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  the  further 
step  taken  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  inconceivable. 
In  truth,  the  objection  of  Weizs&cker  is  not  taken 
against  the  Fourth  Gospel;  it  is  equally  effective 
against  Christiaitity  in  general.  If  Jesus  be  what 
He  is  said  to  be  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  if  He 
be  what  the  primitive  church  held  Him  to  be,  the 
leading  conc€n)tion  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  credible 
and  conceivable.  If  Christianity  is  credible,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  adds  nothing  to  the  difficulty  of 
faith;  rather  it  gives  an  additional  ground  for  a 
rational  faith. 

It  is  proper  at  this  point  that  a  little  more  should 
be  said  on  the  Logo»^ctrine  itself,  in  its  bearing 

on  the  presKLtation  of  Christ  in  this 
2.  The  Gospel  (for  the  philosophical  and  his- 
Logos-  toricat  aspects  of  the  doctrine,  see 
Doctrine  Logos).  Obviously  the  great  interest 
of  the  of  the  author  of  the  reminiscences  and 
Prok^gne     reflections  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  in 

the  personal  life  of  the  Master  whom 
he  had  known  so  intimately.  To  him  this  real 
historical  life  was  everything.  On  it  he  brooded, 
on  it  he  meditated,  and  he  strove  to  make  the  sig- 
nificance of  it  ever  more  real  to  himself  first,  and  to 
others  afterward.  How  shall  he  make  the  reality 
of  that  life  apparent  to  all?  What  were  the  rela- 
tionships of  that  person  to  God,  to  man,  and  to  the 
world?  ■  What  Jesus  really  was,  and  what  were  His 
relations  to  God,  to  man,  and  to  the  world,  John 
endeavors  to  mwce  known  in  the  prologue.  This 
real  person  whom  he  had  known,  revered,  loved, 
was  something  more  than  was  apparent  to  the  eyes 
of  an  ordinaiy  observer;  more  even  than  had  been 
apparent  to  His  disciples.  How  shall  this  be  set 
forth?  From  the  Gospel  it  is  evident  that  the  his- 
torical person  is  first,  and  the  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  meaning  of  the  person  is  second.  The  pro- 
logue is  an  attempt  to  find  language  to  set  forth 
fitly  the  glory  of  the  perscHi.  The  Logos-doctrine 
does  not  descend  on  the  historic  person  as  a  gar- 
ment from  without;  it  is  an  endeavor  to  describe 
what  John  had  grown  to  recognize  as  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  person  of  Jesua.  It  is  not  a  specu- 
lative theory  we  have  here,  not  an  endeavor  to 
think  out  a  theory  of  the  world  or  of  God;  it  is  an 
attempt  to  find  suitable  language  for  what  the 
writer  recognizes  to  be  a  great  fact.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  seek  an  explanation  of  St.  John's  Logos* 
doctrine  in  the  ^leculation  of  HeracUtus,  in  the 
theories  of  theStoics,  even  in  the  eclecticism  of  Philo. 
The  interests  of  these  men  are  far  removed  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  They  desired 
a  theory  of  the  universe;  John  sought  to  set  forth 
the  si^uficance  of  a  personal  historical  life.  In  the 
prologue  he  set  forth  that  life,  and  he  chose  a  word 
which  he  filled  up  with  concreter  meaning,  a  mean- 
ing whidi  included  the  deepest  teaching  of  the  OT, 
and  the  hi^est  thought  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  teaching  of  St,  Paul,  esp.  in  the  epp.  of  the 
captivity,  approaches  very  closely  to  that  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Thus  it  is  not  a  right  method  to 
bring  the  Logos-doctrine  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Fourth  Gwpel,  and  to  look  at  all  the  phenomena 
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of  the  Gospel  as  mere  illustrations  of  that  doctrine. 
The  right  method  is  the  reverse.  The  Lokos- 
dootrine  has  no  concret^ess.  no  living  reality, 
taken  apart  from  the  personal  life  which  was  mani- 
fested to  the  apostle.  The  prologue  repreeents  what 
John  had  come  to  see  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  per- 
sonality be  had  historically  known.  He  seta  it 
forth  once  for  all  in  the  prologue,  and  never  once 
in  the  Gospel  does  he  refer  to  it  again.  We  can 
understana  that  Logos-doctrine  when  we  look  at 
it  in  the  light  of  those  manifestations  recorded  in 
the  Gospel^manifestations  which  enabled  St.  John 
to  behold  Hie  glory:  we  cannot  understand  the 
manifestations  if  we  look  at  them  merely  as  iUus* 
trations  of  an  abstract  philosophical  theorem.  In 
bri^,  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  concrete,  not  abstract; 
it  is  not  the  evolution  or  the  demonstration  of  a 
theory,  but  the  attempt  to  set  forth  a  concrete  per- 
sonality, and  to  find  fitting  words  to  express  the 
significance  of  that  personality  as  St.  John  had 
grown  to  see  it. 

As  it  is  with  the  character  of  Jesus,  so  it  is  with 
the  alleged  absence  of  developmrat  in  the  faith  of 
Uie  disciples.  Careful  inquiry  shows 
S.  Orowtii  tills  objection  also  to  be  unfounded. 
of^Uhand  (1)  Early  ctmfeaaioru. — Here  again, 
i>evel(^  it  is  said,  we  see  the  end  from  the  be- 
mentoi  ginning.  In  ch  1  Jesus  istwice  greeted 
Unb^lsl  as  the  Messiah  (vs  41.45),  and  twice 
described  as  the  Son  of  God  (vs  34. 
49).  The  Baptist  at  this  early  stage  points  to  Him 
as  "the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  mrid"  (ver  29).  Reference  is  made  to  the  ease 
of  NioodemuB  (8  1  ff)>  to  the  Samaritans  (4  41  f), 
and  other  incidents  of  the  same  kind,  with  the  view 
of  proving  that  at  this  early  stage  of  the  ministry  of 
Our  LortTsuch  confessions  are  unlikely,  and  even 
impossible.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
confessions  in  these  eases  are  represented  as  the 
outcome  of  special  manifestations  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  to  the  persons  who  make  them.  And  the 
manifestations  are  auchasto  justify  the  ]isydiok>gi- 
cal  possibility  of  the  confession.  It  is  so  in  the  case 
of  Nathanael.  Nor  is  theobjection  to  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist  of  a  kind  which  admits  of  no 
answer.  For  the  Baptist,  according  to  the  Synop* 
tics,  had  found  his  own  credentials  in  Isa  40.  There 
he  found  himself  and  his  mission,  and  described 
himself,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  "I  am 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness^  Make 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  Isaiah  the 
prophet''  (1  23;  cf  Mt  S  3;  Mk  1  2.3).  We 
find  also  that  when  John  "heard  in  the  prison  the 
works  of  the  Christ,"  and  "sent  by  his  disciples 
and  said  imto  him.  Art  thou  he  that  oometh,  or 
look  we  for  another?"  (Mt  11  2),  the  answer  of 
Jesus  was  a  reference  to  a  passE^e  in  Isa  61.  Ao- 
cording  to  Jesus  these  were  the  true  signs  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  say  that,  as  John  found  his  own  creden- 
tials in  Isa  40,  he  would  also  have  found  the  charac- 
ter and  signs  of  the  Coming  One  in  the  description 
of  the  suffering  servant  in  ch  68?  If  he  did  so,  what 
more  simple  than  that  he  should  describe  the  Com- 
ing One  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  T  In  His  answer  to  John,  Jesus 
simply  asks  him  to  read  farther  on  in  that  prophesy 
which  had  already  meant  so  much  for  him. 

(2)  Growth  of  faUh  in  the  diaciplea. — Apart  from 
what  may  be  made  of  these  early  confessions,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  there  are  manv  signs  of  a 
prowth  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  disciples.  Cury- 
mg  with  us  the  fact  that  each  of  these  confessions 
had  its  ground  in  a  particular  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  Christ,  we  go  on  to  passages  which  prove 
how  imperfect  was  the  faith  of  the  disciples.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  also  that  John  has  only  one  word 


to  describe  all  the  phases  of  faith,  from  the  slight- 
est impression  up  to  whole-hearted  conviction  and 
thorough  surrender.  We  may  rWer  to  the  careful 
and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "believing"  by  E.  A.  Abbott  in  his  work, 
JohmniM  Vocabulary.  In  the  Fourth  Goq>d  the 
•rb.  is  always  used,  and  never  the  noun.  As  the 
word  is  used,  itdenotes  theimpressifm  madotwhetlier 
that  impression  is  slight  and  tranaiait,  or  deep  and 
hiding.  Successive  steps  of  acceptance  are  men 
as  the  disciples  advance  to  oompme  and  absolute 
faith. 

As  we  read  the  Gospel,  we  perceive  that  Jesus 
did  test  and  trythe  faith  of  His  disdples,  and  made 
His  deeds  and  His  words  both  tests  of  faith,  and  a 
means  for  its  growth.  As  the  result  of  the  words 
on  the  bread  of  lif^  we  find  that  many  of  His  dis- 
ciples said,  "This  is  a  hard  saying;  who  can  hear 
it?"  (6  60),  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  His 
words,  "Many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  and 
walked  no  more  with  him"  (ver66).  OnHisappeal 
to  those  who  did  not  go  away  it  is  found  that  the 
difficulty  became  really  an  opportimity  to  tiiem  for 
a  larger  faith  (ya  6S.60).  The  incidents  and  events 
of  the  ni^t  of  the  be^^,  and  the  conversations 
on  that  night,  prove  how  incomplete  were  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  the  disciples;  how  far  they  were 
from  a  full  undra-standing  of  the  Master's  purpose. 
Nor  is  it  until  after  the  resurrection,  and  the  glad- 
ness of  seeing  their  risen  Lord  in  the  upper  room, 
that  faith  obtained  a  complete  victory,  ana  attained 
to  full  possession  of  itself. 

(3)  Gradual  ditdomro  of  Metstahakip:  drouth 
of  unbdi^. — On  the  other  side,  thm  is  as  mani- 
festly an  evolution  of  unbelidT  from  the  pasnng 
doubt  of  the  moment  on  to  the  complete  disbdief 
in  Jesus,  and  utter  rejection  of  Him. 

It  is  only  fair  here  to  the  Gospel  to  observe  that 
the  confessions  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
are  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  came  into  special 
relationship  with  Jesus.  Such  is  the  case  with 
ref^rd  to  Nathanael,  Nicodemus,  the  woman  of 
Samaria  and  the  Saniaritan  people,  and  the  writer 

E laces  the  reader  in  that  close  relationship  so  that 
e  who  reads  may  believe.  But  such  close  relation- 
ship to  Jesus  is  only  the  lot  of  a  few  in  this  Goq>el. 
It  18  not  true,  as  already  remarked,  that  in  this 
Gospel  Jesus  is  represented  as  definitely  proclaim- 
ing Himself  as  the  Messiah.  There  is  something 
of  the  same  reserve  here  as  there  is  in  the  Synoptics. 
He  did  not  assert  His  claim;  He  left  it  to  be  inferred. 
His  brethrm  hint  that  He  ought  to  put  His  claims 
really  to  the  test  (7  3  f).  An  account  of  the  doubts 
and  speculations  regarding  Him  is  given  in  ch  7. 
The  people  hesitate,  and  inquire,  and  speculate,  Is 
He  a  good  man,  or  a  deceiver?  (ver  12)  Had  He 
really  a  mission  from  God?  (vs  14  ff) — all  of  which 
poes  to  prove  that  only  certain  individuals  had  such 
mtimate  knowledge  of  Him  as  to  lead  to  acceptance. 
In  ch  10  we  read,  ''And  it  was  the  feast  of  the  dedi- 
cation at  Jerus:  it  was  winter;  and  Jesus  was  walk- 
ing in  the  temple  in  Solomon's  porch.  The  Jews 
therefore  came  roimd  about  him,  and  said  unto 
him.  How  long  dost  thou  hold  us  in  suromse?  If 
thou  art- the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly"  (10  22-24). 
"It  is  very  clearj"  as  Dr.  Sanday  says,  "that  no 
sharply  defined  issue  was  set  before  the  people. 
They  are  left  to  draw  their  own  conclusions;  and 
they  draw  them  as  well  as  thtrf  can  by  the  hdp  of 
such  criteria  as  they  have.  But  there  is  no  enl- 
weder  ....  oder  .  .  .  .—either  Messiah  or  not 
Messiah — peremptorily  propounded  by  Jesus  Hint- 
aelf"  (The  Criticiam  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  IM).  The 
sum  of  the  matter  as  regards  the  development  of 
unbelief  is  given  by  the  evangelist  in  the  words: 
"Though  he  had  done  so  many  signs  before  them, 
yet  they  bdieved  not  on  him"  (IS  37).  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  culmination  of  faith  is  seen  in  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  Thomas:  "Because  thou  hast 
Ken  me,  thou  hast  believed:  blessed  an  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  beUered"  (SO  29). 

LiTBaATuas. — BealdM  Oonuna.  mad  oClw  works 
menUoned  Id  tbe  ut.,  with  valuable  arts,  on  the  Qospel 
In  Dicta,  and  Encs,  the  followlnR  may  be  consulted:  M. 
Dodi, comm.  on  "Fourth  Gospel  In  Expotitor't  Or  T*»l.: 
JOUcber.  Binlntuno  in  dat  ST*  (1Q06,  ET) ;  E.  A.  Abbott. 
Jokaiwint  Vocabwary  (1905),  and  Johannin*  Qrammar 
11906):  H.  J.  Holtsmaim,  franffWium,  £ric/e  und  Offtn- 
harung  dtt  Johannet,  becorgt  von  W.  Bauer  (1908); 
Muayt  on  3om9  Bib.  QtieMtiont  o/  th*  Day  bv  Mtmbtrt 
•/  th€  Uniftrtiiu  of  Cambridge,  edited  bj  Dr.  Swete 
(1900),  Essay  IX,  ''The  Theology  of  the  Fourth  Oo»- 
pel."  by  W.  H.  Inge,  and  Essay  X.  "The  Historical 
Value  or  the  Fourth  Oospel,"  by  C.  B.  Brooke;  Schmie- 
deL  Tk0  Johannina  Wntingi  (BT.  1908);  J.  Armitage 
Bonnson,  Th«  Hi$torieal  Cltaraeter  «/  St.  John't  Qoiptl 
(1908);  A^cwith,  The  Hittorieal  Value  of  the  Fourth 
Oofpii  (1910);  Ezra  Abbot,  External  Swidenee  of  the 
Fourth  Goepet,  edited  by  J.  H.  Th^r  (1801);  Lowrle, 
The  Doctrine  of  St.  John  (1899). 

Jakes  Itsrach 
JOHN  MARX.  See  Mask,  John. 

JOHN,  THB  REVELATION  OF.  See  Rbvb- 
unoH  or  JoHH. 

JOIABA,  joi'arda  OTHI'^ ,  yOtflM,  "Jeh  knows" ; 
of  Jehoiada): 

(1)  A  repairer  of  tbe  Jerus  walls  (Neh  3  6); 
AV  "Jehoiada." 

(2)  Son  of  EUasbib  the  high  priest  (Neh  IS  10. 
11.22;  IS  2S). 

JOIAKIM,  joi'a-kim  (Oy^V ,  y&yd^lm,  "Jeh 
raises  up";  cf  Jehoiakim;  Jokiu):  Son  of  Jeshua 
and  father  of  Eliashib,  the  high  priest  (Neh  U  10. 

12.26). 

JOIARIB,  joi'a-rib  (y^yy^ ,  y&yaflbk,  "Jeh  pleads" 
(V  "contencb":  cf  Jeboiasib)  : 

(1)  A  "teacher"  of  Ezra's  time  (Eir  6  16). 

(2)  A  Judahite  (Neh  11  5). 

(3)  In  Ndi  11  10;  IS  6.19-Jehoiaeib  (q.v.). 

JOIN,  join:  Of  the  NT  words,  kms,  lit.  "glue," 
"weld  together,"  and  its  compounds,  designate  the 
closest  form  of  |>erBonaI  union,  as  in  Lk  16  15j  1 
Cor  6  16;  Eph  5  31.  In  the  words  of  instituticm 
of  marriage,  vuteAgnumi  is  used  (Mt  19  6:  Mk 
10  0,  Utr^yoke  together";  cf  Ooi  S  24). 

JOKDBAH,  jok'de-am  (DfTp^,  yoki'dhfam):  An 
unidentified  dty  of  Judah,  juuned  with  Maon,  Car- 
mel  and  Ziph  (Jodi  U  GO).   It  probably  h^  to  the 

S.  of  Hebron. 

JOKIH,  ja'kim  (D'yv ,  ydHm,  "Jeh  raises 
up";  of  Jehoiakim:  Joiakim):  A  Judahite,  de- 
scendant of  Shelah  (1  Ch  4  22). 

JOKMEAM,  jok'mfi-am  (D^pp^.  yo^'^Am): 
A  town  in  Mt.  Ephraim  assigned  to  the  Kohathite 
Levites  (1  Ch  6  68),  named  along  with  Geser  and 
Beth-boron.  Its  place  is  taken  by  Kibsaim  in  Josh 
SI  22  (in  LXX  here  the  name  is  omitted).  It  is 
mentioned  again  m  1  K  4  12  (AV  wrongly  "Jok- 
Deam"),  where  it  seems  to  indicate  some  position 
to  the  £.  of  Ephraim.  So  far  no  Identification  is 
possOile. 

JOKNEABf,  jok'ng-am  (D^pp?.  yohn'^am):  A 
royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  taken  by  Joshua  and 
described  as  "in  Carmel"  (Josh  IS  22),  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Z^ulun,  and  allotted  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (SI  34).  The  border  of  Zebulun  "reached 
to  the  brook  that  is  before  Jokneam"  (19  11).  In 
1  K  4  12  the  name  iqipeara  in  AV  wh^  with  RV, 


we  should  read  "Jokmeam."  Onom  places  it  6 
Rom  miles  from  Lejto  {L^ij^n)  on  the  way  to  Pto- 
lemais  (Acre).  Hiis  pomts  to  Tell  KtmnOn,  a 
strikingmound  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mt.  Cannd. 
To  theEl.  of  it  runs  the  "tonmt  bed"  of  the  Kishon. 
It  stands  about  300  ft.  above  the  valley  to  the  N. 
of  it,  and  the  sides  are  steep.  It  is  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  an  18th-cent.  fortress.  A  little  lower  down 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  chuiel.  There  are  fine 
springs  at  the  foot  {PEFM,  II,  60  f).  In  Jth  7  3 
it  appeara  as  "Cyamon"  (KvcMtfli',  fuamdn).  It  is 
the  '^Mons  Cain^'  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "In  the 
Sam  Book  of  Jgs  it  is  noticed  as  the  scene  of  a 
conflict  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Giants;  and 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  been  shut  up  here  in  majgio 
walls  of  brass,  till  on  sending  a  dove  to  the  Heb  kii^ 
of  GUead,  he  was  rescued"  (Conder,  HDB,  s.v.). 

W.  EwiNo 

JOESHAN,  jok'shan  (mrPw  VO^AAn,  meaning 
unknown) :  Son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gcai  S5 
2.3  II  1  Ch  1  32).  Tuch  suggested  that  voMAn 
-l/oi^(Gen  10  25-29);  see  iTDB,  b.v.;  Skinner, 

JOETAN,  jok'tan  CHPT??)  yoWtn,  mewing  un- 
known): "Son"  of  Eber,  and  "father"  of  13  tribes 
(Gen  10  26.26.29;  1  Ch  1  19.20.23). 

JOETHEEL,  iok'th**!,  jok'thSl  t»S^T>  Vo**- 

(1)  A  city  in  the  Shephelah  of  Judah  named  be- 
tween Miipeh  and  larhish  (Jodh  16  38);  unidntU 
fied. 

(2)  A  city  in  Edom  formerly  oalled  Sela,  taken 
by  Amaciafa  aft^  the  battle  in  the  Valley  of  Salt, 
and  by  him  called  Joktheel  (2  K  14  7).   See  Sela. 

JONA,  jo'na.   See  Jonah;  Jonab. 

JONADAB,  jon'a-dab.   See  Jbhonadab. 

JONAH,  jO'na  (nji'',  ydnOh,  "dove";  »I»v4t, 
l6nAti): 

(1)  According  to  2  K  14  25,  Jonah,  the  son  of 
Amittai,  of  QaUi-hqiher,  a  prophet  ana  servant  of 
Jeh(  {Hredicted  the  restoration  (h  tbe  land  of  Israel 
to  Its  ancient  boundaries  through  the  e£forts  of 
Jeroboam  IL  The  prophet  lived  and  labored  either 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  (790- 
750  BC),  or  during  the  preceding  generation.  He 
may  with  great  probability  be  placed  at  8O0-7H0 
BC.  His  early  ministry  must  _  have  made  him 
popular  in  Israel  j  for  he  prophesied  of  victory  and 
expansion  of  territory.  His  native  village  of  Gath- 
hepher  was  located  in  tbe  tenitoiy  Znnilun  (Josh 
19  13). 

(2)  According  to  the  book  bearing  lus  name, 
JonaJi  the  son  of  Amittai  received  a  command  to 
preach  to  Nineveh;  but  he  fled  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  escape  from  the  task  of  proclaiming 
Jdi's  message  to  the  great  heathen  city ;  was  arrested 
by  a  storm,  and  at  his  own  request  was  hurled  into 
the  sea,  wnere  be  was  swallowed  by  a  (peat  fish, 
remainmg  alive  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  for  three 
days.  When  on  his  release  from  the  body  of  the 
fi^  tbe  command  to  go  to  Nineveh  was  renewed,  J. 
obeyed  and  announced  the  overthrow  of  the  wicked 
city.   When  the  men  of  Nineveh  repented  at  the 

6 reaching  of  the  prophet,  God  repented  of  the  evil 
[e  had  threatened  to  bring  upon  them.  J.  was 
grieved  that  the  oppressing  city  should  be  spared, 
and  waited  in  the  vicinity  to  see  what  would  be  the 
final  outcome.  An  intmse  patriot,  J.  wished  for 
the  destruction  of  the  peoiue  that  threatened  to 
swallow  up  Israel.  He  thought  that  Jeh  was  too 
merciful  to  the  heatboi  oppressors.  By  the  lesson 
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of  the  f^urd  he  was  taught  the  value  of  the  heathen 
in  the  ught  of  Jeh. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  in  scholarly  circles  to  treat 
the  Book  of  Jonah  as  fiction.  The  story  is  said  to 
be  an  allegory  or  a  parable  or  a  symbolic  narrative. 
Why  then  did  the  author  fasten  upon  a  true  and 
worthy  prophet  of  Jeh  the  stigma  of  rebellion  and 
narrowness?  On  the  theory  that  the  narrative  is 
an  all^ry,  J.  Kennedy  well  sa^  that  "the  man  who 
wrote  it  was  guilty  of  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the 
memorv  of  a  prophet,  and  could  not  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  prophet's  Master  thus  to  dishonor  a 
faithful  servant." 

(3)  Our  Lord  referred  on  two  different  occasions 
to  the  sign  of  Jonah  the  prophet  (Mt  12  3&-41; 
Lk  11  29-32;  Mt  16  4).  He  speaks  of  J.'s  ex- 
perience in  the  belly  of  the  fish  as  parallel  with  His 
own  approaching  entombment  for  three  days,  and 
eitea  tne  repentance  of  the  Ninevites  as  a  rwuke 
to  the  unboievinK  men  of  his  own  generation.  Our 
Lord  thus  speakslmth  of  the  phymcal  miracle  of  the 
presorvation  of  Jonah  in  the  body  of  the  fish  and 
of  the  moral  miracle  of  the  repentance  of  the  Nine- 
vites, and  without  the  slightest  hint  that  He  re- 
garded the  story  as  an  allegory. 

John  Richard  Sahpet 

JONAH,  THE  BOOK  OF:  This  Uttle  roll  of 
four  short  chapters  has  ^ven  rise  to  almost  as  much 
discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  as  the  first  four 
chaptera  of  Gen.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
think  that  one  could,  in  a  brief  article,  apeak  the 
final  word  on  the  questions  in  debate. 

/.  ContmiUt  ofthm  Bottk. — ^The  story  is  too  well 
known  to  need  retelling.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  ffive  the  events  in  fewer  words  than  the 
author  employs  in  his  classic  narrative.  One  event 
grows  out  of  another,  so  that  the  interest  of  the 
reader  never  flags. 

Whmthe  call  came  to  Jonah  to  preach  in  Nineveh, 
hefled  in  the  opposite  dh^ction,  hoping  thus  to  escape 
from  his  unpleasant  task.    He  was 

1.  Jonah  afraid  that  the  merciful  God  would  for- 
Disobe-  give  the  oppressing  heathen  city,  if  it 
dient,  1:  should  repent  at  his  preaching.  Jonah 
1-^  was  a  narrow-minded  patriot,  who 

feared  that  Assyria  would  one  day  swal- 
low up  his  own  little  nation;  andsohewishratodo 
nothing  that  might  lead  to  the  preservation  of  wicked 
Nine  ven .  Jonah  was  willing  to  prophesy  to  Israel ;  he 
at  first  flatly  refused  to  become  aforeign  missionary. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  prophet  Had  taken  pas- 
sage was  arrested  by  a  great  storm.   The  heathen 
sailors  inferred  that  some  god  must  be 

2.  Jonah  angry  with  some  person  on  board,  and 
Punished,  cast  Iota  to  discover  the  eulprit.  When 
1:4-16       the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah,  be  made  a 

complete  confessmn,  and  bravely  sug- 
gested that  they  cast  him  overboard.  The  heathen 
mariners  rowed  desperately  to  get  back  to  land,  but 
made  no  progress  against  the  storm.  They  then 
prayed  Jen  not  to  bring  innocent  blood  upon  them, 
and  cast  Jonah  into  the  sea.  ^  As  the  storm  prompt- 
ly subsided,  the  heathen  sailors  offered  a  sacrifice 
to  jeh  and  made  vows.  In  this  part  of  the  story 
the  marinas  give  an  example  of  the  capacity  of  the 
GaitilcB  to  perform  noble  deeds  and  to  offer  accept- 
able wor^p  to  Jeh. 

Jeh  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  Jonah  and 
to  bear  him  in  his  body  for  three  days  and  nights. 

Surprised  to  find  himself  alive  and  con- 
8.  Jonah  Bcious  in  the  body  of  the  fiah,  the 
Miraculous-  prophet  prayed  to  his  God.  Already 
ly  Pre-  by  faith  he  speaks  of  his  danger  as  a 
served,  past  experience.  The  God  who  had 
1:17—^:10  saved  him  from  drowning  in  the 

depths  of  the  sea  will  yet  permit  him 
once  more  to  worship  with  loud  thanksgiving.  At 


the  command  of  Jeh  the  fiah  vomits  out  Jonah  upon 
the  dry  land.  The  almost  inevitable  grotesqueneas 
of  this  part  of  the  stoiy  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  the  view  that  the  Book  of  Jon  is 
literal  history  and  not  a  work  of  the  imagination. 

Upon  the  renewal  of  the  command  to  go  to  Nine- 
veh, Jonah  obeyed,  and  marching  through  the 

streets  of  the  great  city,  he  cried,  "Yet 
4.  J<uiah'B  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  over- 
Hinistrr  in  thrownl"  His  message  was  so  brief 
ZTfaieveh,  that  he  mar  wdl  have  epokra  it  in  good 
8 : 1-4         Assyrian,  u  the  story  of  his  deliverance 

from  the  sea  preceded  him,  or  was  made 
known  through  the  prophet  himself,  the  effect  of  the 
prophetic  message  was  thereby  Rreatly  heightened. 

The  men  of  Nineveh  repented  at  the  preaching 
of  Jonah,  the  entire  city  uniting  in  fasting  and 

prayer.  So  great  was  the  anxiety  of 
8.  The  the  people  that  even  l^e  lower  animals 
Ninevltas  were  clothed  in  sackcloth.  The  men 
Repent,  of  Nineveh  turned  from  deeds  of 
8:v-10        violaice  ("thar  evil  way")  to  seek  the 

forgiveness  of  an  angry  God.  Jeh 
decided  to  spare  the  city. 

Jonah  breucs  out  into  loud  and  bitter  complaint 
when  bs  leams  that  Nineveh  is  to  be  spared.  He 

decides  to  encamp  near  the  city  to  see 
6.  A  Nar-  what  will  become  of  it.  He  hopes  it 
row  Prophet  may  yet  be  overthrown.  Through  a 
versus  me  gourd  vine  Jeh  teaches  the  prophet  a 
Merciful  great  lesson.  If  such  a  mean  and 
God,4: 1-11  perishable  plant  oould  oome  to  have 

real  value  m  the  eyes  of  the  sullen 
prophet,  what  estimate  ought  to  be  put  on  the  lives 
of  the  thousands  of  innocent  childr^  and  helpless 
cattle  in  the  great  city  of  NinevehT  These  were 
dearer  to  the  God  of  heaven  Uian  Jonah's  protect- 
ing vine  could  possibly  be  to  him. 

//.  TTim  Aim  oftttm  AooA.— The  main  purpose  of 
the  writer  was  to  enlarge  the  sympathies  of  Israel 
and  lead  the  chosen  people  to  undertake  the  great 
missionary  task  of  prodaiming  the  truth  to  the 
heathen  world.  Other  leesona  may  be  learned  from 
the  subordinate  parts  of  the  narrative,  but  this  is 
the  central  truth  of  the  Book  of  Jon.  Kent  well 
expresses  tiie  author's  mun  message:  "In  his 
wonderful  mcture  of  God's  love  for  all  mankind, 
and  at  the  Divine  readiness  to  pardon  and  to  save 
even  the  ignorant  heathen,  if  they  but  repent 
according  to  their  light,  he  has  anticipated  the 
teaching  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  some  of  the  broadest  faith 
and  the  noblest  missionary  activity  of  the  present 
generation"  (Sermona,  Epiailea.etc,  420). 

m.  U  ihm  Book  lAfoiy?— Most  of  the  early  in- 
terpreters BO  understood  it,  and  some  excellent 

scholars  still  hold  this  view.  If  Jesus 
1.  What  thouKht  of  the  story  as  histoiy  and  so 
Did  Our  taught,  that  fact  alone  would  settle 
Lord  the  question  for  the  devout  believer. 

Teach?  On  two,  possibly  three,  different  occa- 
sions He  referred  to  Jonah  (Mt  12  3»- 
41;  16  4;  Lk  11  29-32).  It  is  significant  that 
Jesus  broiwht  the  two  g^t  miracles  of  the  Book  of 
Jon  into  rdation  with  Himself  and  His  preaching. 
As  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nignts  in  the 
body  of  the  fish,  so  should  the  Son  of  Man  be  three 
days  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  The  men  of  Nineveh 
repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  while  the  con- 
temporaries of  Jesus  for  the  most  part  rejected  His 
message.  It  is  the  fashion  now  among  advanced 
critics  to  treat  Mt  12  40  as  an  addition  to  the 
words  of  Jesus,  though  there  ia  no  manuscript 
evidence  in  favor  of  regarding  the  verse  as  an  inter- 
polation. G.  A.  Smith,  amongrecent  scholars,  holds 
the  view  that  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  teach  the 
historicity  of  Jonah's  experience  in  the  fish. 
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"Ohrtet  Is  ualns  an  llluabvtlon;  It  matten  not 
wbetber  that  lllustratloD  be  dr&wn  from  the  iMlma  of 
fact  or  of  poetry"  {Ari>,  II,  608).  In  a  footaote  Dr. 
Smith  nvs:  "  Siippaae  we  tell  alouifiil  people  Uiat  theira 
will  be  tM  fate  i«  the  man  who  buried  hla  talent.  Is 
thlfl  to  oonunlt  vm  to  the  belief  that  the  pencmagcs  of 
Chtlat's  parablea  actually  existed  ?  Or  tue  tiie  boml- 
letle  iiae  of  Sbakeepewe^i  dramaa — 'w  MacAwOi  did.' 
or  'M  Hamlet  said.'  Doea  it  commit  us  to  the  historical 
reality  of  Mftcbetb  or  Hunletr  At^  meacher  amcmg 
us  would  resent  beAag  bound  by  soch  an  Inference.  And 
If  we  resent  (hla  for  outmItm,  how  chary  we  should  be 
■boat  seeking  to  bind  Our  Lord  by  It." 

Notwithstanding  Principal  Smith's  skilful  pres- 
entation of  his  case,  we  stilt  think  that  Our  Lord 
regarded  the  miracles  of  the  fish  and  the  repentance 
of  the  Ninevites  as  actual  events.  Orelli  puts  the 
matter  pudiciouslj^:  "It  is  not,  indeed,  proved  with 
conclusive  necessity  that,  if  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  was  a  physical  fact,  Jonah's  d)ode  in  the  fish's 
belly  must  also  be  just  as  historical.  On  this  point 
also  the  saying,  *A  greater  than  Jonah  is  here/  holds 
pood.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  arbitrary  it 
la  to  assert,  with  Reuss,  that  Jesus  regarded  Jonah's 
history  as  a  parablel  On  the  contrary,  Jesus  saw 
in  it  a  sign,  a  powerful  evidence  of  the  same  Divine 
power  which  snowed  itself  also  in  His  dyingin  order 
to  live  a^n  and  triumph  in  the  world.  Whoever, 
therefore,  feds  the  religious  greatness  of  the  book, 
and  accepts  as  authoritative  the  attitude  taken  to 
its  historical  import  by  the  Son  of  God  Himself, 
will  be  led  to  accept  a  great  act  of  the  God  who 
brings  down  to  Hades  and  brings  up  again,  as  an 
actual  experience  of  Jonah  in  his  flight  from  his 
Lord"  (The  Tu>elve  Minor  Prophela,  172,  3). 

Most  modem  critical  scholars  since  Kleinert 
(1868)  and  Bloch  (1875)  have  ngarded  the  Book 
of  Jon  as  a  work  of  the  imagination. 
S.  Modem  Some  prefer  to  call  it  an  allegory, 
Critical  others  a  parable,  others  a  prose  poem, 
Views  others  a  didactic  stoiy,  others  a  mid- 
rash,  others  a  symbohcal  book.  Keil, 
Pusey,  DelitzBch,  OrelU,  J.  Kennedy  and  others 
have  contended  for  the  historical  character  of  the 
narrative.  A  few  treat  it  as  a  legend  containing 
a  kond  of  fact.  Cheyne  and  a  few  other  scholars 
assert  that  in  tiie  ^mbolio  narrative  are  imbedded 
mythical  Uements.  The  trend  of  critical  opinion, 
even  in  evanjselical  circles,  has  of  late  been  toward 
the  symbolical  interpretation.  Radical  critics 
boldly  set  aside  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  erroneous, 
while  the  more  evangelical  take  refuge  either  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kenosis  (Phil  2  6-S),  or  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  accommodatioa.  The  last  explanation 
might  commend  itself  to  the  devout  student,  viz. 
that  JeauB  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  correct 
tiie  views  of  his  contemporaries,  had  Our  Lord  not 
qioken  more  than  once  of  the  sign  of  Jonah,  and  in 
such  detail  as  to  indicate  His  acceptance  of  the  en- 
tire narrative  with  its  two  great  miracles. 

iV,  Atttlutnhip  and  Datm, — The  old  view  that 
Jonah  was  the  author  is  still  held  hy  some  scholars, 
though  most  modems  place  the  book  in  the  late  exilic 
or  post-exilic  times.  A  few  Aram,  words  occur  in  the 
Heb  text.  The  ouestion  in  debate  is  whether  the 
language  of  Xenrad  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  II  had 
taken  over  words  from  the  Aramaic.  There  had 
certainly  been  a  century  of  close  political  and  com- 
mercial contact  between  Israel  and  the  Aramaeans 
of  Damascus,  so  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
meet  with  Aram,  words  in  a  prophet  of  Samaria. 
Hosea,  in  the  generation  following  Jonah,  betrays 
little  evidence  of  Aram,  influence  m  his  style  and 
voc^ulary.  Of  course,  the  personal  equation  is 
a  factor  that  ous^t  not  to  be  overlooked.  If  the 
author  was  a  Judaean^  we  should  probably  have  to 
think  of  the  post-«xilic  period,  when  Aram,  b^an 
to  displace  Heb  as  the  vernacular  of  the  Jews.  The 
Book  of  Jon  is  anonymous,  and  we  really  do  not 
know  who  the  author  was  or  when  he  iivol.  The 


view  that  Jonah  wrote  the  story  of  his  own  disobe- 
dience and  his  debate  with  the  merciful  God  has 
not  been  made  wholly  unten^le. 

V.  Thm  Unity  of  thm  Am*.— Nachtigal  (1799) 
contended  that  there  were  three  di£Ferent  authors  of 
widely  different  periods.  Kleinert  (1868)  held  that 
two  parallel  narratives  had  been  woven  together  in 
chs  S  and  4.  Kaufmann  Kohler  (1870)  contended 
that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  glosses 
and  interpolations  besides  some  transpositions  of 
material.  W.  Bdhme,  in  1887,  advanced  the  most 
radical  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  roll.  He 
partitioned  the  storv  among  two  authors,  and  two 
redactors  or  supplementers.  A  few  additional 
glosses  were  charged  to  later  hands.  Even  radical 
critics  treat  Bdhme's  theory  as  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  criticism.  Winckler  UOF,  II,  260  ff)  tried  to 
improve  the  story  by  a  few  transpositions.  Hans 
Schmidt  (1905)  subjects  the  roll  of  Jonah  to  a 
searching  criticism,  and  concludes  that  a  good  many 
changes  have  been  made  from  religious  motives. 
Budde  follows  Winckler  and  Schmidt  both  in  trans- 
posing and  in  omitting  some  material.  Sievers 
(1905)  and  Erbt  (1907)  tried  to  make  of  the  Book  of 
Jon  a  poem;  but  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  meter. 
Sievers  r^ards  the  roll  as  a  unit,  while  Erbt  con- 
tends for  two  main  sources  besides  the  prayn*  in 
ch  3.  Bewer,  in  ICC  (1912),  is  far  more  conser^ 
vative  in  both  textual  and  Utenry  criticism,  recog- 
nizing but  few  glosses  in  our  present  text  and  aiding 
for  the  unity  of  the  story  apart  from  the  insertion 
of  the  pB  in  ch  2.  Nearly  all  recent  critics  assign 
Jonah's  prayer  to  a  writer  other  than  the  author 
of  the  narrative  about  Jonah,  but  opinions  vary 
widely  as  to  the  manner  in  wluch  the  psalm  found 
its  way  into  the  Book  of  Jon.  Bewer  holds  that  it 
was  probably  put  on  the  margin  by  a  reader  and 
afterward  crept  into  the  text,  the  copyist  inserting 
it  after  ver  2,  though  it  would  more  naturally  follow 
ver  11.  Bewerremarks:  "The  literary  connections 
with  various  post-exilic  pss  argue  for  a  post-exilio 
date  of  the  ps.   But  how  early  or  how  late  in  the 

Sost-exilic  period  it  belongs  we  cannot  tell.  The 
[eb  is  pure  and  no  Aram,  influence  is  apparent." 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
Aram,  influoiee  does  not  alone  settle  the  question 
of  the  date  of  the  document.  Geography  and  the 
personal  equation  may  be  more  important  than  the 
question  of  date.  Bewer  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  ps  in  Jon  is^not  a  mere  cento  of  quotations  from 
the  Pss.  "The  phrases  it  has  in  common  with  other 
pss,"  writes  I^feasor  Bewer,  "were  the  common 
property  of  the  religious  language  of  the  author's 
d&y"  (p.  24).  Tboae  who  still  believe  that  David 
wrote  many  of  the  pss  find  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  a  prophet  of  780  BG  could  have  drawn  upon 
his  knowle^e  of  the  Psalter  in  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving to  JA. 

LtTBKATUHB. — Among  comnis.  coverlns  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets,  see  esp.  Pusey  (1861),  Kdl  (ST.  1880). 
von  Orelli  (ET,  1893),  Wellbausen  (1898),  O.  A.  Smith 
(1898).  Among  SDecial  conuni.  oa  Jon,  consult  Klei- 
nert, In  Lann  (I!T,  1876} ;  Perowne,  In  Catubridaa 
Bibla  (isOTTTBewerln  JCC  (1912).  See  also  O.  H.  H. 
Wright,  Biblical  Bitavi  (1886):  H.  O.  Trumbull,  " Jcmah 
In  Nineveh."  JBL.  XZ  (1892);  J.  Kennedy.  Book  nf 
Jon  (1895):  KOnlg  In  HDB:  Cbeyne  in  BB.  For  more 
elaborate  Ubllography  see  Bewer  In  ICC,  25-27. 

John  Richabd  Sahpey 

JONAH,  ]6'nam  CI«v4a,  Idndm,  WH; 
lihvin,  TR;  AV  Jonan):  An  ancestor  of  Jesus  in 
Lk's  genealogy  (S  30). 

JOITAIT,  ja'nan.  See  Jonah. 

TOITAS,  jS'nas  ('IwvAt.  ISnds;  AV  Tonan): 

(1)  Son  of  Eliasib  (1  Esd  9  1). 

(2)  Corresponds  in  1  Esd  9  23  to  "EUeaer"  in 
Ezr  10  23. 
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(3)  The  pioidiet  Jonah  (2  Ead  1  39;  Tob  14 

JONAS,  jO'nas  (Tl^'lt ,  yOnOh,  or  ^pl^l^t ,  yfijklndn; 

/97ul): 

(1)  The  name  given  in  Mt  12  39-41:  16  4;  Lk 
11  2&-32  AV  to  the  OT  prophet  Jooah  (RV  renders 
"Jonah")-  See  Jonah. 

C2)  flsfdi^t,  iBdnia) :  The  name  given  in  Jn  31 
16.16  AV  to  the  father  of  the  apostle  Simon  Peter. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  him,  exc^t  the  differ- 
ent forma  of  his  name.  In  Jn  1  42  A  V  he  is  called 
Jona  (cf  also  Mt  16  17  AV).   In  Jn  1  42;  SI  15. 

16  RV  he  ia  called  John,  with  the  marginal  note 
"Gr  Joane$."  In  Mt  16  17  RV  Simon  Peter  is 
called  Simon  Bar-Jonah. 

Jonaa  may  be  a  contraction  for  Joanes  (Kdm). 
It  haa  also  been  suggested  that  the  father  of  Simon 
may  have  had  a  cwuble  name.  Jono-Johannes  (cf 
F.  H.  Chaae  in  HDB,  art.  "John,  father  of  Simon 
Peter").  C.  M.  Kerb 

JONATH  ELEH  RBHOEIH,  jO'nath  e'lem 
T*-hO'kim  (D'^prn  D^IS  Tl'i'P,  ydnath  'Hem  fjfijrim) 
CPs  66,  title) :  "The  silent  dove  of  the  far  Qnee"  (i.e. 
either  of  far-off  lands,  or  amon^  aliens),  or  "The 
dove  of  the  distant  terebinths,"  m  either  ease  indi- 
cating the  tune  to  the  melody  of  vrtiioh  the  ps  was 
to  be  sung.  Seel^AUis;  Sono. 

JONATHAN,  jon'arthan  ClC^j'^'^?,  VhdnathOn, 
^ji^,  y&nAthan,  "Jeh  has  given";  'Iw(«6di',  Idna- 
thdn;  cf  Jehonathan)  : 

(1)  (Heb  ykdnOthan):  The  young  "Levite"  of 
Jgs  17,  18  referred  to  by  name  in  18  30,  where  he 
is  called  "the  son  of  Gershom.  the  son  of  Moses," 
and  where  AV  has  "Manasseh  for  Moses,  following; 
tJhe  MT  in  which  the  letter  nan  of  Manasseh  is 
"suspended." 

Raahi  states  the  reason  tiuw.  "Becatue  of  the  honor  of 
Moms  was  the  ndn  writtoa  so  aa  to  alter  the  name."  The 
orlstaal  word  was  Moaes,  but  It  wu  thought  undesirable 
that  a  descendant  of  his  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
Images:  and  so  J.  was  made  to  haveafflnltr  (laetaplMiricsUy) 
with  Manasseh.  See  OB,  Intro,  836^8. 

J.  was  a  Levitical  Judahite  of  Beth-lehem-judah, 
who  came  to  the  house  of  Micah,  in  the  hill  country 
of  Ephraim,  and  hired  himself  as  a  priest  in  Micah  s 
sanctuary  (17  1-13).  The  Danites  sent  6  men 
north  to  spy  for  new  territory,  and  on  their  way 
iJie  spies  eame  to  the  house  m  Micah,  where  they 
fbuna  J.  and  consulted  the  oracle  through  him 
(18  1-5).  Having  received  a  favorable  answer, 
they  set  out  and  came  to  Laish,  and  on  their  return 
south  they  advised  that  an  expedition  be  sent 
thither  (16  6-10).  _  Their  clansmen  accordingly  sent 
out  a  band  of  warriors  who  on  their  way  passed  by 
Micah's  house.  The  spies  informed  their  comrades 
oS  the  ephod  and  teraphim  and  images  there,  and 
they  seised  them,  inducing  J.  at  the  same  time  to 
accompany  them  aa  their  priest  (va  11-20).  At 
Laish  ne  founded  a  priesthood  which  was  thus  de- 
scended from  Moses  (ver  30) . 

It  has  been  held  that  there  are  two  sources  In  the  narra- 
tive in  JgB  17, 18  (see  Moore.  Jo*.  366-72).  The  section 
Is  important  because  of  the  light  it  throws  on  life  and  re- 
ligion In  early  Israel.  The  "Levltea"  were  not  all  of  one 
tribe  (see  Moore,  op.  cit.,  383-S4);  there  were  priests  who 
claimed  descent  from  Moses  as  well  as  Aaromte  prtests; 
and  Imsses  were  conunon  In  early  Heb  worabh)  (H  Gen 
U  SOff;  Jsi  8  27;  1  8  19  13]. 

(2)  Son  of  King  Saul.   Sec  separate  art. 

(3)  (Heb  yhdndthdn,   ydrtdth&n,    2  S  16  27.36: 

17  17.20;  1  K  1  42.43):  Son  of  Abiathar  the 
priest-  He  acted  with  Ahimaaz  as  courier  to  inform 
David  of  events  at  Jems  durii^  Absalom's  revolt. 
It  was  he  who  also  brought  to  Adonijah  the  nem  of 
Solomon's  accession. 


(4)  (Heb  y^kdnathan,  2  S  31  21  !  1  Ch  SO  7): 
Son  of  Shimei  or  Shimea,  David's  brother;  he  is 
said  to  be  the  slayer  of  Goliath.  See  Jehonaoab 
(1). 

(5)  (2  S  2S  32,  Heb  yhdnOthan-'l  Ch  11  34, 
Heb  ydnOihSn):  One  of  Itaivid's  mighty  mai.  See 
Jashsn. 

(6)  (Heb  yOrOthan,  1  Ch  2  32.33):  A  Jerah- 
meelite. 

(7)  (Heb  yhSnAthan,  and  so  1  Ch  37  25  AV): 
Son  of  Uzziah,  and  one  of  David's  treasurers. 

(8)  (Heb  yhdn&ihan,  1  Ch  37  32):  A  dddk  of 
David,  RV  "uncle,"  RVm  "brother's  son";  if  he 
was  David's  nephew,  he  will  be  the  same  as  (4) 
above.  He  "was  a  counsellor"  to  David,  and  "a 
man  of  understanding,  and  a  scribe." 

(9)  (aAylMlUan,EsrB  6;  1  Esd  8  32):  Father 
of  £bed,  a  returned  exile. 

(10)  (Heb  ydnOOan,  Ear  10  15;  1  Esd  9  14): 
One  who  either  supported  (RV)  or  opposed  (RVm, 
AV)  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  foreign  mamagee;  see 

(11)  (Heb  ydnathan,  Neh  12  11):  A  priest,  de- 
scendant of  Jeehua  (Joshua) -"Johanao"  (12  22.23); 
see  Jbhohanan,  (3). 

(12)  (Heb  ydnathan,  Neh  IS  14):  A  priest. 

(13)  (Heb  yOndlhUn,  Neh  13  35) :  A  pnest,  father 
of  Zechariah. 

(14)  {aehyhUnOihan,  Jer  87  15.20;  86  26):  A 
scnbe  in  whose  house  Jeremiah  was  imprisoned. 

(15)  (Heb  yomuhan,  Jer  40  8):  Son  of  Kareah; 
a  Judahite  captain  who  joined  Gedaliah  after  the 
fall  of  Jems. 

(16)  i'lw^&vt,  I&ndtkes,  1  Mace  3  5;  9-lS;  and 
'JpaedVjInalhdn,  2  Mace  8  22:  Swete  reads  7ond- 
tkSt) :  The  Maccabee  sumamed  Apphus  in  1  Mace 
3  5,  son  of  Mattathias. 

(17)  Son  of  Absalom  (1  Mace  18  11).  He  waa 
sent  by  Simon  the  Maccabee  to  cwture  Joppa  (cf 
11  70,  where  tlwre  is  mentioned  a  Mattathias,  son 
of  Absalom), 

(18)  A  priest  who  led  in  prayer  at  the  first  sacri- 
fice after  tne  return  from  exile  (2  Mace  1  23). 

Davio  Francis  Robekts 
JONATHAN  C\T^t^\  yhOiUUhan;  also  lOP"'* 
ydfuUAOn,  "Jeh  has  given";  'Iwvaedv,  IdruUhdn): 
The  eldest  son  of  Saul,  the  first  king 
1.  Three      of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Periods       The  life  of  J.,  as  far  as  we  are  told 
about  him,   falb  naturally  into  3 

periods. 

(1)  FiT$t  period. — He  comes  on  the  seene  as  the 
ri^t  hand  and  Ueutenant  of  his  father  in  his  early 
struggles  to  beat  off  the  hostile  tribes,  esp.  the  Am- 
monites (1  S  11),  who  beset  the  territory  of  Israd 
on  all  sides.  As  soon  as  Saul  had  gained  his  first 
decisive  victory,  the  people  rallied  to  him  in  great 
numbers,  so  that  he  was  able  to  count  upon  3,000 
men  whenevCT  they  took  the  field.  These  were 
divided  into  two  small  armies,  Saul  retaioing  2,000 
and  makii^  Michmash  hia  headquarters,  the  rest 
being  stationed  at  Gibeah  under  J.,  some  6  miles 
distant  as  the  crow  flies.  J.  thus  commanded  the 
base,  while  his  father  led  the  fighting  force.  Tliis 
position  of  comparative  inactivity  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  to  the  taste  of  J.  Midway 
between  the  two  camps  was  a  Phili  outpost  at 
Geba,  facins  Michmasn  across  the  pass  of  that 
name,  a  valley  with  steep  sides,  now  the  WAcU 
Suweinti.  Saul  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  commence  bostilitiee  against  the 
Philis,  and  took  means  to  increase  the  forces  at  his 
disposal.  The  Philis  no  sooner  heard  that  the 
Israelites  had  cast  off  their  yoke  (1  S  18  36:  for 
"Let  the  Hebrews  hear,"  read  "The  Hebrews  have 
revolted,"  after  LXX),  than  they  came  out  in  great 
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Qumbers  (13  5).  Tbey  seem  to  have  compelled 
Saul  to  evacuate  Michmash,  which  they  occupied, 
Saul  falling  back  on  Gibeah  (IS  16)  and  Gilgal  with 
a  greatly  reduced  foUowiiig  (IS  3.4a  seems  to  be  a 
summary  antit^patbo,  in  Heb  style,  of  the  events 
d^ailed  in  ch  14).  In  spite  of  this,  J.,  accompanied 
only  by  his  armor-bearer,  surprised  the  Phili  out- 
post at  Geba  (14  6,  "Gtbeah"^8hould  be  "Geba"). 
which  was  killed  to  a  man.  This  feat  precipitated 
a  general  eng^ement,  in  which  the  Israelites,  whose 
omy  weapons  appear  to  have  been  their  farming 
implements  (IS  20),  Saul  and  J.  alone  being  armed 
with  iron  swords  and  spears,  routed  their  enemies. 
The  oompletenesB  of  the  victory  was  impured  by 
the  superstitious  action  of  Saul  m  reftislDg  to  allow 
the  people  to  eat  imtil  the  day  was  over  (14  24). 
As  tnis  order  was  unwittingly  broken  by  J.,  Saul 
wished  to  have  him  executed:  but  this  the  people 
refused  to  allow,  as  they  clearly  recognized  that  the 
credit  of  the  victory  was  due  to  the  energetic  action 
of  J.  in  striking  before  the  enemy  had  tune  to  con- 
centrate. (In  the  Heb  text  there  is  some  confusion 
between  Gibeah  and  Geba;  cf  10  5  m  and  IS  3.) 

(2)  Second  period.— The  2d  period  of  the  life  of 
J.  IS  that  of  his  friendship  for  David .  The  narrative 
is  too  welt  known  to  need  recapitulatine,  and  the 
simple  tale  would  only  be  spoiled  by  telling  it  in 
other  words.  J.'a  devotion  to  David  was  such  that 
be  not  only  took  his  part  against  his  father,  Saul 
(chs  IflL  19),  but  was  willing  to  surr^der  to  him 
his  undoubted  claun  to  become  Saul's  successor 
(ch  90).  Their  last  meeting  took  place  in  the 
"desert"  of  Ziph,  to  the  S.  of  Hebron,  some  time 
after  David  had  been  driven  into  outlawry  (23 
16-18). 

(3)  Third  jferiod.— The  3d  phase  of  J.'s  life  ia 
that  of  the  exile  of  David,  when  Saul  was  directing 
his  energies  to  combat  what  he  no  doubt  considered 
the  rebellion  of  the  son  of  Jesse.  During  this  civil 
war,  if  that  can  be  4»lled  war  in  which  one  of  the 
two  sides  refuses  to  take  the  offensive  against  the 
other,  J.  remained  entirely  passive.  He  could  not 
take  part  in  proceedings  which  were  directed  against 
his  friend  whom  he  believed  to  be  destined  to  occupy 
the  place  which  he  himself  should  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  have  filled.  We  therefore  hear  no 
more  of  J.  imtil  the  encroachments  of  the  Philis 
once  more  compdled  Saul  to  leave  the  pursuit  of 
the  leaser  enemy  in  order  to  defend  himself  against 
the  greater.  Saul's  last  campaign  against  the  Philia 
was  short  and  decisive:  it  ended  m  the  defeat  of 
Gilboa  and  the  death  of  himself  and  his  sons.  The 
men  of  Jabc»h-gUead,  out  of  gratitude  for  Saul's 
rescue  of  their  town  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
crossed  over  to  Beth-shan,  on  the  walls  of  which 
town  the  Philis  had  hung  in  chains  the  bodies  of 
&iul  and  Jonathan,  ana  took  them  down  under 
eover  of  darkness  and  carried  them  to  Jaheah. 
Then  they  burned  the  bodies  after  the  manner  of 
the  primitive  inhdttitants  of  the  land,  and  buried 
the  bones. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  little  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  concerning  him,  J.  must  have 

been  one  of  the  finest  spirits  that  ever 
S.  His  lived.  His  character  is,  as  far  as  our 
Chancier    knowledge  goes,  nearly  pofect.  He 

was  atmetie  and  brave  (1  S  14  13; 
2  8  1  22^).  He  could  keep  his  plans  secret 
when  secrecy  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  them 
to  a  successful  issue  (14  1),  and  could  decide  on 
what  course  of  action  to  follow  and  act  upon  it  on 

the  instant.  His  attack  upon  the 
8.  Military  Phili  garrison  at  Geba  (or  Gibeah,  if 
Qualities     we  adopt  the  reading  of  the  LXX  and 

Tg  of  IS  8;  of  10  6)  was  delivered  at 
the  right  moment,  and  was  as  wise  as  it  was  darii^. 
If  he  nad  a  fault,  from  a  military  point     view,  jt 


may  have  been  an  inability  to  follow  up  an  advan- 
tage. The  pursuit  of  the  Philis  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  ended  wiUi  nightfall.  In  this  respect, 
however,  he  perhaps  cannot  be  oaunued  with  justice, 
as  he  never  nad  an  entirely  free  hand. 

J.'s  independence  and  capacity  for  acting  on  his 
own  responsibility  were  combined  with  devotion  to 
hia  father.   While  holding  his  own 

4.  Filial  opinion  and  taking  his  own  course, 
Pie^  he  conformed  as  far  as  possible  to  his 

father's  views  and  wishes.  While 
convinced  of  the  high  deserts  of  David,  he  sou^t 
by  all  means  to  mitl^cate  Saul's  hatred  toward  hmi, 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  he  succeeded  (19  6). 
Filial  duty  could  not  have  been  more  severely  tested 
than  was  that  of  J.,  but  his  conduct  toward  both 
his  father  and  his  friend  is  above  criticism.  Only 
on  one  occasion  did  his  anger  get  the  better  of  him 
(20  34)  under  gross  provocation,  Saul  havii^  im- 
pugned the  honor  of  J.'s  mother  (SO  30  LXX) 
Ahmoam  (14  fiO),  and  attempted  his  life.  The 
estrangement  was  mommtary;  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  undivided  in  life  and  in  death  (2  S  1  23  to  be 
so  readj.  ^ 

But  It  is  as  the  befriender  of  David  that  J.  will 
always  be  remembered.  He  is  the  type  of  the  verv 
perfect  friend,  as  well  as  of  the  chival- 

5.  Friend-  rous  knight,  for  all  time.  His  devotion 
ship  for  to  Dav3  was  altogeth^  human  j  had 
David        H  been  dictated  by  a  superstitious 

belief  in  David's  destiny  as  the  future 
ruler  of  his  people  (88  17),  that  bdief  would  have 
been  shared  by  Saul,  which  was  not  the  case  (20  31). 
In  disinterestedness  and  willingness  to  efface  his 
own  claims  and  give  up  his  own  titles  the  conduct 
of  J.  is  unsurpassed,  and  presents  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  some  of  the  characters  with  whom  we  meet 
in  the  Bible.  In  this  respect  he  resembles  *A11,  the 
cousin  and  son-in-law  oi  Muhammad,  who  was  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  save  when  fighting  in  his  own 
cause,  and  who  had  no  ambition  to  fill  the  highest 
posts.  So  J.  preferred  to  serve  rather  than  to  com- 
mand (1  S  33  17).  J.  and  David  stuid  for  the 
highest  ideal  of  Heb  Mendship,  as  do  Damon  and 
Pythias  in  Gr  lit. 

We  may  be  sure  that  J.  won  the  affection  of  the 
people.    His  squire  was  ready  to  follow  him  any- 
where (14  7).  David's  devotion  to 

6.  biBpirsd  htm  seems  to  have  been  sincere. 
Affection     although  it  unfortunately  coincided 

with  his  own  self-interest.  J.  appears 
to  have  inspired  as  great  an  affection  as  he  himself 
felt  (1  S  20  41;  2  8  1  26).  Hia  quarrel  with  his 
father  was  largely  due  to  the  solicitude  of  the  latter 
for  his  son's  interests  (1  S  18  29;  30  31). 

Jonathan's  sons  were,  in  common  with  his 
brother's,  killed  in  the  wars.   One  alone — Merib- 

baal  (Mephibosheth) — survived.  J.'s 

7.  Si  De-  posterity  through  him  lasted  several 
scendants    generations.   A  t^le  of  them  is  given 

inl  Ch  8  33ff  II  9  40ff  rcf2  S  9  12). 
They  were  famous  soldiers  and  were,  like  their  an- 
cestors, distinguished  in  the  use  of  the  bow  (1  Ch 
8  40).  Thohas  Huntu  Wbib 

JONATHAS,  ion'a-thas  (Swete  reads  »Ia«A», 
lathdn,  in  B;  NoWlv,  Nalhdn,  in  fit):  The  Lat  form 
of  Uie  common  name  "Jonathan"  (Tob  5  13).  See 
Jathan.  It  is  sometimes  represented  as  Nathan. 

JOPPA.  jop'a  (^B^ ,  yaphd,  KID^.  ydphO';  *l6rwn, 
I6ppe):  In  Josh  19  46  AV  called  "J^^,"  a  city 

in  the  territory  allotted  to  Dan;  but 
1.  Ancient  there  is  nothi^  to  show  that  in  pre* 
NoticeB       exilic  times  it  ever  passed  into  larael- 

itish  hands.  "The  gate  of  Joppa"  is 
menUoned  in  the  Am  Tab  (214,  32  f;  cf  178, 20), 
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aa  guarded  by  an  ^gyp  officer  for  Amenhotep  IV. 
It  was  oonauered  by  Thotfamee  III,  and  old 
records  speak  of  the  excellence  of  its  gardens  and 
fruit  trees.  Sennacherib  claims  to  have  taken  J. 
after  a  siege  {KB,  2,  93).  To  J.,  the  Chronicler 
tells  US,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  brought  in 
floats  for  transportation  to  Jems  by  the  workmen 

of  the  king  of  Tyre  (2  Ch  2  16).  The 
2.  Biblical  city  does  not  appear  in  the  histoi^  as 
Rofsrences  Philistine,  ao  we  may,  perhaps,  mfa 

that  it  was  held  by  the  PhoemdanB, 
theereat  seamen  of  those  days.  It  was  iloubtless 
a  Pbo«i  ship  that  Jomdi  found  here,  bound  for 


Traditional  House  of  Simon  tbe  Tanner. 


Tarshish,  when  he  fled  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  (Jon  1  3).  In  Ezra's  time,  again,  cedars 
were  brought  here  for  the  buildings  in  Jerus  (Ezr 
S  7).  Having  been  brought  by  messengers  from 
Lydda  to  J.,  Peter  here  raised  the  dead  Dorcas  to  life 
(ActB9  36f).  On  the  roof  of  Simon's  house  by  the 
sea,  the  famous  visitm  was  vouchsafed  to  this  apostle, 
from  which  he  learned  that  the  gospel  was  designed 
for  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  (Acts  10  1  ff;  It  5ff). 

The  men  of  J.,  having  treacherouslv  drowned 
some  200  Jews,  Judas  Maccabaeus  fell  upon  the 

town  "and  set  the  haven  on  fire  by 
8.  History  night,  and  burned  the  boats,  and  put 
from  Mac-  to  the  sword  those  that  had  fled 
cabean  thither"  (2  Mace  IS  3  £F).  Jonathan 
Times         took  the  city,  in  which  Apollonius 

had  placed  a  garrison  (1  Mace  11 
47ff)._  It  was  not  easy  to  hold,  and  some  years 
later  it  was  captured  again  by  Simon,  who  garri- 
soned the  place,  completed  the  harbor  and  raised 
the  -fortifications  (1  Mace  12  36f;  IS  U;  14 
6-34).  It  is  recorded  as  part  of  Simon's  glory  that 
he  took  it  "for  a  haven,  and  made  it  an  entrance  for 
the  isles  of  the  sea,"  the  Jews  thus  possessing  for 
the  first  time  a  sraport  through  which  commerce 


Through  tbe  Bocks  at  Joppa. 


might  be  fully  developed.  It  was  taken  Pompey 
and  joined  to  the  province  of  Syria  iA  nt,  XIV,  iv,  4 ; 
BJ,  I,  vii,  7).   Caesar  restored  it  to  the  Jews  under 


Hyrcanus  (Ant,  XIV,  x,  6).  It  was  among  the 
cities  given  bjr  Antony  to  Cleopatra  (XV,  iv,  1). 
Caesar  added  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  (vii.  3; 
BJ,  I,  XX,  3),  and  at  his  death  it  passed  to  Arche- 
laus  (Ant,  XVII,  xi,  4;  BJ,  II,  vi,  3).  At  his 
deposition  it  was  attached  to  the  Rom  province. 
The  inhabitants  were  now  zealous  Jews,  and  in  the 
Rom  wars  it  suffered  heavily.  After  a  massacre 
by  Cestius  Gatlus,  in  which  8,400  of  the  people 
perished,  it  was  left  desolate.  Thus  it  became  a 
resort  oi  the  enemies  of  Rome,  who  turned  pirates, 
and  preyed  upon  the  shipping  in  the  neighboring 
waters.  The  place  was  promptly  captured  and 
destroyed  by  Vespasian.  The  people  took  to  their 
boats,  but  a  terrific  storm  burst  upon  them,  dashing 
their  frail  craft  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  so  that  vast 
numbers  perished  (BJ,  III,  ix,  2-4).  At  a  later 
time  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  During  the 
Crusades  it  had  &  checkered  history,  being  taken, 
now  by  the  Christians,  now  by  the  Moslems.  It 
was  captured  by  the  French  under  Kleber  in  1799. 
It  was  fortified  by  the  English,  and  afterward  ex- 
tended by  the  Turks  (Baedeker,  Pal,  130). 

The  modem  Ts/A  Is  built  on  a  rocky  mound  116  ft. 
high,  »t  the  edge  of  the  se».  A  reef  of  roclu  runs  parallel 

.   ,      to  the  shore  m  short  distance  out.    It  may 

4.  UeBCnp-  be  rounded  In  c&lm  weather  by  lighter 
tion  Temela.  and  it  affords  a  certain  amount  ot 

nrotectlon.  There  la  a  gap  In  tbe  reef 
through  which  the  boats  pass  that  meet  the  steams 
calUng  here.  In  time  of  storm  the  passage  is  dangerous. 
On  one  ol  these  rodcs  Perseus  Is  sala  to  have  rescued  tbe 
eludned  Andromeda  from  the  dragon.  Ya/d  Is  a  pros- 
perous town,  profiting  much  by  the  annual  streams  of 
pUgrims  who  pass  through  It  on  their  way  to  visit  the 
holy  places  In  Pal.  A  good  trade  is  done  with  Egypt, 
8yna  and  Constantinople.  Soap,  sesame,  wheat  and 
oranges  are  the  chief  exports.  The  famous  gardens  and 
orange  groves  ot  Jaffa  form  one  of  the  mala  sights  of 
interest.  The  Christians  and  the  Moslems  have  rival 
traditions  as  to  the  site  of  the  house  of  Simon  the 
tanner.  The  remains  of  the  house  of  Tabltha  are  also 
pointed  out.  From  Jaffa  to  Jems  the  first  railway  la  Pal 
was  built. 

W.  EWING 

JORA^  jO'ra  (TTyi'* ,  yOr&h,  meaning  uncertun, 
perhaps  "harveet-bom"):  A  family  which  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr  2  18)>«"^aIfph"  of  Nch  7 
24=  "Arsiphurith"  (AV  "Ariepfaurith^')  of  1  Esd  S 
16. 

JORAI,  iS'ri-I  yOray,  "whom  Jeh  teaches") : 

A  Gadite  chief,  but  possibly  the  name  of  a  clan 
(1  Ch  6  13). 

JORAM,  jS'ram  (Oni'',  yordm,  "Jeh  is  exalted"; 
cf  Jehoram): 

(1)  Son  of  Toi  (or  Tou,  according  to  LXX,  B,  and 
1  Ch  18  9.10),  sent  by  his  father  to  greet  David 
(2  S  8  10)  =  "Hadoram"(l  Ch  18  9.  lOjafonn  pre- 
ferred by  commentators  in  2  S  also. 

(2)  Same  as  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah  (2  K  8  21- 
24;  11  2;  1  Ch  3  U;  Mt  1  8  ['l«pd^,  Idnlm]). 

(3)  Same  as  Jehoram,  king  of  Northern  Israd 
(2  K  8  29;  cf  2  K  9  15  RVm). 

(4)  (In  form  Uy  ,  yordm) :  A  Levite  (1  Ch  26  25). 

(5)  ('Ittpdft,  lorAm,  1  Esd  1  9)  -  "Josabad" 
(2  Ch  86  9);  see  Jozabad  (4). 

JORDAN,  jAr'dan  CtT\t,  yarden,  "flowing  down- 
ward";  1o|t8dvi|ti  Jorddnes):   The  Jordan  river 

proper  begins  at  the  junction  of  four 
1.  Source     streams  (the  Bareighit,  the  Hdsbdnjff 

the  Leddan,  and  the  B&niaa),  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  plain  of  Lake  HHiek.  The  Bar- 
eigkU  receives  its  supply  of  water  from  the  hills  on 
the  W.,  which  separate  the  valley  from  the  river 
lAtdny,  and  is  the  least  important  of  the  four.  The 
//ds&dny  is  the  longest  of  the  four  (40  miles),  issuing 
from  a  great  fountain  at  the  western  foot  of  Mt. 
Hermon  near  Uaiiteiya,  1,700  ft.  above  the  sea, 
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and  descends  1,500  ft.  in  its  course  to  the  plain. 
The  Leddan  is  the  latest  of  the  four  streams, 
issuine  in  several  fountains  at  the  foot  of  the  mound 
TeU  et-kddy  (Dan,  or  Laish)  at  an  elevation  of  505 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  BAnica  issues  from  a  cele- 
brated fountain  near  the  town  of  BAniaa,  which  is 
identified  as  the  Caeaarea  Pbilipiu  associated  with 
the  transfiguratitm.  The  ancient  name  was  Paneas, 
originating  from  a  grotto  consecrated  to  the  god  Fan. 
At  this  place  Herod  erected  a  temple  of  white  marble 
dedicated  to  Augustus  Caesar.  This  is  probably 
the  Baal-«ad  of  Joah  11  17  and  12  7.  Its  altitude 
is  1,100  ft.  above  tide,  and  the  stream  falls  about 
600  ft.  in  the  5  miles  of  its  course  to  the  head  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  valley  of  Lake  HiUeh,  through  which  the 
Jordan  wenas  its  way,  is  about  20  miles  long  and 

5  miles  wide,  bordered  on  either  side 
8.  Lake  by  hills  and  mountains  attaining  ele- 
Haieh         TationB  of  3,000  ft.   After  flowing  4  or 

6  miles  through  a  fertile  plain,  the 
Jordan  enters  a  roorass  of  marshy  land  which  nearly 
fills  the  valley,  with  the  exception  of  1  or  2  miles 
between  it  and  the  base  of  the  mountains  upon  the 
western  side.  This  morass  is  almost  impenetrable 
by  reason  of  bushes  and  papyrus  reeds,  which  in 
places  also  render  navigation  of  the  channel  difH- 
cult  even  with  a  canoe.  Lake  HOlek,  into  which 
the  river  here  expands,  is  but  7  ft.  above  tide,  and 
is  skiwly  contracting  its  size  by  reason  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  decaying  vegetation  of  the  surround- 
ing morass,  and  of  the  sediment  brought  in  by  the 
river  and  three  tributary  mountain  torrents.  Its 
continued  existence  is  evidence  of  the  limited  period 
throudh  which  present  conditions  have  been  main- 
tained. It  will  not  be  many  thousand  years  before 
it  will  be  entirely  filled  and  the  morass  be  changed 
into  a  fertile  plain.  When  the  spies  visited  the 
r^ion,  the  lake  must  have  been  much  larger  than 
it  IB  now. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Lake  HiUeh,  the  valley 
narrows  up  to  a  width  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and 
the  nver  oegins  its  descent  into  levels  oetow  the 
Mediterranean.  The  river  is  here  only  about  60 
ft.  broad,  and  in  less  than  0  milee  descends  689  ft. 
through  a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  where  it  meets  the 
delta  which  it  has  deposited  at  the  head  of  the  Sea 
of  Gfjilee,  and  slowly  winds  its  way  to  meet  its 
waters.  Throuf^out  this  delta  the  river  is  easily 
fordable  during  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  occupies  an  expansion  of  the 
Jordan  valley  12  miles  long  and  from  3  to  6  miles 

wide.  The  hiTls,  reaching,  in  general, 
8.  Sea  of  1,200  or  1;500  ft.  above  the  lake,  come 
Galilee        down  close  to  its  margin  on  eve:^  side. 

On  the  E.  and  S.  they  are  mainly  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  same 
character  on  the  N.W.  side  above  Tiberias.  In  the 
time  of  Christ  the  mouth  of  the  river  may  have  been 
a  half-mile  or  more  farther  up  the  delta  tnan  now. 

As  all  the  sediment  of  the  upper  Jordan  settles 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  delta  near  Capernaum,  a 

stream  of  pellucid  water  issues  from 
4.  The  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  at  ^e 
Tarmftk       modem  town  of  Kerak.   Before  it 

reaches  the  Dead  Sea,  however,  it 
becomes  overloaded  with  sediment.  From  Kerak 
the  opening  of  the  valley  is  grand  in  the  extreme. 
A  gr^t  plain  on  the  E.  stretches  to  the  hills  of  De- 
capolis,  and  to  the  S.,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
through  the  Gh6r  which  descends  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
bordered  by  mountain  walls  on  either  side.  Four 
or  five  miles  below,  it  is  joined  on  the  £.  by  the 
YarmUkj  the  ancient  Hieromax,  the  largest  of  all  its 
tributaries.  The  d£bria  brought  down  by  this 
stream  has  formed  a  fertile  ddta  terrace  3  or  4  miles 
in  diameto-t  which  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  is  an 


attractive  place  for  herdsmen  and  agriculturists. 
The  valley  of  the  Yarm&k  now  furnishes  a  natural 

Sade  for  the  Acre  and  Damascus  Railroad,  as  it  did 
r  the  caravan  routes  of  early  times.  The  town 
of  Gadara  lies  upon  an  elevation  just  S.  of  the 
Yarm&k  and  4  or  6  miles  E.  of  the  Jordan. 


Jordan  Leaving  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 


Ten  miles  below  the  lake,  the  river  is  joined  on  the 
W._  by  Wddy  el-Bireh,  which  descends  from  the 
vicinity  of  Nazareth,  between  Mt.  Tabor  and  Endor, 
and  furnishes  a  natural  entrance  from  the  Jordan 
to  Central  Galilee.  An  aqueduct  here  still  furnishes 
water  for  the  upper  terrace  of  the  GMr.  Wddy 
el-Arab,  with  a  small  perennial  stream,  comes  in 
here  also  from  the  E. 

Twenty  miles  below  Lake  Galilee  the  river  is 
joined  by  the  important  Wody  d-J&lM,  which  de- 
scends through  the  valley  of  Jezreel 
6.  El-Ohftr  between  Mt.  Gilboa  and  the  range  of 
the  Little  Hermon  (the  hill  Moreh  of  Jgs 
7  1).  This  valley  leads  up  from  the  Jordan  to  the  v^ 
ley  of  Esdraelon  and  thence  to  Nazareth,  and  fur< 
nished  the  usual  route  for  Jews  going  from  Jerus  to 
Nazareth  when  they  wished  to  avoid  the  Samaritans. 
This  route  naturally  takes  one  past  BeisSn  (BeUi- 
sbean),  where  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  were 
exposed  by  the  Philis,  and  past  Shunem  and  Nain. 
There  is  a  marked  expansion  of  the  Gh6r  opposite 
Beisdn,  constituting  an  important  agriculture  di»- 
trict.  The  town  of  Pdla,  to  which  the  Christians 
fled  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerus,  lies  upon 
the  E.  side  of  the  GMr;  while  J^esh-gilead,  where 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  finally  taken 
by  their  friends  and  cremated,  is  a  little  farther  up 
the  slope  of  Gilead.  Twenty  miles  farther  down, 
the  Ghdr,  on  the  E.,  is  joined  by  WSdy  Zerka  (the 
brook  Jabbok),  the  second  largest  tributary,  sepa- 
rating Ammon  from  Gilead,  its  upper  trioutariea 
flowing  past  Ammon,  Mizpeh,  and  Ramoth-^ilead. 
It  was  down  this  valley  that  Jacob  descend^  to 
Succoth. 

A  few  miles  below,  the  W3dy  Farah,  whose  head 
is  at  Sychar  between  Mts.  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  de- 
scends from  the  W.,  furnishing  the  natural  route  for 
Jacob's  entrance  to  the  promised  land. 

At  Damieh  (probably  the  Adam  of  Joah  3  16), 
the  Gk&r  is  narrowed_up_  by  the  projection,  from 
the  W.,  of  the  mountain  ridge  terminating  in  Kum 
SHrt^h,  which  rises  iU)ruptly  to  a  height  of  2,000 
ft.  above  the  river. 

The  section  of  the  OMr  between  Damieh  and  the 
"Dead  Sea  is  of  a  pretty  uniform  width  of  10  to  12 
miles  and  is  of  a  much  more  uniform  level  than  the 
upper  portions,  but  its  fertility  is  interfered  with 
by  the  lack  of  water  and  the  dimculty  of  irrigation. 
fVom  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  an  old  Rom  road  follows 
up  the  Wady  N&waimeh,  which  furnished  Joshua 
a  natural  line  of  approach  to  Ai,  while  throu^  the 
W6dy  el^KeU  is  opened  the  natural  road  to  Jerus. 
Both  Ai  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  aie  visible  from 
this  point  of  the  GhAr. 
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In  a  direct  line  it  is  only  70  miles  from  Lake  Gali- 
lee to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  this  is  the  total  length  of 

the  lower  plain  (the  Z6r) ;  but  so  numer- 
6.  Thtt  Z6r  oua  are  the  wmdlngs  of  the  river  across 

the  flood  plain  from  one  bluff  to  the 
other  that  the  length  of  the  river  is  fully  200  miles. 
Col.  Lynch  reported  theoccurrence  of  27  rapids,  which 
wholly  interrupted  navigation,  and  many  others 
which  rendered  it  difficult.  The  major  part  of  the 
descent  below  Lake  Galilee  takes  place  before  reach- 
ing Damieh,  1,140  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean, 
while  the  bluffs  of  the  Ghdr,  upon  either  side  of  the 
Z6r,  are  nearly  contmuous  and  uniform  below 
Damieh,  above  this  point  th^  are  much  dissected 


Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  fords  where 
it  is  possible  to  cross  at  low  water,  those  which  were 
BO  related  to  the  lines  of  travel  as  to  be  of  much 
avail  were  few.  Beginning  near  the  mouth  of  the 
J.  and  proceeding  northward,  there  was  a  ford  at 
d-Henu  leading  directly  from  Jericho  to  the  high- 
lands N.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Two  or  three  miles 
farther  to  the  N.  is  the  ford  of  the  pilgrims,  best 
known  of  all,  at  the  mouth  of  W&dy  Kelt.  A  few 
miles  farther  up  the  river  on  the  road  leading  from 
Jericho  to  ea-Salt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wddy 
Nimrin,  there  is  now  a  bridge  where  the  dependence 
was  formerly  upon  the  ford.  Just  bdow  the  mouth 
of  the  Wady  Zerka  {Jabbok)  is  the  ford  of  Dami^ 


i 


Tbb  Bivn  JOBDAH. 


by  the  erosion  of  tributary  streams.  Still,  nearly 
everywhere,  an  extended  view  brings  to  light 
the  original  uniform  level  of  the  sedimentary  de- 
posits formed  when  the  valley  was  filled  with 
water  to  a  height  of  650  ft.  (see  Arabah;  Dead 
Sea). 

The  river  itself  averages  about  100  ft.  in  width 
when  confined  strictly  within  its  channd,  bat  in  the 
early  spring  months  the  flood  plain  of  the  Zdr  is 
completely  overflowed^  bringing  into  its  thickets 
a  p*eat  amount  of  dnftwood  which  increases  the 
difficulty  of  penetrating  it,  and  temporarily  drives 
out  ferocious  animals  to  infest  the  neighboring 
country. 

According  to  Conder,  there  are  no  less  than  60 
fording-places  between  Lake  Galilee  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  For  the  most  port  it  wUl  be  seen 
that  these  occur  at  rapids,  or  over  bars 
deposited  by  the  streams  which  de- 
scend from  one  side  or  the  othen  as, 
for  example,  below  the  mouths  of  the 
YarmHk,  Jabbok,  J  Aim  and  KeU.  These  fords  are, 
however,  impassable  during  the  high  water  of  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  Until  the  occupation 
by  the  Romans,  no  bridges  were  builtj  but  they 
and  their  successors  erected  them  at  various  places, 
notably  below  the  mouth  of  the  YarmOk,  and  the 
JM(^,  and  nearly  opposite  Jedoho. 


7.  The 
Fords  of 
Jordan 


where  the  road  from  Shechem  comes  down  to  the 
river.  A  bridge  was  at  one  time  built  over  the  river 
at  this  point;  but  owing  to  a  change  in  the  course 
of  the  stream  this  is  now  over  a  dry  water-course. 
The  next  important  crossing-place  is  at  the  opening 
of  the  valley  of  Jezreel  coming  in  from  the  W., 
where  probably  the  Bethabara  of  the  NT  should 
be  located.  Upon  this  ford  a  numba  61  caravan 
routes  from  E.  to  W.  coaveKe.  The  next  import 
tant  crossing-place  is  at  d-Muiamia,  2  or  3  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Yarmwc.  Here,  also,  there 
was  a  Rom  bridge.  There  are  also  some  traces  of 
an  ancient  bridge  remaining  just  below  the  exit  of 
the  river  from  Lake  Galilee,  where  there  was  a 
ford  of  special  importance  to  the  people  residing 
on  the  shores  of  this  lake  who  could  not  ^ord  to 
cross  in  boats.  Between  Lake  Galilee  and  Lake 
HAleh,  an  easy  ford  leads  across  the  delta  of  the 
stream  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  lake; 
while  2  or  3  miles  below  Lake  HiUeh  is  found  "the 
bridge  of  Jacob's  daughters"  on  the  line  of  one  of 
the  principal  routes  between  Damascus  and  Galilee. 
Above  Lake  HiUeh  the  various  tributaries  are  easily 
crossed  at  several  places,  though  a  bridge  is  required 
to  cross  the  Bareighil  near  its  mouth,  and  another 
on  the  HAibAny  on  the  main  road  from  Caeearea 
Philippi  to  Sidon,  at  d-Gkagar. 

Georob  Fb£dbuck  Wugbt 
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JORDAN  VALLBY:  As  more  fully  detaUed  else- 
where (see  Arabah;  Dead  Sea;  Geology  of 
Palestine),  the  Jordan  valley  in  its 
1.  Plmical  lower  [wrtion  occupies  a  remarkable 
Peculurittes  depression  in  the  earth's  surface,  reach- 
ing its  greatest  dmth  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  surface  of  which  is  1,300  ft.,  the  bottom  2,600 
ft.  bdow  tide  lev^  the  portion  ttf  the  basin  below 


Outer  Banks  of  the  Delta  of  the  Jordan. 


the  level  of  the  sea  being  about  100  miles  in  length 
and  from  10  to  IS  miles  in  breadth  at  base,  and  from 
two  to  three  times  tJiat  distance  between  the  bor> 
daring  summits  of  the  mountains  and  plateaus  on 
either  side.  In  the  early  prehistoric  period,  cor- 
responding with  the  Glacial  epoch,  this  depression 
was  filled  with  water  to  a  height  of  1,400  ft.  (see 
references  above)  which  gradually  disappeared  by 
evaporation  as  present  climatic  conditions  came  on. 
At  an  devation  of  approximately  650  ft.  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  ver^  extensive  sedimentarv  deposits 
were  lOAde,  which,  while  appearing  only  in  frag- 
ments along  the  shores  of  tne  Dead  Sea,  are  con- 
tinuous over  the  bottom  of  the  valley  (the  so-called 
GWr),  farther  N.  These  deposits  are  from  100  to 
200.  ft.  thick,  consisting  of  material  which  was 
brought  down  into  the  valley  by  the  tributiu7 
mountain  streams  descending  from  each  side,  while 
the  water  stood  at  this  higher  level.  Naturally 
these  deposits  slope  gradually  from  the  sides  of  the 
valley  toward  the  cmter,  the  ooarser  material  of  the 
deposits  bfdng  nearer  the  sides,  and  the  amount  of 
sediment  being  much  increased  opposite  the  mouths 
of  the  larger  streams.  The  deposit  was  at  first 
continuous  over  the  entire  Qh6r,  or  valley,  but  has 
since  been  much  dissected  by  the  J.  river  and  its 
tributaries.  The  J.  itself  has  eroded  a  channel 
through  the  soft  sediment^OO  ft.  more  or  less  deep, 
from  lAke  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea,  a  distance  in  a 
straight  line  of  about  70  miles.  At  first  this  channel 
was  narrow,  but  it  has  been  constantly  enlarged  by 
the  stream  as  it  has  meandered  from  side  to  side, 
undercutting  the  banks  so  that  they  cave  into  the 
rivo"  and  are  washed  down  to  fill  up  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  process  which  is  esp.  familiar  to  residents  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  This 
narrow  gorge  is  callea  the  Z6r,  and  will  hereafter 
be  referred  to  under  this  name.  The  Z6r  at  present 
averages  about  i  mile  wide,  the  most  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  flood  plain  extending  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  sedimentary  bluffs  on 
«ther  side.  This  flood  plain  is  so  overgrown  with 
bru^  and  reeds  that  it  is  practically  impenetrable, 
except  by  wild  beasts,  which,  according  to  Scriptural 
references,  have  infested  it  from  earliest  times, 
among  which  ma^  be  mentioned  the  lion,  the  tiger, 
the  wud  boar.  During  the  sprine  months,  when  the 
snows  are  melting  from  Mt.  Hermon  and  cloud- 
bursts are  sending  sudden  torrents  of  water  down 
the  river  courses  from  the  plateau  of  Gilead  and 
the  moimtains  of  Samaria,  the  J.  "overflows  all  its 
banks,"  i.e.  covers  this  flood  plain  and  drives  out  the 
beasts  to  infest  the  neighborhood  for  a  short  time. 


[ordan 

Twlan  Valtey 

The  surface  of  this  old  lake  bed  has  also  been 
much  dissected  by  the  tributary  streams  which  come 
in  from  either  side,  they  having  cut  channels  across 
the  Gh6r  down  to  a  depth  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  Zdr.  As  a  consequence  the  roads  leading  up 
the  valley  find  it  necessary  to  hug  the  base  of  the 
mountains  on  either  side  to  avoid  the  abrupt  de- 
scent into  the  channels  of  the  tributary  streams, 
which  are  deepest  near  thdr  moutits.  Another 
natural  consequence  of  these  physical  peculiarities 
is  that  aspicuiture  cannot  be  carried  on  except  as 
water  to  irrigate  the  level  surfaces  of  the  Ghdr  is 
carried  out  from  the  higher  levels  of  the  perennial 
streams.  There  are  many  remains  of  such  aque- 
ducts for  irrigation  constructed  in  early  times. 
These  are  now  almost  all  in  ruins  and  unused. 
Merrill,  however,  estimates  that  200  sq.  miles  of  the 
J.  valley,  over  which  the  surface  is  as  level  as  a 
prairie,  and  as  free  from  stones,  oould  be  irrigated 
at  the  present  time  and  made  as  fruitful  as  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  But  from  time  immemorial  settled 
agriculture  in  the  Ghdr  has  been  rendered  precarious 
by  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  who  periodi- 
cally come  down  from  the  desert  regions  on  the  £. 

Two  descriptions  (the  first  from  my  own  journal) 
of  the  general  views  obtained  of  the  J.  valley  from 
adjoining  devated  points  wiU  give 
2.  Two  De-  vividness  to  our  conceptacms  of  this 
scriptionB    remarkable  depreasion. 

"  It  was  the  middle  of  December  when, 
after  wading  alt  day  across  the  southern  flanks  of  Mt. 
Hermon,  through  snow  knee-deep  for  our  hones,  we 
descended  below  the  clouds  and  the  snow  to  the  Inlnlc  of 
the  eastern  mountain  wall  overlooking  the  upper  valley 
of  the  J.  It  was  a  slghtever  to  be  remembered,  with  the 
glistering  peak  ot  Mt.  Hermon  to  our  right,  and  the  Jagged 
walls  ot  the  borders  of  Naphtall  stretching  acrossche 
horizon  on  the  W.,  only  a  few  miles  away,  while  between 
and  at  our  feet  were  the  green  fields  of  the  uppw  J. 
valley,  through  which  ran  the  silver  thread  ot  tlie  river, 
broadening,  out  Into  the  expanded  waters  of  Lake 
Merom.  Over  the  plidn  oould  dimly  be  seen  the  black 
tents  of  tlie  Arabs,  and  the  husbandmen  plowing  the 
fields  for  an  eariy  harrest.  No  wonder  the  spies  were 
impressed  with  the  attractiveness  and  fertility  of  the 
region."    This  of  the  upper  J.  valley. 

Dr.  Merrill  gives  the  following  description  of  the  view 
of  the  lower  J.  valley  from  the  summit  of  Kttrn  SAr- 
fdb«h,  March  23:  "Jabet  eth  Shtikk  (Mt.  Hemu>nl  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  so  was  the  Lebanon  range 
farther  to  the  W.  and  N*.  Lake  Merom  and  the  vol- 
canic peaks  on  the  plain  to  the  E.  of  It  and  S.  of  Her- 
mon were  distinctly  seen,  likewise  the  Sea  of  GaJUee,  the 
hills  alMul  Safed,  the  hills  W.  of  Tiberias  and  the  dope 
from  their  suinmit,  which  Inclines  toward  Mt.  Tabor; 
also  Oamala  and  Oadara.  all  the  range  of  Jtbel  'AJtCn 
or  hills  ot  Otiead,  Kulat  tr  Rubad,  Jebtl  Mtitera  and 
Jebtl  OMka,  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  the  mere  naming  of  different  points  that  can  be 
seen  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  prospect  wlUch  one  enjoys  from  the  top  of 
this  strange  lan<unark.  Hills  to  the  W.  obstruct  the 
view  in  that  direction,  and  to  the  B.  nothing  can  be 
seen  beyond  the  highest  part  of  the  Moab  and  Ollead 
ranges,  but  it  Is  the  north-and-south  sweep  which  makes 
the  prospect  a  glorious  one.  No  language  can  picture 
correctly  the  J.  valley,  the  winding  stream,  the  Jungles 
on  its  banks,  the  strange  OMt  with  Its  white,  raned 
sides,  ttie  vast  plain  of  the  valley,  through  and  lotlie 
middle  of  which  the  lower  Ohir  [the  Z6r\  Is  sunk,  the 
dense  green  oases  formed  here  and  there  by  some  moun- 
tain stream,  and  the  still,  lifeless  sea,  as  bright  and 
motionless  as  molten  lead,  lying  tar  to  the  8.,  endhig 
the  great  valley  and  touching  the  mountains  on  either 
alder  This  is  an  outline  merely,  but  I  cannot  sumnum 
to  my  aid  words  which  will  describe  It  more  accurate^. 
The  J.  valley  or  Ohar,  In  front  of  Sirtdbek-iB  about 
8  miles  wide,  and  looks  like  a  vast  plain.  The  lower 
OMr  iZir]  Is  the  ragged  channel  cut  down  along  tlie 
middle  of  the  large  one.  This  distinction  ot  the  upper 
and  lower  OhAr  Is  by  no  means  so  strikingly  denned 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Zerka  as  It  Is  below  that  point, 
and  all  the  way  tiwooe  to  the  Dead  Sea." 

Considered  in  detail  the  valley  may  be  divided, 
as  Conder  suggests,  into  8  sections.  "First  the 
portion  between  Banitu  and  the  HiUek,  where  it  is 
some  5  miles  broad,  with  steep  cliffs  some  2,000 
ft.  high  on  either  side  and  a  broad  marsh  between. 
Secondly,  from  the  HUleh  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
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where  the  stream  runs  close  to  the  eastern  hills, 
and  about  4  miles  from  the  base  of  those  on  the 
W.,  which  rise  toward  the  high  Sajed 

3.  Division  mountains,  more  than  3,500  ft.  above 
into  Eight  the  lake.  Thirdly,  for  13  miles  from 
Sections      the  S.  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the 

neighborhood  of  BdsAn.  Here  the 
valley  is  only  iS^milea  broad  W.  of  the  river,  and 
about  3  on  the  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  plateau  of 
Kaitkdb  el  Hawa  on  the  W.  reaching  an  altitude 
of  1,800  ft.  above  the  stream. 

"South  of  Beiadn  is  the  4th  district,  with  a  plain 
W.  of  J.,  12  miles  long  and  6  miles  broad,  the  line 
of  hills  on  the  £.  being  straight,  and  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  on  this  side  about  2  miles  from  the  river. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  BeUAn,  the  m>ss-section  of 
the  pifun  »iowB  3  levels:  that  of  the  shelf  on  which 
BeisAn  standa,  about  300  ft.  below  sea-level;  that 
of  the  GhAr  itself,  some  400  ft.  lower,  reached  by  an 
almost  precipitous  descent;  and  that  of  the  Z&r, 
or  narrow  trench,  from  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  about  150  ft.  lower  still.  The  higher 
shelf  extends  westward  to  the  foot  of  Gilboa;  it 
dies  away  on  the  S.,  but  on  the  N,  it  gradually  rises 
into  the  plateau  of  Kavkab  and  to  the  western 
table-lana  above  the  sea  of  Galilee,  1,800  ft.  above  J. 

"After  leaving  the  BeisAn  plain,  the  river  paaaea 
through  a  narrow  valley  12  miles  long  and  2  or  3 
miles  wide,  with  a  raised  table-land  to  the  W., 
havinga  level  averaging^  about  500  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  Beisdn  ^lain  is  full  of  springs  of  fresh 
water,  some  of  which  are  thermal,  but  a  \arge  cur- 
rent of  salt  warm  water  flows  down  WAdy  MMeh,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  5th  district. 

"In  the  6th  district,  the  DAmieh  region,  the  valley 
again  opens  to  a  width  of  about  3  miles  on  the  W., 
and  6  on  the  E.  of  J.  The  great  block  of  the  Kum 
SartHheh  here  standB  out  like  a  bastion,  on  the  W., 
2,400  ft.  above  the  river.  Passing  this  mountain, 
the  7th  district  is  entered — a  broad  valley  extend- 
ing from  near  FuaAU  to  ^Oah  el  GhArAb^  N.  of  Jericho. 
Iq  this  Tegitm  the  Qkdr  itself  is  6  miles  broad,  W. 
of  the  riv^  and  rather  more  on  the  E.  The  lower 
trench  or  z6t  is  also  wider  her«  and  more  distinctly 
separated  from  the  GhAr.  A  curious  geographic^ 
feature  of  this  region  was  also  discovered  hy  the 
Survey  party.  The  great  affluents  of  the  FAr'ak 
and  ^Avjeh  do  not  flow  straight  to  J.,  but  turn  S. 
about  a  mile  W.  of  it,  and  each  runs,  for  about  6 
miles,  nearly  parallel  with  the  river;  thus  the 
mouth  of  the  FAr'ah  is  actuallj^  to  be  found  just 
where  that  of  the  next  valley  is  shown  on  most 
maps. 

'The  8th  and  last  district  is  that  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  which,  with  the  corresponding  basin  (Ghdr- 
es-^eisebAn)  E.  of  J.,  measures  over  8  miles  N.  and 
S.,  and  more  than  14  across,  with  J.  about  in 
the  middle.  The  Z6r  is  here  about  a  mile  wide, 
and  some  200  ft.  below  the  broad  plain  of  the 
GhAr." 

Omns  to  its  depression  below  sea-level  the  climate 
of  the  lower  J.  valley  is  even  more  than  tropical. 

In  the  summer  months  the  thcrmome- 

4.  Climate:  ter  scarcely  falls  below  100°  F.,  even 
Fauna  and  in  the  night;  but  during  the  winter 
Flora  months,  though  the  days  are  hot,  the 

thermometer  frequently  goes  down  to 
40°  in  the  night  time. 

The  fauna  of  this  part  of  the  J.  valley  and  about 
the  Dead  Sea  is  said  hy  Tristram  {SWP,  "Fauna 
and  Flora")  to  be  identical  with  that  now  existing 
in  Ethiopia.  Of  the  mammalia  characteristic  of 
this  general  region,  34  areEthbpian  and  16  Indian, 
though  there  is  now  no  possible  connection  with 
either  Ethiopia  or  India.  The  fish  of  the  J.  show 
close  affinity  to  many  species  of  the  Nile  and  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  tropical  Africa.   Many  species 


of  birds,  also,  now  confined  to  the  lower  basin  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  are  related  to  Ethbpian  and  Indian 

species. 

The  flora  is  equally  interesting.  Out  of  162 
species  of  plants  found  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  135  species  are  African  in  their  affinity. 
In  the  marshes  of  Lake  HUleh,  many  acres  are 
covered  with  the  papyrus  plant,  which  became 
extinct  in  Eg^t  long  ago,  and  is  now  found  in 
Africa  only  in  the  Upper  Nile  beyond  the  7th  d^ree 
of  N.  lat.  The  most  common  trees  and  plants  of 
the  J.  valley  are  the  castor-oil  plant  and  the  oleander, 
flourishing  esp.  about  Jericho,  several  varieties  of 
the  acacia,  tree,  the  caper  plant,  the  Dead  Sea 
apple  {Solanum  Sodomaeum)  the  oser  tree  of  the 
Arabs,  tamarisks,  Agnua  auH  (a  flowering  bam- 
boo), Balanites  Aegyptiaca  (suppcwed  to  be  the  balm 
of  Gilead),  Populm  Euphrattca  (a  plant  found  all 
over  Central  Asia  but  not  W.  of  the  J.),  and  many 
tropical  plants,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Zygophjalumeoecineum,  Boerkatna,Ind^fofera,aeveni 
Adragaif  Caaria$,  Gipnnocarpum,  and  Nitraria. 

Gboroe  Fbbderick  Wbioht 

JfOItlBnS,  jor'i-bus  {tApi^  lOriboa;  AV 
Joribas) : 

(1)  In  1  Esd  8  44,  caUed  "Jarib"  in  Ezr  8  16. 

(2)  In  1  Esd  9  19,  caUed  "Jarib"  in  Esr  10  18. 

JORIM,  jS'rim  (*I«(H(m  lOretm,  from  uysV^,, 
yhOrUm,  wyv,  yAram):  An  ancestor  of  Jesus  in 
Lk's  genealogy  (Lk  3  29). 

JORKEAM,  i6r'kS-am  (D7p"!7,  york-'dm;  AV 
Jorkoam) :  This  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  the  name 
of  a  town,  the  "father"  or  "founder"  of  which  was 
Rabam  (1  Ch  2  44).  It  may  be  identical  with 
"Jokdeam"  of  Josh  18  56. 

JOSABAD,  jos'arbad.   See  Josabad. 

JOSABDITS.  j6-eab'dus  QlMn^Ut,  lAadbdda,  1 
Esd  8  63;  probably  identical  with  *I«t«pdSoi, 
ISzabddot,  in  9  23):  The  same  as  Jozabad  of  Eu- 
8  33;  10  23  (q.v.). 

JOSAPHAT,  jos'arfat  Clmra^r,  Idsaphdt,  AV 
in  Mt  1  8  for  Jehobhaphat  Iq.v.]):  A  king  of 
Judah,  mentioned  in  Mt's  geneuogy  of  Christ. 

JOSAPHIAS,  ios-a-ft'as  ('Itwu^tat,  IdsaphUu, 
1  Esd  8  36):  Called  "Josephiah"  in  Ezr  8  10. 

JOSE,  j6's«  CI«i»  /M):  AV  form  for  "Jesus" 
i'liinOi,  letoOa)  in  Lk's  genealogy  (8  29),  RVGr. 

JOSECH,  iO'sek  JOOeh,  WH:  Imr^ 

Jo^ph,  TR;  AV  Josefdi) :  An  ancestor  oi  Jesus  lo 

Lk's  genealogy  (8  26). 

TOSEDECH,  jos'S-dek,  TOSEDEK,  jos'Weic 
('UnUK,Io3ed6k):  Father  of  Jeshua  (1  Esd  6  5). 
In  Hag  1  1  RV,  the  relationship  is  descrUied  aa 
"Joshua  the  son  of  Jehozadak  [q.T.],  the  high 
priest." 

JOSEPH,  jS'zef  {Z(Or> ,  yofiph;  'I»^,/M«pA): 
(1)  The  nth  son  of  Jacob  and  Ist  of  Rachel 

(see  separate  art.). 

(2)  The  father  of  Igal  of  lasachar, 

1.  In  the     one  of  the  12  spies  (Nu  13  7) . 

OT  (3)  A  son  of  Asaph  (1  Ch  26  2.9). 

(4)  A  man  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who 

had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  10  42). 

(5)  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Shebaoiah  in  the 

days  of  Joiakim  (Neh  12  14). 
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(1)  Son  of  Zacharias,  defeated  by  Gorgiaa  c  164 
BC  (1  Mace  6  18.56.60). 

(2)  Called  a  brother  of  Judas  Macca- 
S.  In  flie  baeus  in  2  Maec  S  22,  probably  by 
i^oc          mistake  for  John. 

(3)  Great-grandfathor  of  Judith 

(Jth  8  1). 

(1)  The  husband  of  Mary,  Uie  mother  of  Jesus 
(see  Bpecial  art.). 

(2,  3)  The  name  of  3  ancestors  of 
3.  In  the  Jesus  according  to  AV  (Lk  S  24.26. 
NT  30) ;  the  name  of  two  according  to  RV, 

which  reads  "Joaech"  in  Lk  3  26. 

(4)  A  Jew  of  Arimathaea  in  whose  sepulcher  Jesus 
vas  buried  (Mt  27  57,  etc;  see  art.). 

(5)  One  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  according 
to  RV  (Mt  IS  65,  AV  "Jobcb").  AV  and  RV 
both  have  "Joses''  in  Mt  87  56;  Mk  8  3;  16 
40.47. 

(6)  Joseph  Barsabbaa  (Acts  1  23;  see  art.). 

(7)  Joseph,  sumamed  Barnabas  (Acta  4  SiS,  AV 
"Joses";  see  Barnabas).  S.  F.  Hunter 

JOSEPH,  j5'zef  (Spr,  yd^Bpk,  "He  wiU  add"; 
LXX  'Iu<r^,  Joaiph.  The  narrative  [Gen  SO  23. 
24|  indicates  not  so  much  a  double  etymology  aff  the 
course  of  Rachel's  thoughts.  The  use  m  Q?^, 
'a^aph,  "He  takes  away,''  suggested  to  her  mind  by 
its  form  in  the  future,  DCli ,  yO^Sph,  "He  will  add," 
"And  she  called  his  name  J.,  saying,  Jeh  add  to  me 
another  son") : 

L   Thb  Joskps  Stobt,  a  Litbrart  QnesTioir 

1.  An  Independent  Original  or  an  Adaptatl<m7 

2.  A  Monoeraph  or  a  Compilation  7 

(1)  An  Analrtlcal  Tbeory  Resolving  It  Into  a 
Mere  Compilation 

(2)  A  Narrative  Full  of  Oema 

(a)  The  Brothers  Presented;  J<weph  Weep- 
Ins 

(b)  Tbe   Scene   between   tbe  Brothers  of 
Joseph  and  the  Steward 

(e)  Judah's  Speech 

(d)  Revelation  of  Jocieph  to  His  Brethren 

(3)  The  Argument  from  Chronology  Supporttng 
It  as  a  Monograph 

n.  The  Stobt  or  Jokkph,  a  Bioobapht 

1.  A  Bedouin  Prince  In  Canaan 

2.  A  Bedouin  Slave  In  Egypt 

3.  The  Bedouin  Slave  Becomes  Again  the  Bedouin 
Prince 

4.  The  Prime  Minister 
6.  The  Patriarch 

LiTBRATUBB 

The  eleventh  son  of  Jacob.  The  Bib.  narra- 
tive eonceming  J.  presents  two  subjects  for  con- 
uderation,  the  J.  story,  a  literary  question,  and 
the  story  of  J.,  a  biogn^hy.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  consider  these  questions  in  this 
order. 

Cheyne  In  EB  reaches  such  conclusions  ooncemlng  the 
J.  story  that  the  story  of  J.  is  mutilated  almost  beyond 
recognition  as  a  biography  at  all.  Driver  in  HDB  holds 
that  the  J.  story  was  "In  all  probability  only  committed 
to  writlQK  700-800  years"  later  than  the  time  to  which 
J.  is  attributed,  points  out  that  J.'s  name  was  also  the 
name  of  a  tribe,  and  concludes  that  "  the  first  of  these 
Iscts  at  once  destroys  all  guarantee  that  we  possess  in 
the  J.  narrative  a  literal  record  of  the  facts, and  that 
"  the  second  fact  raises  the  further  question  whether  the 
BKure  of  J.,  In  part  or  even  as  a  whole,  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
hutory  and  characteristics  of  the  tribe  projected  upon 
the  past  In  the  individual  form."  But  ne  draws  back 
from  this  view  and  thinks  it  "  more  probable  that  there 
was  an  actual  person  J.,  afterward  ....  rightly  or 
wrongly  regarded  as  tbe  ancestor  of  the  tribe  .... 
who  underwent  substantially  the  experience  recounted 
of  him  in  Oen."  In  tbe  presence  of  such  critical  notions 
concerning  the  literature  In  which  the  narrative  of  J.  is 
embodied.  It  Is  dear  that  until  we  have  reached  some 
coDcluHions  concerning  the  J.  story,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  thora  Is  anr  real  nory  of  J.  to  relate. 

/.  Thm  Jonph  Story,  a  Utmrary  Qaeation. — ^This 
literary  problem  wiU  be  solved,  if  satisfactoiy 
answers  m«r  be  found  to  two  questions:  Is  it 
an  independent  original  or  an  adaptation?  Suit- 


able material  for  such  an  adaptation  as  would 
produce  a  J.  story  has  been  sought  at  either  end 

of  the  line  of  history:  J.  the  pro- 
1.  An  Inde-  genitor  and  J.  the  tribe.  The  only 
pendent  contestant  for  the  claim  of  being  an 
Original  or  earlv  original  of  which  the  J.  story 
an  Adapta-  might  be  an  adaptation  is  tbe  nasty 
tion?  "Tale  of  Two  Brothers"  (RP,  series  I, 

vol  II,  137-46).  This  story  in  its 
essential  elements  much  resembles  the  J.  story. 
But  such  events  aa  it  records  are  oommon:  why 
not  such  stories  ? 

What  evidence  does  this  "Tale  of  Two  Brothers" 
afford  tiiat  the  J.  story  Is  not  an  Independent  original  7 
Are  we  to  mipiKMe  that  because  many  French  romances 
involve  the  dami-monde.  there  was  therefore  no  Madame 
de  Pomiiadour  f  Are  court  scandals  so  unheard  of  that 
ancient  Egypt  cannot  afford  two?  And  why  Impugn 
tbe  Kenuineneos  of  the  J.  story  because  the  "  Tale  of  Two 
Brothers"  resembles  it?  Is  anyone  bo  ethereal  In  hii 
paaskms  as  not  to  know  by  Instinct  that  the  essential 
elements  of  such  scandal  are  always  the  same  ?  The 
difference  In  the  narrative  Is  chie%'  In  the  tellhie.  At 
this  latter  point  the  J.  story  ana  the  "Tale  m  Two 
Brothers"  bear  no  resemblance  whatever. 

If  the  chaste  beauty  of  the  Bib.  ston^  be  observed, 
and  then  one  turn  to  the  "Tale  of  Two  Brothers' 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Egyp  tongue  to 
perceive  the  coarseness  and  the  sten^  of  it,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  J.  story  is  independent 
of  such  a  literary  source.  To  those  who  thus  sense 
both  stories,  the  claim  of  the  "Tale  of  Two  Brothers" 
to  be  the  original  of  the  J.  story  cannot  stand  for  a 
moment.  If  we  turn  from  J.  the  progenitor  to  J. 
the  tribe,  still  less  will  the  claim  that  Uie  story  is  an 
adaptation  bear  careful  examination.  The  perfect 
naturalness  of  the  story,  the  utter  absence  from  its 
multitudinous  details  of  any  hint  of  figurative 
language,  such  as  personification  always  furnishes, 
and  the  absolutely  accurate  reflection  in  the  story 
of  the  Egypt  of  J.'s  day,  as  revealed  by  the  many 
discoveries  of  which  people  of  700-800  years  lat^ 
could  not  know,  mark  this  theory  of  the  reflection 
of  tribal  history  and  charact^tics  as  pure  specu- 
lation. And  biesides,  where  in  all  the  history  of 
literature  has  it  been  proven  that  a  tribe  has  be^ 
thus  successfully  thrown  back  upon  the  screen  of 
antiquity  in  the  "individual  form"?  Similar  mis- 
takes concerning  Menea  and  Minos  and  the  heroes 
of  Troy  are  a  warning  to  us.  Speculation  is  legiti- 
mate, so  long  as  it  does  not  cut  loose  from  known 
facta,  but  gives  no  one  the  right  to  suppose  the 
existence  in  unknown  historjf  of  something  never 
certainly  found  in  known  history.  So  much  for 
the  first  question. 

Is  it  a  monograph  or  a  compilation?  The  author  of 
amonograph  may  make  large  useofliterary  materials, 

and  the  editor  of  a  oompQation  may 
3.  A  Mono-  introduce  much  editorial  comment, 
mph  or  a  Thus,  superfidally,  these  di£Ferait  kinds 
Com-  of  composition  may  much  resemble 

pilation?      each  other,  yet  they  are,  in  essential 

character,  very  diffoent  the  one  from 
the  other.  A  compilation  is  an  artificial  body,  an 
automaton;  a  mono^aph  is  a  natural  body  with 
a  living  soul  in  it.  This  stray  has  oriental  pecul- 
iarities of  repetition  and  pleonastic  expression,  and 
these  things  have  been  made  much  c«  in  order  to 
break  up  tbe  storyj  to  the  reader  not  sedcing 
groimds  of  partition,  it  is  one  of  the  most  unbroken, 
simply  natural  and  unaffected  pieces  of  narrative 
literature  in  the  world.  If  it  stood  alone  or  belonged 
to  some  later  portion  of  Scripture,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  that  it  would  ever  have  been  touched  by 
the  scalpel  of  the  literary  dissector.  But  it  belongs 
to  the  Pent.  There  are  manifest  evidences  all  over 
the  Pent  of  the  use  by  the  author  of  material,  either 
documentary  or  of  that  paradoxical  unwritten  lit. 
which  the  ancients  handed  down  almost  without 
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the  change  of  a  word  for  centuries.  (I)  An  analyti- 
cal theory  has  been  applied  to  the  Pent  as  a  whole, 
to  resolve  it  into  a  mere  compilation.  Once  the 
principles  of  this  theory  are  acknowledged,  and 
allowed  sway  there,  the  J.  story  cannot  be  left  un- 
touched, but  becomes  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the 
system.  A  sight  of  the  lifeless,  ghastly  fragments 
of  the  living,  moving  J.  story  which  the  analysis 
leaves  behind  (cf  EB,  art.  "Joseph")  proclaims 
that  analysis  to  have  been  murder.  There  was  a 
life  in  itua  story  which  has  been  ruthlessly  tak^, 
and  that  liviiw  soul  marked  the  nurative  as  a  mono- 
graph.  (2)  Where  else  ia  to  be  found  such  a  com- 

f>ilation7  Here  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of 
iterature  in  the  world,  a  narrative  full  of  gems: 
(a)  the  account  of  the  presentation  of  the  brothers  in 
the  presence  of  J.  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  to 
weep  (Gen  43  26-34),  and  Qt)  the  scene  between 
the  terrified  brothers  of  J.  and  the  steward  of  his 
house  (Gen  M  6-13)^  (c)  Judah's  speech  (Gen  44 
18-34),  ((f)  the  touching  close  of  the  revelation  of 
J.  to  his  brothers  at  last  (Gen  46  1-15).  The  soul 
of  the  whole  story  breathes  through  all  of 
these.  Where  in  all  literature,  ancient  or  modem, 
is  to  be  found  a  mere  compilation  that  is  a  great 

{)iece  of  literature?  So  far  removed  is  this  story 
rom  the  characteristics  of  a  compilation,  that  we 
may  challenge  the  world  of  literature  to  produce 
another  monograph  in  narrative  literature  uiat  sur- 
passes it.  (3)  Then  the  dates  of  Egyp  names  and 
events  in  this  narrative  strongly  favor  its  origin  so 
early  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  compilers. 
That  attempts  at  identification  in  Egyp  of  names 
written  in  Heb,  presenting  as  they  do  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  two  alphabets  of  imperfectly  known 

Ehonetic  values  and  imcertain  equivalency  of  one 
1  terms  of  the  other,  should  give  rise  to  differences 
of  opinion,  is  to  be  eiqieeted.  The  Egyp  equiva- 
lents of  Z^henath-paneah  and  Asenath  have  been 
diligently  sought,  and  several  identificatioDB  have 
been  suffiested  (Brugsch,  Egypt  under  the  Pha- 
raohs, 122;  Budge,  History  of  Egypt,  V,  126-;27). 
That  which  is  most  exact  phonetically  and  yields 
the  most  suitable  and  natural  meaning  for  Zaphe- 
nath-paneah  ia  by  Lieblein  (PSB.A,  1898,  204-8). 
It  is  formed  like  four  of  the  names  of  Hyksos  kings 
before  the  time  of  J.,  and  means  "the  one  who  fui^ 
nidies  the  nourishment  of  life,"  i.e.  the  steward 
of  the  realm.  The  name  Asenath  is  found  from  the 
Xlth  Dynasty  on  to  the  XVIIIth.  Potiphar  is 
mentioned  as  an  Egyptian.  Why  not  of  course  an 
Egyptian?  The  narrative  also  points  distinctly  to 
conditions  obtaining  under  the  Hyksos  kmga. 
When  the  people  were  like  to  perish  for  want  of 
food  they  promised  J.  in  return  for  help  that  they 
would  be  ''servants  of  Pharaoh';  (Gen  47  18-25). 
This  suggests  a  previous  antagonism  to  the  govem- 
m«it,  such  as  the  Hyksos  kings  had  long  to  contend 
with  in  Egypt.  But  the  revolution  which  drove 
out  the  Hyksos  labored  so  effectually  to  eradicate 
every  trace  of  the  hated  foreigners  that  it  is  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  modem  Egyptological  re- 
search has  wrested  from  the  past  some  small  items 
of  information  oonceraing  them.  Is  it  credible  that 
the  editor  of  bct^m,  which  were  themselves  not 
written  down  until  some  700-800  years  later,  should 
have  been  able  to  produce  such  a  life-story  fitting 
into  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  times  of  the 
Hyksos?  Ck)nsidered  aa  an  independent  literary 
problem  on  its  own  merits,  aside  from  any  entan- 
gling necessities  of  the  analytical  theory  of  the  Pent, 
the  J.  story  must  certainly  stand  as  a  monograph 
from  some  time  within  distinct  memory  of  the  events 
it  records.  If  the  J.  stoty  be  an  independent  origi- 
nal and  &  monograph,  then  there  is  in  reality  to  be 
considered  the  story  of  J. 
If.  71b*  Stmy  or  JbmpA.— It  is  unnecessary  to 


recount  here  all  the  events  of  the  life  of  J.,  a  stonr 
so  incomparably  told  in  the  Bib.  narrative.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  touch  only  the  salient  points  where 
controversy  has  ra^ed,  or  at  which  archaeology  has 
furnished  special  illumination.  The  story  of  J. 
b^ins  the  tenth  and  last  natural  division  of  Gen 
in  these  words:  "The  generations  of  Jacob"  (Gen 
37  2).  Up  to  this  point  the  unvarying  method  of 
Gen  is  to  place  at  the  head  of  each  division  the  an- 
nouncement "the  generations  of"  one  of  the  patri- 
archy followed,  iimnediatdy  by  a  bri^  outline  of 
the  discuded  line  of  descent,  and  then  to  give  in 
detafl  the  account  of  the  chosen  line. 

There  is  to  be  now  no  longer  any  discarded  line 
of  desert.  All  the-sons  of  Jacob  are  of  the  chosen 
people,  the  depc«itary  of  the  revelation  of  redemp- 
tion. So  this  division  of  Gen  begins  at  once  with 
the  chosen  line,  and  sets  in  the  very  foreground  that 
narrative  which  in  that  generation  is  most  vital 
in  the  story  of  redemption,  this  story  of  J.  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  "J.,  being  seventeen  years 
old,  was  feeding  the  nock  with  bis  brethren"  (Gen 
87  2).  J.  had  been  bom  in  Haran.  the  firstbom 
of  the  beloved  Rachel,  who  died  at  tne  birth  of  her 
second  son  Benjamin.  A  motherless  lad  among  the 
sons  of  other  mothers  felt  the  jealousies  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  the  experience  became  a  temptation. 
The  "evil  report"  of  his  brethren  was  thus  natu- 
rally carried  to  his  father,  and  quite  as  naturally 
stiired  up  those  family  jealousies  which  set  his  feet 
in  the  path  of  his  great  career  (87  2-4).  In  that 
career  be  appears  as  a  Bedouin  prince  in  Canaan. 

The  patriarchs  of  those  times  were  all  sheiks  or 
princes  of  those  semi-nomadic  rovers  who  by  the 
peculiar  social  and  civil  customs  of 

1.  A  that  land  were  tolerated  then  as  they 
Bedouin  are  to  this  day  under  the  Turkish 
Prince  in  government  in  the  midst  of  farniia  and 
(Canaan       settled  land  tenure.   Jacob  favored 

Rachel  and  her  children.  He  put 
them  faind^most  at  the  dangerous  meeting  with 
Esau,  and  now  he  puts  on  J.  a  coat  of  many  colors 
(Gen  87  3).  The  appearance  of  such  a  coat  a  little 
earlier  in  the  decoration  of  the  tombs  of  Benihassan 
among  Palestinian  ambassadors  to  Egypt  probably 
indicates  that  this  garment  was  in  some  sense  cere- 
monial, a  token  of  rank.  In  any  case  J.,  the  son  of 
Jacob,  was  a  Bedouin  prince.  Did  the  father  by 
this  coat  indicate  his  intention  to  give  him  the  pre- 
cedence and  the  succession  as  chieftain  of  the  tribe? 
It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  insane 
jealousy  of  the  older  brethren  (Gen  37  4).  Ac- 
cording to  the  critical  partition  of  the  story,  J.'s 
dreams  may  be  explained  away  as  mere  reflections 
or  adaptations  of  tne  later  history  of  J.  (cf  Penta- 
teuch). In  a  real  biography  the  strikmg  provi- 
dential significance  of  the  dreams  appears  at  once. 
They  cannot  be  seal  without  in  some  sense  being 
prophetic.  On  the  other  hand  they  cannot  be  other 
than  resJ  without  vitiating  the  whole  story  as  a 
truthful  narrative,  for  they  led  immediately  to  the 
great  tragedy ;  a  Bedouin  prince  of  (Danaan  becomes 
a  Bedouin  slave  in  Egypt. 

The  plot  to  put  J.  out  of  the  way,  the  substitution 
of  slavery  for  death,  and  the  ghastly  device  for  de- 
ceiving  Jacob   (Gen  37  18-36}  are 

2.  A  Bed-  perfecUy  natural  steps  in  the  course 
onin  of  crime  when  once  the  brothns  had 
in  Egypt      set  out  upon  it.   The  counterplot  of 

Reuben  to  driver  J.  reflects  equally 
his  own  goodness  and  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  other  brothers  to  whom  he  did  not  dare  make 
a  direct  protest. 

Critical  dlacusslon  of  "  Ishmftelltes  "  and  "Kfldlanltm" 
and  "  Medaoltes"  presents  some  Interesttng  thinKs  and 
many  clever  specula tiona  which  may  well  be  conndered 
on  their  own  merita  br  thou  InterBHod  in  etlmtdogr  ud 
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etTmoloKlea.  Many  oplnlona  advanced  may  prove  to 
be  correct.  But  tet  It  be  noted  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  pure  speculation.  Atmoat  notmng  la  known 
of  the  intenelation  of  the  trans-Jordanlc  trlbesln  that  age 
other  than  the  tew  hlnta  In  the  Bible.  And  who  can  say 
what  manner  ol  persons  misbt  be  found  in  a  caravan 
which  had  wandered  about  no  one  knows  where,  or 
how  long,  to  pick  up  trade  before  It  turned  Into  the 
northern  caravan  route  T  Until  arcbaeolosy  nippllea 
more  facts  It  Is  foUy  to  attach  much  importance  to  such 
SDMolatioiis  (Kyle,  Tkt  Dteiding  Yoietoflka  JfaauSMiiia 
in  Bib.  (MlMsM,  ^1). 

In  the  slave  market  in  Egypt,  J.  was  bought  by 
I^}tiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  "an  Egyptian. 
The  significant  mention  of  this  fact  fits  exactly  into 
a  place  among  the  recovered  hints  of  the  history  of 
titose  times,  which  make  the  court  then  to  be  not 
E^p  at  all,  but  composed  of  foreigners,  the  dynasty 
of  Hyksos  Kings  among  whom  an  "Egyptian"  was 
so  unexpected  as  to  have  his  nationality  mentioned. 

J.'s  native  nobility  of  character,  the  pious  train- 
ing he  had  received  in  his  father  s  house,  and  the 
favor  oi  Ood  with  him  gave  him  such  prosperity 
that  his  master  intrusted  all  the  affairs  of  his  house- 
hold to  him,  and  when  the  greatest  of  temptations 
assails  him  he  comes  off  victorious  (ch  89).  There 
is  strong  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  Potiphar  did 
not  fully  Delieve  the  accusation  of  his  wife  against 
J.  The  fact  that  J.  was  not  immediately  put  to 
death  is  very  significant.  Potiphar  could  haraly  do 
kes  than  shut  him  up  iFor  the  sake  of  appearances, 
and  perhaps  to  take  temptation  awur  from  his  wife 
without  seemmg  to  suspect  her.  It  is  noticeable 
also  that  J.'s  charactor  soon  triumphed  in  prison. 
Then  the  same  Providence  that  superintended  his 
dreams  is  leading  so  as  to  bring  him  oefore  the  king 
(chs  40.  41). 

The  events  of  the  immediately  preceding  history 
prepared  J.'s  day:  the  Hyksos  lungs  on  the  throne. 

those  Bedouin  princes,  "shepherd 
8.  The  kings"  (Petrie,  Hyktoa  and  IvadUe 
Bedouin  CUien),  the  enmity  of  the  Egyptians 
Slave  Be-  against  this  foreign  dynasty  so  that 
comes  they  accounted  every  shepherd  an 
Again  tiie  "abomination"  (46  34),  the  friendly 
Bedouin  relation  thus  created  between  Pales- 
Mnce  tinian  tribes  and  Egypt,  the  princely 
character  of  J.,  for  among  princes  a 
prince  is  a  prince  howevor  small  his  mincipality, 
and  last  of  all  the  manifest  favor  of  God  toward 
and  the  evidoit  understanding  by  the  Pharaohs 
of  Sem  relifdon,  perhaps  even  sympathy  with  it 
(41  39).  All  these  constitute  one  of  the  most 
majestic,  Godlike  movements  of  Providence  re- 
vved to  us  in  the  word  of  God,  or  evident  any- 
where in  history.  The  same  Providence  that 
presided  over  the  boy  prince  in  his  father's  house 
came  agun  to  the  slave  prince  in  the  Egyp  prison. 
The  interpretaUon  of  the  dreams  of  the  chief 
butler  and  the  chi^  baker  of  Pharaoh  (40—41 
1-24)  brought  him  at  last  through  much  delay 
and  sdfish  foreetfulness  to  the  notice  of  the  king, 
and  another  dream  in  which  the  same  cunning 
hand  of  Providence  is  plainly  seen  (ch  41)  is  the 
means  of  bringing  J.  to  stand  in  the  royal  tiresence. 
The  stuff  that  dreuns  are  made  of  interests 
scarcely  less  than  the  Providence  that  was  super- 
intending over  them.  As  the  harvest  fields  of  the 
semi-nomadic  Bedouin  in  Pal,  and  the  household 
routine  of  Egypt  in  the  fireams  of  the  chief  butler 
and  the  chiefofdiier,  so  now  the  industrial  interests 
and  the  religious  forms  of  the  nation  appear  in  the 
dreams  of  Pharaoh.  The  "seven  kine"  of  the  goddess 
Hathor  supplies  the  number  of  the  cows,  and  the 
doubling  of  the  symbolism  in  the  cattle  and  the 
grain  points  to  the  two  great  sources  of  Egypt's 
welfare.  The  Providence  that  had  shaped  and 
lided  the  whole  course  of  J.  from  the  Palestiman 
was  consummated  when,  with  the  words, 


"Inasmuch  as  thou  art  a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit 
of  God,"  Pharaoh  lifted  up  the  Bedouin  slave  to  be 
a^ain  the  Bedouin  prince  and  made  him  Uw  prime 
mraister. 

The  history  of  "kings'  favorites"  is  too  well  known 
for  the  elevatim  of  J.  to  be  in  itself  incredible.  Such 
thin^  are  eep.  likely  to  take  place 
4.  The  among  the  unlimited  monarchies  of  the 
Prime  Orient.  The  late  empress  of  China  had 
Minister  been  a  Chinese  slave  girl.  The  investi- 
ture of  J.  was  thoroughly  Egyp — the 
"ooUar,"  the  signet  "rine,"  the  "chanot"  and  the 
outrunners  who  cried  bmore  him  "Abnch."  The 
exact  meaning  of  this  word  has  never  been  eotmnly 
ascertained,  but  its  general  import  may  be  seen  illua- 
trated  to  this  day  wherever  in  the  East  royalty 
rides  out.  The  {mlicy  adopted  by  the  T}rime  min- 
ister was  far-reachingj  wise,  even  adroit  (Gen  41 
25-36).  It  is  impossible  to  say  wheth^  or  not  it 
was  wholly  just,  tor  we  cannot  know  whether  the 
com  of  the  years  of  pl^tv  which  the  government 
laid  u^  was  bou^t  or  taken  as  a  tax  levy.  The 
policy  involved  some  despotic  power,  but  J.  proved 
a  magnanimous  deqmt.  The  deep  and  subUe 
statesmanship  in  J.'s  plui  does  not  fully  appear 
until  the  outcome.  It  was  probably  through  the 
policy  of  J.,  the  prime  minister,  that  the  Hyksos 
finally  gained  the  power  over  the  people  and  the 
mastery  of  the  land. 

Great  famines  have  not  been  common  la  Egypt,  but 
are  not  unknown.  The  only  one  which  corresponds  well 
to  the  Bible  account  is  that  one  recorded  In  the  Inscrip- 
tion of  Baba  at  ei  Kab,  tr>  by  Brugsch.    Some  scarcely 

Iustlflabte  attempts  have  been  made  to  discredit  Brugsch 
a  his  account  of  tliat  inscription.  The  monument  stiU 
remains  and  is  easily  visltea,  but  the  Inscription  is  so 
mutilated  that  It  presents  many  dlfDcuItles.  The 
severity  of  the  famine,  the  length  of  Its  duration,  the 
preparation  by  the  government,  the  distribution  to  the 
people,  the  success  of  tlie  efforts  for  relief  and  even  the 
time  of  tlie  fandne,as  tar  as  It  can  be  determined,  corre- 
spond well  to  the  Bible  account  (Brugsch,  Bavpt  und*r 
tkt  PharaoK;  ch  vl).  The  way  in  which  such  {amines  in 
Egypt  oorae  about  has  been  explained  by  a  movement 
of  the  (udcf,  a  sedgelike  growth  In  the  Nile,  so  as  to  clog 
the  upper  river  (Wright,  Scientific  ConfiTmatiom.  70-79). 

J.'s  brethren  came  "with  those  that  came,"  i.e. 
with  the  food  caravans.  The  account  does  not 
imply  that  the  prime  minister  presided  in  person 
at  the  selling  of  grain,  but  only  that  he  knew  ttf  the 
coming  of  his  brethren  and  met  them  at  the  market 
place.  The  watchfulness  of  the  government  agunst 
''spies,"  by  the  careful  guarding  of  the  entrances  to 
the  landj  may  well  have  furnished  him  with  such 
information.  Once  possessed  with  it,  all  the  rest 
of  the  story  of  the  interviews  follows  naturally  (cf 
traditions  of  J.,  Jew  Ene).  . 

The  lon^  testing  of  the  brethren  with  the  attend- 
ant delay  m  the  relief  of  the  father  Jacob  and  the 
family  (chs  42-45)  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  and  most  ing^ous  arguments  for  the 
justification  of  J.  All  this  seems  unnecessary. 
J.  was  not  perfect,  and  there  is  no  claim  of  perfec- 
tion made  for  him  in  the  Bible.  Two  things  are 
sufficient  to  be  noted  here:  one  that  J.  was  ruler 
as  well  as  brother,  with  the  habits  of  a  ruler  of 
almost  unrestrained  power  and  authority  and 
burdened  with  the  necessity  for  protection  and  the 
obligation  to  mete  out  justice;  the  otJier  that  the 
deboerateness,  the  vexatious  dela^,  the  subtle 
diplomacy  and  playing  with  great  issues  are  thor- 
oughly oriental.  It  may  be  also  that  the  perplexi- 
ties of  great  minds  malce  them  liable  to  such  va^ 
garies.  The  career  of  Lincoln  furnishes  some 
curious  parall^  in  the  parleying  with  cases  long 
after  the  ^reat  president's  mind  was  fully  made 
up  and  action  taken. 

The  time  of  these  events  and  the  identification 
of  J.  in  Egypt  are  most  vexed  questions  not  eoi^ 
olusively  settled.   Toffteen  quite  confidently  lav- 
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Bents  in  a  most  recent  identification  of  J.  much  evi- 
dence to  which  one  would  like  to  ^ve  full  credence 
(Toff teen,  The  Hiatoriad  Exodua).  But  aside  from 
the  fact  that  he  cUums  two  raodi,  two  J.s^  two 
Aarons,  two  lawgivers  called  Moses,  and  two  givincs 
of  the  law,  a  case  of  critical  doublets  more  astound- 
ing than  any  heretofore  claimed  in  the  Pent,  the 
evidence  itself  which  he  adduces  is  very  far  from 
conclusive.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  texts  will  bear 
the  translation  he  gives  them,  esp.  the  proper  namM. 
The  claims  of  Rameses  II,  that  he  ouilt  Pithom, 
compared  with  the  stele  of  ^OOyeaxs,  which  he  says 
he  erected  in  the  400th  year  of  King  Nubti,  seems 
to  put  J.  about  the  time  of  the  Hykaos  king.  This 
is  the  most  that  can  be  said  now.  The  burial  of 
Jacob  is  in  exact  accord  with  Egyp  customs.  The 
wealth  of  the  Israelites  who  retamed  their  posses- 
sions and  were  fed  by  the  crown,  in  contrast  with 
the  poverty  of  the  Egyptians  who  sold  everything, 

grepares  the  way  for  the  wonderful  growth  and  in- 
uence  of  Israel,  and  the  fear  which  the  Egyptians 
at  last  had  of  them.  "And  J.  died,  beii^  110  years 
old,"  an  ideal  old  age  in  the  'Egyp  mmd.  The 
reputed  burial  place  of  J.  at  Shechem  still  awaits 
examination, 

Joaeph  stands  out  among  the  patriarchs  in  some 
respeots  with  pre&minence.  His  nobility  of  char- 
acter, his  purity  of  heart  and  life, 
5.  The  his  magnanimity  as  a  ruler  and  brother 
Patriarch  make  him,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
or  characters,  an  illustration  of  that 
type  of  man  which  Christ  was  to  give  to  the  vorld 
in  perfection.  J.  is  not  in  the  list  of  persons  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  in  Scripting  as  types  of  Christ — 
the  only  perfectly  safe  criterion — but  none  more 
fully  illustrates  the  life  and  work  of  the  Saviour. 
He  wrought  salvation  for  those  who  betrayed  and 
rejected  him,  he  went  down  into  humiliation  as  the 
way  to  his  exaltation,  he  forgave  those  who,  at 
least  in  spirit,  put  him  to  death,  and  to  him  as  to 
the  Saviour,  all  must  come  for  relief,  or  perish. 

LiTEBATURE. — Conuns.  on  Oea;  for  rabbinical  lit., 
cf  Selfgsobn  In  Jev>  Sne,  some  very  Interesting  and 
curious  tradltioDs;  Ebers,  Egupten  unddie  Backer  Motet; 
"The  Tale  of  Two  Brothers/'  RP,  aeries  I.  vol  II,  137- 
46;  WlUdnson-Blrch,  Tht  Manner*  and  CuUoma  of  the 
Ancient  Baiiptiane;  Srman,  Life  in  AncieiU  Egypt. 

M.  G.  Krija 
JOSEPH  BARNABAS.  See  Babnabas. 

JOSEPH  BARSABBAS,  b&r-sab'as  (Boptrappot, 

Bca-saiMa,  or  BofMraPos,  Baraabds;  AV  Barscbas, 
bS.r'sa-bas;  for  etymology,  etc,  of  Joseph,  see  general 
art.  on  Joseph)  :  Joseph  Barsabbas  was  sumamed 
Justus  (Acts  1  23).  Barsabbas  was  probably  a 
patronymic,  i.e.  son  of  Sabba  or  Seba.  Other  inter- 
pretations given  are  "son  of  an  oath,"  "son  of  an 
old  man,"  "son  of  conTersion,"  "son  of  quiet." 
It  is  likely  that  t^e  "Judas  culed  Barscbas"  of 
Acts  U  22  was  his  brother.  Ewald  considers  that 
both  names  refer  to  the  same  person,  but  this  is 
improbaUe. 

J.  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  the  apostles 
"all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  went 
out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John, 
unto  the  day  that  he  was  received  up  from  us 
(Acts  i  21.22).  At  the  meeting  of  the  brethren 
under  the  presidency  of  Peter  in  Jems  shortly  after 
the  crudfixion,  he  was,  therefore,  propcwed  along 
with  Matthias  as  a  suitable  candiaate  for  the  place 
in  the  apostleship  left  vacant  by  the  treacbery  and 
death  of  Judas  Iscariot:  but  was  unsuccessful 
(Acta  1  15-26). 

According  to  Euseblus  {HE^  I,  12),  J.  was  one 
of  the  70  (Lk  10  1),  and  Fapias  records  the  oral 
tradition  that  he  drank  a  cup  of  poison  without 
harm  (cf  Mk  16  IS).  The  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  a  work 
belonging  to  the  2d  cent,  and  first  mentioned  by 
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Origen,  relates  that  Barsabbaa,  Justus  the  Flatfoot 
and  others  were  imprisoned  by  Nero  for  protesting 
their  faith  in  Christ,  but  that  upon  a  vision  of  the 
neiriy  martyred  Paul  appearing  to  the  emperor,  he 
ord^ed  their  immediate  release.        C  M.  Kebb 

JOSEPH,  HUSBAND  OF  MARY  (for  etymology, 
etc,  of  Joseph,  see  Joseph)  :  Joseph,  the  carp^ter 
(Mt  IS  55),  was  a  ^'just  man'*  (Mt 
1.  Refer-  1  19  AV),  who  belon^d  to  NaBaretb 
encesin  NT  (Lk  2  4).  He  was  of  Davidic  descent 
(Mt  1  20:  Lk  2  4),  the  son  of  Heli 
(Lk  3  23)  or  Jacob  (Mt  1  16),  the  husband  of 
Mary  (Mt  1  16),  and  the  supposed  father  of  Jesus 
(Mt  13  65;  Lk  8  23  ;  4  22-  Jn  1  45  :  6  42). 

(1)  BeSore  the  JVo/wiiu.— The  Gospels  of  Mt  and 
Mk  alone  give  any  detailed  reference  to  J.  and  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  and  their  accounts  vary  in  part.  Lk 
beeins  with  the  Annunciation  to  Mary  at  Nazareth 
(Lk  1  26-38).  Overwhelmed  with  the  tidings, 
Mary  departed  "with  haste"  "into  the  hill  count^, 
i  .  .  .  into  a  city  of  Judah,"  to  se^  communion 
with  Elisabeth,  with  whom  she  had  been  coupled 
in  the  Annunciation  by  the  angel  Gabnd  (Lk  1 
39-55).  After  abiding  with  her  about  three  months 
she  returned  "unto  her  own  house"  (Lk  1  56  AV). 
The  events  recorded  in  Mt  1  18-24  probably  took 

Elace  in  the  interval  between  this  return  and  the 
irth  of  Jesus.  During  Mary's  visit  to  Elisabeth, 
J.  had  likely  remained  in  Nazareth.  The  abrupt 
and  probi^W  unexpluned  departure  of  his  espoused 
wife  for  Juaah  (cf  the  phrase  "with  haste'O*  and 
her  condition  on  her  return,  had  caused  him  great 
mental  distress  (Mt  1  18-20).  Though  his  indig- 
nation was  tempered  with  mercy,  he  was  minded 
to  put  her  away  "privily,"  but  the  visitation  of  the 
angel  in  his  sleep  relieved  him  from  his  dilemma,  and 
he  was  reconciled  to  his  wife  (Mt  1  24).  The  nar- 
rative is  then  continued  by  St.  Luke.  While  J.  and 
Mary  still  abode  in  Nazareth,  "there  went  out  a 
decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world 
should  be  enrolled"  (Lk  S  1).  "And  all  went  to 
enrol  themselves,  every  one  to  his  own  city"  (Lk 
3  3).  Being  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David. 
J.  went  up  with  Mary,  who  was  "great  with  child, 
from  Gralilee,  "out  of  the^  city  of  Nazareth,  into 
Judaea,  to  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Beth- 
lehem" (Lk  2  4.5),  and  there  Jesus  was  bom  (Lk 
a  7;  cf  Mt  a  1). 

(2)  After  the  Natimly. — (o)  St.  Luke's  account: 
The  two  accounts  now  diverge  considerably.  Ao- 
cording  to  Lk,  the  Holy  Family  remained  for  a  time 
at  Bethlehem  and  were  there  visited  by  the  shep- 
herds (Lk  3  8-20).  After  a  sojourn  of  40  days  for 
the  purification  (cf  Lk  3  21.22;  Lev  13),  J.  de- 
parted with  his  wife  for  Jerus  "to  present"  the 
infant  Jesus  "to  the  Lord"  and  to  offer  up  sacrifice 
according  to  the  ancient  law  (Lk  2  24).  There 
he  was  present  at  the  prophesying  of  Simeon  and 
Anna  concerning  Jesus,  and  received  the  blessing 
of  the  former  (Lk  3  34).  After  "they  had  accom- 
plished all  things  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
they  returned  into  Galilee,  to  their  own  city  Naz- 
areth" (Lk  2  39).  Every  year,  at  the  Passover, 
they  made  this  journey  to  Jerus  (Lk  3  41).  The 
care  and  solicitude  of  J.  and  Mary  for  the  boy  Jesus 
and  their  grief  at  His  temporary  loss  are  also  re- 
corded (Lk  a  45.48.51).  There  is  evidence  that, 
though  Mary  "kept  all  these  things  in  her  heart," 
J.  at  least  had  no  understanding  then  of  the  Divine 
nature  of  the  charge  committed  to  his  care  (Lk  3 
50). 

(b)  St.  Matthew's  account;  But  according  to  Mt 
it  was  from  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  that  Jesus 
received  homage  at  Bethlehem  (Mt  3  1-11). 
There  is  no  further  mention  of  the  dedicatory 
joum^  to  Jerus,  or  of  the  return  to  Naiareth. 
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Instead,  it  is  stated  that  on  the  departure  of  the  Wise 
Men  from  Bethlehem,  J.  was  warned  in  a  dream  of 
the  impending  wrath  of  Herod,  and  escaped  with 
his  wife  ajod  the  infant  Jesus  into  Egypt  (Mt 
8  13.14).  Upon  the  death  of  Herod,  an  ai^l 
appeared  to  X,  and  he  returned  to  the  land  of  Israel 
(Mt  S  19-21).  His  original  intention  was  to  settle 
once  more  in  Judaea,  but  on  learning  that  Arcbe- 
laus,  the  son  of  Herod,  was  ruler  there,  "he  with- 
drew into  the  parts  of  Galilee,  and  came  and  dwelt 
in  a  city  caUed  Nazareth"  (Mt  8  22.23). 

(e)  "nie  proper  sequence  <tf  the  two  narratives: 
Tub  nairative  of  Mt  would  thiis  imply  that  the  Holy 
FftTwily  had  no  connection  with  Nazareth  previous 
to  their  return  from  Egypt.  It  has.  however,  been 
suggested  by  Ramsay  that  Mt  mere^  reports  what 
was  common  kaowledge,  and  that  Lk^  while  quite 
cognizant  of  this,  supplemented  it  m  his  own 
GOTpel  with  details  known  only  to  the  Holy  Family, 
and  in  part  to  the  mother  alone  (cf  Sir  W.  Ramsay, 
Waa  CatM  Born  at  Bethlehemf^  78-79).  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  Gospel  narratives  maJcee  it  clear 
that  the  visitation  of  toe  Wise  Men  fell  on  a  later 
date  than  that  of  the  shepherds.  The  latter  took 
i^ace  immediately  i^ter  the  Nativity  (cf  Lk  2  11. 
15.16,  "is  bom  ....  this  day,"  "let  us  now  go." 
"and  they  came  with  haste").  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Wise  Men  came  to  Jems,  Christ  was 
already  bom  (cf  Mt  2  1).  Time  was  required  for 
this  joum^  to  Jems  and  the  consultation  of  Herod 
with  the  etuef  priests  (Mt  2  4) ;  and  during  this 
interval  the  events  recorded  in  Lk  2  had  taken 
place.  That  there  was  sufficient  time  for  this  is 
attested  also  by  the  fact  that  Herod's  decree  was 
directed  against  children  up  to  two  years  of  age 
(Mt  8  16).  Thus  it  was  after  the  return  of  the 
Holy  Faiqily  to  Nazareth,  and  on  a  further  visit 
to  Bethl^^.  implied  by  Mt  but  not  recorded  by 
Lk,  that  the  vaiaat  Jesus  received,  the  adoration  of 
the  Wise  M«i.  Jesus  being  bora  in  0  BC,  this 
took  place  in  5  BC,  and  as  Herod  died  in  4  BC,  J. 
may  nave  missed  only  one  of  the  Passovers  (cf  Lk 
2  41)  by  his  flight  into  Egypt.  (For  a  full  discus- 
sion, cf  Ramsay,  op.  cit.)  As  no  mention  is  made  of 
J.  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Gospels  where  the  Holy 
FamUy  is  referred  to  (cf  Mt  12  46;  Lk  8  19),  it 
is  commonly  supposed  that  he  died  before  the  com- 
mencement of  tHe  public  ministry  of  Christ. 

If  a  type  is  to  Ik  sou^t  in  the  character  of  J., 
it  is  that  of  a  simple,  honest,  hard-working,  God- 
fearing man,  who  was  ptrascssed  of 
2.  Qiaracter  large  sympathies  and  a  warm  hdart. 

Strict  in  the  observance  of  Jewish  law 
and  custom,  he  was  yet  ready  when  occasion  arose 
to  make  these  subservient  to  the  greater  law  of  the 
Spirit.  Too  practical  to  possess  any  deep  insight 
into  the  Divine  mysteries  or  eternal  Bignincance  of 
events  which  came  within  his  knowled^  (cf  Lk  2 
60),  he  was  quick  to  make  answer  to  what  he  per- 
ceived to  be  the  direct  call  of  God  (cf  Mt  1  24). 
Originally  a  "just  man"  (AV),  the  natural  clemency 
with^  his  heart  prevailed  over  mere  justice,  and 
by  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  clemency 
was  transfrared  into  a  strong  and  enduring  love 
(cf  Mt  1  24).  J.  is  known  to  us  only  as  a  dim 
figure  in  the  background  of  the  Gospel  narratives, 
yet  his  whole-hearted  reconciliation  to  Mary,  even 
m  the  face  of  possible  slanderings  by  his  neighbors, 
his  complete  Mlf-sacrifice,  when  he  left  all  and  fled 
into  Egypt  to  save  the  infant  Jesus,  are  indicative 
that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  fulfil  the  great  trust 
which  was  imposed  upon  mm  by  the  Eternal  Father. 

Tbe  OoBpel  of  the  Infancjr  aocordlng  to  St.  James,  a 
work  composed  oiigiDaUr  In  tbe  2d  cent.,  but  with  later 
additions  (cf  Hemiecke,  N«*il—tam«ntliehe  Apokruphtn, 
47-63),  gives  a  detafled  account  of  the  marriage  of  the 

ysd  J.  wlUi  Mary,  ol  their  Journey  to  Bethlehem,  and 
theUrtta  of  Jemn.   A  stinllar  Boqtel,  routed  to  be  by 


Tbomas  Vbo  jibBammitur,  of  later  origin  and  gnostic 
tendency  (cf  Heoaedte,  63-73),  narrates  several  fantas- 
tic, miraculous  happenings  in  the  domestic 
8.  Refers  life  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  the  dealings 
ences  in  ^'  Joseph  with  the  teachers  of  the  youtn- 
,  .,  ■  ful  Jesus.  Other  legends,  from  Syr  or 
juocryimai  ggyp  sources,  olao  dealing  with  the  In- 
UteratDre     fancy,  in  which  J.  figures,  are  extant. 

The  chief  Is  The  History  of  Joseph  the 
Carpenter  (cf  Heonecke,  Handbveh  der  neviettamentliehen 
Apokryphen,  95-105).  This  contains  an  account  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  J.  at  the  age  of  110,  and  of  the 
entreaties  of  Mary  to  Christ  to  save  him.  Its  aim  waa 
to  show  forth  Christ  as  the  Saviour,  even  at  the  last 
hour,  and  tbe  rightful  manner  of  Christian  death.  J. 
has  reoatved  a  huh  piaoe  In  the  Calendar  of  the  Roman 
CattaoUc  Sainta,  ms  feast  being  celebrated  on  March  19. 

C.  M.  Kerr 
JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHAEA  (&w&  >Ap«|Mdata9, 
ap6  Arimaihalas;  for  etymology,  etc,  of  Joseph, 
see  gen.  art.  on  Joseph)  :  Joseph  of  Arimathaea — 
a  place  the  locality  of  which  is  doubtful,  but  lying 
probably  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerua — was  a  '  rich  man 
(Mt  27  57),  "a  councillor  of  honorable  estate,"  or 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Mk  16  43;  Lk  28  50), 
"a  good  and  rmhteous  man  ....  who  was  looking 
for  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Lk  23  50;  Mk  16  43), 
and  "himself  was  Jesus'  disciple"  (Mt  27  57;  Jn 
19  38).  Although  he  kept  his  discipleship  secret 
"for  fear  of  the  Jews"  (Jn  19  38),  he  was  yet  faith- 
ful to  his  all^iance  in  that  he  absented  himself 
from  the  meeting  which  found  Jesus  guilty  of  death 
(cf  Lk  28  51;  Mk  U  64).  But  the  condemnation 
of  his  Lord  awakened  the  couriige  and  revealed  the 
true  faith  of  J.  On  the  evening  after  the  cruci- 
fixion he  went  "boldly"  to  Pilate  and  b^^ed  the 
body  of  Jesus.  There  is  a  fine  touch  in  that  he 
himself  took  down  the  body  from  the  cross.  With 
the  assistance  of  Nic»demuB  he  wound  it  in  fine 
linen  with  spices  (cf  _  Mt  87  57,  J.  was  a  "rich 
man")  and  brought  it  to  the  new  sepulcber  in 
the  garden  near  tbe  place  of  His  crucifixion. 
There  they  "laid  him  in  a  tomb  that  was  hewn  in 
stone,  where  nev^  man  had  yet  lain"  and  'rolled 
a  stone  against  the  door  of  the  tomb'  (cf  Mt  27 
57-60;  Mk  16  42-46;  Lk  23  50^;  Jn  19  38-42). 
In  tms  was  held  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  <^  Isa  68  0. 

The  Oospel  of  8t.  Peter,  written  probably  In  Syria 
about  tbe  noddle  of  the  2d  cent.,  gives  a  sUshuy  diflnent 
account.  According  to  ttUs  J.,  "  the  friend  of  Pilate  and 
the  Lord, "  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  and  Imme- 
diately upon  Its  conclusion  besought  of  Pilate  that  he 
might  have  the  body  for  burial.  This  was  granted,  and 
after  the  cruciaxlon  tbe  Jews  handed  the  body  over  to 
J.  (cf  Hennecke,  IftvttUamentHeht  Apokryphen,  27-30). 
Legends  oi  a  later  origin  record  that  J.  was  sent  by 
PhUlp  from  Oaul  to  Britain  along  with  11  other  disdplm 
in  63  AD,  and  built  an  oratory  at  Glastonbury  (cf  Phiup 
THE  Apostlb),  that  be  brought  the  Holy  OraU  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  freed  Ireland  from  snakes. 

C.  M.  Kerb 

JOSEPH,  PRAYER  OF:  An  OT  pseudepigraph, 
no.  3  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  (Westcott, 
Canon  of  the  NT,  571),  with  the  length  given  as 
1 , 100  lines,  and  no.  5  in  the  Ldtt  qf  SisUy  Books  (W est- 
cott,  568).  The  work  is  lost,  and  the  only  quota» 
tions  are  in  Origen  (In  Joan.,  ji.25.  Eng.  in  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  IX,  341;  /n(7en.,iii .9,12).  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  said  to  have  been  created  before 
every  work,  but  Jacob-Israel  is  the  greatest,  "the 
firstborn  of  every  living  creature,"  the  "first  minister 
in  God's  presence,"  greater  than  the  angel  with  whom 
he  wrestled.  The  purjjort  may  be  anti-Christian, 
the  patriarchs  exalted  in  place  of  Christ:  ei,  per- 
haps. En  71  (but  not  so  m  Charies's  1912  text), 
but  Origen'a  favorable  opinion  of  the  book  proves 
that  the  polemic  oould  not  have  been  very  direct. 

LiTSBATrBc— OJV,  4th  ed,  III,  369-60;  DUlmonn 
In  PBB.  2d  ed.  XII,  362:  cf  Bew  in  3d  ed,  TCVl,  256; 
FabridUS,  Codex  pttvdtp.  V«t.  Tot.,  I.  761-7L. 

BuBTON  Scott  Eabton 
JOSEPH'S  DSSAH.    See  Astbonout,  II,  6; 

JOBBPH. 
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JOSEPH,  THE  CARPENTER,  GOSPEL  OF. 

See  Apocbyphal  Qobfels. 

JOSBPHUS,  ift-sS'fus  CI^^,  lOsephos;  B 
reads  M«i|«o«,  Fhdaipoa):  In  1  Bad  9  M,  corre- 
sponding to  "Joseph"  in  Esr  10  42. 

JOSEPHUS,  jd-se'fuB,  FLAVIITS,  flfi'ri-us:  Was 
born  at  Jerus  37-38  AD,  and  died  at  Rome  early  in 

the  2d  cent.,  when  is  not  known  pre- 
1.  Early  ciady.  His  father  and  mother  be- 
Llfe  and  longed  to  families  of  the  priestly 
Belief!        aristocracy;  coDsequraiUy  he  received 

an  excellent  education,  becoming  fa- 
miliar, not  only  with  Jewish,  but  with  Hellenistic, 
culture.  When  16  years  old  he  resorted  to  one 
Banus,  an  Essens  (q.v.),  in  the  desert  of  Engedi, 
with  whom  be  remained  for  3  years,  absorbing 
occult  lore,  and  practisiiu[  the  ascetic  life.  It 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  social  ^position 
that,  on  his  return  to  Jems,  he  would  join  the 
Sadducees  (q.v.):  but,  bis  Essene  experience  hav- 
ing indoctrinated  nim  with  ceremonialism,  he  pre- 
fened  to  become  a  Phasiseb  (q.v.).  He  evidently 
believed,  too,  that  the  Pharisees  were  akin  to  the 
Stoics,  who  were  then  influential  in  the  Hellenistic 
world.  During  his  absence  in  the  desert,  the  mis- 
government  of  the  Rom  procurators  at  Jems  had 
grown  apace.  And  the  ineptitudes  and  injustices 
of  Felix,  AlbanuB  and  Floras  were  succeeded  by 
anarchy  under  Annas,  the  high  priest  (02).  Ac- 
oordin^y,  the  Zealots  (q.v.)  plotted  against  Rom 
rule.  RiEDellion  simmered,  and  many  of  the  di»- 
affected  were  transported  to  Rome  to  oe  dealt  with 
there.  Among  these  were  several  priests,  whom 
Jos  knew.  About  the  ^ear  64,  he  went  to  Rome  to 
plead  for  them,  met  shipwreck  on  the  voyage,  was 
rescued  with  a  few  survivors  and  was  brougot  to 
port  at  Puteoli.  Here  he  met  Alitynis.  a  Jewish 
actor,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  good  graces  of 
Poppaea,  Nero*8  consort.  The  empress,  a  Jewish 
proselyte,  effiMused  his  cause  at  Rome,  and  showed 
him  many  favors.  At  the  capital,  he  also  dis- 
cerned the  power  of  the  Romans  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, grew  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  armed 
revolt.  On  his  return  to  Jerua,  ne  found  his  people 
set  upon  insurrection,  and  was  forced,  possibly 
against  his  better  judgment,  to  make  common  cause 
with  them.  The  first  part  of  his  public  career  is 
concerned  with  the  great  struggle  that  now  began. 

When  war  broke  out,  Jos  was  appointed  governor 
of  Galilee,  the  province  where  the  Rom  attack  would 

first  fall.  He  had  no  military  fitness 
S.  Public  for  command,  but  the  influence  of  his 
Career       frimds  and  we  ezigoicies  of  pc^tios 

thrust  the  office  upon  him.  Hie 
Zealots  soon  found  that  he  did  not  carry  out  the 
necessary  preparations  with  thorouKhness,  and  they 
tried  to  compass  his  removal.  But  he  was  too  influ- 
ential, too  good  a  politician  also,  to  be  undermined. 
Surrounded  by  enemies  among  his  own  folk,  who 
even  attempted  to  assassinate  nim,  he  encountered 
sever^  dangerous  experiences,  and,  at  length,  flying 
from  the  Romans,  was  beleaguoed  with  his  army 
in  Jotopata,  near  the  Lake  oT Gennesaret,  in  May, 
67.  The  Jews  withstood  the  siege  for  47  days  with 
splendid  courage,  till  Titus,  assaulting  under  cover 
m  a  mist,  stormed  the  stronghold  and  massacred 
the  weary  defenders.  Jos  escaped  to  a  cave  where, 
with  his  usual  adroitness,  he  saved  himself  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  his  companions.  The  Romans 
soon  discovered  his  hiding-place,  and  haled  him 
before  Vespasian,  the  conmumder-in-diief.  Jos 
worked  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  general,  and 
■o  ingratuit«l  himself  that  Vespasian  took  him  to 
Alexandria  in  his  train.  Having  been  liberated  by 
his  captor,  he  adopted  the  family  name  of  the 


Flavians^  according  to  Rom  custom.  Returning 
to  Pal  with  HtuB,  he  proceeded  to  mediate  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  earning  the  suspicion 
of  the  former,  the  hatred  of  the  latter.  His  wonted 
diplomacy  preserved  him  from  anything  more 
serious  than  a  wound,  and  he  was  an  eyewitness  of 
the  terrible  events  that  marked  the  fast  days  of 
Jerus.  Then  he  acoonmanied  Titus  to  Rome  for 
the  TanniFH  (q.v.).  Here  be  lived  the  remaind» 
of  his  days,  in  nigh  favor  with  the  ruling  house,  and 
relieved  from  all  anxiety  about  worldly  goocb  by 
lavish  imperial  patronage.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 

The  works  of  Jos  render  nim  one  of  the  most 
valuable  authorities  for  the  student  of  NT  times. 

They  are  as  follows:  (1)  Conceminff 
8.  Woffcs     the  Jetoiah  War,  written  before  70; 

we  have  the  Gr  tr  of  this  history  by  the 
author:  there  are  7  books:  I,  the  period  from  Antio- 
chus  ^iphanes  Q76  BC)  to  Herod  ib»  (xreat  (4 
BC);  n,  from  4  BC  to  66  AD,  covering  the  early 
events  of  the  War;  III,  occurrences  in  Galilee  in 
67  AD;  IV,  the  course  of  the  War  till  the  siege  of 
Jems;  V  and  VI,  the  investment  and  fall  of  Jerus; 
VII.  the  aftermath  of  the  rebellion.  While  this 
work  is  not  written  with  the  objective  accuracy  of 
scientific  history,  it  is  credible  on  the  whole,  except 
when  it  concerns  the  r61e  played  by  the  author. 
(2)  TJte  AtOiquitiet  of  thg  Jem,  writtoi  not  later 
than  94  AD.  In  this  Jos  purports  to  relate  the 
entire  history  of  his  race,  from  the  beginning  till  the 
War  of  66  AD.  The  20  books  fall  naturally  into 
5  divisions,  thus:  (a)  I-X,  from  prehistoric  times 
till  the  Captivity,  in  other  words,  the  period  related 
in  the  OT  aubstontially^  (6)  XI,  the  age  of  Cyrus; 
(e)  XII-XIV,  the  b^innings  of  the  Hellenistio 
poiod,  from  Alraiander  the  Great,  indudinK  the 
M acowean  revolt,  till  Hie  accession  of  Hood  the 
Great;  (d)  XV-XVII,  the  reign  of  Herod:  («) 
XVIII-XX,  from  Herod's  death  UU  the  War  of  66. 
While  it  cannot  be  called  an  i^log;^  for  the  Jews, 
this  work  betrays  the  author's  consciousness  of  the 
disfavor  with  which  his  people  were  viewed  through'* 
out  the  Rom  Empire.  Jos  does  what  he  can  to 
disabuse  the  Gr-Rora  educated  classes,  although  he 
shows  curious  obliquity  to  the  grandeur  of  Heb 
religion.  All  in  all,  the  woric  is  disimpointing;  but 
it  contains  many  details  and  sidelignts  of  first  im- 
portance to  invMtigators.  (3)  The  treatise  called, 
since  Jerome,  Again^  Avion,  is  Josephus'  most 
inspiring  performance.  The  older  title.  Concern- 
ing tiie  Htgh  Antiquity  of  the  Jew$,  tells  us  what  it 
contains — a  defence  of  Heb  reUgion  against  the 
libels  of  heathendom.  It  is  in  two  books.  The 
vituperation  with  whtdi  Jos  visits  Apion  is  unim- 
portant in  comparison  with  the  defence  of  Mosaic 
religion  and  the  criticimn  of  paganism.  Here^  the 
author's  character  is  seen  at  its  best;  the  air  of 
Worldly  Wiseman  has  been  dropped,  and  he  ap- 

? roaches  enthusiasm.  (4)  His  last  work  is  the 
'ita  or  AtUolnoffraphy,  a  misleading  title.  It  is 
an  echo  of  old  days  in  Galilee,  directed  against  the 
traductions  of  an  associate,  Justus  of  Tib^ias.  We 
have  Job  at  his  worst  here.  He  so  colors  the  narra* 
tive  as  to  convey  a  totally  wrong  im|)rea9ion  of  the 
part  he  played  during  the  great  crisis.  In  exten- 
uation, it  may  be  said  that  his  relations  with  the 
imperial  oourt  rendered  it  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, for  him  to  pursue  another  course. 

LiTBKATUKB. — W.  D.  Morrison,  Tha  Jem  tinif«r  Rom, 
RmU  (London.  1890):  E.  ScbUrer,  Hittorv  of  the  Jtteuk 
People  in  the  Time  of  Jeeua  Chriet.  dlv  I.  vol  I  (Edinburgh. 

1890)  ;  A.Hauar«th,  HietoryofNT  Time*.  IV,  div  VILch 
tl  (London,  1895);  H.  Graetz,  Hitloru  of  Ihe  Jew  froU 
the  Sarliett  Timet  to  the  Pretent  Dan.  II.  Ch  X  (Loodon. 

1891)  :  art.  "Josephiu"  in  Jew  Bne.    Translations  bj 
Whlston  (muy  edd).  and  of  TA«  War  of  the  Jew. 
Traill  and  Tsg^or  (London.  1862). 

R.  M.  Wenut 
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TOSBS,  jfi'sBi,  jfl'Ms  100$) : 

(1)  One  of  the  Iwethrcn  of  Jeeus  (Mk  6  3;  m 
Mt  18  55  the  Gr  is  "Joaeph,"  and  RV  w  rendera). 

(2)  A  son  of  Mary,  perhaps  identical  with  (1) 
(Mt  37  56;  Mk  16  40.47).  See  Bbbthben  of 
THE  Lord. 

(3)  A  name  of  Barnabas  (Acta  4  3d  AV,  where 
again  Or  and  RV  have  "Joaeph").  See  Babnabab. 

JOSHAH,  jO'sha  (^^iT',  yMiOh,  "Jeh'a  gift"): 
A  descendant  of  Simeon,  chief  in  his  family  (1  Ch 
4  34.38). 

JOSHAPHAT,  joshVat  (Op^i-^,  ydshaphot, 
"Jeh  has  judged" ;  <sf  Jbhobhaphat)  : 


(1)  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Ch  11  43), 
a  "Mithnite,"  but  not  mcluded  in  the  list  of  2  S  33. 

(2)  A  priest  and  trumpeter  of  David's  time  (1  Ch 
IS  24),  AV  "JehoBbaphat." 

JOSHAVIAH,  josh-a-vfa  (nyiVii,  yOahawyOk, 
allied  form  to  Joshab  [q -v.]) :  Son  oS  EInaam,  one 
of  the  band  of  braves  who  served  David  (1  On  11 
46),  omitted  from  the  list  of  2  S  33,  which  is  less 
oomi^te  and  differs  in  detail. 

JpSHBEKASHAH,jo8h-b6-k&'Bha,josh-b6-kash'a 
OW^i'^Vif  yoshb'ffaahah,  "son"  of  Heman;  1  Ch 
SS  4.24) :  The  last  8  or  0  names  in  v^  4  are  taken 
by  commentators  to  be  not  names  but  the  words  of 
a  prayer.  See  OTJC*,  143,  n.:  Curtis,  Chron,  278, 
280;  SBOT. 

JOSHES -BASSHSBETH,  jl^sheb-bar8hel>eth 
(T^^S  ydahibh  ba-sAebAcA}:  This  proper 

name  in  RV  takes  the  place  of  the  tr  "that  sat  in  the 
■eat"  in  AV  (2  S  38  8).  The  phrase  so  rendered  is 
nieaninglees.  The  text  has  evidently  suffered  cor- 
ruption. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  proper 
name  is  intended.  This,  according  to  the  H  passage 
in  1  Ch  11  11,  should  be^  Jashobeam.  Some 
scholars  think  that  this  also  is  a  cormption,  and 
by  a  process  of  emendation  arrive  at  "Eshbaal"  as 
the  correct  name  (Driver,  H<6  Ttxt  of  S;  SBOT, 
ad  loc). 

JOSHIBIAH,  iosh-i-hfa  (T^^ITI'*,  yOtkibkifeh, 
"Jeh  sets,"  or  "causes  to  dwell";  AV  Joilbiah):  A 
Simeonite  (1  Ch  4  35). 

JOSHUA,  joBh'ft-a  ([a]  JWTP,  VhB»hi^\  [b] 
T^Vy],  yh^ifi^,  "Jeh  is  deliverance"  or  "opu- 
lence"; <^  Jeshua;  'Iijiro^,  luoila): 

(1)  Joshua  the  eon  of  Nun;  the  name  has  the 
Heb  form  (a)  above  in  Dt  8  21;  Jgs  2  7;  elsewhere 
the  form  (6),  except  in  Neh  8  17,  where  it  is  of  the 
form  yishU'**  &ee  Jeshqa);  cf  also  Nu  18  8.16; 
Dt  82  44.   See  following  article. 

(2)  In  1  S  6  14.18  (form  [b]),  the  Bethshemite 
in  whose  field  stood  the  kine  that  brought  the  ark 
from  the  Philistines. 

0)  In  2  K  23  8  (form  [b]),  governor  of  Jems  in 
the  time  of  Josiah. 

(4)  The  high  priest  at  Jems  after  the  return. 
See  separate  article.  S.  F.  Hunter 

JOSHUA: 

I.    FoBH  AMD  SiaNincANCB  or  Xahm 

II.    HlftTOBT  or  THK  Lir>  or  JORHOA 

1 .  First  Appe&nuice 

3.  The  Minister  of  Moses 

3.  Oae  of  the  SpleB 

4.  The  He&d  of  the  People 

(1)  His  First  Act — Suiidlns  of  the  Spies 

(2)  Cronlng  of  the  Jordan 

(3)  Capture  of  Jericho 

(4)  Conouest  of  Al  aad  Bethel 

(B)  Beadlni  of  cbe  Law  on  Mt.  Bbal 


in. 

IV. 


The  OfbeonltM 
Conaueot  of  the  South 
Northern  Ooqguests 
AllotmeiLt  of  Terrltorr 
Cities  of  Refuge 
Fliul  Addrew  and  Deatii 

OOVMCM  or  HlBTOKT 

OHABAOTaB  AHD  WoBK  OF  JOBHVA 


/.  Form  and  SgnHwanc*  of  Namm, — The  name 

Joghua,  a  contracted  form  of  Jehoshua  (T^t^rfJ, 
TTptT;!  y*hliaku'»*),  which  also  appears  in  the  form 
Jeshua  (T^tll,  Neh  8  17),  signifies  "Jeh  is  deliver^ 
ance"  or  "salvation,"  and  is  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  mai^  Israelite  names,  as  Jehoakim  (Q'^p^in'^ , 
yhlSya^),  "Jeh  exalteth,"  Jehohtoin  CijnVp, 
yKS^iiMIn),  "Jeh  is  gracious,"  Elishua  or  Elisha 
(riW-^V^S,  'filsAfl-',  'aisAa'),  "God  is  de- 

liverance," Elizur  (Wblg,  'aifflr),  "God  is  a 
rock,"  etc.  In  the  narrative  of  the  misuon  of  the 
spies  in  Nu  13,  the  name  is  given  as  Hoshea  (TV'in , 
hdshS*',  vs  8.16:  cf  Dt  82  44),  which  is  changed 
by  Moses  to  Josnua  (ver  16).  In  the  paeeage  in  Dt, 
however,  the  earlier  form  of  the  name  is  regarded 
by  Dr.  Driver  {Comm.  in  loc.)  as  an  erroneous  read- 
ing. 

The  Or  form  of  the  name  is  Jesus  ('IifffoSt,  leaodt. 
Acta  7  45;  He  4  8,  RV  "Joshua,"  but  AV  "Jesus'* 
in  both  passages),  and  this  form  appears  even  in  the 
passages  cited  above  from  Neh  and  Dt.  In  Nu  18 
8.16,  however,  LXX  has  Haw^.   The  name 

occurs  in  later  Jewish  histoiy,  e.g.  as  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  field  in  which  the  ark  rested  after  its 
return  from  the  land  of  the  Philis  (1  S  8  14.18), 
and  appeats  to  have  become  esp.  frequrat  aftor  the 
exile  (Ezr  8  40;  Zee  8  lab,  etc).  It  is  also  fotmd 
(Jeshua)  with  a  local  ngnifioation  as  the  name  of 
one  of  the  "villages"  in  Southern  Judaea,  where  the 
repatriated  Jews  dwelt  after  their  return  from 
Babyk>n  (Neh  11  26). 

//.  i&tory  of  tha Lifm  of  Jo»hua. — Thenarrative 
of  the  life  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  parts,  in  which  he  h^d  entir^ 
different  pomtions  wiw  regard  to  the  people  m 
Israel,  and  discharged  diffowt  dutjea. .  In  the 
earlier  period  he  is  the  servant  andminister  of  Moses, 
loyal  to  his  leader,  and  one  of  his  most  trusted  and 
valiant  captains.  After  the  death  oi  Moses  he 
himself  succeeds  to  the  leadership  of  the  Israelite 
host,  and  conducts  them  to  a  settlement  in  the 
Promised  Land.  The  service  of  the  earli^  years 
of  his  life  is  a  preparation  and  equipment  for  the 
office  and  responubility  that  devolved  upon  him 
in  the  iatw  pmod. 

The  &8t  appearance  of  J.  in  the  history  is  at 
Rephidim,  on  the  way  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin 
to  Horeb.  Neither  the  exact  site  of 
1.  First  Rephidim  nca-  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Appearance  can  be  determined;  the  Israelites, 
however,  apparently^  came  to  Rephi- 
dim before  they  approacned  the  rich  oasis  of  Feir&n, 
for  at  the  former  place  "there  was  no  water  for  the 

Cple  to  drink"^  (Ex  17  1).  The  fact  that  the 
t  encamped  there  seems  to  assume  the  existence 
of  wells;  either^  therefore,  these  were  found  to  be 
dry,  or  they  failed  before  ihe  wants  of  the  great 
host  were  satisfied.  The  Amalekites,  wandering 
desert  tribes,  claimed  the  ownership  of  the  welU, 
and,  resenting  the  Israelite  intrusion,  swooped  down 
upon  them  to  drive  them  away  and  to  ennch  them- 
selveB  with  the  saoH  oi  their  possesions.  Under 
the  command  of  J.,  the  Israelites  won  a  complete 
victory  in  a  battle  that  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
loi^ed  until  sunset;  the  fortunes  of  the  battle 
varying  with  the  uplifting  or  falling  of  Moses' 
hands,  which  were  accordingly  supported  by  Aaron 
and  Hur  throughout  the  day  (va  11  ff).  A  curse 
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and  sentence  of  extermination  pronounced  agwnst 
Amalek  were  fonnally  written  down  and  communi- 
cated to  J.,  at^paremtly  tiiat,  as  the  future  leader 
of  Israel,  he  might  have  it  in  charge  to  provide  for 
their  fumlment. 

It  is  evident  also  that  at  this  period  J.  was  no 
young  and  imtried  warrior.  Although  no  indica>- 
tion  of  his  previous  histor^r  is  given,  his  name  is 
introduced  mto  the  narrative  as  of  a  man  well 
known,  who  is  suiBciently  in  the  confidence  of 
Moses  to  be  avea  the  chief  command  in  the  first 
conflict  in  wmch  the  Israelites  had  been  engaged 
since  leaving  Egypt-  The  result  iustified  the 
choice.  And  if^  during  the  march,  he  had  held  the 
position  of  military  commander  and  organizer 
under  Moses,  as  the  narrative  seems  to  imply,  to 
him  was  due  in  the  first  instance  the  remarkable 
clumge,  by  which  within  the  brief  space  of  a  month 
the  undisciplined  crowd  of  serfs  who  had  fled  from 
Egypt  became  a  force  sufficiently  resolute  and 
ccHnpact  to  repel  the  onset  of  the  Amalekite  hordes. 

In  all  the  arrangements  for  the  erection  and 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  J.  the  warrior  naturally 
has  no  place.  He  is  briefly  named 
8.  The  (Ex  fl4  13)  as  the  minister  oS  Moses, 
Minister  accompanying  him  apparently  to  the 
of  Hoses  foot  of  the  mount  of  God,  but  remwn- 
ing  behind  with  the  elders  and  Aaron 
and  Hur,  when  Moses  commenced  the  ascent.  A 
mmilar  brief  mention  is  in  82  17,  where  he  has 
rejoined  Moses  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  the 
mount  with  the  two  tables  of  the  testimony,  and  is 
unaware  of  the  outbreak  of  the  people  and  their 
idolatrous  worahip  of  the  molten  calf  in  the 
camp;  cf  88  11,  where  again  he  is  found  in  the 
cloeest  attendance  upon  his  leader  and  chief.  No 
further  reference  is  made  to  J.  during  the  stay  of 
the  Israelites  at  Sinu,  or  their  subsequent  joumey- 
ings,  until  they  found  themselves  at  Kadesh-^amea 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  Promised  Land  (Nu 
18).  His  name  is  once  mentioned,  however,  in  an 
earlier  cli  of  the  same  book  (Nu  11  28),  when  the 
tidings  are  brought  to  Moses  that  two  men  in  the 
camp  of  Israel,  Eldad  and  Medad,  had  been  in- 
spired to  prophesy.  There  he  is  described  in  har- 
mony with  the  previous  statements  of  his  position, 
as  Moses'  minister  from  his  youth.  Jealous  orhis 
leader's  prerogative  and  honor,  he  would  have  the 
irr^lar  prophesying  stopped,  but  is  himself 
checked  by  Mo^,  woo  rejoices  that  the  spirit  of 
God  should  rest  thus  upon  any  of  the  Lord's  people. 

Of  the  12  men,  one  from  each  tribe,  sent  forward 
Moses  from  Kadesh  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  people  and  land  before  him, 
S.  One  of  two  only,  Hoshea  the  Ephraimite, 
^e  Spies  whose  name  is  significantly  changed 
to  Joshua  (18  8.16),  and  Caleb  the 
Judahite,  bring  back  a  report  encouraging  the 
Israelites  to  proceed.  The  account  of  the  mission 
of  the  spies  is  repeated  substantially  in  Dt  1  22-46. 
llierej  however,  the  suggestion  that  spies  should  be 
oommiBsioned  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  land 
comes  in  the  first  instance  from  the  people  them- 
selves. In  the  record  ctf  Nu  the^  are  chosen  and 
sent  by  Mosee  under  IXvine  wrectiCHi  (IS  1  f). 
The  two  representations  are  not  incompatible, 
still  less  contradictory.  The  former  descnbes  in 
an  altogether  natural  manner  the  human  initiative, 
probable  enough  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Israelites  found  themselves;  the  latter  is  the  Divine 
control  and  direction,  behind  and  above  the  affairs 
of  men.  The  instructions  nven  to  the  spies  (vs 
17  ft)  evidently  contemplated  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
entire  region  of  the  Negtb  or  southern  borderland 
of  Pal  up  to  and  including  the  hill  country  of 
Judaea;  the  time  allowed,  40  days  (ver  25),  was  too 
brief  to  accomplish  more,  hardly  long  enough  for 


this  purpose  alone.  They  were,  moreover,  not 
onl^  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  towna  and 
their  inhabitants,  the  quality  and  products  of  the 
soil,  but  to  bring  back  with  them  specimens  of  the 
fruits  (ver  20).  An  indication  of  the  season  of  the 
year  is  given  in  the  added  clause  that  "the  time  was 
the  time  of  first-ripe  grapes."  The  usual  months 
of  the  vintage  are  September  and  Octdber  (cf  Lev 
28  39);  in  the  warm  and  shdtered  valleys,  however, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron,  grapes  may  some- 
times be  gathered  in  August  or  even  as  early  as  July. 
The  valley  from  which  the  fruits,  ^apes,  figs  and 
pom^anates  were  brought  was  Known  as  the 
valley  of  Eshcol,  or  the  "duster"  (Nu  IS  23  f ; 
82  g;  Dt  1  24). 

No  hesitating  or  doubtful  account  is  givm  Inr  all 
the  qjies  of  the  fertility  and  attractiveness  of  the 
countrv;  but  in  view  of  the  strength  iA  its  ciUes 
and  innabitants  only  J.  and  Caleb  are  confident  of 
the  ability  cl  the  Israelites  to  tdce  possession  of  it. 
Their  reports  and  exhortations,  however,  are  over- 
borne by  the  timidity  and  dissuasion  of  the  others, 
who  so  entirely  alarm  the  people  that  they  refuse  to 
eesay  the  conquest  of  the  land,  desiring  to  return 
into  Egypt  (Nu  14  3  f),  and  attonpt  to  stone  J. 
and  CSleb  (U  10).  Tliese  two  alone,  therefore, 
were  exempted  from  the  smtmce  <A  exclunon  from 
the  Promised  Land  (vs  24.30.38:  28  65;  82  12: 
Dt  1  25  ff).  The  remainder  of  the  spies  perished 
at  once  by  a  special  visitation  (Nu  14  36) :  and  the 
people  were  condemned  to  a  40-year  eidle  in  the 
wilaemesB,  a  year  for  each  day  that  the  spies  had 
been  in  Pal,  until  all  the  men  of  that  genera- 
tion "from  twenty  years  old  and  upward  were 
dead  (14  29;  26  64f;  S2  11  ff).  An  abortive  at- 
tempt made  to  invade  the  land  in  defiance  <rf 
the  prohibition  of  Jeh,  and  ended  in  fiulure  and 
disastrous  defeat  (vs  40ff;  Dt  1  41ff;  cf  21  1-^). 

Upon  the  events  of  the  next  38  or  40  years  in  the 
life  of  Israel  an  almost  unbroken  silence  falls.  The 
wanderers  in  the  wilderness  have  no  history. 
Smne  few  events,  however,  that  are  recorded  without 
note  (A  time,  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  AJ»- 
ram,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  because  of 
thepeople'Bmurmuring,andprob^lyothers(Nu  16 
32-36;  16  f),  appear  to  belong  to  this  period.  In 
none  of  them  does  J.  take  an  active  part,  nor  is  his 
name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  campaigns 
against  Sihon  and  Og  on  the  E.  <A  the  Jordan. 
When  the  census  the  people  is  taken  in  the  pUmis 
of  Moab  opposite  Jericho,  J.  and  Caleb  with  Moses 
himself  are  found  to  be  the  imly  survivors  of  the 
host  that  40  years  previously  came  out  of  Egypt 
(26  63  ff).  Aa  the  time  of  the  death  <^  the  ^rcat 
leader  and  lawgiver  drew  near,  he  was  commissioned 
fonnally  to  appoint  J.  as  his  successor  and  to  hand 
over  to  him  and  to  Eleazar  the  priest  the  duty  of 
finally  apportioning  the  conquered  territory  among 
the  several  tribes^?  18  ff;  82  28;  84  17;  cf  Dt 
1  38;  3  28;  81  3.7.23;  84  9).  Some  of  theee  pas- 
sages anticipate  the  direct  Divine  commission  uid 
encouragement  recorded  in  Josh  (1  IJ&S)  and 
given  to  him  after  the  death  of  Mosee. 

The  history  ctf  J.  in  his  new  capacity  as  supreme 
head  and  leader  of  the  people  in  several  instances 
recapitulate  as  it  were  the  history  of 
4.  The  his  greater  forenmner.  It  was  not 
Head  of  tiie  unnatural  that  it  should  be  so;  and 
People  the  omilarity  of  recorded  eveaits 
affords  no  real  ground  for  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  relialnlity  ci  tEs  tradition  concerned. 
The  position  in  whiui  Israel  now  found  itsdf 
on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  was  in  some  respects  not 
unlike  that  which  confronted  Moses  at  Kadesh- 
bamea  or  before  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  J., 
however,  was  faced  with  a  problem  much  less  diffi- 
cult, and  in  the  war- tried  and  disciplined  hoet  at 
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ias  command  he  poeseBsed  an  instrument  immensely 
more  suitc^le  and  powerful  for  carrying  out  his 
purpose. 

(1)  Sending  qf  the  apies.^Wa  first  act  wu  to 
send  spies  from  Sfaittim  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  country  immediately  opposite  on  the  W.  of 
the  Jordan,  and  esp.  the  position  and  strength  of 
Jericho,  the  frontier  and  fortified  city  which  first 
stands  in  the  way  of  an  invader  from  the  E.  who 
proposes  to  croes  the  river  by  the  fords  near  its 
mouth  (Josh  2  2).  In  Jericho  the  smes  owed  their 
Uvea  to  the  quick  inventivenesB  of  Bahab  (cf  He 
11  31),  who  concealed  them  on  the  nof  of  her  house 
from  the  emissaries  of  the  king;  and  returning  to 
J.,  ihey  reported  the  imspeets  of  an  eaqr  victory 
and  conquest  (vs  23  f). 

There  were  doubtleas  Bpedal  reMons  which  Induced 
J.  to  esuy  the  crosslns  of  the  Jordan  Rt  the  lower  fords 
opposite  Jericho.  Higher  up  Uie  river  a  probably  easier 
crossliig-place  led  direcllr  Into  Central  Pal,  a  district  In 
which  apparently  his  advance  would  not  have  been 
obstructed  by  fortified  cities  such  as  confronted  him. 
farther  south;  wtUch  therefore  would  seem  to  offer  the 
advantages  of  an  open  and  ready  entrance  Into  the  heart 
of  the  country.  His  decision  was  probably  Influenced 
by  a  desire  to  possess  himself  of  a  f  orafied  bue  at  Jericho 
and  la  the  nedghbortnc  dUes.  The  favorable  report  of 
the  spies  also  proved  that  there  would  be  no  great  dUB- 
cul^  In  canTUg  out  Ubia  plan. 

(2)  Croming  cf  the  Jordan. — ^Tbe  actual  croami^ 
of  the  nver  is  narrated  in  chs  3,4.  The  city  of 
Jericho  was  built  in  a  plain  from  12  to  14  miles  wide 
framed  by  the  recession  of  the  hills  that  border  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of 
Achor(7  24.26;  16  7).  The  modem  village  of  Jffrfhd 
is  built  at  a  short  distance  S.E.  of  the  ancient  site, 
and  Gil^  lay  half-way  to  the  river.  At  the  latter 
place  the  fixed  camp  was  established  after  the  taking 
of  Jericho,  sad  Gi4^  formed  for  some  oonndeRible 
time  the  base  of  operations,  where  the  women  and 
children  remained  in  safety  while  fiie  men  were 
absent  on  their  warlike  expeditions.  There  also 
the  tabernacle  was  erected,  as  the  symbol  and 
center  of  national  life,  ana  there  apparently  it 
remained  until  the  time  came  for  the  removal  to 
Shiloh  (18  1). 

Within  the  fdain  the  stream  has  excavated  a 
tortuous  bed  to  a  depUi  of  200  ft.  below  the  surface, 
varyingfrom  an  eighth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Eq  ordinary  seasons  the  waters  are  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  channel,  which  is  then  crossed 
opposite  Jericho  by  two  fords  where  the  depth  does 
not  exceed  2  or  3  ft.  When  the  river  is  low  it  may 
be  crossed  elsewhere.  In  times  of  flood,  however, 
the  water  rises  and  fills  the  entire  channel  from 
bank  to  bank,  so  that  the  fords  become  impractica- 
ble. It  is  expressly  stated  that  it  was  at  such  a 
time  of  fiood  that  the  Israelites  approached  the 
river,  at  the  "time  of  harvest,"  or  in  the  early 
spring  (8  15).  The  priests  were  directed  to  carry 
tae^nc  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  the  waters  of  which, 
as  soon  as  their  feet  touched  them,  would  be  cut 
off,  and  a  dry  passage  afforded.  The  narrative 
therefore  is  not  to  be  understood  as  though  it  indi- 
cated that  a  wall  of  water  stood  on  the  rioht  and 
l^tof  the  people  as  they  crossed;  the  entire  oreadth 
<rf  tba  river  bed  was  exposed  by  the  failure  ot  the 
waters  from  above.  See  Josdan. 

An  Interesting  parallel  to  the  drying  up  of  the  Jordan 
before  J.  is  recorded  by  an  Arab,  historian  of  the  Middle 
Ag^,  who  writes  to  explain  a  natural  but  extraordinary 
occurrence,  without  any  thought  of  the  miraculous  or 
any  apparent  knowledge  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites. 
During  the  years  126&-67  AD,  a  Mohammedan  sultan 
named  Beybars  was  engaged  In  buUdlng  a  bridge  over 
the  Jordan  near  Damleh,  a  place  which  some  have  Identi- 
fied with  the  city  Adam  (Josh  8  16);  but  the  force  of  the 
waters  repeatedly  carried  away  and  destroyed  his  work. 
On  one  mght,  however.  In  December  of  the  latter  year, 
the  river  ceased  entirely  to  flow.  The  opportunity  was 
■eiied.  and  aa  amir  m  worionea  ao  streDgtluQed  tbe 


bridge  that  It  resisted  the  flood  irtitch  came  down  upon 
it  the  next  day,  and  stood  firm.  It  was  found  that  at 
some  distance  up  the  river,  where  tbe  valley  was  nar- 
row, Uie  banks  had  been  undermined  by  the  running 
water  and  had  fallen  In.  thus  completely  damming  back 
the  stream.  It  seems  not  Improbable  that  it  was  by 
agency  of  this  character  that  a  passage  was  secured  for 
the  Israelites;  even  as  40  years  earlier  a  "strong  east 
wind"  had  been  employed  to  drive  back  tbe  waters  of 
the  Bed  Sea  before  Moses. 

At  the  command  of  J.,  under  Divine  direction, 
the  safe  crossing  of  the  Jordan  was  commemoratea 
by  the  erection  at  Gihcal  of  12  stones  (4  3-0.20  ff), 
one  for  each  of  the  tribes  of  Israe!,  tak«i  from  the 
bed  of  the  river.  In  ver  9  it  is  stated  that  12Btone0 
were  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  river.  The  state- 
ment is  probably  a  misunderstanding,  and  a  mere 
confusion  of  the  tradition.  It  is  not  likely  that 
there  would  be  a  double  commemoration,  or  an 
erection  of  stones  in  a  place  where  they  would 
never  be  seen.  At  Gilgal  also  the  supply  of  manna 
ceased,  when  the  natural  resources  of  Uie  country 
became  available  (5  12).  The  date  of  the  passage 
is  oven  as  the  10th  day  of  the  Ist  month  (4  19): 
and  on  the  14th  day  the  Fassover  was  kept  at  Gilgal 
in  the  plains  of  Jericho  (.6  10).  For  the  2d  time, 
also,  at  the  crisis  of  the  first  entrance  into  the  land, 
J.  was  encouraged  for  his  work  by  a  vision  and 
Divine  promise  of  assistance  and  direction  (6  13-15). 

(3)  Ca^ure  of^  Jericho. — The  narrative  that 
follows,  of  the  talung  of  Jericho,  illustrates,  as  would 
naturaUy  be  expected  in  the  ease  of  a  <nty  so  sit- 
uated, the  effeminato  and  tmwarlike  character  ttf 
its  inhabitants.  There  was  apparently  little  or  no 
fighting,  while  for  a  whole  week  J.  with  priests  and 
people  paraded  before  the  walls.  A  bri^  reference 
(6  1)  seems  to  indicato  that  the  citizens  were  quickly 
driven  to  take  refuse  behind  their  fortifications. 
Twice  seven  times  the  city  was  compassed,  wiUi 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  borne  in  solemn  procession, 
and  at  the  7th  circuit  on  the  7th  day,  while  ttw 
people  shouted,  the  wall  of  the  city  fell  "in  its 
place"  (6  20  m},  and  Jericho  was  taken  by  assault. 
Only  Rohab  and  her  household  were  spared.  All 
the  treasure  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
but  the  city  itself  was  burnt,  and  a  solemn  curse 
pronotmcea  upon  the  sito  and  upon  the  man  who 
should  venture  to  rebuild  its  walls  (6  26).  The 
curse  was  braved,  whether  deliberately  or  not,  by 
a  citizen  of  Bethel  in  the  time  of  King  Ahab;  and 
tJie  disasters  foretold  fell  upon  him  in  uie  loss  of  his 
children  (1  K  16  34).  Thenceforward  Jericho 
pears  to  have  been  continuously  inhabited.  There 
was  a  settlement  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  there 
in  Eliaha's  day  (2  K  8  £.15).  The  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  sito  won  for  it  the  name  of  the  city  of 
palm  trees  (Dt  S4  3;  Jgs  1  16;  S  13). 

From  the  plains  of  Jericho  two  valleys  lead  up 
into  the  central  hill  country  in  directions  N.W.  and 
8.W.  respectively^.  TTiese  form  the  two  entrances 
or  passes,  by  which  the  hieher  land  is  approached 
from  the  E.  Along  these  lines,  therefore,  the  in- 
vasion of  the  land  was  planned  and  carried  out. 
The  mun  advance  under  J.  himself  took  place  by 
the  northernmost  of  the  valleys,  while  the  immediate 
southern  invaaon  was  intrusted  to  Caleb  and  the 
two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  the  supreme 
control  remaning  always  in  the  hands  of  J.  (cf 
Josh  14b  16;  Jgs  1).  This  seems  on  the  whole  to 
be  the  better  way  of  explaining  the  narratives  tn 
general,  which  in  detail  present  many  difficulties. 

(4)  Conquer  of  Ai  and  Bethel. — At  the  head  of 
the  north^n  pass  stood  the  city  of  Luz  or  Bethel 
(Gen  38  19:  Josh  18  13;  Jos  1  23).  Ai  lay  close 
at  hand,  ana  was  encountereof  by  the  invade  before 
reaching  Bethel;  its  exact  site,  however,  is  unde- 
termined. The  two  towns  were  in  close  alliance 
(cf  Josh  8  17),  and  the  defeat  and  destruction  of 
the  one  was  quickly  followed  by  the  similar  fate 
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that  overtook  the  other.  Before  Ai,  the  advance 
guard  of  the  IsraeliteB,  a  email  party  detached  on 
the  advice  of  the  n>lee  sent  forward  by  J.  from 
Jericho,  aiiffered  defeat  and  were  driven  back  in 
confuaion  (7  2  if).  The  disaster  was  due  to  the 
failure  to  obey  the  command  to  "devote"  the  whole 
spoil  of  Jericho,  and  to  the  theft  one  of  the  people 
of  treasure  wlUch  belonged  rightfully  to  Jeh  (v  11). 
When  the  culprit  Adum  had  been  discovered  and 
pu^ahed,  a  renewed  attan|)t  upon  Ai,  made  with 
uurser  forces  and  more  skilful  dispositions,  was 
crowned  with  success.  The  city  was  taken  by  a 
strat^em  and  destroyed  by  fire,  its  king  being 
hanged  outside  the  city  gate  (8  28  f).  Unlike 
Jericho,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  restored. 
Bethd  also  was  captured,  throu^  the  treachery 
,  apparently  of  one  of  its  own  citizens,  and  its  in- 
habitants were  put  to  the  sword  (Jgs  1  24  0< 

(5)  Reading  ^  the  law  m  Mt.  Ebal,—0(  further 
campaigns  undotaken  by  J.  for  the  Bubjufottion  of 
CeotraT Pal  no  account  has  been  preserved.  It  is 
possibly  therefore,  that  the  conquest  of  this  part 
of  the  country  was  accomphshed  without  further 
fighting  (see  Joshua,  Boos  of).  In  the  list  of  the 
cities  (Josh  12  7-24)  whose  kings  were  vanquished 
by  J.,  there  are  no  names  of  towns  that  can  be 
oo'tainly  identified  as  edtuated  here;  the  greater 
put  evidoitly  belong  to  the  north  or  south.  The 
tmiy  record  remaining  is  that  of  the  formal  erection 
of  an  altar  on  Mt.  Ebal  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
pea^  and  the  solemn  reading  of  the  law  in  their 
bearing  (8  30-35).  It  is  expressly  noted  that  all 
this  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
Moses  (cf  Dt  11  29;  27  2-8.11  ff).  It  would  further 
appear  probable  that  this  ceremony  reallv  took  place 
at  the  close  of  the  csonqueet,  when  all  the  land  was 
aobdued.  Mid  is  narrated  here  by  antieipatiim. 

(6)  TA«  (?i&«mtto«.— The  immediate  effect  of  the 
Israelite  victories  under  J.  was  very  great.  Espe- 
cially were  the  [ffivite  inhabitants  of  Qibeon  struck 
with  fear  (9  3  ff)  lest  the  same  fate  should  over- 
take ihem  that  had  come  upon  the  |>eoples  of 
Jmcho  and  Ai.  With  Gibeon,  3  other  cities  were 
oonfedcarate,  viz.  CSiephirah,  Beeroth  and  Kiriath- 
jearim,  or  the  "city  of  groves"  (9  17).  Oibeon, 
however,  ma  the  chief,  and  acted  in  the  name  of  the 
othos.  It  is  usually  identified  with  the  modem 
village  or  town^p  of  drJU>,  7  or  8  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Jerua;  and  all  four  lay  clustered  around  the  head 
of  the  pass  or  valley  of  Aijalon,  which  led  down 
from  the  plateau  westward  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Shephelah,  toward  the  plain  and  the  sea.  Gibeon 
held  therefore  a  poalion  ctf  natural  stfeogth  and 
importance,  Uie  key  to  one  of  the  few  practicable 
routes  from  the  west  into  the  highlands  of  Judaea, 
equally  oswootinT  to  be  occupied  as  a  defennve  posi- 
tion against  the  incursions  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
plains,  and  as  affording  to  an  army  from  the  east  a 
safe  and  protected  road  down  from  the  mountains. 

By  a  stratagem  which  threw  J.  and  the  leaders 
of  urad  off  their  guard,  representing  themsdvea 
as  jaded  awl  warworn  trsvden  from  a  distance,  the 
CHbeonitea  succeeded  In  making  a  compact  with 
Israel,  which  assured  their  own  lives  and  safety. 
They  affirmed  that  they  had  heard  of  the  Israelite 
victories  beyond  Jordan,  and  also  of  the  {pft  to  them 
by  Jeh  of  the  whole  land  (9  9f.24).  J.  and  the 
princes  were  deceived  and  entered  too  readily  into 
covenant  with  them,  a  covenant  and  promise  that 
was  scrupuloudy  (merved  wbea  on  we  3d  day  of 
travding  the  Israelites  reached  thdr  cities  and 
found  tmsm  to  be  close  at  hand  (vb  16  ff).  While, 
however,  their  lives  were  preserved,  the  men  ot 
Gibeon  were  reduced  to  the  position  of  menial  serv- 
ants, "hewers  (rf  wood  and  drawers  at  water";  and 
the  writer  adds,  it  is-tlinB  '*anto  tins  day"  (vB2i^. 
See  GiBKON. 


Hie  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Gibeonites  and  the 
indignation  thereby  aroused  among  the  neUfhbor- 
ing  kings,  who  naturally  r^arded  the  independrait 
action  of  the  men  of  Gibeon  as  treachery  toward 
themselves,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  formidable 
coaUtions  and  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents 
of  the  whole  war.  The  king  of  Jems,  Adoni*«edek 
("the  Lord  of  righteousness''  or  "the  Lord  is  right- 
eousness," 10  1;  cf  Melchizedek,  "the  king  of 
righteousness,"  Gen  14  18;  in  J^  1  6  ff  the  name 
appears  as  Adoni-bezek,  and  soLXX  reads  here), 
with  the  4  kings  of  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish  and 
Eglon  (10  3),  formed  a  plan  to  destroy  Gibeon  in 
revenge,  and  the  Gibeomtes  sent  hastily  for  assist- 
anoe  to  J.,  who  had  returned  with  his  army  to  Gil- 
gal.  The  Israelites  made  a  forced  march  from 
Gilgal,  came  upon  the  allied  kings  near  Gibeon,  and 
attacked  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 
The  routed  army  fled  westward  "by  the  way  of  the 
ascent  to  Beth-^oron"  (ver  10),  and  in  the  pass  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  hailstorm,  by  which  more 
perished  than  had  fallen  beneath  the  swords  of  the 
Israelites  (ver  11).  The  6  kings  were  shut  up  in  a 
cave  at  Makkedah,  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge, 
whence  they  were  subsequently  brought  forth  ana 
put  to  death.  The  actual  pursuit,  however,  was 
not  stayed  until  the  remnant  had  found  teaumrwy 
security  behind  the  walls  of  thor  fortified  ciUes 
(10  16  ff).  The  victory  of  Israel  was  commem- 
orated bv  J.  in  a  smg  <tf  which  some  words  are 
preserved'  (10  12  f).  Bee  BvrH-flOBON,  Battlb 

OF. 

(7)  Cmquesl  of  the  wuih. — ^^th  almost  severe 
simpUcity  it  is  further  recorded  bow  the  confederate 
cities  in  turn  were  captured  by  J.  and  utteriy  de- 
stroyed (10  28-39).  And  the  account  is  cloeed  by 
a  summary  statement  of  the  conquest  of  the  entire 
country  from  Kadesh-bamea  in  the  extreme  south 
as  far  as  Gibeon,  altex  which  the  people  returned 
to  their  camp  at  Gilgal  (10  40-13). 

(8)  Northern  eonauetts. — A  hoet^  coalition  of 
northern  rulers  had  finally  to  be  met  and  defeated 
before  the  occupation  and  pacification  of  the  land 
could  be  said  to  be  complete.  Jabin,  king  of  HaHH>, 
the  "fort,"  was  at  the  head  of  an  aUiance  of  northern 
kings  who  gathered  together  to  oppose  Israel  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  waters  of  Merom  (11  1  ff). 
Hazor  has  been  doubtfully  identified  with  the 
modem  Jebd  Hadtreh,  some  6  miles  W.  <tf  the  lake. 
No  details  of  the  fighting  that  ensued  are  ^ven. 
The  victorv,  however,  of  the  Israelites  was  decimve, 
although  chariots  and  horses  were  employed  against 
them  apparently  for  thet  first  time  on  Can.  soil. 
The  pursuit  was  maintained  as  far  as  Sidon,  and 
Misrephoth-maim,  perhaps  the  "boilings"  or 
"tumultA  of  the  waters,"  the  later  Zarephath  on  the 
coast  S.  of  the  former  city  (11  8;  of  IS  6);  and  the 
valley  of  Mizpeh  must  have  been  one  of  the  many 
wadies  leading  down  to  the  Phoen  coast  land.  The 
cities  were  taken,  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  the 
sword;  but  Haira  alone  appears  to  nave  becm 
burnt  to  the  ground  (11  llff).  That  the  royal  mty 
recovered  itself  lator  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  a 
king  of  Hazor  was  among  the  oppressors  of  Israd 
in  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Jgs  i).  For  the  tame 
being,  however,  the  fruit  <rf  these  victories  was  a 
widespread  and  much-needed  peace.  'Ilie  land 
had  rest  from  war"  (11  23). 

(9)  AUotmmt  of  terriiory. — Thus  the  work  of  con- 
quest, as  far  as  it  was  effected  under  J.'s  command, 
•wfia  now  coded;  but  much  yet  remained  to  be  done 
that  was  left  over  Uxr  future  generations.  The 
ideal  limits  of  Israel's  possession,  as  set  forth  by 
Jeh  in  promise  to  Moses,  from  the  Shihor  or  Brook 
of  £^ypt  (cf  1  Ch  13  5)  to  Lebanon  and  the  entering 
in  otHamath  (Nu  S4),  had  not  been  and  indeed 
never  were  reached.  In  view,  howew,  of  J.'s  age 
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(IS  1),  it  was  neoeaBary  that  an  allotment  of  their 
inheritance  W.  oS  the  Jordan  should  at  once  be 
made  to  the  remaining  tribes.  Reuben,  Gad  and 
haH  the  tribe  of  Manaaseh  had  been  already  pro- 
vided for  by  Moses  in  Eastern  Pal  (18  15-32J. 
Chs  li-21  accordingly  cont^  a  detailed  account 
of  the  urangements  made  by  the  Israelite  leader  for 
the  settlement  of  the  land  and  trace  the  bound- 
aries <tf  the  several  tribal  posseasions.  The  actual 
division  appears  to  have  been  made  on  two  separate 
occamons,  and  possibly  from  two  distinct  centers. 
Provision  was  first  made  for  Judah  and  the  children 
of  Joseph:  and  between  the  northern  border  of  the 
former  tribe,  recorded  in  detail  in  IB  5-11,  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  a  tract  of  land  for 
tiie  present  left  unasragned  was  later  given  to  the 
tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Dan.  An  extra  portion 
abo  was  promised  by  J.  to  the  descendants  of  Joseph 
on  the  ground  of  thdr  nimiberB  and  stroigth  (17 
14  ff). 

For  the  7  tribes  that  were  yet  without  defined 
Inheritance  a  rough  survey  of  the  land  appears  to 
have  been  made,  and  the  unallotted  districts  were 
di^ded  into  7  portions,  for  which  lota  were  then 
cast  at  Shiloh  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  tribes 
UAta  UkU)'  The  express  mention  of  Shiloh  here 
(18  1.10)  Suggests  that  the  previous  division  was 
carried  out  at  some  other  place,  and  if  so,  probably 
at  Gilgal,  the  earlier  resting-place  of  the  ark  and 
the  twemacle.  No  definite  statement,  however, 
to  that  ^ect  is  made.  Benjamin's  portion  was 
asdened  between  the  toritories  of  Judah  and  the 
children  of  Joseph  (18  11).  Simeon  received  his 
inheaitance  out  of  the  land  ffvea  to  Judah,  a  part 
on  the  south  being  taken  away  on  the  ground  that 
the  whole  was  too  ace&t  for  a  ungle  tribe  (19  1-QJ. 
Zebulun,  Issachar,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  were  estab- 
hshed  in  the  north  (19  10-39).  And  Dan  was 
settled  on  the  seacoast  by  Joppa,  with  additional 
territory  in  the  extreme  north,  of  which  they  appar- 
vatly  took  independent  and  forcible  possession, 
beyond  the  inhentanoe  of  the  othw  tribes  (19  40- 
48:  cf  Jgs  18  27-29). 

(10)  CiHea  cf  r^fui^.— Tlnally  the  6  cities  of 
refuge  were  i^pointckl,  3  on  each  ado  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  48  cities  of  the  Levi  tea  taken  out  of  the 
territories  of  the  several  tribes  (Josh  90,21;  cf  Nu 
88;  Dt  4  41-43).  The  two  and  a  half  tribes  whose 
iuneritance  lay  in  Eastern  Pal  were  then  dismissed, 
Uieir  promise  of  assistance  to  their  brethrrai  having 
been  nilfilled  (ch  S9);  wid  an  altar  was  erected  by 
than  on  the  i^t  haak  of  the  Jordan  whose  purpose 
ie  eqdamed  to  be  to  serve  as  a  standing  witness  to 
the  cmmnw  origin  of  all  the  tribes,  and  to  frustrate 
any  future  attempt  to  cut  off  those  on  the  E.  from 
the  brotherhood  of  Israel. 

(11)  Fimd  address  and  death. — ^In  a  closing 
assembly  of  the  Israelites  at  Shechem,  J.  deUvered 
to  the  people  his  final  charge,  as  Moses  had  done 
before  his  death,  reminding  them  oi  their  own 
wondnful  history,  and  of  the  promises  and  claims 
of  God,  and  exhorting  them  to  futhful  and  loyal 
obedience  in  His  service  (28, 24).  A  stone  also  was 
set  up  under  the  oak  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Jeh, 
to  be  a  memorial  of  the  renewed  covenant  between 
God  and  His  people  (24  26  f).  Then  at  the  age  of 
110  the  second  great  leader  of  Israel  died,  and  was 
laid  to  l]ds  rest  within  his  own  inheritance  in  Tim- 
naUi-serah  (tb  29.30;  in  Jra  S  0,  Tinmath-^ieres), 
in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim.  The  ate  <A  his 
Brave  is  unknown.  Tradition  has  placed  it  at 
Kefr  Hdria,  0  miles  S.  of  NaUus  or  Shechem.  But 
the  localizing  by  tradition  of  the  burying-place  of  a 
hot)  or  saint  is  often  little  more  tlian  accidental,  nor 
can  any  reliance  be  placed  upon  it  in  this  instance. 

m.  SavrcM  of  HUt»ry.—Tbat  the  narratives  con- 
ora^  the  Ute  and  woric  of  J.  rest  In  tlie  main  upon  a 


basis  of  tradition  can  hardly  be  doubted.  How  fftr  the 
detaUs  have  been  modUled,  or  a  dllferent  coloring  Im- 
parted In  the  course  ot  a  long  traiunilaBion.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible todetermlnok  Thne  is  a  remarkable slodlarltr  or 
panllelinn  between  many  of  the  leading  events  of  J.'s 
ufe  as  ruler  and  captain  of  Xsrart  and  the  espuinicee  of 
his  predecesaor  Moms,  whldi.  aiwrt  from  any  lltenry 
crltldnn.  suggests  that  the  narratives  have  beat  drawn 
from  the  same  general  source,  and  subjected  to  tbe  aame 
condltlonB  of  environment  and  traoamlnlon.  Thus 
both  are  called  to  and  atrengUiened  for  their  woric  by  a 
special  Divine  revelation,  Moses  at  Boreb  In  the  burn- 
ing bush,  J.  at  Jericho.  Both  lead  ttm  people  across 
the  bed  of  waters  miraculously  driven  back  to  afford 
them  passage.  And  both  at  no  long  Interval  after  the 
passage  win  a  notable  victMy  over  their  advsnaries — 
a  victory  ascribed  In  each  case  to  direct  Divine  Inter- 
vention on  their  be^iaU,  although  Uk  diflftent  ways. 
At  tbe  dose  of  their  Ufe-woriE.  moreover,  both  Mosos 
and  J,  deliver  stirring  addresses  of  appeal  and  warning 
to  the  assembled  Israelites;  and  botii  are  laid  In  nameless 
graves.  These  all,  however,  are  occurrences  perfectly 
natural  and  indeed  inevitatde  In  the  poeltloa  in  whlea 
each  found  himself.  Nor  do  they  afford  adequate 
ground  for  tbo  supposition  that  tin  achlevraients  of  the 
greater  leader  have  been  duplicated,  or  by  mistake 
attributed  to  the  less.  To  cross  tbe  Jordan  and  to  de- 
teat  Ouiaanlte  confederacy  were  as  fssoiUlsl  to  the 
progress  of  Israel  as  tbe  passage  ot  tba  Bed  Sea  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  nCherlng  of  Amaleklte  dans;  and 
no  true  or  sufBdent  nutory  could  have  evaded  the  narra- 
tton  of  these  events.  The  position  of  Israel  also  on  the 
B.  ot  the  Jmdan  about  to  undertake  tbe  Invaslmi  and 
conquest  of  the  Promised  Land  as  imperatively  de- 
manded a  BpedaDy  qnallOed  captam  and  guide,  a  master- 
mind to  control  the  work,  as  did  the  oppressed  people  in 
Bgyptw  the  wanderersm  thedeeert.  That  J.  was  not 
■o  great  a  man  as  his  predecessor  the  entire  narrative 
testifies.  Moses,  howevw,  must  of  necessity  luve  had 
a  Buooossor  to  take  up  hla  unfinished  work  and  to  carry 
it  to  completion. 

IV.  Charaetmr  and  Work  ofJo»haa,—AB  to  the 

personal  character  of  J.,  there  is  little  to  be  inferred 
from  the  narrative  of  his  campfugns.  In  this  respect 
indeed  they  are  singularly  colorless.  In  early  life 
his  loyalty  to  Moses  was  conspicuous  and  unawerv- 
ing.  As  nis  successor,  be  seems  to  have  fsithfiUly 
acted  upon  his  principles,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  Israelite  campaigns  to  have  proved  himself  a 
brave  and  competent  goieral,  as  wise  in  counsel  as 
he  was  strong  in  fight.  The  putting  to  death  of 
captives  and  the  handing  over  to  the  sword  of  the 
inhabitants  of  hostile  cities,  which  tlie  historian  so 
often  records  as  the  conseouence  of  his  victories, 
must  evidently  be  judged  by  the  customs  of  the 
times,  uid  have  pernaps  lost  nothing  in  tbe  narrar 
tion.  They  do  not  in  an^  case  justuy  the  attribu- 
tion to  Joshua  of  an  especially  inhumane  dispontiott, 
or  a  ddight  in  slaughter  for  its  own  sdce.  After 
the  death  of  Moses  ne  would  appear  to  have  heai 
reluctant  to  imdertake  the  onerous  position  and 
duty  assigned  to  him  through  nfistrust  of  his  own 
ability  and  lack  of  self-confidence,  and  needed  more 
than  onoe  to  be  encouraged  in  his  woric  and  assured 
of  Divine  support.  In  the  laiu;uage  <rf  his  ckMUg 
discourse  there  is  apparent  a  forenght  and  apfoe- 
ciation  of  the  character  and  tendmciea  oi  the  people 
who  had  followed  him,  iriudi  is  hardly  ^erun  to 
that  of  Moses  himself. 

In  a  real  sense  also  his  work  was  left  unfinished 
at  his  death.  The  settlement  of  Canaan  by  the 
tribes  of  Israel  within  the  appointed  and  promised 
limite  was  never  more  tbui  partial.  The  new 
colonista  failed  to  enjoy  that  absolute  and  tmdis- 
turbed  possession  of  the  land  to  wliich  they  had 
looked  forward;  witness  the  unrest  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  prolonged  and  perpetuated  tluough 
moniffchic&l  times.  For  all  this,  however,  the 
blame  cannot  justly  be  laid  to  the  account  of  J. 
Many  causes  undoubtedly  concurred  to  an  issue 
which  was  fatal  to  the  future  unity  and  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  Israel.  The  chirf  cause,  as  J. 
warned  them  would  be  the  case,  was  the  persistent 
idolatry  of  tbe  [leopie  themselves,  their  n^lect  of 
duty,  and  disregard  of  the  commands  and  clunu 
of  theur  Clod.  A.  S.  Gidxn 
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JOSHUA:  Son  of  Jehozadak  (Hag  1  1.12.14; 
S  2.4;  Zee  8  1.3.6.8.9;  6  11  form  [b^  and  high 
priest  in  Jerus,  called  "Jeshua"  in  Ezr-Neh.  His 
father  waa  among  the  captives  at  the  fall  of  Jerus 
in  586  BC,  and  also  bis  grandfather  Seraiah,  who 
was  put  to  death  at  Riblah  (2  K  26  ISff:  1  Ch 
e  15j. 

Joshua  umears  in  Est  8  2  with  Zoubbabel  at 
the  hwd  of  toe  returned  exiles  and  as  leadv  in  the 
work  of  building  an  altar  and  reestablishing  sacri- 
Ecial  worship  (538  or  537  BC).  Ezr  8  8  tells  of 
their  laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  and  in  4 
1  S  the  two  heads  of  the  community  refuse  to  allow 
the  Samaritans  to  cooperate  in  the  building  opera- 
tions, with  the  result  that  the  would-be  helpers 
became  active  opponents  of  the  work.  Building 
then  ceased  until  HagKU  and  Zechariah  in  520 
(Esr  6;  Hag  1  1-11)  exhort  the  community  to  re- 
start work,  and  the  two  lenders  take  the  lead  (Hag 
1  12-15).  The  following  are,  in  chronological  order, 
the  prophetic  utterances  in  which  J.  is  spoken  of: 
(1)  Hag  1  1-11;  (2)  Hag  2  1-9;  (3)  Zee  1  1-6; 
(4)  Hag  2  10-19;  (5)  Hag  2  20-23;  (6)  the  visions 
of  Zee  1  7—6  8  togethor  with  (7)  the  undated  utter- 
ance of  Zee  6  9-15. 

Two  of  theae  call  for  special  attention.  First,  the 
vision  of  a  trial  in  which  J.  is  prosecuted  before  the 

angel  of  Jeh  by  Satan  (Aa-«^dn,  "tbe 
1.  The  adversary"),  who  is,  according  to  one 
Vision  of  view,  "not  the  spint  of  evil  who  a^ 
Zee  3:1-10  pears  in  later  Jewish  writings;  he  is 

only  the  officer  of  j  ustice  whose  business 
is  to  see  that  the  case  against  criminals  is  properly 
presented"  in  the  heavenly  court  of  justice  (H.  P. 
Smith,  OT  History,  356);  while  others  regard  him 
as  the  enemy  of  God's  people  (cf  Orelfi,  Mirtor 
PropheU,  KT,  327).  We  are  not  told  what  the 
charge  against  J.  is:  some  h<^d  him  to  be  tried  as 
in  some  way  a  representative  of  the  people  or  the 
priesthood,  and  hia  filthy  garments  as  symbolical 
of  sin;  while  others  en>lain  the  garments  as  put 
on  to  excite  tbe  court  s  pity.  The  adversary  is 
rebuked  by  "the  angel  of  Jen"  (read  at  beginning 
of  ver  2,  '  and  the  angel  of  Jeh  said,"  etc)^  and  J. 
is  acquitted.  He  is  then  ordered  to  be  stripped  of 
his  oul  clothes  and  to  be  arrayed  in  "rich  apparel" 
(ver  4),  while  a  "clean  turban"  (ARVm)  is  to  be 
put  on  his  head.  Conditional  upon  his  walkii^  in 
God's  ways,  he  is  promised  the  government  of  the 
temple  and  "free  access"  to  God,  being  placed 
among  the  servants  of  the  "angel  of  Jeh."  J.  and 
bis  companions  ''are  men  that  are  a  sign"  (ver  8), 
i.e.  a  guaranty  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah;  there 
is  set  before  J.  a  stone  which  is  to  be  inscribed  upon, 
and  the  iniquity  of  the  land  will  be  removed,  an 
event  to  be  followed  by  peace  and  plenty  (vs  9  0- 

Id  V8  4ff  Kowack  and  Wellhausen  (with  the  LXX 
mostly)  read.  "And  he  answered  and  spake  unto  those 
that  stood  before  him  [I.e.  his  servants!  thus:  Take  the 
filthy  sarments  from  off  him,  and  clothe  him  with  rich 
apparel,  [5]  and  set  a  clean  turban  upon  his  head.  So 
they  set  a  clean  turban  upon  bis  head  and  clothed  him 
with  clean  garments.  And  the  angel  (rf  Jeh  stood  up, 
16]  and  solemnly  exhorted  J., "  etc.  Tbey  also  omit  the 
nnt  "for"  In  ver  8  as  a  dlttography. 

Different  interpretations  are  given  of  the  vision: 
_  (1)  Some  claim  to  see  here  a  contest  between  the 
civil  and  religious  powers  as  represented  by  Zerub- 
babel  and  J.  respectively  (6  13),  and  that  Zecha- 
riah decides  for  the  supremacy  of  the  latter.  The 
Messiah-King  is  indeea  in  Jerus  in  the  person  of 
Zerubbabel,  though  as  yet  uncrowned;  but  J.  is  to 
be  supreme  (see  G.  A.  Smith,  Jerus,  II,  303;  H.  P. 
Smith,  OT  History,  356  f).  This  explanation  is 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  6  9-15,  and  is 
not  supported  by  3  8.  It  is  dimcult  to  explain  ver 
2  on  this  view,  for  Zerubbabel  could  also  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "brand  plucked  out  of  tbe  fire."  What 
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the  vision  sa^  is  that  the  vindication  of  J.  is  a  sign 
for  the  conung  of  Jeh's  "servant,  the  Brandi,"  a 
title  that  is  not  given  to  J.  (cf  ver  7). 

(2)  Others  maintain  that  the  garments  are  sym- 
bolical of  the  sins  of  the  predecessors  of  J.,  who  is 
tried  for  their  offences  and  nimself  regarded  as  being 
unworthy  of  the  office  because  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  fiweign  and  heathen  land  (bo  Kdl,  Orelli). 

(3)  Hitzig.  followed  b^  Nowack  (KUiJie  Prvf^ 
ten,  325),  holds  that  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  vision  is  that  Satan  is  responsible  for  the  ills 
which  the  community  had  suffered  (cf  Job  1,  8). 
The  people  had  begun  to  think  that  their  offerings 
were  not  acceptable  to  God  and  that  He  would  not 
have  pity  upon  them.  There  was  a  feeUng  amons; 
the  most  pious  ones  that  God's  righteousness  would 
not  alk>w  of  their  restoration  to  their  tartaxst  glory. 
Thu  conflict  between  righteousness  and  mercy  is 
decided      silencing  the  accuser  and  vindicating  J. 

It  Is  difficult  to  decide  which  view,  if  any.  Is  correct. 
"Tho  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire"  stuems  to  point  to 
God'B  recognizing  that  the  community,  or  portiaps  the 
priestly  succession,  had  almost  been  rxtermiaated  by 
the  exile.  It  remind?  ua  of  the  oak  cf  which,  after  its 
felling,  the  stump  reraalneth  (Isa  6  13),  and  nwy  per^ 
haps  point  to  God's  pity  tielng  excited  for  the  community. 
The  people,  attacked  by  their  enemies  and  remeseotM 
by  J.,  are  to  be  restored  to  their  old  glory:  that  act  being 
symbolized  by  the  clothing  of  J.  in  clean  raiment;  and 
that  symbolical  act  (cf  Isa  8  IS)  Is  a  sign,  a  niaranty, 
of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah- King.  Tbe  rituuistlc  tone 
of  Mai  win  then  follow  naturally  after  the  high  place 
given  here  to  the  high  priest.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
promise  of  8  7  is  conditional. 

One  more  point  remains,  viz.  the  meaning  of  the 
stone  in  8  9.  It  has  been  differently  explamed  as 
a  jewel  in  the  new  king's  crown  (Nowack) ;  a  founda- 
tion stoneof  the  temple,  which,  however,  was  already 
laid  (Hitzig);  the  chirf  stone  of  4  7  (Ewald, 
Steiner);  the  Messiah  Himself  (Keil) ;  the  stone  in 
the  high  priest's  breastplate  (Bredenkamp),  and  the 
stone  which  served  as  an  altar  (Orelli).  Commen- 
tators tend  to  regard  tbe  words  "upon  one  stone  are 
seven  eyes"  as  a  parenthetical  addition  character- 
istic of  the  author  of  Zee  9  ft. 

The  uttraance  of  Zee  6  9-15  presents  to  us 
some  more  exiles  coming  from  Babvlon  with  silver 

and  gold  apparently  for  the  temple. 
2.  Jodiua's  According  to  the  present  text,  Zecha- 
Crown,  riah  is  commanded  to  see  that  this  is 
Zee  8:  used  to  make  a  crown  for  J.  who  is  to 
9-lB  be  a  priest-king.  This  is  taken  to  mean 

that  ne  is  to  be  given  the  crown  that 
had  been  meant  for  Zerubbabel.  But  commenta- 
tors hold  that  the  text  has  been  altered:  that  the 
context  demands  the  crownimE  of  Zerubbabel — the 
^Einch  of  Davidic  descent.  This  view  is  supported 
by  ver  13,  "And  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  be- 
tween them  both";  and  therefore  the  last  clause 
of  ver  1 1  is  omitted.  Wellhausen  keeps  vs  9  and  10, 
and  then  reads:  "[11]  Yea,  take  of  them  silver  and 
gold  and  make  a  crown,  [12]  and  say  to  them:  Thus 
saith  Jeh  of  hosts,  saying,  Behold  the  man  whose 
name  is  the  Branch,  from  whose  root  there  will  be 
a  sprout,  [13]  and  he  will  build  the  Temple  of  Jeh, 
and  he  will  obtain  glorjr  and  sit  and  rule  upon  his 
throne.  And  Joshua  will  be  a  priest  on  his  right 
hand,  and  there  will  be  friendly  peace  between  them 
both.  [14]  The  crown  shall  be,''  etc;  ver  15  is  in- 
complete. 

It  will  be  objected  that  this  does  away  with  the 
idea  of  a  priest-king,  an  idea  found  also  in  Ps  110. 
Hut  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  Ps  110  (see  Kirk- 
patrick,  Tht  Book  ctf  Patdmt)  does  not  refer  to  J., 
the  point  there  being  that  the  king  referred  to  was 
a  priest,  although  not  descended  from  Aaron,  being 
a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  while  here  the 
point  is,  if  the  present  text  be  correct,  that  a  priest 
18  crowned  king.  What  became  of  Zerubbabel  after 
this  is  not  known.   See  £d,  Meyer,  Der  Papyrut- 
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fund  von  SHephanUw^,  70  S,  86  S.  J.  is  called  Jesus 
in  Sir  49  12.  See  Zerubbabel;  Haggai;  Zecba- 
RiAH.  David  Francis  Robbrts 

JOSHUA,  BOOK  OP: 

I.    TiTLB  AND  AOTHOBflHIP 
II.  CONTCNTfl 

1.  Invasion  and  Conmiest  of  Western  Palestine 

2.  Allotment  of  the  Country  to  the  Tribes  of 
Israel 

III.  HiSTOBlCAL  ChABACTCB  AND  Chronoloot 

1.  The  Book  of  Josh  as  History 

2.  Chronology 

IV.  SouRCBS  or  THB  "Wbittbn  Nabbativb 
y.    Rblation  to  the  Book  or  Job 

1.  Parallel  Narratlres 

2.  Omissions  In  the  HIstorjr 

yi.   Placb  or Jobb  in  thbHbbOavoh 
TII.   Gbbbk  and  Otbbb  Ahcibnt  Ybbbionb 

1.  The  Greek 

2.  Other  Aadent  Tenkma 

VIII.   REuatouB  Pubfobb  and  Tbacbiko 

LlTKBATUBB 

/.  Titim  and  Aalhormhip. — The  name  Joshua 
signifiea  "Jeh  is  deliverance"  or  "salvation"  (see 
Joshua).  The  Gr  form  of  the  name  is  Jesus 
CliproGs,  lisotis,  Acta  7  45;  He  4  8).  In  later 
Jewish  history  the  name  appears  to  have  become 
popular,  and  is  even  found  with  a  local  significance, 
as  the  fleaignation  of  a  small  town  ia  Southern 
Pal  <T^1,  yishilf'\  Neh  11  26).  The  use  of  the 
title  by  the  Jews  to  denote  the  Book  of  Josh  did 
not  imply  a  belief  that  the  book  was  actually  written 
or  dictated  by  him;  or  even  that  the  narratives 
themselves  were  in  substance  derived  from  him, 
and  owed  their  authenticity  and  reliability  to  his 
sanction  and  control.  In  the  earliest  Jewish  lit- 
erature the  association  of  a  name  with  a  book  was 
not  intended  in  any  ease  to  indicate  authorship. 

the  Book  of  Josh  is  no  exception  to  the  nue 
that  such  early  writings,  eep.  when  their  contents 
are  of  a  historical  nature,  are  usually  anonymous. 
The  title  is  intended  to  describe,  not  authorship, 
but  theme;  and  to  represent  that  the  life  and  deeds 
Joshua  form  the  main  subject  with  which  the 
book  is  concerned. 

//.  ContmtM. — With  regard  to  the  contents  of 
Jo^,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  two  weltniarked 
divisions,  in  the  first  of  which  (chs  1-12)  are  nar- 
rated the  invasion  and  gradual  conquest  under  the 
eommand  of  J.  of  the  land  on  the  W.  of  the  Jordan; 
while  the  2d  part  describes  in  detail  the  allotment 
of  the  country  to  the  several  tribes  with  the  bound- 
aries of  their  territories,  and  concludes  with  a  brief 
notice  of  the  death  and  burial  of  J.  himself. 

Oh  1;  Renewal  of  the  Divine  promise  to  J.  and  ex- 
b(»tatlon  to  fearlessness  and  courage  (vs  1-9);  direc- 
tions to  the  people  to  prepare  for  the  pai- 
1   Tnvasion  of  the  river,  and  a  reciiriil-r  i.i  (li-? 

*-"J™°"  eaitem  tribes  (Steuben.  Gu.l  i.ilI! 
ana  l^n-  Manasaeb)  of  the  condition  i  n  !■  r  vrfn.-h 
qnest  of  Uiey  held  their  posseeslon  be.wn'i  .1'  inl^ri : 
WAstam  the  renewal  by  these  tribes  of  <  ln'ir  jiIi  iIki' 
mesina  of  loyalty  to  Moses'  success<ir  ihs  ISj  Isi 
Fuestme  Ch2:  The  sending  of  the  t^v(^  ^pir^  {r^^'i^ 
Shittim  and  tbelr  escape  (roin  Jcriiln^ 
through  the  stratagem  of  Rahab. 

Ch  8:  The  passaee  of  Jordan  by  the  people  over 
against  Jericho,  tbe  pflesta  bearing  the  aric  and  Btanding 
in  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  until  alTthe  people  had  cronea 

''Tch  4:  Erection  of  12  memorial  stones  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  where  the  people  encamped  after  the 
passage  of  the  river  (vs  1-14) :  the  priests  with  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  asoend  in  their  turn  from  out  of  the 
river-bed.  and  the  waters  return  into  their  w<mted  course 

*^h*6^klarm  excited  among  the  Wngs  on  the  W.  of 
Jordan  by  the  news  of  the  successful  crossing  of  the 
river  (ver  1) ;  circumcision  of  the  people  at  Gllgal  ( vs 
2-9);  celebration  of  the  Passover  at  Gilgal  in  the  plains 
of  Jericho  (vs  10.11);  cessation  of  the  supply  of  the 
manna  (ver  12);  appearance  to  J.  of  the  captain  of  the 
Lord'shost  (vs  13-16).  ,  ,^ 

Ch  6:  Directions  given  to  J.  for  the  siege  and  taking 
of  Jericho  (vs  1-5) ;  capture  of  the  city,  which  is  de- 
stroyed by  Ore,  Rahab  and  her  household  alone  being 
saved  (vs  6-25) :  a  curse  Is  pronounced  on  the  man  who 
rtibulldiB  Jericho  (ver  28). 


Oh  7:  The  crime  and  punishment  of  Aidian,  who  stole 
for  himself  part  of  the  spoil  of  the  captured  dty  (vs  1. 
.  16-26) ;  incidentally  his  sin  is  the  cause  of  a  disastrous 
defeat  before  Al  {vs  2-12). 

Ch  8:  The  taking  of  Al  by  a  stratagem,  destruction 
of  the  city,  and  death  of  its  king  (vs  1-29);  erection  of 
an  altar  on  Mt.  Ebal,  and  reading  of  the  Law  before  tbe 
assembled  people  (vs  30-36). 

Ch  9:  (fathering  of  the  peoples  of  Pal  to  oppose  J. 
<TB  1-2);  a  covenant  of  peace  made  with  the  Gioeonites. 
who  represent  themselves  as  strangers  from  a  tat  country 
(vs  3-26) ;  they  are.  however,  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
servitude  (ver  271. 

Ch  10:  Combination  of  5  Idngs  of  the  Amorites  to 
punish  the  inhabitants  of  Glbeon  for  their  defection,  and 
defeat  and  rout  of  the  kings  by  J.  at  Beth-horon  (vs 
1-14):  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Gtlgal  (ver  16);  cap- 
ture and  death  by  hangins  of  the  5  klnRs  at  Makkedah 
(vs  16-27);  taking  and  destruction  of  Makkedah  (ver 
28),  LIbnah  (vs  29.30),  Lachlsh  (vs  31.32),  Gezer  (ver 
33),  Eglon  (vs  34.35).  Hebron  (vs  36.37).  Debir  (vi 
38.39),  and  summarily  all  the  land,  deflned  as  from 
Kadesh-bamea  unto  Gaza,  and  as  far  N.  as  Glbeon 
(40-12) ;  return  to  Gllgal  (ver  43). 

Ch  11:  Defeat  of  Jabin,  Ung  of  Hazor,  and  allied 
kings  at  the  waters  of  Merom  (vs  des^uction  of 

Hazor  (vs  10-16);  reiterated  summary  ot  J. 's  conquests 
(vs  16-23). 

Ch  18:  Final  summary  of  the  Israelite  conquests  in 
Canaan,  of  Sihon  and  Og  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  under 
the  leadership  of  Moses  (vs  1-6):  of  31  kings  and  their 
cities  on  the  W,  of  the  river  under  J.  (vs  7-24). 

Ch  18:  Command  to  J.  to  allot  the  land  on  the  W.  of 
the  Jordan,  even  that  which  was  atUl  unsubdued,  to  the 
nine  and  a  half  tribes  (vs  1-7) ;  recapitula- 
■1  ATlnf-  tton  of  the  Inheritance  given  by  Moses 
on  the  E.  of  the  river  (vs  8-13.32);  the 
ment  ot  the  border  of  Reuben  (vs  16~23j.  of  Gad  (vs 
Country  to  24-28).  of  the  half-tribe  ot  Manasseh  (vs 
41,- iVihu  20-31):  the  tribe  of  Levi  alone  received  no 
mo  IUDBB  ii^nded  Inheritance  (vs  14.33). 
01  Israel  Ch  14:  Renewed  statement  of  the  prin- 

ciple on  which  the  division  of  the  landbad 
been  made  (vs  1-5):  Hebron  given  to  Caleb  for  his 
inheritance  (va  6-15). 

Ch  16 .  The  inheritance  of  Judah,  and  the  boundaries 
of  his  territory  (vs  1-20).  Includlog  that  of  Caleb  (vs  13- 
19) ;  enumeration  of  the  dtles  of  Judah  (vs  21-63). 

Ch  16:  Inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  (vs  1-4) :  the 
border  of  Ephr^m  (vs  5-10). 

Ch  17:  Inheritance  of  Manasseh  and  the  border  of  the 
half-tnbe  on  the  W.  of  the  Jordan  (vs  1-13) :  complaint 
of  the  sons  of  Joseph  of  the  Insufllcfency  of  tiieir  Innerit- 
anco.  and  grant  to  them  by  J.  of  an  extension  of  terri- 
tory (vfl  14-18). 

Oh  IS:  The  land  yet,  unsubdued  divided  by  lot  Into  7 
portions  for  the  remaining  7  tribes  (vs  l-lO) ;  inheritance 
of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  and  the  border  of  their  territory 
(vs  11-20);  enumeration  of  their  cities  (vs  21-28). 

Ch  19:  Inheritance  of  Simeon  and  his  border  (vs  1-9) ; 
of  Zebulun  and  his  border  (vs  ID-10) ;  of  Issachar  and  his 
border  (vs  17-23);  of  Asher  and  his  border  (vs  24-31): 
of  Naphtall  and  his  border  (vs  32-39) :  and  of  Dan  and 
his  border  (vs  40-48):  Inheritance  of  Joshua  (vs  49.fi0}: 
concluding  statement  (ver  51). 

ChM:  Cities  of  Refuge  app(^ted,  three  on  each  ride 
of  the  Jordan. 

Ch  21 :  48  dttee  with  their  suburbs  given  to  the  Levltes 
out  of  the  territories  of  the  several  tribes  (vs  1-41):  the 
people  had  rest  In  the  land,  their  enemies  being  subdued, 
according  to  the  Divine  promise  (vs  43—46). 

Ch88:  Dismissal  of  the  eastern  tribes  to  their  Inherit- 
ance, their  duty  to  their  brethren  having  been  fulfilled 
(VH  1-9) :  the  erection  by  them  of  a  great  altar  by  the 
Bide  of  the  Jordan  aroused  the  Busplciun  of  the  western 
tribes,  who  feared  that  they  intended  to  separate  tbem- 
selvea  from  the  common  cause  (vs  10-20) ;  their  reply 
that  the  altar  Is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  witness  between 
themselves  and  their  brethren  (va  2 1  -34) . 

Ch  88:  J-'s  address  of  encouragement  and  warning  to 

Second  address  of  J.,  recalling  to  the  people 
their  history,  and  the  Divine  interventions  on  their  be- 
half (vs  1-23) :  the  people's  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  Lord, 
and  formal  covenant  In  Shechem  (vs  24.25) ;  the  book 
of  the  law  of  God  is  committed  to  writing,  and  a  stone  Is 
erected  as  a  permanent  memorial  (ys  26-28) :  death  and 
burial  of  J.  (VB  29-31):  burial  In  Shechem  ot  the  bones 
of  JoseDh.  brought  bitm  Egypt  (ver  32} ;  death  and 
burial  fli  BleaBV,  son  of  Aaron  (ver  83). 

/If.  fSstoric^  Chametmr  and  Chronohgy.— As 
a  historical  narrative,  therefore,  detailing  the  steps 

taken  to  secure  the  conquest  and 
1.  The  possesfflon  of  Canaan,  Josh  is  incom- 
Book  of  plete  and  is  marked  by  many  omissions, 
Josh  as  and  in  some  instances  at  least  includes 
iCstory       phrases  or  expressions  which  seem  to 

imply  the  existence  of  parallel  or  evm 
divergent  accounts  of  the  same  event,  e.g.  in  the 
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passage  of  the  Jordan  and  the  erection  of  memorial 
etonee  (chs  8,  4),  the  summary  of  the  conquests 
of  Joshua  (10  40-43;  U  16-23),  or  the  references 
to  Moses'  victories  over  the  Amozite  kinga  on  tlie 
£.  of  the  Jordan. 

TUa  iMt  fact  augeevte,  what  is  In  ItaeU  suffldentiy 
probable,  that  the  writer  or  compiler  <rf  the  book  made  uae 
of  prevlomly  existing  records  or  namtivea.  not  nnmniai 
lly  In  eveiT Instance  written,  but  DrobaUjr  alio  oral  and 
tradftdooal.  upon  which  he  reliea  and  out  of  which  by 
meani  ol  ezcerpti  with  modlflcatlmu  and  omladona,  the 
rerndtant  Ustorjr  wu  composed.  The  Incomplete  and 
defective  character  of  the  book  therefore,  considered 
mwebr  as  a  hlstorr  of  the  conquest  of  Western  Pa!  and 
Its  allotment  among  tbe  new  settlerB,  would  eeem  to 
indicate  that  the  "SDurDes**  andlable  for  the  writer's  use 
were  fragmoitaiy  also  in  their  nature,  and  did  not  pre- 
sent  a  complete  view  either  of  tiw  life  of  J.  or  of  the  ex- 
periences <a  Israel  while  under  his  direcUon. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  book  itself,  moreover, 
notifications  of  chronological  se<}uence,  or  of  the 

length  of  time  occupied  in  the  various 
S.  Chro-  campaigns,  are  almost  mtirely  want* 
oology        ing.   Almost  the  only  references  to 

date  or  period  are  the  etatementa 
that  Joshua  himself  was  110  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death  (84  29),  and  that  his  wars 
lasted  "a  long  time"  (11  18;  cf  28  1).  Caleb  also, 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  companion  of  J.  in  the 
mission  of  the  spies  from  Kadesh-bamea,  describes 
himsdf  as  86  years  old,  when  he  receives  H^Ht>a 
as  his  inheritance  (14  10;  cf  16  13  ff);  theinforence 
would  be,  assuming  40  years  for  the  wanderings  in 
the  desert^  that  5  years  had  then  elapsed  since  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan  "on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first 
month"  (4  19).  No  indication,  however,  is  given 
of  the  chronological  relation  of  this  event  to  the 
rest  of  the  history;  and  5  years  would  be  too  short 
a  period  for  the  conquest  of  Pal,  if  it  is  to  be  under* 
stood  that  the  whole  was  carried  out  in  oonsecutive 
campaigns  under  the  immediate  command  of  J* 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  "very  much  Itmd" 
remained  still  unsubdued  at  his  death  (18  1). 
Christian  tradition  seems  to  have  assumed  that  J. 
was  about  the  same  age  as  Caleb,  althou^  no 
definite  statement  to  that  effect  is  made  in  the  book 
itself;  and  that,  therefore,  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy, 
more  or  lees,  eh^Med  betwera  the  settlement  of  the 
latter  at  Hebron  and  Joshua's  death  (14  10:  34 
2Q}.  The  entire  pmod  from  the  erossing  of  the 
Jordan  would  thm  be  reckoned  ait  from  2S  to  30 
years. 

rV.  Sanremm  of  ihm  Wrtttmt  Narrmtlom. — The  attempt 
to  define  the  "soorces  of  Josh  as  it  now  exists,  and  to 
dismtaagle  them  one  from  another,  presents  consider- 
ably more  difficulty  than  Is  to  be  encountered  for  the 
most  part  In  the  Pent.  The  dlsUnguishlng  criteria  upon 
which  scholars  rely  and  which  have  led  serious  students 
of  the  book  to  conclude  that  there  may  be  traced  here 
also  the  use  of  the  same  " documents"  or  "documentary 
sources"  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pent,  are  essentially 
the  same.  Existing  and  teaditlonal  aocounto,  howerer, 
have  been  used  apparently  with  icreater  freedom,  and 
the  writer  has  allowed  himself  a  fuller  liberty  of  adapts^ 
Uon  and  combination,  while  the  personal  element  has 
been  permitted  wider  scope  In  molding  the  resultant 
form  which  the  composition  should  take.  For  the  most 
part,  therefore,  the  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the 
various  "sources"  which  have  been  utilised  may  easily 
be  discerned  on  the  ground  of  thetr  characteristic  traits, 
in  style,  vocabulary  or  general  conception;  In  regard  to 
detail,  however,  the  precise  point  at  which  one  "  source  " 
has  been  abandoned  for  another,  or  the  writer  himself 
has  supplied  deficiencies  and  bridged  over  gaps,  ttiere  is 
frequent  uncertainty,  and  the  evidence  avwable  is  in- 
sufficient to  Justify  an  absolute  conclusion.  The  fusion 
of  material  has  been  more  complete  than  in  the  6  books 
of  the  law,  perhaps  because  the  latter  were  hedged  about 
with  a  more  reverential  regard  for  the  letter,  and  at 
an  oarUer  period  attained  the  standing  of  canomclty. 

A  detailed  an^ysls  of  the  sources  as  they  have  been 
distinguished  and  related  to  one  another  by  scholars  is 
here  unnecessary.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  found  In  Dr.  Driver's  LOT*,  106  Cf,  in  other 
Introductions,  or  in  the  Conuns.  on  Josh.  Not  seldom 
in  the  ultimate  detail  the  distinctions  are  precarious, 
and  there  are  differences  of  opinion  among  scholars 
thenudves  as  to  the  predae  limit  or  limits  of  the  use  made 


of  any  given  source,  or  at  what  point  the  dividing  line 
should  be  drawn.  It  is  only  la  a  broad  and  general 
sense  that  in  Josh  esp.  the  literary  theory  of  the  use  of 
documents,"  as  generally  understood  and  as  tntec^ 
preted  in  the  case  of  the  Pent,  can  be  shown  to  be  well 
founded.  In  itself,  however,  such  a  theory  is  eminently 
reasonable,  and  is  both  in  harmony  with  the  general 
usage  and  methods  of  ancient  composltloit,  and  aOOrde 
ground  for  additional  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and 
reliability  of  the  narraUve  as  a  whole. 

K  Relation  to  thm  Book  of  JgB,—A  comparison 
moreover  of  the  history  rectmled  in  Josh  with 
the  brief  ||  account  in  Jgs  fumitdieB 
1.  Parallel  ground  for  believing  that  a  detailed  or 
ITaicatiTes  chronoloucal  narrative  was  not  con- 
template by  the  writer  or  writers 
themselves.  The  introductory  vs  of  Jgs  (1  1 — 
2  5)  are  in  part  a  summary  of  incidents  recorded 
in  Josh,  and  in  part  supply  new  details  or  present 
a  different  view  of  the  whole.  The  original  notices 
that  are  added  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Southern  Pal  by  the  united  or 
allied  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Bethel  by  the  "house  of  Joseph."  The 
action  of  the  remaining  tribes  is  narrated  in  a  few 
words,  the  brief  record  closing  in  each  case  with  a 
reference  to  the  condition  of  servitude  to  which  the 
origmal  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  reduced.  And 
the  general  scheme  of  the  invasion  as  there  repre- 
sented is  apparently  that  of  a  series  of  disconnected 
raids  or  campaigns  undertaken  by  the  several 
tribes  independently,  each  having  for  its  object  the 
subjection  of  the  territory  assigned  to  the  mdivid- 
ual  tribe.  A  general  and  comprehrasive  plan  of 
conquest  under  the  supreme  leadership  of  Josaua  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  wanting.  In  detail,  however,  the 
only  real  inconsistency  between  the  two  narratives 
would  appear  to  be  tluit  in  Jgs  (1  21)  the  failure  to 
expel  the  Jebusites  from  Jems  is  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  Benjamites,  while  in  Josh  (16  63)  it  is  charged 
agtunst  the  children  of  Judah.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  formation  of  a  clear  conception  of 
the  incidents  attending  the  capture  of  Jems  are 
perhaps  insuperable  upon  any  hypothesis;  and  the 
variation  of  tne  tribal  name  in  the  two  texts  may  be 
no  more  than  a  copyist's  error. 

A  perhaps  more  striking  omission  in  both  narra- 
tives is  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  conquest 
of  Central  Pal.  The  narrative  of  the 
3.  Omls-  overthrow  of  Bethel  and  Ai  (6  1 — 8 
slons  in  the  29)  is  followed  immediately  by  the 
History  record  of  the  building  of  an  altar  on 
Mt.  Ebal  and  the  recitation  of  the  Law 
before  the  people  of  Israel  assembled  in  front  ai  Mts. 
Ebal  and  Qerizim  (6  30 ff).  Joshua  then  turns 
aside  to  defeat  at  Beth-horon  the  combination  of 
the  Amorite  kings,  and  oompletee  the  conquest  of 
the  southern  oountiy  as  far  south  as  Kadefdi-bamea 
(10  41).  Immediately  thereafter  he  is  engaged 
in  ov^hrowing  a  confederacy  in  the  far  north 
(11  1-15),  a  work  which  clearly  could  not  have 
been  undertaken  or  successfully  accomplished, 
unless  the  central  region  had  been  already  subdued; 
but  of  its  reduction  no  account  is  given.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  silence  of  tne  narrator  is 
an  indication  that  at  the  pmod  of  the  invasion  this 
district  was  in  the  occupation  of  tribes  friendly  or 
even  related  to  the  Israelite  clans;  and  in  support 
of  the  conjecture  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
mention  of  Israel  on  the  stele  of  Merenptah,  the 
Egyp  ruler  in  whose  reign,  accordiM  to  the  most 
probable  view,  the  exodus  took  place.  In  this 
record  the  nation  or  a  part  thereof  is  regarded 
as  already  settled  in  Pal  at  a  date  earlier  by  half 
a  century  than  their  appearance  under  Moses  and 
Joshua  on  the  bordoa  oi  the  Promised  Land.  The 
explanation  is  possible,  but  perhaps  hardly  probable. 
The  d^ects  of  the  historical  record  are  irremediable 
at  this  distance  of  time,  and  it  must  be  acknowl- 
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edged  that  with  the  avulable  material  no  complete 
ana  consistent  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  Inael- 
ite  conquest  of  Pal  can  be  constructed. 

VI.  Ptaem  of  Jomh  in  IA«  Htb  Canon. — In  tbe 

Heb  Canon  Josh  is  the  first  in  order  of  the  propheti- 
cal books,  and  the  first  of  the  group  of  4,  viz.  Joah. 
Jgs,  S,  K,  which  form  the  "Earlier  Prophets' 
(n'bhl'im  nshdnim).  These  books,  the  contents 
of  which  are  history,  not  i>rophecy  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  were  assigned  by  the  Jews  to  the 
2d  division  of  their  sacred  Canon,  and  found  a  place 
by  the  aide  of  the  great  writings  of  the  "Later 
Prophets"  (n'lAVlm  'o^drtolm).  This  position 
was  given  to  them  in  part  i>erhapa  because  th^ 
wereoelieved  to  have  been  written  or  composed  by 
prophets,  but  mainly  because  Jewish  history  was 
r^arded  as  in  purpose  and  intent  "prophetic." 
being  directed  and  presided  over  by  Jeh  Himself, 
and  conveying  direct  spiritual  instruction  and 
example.  The  Canon  of  the  Law,  moreover,  was 
already  closed;  and  however  pat^t  and  striking 
might  be  the  resemblance  of  Josh  in  style  and 
method  of  composition  to  the  books  of  the  Pent, 
it  was  impossible  to  admit  it  therein,  or  to  give  a 
place  within  the  Torah,  a  group  of  writings  which 
were  regarded  as  of  Mosaic  authorship,  to  a  narra- 
tive of  events  which  occurred  after  Moses'  death. 
Later  criticism  reviewed  and  reversed  the  verdict 
as  to  the  true  character  of  the  book.  In  every 
Otaon  except  tiie  Heb,  its  historical  nature  was 
recognised,  and  the  work  was  classified  accordinf^y. 
Modem  criticism  has  gone  further,  and,  with  in- 
creasing consciousness  of  its  close  literary  relation- 
ship to  the  books  of  the  Law,  has  united  it 
with  them  in  a  Hexateuch,  or  even  imder  the 
more  comprehensive  title  of  Octateuch  combines 
together  the  books  of  Jgs  and  Ruth  with  the  pre- 
ceding six  on  the  ground  of  similarity  of  origin 
and  style. 

VII.  Grmmk  and  Othmr  Ancimnt  Ver^onM.—Ja 
the  ancient  VSS  of  Josh  there  is  not  much  that  is 

of  interest.  The  Gr  tr  bears  witness 
1.  Tbe  to  a  Heb  original  differing  little  from 
Greek  the  MT.  In  their  renderings,  how- 
ever, and  general  treatment  of  the 
Heb  text,  the  tramdators  seem  to  have  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  take  up  a  position  of  greater 
independence  and  freedom  than  m  dealing  with  the 
5  books  of  the  Law.  Probably  also  the  rendering 
of  Josh  into  Gr  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
authors  as  the  tr  of  the  Pent.  While  faithful  to  the 
Heb,  it  is  less  constantly  and  exactly  literal,  and 
contains  many  slight  variations,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  found  in  the  last  6  chs. 

Cb  19:  The  LXX  trutsposos  vs  47.48,  and,  omlttlns 
the  flrat  clause  of  ver  47,  refers  the  whole  to  the  sons  of 
Judah,  without  mention  of  Dan;  it  further  adds  va  47a. 
4Sa  on  the  relation  between  the  Amorltea  and  Ephralm, 
and  tbe  Amorltes  and  the  Danltea  respectively.  With 
rer  47a  cf  16  10  and  Jgs  1  29,  and  with  ver  48a  ct  19 
47  (Heb)  and  Jgs  1  34. 

Ch  M:  Va  4-6  InduslTe  are. omitted  In  B.  except  a 
dauae  fromver  6;  A,  however.  Inserts  them  In  full.  Of 
Driver,  LOT*.  112,  wbo,  on  the  ground  of  their  Deuter- 
onomlc  tone,  r^arda  It  aa  probable  that  tbe  verses  are 
an  addition  to  F,  and  therefore  did  not  form  part  of  tbe 
offglnal  text  as  used  by  tbe  Gr  translators. 

Oh  91:  Va  36.37,  which  give  the  names  of  the  Levitlcal 
dtiea  In  Judah,  are  omitted  In  tbe  Heb  printed  text 
although  found  In  many  Heb  MSS.  Four  vs  also  are 
added  after  42,  the  fbat  three  of  which  repeat  19  SO  t, 
and  tbe  last  la  a  reminiscence  of  S  3. 

Ch  M:  Vs  20  f  which  narrate  the  death  and  burial  of 
J.  are  placed  in  the  Or  text  after  ver  31 ;  and  a  verse  Is 
Inserted  after  ver  30  recording  that  the  stone  knives 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  orcumdsion  (6  2  ff)  were 
burled  with  Joshua  In  bis  tomb  (cf  81  42(1).  After  ver 
S3  also  two  new  verses  appear,  apparently  a  mlsceUany 
from  Jga  ft  6.11-lS:  S  7712.14,  -wnh  a  statement  of  tbe 
death  and  burial  of  ndneba^  aon  and  successor  of  Bleazar . 
of  the  Idolabroua  worship  by  the  children  of  Israel  of 
Aatarte  and  Aahtaroth,  and  the  oppression  under  Ei^cm, 
king  of  Moab. 


Tbe  other  TSS,  with  the  exception  of  Jerome's  tr  from 
the  Heb,  are  secondary,  derived  mediately  through  tbe 
Or.  Tbe  Old  Lat  Is  contained  in  a  manu- 
S.  Other  script  at  Lyons,  Cod.  Lugdunensis.  which 
Anrlmt  ^  referred  to  tbe  6th  cent.  Of  the  Coptic 
™~r"'  version  only  small  portlots  are  extant; 
Versions  they  have  been  published  by  O.  Maspero, 
Mimoiret  de  la  mittion  arehtologiqut /ran- 
eaiM.  torn.  VI,  fasc.  1,  le  Calre.  1892,  and  elsewhere.  A 
Sam  tr  also  Is  known,  for  parts  of  which  at  least  an  early 
origin  and  an  independent  derivation  from  the  Heb  have 
been  claimed.  The  ancient  character  of  the  version,  how- 
ever. Is  contested,  and  It  baa  been  shown  that  the  argu- 
mcELta  on  tvhlch  reliance  w&a  pr^fiM  are  InsufBclent  to 
jii^MTy  I  111.'  (-■>iii-|iisitiijH  clrnwn.  Tlii-'  tr  appears  to  be  In 
naJiLy  >>r  fiiiiti-  rrc-Knt  tint-a,  and  to  liave  been  made 
firii;i[iiiliy  [riiiri  cU'-  \ruh..  purtiU-pg  in  nni-t  Compared  with 
tuif!  fixTi  ciLHi  h.v  Ltif  ^^ T  Tfie  aul'j''ct  was  fully  and 
coin  !ii'<ivi-ly  flf*^.'!-^-:'.'  !  ity  Dr.  Yi-'huJii  of  Berlin,  at  the 
OrliHii  ^il  * 'rifijtrH'tis  In  t  In- suniJiiE'r  of  n>{>8,  and  In  a  sepa- 
rau-  iiriini'lili'i.  Mitni'qiii-iiUj'  ]ni)iUsl'n<d.  It  was  even 
(ii  ;itivl  i.liat  I  tiL-  ttiubur  of  I  hfl  vt^rsifin  wiia  still  living,  and 
JiLs  ii5tfTii>  WHS  Klvrn,  l>r.  t5a.Mti'r,  tho  original  discoverer 
i>(  tli>'  Sarki  MS,  ill  various  artlclrsj  aiirl  letters  maintains 
jii^  r^ini-i'iithiEi  I  Lat  tli;^  tr  b  n'iillj'  mil  iifue,  and  therefore 
(if  Brt'iil.  vjitiii',  hiit  tit-  hivs  falli'tl  it)  cimvlnce  scholars, 
iSi'*-  <.;iLNi.T  ill  JR.i.'i  im>fi|,  "V.-.  fP.  1148  it;  B.  N. 
AeIUt.  ill,  1  tf.  TIk'  U:-x%  <>i  the  MS  was  published 
l>y  Dr.  i:rasit>r  hi  Z{)]lili  lli'iH),  -IWIT.  and  a  specimen 
cli  with  Eng.  r^aduriutf  ami  nolaaiii  FtiU  A,  119001, 
1 1^  ff,  14&  a.}  i 

V7//.  K^gtoat  Putaomm  aaJ  Tracking. — As  a 

whole,  tlien,  Joah  ia  Oominatcd  by  the  same  reli- 
^iitufi  nnd  hortatory  riurpu^te  tis  the  earlier  writings 
v{  til''  I'aii ;  anrl  in.  llfia  re3i>CL:t  as  M-ell  as  in  author- 
ship and  structure  the  classification  which  assigns 
to  it  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  5  books  of  Moses  and 
^ves  to  the  whole  the  title  of  Hexateuch  is  not  un- 
justified. The  author  or  authors  had  in  view  not 
merely  the  narration  of  incident,  nor  the  record  of 
events  in  the  past  history  of  their  people  of  which 
they  judged  it  desirable  that  a  correct  account 
should  be  preserved,  but  they  endeavored  iniUl  to 
subserve  a  practical  and  religious  aim.  The  his- 
tory is  not  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
literal  facts  which  it  enshrines,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  which  may  be  eluci- 
dated therein,  and  enforced  from  its  teaching.  The 
Divine  leading  in  history  is  the  first  thou^t  with 
the  writer.  ^  And  the  record  of  Israel's  past  presents 
itself  as  of  ititerest  to  him,  not  because  it  is  a  record 
of  events  that  actually  happened,  but  because  be 
sees  in  it  the  ever-present  guidance  and  overruling 
determination  of  God,  and  would  draw  from  it 
instruction  and  warning  for  the  men  of  his  own  time 
and  for  those  that  come  after  him.  Not  the  history 
itself,  but  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the 
history  are  of  value.  Its  importance  lies  in  the 
illustrations  it  affords  of  the  controlling  working  of 
a  Divine  Ruler  who  is  faithful  to  His  promises, 
loving  righteousness  and  hating  iniquity,  and  sway- 
ing the  destinies  of  men  in  truth.  Thus  the  selection 
of  materials,  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
book  are  determined  by  a  definite  aim:  to  set  forth 
and  enforce  moral  lessons,  and  to  exhibit  Israel's 
past  as  the  working  out  of  a  Divine  purpose  which 
has  chosen  the  nation  to  ho  the  recipient  of  the  Di- 
vine favor,  and  the  instrument  for  the  carrying 
forward  of  His  purposes  upon  earth. 

LiTiRATURs. — A  complete  bibliography  of  Mbo  lit,  up 
to  (Ute  will  be  found  In  tbe  dictionaries,  s.v.  "Joshua," 
DB*.  1893,  HDB,  II,  189B,  SB,  II.  1901 :  cf  W.  H.  Ben- 
nett,"  The  Book  of  Josb,"ln  5BOT.  Leipzig,  1895:  W.G. 
Blalkle,  "Joshua,"  In  Sxpotilor'a  Bible.  1893;  A.  DiU- 
mann,  Nv,  Dt  w.  Joaua*.  Leipzig.  1886;  H.  Holzloger, 
"  Das  Buch  Josua,"  In  Kuwr  Hand-Comm.  lum  A  T.  TU- 
blngen,  1901;  C.  Steuemagel,  "Josua,"  In  Nowack's 
Handeommtntar  mm  A  T,  1899 ;  S.  Oettli,  "  Dt,  Josua  u. 
Rlchter,"in  Kwtgef.Komm,  MUnchen,  1893;  W.J.  Deane, 
Jothua,  HitLi/tand  rm««.  In  "Men  of  tbe  Bible  Series," 
London. 

A.  S.  GXDEN 
JOSIAH,  iNsTa  ORl^W,  yS'shiyOh^,  "Jeh 
supports  him";  MWtfott /dssfas;  AV  Jodutq.T.]): 
I.   Sonacaa  roa  His  Lira  ahd  Ttuas 

1.  Annallatto 

2.  Prophetic 

3.  Memorial 
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U.  Tbaitb  or  His  Bcioif 

1.  Situation  at  the  Beginning 

2.  Finding  of  the  Law 

3.  The  Great  Reform 

4.  Disaster  at  Meglddo 

The  name  fpven  6  years  before  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  Manasseh  resiimes  the  Judaic  custom, 
suspended  in  the  case  of  that  king  and  Amon,  of 
compounding  royal  names  with  that  of  Jeh;  per- 
haps a  hint  of  the  time,  when,  according  to  the 
Clm>nicler,  Manaaseh  realized  Jeh's  claim  on  his 
realm  (2  Ch  S3  12.13).  One  of  the  moat  eminent 
of  the  kings  of  Judah;  came  to  the  throne  at  8  years 
of  age  and  reigned  c  637-608  BC. 

/.  Soarc^a  for  Hta  Life  and  7tm««. — ^The  earliest 
history  (2  K  22  1 — 28  30)  ia  dispassionate  in  tone, 
betrajin^  its  prophetic  feeling,  how- 

1.  AnntI-  ever,  in  its  aclmowledgment  of  Jeh's 
isdc  wraui,  atiU  menacing  in  spite  of  Jo- 

wah'a  imique  piety  (2  K  23  26.27). 
For  "the  rest  of  his  acta  '  (to  which  the  rather  bald 
account  of  bis  death  is  relegated  as  a  kind  of  appen- 
dix), it  refers  to  "the  book  of  the  chroniclea  of  the 
kings  of  Judah.*'  In  the  later  history  (2  Ch  34» 
36),  written  from  the  developed  ecclesiastical  point 
of  view,  he  is  considerably  idealized:  the  festal  and 
ceremonial  aq>ect8  of  his  reform  are  more  fully  de- 
tuled,  and  the  story  of  his  campaign  and  death  is 
more  sympatheticafly  told  in  the  sense  of  it  as  a 
great  national  calamity. 

For  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  his  time  and  the 
prophetic  consciousness  of  a  day  of  wrath  impend- 
ing, the  prophet  Zephaniah  is  illu- 

2.  Prophetic  mmating,  esp.  for  the  first  half  of  the 

rcign.  Jeremiah,  bom  at  about  the 
same  timeas  J.,  beganpropheo^infcinthe  13th  year 
of  the  reign  ( Jcr  1  2).  His  intimate  oonnectioo 
with  state  affairs,  however,  belongs  to  succeeding 
reignsj  but  some  prophecies  of  his,  notably  those 
reveahng  tkis  attitude  toward  the  temple  misuse 
(7  1-15)  and  toward  the  Deuteronomic  reform 
(11  1-13),  throw  much  light  on  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions. Nahum,  writing  near  the  end  of  the  rei^, 
and  from  an  outlying  village,  is  less  conoemed  with 
home  affairs  than  with  the  approaching  end  o£ 
Nineveh  (feU  606  BC). 

In  Jesus  Sirach's  Pruse  of  Famous  Men  there  is 
a  pass^  (Sir  49  1-4),  wholly  eulogistic  of  J.,  on 

the  score  that  "in  the  days  of  wicked 
St  Memuial  men  he  made  godliness  to  prevail"; 

and  along  with  David  and  Hezekiah  he 
is  one  of  the  three  who  alone  did  not  "commit  tres- 
pass." Jeremiah's  lamentation  for  J.,mMitionedin 
2  Ch  36  25,  is  not  preserved  to  us;  instead  there 
is  only  an  fdlusion  (Jer  22  10),  naming  his  successor 
Shallum  (Jehoahaz)  as  a  fitter  subject.  _  The  lamen- 
tations which  became  "an  ordinance  in  Israel"  (2 
Ch  36  25)  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Scripture 
book  of  that  name;  which  has  no  hint  of  J.,  unless 
Lam  4  20  be  BO  construed. 

//.  rFWBlsrfiiKfiBtign.— Until  his  18th  year  2  K 
gives  no  events  of  J.'s  reign;  2  Ch,  however,  relates 

that  in  his  8th  year  (at  16  years  of 
1.  Situation  age)  he  "began  to  seek  after  the  God 
at  Begin-  of  David  his  father,"  and  that  in  the 
ning  12th  year  he  began  the  purgation  of 

Judah  and  Jerus.  The  Chronicler 
may  be  mistaken  in  putting  the  completion  of  this 
work  before  the  finding  of  the  law  (2  Ch  84  8), 
but  of  his  diiQKMition  and  <^  his  b^inningwithout 
documentary  warrant  on  a  work  which  Hezekiah 
had  attempted  before  him,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  And  indeed  various  influences  were  work- 
ing together  to  make  his  procedure  natural.  The 
staunch  loyalty  to  the  Davidic  house,  as  empha- 
sized by  the  popular  movement  which  seated  him 
(see  under  Amon),  would  in  itself  be  an  influence  to 
turn  his  mind  to  the  God  of  David  his  father. 


Manasseh's  all-embracing  idolatry  had  indeed 
reduced  his  aristocracy  to  a  people  "settled  on  their 
lees,  that  say  in  their  heart,  Jeh  will  not  do  good, 
neither  will  he  do  evil"  (Zeph  1  12);  but  these 
represented  merely  the  inertia,  not  the  intelUgence. 
of  the  people.  Over  against  them  is  to  be  reckoned 
the  BDU-itually-minded  "remnant"  with  which  since 
Isaiaa  the  prophets  had  been  working:  a  remnant 
now  seasoned  by  persecution,  and  already  com- 
mitted to  the  virtue  of  meekness  (Zeph  2  3)  and 
the  willing  acceptance  of  affliction  as  their  appointed 
lot,  as  aeainst  the  arrogance  of  the  "proudly  exult- 
ing ones  (Zeph  8  11-13).  To  such  courage  and 
hope  the  redeeming  element  of  Israel  had  grown  in 
the  midst  of  a  blatant  infidelity  and  wondUness. 
Nor  were  they  so  unconnected  with  the  established 
order  as  formerly.  The  ministers  of  the  temple- 
service,  if  not  subjected  to  persecution,  had  been 
ranked  on  a  level  with  devotees  of  other  cults,  and 
so  had  a  conunon  cause  which  would  work  to  unite 
the  sympathies  of  priests  and  prophets  in  one 
loyalty  to  Jeh.  All  this  is  adduced  as  indicating 
how  we  better  elements  of  the  nati(»i  were  ri^n- 
ing  for  a  forward  step  in  enlightened  religious 
progress. 

The  providential  moment  arrived  when  in  the 
18th  yefu"  <^  his  reign  J.  sent  Shaphan  the  scribe 

to  the  temple  to  arrange  with  Hilkiah 
2.  Finding  the  h^  priest  for  the  prescribed 
of  the  Law  temple  repairs.   On  giving  his  account 

of  the  funds  for  that  purpose,  Hilkiah 
also  delivered  to  Shaphan  a  book  wnich  he  had 
found  in  the  "house  of  Jeh,"  that  is,  in  the  tonple 

f>roper;  which  book,  when  Shaphan  read  thea«- 
rom  to  the  king,  caused  the  latter  to  rend  his  robe 
in  dinnay  and  consternation.  It  was  a  book  in 
which  were  commands  of  Jeh  that  had  long  been 
unknown  or  disregarded,  and  alon^  with  these, 
fearful  curses  to  follow  the'  infraction  of  them. 
Such  a  discovery  could  not  be  treated  li^tly,  as 
one  might  spurn  a  prophet  or  priest;  nay,  it  imme- 
diately called  the  authority  of  the  prophet  into 
requisition.  The  lung  sent  a  deputation  to  Huldah 
the  prophetess  for  her  verdict  on  the  book;  and  sh^ 
whether  aware  of  its  contents  or  not,  assured  him 
that  the  curses  were  valid,  and  that  for  impieties 
against  which  the  prophets  continually  warned,  all 
the  woes  written  in  the  book  were  impending.  One 
of  the  most  voluminous  discussions  of  Bib.  scholar- 
ship has  centered  round  the  question  what  this 
book  was,  what  its  ori^n,  and  now  it  came  then 
in  the  temple.  The  Chronicler  says  roundly  it  was 
"the  book  of  the  law  of  Jeh  by  the  hand  of  Moses." 
That  it  was  from  the  nation's  great  first  prophet 
and  lawgiver  was  the  implicit  belief  of  the  king  and 
all  his  contemporaries.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
judging  from  the  nature  of  the  reforms  it  elicited 
and  the  fact  that  the  curses  it  contained  are  still 
extant,  that  this  "book  of  the  law"  was  virtually 
identical  with  our  Book  of  Dt.  But  ia  this  the  work 
of  Moses,  or  the  product  of  a  lat^  literary  activity? 
In  answer^  It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  so  true  to  the 
soundest  mterpretation  of  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Moses  Uiat  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  calling 
it  g^uinely  Mosaic,  whatever  adaptations  ana 
supplementations  its  laws  received  after  his  time. 
Its  nighly  developed  style,  however,  and  its  imper- 
fect conformity  to  the  nomadic  conditions  of  Moses' 
time,  make  so  remote  an  origin  cS  ite  present  form 
very  doubtful.  It  oomes  to  us  written  with  the 
matured  skill  of  Israel's  literary  Mime,  in  a  time 
too  when,  as  we  know  (see  under  Hbzekiah),  men 
of  letters  were  keenly  interested  in  rescuing  and 
putting  to  present  use  the  literary  treaauree  of  their 
past.  As  to  how  it  came  to  be  left  in  the  temple  at 
a  time  so  much  before  its  discovery  that  none 
questioned  its  being  what  it  purported  to  be,  each 
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scholar  must  answer  for  himself.  Some  have  con- 
jrctured  that  it  may  have  been  a  product  of  Solo- 
Diou'a  time,  and  deposited,  according  to  immemorial 
custom  in  temple-building,  in  the  foundation  of 
Sokmion's  tonple,  where  it  was  found  whea  certain 
ruins  made  repurs  neceeeary.  To  the  present 
writer  it  seems  likelior  that  it  was  one  of  the  uteraiy 
products  of  Hezekiah's  time,  compiled  from  scat- 
tered statutes,  precedents,  and  customs  long  in  the 
keeping — or  neglect — of  priests  and  judges,  put 
into  the  attractive  form  of  oratory,  and  left  for  its 
providential  moment.  See  further,  Dbdtbkonoiit; 
.WHrriNQ. 

J.'s  immediate  procedure  was  to  call  to  the  temple 
a   r^reaentative  aasemblage— elders,  propbets, 

prieste,  populace — and  to  read  to 
8.  The  them  this  "book  of  the  covenant" 
Great  (2  K  S3  2).  Then  he  made  a  solemn 
Refomt       covenant  before  Jeh  to  obey  it,  and 

all  the  people  stood  to  the  covenant. 
So,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  people  of  Judah 
and  Jerus  had  for  their  guidance  not  only  the  case 
deciffl<ms  of  judges  and  priests,  nor  only  the  emer- 
gency warnings  and  predictions  of  prophets,  but 
a  written  and  accessible  document,  covering  in  a 
large  and  liberal  way  the  duties  of  their  civic,  social 
ana  religious  life.  One  of  the  most  momentous 
productions  of  all  history,  the  book  became  the 
constitution  of  the  Jewish  race;  nor  were  its  noble 
provisions  superseded  when,  centuries  later,  the 
tethen  of  race  were  broken  and  a  Christian  civilizar 
tion  came  into  its  heritage.  But  the  book  that  was 
destined  to  have  so  large  a  significance  in  all  coming 
history  had  its  immediate  significance  too,  and  never 
had  this  been  BO  pressing.  J.'s  consternation  arose 
from  the  sense  of  now  much  of  the  nation's  obvious 
duty  had  been  left  undone  and  unregarded.  First 
of  all,  they  had  through  heedless  years  and  ages 
drifted  into  a  n^ley  of  reli^ous  ideas  and  customs 
which  had  accumulated  until  all  this  lumber  of 
Mauasseh's  idolatry  was  upon^  them.  Hezddah 
had  tried  to  clear  away  some  of  its  most  crude  and 
superstitious  elements  (see  under  Hezekiah),  but 
he  was  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  its  clear  issue  and 
objective,  whicn  now  this  book  supplied.  Zepha-* 
niah  too  was  showing  what  Jeh's  wiU  was  (Zeph  1 
2-6);  there  must  be  a  clean  sweep  of  the  debasing 
and  crf}scuring  cults,  and  the  purgation  must  be 
done  to  stay.  So  J.*s  first  reforming  step  was  to 
break  up  the  high  places,  the  numerous  centers  of 
the  evil,  to  destroy  the  symbols  and  utensils  of  the 
idolatrous  shrines  and  rites,  and  to  defile  them  past 
resuscitation.  His  zeal  did  not  stop  with  Jerus  and 
Judah;  he  went  on  to  Bethel,  which  had  been  the 
chief  sanctuary  of  the  now  defunct  Northern  King- 
dom, and  in  his  work  here  was  recognized  the  ful- 
filment of  an  old  prophecy  datins  from  the  time  of 
its  fiiHt  king  (2  K  j»  17;  cf  1^  18  1.2).  This 
necessitated  the  concentration  cS  publio  worahip 
in  the  temple  at  Jerus,  and  in  Dt  was  found  the 
warrant  for  this,  in  the  prescript,  natural  to  Moses' 
point  of  view,  that  the  worship  of  Israel  must  have 
a  single  center  as  it  had  in  the  wilderness.  From 
this  negative  procedure  he  went  on  to  the  positive 
measure  of  reviving  the  festival  services  inseparable 
from  a  religion  requiring  pilgrimage,  instituting 
a  grand  Passover  on  a  scale  unheani  ot  since  the 
time  (tf  the  Judges  (2  K  28  21.22),  a  feature  of  his 
reform  on  which  the  Chronicler  dwells  with  peculiar 
zest  (2  Ch  30  1-15).  Thus  both  in  the  idolatries 
they  must  abolish  and  in  the  organized  worship  that 
they  must  maintain,  the  people  were  committed 
to  a  definite  and  documented  issue;  this  it  was 
which  made  J.'s  reform  so  momentous.  That  the 
rdtorm  seemed  after  J.'s  untimely  death  to  have 
been  merely  outward,  is  what  mi^t  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  inveteracy  of  the  unspirituality 


that  it  must  encounter.  Jeremiah  had  small  faith 
in  its  saving  power  against  the  stubborn  perversity 
of  the  people  (Jer  11  1-14);  and  the  historian  of 
2  K  intimates  that  more  than  the  piety  of  a  zealous 
king  was  needed  to  turn  away  the  stem  decree  of 
Jeh^s  anger  (2  K  28  28.27).  In  spite  of  all  hard- 
ness and  apostasy,  however,  the  nation  that  had 
once  "stood  to  the  covmant"  of  Dt  could  never 
again  be  at  heart  the  nation  it  was  before. 

Ardent  and  pious  as  he  was,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  lack  of  balance  in  J.'s  character.  His  ex- 
treme dismay  and  dread  of  the  curse 
4.  Disaster  pronounced  on  the  realm's  neglect  of 
at  Megiddo  the  law  seems  to  have  been  followed, 
after  his  great  reform  had  seemed  to 
set  things  right,  by  an  excess  of  confidence  in  Jeh's 
restored  favor  which  went  beyond  sound  wisdom, 
and  amounted  to  presumption.  The  power  of 
Assyria  was  weakening,  and  Fharaoh-necoh  of 
Egypt,  ambitious  to  secure  control  of  Mesopotamia, 
started  on  the  campaign  in  which  he  was  eventually 
to  suffer  defeat  at  C^hemish.  J.,  whose  reform- 
ing zeal  had  already  achieved  success  in  Northern 
Israel,  apparently  cherished  inordinate  dreams  of 
invincibility  in  Jeh's  name,  and  went  forth  with  a 
little  army  to  withstand  the  E^yp  monarch  on  his 
march  through  the  northern  provinces.  At  the 
first  onset  he  was  killed,  and  his  expedition  came  to 
nothing.  In  his  imtimely  death  the  fervid  hopes 
<d  the  pious  received  a  set-back  which  was  long 
lamented  as  one  of  the  cardinal  disasters  of  Israel. 
It  was  a  sore  calamity,  but  also  a  stem  education. 
Israel  must  learn  not  only  the  enthusiasm  but  idso 
the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  its  new-found  faith. 

(2)  A  contemporary  of  Zechariah  (Zee  tt  10), 
at  whose  house  in  Jems  the  pn^jhet  met  some  re- 
turned Jews  from  Babylon. 

John  Franklin  Genunq 

TOSIAS,  jfi-al'as  {TR  >I«M-(at,  JoHaa;  WH  'It*- 
viut,  Idatlaa) : 

(1)  Gr  form  in  AT  of  Josiah  (Mt  1  10.11;  cf 
1  EmI  1;  Bar  1  8),  kmg  of  Judah. 

(2)  In  1  Esd  8  33  AV  for  Jesias  (q.v.). 

JOSIBIAHi  ]os-i-bf  a.   Bee  Jobhibiab. 

JOSIPHIAH,  jos-i-fi'a  (n^^pi"',  yd^phyah, 
"Jeh  adds"):  Found  in  £zr  8  10,  where  MT  is 
"and  of  the  sons  of  ...  .  Shelomith  the  son  of 
Josipbiah."  With  the  help  of  LXX  A  and  1  Esd 
8  36,  the  name  "Bani"  (which  is  the  same  in  the 
tmpointed  text  as  "the  sons  of"  and  was  omitted 
through  haplosraphy)  can  be  supplied  above  be- 
fore '  Shelomith."  J.  is  thus  the  lather  of  Shelo- 
mith, one  of  Ezra's  companions.  1  Esd  8  36  has 
"Joaaphias." 

JOT,  jot:  "Jot"  CRV.  later  edd  of  AV)  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  tote  (early  ead  of  AV,  Geneva,  Rheims, 
Bishops' — pronounced  i-O'te),  an  Eng.  translitera- 
tion of  Idra,  idta,  the  9th  letter  of  the  Gr  alphabet 
(Mt  8  18  P).  "Iota,"  in  turn,  is  the  nearest  Gr 
equivalent  for  the  Heb  yddh  p),  the  smallest  letter 
of  the  Heb  alphabet,  in  NT  times  being  little  larger 
than  an  Eng.  accent  (')■  The  titfle  (q.v.)  is  the 
smallest  part  cS  a  lett^  (not  part  of  a  \  however). 
Consequoitly^  Uunldug  of  the  law  as  written  out,  tl^ 
sense  of  Mt  6  17,  is:  ^'From  this  ood^  bo  written, 
not  the  smallest  lett^  nor  part  of  a  letter — not  an  'i 
nor  the  crossing  of  a 't' — shall  be  erased  until  all 
thingsGOme  to  pass."  (For  the  meaning,  see  Law.) 
The  reference  is  to  the  synagogue  rolls,  which  were 
written  in  Heb,  so  that  the  passage  has  no  bearing 
on  the  language  used  by  Christ.  For  the  form  of 
the  "jot."  cf  ^e  tables  in  HDB,  art.  "Alphabet," 
more  fully  in  Chwoison,  Corp.  Inter.  Hd>.  (1882). 
See  TrrTLB.  Burton  Scott  Eabtqh 
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JOTAPATA,  jfi-tap'arta  (BJ,  111,  ui,  7).  See 

JOTBATHAH. 

JOTBAH,  jofba  (Tl^p^ ,  yofi>ak,  "pleajsantness") : 
The  home  of  Meehullemeth.  the  mother  of  King 
Amon,  daughter  of  Hanu  (2  K  SI.  19).  It  may 
be  the  same  as  Jotbathah  (q.T.). 

JOTBATEAH,}otWtha(nO?P?,Vof&afAdA):  A 

desert  camp  of  the  Israelites  between  Hor-bagidgad 
and  Abronah  (Nu  S3  33.34:  Dt  10  7).  It  was 
"a  land  of  brooks  of  wate/'  (Dt  10  7).  Site  is 
unknown.  See  Wahdbrinqb  or  Israel. 

JOTHAM,  jO'tham  (nnV,  yOtiOm,  "Jeh  is  peiv 
feet";  *IwqM^,  lOalhdm): 

(1)  The  youngest  son  of  Gideon-Jerubbaal,  the 
sole  survivor  of  £he  massaore  of  his  seventy  brothers 
by  Abimelech  (Jgs  9  fi),  and  (by  8  22)  the  legiti- 
mate ruler  of  Shechem  after  weir  death.  Recog- 
nizing, bowev^,  that  he  is  powerless  to  assert  his 
dahn,  J.  delivers  from  the  simunit  of  Gerizim  bis 
famous  fable  (9  7-15),  applies  it  to  the  situation  in 
hand,  and  then  flees  for  nia  life  to  Beer  (ver  21). 
Nothing  more  is  told  of  him,  but  the  downfall  of 
Abimelech  is  referred  in  part  to  his  "curse"  (ver 
57).  The  fable  tells  of  the  kingship  oi  the  trees 
which,  after  having  been  declined  by  all  useful 

{ilanta,  was  finally  offered  to  the  bramble.  The 
atter,  inflated  by  its  xmexpected  dignity,  pom- 
pously offers  its  "shade"  to  its  faithful  subjects, 
while  threatening  all  traitors  with  punishment 
(brambles  carry  forest  fires),  quite  in  the  manner  of 
an  oriental  monarch  on  assuming  the  throne. 
HavinK  thus  parodied  the  rdationsbip  of  the  worth- 
less Abimelech  to  the  Shechemites,  J.  ironic^ly 
wishes  both  parties  joy  of  their  bai^ain,  which  will 
end  in  destruction  for  all  concerned.  Otherwise 
the  connection  between  the  fable  and  its  appli- 
cation is  loose,  for,  while  the  fable  depicts  the  kinp- 
ship  as  refused  by  all  properly  qualified  peraons,  in 
the  application  the  Shechemites  are  upbraided  for 
their  treachery  and  their  murder  of  the  rightful 
heirs.  In  fact,  the  fable  taken  hy  itself  would  seem 
rather  to  be  a  protest  against  lungs  as  a  class  (cf 
18  8  10-18)  12  19,  etc);  so  it  is  possible  that  either 
Uie  fable  or  its  application  has  become  expanded  in 
transmission.  Or  an  older  fable  may  nave  been 
used  for  the  sake  of  a  single  salient  point,  for  nothing 
is  more  common  than  such  an  imp^ect  reapplica- 
tion  of  fables,  all^fories  and  parables. 

Burton  Scott  Easton 
0)  Twelfth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Uzziah  and 
Jeruaha,  daughter  of  Zadok  (2  K  10  32~3S;  2  Ch 
27  1-9).    J.  was  25  years  of  age 
1.  Accession  at  the  time  of  his  father's  attack  of 
and  leprosy,  and  was  at  once  called  upon 

RegenCT  to  take  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom (2  K  15  5;  2  Ch  26  21).  fn 
doing  this  he  not  only  judged  the  people  of  the  land 
by  presiding  at  the  administration  of  justice,  but 
also  was  over  the  household  of  the  king,  showing 
how  complete  was  the  isolation  of  his  father.  He 
was  thus  king  in  all  but  name,  and  is  invariably 
spoken  of  as  reigning  in  Jerus.  His  reign  lasted 
for  16  years  (2  K  15  33;  2  Ch  27  1),  759-744 
(others  put  later).  While  the  father  loved  hus- 
bandry and  had  much  cattle  (2  Ch  26  10) — ex- 
ternal affairs  with  which  he  could  occupy  himself 
in  his  retirement — to  the  son  fell  the  sterner  duties 
and  heavier  responsibilities  of  the  state. 

The  relation  between  father  and  son  ia  well 
brought  out  in  the  Chronicler's  account  of  the  Am- 
monite war.  In  2  Ch  26  8  we  are  told  that  "the 
Ammonites  gave  tribute  [AV  "gifts"]  to  Uzziah," 
such  gifts  being  compulsory,  and  of  the  nature  of 
tribute.   In  2  Ch  27  5  we  are  told  that  the  actual 


conquest  of  Ammon  was  made  by  J.,  and  that 
for  3  successive  years  he  compelled  them  to  pay 

an  annual  subsidy  of  100  talents  of 
2.  The  War  sUver  and  10,000  "cors"  each  of  wheat 
widi  and  barley  (the  cor  [Heb  k&r]  was 

Ammoa      about  10  bushels).  The  campaign  on 

the  E.  of  tiie  Jordan  was  the  only  one 
in  which  J.  took  part,  but  as  the  state  sunered 
no  loss  of  territory  dunng  his  r^ncy,  the  external 
provinces  must  liave  been  strongly  held  and  well 
governed. 

It  is  probable  that  before  attempting  to  win  any 
extension  of  territory,  J.  had  spent  some  years^  in 
completing  the  unfinished  ouildii^ 
8.  Jotiuun's  schemes  in  which  his  father  ■was  eor- 
Bofldtng  gaged  at  the  time  of  his  affliction. 
OperationB  Like  him,  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
builder  (2  Ch  27  3.4).  He  is  re- 
corded to  have  built  towers,  castles  and  cities,  and 
specifically  to  have  completed  the  Ophel  wall  in 
Jerus,  which  is  still  standing  to  the  S.  of  the  Qaram 
area.  But  the  crowning  architectural  glory  of  his 
reign  was  the  completion  of  the  temple  court  by 
erecting,  or  setting  up,  "the  upper  gate  of  the  house 
of  Jeh'^(ver  8;  2  K  16  35).  This  particular  gate 
was  tiie  entrance  to,  and  exit  from,  the  upper  or 
new  court  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  begun  so 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Asa  (cf  the  writer's  Solomon' » 
Temple,  Part  II,  ch  viii).  Its  situation  is  perfectly 
known,  as  it  bore  the  same  name  and  place  in  the 
Herodian  temple  as  in  each  of  its  predecessors.  It 
stood  facing  the  S.,  and  was  on  higher  ground  than 
any  other  of  the  tnnple  gates.  Hence  its  name.  It 
gave  entrance  to  that  upper  court  of  the  temple, 
mentioned  in  Jer  86  10,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as 
"the  new  gate  of  Jeh'e  house."  As  Jeremiah  began 
his  ministry  about  a  century  after  J.'s  death,  Jere- 
miah's use  of  the  name  commemorates  the  fact  that 
the  gate  was  not  built  till  long  after  the  other  parts 
of  the  structure. 

During  J.'s  regency,  a  formidable  combination  of 
the  Norwem  Kingdom  and  the  Syrian  state,  with 
Damascus  as  capital,  began  to  show 
4.  The  signs  ol  hostili^  to  Judah.  For  4 
Syrian  years  b^ore  J.'s  death,  Pekah  occu- 
Leagne  pied  the  throne  of  Samaria.  The 
Aasyr  Idag,  Tiglath-pilesrar  III,  was 
then  pushing  his  arms  westwara,  and  a  Syrian 
league  was  formed  to  oppose  them.  J.  may  have 
refuB«l  to  join  this  league.  The  political  situation 
at  his  death  is  thus  described:  "La  those  days  Jefa 
began  to  send  against  Judah  Rezin  the  king  of 
Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Bemaliah"  (2  K  15  37). 

J.'s  character  fs  represented  In  »  moderately  favorable 
llEht,  It  t>eing  put  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not  enter  the 

temple  (2  Ch  87  2).  The  wisdom  and 
B  rnnditinn  vlKor  at  hla  admlnUrtrotlon.  and  of  his 
o.  v^onoioon  ^^^^^  j^^.  ^^^^  defence  ot  the  oountxy.  are 
njoaUL       recognized.    It  was  owing  to  hla  com- 

pletioo  of  his  father's  plans  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  Jerus.  and  of  the  bulldli^  of  country  fortresses, 
that  Hezeklah,  a  few  years  afterward,  was  able  to  show 
so  stout  a  resistance  to  Sennacherib.  But  within  the 
state  Itself  corruption  and  oppression  were  rife.  The 
great  prophets,  Isalab,  Hosea  and  Mlcah,  exercised  their 
ministries  in  J.'s  days,  and  in  their  pages  we  have  a 

Sraphic  picture  ot  the  moral  condition  of  the  time.  Isa 
oesootname  J.,  exceptintbetltle  (Isa  1  1 :  cf  7  D.but 
chs  1-B  ot  his  book  were  probably  written  in  this  reign. 
Hosea's  writings  go  baclc  to  the  last  years  ot  Jeroboam 
II.  who  died  the  year  J.  came  to  the  throne.  Mlcah's 
evidence  Is  valuable,  tellInK  us  that  Omri  had  formu- 
lated and  published  rules  for  the  cult  of  the  Zldonlan 
Baal,  and  that  these  "statutes"  were  kept  by  same  of 
the  citizens  of  Samaria,  and.  possibly,  of  Jerus  (Mic 
6  16). 

J.'s  name  appears  in  the  royal  goiealogical  list 
of  1  Ch  8  12,  and  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Mt 
19). 

(3)  A  Calebite  (1  Ch  2  47  AV). 

W.  SoAW  Caldbcott 
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JOURNSY,  jOr'ni.  See  Dat's  JotmNBT;  Sab- 
bath Bat's  Jouknkt. 

JOT,  joi  (yvyi^ ,  givMUi;  x«P^  chard) :  The  idea 
of  joy  is  e^qweased  in  the  OT  by  a  wealth  of  synony- 
mous terms  that  cannot  easily  be 

1.  Terms    differentiated.    The    commonest  is 

san^ah  (1  S  18  6,  etc),  variously  tr^ 
inEV'joy,"  "ghidness,"  "mirth";  from  «*n«°A, 
properly  ^'to  be  bright."  "to  shme"  (Prov  IS  9, 
''The  light  of  the  righteous  rejoicetb "  Ut.  "is 
bright"),  but  generally  used  fig*  "to  rejoice,"  "be 
glad"  (Lcnr  SS  40  and  Toy  frequent). 

Other  nouns  arb  wtMt  and  uMn,  both  from  afla, 
properly  "tosnlns."  "leap,"  hence  "exult."  "rejoice"; 
rinnik,  "shouung,"  "Joy";  gil,  from  vb.  gfl  or  gal,  "to 
go  ta  a  circle,"  hence  "be  fncdted"  (dancing  round  for 
jarU  "rejoice."  In  the  NT,  far  the  oonunooest  are 
chara.  "Joy/  eKatr9,  "to  rejoice**  (cf  X'P*(.  cAdrw. 
"grace").  But  we  have  also  agaUiati;  which  fwrimwiie 
"eruberant  Joy,"  "exultation"  (not  iised  Id  daaitcal  Or, 
but  often  in  IJtX:  In  the  NT.  Oc  1  14.44:  Acts  S  46; 
Jude  TOT  24;  He  1  9).  and  the  omwepondlng  vb.  aoat- 
IM  l-d»wui),  "to  exult,"  "rej<rfce  eneedlnvy"  (Mt  5 
12.  etc).  In  BT  we  have  eometimeB  "to  Joy"  (now 
obsolete  m  a  vb.),  used  In  an  Intranstttra  ■eDW-"to 
rejoice"  (Hab  8  18;  2  Oor  7  13,  etc). 

Besides  joy  in  a  general  eense,  as  the  response  of 
the  mind  to  any  pleasurable  event  or  state  (IK 
1  40;  Est  8  17,  etc),  joy  asareti^tous 

2.  In  the  emotion  is  very  frequently  referred  to 
OT  in  the  OT.   Religion  is  conceived  of 

as  touching  the  deepest  springs  of  ^no* 
tion,  induding  the  feeling  of  exultant  gladnaw 
which  often  finds  outward  expression  in  such  actions 
as  leaping,  shouting,  and  sin^g.   Joy  is  repeatedly 


shown  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  fellowship  witn 
God.  "In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy;  m  thy 
right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore"  (Fs 
16  11;  cf  vs  8.9),  God  is  at  once  the  source  (Fs 
4  7;  01  12)  and  the  object  (Ps  36  9;  Isa  39  19) 
of  lelipous  jor.  The  phrase  "rejoice  [be  f^ad]  in 
Jeh"  and  mnular  enuresBions  sre  of  frequent  occur- 
rence (e.g.  Fs  97  12;  U9  2;  Isa  61  10;  Zee  10 
7).  Mm^  aspects  of  the  Divine  character  call  forth 
this  emotion,  such  as  His  lovingkindness  (Ps  21 
6.7:  31  7),  His  salvation  (Fs  21  1;  Isa  26  9; 
Hab  8  18),  His  i&vn  and  statutes  (Ts  1  2;  119 
poMtm),  His  judgments  (Ps  48  11),  His  words  of 
comfort  in  dark  days  (Jer  16  15.16).  The  funda- 
mental fact  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  of  the  equity 
of  the  Divine  govemmmt  of  tbe  wwld,  gives  to  the 

Sious  a  jOTOUB  sense  ci  securitv  in  life  (Pa  93  1  f: 
6  10;  97  1)  which  breaks  forth  into  songs  oi 
praises  in  which  even  inanimate  Nature  is  poetically 
called  upon  to  join  (Ps  96  11-13;  98  4-9).  In  the 
ease  of  those  who  held  such  views  of  God,  it  was 
natural  that  the  service  of  God  should  elicit  a  joy- 
ous spirit  ("I  will  offer  in  his  tabernacle  sacrifices  of 
ioy,"^  S7  6;  <^  1  C&  29  9),  a  8[nrit  which  is 
abundantly  manifest  in  the  jubilant  shouting  with 
which  religious  festivities  were  celebrated,  and  the 
trumpet-sound  which  accompanied  certain  sacri- 
fices (2  8  6  15;  Fs  88  1-3;  Nu  10  10;  2  Ch  29 
27),  and  eep.  in  psalms  ofpraise,  thank^ving  and 
adoration  (Fss  47,  81,  100,  etc).  "Rejoice  before 
Jeh  your  God"  is  an  oft-repeated  phrase  in  Dt  with 
reference  to  the  sacrificial  feast  (e.g.  IS  12).  But 
|oy  is  a  Divine,  as  well  as  a  human,  ooaotion;  for 
God  mmaelf  is  represented  in  the  OT,  not  as  a  rigid, 
impassible  Being,  but  as  susceptible  to  pleasing  and 
pain.  God  may  be  conceived  of  as  ''rejoicing  in 
his  works"  (Ps  104  31:  cf  Gen  1  31),  and  over 
His  people  "for  good"  (Dt  80  9).  "He  will  rejoice 
over  thee  [Zion]  with  joy;  he  will  rest  in  his  love; 
he  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing"  (Zeph  3  17). 
Such  noble  and  vivid  anthropomorphisms  are  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  truth  than  the  abstract  doc- 
trine of  tbe  impaasibiUty  of  God  which,  owing  to 


Platonic  influences,  dominated  the  theology  of  the 
early  Christian  centuries. 

The  eldnent  of  joy  in  reli^on  is  still  more  promi- 
nent in  the  NT.   It  is  the  appropriate  response  of 
tbe  believer  to  the  "^ood  tidings  of 
8.  In  the  joy"  which  ccMistitute  the  gospel 

NT  oJc  2  10).  In  tJie  four  Go^mIs,  eep. 

Lk,  this  element  is  conspicuous.  It 
is  a&ea  in  the  canticles  of  Lk  1  and  2.  It  is  both 
exemplified  in  the  life  and  character,  and  set  forth 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  There  are  many  intima- 
tions that,  in  spite  of  the|HX>found  elements  of  grief 
and  tragedy  in  His  life.  His  habitual  demeanor  was 
gladsome  and  joyous,  certainly  not  idoomy  or 
ascetic:  such  as,  His  description  of  Himself  as 
brideooom,  in  defence  of  His  disciples  for  not  fast- 
ing(Mk  2  18-20);  the  fact  that  He  came  "eating 
^d  drinking,"  giving  occasion  to  the  charge  that 
He  was  "a  gluttonous  man  and  a  winebibber" 
(Mt  11  19);  His  "rejoicing  in  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(Lk  10  21);  the  fact  that  His  presence  was  found 
to  be  congenial  at  social  festivities  (Mk  14  3 :  Lk 
14  1;  Jn  12  1),  and  at  the  wedding  in  Cana  (Jn  2 
1  ff);  His  mention  of  "my  joy"  (Jn  16  11;  17  13). 
His  teaching  with  reference  to  His  followers  har- 
monizes wiw  this.  The  Christian  virtues  confer 
on  those  who  attain  them  not  only  beatitude,  a  calm 
and  composed  state  of  felicity  (Mt  0  3-11),  but 
also  a  more  exuberant  state  of  joy,  which  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  "sad  countenance"  of  the  hypocrites 
(6  16)  ("Rejoioe,  and  be  exceeding  glad,'^6  12). 
This  spirit  is  reflected  in  many  cS  the  pwables.  The 
discovery  of  the  true  treasure  of  life  brings  joy 
(Mt  13  44).  The  three  parables  in  Lk  16  reveal 
the  joy  of  the  Divine  heart  itself  at  the  repentance 
of  sinners  (see  esp.  vs  5-7.9.10.22-24.^).  Tbe 
parable  of  the  Talents  lays  stress  on  the  "joy  of  the 
Lord"  wliich  is  the  reward  of  faithfulness  (Mt  26 
21.23).  Jesus  confers  on  His  followers  not  only 
peace  (Jn  14  27;  16  33),  but  participation  in  His 
own  fulness  of  joy  (Jn  16  11;  16  24;  17  13),  a 
joy  which  is  permanentjin  contrast  to  the  sorrow 
which  is  transient  (16  22).  In  the  dark  days  of 
disamxiintment  that  succeeded  the  crucifixion,  the 
joy  01  the  disciples  passed  under  a  cloud,  but  at  the 
resurrection  (Ue  24  41)  and  still  more  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  it  emerged  into  light,  and  afterward 
remained  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  early  church 
(Acts  2  46  f;  8  39;  13  62;  16  3).   Paul  speaks 


of  joy  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  (Gal  6  22) 
and  of  "joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit"  as  an  essential  mark 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Rom  14  17).  This  jjy 
is  associated  with  faith  (PhU  1  25),  hope  (Rom  o  2; 
12  12),  brotherly  fellowship  and  sympathy  (Rom 
12  15;  2  Cor  7  13;  PhU  2  1  f).  To  "rejoice  in 
the  Lord"  is  enjoined  as  a  Christian  duty  (Phil 
8  1;  4  4;  cf  2  17f;  1  Thess  6  16).  In  Christ, 
the  Christian  "rejoices  with  joy  unspeaki^le  and 
full  of  glory"  (1  Pet  1  8),  in  spito  of  hit)  temporary 
afflictions  (ver  6).  Christian  joy  is  no  mere  gaietv 
that  knows  no  gloom,  but  is  the  result  of  the  tnumpn 
of  faith  over  adverse  and  trying  circumstances, 
which,  instead  of  liindering,  actually  enhance  it 
(Acts  6  41;  Rom  6  3f;  Jas  1  2.12;  6  11:  1  Pet 
4  13;  cf  Mt  6  11.12).  Even  Our  Lord  Himself 
"for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the 
cross,  despising  shame"  Qle  12  2). 

D.  MiALL  Edwards 

JOZABAD,  jos'arbad  (T?ri"',  yOzSbhOdh,  "Jeh 
has  bestowed"): 

U)  A  Gederathite,  and  one  of  David's  recruits 
at  Ziklag  (1  Ch  12  4  [Heb  51).  He  is  named 
with  the  Btmjamites,  but  posubly  he  was  a  native 
of  the  town  Gedara  in  Soutoem  Judah.  See  Curti^ 
Ch,  196. 

(2), (3)  TwoManasmteeaptainswhojomedDsvid 
at  Zikla«  (1  Ch  12  20  [Heb  21]). 
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(4)  A  Levite  overseer  in  Hezekiah's  time  (2  Ch 
SI  13);  may  be  the  ancestor  of  the  chief  of  the 
priefitBin  2  Ch  30  9="Joram"  of  1  Esd  1  9. 

{5J  A  Levite  (Ezr  8  33),  mentioned  again  prob- 
ably in  Ezr  10  23;  Neh  8  7;  11  16.  The  name 
in  1  Esd  8  63  (=>Ezr  8  33)  is  "Josabdua"  (AV 
"Josabad"). 

(6)  A  priest  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
Eir  10  &;-"OeideluB"  of  1  Esd  •  22. 

T0ZABDUS,i6-zab'dufi  (*Imla^Ut,iatdbd6»): 

Id  Son  of  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd  8  63), 
called  "Jozabad"  in  Exr  8  33. 

m  Son  of  Bebai  (1  Esd  »  29),  called  "Zabbai" 
in  Ezr  10  28. 

JOZACAR,  joz'arkar,  jd-zft'kar  ("Pir ,  yoz&kh&r, 
"Jeh  has  remembered":  AVJozachai):  Servantand 
murderer  (with  Jehozabad)  of  Joaah,  king  of  Judah 
(2  K  12  21  [Heb  221);  called  '*Zabad'^  in  2  Ch 
24  26.   Many  MSS  have  *<Jozabad"  in  2  £. 

JOZADAK,  joz'a-dak.   See  Jbhozadak. 

JOBAL,  jdo'bal  ^^^"^ ,  yubhsl;  for  meaning  Bee 
3 ABM,) :  Son  of  Lamech  by  Adah,  and  inventor  of 
muncal  instnmieutB  (Gen  4  21). 

JUBILEE,  joo'bi-IS,  ja'bi-lS,  CTCLB  OF  THE. 
See  Limi-eolar  cyde,  under  Astbonomt,  I,  5. 

JUBILSB  TEAR  ^3T<ri  TQl6,  gffnalh  ha^Sbhel; 
Irofl  r^fi  A^inwtt  Am  f£a  aphiaeds;  annua  jvbi- 
laeua,  "year  of  jubilee"  [Lev  25  13],  or  mmply 
^S'lTI.Ao^S&MI, "the jubilee" [26  28;  cf  Nu  86  4], 
AV  and  ERV  Jubile) :  The  Heb  word  yebhH  stands 
for  term  Aa-ywAS,  meaning  the  horn  of  a  ram.  Now, 
Buch  a  horn  can  be  made  mto  a  trumpet,  and  thus 
the  word  ySbhH  came  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  of 
trumpet.  According  to  Lev  26  9  a  loud  trumpet 
should  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  country 
on  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month  (the  Day  of 
Atonement),  after  the  lapse  of  7  sabbaths  of  years— 
40  years.  In  this  manner,  every  50th  year  was 
to  DO  annoimced  as  a  jubilee  year.  All  real 
IHop<Mi;y  should  automatically  revert  to  its  origi- 
nal owner  (26  10;  cf  ver  13),  and  those  wBo, 
compelled  by  poverty,  had  sold  themselves  as  slaves 
to  their  brothers,  should  r^sain  Uidr  hhaiy  (26  10; 
cf  ver  39). 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Jubilee  Year  was  to  be 
observed  after  the  manner  of  the  sabbatic  year,  i.e. 
there  should  be  neither  sowing  nor  reaping  nor 
pruning  of  vines,  and  everybody  was  expected  to 
uve  on  what  the  fields  and  the  vineyards  produced 
"of  themselves,"  and  no  attempt  should  oe  made 
at  storing  up  the  products  of  the  land  (26  11  f). 
Thus  there  are  three  distinct  factors  constituting 
the  essential  features  of  the  Jubilee  Yew:  person^ 
liberty,  restitution  of  property,  and  i^iat  we  might 
call  the  simple  life. 

The  60th  year  was  to  be  a  time  in  which  liberty 
should  be  proclaimed  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 

country.  We  should^  indeed,  diminish 
1.  Personal  the  import  of  this  mstitution  if  we 
liber^        should  apply  it  only  to  thom  who  were 

to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  physical 
servitude.  Undoubtedly,  they  must  have  been  the 
foremost  in  realizing  its  benencial  effects.  But  the 
law  was  intended  to  benefit  all,  the  masters  as  well 
as  the  servants.  Tliey  should  never  lose  si^t  of 
thdr  being  brothers  and  citizens  of  the  theocratic 
kin^om.  They  owed  their  life  to  God  and  were 
Bubieet  to  Hia  sovereign  will.  Only  through  loyalty 
to  Him  were  they  free  and  could  ever  hope  to  be 
free  and  Independent  of  all  other  maatxn. 


The  institution  of  the  Jubilee  Year  should  become 
the  means  of  fixing  the  price  of  real  property  (26 
15  f;    cf  vs  25-28);    moreover,  it 

2.  Restitu-  should  exclude  the  posfflbilitv  of  selling 
tion  of  any  piece  of  land  permanently  (26  23), 
Property      the  next  verse  furnishing  the  motive; 

"The  land  is  mine :  for  ye  are  strangers 
and  sojourners  with  me."  The  same  rule  was  to  be 
applied  to  dwelling-houses  outside  of  the  wsJled 
cities  (26  31),  and  also  to  the  houses  owned  by 
Levites,  altJiough  they  were  built  within  walled 
cities  (ver  32). 

In  the  same  manner  the  price  of  Heb  slaves  was 
to  vary  according  to  the  proximity  of  the  Jubilee 
Year  (26  47-54).  This  passage  deals  with  the 
enslaving  of  a  Hebrew  by  a  foreigner  living  among 
the  Jews:  it  goes  without  sayingthat  the  same  rule 
would  hold  good  in  the  case  of  a£tetffew  sellii^  faimp 
self  to  one  of  his  own  people. 

In  27  17-25  we  find  a  «milar  arrangement 
specting  such  lands  that  were  "sanctified  unto  Jeh." 
In  all  tnese  cases  the  ori^nal  owner  was  at  liber^ 
to  redeem  bis  property  at  any  time,  or  have  it 
redeemed  by  some  of  ms  nearest  relatives  (26  25- 
27.29.48  ff;  27  19). 

The  crowning  feature,  though,  was  the  full  resti- 
tution of  all  re^  property  in  the  Jubilee  Year.  The 
primary  object  of  this  regulation  was,  of  course,  the 
reversion  of  all  hereditary  pnqwrty  to  the  family 
whidi  originally  possessed  it,  and  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  original  arrangement  regarding  the  di- 
vision of  the  land.  But  that  was  not  all;  for  this 
legal  disposition  and  regulation  of  extemfil  matters 
was  closely  connected  with  the  high  calling  of  the 
Jewish  people.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Divine  plan 
looking  forward  to  the  salvation  of  mankind.  "The 
deepest  meaning  of  it  (the  Jubilee  Year)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  AoKaTdareurit  rijt  Poffikdat  roG  fieaO, 
apokatdttasis  Ua  batUeUu  toii  iheoil,  l.e.  in  the  re- 
storing of  all  that  which  in  tJie  course  (tf  time  was 
perverted  by  man's  mn,  in  the  removing  of  all 
slavery  of  sin,  in  the  establishing  of  the  true  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God,  and  in  the  delivering  of  the 
creation  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  to  which 
it  was  subjected  on  account  of  man's  depravity" 
(Rom  8  19  ff)  {ctKeil,  Manual  of  Bib.  Archaeology). 
In  the  Year  of  Jubilee  a  great  future  era  of  Jen  s 
favor  is  foreshadowed,  that  period  which,  according 
to  Isa  61  1-3,  shall  be  ushered  in  to  all  those  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  by  Him  who  was  anointed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

The  Jubilee  Year,  being  the  crowning  point  of  all 
sabbatical  institutions,  gave  the  finishmg  touch  as 
it  were  to  the  whole  cycle  of  sabbatic 

3.  Hie  days,  months  and  years.  It  is,  there- 
Simple  Ufe  fore,  quite  appropriate  that  it  should 

be  a  year  of  rest  for  the  land  like  the 
preceding  sabbatic  year  (Lev  26  11  f).  It  follows, 
of  course,  that  in  this  instance  there  were  two  years, 
one  after  the  other,  in  which  there  should  be  no 
sowing  or  systematic  ingathering.  This  seems  to 
be  clear  from  Lev  26  18-22:  "And  ye  shall  sow 
the  eighth  year,  and  eat  of  the  fruits,  the  old  store; 
until  the  ninth  year,  imtil  its  fruits  come  in,  ye 
shall  eat  the  old  store."  Thus  in  the  7th  and  8th 
years  the  people  were  to  live  on  what  the  firids 
had  produced  in  the  6th  year  and  whatever  grew 
spontaneously.  This  shows  the  reason  why  we 
may  say  that  one  of  the  factors  constituting  the 
Jubilee  Year  was  the  "simple  life."  They  could 
not  help  but  live  simply  for  two  consecutive  years. 
Nobody  can  deny  that  this  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  habit  of  living  within  very 
limited  means.  And  again  we  see  that  this  external 
part  of  the  matter  did  not  fully  come  up  to  the 
intoition  of  the  La^ver.  It  was  not  toe  simple 
life  as  such  tiiat  He  had  in  view,  but  rather 
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the  laying  down  of  its  moral  and  religious  founda- 
tions. In  this  connection  we  must  again  refer  to 
as  18-22,  "What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year?" 
Ihe  answer  is  very  simple  and  yet  of  surpassing 
grandeur:  "Then  I  will  command  my  blessing  upon 
you,"  etc.  Nothing  was  ei^iected  of  the  people  out 
faith  in  Jeh  and  coimdence  m  His  power,  which  was 
not  to  be  shaken  by  any  doubtful  reflection.  And 
right  here  we  have  found  the  root  of  the  simple  life: 
no  life  without  the  true  God,  and  no  simplicity  of 
life  without  true  faith  in  lum.  "Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  evwy  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God''  (Mt  4  4;  cf  Dt 
8  3). 

We  may  well  ask:  Did  the  Jewish  people  ever 
observe  the  Jubilee  Year?  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  observed  it  in  prefixilic  times 
(cf  Ix)tz  in  New  Sck-Herz.  X,  s.v.  "Sabbatical  Year" 
and  "Year  of  Jubilee").  Perhaps  they  signally 
failed  in  it,  and  if  so,  we  should  not  be  surprised  at 
all.  Not  that  the  uutitution  in  itself  was  cumbered 
with  any  obstacles  that  could  not  have  been  over- 
come: but  what  is  more  common  than  unbdief  and 
unwillingness  to  trust  absolutely  in  Jeh?  Or,  was 
it  observed  in  post-exilic  times?  Here,  too,  we  are 
in  the  dark.  There  is,  indeed,  a  tradition  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Jubilee  Year  has  never  been  ob- 
served— ^neither  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
nor  at  any  later  period.  The  truth  of  this  seems 
to  be  corroborated  by  the  silence  of  Job,  who,  while 
r^ening  quite  frequently  to  the  sabbatic  year, 
never  once  mentions  the  Year  of  Jubilee. 

  WiLUAH  Baur 

JOBILEBS,  BOOK  OF.  See  Apocalyptic  Lit- 

BBATtTHE. 

JUCAL,  joo'kal.   See  Jehtj  cal. 

JUDA,  joo'da:  Lk  1  39  AY,  see  Juttah;  8  28, 
see  Jooa;  8  30,  sec  JODAS. 

JUDAEA,  joo-de'a,  iQ-d5'a  (^ovSata,  loudaia): 
The  "land  of  the  Jews,  the  Gr-Rom  equivalent  of 
Judah.  As  most  of  the  Israelites  returning  from 
the  captivity  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  they 
came  to  be  called  Jews  and  their  land  Judaea.  In 
Tob  1  18  the  name  is  applied  to  the  old  kingdom  of 
Judah.  For  a  general  aescription  of  the  ph>^cal 
geography  and  early  history  of  this  region  see  Ju- 
dah. The  Umits  of  this  district  varied  greatly, 
extending  as  the  Jewish  population  increased^  but 
in  many  periods  with  very  ind^nite  boundaries. 

Under  the  Pers  empire,  Judaea  (or  Judah)  was  a 
district  administered  by  a  governor  who,  like 
Zerubbabel  (Hag  1  14;  2  2),  was  probably  usually 
a  Jew.  Even  as  late  as  Judas  Maccabaeus,  Hebron 
and  its  Burroundings — the  very  heart  of  old  Judah — 
was  under  the  domination  of  the  Edomites,  whom, 
however,  Judas  conquered  (1  Mace  8  65):  in  the 
time  of  his  brother  Jonathan  (145  BC),  three 
tetrarchies  of  Samaria,  Aphaerema,  Lydda  and 
Ramathmm,  were  added  to  Judaea  (1  Mace  10 
30.38:  11  34);  in  some  passages  it  is  referred  to  at 
this  time  as  the  "land  of  Judah"  ('Ioi}«a)  (1  Mace 
10  30.33.37).  The  land  was  then  roughly  limited 
by  what  be  called  the  "natural  boundaries  of 
Judah"  (see  Judah). 

Strabo  (xvi.ll,  21)  extends  the  name  Judaea  to  in- 
elude  practically  all  Pal;  as  does  Lk  (4  44  m;  28  5; 
Acts  2  9:  10  37,  etc).  In  several  NT  references 
(Mt  4  25;  Mk  1  5;  8  7;  Lk  5  17;  Jn  3  22: 
Acts  1  8),  Judaea  is  contrasted  with  its  capital 
Jems.  The  country  bordering  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea  for  some  miles  inlmid  was  known  as 
the  Wilderness  oS  Judaea  (see  Judah;  Jeshimon) 
(Mt  S  1),  or  "the  wilderness"  (Mk  1  4;  Lk  3  2); 
hm  John  the  B^Ust  appeared  as  a  in^acher. 


According  to  Mt  19  1  (but  cf  Mk  10  1,  where  RV 
has  "Judaea  <ind  beyond  Jordan"),  some  cities  be- 
yond Jordan  belonged  to  Judaea.  That  this  was  an 
actual  fact  we  know  from  Ptolemy  (v.  16,9)  and  Jos 
{AtU,  XII,  iv,  11). 

According  to  Jos  (BJ,  III,  iii,  5),  Judaea  ex- 
tended from  Anuath-Borkaeos  (i.e.  Khan  Berkti 
near  Khan  e«  S&wek,  close  to  the  most  northerly 
fronticrof  Judah  as  described  in  Judah  [q.v.])  to  the 
village  Jordan,  possibly  Teii  *Ar<id,  near  Arabia  in 
the  S.   Its  breadth  was  from  Joppa  in  the  W.  to 


Wilderness  of  Judaea. 


Jordan  in  the  E.  The  seacoast  also  as  far  north  as 
Ptolemais  {^Akka),  except  Jamnia.  Joppa  and  (ae< 
cording  to  the  Talm)  Caesarea,  belonged  to  this 
province. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  Archelaus 
lecdved  Judaea,  Samaria  and  Idumaea  as  his 
ethnarchy,  but  on  his  deposition  Judaea  was  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Rom  province  of  Syria,  tlw  procurar 
tor  of  which  lived  at  Caesarea. 

Of  later  history  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  notice  that 
in  the  6th  cent.  Judaea  became  part  of  the  land 
known  as  Palaestina  Prims;  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Lat  kingdom  of  Jerus  (12th  cent.)  all  the  hill 
country  of  Judah  from  Sinjil  to  Tekoa  was  the 
royal  domain,  while  the  southern  section  to  Beer- 
sheba  belonged  to  the  Seigneur  de  St.  Abraham  (i.e. 
of  Hebron);  and  lastly  that  a  district,  the  rou^ 
equivalent  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  though  larger, 
and  of  the  Judaea  described  by  Jos  [BJ,  III,  iii,  6), 
though  slightly  smaller,  forms  today  the  Mutaserrafiio 
of  el  Kuda,  an  administrative  area  where  more  than 
in  any  spot  in  the  world  the  problem  of  the  "land 
of  the  Jews"  is  today  increasingly  acute. 

E.  W.  G.  Masterman 

JUDAEA,  WILDERNESS  OF  (Mt  8  1).  See 
Judaea. 

JUDAH,  ioo'da  (TTTin';,  ykudhoh,  "praised"): 

(1)  4th  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (see  separate  art.). 

(2)  An  ancestor  of  Kadmiel,  one  of  those  who  had 
the  oversight  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (Ezr 
S  9).  He  is  the  same  as  Hodaviah  (Ezr  8  40), 
and  Hodevah  (Neh  7  43). 

(3)  A  Levite  who  had  taken  a  strange  wife  (Ezr 
10  23). 

(4)  A  Levite  who  came  up  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh 
12  8). 

(5)  A  priest  and  musician  who  took  part  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerus  (Neh  13  36);  (3), 
(4)  and  (5)  may  be  the  same  person. 

(6)  A  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Hassenuah,  who  was 
second  over  the  city  of  Jerus  in  the  days  of  Nehe- 
miah (Neh  11  9). 

(7)  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  took  part 
in  the  dedication  ol  the  wall  of  Jerus  (Neh  12  34). 

S.  F,  HUNTBB 
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JUDAB  (rrprrj,  ykadJulh;  in  Gen  »  35  B, 
IoMav.  /oi&ian.  A,  *IoiSa,  lo^da:  elsewhere  B  and 
A,  'Io«Sa«,  lo^daa) :  The  4th  son  born 

1.  Jacob's  to  Jacob  by  Leah  in  Paddan-aram 
Son  (Gen  29  35,  etc).   Of  this  patriarch's 

jife  only  scanty  details  remain  to  us. 
He  turned  his  brettu^n  from  their  purpose  to  slay 
JosephfPersuadi^  th^  to  sell  him  to  the  Midian- 
ites  at  Dothan  (3?  26  ff).  A  dark  stain  is  left  upon 
his  memory  by  the  dis^ac^ul  story  told  in  eh  S8. 
Reuben  forfeited  the  rights  of  primoEOuture  by  an 
act  of  infamy;  Simeon  and  Levi,  who  came  next 
in  Older,  were  passed  over  because  of  their  cruel  and 
treacherous  conduct  at  Shechem;  to  J.,  therefore, 
were  assigned  the  honors  and  responsibilities  of  the 
firstborn  (34^  86  22;  49  fiff).  On  the  occasion 
of  their  first  visit  to  Egypt>  Reuben  acted  as  roolces- 
maxt  for  his  brethren  (42  22.37).  Then  the  feader- 
B^;>  passed  to  J.  (48  3,  etc).  The  sons  of  Joseph 
evidently  looked  askance  uptm  J.'s  promotion,  and 
their  own  claims  to  hegemony  were  backed  by 
considerable  resources  (49  22  ff).  The  rivalry 
between  the  two  tribes,  thus  early  visible,  culmi- 
nated in  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom.  To  J., 
the  "lion's  whelp,  a  prolonged  cbminion  was 
assured      9  ff). 

Hie  Iribe  of  Judah.  of  which  the  patriarch  was 
the  name-father,  at  tne  first  census  m  the  wilder- 
ness numbered  74,600  fighting  men; 

2.  Tlibfltrf  at  Sinai  the  number  "from  20  years 
Judah         old  and  upward"  was  76,500  (Nu  1  27 ; 

26  22;  see  Numbers).  The  stand- 
ard of  the  camp  of  J.,  with  which  were  also  the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar^  was  to  the  E.  of  the 
tabonaele  "toward  thesunriamft,"  the]»inceof  J. 
Nahshon.  the  son  of  Amminadab  (2  8). 


Okl^,  the  son  oi  Jephunneh,  represented  J.  among 
the  spies  (18  6) ;  he  alao  was  told  off  to  assist  at  the 
future  allocation  of  the  tribal  ^rtions  (84  19). 

l^e  land  assigned  to  J.  lay  in  the  S.  of  Pal  (see 
Judah,  Territort  of),  comprising  part  of  the 
mountain,  the  Shephetah,  and  the 
8*  Tenltny  maritime  plain.  The  information 
given  of  its  conquest  is  meager  and 
cannot  be  arranged  in  a  sdf-oonsistent  story.  In 
Jodi  11  21  ff,  the  conquest  is  ascribed  to  Joshua. 
Cal^  is  described  as  conquering  at  least  a  portion 
in  Josh  14  12;  U  13  ff;  while  m  Jgs  1  the  tribes 
of  J.  and  Simeon  play  a  conspicuous  ^art;  and  the 
latter  foimd  a  settlement  in  the  S.  within  the  terri-' 
tory  of  J.  The  tribal  organization  seems  to  have 
beea  maintained  after  the  occupation  of  the  land, 
and  J.  was  so  loosely  related  to  the  northern  tribes 
that  it  was  not  expected  to  help  them  i^;ainst 
Sis^.  Deborah  has  no  reproaches  for  absent  J. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  juoKe  over  Israel  (except 
Othniel,  J^  8  9-11)  arose  from  the  tribe  of  J. 
The  first  king  of  all  Israel  was  chosen  from  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  This  made  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  J.  easier  than  it  would  have  been  had  Saul  sprung 
from  the  ancient  rival,  Ephraim.  But  the  dignity 
of  J.  was  fully  vindicated  by  the  splmdid  ragns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  in  lineal  descent  from  whom 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  should  come.  The  further 
history  of  the  tribe  is  merged  in  that  of  Israel. 

W.  EviNO 

JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF: 

L    CXSAAS  BErOKB  TBB  MONASCHT 

1.  The  Coming  of  the  Semites 

5.  The  CanUDites 

a.  The  larsellte  Confederacy 
4.  Migr&tioa  Into  Canaaa 

6.  The  Bond  of  Union 

6.  Early  Rulers 

7.  The  Judges 

8.  Hereditary  VOim 
U.  The  First  Thbki  KiHoa 

1.  The  Beojunlte  King 

2.  Rachel  and  Leah  TnbBi 
8.  The  Dlsntptlon 
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XIL  Taa  Dvai.  HoMAitrHT 

1.  War  between  Two  Kingdoms 
a.  Flnt  Reftnrn  of  Religion 
8.  Two  Kingdoms  at  Peace 

4.  Two  Kingdom*  Contrasted 

5.  Revolution  in  the  iTortbom  Kingdom 

6.  Effect  on  tStB  Souttaem  Klradom 

7.  Davktle  Honae  at  Lowen  Ebb 

8.  Begins  to  Reoover 

9.  Berlviog  Fortunes 

10.  Monar^y  SOU  Elective 

11.  Oovemment  by  Regents 
18.  Period  of  Great  I^o^terl^ 
18.  Biaa  of  PrfMUy  Casta 

14.  Advent  of  AMyrla 

15.  Judah  a  Protectorate 

18.  CosmopollCan  Tendendei 
IT.   Pebiod  of  Declinb 

1.  Judah  Independent 

3.  Reform  of  Religion 
8.  Egypt  and  Judah 

4.  Trafllc  In  Horses 

6.  Reaction  under  Manasseh 

6.  Triumph  of  Reform  Party 

7.  Babylonia  and  Judah 

8.  End  of  Assyrian  Empire 
0.  After  Scythian  lovaaton 

10.  Judah  Again  Dependent 

11.  Prophets  Lose  Influence 

12.  The  Deportations 

13.  Summary 

/.  Canaan  b»for*  tk*  MonarcKy. — Some  4.000  yean 
BC  the  land  on  either  tide  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
was  peopled  by  a  race  who,  to  whatever 
stock  they  belonged,  were  not  Semites. 
It  was  not  tutu  about  the  year  2500  BC 
that  the  tide  of  Bern  Immigration  began 
to  flow  from  North  AraMa  into  t^e  coun- 
triea  watered  by  the  Jordan  and  tbe 
Euphrates.  One  of  the  first  waves  tn 
this  human  tide  consisted  <rf  tbe  Phoenl- 
clanswhoBettledlntheN.W.,onttae  naahore;  tiieywere 
closely  followed  by  other  Can.  tribes  who  ooenpied  the 
oountty  which  long  bore  their  name. 

The  Canaanltfls  are  known  to  m  cUeOy  bom  the 
famous  lecten  found  at  Tell  Aniaroa  In  Egypt  wblcdi 
describe  the  political  state  of  toe  country 
9.  The        during  tiw  years   1415-1360  BO— the 
TLJ^lZM^m  of  tbe  relgni  of  AmeDOphla  III  and 

Usmnim  Iv,  Caoaan  was  at  this  time  sUppInc  out 
ol  the  hands  of  Egypt.  The  native  pHoces 
were  la  revolt:  tribute  was  wltnhMd;  andbnfefewBnii 
garrisons  rsmalned.  Meantime  a  fresh  tide  of  tnvaoon 
was  hurling  Its  waves  against  the  eastern  frontiers  of  tbe 
land.  The  newcomn  were,  like  Uidr  predecessors.  Sem 
Bedawin  from  the  Syrian  desert.  Among  them  the  Am 
Tab  name  the  Chablrf,  who  are,  no  doubt,  the  people 
known  to  us  as  the  Hebrews. 

The  Hebrews  are  so  named  by  those  of  other  nation- 
ality after  (me  of  their  remoter  ancestors  (Oen  10  24), 
or  because  they  had  come  from  beyond 
8.  The  CI&Aer)  the  Jordan  or  the  Euphrates.  Of 

TsMollte  themselves  tbey  spoke  coUectlvfdy  as 
Israel.  Israel  was  a  name  assumed  by 
t^Onieaeracy  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  nation  whoae 
real  name  was  Jacob.  Similarly  tbe 
Arabian  prophet  belonged  to  the  tribe  called  from  its 
ancestor  ^oraish.  whose  name  was  Flhr.  The  people  of 
Israel  were  a  complex  of  some  12  or  18  tribes.  These 
12  tribes  were  divided  Into  two  main  sections,  one  aec- 
Uon  tracing  Its  descent  from  Leah,  one  ttf  Jacob's  wives, 
and  the  other  section  tradng  Ite  descent  from  Rachel,  his 
other  wife.  Tbe  names  of  the  tribes  which  dalmed  t» 
be  descended  from  Leah  were  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi, 
Judah,  Issachar.  Zebulun,  and,  indirectly.  Gad  ana 
Asher :  those  which  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Rachel 
were  Joseph,  which  was  divided  Into  two  clans;  Eph- 
raim and  Manasseh,  Benjamin,  and.  Indirectly,  Dan 
and  Naphtall.  The  rivalry  between  these  two  great 
divisions  runs  all  through  the  national  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  only  brought  to  an  end  by  the  annihi- 
lation of  one  of  the  opposing  factions  (Isa  11  13).  But 
not  only  was  the  Inraelltlsh  nation  a  comblnaUon  of 
many  clans:  It  was  united  also  to  other  tribes  wUcb 
could  not  dalm  descent  from  Israel  or  Jacob.  Such 
tribes  were  the  Kenltes  and  the  Calebltes.  Toward 
such  the  pure  Israelite  tribes  formed  a  sort  of  aristocracy, 
very  much  as,  to  change  the  parallel,  the  tribe  of  ^oralsh 
did  among  the  Arabs.  It  was  rarely  that  a  commandw 
was  appointed  from  the  allied  tribes,  at  least  In  the  ear. 
Her  years  of  the  national  life. 

We  And  exactly  the  same  state  of  things  obtaining  tn 
the  history  of  the  Arabian  conquests.  AlTthroughtbat 
history  there  runs  the  rivaliy  between  the 
South  Arabian  tribes  descended  from 
ffahttn   (the  Heb  JokUn,   Oen  10  25, 
etc)  and  the  northern  or  Ishmaellte  tribes 
of  Moclar.    It  Is  often  stated  that  the 
or  contains  two  separate  and  irrecon- 
cilable aooounta  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Is- 
raelites.  AcccHdlng  to  the  Book  of  Josh.  It  Is  said  tbe 
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InTukm  was  a  movement  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel 
under  the  leadership  of  Joshua;  accordms  to  the  Book 
of  Jgs,  It  coDsisted  of  a  aeries  of  expediuoni  made  by 
Individual  tribes  each  on  lis  own  account  (Jgs  1  2.10, 
etc).  But  again.  In  the  blstoir  of  the  Arabs  we  find 
predsety  the  same  apparent  ducrepaDcy.  For  Persia, 
Byila  and  Egypt  were  conquered  by  toe  Arabs  as  ft  whole; 
but  at  the  same  time  no  tribe  lost  fts  indlvlduallfrr;  each 
tribe  made  expeditions  on  its  own  account,  and  turned 
Its  arms  against  rival  tribes  even  In  the  enemr's  country. 
On  the  oonOnes  of  China  In  the  E.  and  In  Sii^  on  the 
W..  the  arms  of  the  Yemen's  tribes  mn  employed  In 
the  idestruetloa  of  those  of  Mo^  m  fleroaly  as  ever 
they  had  been  wltbtai  Arabia  itoelf. 

The  bond  which  milted  the  Israelite  tribes,  as  wall  as 
those  of  l^ayln  (the  eponym  of  the  Kenites)  and  Caleb, 
was  that  of  the  common  wwship  of  Jeh. 
As  Mohammed  united  all  the  tribes  of 
Arabia  Into  one  whole  by  the  doctrine  of 
monotheism,  so  did  Moses  the  Israelite 
tribes  by  giving  them  a  common  object 
of  worship.  And  the  sberUs  or  descend- 
ants of  'AH  today  occupy  a  position  very  like  what  tbe 
Levites  and  the  descenaants  of  Aaron  must  have  main- 
tained In  Israel.  In  ordw  to  keep  the  Israelite  nation 
pure.  Intwmarrlage  with  the  InhaMtants  of  the  Invaded 
country  was  fortddden,  though  the  prohltdUon  was  not 
observed  (Jgs  8  Sf)<  Bo  too,  the  Arab  women  were 
not  permitted  to  marry  non-Arabs  during  the  first  years 
of  conquest. 

It  Is  customary  to  date  the  beginning  of  monan^  In 
Israel  from  Saul  the  son  of  Klsh,  but  In  point  of  fact 

many  eariy  leaders  were  khuti  In  fact  If 
Serlv  >K>t  In  name.  Mosee  and  Jownta  may  be 
n_t~. '  compared  with  Mohammed  and  his  caliph 
Xnien  (property  khaUfa)  or  "successor,"  Abu 

Bekr.  Their  word  was  law;  they  reigned 
nipreme  over  a  united  nation.  McReoyer,  the  word 
"nng"  (maMA)  often  means,  both  In  Heb  and  Arab.. 
noimng  more  than  govNnorM  a  town,  or  local  rerident. 
There  wms  more  than  one  "king"  of  Mldlan  (Jos  8  12). 
Balak  seems  to  have  been  only  o  Kins  of  Moab(Nu  U  4), 
Before  the  monarchy  proper,  the  people  of  urael 
formed.  In  theory,  a  theocracy,  as  did  also  the  Arabs  under 

the  caliplu.  In  reality  they  were  ruled 
7  Thn  by  temporary  kings  called  Judges  _(«A»- 

tI  phit.    the    Carthaginian    avfyt).  Their 

judges        office  was  not  hereditary,  thouxh  there 

were  exceptions  (cf  Jgs  9).  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  government  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  of 
Israel  was  practically  an  elective  monarchy,  so  rarely 
were  there  more  than  two  of  the  same  dynasty.  The 
Judge  again  was  usually  appointed  in  order  to  meet  some 
special  crises,  and  the  theoreUcallv  Ideal  state  of  things 
was  one  in  which  there  was  no  visible  head  of  the  state — 
a  republic  without  a  president.  These  Intervals,  how- 
ever, ^ways  ended  in  disaster,  and  the  appointment  of 
another  Judge.  The  first  king  also  was  elected  to  cope 
with  a  specially  serious  crlsu.  The  main  distinction 
between  Judge  and  king  was  that  the  former,  less  than 
tlie  latter,  obscured  the  fact  of  the  true  King,  upon  the 
recognition  of  whom  alone  the  continued  existence  of  the 
nation  depwded.  The  rulers  then  became  the  "elders" 
or  sbelkhBot  the  tribes,  and  as  these  did  not  act  In  unison, 
the  nation  lost  Its  solidarity  and  became  an  easy  prey  to 
any  invader. 

During  the  period  of  the  Judges  a  new  factor  entered 
Into  Uie  disturbed  politics  of  Canaan.    This  was  an 

invader  who  came  not  from  the  eastern 
ft  VtiMAi-  and  southern  deserts,  but  from  the  weet- 
o.  nereai  ^  ^  Driven  out  of  Crete  by  invaders 
tary  Jungs    from  the  mainland,  the  last  remnants  of 

the  race  of  Minos  found  refuge  on  the 
Bhorw  of  the  country  which  ever  after  took  nom  them 
the  name  It  still  bears — Philiittn  or  Paleetlne.  At  the 
same  time  the  Ammonites  and  Mldfanltee  were  pressing 
into  the  country  from  the  E.  (1  S  11).  Caught  between 
these  two  opposing  forces,  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  It  was  felt  that  the  temporary 
sovereignty  of  Uie  Judge  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  sit- 
uation. The  supreme  authority  must  be  permanent. 
It  was  thus  the  monarchy  was  founded.  Three  motives 
u«  given  by  tradition  as  leading  up  to  this  step.  The 
pretext  alleged  by  the  elders  or  shelKhs  is  the  worthless- 
ness  and  Incapadty  of  Samuel's  sons,  who  he  Intended 
should  succeed  him  (1  8  8).  The  Immediate  cause 
was  the  double  pressure  from  the  Fhflla  (18  9  16)  and 
the  Ammonite  Idng  (18  12).  The  real  reason  was  that 
the  systwn  of  government  by  elective  kings  or  Judges 
had  Moved  a  failure  and  bad  completely  broken  down. 
Tlie  Umea  called  for  «  hereditary  monarohy. 

//.  Thm  Firmt  TKree  iCinngs. — ^The  most  warlike 
of  the  clans  of  Israel  ediortljr  before  this  had  been 
that  of  Benjamin — one  of  the  Rachel 
tribes.   The  national  sanctuary,  with 
the  ark  and  the  grandson  of  Aaron  as 

Sriest,  was  at  Bethel  in  their  territory, 
loreover,   they  had  defeated  the 
oombined  foreea  of  the  other  tribes  in  two  pitched 


1.  The 
Benjftittita 


batUes.  Tbey  had  at  last  been  defeated  and  almost 
eztemunated,  but  they  had  recovered  much  of  their 
Btra^|th  Mid  presUge  (Jgs  SO;  1  S  4  12).  From 
this  tribe  thefint  king  was  diosea  (see  Baw).  He, 
however,  proved  unequ^  to  hus  task.  ^  After  some 
years  spent  in  war  with  the  I^iilis  and  in  repressing 
mij^posed  disloyalty  at  home,  he  was  defeated  and 

Meanfime,  one  <^  the  lees-known  clans  was 
coming  to  the  front.  The  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
J.  lay  m  ihe  8,  After  its  occupation  (cf  Jgs  1  2.3), 
the  trtt>e  of  J.  iqipears  to  have  settled  down  to  the 
care  of  its  Socks  and  herds.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  ^e  8on^  of  Deborah.  None  of  the  judges  be- 
longed to  it,  unless  Ibzan,  who  seems  to  have 
been  of  little  account  (Jgs  13  8  f).  Under  the 
leadership  of  David  (q.v.l,  this  tribe  now  came 
to  the  front,  and  proved  in  the  end  to  be 
endowed  with  by  far  the  greateat  vitality  of  all 
the  tribes.   It  outlived  them  all,  and  survives  to 

The  Rachel  tribes,  led  by  Benjamin  and  Ephnum 
(2  8  3,  S),  resisted  for  some  time  the  hegemony 

of  J.,  but  were  obliged  in  the  end  to 
2.  Rachel  submit.  Under  David  Israel  became 
and  Leah  again  a  united  whole.  By  making 
Tribes        Jerus  his  capital  on  the  borders  of  J. 

and  Benjamm,  he  did  much  to  insure 
the  continuance  of  this  union  (cf  1  Ch  9  3).  The 
union,  lunraver,  was  only  on  the  surface.  By  play- 
ing off  the  Ra(Uid  tr^>es,  Benjamin  and  Ephraim, 
against  the  rest,  Absalom  was  able  to  bring  the 
whole  structure  to  the  ground  (2  8  16  ff),  the  tribe 
to  which  Saul  belonged  being  esp.  disloyal  (2  8 
16  6fS).  Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  smoldering  enmity  between  the  two  houses 
burst  out  into  flame  (2  S  SO).  As  soon  as  the 
stroi^  hand  of  David  was  removed,  disaffection 
showra  itself  in  several  Quarters  (1  K  11  14  ff), 
and  eep.  the  aspiration  oi  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
after  independence  was  fomented  by  the  prophets 
(11  26  ff).  Egypt  afforded  a  oonveniait  asylum 
for  the  disaffected  until  opportunity  should  npen. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Solomon  was  succeeded  by  Rehoboam,  who  found 
it  politic  to  hold  a  coronation  ceremony  at  Shechem 

as  well,  presumably,  as  at  Jerus. 
8.  The  Dis-  The  malcontents  found  tiiemselves 
n^tioa       strong  enough  to  dictate  terms.  These 

Rehoboam  rejected,  and  the  northern 
tribes  at  once  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
dynasty  of  David.  The  disruption  thus  created 
in  the  Israelite  nation  was  never  again  healed.  The 
secession  was  like  that  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  from 
the  'AbbAsid  caliphs.  Henceforth  "Israel,"  except 
in  the  Chronicler,  denotes  the  Northmi  Kingdom 
only.  Li  tiiat  writer,  who  does  not  recognise  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  means  Judah.  It  is 
usual  at  the  present  day  to  recognize  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom  the  tme  Israelite  lungdcun.  Certainly 
in  point  of  extent  of  territory  and  in  resources  it 
was  far  the  greater  of  the  two.  But  as  regards 
intellectual  power  and  influence,  even  down  to  the 
present  day,  not  to  mention  continuity  of  dynasty, 
the  smaller  kingdom  is  by  far  the  more  important. 
It  is,  therefore,  treated  here  aa  the  ^e  representBr 
tive  of  the  nation.  Lying,  as  it  did,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Jerus,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  could 
hardly  do  otherwise  than  throw  in  its  lot  with  that 
of  J.  Bethel,  which  became  one  of  the  religious 
capitals  of  the  Northern  Kingdom^  although  nomi- 
nally within  their  territoiy,  in  fact  belonged  to 
Eplu-aim  (Jgs  1  22  ff).  With  this  union  of  op- 
{losing  interests  may  be  compared  that  of  the  *AliaB 
and  'Abb&sidB,  both  belonging  to  the  house  of  Mo- 
hammed and  both  aspirants  to  the  caUphate, 
against  the  house  of  Umeiya. 
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///.  Thm  Dmd  Monarchy. — ^Reboboam  made  no 
decisive  attonpt  to  bring  back  the  recalcifnuit  tribes 

to  their  allegiance  (1  K  12  21  ff), 
1.  War  though  the  two  coimtries  made  raids, 
betwera  one  upon  the  other  (14  30).  For  his 
Two  King'  own  security  he  built  numeroua  for- 
doms  toesses;^  the  remains  of  some  of  which 

have,  it  IB  probable,  been  recovered 
within  recent  years  (2  Co  11  Sff).  These  excited 
the  suspicion  of  Shishak  of  Egypt,  who  invaded 
the  country  and  reduced  it  to  vassalage  (1  K  14 
25  ff).  Under  Rehoboam's  son  Abijah,  actual  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  kingdoms  (15  6  as  cor- 
rected in  ver  7;  2  Ch  18).  The  war  was  con- 
tinued during  the  long  reign  of  his  son  Asa,  whose 
opponent^  Baasba,  built  a  fort  some  6  miles  N. 
m  Jerus  in  order  to  out 'off  that  city  from  com- 
munication with  the  N.  Asa  confessed  his  weak- 
ness by  appealing  for  help  to  Ben-hadad  of  Damas- 
cus. The  end  justified  the  means.  The  fort  was 
demolished. 

The  reign  of  Asa  is  also  remarkable  for  the  first 
of  those  reformations  of  worship  which  recur  at 

intervals  throughout  the  history  of  the 
S.  First  Southern  Kingdom.  The  biefa  places 
R^onn  of  were  not  yet  Jbowever,  oonsidered  ille- 
Rellgion      gitimate  (1  K  15  14;  but  cf  2  Ch 

14  5).  He  also,  like  his  grandfather, 
was  a  builder  of  castles,  and  with  a  similar,  though 
more  fortunate,  result  (2  Ch  14  6.9  ff).  Asa's  old 
age  and  illness  helped  to  brine  to  the  rival  kingdoms 
a  peace  which  lasted  beyond  his  own  reign  (1  K 
15  23). 

An  effect  of  this  peace  is  seen  in  the  expanding 
fneign  trade  of  the  county  under  his  successor 

Jehoshaphat.  He  rebuilt  the  navy  as 
S*  Two  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  but  a  storm 
Kingdoms  ruined  the  enterprise  (,1  K  22  48  f). 
at  Peace     During  this  reign  the  two  kingdoms 

came  nearer  bemg  united  than  they 
had  done  since  the  disruption.^  Thiswas  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  Northern  Kingdom  having  been 
greatly  weakened  by  the  wars  with  Syria  and 
Aagyna,  and  having  given  up  the  idea  of  annexing 
the  snails  country.  Moreover,  Jehoshaphat  had 
married  his  son  Joram  (Jehoram)  to  Ahab's  daughter 
Athaliah.  From  a  religious  pomt  of  view,  the  two 
states  reacted  upon  one  another.  Jehoram  of  Israel 
inaugurated  a  reformation  of  worship  in  the  North- 
em  Kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  J.  was 
brought  into  line  with  the  practice  of  the  sister 
kingdom  (2  K  8  18).  The  peace,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  did  much  to  stroiKthen  both  countries, 
and  enabled  them  to  render  mutual  assistance 
against  the  common  foe. 

Up  to  the  death  of  Jehoram  of  laradl,  whldh  symdiro- 
nlzed  with  that  of  Joram  and  Ahaalah  of  J..  6  kinks  had 
releoed  In  J.  Of  thne  the  first  4  died  in 
their  beds  and  were  burled  In  their  own 
mauiolBum.  During  the  aame  period  of 
about  SO  yean  there  were  in  Israel  9  kings 
dMded  into  4  dynaatlea.  The  secoDd 
Ung  of  the  1st  Dynuty  was  Immedl&tel  r 
•SRMBlnated  and  the  entire  family  annihi- 
lated. Predsebr  tiie  same  fate  overtook  the  Ild  Dy- 
nasty. Then  roDowed  a  dvll  war  In  which  two  pre- 
tenders were  killed,  one  perishliw  by  his  own  hand.  The 
Illd  Dynuty  lasted  longer  than  the  first  two  and 
counted  4  kliuEB.  Of  these  one  was  defeated  and  killed 
In  battle  and  another  assassinated.  The  fate  of  the 
Idnss  of  Israel  Is  very  like  that  of  the  middle  and  later 
'Abbtaid  cahphs.  The  murder  of  hia  brothen  by  the 
Judaean  Jehomm,  a  proceeding  once  regular  with  the 
■oltans  of  Turkey,  must  also  be  put  down  to  Vina  Infiuenoe 
of  his  Israelite  wife. 

It  was  obvious  that  a  crisis  was  impending. 
Edom  and  Libnah  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance, 
and  the  Philis  had  attacked  and  plundraed  Jerus, 
even  the  king's  sons  being  taken  prisoners,  with  the 
exception  of  the  youngest  (2  Ch  21  16).  More- 
ov^,  the  two  kingdoms  had  become  so  doeely 


4.  Two 

Kingdoms 

Contrasted 


united,  not  only  by  intermarriage,  but  also  in 
religion  and  politics,  that  they  must  stand  and  fall 
together.    The  hurricane  which  swept 

5.  Revolu-  away  the  northern  dynasty  also  carried 
tion  in  the  off  the  members  of  the  southern  royal 
Northern  house  more  nearly  connected  with 
Kingdom  Ahab,  and  the  fury  of  the  queen- 
mother  Athaliah  made  the  deatructbn 

complete  (2  K  11  1). 

For  6  years  the  daughter  of  Ahab  hdd  sw^  in 
Jerus.   The  only  woman  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
David  was  a  daughter  of  the  hated 

6.  Effect  Ahab.  In  her  imiqueness,  she  thus 
on  the  holds  a  place  similar  to  that  of  Sheja 
Soutiiem  ed-Durr  among  the  Memlllk  sultans 
Kingdom     of  Egypt.   The  character  of  her  reien 

is  not  described^  but  it  can  easily  be 
imagined.  She  came  to  her  meritable  end  6  years 
later. 

Successive  massacres  bad  reduced  the  desoend- 
anta  of  David  until  only  one  representative  was  left. 

Jehoram,  the  last  king  but  one,  had 

7.  Davidic  murdered  all  his  brotners  (2  Ch  ai 
House  at  4);  the  Arab  marauders  had  killed 
Lowest  Ebb  bis  sons  except  the  youngest  (22  1; 

cf  21  17)-  The  yoimgest,  Ahaziah, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  was,  with  42  of  his 
"brethren."  executed  by  Jehu  (2  K  10  14).  Fi- 
nally/ Athaliah  "dratroyed  all  the  seed  royal." 
The  mter^a  with  the  NortJiem  Kingdom  had 
brought  the  Davidic  dynasty  to  the  brink  of 
extinction. 

But  just  as  *Abd  er-Ral^m&n  escaped  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  Umeiyads  to  found  a  new  dynasty 
in  Spain,  so  the  Davidic  dynasty  made 

8.  B^jns  a  frmi  start  under  Joash.  The  church 
to  Recover  had  saved  the  state,  and  naturally  the 

years  that  followed  were  years  in 
which  the  religious  factor  bulked  large.  The 
temple  of  Baal  which  Athaliah  had  built  and  sup* 
ported  was  wrecked,  the  idols  broken,  and  the 
priest  killed.  A  fund  was  inaugurated  for  the  repur 
of  the  national  temple.  The  reli^ous  enthusiasm, 
however,  quickly  cooled.  The  priests  were  found 
to  be  diverting  the  fund  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temple  to  their  own  uses.  A  precisely  similar 
diversion  of  public  fimda  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  l^awtytn  mosque  in  Fei  under  the 
Almoravida  in  the  12th  cent.  The  reign  which 
had  begun  with  so  much  promise  aided  in  clouds 
and  darkness  (2  E  IS  l/ff;  2  Ch  24  17  ff;  Mt 
23  35),  and  Joash  was  the  first  of  ^e  Judaean 
kings  to  be  aasassmated  1^  his  own  people  (2  E 
IS  20f). 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  a  new  king  ascended 
the  throne  of  Syria,  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  about 
the  same  time.  The  death  of  Haiad. 

9.  Renving  and  accession  iA  Ben-Jiadad  III  lea 
Fortunes     to  a  revival  in  the  fortunes  of  both  of 

the  Israelite  kingdoms.  The  act  of 
clemency  with  which  Amaziah  commenced  his 
reign  (2  E  14  5.6;  Dt  34  16)  presents  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  moral  code  which  had  come  to  pre- 
vail in  the  sister  kingdom;  and  the  stonr  of  his 
hiriM  mercenaries  from  the  Ephraimite  kingdom 
(2  Ch  S6  5-10)  sheds  a  curious  light  on  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  and  even  on 
those  times  generally.  It  is  still  more  curious  to 
find  him,  some  time  alter,  sending,  without  provoca- 
tion, a  challenge  to  Jehoash;  and  the  capture  and 
release  of  Amaziah  evinces  some  rudimentary  ideas 
of  chivalry  (2  E  14  8  ff).  The  chief  evrat  of  the 
reign  was  the  reconquest  <A  Edom  and  taking  of 
Petra  (2  E  14  7). 

The  principle  of  the  election  of  kings  by  Uie  people 
was  in  force  in  Judah,  althou^  it  seemed  to  be  in 
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abf^jranoe  since  the  people  were  oontent  to  limit 
their  choioe  to  the  Davidic  line.  But  it  was 
exercised   when   occasion  required. 

10.  Mon-  Joash  had  been  chosen  by  the  popu- 
utibj  StUl  laoe,  and  it  was  th^  who,  when  the 
Btomn      pubuc  discontent  culminated  in  the 

assassination  of  Amaziah,  chose  his 
16|;year«ld  son  Uzzioh  (or  Azariah)  to  succeed  him. 

The  minority  <d  the  king  involved  something 
equiraknt  to  a  regency.  Aa  Jehoiada  at  first 

carried  on  toe  govemmoit  for  Joash, 

11.  OoTflfn- 80  Uzsiah  was  at  first  under  the  tutelwe 
meot  hf  of  Zeehariah  (2  CSi  M  S),  and  tSe 
R^ents      latter  part  of  nis  re^  was  covered 

by  the  regency  of  his  son  Jotham. 
It  is  obvious  that  with  tne  unstable  dynasties  of  the 
north,  such  Kovenunent  by  deputy  would  have  been 
impractic(U>ie. 

The  reign  <^  Uuiah  (2  Ck  88)  was  one  of  the 
most  glonous  in  the  annals     the  Judaean  king- 
dom. The  Philifi  and  southern  Arabs, 

12.  Period  «4io  had  been  eo  powerful  in  the 
ot  Great  reign  of  Jehoram,  were  subdued,  and 
Kro^eri^    other  Bedawtn  were  held  in  check. 

The  frontiers  were  strengthened  with 
numerous  castles.  Now  that  Edom  was  again 
annexed}  the  Red  Sea  trade  was  resumed.  Imga^ 
tion  waa  att^ded  to,  and  the  agricultural  resources 
(tf  the  country  were  devdoped.  Uzziah  also  estab- 
lisfaed  a  standing  army,  properly  equipped  and 
tnuned.  Artillery,  in  toe  shape  of  catapults  and 
other  si^e  engines,  was  manufactured.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  in  this  reign  we  have  advanced  far  be- 
yond the  earlier  and  ruder  times. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  reigns,  we  notice  also 
how  the  priests  are  becoming  a  distinct  and  power- 
ful caste.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were 
U.  Rise  OE  no  more  than  the  domestic  chaplains 
Priesttj  of  David,  lliekings  might  at  pleasure 
Caate         discharge  the  functions  of  the  priest. 

But  the  all-powerful  position  of  Je- 
hoiada seems  to  have  given  the  order  new  life;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  tne  reigo  of  Uzziah,  king  and 
priest  come  into  conflict,  and  the  king  comes  off 
second-best  (2  Ch  36  16  ff)- 

Uzziah  is  the  first  king  of  J.  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
AflQT  annals.  He  was  fighting  against  "Pul"  in 
the  years  742-740.   The  advent  of  the 

14.  Advent  great  eastern  power  upon  the  scene  of 
(rf  Assyria    Judaean  politics  could  end  but  in  one 

way — as  it  was  soon  to  do  with  Israel 
also._  The  reign  of  Jotham  may  be  passed  over  as 
it  coincided  almost  entirely  with  that  of  his  father. 
But  in  the  followinfc  reign  we  find  J.  alreadypaying 
tribute  to  Assyria  in  the  year  of  the  faU  of  Damas- 
cus and  the  conquest  of  the  East-Jordan  land,  the 
year  734. 

During  the  regency  of  Jotham,  the  effeminacy 
and  luxury  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  had  already 
b^^  to  infect  the  Southern  (Mic  1  9; 

15.  Jndah  a  6  16),  and  under  the  irresolute  Ahaz 
Fratectonte  the  declension  went  on  rapidly.  This 

rapprochement  in  morals  and  customs 
did  not  prevent  Israel  und^  Pekab  joining  with 
Rezin  <h  Syria  against  J.,  with  no  less  an  object 
than  to  subvert  the  dynasty  by  placing  an  Ara- 
maean on  the  throne  (Isa  7  6^.  What  the  result 
might  have  been,  had  not  Isaiah  taken  the  reins 
out  of  Ahaz'  hands,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  As  it 
was,  J.  felt  the  strain  of  the  conflict  for  many  a  year. 
The  country  was  invaded  from  other  points,  and 
many  towns  were  lost,  some  of  which  were  never 
recovered  (2  Ch  3ft  17  ff)*  In  despair  Ahaz  placed 
himself  and  his  oountry  under  the  protection  of 
Assyria  (2  K  16  7ff). 

It  was  a  part  of  the  ooranopolitan  tendencies  of 
the  time  that  the  worship  becsme  tarnished  with 


forewQ  innovafionB  Q  K  16  K)).  The  tonple  for 
the  fiiBt  time  in  its  history  was  dosed  (2  Ch  38  24). 

Altars  of  Baal  were  set  up  in  all  the 
16.  ComuH  open  apaeee  of  Jems,  each  representing 
M^ltan  some  urban  god  (Jer  11  13).  About 
TeadoidM  the  closing  of  the  temple  Isaiah  would 

not  be  greatly  concerned.  Perhaps  it 
was  his  suKcstion  (cf  Isa  1).  ^  The  priests  who 
were  supreme  in  the  preceding  reigns  had  lost  their 
influence;  their  place  had  Deem  taken  by  the 
prophets.  The  httroduction  of  Baalism,  howeveri 
was  no  doubt  due  to  Ahas  alone. 

IV,  Pmriod  of  Zltodbic.— The  following  rdgft— 
that  of  Hezekiah — was,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the 

disappearance  of  the  Northern  Kine- 
1.  Tudah  dom,  a  period  of  reformation.  Isuan 
Inoe-  is  now  supreme,  and  the  history  of  the 

pendent      times  wilt  be  found  in  his  biography. 

It  must  have  been  with  a  si^  of  relief 
that  Hezddah  saw  the  Nortfaon  Emgdom  dis- 
appear forever  from  the  ecene.  The  relations  of 
the  two  countries  had  been  too  uniformly  hostile 
to  make  that  event  anything  but  an  omen  for  good. 
It  was  no  doubt  due  to  Isaian  that  Hezekiah  sought 
to  recover  the  old  independence  of  his  (x>un^. 
Their  patriotism  went  near  to  be  their  own  undoing. 
Sennacherib  invaded  Pal,  and  Hezekiah  found  him- 
self shorn  of  everything  that  was  outside  the  w^Is 
of  Jems.  Isfuah's  patriotism  rose  to  the  cM»anon; 
the  invadii^  armies  melted  away  as  by  a  miracle; 
J.  was  once  more  free  (2  K  18  ISfQ. 

A  curious  result  of  Sennacherib  s  invasion  waa 
the  di8^)pearance  of  the  hi^  places — local  shrines 

where  Levitical  priests  officiated  in 
3.  Refram  opposition  to  those  of  the  temple, 
of  Religion  when  the  Judaean  territories  were 

limited  to  the  city,  these  <A  necesnty 
vanished,  and,  when  the  siege  waa  over,  they  were 
not  restored.  They  were  henceforward  regarded 
as  illegal.  It  is  generally  held  by  scholars  that 
this  reform  occurred  lat^  under  Josi^i.  on  the 
discovery  of  the  "Book  of  the  Law"  b^  ffilkiah  in 
the  temple  (2  K  33  8),  and  that  this  book  was 
Dt.  The  high  places,  however,  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  taw  book  of  Dt.  The  reform  was  probably  the 
work  of  Isaiah,  and  due  to  considerations  *A  morals. 

Tbib  Judaeans  had  always  had  a  friendly  feeling 
toward  Egypt.   When  the  great  eastern  power 

oecame  threatemng,  it  was  to 
8.  they  turned  for  safety.   Recent  exc&* 

and  Jnuh  vation  has  shown  that  the  influence  of 

Egypt  upon  the  life  and  manners  of 
Pal  was  very  great,  and  that  that  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  waa  comparatively  slight,  and  generally 
conmied  to  the  N.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  a 
powerful  party  proposed  an  aUiance  with  £^E^t 
with  the  view  of  check-mating  the  deugns  of  Assyria 
(2  K  17  4;  Isa  80  2.3;  31  1).  Hezekiah foUowed 
Isaiah's  advice  in  rejecting  all  alliances. 

The  commercial  and  other  ties  which  liound  Pol  to 
Egypt  were  much  stronger  than  those  between  Pal  and 

the  East.  One  of  the  most  considerable 
A.  'baffle  these  was  the  trade  hi  horses.  This 

I   -a  traffic  had  been  becun  by  Solomon  (1  K 

in  Horses     iq  28 f).    The  <AioT  seat  of  the  trade  In 

Pal  was  Lachlah  (Mlc  1  13).  In  their 
nomadic  state  the  Israelites  had  used  camels  and  donkeys, 
and  the  use  of  the  horae  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  the  prophets  (Dt  17  10:  Zee  9  10).  When  the 
horae  la  spoken  ot  Id  the  OT,  It  Is  as  the  chief  weapon  of 
the  eoeanlea  of  ttie  nation  (Ez  16  1;  Jgs  6  22,  etc). 

On  the  death  <rf  Hezekiah,  the  uaUon  reverted 
to  the  culture  and  manners  of  the  time  of  Ahai  and 
even  went  farther  than  he  in  corrupt 
S.  Reaction  practices.  Esp.  at  this  time  human 
under  sacrifice  became  common  in  Israel  (Mic 
Manasseh  6  7).  The  influence  for  good  of  the 
prophets  had  gone  (2  K  31).  There 
is  a  curious  story  in  2  Ch  83  11  f  that  Manasseh 
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was  takrai  captive  by  the  Assyriaos.  and,  after 
spending  some  time  in  captivity  in  Bab;^on,  re- 
formed and  was  restored  to  hia  throne.  His  son, 
however,  undid  these  reforms,  and  pubUc  discon- 
tent grew  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  aasassinated 
(2  K21  19 £f). 

Once  more  the  tide  turned  in  the  direction  of 
reform,  and  on  this  occasion  it  rose  higher  than  ever 
before.   The  reformation  under  Josiah 

6.  Tldtunph  was  never  again  whc^  undone.  The 
of  Reform  enthOsiasm  of  the  iconoclasts  carried 
Party  them  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Judah 

(2  Oh  3i  6),  for  on  this  occasion  they 
were  backed  up  by  the  newly  found  "Book  of  the 
Law."  All  boded  well  for  a  prosperous  reign,  but 
unforeseen  disasters  came  from  without.  The 
Scythian  invasion  swept  over  Southwestern  Asia 
(Jer  1  14:^10;  6  1,  etc).  The  storm  passed,  and 
hope  rose  higher  than  before,  for  me  power  of 
Assyria  had  been  shattered  forever. 

Already  in  722,  whoi  Sargon  seised  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  ShalmanesOT,  Babylonia  had  re- 
volted, and  crowned  Marduk-baJadan 

7.  Baby-  king  (Isa  89  1).  Hezekiah  received 
Ionia  and  a  deputation  from  Babylonia  (2  K 
Judah         20  12  £Q)  no  doubt  in  the  hope  of 

freeing  himself  from  the  Assyr  danger 
by  such  an  alliance.  The  revolt  of  Merodach- 
baladan  was  maintained  for  12  years;  then  it  was 
suppressed.  There  was,  however,  a  second  revolt 
of  Babylonia  on  the  accession  of  Sennacherib,  Sar- 
gon's  son,  in  705,  which  went  on  till  691.  and  the 
events  referred  to  in  2  K  20  may  liave  happened 
at  this  time,  for  Hezekiah's  reign  seems  to  have 
ended  prosperously. 

Sennacherib  was  assassinated  in  681  (Isa  37  38) 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esar-haddon,  who 
rebuilt  Babylon,  razed  to  the  ground 
6.  End  of  by  his  fatl^,  and  under  whom  the 
Ass^lan  province  remidned  qiuet.  Li  674  hos- 
Bmpire  tilities  with  Egypt  broke  out,  and  that 
country  was  overrun,  and  Tibhakah 
Cq.v.)  was  expelled  in  670.  Two  years  later, 
however,  occurred  the  revolt  of  Egy^t  and  the 
death  of  Esar-haddon.  Assur-bani-pal  succeeded, 
and  Egypt  regained  her  independence  in  660.  The 
revolt  of  Babylonia,  the  incursion  of  the  Scythians 
(Jer  1  14  S)  and  the  death  of  Asswvbam-pal  fol- 
lowed. Two  more  kings  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Assyria,  and  then  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  com- 
bined Scyttiians  (Mandor)  and  Babylonians  (Herod. 
i.74;  Nah;  Zeph  2  13-15;  Hab  1  5f). 

The  Scythian  tempest  passed  quickly,  and  when 
it  was  over  the  Assyr  peril  was  no  more.  Pharaoh- 
necoh  seized  the  opportunity  to  avenge 

9.  After  the  injuries  of  his  country  by  the  inva- 
Seythian  non  of  the  erstwhile  Assyr  territ(wies. 
Ovation      Jonah,  pursuing  the  policy  of  alliimce 

with  Babylonia  inmigurated  by  Heze- 
kiah, endeavored  to  arrest  his  progress.  He  was 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded  at  Megiddo  (Zee 
12  11). 

By  the  foolhardy  action  of  Josiah,  J.  lost  its  inde- 
pendence.  The  people,  indeed,  elected  Jehoahaz 
(Shatlum)  king,  but  he  was  imme- 

10.  Judah  diately  deposed  and  carried  to  Egypt 
Again  De-  by  the  Pharaoh  (Jer  32  10  ff;  Ezk 
pendent       Id  3  f),  who   appointed  Jehoiakim 

(Eliakim)  as  vassal-king.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Pharaoh  at  Caroheimsh,  the  old 
Hittite  stronghold,  by  Nebuchadreszar,  Jehoia- 
kim submitted,  and  J.  became  a  depoidency  of 
Babylon.  There  must  have  been  some  return  of 
prosperity,  for  Jehoiakim  is  denounced  for  his 
luxury  and  extravagance  and  oppressive  taxation 
(Jer  22  13  ff),  but  the  country  was  raided  by  the 
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nraghbming  Bedawtn  (2  K  S4  2),  and  Jehoiakim 
came  to  an  untimely  end  (Jer  22  19). 

The  [ffophets  were  no  longer,  as  under  Hezekiah, 
alHiowerf  ul  in  the  state.   The  influence  of  Jeremiah 
was  no  doubt  ^reat,  but  the  majority 

11.  Prophets  was  against  faim.  His  program  was 
Lose  In-  both  unpopular  in  itself  and  it  «had 
fluenca        the  fatal  defect  of  being  diametrically 

opposed  to  that  of  buah,  the  pabiot- 
politiinan  Qf  such  there  be),  who  had  saved  the  state 
from  shipwreck.  Isaiah  had  preached  rdiuice 
upon  the  national  God  and  through  it  the  political 
independence  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  sad  duty 
of  Jeremiah  to  advise  the  surrender  of  the  national 
independence  to  the  newly  risen  power  of  Babylon. 
(Jer  21  4.0;  38  2,  etc).  Isaiah  had  held  that  the 
Holy  City  was  impregnable  (2  K  19  32) :  Jeremiah 
was  sure  that  it  would  be  taken  by  the  Chaldaeana 
(Jer  S2  24.43).  Events  proved  wat  each  {wophet 
was  right  for  the  tame  in  which  he  Uved. 

Jehoiakim  was  the  only  Judaean  king  who  was 
a  vassal  first  to  one  overlord  and  thea  to  another. 

J.  took  a  step  downward  in  his  reign. 

12.  The  It  was  under  him  also  that  the  fist 
Deporta-  deportation  of  the  Judaeans  occurred 
tiona  (E>nl  1  1-17).   He  was  succeeded  by 

his  son  Jehoiachin  who,  on  account  of 
a  rebellion  which  closed  the  reign  of  his  father,  was 
ere  long  deported,  along  with  the  best  of  the  nation 
(Jer  22  24  ff;  Ezk  19  5  ff).  A  3d  son  of  Josiah. 
Mattaniah,  was  set  on  the  throne  under  the  tide  m 
Zedekiah.  Against  the  advice  of  Jeremiah,  this, 
the  last  king  of  J.,  declared  himself  independent  of 
Babylon,  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  Egypt  under 
Fliaraoh  Hophra  (Apnea),  thus  breaking  his  oath 
of  fealty  (Ezk  17  15  ff).  On  the  advance  of  the 
Chaldaeana,  J.  was  deserted  by  her  allies,  the  Edom- 
ites  and  Philis  (see  Book  or  Ob),  and  soon  only 
Lachish  {Tea  d-Hety),  Azekah  (ptotiably  Tdl  Zaka- 

?u)  and  Jems  remained  in  the  hands  of  Zedddah. 
he  siep  of  the  city  lasted  two  years.  It  was  t^Een 
on  the  fatal  9th  of  Ab  in  the  year  686.  Zedekiah's 
family  was  put  to  the  sworcL  and  fae  himself  was 
taken  to  Babylon.  Egypt  shared  the  fate  of  J., 
with  whom  she  had  been  often  so  closely  connected, 
and  Hophra  was  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs- 

The  kingdom  of  J.  had  lasted  480  years,  counting 
from  its  conunencement,  exactly  twice  as  long  as 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  counting  m}m 
IS.  Sum-     the  disruption.   No  doubt  this  longer 
mary  existence  was  due  in  the  first  place  to 

the  religious  faith  of  the  people.  This 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  national  religion  not 
only  survived  the  extinction  of  the  nation,  but 
spread  far  beyond  its  original  territories  ana  has 
endured  down  to  the  present  da^.  But  there  were 
also  circumstances  which  conspired  to  foster  ^ 
growth  of  the  nation  in  its  earliest  and  most  critical 
period.  One  of  these  was  the  comparative  isola- 
tion and  remoteness  of  the  country.  Ndther  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  nor  that  of  Judah  is  for  a  moment 
to  be  compared  to  those  of  E^ypt  and  Assyria. 
Even  the  combined  kingdom  under  David  and  Sol- 
omon hardly  deserves  wat  comparison;  and  sepa- 
rate, the  Northern  Kingdom  would  be  about  tiie  sue 
of  New  Hampslure  and  the  Southern  Kingdom  dwut 
that  of  Connecticut .  The  smaller  kingdom  survived 
the  lat^r  because  it  happened  to  be  sliKhtly  farther 
removed  from  the  danger  zone.  Even  nad  the  two 
kingdoms  held  together,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
could  have  withstood  the  expansion  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  on  the  one  side  and  of  Enrpt  on  the 
other.  The  Egyp  party  in  Judaean  pmitics  in  the 
times  of  Isfuan  and  Jeremiah  were  so  far  in  the 
right,  that,  if  J.  could  have  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence in  alliance  with  E^ypt,  these  two  countries 
combined  might  have  withstood  the  power  of 
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Assyria  or  Babylon.  But  it  is  because  tYaa  ancient 
race,  tracing  its  descent  from  remote  antitjuity, 
preserved  its  reli^ous,  at  the  expense  of  its  national, 
mdep^ideace,  that  its  lit.  ooutmues  to  mold  much 
of  the  tiunight  of  Europe  and  America  today.  See 
Ibbui.,  KiNaDOK  OF.    Thomas  HuKint  Wxib 

JUDAH,  TERSITORT  OF  (nT<"%  VhUdhOh)  : 
L   OBoaaA»tGAL  Data 

1.  TbB  Natural  Boundariei 
a.  The  Natural  DIvMotw  of  Judah 
d)  The  Maritime  Plain 
m  The  Shep^lab 
(3)_The  HIlTOountrr  of  Judah 
n.  Tbs  Tana  or  Jvdab  and  In  TaaaiToaT 
UI.  Taa  BovHDABiw  or  thb  Kixqsoh  or  Jdoak 
LnrBBAVoaa 

/.  GaographlecJ  DWo.— Although  the  phywcal 
conformation  ot  Western  Fal  divides  this  land  into 
very  definite  areas  running  longitudinally  N.  and  S., 
yet  all  through  history  there  has  been  a  recognition 
of  a  further — and  politically  more  important — 
division  into  3  areas  running  transversely,  known  in 
NT  times  as  Galilee,  Samaria  and  Judaea.  These 
districts  are  differentiated  to  some  extent  by  dis- 
tinctive physical  featiures  which  have  in  no  small 
degree  influenced  the  history  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  aoutbenunost  of  these  reglonB  powenwa  on  3  sides 
very  definite  natur&l  boundariea:  to  the  W.  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  the  B.  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
1.  The  Jordan,  and  to  the  8.  60  miles,  N.  to  S.. 

VaHiral  pracUcaUy  trackless  desert,  a  frontier 

naiurai  ^  aa  secure  as  sea  or  mountain  range.  On 
Bonndanes  the  N.  no  such  marked  "sdentiflc  frontier" 
exists,  and  on  this  the  one  really  accessible 
side,  history  be&n  witness  thu  the  frontier  has  been 
pumed  backward  and  forward.  The  most  Ideal  natural 
northern  froDtler.  which  only  became  the  actual  one  com* 
paratlvely  late  In  Heb  times  (see  Jddaba),  Is  that  which 
passes  from  the  river '  Aujeh  In  the  W.,  up  the  Wady  Deir 
BalAt,  by  the  wide  and  deep  Wady  IthAr  io'  AkrahbtK  and 
thence  E.  to  the  Jordan.  A  second  natural  frontier  com- 
mences at  the  same  line  on  the  W..  but  after  following 
the  WAdy  Dair  BalAt,  branches  off  southward  along  the 
WAdg  Nitnr  (now  traversed  by  the  modem  carriage  road 
from  Jerus  to  NaM&s) ,  crosses  the  water-parting  cloee  to 
the  lofty  Tell  Ath&r,  and  runs  Buccesdvely  down  the  Woda 
SanivA  and  the  Wddv'AujcA  and  by  the  eastern  river' Au;eA 
to  the  Jordan.  Ttus  dlvlsion-llne  la  one  conformable  to 
the  physical  features,  because  north  of  It  the  table-lands  of 
"Judaea"Rtve  place  to  the  moro  broken  mountain  groups 
of  "  Samana."  Another  less  natural,  though  much  more 
historic,  frontier  Is  that  which  traverses  the  Vale  of  AJalon, 
follows  tlie  Beth-horon  pass,  and,  after  crossing  the  cen- 
tral plateau  near  •/  Jib  (Olbeon)  and  tr  RAm  <Ramah  of 
Benjamin),  nms  down  the  deep  and  rugged  Wddj/ 
Suweintt.  between  Jtba'  (Oeba}  and  Mvkhma*  (Mlcb- 
mash),  to  Jericho  and  the  Jordan.  It  was  along  this 
Une  that  the  great  frontier  fortresses.  Bethel,  Oloeon, 
Ramah,  Adasa,  Oeba  and  Mlchmanh.  were  erected. 
Such,  on  the  H.,  8.,  E.,  and  were  the  natural  bound- 
aries of  the  southern  third  of  Pal:  yet  In  all  history  the 
land  thus  ioclosed  scaroel/  ever  fonned  a  homogeneous 
whole. 

Within  these  boundaries  lay  four  very  different 
types  of  land — the  maritime  plun,  the  "lowland" 

or  Sbephelah,  the  "hill  country"  and, 
S.  Tbe  Nat-  included  usually  with  the  last,  the 
nml  Dl^-    desert  or  Jeshimon. 
ll«if  of  (1)  The  maritime  vlain,  the  "land 

Judah         of  the  Fhilis"  (1  S  6  1:  87  1;  2  K 

8  2;  Zeph  3  5),  was  ideally  though 
never  actually,  the  territory  of  Judah  (cf  Josh  16 
45-47) ;  it  may  have  been  included,  aa  it  is  by  some 
modem  writers,  as  part  of  the  Shephelah,  but  this 
is  not  the  usual  use  of  the  word.  It  is  a  great 
stretch  of  level  plain  or  rolling  downs  of  very  fertile 
smL  cwable  ot  supportiDg  a  thriving  population 
and  dties  (rf  %onmderable  nse,  cap.  near  the  aea- 
oonst. 

(2)  The  Shephelah  {Bh'phiUUi),  or  "lowland"  of 
Judah  (Dt  1  7;  Josh  9  1;  11  2.16;  IS  33-44; 
I  K  10  27;  1  Ch  27  28;.  Jer  17  26).— In  these 
references  the  word  is  variously  rendered  in  AV, 
usually  as  "vale"  or  "valley,"  sometimes,  as  in  the 
last  two,  as  "plain."  In  RV  the  usual  rendering  is 
"lowland."  £i  1  Mace  12  38,  AV  baa  "Shephda" 


and  RV  "plwn  coxmtry."  The  word  "Shephelah" 
appears  to  survive  in  the  Arab.  Sifia  atmut  Beit 
Jwrin. 

This  Is  a  very  Important  re^n  In  the  history  of  Judah. 
It  Is  a  district  consisting  mainly  of  rounded  hllls,  BOO- 
800  ft.  high,  with  fwtUe  open  vaUeys  full  of  com  flsMs: 
caves  abound,  and  there  are  abundant  evidences  ot  a 
once  crowded  population.  Situated  as  It  Is  between  the 
"hlU  country'^  and  the  maritime  plain.  It  was  Om  scene 
of  frequent  sldrmishes  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Philis:  Judah  faUed  to  bold  It  against  the  Phllls  who  kept 
It  dunog  most  of  their  history.  The  Sheph^ah  Is  some- 
what shitrpiv  divided  off  from  the  central  mountain  mass 
ter  a  remarkable  series  of  valleys  running  N.  and  S. 
Commencing  at  the  Yale  of  AJalon  and  passing  8.,  we 
have  In  succession  Widutl  o&ursb  and,  after  fmimng 
the  W6dy  M  Atwdn,  the  WUdy  s»  fiafll,  the  Wddy  m 
l^jtnt  (Blah)  and  tile  Wtiy  if  9ar,  It  Is  noticeable  that 
the  western  eztremlty  ol  the  most  historic  northern 
frontier  of  ancient  Judah — that  limited  by  the  Vale  of 
AJalon  In  the  W.— appears  to  have  beim  wtermlned  by 
the  nreseoce  of  this  natural  feature.  N,  of  ttUs  the  hills 
of  Samaria  flatten  out  to  the  idalu  without  any  such 
Intervening  valleys. 

(3)  The  hiU  coujiiri/  of  Judah  is  by  far  the  meet 
characteristic  part  of  that  tribes  possessions; 
it  was  on  account  erf  the  shelto:  of  these  mountain 
fastnesses  that  tlus  people  man^^  to  hold  thejr 
own  ^funst  th«r  ndghbors  and  hide  away  from  the 
conquering  armies  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  No  other 
section  of  the  country  was  so  seclud^  and  protected 
by  her  natural  borders.  It  was  the  environment 
Of  these  bare  hills  and  rugged  valleys  which  did 
much  to  form  the  character  and  influence  the  lit. 
of  the  Jews.  The  hill  country  is  an  area  well 
defined,  about  35  miles  long  and  some  15  broad,  and 
is  protected  on  three  sides  by  natur^  frontios  of 
great  straigth;  on  the  N.  alone  it  has  no  "scientific 
frontier."  On  the  S.  lay  the  Negeb,  and  beyond 
that  the  almost  waterless  wilderness,  a  barrier  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  stony  hills  running  E.  and  W., 
difficult  for  a  caravan  and  almost  impracticable 
for  an  army.  On  the  W.  the  hills  rise  sharply  from 
those  valleys  which  delimit  them  from  the  Shephe- 
lah, but  they  are  pierced  by  a  series  of  steep  and 
d^les  which  ^rind  upward  to  the  central 
-land.  At  the  northwestern  corner  the  Beth- 
boron  pass — part  of  the  northern  frontier  line — 
runs  upward  from  the  wide  Vale  of  Ajalon;  Uiis 
route,  the  most  historic  of  all.  has  been  associated 
with  a  succesMon  of  defeats  inflicted  by  those  hold- 
ing the  higher  ground  (see  Beth-horon).  8.  of 
this  is  the  Wiidy  *Ali,  up  which  runs  the  modem 
carriage  road  to  Jems,  and  still  farther  S.  lies  the 
winding  rocky  defile,  ud  part  of  which  the  railway 
from  Jaffa  is  laid,  the  Wady  SvrAr.  A  more  im- 
portant valley,  because  of  its  width  and  easier 
gradient,  is  the  great  Vale  of  Elah  {WOdy  ef  ^nt), 
to  guard  the  highest  parts  of  which  (now  the  WOdy 
ee  $6r)  was  biult  the  powerful  fortress  of  Beth-sur 
(2  Ch  11  7.  etc),  which  Jos  (ArU,  XIU,  v,  6)  de- 
scribes as  "the  strongest  place  in  all  Judaea"  (see 
Beth-zttr).  Up  this  pass  the  Syrians  successfully 
with  the  aid  of  elephants  {Ant,  XII,  ix,  4)  invaded 
Judaea,  The  eastern  fronti^  of  the  hill  country 
is  one  of  extraordinary  natural  strength.  Firstly, 
there  were  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea;  then  along 
all  but  the  northernmost  part  of  the  eastem  frontier 
\a.y  a  long  line  <A  semi-precipitous  cliffs,  in  places 
over  1,000  ft.  high,  abaolutety  unscalable  and 
inerced  at  long  intervals  hy  passes  all  steep  and 
dangerous.  Within  this  again  came  a  wide  area  of 
waterless  and  barren  desert,  the  Wilderness  of 
Judah  (or  Judaea)  known  in  £V  as  Jebhiuon 
(q.v.).  To  the  northeasterly  part  of  the  frontier, 
wnere  the  ascent  from  the  Jericho  plain  to  the 
mountains  presents  no  special  difficulty  in  gradation, 
the  waterless  condition  of  the  Jeshimon  greatly 
restricted  the  possible  routes  for  an  enemy.  Tlie 
natural  pontion  for  the  first  line  of  defoice  was  the 
fortified  city  of  Jericho,  but  as  a  fnmtia  fortresB 
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she  failed  from  the  days  of  Joahua  onvwd  (eee 
Jkbicho).  From  Jericho  four  roada  pass  upward 
to  the  plateau  of  Judah;  unlike  the  corresponding 
passes  on  the  western  frontier,  they  do  not  traverse 
any  definite  line  of  Talley,  but  in  many  places  run 
actually  along  the  ridgea. 

TbflM  roads  are:  (a)  The  earUest  hlstorlodlr.  though 
now  the  leasb  freqoented,  la  the  moBt  northeny,  which 
DMaes  westward  at  the  back  of  ancient  Jericao  (near 
M  Suitin)  and  ascends  by  Mlchmash  and  Al  to 
Bethel;  (b)  the  route  traversed  by  the  modern  Jems- 
Jericho  nwd;  (e)  the  more  natural  route  which  enters  the 
hills  by  Wady  Joreif  Qhtltal  and  runs  by  Ntbi  M&ta, 
joining  the  line  of  the  modem  carriage  roao  a  mile  or  so 
after  paseiog,  the  deserted  ruin  of  the  Saracenic  Khan 
at  XAmar.  Here  runs  the  road  for  the  thousands  of  pll- 
grtms  who  vlrit  the  shrine  of  Nebi  Mdta  In  the  Bpnog. 
M)  The  most  natural  pass  of  all  Is  by  way  of  Wady  ei 
Kuntiterah,  across  the  open  plateau  of  el  Bukeia'  and  over 
the  shoulder  of  Jtbel  et  MuntAr  to  Bethlehem.  From 
'Ain  Fethkhah  a  very  steep  road,  probably  ancient, 
ascends  to  join  this  last  route  in  «I  Bukeia'.  From  Bn- 
gedl  {'Ain  Jida)  a  steep  ascent — almost  a  stairway-^ 
winds  abruptly  to  the  plateau  above,  whence  a  road 
passes  northwesterly  by  the  Wady  HuaOaek  past  Telcoa 
to  Bethlehem  and  Jems,  and  anottier  braocfa  goes  west 
to  Helwoo  and  Jnttah. 

Somewhere  along  these  routes  must  have  lain  the 
"Ascent  of  Ziz"  and  the  "Wilderness  of  Jeniel,"  the 
Bcoie  of  the  events  of  2  Ch  20,  The  hill  country 
at  Judah  ia  disUnguished  from  other  parts  of  Pu 
by  certain  physical  characteristics.  Ita  central  part 
is  a  long  plateau— or  really  seriea  of  plateaus- 
running  N.  and  S.,  very  stony  and  barren  and  sup- 
plied with  but  scanty  springs;  "dew"  ia  less  plenti- 
ful than  in  the  north;  several  of  the  elevated  plains, 
e.g.  about  Bethlehem,  Beit  J6la  and  Hebron,  are 
wdl  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn  and  olive  trees;  in 
the  sheltered  valleys  and  on  the  terraced  hillsides 
to  the  W.  of  the  water-parting,  vines,  olives,  figs 
and  other  fruit  trees  flourish  exceeding.  There 
is  evidence  everywhere  that  cultivation  waa  far 
more  ^(^hly  developed  in  ancient  times;  on  most 
of  the  hill  slopes  to  the  W.  traces  of  ancient  ter- 
races can  still  oe  seen  (see  Botant).  This  district 
in  many  parts,  esp.  on  its  eastern  slopes,  is  preemi- 
nently a  pastoral  land,  and  flocks  of  sneep  and  goats 
aboundfinvadinp  in  the  spring  even  the  oesert 
itself.  This  last  is  ever  in  evidence,  vinble  from  tJie 
environs  of  all  Judah's  greater  citiea  and  doubtleaa 
profoundly  influencing  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  thdr 
inhabitants. 

The  altitude  attained  in  this  "hill  country"  is 
usually  below  3/)00  ft.  in  the  north  (e.g.  RarriaUah, 
2,860  ft.,  Nebi  SomirfZ,  2,935  ft.),  but  is  higher  near 
Hebron,  where  we  get  3,545  ft.  at  BSm^  d  KhiUU. 
Many  would  limit  the  term  "hill  countnr  of  Judaea" 
to  the  higher  hills  centering  around  Hebron,  but 
this  is  unnecessary.  Jerus  is  situated  near  a  lower 
and  more  expanded  part  of  the  plateau,  while  the 
higher  hills  to  its  north,  are,  like  that  city  itself,  in 
the  territory  of  Benjamin. 

//.  Thv  Tribe  of  Judah  and  It»  Terrnfory. — ^In  Nu 
26  19-22,  when  the  tribes  of  the  Hebrews  are 
enumerated  "in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  the  Jordan 
at  Jericho"  (ver  3),  Judi^  is  described  as  made  up 
of  the  families  <d  the  Shelanites,  the  Perezites,  the 
Zershites,  the  Hezronites  and  the  Hamulites. 
"These  are  the  families  of  Judah  according  to  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,"  a  total  <d  76,S00 
(ver  22).  In  Jgs  1  16  we  read  that  the  Eenitea 
united  with  thembe  of  J.,  and  from  other  references 
(Josh  14  6-15;  16  13-19;  Jgs  1  12-15.20)  we 
learn  that  the  two  Kenixzite  clans  of  Caleb  and 
Othniel  also  were  absorbed;  and  it  is  clear  from 
1  S  27  10;  80  29  that  the  Jerahmeelites— closely 
connected  with  the  Calebites  (cf  1  Ch  2  42)— tdso 
formed  a  part  of  the  tribe  of  J.  The  Kenizsites 
and  Jerahmeelites  were  probably  of  Edotnite  oriran 
(Gen  80  11;  cf  1  Ch  2  42),  and  this  large  admix- 
ture of  foreign  blood  may  puily  account  for  the  com- 


parative isolation  of  J.  from  the  other  tribes  (e.g.  she 
IS  not  mmtioned  in  Jgs  6). 

The  territory  of  the  tribe  of  J.  Is  described  Ideally  In 
Josh  16,  but  it  never  really  extended  over  the  maritime 

Etaia  to  the  W.  The  natural  frontiers  to  the  W.  and  E. 
ave  already  bfn  "fri^-rfrn'fT  itii  thm  fn^ud'Ty  nf  the  "hill 
country";  to  tli--  thu  l>uuiii];iry  is  ■Ir'-i-ribvl  m  iiM\nii 
"even  to  tbe  wiltlc''ni-.s  of  7Aii  '-Kulluiijnl.  ii:  Mu-  iiMiT- 
most  part  of  tii'-  sr. mil."  i  c  iif  Ni>;i  li  'y-r  l  .  and 
(ver  3)  as  far  a=>tiili  u^i  Kjdv'sh-liLirii-  li.  i  •'.  ili"  uifis  -it 
'Ain  Kadlt,  fiOnilIrs  H.  iif  lUi.irslictiii,  far  in  ihi'  di-si-rr :  the 
position  of  Uie  '"Asi'L-nt  of  Akmbljipii."  i  c.  yf  si'iirpUiri:), 
u  not  known.  Tini  'Ufwiil;  of  Eiivi!i  '  is  gr-ntTivlly 
acoepted  to  be  tlir  it'irfw-i  ici^Jj.  'I'hn' rm-tt';.  tl  ill'  ai'tual 
frontier  shaded  <>  IT  initurfi'DiiUly  if]tj.n  ln'  di'^<.n  varying 
perhaps  with  tbv  [lOhr-lbllUuv^  of  ik^rktii t kirt-  ami  r.U'|>i-iid- 
Ing  therefore  upon  ULa  t&lotaU.  ThjQ  dttea  uuiuLiuiuud  m 
on  the  boundaries,  whose  sites  are  now  lost,  probably 
rqiifzMy  marked  Umb  adga  of  «he  IwUWUa  am 
Pi  K'-.i.n), 

Tlip  Qorthem  bniindfin.'  ■wliich  fipparat(Hl  the  land  of 
J.  fni/n  thai  ot  BtTijiiruln  rfuiilri's  fitii'f  nieiuion.  The 
VElriuua  kicnlilli'a  (ni  ritiiini'd  li|  Jn-vh  15  0-!^  U^ti;  d'.'ulC 
Willi  In  flcpBruio  rtriirk'^,  tmt,  oininiriK  th"  vry  tt'HibifLil. 
the  foLlowinic,  whk-L  iij^  ei'Cu^riLlJy  uw-'hUmI,  ftlll  slinw 
the  goiimil  din-cLiori  Ihc  ljoiindQ.ry  liiir:  The  liurJir 
wi-iil  (mm  th<-  iniiLif  lj  i.r  the  Jordan  Ui  llt-tli-hiinlfth  h"  *  i  n 
liiijhiii.  Einrl  fniiii  fJii'  ViiJk'y  nf  Adior  (  IV'i'^j  K''li)  I'y 
ihi;  !L«(,-i'ni  i.if  Adummiii  !  T'lln  at  l}\f!\iu  I  Ut  rh-.'  \vBt.>r« 
oE  Kii  .^tii-iiii.>^h  ^iirol>ably  '.■li'i  ll.nu-l).  Kn  lUwl  j- 
^'vvu-'l.  tiii'J  Valkiy  of  Flitjrmii]   ClTi-cy  e.y  R.ihi\hi',. 

TiiH  lino  tlii  n  crosMfl  the  Vitki  uT  lfE-;ikairn  f.  f  iitiktia"f 
to  tke  isnUrti  uf  Nf'iihtoiih  (Li/in],  Kiriulh-jearim 
{Knrtjirt  tl  '  Eunh\,  CliBsakin  i  Kcslu),  RiHh'tili^m^ll 
V  Air,  S^hrnii).  E^ci>n  f  ,| iiV J ,  4i.iin1  Jfthrn^i'l  (  I'-'j-j^jA),  "and 
tlit^  gijlnua  ii\.it  of  ilic  iK-nliT  w-.rr-  at  tHr  .=1 -a."  Ar-cortl- 
iiiK  l,Hj  iJi'j  hlnjvH^  II ii-'.  .Icru.-i  iaj-  i-iHin'Ly  till'' linunda 

<if  Ui'iijiiTtiln,  thtjJKli,  acrordinn  lo  a  Lraclitliin  rt.viirtk'd 
In  ^hf  T'Jm.  Itif  Hii«  of  Hib^  ultar  yrns  In  rt  pifcc  of  Land 
t>'l-iiLjriJiiT  lo  .ludnli.  The  above  fromit-r  liiia  nvii  be 
roUijwi.-d  on  Btij'  iiUhiJtTti  map  lil  Pu.i.  uit\  If  it  dins  not 
111  many  parts  dfwrllm  a  naturu.!  frniiliir.  it  must  lie 
rf'mi'niljen-d  tJiat  Din  fnititlcrs  of  lillimi-  iirifi  (own  po*. 
FW'ssmns  In  nindprn.  I'lil  art?  cxlrcmi  [y  ii-rhifntry,  Stld 
ttioiiKh  unrii'C-riniiii'd  hy  any  imtiinil  lii.iil--;  ^I'jch  iks 
Etri'nniB  or  nioiintuln  eiimmKs.  tlioj  i"  [-i-c  li  nn  c'-ii- 
eraCikotL  tu  guucciLLaii.  and  Llibi  Wu  dufiuft  pcriuds— liuL 
Ions  past — when  there  waa  constant  warfare  between 
different  clans. 

The  territory  of  J.  was  small:  even  bad  It  Included  all 
within  Its  Ideal  boundaries,  it  would  have  been  no  more 
than  2.000  sq.  miles;  actually  It  was  nearer  1,300  «q. 
miles,  of  which  nearly  half  was  desert. 

///.  T7te  Boundariea  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jaibih. — 

These  were  very  circumscribed.  In  2  Ch  11  6-12 
there  is  a  list  of  the  cities — chiefly  those  on  the 
frontier — which  Rehoboam  fortified.  On  the  E. 
■were  Bethlehem,  Etam  and  Tekoa;  and  on  the 
W.  and  S.W.  were  Betb-zur,  Soco,  Adullam,  Gath, 
Mareshah,  Ziph,  Adoraim,  Lachish,  Arckah, 
Zorah^  Aijalon  and  Eebron.  The  sites  of  tiie  great 
majority  of  these  are  known,  and  they  are  all  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Shephetah  or  the  hill  country. 
It  will  be  seen  too  that  the  military  preparation 
then  made  was  against  an  attack  from  the  W.  In 
the  5th  year  of  the  rei^  of  Rehoboam  the  expected 
attack  came,  and  Shiehak  (Sheshenq  I)  of  £Kvpt 
swept  over  the  land  and  not  only  conquered  au  J. 
and  Jerus,  but,  according  to  the  readinfj  of  some 
authorities  in  the  account  of  this  campaign  given 
in  the  great  temple  of  Kamak,  he  handed  over  to 
Jeroboam  of  Israel  certain  strongholds  of  Judah. 

The  usual  northern  frontier  between  the  two  Heb 
kingdoms  appears  to  have  been  the  southernmost 
of  the  three  natural  lines  described  in  I  above, 
namely  by  the  Valley  of  Aialon  on  the  W.  and  the 
Gorge  of  Michmaah  (WOay  Suweintf)  on  the  E. 
Along  the  central  plateau  the  frontier  varied. 
Bethel  (1  K  12  29;  2  K  10  29;  Am  8  14:  i  4; 
7  10.13;  Hob  10  15)  belonged  to  Israel,  thou^ 
once  it  fell  to  J.  when  Abijah  took  it  and  with  it 
Jeshanah  ('Ain  Sinia)  and  Ephron  (probably 
Taiyibeh)C2  Ch  18  19).  Geba  (J"eta')  just  to  the 
S.  of  the  Wddy  Suweivii,  was  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  J.,  hence  instead  of  the  old  term  "from  Dan  to 
Beer-sheba,"  we  read  now  of  "from  Geba  to  Beer- 
sheba"  (2  K  28  8).  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  went 
S.  and  fortified  Ramah  (er  Edm,  but  4  miles  from 
Jems)  against  J.  (1  K  15  17),  but  Asa  stopped  his 
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wivk,  removed  the  fortifications  and  with  the  ma- 
teriab  streiwth^ied  his  own  frontier  at  Geba  and 
Miipah  (IK  16  21.22).  In  the  Jordan  valley 
Jericho  WBB  held  by  Israel  (1  E  16  34;  2  E  S  4). 

After  aba  Nortiiem  KngdcHn  fell,  the  frontier  of 
J.  appears  to  have  ext«ided  a  little  farther  N.,  and 
Bethel  (2  E  28  15-19)  and  Jericho  (to  judge  from 
Est  8  34;  Neh  8  2;  7  36)  also  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  J.  For  the  further  history  of  this  dis- 
trict see  JXTDAHA. 

LiTBUTOBi. — See  en».  BQBL,  cbm  vlll-xv;  PBF, 
m.  and  Saondfln,  Znlra  to  tk»  Swwjf  of  Weattrn  Pal. 

E.  W.  G.  Mastbruan 
TUDAH   AT   (AV  UPOW)   THE  JORDAN 

(T^lfll  HTrirrj ,  ykadhOh  ha^ytmUn) :  A  place  mark- 
ing the  eastern  limit  of  the  tenitory  of  Naphtali 
(Josh  19  34).  It  is  generally  thought  among 
Bcholare  that  the  text  is  corrupt;  but  no  very  prol> 
able  ^endation  has  been  suggested.  Thomson 

iLB,  11,  466)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Seiyid 
'ekmot  a  amall  wlute-domed  sanctuary  about  3 
miles  to  the  S.E.  of  TeU  W-^d^. 

JUDJJSM,  jdo'dA-ii'm.   See  Israel,  Rbliqion 

OF. 

JUDAS,  joo'das  ('loiSat,  lo^das;  Gr  form  of 
Het"Judah"): 

(1)  A  Levite  mentioned  in  1  Esd  9  23-Jddah 
(3). 

(2)  Judas  Maccabaeus,  3d  son  of  Mattathias 
(1  Mace  2  4).   See  Maccabees. 

(3)  Judas,  son  of  Chalphi,  a  Jewish  officer  who 
supported  Jonathan  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Hazor 
(1  Mace  11  70;  An*,  XIII,  v,  7). 

(4)  A  person  of  good  [x»ition  in  Jerus  at  the  time 
of  the  mission  to  Aristobuliis  (2  Mace  1  10);  he 
has  been  identified  with  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  also 
with  an  Enene  prophet  (Anl,  XIII,  xi,  2;  BJ,  III, 
5). 

(5)  Son  of  Simon  the  Maccabee,  and  brother  of 
John  Hyrcanufl  (1  Mace  16  2).  He  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  which  he  fought  along  with  his  brother 
assist  Coidebaeus  (1  Mace  16  1  B;  Ant,  XIII, 
VII,  3),  and  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  the  usurper, 
his  brother4n-kiw,  at  Ddk  (1  Mace  16  11  ff). 

  J.  Hutchison 

JUDAS,  JUDA: 

(1)  The  name  of  an  ancestor  (rf  Jesus  (Lk  S  30). 
In  AV  it  occurs  also  m  U  8  26,  but  RV  has  "Joda'* 
(WH'twId, /&&(). 

(2)  Judas  Iscaxiot  (see  separate  art.). 

(3)  One  of  the  brothers  <tf  Jesus  (Mt  IS  56; 
Mk  6  3).  See  Jude. 

(4)  An  apostle,  "not  Iscariot"  (Jn  14  22).  He 
is  generally  identified  with  Lebbaeus  (Mt  10  3) 
andThaddaeus  (Mk  8  18).  See  Lebbaeus;  Tbad- 
DAEU8.  He  is  called  Judas  or  James  (q.v.) 
(Lk  0  16;  Acts  1  13),  which  means  "the  son  of 
James,"  not  (AV)  "the  brother  of  James." 

(5)  A  GalileaD  who  stirred  up  rebelfion  'In  the 
days  of  tira  enrolment"  (Aeta  »  37).  See  Juuab 
aw  Galilee. 

(6)  One  with  whom  Paul  lodged  in  Damasais, 
whose  house  was  in  "the  street  which  is  called 
Strai^t"  (Acts  9  11).  Nothing  further  is  known 
ttf  him.  A  house  is  pointed  out  as  his,  in  a  lane  off 
the  Straight  Street. 

(7)  Judas  Baisabbas  (Acta  16  22.27.32;  see 
■q>arate  art.).  S.  F.  Hunteb 

JUDAS  BARSABBAS,  b&r-sab'as  (1o«8at  Bof 
nMoa,  lo^dtis  Barsabbda) :  Judas  was,  with  Silas, 
a  delegate  from  the  church  in  Jerus  to  the  gentile 
Christians  of  Antioch,  Syria  and  Cilicia.  They 
were  appointed  to  convey  the  letter  containing  the 
dedsian  of  "the  ^MsUes  and  the  eUen,  with  the 


whole  church"  rejgarding  the  attitude  to  be  taken 
by  gentile  Christians  toward  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
aiao  to  explain  "the  same  things  by  word  of  mouth." 
They  accompanied  Paul  andBamahos  to  Antioch^ 
and,  "being  themselves  also  prophets,"  i.e.  preachers, 
they  not  only  handed  over  the  epistle  but  stayed 
some  time  in  the  city  preaching  and  teaching.  They 
seem  to  have  gone  no  farther  than  Antioch.  for 
"they  were  dismissed  in  peace  from  the  brethren 
unto  those  that  had  sent  them  forth,"  and  it  was 
Paul  and  Silas  who  some  time  afterward  strength- 
ened the  ohurches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  (Acta  15 
40.41). 

According  to  ver  34  AY.  Jndaa  returned  to  Jenu 
without  ailu,  who  rem&hiea  at  Antioch  and  afterward 
became  Paul's  companion  (vac  40).  The  oldest  MSS. 
however,  omit  ver  34,  and  It  la  therefore  omitted  from 
RV.  It  was  probably  a  marginal  note  to  explain  ver 
40,  and  In  time  It  crept  Into  the  text.  Judas  and  Silas 
are  called  "chM  men  annna  the  brethrea"  (ver  32), 
probablyelilers,  and  "prophets"  (ver  82). 

Barsabbas  being  a  patronvmic,  Judas  was  prob- 
ably the  brother  of  Joseph  Barsabbas.  He  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  other  Judas,  e.g.  "Judas  not 
Iscariot"  (Jn  14  22).  We  hear  no  more  of  Judas 
after  his  return  to  Jerus  (Acts  16  22  S). 

8.  F.  Hunter 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT,  is-kar'i-ot  r>Io«Sat 'I^ntopO- 
Ti|t,  Icriidaa  IskctridtSs,  i.e.  'Ish  priydth,  "Judas, 
man  of  Kerioth"):  One  of  the  twelve  apostles  ana 
the  betn^er  <tf  Jesus;  for  etymokigy,  etc,  see 
Judas. 

/.  £Jf«. — Judas  was,  as  his  second  name  indicates, 
a  native  of  Kerioth  or  Karioth.  The  exact  locality 
of  Kerioth  (cf  Josh  16  25)  is  doubtful,  but  it  lay 
probably  to  the  S.  of  Judaea,  being  identified  with 
the  ruins  of  el  KaneUin  (cf  A.  Plummer,  art. 
"Judas  Iscariot"  in  HDB). 

He  was  the  son  of  Simon  (Jn  13  2)  or  Simon 
Iscariot  (Jn  6  71;  13  26),  the  meaning  of  Iscariot 
explaining  why  it  was  applied  to  his 

1.  Name  father  also.  The  first  Scriptural  refw- 
and  Early  ence  to  J.  is  his  election  to  the  apostle- 
History       ship  fcf  Mt  10  4;  Mk  ft  19;  Lk  6 

16).  He  may  have  been  present  at 
the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  at  Bethany  be- 
yond Jordan  (cf  Jn  1  28),  but  more  probably  he 
first  met  Jesus  d  uring  the  return  of  the  lattex  through 
Judaea  with  His  followers  (of  Jn  8  22).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (see 
ms  Cananabah),  J.  was  among  those  who 
received  the  call  at  the  Sea  of  Tibenas  (cf  Mt  4 
13-22). 

For  any  definite  alludon  to  J.  during  the  interval 
lying  between  hia  call  and  the  events  immediately 
preceding  the  betrayal,  we  are  in- 

2.  Before  debted  to  St.  John  alone.  These 
the  Be-  allusions  are  made  with  the  manifest 
trayal         purpose  of  showing  forth  the  nefarious 

character  of  J.  from  the  beginning; 
and  in  their  sequence  there  is  a  gradual  develop- 
ment and  growing  clearness  in  the  manner  in  which 
Jesus  makes  prophecy  regarding  his  future  betrayer. 
Thus,  after  the  discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  in  the 
synagogue  of  _  Capernaum  (Jn  6  28-59),  when 
many  of  the  disciples  deserted  Jesus  (ver  66)  and 
Peter  protested  the  allegiance  of  the  apostles  (ver 
69),  Jesus  answered,  "Did  not  I  choose  you  the 
twdve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devfl"  (ver  70).  Then 
follows  St.  John's  commentary,  "Now  he  spake  of 
Judas  the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot,  for  he  it  was  that 
should  betray  him,  being  one  of  the  twelve"  (ver 
71),  implving  that  Judas  was  already  known  to 
Jesus  as  Deing  in  spirit  one  of  those  who  "went 
back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him"  (ver  66). 
But  the  situation,  however  disquieting  it  must  have 
been  to  the  ambitious  designs  which  probably 
actuated  J.  in  hia  aoe^tanoe  of  the  apostleship  (a 
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below),  waa  Dot  sufficiently  critical  to  call  for  imme- 
diate desertion  on  his  part.  Instead,  he  lulled  his 
fears  of  expoBure  by  the  fact  that  he  waa  not  men- 
tioned hy  name,  and  continued  ostensibty  one 
of  the  faithful.  Personal  motives  of  a  sordid  na- 
ture had  also  influence  in  causing  him  to  remain. 
Appointed  keeper  of  the  purse,  he  disregarded  the 
warnings  of  Jesus  concerning  greed  and  hypocrisy 
(cf  Mt  6  20;  Lk  IS  1-3)  and  appropriated  the 
funds  to  his  own  use.  As  a  cloak  to  nis  avarice, 
he  pretended  to  be  zealous  in  their  administration, 
and  tiiaefore,  at  the  anointing  of  Jesus'  feet  by 
Mary,  he  asked  "Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold 
for  300  ahiUings,  and  given  to  the  poor  7  Now  this 
he  eaid»  not  because^  he  cared  for  the  poor;  but 
because  he  was  a  thi^,  and  having  the  bag  took 
away  what  waa  put  therein"  (Jn  U  6.6:  a  also 
Mt  ae  7-13;  Mk  U  3-8). 

Yet,  although  by  this  craftiness  J.  concealed  for 
a  time  his  true  natiire  from  the  rest  of  the  disciples, 
and  fomented  any  discontent  that 
8.  The  Be-  mi^t  arise  among  them  (cf  Mk  14 
trayal  4),  ne  now  felt  tiiat  hia  present  source 
of  income  oould  not  long  renuun  secure. 
The  pr^nant  words  of  his  Master  regarding  the 
day  of  STburial  (cf  Mt  26  12;  Mk  ll  8:  Jn  13 
7)  revealed  to  His  betrayer  that  Jesus  already  knew 
well  the  evil  powers  that  were  at  work  aminst  Him; 
and  it  is  significant  that,  according  to  Mt  and  Mk, 
who  alone  of  ^  the  synoptists  mention  the  anointing, 
J.  departed  inmiediately  afterward  and  made  his 
compact  with  the  chief  tniests  (of  Mt  S6  14.1S: 
Mk  14  10.11;  cf  also  Lk  SS  8-6).  But  his  ab- 
aeaoe  waa  only  temporary.  He  was  present  at  the 
washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  there  to  be  differen- 
tiated once  more  by  Jesus  from  the.  rest  of  the 
Twelve  (cf  "Ye  are  clean,  but  not  eXl"  and  "He 
that  eateth  my  bread  lifted  xift  his  heel  against  me, " 
Jn  18  10.18),  but  again  without  being  named. 
It  seemed  as  if  Jesus  wished  to  give  Judas  every 
opportunity,  even  at  this  late  hour,  of  repenting 
and  making  his  confession.  For  the  last  time, 
when  they  had  sat  down  to  eat,  Jesus  appealed  to 
him  thus  with  the  words,  "One  of  you  shall  betray 
me"  (Mt  36  21;  Mk  14  18;  Lk  22  21;  Jn  13 
21).  And  at  the  end,  in  answer  to  the  anjdous 
queries  of  His  disciples,  "Is  it  17"  He  indicated  his 
betrayer,  not  by  name,  but  by  a  sign :  "He  it  is,  for 
whom  I  ahsll  dip  the  sop,  and  give  it  him"  (Jn  18 
26).  Immediately  upon  its  reception,  J.  left  the 
supper  room:  the  opportuni^  which  he  sought  for 
was  come  (cf  Jn  13  30;  Mt  36  16).  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  actually  received  the 
eucharistic  bread  and  wine  previous  to  his  departure 
or  not,  but  most  modem  commentators  hold  that 
he  did  not.  On  his  departure,  J.  made  his  way  to 
the  hig^  priests  and  their  followers,  and  ooroingupon 
JesuB  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  betrayed 
his  Master  with  a  kiss  (Mt  36  47-50;  Mk  14  43. 
44;  Lk  28  47;  Jn  18  2^5). 

After  the  betrayal,  Mk,  Lk  and  Jn  are  silent  as 
regards  J.,  and  the  accounts  given  in  Mt  and  Acts 
of  his  remorse  and  death  vary  in  de- 
4.  "HiB  tail.  According  to  Mt,  the  actual 
Death  condemnation  of  Jesus  awakened  Ju- 
das' sense  of  guilt,  and  becoming  still 
more  despondent  at  his  repulse  by  the  chief  priests 
and  elders,  "he  cast  down  the  pieces  cl  silver  into 
the  sanctuarv^  and  departed;  and  he  went  away 
and  hanged  mmself."  With  the  money  the  chief 
priests  purchased  the  potter's  field,  afterward  called 
"the  field  of  blood,"  and  in  this  way  was  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (11  12-14)  ascribed  by 
Matthew  to  Jeremiah  (Mt  37  3-10).  The  account 
g^ven  in  Acts  1  16-20  is  much  shorter.  It  men- 
tions neither  Judas'  repentance  nor  Uie  chief  priests, 
but  simply  states  that  J.  "obtained  afield  with  the 


reward  of  his  iniquity;  and  falling  headlong,  he 
burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gushed  out"  (ver  18).  The  author  of  Acts  finds 
in  this  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  Ps  69  26. 
The  Vulg  renderiiw,"When  he  lud  hanced  himseif, 
he  burst  asundo',  suggests  a  means  oi  reocmciling 
the  two  accounts. 

According  to  a  I^endary  account  mentioned  by 
Fapias,  the  death  ofJ.  was  due  to  elephantiasis  (df 
Hennecke.  NeuieatamerUliche  Apokryphen,  5).  A 
so-called  "Gospel  of  Judas"  was  in  use  among  the 
gnostic  sect  of  the  Cainitee. 

//.  ChmveUr  atui  ThmorimM. — Much  dtflcuaaloa  and 
oontroverqr  bave  centered,  not  only  around  the  dls- 
cropancies  of  the  Oospel  narratives  of  J.. 
1    TtAnmA  *^  around  his  character  and  the 

J,  ™,  problems  connected  with  It.  That  the 
tne  Apostles  beteayer  of  Jesiu  should  also  be  one  of  the 
to  Betrn      eboaen  Twelve  has  given  oppcntuDlty  tor 

Ja-_-  ^  the  attacks  of  the  foes  of  Cfartstlanity  from 
the  earliest  times  (cf  Orig.,  Con.  Cel.,  11.12) ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  proper 
solution  has  proved  so  great  that  some  nave  oeen  In- 
duced to  renrd  J.  as  meretjr  a  personlflcatlon  of  the 
spirit  of  Judaism.  The  acceptance  of  this  view  would, 
however,  Invalidate  the  historical  value  of  much  of  the 
Scriptural  writings.  Other  theories  are  put  forward 
In  explanation,  vu.  that  J.  Joined  the  apostolic  band 
with  the  deQnlte  Intention  of  Detraylns  Jeaus.  The  aim 
of  this  Intention  has  again  received  two  different  Inter- 
pretations, both  of  which  seek  to  elevate  the  character 
of  J.,  and  to  free  him  from  the  charge  of  sordid  motlvea 
and  cowardly  treachery.  According  to  one,  J.  was  a 
strong  patriot,  who  saw  in  Jesus  the  foe  of  his  race  and 
Ita  ancient  creed,  and  therefore  betrayed  Him  in  the  Id- 
tereats  of  his  country.  This  view  Is,  however,  Irrecon- 
dlsble  with  the  rejection  of  J.  by  the  chief  priests  (cf 
Mt  87  3-10).  Accordlngto  the  other,  J.  regarded  him- 
self as  a  true  servant  of  Christianity,  who  assumed  the 
rde  of  traitor  to  precipitate  the  action  of  the  Messiah 
and  Induce  Him  to  manifest  His  miraculous  powers 
by  calling  down  the  angels  of  God  from  heaven  to 
help  Him  (cf  Mt  86  His  auldde  was  further 

due  to  his  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  Jesus  to 
fulfil  hia  expectatlooa.  Thla  theory  found  favor  in 
andeot  times  with  the  Oalnltes  (d  above),and  In 
modem  daya  with  De  Qulncev  and  Bishop  Whately. 
But  the  terms  and  manner  of  denunciation  employol 
by  Jeaus  in  regard  to  J.  (ci  also  Jn  17  12)  render  this 
view  also  untenable. 

Another  view  Is  that  J.  was  foreordained  to  be  the 
traitor:  titat  Jesus  wu  conscious  from  the  first  that  He 
was  to  suffer  death  on  the  cross,  and  chose 
a  V-—.  J.  because  He  knew  that  he  should  betray 
**  /t"^  Him  and  thus  fulfil  the  Divine  decrees 
oroainea  (cf  Mt  ae  H).  Those  holding  tilla  view 
to  Be  a  their  ancumenta  on  the  omnlsdenoe 

ThK-m  of  Jesua  Implied  in  Jn  8  24,  Jesus  "  knew 
iraiior  ^  men":  Jn  e  "Jesus  Imew  from  the 
beginning  who  should  betray  him."  and 
Jn  18  4,  "knowing  an  the  things  that  were  coming 
upon  him."  Yet  to  take  those  texts  lit.  would  mean  a 
too  rigid  application  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
It  would  treat  J.  as  a  mere  instrument,  aa  a  means  and 
not  an  end  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  i>ower:  It  would 
render  meantngleaa  the  appeals  and  reproaches  made 
to  him  by  Jeaus  and  deny  any  real  existence  of  that  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  sense  of  guilt  which  It  was  Our 
Lord's  verv  purpose  to  awaken  and  stimulate  la  the 
hearts  of  His  bearers.  John  himself  wrote  after  the 
event,  but  in  the  words  of  Our  Lord  there  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  agrowlng  deameaa  in  the  manner  In  which 
He  foretold  Hia  betrayal.  The  omniscience  of  Jesus  waa 
greater  than  that  of  a  mere  dairvoyant  who  dalmed  to 
foretell  the  exact  course  of  future  events.  It  was  the 
omnJadence  of  one  who  knew  on  the  one  hand  the  ways 
of  His  Eternal  Father  among  men,  and  who,  on  the 
other,  penetrated  Into  the  deepest  recesses  of  human 
character  and  beheld  there  all  lU  secret  feelings  and 
motives  and  tendendee. 

Although  a  full  discussbn  of  the  character  of  J. 
would  of  necessity  involve  those  ultimate  problems 

of  Free  Will  and  Original  Sin  (West- 
S.  Betrayal  cott)  i^ch  no  theology  can  ade- 
the  Result  quatdy  solve,  the  theory  which  re- 
of  Gradual  gards  the  betrayal  as  the  result  of  a 
Develop-  gradual  development  within  the  soul 
ment  of  J.  seems  the  most  practical.   It  is 

significant  that  J.  alone  among  the 
disciples  was  of  southern  extraction;  and  the  differ- 
ences in  temperament  and  social  outlook,  togeth^ 
with  the  petty  prejudices  to  which  these  generally 
give  rise,  may  e^lain  in  part,  thot^  they  do  not 
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justify,  his  after  treachery — that  lack  of  inner 
aynipathy  which  existed  between  J.  and  the  rest 
<u  the  apostles.  ^  He  undoubtedly  possessed  a 
oertain  business  ability,  and  was  therefore  appointed 
keeper  of  the  purse.  But  his  heart  could  not  have 
been  clean,  even  from  the  first,  as  he  administered 
even  his  primary  charge  dishonestly.  The  cancer 
of  thisgrecd  spread  from  the  material  to  the  spirit- 
ual. To  none  of  the  disciples  did  the  fading  of  the 
dream  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  pomp  and  glory 
bring  greater  disappointment  than  to  J.  The  oords 
of  love  by  which  Jesus  gradually  drew  Uie  hearts 
of  the  other  disciples  to  Himself,  the  teaching  by 
which  He  uplift«l  their  soula  above  all  earthly 
things,  were  as  chafing  bonds  to  the  selfishness  of  J. 
And  from  his  fettered  greed  and  disanpointed  am- 
bition sprang  jealousy  and  spite  ana  hatred.^  It 
was  the  hatred,  not  of  a  strongj  but  of  an  essentially 
weak  man.  Instead  of  makmg  an  open  breach 
with  hia  Lord,  he  remained  ostensibly  one  of  His 
followers:  and  this  continued  contact  with  a  good- 
ness to  which  he  would  not  yield  (cf  Swete  on  Mk 
14  10),  and  his  brooding  over  the  rebukes  of  his 
Master,  gave  ready  entrance  for  "Satan  into  his 
soul."  But  if  he  '  knew  the  good  and  did  not  do 
it"  (cf  Jn  13  17),  so  also  he  was  weak  in  the  carr)[- 
ing  out  of  his  nefarious  designs.  It  was  this  hesi- 
tancy, rather  than  a  fiendish  cunning,  which  induced 
faim  to  remain  till  the  last  moment  in  the  supper 
room,  and  which  prompted  Uie  remark  of  Jesus 
"What  thou  doeet,  do  quickly"  (Jn  13  27).  Of  a 
piece  with  this  weak-mmdednesa  was  his  attempt 
to  cast  the  blame  upon  the  chief  priests  and  dders 
(cf  Mt  27  3.4).  He  sought  to  set  himself  right, 
not  with  the  innocent  Jesus  whom  he  had  betrayed, 
but  with  the  accomplices  in  his  crime;  and  because 
^t  world  which  his  selfishness  had  made  his  god 
failed  him  at  the  last,  he  went  and  hanged  himself. 
It  was  the  trogio  end  of  one  who  e^used  a  great 
cause  in  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  selfish  ambi- 
tion, and  who  weighed  not  the  dread  consequences 
to  which  those  imp\u«  motives  might  lead  him  (cf 
also  Bruce,  Trainingof  the  Tiodve;  Latham,  Potior 
Ptutorum;  Stalker,  Trial  and  Dealh  of  Jesua  Christ). 

J0DAS  ISCARIOT,  GOSPEL  OF:  A  "Gospel 
of  Judas"  is  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  ( Ado,  Haer., 
iM),  Epiphamus  {Haer.j  xxxvui.l),  Theodoret,  etc, 
as  currmt  in  the  gnostic  sect  of  the  Cainitce,  to 
whom  Judas  was  a  hero.  It  must  have  been  in 
existoice  in  the  2d  cmt.,  but  no  quotation  is  given 
from  it  (see  Baring-Gould,  Loaf  and  HottiU  Ooapela, 
HI,  ch  V). 

JUDAS,  NOT  ISCARIOT  i'UiUt,  o4x  i  '!»«- 
pUnrat,  lo^doB  ouch  ho  lakmiOtSa):  One  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  (Jn  li  22).  See  Judas  of 
James;  Lbbbaxcs;  Thaddabus. 

JUDAS  MACCABAEUS.  See  Maccabaecb. 

JUDAS  OF  DAMASCUS.   See  Jddas,  (6). 

JUDAS  OF  GALILEE  (i  FaXJufctos,  ho  Q(dv- 
h£x):  Mentioned  in  Acts  S  37  as  the  leader  of  an 
iosunection  occaaoned  by  the  census  of  Quirinius 
in  7  AD  (see  Quibimius).  He,  and  tiiose  who 
obeyed  him,  it  is  stud,  perished  in  that  revolt.  Jos 
also  repeatedly  mentions  Judas  by  this  same  name, 
"the  Galilean  "  and  speaks  of  his  revolt  (ArU, 
XVm,i,  6;  XX,  V,  2:  BJ,  II,  viii,  1;  xviii,8:  VII, 
viii,  1),  but  in  AtiL  XVIII,  i,  names  him  a  Gaulo- 
nite,  of  the  city  of  Gamala.  As  Gamalawas  in  Gau- 
ItmiUs,  not  far  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  it  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  that 
proTinee.  The  pai^  of  Judas  seems  to  have  been 
identified  with  uie  Zealots.  Jaub  Obb 


JUDAS  OF  JAMES  ('Io«&at  'laK^Pov,  /otldo* 
laJiGbou):  ()ne  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Lk  6  16; 
Acts  1  13;  for  etvmolo^,  etc,  see  Judas).  AVhas 
the  reading  "brouier  of  James,"  and  RV  reads  "son 
of  James. ''^  The  latter  is  to  be  pref^red.  In  Jn 
14  22  he  is  described  as  "Judasjnot  Iscariot)."  Ilie 
name  corresponds  with  the  "Thaddaeus"  or  "Leb- 
baeuB  whose  surname  was  Thaddaeus"  of  Mt  10  3 
AY  and  Mk  8  IS  (cf  Thaddaeus).  The  identifica- 
tion of  Thaddaeus  with  Judas  is  generally  accepted, 
though  Ewald  and  others  hold  that  they  were 
different  persons,  tiiat  Thaddaeus  died  during 
Christ's  lifetime,  and  that  Judas  was  chosen  in  his 
place  (cf  Bruce,  Training  of  the  Ttoelve,  34).  H  the 
RV  is  accepted  as  the  correct  rendering  of  Lk  6  16 
and  Acts  1  13,  this  Judas  cannot  be  identified 
either  with  the  Juda  (Mk  6  3  AV),  Judas  (Mk  6 
3  RV).  or  Judas  (Mt  IS  55),  the  brother  of  Jesus; 
or  with  the  Judas  (Jude  ver  1  RVm)  or  Jude  (Jude 
veir  1  AV),  the  brother  (rf  James,  whether  these  two 
latter  Judases  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  or 
not.  The  only  incident  recorded  of  Judas  of  James 
is  in  Jn  14  22,  where  during  Christ's  address  to  the 
disciples  after  the  last  supper  he  put  the  question, 
"Lord,  what  is  come  to  pass  that  thou  wilt  manifest 
thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world?" 

C.  M.  Kerb 

JUDAS.  THE  LORD'S  BROTHER.  See  JuoB. 

JUDDAH,  jud'a.   See  Juttah. 

JUDE,  jood  ('loiSot,  loHdaay.  Brother  of  the 
Lord,  and  author  of  the  Ep.  of  Jude.  See  Judas 
or  Jahbs  and  following  article. 

JXTDB,  THE  EPISTLE  OF: 

The  Writer 

I.  JroB'a  PosmoK  m  thb  Oahok 
11.  Tbb  Occasion  or  Its  Composition 
III.  Dbbcription  of  ths  Libbatihcs  and  Apostatbb 
rV.   BxLATioM  or  JosB  TO  TSB  Sbcons  Epistlb  ov 
Pbtbb 

1.  Resemblaaces 

2.  DlflerenceB 

8.  Further  Contrasts 
4.  Sammsry 

B.  Evidence  of  Prloritjr  of  Peter 
0.  OoaOrmBtory  References 

v.    DaTB  or  THB  BpiSTLB 

VI.   Tbb  Libbbtikbs  or  Jcob's  Emstlb 

I^TBBATUBB 

The  writer  of  this  short  ep.  calls  himself  Jude  or 
Judas  (iMMkit,  loildcut).  His  name  was  a  common 
one  among  the  Jews:  there  were  few 
The  WritOT  others  of  more  frequent  use.  Two 
among  ttie  apostles  bore  it,  vis.  Judas, 
mentioned  in  Jn  14  22  (cf  Lk  6  16),  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  Jude  describes  himself  as  2k  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  brother  of  James"  (ver  1).  The 
James  here  mentioned  is  no  doubt  the  person  who 
is  called  "the  Lord's  brother"  (Gal  1  19),  the 
writer  <A  the  ep.  that  bears  his  name.  Neither  of 
the  two  was  an  apostle.  The  oiieninp  sentence  of 
Jude  simply  affirEoa  that  the  writer  is  a  "servant 
of  Jesus  Cmist."  This,  if  anywhere,  should  be  the 
appropriate  place  for  the  mention  of  his  apostle- 
ship,  if  he  were  an  apostle.  The  appellation  *  Wy- 
ant  of  Jesus  Christ '  "is  never  thus  barely  tised  in 
an  address  of  an  ep.  to  designate  an  apostle" 
(Alford).  Phil  1  1  has  a  similar  expresdon,  "Paul 
and  Timothy,  servants  of  Jesus  Chnat,"  but  "the 
designation  common  to  two  persons  necessarily 
sinl^  to  the  rank  of  the  inferior  one."  In  other  in- 
stances "servant"  is  associated  with  "apostle" 
(Rom  1  1;  Tit  1  1).  Jude  vs  17.18  speaks  of  the 
"apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  that  th^  sud 
to  you" — language  which  an  f^rasue  wotdd  hardly 
use  of  his  fellow-apostles. 

InMk  6  3  are  found  the  names  of  those  of  whnn 
Jesus  is  sfdd  to  be  the  brotho-,  namely,  James  ami 
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Joses,  and  Judas  and  Simon.  It  is  quite  generally 
held  by  writers  that  the  James  and  Judas  here  men- 
tioned are  the  two  whose  epp.  are  found  in  the  NT. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  n^tha  ot  them 
hints  at  hia  rdationshlp  with  Jesus;  their  unaffected 
humility  kept  them  mient.  Jude  mentions  that  he 
is  the  "brother  of  James,"  perhaps  to  give  authority 
and  w^ght  to  his  words,  for  James  was  far  more 
distinguished  and  influential  than  he.  The  infer- 
ence seems  Intimate  that  Jude  addresses  Chris- 
tians among  whom  James  was  highly  esteemed,  or, 
if  no  longer  living,  among  whom  hu  memory  was 
sacredly  revered,  and  accordingly  it  ia  altocetlier 
probable  that  Jude  writes  to  the  same  class  olread- 
ers  as  James — Jewish  Christiana.  James  writes 
to  the  "Twelve  Tribes  of  the  Dispersion."  ^  Jude 
likewise  addressee  a  wide  circle  of  believers,  viz.  the 
"called,  beloved  in  God  the  Father,  and  kept  for 
Jesus  Christ"  (ver  1).  While  he  does  not  designate 
a  special  and  distinct  class,  yet  as  James's  "broths," 
as  belonfpng  to  the  family  of  Joseph,  and  as  in  some 
true  sense  related  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself,  it 
seems  probable,  if  not  certun,  that  his  £p.  was 
intended  for  Chzistian  Hebrews  who  stood  in  urgent 
need  of  such  testimony  and  appeal  as  Jude  offers. 

/.  JbdW's  Pktnthm  in  the  Canon. — It  is  now  and 
for  a  long  while  has  been  an  assured  one.  Its  rank, 
though  not  altogether  that  of  1  Pet  and  1  Jn,  is 
high,  for  centuries  indeed  undoubted.  Almost 
from  the  be^nning  of  the  Christian  era  men  every 
way  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion of  genuineness  and  authenticity  mdorsed  it  as 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  NT  Scriptures.  Origen 
repeatedly  quotes  it,  in  one  place  describing  it  as 
an  "ep.  of  but  few  lines,  but  full  of  powerful  words 
of  heavenly  grace"  (.Mail.,  tom.  X,  17).  But  Origen 
knew  that  it  was  not  uiuversally  received.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  "gave  concise  expositions  of  all  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  not  omitting  the  controverted 
books— the  Ep.  of  Jude  and  the  other  Catholic  epp." 
(quoted  by  Westcott,  Can..  322-23  and  Salmon, 
iTdro,  493).  Tertullian  (Cu0.  Fern,  i.3)  in  striving 
to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
urges  as  a  crownii^  ailment  that  it  is  quoted  by 
"the  ^xwtle  Jude."  "We  may  infer  that  Jude's  Ep. 
was  an  unquestioned  part  (k  Tertullian's  Canon." 
Athanasius  inserted  it  in  lus  list  of  NT  books,  but 
Eusebius  placed  it  among  the  disputed  books  in  his 
classification.  The  Canon  of  Muratori  includes 
Jude  among  the  books  of  Scripture,  though  it  omits 
the  Epp.  of  Jas,  Pet  and  He.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  documents  containing  a  list  of  the  NT  books 
now  known.  By  the  ^reat  majority  of  writers  the 
date  o{  the  fragment  is  given  as  c  170  AD,  as  it 
claims  to  have  Seen  written  not  long  after  Pius  was 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  latest  date  of  Pius  is  142- 
57  AD.  The  words  of  the  document  are,  "The 
Shepherd  was  written  very  recently  in  our  own  time 
by  Hermas,  while  his  brother  Pius  sat  in  the  chair 
of  the  Church  of  Rome."  Twenty  or  twenty-five 
vears  would  probably  satisfy  the  period  indicated 
by  the  words,  "written  very  recently  in  our  own 
time,"  which  would  fix  the  date  of  the  fragment  at 
c  170  AD.  SalmoiK  however,  strongly  inclines  to  a 
later  date,  vis.  c  200-210  AD,  as  does  Zahn. 

Zahn  (fntro  to  the  NT.U,  259,  Sl^) ,  and  Professor  Ohaae 
(BDB)  are  of  the  decided  opinion  th&t  the  Didacht.  U. 
7:  "Thou  shalt  not  hate  anyone,  but  some  thoa  shalt 
rebulce.  and  for  some  thou  shalt  pray,  and  some  thou 
shalt  love  above  thine  own  soul  (or  lliel,"  Is  founded  on 
Jude  ver  22.  Dr.  PhlUp  Scbafl  dates  the  Didaeht  be- 
tween 90-100  AD.  L'Abbd  B.  Jscquler  {La  doUHne  det 
Doui*  Apilre*.  1891)  la  persuaded  Chat  the  famous 
document  was  written  not  later  than  80  AD.  It  appears, 
therefore,  more  than  probable  that  the  Ep.  of  Jude  was 
known  and  referred  to  as  Scripture  some  utne  before  the 
end  of  tiie  1st  cent.  FVom  the  survey  we  have  thus 
rapidly  taken  of  the  field  Id  which  the  Ep.  circulated, 
we  may  oonclude  that  In  Pal,  at  Alexandria,  In  North 
Africa,  and  at  Rome,  it  was  received  as  the  veritable  letter 


of  Jude,  "the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  brother  ot 
James." 

The  chief  reason  why  It  was  rejected  by  some  and  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  others  In  primiuve  times  Is  lis 
quotation  from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  so  Jerome 
Informs  us  (Vir.  /II.,  4).  It  is  possibie  that  Jude  had 
In  mind  another  spurious  writing,  vis.  the  Assumption 
ot  Moses,  when  he  spoke  of  the  contention  of  Michael 
the  archangel  with  the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses 
(ver  9).  Tnls,  however.  Is  not  quite  certain,  for  the  date 
assigned  to  that  writing  Is  c  44  AD,  and  although  Jude 
might  have  seen  and  read  it,  yet  Its  composition  Is  so 
near  his  own  day  that  It  ooold  hardly  have  exerted  much 
influence  on  his  mind.  Besides,  the  brevity  of  the  Ep. 
and  its  dealing  with  a  special  class  of  errorists  would 
limit  to  a  oertun  extent  its  circulation  among  Christiana. 
All  this  serves  to  explain  Its  refunl  by  some  and  the 
absenoe  of  refonnoe  to  it  by  others. 

it,  7%e  Occasion  A*  ConvMMcHbn. — Jude,  after 
his  brief  introduction  (vs  1.2),  explains  very  defi- 
nitely why  he  writes  as  he  does.  He  indicates  dis- 
tinctly his  anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  saints  (ver  3): 
"Beloved,  while  I  was  giving  all  diligence  to  write 
unto  you  of  our  common  salvation,  I  was  con- 
strained to  write  unto  you  exhorting  you  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  for  all  de- 
livered unto  the  saints."  He  had  received  very 
distreanng  knowledge  of  the  serious  state  into  which 
the  Christian  brotherhood  was  rapidly  drifting, 
and  he  must  as  a  faithful  a«>vant  of  Jesus  Christ 
exhort  them  to  stedf  astness  and  warn  them  of  thdr 
danger.  He  had  in  mind  to  writo  them  a  doctrinal 
work  on  the  salvation  common  to  all  Christians. 
Perhaps  he  contemplated  the  compomtion  of  a 
book  or  treatise  that  would  have  discussed  tJie 
great  subject  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  But  in 
face  of  tne  perils  that  threatened,  of  the  evils 
already  present  in  the  community,  his  purpose  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  We  are  not  told  how  he 
became  acqu^nted  with  the  dangers  which  beset 
his  fellow-believers,  but  the  conjecture  is  probably 
correct  that  it  was  by  means  of  his  joumevs  as  an 
evangelist.  At  any  rate,  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  e^ola  in  the  churches,  and  he  deals 
with  them  as  befitted  the  enormities  tiiat  were 
practised  and  the  ruin  that  impended. 

The  address  of  the  Ep.  is  remarkable  for  the 
affection  Jude  expresses  for  these  saints.  Obvious- 
ly they  are  distinct  from  the  libertines  of  whom  he 
speaks  with  such  solemn  condemnation.  They 
were  the  faithful  who  kept  aloof  from  the  ungodly 
that  surrounded  them,  and  who  held  fast  to  the 
truth  they  had  been  taught.  Jude  describes  them 
as  those  that  are  called,  beloved  in  God  the  Father, 
and  kept  for  Jesus  Christ:  Mercy  tmto  you  and 
peace  and  love  be  multiplied."  At  the  close  of  tiie 
Ep.  he  commends  them  "unto  him  that  is  able  to 
guard  you  from  stumbling,  and  to  set  you  before 
the  presence  of  his  glory  without  blemish  in  exceed- 
ing joy."  A  separated  and  devoted  band  they  cer- 
tainly were,  a  noble  and  trustworthy  company  of 
believers  for  whose  well-bwig  Jude  was  autwemely 
anidoua. 

///.  DmtcrqttionofthelAmrHnmaandApMtetma. 

— It  is  needful  to  gaze  with  steady  vision  on  the 
hideous  portrait  Jude  furnishes  of  these  depraved 
foeSj  if  we  are  to  appreciate  in  any  measure  the  force 
of  his  language  and  the  corruption  already  wrought 
in  the  brotherhood.  Some  of  their  foul  teachings 
and  their  vicious  practices,  not  all,  are  here  set 
down. 

(1)  Surrtptitioui  fou. — "For  there  are  certain  men 
crept  In  privily  ....  ungodly  men"  (ver  4).  They 
are  enemies  who  feign  to  be  friends,  and  henoe  in  reality 
are  spies  and  tnUtors;  like  a  stealthy  beast  of  prey  tbey 
creep  Into  the  company  of  the  godly,  actuated  by  evu 
Intent. 

(2)  Pentrttrt  of  grac*  and  d«ni*rt  of  Chritt. — "Turn- 
ing the  grace  of  our  God  Into  lasdvlousQess,  and  denying 
our  only  Master  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ"  (ver  4).  They 
are  those  who  by  a  vUe  perversenesa  turn  the  grace  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Oospel  Into  a  means  for  ^ratifying  their 
unholy  passions,  and  who  in  doctrine  ana  life  repudiate 
th^  Master  Mid  Lord. 
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(8)  CtMtoriotu  and  arrogant  detractor: — "In  tbelr  dreun- 
Inn  deOle  the  flesh,  and  set  at  nought  domlnJoa,  and 
raQ  at  digoiUee"  (ver  8).  Destitute  of  true  reverence, 
ther  rail  at  the  holiest  and  best  tblnga.  and  alt  In  Judg- 
ment on  all  rule  and  all  authority.  Iwr  havetAie  proud 
tongue  of  the  lawless:  "Our  Upi  are  our  owd:  who  Is 
lord  over  us?"  (Ps  18  4). 

(4)  Ignorant  ealumniatora  and  brvHah  teniuaKttt. — 
"These  rail  at  whatsoever  things  they  know  not:  and 
what  they  understand  naturally,  like  the  creatures  with- 
out reason,  in  these  things  ate  they  destroyed"  (ver  10). 
What  they  do  not  know,  as  something  lofty  and  noble, 
they  deride  and  denoimce;  what  they  know  b  that  which 
ministers  to  their  disordered  appetites  and  their  debased 
tastes. 

(5)  Hyyacrittt  and  <l«c«iT«r«.—"  These  are  they  who 
are  hidden  rocks  in  your  love-feasts  when  they  feast  with 
you,  shepherds  that  without  fear  feed  themselves;  clouds 
without  water  ....  autumn  trees  without  fruit  .... 
wild  waves  of  the  sea  ....  wandering  stars,  for  whom 
the  blackness  of  darkness  hath  been  reserved  forever" 
(vs  12.13).  A  most  graphic  picture  of  the  Insincerity, 
the  depravity,  and  the  doom  of  these  iiuolentsl  And 
yet  they  are  found  In  the  bosom  of  the  Oluistlan  body, 
even  sitting  with  the  saints  at  their  love-feastsi 

(0)  Orumblert,  fauU-findera,  pI«a*ur«-*f«Jt*r«,  boattert, 
fwrsiilM.—"  These  are  murmurers,  oomplalnera,  walking 
after  their  own  lusts  ....  showing  respect  of  persons 
for  the  sake  of  advantage"  (ver  16).  They  impeach 
Divine  wisdom,  are  the  foes  of  peace  and  quietness,  ooast 
of  their  capacities  to  manage  things,  and  yet  they  can 
be  servile,  even  sycophants,  when  thereby  advantage  Is 
secured. 

(7)  Sehitmatiet  and  »»niuaU»t: — "These  are  they 
who  make  separations,  sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit 
(ver  19).  It  was  characteristic  of  the  nlse  teachers  and 
modcers  who  had  Invaded  the  Christian  church  that  they 
drew  lines  of  demarkatlon  between  themselves  and  others, 
or  between  different  classes  of  believers,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  warrant,  but  which  was  the  product  of 
weir  own  crafty  and  wicked  wills.  There  seems  to  be 
a  hint  In  these  words  of  incipient  Onostdcism,  that  fatal 
heresy  Uiat  boasted  of  a  recondite  knowledge,  a  deep 
mystery  which  only  the  Initiated  poesessetf;  of  which  the 
great  mass  of  Otuistlans  were  Ignorant.  Jude  brands 
the  pretenslcm  as  the  olbpring  of  their  own  sensuality, 
not  at  all  of  God's  Spirit. 

Such  is  the  forbidding  portrait  drawn  of  the 
libertines  in  the  Ep.  But  Jude  adds  other  and  even 
darker  features.  He  furnishes  a  number  of  exam- 
idea  of  apostates  and  of  ^wstasy  which  disclose 
even  more  sbikingly  ihe  spirit  and  the  doom  of 
them  tluit  pervert  the  truth,  that  deny  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  mock  at  the  tMngs  of  God. 
These  all  mark  a  fatal  d^neracy.  a  "falling  away," 
which  bodes  nothing  out  evil  and  judgment. 
Agfunst  the  corrupters  and  skeptics  Jude  writes 
with  a  vehemence  that  in  the  NT  is  without  a 
parallel.  Matters  must  have  come  to  a  dreadful 
pass  when  the  Bftit  of  God  is  compelled  to  use 
such  Btem  and  awful  language. 

/V.  RdaHon  of  Jade  to  the  SeeonJ  EpiMtte  of 
Acer. — ^The  relation  is  confined  to  2  Pet  2—3  4. 

A  large  portion  of  Peter's  Ep.,  viz. 
%.  Resem-  ch  1  and  8  5-18,  bears  no  resemblance 
Uances  to  Jude,  at  least  no  more  than  does 
Jas  or  1  Pet.  Between  the  sections 
ot  2  Pet  indicated  above  and  Jude  the  parallelism 
is  close,  both  as  to  the  subjects  treated  and  the 
historical  illustrations  introduced^  and  the  lan- 
guage itself  to  some  conmderable  extent  is  common 
to  both.  All  readers  must  be  impressed  with  the 
similarity.  Accordingly,  it  is  very  generally  held 
by  interpreters  that  one  of  the  writers  copied  from 
we  other.  There  is  not  entire  agreement  as  to 
wl^eh  of  the  two  epp.  is  the  older,  that  is, 
whether  Peter  copied  from  Jude,  or  Jude  from 
Peter.  Perhaps  a  majority  favor  the  former  €£  the 
two  altematiTes,  though  some  of  the  very  latest 
and  most  learned  at  those  who  write  on  Intro- 
ductions to  tike  NT  hold  strongly  to  the  view  that 
Jude  copied  from  2  Pet.  Reference  is  made  particu- 
larly to  Dr.  Ilieodorv  v.  Zahn,  whose  magnificent 
work  on  Introduction  has  been  but  recently  tr<i 
into  Eng.,  and  who  argues  cfrnviiunngl^  that  Jude 
copied  from  2  Pet. 

However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  in 
the  two  epp.  as  pronounced  differences  and  di'TOT- 


gences  as  there  are  resemblances.  If  one  of  the 
two  did  actually  copy  from  the  other,  he  was  care- 
ful to  add,  subtract,  and  change  what 
2.  Differ-  he  foimd  in  his  "source"  as  best  suited 
encas  his  purpose.   A  servile  copyist  he  cer- 

tainly was  not.  He  mamtained  his 
indqiendence  throughout,  as  an  exact  comparison 
of  the  one  with  the  other  will  demonstrate. 

If  we  bring  them  into  close  proximity,  following 
the  example  of  Professor  Lumby  in  the  "Bible 
Comm."  ^tUto  to  £  Pet),  we  shall  discover  a  marked 
difference  between  the  two  pictures  drawn  by  the 
writers.  We  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  much 
darker  and  more  sinister  is  that  of  Jude.  The  evil, 
alanmnK  certain^  in  Peter,  becomes  appalling  in 
Jude.  subjoined  are  proofs  of  the  fact  above  stated : 


2  Pet  8  1 
But  there  arose  false 
prophets  also  among  the 
people,  as  among  you  also 
there  shall  be  false  teachers 


Jude  ver  4 

For  there  are  certain 
men  crept  In  iHlvOy  ,  .  .  . 


3  Pet  S  1  Jude  ver  4 

who  shall  priylly  bring  In  ....  imgodly  men,  turning 
destructive  heresies,  deny-  the  grace  of  Ood  Into  lascl- 
ing  even  the  Master  that  vlousness,  and  denying  our 
bought  them  ....  only  Master  ana  Zjord, 

Jesus  Obrist. 

2  Pet  8  8  Jude  ver  10 

And  in  covetousness  shall  ....  murmurers,  com- 
tbey  wlUl  f^gaed  words  plalners.walklnK  after  their 
nuato  merchandtsa  of  you  own  lusts  (and  their  mouth 
....  speaketh   great  swelling 

words),  sbcrmng  reqtect  at 
persons  fbr  the  sake  of  ad- 
vantage. 

These  contrasts  and  comparisons  between  the 
two  epp.  prove  (1)  that  in  Jude  the  false  teach»a 
are  worse,  more  virulent  than  in  Peter,  and  (2)  that 
in  Peter  tne  whole  description  is  predictive,  whoeaa 
in  Jude  tiie  deplorable  condition  is  actually  present. 
If  2  Pet  is  dependent  on  Jude,  if  the  apostle  cited 
from  Jude^  how  explain  the  strong  predictive  ele- 
ment in  his  opening  verses  (2  Pet  2  1-3)?  If  as 
Peter  wrote  he  had  lying  before  him  Jude's  letta, 
which  represents 'the  corrupters  as  already  within 
the  Christian  community  and  doing  their  deadly 
work,  his  repeated  use  m  the  future  tense  is  abso- 
lutely inexplicable.  Assumiiu;,  however,  that  he 
wrote  prior  to  Jude,  his  precuctions  become  per- 
fectly intelligible.  No  doubt  the  virus  was  working 
when  he  wrote,  but  it  was  latent,  undeveloped; 
far  worse  would  appear;  but  when  Jude  wrote  the 
poison  was  widely  diffused,  as  vs  12.19  clearly  show. 
The  very  life  of  the  churclies  was  endangered. 


2  Pet  8  4.S 
For  If  Ood  spared  not 
the  angels  when  they  sinned 
....  and  spared  not  the 
ancient  work!,  but  pre- 
served Noah  with  savea 
others .... 


Jude  vs  5.0 
....  The  Lord,  having 
saved  a  people  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  afterward 
destroyed  Uwm  ....  and 
angels  that ....  left  their 
proper  habitation  .... 


Peter  Bpeaks  of  the  angels  that  sinned,  Jude  of 
their  apostasy.   Peto*  makes  prominent  the  sal- 
vation of  Noah  and  his  family  when 
S.  Fnrtiier   the  flood  overwhelmed  the  world  of  the 
Contnsti     ungodly,  wMle  Jude  tells  of  those  who. 

deuvered  from  bondage,  afterwara 
were  destroyed  because  of  th^  unbelief.  He 
speaks  of  no  rescue;  we  know  of  but  two  who  sur- 
vived the  judgments  of  the  wilderness  and  who 
entered  the  Luid  of  Promise,  Caleb  and  Joshua. 
Peter  mentions  the  fate  of  the  guilty  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  but  he  is  careful  to  remind  us  of  the 
deliverance  of  righteous  Lot,  while  Jude  makes 
prominent  their  nameless  crimes  and  consigns  them 
to  "the  punishmrat  of  eternal  fire,"  but  he  is  silent 
on  the  rescue  of  Lot.  Manifestly  Jude's  ilhutrsF 
tions  are  darker  and  more  Irapeless  than  Pater's. 
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Peter  instaiices  Balaam  as  an  example  of  one  who 
loTBd  the  hire  of  wnmgd<^iiK  and  who  was  rebuked 
for  his  tran8greari<»u  But  Jude  citea  three  notable 
insiancee  in  the  OT  to  indicate  how  far  in  apoetaay^ 
and  rebellion  the  libertines  had  gone.  ^  Three  wonu 
mark  their  course,  rising  into  a  climax,  "way," 
"erroi"  "painflaying."  They  went  in  the  way  of 
Cain,  I.e.  in  the  w&y  of  self-will,  of  hate,  and  the 
spirit  of  murder.  Moreover,  they  "ran  riotoualy 
in  the  error  of  Balaam  for  hire."  The  words  denote 
an  activity  of  Ticiousnefls  that  enlisted  all  their 
eagerness  and  all  ihsax  mi^^t.  Balaam's  error  was 
one  that  led  into  error,  one  that  seduced  others 
into  Uie  commisaon  of  the  like  uns.  The  reference 
seems  to  be  to  the  whole  career  this  heathen 
prophet,  and  includes  his  betrayal  of  the  braelites 
through  the  women  of  Moab  (Nu  SI  16).  Balaam 
is  the  prototype  of  Jude's  libertines,  both  in  his 
covetousnees  and  lus  seductive  counsel.  Further- 
more, they  "perished  in  the  gunsayiDg  of  Korah." 
This  man  mth  250  followers  rebelled  against  the 
Divinely  appointed  leaders  and  rulers  of  Israel, 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  sought  to  share  thdr  autho 
ity  in  Israel,  if  not  to  displace  them  altogether. 
Comparable  with  these  rebels  in  ancient  Israel  are 
the  Ixeacherous  and  malignant  foes  whom  Jude  so 
vigorously  denounces. 

Peter  speaks  of  them  as  "daring,  self-willed,  they 
trauble  not  to  rail  at  disaities:  whereas  angels, 
tiiough  greater  in  might  and  power,  bring  not  a  rail- 
ing judgment  against  them  before  the  Lord"  (vs 
10.11).  Jude  is  more  specific:  These  dreamers 
"defile  the  flesh,  and  set  at  nought  donunion,  and 
rail  at  dignities."  They  repudiate  all  authority, 
despise  every  form  <rf  lordship,  and  revile  those  in 
positions  of  power.  Be  cites  the  contention  of 
Michael  the  archangel  with  the  devil  about  the  body 
of  Mosest  and  yet  this  loftiest  of  the  heaTenlr 
qnrita  brought  no  railing  judgment  against  the  ad* 
versary.  Jude's  description  is  more  vivid  and 
ddnite:  be  describes  an  advanced  stage  of  apostasy. 

Very  noteworthy  is  Jude  vs  22.23.  He  here  turns 
agun  to  the  loyal  and  stedfast  believers  whom  he 
addresses  at  the  banning  of  his  letter^  and  he  g^ves 
them  directions  how  th.ey_  are  to  deal  with  those  who 
were  ensnared  by  the  wily  foes.  (The  text  in  ver 
22  is  somewhat  uncoUun,  but  the  Tevisi<ai  is  fol- 
lowed.) There  were  some  who  were  **in  doubt." 
They  were  those  who  had  been  fascinated  by  the 
new  teaching,  and  althouah  not  captured  by  it,  the_y 
were  engaged  in  its  study,  were  drawn  toward  it 
and  almost  ready  to  yield.  On  these  the  faithful 
were  to  have  mercy,  were  to  convince  them  of  their 
danger,  show  them  the  enormities  to  which  the  false 
system  inevitably  leads,  and  so  win  them  back  to 
Qirist's  aUenaoee.  As  if  Jude  said,  Deal  with  the 
wavering  in  love  and  fidelity;  but  rescue  than  if 
posrible. 

There  were  others  whose  peril  was  greater:  "And 
some  save,  snatching  them  out  of  the  fire."  These 
were  identified  with  the  wicked,  were  scorched  by 
the  fires  of  destruction  and  hence  idmost  t>eyond 
reach  of  rescue;  but  if  possible  they  are  to  be  saved, 
however  scathed  and  blackened.  Others  still  there 
were  who  were  in  worse  state  than  iba  preceding 
who  were  polluted  and  snurched  by  the  foul  con- 
tamination of  the  guilty  seducers,  and  such  were  to 
be  saved,  and  the  rescuers  were  to  fear  lest  they 
should  be  soiled  by  contact  with  the  horrible  defile- 
ment. This  is  Jude's  tremendous  summary  of  the 
shameful  work  and  frightful  evils  wrought  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church  by  the  Ubertines.  He  dis- 
closes in  these  trenchant  verses  how  deef^y  simk 
in  nn  the  fidse  teachers  were,  and  how  awful  the 
ruin  they  had  wrought.  The  description  is  quite 
unparalleled  in  2  Pet.  The  sbacUn^  in  Jvuis  are 
darker  and  deeper  than  those  in  2  Pet. 
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The  comparison  between  the  two  writings  war- 
rants, we  believe,  the  following  conduaons:  (1) 

that  Petw  and  Jude  have  in  view  the 
4*  SaoUDuy  same  corrupt  parties;  (2)  tiiat  Peter 

paints  them  as  godless  and  «ctreme|y 
dangerous,  though  not  yet  at  thdr  worst;  while 
Jude  sets  them  forth  as  depraved  and  as  lawless  as 
they  can  well  be;  (3)  that  Peter's  is  the  older  writing 
and  that  Jude  was  acquainted  with  what  the  apostle 
had  written. 

Stronger  evidence  than  any  jwoduced  of 
Peter's  priority  is  now  to  be  submitted,  and  here 
we  avail  outsaves  in  part  of  Zahn's  array  of  evi- 
dence. 

Jude  asserts  with  great  positivenesB  that  (ver  4) 
certun  men  had  crept  in  privily  into  the  Christiaii 
fold,  even  they  who  were  of  old 
6.  EvI-  written  of  beforehand  unto  this  coih 
denca  of  demnation,  ungodly  men."  Obviously 
Priori^  of  Jude  is  here  speaking  of  the  enemies 
Petw  whom  he  afterward  goes  on  to  describe 
and  denounce  in  his  Ep.  He  dis- 
tinctly affirms  that  these  foes  had  been  of  old  written 
of  and  beforehand  designated  unto  "this  condem- 
nation." He  clearly  has  in  mind  an  authoritative 
writing  that  spoke  the  identical  parties  Jude 
himseS  deals  with.  He  does  not  tell  us  whose 
writing  it  is  that  contains  the  "condemnation"  ai 
the  erroristsj  he  only  declares  that  there  is  such  a 
Scripture  existing  and  that  he  is  acquainted  with  it. 
Now,  to  what  writing  does  he  nefer?  Not  to  any 
OT  prophecy,  for  none  can  be  foimd  tliat  answers 
to  the  wordj^  Nor  yet  to  the  prediction  of  Enoch 
(vs  14.15),  for  it  speaks  of  the  advent  of  the  Lord 
in  judgment  at  the  last  day,  whereas  iude  appUes 
his  reference  to  the  ungodly  who  wen  that  present 
in  the  Christian  assemblies,  owrupting  the  churches 
with  their  wicked  teaching  and  practices.  "In 
2  Pet  S— S  4,  we  have  a  prophecy  which  exactly 
suits,  namely,  the  announcement  that  false  teachers 
whose  theory  and  practice  exactly  correspond  to 
those  godless  bearers  of  the  Christian  name  in  Jude 
will  appear  among  a  ca*tain  group  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tian churches"  (Zahn).  Peter's  account  of  them 
is  so  particular  that  Jude  would  encounter  no  difl&< 
cuHy  in  identifying  them.  He  is  furnished  by  the 
apostie  with  such  characteristics  of  them,  with 
such  iUuetxationa  and  even  wwds  and  phrases  that 
he  has  only  to  place  the  description  alongside  of 
the  reality  to  see  how  completely  they  match. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  words,  "w^e  of  old 
written  of  beforehand,"  denote  a  long  period,  longer 
than  that  which  elapsed  between  the  two  epp. 
But  the  objection  is  groundless.  The  original  term 
for  "of  old  ipdlai)  sometimes  indicates  but  a  brief 
space  of  time,  e^f.  Mk  15  44  (according  to  the  text 
of  Weymouth  and  Nestle,  and  RV)  rentes  that 
Pilate  asked  the  centurion  if  Jesus  had  been  "any 
wliile"  (palat)  dead,  which  limits  tiie  term  to  a  few 
hours.  In  2  Cot  IS  19  the  word  occurs,  and  there 
it  must  be  restricted  to  Paul's  self-defence  which 
occupies  the  part  of  the  Ep.  preceding,  and  hence 
does  not  ext^d  beyond  a  day  or  two.  Probably 
some  years  Ue  between  the  composition  of  these  two 
epp.,  ample  time  to  justify  Jude's  use  of  the  word 
if  he  is  muring  to  2  Pat  1—8  4,  aa  we  certainly 
believe  he  is. 

Tliis  interpretation  of  Jude  Tsr  4  is  confirmed 
Jude  va  17.18.   These  verses  are  intimately  con- 
nected  with   2  Pet  8  2-4.  Jude's 
6.  Confirm-  readers  are  told  to  keep  in  remem- 
atory  brance  the  words  spoken  by  the  apos- 

References  ties  d  Christ,  namely,  "In  the  last 
time  there  shall  be  modran,  walking 
after  their  own  ungodly  lusts."  Peter  writes,  "that 
in  the  last  days  mockers  shall  oome  with  mockery, 
walking  after  their  own  lusts."  Hie  resemblanoe 
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of  the  one  passage  to  the  other  is  very  close,  indeed, 
they  are  almost  identical.  Both  urge  their  readers 
to  remember  what  had  been  sud  by  the  apoetlps 
of  the  liord  Jesus  Christ,  and  both  epeak  <^  the 
immor^  scoffers  who  would  invade  or  had  invaded 
the  Christian  brotherhood.  But  Peter  distinctly 
asserta  that  these  mockers  shall  appear  in  the  last 
days.  His  words  are,  "Knowing  this  first,  that  in 
ti»  last  days  mockers  ahall  oome  with  mockery, 
walUng  Bitet  ihtat  own  lusts."  Jude  mites  Uiat 
"in  the  last  time  there  shall  be  mockers,  walking 
aStec  thdr  own  imgodly  lusts."  The  phrases,  "the 
last  days,''  and  "the  last  time,"  denote  our  age,  the 
dispensaUon  in  which  we  live,  as  He  1  2  ijroves. 
Peter  puts  the  appearance  of  the  scoffers  in  the 
future,  whereas  Jude,  after  quotic«  the  words,  sig- 
nificantty  adds,  "Tb^  are  tbey  who  make  separa- 
tims,  sensual,  naving  not  the  Spirit."  He  means, 
of  ooorse  the  mocken  Just  mentioned,  and  he  affirms 
they  are  now  present.  With  Peter  th^  are  yet  to 
come  when  be  wrote,  but  with  Jude  the  premction 
is  alreadyfulfiUed,  so  far  as  the  scoffers  are  con- 
cerned. Therefore  Jude's  writing  is  subsequent 
to  Peto^^  and  if  there  be  copying  on  the  paxt  of 
fliUter,  it  IS  Jude  who  copies. 

Peter  mentions  "your  i^MStlea."  Including  Umself  In 
tbe  pbr&ae,  but  Jude  does  not  employ  the  pi.  pronoun, 
for  be  wka  not  of  tbe  apoctoUo  body.  But  why  the  pi., 
"apostkn"?   Because  at  least  one  othw  apostte  nad 


Kmien  of  the  perilous  timm  which  were  coming  on  tbe 
church  of  Ood,  Paul  unites  hia  testimony  with  that  of 
Peter,  and  writes.  "  But  know  this,  that  in  the  last  days 
grterous  tbnea  shall  come"  (3  Tun  S  l-S).  His  pre- 
diction is  near  akin  to  that  of  Peter;  it  Dekmgi  apparent- 
ly to  tbe  same  historic  time  and  to  the  same  perDous 
aass  of  evll-doera  and  comipters.  In  3  Pet  S  15  the 
aposUe  ktvingly  and  tenderly  speaks  of  his  '^broUier 
Paul,"  and  says  ■unestirelT  that  in  his  Bp.  he  speaks 
of  these  thIn|»-^ioaoubt  aibout  tibe  wooOon  of  tbe  last 
days  among  uie  rest.  He  cert^nly  seems  to  have  Paul 
tat  mind  when  he  penned  the  words,  "  Knowing  this  first, 
that  in  the  last  days  mockers  shall  oome." 

Here,  then.  Is  posltfTe  ground  for  the  referenoe  In  Jade 
m  4  to  a  writing  concerning  those  who  had  crept  into 
tbe  fold  and  who  wore  of  olodoomed  to  this  condemna- 
tion, with  which  writing  bis  readers  were  acoualnted: 
tbqr  had  It  m  the  writing  of  the  Moirtles  Peter  and  Paul 
both,  and  so  were  forewanwdas  to  tbe  Impending  danger. 
Jnde^s  Sp.  Is  subseQuent  to  Feter'a, 

V,  Dalm  vt  thm  EpbOt,— There  Is  fittle  or  no 
agreement  as  to  the  year,  yet  the  nuuority  of  writers 
hold  that  it  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  cent. 
Zahn  assigns  it  to  70-75  AD;  Lumby,  c  80  AD; 
Salmon,  before  the  rei^  of  Domitian  (81  AD); 
Seffert,  shortly  prior  to  Domitian ;  Chase,  not  later 
than  80  AD,  probably  within  a  year  or  two  of  the 
Pastoral  Epp.  Zahn  strongly  insists  on  64  AD  as 
the  tlate  of  Peter's  death.  If  the  2d  Ep.  bearing  his 
name  is  authentic,  the  apostle  could  not  possibly 
have  copied  from  Jude,  for  Jude's  letter  was  not  in 
existence  when  he  died.  Even  on  the  supposition 
that  he  suffered  death  65-66  AD,  there  could  have 
been  no  copying  done  save  by  Jude,  for  it  is  almost 
demonstrable  that  Jude  was  written  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jems  in  70  AD.  If  2  Pet  is  pseudony- 
mous and  written  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  cent., 
as  some  confidently  affirm,  it  has  no  ri^t  to  a  place 
in  the  Canon  nor  any  le^timate  relation  to  Jude. 
If  genuine,  it  antedates  Jude. 

VL  Tht  LAmrtbM  of  JmU't  EpIaHm.— Their 
diaraeto:  is  very  fordbly  edubited,  but  no  infcnma- 
tion  is  ^Ten  us  of  thdr  o^aa  or  to  what  particular 
re^on  they  belonged.  I^ey  bore  the  Christian 
name,  were  of  the  loosest  morals,  and  were  guilty 
of  shameful  excesses.  Their  influence  seems  to 
have  been  widespread  and  powerful,  else  Jude 
would  not  denounce  them  in  such  severe  language. 
Their  guilty  departure  from  the  truth  must  not  oe 
confounded  tmh  the  Gnostidsm  of  the  2d  cent., 
though  it  tended  stronglv  in  that  direction;  it  was 
a  Ist-ccnt.  defection.  Were  they  newly  risen  sen- 
soalists,  without  iMedecesswsT    To  some  extent 


th«r  forerunners  had  already  appeared.  Soisuality 
in  some  of  its  grosser  ftwms  disgraced  the  church  at 
Corinth  (1  Cor  0  1-13;  6  13-20).  In  the  common 
meals  of  this  oongregaUon  which  ended  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lonl's  Supper,  they  indulged  in 
revelry  and  gluttony,  some  of  them  even  oeing 
intoxicated  (1  Cor  11  17-22).  Partidpation  in  a 
heathen  festival  exposed  the  Christians  to  tiie  danger 
of  sharing  in  idolatiy,  and  yet  some  of  tJie  Conn- 
thiana  were  addicted  to  it  (1  Cor  8:  10  X4r-32). 
In  reading  of  the  state  of  things  in  tne  church  at 
Colome,  one  perceives  how  fatu  certain  views  and 
practices  there  would  soon  become  if  suffered  to 
grow  (Col  2  16-23;  S  5-11).  Twenty  years  after 
the  probable  date  of  Jude,  in  some  of  the  churches 
of  A^a  Minor,  wicked  parties  flourished  and  domi* 
nated  Christiui  assemblies  that  were  dosely  allied 
in  teachiiu  and  conduct  with  the  ungodly  of  Jude. 
The  Nicouutana,  and  the  'Sroman  Jezebel,  who 
calleth  herself  a  prophetess;  and  she  teachetn  and 
seduceth  my  s^rants  to  commit  fornication,  and  to 
eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols"  (Hev  2  20)  belong 
to  the  same  company  of  libertines  as  those  of  Jude. 
It  should  be  no  surprise  to  us  with  these  examples 
before  us,  that  according  to  Jude  there  were  found 
in  the  bosom  tA  the  Christian  community  moral 
delinquents  md  shameless  prt^gates  whose  con- 
duct shocks  our  sense  of  propriety  and  decency,  tot 
the  like  evils,  thou^  not  so  flagrant,  troubled  the 
churches  in  Paul's  lifetime. 

Jude  brands  them  as  enemies  and  apostates.  He 
pronounces  their  doom  in  the  words  of  Enoch: 
Behold,  tbe  Lord  came  with  ten  thousands  <rf 
his  holy  ones,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all"  (vs 
14.15).  It  is  generally  bebeved  that  this  prophecy 
of  Enoch  is  quoted  by  Jude  from  the  apooryphal 
Book  of  Enoch.  Granting  such  quotation,  that 
fact  does  not  warrant  us  to  affirm  that  he  indorsed 
the  book.  Paul  cites  from  three  Gr  poets:  from 
Aratus  (Acts  17  28),  from  Menandear  (I  Cor  IS 
33;  see  Earle,  Buripidea,  "Medea,"  Intro,  30, 
where  this  is  attributed  to  Euripides),  and  from 
Epimenides  (Tit  1  12).  Does  anyone  imagine  that 
Paul  indorses  all  that  these  poets  wrote?  To  the 
quotation  from  Emmoiides  the  f^xMtle  adds,  "This 
testimony  la  true*'  (lit  1  13),butnootteiinamne8 
he  means  to  say  the  whole  poem  is  true.  So  Jude 
cites  a  passage  from  a  non-canonical  book,  not 
because  ne  accepts  the  whole  book  as  true,  but  this 
particular  premction  he  receives  as  ^from  God. 
Whence  the  writer  <^  Enoch  derived  it  is  unknown. 
It  may  have  been  cherished  and  transmitted  from 

CNTatioQ  to  generation,  or  in  some  oth^  way 
hfully  presoTsd,  but  at  any  rate  Jude  accepted 
it  as  authentic.  Paul  quotes  a  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  (Acts  30  35)  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  but 
whence  he  derived  it  is  unknown.  As  much  may 
be  s^d  of  this  of  Enoch  which  Jude  receives  as  true. 

LiTBBATnss. — ^Zabn.  Intro  to  NT;  Salmon,  Iniro  to 
IfT;  Weetcott.  Coiw*  of  NT:  Purves,  Avcatotie  Agt; 
Alford,  Or  Tail.;  Plumptre,  cmnm..  "Oambrldm  Bible 
Series'':  Ullle,  Ccmwu oniandt Ptt;  Hgg.  JCCTTIneeati 

Word  AtMiiM.    „    ■ , 

WlLLUK  Q.  MOORBBHAD 

TUDEA,  ido-de'a:  In  Esr  5  8  for  "Judah";  thus 
RV.   In  the  NT  the  form  is  Judaea  (q.v.). 

JUDGE,  ju]  (Dlpib ,  ghOphlt;  NT  SiiceurHj**  dtXos- 
Oa,  KpirAt,  kriOs):  In  the  early  patriarchal  times 
the  heads  of  families  and  the  eldos  of  the  tribes 
were  the  judges  (cf  Gen  88  24),  and  their  authority 
was  based  on  custom.  In  the  wilderness  Moses 
alone  was  the  judge  until  Jethro  suggested  a  scheme 
of  devolution.  On  his  advice  Moses  divided  the 
pecmle  into  groups  of  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties, 
onotensf  ana  over  each  group  a  wise  and  good  man 
was  set  as  a  Judge.  Thereaiier  only  the  most  im- 
portant cases  woe  brought  before  Moses  (Ex  18 
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13-26;  Dt  1  9-17).  This  arraogeineDt  <»aBed  to 
be  practicable  wYuea  the  childroi  of  Israel  settled 
down  in  Canaan.  Although  Dand  took  counsel 
with  the  heads  of  thousands  and  hundreds  (1  Ch 
U  1),  it  need  not  be  assumed  that  this  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  plan  adopted  by  Moses.  Probably 
the  local  courts  were  not  organized  till  the  time  of 
David.  In  the  days  of  the  Judges  justice  was  ad- 
ministered by  those  who  had  risen  by  wisdom  or 
valor  to  that  rank  (Jp  4  5).  An  organized  cir- 
cuit court  was  establiahed  by  Samuel,  who  judged 
eases  himself,  and  also  made  his  sons  judgra  (1  S 

7  10;  6  1}.  Mter  the  monarchy  was  instituted, 
the  mng  tned  all  cases,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  wronged  person,  in  the  palace  gate  (1  K  7  7; 
Prov  20  8).    There   was   no   public  prosecutor 

gS  li  4;  IS  2-6;  1  Ch  18  14;  1  K  3  16;  2  K 
5).  Under  David  and  Solomon  there  were 
probably  local  courts  (1  Ch  28  4;  26  29).  Je- 
Aoshaphat  organiEed  a  high  court  of  justice  (2  Ch 
19  8).  The  prophets  often  complain  iHtterly  that  the 
purity  of  justice  is  corrupted  by  bribery  and  false 
witness  (Isa  1  23:  S  23;  10  I;  Am  6  12;  6  12; 
Mic  S  11;  7  3;  Prov  6  19;  12  17;  18  6).  Even 
kings  sometimes  pronounced  unjust  sentences,  esn. 
in  cnmioal  cases  (1  S  22  6-19:  1  K  22  26;  2  K 
21  16;  Jer  86  26).  An  evil  kmg  could  also  bend 
local  courts  to  do  his  will,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  case  of  Naboth's  vineyard  (1  K  21  1-13). 

The  first  duty  of  a  judge  was  to  execute  absolute 
justice,  showing  the  same  impartiality  to  rich  and 
poor,  to  Jew  and  forogner.  He  was  forbidden  to 
accept  bribes  or  to  wrest  the  judgment  of  the  poor 
(Ex  23  6-8;  Dt  16  19).  He  must  not  let  himself 
be  swayed  by  popular  opinion,  or  imduly  favor  the 
poor  (Ex  23  2.3). 

The  court  was  open  to  the  public  (Ex  18  13; 
Ruth  i  1.2).  Each  party  pre8r>ntcd  his  view  of  the 
case  to  the  judge  (Dt  1  16;  26  1).  Possibly  the 
accused  appeared  in  court  clad  in  mourning  (Zee 

8  3).  The  accuser  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
accused  (Zee  3  1;  Ps  109  6).  Sentence  was  pro- 
nounced after  the  hearing  of  the  case,  and  the 
judgment  carried  out  (Josh  7  24.25).  The  only 
evidence  considered  by  the  court  was  that  given 
by  the  witnesses.  In  criminal  cases,  not  less  than 
two  witnesses  were  necessary  (Dt  19  15;  Nu  86 
30;  Dt  17  6;  cf  Mt  18  16;  2  Cor  13  1;  1  Tim 
B  10).  In  cases  other  than  criminal  the  oath  (see 
Oath)  was  applied  (Ex  22  11;  cf  He  6  16).  The 
lot  was  sometimes  appealed  to  (Josh  7  14-18), 
esp.  in  private  disputes  (Prov  18  18),  but  this  was 
exceptional.  When  the  law  was  not  quite  definite, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  Divine  oracle  (Lev  Si  12; 
Nu  16  34).  Paul  Levertofp 

JUDGES,  iuj'iz,  BOOK  OF: 

1.  Title 

2.  Place  la  the  Oanon 

3.  Contents 

in  Introductory,  1 — 8  5 
2)  Central  and  Main  Portion.  2  6 — 16 
3}  An  Appendix,  17'S1 
^bronology 
6.  Authorship  and  Sources 

6.  Relation  to  Precedlns  Books 

7.  Relation  to  LXX  and  Other  TSS 

8.  Religious  PuipoM  and  Value 

LiTXRATtTKB 

The  Eng.  name  of'  the  Book  of  Jgs  is  a  tr  of  the 
Heb  title  (Q^pfSl^,  sAdpA'flm),  which  is  reproduced 

in  the  Gr  Kptral,  Krilai,  and  the  Lat 
1.  Title       Liber  Judicum.    In  the  list  of  the 

canonical  books  of  the  OT  given  by 
Origen  (apud  Euseb.,  HE,  VI,  25)  the  name 
is  translit^ted  Za^arctfi,  Sapk(Ueim,  which  repre- 
sents rather  "judgments"  {sh'phG^lm;  Kpiimra, 
krimaia)  than  "ju^es."  A  passage  also  is  quoted 
from  Philo  (De  Corpus.  Lingtiarum,  26),  which 


indicates  that  he  recoRoised  the  same  form  of  the 
name;  compare  the  (£*  title  of  "Kiiwdoma"  (Bo- 
ciXelai,  BatuHai)  for  the  four  books  of  S  and  K. 

In  the  order  of  the  Heb  Canon  the  Book  of  Jks  Id* 
variably  occupies  the  7th  place,  following  Immedlatelr 
upon  Josh  and  preceding  S  and  K.  With 


2.  Place  in 
the  Canon 


these  it  formed  the 


of  the  f  our 


group 

"earUer  prophets"  (D"'5T0»n  D'^JTW- 
n«bAi'(m  rVihdnim),  the  first  moiety  of  the 
2d  great  division  of  the  Heb  Scriptures.  As  such  the 
Book  of  Jga  was  classified  and  regarded  u  "prophetical," 
equally  with  the  other  hiatoric&l  hooka,  od  the  ground 
of  the  religious  and  spiritual  teaching  which  Its  Ustory 
conveyed.  In  the  rearrangement  of  the  books,  wblcn 
was  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Gr  tr  and  Ouon. 
Jrs  maintained  Its  posluon  as  7tb  tn  order  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  the  uiort  historical  Book  of  Ruth  was 
removed  trom  the  place  which  it  held  among  the  RoUs 
(m'ffAiUMA)  in  the  3d  division  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  uui 
attached  to  Jgs  as  a  kind  of  appendix,  iirobabty  because 
the  narrative  was  understood  to  presuppose  the  same 
condltloDS  and  to  have  refer«ice  to  the  same  period  of 
time.  The  Gr  order  was  followed  in  all  later  VSS,  and 
has  maintained  ftselt  In  modem  Bibles.  Origen  (loc. 
cit.)  even  states,  orobabty  by  a  mere  misundentandlng, 
that  Jgs  and  Ruth  were  comprehended  by  the  Jews  under 
the  one  title  SapAotn'm. 

The  Book  of  Jgs  connsta  of  3  main  parts  or 
diviuona,  which  are  readily  distinguished. 

(1)  IntroduOory  (1—2  5).— A  brief 
8.  Contents  summary  and  recapitulation  of  the 
events  of  the  conquest  of  Western  Pal, 
for  the  most  part  parallel  to  the  narrative  <rf  Josh, 
but  with  a  few  additional  details  and  some  div^ 
gences  from  the  earUer  account,  in  particular 
emphasizing  (1  27-36)  the  generiu  failure  of  the 
Israelites  to  expel  completely  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land,  which  is  described  as  a  violation 
of  their  covenant  with  Jeh  (2  1-3),  entailing  upon 
them  suffering  and  pomanent  weakness.  Tb» 
introductory  ver  (1  1),  which  refers  to  the  death  of 
Joshua  as  having  already  taken  place,  seems  to  be 
intended  as  a  general  indication  of  the  historical 
period  of  the  book  as  a  whole;  for  some  at  least  of 
the  events  narrated  in  1 — 2  fi  took  place  during 
Joshua's  lifetime, 

(2)  The  central  and  main  portion  (2  6 — 18). — 
A  series  of  narratives  of  12  "judges,"  each  of  whom 
in  turn,  by  his  devotion  and  prowess,  was  enabled 
to  deliver  Israel  from  thraldom  and  opfmssion,  and 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  term  ruled  over  the  people 
whom  he  nad  thus  saved  from  th^  enemies.  Each 
successive  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
however,  and  their  deliverance  are  followed,  on  the 
death  of  the  judge,  by  renewed  apostasy,  which 
entails  upon  them  renewed  misery  and  s^ritude, 
from  which  they  are  again  rescued  when  in  response 
to  their  prayer  the  Lord  "raises  up"  for  them  another 
judge  and  deliverer.  Thus  the  entire  history  is  set 
as  it  were  in  a  recurrent  framework  cl  mcurel  and 
religious  teaching  and  warning:  and  the  lesson  is 
enforced  that  it  is  the  sin  of  the  people,  their 
abandonment  of  Jeh  and  pernstent  idolatry,  which 
entails  upon  them  calamity,  from  which  the  Divine 
long-suffering  and  forbearance  alone  makes  for 
them  a  way  of  escape. 

(a)  2  6— -3  6:  A  second  brief  introduction,  con- 
ceived entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  following  narra- 
tives, which  seems  to  attach  itself  to  the  ekMe  of  the 
Book  of  Josh,  and  in  part  repeats  almost  verbally 
the  account  there  given  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Israel's  leader  (Jgs  2  6-9  ||  Josh  24  28-31).  and 
proceeds  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  land  and 
people  in  the  succeeding  generation,  ascribing  their 
misfortunes  to  their  idolatry  and  repeated  neglect 
of  the  warnings  and  commands  of  the  judges; 
closing  with  an  enumeration  of  the  peoples  left  in 
the  land,  whose  presence  was  to  be  tne  test  (tf 
Israel's  willingness  to  obey  Jeh  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevoit  the  nation  from  ennking  into  a  con- 
dition of  lethargy  and  ease. 
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(6)  3  7—3  11:  JudKeahip  of  Othniel  who  de- 
livered Israel  from  the  naDci  of  Cushan-rishathaim. 

(c)  3  12-^:  Victory  of  Ehud  over  the  Moabites, 
to  whom  the  Israelites  had  been  in  servitude  18 
years.  Ehiid  slew  their  king  E^on,  and  won  ftn- 
the  nation  a  long  period  of  tranquitbty. 

(d)  3  31 :  In  a  few  brief  words  Shamgar  is  named 
as  the  deliverer  of  Israel  from  the  FhiUs.  The  title 
of  "judge"  is  not  accorded  to  him,  nor  is  he  said  to 
have  exercised  authority  in  uiy  way.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, therefore,  whether  the  writer  intended  him  to  be 
r^arded  as  one  of  the  judgra. 

(e)  Cfas  4,6:  Victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
over  Jabin  the  Can.  king,  and  death  of  Sisera,  cap- 
tun  of  his  artay,  at  the  hands  of  Jael,  the  wife  of  a 
Ignite  chief:  followed  by  a  Song  of  Triumph,  de- 
scriptive and  conunemorative  of  the  event. 

(f)  Chs  9-8:  A  7-'^ear  oppreaaion  at  the  hands 
of  the  Midianites,  which  is  described  as  peculiarly 
severe,  so  that  the  land  became  desolate  on  account 
of  the  perpetual  raids  to  which  it  was  subject. 
After  a  period  of  hesitation  and  delay,  Gideon  de- 
feats the  combined  forces  of  the  Midianites  and 
Amal^tes  and  the  "children  of  the  east/'  i.e.  the 
wandering  Bedawin  bands  from  the  eastern  deserts, 
in  Hm  valley  of  Jezreel.  The  locality  and  course  of 
the  battle  are  traced  by  the  sacred  writ^,  but  it 
is  not  possible  to  follow  his  account  in  detail  because 
of  our  im^Uit^  to  identify  the  places  named.  After 
the  victory,  Gideon  is  formally  offered  the  position 
of  ruler  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  but  refuses; 
nevertheless,  he  seems  to  have  exercised  a  measure 
of  restraining  influence  over  the  people  until  his 
death,  although  he  himself  and  his  family  appttfently 
through  oovetousness  fell  away  from  th^  futhful- 
nesa  to  Jeh  (8  27.33). 

(s)  Ch  9:  Episode  of  Abimdech,  son  of  Gideon 
by  a  concubine,  who  by  the  murder  of  all  but  one 
of  his  brethren,  the  [estimate  sons  of  Gideon, 
Bscured  the  throne  at  Shechcm  for  himself,  and  for 
3  years  ruled  Israel.  After  successfully  stamping 
out  a  revolt  at  Shechem  a^mnst  his  authority,  he  is 
himself  killed  when  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the 
citadel  or  towar  of  Thebes  by  a  stone  thrown  by  a 
woman. 

(k)  (t)  10  1-5:  Tola  and  Jur  are  briefly  named 
as  successira  judges  of  Israel  for  23  and  22  years 
respectively. 

(j)  10  &-— 12  7:  Oppression  of  Israel  for  18  years 
by  the  Philis  and  Ammonites.  The  national  de- 
liverance is  effected  by  Jephthah,  who  is  described 
as  an  illegitimate  son  of  Gilead  who  had  been  on 
that  account  driven  out  from  his  home  and  had 
beorane  the  captun  of  a  band  of  outlaws.  J^h> 
thah  atipulates  with  the  elders  of  Gilead  that  if  he 
undratwes  to  do  battle  on  their  behalf  with  the 
Ammonites,  he  is  afterward  to  be  recognized  as  their 
ruler;  and  m  accordance  with  the  agreement,  when 
the  victory  has  been  won,  he  becomes  judge  over 
Israel  (11  9f;  12  7).    See  Jephthah. 

(fc)  (1)  (m)  12  &-15:  Three  of  the  so-called 
"nunor  judges,  Ibzan,  Elon  and  Abdon,  judged 
Israel  in  Buccesmon  for  7, 10  and  8  years  respectively. 
As  they  are  not  s^d  to  have  delivered  the  nation 
from  any  calamity  or  oppression,  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  understood  that  the  whole  perioJ  was  a  time  of 
rest  and  tranqtiiUity. 

(n)  Chs  13-16:  The  history  of  Samson  (see 
separate  art.). 

(3)  An  appendix,  chs  17-21. — The  final  section, 
m  the  nature  of  an  appendix,  consisting  of  two  nar- 
ratives, independent  apparently  of  the  nuun  portion 
of  the  book  and  of  one  another.  They  contain  no 
indication  of  date,  except  the  statement  4 1  repeated 
that  "in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel"  (17 
6;  18  1;  19  1;  21  25).  The  natural  inference  is 
that  the  narratives  were  committed  to  writing  in 


the  days  of  the  monarchy;  but  the  events  themselves 
were  understood  by  the  compiler  or  historian  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
or  at  least  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom. The  lawless  state  of  society,  the  violence  and 
disorder  among  the  tribes,  would  suggest  the  same 
conclunon.  No  name  of  a  judge  appears,  however, 
and  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  the  office  or  to 
any  central  or  controlling  authority.  Jos  also 
seems  to  have  known  them  in  reverse  order,  and  in 
a  position  preceding  the  histories  of  the  judges 
themselves,  and  not  at  the  close  of  the  book  {Anl, 
V,  ii,  8-12;  iii,  1;  see  E.  Kdnig  in  HDB,  II,  810). 
Even  if  the  present  form  of  Uie  narratives  is  thus 
late,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  contain 
elements  of  considerable  antiquity. 

(a)  Chs  17-lB:  The  episode  of  Micah  the 
Ephraimite  and  the  young  Levite  who  is  conse- 
crated as  priest  in  his  house.  A  war  party,  how- 
ever, of  the  tribe  of  Dan  during  a  migration  north- 
ward, by  threats  and  promises  induced  the  Levite 
to  accompany  them,  taking  with  him  the  priestly 
ephod,  the  household  goods  of  his  patron,  and  a 
costly  image  which  Micah  had  caused  to  be  made. 
These  Micah  in  vain  endeavors  to  recover  from  the 
Danites.  The  latter  sack  and  bum  Laish  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  Pal,  rebuilding  the  city  on  the  same 
site  and  renaming  it  "Dan.  There  they  set  up 
the  image  which  they  had  stolen,  and  establish  a 
rival  priesthood  and  worship,  whim  is  said  to  have 
endured  "all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God  was  in 
Shiloh"  (18  31). 

{b)  (Job  19-21:  Outrage  of  the  Benjamites  of 
Gibeah  against  the  concubine  of  a  Levite  lodging 
for  a  m^t  in  the  city  on  his  wayfrom  Bethluiem 
to  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim.  The  united  tribes, 
after  twice  suffering  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  men 
of  Benjamin,  exact  full  vengeance;  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin IS  almost  annihilated,  and  their  cities,  includ- 
ing Gibeah,  are  destroyed.  In  order  that  the  tribe 
may  not  utterly  perish,  peace  is  declared  with  the 
600  survivors,  and  they  are  provided  with  wives 
by  stratagem  and  force,  the  Imaelites  having  taken 
a  solemn  vow  not  to  pomit  intermarriage  between 
thdr  own  daughters  and  the  members  ofthe  guilty 
tribe. 

The  period  covered  by  the  history  of  the  Book  of 
Jgs  extends  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  death 
of  Samson,  and  adds  perhaps  a  later 
4.  Chro-  reference  in  18  31,  "all  the  time  that 
nolog7  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh"  (cf 
1  S  1  3).  It  is,  however,  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  eomiHite  In  years  the  lei^^h 
of  time  that  the  writer  had  in  mind.  That  he  mo- 
ceeded  upon  a  fixed  chronolomcal  basis,  supiMied 
probably  tradition  but  mooified  or  arranged  on 
a  systematic  principle,  seems  evident.  The  diffi- 
culty may  be  due  in  part  to  the  corruption  which  the 
figures  have  suffered  in  the  course  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  text.  In  1  K  0  1  an  inclusive  total  of 
480  years  is  ^ven  as  the  period  from  the  Exodus 
to  tl^  building  of  the  Temple  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  This  total,  howevn,  includes 
the  40  years'  wandering  in  the  desert,  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  Promised 
Land,  and  an  uncertain  period  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Jks  itself  (2  10), 
until  the  older  generation  that  had  tucen  part  in  the 
invasion  had  passed  away.  There  is  also  to  be 
reckoned  the  ^  years'  judgeship  of  Eli  (1  S  4  18). 
the  unknown  length  in  the  judgeship  of  Samuel 
(7  15),  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Saul  (<tf  I  S  18  1, 
where,  howevo-,  no  statement  is  made  as  to  the 
length  of  his  reign),  the  40  years  during  which  David 
was  king  (1  K  2  11),  and  the  4  years  of  Solomon 
before  the  building  of  the  Temple.  The  recurrence 
of  the  number  40  is  already  noticeable;  but  if  for 
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the  unknown  periods  under  and  after  Joshua,  of 
Samuel  and  of  Saul,  50  or  60  years  be  allowed — a 
moderate  estimate — there  would  remain  from  the 
total  of  480  years  a  period  of  300  years  in  round 
numbers  for  the  duration  of  the  times  of  the  Judses. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  writer  concdved  of 
the  period  of  unsettlement  and  diBtress,  of  alternate 
oppreaaion  and  peace,  as  lasting  for  so  long  a  time. 

Tfae  chronolc^cal  data  contained  In  the  Book  of  Jgs 
Itself  are  as  follows: 

T«n 

Oppression  of  CuBhan-riahathalm,  king  of  Meso- 

potaaiJa  '3    S 

Deliveraace  hy  Piiicili*!  ami  rest  (3  11)  40 

Oppression  of  EKlun,  kiiiK  i]f  Moab  (8  14)  18 

Dollvpranw  iiy  Flliiid  iiiui  n-.st  (8  30)  80 

Oppn"^-ii'>[i  iif  Jiibiii,  ldiiK  tif  Canaan  (4  3)  20 

I>dllvtvEbiiri'  [iv  Miiriik  viii'l  rost  [5  31)  40 

Ow»n.-j^.-i-.ii  -f  MIdiiiii  ^6  1)  7 

]Miv<  i;Lr.<    l.y  •jiilr-niL  and  rest  (8  28)  40 

Btile  i<t  Miijiii  h-i-h  i9  2S!   3 

■  /odgealilimf  Iiilii  1,10  -'-^   23 

Jodgeellfo  nr  .Iiiir    10  l'   22 

OwreraEon  at  i\ic  riiili-=  luid  Ammonites  (10  8).  .18 

■  lMUvprB.nfx!l)y  Ji'|jlLUi>ili.:^nahlsJudge8blp(12  7)  6 

JlMKcshlp  ar  Ihzaii  il2    7 

JudR^blp  of  CEon  (12  H)  10 

Jlldlicslilp  of  Abdqn  (12  i4)  8 

Wfi^^^^^'Ve-  3ii  :S 

A  total  of  410  yean,  or.  If  the  years  of  foreign  oppression 
and  of  tbe  usurpation  or  Abimelech  are  onutted.  of  296. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  some  instances  the 
rule  of  the  several  judges  was  contemporaneous, 
not  successive,  and  that  therefore  the  total  period 
during  which  the  judges  ruled  should  be  reduced 
accor^ngly.  In  itself  this  is  sufficiently  probable. 
It  ifl  evident,  however,  that  this  thought  was  not 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  for  in  each  case  he  de- 
scribes the  rule  of  the  judge  as  over  "Israel"  with 
no  indication  that  "Israel"  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
partial  and  limited  ^gnification.  His  words  must 
therefore  be  interpreted  in  their  natural  sense,  that 
in  his  own  belief  the  rulers  whose  deeds  he  related 
exercised  control  in  the  order  named  over  the  entire 
nation.  Almost  certainly,  however,  he  did  not 
intend  to  include  in  his  80116016  the  years  ot  oppres- 
Bion  or  the  3  yeara  of  Abimelech'e  rule.  If  uese 
be  deducted,  the  resultant  number  (296)  is  very 
near  the  total  whidi  the  statement  in  1  K  6  I 
suggests. 

No  stress,  however,  must  be  laid  upon  this  fact.  The 
repeated  occurrence  of  the  number  40,  with  Ita  double  and 
half,  can  hardly  be  accidental.  The  same  fact  was  noted 
above  In  connection  with  earlier  and  Iat«r  rulers  In 
Israel.  It  sumests  that  there  Is  present  an  element  of 
artificiality  and  conscious  arrangement  la  the  scheme  of 
clironology,  which  makes  It  Impossible  to  rely  upon  It 
as  It  stands  for  any  definite  or  reliable  historical  con- 
clusion. 

Within  the  Book  of  Jgs  itself  no  author  is  named, 
nor  is  any  indication  given  of  the  writer  or  writers 
who  are  responsible  for  the  form  in 
5.  Aufliop-  idiieh  the  book  appears;  and  it  would 
ship  and  seem  evident,  also,  that  the  3  parts  or 
Sources  divinons  of  which  the  book  is  com- 
posed are  on  a  different  footing  as 
regards  the  sources  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
The  Talmudic  tradition  which  names  Samuel 
as  the  author  can  hardly  be  seriously  regarded. 
The  hiatorical  introduction  presents  a  form  of 
the  tradition^  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Fal 
which  is  parallel  to  but  not  identical  with  that 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Josh.  Brief  and  discon- 
nected as  it  is^  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  his- 
torical authority,  and  contains  elements  which  in 
origin,  if  not  in  their  present  form,  are  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  The  m^n  portion  of  the  book, 
comprising  the  narratives  of  the  judges,  is. based 
upon  oral  or  written  traditions  of  a  local  and  perhaps 
a  tribal  character,  the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate,  but  which  undoubtedly  in  some  in- 
stances  have  been  more  carefully  presored  than 


in  others.  In  particul^,  around  the  story  of  Sam- 
son there  seem  to  have  gathered  elements  derived 
from  the  folklore  and  the  wonder-loving  spirit  of 
the  countryside;  and  the  eq)loit8  of  a  national  hero 
have  been  enhanced  and  surrounded  with  a  glamor 
of  romance  as  the  story  of  them  has  passed  from 
lip  to  lip  among  a  people  who  themselves  or  their 
forefathers  owed  so  much  to  his  prowess.  Of  this 
central  part  of  Jgs  the  Song  of  Deborah  (ch  6)  is 
the  most  ancient,  and  bears  every  mark  of  being  a 
contemporary  record  of  a  remarkable  conflict  and 
victory.  The  text  is  often  difficult,  almost  unin- 
telligible, and  has  bo  greatly  suffered  in  the  course 
of  transmisdon  as  in  some  passages  to  be  beyond 
repair.  As  a  whole  the  song  is  an  eloquent  and 
impassioned  ode  of  triumph,  ascribing  to  Jeh  the 
great  deliverance  which  has  been  wrought  for  Jffia 
people  over  their  foes. 

Tbe  narratives  of  Jgs,  moreover,  are  set  in  a 
framework  of  chronology  and  of  ethical  comment 
and  teachiufE,  which  are  probably  independent  of  one 
another.  The  moral  exhortations  and  the  lessons 
drawn  from  hardships  and  sufferings,  which  tfae 
people  of  Israel  incur  as  the  consequence  of  their 
idolatry  and  sin,  are  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit 
of  Dt,  and  even  in  tbe  letter  and  form  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  writings  of  that  book. 
In  the  judgment  of  some  scholars,  therefore,  they  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  author  or  authors.  Of 
this,  tu>wever,  there  is  no  proof.  It  is  possible,  but 
poJiafw  hardly  irobable.  Iliejr  eortainly  bebnf  to 
the  same  school  of  thou^t,  of  clearsighted  doctrine, 
of  reva«nt  piety,  and  of  jealous  concern  for  the  honor 
of  Jeh.  With  the  system  of  chronology,  the  figures 
and  dates,  the  ethical  oommentai^  and  inferences 
would  seem  to  have  no  direct  relation.  The  former 
is  perhaps  a  later  addition,  based  in  part  at  least 
upon  trfbdition,  and  applied  to  existing  accounts,  in 
order  to  give  them  their  definite  place  and  succes- 
sion in  the  historical  reoord.  Finally,  the  three 
strands  of  traditional  narrative,  moral^comment,  and 
chronologicaJ  framework  were  woven  into  one  whole 
by  a  compiler  or  reviser  who  completed  the  book  in 
the  form  in  which  it  now  exists.  Concerning  the 
absolute  dates,  however,  at  which  these  processes 
took  place  very  little  can  be  determined. 

The  two  concluding  episodes  are  distinct,  both  In  form 
and  character,  from  the  rest  of  the  book.  They  do  not 
relate  the  life  or  deeds  of  a  Judge,  nor  do  they,  explicitly 
at  least,  convey  anv  moral  teaching  or  warning.  They 
are  also  mutually  independent.  It  would  seem  there- 
tore  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  accounts  ot  national 
events  or  experiences,  preserved  by  tradition,  which, 
because  they  were  understood  to  have  reference  to  tbe 
period  of  the  Judges,  were  Included  In  this  book.  The 
mtemal  nature  of  the  narratives  themselves  would  sug- 
gest that  they  belong  rather  to  the  earlier  than  the  later 

fiart  of  the  time  dunng  which  the  Judges  held  rule;  and 
heir  ancient  character  Is  similarly  attested.  There  Is 
no  <due,  however,  to  tbe  actual  date  of  their  composition, 
or  to  the  time  or  drcumstanoes  under  which  they  were 
Incorporated  In  tbe  Book  of  Jgs. 

The  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Book  of  Jgs 
to  the  generally  recognized  sources  of  the  Pent  and 

to  Josh  has  been  in  part  anticipated  in 
6.  Relation  the  previous  pars^aph.  Intheearhest 
to  Preced-  introductory  section  of  the  book,  and 
lag  Bo<As    in  some  of  the  histories  of  the  judges, 

esp.  in  that  of  Gideon  (chs  6-8),  ii 
is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  two  threads  of  nar- 
rative, which  have  been  combined  together  in 
the  account  as  it  now  stands;  and  by  some 
scholars  these  are  identified  with  J  and  £  in  the 
Pent.  The  conclusion,  however,  is  precarious  and 
uncertun,  for  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  Pent 
"sources  are  in  great  measure  absent.  There  is 
more  to  be  sfud  for  the  view  that  regards  the  intro- 
duction (1 — 2  5),  with  its  verbal  parallels  to  Josh 
as  derived  ultimately  from  the  history  of  JE,  from 
which,  however,  very  much  has  been  omitted, 
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and  the  remainder  adapted  and  abbreviated.  Even 
this  moderate  conclusion  cannot  be  regarded  as 
definitely  established.  The  later  author  or  com- 
piler was  in  poraeseion  of  anctmt  documents  or 
traditions,  (tf  which  he  made  use  in  his  oomponte 
narraUre,  but  whether  these  wen  parts  of  the  same 
historical  accounts  that  are  present  in  the  books  of 
Moses  and  in  Josh  must  be  regarded  as  wideter- 
mined.  There  is  no  trace,  moreover,  in  Jgs  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  writins  or  school  of  P;  nor  do  the 
two  concluding  episooes  of  the  book  (chs  17-21) 

g resent  any  featiiree  which  would  suggest  an  identi- 
cation  with  any  of  the  leading  "sources"  of  the 
Pent. 

The  mwal  and  reli^us  teaching,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  makes  the  varied  nation^  experience 
in  the  times  of  the  Judges  a  vehicle  for  ethical  in- 
struction and  warning,  is  certunly  derived  from  the 
same  school  as  Dt,  and  reproduces  the  whole  tone 
and  spirit  of  that  book.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  to  identify  the  writer  or  reviser  who  thus 
turned  to  spiritual  profit  the  lessons  of  the  age  of 
the  Judges  with  the  author  of  Dt  itsdf,  but  he  was 
animated  by  the  same  principles,  and  endeavored 
in  the  same  way  to  expound  the  same  great  truths 
of  reli^on  and  the  Providence  ot  Qod. 

Tbun  ant  two  early  Gr  tc«  of  the  Book  of  Jgs.  wbMx 
seem  to  be  on  the  whole  Independent  of  one  another. 


7.  Relfttton 
1»LXX 
and  Other 
Terrions 


These  are  represented  by  the  two  grest 
uncial  M9S,,B  (Vatican)  and  A  (Alexan- 


drine). With  the  former  Is  asfoclsted  a 
group  of  curalve  MSS  and  the  Sahldic  or 
Upper  Egyp  VS.  It  It  therefore  probable 
that  the  tr  Is  of  Bgyp  origin,  and  by  some 
h  turn  been  Idratifled  iRtti  that  of  He- 
Bychlux.  It  has  been  shown,  moreover, 
that  in  this  book,  and  probably  elsewhere,  the  sndent 
charactiw  of  the  text  of  B  Is  not  always  maintained, 
but  in  parts  at  least  bebwrs  a  later  orljpn.  The  other 
TS  Is  contained  In  A  and  the  majority  of  the  undal 
and  cursive  MSS  of  the  Qr  texts,  and.  wbUe  eerti^nly 
a  real  and  Independent  tr  from  toe  original.  It  thought 
by  some  to  show  acquaintance  wIUl  the  Y3  ot  B.  TbcMre 
It.  howevor,  no  deflnlte  evldenoe  that  B's  tr  Is  really  older. 
Some  of  the  euisives  which  agree  in  general  with  A  form 
sub-groupt:  UuvthereoentlonctfLuaan  Is  believed  to  be 
represenliDd  by  a  small  number  of  curslTes,  the  text  of 
which  is  printed  by  Lagarde  (Librorum  VT  CanonicM-wm. 
Pan  Prior,  LS83),  and  u  substantlaUy  Identical  with  that 
in  the  " Complutsndan  Polyglot"  (see  O,  P.  Moore, 
Critieal  and  Bs«QHical  Comm.  on  Jgt,  Edinburgh,  1896, 
]dlll  IT).  It  Is  probable  that  the  true  orlghial  text  of  the 
UUC  Is  not  represented  completely  either  by  the  one  or 
the  other  TS,  Init  that  it  partially  imderiies  both,  and 
may  be  traced  in  the  oonflicUng  readings  which  mnst  be 
juued  each  on  its  own  merits. 

Of  the  other  principal  TSS,  the  Old  Lat  and  the  Hexa- 
plar  Syr,  together  with  the  Armenian  and  the  Ethloplc, 
attach  themselves  to  a  sub-group  ot  the  MSS  sssodated 
with  A.   The  BtAalrlc  VS  of  the  Book  of  Jgs  has  not 


of  both  Or  TSS;  and  the  Pesh  also  Is  a  direct  rendralng 
from  (he  Heb. 

Thus  the  main  purpose  of  the  Book  of  Jgs  in 
the  form  in  wUch  tt  has  been  preserved  in  the  OT 

is  not  to  record  Israel's  past  for  its 
6.  Religiotis  own  sake,  or  to  place  before  the  writer's 
Pnrpose  contemporaries  a  historical  narrative 
and  value    of  the  acluevements  of  their  great  men 

and  rulers,  but  to  use  these  events  and 
the  national  experiences  of  adversity  as  a  text  from 
which  to  educe  religious  warning  and  instruction. 
With  the  author  or  authors  spiritual  edification  is 
the  first  interest,  and  the  facts  or  details  of  the  his- 
tory, worthy  of  faithful  records,  because  it  is  the 
history  of  God's  people,  find  their  chi^  value  in 
that  they  are  and  were  designed  to  be  admonitory, 
exhibiting  the  Divine  judgments  upon  idolatry  and 
sin,  and  conveying  the  lesson  that  disobedience  and 
rebellion,  a  hard  and  defiant  spirit  that  was  for- 
getful 01  Jeh,  could  not  ful  to  entul  the  same 
disastrous  consequences.  The  author  is  pretoii- 
nently  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  his  fellow- 
oountrymen,  and  to  this  aim  all  other  elements  in 


the  btiok,  whether  chronological  or  historical,  are 
secondary  and  si^Mrdinate.  In  his  narrative  he 
sets  down  the  whole  truth,  so  far  as  it  has  become 
known  to  him  throus^  tradition  or  written  docu- 
ment, however  discreditable  it  may  be  to  his  nation. 
There  is  no  ground  for  bdienng  that  he  either  ex- 
tenuates on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  paints  in 
darker  colors  than  the  record  of  the  transgressions 
of  the  people  deserved.  Neither  he  nor  they  are 
to  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  20th  cent., 
with  its  accumulated  wealth  of  spiritual  experience 
and  long  training  in  the  principles  of  righteousness 
and  truth.  But  he  holds  and  asserts  a  lofty  view 
of  the  character  of  Jeh,  of  the  immutabiUtv  of  His 
wrath  agunst  obstinate  transffeenm  and  of  the 
certainty  of  its  punishment,  Mid  yet  of  the  Irvine 
pitifulness  and  mercy  to  the  man  or  nation  that 
turns  to  Him  with  a  penitent  heart.  The  Jews  were 
not  mistaken  when  they  counted  the  Book  of  Jgs 
among  the  Prophets.  It  is  prophecy,  more  than 
history,  because  it  exhibits  and  enforces  the  per- 
manent lessons  of  the  righteousness  and  justice  and 
loving-kindness  of  God. 

Litehatdhe. — A  cuiiijih'Ci'  bibliography  of  the  lit,  up 
to  date  will  be  fQund  In  tlm  Ulou.  tt,v.' JMAtttm,"^ BA 
ISQSl  HD8,  II.  ISPS;  EB,  II,  U»i;  d  GTYBCoOn,, 
Cnlt'cq)  ancf  Ez€vtifral  C4nim.  on  Job,  EdlnttOlChi^ IsK; 
8B0T.  TjSiQx\g.  1900;  H.  A.  Wat»n,  "Jkb"  anir^*Kiilitu'*^ 
in  EJ:p^l:■il^f■4  BiUr.  ISSt*;  Ci-  W.  Thitfhir.  "^Sm"  tuA 
"Ruth."  Ill  (  i-Fiiury  li,l,Xe.  A,  Oi-ttLI."  OeutcMitkalillUlil^ 
xo\(\  <\\f  uu^her  SoRAB,  und  Kicbtor."  la  JCwv^sMtep 
Kf-mmtintar.  MUnchcn.  1^93;  K.  Budde.  "Dks  Buidi 
der  KIcbCer,"  la  Kuner  Hand- Koin.mrntar  mm  AT, 
TUHlwm,  %.  troWMk,  "Wcbtor,  '  In  lliind- 

kommotHoT  mm  AT,  LSOO. 

A.  S.  Gedbn 

JUDOSS,  PERIOD  OF: 

X.  SOUBCEB 

II,  Ohsoholoot 
UL   Obhsbal  Political  Sitdatioii 

1.  The  Canaanltes 

3.  Poet  Without 
IV.   Main  Etbmts 

1.  Stnigdes  of  Individual  Tribes 

3.  OivUSMfe 

8.  The  She  Invsslans 

4.  Need  of  Central  aovemment 

T,    BeLIOIOVB  OOHDITtOMt 
YI.    THSOLOaiCAL  iHnSPBBTATION 
LlTSSATOBS 

/.  Soorces. — Our  chief  sources  of  information  are 
the  Book  of  Jgs  and  1  S  1-lS.  The  material  con- 
tained in  these  is  not  all  the  same  age.  The 
oldest  part,  by  common  oonsait,  is  the  Song  of 
Deborah  (Jgs  6).  It  is  a  contemporaneous  docu- 
ment. The  prose  narratives,  however,  are  also 
early,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  presenting  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  times  with  which  they  deal. 
The  Book  of  Ruth,  which  also  refers  to  this  period, 
is  prob{d>l^  in  its  present  form  a  lata-  composition, 
but  Uiere  is  no  adequate  ground  for  dmyinyg  to  it  a 
historical  basis  (Kfinig,  £tnIeifuno,  286  £f:  Kent, 
^ludefU'sOT'.1, 3100. 

//.  CAro*iol<wy. — The  period  of  the  Judges  extends 
from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  estabUahment  of  the 
monarchy.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  these 
limits  Is  a  matter  ot  wide  difference  of  opinion.  The 
chronological  data  In  the  Book  of  Jgs,  i.e.  oodttlng  Eli 
and  Samuel,  make  a  total  of  410  years.  But  this  u  in- 
consistent with  1  K  6  1.  where  the  whole  period  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  4th  year  of  Solomon  is  reckoned  at 
480  years.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  har- 
monise these  dlvOTgent  figures,  e.g.  by  ellmioatliig  the 
70  years  attributed  to  the  Minor  Judges  (10  IS 
7-15),  by  not  coimting  the  71  years  of  forel^  domina- 
tion, and  by  the  theoir  that  tome  ot  the  Judges  were 
oontemporaneous.  It  Is  probable  that  the  480  years 
of  1  K  6  1  was  a  round  number  and  did  not  rest  on 
exact  records.  Indeed,  it  Is  doubtful  It  there  was  any 
fixed  (wdendar  in  Israel  before  the  time  of  the  monarchy. 
The  only  way  then  to  determine  the  length  ot  the  period 
ot  the  Judges  Is  from  the  date  ot  the  Exodus.  The  com- 
mon viewls  that  the  Exodus  took  place  during  or  lust 
after  the  reign  ot  Merenptah  in  the  latter  half  of  the  I3th 
cent.  BC.  This,  however,  leaves  liardly  more  than 
160  years  to  the  period  of  the  Judges,  tor  Saul's  reign 
tell  In  the  2d  half  ot  the  llCh  cent.  BC.  Henoe  some, 
to  whom  this  seems  too  short,  assign  the  Exodus  to  the 
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reign  of  Amenophla  II,  about  1450  BC.  This  tuu7non< 
Ises  with  the  480  years  of  1  K  6  1.  and  Is  supported  by 
other  considerations  iPOT.  422-24).  Still  otoen  bave 
connected  the  Exodus  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos 
about  1580  BO  (.Q.  A.  Belsner) ;  and  this  would  fit  in 
very  well  with  the  chronolc«tcal  data  in  the  Book  of  Jes. 
The  objection  to  the  last  two  views  Is  that  they  require 
a  rather  long  period  of  subjection  of  the  I^T^i^litw  In 
Canaan  to  Egypt,  of  which  there  Is  no  trace  la  tiie  Boole 
of  Jgs.    See,  further,  Judgxb,  Book  or,  ZV. 

///.  General  FoBtieal  Sttoofjon.— The  death  of 
Joshua  left  much  land  yet  to  be  possessed  by  the 
Israelites.   The  diffraent  tribes  had 

1.  Tlie  received  their  respective  allotments 
Canaanites  (Jgs  1  3),  but  the  actual  possession 

of  the  territory  assigned  each  still  lay 
in  the  future  and  was  only  Kradually  achieved.  The 
Canaanites  remained  in  the  land,  and  were  for  a 
time  a  serious  menace  to  the  powa  of  Israel.  They 
retained  possession  of  the  plains  and  many  of  the 
fortified  cities,  e.g.  Gezer,  Harheres,  Aijalon.  Shaal- 
bim,  and  Jems  on  the  northern  border  of  Judah 
(Jgs  1  21.29.35),  and  Bethshean,  Ibleam,  Taanach. 
Megiddo,  and  Dor  along  the  northon  border  ca 
Manasseh  (Jgs  1  27.28). 

Besides  these  foes  within  Canaan,  the  Israelites 
had  enemies  from  without  to  contend  with,  viz.  the 

Moabitea,  Midianites,  AmmoniteB,  and 

2.  Foes  Philb.  Tlie  danger  from  each  of  these 
Without      quarters,  except  that  from  the  Philis, 

was  successfully  warded  off.  The 
conflicts  in  which  the  Israelites  were  thus  involved 
were  all  more  or  less  local  in  character.  In  no  case 
did  all  the  tribes  act  together,  though  the  duty  of 
buch  united  action  is  clearly  taught  m  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  at  least  so  far  as  the  10  northern  tribes 
are  concerned.  The  omission  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
from  this  ancient  song  is  strange,  but  may  not  be 
so  sigoificaat  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  The 
judges,  who  were  raised  up  to  meet  the  various 
emergendeSf  seem  to  have  exercised  jurisdiction 
only  over  limited  areas.  In  general  the  different 
tribes  and  clans  acted  independently  of  each  other. 
Local  home  rule  prevailed.  "Every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  ^es"  (Jgs  17  6). 

That  Canaan  was  not  during  this  period  subdued 
and  kept  in  subjection  by  one  of  the  great  world- 
powers,  Eigvpt  or  Babylonia,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
pro^ential  (HPM,  I,  214  f).  Such  subjection 
would  have  made  impossible  the  development  of  a 
free  nationtd  and  religious  life  in  IsraeL  The 
Cushan-rishathaim  of  Jgs  8  7-10  was  more  likely 
a  king  of  Edom  than  of  Mesopotamia  (Paton, 
Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  161-62). 

IV.  Main  Event: — Much  of  what  took  place 
during  this  period  is  unrecorded.  Of  the  stru^es 
through  which  the  mdividual  tribes 

1.  Struggles  passed  before  tiiey  succeeded  in  estab- 
of  Indi-  fishing  themselves  in  the  land,  little 
vidual  is  known.  One  interestmg  episode 
Tribes        is  preserved  for  us  in  Jgs  17, 18.  A 

considerable  portion  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  hard  pressed  by  the  Amorites  (Jgs  1  34  f), 
mi^ated  from  their  allotted  home  W.  of  Judah  to 
Laish  in  the  distant  north,  where  they  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  burnt  the  city  and  then 
i^uHt  it  under  the  name  of  Dan.  This  took  place 
early  in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  ^>p[u^tly  during 
the  first  generation  after  the  conquest  (Jgs  18  30). 

At  about  the  same  time  also  (Jgs  20  28)  seems 
to  have  occurred  the  war  with  Benjamin  (Jgs  19- 

21),  which  grew  out  of  an  outrage  pei> 

2.  Civil  petrated  at  Gibeah  and  the  refusal 
Strife         of  the  Benjamitcs  to  surrender  the 

guilty  parties  for  punifQiment.  The 
historicity  of  this  war  has  been  called  in  question, 
but  it  seems  to  be  attested  by  Hos  9  9:  10  9. 
And  that  civil  strife  in  Israel  was  not  oUierwise 
unknown  during  this  period  is  clear  from  the  exp^ 
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riences  of  Gideon  (Jgs  8  1-3)  and  Jephthah  (Jga 
12  1-6)^  not  to  mention  those  of  Abimelech  (Jgs 
0) .  It  js  a  current  theory  that  the  tribes  of  Simeon 
and  Levi  early  in  this  period  suffered  a  serious 
reverse  (Gen  49  and  that  a  reflection  of  this 
event  is  to  be  foimd  m  Gen  34;  but  the  data  are 
too  uncertain  to  warrant  any  confidence  in  this  view. 

Six  wars  with  other  nations  are  recorded  as  taking 
plaoe  in  this  period,  and  each  called  forth  its  judge 
or  judges.   Othniel  delivered  the  £9- 

3.  The  Six  raelitee  from  the  Mesopotamians  or 
Invasions     Edomites  (Jgs  8  7-11),  Ehud  from 

the  Moabites  (8  12-30).  Deborah  and 
Barak  from  the  Canaanites  (chs  4,  B),  Gideon  from 
the  Midianites  (chs  6-8),  and  Jephthah  from  the 
Ammonites  (10  6-12.17).  In  the  strife  with  the 
PhiUs,  which  was  not  terminated  during  this  period, 
Samson  (Jgs  U-16),  £U  (1  S  4-6),  and  Samuel 
(1  S  7  S~14;  9  16)  figure.  Of  these  six  wars 
those  which  brought  Othniel,  Ehud  and  Jephthah 
to  the  front  were  less  serious  and  significant  than 
the  other  three.  The  conflicts  with  the  Canaanites, 
Midianites  and  FhiUs  mark  distinct  stages  in  the 
history  of  the  period. 

After  the  first  successes  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan 
a  pmod  of  weakness  and  disintq^ation  set  in. 
Tlie  Canaanites,  who  still  held  the  fortified  cities 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  banded  themselves 
togetbear  and  terrorized  the  region  round  about. 
The  Hebrews  fied  from  their  villages  to  the  caves  and 
dens.  None  had  the  heart  to  offer  resistance  (Jgs 
ft  6.8).  It  seemed  as  though  they  were  about  to 
be  subdued  by  the  people  they  had  a  short  time 
before  dispossessed.  Then  it  was  that  Deborah 
appeared  on  the  scene.  With  her  passionate 
peals  in  the  name  of  Jeh  she  awakened  a  new  sense 
of  national  unity,  rallied  the  discouraged  forces  of 
the  nation,  and  administered  a  final  crushing  defeat 
upon  the  (janaanites  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo. 

But  the  flame  thus  kindled  after  a  time  went  out. 
New  enemies  came  from  without.  The  Midianites 
invaded  the  land  year  after  year,  robbing  it  of  its 
produce  (Jgs  0  1.3).  This  evil  was  suddenly  put 
an  end  to  by  the  bold  stroke  of  Gideon,  whose  vic- 
tory was  long  treasured  in  the  public  memory  (Isa 
9  4;  10  26;  Ps  88  9-12).  But  the  people,  at 
least  of  Manassch  and  perhaps  also  of  Ephr^m, 
now  realised  that  it  was  no  lon^  safe  to  depend 
upon  such  temporary  leadership.  They  needed 
a  permanent  organization  to  waiti  off  the  dangers 
that  beset  them.  They  therefore  offered  the  king- 
ship to  Gideon.  He  formally  declined  it  (Jgs  8 
22.23),  but  still  set  up  a  government  at  Opbrah 
which  the  people  looked  upon  as  hereditary  (Jes 
9  2).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abimeledo, 
who,  after  slaying  all  but  one  of  his  70  brothers, 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  The  new  kingdom,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration.  It  ended  after  three 
years  with  the  ignominious  death  of  the  king. 

A  great  danger  was  needed  before  the  people  of 
Israel  could  be  welded  into  imity  and  made  to  see 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  central  gov- 

4.  Need  of  enunent.  This  came  eventually  irora 
Central  the  PtuUs^  who  twice  defeated  the 
Government  Israelites  m  battle,  captured  tiie  ark, 

and  overran  a  large  part  of  the  country 
(1  S  4-6).  In  the  face  of  such  a  foe  as  this  it  was 
clear  that  only  a  strong  and  permanent  leadership 
of  the  whole  people  would  suffice  (1  S  9  15;  10  1); 
and  thus  the  nue  of  the  Judges  gave  way  to  the 
monarchy. 

V.  Rdigiota  CotuBtum». — The  Heb  mind  to 
which  Moses  addressed  himself  was  not  a  tabula 
rasa,  and  the  Palestinian  world  into  which  the 
Israehtes  entered  was  not  an  intellectual  blank. 
Formative  influences  had  for  ages  been  at  work-on 
the  Hdb  mind,  and  Pal  had  long  been  inhabited  by 
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a  people  with  fixed  institutions,  customs  and  ideas, 
when  then  Israel  settled  in  Canaan,  they  had  both 
a  heathen  inheritance  and  a  heathen  environment 
to  conteud  with.  It  should  therefore  occasion  no 
surprise  to  find  during  this  period  such  lapses  from 
the  purity  of  the  Mosaic  faith  as  appear  in  the 
ephod  of  Gideon  (Jgs  8  24-27),  the  images  of 
Micah  (Jgs  17-18),  and  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's 
daughter  (11  34-40).  In  the  transition  from  a 
nomadic  to  an  agricultural  life  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  Hebrews  with  their  native  heathen  pro- 
clivities woiild  adopt  many  of  the  crude  and  even 
immoral  religioua  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  settled.  But  the  purer  Mosaic 
faith  still  had  its  representatives.  The  worship  of 
the  central  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  remained  imageless. 
Leaders  like  Deborah  and  Samuel  revived  the  spirit 
of  Moses.  And  there  can  hardlv  be  a  doubt  that 
in  many  a  quiet  home  a  true  and  earnest  piety  was 
cultivated  like  that  in  the  home  of  EUmelech  and 
Naomi. 

VI.  Thaologieal  intmrpntation.— The  Bib.  his- 
torian was  not  content  simply  to  narrate  events. 
What  concerned  him  most  was  the  meaning  lyine 
back  of  them.  And  this  meaning  he  was  interested 
in,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  of  its  appli- 
cation to  the  people  of  his  own  day.  Hence  inter- 
mingled with  the  narratives  of  the  period  ,of  the 
Judges  are  to  be  found  religious  int^retations  of 
the  events  recorded  and  exhortations  based  upon 
them.  The  fundamental  lesson  thus  inculcated 
is  the  same  as  that  continually  insisted  upon  by  the 
prophets.  The  Divine  government  of  the  world 
IS  based  upon  justice.  Disobedience  to  the  moral 
law  and  disloyalty  to  Jeh  means,  therefore,  to  Israel 
suffering  ana  diraster.  All  the  oppressions  of  the 
period  m  the  Judges  an»e  in  this  way.  Relief  and 
oeliTeranm  came  only  when  the  people  turned  unto 
Jeh.  This  reli^us  pragmatism,  as  it  is  called, 
does  not  Ue  on  the  surface  of  the  events,  so  that  a 
naturalistic  historian  might  see  it.  But  it  is  a  corre- 
late of  the  ethical  monotheism  of  theproiihets,  and 
constitutes  the  one  element  in  the  OT  which  makes 
the  study  of  Israel's  history  supremely  worth  while. 

lomATiraa. — Jos,  Ant,  V,  11-tI,  6;  Ottley,  Short  Hit- 
torv  nj  tka  Btbrtw.  101-24 ;  Kittel.  Hittoru  o/  the  Htbrtwt, 
U,  0Of.  2d  Oer.  ed.  II,  52-136. 

  Albbet  Cornelius  Knudbon 

JUDGING,  juj'ing,  JUDGMENT,  juj'ment: 
Often  in  the  OT  for  "to  act  as  a  m^istrate"  (Ex 
18  13;  Dt  1  16;  16  18,  etc),  justice  being  ad- 
ministered generally  by  "eldera"  (Ex  18  13-27), 
or  "kmgB"  (1  S  8  20)  or  "priests*'  (Dt  18  15); 
applied  to  God  as  the  Supreme  Judge  (Ps  9  7.8: 
10  18;  96  13;  Mio  4  3.  etc;  Ps  7  8 :  "Jeh  min- 
istereth  judgment,"  vivid^  describes  a  court  scene, 
with  Jeh  as  Judge). 

Often  in  the  NT,  ethically,  for  (1)  "to  decide," 
"give  a  verdict^"  "declare  an  opinion"  (Gr  hind); 

(2)  "to  investigate,"  "scrutinize"  (Gr  anakrind); 

(3)  "to  discriminate,"  "distinguish"  (Gr  diaikrind). 
For(l),seeLk  7  43;  Acts  18  19;  for (2) seel  Cor 
a  15;  4  3;  for  (3) seel  Cor  11  31;  14  29m,  Used 
also  forensically  in  Lk  22  30;  Acts  36  10;  and 
applied  to  God  in  Jn  6  22;  He  10  30.  The  judg- 
ments of  God  are  the  expression  of  His  justice,  the 
formal  declarations  of  His  judgments,  whether  em- 
bodied in  words  (Dt  6  1  AV,  RV  "statutes"),  or 
deeds  (Ex  6  6:  Rev  16  7),  or  in  decisions  that  are 
yettobepubliwed  (Ps  S6  6).  Man's  consciousness 
of  Euilt  inevitably  associates  God's  judgments  as 
declarations  of  the  Divine  justice,  with  his  own  con- 
demnation, i.e.  he  knows  that  a  strict  exercise  of 
justice  means  his  condemnation,  and  thus  "judg- 
ment" and  "oondenmation"  become  in  his  mind 
q^onymous  (Rom  6  16) ;  hence  the  prayer  of  Ps 
14S  2,  "EntOT  not  into  judgment";  also,  Jn  6  29, 


"the  resurrection  of  judgmait"  (AV  "damnation"): 
1  Cor  11  29.  "eateth  and  drinketh  judgment"  (AV 
"damnation  ).  H.  h.  Jacobs 

JUDGMENT,  DAY  OF.   See  Judoment,  Last. 

JUDGMENT  HALL,  juj'ment  h61  (ri  irpair^pwir, 
td  praitdrion,  "Then  led  they  Jesus  ....  unto  the 
haU  of  judgment  ....  and  they  themselves  went 
not  into  the  judgment  hall"  (Jn  18  28  AVJ;  ''Then 
Pilate  ent^tid  into  the  jud^ent  hall  a^un"  [18 
33  AV];  "[Pilate]  went  agam  into  the  judgment 
hall"  [19  9];  "He  commanded  him  to  be  kn>t  in 
Herod's  judgment  hall"  [Acts  23  35]): 

"Judgment  hall"  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  AV 
translates  praitorion,  which  it  elsewhere  renders 
"Praetorium"  (Mk  16  16);  "the  common  hall" 
(Mt  87  27).  In  this  passage  ERV  renders  it 
"paUce";  in  Jn  18  33;  19  0:  Acta  U  35,  "pal- 
ace" isalso  given  bv  ERV;  in  Phil  1  13,AVrender8 
"palace,"  while  RV  gives  "the  praetorian  guard." 
PraUlirum  accordingly  is  tr<'  in  all  these  ways, 
"Praetorium,"  "the  common  hall,"  "the  judgment 
hall,"  "the  palace."  "the  praetorian  guard.  In 
the  passages  in  the  Gospels,  ARV  renders  uni- 
formly "Praetorium." 

The  word  originally  meant  the  headquarters  in 
the  Rom  camp,  the  space  where  the  general's  tmt 
Blood,  with  the  camp  altar;  the  tent  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. It  next  came  to  mean  the  military 
council,  meeting  in  the  general's  tent.  Then  it 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  palace  in  which  the  Rom 
governor  or  procurator  of  a  province  resided.  In 
Jerus  it  was  the  magnificent  palace  which  Herod  the 
Great  had  built  for  himself,  and  which  the  Rom  proc- 
uratore  seem  to  have  occupied  when  they  came  from 
Caesarea  to  Jems  to  transact  publio  buaness. 

PraUiirwn  in  Phil  1  13  has  been  variously  ren- 
dered, "the  camp  of  the  praetorian  soldiers,  "the 
praetorian  guard,"  etc.  For  what  is  now  believed 
to  be  its  true  meaning,  see  PRAETOBitru. 

  John  Rutherturd 

JUDGMEI7T,  LAST:  In  Christian  theology  the 
Last  Judgment  is  an  act  in  which  God  interposes 
directly  into  human  histo^,  brings 
1.  ATraiH  the  course  of  ^lis  world  to  a  mial  close, 
scendental  determines  the  eternal  fate  of  human 
Doctrine  beings,  and  places  them  in  Bunound- 
ings  spiritually  adapted  to  their  final 
condition.  The  concept  is  purely  transcendental, 
and  Is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  hope  that  God 
will  interfere  in  the  history  of  this  world  to  deter- 
mine it  undeviatin^y  toward  eood.  The  tran- 
scendental doctrine  is  possible  on^  when  an  exalted 
idea  of  God  has  been  attained,  although  it  may  af  to- 
ward be  united  with  crasser  theories,  as  in  certain 
naive  conceptions  of  Christianity  at  the  present  d^. 

In  the  religion  of  Israel,  the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Judgment  arose  from  "transcendentajizing"  the 
concept  of  the  "Day  of  the  Lord." 
3.  The  Just  as  hope  of  immortality  replaced 
Doctrine  in  desire  for  length  of  days  on  earth,  just 
the  Religion  as  for  "the  rejuvenation  of  Pal'  was 
(rf  Israel  substituted  "an  eternal  abode  in  a  new 
earth,"  so  the  ideal  of  a  nuUtary  vic- 
tory over  Israel's  enemies  expanded  into  God's 
solenm  condemnation  of  evil.  The_  concept  thus 
strictly  defined  is  hardly  to  be  sought  in  the  OT,  but 
Dnl  IS  1-3  may  contain  it.  The  first  unequivocal 
assertion  would  appear  to  be  in  En  91  17,  where 
the  final  state  is  contrasted  with  a  preceding  reign 
of  earthly  happiness.  (If  there  has  been  no  redac- 
tion in  the  latter  part  of  this  section,  its  date  is 

grior  to  165  BC.)  Hereafter  the  idea  is  so  preva- 
!nt  in  the  Jewish  writings  that  detailed  reference 
is  needless.  But  it  is  by  no  means  universal.  Writ* 
ings  touched  with  Gr  thought  (£n  108;  4  Mace; 
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Philo)  are  content  with  an  individual  judgment  at 
death.  A.  unique  theory  is  that  of  the  Test.  XII  P 
(Levi  18  8-14,  e.g.),  where  the  world  ffrotMintofinal 
blessedness  without  catastrophe.  But  much  more 
common  is  the  persistence  of  the  non-transcendental 
ideas,  ingrained  as  they  were  in  the  thought  of  the 
people  (even  in  Philo;  of  his  prophecy  of  national 
earthly  glory  in  Excr  9).  This  type  of  thought 
was  so  tenacious  that  it  held  its  own  alongside  of 
the  transcendental,  and  both  points  of  view  were 
accepted  by  _  more  than  one  writer.  Then  the 
earthly  happiness  precedes  the  heavenly  (as  in  En 
91),  and  there  are  two  judgments,  one  by  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  other  by  God  (2  Esd  7;  Syr  Bar  99, 
80).  So  in  Rev,  where  in  dt  19  Chnst  overcomes 
the  enemies  in  battle-symbolism  and  estabUshee 
the  Millennium,  while  the  Last  Judgment  is  held 
by  God  (20  11  n).  Otherwise  the  Messiah  is  never 
the  judge  except  in  the  Parables  of  Enoch,  where 
He  appears  as  God's  vicar  uniformly  (in  47  3  God 
fixes  the  time  of  judgment  only).  Possiblv  in  Wisd 
4  16;  S  1  men  share  in  the  judgment-act  butother- 
wise  they  (and  angels)  appear  only  as  "assessors" 
or  as  executors  of  the  sentence.  In  Wisd  8  8, 
"judging"  is  used  in  the  OT  sense  of  "rule"  (Jga 
8  10,  etc),  as  is  the  case  in  Mt  19  28  ||  Lk  22  30; 
1  Cor  8  2.3  (in  the  last  case  with  the  word  in  two 
senses).  Further  studies  in  the  variation  of  the 
(rather  conventionally  fixed)  details  of  the  judgment 
will  interest  the  special  student  only. 

For  discussions  of  the  relevant  Bib.  passages, 
see  Dat  of  the  Lobd;  Eschatoloot;  Pabovbia. 
The  doctrine  has  real  religious  value,  for  it  insists 
on  a  culmination  in  the  evolution  (or  d^enerationl) 
of  the  race  as  well  as  of  the  individusu.  So  it  is 
contrasted  with  the  pessimism  of  natural  science, 
which  points  only  toward  the  gradual  extinction 
of  humanity  through  the  cooling  of  the  sun. 

LiTXBATUBK. — The  TVlktloDs  ot  tiw  omcopt  ara 
treated  fully  only  In  Tolz,  JUditeh*  BtehaMoaia.  For 
general  lit.  see  Ebchatoloqt:  Parousia. 

BUBTON  ScOTT  EaSTON 

niDGHENT  SEAT  O^w,  bima,  "a  raised 
place,"  'platform,"  "tribune,"  Mt  27  19:  Jn  19 
13;  see  Gabbatha:  Acts  12  21  m  [text  "throne"]; 
18  12.10  ff:  25  6.17):  In  Gr  law  courts,  one  bima 
was  provided  for  the  accuser,  another  for  the  ac- 
cused; but  in  the  NT  the  word  desi^atea  the  official 
seat  of  a  judge,  usually  of  the  Rom  governor;  also 
of  the  emperor  (Acts  26  10);  then  of  God  (Rom 
14  10),  of  Christ  (2  Cor  6  10).  The  word  </KTi}p»r, 
krithion,  "a  tribunal,"  "bench  of  judges"  (Jas  2 
6)  occurs  also  in  1  Cor  6  2-4,  and  is  there  tf*  in 
RVm  by  "tribunals."   See  also  Judge. 

JUDICIAL,  joo-dish'al,  BLINDNESS.  See 
BuKDNEBS,  Judicial. 

JUDICIAL  COURTS.   See  Coubts,  Judicial. 

JUDICIAL  HARDENING.    See  Habdbn. 

JTUDITH,  joo'dith  (for  etymology,  see  next 
article) : 

(1)  A  wife  of  Esau,  daughter  of  Been  the  Hittite 
(Gen  26  34). 

(2)  The  heroine  of  the  Book  of  Jth  in  Apoc — a 
pious,  wealthy,  courageous,  and  patriotic  widow 
who  deUvered  Jerus  and  her  countrymen  from  the 
assault  of  Holofemes,  the  general  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar who  bad  arranged  the  expedition  which 
aimed  at  making  Nebuchadnezzar  the  object  of 
universal  human  worship. 

The  8th  and  followtng  cbapteni  of  the  book  describe 
her  actions  which  resulted  In  the  cutting  off  of  the  head 
of  Holofemes,  the  rout  of  the  Assyr  army,  aad  the  d&> 
Uverance  of  the  Jews.    See  Judith,  Book  or. 


JUDITH,  BOOK  OF: 

I.  Naus 

II.  Canokicitt 

III.  COKTBNTB 

IV.   Fact  oa  Fiction  7 
V.  Datb 

1.  Probably  during  the  Maccabean  Age 

2.  Other  Oplnlona 

(1)  Invasion  of  Pompey 

(2)  Insurrection  umur  Bar  Cochba 
VI.   Obiqinai.  Lanooaqs 

VII.  Vkrsionb 

1.  Greek 

2.  Syriac 

3.  Latin 

4.  Helnew 

LlTIBATOBB 

/.  Namm. — This  apocryphal  book  is  called  i^ter 
the  name  of  its  principal  character  Judith  (H'^T^n^ , 
V-hUdhUh,  "a  Jewess";  »Ioi«ie,  loudith,  lowWe, 
loridWi).  The  name  occurs  in  Gen  26  34  and  the 
corresponding  masc.  form  ("TliT^,  yhndhl,  "a  Jew") 
in  Jer  36  14.21.23  (name  of  a  scribe).  In  other 
great  crises  in  Heb  history  women  have  played  a 
n-eat  part  (cf  Deborah,  Jgs  S,  and  Esther).  The 
Books  of  Ruth,  Est,  Jth  and  Susannah  are  ibe  only 
ones  in  the  Bible  (including  the  Apoc)  called  by  the 
names  of  women,  these  women  being  the  principal 
characters  in  each  case. 

fl.  Cananidtu. — TllOtlgh  a  tii]«  Of  Jflwlab  patrlotlBEa 
WTHifii  originally  In  Heb,  this  book  was  never  admlttod 
3nt<i  ilie  Heb  Cvnon,  an<l  thu  same  applies  to  the  Book 
of  Tub.  But  both  Jth  and  Tab  ware  r&cORlUz^  OS 
canonical  by  the  Cnmicit  of  CnnbaKo  (307  AD)  and  br 
the  Doiincl!  of  Trent  (iW5  ADl.  Though,  liowerer,  sfl 
komaiilAts  Includi*  tbestv  buolu  In  thtiir  BLIile  <t.be  Vu1r>. 
rroiostant  V.SfJ  pf  the  Blblo,  with  Vt;ry  few  exgeptlqns, 
exclude  the  whole  of  tbe  Apoc  [see  ApdchtphaI,  Ln  tEie 
LXX  and  Vulg,  Tab  and  Jth  (In  tbae  ord<?n  follo-w  Neh 
find  pFoccdo  Eat.  Ib,  tile  EV  of  the  Apoo.  wbicb  un- 
Toriimiktely  for  )ta  under^tasdliig  sCanda  alone,  1  Eid. 
'J  LmI  ,  Teh  and  Jth  occupy  tbe  Qim  plaos  and  til  tha  order 
iiiiim'd.  rn  blB  tr  of  tbe  Apoc,  IiUttier.  lor  HMiB  unoK- 
pJaiiied  ntason,  f>uu  Jth  at  the  head  of  tha  <0OEvnluv 

W,  Crafaati.— The  book  opens  with  an  account 

of  the  immense  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
As^ria,  whose  capital  was  Nineveh.  (In  tbe  days 
of  the  real  Nebuchadnezzar,  Assyria  had  ceased  to 
be,  and  its  capital  was  destroyed.)  He  calls  upon 
the  peoples  living  in  tbe  western  country,  induoing 
Pfd,  to  help  him  to  subdue  a  rival  king  whose  power 
be  feared — ^Arphaxad,  king  of  the  Medes  (other- 
wise quite  unknown).  But  as  they  refused  the  help 
he  demanded,  he  first  conquered  his  rival,  annexing 
his  territory,  and  then  sent  his  general  Holofemes 
to  subdue  the  western  nations  and  to  punish  them 
for  their  defiance  of  his  authority.  The  Assyr 
general  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  132,000 
strong  and  soon  took  possession  of  the  lands  N.  and 
E.  of  Pal,  demolishing  their  idols  and  sanctuaries 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  alone  mifdit  be  worshipped 
as  ^od  (ehs  1-8).  He  now  directed  hia  forces 
agamst  the  Jews  who  had  recently  returned  from 
exile  and  newly  rebuilt  and  rededicated  their  temple. 
Having  heard  of  the  ruin  of  other  temples  caused 
by  the  invading  foe,  the  Jews  became  greatly 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  own,  and  fortified 
the  moimtains  and  villages  in  the  south,  providing 
themselves  with  food  to  meet  their  needs  in  the 
event  of  war.  At  the  urgent  request  of  Joakim 
("Eliakim"  in  the  Vulg  and  Pesh).  the  inhabitants 
of  Bethulia  (so  the  Lat,  Eng.,  and  other  VSS,  but 
BerifXote,  BetvUnia  is  more  comet  acoording  to  the 
Gr)  and  of  Betomestham  (both  places  otherwise  un- 
known) defended  the  adjoining  mountun  passes 
which  conunanded  the  way  to  Jerus.  Holofemes  at 
once  laid  siege  to  Bethulia,  and  by  cutting  off  the 
water  supply  aimed  at  starving  the  people  to  sub- 
mission. But  he  knows  little  of  the  people  he  is 
seeking  to  conouer,  and  asks  the  chiefs  who  are  with 
him  who  and  what  these  Jews  are.  Achior,  the  Am- 
monite chief,  ipves  an  acoount  of  the  Isradites,  oon- 
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dudiDK  that  when  faithful  to  their  God  they  were 
invincu>le,  but  that  when  the^  disobeyed  Him  they 
were  easily  overcome.  Achior  is  for  this  sayii^ 
expelled  and  banded  over  to  the  Jews.  After  hold- 
ing out  for  some  days,  the  besi^ed  people  insisted 
Onias  ^eir  governor  should  surrender.  This 
he  promises  to  do  if  no  relief  comes  in  the  course  of 
&ve  days.  A  rich,  devout  and  beautiful  widow 
called  Judith  (dau^ter  of  Merari,  of  the  bibe  of 
Simeon  [8  1]),  hearmg  of  these  things,  rebukes  the 
murmurers  for  their  lack  of  faith  and  exhorts  them 
to  trust  in  God.  As  Onias  abides  by  his  promise 
to  tibe  people,  she  resolves  to  attempt  another  mode 
of  ddiverance.  She  obtuns  consent  to  leave  the 
fortress  in  the  dead  of  night,  accompanied  by  her 
maidservant,  in  order  to  join  the  Aesyr  camp. 
First  of  all  she  prays  earnestly  for  guidance  and 
success;  then  domng  her  mourning  garb^  she  puts 
on  her  most  gorgeous  attire  together  with  jewels 
and  oth&[  ornaments.  She  takes  with  her  food 
allowed  by  Jewish  law,  that  she  might  have  no  neces- 
sity to  eat  the  foii>iadea  meats  of  the  Gentiles. 
Pasnng  tluoi]^  the  Kates,  she  soon  reaches  the 
Assyrians.  First  of  all,  the  soldiers  on  watch  take 
her  captive,  but  on  her  assuring  them  that  she  is  a 
fugitive  from  the  Hebrews  and  desires  to  put 
Holofemee  in  the  way  of  achieving  a  cheap  and 
easy  victory  over  her  fellow-countnrmen,  she  is 
wannly  wdcomed  and  made  much  of.  She  reiter- 
ates to  HoktfemcB  the  docbine  taught  bv  Achior 
that  these  Jews  can  easily  be  oonquored  whoi  they 
break  the  laws  of  their  Deity,  and  she  knows  the 
necessities  of  their  situation  would  lead  them  to 
eat  food  prohibited  in  their  sacred  laws,  and  when 
this  takes  place  ^e  informs  him  that  he  might  at 
once  attack  tiiem.  Holofemes  listens,  applauds, 
and  is  at  once  captured  by  her  personal  charios.  He 
agrees  to  her  proposal  and  consents  that  she  and 
her  maid  shouM  be  dlbwed  each  night  to  eay  their 
prayers  out  in  tibe  vall^  near  Hm  "Hth  fortress. 
On  the  4th  night  i^ter  her  «rrival|i  ^lofemee 
arranges  a  banquet  to  whidi  only  his  household 
SCTvants  and  the  two  Jewesses  are  mvited.  When 
all  is  over,  by  a  preconcerted  plan  the  Assyr  general 
and  the  beautiful  Jewish  widow  are  left  alone.  He, 
however,  is  dead  drunk  and  heavily  asleep.  With 
his  own  scimitar  she  outs  off  his  head,  calls  ner  maid 
who  puts  it  into  the  {ffovision  bap,  and  together 
tbcnr  leave  the  camp  as  if  for  their  usual,  prayers 
and  join  their  Heb  compatriots,  still  frantic  about 
the  immediate  future.  But  the  sight  of  the  bead 
of  their  arch  foe  puts  new  heart  into  them,  and  next 
day  they  march  upon  the  enemy  now  in  panic  at 
what  had  happened,  and  win  an  easy  victory. 
Judith  became  ever  after  a  heroine  in  Jewish  ro- 
mance and  poetry,  a  Heb  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  tale 
of  the  deliverance  die  wrought  for  her  people  has 
beat  told  in  many  languages.  For  later  and  shorter 
forms  of  the  tale  see  VII,  4  (Heb  Midrashes). 

iV.  Fact  or  fSeltonT— The  majoritv  of  theolo- 
dans  down  to  the  10th  cent,  regaraed  the  stoiy  of 
Jth  as  pure  history;  but  with  the  exception  of  O. 
Wolf  (1861)  and  von  Gumpach.  Protestant  scholars 
in  recent  times  are  practically  agreed  that  the 
Book  of  Jth  is  a  historical  novel  with  a  purpose 
similar  to  Dnl,  Est  and  Tob.  Schflrer  classes  it 
with  "parenetio  narratives"  iparOnetisehe  EtzOJit- 
luTig) .  The  Heb  novd  is  perhaps  the  earliest  of  all 
novds,  but  it  is  always  a  liidactic  novel  written  to 
enforce  some  principle  or  principles.  Roman 
Catholic  scholars  defend  the  literal  historicity  of 
the  book,  though  they  allow  that  the  proper  names 
are  more  or  less  disguised.  But  the  book  abounds 
with  anachronisms,  inconsistencies  and  impoasj- 
bUities,  and  was  evidently  written  for  the  lesson  it 
teaches:  obey  God  and  trust  Him,  and  all  will  be 
well.  The  auUior  had  no  intmtion  to  toach  history. 


Torrey ,  however,  goes  too  far  when  he  says  (see  Jeto 
Enc,  "Book  of  Jth")  that  the  writer  aimed  at 
nothii^  more  than  to  write  a  tale  that  would  amuse. 
A  tone  of  religiouB  fervor  and  of  intense  patriotism 
runs  through  the  narrative,  and  no  opportunity  of 
enforcing  ue  claims  of  the  Jewish  law  is  lost.  Note 
esp.  what  is  taught  in  the  speeches  of  Achior  (6 
12-21)  and  Jucfith  (8  17-24:  cf  11  10).  that, 
trusting^  in  God  and  keeping  His  commsndm^ts, 
the  nation  is  invulnerable. 

Acoording  to  the  narrative  Ndauchadneuar  has 
been  for  12  years  king  of  Assyria  and  has  his  e^tal 
at  Nineveh,  thou^  we  know  he  never  was  or  could 
be  king  of  Assyria.  He  became  king  of  Babylon 
in  604  BC,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  Nabopdas- 
sar,  who  in  GC^  had  destroyed  Assyria.  The  Jews 
haa  but  recently  returned  from  exile  (4  3;  6  19), 
but  were  independent,  and  Holofemes  knew  nothing 
about  them  (6  3).  Nebuchadnezzar  died  in  661 
BC  and  the  Jews  returned  under  Cyrus  in  538. 
Betiiulia  to  which  Holofemes  lay  siege  was  other- 
wise quite  unknown:  it  is  probably  a  disguised 
form  of  BSth  'Sldklm  or  Bah  "house  of 

God,"  and  means  the  place  where  God  is  with  His 
people.  The  detailed  description  of  the  site  is  but 
part  of  the  writer's  art ;  it  was  the  place  which  every 
army  must  pass  on  its  way  to  Jerus.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  such  position  in  Pal,  and  least 
of  all  ^echem,  which  Torrey  id^tified  with  Bethu- 
Ua.  We  know  nothing  besides  what  db  1  tells  lu 
of  "Arphaxad  who  reigned  ovtx  tiie  Medes  in 
Ecbatana" ;  on  the  contrary,  in  every  other  mention 
of  the  name  it  stands  for  a  country  or  a  raoe  (see 
Gen  10  22.24:  11  10-13). 

V.  It  is  evident  that  this  rdigious  ro- 

mance was  prompted  bv  some  severe  persecution 

m  wnich  tne  faith  of  the  Jews  was 
1.  During  sorely  tried^  and  the  writer's  domi- 
the  Macca-  nant  aim  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
bean  Age    author  of  Dnl,  vis.  to  encourage  those 

suff^ng  for  their  religion  by  giving 
instances  of  Divine  deliverance  in  the  darkest  hour. 
"Only  trust  and  keep  the  law;  then  ddivmance 
will  unfailin^y  come  — that  is  the  teaching.  Jth 
might  well  have  been  writteai  during  the  persecution 
of  the  Maccabean  age,  as  was  almost  certainly  the 
Book  of  Dnl.  We  Have  in  this  book  that  zeal  for 
orthodox  Judaism  which  marked  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  the  same  strong  belief  that  the. 
war  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged  was  a  holy  one. 
The  h^  priest  is  head  of  the  state  (see  4  6),  as 
suiting  a  period  when  the  rel^ious  interest  is  upper^ 
most  and  politics  are  merged  in  religion,  though 
some  say  wrongly  that  John  Hyrcanus  (135-106 
BC)  was  the  first  to  combine  priestly  and  princely 
dignities.  We  have  another  support  for  a  Maccar* 
bean  date  in  the  fact  that  Oniaa  was  hi^  uiest 
durii^  the  si^e  of  Bethulia  (4  6),  the  name  being 
Bu^ested  almost  certainly  by  Onias  III,  who  be- 
came high  priest  in  195  (or  IvS)  BC,  and  who  died 
in  171  wter  consistently  opixMing  _uie  Hellenising 
policy  of  the  Syrians  and  their  Jewish  allies. 

Tliat  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea 
(175-164  BC)  supply  as  good  a  backnt>und  for  this 
book  as  any  other  event  in  Jewish  nistoiY  is  the 
least  that  can  be  said ;  but  one  may  not  be  cb^matic 
on  the  matter,  as  sinular  conditions  recurred  m  the 
nation's  bistoiy,  and  there  is  no  external  or  internal 
evidence  that  fixes  the  date  definitely.  The  follow- 
ing scholars  decide  for  a  date  in  the  Maccabean  age: 
FntzBche,  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  SchOrer,  Ball,  Comill 
and  Lohr.  The  author  was  certainly  a  resident  in 
Pal,  as  his  local  knowledge  and  interests  show;  and 
from  his  punctilious  regard  for  the  law  one  may 
judge  that  he  belonged  to  the  Hasidaean  {^idhlm) 
party.  Since  he  so  often  mentions  Dothan  (Gr 
Dothae,  Dothaim)  (3  9;  4  6;  7  3.18;  8  3),  it  is 
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probable  that  he  belonged  to  that  neighborhood. 
Though,  however,  the  author  wrote  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabeee,  he  seems  to  set  his  history  in  a 
framework  that  is  some  200  years  earlier,  as  Ndldeke 
(Die  aliteat.  Lit.,  1868,  96:  AufeOlze  zur  persiachen 
GescMchU,  1887,  78)  and  Schurer  {.GJV,  III,  323  flf) 
show.  In  350  BC,  Artaxerxes  Ocbus  (361-338  BC) 
in^^ed  Pho^cia  and  Ern>t,  his  chief  generals 
being  Holofemes  (3  4,  etc)  and  Bagoas  (12  11), 
both  of  whom  are  in  Jth  officials  of  King  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Jews.  This  was  intended  probably  to  disarm 
the  criticism  of  enemies  who  might  resent  any  writ- 
ing in  which  they  were  painted  in  unfavorable  colors. 

(1)  IivMuion  of  Pomvty. — That  It  was  the  IdvasIod  of 
Pompey  which  gave  rise  to  the  book  Is  the  opinfon  held 

b7  Oaster.  If  this  were  bo.  Jth  and  the  Ps 
A   O^Ar  arose  under  the  pressure  of  the  same 

circumstances  (see  Kyle  and  James,  Tha 
Upimons  Paatma  of  Solomon.  XL,  and  J.  Rendel 
about  the  Harris,  The  Ode»  and  Paatm«  of  Solomon, 
Tt.f.  XIII).    But  in  the  Ps  Sol  the  supreme 

puier  ,g  n  ting       22).  not  a  high  priest 

(Jth  4  6).  Besides,  anyone  who  reads  the 
Ps  Sol  and  Jth  wlU  feel  that  in  the  former  he  has  to  do 
with  a  different  and  later  age. 

(2)  tnaurreetion  under  Bar  Cochba. — Hltzte  (who  held 
tliat  the  insurrection  under  Bar  Cochba,  132  AD,  is 
the  event  referred  to),  Volkmar  and  Oraetz  date  this 
book  In  the  days  of  the  emperor  Trajan  (or  Hadrian?). 
Volkmar  glvee  himself  much  trouble  la  Us  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  campaigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar  stand 
really  for  thoae  of  Trajan.  But  It  is  a  sufSdent  refuta- 
tion of  this  opinion  that  the  book  Is  quoted  by  Clement 
of  Rome  (55),  who  died  in  100  AD,  and  whose  reference 
to  the  book  shows  that  It  was  regarded  in  his  day  as 
authoritative  and  even  as  canonical,  so  that  It  must  have 
been  vtitten  long  before. 

VI.  Original  LoR^mv*.— That  a  Heb  or  Oess 
Ukehr)  an  Aram,  original  once  existed  is  the  opinion 
of  almost  all  modem  scholars,  and  the  evidence  for 
this  seems  conclusive.  There  are  many  Hebraisms 
in  the  book,  e.g.  ip  toTi  ^tidpait^  m  tola  hemiraia 
("in  the  days  of,  1  7,  and  9 1  besides) ;  the  frequent 
use  of  <r(p6Spa,  apkddm,  in  the  sense  of  the  Heb 
Titp,  m*'ddh,  and  even  its  repetition  (also  a  Hebra- 
ism, 4  8);  cf  M  ro\d  ff^Mpa,  ejA  polii  spkddra  (6 
18)  and  rXflftji  xo\i>  ff^pa,  plHhha  polii  aphddra 
(3  17).  Note  further  the  following:  ^'Let  not  thy 
eye  spare,"  etc  (2  11;  cf  Ezk  S  11,  etc);  "as  I 
live"  (in  an  oath,  2  12);  "God  of  heaven"  (6  8; 
11  17);  "son  of  man."  parallel  with  "man,"  and  in 
the  same  sense  (8  16) :  "and  it  came  to  pass  when 
she  had  ceased  crying, '  etc  (10  1) ;  "the  priests  who 
serve  in  Jerus  before  the  face  of  our  God"  (11  13). 
In  10  3  we  have  the  words:  "For  a  god  that  shatters 
battle  is  [the]  Lord."  Now  "Lord"  without  the 
article  can  be  only  the  Heb  "Yahweh,"  read  always 
'OdhOnay,  "Lord."  But  the  phrase,  "to  shatter 
battle,"  IB  not  good  Gr  or  good  sense.  The  Heb 
words  shabhath  ("to  rest";  rf  ahabbOth,  "Sabbath") 
and  thSbhoT  ("to  break")  are  written  much  alike, 
and  in  the  original  Heb  we  must  have  had  the 
causative  form  of  the  first  vb. :  "A  God  that  makes 
war  cease  is  [the]  Lord"  (see  Ps  46  9).  Moreover, 
the  Heb  idum  which  strei^thens  a  finite  vb,  by 
placing  a  co^ate  (absolute)  infinitive  before  it  u 
represented  m  the  Gr  of  this  book  in  the  usu^  fonn 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  LXX  (and  in  Welsh),  viz. 
aparticiplefollowedby  afinitevb.  (8ee2  13).  The 
present  writer  has  noted  other  examples,  but  is 
prevented  by  lack  of  space  from  adding  them  here,  [ 
That  the  original  book  was  Heb  and  not  Aram,  is 
made  extremely  likely  by  the  fact  that  the  above 
examples  of  Heo  idiom  are  peculiar  to  this  language. 
Note  esp.  the  idiom,  "and  it  came  to  pass  that,"  etc 
(S  4),  with  the  implied  "waw  consecutive,  uid 
what  is  said  above  about  11  13,  where  the  senseless 
Gr  arose  throu^  the  confusion  of  two  similarly 
written  Heb  (not  Aram.)  words.  There  are  cases 
also  of  mistakes  in  the  Gr  text  due  to  wrong  tr  from 
theHeb,asinl  8  (wherefor  "nations"  read  "cities" 


or  ''mountains");  3  2  (where  for  "concluded," 
Heb  ^5^,  wo-irftAo/,  read  "revealed,"  wa-jr- 
ghal);  8  1.9.10  (see  Fritzsche,  b.v.),  etc. 

VII.  V»rsion0. — The  Or  text  appears  in  ttiree  fonna: 
(1)  thatof  the  principal  Gr  uncials  (A,  B,  agreeioet^Mely) . 

which  is  followed  In  printed  editions  of  toe 
1  Cir^iA  I^X;  (2)  that  of  codd.  19.  ICS  (Ludan's 
J..  ureeK      (g^y  j^j,  evident  revision  of  (1);  (3)  cod. 

58  which  closely  resembles  (2)  and  with 
which  the  Old  Lat  and  Pesh  agree  In  most  points. 

There  are  two  extant  Syr  vSS,  both  of  3iem  depend- 
mt  on  the  Or  text  (3)  noted  above.  The  Pesh  is  given 
In  Walton's  Polyglot  and  In  a  criUcally 
9  Svrtao  revised  form  in  Lagarde,  Lib.  V«l.  Te»i 
m.  synac  ^p^g  ^j,,,^  i04-26.  The  soiled  Hexa- 
plar  Syr  text  was  made  by  Paul  of  Telia 
in  the  6th  cent. 

(1)  The  Old  Lat  seems  to  have  been  made  from  the 
Gr  text,  cod.  68  (see  above).    (2)  Jerome  made  his  Lat 
VS  (with  which  the  Tulg  Is  identical}  from 
S  T^rin        >  lo"*'  Cbaldee  VS.    That  this  last  is  not 
the  original  text  of  the  book  Is  cert^.  be- 
cause neither  Orlgen  nor  bis  Jewish  teachers 
knew  anything  of  a  Heb  or  Aram,  text  of  Jth. 

Several  late  Heb  VSS  of  the  book  have  been  found, 
no  one  of  them  with  strong  claims  to  be  considered  the 
original  text,  though  Oaster  (see  SB,  II, 
4  HMbr«w  eol  2,042)  does  make  such  a  claim  for  the 
w^.).!..  MS  found,  edited  and  tr^  by  him  (see 
MldrasneS  psBA.  XVI,  ise-^).  The  Heb  mW- 
rasbee  were  made  to  be  read  in  Jewish 
homes  and  vary  according  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  their 
origin.  But  thev  anee  in  these  points:  Proper  names 
are  often  omitted.  Jerus  Is  the  scene  of  action,  the  wars 
being  those  of  the  Maccabees.  Judith  Is  a  Jewish  maiden 
and  daughter  of  Ahltah,  according  to  the  Gaster  MS,  and 
she  belongs  apparently  to  the  Maccabean  family.  It 
Is  Nicanor  who  Is  beheaded,  the  occasion  being  the  Feast 
of  Dedication:  la  the  Oaster  MS  it  Is  the  lung  who  Is 
killed.  Translations  of  these  midrashes  may  be  seen  in 
Jelllock,  Beth  HammidratK.  I,  130-il;  II.  12f:  Lepsius, 
Zeit»ehr.  far  wilt.  Theologia,  1867,  337  fl;  Ball.  Sptaktr't 
Apoe,  I,  25  fl;  Scbolx,  Comm.*,  Anhjinge  I  and  II; 
Oaster,  op.  dt.  Oaster  argues  that  the  much  shorter 
form  of  the  tale  in  his  MS  Is  older  t^n  the  longer  VS. 
But  If  a  writer  were  to  expand  a  short  story,  he  would 
hardly  be  likely  to  Invent  several  proper  names  and  to 
change  others.  It  Is  probable  that  Judith  came  to  be 
represented  as  a  pure  maiden  (a  virgin)  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  low  conception  of  marrutge  fostered  In  the 
mediaeval  Christian  cnurch. 

LiTEBjLTTTBH. — Por  the  edlttons  of  the  Or  text  and  for 
comniB,  on  the  Apoc,  see  under  Apocbtfhal  Liteka- 
TCRE,  But  on  Jth  note  in  particular  the  commen- 
taries by  Fritzsche  and  Ball,  the  latter' containlog  elab- 
orate bibliography.  But  the  following  must  in  addition 
be  mentioned:  Scholc,  Commentar  Hher  dai  Buck  Judith 
\tnd  aber  Bel  vnd  Draehe,  1896;  a  2d  ed  has  appeared; 
A.  S.  Welssmann,  Dai  Buck  Judith  hiitoriieh'kriliieh 
beUuehttt.  Wlen,  1891 ;  SchUrer,  OJ  V*.  Ill,  230-37,  with 
fuUbibltooraphy;  cfA/P.  II,  ill.  32-37;  Fentin.  Thi  Apoe 
in  StwlM&Xa,,  JwKth.  IMS;  and  the  relevant  artldes  In 
the  Bflde  diets.,  esp,  tinat  by  F.  O.  Porter  In  BDB. 

T.  WxTTON  Da  visa 
JUEL,  joo'el  ai]  loiaut:    [2]  'Iwi^ 

louil) : 

(1)  1  Esd  9  34<="Uel"  in  Ezr  10  34. 

(2)  1  Esd  9  35- "Joel"  in  Ezr  10  43, 

JUGGLERY,  jugner^i  (Yei)T(a,  go&ia\:  The 
word  occurs  once  in  2  Mace  12  24  RVm  CAY 
"craft,"  RV  "crafty  guile"). 

JinCE,  joos,  iOs:  The  word  occurs  once  in  Cant 
8  2  (tr  of  ©■'py,  '<i#l?,  RVm  "sweet  wine"),  and 
once  in  RVm  of  Job  0  6,  where  for  "the  white  of 
an  egg"  m  reads,  "the  juice  of  purslain."  LXX  has 
^^ifuurif  KtnU,  rh^masm  Jemois,  "empty  wards." 

JTJLIA,  jdoOi-a  ('IovX(«^  TouHa) :  The  name  of  a 
Rom  Christian  to  whom  St,  Paul  sent  greetings,  the 
wife  or  sister  of  Philologus  with  whoae  name  hers 
is  coupled  (Rom  16  15).   The  name  ptunts  to  a 

member  of  the  imperial  household. 

JTULIUS.  joo'li-UB  (*Ie«)Uo«,  loHiioa):  The  cen- 
tunon  of  the  Augustan  cohort  under  whoee  che 


Paul  was  sent  a  priaoner  to  Rome  (Acts  37  1.3). 

See  Abmt,  Rouan;  Band,  Augustan, 


JUMPXRG,  jum'iung.   See  Gaues. 
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jnmAS.  jdo'ni-as  or  TUNIA,  jdo'm-a  ('lowlot, 
imadag^  'lovi^  /ounia):  One  to  whom,  with 
Andromcus,  greetings  are  sent  by  Paul  at  the  close 
of  his  lettn  to  the  Romans  (Rom  16  7).  The 
name  may  be  maac.,  Juniaa,  a  contraction  of  Ju- 
nianus,  or  fem.  Junia;  it  is  lounlan,  the  accua.  form, 
that  is  given.  In  all  probability  this  is  the  masc., 
Junitu.  Paul  defines  the  two  as  (1)  "my  kinsmen, 
(2)  "my  fellow-prisoners,"  (3)  "who  axe  of  note 
amcmg  the  aposUee,"  and  (4)  'Srho  also  have  been 
in  CSinst  before  me." 

(1)  They  were  Jews.  Paul  calls  the  Jews  "my 
brethren,"  "my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh'' 
(Rom  9  3).  Because  Prisca  and  Aquila,  a  Jew 
and  Jewess,  are  not  designated  as  kinsfolk,  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson  suppose  "the  epithet  to  denote 
that  the  persons  mmtioned  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin. 

(2)  They  had  been  companions  of  Paul  in  some 
unrecorded  imiwiaonment.  The  phrase  denotes 
more  than  the  fact  that  they,  like  Paul,  had  suffered 
imprisonment  for  the  sake  of  Chrut. 

(3)  This  may  mean  (o)  that  they  were  well 
known  to  the  apostolic  circle  (so  Gifford  and  Weiss}, 
or  (6)  distinguished  as  apoatles.  The  latter  is 
probably  correct,  "apiMtle'*  being  used  in  a  wide 
sense  (cf  1  Cor  16  7).  The  prophetic  ministry 
of  the  early  church  consisted  of  apostles,  prophets 
and  teachers  (1  Cor  IS  28;  Eph  4  11),  the 
apostles  beii^  nusnonaries  in  the  modem  sense 
(see  lindsay.  Church  and  Ministry,  ch  iii).  Some 
umetles  were  missionaries  sent  out  by  particular 
churches  (Acts  13  2.3;  2  Cor  8  23;   Phil  2  25). 

(4)  They  were  among  the  first  converts,  "early 
disciples"  like  Mnaaon  ai  Cyprus  (Acts  21  16). 

,  8.  F.  Hunter 
JUNIPER,  }6o'ni-per  (Orh,  rdthem; 
rhatiua^,  1  K  Id  4f,  m  "broom":  Ps  130  4,  m 
"broom";  Job  SO  4  tr^  '^loom"):  This  is  quite 
certunly  the  Arab,  ratam  {BeUma  ntem,  N.O. 
Legiminotae),  a  va- 
riety of  broom  which 
is  one  of  the'most 
chwacteristic  shrubs  of 
the  deserts  of  Southern 
and  southward  to 
Egypt.  Though  the 
shacie  it  affords  is  but 
scanty,  in  the  absence 
of  other  shrubs  it  is 
frequently  used  by 
des^  travelers  as  a 
i^uge  from  the  sun's 
scorchingrays  (cf  1  K 
19  4).  The  root  yields 
good  charcoal,  givi^ 
out  much  heat  {n  120 
4).  For  people  to  be 
reduced  to  chew  it  for 
nourishment  betokens 
the  lowest  depth  of 
starvation  (Job  80  4). 
Indeed  so  hopeless  is 
this  root  as  a  source 
of  food  that  many  oommentators  beUere  that  the 
accepted  text  is  in  error,  and  by  altering  a  single 
letter,  aubstitutii^  n  for  n,  they  get  a  reading, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  RVm,  "to  warm  thenr ' 
instead  of  "their  meat,"  which  certainly  is  much 
more  probable.  £.  W.  G.  Masteruan 

JUPITER,  joo'pi-tSr,  jO^i-tgr  (Zi*t,  ZeOa): 
"Jumter"  is  mentioned  in  2  Mace  6  2;  Acts  14 
12.13,  with  "Zeus"  in  the  RVm  in  all  foaea.  In 
addition  the  Gr  stem  appears  in  SwreroSt,  diopettnia, 
m  Acts  19  35,  EV  "which  fell  down  from  Jupiter"; 
but  the  wwd  means  "from  the  clear  sky"  (cf  "from 


Betem  Bush  (Astama  rtltm). 


heaven"  in  the  RVm).  "Jufnter"  was  considered 
the  Lat  equivalent  of  the  Gr  "Zeus,"  the  highest  god 
in  the  developed  Gr  pantheon,  ana  Zeus  in  turn,  in 
accord  with  the  syncretism  of  the  period,  was 
identified  with  countless  deities  in  the  local  cults 
of  Aaa  Minor  and  elsewhere.  So  in  Acts  14  12.13, 
"Zeus"  and  "Hermes"  are  local  deities  that  had 
been  renamed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Zeus  of 
2  Mace  6  2  is  the  genuine  Gr  deity,  who  had  been 
adopted  as  aspeciaTpatron  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
ana  to  whose  temple  in  Athens  Antiochus  had  con- 
tributed largely.  The  title  "Olympius"  (2  Mace  6 
2)  is  derived  from  the  early  worship  on  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, but  had  come  to  be  thought  one  of  the  god's 
highest  appellations;  Xenios,  'protector  of  stran- 
gers," was  a  title  in  a  cult  particularly  popular  with 
travelers.  See  Abouination  op  Desolation,  and 
Smith,  333-34.  Bdrton  Scott Eastok 

jnPTTER  AKD  HERCTJRT.  See  AsTROLoaT, 

III,  1;  Mbbcubt;  Jopiter. 

JURISDICTION,  joo-ris-dik'shun  {ttavrU, 
exousla):  The  word  exousia  is  well  known  in  NT 
Or.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  Arcari,  and  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  any  hindrance  to  an  act.  It 
contains  the  idea  of  right  and  might  (Gremer).  In 
the  NT  it  means  right,  authority,  capability  (Rom 
9  21);  power,  strength  (Mt  9  8);  ri^t  and 
might  (Jn  6  27).  Thus  it  gets  the  meaning  of  the 
powers  of  the  magistrate,  which  it  bears  in  later 
Gr  (Tit  8  1;  Rom  18  1-3).  And  in  this  soise 
it  is  used  in  Lk  28  7,  where  it  is  ti^  "jurisdidoon." 

J0SHAB-HESED,  joo'ahab-he'sed  (TOfl 
vUthabk  he9edh,  "loving-kindness  is  returned"): 
Son  of  Zenibbabel.   The  name  is  probably  sym- 
bolical (1  Ch  8  20);  cf  ShbaWasbub. 

JUSTICE,  Jua'tis  (nR"J3p,  fdfta*aA,  P^.^edhei; 
Suciuoo-ivTi,  tWccdosdne):  The  ori^al  Heb  and 
Gr  words  are  the  same  as  those  rendered  "right- 
eousness." This  is  the  common  rendering,  and  in 
about  half  the  cases  where  we  have  "just"  and 
"justice"  in  AV,  ARV  has  changed  to  "righteous" 
and  "righteouBness."  It  must  be  cfmstantly  bwne 
in  minathat  the  two  ideas  are  essentially  the  same. 
See  RioHTBOUSNsas. 

Justice  had  primarily  to  do  with  conduct  in  rela- 
tion to  others,  esp.  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 

others.  _  It  is  applied  to  bunness, 
1.  Human  where  just  weights  and  measures  are 
Jiutlca        demanded  (Lev  19  36.36;  Dt  26  13- 

16;  Am  8  6;  Prov  11  1;  16  11; 
Ezk  46  0.10).  It  is  demanded  in  courts,  where  the 
rights  of  rich  and  poor,  Israelite  and  sojourner,  are 
equally  to  be  regarded.  Neither  station  nor  bribe 
nor  popular  clamor  shall  influence  judge  or  witness. 
"Justice,  justice  shalt  thou  follow"  (Dt  16  20  m; 
cf  VB  18-20;  Ex  28  1-3.6-9).  In  general  this 
justice  is  contrasted  with  that  wickedness  which 
"feared  not  God,  and  resided  not  man"  CLk. 
18  2). 

In  a  larger  sense  justice  is  not  onl^r  fpving  to 
others  their  rights,  but  involves  the  active  duty 
establishing  their  rights.  So  Israel  waits  upon 
God's  justice  or  cries  out:  "The  justice  due  to  me 
[lit.  "my  justice"]  is  passed  away  from  my  God" 
(Isa  40  27).  Jch  is  to  show  her  to  be  in  the  right 
as  over  f^unst  the  nations.  Justice  here  becomes 
mercy.  To  "seek  justice'  means  to  "relieve  the 
oppreKcd,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow" 
(£a  1  17:  cf  11  4;  Jer  22  15.16;  Ps  82  2-4). 
The  same  idea  appears  in  Dt24  12.13;  Pa  87  21.26: 
112  4-6,  where  the  tr  is  "righteous"  instead  oi 
"just." 

In  this  concepUon  of  justice  the  full  meaning  ot 
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the  NT  is  not  yet  reached.  It  does  not  mean  dn- 
leaaness  or  moral  perfection.  Job  knows  tiie  sin 
in  his  heart  (Job  13  23.26;  7  21),  and  yet  epeaka 
of  himself  as  a  just  or  righteous  man  (12  4:  18  18). 
Hie  I^almist  oon&dent^  depends  upon  tbe  rig^t- 
eoumees  of  Qod  thoudi  he  knows  that  no  man  is 
righteous  in  God's  sight  (Pe  148  1.2;  cf  7  8;  IS 
20^34).  It  is  not  a  lack  of  humility  or  dependence 
upon  God  when  the  I^almist  asks  to  be  jud^d 
according  to  his  lighteousneBs.  In  relation  to  God, 
the  jtist,  or  righteous,  man  is  the  one  who  holds  to 
God  and  trusts  in  Him  (Fs  88  18-22).  This  is 
not  the  later  JudaisUc  legalism  with  its  morit  and 
reward,  where  God's  justice  is  rimply  a  matter  of 
giving  each  roan  what  he  has  eamea. 

The  word  "justice"  does  not  occur  in  the  NT, 
and  in  most  oases  where  we  find  "just"  in  AV  it  is 
changed  to  "righteous"  in  ARV.  The  idea  of  jtuh 
tice  or  righteousness  (remembering  that  ihsee  are 
essentially  the  same)  becomes  more  spiritual  and 
ethical  in  the  NT.  It  is  a  matter  of  cniaracter,  and 
God's  own  spirit  is  the  standard  (1  Jn  8  7;  Mt 
fi  48).  The  mere  give-and-take  justice  is  not 
enou^.  We  are  to  be  merciful,  and  that  to  all. 
The  ideal  is  riehteousnefls,  not  r^ts.  As  Holt»- 
mann  says,  "The  keynote  of  the  Sennon  on  the 
Mount  is  jv^atia  and  not  jus." 

God's  justice,  or  righteoumess,  is  founded  in 
essential  nature.  But,  just  as  with  man,  it  is  not 
something  abstract,  but  is  seen  in  His 
2.  JustiGe  relation  to  the  world.  It  is  His  king- 
of  God  ship  establishing  and  miuntaining  the 
right.  It  appears  as  retributive  jus- 
tice, "that  reaction  of  His  noly  will,  as  grounded  in 
Bis  eternal  being)  against  evil  wherever  found." 
He  cannot  be  ind^erent  to  good  and  evil  (Hab  1 
13).  The  great  prophets,  uaiah,  Micah,  Amos, 
Eosea,  all  inast  upon  Jeh  s  demand  for  righteous- 
ness. 

But  this  is  not  the  mam  aspect  of  Qod's  justice. 
Theology  has  been  wont  to  set  forth  God's  justice 
as  the  fundanwntal  fact  in  His  nature  with  which 
we  must  reconcile  Bis  mercy  as  best  we  may,  the 
two  being  concaved  as  in  conflict.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Scriptures  most  often  concave  God's 

1'  usUce,  or  righteousness^  as  the  action  of  His  mercy, 
ust  as  with  man  justice  means  the  relief  of  the 
opprrased  and  needv,  so  God's  justice  is  His  kingly 
power  Kigaged  on  behalf  of  men,  and  justice  uid 
mercy  are  oonstantiy  joined  together.  He  is  "a  just 
God  and  a  Saviour*'  (ua  46  21).  "Ibringnearmy 
righteousness  [or  "justice"]  ....  and  my  salvation 
shall  not  tarry"  (Isa  40  13;  cf  Ps  61  14;  108  17: 
71  15;  116  6:  Isa  61  5.6).  The  "righteous  acts  of 
Jeh"  mean  His  deeds  of  deliverance  (Jgs  6  11). 
And  so  Israel  sings  of  the  justice,  or  judgments,  or 
righteousness  of  Jeh  (they  are  the  same),  and  pro- 
claims her  trust  in  these  (Ps  7  17:  86  23.24!28; 
86  6;  140  12.13;  60  6.6;  M  14.16;  108  6;  148  1). 

The  NT,  too,  does  not  lack  the  idea  retributive 
justice.  The  Son  of  Man  "shall  render  unto  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds"  (Mt  16  27;  cf  26 
14-46;  Lk  12  4&-4&:  Rom  2  2-16;  6  23:  2  Cor 
6  10:  Col  8  24.25;  2  Thess  1  8.9;  He  2  2.3; 
10  26-31).  But  God's  justice  is  far  more  than  this. 
The  idea  of  merit  and  reward  is  really  superseded 
by  a  hitler  'newpoint  in  the  teachinjg  of  Jesus.  He 
speaks,  indeed^  of  recompense,  but  it  is  the  Father 
and  not  the  judge  that  ^ves  this  (Mt  6  1.4.6.18). 
And  it  is  no  mere  justice  of  earth,  because  the 
reward  transcends  eJl  merit  (Mt  84  46.47;  Mk 
10  30:  Lk  12  37).  This  is  grace  not  desert  (Lk 
17  10).  And  the  parable  of  Mt  20  1-15  gives  at 
length  the  deathblow  to  the  whole  Judaistic  scheme 
of  merit  and  reward. 

And  God's  justice  is  not  merely  gracious,  but 
redemptive.   It  not  simply  ai^rtions  rights,  it 


establishes  righteousness.  Thus,  just  as  in  the  OT, 
the  judge  is  tiie  Sainour.  The  difference  is  simply 
here:  in  the  OT  the  salvation  was  more  national 
and  ten^wral,  here  it  is  personal  and  spiritual. 
But  Toaey  is  opposed  to  jostioe  no  more  heie'than 
intheOT.  Itisby theforgiveiiessof mnsthatGod 
establishes  righteousness,  and  this  is  the  supreme 
task  of  justice.  Thus  it  is  that  God  is  at  the  same 
time  "just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  fiuth 
in  Jesus"  (Rom  8  26).  "He  is  faithful  and  right- 
eous [or  "just";  see  AV]  to  forgive  us  ova  ans,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness"  (1  Jn  1  9). 

LiTBBi.TiniB. — See  Oomm.,  and  Bib.  TbeologfeB  under 
" Jurtloe"  and  "Rltfiteouaaen."  taxd  em.  Oteaner,  Bib,- 

  HAMtis  Franklin  Rall 

JUSTIFICATION,  jus-ti-fi-ka'shun  (pT^ ,  ffedAe*, 
vb.  p1¥ ,  gddm;  LXX  and  NT  SiKab>|M,  dik(Adma, 
SiKa(«Mnif  dUeOldsis,  vb.  Siicautfit,  dikai66f  "justifica- 
tion," "to  justify,'  in  a  legal  sense,  the  declaring 
just  or  righteous.  In  Bib.  lit.  ^ikuloOv,  dikaiolin, 
without  den^ng  the  real  righteousness  of  a  person, 
is  used  invariably  or  almost  invariably  in  a  dedarar 
tive  or  forenuc  sense.  See  Simon,  HDB,  11, 
Tbayer,  Grimm,  and  C^ema  under  the  respective 
words): 

I.  Tbb  Wamifoa  or  Paul 
1.  Unlvenalltr  of  Sin 
3.  Perfection  of  Uie  Law  of  Ood 
3.  Life.  Work  and  Death  of  the  AbMiIng  Saviour 

(1)  Paul's  Own  Experience 

(2)  The  Besmractlon  Connected  with  the 
Death 

(8)  FUth,  TXab  WortcB,  the  Means  of  JustUca. 
tlon 


(4)  Baptism  Also  EUmtnated 
(6)  Btementa  of  Justiflcatlon 
(a)  Forgiveness  of  Sins 


aa  Rlriiteoui 
with  the  ImUvldual 


DedbriDsor  A] 
_  (6)  JurtUteattonHsfl  to 
n.  Tbi  OTBam  NT  WmmnaB 

1.  The  Synaptic  Oespels 

2.  John's  WrltinsB 

8.  1  Peter  and  Hebrews 
4.  Bplsde  otf  James 
in.  Tbb  OT 

rV.  Lavbb  DBTBLOPHBirr  or  *kb  DocTRma 
1.  Apostolic  and  Ssrir  Church  Stethers 
8.  Coundl  of  Trent 
8.  Luther 

4.  SdUelermacbir 

5.  Meaning  and  Mowgo  to  the  Modem  Man 

LiTBBATOBB 

/.  77b«  WritingB  of  Paul. — In  this  article  refer- 
ence will  first  be  made  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  where 
justification  receives  its  classic  ex- 

1.  TheUid-  inesmon,  and  from  there  as  a  center, 
versaU^  the  other  NT  writers,  and  finally  the 
of  Sin         OT,  will  be  drawn  in.   According  to 

Paul,  justification  rests  on  the  follow- 
ing [vesuppositlons: 

The  universality  of  ran.  All  men  are  not  only 
bom  in  sin  (Eph  2  3),  but  they  have  committed 
many  actual  transgressions,  which  render  them 
liable  to  condemnation.  Paul  proves  this  by  an 
appeal  to  the  OT  witnesses  (Rom  8  9  ff),  as  well 
as  by  universal  experience,  both  of  the  hotthen 
(1  1&-32)  and  Jews  (2  17-28;  8  9). 

The  ^afection  of  the  Law  of  God  and  the  necea- 
idty  of  Its  perfect  observance,  if  justiiBcation  is  to 
come   by  it   (8  10).   The  modem 

2.  The  notion  of  Crod  as  a  good-natured,  more 
Perfection  or  less  nonchalant  ruler,  to  whom  per- 
of  ttie  Law  feet  holiness  is  nob  inexorable,  was  not 
of  God       that  ctf  Paul.  If  one  had  indeed  kept 

the  law,  God  could  not  hold  him  guilty 
(2  13),  but  such  an  obedience  never  existed.  Paid 
had  no  trouble  with  the  law  as  such.  Those  who 
have  tried  to  find  a  difference  here  between  Gal  and 
Rom  have  failed.  The  reminder  that  the  law  was 
ordained  by  angels  (Gal  8  19)  does  not  mean  that 
it  was  not  also  given  by  God.  It  might  be  reckoned 
in  a  sense  among  the  elements  of  the  world  {kdrntot. 
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4  3),  as  it  is  an  essential  part  of  an  ordered  universe, 
but  that  does  not  at  all  mean  that  it  is  not  also 
holy,  right  and  good  (Rom  7  12).  It  was  added, 
of  course,  on  account  of  transgresuons  (Gal  8  19), 
for  it  is  ool^  a  world  of  intelligent^  free  sinrits 
capable  of  am  which  needs  it,  and  its  Ugh  and 
beautiful  BanctimiB  make  the  an  seem  all  the  man 
sinful  (Rom  7  13). 

It  was  fundamental  in  Paul's  Uunking  that  Christ 
died  for  our  nns,  according  to  the  Scriptures  (1  Cor 
16  3).  In  due  season  He  died  i<Nr  the 
3.  The  LifOi  imgodly  (Rom  6  6) :  while  we  were 
Work  and  yet  sinners  He  died  for  us  (ver  8) ;  we 
Death  of  are  justified  in  His  blood  (ver  9),  and 
the  Atoidng  it  is  through  Him  that  we  are  saved 
Saviour  from  the  wrath  (ver  0).  While  we 
wwe  enemies  we  were  recondled  to 
God  through  the  death  of  His  Son  (rex  10),  bdng 
justified  freely  by  His  grace  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  whom  God  set  forth  as  a  pro- 
pitiation (8  24.25).  There  Is  no  reconciliation,  no 
justification,  except  through  and  by  and  for  Christ. 

(1)  PauTt  own  experimet. — ^Pkul's  own  experience  can- 
not be  left  out  of  the  account.  He  Uved  through  the 
doctrine,  u  well  as  found  It  through  lUumlna^n  of  the 
Spirit  la  the  OT.  It  was  not  that  be  bad  only  outwardly 
kept  the  law.  He  had  been  JealouB  for  It,  and  had  been 
blame  lees  in  every  requirement  of  its  righteousness 
(Plill  S  0).  What  was  borne  in  upon  tilm  was  how  little 
such  blamelessness  could  stand  before  the  absolute 
standard  of  God.  Jnat  bow  far  he  was  shaken  with 
doubts  of  this  kind  we  cannot  say  with  certainty;  but 
It  seems  Impossible  to  conceive  the  Damascus  conver- 
Am  scene  in  the  case  of  such  an  upright  man  and  stren- 
uous zealot  without  supiKMliut  a  psychirioglcal  prepara- 
tion, without  supposing  doubts  as  to  whether  his  ful- 
filling of  the  law  enabled  him  to  stand  before  Ood. 
Now,  for  a  Pharlstically  educated  man  like  bimseU, 
there  was  no  way  of  overcoming  tlieee  devbts  but  in  a 
renewed  struggle  tot  his  own  righteousness  shown  in  tba 
fiery  zeal  ot  nu  Damascus  Journey,  nreaslng  on  even  in 
the  blazing  light  of  noonday.  Thu  oonversion  broke 
down  hlspmlosophy  of  life,  his  Leberugewitthmt,  his  assur- 
ance of  salvation  through  works  ot  the  law  done  never  so 
oonsdentioiiBly  and  perfectly.   The  revelation  of  the 

Sarlfled  Christ,  with  the  assurance  that  He.  the  God-sent 
[eestah,  was  uie  very  one  whom  he  was  persecuting, 
dastrc^ed  his  dependence  on  his  own  rlBhteousneBB,  a 
righteousness  which  had  led  him  to  such  shoddnc  conse- 
quences. Although  this  was  for  him  an  IndlviduM  ex- 
perience, yet  it  had  universal  applications.  It  showed 
aim  that  there  was  an  inherent  wealmees  In  the  law 
through  flesh,  that  Is,  tiirough  the  whole  physical,  psy- 
chlcu  and  siuritual  nature  m  man  considered  as  sinful, 
as  working  only  on  this  lower  plane,  and  that  the  law 
needed  bracing  and  lllumlnanng  by  the  Son,  who, 
though  sent  in  the  Ulieness  ot  the  flesh  of  sin,  yet  (as  an 
ottering)  for  sin  condenmed  sin  and  cast  it  out  (Som  8 
3),  to  tne  end  that  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  those  who 
thrmurti  Him  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit 
(ver  «).  That  was  the  glory  of  the  new  righteousness 
thus  revealed.  If  the  law  had  been  able  to  do  that,  to 
give  lite,  Christ  need  not  have  come,  righteousness 
woaM  have  been  by  the  law  (Oal  8  21).  But  the  facta 
show  Uiat  the  law  was  not  thus  able,  neither  the  law 
written  on  the  heart  given  to  all,  nor  the  taw  given  to 
Moses  (Rom  1  IS — 9  19).  Therefore  every  mouth  la 
stopped,  and  all  flesh  is  silent  before  Ood.  On  the 
ground  of  law-keeping,  what  the  modem  man  would 
call  noorallty,  our  hope  of  salvation  has  been  shattered. 
The  law  has  spoken  its  judgment  against  us  (Oal  S  10). 
It  cannot  therefore  lean  us  to  righteousness  and  lite,  nor 
was  that  Its  supreme  Intention:  it  wot  a  ptdaoogue  or 
tutor  l"paidagig6»"}  to  lead  ui  to  Chriit  that  w  might  he 
jtutifiedby  faith  (ver 24;  see Ihmela  In  BE*,  16, 483-84). 
What  made  Pam  to  differ  from  hla  companions  In  the 
Mth  was  that  his  own  bitter  experience  under  the  reve- 
lation of  Christ  had  led  him  to  wese  facts. 

(2)  The  reswmtiwn  eotmected  with  the  death. — 
It  was  remarked  above  tliat  the  ground  of  justifi- 
cation accordingto  Paul  is  the  work  of  Christ. 
This  means  esp.  His  death  as  a  sacrifice,  in  wluch,  as 
Ritschl  wdl  sa^  {Rechtfertiffung  wnd  VeraShmmg, 
Z.  Aufl..  1899,  II,  157),  the  apostles  saw  exercised 
the  whole  power  of  His  redemption.  But  that  death 
cannot  be  separated  from  His  resurrection,  which 
first  awakened  them  to  a  knowledge  of  its  decidve 
worth  for  salvation,  as  well  as  nndly  confirmed 
their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  "The  ob- 
jective salvation,"  says  Ritschl  (p.  158),  "which 


was  connected  with  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ 
and  which  continued  on  for  the  church,  was  made 
secure  by  this,  that  it  was  asserted  also  as  an  attri- 
bute of  the  resurrected  one,"  who  was  delivered  up 
for  our  trespasses,  and  was  raised  for  our  justifi- 
cation (Rom  4  26).  But  this  last  oqireesion  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  with  literal  predsenees,  as  though 
Paul  intended  to  distinguish  between  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  as  broi^t  about  by  the  death,  and 
justification,  by  the  resurrection,  for  both  for^ve- 
nees  and  justification  are  identified  in  4  6-8.  It 
was  the  resurrection  which  gave  Christians  their 
assurance  concerning  Christ  (Acts  17  31)^  by  that 
resurrection  He  ha8l>eai  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
o£  God,  where  He  maketh  into-ceenon  for  His  people 
(Rom  8  34),  which  mediatorship  is  foundea  upon 
His  death — the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  cf 
the  workl  (Rev  U  8  m;  of  Or  text). 

B.  Weiss  wen  says:  "It  was  by  the  cert^ty  of  the 
exaltation  ot  Ohrlst  to  Messianic  sovereignty  brought 
about  by  the  resurrection  that  Paul  attained  to  talth  In 
the  savmg  signl&cance  of  His  death,  and  not  oonvereely. 
Accordingly,  the  assurance  that  God  cannot  condemn  us 
Is  owing  primarily  to  the  death  of  Ohrist,  but  Btiil  more 
to  His  resurrection  and  exaltation  to  CNmI's  right  hand 
(Rom  8  34),  inasmuch  as  these  first  prove  that  His 
death  was  the  death  of  the  mediator  of  salvation,  who 
has  redeemed  us  from  condemnation   The  ob- 

jective atonement  was  accomplished  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  but  the  appropriation  of  It  In  Justification  is 
possible  only  it  we  believe  In  the  saving  signiflcanoe  of 
His  death,  and  we  can  attain  to  faith  In  that  only  as  it 
Is  sealed  by  the  resurrecMon"  (Bib.  Thaol.  a/  NT,  I. 
436-37). 

(3)  Faith,  not  toorka,  the  means  ef  jitst^ieation.-^ 
ToB  means  or  condition  of  justification  is  faith 
(Rom  8  22.25.26,28,  etc)  which  rests  upon  the  pure 
pace  <tf  God  and  ia  itself,  therefore,  His  gift  (Eph 
2  8).  This  making  faith  the  only  instrument  of 
justification  is  not  arbitrary,  but  because,  being  the 
receptive  attitude  of  the  soul,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  only  avenue  through  which  Divine 
blesEdng  can  come.  The  fpfts  of  God  are  not  against 
the  laws  of  the  soul  which  He  has  made^  but  rather 
are  in.  and  through  those  laws.  Faith  is  the  hand 
outstretched  to  toe  Divine  Giver,  who,  though  He 
sends  rain  without  our  consent,  does  not  give  Bat 
vation  except  through  an  appropriate  spiritual 
response.  This  faith  is  not  sunply  belief  in  his- 
toncal  facts,  though  this  is  presupposed  as  to  the 
atoning  death  ^om  8  25),  and  the  resurrection 
(10  9)  of  Jesus,  but  is  a  real  heart  reception  of  the 
nft  (ver  lOJ,  and  is  therefore  able  to  bring  peace 
in  our  relation  to  God  (6  1).  The  object  of  thb 
futii  is  Jesus  Christ  (8  22,  etc),  throu^  whom 
only  comes  the  jnft  of  nehteousnees  and  the  reign- 
ing in  life  (6  17),  not  Mary,  not  angels,  not  doc- 
trine, not  the  chtnrch,  but  Jesus  only.  This,  to 
be  sure,  does  not  exclude  God  the  Father  as  an 
object  of  faith,  as  the  redeeming  act  of  Christ  is 
itself  the  work  of  God  (2  Cor  6  19),  whose  love 
expressed  itself  toward  us  in  this  way  (Rom  6  8). 
Faith  in  the  onljr  one  God  is  always  presupposed 
(1  Cor  8  6),  but  it  was  the  apostolic  custom  rather 
to  refer  repentance  to  God  and  faith  to  Christ  (Acts 
20  21).  But  the  onenees  of  God  the  Father  and 
Christ  the  Son  in  a  work  of  salvation  is  the  best 
guaranty  of  the  EHvinity  of  the  latter,  both  as  an 
objective  fact  and  as  an  inner  experience  of  the 
Christian. 

The  justification  being  by  f  uth,  it  is  not  by  works 
or  by  love,  or  by  both  in  aoe.  It  oamiot  be  by 
the  former,  because  thcgr  are  lacking  either  in  time 
or  amount  or  quality,  nor  could  th^  be  aooepted 
in  any  case  until  they  spring  from  a  heart  rmewed, 
for  which  faith  is  the  necessary  preeuppoation.  It 
cannot  be  by  the  latter,  for  it  exists  only  wiiere  the 
Spirit  has  sned  it  abroad  in  the  heart  (Rom  6  5), 
the  ind^pensable  prerequisite  for  receiving  which  is 
faith.   This  does  not  mean  that  the  crown  of  Chria* 
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Uanity  is  not  love,  for  it  is  (1  Cor  IS  13) ;  it  means 
only  tnat  the  root  is  faith.  Nor  can  love  be  foisted 
in  as  a  partial  condition  of  justification  on  the 
strength  of  tJte  word  often  quoted  for  that  purpose, 
"faith  working  through  love"  (Gal  6  6).  The 
apoaUe  is  speakiiu  here  only  of  those  who  are  already 
"in  Christ,*'  and  he  says  that  over  gainst  the 
GalaUan  believers  bringing  in  a  lot  of  Ic^al  observ- 
ances, the  only  availing  thing  is  not  circumcision 
or  ita  lack,  but  faith  energizing  through  love.  Here 
the  interest  is,  as  RitschI  says  (II,  343),  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  justification  proper  has  reference 
to  the  sinner  in  relation  to  God  and  Christ.  See 
the  excellent  remarks  of  Bruce,  St.  Favl'a  Con- 
eepUon  CArisfuinity,  1894,  226-27.  At  the  same 
Ume  ^lis  text  reveals  the  tremendous  ethical  reli- 
gious force  abiding  in  ffuth,  according  to  St.  Paul. 
It  remint^  us  of  the  great  sentence  of  Luther  in  his 
preface  to  the  Ep.  to  the  Rom,  where  he  says: 
''Faith  is  a  Divine  work  within  us  which  changes 
and  renews  us  in  God  according  to  Jn  1  13,  'who 
were  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.'  This  destroys 
the  old  Adam  and  makes  new  creatures  of  us  in 
heart,  will,  disposition,  and  all  our  powers.  Oh, 
futh  is  a  living,  active,  jealous,  mighty  thing,  in- 
asmuch as  it  cannot  possibly  remain  unproductive 
of  good  works"  iWertee,  £rl.  Ausg-,  63, 124-25). 

J 4}  Baptitm  e^e  ^iiHinated. — ^Not  only  are  good  works 
I  love  removed  as  conditions  or  me&iu  of  juatifteatfon 
ot  the  Bluaer,  but  baptism  is  atso  eliminated.  According 
to  Paul,  it  is  the  office  of  baptism  not  to  Justify,  but  to 
cleanse,  that  fs,  symbolically  to  set  forth  and  seal  the 
washing  away  of  sin  and  the  entrance  Into  the  new  life 
by  a  dramadc  act  of  burial,  which-  for  the  subject  and 
au  witnesses  would  mark  a  never-to-be-forgotten  era 
in  the  history  of  the  believer.  "Baptism,"  says  Weiss 
(1, 454),  "preeupposes  faith  in  Him  as  the  one  whom  the 
church  demgnates  as  Lord,  and  also  binds  to  adherence 
to  Him  which  excludes  every  dependence  upon  aoy  other. 
Inasmuch  as  He  has  acquired  a  claim  upon  their  aevotjim 
by  the  saving  deed  of  His  self-surrender  on  the  cross." 
So  Important  was  baptism  in  the  rellKlous  atmosphere 
at  that  time  that  hyperbolical  expressions  were  used  to 
express  its  cleaning  and  Illuminating  offlce.  but  these 
need  not  mislead  us.  We  must  Interpret  them  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Christianity  as 
a  religioD  of  the  Spirit,  not  of  magic  nor  of  material  media. 
Baptwm  pcrfnted  to  a  complete  parting  with  the  old  lite 
by  previous  renewal  through  faith  In  Christ,  which  re- 
neiral  baptism  in  its  turn  sealed  and  announced  In  a 
climax  of  self-dedtcation  to  him,  and  this,  while  sym- 
bolically and  in  contemporary  parlance  of  both  Jew  and 
Oentile  called  a  new  birth,  was  probaUy  often  actually 
so  In  the  psychological  experience  of  the  baptlied.  But 
while  JustlflcaUon  i»  often  attributed  to  faith.  It  Is  never 
to  baptism. 

(5)  Elements  of  jwtificalion. — Wliat  are  tiie  ele- 
ments of  this  justification?  There  are  two:  (a) 
Forgiveness  of  ans  (Rom  4  5-8;  cf  Acts  18  38. 
39).  With  this  are  connected  peace  and  recon- 
cihation  (Rom  6  1.9.10;  cf  10  11).  (6)  The  de- 
claring or  approving  as  righteous  or  just  (Rom  3 
21-30;  4  2-9.22:  5  1.9-11.1&-21,  etc).  C.  F. 
Schmid  is  perfectly  right  when  he  says  that  Paul 
(and  James)  always  uses  dikaioun  in  the  sense 
of  eeteemii^  and  pronouncing  and  treating  as 
r»;hteous,  both  according  to  the  measure  of  the  law 
(Rom  S  13;  8  20)  and  also  according  to  grace 
(Bib.  Theol.  of  the  NT,  1870,  497).  The  word  is  a 
forensic  one,  and  Goblet  ^oes  so  far  aa  to  say  that 
the  word  is  never  used  in  all  Gr  lit.  for  makinff 
righteous  (Comm.  on  Rom,  ET,  I,  157,  Amer.  ed, 
95).  This  is  shown  further  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  ongodly  who  are  justified  (Rom  4  5),  and  that 
the  justification  is  a  reckoning  or  imputation 
{loglKsthai)  of  righteousness  (Rom  4  6.22),  not 
an  infusing  or  making  righteous.  The  contrast 
of  "to  justify"  Is  not  *Ho  be  a  sinner,"  but  is  "to 
accuse"  or  "to  condemn"  (Rom  8  33.34),  and  the 
contrast  of  "justification"  is  "condemnation" 
(6  18).  Beeddes,  it  is  not  the  infusing  of  a  new  life, 
of  a  new  holiness,  which  is  counted  for  righteousness, 


but  it  is  faith  which  is  so  counted  (Rom  4  5;  Phil 
3  9).  That  upon  which  God  looks  when  He  justi- 
fies IB  not  the  righteousness  He  has  imparted  or  is 
to  impart,  but  the  atonement  He  has  made  in 
Christ.  It  is  one  of  the  truest  paradoxes  of  Chria* 
tianity  that  unless  a  righteous  Hie  follows,  there  has 
been  no  justification,  while  the  justification  its^ 
is  ior  the  sake  of  Christ  alone  through  faith  alone. 
It  is  a  "alattig,  ratha*  than  a  character,"  says 
Stevens  {The  Pauline  Theology,  1892,  265);  "it 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  legal  rather  than  of  an  ethical 
conception,"  and  he  refers  to  the  elaborate  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  forensic  character  of  Paul's 
doctrine  of  justification,"  in  Morison,  Bxpoeiiion 
of  Bomant.  oh  III,  16^300.  An  intereBting  fllus- 
tration  of  now  further  study  may  correct  a  wrong 
impression  is  given  by  lipnus,  who,  in  his  Z>te 
Pavlinieehe  ReehferHgungslehre,  1853,  maintained 
that  righteousness  or  justification  meant  not  "ex- 
clusively an  objectively  ipven  external  relation  to 
God,  but  always  at  the  same  time  a  real  inner  con- 
dition of  righteousness"  (p.  10),  whereas  in  his  Leiar- 
buch  der  evangeliech-prt^e^niuKhen  Doffmaiik,  1876, 
3.  Aufi.,  1893,  he  makes  the  righteousness  of  God 
properly  an  "objective  gift  of  grace,  not  wmply 
m  the  sense  in  which  the  OT  just  one  judged  his 
position  of  salTation  as  a  gift  of  grace,  but  as  a 
righteousness  specially  reckoned  and  adjudicated 
by  way  of  grace  and  acknowledged  before  the 
judgment  (or  court,  Gerichi)  of  God  (Rom  4  6;  cf 
vs  1-8.11;  8  23;  Gal  S  6).  This  is  always  the 
meaning  of  dikaioun,  dikawii^haL  or  dikaideis  in 
Paul.  It  consists  in  Uie  not-reekoiung  of  uns," 
etc  (p.  658).  Of  course  justificatim  is  only  a  part 
of  the  process  of  salvation,  which  includea  rc«ai- 
eration  and  sanctification,  out  tbeee  are  one  tung 
and  justification  is  another. 

(6)  Juaiificalion  hoe  to  do  wiih  the  individtud. — ' 
Finally  it  is  asked  whether  justification  in  Paul's 
mind  has  to  do  with  the  individual  believer  or  with 
the  society  or  Christian  congregation.  RitschI 
(II,  217  f)  and  Sanday-Headhun  (The  Ep.  to  the 
Rom,  122-23)  say  the  latter;  Weiss  (I,  442),  the 
former.  It  is  indeed  true  that  Paul  refers  to  the 
church  as  purchased  with  Christ's  blood  (Acts  SO 
28,  or  God's  blood,  according  to  the  two  oldest  MSS 
and  ancient  authorities;  cf  Eph  6  25),  and  he  usee 
the  pronoun  "we"  as  those  who  hare  received  re- 
demption, etc  (Col  1  14;  Eph  2  18);  but  it  iw 
evident  on  the  other  hand  tnat  faith  is  an  indi- 
vidual  matter,  a  thing  first  betfreea  man  and  hia 
God,  and  only  after  a  man  has  been  united  to 
Christ  by  faith  can  he  enter  into  a  spiritual  fellow- 
ship  with  fellow-believers.  Therefore  the  subject 
of  justification  must  be  in  the  first  place  the  indi- 
vidual, and  only  in  the  second  place  and  by  conse- 
quence the  society.  Besides,  those  justified  are  not 
the  cleansed  and  sanctified  membvB  of  churches, 
but  the  ungodly  (Rom  4  5). 

As  to  the  argument  from  baptism  vned  by  Sand^ 
Headlam,  it  must  be  said  tiiat  Paul  alwaya  conceives 
of  baptism  as  taidng  place  In  the  Chrlstiaa  oommunlty 
with  Dellevers  and  lor  bellevars,  that  that  (Or  and  to 
which  they  are  baptised  la  not  Justiflcation,  but  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  (6  8.4),  vxd  uat  Uie  rteht- 
eoumess  of  Ood  has  been  manifested  not  through  bap- 
tism but  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  that  be- 
lieve (S  22).  hetag  Justlfled  freely,  not  through  baptism, 
but  through  the  redemption  that  Is  In  Cnrlst  Jeens 
(ver  24).  With  Paul  b^tlsm  has  alwaya  a  mystical 
signlflcuiee  as  STmboUsIng  and  externally  actuaUainx 
union  with  the  death  of  tSa  Lord,  and  wonU  be  bota 
impossible  and  Impertinent  in  the  case  of  tiioae  not 
already  believers  la  Christ  and  thus  inwardly  united  to 
His  society. 

//.  Thm  Other  NT  fKnfinff*.— So  much  for  Paul. 
Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  other  NT  books. 
It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  theology  that  is  called 
"modem"  or  "critical,"  that  Paul  and  not  Jesus 
is  the  founder  of  Christianity  as  we  know  it,  that 
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the  doctrines  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  atonement, 
justification,  etc,  are  Paul's  work,  and  not  his  Mas- 
ter's. There  is  truth  in  this.  It  was  part  of  the 
hunuliation  of  Christ  as  well  as  His  pedago^cal 
method  to  live,  teach  and  act  under  the  conditions  of 
His  time  and  country,  on  the  background  of  Pal 
of  30  AD;  and  it  was  specially  His  method  to  do 
His  work  and  rot  His  disciples  ,  to  live  a  life  of  love 
and  light,  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  then 
go  back  to  the  Father  that  the  Holy  Spirit  misht 
come  and  lead  His  followers  into  all  truth.  A  full 
statement  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  on  His 
part  would  have  been  premature  (Jn  16  12),  would 
nave  been  pedagogically  unwise,  if  not  worthless. 
First  blade,  then  the  ear,  thai  the  full  grain  in 
the  ear  (Mk  4  28).  It  would  also  have  been  spir- 
itually and  philosophically  impos^ble,  for  Chris- 
tianity was  not  a  set  of  teachings  by  Christ — but  a 
religion  sprin^n^  out  of  His  life,  death,  resiurec- 
tion,  ascension,  mtercession,  mediatorial  activity 
in  history  through  the  Spirit  who  works  in  His  dis- 
ciples  and  on  the  world  through  and  by  that  life, 
death,  etc.  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
apostles  were  true  to  the  ^rit  and  content  His 
teaching  in  its  moral  and  religious  outlines.  And 
op.  in  this  matter  of  justification,  a  teacldng  by 
Christ  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  because  it  is  the  very 
peculiarity  of  it  that  its  middle  point  is  the  exalted 
Lord,  who  has  become  the  mediator  of  salvation  by 
His  death  and  resurrection.  ^  Did  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine fit  into  the  concrete  atuation  made  by  the 
facts  of  Christ  mentioned  above,  and  was  it  the 
necessary  consequence  of  His  self-witness?  Let  us 
look  into  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

So  far  ia  it  from  being  true,  as  Hamack  says 
(What  la  CkrisHanUyt  2d  ed,  rev.,  New  York, 
1901,  68),  that  the  "whole  of  Jesus' 
1.  The  message  may  be  reduced  to  these  two 
Synoptic  heads:  God  as  Father,  and  the  human 
GoBpela  soul  so  ennobled  that  it  can  and  does 
unite  with  Him,"  that  an  essential 
part  of  His  message  is  omitted,  viz.  that  salvation 
IS  bound  up  in  Hjs  (Christ's)  own  person.  (The 
reader  is  asked  to  verify  the  references  for  lumself. 
as  space  will  not  allow  quotation.)  See  Mt  10 
37-30;  16  24r-27.  Confession  of  Him  (not  simply 
of  the  Father)  determines  acknowledgment  above 
(10  32)^  where  judgment  is  rendered  according  to 
our  attitude  to  Him  in  His  unfortunate  ones  (86 
35  ff) .  No  sooner  was  His  person  rightly  estimated 
than  He  bpgan  to  unfold  the  necesuty  of  His  death 
and  resurrection  (16  21).  The  evening  before  that 
death  occurred.  He  brings  out  its  significance,  per- 
petuates the  lesson  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper 
(Mk  14  24),  and  re^forces  it  after  His  resurrec- 
tion (Lk  24  26).  Paul  himself  could  hardly  have 
expressed  the  fact  of  the  atonement  through  Christ's 
death  more  decisively  than  Mt  20  23;  26  28. 
With  this  foundation,  could  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  salvation  take  any  other  course  than  that  it 
actually  did  take?  Instead  of  referrii»  men  to  the 
Father,  Christ  forgives  sins  Himself  {fi  2-6),  and 
Hereckons  all  men  as  needing  this  forgiveness  (6  12). 
While  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  righteousness,  Jesus  prepared  the  way 
for  it,  negatively,  in  demanding  a  humble  sense  of 
sin  (d  3),  inner  fitness  and  perfection  (vs  6.8.20.48), 
and  positively  in  requiring  recourse  to  Him  by  those 
who  felt  the  burden  of  their  sins  (11  28),  to  Him 
who  was  the  rest-^ver,  and  not  simply  to  God  the 
Father,  a  passage  of  which  Rom  6  1  is  an  echo. 
For  it  was  specially  to  those  to  whom,  as  to  the 
awakened  Paul,  the  law  brought  condemnation 
that  He  came,  came  to  heal  and  to  save  (Mk  2  17; 
Mt  9  13;  Lk  16  7).  It  was  for  sinners  and  to 
Eonners  that  He  came  (Lk  16  2;  7  39;  10  7;  Mt 
U  10),  Just  as  Paul  understood;  and  the  way  for 


thdr  salvaUon  was  not  better  law-keening  but 
trusUng  pmyer  in  the  confession  of  sin  (Lk  18  13), 
really  equivalent  to  faith,  the  humble  heart  and  a 
hunger  for  righteousness  (=fBith).  See  Mt  6 
3.6.   He  who  Brings  most  of  himself,  of  his  own 

Eride  and  works,  is  the  least  likely  to  obtain  the 
ingdom  of  heaven  (18  3.4;  Mk  10  14).  Not 
only  entrance,  but  the  final  reward  itself  is  of  grace 
(Mt  19  30  ;  20  1-16),  a  parable  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Paul,  and  in  anticipation  of  whose  message  was 
the  promise  of  Paradise  to  the  pemtrat  robber  (Lk 
23  43).  At  the  very  be^nnin^  the  message  sounded 
out,  "Repent  ye,  and  believe  in  the  gospel"  (Mk  1 
15),  the  gospel  which  was  summed  up  in  Christ, 
who  would  frather  the  people,  not  directly  to  God 
the  Father,  but  to  Himself  (Mt  23  37).  All  this 
means  justification  throujEh  t^t  fsith  in  Himself, 
in  His  Divine-human  manifestation  (Mt  16  13-16), 
of  which  faith  He  expresses  Himself  with  anxiety 
in  Lk  18  8,  and  the  presence  of  which  he  greeted 
with  joy  in  Mt  8  10.  Ihmels  is  right  therrfore  in 
holding  {REi,  XVI,  490)  that  PauTs  proclamation 
was  continuous  with  the  self-witness  of  Jesus,  which 
conversely  pointed  as  a  consequence  to  the  witness 
of  Paul. 

JustificaUon  by  faith  is  not  more  implicit  in  John's 
Gospel  than  in  the  first  three;  it  is  only  more  ex- 
phcit  (Jn  8  14^16).  Eternal  life  ia 
2.  J'ohn's  the  blessing  secured,  but  this  of  course 
Wntings  is  only  |>ossible  to  one  not  under  con- 
demnation (3  36).  The  new  Sonship 
of  God  came  also  in  the  wake  of  the  same  faith 
(1  12).  The  Epp.  of  John  iwy  from  Paul  in  word 
rath^  than  in  substance.  The  atoning  work  of 
Jesus  is  still  in  the  background;  WEilking  in  the 
light  is  not  conceivable  in  those  imder  condemna^ 
tion  and  without  faith;  and  the  confession  of  sins 
that  leads  to  for^veness  seems  only  another  name 
for  the  justification  that  brings  peace  (1  Jn  1  0.10; 
cf  2  1.2).  Everything  is,  as  with  Paul  (Eph  2  7; 
Tit  3  4),  led  back  to  the  love  of  God  (1  Jn  3  1), 
who  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  proiutiation  for  our  mna 
(4  10). 

SeeberB*!  point  that  tbe  "Pauline  doctrine  of  Justifr- 
catton  Is  noi  found  In  anv  other  NT  writer"  (Hiitoru 
of  Doctrine,  I,  48)  Is  true  when  you  em- 

{tbasize  the  word  "doctrine."  Paul  gave 
t  full  Bcieatlflc  teeatmeut,  the  others  pre- 
Buppose  the  fact,  but  do  not  untold  the 
doGuine.  Peter's ' '  Repent  y,e.  and  be  bap- 
tised ....  Intbenameof  JesusOhrisf'fActs 
8  SSHb  meaningless  unless  faith  were  exercised  In  Christ. 
It  Is  He  In  whom,  thoueh  we  see  Hlm  not,  yet  beUevlng, 
we  reloice  greatly  with  Jor  unspeakable  (1  Pet  1  8), 
recel-nng  the  end  of  our  falm,  the  salvation  of  our  souls 
(ver  0),  It  ia  only,  however,  through  the  precious  blood 
as  of  a  Umb  without  blemish,  even  that  of  Christ  (yer 
19),  andlaooly  through  Him  that  we  are  beUevers  In  God 
ver  21).  The  familiar  expression, "  Come  to  Jesus, "  which 
simply  means  have  faith  In  Jesus  forJustiflcation  and 
salvation,  goes  back  to  Peter  (8  4).  The  Bp.  to  the  Be 
has  other  Interests  to  look  after,  but  It  does  not  deny 
faith,  but  rather  exhorts  us  to  draw  near  with  a  true 
heart  In  fulness  of  faith  (10  22),  which  It  lays  at  the 
foundation  of  all  true  religion,  thinking  and  achievement 
(cb  11  ).  The  writer  can  give  no  better  exhortation  than 
to  look  unto  Jesus  tbe  auUior  and  perfecter  of  our  faith 
(18  2},  an  exhortation  In  the  true  spirit  of  Paul,  whose 
|a^l  of  faith  toe  Justification  Is  also  summed  up  In 

We  come  lastly  to  the  core  of  the  matter  in  regard 
to  NT  representations  of  justification — the  famous 
passage  in  Jas  2  14-26,  which  at  first 
4.  Epistle  sight  seems  a  direct  blow  at  Paul, 
of  James  Here  we  are  met  by  the  interesting 
C[uestion  of  the  date  of  James.  As  we 
cannot  enter  into  this  (see  James,  Epistlb  op)  ,  what 
we  say  must  be  ind^iendent  of  this  question.  A 
careful  look  at  this  vigorous  and  most  valuable 
letter  (valuable  in  its  own  place,  which  is  not  that  of 
Paul's  letters,  in  comparison  with  which  it  is  a 
"right  strawy  epistle,  as  Luther  truthfully  said 
[En.  Au«fr.,63, 115;  see  also  pp.  156-57],  in  saying 


8.  1  Peter 
and 
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which  he  did  not  mean  to  reject  it  as  useleea  [straw 
has  most  im[>ortant  uses],  but  as  giving  the  doctrine 
of  salvation,  for  which  we  must  look  to  Paul)  will 
show  us  that  contradiction  on  the  part  of  James  to 
Paul  is  apparent  and  not  real. 

(1)  In  thla  section  James  uses  the  word  faith  slmplr 

forlnlelLectual  belief  In  Ood,  nnd  esri  In  the  unity  of  God 
tS  ly;  Slu  t!  iiKi)  L'ljinoxlf,  wfiiTi'iw  PuLil  uHt'ji  it  Tor  a  niiv- 
IciK  tril-'it  iri  ("hrisl.  As  Fi'liiti  well  savsf  i  Thfof  d.  ST, 
LolpziK.'  1911.  6aO-lS3Klor  F'aul  faUti  U  tlnMipiiroijrlBtli.ti 
of  the  life-power  o(  the  bi'avpnly  Christ.  Tfii'n.rori,'  he 
knows  DO  faith  whieli  dcKsi  not  bring  forth  liumJ  wiirlu 
comispondijig  to  it.  What  d.cH«  nut.  como  from  taUh 
la  Hia.  ■  For  Jiknira  faith  is  siibordinntlon;  of  nian  to  tha 
bPft-Vt^nly  Clirist  (8  l  J.  or  It  is  tho  thcMjrt'tlc  acknowlfilut- 
raent  oi  oiH3  God  (a  10),  Jiiatlflcmlnp  le  for  Jaiiics  ti 
speaking  Just  of  him  who  is  riffht^^us.  an  nnul^iii'tvl 
jvidgnttinc.  (Tfi'ine  also  saj's  tHat  Janicid  did  not  iinder- 
sLand  Paul,  but  ho  dJd  not  Flfflit  him.  Jt  wai!  loft  Lo 
Luther  throiiKli  hts  dBnp  rtllifkiua  likpcitU'dcd  fiiM  10 
undorstanrl  Paul's  dot'Lrlne  of  yn^^tlflcatllJn-l  (2)  Jatni'i 
uses  the  word  ""wgrks"'  as  muiiiIiiK:  urac-tlcal  muniJity, 
golDg  back  btihind  U't^nll^iil,  tjt'tllnd  PHi&rjitaUtn,  lo  the 
position  uf  the  OT  prophi-ts,  wlitTL'as  Paul  \utes  the  wmril 
as  iueritorlou-1  action  dcwrvlng  mward.  (3)  Wlun 
Jamcis  Is  thlnklfiE  of  a  di>L^p<.T  vlenr,  faJth  stands  c^-ntntl 
io  Christianity  tl  :i,0;  2  1:5  ll)-  W  Paul  also  nn 
his  uart  la  as  anxtoun  a?  Jainefl  vitally  to  ccmm.'CC  <'hrl^'- 
tlanlty  and  good  works  through  (alth  u  Tlu^sa  1  'A; 
Gal  (  6;  I  Cur  13  2;  Ronl  8  0.7;  w.*  Mayor.  The 
Ep.  of  Jat,  \m2.  UKXvhl  If;  Franka.  In  DPG.  L  Sll'.VliO; 
FIndlay  In  IftjB,  1-vol  wl.  Sill,  (fl^  The  wtioli*  ariiu- 
menc  of  J4iut'*f  !«  l>ent  un  priwiTvinK  a  rt-al  pnu'tirit[ 
Chirlatlanity  that  Is  not  contvut  with  wonts  merf^ly 
(2  15-161.  but  shows  li*>Lf  in  dijods.  Ho  is  mot  trylnK 
to  show.  Us  Paul,  haw  nif-n  ^i-t  rid  Of  Ihdr  gulLt  atici 
beconiti  Clirlstlaas,  hut  how  tht'y  prove  the  reaJity  of 
thL'lr  prol'.i^ftion  aficr  tht'y  rt^fthe  ttie  fftlth-  He  is  not 
otily  writing  to  C-ttristians,  as  of  coursG  Paul  van.  'ty.it 
ho  w&«  writlQg  to  llH-in  at  Chrhtlans  V'aiy  brolh- 
ren,"  ver  14J,  as  already  Juatltli-d  and  standlnst  on  ll»e 
"faith  of  tiLir  Lorri  Johiis  Christ"  (ver  Ik  wherbtas  Paul 
was  thliikiiiK  of  men,  (Jentilu  and  J<'W,  shivering  In  tlii-ir 
guilt  Lx-fori^  thy  JCHTHBl  Justlcn.  and  asking.  How  can 
w©  iditpc-aco  with  Ood  ?  ■"ThtTP  Is  cot says  Bey^^chlag 
liVr  T/ir,Aooi,.  iidlnhurgh.  isys.  I,  .^1^7-08).  "  an  obji't- 
tlve  conflk'it  iRftwpiin  the  Paulini.'  &nii  Jacobean  d^K'trliies.; 
both  ItiriKSof  ti'iirhliiK:  eslst  prarn-Iully  lKiald(' earh  oth^^r. 
Janioa  thuoj^ht  uf  Ju.stllleatlon  in  ilie  Ahnpli:  ami  most 
flftiural  Mf'nse  of  j'u-tiififaiio  ifitii.  B.t  thi'  Dl  viiiu  ix-coKnitlan 
of  au  Qt'tually  rlyhl'Mjiis  man,  and  ht'  tlnuiKht  of  it  aa  the 
Cln^l  judgm^-tit  ol  iiodupon  a  man  who  h  to  stand  In  tho 
la.st  jiLdii^Enent  and  twfoiiie  a  (ifLrliiker  (il  the  final  liilerla 
f'^alvation').  Paul  also  duniamiti  as  a  rLiqiiisltit  for  tliU 
last  jjdjjTucnt  and  iho  tlnal  ■ijf.vm  rli^!it  works,  the  lov« 
that  fnlnLs  the  law  and  the  TX'rfet^tcd  :i;anctlflcatloTi.  l)uc 
he  ^exiwut  in  Hom  2  I3i  does  EiDt  ajuilj'  tlio  *!xi)rc!Bslon 
dikaioatiltai  Clu  be  Ju.'itlined')  ti>  tt\<i  llital  judginf  nt  oi 
(rod,  which  n?coKn(wB  this  rinhtonuh-nefM  of  hfo  as  actunl. 
He  ajiplles:  it  rather  to  that  Hrst  stinu>nc«  of  God  with 
which  Ue  graclou-tly  n.w£ves  the  lu'lieving  Hlnatr  re- 
turalng  to  HliE.  and  takos  tdni  into  felJciWHhip  with 
Himiielfu"  Bc-V!H'IUbi!  rliilitly  insiism  that  Janu^n  un- 
doubtedly tau{j;ht  with  Ehu  flrfit  apostles  that  wiiofVLT 
tjelieve«  m  Christ  anil  is  bapliznl  recvlvsw  tht;  [orKivi'- 
nL'saofslns  (Acts  g  :^^v;  3  HI;  10  arKl  that  he  would 
n(it  have  punK'^sU'd  thi?  Paulines  idea  of  JusLifleaiion  by 
Kracu  on  at'TOunt  of  faith,  IusIsUlik  iml,v  lliiit  works  must 
follow.  ■|'ii.-..].iffls-ttlly,  tln'  rhief  if  lint  Mu'  oDly  dIrT.r- 
ence  Id  that  Jatin-S  tij.s  not  yet  luadi^  the  ci'ots  uf  L  luist 
the  center  of  his  point  of  view,  while  the  atonement  was 
fundamental  with  all  Paul's  thinking.  See,  ftirther, 
Jamrb,  Bpistlk  or. 

///.  Th*  Old  Tm»tammnt. — A  word  in  conclusion 
as  to  the  OT.  All  the  NT  writers  built  on  the  OT. 
That  there  should  be  a  cleft  or  contradiction  be- 
tween the  OT  and  what  we  call  the  NT  would  have 
been  to  them  inconceivable.  But  they  realized 
that  that  was  the  early  dawn,  while  they  lived  in 
the  light  of  day.  Abraham  believed  in  Jeh;  and 
He  reckoned  it  to  him  for  righteousness  (Gen  16  6; 
Rom  4  3).  Who  does  not  keep  all  parts  of  the 
law  all  the  time  is  condemned  (Dt  37  26  LXX; 
Gal  8  10;  cf  Fs  14 ;  148  2;  Rom  8  20;  see  vs 
9-20,  and  the  references  to  the  OT  in  ARV), 
The  prophets  insisted  upon  the  practical  works  of 
righteousness — "What  doth  Jeh  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  iuatly,  and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk  hum- 
bly with  thy  God?"  (Mic  6  8).  No  religious  atti- 
tude or  services  could  take  the  place  of  uprightness 
of  life.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  OT  writers 
imderetood  that  men  were  justified  simply  by  their 
good  deeds,  for  it  was  always  believed  that  under- 
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neath  all  was  the  mercy  and  lovingkindness  of  God, 
whose  forgiving  grace  was  toward  the  broken  and 
contrite  spirit,  the  iniquities  of  whom  were  to  be 
carried  by  the  Servant  of  Jeh,  who  shall  justify 
many  (Ps  108  8-13  ;  8S  10;  Isa  67  15;  68  11, 
and  many  other  passages). 

IV.  Latmr  Dwmlopmmnt.  — A  brief  statement  now  on  the 
development  of  the  doctriae  in  the  Christian  chtuch. 

It  Is  humlllatlag  to  confess  that  the  wit- 
1    Annet'nllA  ooas  Immediately  after  the  apostles  (the 
J  apostolic  Fathers)  did  not  reach  the  serene 

ana  Barly  heights  of  Paul,  or  even  the  lower  levels 
of  hla  brethren.  There  are  passages  which 
remind  one  of  blm,  but  one  feels  at  once 
that  the  atmosphere  Is  different.  Chris- 
tianity Is  conceived  as  a  new  law  rather 
than  as  a  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  We  cannot  go  into 
the  reasons  tor  this:  suffice  It  to  say  that  In  gentile 
Christendom  the  presuppositions  for  that  gospel  failed, 
and  the  NT  writings  were  not  yet  In  the  consdousness 
of  the  church  to  the  extent  that  they  dominated  her 
thinking.  The  fine  passage  In  Clement  of  Rome  (Q7 
AD,  ch  xxill;  "They  all  therefore  [I.e.  Abrahamand  other 
early  saints]  were  glorlSed  and  magnified,  not  through 
themselves  or  their  own  works  or  the  righteous  doings 
which  they  wrought,  but  through  His  lOoa'sl  will.  And 
so  we.  having  been  called  through  Bis  will  In  Christ 
Jesus,  are  not  Justified  through  ourselves  or  through  our 
own  wisdom  or  understanding  or  piety  or  works  which 
we  wrought  In  holiness  of  heart,  but  through  faith,  where- 
by the  Almighty  Ood  Justified  all  men  that  ever  have 
been  from  the  beginning;  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and 
ever.  Anicn. "!  Is  nat  aC  aJt  an  a  par  with  mi  whole  Ep.. 
as liecoilrdinanw faith wUholhi'rvtn lie* inch  xAxv.niak^ 
hospilality  and  Ri}dlin>-»}  tbo  saving  virtues  fur  l^it  In 
ch  Ki,  coupli;K  liOFipltallty  and  fullh  toKeiher  aa  equal  for 
Rahab  in  L'b  xli,  iind  n'^ireeencsfurftlvcne^  of  slna  through 
kei^plng  cuniinanflmentK  and  love  In  ch  I.  Ignatius 
(al:>ouL  llt)-1.'i  AD)  speaks  In  one  place  ahout  Jesus 
Christ  dylnii!  for  uat,  that  bf  lievinB  on  His  di>aih  we  mlitht 
escape  death  [Tral.  2),  but  with  him  the  rual  BaviDg 
thinKH  ^re  iuve.  uncord.  o>K*dk'nee  to  hiMhops,  and  the 
indwWlIng  (ioA  -Christ,  thonijh  he  hnK  aba  the  i^Eccllcnt 

RassBKe:  "None of  these  things  In  hidden  from  you  if  yo 
e  p<Tfecl  In  your  failb  and  lovo  toward  J<.-.su!i  Christ, 
for  ihi>se  thlng^i  are  i.lie  heKiniilnH  and  end  of  fife — faiih 
\n  the  b^Rinnlrif:  and  lovr  tht;  ond,  and  tht;  two  bufcg 
found  In  unit  are  Ood.  whlln  all  things  ebo  follow  in  their 
triiln  unto  true  nobillly  "  (Eph  14)-  The  Bo-ralled 
flarnahas  (date  imcertaln)  put«  the  death  of  Christ 
Ji-iiiti  at  (he  foundation  of  sali-alkin.  which  is  espre^sed 
bv  the  romls^lon  of  sins  throufih  His  blood  lEph  fi).  the 
kinailorn  of  .Icsti^  beln^  on  the  cross,  so  that  tlie  v  who!iet 
Iheir  hope  on  Hlin  ahall  live  forever  (eb  8),  while  at  the 
lituB  wen  iH-iieyers  are  not  yn  Jii'ftiflt'd  {ch  *),  for  whkh 
finally  a  wholo  st  rics  of  works  of  light  mist  be  done  and 
W'lrks  ot  ilitrktuws  av-ulded  'I'll  IBl.  The  Sliepht-nl  of 
ti^icioua  aud  tht  AiiciouL  LLouiUy  -  'I  Clem  are  even  mora 
moralistic,  where  with  whatever  praise  of  faith  we  have 
the  beginning  of  merit.  The  same  legalistic  tone  sounds 
throiuui  that  Invaluable  little  roll  found  by  Bryennlos 
In  1873  and  first  published  by  him  in  Constantinople 
In  December,  1883,  The  Teaching  {Didarhe)  of  the  XII 
Apoittt:  That  Catholic  trend  went  forward  till  It  fs 
almost  full-fledged  as  early  as  TertuIUan  (fi.  200  AD) 
and  Cyprian  (250  AD).  See  a  full  statement  in  my 
Cyprian,  1906.  146  ff.  And  thus  It  continued  until — 
BO  far  as  our  outline  fs  concerned — It  struck  Augustine, 
bishop  of  Hippo  (396  ffl.who  In  a  masterly  and  living 
way  united,  eo  far  as  they  could  be  united,  the  Pauline 
thoughts  of  sin,  grace,  and  Justification  with  the  regular 
Catholic  legalism.  His  book.  De  SpirUu  tt  Liltra  (412 
AD),  was  largely  after  Paul's  own  heart,  and  the  Reform- 
ers hailed  It  with  Joy.  But  the  Catholic  elements  he 
still  kept,  as  for  instance,  that  In  Justification  a  good 
concupiscence  and  a  good-will  are  Infused,  that  JustlBca- 
tlon  grows,  that  our  meritsmust  betaken  Into  the  account 
even  though  they  are  Ood's  merits,  that  the  faith  which 

Iustlfiee  Is  a  faith  which  works  by  love,  that  faith  Is  the 
lolding  true  what  God  (and  the  church)  says,  though 
occasionally  a  deeper  view  of  faith  Is  seen,  and  that 
works  are  emphasized,  as  In  D«  fide  et  aperibiu.  In  a 
Catholic  fashion.  With  profound  and  thoroughly 
Christian  thoughts,  Augustine  had  not  so  worked  mm- 
self  clear  of  his  Catholic  Inheritance  that  he  could  repro- 
duce Paul  purely.  He  made  a  bridge  by  which  we  oould 
go  either  back  to  Paul  or  forward  to  Aquinas.  As  Har> 
nack  well  says.  Augustine  experienced,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  last  revival  la  the  ancient  church  of  the  principle 
that  "faith  alone  saves."  and,  on  the  other,  he  silenced 
that  principle  for  a  thousand  years.  The  very  Catholic 
theologian  who  stood  nearest  to  that  principle  overcame 
it  (Zeiltehrifl  f.  Theol.  u.  Kirch*.  1891.  177).  His  ml»- 
understanding  of  Paul's  "faith  that  worketh  through 
love"  bad  momeatous  consequences. 

Those  consequences  are  best  seen  in  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Session  6, 1547),  to  which 
we  now  tiu'u,  and  which  are  the  definite  and  final 
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eiTBtalliiatifni  of  the  mediaeviJ  derolopment,  so 
far  88  that  development  waa  Catholic.  (1)  Justi- 

fication  is  a  trandation  from  a  natural 
2.  Council  state  to  a  state  of  grace.  With  this 
of  Trent      works  prevenient  grace,  awakenii^  and 

asfflstiiw,  and  with  this  in  his  turn 
man  cooperates  and  {H^parea  himself  for  justifi- 
cation.   This  cooperation  has  the  merit  of  con- 

B,  though  the  first  call  comes  before  any  merit. 
iUi  is  an  element  in  justification.  "Receiving 
»y  hearing,  they  of  free  will  draw  near  to  God, 
beheving  those  tlungp  to  be  true  wluch  have  been 
Divinely  revealed  and  promised."  Faith  as  a 
living  trust  in  a  personal  Saviour  for  salvation  is 
laddns.  Among  the  truths  believed  is  the  mercy 
of  God  and  that  He  wishes  to  justify  the  sinner  in 
Christ.  (3)  This  faith  begets  love  to  Christ  and 
hatred  to  sin,  which  are  elements  also  of  the  justi- 
fyii^  ivoeess.  (4)  Now  follows  justifieatjon  itself, 
'Hrhicn  is  not  a  bare  remismon  of  ans,  but  also 
sanctification  and  renewal  of  the  inner  man  through 
the  voluntary  reception  of  grace  and  of  Rifts." 
(5)  But  this  renewal  must  take  place  through  bap- 
tiun,  which,  to  the  prepared  adult,  both  g^ves  and 
seals  all  the  graces  of  salvation,  foi^veness,  cleans- 
ing, faith,  hope  and  love.  (6)  Justification  is  pre- 
served by  obeying  the  commandments  and  by  good 
works,  which  also  increase  it.  (7)  In  case  it  is  lost 
— and  it  can  be  lost,  not  by  vernal,  but  by  mortal 
rin  and  by  unbelief — ^it  can  be  reg^ed  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  (8)  To  get  i^  to  keep  or  regain 
it,  it  is  also  necessary  to  believe  the  doctrines  as 
thus  iaid  down  and  to  be  laid  down  by  this  Council 
(see  the  decrees  in  any  ed,  or  in  Mirbt,  Quelien  zur 
OtxhicUe  dea  Papattumt,  2.  Aufi.,  206-16,  or  in 
Buckley's  or  in  Waterworai's  trwuations,  and  for 
an  admirable  and  objective  aummaiy  see  Seeberg, 
ffittorv  <{f  Dodrins,  ll.  433-38). 

Recent  researches  in  Luther's  early  writings  have 
shown  that  almost  from  the  banning  of  his  earnest 
study  of  relinous  questions,  he  mount- 
S.  LnQier  ed  up  to  Paul's  view  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  (Loofs,  DG,  4.  Aufl.,  1906, 
096-^).  Ffuth  is  the  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God 
through  ChrisL  and  justification  is  the  declaring 
righteous  for  Bis  sake,  irtuoh  is  followed  by  a  red 
making  righteous.  Fhim  the  be^nning  to  the  end 
of  his  life  as  a  relifpous  teacher  these  are  the  ele- 
ments of  his  doctrine.  Speaking  of  1613-15,  Loofs 
says  (p.  697):  "Upon  these  equations  [to  justify^ 
to  for^ve,  graccmercy  of  the  non-imputmg  GkkI, 
ffuth— trust  in  His  mercy]  as  the  regulators  of  his 
religious  self-judgment,  Luther's  piety  rests,  and 
corresponding  to  them  lus  view  of  Christianity, 
and  evenlator"  (than  1513-15);  and  he  adds  that 
"to  reckon  as  r^teous"  (rejnUarijiutum)  must  not 
be  understood  with  Luther  as  an  oppogition  "to 
malce  ri^teous,"  for  his  "to  be  justined  without 
merits"  m  the  sense  of  "to  forgive"  (absolvi)  is  at 
the  same  time  the  be^ning  of  a  new  life:  remissio 
peccaU  ....  ipsa  resurredio.  "His  constantly 
and  firmly  held  view,  even  more  deeply  understood 
later  than  in  1513-15,  that  'to  be  justified  without 
merit'^'to  be  resurrected  [to  be  bom  agiun]'— *to 
be  sanctified'  is  a  pr^ant  formulation  of  his  Qiri»* 
tianity."  So  much  being  said,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  draw  out  Luther's  doctrine  further,  who  in  this 
respect  "rediscovered  Christianity  as  a  reUgion," 
but  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  Histories  of  Doc- 
trine (Seebera  gives  a  full  and  brilliant  exposition), 
to  Kdstlin,  Luthera  Thedoaie,  2.  Aufl.,  1901  (see 
Index  8.V.  "Rechtfertigung, '  and  I,  349),  and  esp. 
to  ThSneaudf  Die  nUlidia  TridJert^t  dea  Glat^tena: 
tine  UrUenudiung  wu  LiOhen  Tlwloeie,  1896,  103- 
314. 

Prom  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  the  NT 
doctrine  went  over  to  the  Protestant  churches 


without  essential  modification,  and  has  ranained 
thdr  nominal  testimony  until  the  {nesent.  A 
classic  expresfflon  of  it,  which  may  he  taken  as 
representing  evangelical  Christ^dom,  is  the  11th 
of  the  39  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land: "We  are  accotmted  righteous  before  God 
only  for  the  merit  of  Our  Lora  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  de- 
servings:  wherefore  that  we  are  justi&d  by  faith 
only  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine  and  very  full  of 
comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily 
of  Justification."  It  is  true  that  at  one  time  Wee- 
ley's  opptmoits  accused  him  of  departing  from  this 
doctrine,  esp.  on  account  of  his  famous  Minute  of 
1770,  but  this  was  due  to  a  radical  misunderstand- 
ing of  that  Minute,  for  to  the  last  he  held  staunchly 
Paul's  doctrine  (for  proof  see  my  utide  in  Lutheran 
Quarterly^  April,  1906,  171-75). 

A  new  pomt  of  view  was  brought  into  modem 
theobgy  by  Schleiermacher,  who  starts  from  the 

fundamental  fact  of  Christian  expe- 
4.  Schleier-  rience  that  we  have  redemption  and 
macher       reconciliation  with  Christ,  which  fact 

becomes  ours  by  union  with  Christ 
throu^  faith.  This  union  bnngs  justification  with 
other  olessings,  but  justification  is  not  considered 
as  even  in  thought  a  separate  act  based  on  Christ's 
death,  but  as  part  of  a  great  whole  of  salvation, 
historically  realized  step  oy  step  in  Christ.  The 
trend  of  his  teaching  is  to  break  down  the  dis* 
tinction  between  justification  and  regeneration, 
as  they  are  simply  different  aspects  of  union  with 
Christ. 

Bttochl  curled  forward  this  thought  by  emphadzlns 
the  grace  of  the  heavenly  Father  mediated  In  the  flrn 
Instance  through  the  Son  to  the  ChrlatUui  commiinltr. 
"to  irhlch  Ood  Imputes  the  position  toward  him  of 
Christ  Its  founder,"  and  In  the  second  Instance  to  Indi- 
viduals "as  by  faith  in  the  Oospel  they  attach  them- 
selves to  this  community.  Faith  is  simply  obedience  to 
Ood  and  trust  in  the  revelation  of  bis  grace  in  Christ." 
This  brings  sinners  into  fellowship  with  God  which 
means  eternal  life,  wbl^  Is  here  andnow  reallaed,  as  the 
Fourth  Gospel  points  out,  in  lordship  over  the  world 
<cf  Franks  in  DCO.  I.  922-23).  The  Judicial  or  forensic 
aspect  of  Justl&catlon  so  thoroughly  In-wrougbt  In 
Paul's  thought  Is  denied  by  Rltscnl.  "  In  whatsoever 
way  we  view  the  matter,"  he  says,  "the  attitude  of  God 
in  the  set  of  Justiflcatlon  cannot  be  conceived  as  that  of 
a  Judge"  (Chritlian  Doetrint  of  Juitifieation  and  Rt- 
eoneifxation,  BT,  1900.  90).  W.  N.  Clarke  agrees  with 
Schldermacher  In  eliminating  Justification  as  a  separate 
element  in  the  work  of  salvation,  and  harks  back  to  the 
Catholic  view  In  maklna  It  dependent  on  the  new  life 
and  subsequent  to  It  {chritUan  Thwlogv,  407-8}.  Ko 
book  has  had  as  much  Influence  In  destroying  the  NT 
conception  of  Justlflcatlon  among  EngUsb-speaklng 
readers  as  tl^t  of  J.  H.  Newman.  Lteturei  on  Jutlifica- 
lion,  1838,  3d  ed,  1874,  which  contains  some  of  the  finest 
passages  In  religious  literature  (pp.  270-73, 302, 338-39), 
out  which  was  so  sympathetic  to  the  Catholic  view  that 
the  author  had  nothfng  essential  to  retract  when  he 
Joined  Rome  in  1845.  ^'Whether  we  say  we  are  Justi- 
fied by  faith,  or  by  works,  or  by  sacraments,  alt  these 
but  mean  this  one  doctrine  that  we  are  Justified  by  (paoD 
which  Is  given  through  sacraments,  hnpetrated  by 
faith,  numlfested  In  worics"  (p.  303). 

Lastiy,  has  the  NT  conception  of  justification 
by  futh  any  message  to  the  modem  man,  or  is  it, 

as  Lagarde  held,  dead  in  the  Protes- 
6.  Meaning  tant  churches,  something  which  went 
and  Mes-  overboaid  with  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
sage  to  the  IVinity  and  of  Atonement?  ASta 
Hodm  an  able  historical  survey,  Holl  con- 
Man  eludes   (Die   Rechtfertigungslekre  im 

Licht  der  Oeschichte  d.  Proteatantiamut, 
Tabingen,  1906,  40-42)  that  there  are  two  prin- 
ciples thoroughly  congenial  to  modem  thou^t 
which  favor  this  doctrine,  viz.  that  of  the  sancti^ 
and  importance  of  personalty,  the  "I"  that  stands 
face  to  face  with  God,  responsible  to  Him  akme; 
and  second,  the  restoration  of  the  Reformation* 
thought  of  an  all-working  God.  Whoever  feels  the 
pressure  of  these  two  principles,  for  him  the  question 
of  justification  becomes  a  Uinng  one.    "The  stand- 
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ard  on  which  he  must  measure  himself  is  the  Abso- 
lute God,  and  who  can  stand  in  this  judf^ent  ? 
Not  simply  on  account  of  nngle  acts,  but  with  his 
'I'  and  even  with  his  good-willing.  For  that  is 
just  the  curse  which  rests  upon  a  man  that  his  'I' 
u  Uu  thine  with  wldbh  alone  he  wills  and  can  seek 
God,  wid  that  it  is  tiiis  very  'I'  which  by  its  wil- 
fulness^ vanity  and  self-love  poisons  all  his  willing. 
Accordmgly,  it  remains  true,  what  the  Reformers 
said,  that  man  is  entirely  corrupt,  and  that  he  can 
do  no  otherwise  than  to  despair  when  the  majesty 
of  God  dawns  upon  him"  (p.  41).  There  is,  then, 
no  other  solution  than  the  venture  of  faith  that  the 
same  God  who  crushes  our  self-deceit  lifts  up  with 
His  Bovereign  grace,  that  we  live  through  Him  and 
before  Him.  Xut^  is  right  that  religiously  we 
can  find  no  hold  except  on  the  Divine  act  of  grace, 
which  through  faith  m  the  Divine  love  and  power 
working  in  us  and  for  us  ever  makes  us  new  in  Christ. 
To  give  up  the  doctrine  of  justification,  says  Holl 
rightly  (p.  42),  is  to  fpve  up  conscious  personal 
leligton.  Holl  writes  as  a  liberal,  and  he  quotes  a 
stronger  liberal  still,  Tratochke,  as  saying  that  in 
the  19th  cent,  it  was  the  orthodox  preachers  who 
proclaimed  this  doctrine/who  built  better  than  the 
fibnals.  Nor,  says  HoU  in  another  book  {Wa»  hat 
die  Beehlfertifrungslekre  dem  modemen  Merachen 
tusa^T  Tabii^en,  1907,  26),  can  anyone  who  has 
experienced  jusUfication  as  an  inner  transformation 
be  misled  into  moral  unconcern.  A  moral  ideal 
becomes  his,  much  stronger  and  more  compelling 
thui  worldly  ethics.  The  new  attitude  toward 
God  constituted  by  justification  impels  to  an  unend- 
ing movement  in  the  service  of  God  and  man.  The 
doctrine  has  not  had  its  day.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
eternal  gospel.  As  long  as  sinful  man  has  to  do 
with  an  all-holy  God,  the  experience  of  Paul,  Luther 
and  Wesley  becomes  in  a  sense  normative  for  the 
nee. 

Linuruai. — BeaidM  the  books  mentioned  In  the 
text,  the  foUowbw  on  justification  ItwU  m»y  be  consulted 
(tbOM  maiked  with  a  star  are  PiDt«fltaDt,  tbose  with  » 
aamer  are  OatiioUc  or  High  Ohnrcli  Anglican) :  Goodwin, « 
new  ed.  with  preface  by  Wealey.  1807;  Junldna.*  183S; 
Hare,*  new  ea,  1839  (iBt  ed  with  pruKce  by  Jaclcson. 
1817);  Kenridct  isiu  Heurtley.t  1840  (Bampton 
Lectmes  for  1845):  Mcllvalne,*  1801,  3d  edTlsas 
(JC^UratMtwn  o/  Failh,  Important);  Buchanan,*  1867 
Qowortant);  Body.t  1870;  Banyan,*  new  ed,  1873: 
Sukey,*  1876;  Davles.*  1878;  Sadler,t  188^:  and 
B<dden,t  ISOl.  Decides  these.  Laurence,  Bampton 
Lectoree  for  1804,  sennon  0;  Druminond,  Apotiolie 
TtaeKino  and  ChrUt't  Taaehinff  (see  index);  Schlatter, 
Iff  TheoloffVi_  2  vols,  1009-10:  Che  various  systematic 
Theologies;  TheokMies  of  the  NT.  and  Comm.  may  be 
consulted;  also  Muiteos,  Dia  Bteht/urtiguHQttgKr*  naeh 
PatUu*  und  naek  JabAiu,  1903;  K(Ull.  Di»  8tM%ng  dta 
JakobvtbrUft  m.  aitt—t.  Oaatla  u.  m.  Pavitnitehati  JIccAf- 
/trtiffungaUkra,  1008. 

John  Altbbd  Faulkner 
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JUSTLE,  jus'M  (p;?^,  sAdjMfr):  The  word  occurs 
once  in  Nah  2  4  (in  AV  and  RV),  where  ARV  has 
"rush  to  and  fro." 

JUSTUS,  jus'tus  ('loBrrot,  loiigtoa):  There  are 
three  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  NT. 

(1)  It  was  the  Rom  simiame  of  Josbpb  Ba^ 
BASBA8  (q.r.)  (Acta  1  23). 

(2)  A  Corinthian  proselyte  (seMmenos  tSn 
The6n),  whose  house  adjoined  the  synagogue  and 
who  received  Paul  when  the  Jews  opposed  him 
(Acts  18  7).  He  was  probably  a  Rom  citizen,  one 
of  the  coloni,  and  so  he  would  be  of  asrastance  to  the 
apostle  in  his  work  among  the  better  class  of 
Corinth.  There  is  some  disagreement  among  MSS 
regarding  the  name.  TR  gives  "Justus"  alone. 
RV  following  »E,  Vulfc  Bob,  Arm,  gives  'Titus 
Justus";  WH,  Tisch.,  B,D,  give  "Tltius  Justus"; 
Cheyne  (BB,  b.v.  "Justus")  thinks  these  forms  a 
corruption  of  "TwUus  Justus,"  and  that  the  bearer 
of  the  name  was  the  "Tertius"-  of  Rom  16  22. 
Paul  still  continued  his  lodgings  with  AquUa  and 
Priscilla,  but  made  the  house  of  Justus  his  own 
synagogue. 

(3)  A  Jew,  Jesus  Justus,  mentioned  with  Mark 
and  Ariatarchus  by  Paul  in  his  letters  to  the  Coloe- 
sians  (Col  4  11),  is  a  fellow-worker  and  one  that 
had  beien  a  comfort  unto  him.       S.  F.  Hunteb 

JUTTAH,  iut'a  (TTip^ ,  yuftah,  Josh  21  16;  LXX 
Torfi.  Tanti;  and  in  Josh  16  55  AV,  LXX  'ItAv, 
Ildn,  A,  lettd);  JUTAH,  joo'ta,  jQ'ta  (HpT", 
yHf&k,  Josh  16  55) :  A  town  in  the  hill  country  <rf 
Judah,  mentioned  with  Maon,  Carmel  and  Ziph:  a 
Levitical  city  (Josh  21  16).  In  some  VSS  of  LXX 
it  occurs  ('lord,  lotd)  in  1  Ch  6  57.  In  the  Ortom 
(266  49;  188  10)  a  large  village  called  "Juttah"  is 
described  as  18  Rom  miles  from  Eleutheropolis. 
This  agrees  with  the  position  of  YuUOf  a  large  and 
proq)erous  Moslem  village,  3,740  ft.  above  searjevel, 
5i  miles  8.  of  Hebron  and  16}  miles  from  BeU 
Je&rtn  (Eleutheropolis).  There  are  many  rock-cut 
tombs  and  ancirat  winepresses  all  around  the  village. 

Reland  {Pal,  870)  suggested  (and  many  others 
have  followed  him)  that  the  w6\it  'loMa,  pdlia 
lotida,  ir^  "city  of  Judah,"  in  Lk  1  39,  should  be 
p6li9  ItnUoy  "the  city  Yuta."  The  tr  "city  of  Ju- 
dah" is  Busmcious,  because  londa  is  mthout  the 
article,  which  is  iisually  put  before  tJie  name  of  a 
district;  theinterchaageof  f  anddisaveryoommon 
one.  Dr.  Paterson,  readent  many  years  in  Hebron, 
states  that  there  is  a  local  Moslem  tradition  in  the 
district  that  Kuffa  was  the  home  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist.  For  Kuffa  see  PBF,  III,  310.  Sh  XXI. 

£.  W.  G.  MABnauuM 
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KAB,  kab  pP,  ^k,  "something  holtowed  out," 
2  K  6  25;  AV  Cab):  A  Heb  dry  measure  and 
liquid  measure  equal  to  about  2  quarts.  See 
Wbiobtb  and  Mbascbes. 

KABZBEL,  kab'sfr«l,  kab'sBl  (sig^P.,  kabfif'a 

"[whom]  God  collects"):  One  of  the  "uttermost 
cities"  of  Judah  toward  the  border  of  Edom  in  the 
S.  (N^b)  (Josh  16  21).  It  was  the  native  place 
of  Benai^,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  one  of  David's 
mighty  men  (2  S  28  20;  1  Ch  11  22).  "Jekab- 
aeel  and  the  villages  thereof,"  one  of  the  places 
re-inhabited  by  the  men  <rf  Judah  (Neh  11  25), 
I4>pear8  to  be  the  same  place.  The  mte  is  un- 
Imown. 


KADESH,  kfi'desh  (thR,  kOdhl^;  KoS^t, 
Kadh,  Ps  29  8;  Jth  1  9).   See  Kaobbh-babnba. 

KADESH-BARirSA,  kft'desh-bAr'nd-a  (VlR 
?3'^,iad^&am«>V  KaS^t,  Kadia):  Mentioned 
10  t;  called  also  "Kadesh"  simply.  The  name 
perhaps  means  "the  holy  place  of  the  desert  of 
wandering."  There  are  references  to  Kadesh  in 
early  history.  At  En-mishpat  ( '  'the  same  is 
Kadesh")  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  smote  the 
Amalekitie  and  Amorite.  Abraham  dwelt  near 
Kadesh,  and  it  was  at  Beer-lahai-roi  between  Ka- 
desh and  Bered  that  the  Angel  of  Jeh  appeared 
to  Hagar  (Gen  U  7;  16  14;  20  1).  It  was  an 
important  camp  of  the  Israelites  during  their 
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wanderines,  and  seems  to  have  been  their  head- 
quarter Tor  38  ^eara  (Dt  1  2;  2  14;  Jth  6  14). 
There  the  returning  spies  found  the  camp  (Nu  13 
there  Miriam  died  and  was  buried  (Nu  20  1): 
from  thence  messengers  were  sent  to  the  king  of 
Edom(Nu  20  14;  Jes  11  16  ff)-  There  the  oeople 
rebelled  because  of  the  want  of  water,  and  Moses 
brought  water  from  the  rock  (Nu  20  2  fif) ;  it  was 
called  therefore  Meribath — or  Meriboth-Kadeah 
(Nu  27  14:  Ezk  47  19;  46  28).  It  was  situated 
in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Nu  20  1;  88  36.37)  in 
the  hill  countnr  (rf  the  Amorites  (Dt  1  19),  11 
days'  journey  from  Horeb,  by  the  way  of  Mt.  Btai 
(Dt  1  2),  "in  the  uttermost"  of  the  border  of  Edom 
(Nu  20  16),  and  on  the  southern  border,  probably 
the  S.E.  tMTOiBTt  of  Judah  (Ezk  47  19;  cf  Jth  1  0). 
See  Cobern,  HomUetie  Bmew,  April  and  May,  1014. 

S.  F.  HUNIBB 

KADBSH  IN  GALILSB.  SeeEBDE8H,3. 

KADESH  ON  THE  ORONTBS,  t^ttm'tez  (in 
Rgr  of  2  S  24  6,  under  the  oorrupt  form  irrtn? 
''vHOf  hodhshl,  which  should  be  corrected 

from  the  LXX  [Luc]  reading:  <tt  t1)v  -Av  Xrr- 
Twlfi  KoHflf  eis  rin  pen  Chetlieim  KacUs,  to  the 
land  of  the  EDttites  unto  Kadesh,"  into 
n^np  DTin?,  'eres  ha~kimm  k^UUiiahah.  Ewald 
and  others,  fixing  the  northern  ideal  boundary  of 
Israel  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  would  read  "Her- 
mon"  for  hodhahi,  but  the  conjectiuw  of  Thenius  and 
Hitzig  of  a  ref^^ce  to  the  northern  Kadesh  are 
fully  confirmed  by  the  reading  givra) :  Kadesh  was 
the  southern  Ci4>ital  of  the  Hittites,  and  was  situated 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Orontes,  80  miles  N.  of 
Damascus.   It  is  now  represented  by  a  laige  mound 

5  miles  B.  of  what,  till  the  Middle  Age&  was  called  the 
Lake  of  Kades,  but  now  the  Lake  of  Homs.  Here 
Thothmes  III  of  Egypt  ffl.  1650  BC),  after  the 
battle  of  Megiddo.  met  and  received  hostages  from 
the  Assyriuis,  ana  here  too  Rameses  It  defeated 
Hatesar,  kins  of  the  Hittites  (c  1320  BC),  and  con- 
cluded with  nim  a  treaty,  which  was  formally  in- 
scribed on  a  disk  of  alver.  The  incidents  m  the 
battle  are  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the  Ramesseum, 
and  an  Egyp  epic  records  the  heroic  deeds  of  Rame- 
ses. Under  the  name  Kadytis,  it  is  mentioned  as 
beine  taken  by  Pharaoh-necoh  (Herod.  ii.l59)  in 
609  BC.  In  the  only  Bible  reference  (2  S  24  6), 
it  is  muned  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  census  made 
by  David.  W.  M.  Ghbistih 

KADMIEL,  kad'mi-el  (^STPTP.,  kadhmVU,  "be- 
fore  God  "  "prieat"[?]:  "Cadmiel"  in  |  lists  in  1  Esd 

6  26.58  AV;  omitted  m  LXX  B;  A  reads  kai  Kad- 
mOlon):  A  Levite  (Ezr  2  40;  Neh  7  43),  founder 
of  a  family  whose  descendants  returned  from  captiv- 
ihr  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr  2  1;  Neh  7  43;  12  1.8). 
He  is  named  among  those  who  praise  God  for  the 
rettim  (Neh  0  4.5;  12  24);  was  of  those  who  "set 
forward"  the  work  of  the  Lord's  house  (Ezr  8  9; 
1  Esd  6  28.58),  and  is  again  mentioned  with  those 
whict  "seal"  the  new  Return  Covenant  (Neh  10 
28  ff)  after  the  retetablishment  of  worship  (Neh 
10  1.9). 

KADHONITB,  kad'mon-It  OS^np,  MAmSnf; 
Si8|L«*vatoi,  Kedmotudoi,  signifies  "the  E^temer," 
or,  less  probably,  "one  of  the  ancient  race"):  The 
Kadmonites  are  mentioned  in  Gen  16  19  along 
with  the  Kenites  and  Kenizzites  of  Edom.  and  are 
doubtless  the  same  as  "  the  children  of  tne  eMt," 
whose  wisdom  was  celebrated  (1  K  4  30).  Hlp"jJ5, 
iidh'TnSh,  "the  East,"  was  a  eon  of  Ishmael  (Gen 
25  15;  cf  ver  6).  In  an  Egyp  story  describing  the 
adventures  of  a  political  refugee  who  fled  from 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  it  is  said 


that  he  found  a  refuge  in  Canaan  in  the  land  of 
Kaduma  or  Kedem.  A.  H.  Satcb 

KAIN,  kftn  CT^,  ha^avin;  AV  Cain):  A  town 
in  the  hill  coimtry  of  Judah  (Josh  16  57).  There 
is,  too,  apparently  a  reference  to  this  place  in  Nu 
24  21.22: 

"And  he  looked  on  the  Eenite,  and  took  up  his  para- 
ble, RQd  said. 

Strons  Is  thy  dweUlng-place, 

And  thy  nest  Is  set  in  the  rock. 
Nevertheless  KrIo  shall  be  wasted, 
UnUI  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive." 

This  place  has  been  very  doubtfully  idenUfied 
as  the  ruin  Yvkln,  a  place  on  a  lofty  nill  S.E. 
Hebron,  overlooking  the  wilderness  of  Judah;  the 
tomb  of  Ciun  is  abown  there.   See  PEF,  III.  312, 
Sh  XXI.  E.  W.  G.  Mastebman 

KAIN  OT.  h^Vin):  A  clan  name,  AV  "the 
Kenite"  (Nu  24  22 :  Jgs  4  11).  In  the  first  pas- 
sage RV  has  "Kain"  and  m  "the  Kenites";  in  the 
second,  RV  has  "the  Kenite"  in  text  and  m  ''Kain." 
a  preceding  article. 

KALLAI,  kal'H  kali  0^,  ifoUai,,  >/  bp,  ^ot, 
"swift"):  A  priest  among  those  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh  12  1).  He  r«ireBaited  the  f anUly 
ofSaUai(Nehl2  20). 

EAMON,  k&'mon  (flO'p,,  JsAvOn;  AV  Camoo): 
The  place  where  Jair  was  buried  (Jgs  10  3-^).  It 
is  posEubl^  represented  either  by  ^amm  or  ^umeim, 
ruins  which  he  about  6  and  7  miles  respectively  to 
the  S.S.E.  of  Umm  J^eis.  See  further  Havvdth- 
jAiB.  The  ruins  of  ^amaif  about  200  yds.  8quar& 
crown  a  small  eleva^on,  and  point  to  an  imprataiii 
place  in  the  past.  There  are  large  rock-hewn  cis- 
terns  to  the  S.  Among  the  ruins  of  ^umein,  which 
are  not  considotible,  a  few  mud  huts  are  built, 
occupied  today  by  about  200  souls  (Schumacher, 
ATortAmi  'AjlUn,  137). 

KANAH,  k&'na  (n^j^ ,  ianOh,  "reeds") : 

(1)  The  name  of  a  "brook,"  i.e.  wOdy,  or  "tor* 
rent  bed/'  which  formed  part  of  the  boundaiy 
between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Josh  16  8;  17  0). 
The  border  of  Ephraim  went  out  westward  from 
Tappuah  to  the  brook  Kanah,  ending  at  the  sea; 
the  border  of  Manasseh  from  Tappuan.  which  be- 
longed to  Ephraim,  "went  down  unto  the  brook  of 
Kanah,  southward  of  the  brook."   There  seems  no 

food  reason  to  doubt  the  identification  of  "the 
rook  Kanah"  with  the  modem  Wody  Kanah. 
The  transition  from  the  heavy  fp  to  the  hghter  k  is 
easy,  so  the  phonetic  diflBculty  is  not  serious.  The 
stream  rises  m  the  S.W.  of  Shechem,  flows  through 
Wildy  Ithkar,  and,  joining  the  ^Anjth^  reaches  ue 
sea  not  far  to  the  N.  of  Jaffa.  Gwrin,  influenced, 
apparently,  by  the  masses  of  reeds  of  various  kinds 
which  fill  the  river,  argues  in  favor  of  Nahr  d-Fdliif, 
to  the  N.  of  Andf.  He  identifies  it  with  Nahr  dr 
J^a^abf  "river  of  reeds,"  mentioned  by  Beh&  ed-Din, 
the  Moslem  historian.  But  this  last  must  be  iden- 
tified with  Nahr  H-Mafjir,  13  miles  farther  N.,  too 
far  N.  for  "tiie  brook  Eatmh." 

(2)  A  town  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Asher 
(Josh  19  28),  probably  identical  with  the  village 
of  ^ana,  about  7  miles  S.E.  of  Tyre  (SWP,  I,  51, 
64,  Sh  I).  W.  EwiHQ 

KAPH,  kftf  (3.  D.  )1. 1):  The  Uth  letter  of  the 
Heb  alphabet;  transliterated  in  this  Encyclopaedia 
as  A;,  with  daghesh,  and  kh  (= German  ch)  without 
dagnesh.  It  came  also  to  be  used  for  the  number 
20.  For  name,  etc,  see  Auoabbt. 
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KAREAB,  karre'a  OTp.,  idrff^h,  "bald  head"): 
The  father  of  Johamui  and  Jonathan,  who  after  the 
fiUI  of  Jems  joined  Qedaliah  at  Mispah  (2  K  25 
23;  Jer  40  8). 

KARUTHIAmnS,  ka-ri-ath-i-&'ri-us  (EopiaSt- 
api4ti  KaruUhiariSt;  B  reads  Kariatheiareida;  AV 
Ktaialhlarim  [1  Esd  6  19])-Kiriath-jearim  in  Neh 
7  29. 

KARKA.  Wka  GVT^I^n ,  Aa-i»r^*afc— with  the 
art.  and  n  locale;  AV  Kuku):  A  place  in  the  S.  of 
Jiuiah,  between  Addar  and  Wddy  d-*Arlah  (Joeh 
16  3).  Onom  apeaka  of  a  vilkge  in  Judah  lying 
toward  the  wilderneM.  named  Aharka.  It  cannot 
now  be  identified.  The  name  means  "the  pave- 
moit,"  or  "ground." 

EARKOR,  k&r'kor  Oplp,  kar^)i  An  uni- 
dentified place  where  Gideon  surprised  and  over- 
whelmed the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Zeba  and 
Zalmunnah    (Jgs  8  10ff)>    It   probably  corre- 

rmds  to  ISifflFar  mentioned  by  Shalmaneaer  IL 
of  Hamath  {KB,  I,  173). 

EARTAH,  kfir'ta  (Htpip ,  iariOh):  A  city  in  the 
territory  of  Zebulun.  assigned  to  the  Levitea  (Josh 
81  34).  It  is  not  identified.  Possibly  it  is  a  vari- 
ant of  Kaitath,  or  of  Kartan  (q.v.). 

KARTAN,  kar'tan  Cp?"lp ,  jarifln) :  A  city  in  the 
territory  of  Naphtali,  riven  to  the  Gershonite 
I^evites  (Josh  81  32).  It  ia  called  Kiriathaim  in 
1  Ch  6  76.  Kartan  may  be  a  contraction  of  this. 
Cheyne  (EB,  8.v.)  suggests  that  both  names  may 
be  corruptions  from  "Chinnereth."  Ndther  is 
mentioned  in  Josh  19  32.38,  in  the  list  of  Naph- 
talite  cities,  while  Chinnereth  is. 

KATTATH,  kat'ath  (n^;^ ,  MuA) :  A  city  in  the 
territory  of  Zebulun,  named  with  Iphtah-eJ,  Na- 
halel,  and  Shimron  (Josh  19  15],  po-haps  to  be 
identified  with  Kitron  (Jga  1  30),  from  which 
Zebulun  did  not  expel  the  Canaanitea;  and  with 
Kwtah  (Jodi  81  34),  which  was  given  to  the 
Merarite  Levites.  The  Bab  Talm  (Meg.  6a)  identi- 
fies Kattath  with  Sepphoris,  the  modem  ^effuriyeh 
(but  see  Neubauer,  Giographie  du  Talmw,  191). 
The  Jerua  Talm  takes  it  as  identical  with  ^etHnith. 
^tOeineh,  to  the  W.  of  Esdraebn.  It  should 
probably,  however,  be  sought  near  to  Shimron,  the 
modem  SemUmyeh.  W.  Ewuta 

KBDAR,  kB'dar  (T]J2,  imsr;  Ki|Up,  Kiddr); 
Second  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen  25 
13  [|  1  Ch  1  29).  The  name  occurs  as  typical  of  a 
distant  eastern  country  in  (mposition  to  the  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean  (Jer  2  10).  The  author  of 
Second  Isa  introduces  this  tribe  in  company  with 
Nebaioth,  and  both  are  represented  as  owners  of 
flocks  (Isa  60  7).  Evidence  of  their  nomadic 
habits  appears  in  Jer  49  28.29,  where  the^  are 
dasaed  among  the  B'nS-^edhem,  and  mention  is 
made  of  thar  flocks,  camels,  tents,  curtains  and 
furniture.  They  are  spok^  of  Usa  48  11)  as 
dwelling  in  /ulffrtm  ("viUages'O^  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  a  somewhat  settled 
tribe,  corresponding  to  the  Arab,  ^o^orfifa  or  "town- 
dwellers,"  as  distinct  from  locAartya  or  "nomads." 
Ezekiel  (27  21)  gives  another  hint  of  their  pastoral 
nature  where,  in  his  detailed  picture  of  the  wealth 
ot  Tyre,  Kedar  and  Arabia  provide  the  Tyriana 
with  lambs,  rams  and  goats.  The  fame  of  the  tribe 
is  further  reflected  in  Isa  81  16.17  (the  only  allu- 
sion to  their  mi^t  in  war),  and  in  the  figurative 
r^erencea  to  their  tents  (I^  180  5;  Cant  1  S).  In 


this  last  passage  where  the  tents  are  made  eymbolie 
of  dark  beauty,  the  word  ^Odhar  ("to  be  bUek") 
may  have  been  in  the  writer's  mind. 

The  setUementa  of  Kedar  were  probaU^  In  the  N.W. 
ot  Arabia,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  PiaL  Awyr  In- 
■erlpttons  nave  thrown  light  upon  the  history  of  the  tribe. 
Thwe  Kedar  is  mentioned  alooK  with  toe  Arabs  and 
Nebaioth,  which  decides  Its  IdenUty  with  Kedar  of  the 
OT.  and  there  ii  found  also  an  account  ot  the  conflicts 
between  the  tribe  and  King  Aasurbanlpal  (aee  Margo- 
Uouth  In  HDB). 

Of  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  Kedar  must  have  been 

one  of  the  most  important,  and  thus  in  later  times 
the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  all  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  deeert.  It  is  through  Kedar  (Arab,  ^eiddr) 
that  Muslim  genealt^ists  trace  the  descent  of  Mo- 
hammed from  Ishmael.  A.  S.  FnuroH 

EEDEMAH,  ked'6-ma,  k^e'ma  (TRp^,  k^JM- 
mOh.  "eastward"):  Son  of  Ishmael  (Gen  86  16), 
head  of  a  clan  (1  Ch  1  31).   See  Kaduonitb. 

KBDEHOTH.  ked'6-moth,  k«^rmoth  (n'nrip, 
ifdhlmOth,  "eastern  parts"):  From  the  wildemen 
to  which  this  town  gave  its  name,  Moses  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites  in  Heshbon 
(Dt  8  26).  It  was  given  by  Moaea  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (Joah  18  18),  and  asaigned  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (81  37;  1  Ch  6  79).  It  must  probably 
be  sought  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Amon.  Bum 
(GAP,  268)  suggests  that  it  may  be  identified  with 
Umm  er-Be^Af.   See  Jahaz. 

EEDESH,  ke'deeh  (Vl);,  kedJuah;  KM^ 
KddiB): 

(1)  One  of  the  *^lttaInost  cities"  of  Judah 
"toward  the  border  of  Edom  in  the  S."  (Josh  U 
23).  Possibly  it  is  to  be  identified  with  Kadbbh- 
BARNBA  (q.v.);  otherwise  it  is  strange  that  tlus 
latter  should  be  omitted  from  the  list.  Dilhnann 
would  identify  it  with  KUdHa,  to  the  S.  of  Hebron, 
mentioned  by  Mukaddasi. 

(2)  A  town  in  the  territory  of  lasachar,  ^ven  to 
the  Gershonite  Levites  (1  Ch  6  72).  In  the  list  of 
Joshua  (81  28)  its  place  is  taken  by  Kishion  (q.v.). 
Conder  sunests  identification  with  TtU  Ahu  $.adi», 
near  Megiddo. 

(3)  Kalesh-n^htali,  the  famous  city  of  refuge 
in  the  uplands  of^Nai>htali.   It  is  called  "Kedeeh," 

simply,  in  Joah  18  22,  etc;  Kedesn- 
Eedesh-  naphtali  in  Jgs  4  6;  Tob  1  2;  Ke- 
naphtall       deah  in  Galilee  in  Josh  20  7,  etc.  It 

was  assigned  to  the  Gershonite  Levites 
(1  Ch  6  76).  From  the  name  "holy,"  we  gather 
that  it  was  a  sanctuary  from  old  time.  It  was 
therrfore  a  place  of  asylum,  and  only  preserved 
its  antdent  character  in  this  respect  when  chosen 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  It  was  the  home  of 
Barak,  and  here  his  host  assembled.  When  the 
Assyrians  invaded  the  land  under  Tiglath-pileser, 
it  was  among  the  first  cities  to  be  captured,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  deported  (2  K  18  29).  Near 
Kedesh  was  fought  the  great  battle  between  Jona- 
than the  Maccabee  and  Demetrius  (1  Maeo  11  m 
ff).  Jos  says  that  in  bis  time  it  belonged  to  the 
Tyrians,  lying  between  th«r  land  and  that  of  Gali- 
lee (An(,  XIII,  V,  6;  BJ,  II,  xviii,  1 ;  IV,  ii,  3,  etc). 
Onom  places  it  20  mDes  from  Tyre,  near  to  Paneaa. 
It  ia  represented  by  the  modem  village  of  ^edes, 
which  lies  on  the  plateau  to  the  W.  of  d-^iUeK  It 
crowns  a  idl  which  runs  out  in  a  low  ridge  into  the 
little  plain  to  the  W.  Near  the  fountain,  which 
rises  under  the  rid^  to  the  N.,  are  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  anraokt  renuuns.  There  are  many 
fine  sarcophara,  some  <tf  tiiem  bang  used  as  water- 
ing-troughs. From  its  lofty  situation,  Kedesh 
commanded  a  qMuaous  view  over  a  richly  varied 
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landscape,  with  smiluiK  oornfielda,  and  hills  clothed 
with  oak  and  terelnntn.  W.  Ewcra 

KEDBSH  (1  Mace  11  63.73,  A,  K-lfin,  Ktdea; 
AV  Cades) :  Scene  of  a  battle  between  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius.  See  Kbdbsb- 
NAPBTAU,  under  Kedesh,  3. 

KBDBSH-NAPHTALI.   ke'deeh-naf'ta-U.  See 

KlDESH,  3. 

KBSPBR,  kep^&.  EEE^RS  (mostly  from  , 
thOauar;  ^<Xa(,  jiAiUax):  The  word  is  used  of 
keepers  of  sheep,  viney^xls,  doors,  prisons  (in  Gen 
89  21  ff,  9ar;  a  Acts  6  23),  etc.  In  Eccl  12  3, 
"The  keepm  of  the  house  shall  tremble,"  the  allu- 
sion is  to  the  decay  of  bodily  powers,  the  "keepCTs" 
being  specially  the  arms,  which  had  become  ^blo 
through  age. 

KEHSLATHAH,  k^hMft'tha,  kfr-helVtha 
(nP^np,  tfhUathah,  "gathering,"  "assembly"):  A 
desert  camp  of  the  Israelites  between  Bissah  and 
Mt.  Shepher  (Nu  38  22.23).  Ktuation  is  unknown. 
See  Wand  BRINGS  of  Iskazl. 

*  KEILAH,  kM'la  (T^YTp.,  K«iX4m 
Keeildm): 

(1)  A  cit^  of  the  Shephelah  mentioned  (Josh  16 
44)  along  with  Nezib,Acnzib  and  Mareshah.  Among 
those  who  repaired  the  walls  of  Jems  was  "Hasha- 
tMah^  the  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Keilah,  for  his 
district.  After  him  repured  thrar  brethroi.  Bavrai 
the  son  of  Hoiadad,  the  ruler  of  half  the  flutriet 
Keilah"  (Neh  8  17.18). 

It  is,  however,  from  the  st<»7  of  the  wandering  of 
David  that  we  have  most  information  regarding 
ttus  place.  It  was  a  city  with  gates 
1.  David  and  bars  (1  S  33  7).  The  Philis 
and  KeUah  came  anunst  it  and  commenced  rob- 
hia^  the  threshing-floors.  David, 
after  twice  inquiring  of  Jeh,  went  down  with  his 
600  men  (ver  13)  and  "fought  with  the  Philis,  and 
brought  away  tbdr  eattte,  and  slew  them  wi^  a 
great  daughter."  Saul  hearing  that  David  and 
his  men  were  witlun  a  fortified  town  "summoned 
alt  the  people  to  war,  to  go  down  to  Keilah,  to  be- 
si^  David  and  his  men"  (ver  8).  Then  David 
asked  Abiathar  the  priest  to  brLuB  him  an  ephod, 
and  he  inqiured  of  Jeh  whether,  u  Saul  came,  the 
men  of  K^ah  would  surrender  him  to  aave  that 
city:  bearing  from  Jeh,  "They  will  deUver  thee 
up,"  he  and  all  his  men  escaped  from  Kdlah  and 
went  into  the  wilderness.  The  reputed  strength  of 
Kdlah  is  confirmed  by  its  mention  in  &  tablets  in 
the  Am  Tab  under  the  name  of  KUta  iqUU,  Petrie) 
with  Gedor,  Gath,  Rabbah  and  Gezer. 

Although  other  identifications  were  proposed  by 
the  ddex  topographers,  there  is  now  a  general  con- 
eraisus  of  opinion  that  the  site  of  this 
S.  IdentU-  city  is  Kkurbet  ^Ua  (Jos.  Ant,  VI. 
cation  jah,  1,  in  his  account  of  David's  ad- 
venture calls  the  place  "Killa").  It 
is  a  hill  covered  with  ruins  in  the  higher  part  of 
Wady  ^<tr,  1,575  ft.  above  sea-level,  whose  ter- 
raced Bides  are  covered  with  conmelds.  The 
Onom  (Lat  text)  states  that  it  was  8  miles  from 
EleutheropoUs,  which  is  about  the  distance  of  Kh. 
^ila  from  Bea  Jibrln.  BeU  Nustb  (Nezib)  is  a 
couple  of  miles  away,  and  TeU  Sandahannah  (Marc- 
shah)  but  7  miles  to  the  W.  (Josh  IS  44).  An 
early  Christian  tradition  states  that  the  prophet 
Habakkuk  was  buried  at  Keilah. 

(2)  The  Oaxmita  (q.v.),  1  Ch  4  19:  see  PEF, 
314,  Sh  XXI. 

E.  W.  G.  Mabterman 


AIAH,  kWft'ya,  k6-ll'a  (H^bp,  fcilfljAtt, 
'WiftforJeh"[7];  K»\iot,KdliM,B,lL&^,KOTU>a): 
One  of  the  priests  who  had  "foreign  wives"  (Ear  10 
23,  also  "Kelite").  In  |1  list  o?  1  Esd  9  23,  be 
again  has  a  double  name — "Colius"  and  "Calit^." 
A  "Kelita"  is  named  as  helping  Ezra  at  the  ex- 
pounding of  the  law  (Neh  8  7;  cf  1  Esd  9  48,  "Ca- 
litas"),  and  also  among  the  signatories  of  the 
covenant  (Neh  10  9;  for  nature  of  covenant  see 
T8  28ff).  Tbey  may  not,  however,  be  the  same 
person. 

KELITA,   kel'i-ta,    k^ta    (Mp*^^,  ^Ilfd' 

"dwarf").   See  Kblaiah. 

EEBfUEL,  kem'fl-el,  k&-mQ'el  (b^^Ut? ,  ^mi2'2f, 
"God's  mound"): 

(1)  Nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen  22  21),  father  of 
Aram,  whom  Ewald  identifies  with  Ram  of  Job  32 
2;  but  cf  Gen  10  22,  where  Aram  is  described  as 
one  of  the  ekiJdren  of  Shem.  They  may  not  be  the 
same -person. 

(2)  Prince  of  Ephrum,  one  of  the  land  commis* 
doners  who  divided  Canaan  (Nu  S4  24). 

(3)  A  Levite,  father  of  Hashabiah,  one  <tf  the 
tribal  princes  of  David's  time,  a  ruler  among  the 
Levites  (1  Ch  27  17). 

KENAN,  kS'nan  C);'<p,  ^SnSn;  Kuvdv,  JiTaindn) : 
A  son  of  Enosh,  the  son  of  Seth  (Gen  6  9.10.12.13. 
14;  1  Ch  1  2).  AV  form  (except  in  1  Ch  1  2), 
is  "Cunan." 

KENATH,  ke'nath  (Tl^p,  i^h;  KoUU,  Kadtk, 
Kaandih  in  LXX,  A) :  A  city  in  Ba^an,  taken  along 
with  its  "daughters,"  i.e.  "villages"  from  the  Amor- 
ites  by  Noban  who  gave  it  his  own  name  (Nu  82 
43).  It  was  recaptured  by  Ccshur  and  Aram  (1  Ch 
8  23).  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  modem 
J^anawOt,  which  is  built  on  the  site,  and  largely  from 
the  materials  of  an  ancient  city.  It  Ges  about  16 
milee  to  the  N.  of  Bofra  eaH  SMhn,  the  Bostra  of  the 
Romans,  on  both  ddes  of  Wsdy  SanawiU.  when, 
deecendmg  from  the  slopes  of  /ebel  ed-Drme,  it 
plunges  over  a  precipice,  forming  a  picturesque 
waterfall.  On  the  plateau  above  the  modem  village, 
there  is  a  striking  collection  of  Rom  and  Christian 
remains,  the  shapely  forms  of  many  columns  lend- 
ing distinction  to  the  scene.  One  large  building  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  patriarch  Job — 
Maidm  AyyOb.  The  portion  commands  a  spa- 
cious and  interesting  view  over  the  whole  <rf  the 
Haur&n.  The  identification  has  been  rejected  by 
Socin  (Baedeker,  Pal*,  207),  but  his  reasons  are 
not  ^ven.  Moore  {Jgs,  222)  also  rejects  it,  but  for 
reasons  that  are  not  convincing.         W.  Ewinq 

KENAZ,  ke'naz,  KENEZ,  ke'nez  (T^p;,  ^naz, 
"hunting"): 

(1)  A  "duke"  of  Edom,  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen 
89  11.15.42;  1  Ch  1  36.53). 

(2)  Father  of  Othniel  (Josh  16  17;  Jgs  1  13; 
8  9.11:  1  Ch  4  13). 

(3)  The  unidentified  ^naz  of  1  Ch  4  15,  who 
appears  to  be  a  descendant  of  (2).  There  ia^  how- 
ever, some  difficulty  with  the  passage  here. 

KENEZITE,  ke'nez-It  (^3^,  Js^nizA;  KivtCalot, 
KtneztAo*) :  AV  in  Gen  16  19  and  RV  uniformly, 
spell  "Kenixsite."  The  Kenezites  wore  the  dan 
whose  name^ather  was  Kknaz  (q.v.).  Their  land, 
along  with  that  of  their  Canaanlte  tribes,  was 
promised  to  Abram  (Gen  16  19).  To  this  clan 
belonged  Jephunneh,  the  father  of  Caleb  (Nu  82  12: 
Josh  14  6.14).  It  had  evidently  been  absorbed 
by  the  tribe  of  Judah.   If  the  Keneates  went  down 
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wiUi  Jacob  into  E^pt,  they  may  have  become  iden- 
tified with  his  family  there. 

KBNITES,  krolts  (^139.  ka-^int,  ha- 
Ifinl:  in  Nu  M  22  aiid  Jgs  4  11,  ^p,  fMyin; 
e(  Kflvoloif  hoi  Kenaioi,  el  KivatM,  Aot  Kinaioi): 
A  tribe  of  nomads  named  in  association  with  various 
other  peoples.  They  are  first  mentioned  along  with 
the  Kadmonites  and  Kenizzites  among  the  peoples 
whose  land  was  promised  to  Abram  (G^  15  19). 
Balaam,  seeing  them  from  the  heights  of  Moab, 
puns  upm  their  name,  which  resembles  the  Heb 
1^  "a  nest,"  prophesying  tfadr  destruction 
although  thmr  neefe  was  "set  in  the  rock" — ^poeubly 
a  reference  to  Sela,  the  city.  Moses'  father-in-law, 
Jethro,  is  called  "the  priest  of  Midian"  in  Ex  3  1; 
18  1;  but  in  Jgs  1  16  he  is  described  asa  Kenite, 
showing  a  close  relation  betwe^  the  Kenites  and 
Midian.  At  the  time  ot  Sisera's  overthrow,  Heber, 
a  Kenite,  at  "peace"  with  Jabin,  king  of  HaEor, 
ratched  his  tent  far  N.  of  his  ancestrai  seats  (Jgs 
4  17).  There  were  Kenites  dwelling  amongthe 
Amalekites  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  S  16  6).  They 
were  spared  because  they  had  "showed  kindness  to 
all  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  came  up  out  of 
^ypt."  David,  in  his  answer  to  Achish,  Imks  the 
Kenites  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  S.  of  Judah 
(37  10).  Among  the  ancestors  ot  the  tribe  ci 
Judah,  the  Chronicler  includes  the  Kenite  Ham- 
math,  the  father  of  the  Rechabites  (1  Ch  2  55). 
Theee  last  continued  to  live  in  tents,  practimng  Iha 
ancient  nomadic  customs  (Jer  36  6  n). 

The  word  ^Snl  in  Aram,  means  "smith."  Pro* 
fessor  Sayoe  thinks  they  may  really  have  been  a 
tribe  of  smiths,  resembling  "the  gipsies  of  modem 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  traveling  tinkers  or  black- 
smiths of  the  Middle  Ages"  (HDB,  s.v.).  This 
would  accoimt  for  their  relations  with  the  different 
peoples,  among  whom  they  would  reside  in  pursuit 
of  their  calling. 

In  Jos  they  appear  as  KeneHdea,  and  in  Ant,  TV, 
ni,  3  he  calls  them  "the  race  of  the  Shechemites." 
  W.  EwiHO 

KENIZZITB,  ken'i-dt.   See  Kenezftb. 

KENOSIS,  k6-nO'ms:  The  word  "kenosis" 
(xiwvffts  iUndsis)  has  entered  theological  language 
from  Phil  2  7,  where  in  the  sentence  he  "emptiel 
himself"  the  Grvb.  is  efc^njlsen.  "Kenons,"  then,  the 
corresponding  noun,  has  become  a  teclmical  term 
for  the  hunuliation  of  the  Son  in  the  incarnation, 
but  in  recent  years  h'aa  acquired  a  still  more  techni- 
cal sense,  i.e.  of  the  Son's  emptying  Himself  of 
certain  attributes,  esp.  of  omniscience. 

(1)  The  theological  question  involved  was  one 
about  as  far  as  possible  from  the  minds  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Uie  apostolic  age  and  appar- 
1.  The  NT  enUy  one  that  never  occurred  to  St. 

Paul.  For  in  Phil  S  7  the  only  "emp- 
tying" in  point  is  that  of  the  (external)  change 
from  the  "form  of  Ood"  to  the  "form  oS  a  servant." 
Elsewhere  in  the  NT  it  is  usually  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  Christ's  knowledge  was  far  hi^er 
than  that  of  other  men  (Jn  2  24  is  the  clearest 
example).  But  passages  that  imply  a  limitation  of 
that  knowledge  do  exist  and  are  of  various  classes. 
Of  not  much  importance  are  the  «itirely  incidental 
references  to  the  authorship  of  OT  passages  where 
the  traditional  authorship  is  conmdered  erroneous, 
as  no  other  method  of  quotation  would  have  been 
possible.  Somewhat  different  are  the  references  to 
the  nearness  of  the  Parousia  (esp.  Mt  10  23;  24 
29).  But  with  these  it  is  always  a  question  how 
far  the  exact  phraseoloc'  has  been  framed  by  the 
evangelists  and,  apart  from  this,  how  far  Christ 
may  not  have  been  consciously  using  current 
imagery  for  the  impending  spiritual  revolution. 
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although  knowing  that  the  details  would  be  quite 
different  (see  Pabousia).  Limitation  of  knowl- 
edge may  perhaps  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
Christ  could  be  amazed  (Mt  8  10,  etc),  that  He 
could  be  really  tenipted  (esp.  He  4  15),  or  that  He 
ponessed  faith  (He  12  2  ;  see  comm.).  More 
explicitly  Christ  is  said  to  luive  learned  in  Lk  2  52: 
He  6  8.  And,  finally,  in  Mk  18  32 1  Mt  24  36, 
Christ  states  categorically  that  He  is  ignoxaat  (tf  the 
exact  time  of  the  Parousia. 

(2)  An  older  e^gesis  felt  only  the  last  of  theee 
passages  as  a  real  difficulty.  A  distinction  con- 
structed between  knowledge  naturally  possessed 
and  knowledge  gained  by  experience  (i.e.  although 
the  child  Jesus  knew  the  alphabet  naturally,  He  was 
obliged  to  team  it  by  .experience)  covered  most  of 
the  others.  For  Mk  IS  32  a  variety  of  explana- 
tions  were  offered.  The  passage  was  tj^  "neither 
the  Son,  except  the  Father  know  it;"  a  tr  tJiat  can 
be  borne  by  the  Gr.  But  it  umply  transfers  the 
difficulty  by  sneaking  of  the  Father's  knowledge 
as  hypothetical,  and  is  an  iiimosnbletr<tfMt  24 
vbxm  the  vmed  "onhr"  is  added.  Hie  eiqrfanationa 
that  assume  that  Christ  knew  the  day  but  had  no 
commission  to  reveal  it  are  most  unsatisfactwy, 
for  they  place  insincere  words  in  His  mouth;  "It 
is  not  for  you  to  know  the  day"  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  form  of  the  saying  (Acts  1  7). 

(1)  Yet  the  attempt  so  to  misinterpret  the  verses 
is  not  the  outcome  <h  a  barren  dogmatic  prejudice, 

but  results  from  a  dread  lest  i«al  injury 
2.  Dog-  be  done  to  the  fundamentals  of  Chri^ 
matlc  tian  consciousness.    Not  only  does  the 

mind  of  the  Christian  revolt  from 
sedng  in  Christ  anything  less  than  true  God,  but 
it  revolts  from  finding  in  Him  two  centers  of 
p^wnality — Christ  was  One.  But  as  omniscience 
is  an  essential  attribute  of  God,  it  is  an  essential 
attribute  of  the  incarnate  Son.  So  does  not  any 
limitation  <^  Christ's  human  knowledge  tend  to 
vitiate  a  sound  doctrine  of  the  incarnation?  Cec- 
tainly,  to  say  with  the  upholders  oi  the  kauisia  in 
its  "ctaseDcal  form  that  the  Son,  by  an  exerdse  of 
Ks  will,  determined  to  be  ignorant  as  man,  is  not 
helpful,  as  the  abandonment  by  God  of  one  of  His 
own  essential  attributes  would  be  the  prepos- 
terous corollary.  ^  (2)  Yet  the  Bib.  data  are  exphcit, 
and  an  explanation  of  some  kind  must  be  found. 
And  the  scuution  seems  to  lie  in  an  ambiguous  use 
of  the  word  "knowledge,"  as  applied  to  Christ  as 
God  and  as  man.  Whra  we  speak  ot  a  man's 
knowledge  in  the  sense  discussed  in  the  kenotie 
doctrine,  we  mean  the  totality  of  facts  present  in 
his  intellect,  and  by  his  ignorance  we  mean  the  ab- 
sence of  a  fact  or  of  facts  from  that  intellect.  Now 
in  the  older  discussions  of  the  subject,  this  intel- 
lectual knowledge  was  tacitly  assumed  (mystical 
theology  apart)  to  be  the  only  ^owledge  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  so  it  was  at  the  same  time  also 
assumed  that  God's  knowledge  is  intellectual  also 
— "God  geometrizes."  Under  this  assumption 
God's  knowledge  is  essentially  of  the  same  kind  as 
man's,  differing  from  man's  only  in  its  purity  and 
extent.  And  this  assumption  is  made  in  au  dis- 
cussions that  speak  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  as 
God  illuminating  His  mind  as  man.  (3)  Modem 
critical  epistemology  has,  however,  taught  man  a 
sharp  lesson  in  humility  by  demonstrating  that  the 
inteliect  is  by  no  means  the  perfect  instrument 
that  it  has  been  assumed  to  be.  And  the  faults  are 
by  no  means  faults  due  to  lack  of  instruction,  evil 
desires,  etc,  but  are  reddent  in  the  intellect  itself, 
and  inseparable  from  it  as  on  inieUed.  Certain 
recent  writers  (Bergson,  most  notably)  have  even 
built  up  a  case  of  great  strength  for  regarding  the 
intellect  as  a  mere  product  of  utilitarian  develop- 
ment, with  the  defects  resulting  naturally  from  such 
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an  evolution.  More  esp.  doea  this  restriction  of  the 
intellect  seem  to  be  true  in  relipous  knowledse,  even 
if  the  contentions  of  Kant  and  (esp.)  RitschI  be  not 
fully  admitted.  Certain  it  is,  in  any  case,  that  even 
human  knowledge  is  something  far  wider  than  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  for  there  are  many  things  that  we 
know  that  we  never  could  have  learned  through  the 
intellect  and,  i4>paraitly,  many  elonents  «  our 
knowledgo  are  almost  or  quite  ino^able  <^  transla- 
tion into  intellectual  teiins.  Ommsdenoe,  then, 
is  by  no  means  intellectual  omniscience,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  reached  by  any  mere  process  of  ezpannon 
of  an  intellect.  An  "omniscient  intellect"  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  (4)  In  other  words.  God's 
omniscience  is  not  merely  human  intellectual  knowl- 
edge  raised  to  the  infinite  power,  but  something 
of  an  entirely  different  guottty,  hairdly  conceivable 
to  human  thought — as  different  from  human  intel- 
lectual knowtedge  as  the  Divine  omnipotence  is 
different  from  muscular  strength.  Consequently, 
the  paasage  of  this  knowledge  into  a  human  mtellect 
is  impossible,  and  the  problem  of  the  incarnation 
should  be  stated:  What  effect  did  Divine  omnis- 
cience in  the  person  have  on  the  conscious  intellect 
ot  the  manhood?  There  is  so  littie  help  from  the 
past  to  be  gained  in  answering  this  question,  that  it 
must  renuun  open  at  present — if,  inideed,  it  u  ever 
capable  of  a  full  answer.  But  that  ignorance  in  the 
intellect  of  the  manhood  is  fully  consistent  with 
omniscience  in  the  person  seems  to  be  not  merely 
a  safe  answer  to  the  question  as  stated,  but  an  in- 
evitable answer  if  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  is  to 
be  maintiuned  at  all. 

LiTXKATDRB. — Suiday's  Chrittology  and  Pertonalitji, 
1911,  and  La  Zouche.  Tht  Ptrton  of  Chritt  in  Modem 
Thought,  1912,  are  among  the  lateat  discussions  of  the 
nd>Ject,  with  very  tull  references  to  the  modem  liter* ture. 

Burton  Scott  Eabtoh 

KBRAS,  ke'ras  (K(pa«,  Kiraa):  In  1  Eid  B  29. 
the  head  of  a  family  of  temple^ervants,  called 
"Keios"inEzr  2  44;  Neh  7  47. 

KERCHIEF,  kgr'chif  (nhn991?,  mifp&l^dtk:  tn- 
PiXoia,  tpibdlaia):  Occurs  only  inEzk  13  18.21,  in 
apassage  which  refers  to  some  species  of  divination. 
Their  exact  shape  or  use  is  unknown .  They  were  ap< 
parentiy  long  veils  or  coverings  put  over  the  heads 
of  those  consulting  the  false  prophetesses  and 
reaching  down  to  the  feet,  for  they  were  for  "per- 
sons oi  every  stature." 

KBREN-HAPPUCH,  ker'en-hap'uk,  kS'ren- 
hap'uk  (iplBTt  y^ii,  keren  happHkk,  "nom  of  anti- 
mony," i.e.  beautifier;  LXX  'A|MtX6c(at  teapot, 
AmaltheUu  ktraa):  The  3d  daughter  of  Job  (Job 
42  14),  bom  after  his  restoration  from  affiction. 
Antimony,  producing  a  brilliant  black,  was  used 
among  the  Orientals  for  coloring  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids, making  tiie  eyoi  large  and  lustrous.  Hence  the 
suEgestiveneBB  <rf  tins  name  of  an  article  of  the  ladies' 
t(met,a  little  horn  or  receptacle  for  the  eye-paint. 

KEMOTH,  kB'ri-oth,  -0th  (flVlf) ,  ifl^fltt): 

(1)  A  city  of  Mofdt),  named  with  Beth-meon  and 
Bozrah  (Jer  48  24.41).  Here  was  a  sanctuary  of 
Chemoeh.  to  which  Mesha  says  (M  S,  1.  13)  he 
dragged  "the  altar  hearths  of  Davdoh.  It  may 
possu>ly  be  represented  by  the  modem  ^waHU, 
between  THbOn  and  'A^rOs.  Some  (e.g.  Ihiver  on 
Am  S  2}  think  it  may  be  only  another  name  for 
Ai^Moab.  Buhl  {GAP,  270)  would  identify  it 
with  Kir  of  Mo^  (£eniJb).  No  certainty  is  yet 
posnble. 

(2)  A  city  of  Judah  (Josh  18  26;  RV  Kbrioth- 
HEZRON  [q.v.]),  possibly  the  modem  d-^uryaiain, 
to  the  Ni;.  of  Tea  ^ArOd.  W.  Ewing 


.  KBRIOTH-HEZROir,  kB'ri-otb-hei'nm  (n'Tip 
irOfO,  ^fr^vOth  ^esrOn;  Josh  IB  25  saya,  "The 

same  is  Hazor";  AV  "Kerioth  and  Hesron  which 
is  Hasor"):  One  of  the  cities  in  the  "south" 
of  Judah.  Robmson  {BB,  II,  101)  identifies  it 
with  the  ruined  site  of  Kuryatain,  4^  miles  N. 
of  TeU  *Xr&2.  It  has  been  suKested  that  Kerioth 
was  the  birth  place  of  Judab  Ibgariot  (q.v.). 
Kbrioth,  2. 

KERITBL,  kflr'nel  (D'^Pni:? ,  har^nnlm,  EV  "ker- 
nels"; LXX  reads  stfm^uUtm  used  by  Aristophar 
nes  as»dive8  from  wmah  oil  has  bera  preattd, 
later, in  same, of  rairin  pulp):  Mentioned  in  Nu  6 
4ab>ngwith3T,fd0A,  ti^'liuBka."  Tfaistr/'keiv 
Dels"  or  "er^  stones,"  la  from  the  Tg  and  Talm, 
but  is  doubtful,  and  it  may  be  the  worn  should  be 
tr**  "sour  grapes." 

KEROS,  ke'ros  (01''^,  4:ft-5?,  "fortress"!?]) :  One 
of  the  Nethinim  (Ezr  3  44;  Neh  7  47),  an  order 
appmnted  to  the  liturgical  offices  of  the  temple. 
See  Nbthiniic. 

,    KESIL,  kS'nl  (Orion).  See  Aistbonoht. 

XESITAH,  kes'Uft,  ke-sB'ta  (Hp*^,  t^sIfOft). 
See  PncB  of  Monst. 

KETAB,  kS'tab  pM^t  KUdb):  Ancestor  of  a 

family  of  Nethinim  (1  Esd  0  30). 

KETTLE,  ket"l:  In  EV  only  in  1  S  2  14  for 
dadk,  "a  vessel  for  cooking."  The  same  word 
in  2  Ch  36  13  is  rendered  "caldrons,"  and  in 
Job  41  20  (Heb  12),  "pot."  Ps  81  6  (Heb  7)  (AV 
"pots")  belonra  rather  to  another  signification  of 
the  w<Mrd  (RV  "basket,"  for  carrying  chy  or 
bricks). 

KSrnRAH,  ke-ta'rft.  ke-tdo'rft  (nytOpf ,  HUrOft; 
XtTToipa,  ChettoHra,  "incense"):  The  second  wife 
of  Abraham  (Gen  26  1;  1  Ch  1  32  f).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bib.  tradition,  he  contracted  this  second 
marriage  after  the  death  of  Sarah  (cf  Gen  23),  and 
very  likely  after  the  marriage  of  Isaac  (cf  Gen  24). 
It  is  not  improbf^Ie  that,  as  some  writers  have  sug- 
gested, this  change  in  the  life  of  his  son  prompted 
Graham  to  remarry  in  cnder  to  overcome  the  feel- 
ing lonesomenees  caused  by  Isaac's  entering  the 
state  of  matrimony. 

1  Ch  1  32  (and  also  Gen  26  6)  shows  us  that 
K.  was  not  conudered  to  be  of  the  same  dignity  as 
Sarah  who,  indeed,  was  the  mother  of  the  son  of 
promise,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  sons  of 
Abraham's  concubines  were  separated  from  Isaac. 
She  was  the  motiter  of  6  sons  representing  Arab 
tribes  8.  and  E.  of  Pal  (Gen  26  1-6),  ao  that 
through  the  offspring  <^  Keturah  Abraham  became 
"the  utther  of  many  naticms."      Williau  Baur 

KET,  ke  (1?I?9'0)  mapAl^ft,  an  "opener";  cf 
icXsti,  klels,  "that  which  shuts"):  Made  of  wood, 
usually  with  nails  which  fitted  into  correspond- 
ing holes  in  the  lock,  or  rather  bolt  (Jgs  3  25). 
Same  is  r^dered  "opening"  in  1  Ch  9  27.  See 

HOUBB. 

Figurative :  Used  fig.  for  power,  since  the  key  was 
sometimes  worn  on  the  shoulder  as  a  mgn  of  facial 
authority  (Isa  22  22).  In  the  NT  it  is  used 
several  times  thus  fig.:  of  Peter:  "the  k^of  the 
kingdom  <rf  heaven"  (Mt  16  19);  of  Christ,  in 
Rev,  having  the  "keys  of  death  and  of  Hades" 
(1  18),  also  having  "the  key  of  David"  (3  7).  An 
angel  was  ^ven  "the  key  <tf  the  (Ht  of  the  i^ysB"  (9 
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1;  30  1).  Our  Lord  accused  the  teachers  of  the 
law  of  His  day  of  taking  away  "the       of  knowl- 


• 

9 
Q 

a 

Egyptl&n  Key. 

edge"  from  men,  that  ia,  locking  the  doora  of  truth 
i«uostthem  (Lk  11  52;  cf  Mt  S3  13). 

E^WASD  Baobt  Pqllabd 
KETS,  kSs,  POWER  OF: 

I.   Thb  Problehs  Involved 

1.  The  Keys;  and  the  Binding  and  Lof»liig 

2.  Meaning  of  the  Statementa 

3.  How  Peter  Is  Related  to  These  Powers 

4.  la  the  Primarjr  Idea  That  of  PoalUon  and 
Authority  f 

IL   Tiawa  Maintained 
1.  Agent  of  the  Power 
3.  Nature  of  the  Power 
3.  Scope  of  the  Power 
HZ.   Datjl  tor  Decidinq  thi  Qit>btiokb  In70lved 

1.  Passages  Employing  the  Terms  "Key,"  "Bind- 
ing and  Loosfng" 

2.  Related  Passases 

3.  Examples  of  Exerdse  of  This  Power 

rV,  CONCLDBION 

1.  Nature  of  the  Power 

2.  Agent  of  the  Power 

3.  Scope  of  the  Power 

There  is  no  more  stubbornly  contested  conception 
in  Christian  terminolo^.  The  thought  connects 
itself  immediately  with  Mt  16  19,  but  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  say  that  it  originates  there,  for  the  con- 
troversy is  one  that  grows  out  of  the  conflict  of 
forces  inherent  in  the  institutional  development  of 
religion  and  of  society.  It  must  have  arisen,  in 
any  event,  if  there  had  been  no  such  word  as  that 
iuMt  16  19,  although  not  in  the  same  terms  as  it 
IB  now  found.  Since  tiie  Reformation  it  has  been 
recognized,  by  Catholic  and  Protestant,  that  on  the 
interpretation  of  this  passage  depends  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  exclusive  claims,  so 
far  as  their  foundation  in  Scripture  is  concerned; 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  involved  the  "va- 
lidity" of  the  "sacraments,"  "ordinances"  and 
"orders"  of  Protestantism  and  the  very  hope  of 
salvation  of  Protestants. 

/.  ProbUmm  involved. — ^The  crucial  passage 
has  two  declarations,  commonly  spoken  of  as 

promises  to  Peter:  to  him  Christ  will 
'  1.  The        fdve  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
Keys;  and   heaven:  whatsoever  he  shall  bind  on 
Qm  Bmdittg  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  while 
and  Lowing  whatsoever  he  shall  loose  on  earth 

shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.  How  are 
the  facts  of  having  committed  to  him  the  keys  and 
the  function  of  binding  and  loosing  related?  Are 
they  two  forms  of  one  declaration?  Is  the  first 
general,  and  the  second  a  spetnfic  sphere  of  its  appli- 
cation? 

Both  statements  are  made  in  figurative  terms. 
That  of  the  keys  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the 
duties  of  the  chief  steward  of  a  house,  or  establish- 
ment. The  idea  of  the  keys  of  a  city  turned 
over  to  some  distinguished  person  is  advanced,  but 
is  hardly  to  be  con^dered.   We  need,  then,  to 


know  tile  functions  of  the  chief  steward  and  how 
th^  apply  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  Peter 
as  its  steward.   What  was  Peter  to 

2.  Meaning  bind  and  loose,  men  or  thingSi  per- 
oftbe  sonsorteachinga?  Numerous  examples 
Statements  could  be  cited  of  the  use  of  these  terms 

to  signify  forbidding  (binding)  and  per- 
mitting (I^^osing)  conduct  as  legitimate  under  the 
law  of  the  OT  (Lightfoot,  McCOntock  and  Strong, 
Schaff-Herzog,  Hastings,  etc).  The  strict  school 
of  Shammai  bound  many  things  loosed  by  the  laxer 
school  of  Hillel  (Broadus,  Mt).  Is  this  conclusive 
that  Jesus  is  here  giving  Peter  authority  for  "lay- 
ing down  the  law  for  his  fellow-disciples,^'  "author- 
ity to  say  what  the  law  of  God  ^lows,  and  what  it 
forbids,''^"thepo  wer  of  leoslation  fcv  the  church"? 
(Cf  Mason  in  HDB,  IV,  SoT) 

Ecclesiastical  contentions  turn  esp.  on  Peter's 
relation  to  these  words  of  Jesus.   Do  they  signify 
powers  and  "privileges"  conferred  on 

3.  How  Peter,  exclusively  or  representatively? 
Peter  Is  Are  they  official  or  personal?  Do 
Related  to  they  belong  to  other  apostlee,  and  to 
These  other  officers  besides  apostles?  Can 
Powers       tiie  powers  be  exercised  by  individuals 

or  by  the  church  alone?  If  any  be- 
sides Peter  have  these  powers,  do  thciy  pass  to  them 
from  Peter,  and  how? 

What  seems  to  the  writer  a  fundamental  question 
here  is  either  passed  over  very  lightly  or  entirely 
omitted  in  the  discussions  of  this  sub> 

4.  Is  the  ject.  Did  Jesus  mean  by  these  words 
Primary  to  confer  on  Peter,  or  on  anyone  to 
Idea  That  whom  they  may  apply,  authorityg  or 
of  Position  obligation;  pri^lege,  or  responsibility? 
and  Does  He  promise  position,  or  does  He 
Authority?    impose  duty?   These  alt^atives  are 

not  necessarily  exclusive,  but  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  thought  will  be  determined  in  no 
small  measure  by  where  the  stress  is  laid.    ^  - 

//.  Vf«uw  Maintainmd. — The  possibiliUee  have 
been  exhausted  in  the  interpretations  and  appli- 
cations advocated.  It  is  not  powible 
1.  Agent  ol  to  dasnfy  on  lines  of  the  creeds,  ex- 
the  Power  oept  very  generally,  for  there  is  little 
tmiformity  of  view  existing  within  the 
various  communions. 

(1)  Generally  speaking,  the  Koman  Catholic 
church  gives  to  Peter  a  unique  position.  Her 
theolo^ans  also  agree  that  all  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  Peter  descend  to  his  successors  in  the 
vicarate  (rf  Christ.  When  the  question  is  rused 
of  the  extension  of  these  prerogatives  beyond  Peter 
and  the  popes,  all  sorts  of  views  are  held,  concern- 
ing both  the  fact  and  the  method  of  that  extension. 

(2)  Among  Ptotestants  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  church  is  the  agent  of  this  power,  but 
there  is  not  uniformity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  au- 
thority or  the  manner  of  its  exercise. 

(3)  Some  tiiink  that  Peter  has  no  peculiar  relar 
tion  to  the  keys;  that  these  words  were  spoken  to 
him  only  as  the  first  who  gave  expression  to  that 
conception  and  experience,  on  the  basis  of  which 
Jesus  commits  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  to  any  be- 
liever in  Him  as  the  Christ  of  God. 

We  may  summarize  the  more  important  views 
as  to  Peter  thus:  (a)  the  power  committed  to  him 
alone  and  exercised,  (i)  at  Pentecost,  or  (ii)  at 
Pentecost,  Caesarea  and  other  places;  (o)  the  poww 
committed  to  Peter  and  to  the  other  apostles,  in- 
cluding Paid,  discharged  by  them,  and  descended 
to  no  others;  (c)  the  power  conferred  on  Peter 
officially  and  on  his  official  successors;  (d)  the  pow^ 
conferred  on  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  and  to 
such  as  hold  their  place  in  the  church;  («)  that  the 
power  belongs  to  Peter  as  representative  of  the 
chiu-di,  and  so  to  the  church  to  be  exercised  (i)  by 
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the  offidab  of  the  ehureh,  ^ij  the  offidab  and 
those  to  whcnn  ihey  oommit  it,  (iii)  by  all  prieetn 
and  persons  allowed  to  represent  the  chureh,  de 
facto f  (iv)  by  the  church  in  its  councils,  or  other 
formal  and  official  decisions,  (v)  by  the  church  in  a 
less  formal  way  than  (iv),  (vi)  by  all  members  <^ 
the  church  as  representing  it  without  specific  com- 
mission ;  if)  that  it  belongs  to  the  Christian  as  such, 
and  BO  is  imposed  upon,  or  offered  to,  all  Christians. 

There  is  general— not  absolute— agreement  that 
the  holder  of  the  keys  is  to  admit  men  into  the 
kingdom.  It  is  not  agreed  that  the 
S.  Natun  holder  of  the  keys  may,  or  can,  deter- 
of  tb»  mine  who  are  members  of  the  kingdom. 
Power  Both  sides  are  taken.  Some  think 
that  the  power  is  that  of  announcing 
authoritatively  the  conditions  of  entrance,  while 
others  insist  that  the  holder  of  the  keys  also  deter- 
mines what  individuals  have  accepted  tJie  oonditions. 

(1)  There  is  strong  support  for  the  view  that  the 
primary  fimction  of  the  keys  lies  in  determining 
the  teaching  of  the  kingdom,  main- 
S.  Scope  ci  taining  purity  of  doctrine.  Emphasis 
the  Power  is  laid  on  the  use  of  the  neuter,  ''what- 
soever"— not  "whomsoever" — ^with  the 
binding  and  loosing,  lliis  would  lead,  luiwever,  to 
the  seoondary  and  implied  function  of  declaring  who 
had  or  had  not  accepted  the  teachiiw  of  the  kingdom. 

02)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  ehurcn  we  find  insist- 
ence on  distinguishing  between  the  general  authority 
<^  the  k^  in  all  flairs  of  the  church  and  religion, 
and  the  binding  and  loosing  which  they  specifically 
apply  to  absolution.  Only  on  this  last  are  Catho- 
lics in  full  agreement.  That  the  church  administers 
salvation  is  held  by  Rom  and  Gr  Catholics  and  by 
not  a  few  I^testants,  although  Protestants  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  claim  exdunve  jiower  in  salvation  as  do 
the  others.  Absolution  is  held  to  be  a  genend 
(derived)  priestly  function,  while  the  authority  of 
the  keys  resides  in  the  pope  alone.  _ 

(3)  Eminent  Catholic  authorities  admit  that 
the  Fathers  generally  understood  the  keys  to  sig- 
nify the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  and  that  they 
seldom  make  any  reference  to  the  supremacy  of 
Peter.  But  they  claim  that  rarely  the  Fathers  do 
take  "Obrist's  promise  in  Uie  fullv  meaning  of  the 
raft  of  authonty  over  the  church."  Suarei  was 
uie  first  to  develop  the  doctrine  that  it  conferred  on 
Peter  and  his  successors  authority  in  its  widest  sense, 
administrative  and  I^islative. 

(4)  The  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  keys 
to  include  civil  matters  is  a  contention  of  the  Rom 
church,  shared  in  modified  form  b^  some  Protes- 
tants. Indeed  the  relation  of  ecclesiastical  to  civil 
authority  must  be  said  still  to  be  awaitinie  dear 
definition  in  Protestantism.  Macedo  {D»  ctanbua 
Petri)  clums  the  theologians  of  the  church  for  the 
dvil  authority  of  the  keys.  Joyce  in  the  Catiudic 
Bnc  affirms  that  he  is  unable  to  verify  this  claim, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  finds  that  the  opponents  of 
the  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  church  to 
civil  matters  tise  Mt  16  19  in  support  of  their  posi- 
tion on  the  ground  that  to  Peter  were  committed  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  of  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world. 

Oi.  DatafiarDmciAigthmQB^Honainvoloed.— 
We  must  first  examine  the  Scriptures  employing 
the  terms  we  seek  to  define.  (1)  Mt 
1.  Fusages  16  19,  the  crucial  passage,  is  part  of  a 
Alloying  paragraph  over  which  there  is  no  end  of 
die  Terms  controversy.  The  incident  at  Caesarea 
"Key,"  Philippi  was  understood  then  and  after- 
**Mnaiiic**  ward  to-  mark  an  ^ch  in  the  life 
and  **Loo^  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  Having  didt- 
ing"  ed  Peter's  confession,  Jesus  pronounces 

a  benediction  on  him  because  his  in- 
ri^t  re[»eeaited  a  Divindy  mediated  experience 


of  fundamaital  dgnificanoe  in  Hia  own  and 
mission.  Jesus  goes  on  to  say:  "And  I  also  say 

unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter  [  'a  stone"],  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church;  and  the  gates  of 
Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it"  (ver  18).  The 
oontroversy  rages  about  "Peter"  (xrfrpM,  p^^ro^) 
and  the  "rock"  {■^irpa,  piira),  "gates  of  Hades," 
and  "prevail  against  it.'^  Are  the  church  to  be 
built  on  the  rock  and  the  kingdom  whose  keys  are 
to  be  given  to  Peter  the  same?  Such  a  amfting 
of  figure  is  not  oonclusive  against  tiie  tiiought. 
Ptflu^  the  church  is  the  organic  form  of  tlie  kmg- 
dom,  Its  personal  content  and  expression  on  earui 
at  any  givca  time.  This  church  exists  wherever 
men  consdously  accept  and  are  included  in  the 
kingdom.^  The  kingdom  will  always  embrace  in- 
fluences, institutions,  individuals,  not  be  reckoned 
in  any  oivanized  or  visible  church,  llie  church 
has  never  had — in  the  nature  ai  the  case  can  never 
have — one  complete  organisation  faidudii^  all  the 
oi^anized  life  of  the  kingdom,  or  even  of  tiie  church. 
Any  claims  to  this  are  contradicted  by  facts  obvious 
at  every  moment  of  history.  The  cmuoge  in  figure 
from  ver  18  to  ver  19  is  not  conclusive  against  sup- 
posing the  church  to  be  built  in  him.  But  it  seems 
far  better  to  undmtand  that  Peter  is  the  first  stone 
in  the  building,  while  the  foundation  is  that  vital 
experience  in  which  Peter  came  to  know  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  On  this  is  erected  the 
church,  out  of  those  living  stones  (X^  iOrrtt,  lUhoi 
eOrUes,  1  Pet  S  4)  that  koow  and  confess  Jesus  the 
Christ.  The  transition  is  thus  easy  to  giving  Feter 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  reason 
for  giving  them  to  him  rather  than  to  any  other  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  is  ngw  the  fii^t  so  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  as  to  be  fitted  for  church 
functions. 

It  is  not  needful  to  determine,  for  our  puniose, 
the  exact  meaning  of  "gates  of  Hades"  and  their  not 

frevaiiing  wainst  the  church  (cf  various  oomms.). 
t  is  dear  that  the  church  is  to  persist  in  the  life 
of  the  world  and  so  the  kingdom  will  not  lack  or- 
ganized and  asgressive  expression.  Nor  does  the 
relation  of  binding  and  loosing  depend  at  all  upon 
the  critical  question  of  reading  or  omitting  "and" 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  verse.  The  oonviction 
could  hardly  be  escaped  that  Uie  latt^  function  is 
intimately  related  to  the  former,  and  is  dUier  di- 
rectly or  mdirectly  involved  within  it. 

(2)  The  pi.  "keys,"  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Rev 
1  18,  where  the  Christ  represents  Himself  as  hold- 
ing the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades.  The  word 
"Hades"  might  connect  this  with  Mt  16  19.  The 
immediate  occadon  for  the  statement  is  that  He 
who  was  dead,  is  alive;  He  has  not  only  overcome 
death  in  His  own  person  but  has  conquered  it  and 
its  realm,  so  that  they  can  no  more  have  power  ex- 
cept as  subject  to  Htm,  since  He  holds  their  keys. 
Men  on  earth  will  dther  fall  under  the  power  of 
death  and  Hades  or  they  must  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  If  the  living  Christ  has  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Peter,  or  other  friends,  and 
holds  the  keys  of  its  enemies  in  His  own  hands,  the 
work  will  go  on  with  success.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  two  passages  can  prop^ly  be  so  closdy  con- 
nected, but  they  thus  afford  j[u8t  the  assurance  that 
is  contained  for  the  churches  in  Rev. 

f3)  In  Rev  3  7  Christ  appears  in  the  character, 
"he  that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that  hath  the 
key  [dng.]  of  David,  he  that  openeth  and  none  can 
shut,  and  that  shutteth  and  none  openeth."  The 
idea  is  not  restricted  but  indicates  mastery  over  all 
things  in  the  Mesdanir  kii^dom,  its  own  opotttiona 
and  all  forms  of  oppodtion.  In  the  next  vexse,  as 
a  specific  instance,  He  has  set  before  the  church  at 
Philaddphia  an  open  door  (opportunity  and  prep- 
ress) which  none  can  shut.   Ci  as  to  this  Eph  1  2Q. 
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(4)  It  Beems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Jesus, 
in  Mt  16  19,  had  direct  reference  to  Isa  23  22. 
yet  the  passage  is  not  Mesmamc  except  in  a  general 
sense  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  power  of  Jeh 
over  the  nations  in  the  OT  ib  wielded  by  the  Christ 
in  the  NT  (see  Jehovah;  Lord).  Eliakim  ia  to 
have  absolute  power,  holdmg  the  key  oi  the  house 
of  David.  The  use  of  the  wwds  "open"  and  "shut," 
88  Well  as  the  general  concepUon,  connectB  the 
passage  rather  with  Rev  8  7. 

(5)  Rev  9  1;  SO  1  are  to  be  taken  tf^ther. 
"The  key  of  the  pit  <rf  the  ab;^"  in  the  hands  of 
the  angel  or  angels  signifies,  in  these  specific  cir- 
cumstances, the  same  power  as  that  indicated  in 
1  18. 

(6)  In  Lk  11  52  Jesus  pronounces  a  woe  upon 
the  "lawyers"  who  had  "taken  away  the  key  of 
knowledge"  from  the  people,  ndther  entering  in  nor 
aUcnring  those  about  to  go  in,  toentor.  The  knowl- 
edge (rf  God  and  Divine  thin^  was  hi  the  control, 
in  great  measiu«,  of  theee  scribes.  This  connects 
the  figure  directl^  with  the  idea  of  Mt  16  19,  and 
the  connection  is  emphasized  by  comparing  Mt 
93  2  f;  and  is  made  definite  by  the  word  of  Jesus 
in  Mt  13  52  with  which  is  to  be  compared  Lk  12 
42,  where  it  would  not  be  allowable  to  suppose  that 
Jesus  meant  to  liimt  the  idea  ct  '*the  faithful  and 
wise  steward"  to  Peter.  This  passage  with  the 
references  aseaiB  to  be  highly  important  for  our 
subject. 

Light  is  to  be  drawn  from  several  passages  that 
do  not  use  the  exact  terms  of  Mt  16  19,  but  that 

deaJ  with  the  same  general  ideas. 
2.  Related      (1)  Mt  18  18  places  the  respon- 
PuugM    nbilitv  fat  tmiding  and  loosing  on  all 

disciples  (U  1),  and  the  reason  is  ex- 
plained in  the  asmured  presence  of  the  Christ  EUm- 
self  in  any  company  of  two  or  three  who  have  come 
together  in  prayer  touching  any  matter  in  His  name, 
i.e.  as  His  representatives.  The  immediate  refer- 
ence is  to  matters  of  discipline  in  the  effort  to  rescue 
any  "brother"  from  sin.  The  passage  is  to  be 
taken  of  «n  generally,  for  the  reading  "against 
thee"  (ver  16)  is  to  be  rejected,  in  spite  of  both 
levised  VSS.  The  z^erence  oS  Innding  and  looung 
here  to  the  man  ia  concIu»Te  against  Unuting  t^e 
idea  in  16  19  to  teaching  (cf  also  Lk  17  1  ff).  It 
ia  also  to  be  noted  that  the  responalHlity  is  placed 
upon  the  individual  Christian  to  oof^ierate  with 
others  when  necessaiy. 

(2)  Mt  a  8  shows  that  the  multitude  recognized 
that  God  had  ^ven  power  on  earth  to  pronounce 
fo^venees  of  sins,  and  apparaitly  th^  do  not 
Unut  this  power  to  the  Divme  Feraon,  for  they  do 
not  yet  know  Him  as  such. 

(3)  Jas  6  14  £F  recognizes  the  value  of  elders,  and 
im>bably  of  others  also,  in  securing  the  fcoffvmeee 
of  them  that  have  sinned. 

(4)  What  one  must  r^ard  as  the  proper  starting- 
point  for  studying  this  subject  is  Jn  20  21  S.  Ap- 
pearing to  ten  of  the  apostles  and  to  others  on  the 
first  niRht  after  the  resurrection,  Jesus  ae^:  "Aa 
the  Fawer  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  Aiid  yrbax 
he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  cm  them,  and  saith 
unto  them.  Whose  Boever  sins  ye  for^ve,  they  are 
forgiven  unto  them;  whose  soever  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained."  By  comparing  this  with  the  ooire- 
sponding  account  in  Lk  24  we  see  that  Jesus  is 
directing  that  they  shall  carry  on  His  work  (see  also 
Jn  li  12-14;  16  15.16),  that  He  teaches  them  at 
length  of  the  nature  of  lus  work  as  seen  in  the  OT, 
and  that  the  method  of  th^  work  is  to  bepreach- 
Ing  repentance  and  remission  of  ans  in  His  name 
among  all  nations.  Significant  for  our  purpose  are 
the  presence  of  others  than  the  apostles,^  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  His  own  self-projection  in  His 
messengers,  and  the  solemn  statement  that  the  sins 


of  men  will  be  retained  or  forgiven  as  it  is  done 
through  these  followers. 

(1)  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  there  is  no  distinct 
lefercsioe  to  this  authority  of  the  keys  in  the  records 

of  the  work  of  the  apostles  and  others 
8.  Szunides  in  the  NT.  Their  ooosdousness  seons 
of  Bxeross  most  of  all  to  have  beoi  dominated 
of  This  by  the  fact  that  they  w^  witnesses  of 
Power        Jesus,  and  this  corrcspondfl  exactly 

with  the  point  of  empnaus  in  all  the 
various  fwms  and  occasiona  of  the  giving  of  the  com- 
mission (see  Acts  2  32  :  8  15;  4  33;  ft  32;  10  39.41: 

13  31;  1  Petfi  1;  cf  Carver,  Missions  in  the  Platu^ 
the  Ages).   It  is  said  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts 

14  27)  that  after  their  first  missionary  journey  they 
rehearaed  to  the  church  at  Antioch  all  things  that 
God  had  done  with  them,  and  that  he  had  opened 
a  door  of  f  uth  unto  the  Gentiles."  At  Pentecost  and 
at  other  times  Pet^  was  the  chief  speaker,  and  so 
opened  the  door  oi  the  kingdom.  Referring  to  his 
preaching  to  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  Peter  reminds 
the  saints  in  the  conference  at  Jems  (Acts_  16)  that 
God  made  choice  among  them,  that  by  his  mouth 
the  Gentiles  shoiild  hear  the  word  ct  God  and  be- 
lieve, but  this  was  sud  by  way  oi  conciliating  the 
Jewish  part^  and  not  as  churning  any  priority  in 
auUtority.  It  was  ^lip,  the  deacon-evangelis^ 
vrbo  first  pleached  to  the  Samaritans  (Acts  8),  ana 
some  "moi  ci  Cyprus  and  Cyraie,  who,  when  they 
were  come  to  Antioch,  spake  unto  the  Greeks  also, 
preachii^  the  Lord  Jesus"  (Acts  11  20),  the  first 
example  of  "i.pening  a  door  of  fmth"  to  f  uU  heathen. 
Peter  appears  u. .  the  Jerus  conference  with  no 
authority  above  that  of  othier  apostles  and  eldos. 
By  r^erence  to  Qal  2  we  see  that  Paul  was  here 
only  as  a  matter  aS  iwudence  and  fraternity,  not 
recognizing  any  authority  to  le^sla.te  for  his 
churches  or  lus  ministry.  The  deci^on  there 
reached  is  promulgated  as  that  i>f  the  brethren  as  a 
body,  loosing  all  the  law  of  Mose»save  four  matters 
that  were  "necec»ary"  on  account  of  fundamental 
morals  and  of  the  universal  presence  of  Jews  in 
every  city  (Acts  U  20  f.28f).  In  '^he  sense  of 
teaclung  Christian  omiduct  all  Paul's-  lettos  are 
examples  of  Imiding  and  knong. 

(2)  As  to  binding  and  loo«ng  idns  Pet<T  speaks 
in  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Bapphira  (.^cts  6), 
Simon  Magus  (ch  8),  and  in  deciding  upon  bap- 
tion  of  Cornelius  and  his  household  (10  48).  Paul 
speaks  with  equal  boldness  in  the  judgment  of 
Elymas  (18  10),  where  we  are  told  that  he 
under  the 'Spirit;  passes  upon  the  futh  of  a 

men  at  Ephesus,  and  requires  their  new  baplBOi 
after  instruction  (19  &-7);  commands  the  <^iirch 
at  Corinth  to  turn  over  to  Satan  the  incest'M>us 
man  (1  Cor  6  5;  of  1  Hm  1  20),  and  later  urges 
the  man's  restoraUontoloving  fellowship,  declaring 
that  he  has  been  foi^ven  (2  Cor  2  6S)-  Obacure 
men  like  Philip  (Acts  8)  and  Ananias  of  Damascus 
in  the  case  of  Paul  himself  (Acts  9)  exercisecfl  the 
same  sort  of  judgment  as  to  the  fo^venessj 
reception  (tf  men  mto  the  fdknrahip. 

/V*.  Conekaion. — We  sum  up  what  seems  o  m 
the  teaching  of  Scripture.  We  conclude  tha  •  the 
power  IS  not  a  special  privilege  and 
1.  Nature  extraordinary  authority,  but  i  •  re- 
of  the  spondbility  Intrusted  by  Jesus  <  Sirist 
Power         as  the  method  of  extending  His  icork. 

There  ia  in  it  nothing  magical,  my*- 
t^ious^  or  arbitrary;  not  ecclesiastical  or  o:  ficiid, 
but  spiritual  and  primarily  personal.  The  k(  TS  of 
the  bngdcHD  of  heaven  are  first  of  all  the  gOE  «  of 
salvation  through  Jesua  Christ.  By  this  :  neans 
men  are  admitted  into  the  kingdom.  The  fuUy 
attested  method  oS  using  the  keys  is  that  €  ^ 
nessing  personally  to  an  experience  of  Jesus  (  Ihrist. 
He  was  conferring  power  tot  saving  and  n  >t  f(V 
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barrii^  from  salvation.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
always  that  Jesus  was  offering  Peter  not  power 
but  duty,  not  privil^e  but  responaibiUtv.  Neither 
of  these  terms,  "power"  and  "inivilege/'  that  have 
come  to  be  aasociated  with  the  gift  of  the  keys  occurs 
with  that  ^ft  in  the  words  of  the  Master.  The 
keys  are  primarily  for  admitting  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  not  for  barring  from  the  church. 

The  holder  of  the  k^^  is  any  man  with  that  ex- 
perience that  called  forth  from  Jesus  the  assurance 

that  Peter  should  have  the  keys. 
8.  Agent  Such  a  man  will  be  in  fellowship  and 
of  the  codperation  with  like  men,  in  a  church, 
Power         ana  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  will  be  present 

in  them,  so  that  their  decisions  and 
their  testimony  will  be  His  as  well  as  theirs.  There 
is  a  corporate,  or  church,  agency,  therefore,  and  the 
man  who  would  ignore  that  lacka  the  experience  or 
the  Soirit  needful  for  the  use  of  the  keys.  Yet  the 
t^uTxui  is  never  to  overshadow  or  exclude  the  indi- 
vidual  responsibility  and  authority. 

It  is  to  be  undmtood  that  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  confer  no  political  authority  or 

imwer,  save  that  of  holy  and  redemp- 
8.  Scope  tive  influence.  The  kingdom  of  Jesus 
oftiie  is  not  of  this  world.  Its  power  is 
Power        ^iritual  and  is  to  be  exsrdaed  always 

primarily  in  the  saving  of  men.  Men 
do  not  need  to  be  locked  out  of  the  Kingdom.  They 
are  out,  and  too  contented  to  remain  so.  It  does 
happen  that  evil  men  seek  to  take  possesmon  of  the 
kingdom  for  evil  ends,  and  then  it  is  that  the  au> 
thority  rests  in  spiritual  men  to  exclude.  Men  that 
are  to  be  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are 
now  in  sin,  and  where  the  duty  of  releasing  them  is 
not  discharged  by  ChriatianB,  the  annero  are  left 
bound  in  their  sins. 

There  is  also  involved  of  necessity  the  duty  of 
declaring  not  only  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the 
kingdom,  but  the  courses  of  conduct  appropriate 
to  the  kir^om.  It  ia  thus  that  bindii^  and  loosing 
in  teaching  devolve  upon  the  holders  of  the  keys. 
To  that  extent,  and  in  that  sense,  alone,  ia  there  the 
power  of  "legating"*  within  the  kingdom.  This 
18  only  interpreting  and  applying  the  prmciples  that 
are  given  us  in  the  Scnptures.  See  further  Ab< 
bolutign;  Imposition  op  Hands;  Petes;  Rock. 

WlLUAU  OWBN  CaBTBB 

KB2IAH,  kft^a'a  (TCT^R.  "cassia"; 
Koo^,  Katta,  A,  Kataia):  The  2d  dau^ter  of  Job 
(Job  ^  14),  bom  after  his  restoration  from  afflic- 
tion. The  word  "cassia"  became  a  feminine  name 
from  the  fragrance  of  the  flower. 

KEZXZ,  T^m  Cp9T>»  k'^)-   See  Emek-kbzu. 

KHAR,  k&n,  kan.   See  Inm. 

KSROTH-HATTAAVAH,  kib^th-ha-taVva, 
kib-rtth-  (ni^n  nhSp,  lFibhrSAbarta'&w6h,  "the 
graves  of  greed"):  A  desert  camp  of  the  Israelites, 
one  di^s  journey  from  the  wfldemess  of  Sinai. 
There  the  people  lusted  for  flesh  to  eat,  and,  a  great 
number  oi  quails  being  sent,  a  plague  resulted; 
hence  the  name  (Su  11  34;  33  16;  Dt  9  22). 

KIBZAQf,  kib-z&'im,  kib'zft-im.    See  Jokmbau. 

KICK  (Xaicrttw,  laklUd):  In  the  famous  vision 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  the  unseen  voice  said  to 
Saul:  "Why  persecutest  thou  me?  It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  goad"  (Acts  9  4  f:  26  14). 
The  wcntls  are  omitted  from  the  best  MSS  in  0  4. 
This  was  a  familiar  proverb  in  both  Gr  and  Lat  lit., 
and  refers  to  the  severer  goading  received  by  an  ox 
vriiich  kicks  back  at  the  goad  used  to  guide  or  urge 


him  on.  Hie  words  seem  to  mean  that  Paul's 
paroxysm  of  persecution  was  a  painful  as  well  as 
profitless  resistance  to  the  [nicks  of  consoienoe  by 
which  CkKl  was  leading  him  into  the  li^t. 

KID:  (1)  "T^,  fTdhf  (Ex  2S  19,  etc);  (2)  fern. 
g'dhlyah  (Isa  11  6,  etc) ;  (3)  n"«ty  "^"^ ,  g*dkl  'izzlm, 
EV  "kid,"  lit.  "kid  of  the  goats,"  AVm  (Jga 
6  19,  etc);  (4)  T?,  'ez,  Ut.  "goat"  (Dt  U  21;  1  K 
SO  27);  (5)  □■>7y  l"^?!? ,  jr'fr  'uzEm,  AV  'Tdd  of  the 
goats,"  RV  "he-goat"  (Gen  37  31;  Lev  9  3,  etc); 
(6)  ^a+ei,  MpA«  (U  U  29).   See  Ooat. 

KIDNAFFINO,  kid'n^ing  (MANSTEALIKG): 

The  term  itself  occurs  only  in  the  NT  (MpmnStrriit, 
andrapodiaHs  =  "manstealer")  in  1  Tim  1  10.  The 
crime  was  directly  forbidden  in  the  Heb  law  (Ex 
21  16;  Dt  S4  7},  and  was  made  punishable  with 
death. 

KIDNETS,  kid'nix  (always  in  the  pi.:  tlT^b^, 
k'Ulydlh;  w4vv(i  nejAjvA;  Lat  Tenes,  whence  the 
Eng.  "reins''):  "Rems"  and  "kidn^'  are  syno- 
nyms, but  AV  undertook  a  distinction  by  nsii^ 
the  former  word  in  the  figurative,  the  latter  in  the 
literal  passages.  ERV  has  followed  AV  exactly, 
but  ARV  has  retained  "reins"  only  in  Job  16  13; 
Lam  8  13;  Rev  3  23,  elsewhere  substituting 
"heart,"  except  in  Fs  189  13,  where  "inward  parts" 
is  used.  AV  and  ERV  also  have  "leins"  for  D'?9^Q, 
^LdlSc&yimy  in  Isa  11  5  (ARV  'loins").  The 
physiological  function  of  the  kidneys  is  not  referred 
to  in  the  Bible,  but  has  been  introduced  (quite 
wrongly)  by  AVm  to  Lev  16  2;_22  4. 

(1)  The  itidneya  owe  their  importance  in  the 
Bible  partly  to  we  fact  that  they  are  imbetMed  in 
fat,  and  fat  of  such  ,piuity  that  "fat  ot  the  kid- 
neys" was  a  proverbial  term  for  surpasung  excel- 
lence (Dt  ^  14  m).  For  the  visceral  fat  was  the 
part  of  the  animal  best  adapted  for  sacrificial  bum- 
mg,  and  hence  came  to  be  deemed  peculiarly  sacred 
(^v  7  22-25;  1  S  2  16).  Accordingly,  the  kid- 
neys with  the  fat  surroimding  them  were  burned 
in  every  sacrifice  in  which  the  entire  animal  was  not 
consumed,  whether  in  peace  (Lev  8  4.10.16;  d  19), 
sin  (Ex  29  13;  Lev  4  0;  6  16;  9  10),  or  trespass 
(Lev  7  4)  offerings;  cf  the  "ram  of  consecration" 
(Ex  29  22;  Lev  8  25).  So  in  Isa  84  6,  "fat  of 
the  kidneys  of  rams"  is  chosen  as  a  typical  sacrifi- 
cial term  to  parallel  "blood  of  lamba  and  goats." 
(2)  The  position  of  the  kidneys  in  the  body  makes 
them  particularly  inaccessible,  and  in  cutting  up 
an  animal  they  are  the  last  organs  to  be  reached. 
Consequently,  they  were  a  natural  symbc^  for  the 
most  hidden  part  of  a  man  (Pa  189  13),  and  in  Job 
16  13  to  "cleave  the  reins  asund^"  is  to  effect  the 
total  destruction  of  the  individual  (cf  19  27;  Lam 
3  13).  This  hidden  location,  coupled  with  the 
sacred  sacrificial  use,  caused  the  kidneys  to  be 
thought  of  as  the  seat  of  the  innermost  moral  (and 
emotional)  impulses.  So  the  reins  instruct  (Fs 
16  7)  or  are  ''pricked"  (Ps  78  21),  and  God  can 
be  Mid  to  be  far  from  the  reins  of  sinners  (Jer 
IS  2).  In  all  of  these  passages  "consdence"  gives 
the  exact  meaning.  So  the  reins  rejoice  (Prov  23 
16),  cause  torment  (2  Esd  6  34),  or  tremble  in 
wrath  (1  Mace  2  24).  And  to  'Tmow"  or  "try 
the  reins"  (usually  joined  with  "the  heart")  is  an 
essential  power  m  God's,  denoting  His  complete 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  every  human  being 
(Ps  7  9;  26  2:  Jer  11  20;  17  10;  20  12;  Wisd 
1  6;  Rev  2  23).  See  Fat;  PsTCHOLoaT;  Sao- 
BincB.  Cf  RS^,  379-80,  and  for  Gr  sacrificidpaml- 
lels  Journal  of  Phiidogy,  XIX  (ISgO)^  46.  The  an- 
atomical relations  are  well  exhibited  m  the  plate  in 
SBOT,  "Leviticus."       Bdbton  Scott  Eastom 
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KIBRON,  kid'ron  Kedr^;  AV  Cedron) : 

A  place  which,  in  obedience  to  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
Cendebaeus  fortified  (1  Mace  16  30  3),  to  which, 
when  defeated,  he  fled,  hotly  pursued  by  John  ana 
Judaa,  sons  of  Simon  the  Maccabee,  who  burned 
the  city  (1ft  4ff).  It  is  named  along  with  Janmia 
(Ytima)  and  Asotus  (EadUd).  It  is  possibly  iden- 
tical with  (paprak,  a  village  about  3  miles  S.W.  of 
*d^(Ekron). 

EIDRON,  THB  BROOK  (t'W  ^D^,  noM 
JpidhrOn;  in  Jn  18  1  [AV  Cedron],  i  xtt^fMvt 
tAv  K&pmv,  ho  cheimdrrhous  tdn  K6ardn,  accordine 
to  RVm,  the  last  two  words  are  to  be  considered 
as  meaning  "of  the  cedars."  The  Heb  word  has 
been  very  generally  accepted  as  from  IHp ,  IfOdhar, 
"to  become  black,"  but  it  is  an  attractive  sugges- 
ticm  [Cheyne]  that  it  may  be  a  phonetic  variar- 
tion  of  llTTS ,  gidder&n,  "a  spot  for  inclosures  for 
cattle,"  of  wfaach  latter  there  must  have  been  many 
around  the  now  buried  caves  which  lay  at  the  base  of 
the  cliffs  around  the  spring  Gihon) : 

The  Na^  Kidhron  is  the  valley  known  today 
as  the  WAay  SiUi  Miriam,  which  Ues  between  the 
eastern  walls  of  Jems  and  the  Mount 
1.  WAdy      of  Olives.    It  commences  in  the  pla^ 
^tti  teau  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  and  after 

makinga  wide  sweep  S.E.,  under  the 
name  Wddy  d  J6z  ("Valley  of  the 
Walnuts"),  paaaes  8.  until  levd  with  the  south- 
eastern oomer  of  the  temple-area  where  its  bed  is 


Kldnm.  Looking  8.E.  from  the  Wall  of  Jmualem. 


spanned  by  an  old  bric^;  here  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  40ft.  beneath  thepresent  surface  level,  is  400 
ft.  below  the  temple-platform.  From  this  point 
it  narrows  and  deepens  gradually,  bending  sl^tly 
W.  of  S.,  Euid,  after  receivine  the  Tyi^pceon  valley, 
joins  a  little  farther  S. W.  with  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
to  form  the  WOdy  en  Ndr,  which  winds  on  through 
the  "wilderness  of  Judaea  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Where 
the  three  valleys  run  together  is  a  large  open  space 
filled  with  gardens  (the  King's  Gardens,  q.v.), 
which  are  kept  irrigated  all  the  year  round  by  means 
of  the  ovemow  waters  from  tiie  *Ain  SUwdn  (see 
Silo  ah).  It  is  where  the  Hinnom  Ttdley  runs  into 
the  Kidron  that  some  would  locate  Topheth  (q.v.). 
Except  at  the  irrigated  gardens,  the  ravine  is  a  dry 
valley  containing  water  only  during  and  immedi- 
ately after  heavy  rain,  but  in  ancient  times  the  rocky 
bottom — now  buried  beneath  many  feet  of  rich 
Boil — must  have  contained  a  little  stream  from 
Gihon  for  at  least  sjme  hundreds  of  yards,  lliis 
was  the  "brook  that  flowed  throudi  the  midst  of 
the  land"  (2  Oh  S2  4).  The  lengUi  of  the  valley 
frora  its  head  to  Btr  EyyAb  is  2 1  miles. 

Since  the  4th  cent.  AD,  this  ralley  has  been 
known  as  the  Vallbt  of  Jehoshaphat  Cq-v.),  and 
from  quite  early  times  it  was  a  favorite  situation 
for  interments  (2  K  28  4.6.12;  2  Ch  M  4.5);  it 
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is  by  Moslem  and  Jewish  traditbn  the  scene  of  the 
last  judgmeDt,  and  was  known  to  the  Moslems  in 

the  Middle  Ages  as  Wddy  Jekanntm; 
S.  Tradi-  see  Gehenna.  It  is  probable  that  the 
tlons  "graves  of  the  common  people,"  where 

King  Jehoiaklm  cast  the  body  of  the 

Erophet  Uriah,  were  here  (Jer  1ft  23),  and  it  has 
een  suggested,  with  less  probability,  tnat  here  too 
may  have  been  the  seme  of  Ezekiers  vision  of  the 
"valley  of  dry  bones"  (Esk  87;  cf  Jer  31  40). 

The  Fields  of  Kidron  (2  K  23  4),  though  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  open^  lower  part  of  this 
valley,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tyro- 
8.  The  pcBon  valley,  may  more  probably  have 
Fields  of  heea  in  the  upper  part  miere  the  wide 
Kidron  ncpanded  valW  recdvee  the  name 
WiUiy  el  J6x;  this  part  is  actually  on 
the  road  to  Bethel. 

The  most  dramatic  ecene  associated  with  the 
Kidron  is  that  recorded  in  connection  with  its 
earliest  Scriptural  mention  (2  S  16 
4.  Histori-  23),  when  David,  flying  before  his 
cal  Asso-  rebellious  son  Absalom,  here  stood  on 
datkma  the  Jems  side  of  the  valley  while  all 
his  adherents  passed  over.  "And  all 
the  country  wept  with  a  loud  voice,  and  all  the 
people  passed  over:  the  king  also  himself  passed 
over  the  brook  Kidron  •  •  toward  the  way  of 
the  wilderness."  The  passing  over  this  brook  ap- 
pears to  have  been  viewed  as  the  solemn  abandon- 
ment of  the  Jerus  territory  (cf  1  K  2  37).  In  1  K 
16  13;  2  Ch  16  16,  we  read  that  Asa  burnt  at 
the  brook  Kidron  an  abominable  imaoe  for  an 
Atdierah"  which  Maacah,  his  mother,  had  set  up. 
In  Uie  reforms  of  Hezekiah,  "all  the  uncleanness 
that  tJiey  found  in  the  temple  of  Jeh"  was  carried 
by  the  Levites  to  the  brook  Kidron  (2  Ch  29  16); 
"All  the  altars  for  incense  took  they  away,  and  cast 
them  into  the  brook  Kidron"  (80  14).  This  local- 
ity was  again  used  in  the  reforms  of  Josiah  when  the 
kmg  "brought  out  the  Asherah  from  the  house  of 
Jehf  without  Jems,  unto  the  brook  Kidron,  and 
burned  it  at  the  brook  Kidron,  and  beat  it  to  dust, 
and  cast  the  dust  thereof  upon  the  graves  of  the  com- 
mon people"  (2  K  28  6).  The  same  treatment  was 
given  to  the  vessels  made  for  Baal,  the  Asherah  and 
the  host  of  heaven'  (ver  4),  and  the  two  idolatrous 
dtars  of  Manasseh  (ver  12).  Jos  (ArU,  IX,  vii, 
3)  states  that  Athaliah  was  slain  in  the  valley  of 
Kidron,  but  this  does  not  quite  tally  with  the  ac- 
count (2  K  11  16).  It  was  a  valley  associated 
with  graves  and  the  ashes  of  lAtominationB,  but  it 
was  prophesied  that  it  should  be  "holy  unto  Jeh" 
(Jer  81  40).  Twice  it  is  mentioned  simply  as  "the 
valley,"  nafyd  (2  Ch  83  14;  Neh  2  15).  Very 
difTerent  from  these  earlier  scenes  is  the  last 
Scriptural  reference  (Jn  18  1),  when  Jesus  "went 
forth  with  his  disciples  over  the  brook  Kidron"  for 
His  last  luiurs  of  spiritual  struggle  and  pnqrer 
before  the  turmoil  of  the  end. 

E.  W.  G.  Mastbrman 
KILAH,  kHan  (KiXdv,   Kiidn;    AV  Ceilan): 
Mentioned  with  Azetas  in  1  Ead  6  15;  their  sons 
returned  among  the  exiles  with  Zenibbabel.  The 
names  do  not  i^ipear  in  the  lists  of  Exr  and  Ndi. 

yiMAlT,  kTma  (Pleiades).   See  Astronoiit. 

"Km,  See  KiHDitED. 

KIN,  NEXT  OF.   See  Kinsman. 

KII7AH,  kl'na  (H;*^,  j;lndA):  An  unidentified 
town  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Judah,  toward 
Edom  (Josh  16  22).  The  word  ^Indh  means 
"elegy,"  "dirge,"  "lament  for  the  dead."  The 
name,  however,  may  have -been  derived  from  the 
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Kenites,  "^9^,  who  had  settlements  in  the  S.  (1  S 
37  10,  etc). 

EINDBBSS,  ktnd'nes  C^ri ,  ^edh;  xP*1""r6nt«, 
direMtii):  "Kindneas"  in  the  OT  is  (with  one  ex- 
ception) the  tr  of  ^e^edh,  "kindness,"  "favor," 
"mercy,"  etc,  used  chiefly  of  man  but  also  of  God 
(Gen  SO  13:  40  14:  IS  IB  6:  30  14.15;  2  S 
9  3:  Neh  9  17:  Pa  141  5:  iBa  M  8.10,  etc): 
(56ft,  "good,"  is  once  so  tr^  (2  S  3  6).  In  the  NT 
ehriatotis,  "usefulness/*  "beneficenceL  ia  rendered 
"Icindnees"  4  t  in  AV  (2  Cor  6  6:  Eph  3  7;  Col 
S  12;  Tit  8  4,  and  in  Gal  6  22  RV) :  see  Gentlb- 
nas:  Goodness.  Pkilanthrdpla,  'love  of  man- 
kind.^' is  tr<>  "Idndness"  (Acts  28  2),  and  pftilo- 
ddpftia,  "love  of  the  brotherhood"  (2  Pet  1  7,ERV 
"love  of  the  brethnn,"  ARVm  ''Or;  lore  of  the 
brethren"). 

For"lcdndne«!"  rPB  31  21)  T*Tliia"lDTJnKWn'3Fii  • 

ud  ARV  In  oth(^f^  E}Lim«  wticre  the  TvfereiLt'-'  i^t  >  "vd : 
toie  "BtuM*,""  "sHi'wt'il  klruln("Ns"  [.kwli  2  I.;  '  il 
"de*tl  kladly" ;  tnr  "Thf  d*«lre  f>S  mun  Ls  h\<  hi^vlw^i-  ' 
fProv  10  22>  AHV  has  "ThHl  whic-ti  niukiL-tli  a  mtin  lii  bo 
'io-sfri:^!  Is  his  klmln<5iM."  KRV  "Tlii?  dtMin-  of  man  ia  [ti\9 
m*'BJ'(ir<'  fif]  Ills  klndnoss,"  likp  AltV  hi  ru;  fur  "Tnorcl- 
[iiJ  kiii'lnc**"  (!';«  117  2)  AI(V  liiw  ■SnvlnKklnflnoss,'* 
ERV  '■intrej'":  both  bare  "  Jtivliit^lriiidn^'is  '  (Ta  lift 
76);  for  ••(•t  great  Idndneas"  tNiii  9  ]?:  Ji>rl  3  iw 
JoQ  4  3)  ARV  haa  "ftbundltnt  In  loviniikiiirini-ss,'* 
BB-Y  "pl<^'iit<^ii?'  In  mercy";  KV  has  ■'kitnliui^a'  tiT 
r'  (U*'n  39  23);  tac  "■pity"  IJah  6  Hi;  for 
^  (ProT  BO  6):  "tvroc  wni  khifiiM-:s  \RV. 
AftHlflP^aW  8 17>.    BmLo  I  ^ 

[■BOT. 

  W.  L.  Walker 

Knn>It£D,kin'dred:  Several  words  are  rendered 
'Tcindred"  in  AV.  TOft,  'Ofy,  "brother,"  was  used 
loosely  among  Hebrews  for  a  member  of  the  same 
tribe  or  family,  a  relative;  and  iaonce  tr**  "kindred" 
(1  Ch  12  29  AV).  Once  also  eomewhafe  loosely 
as  the  tr  of  PTTI^ ,  mddha*aih,  lit.  "acquaintance" 
(Ruth  8  2;  cf  same  root  in  S  1,  rendered  "kins- 
man") ;  onoe,  for  the^  figuratiTa  expression,  "men 
of  thy  redemption"  g''iilWi,  referring  to  the 

law  of  the  redemption  of  land  by  kinsmen.  Lev  36 
25).  The  two  most  common  wordsfor  kindred  are: 
a)Tf^'^Vi,mdUdheth,  "related  by  birth"  (Gen  12  1; 
24  4.7  ;  81  3.13;  82  9;  48  7;  Nu  10  30;  Est  2 
10.20;  8  6);  (Z)^^^^,  rnvthpOhah,  "famfly" 
(Gen  24  38.40.41;  Josh  6  23;  Ruth  S  3;  1  Cb 
16  2S;  Job  82  2;  Pb  28  27  ;  96  7). 

In  the  NT  (several  times),  yfni,  ffinoSj  "kindred 
by  birth,"  so,  of  same  family,  tribe  or  race  (Acts  4 
6;  7  13.19  RV  "race");  so  also  ffvyy^'ma,  tug- 
gkeia  (Lk  1  61;    Acts  7  3.14).   In  AV 
^hM,  "tribe,"  rendered  "kindred"  (Rev  1  7;  6  9; 

7  9;  11  9;  18  7;  14  6),  but  better  "tribe"  aa  in 
RV.   nrpU,  patriA,  rendered  "kindred"  in  Acts 

8  25,  is  better  "famOieB,"  aa  in  RV. 

Edwaru  Baqbt  Pollabd 

KINE,  kin:  (1)  m^^,  'dlaphlm,  pi.  of 
'deph,  "ox,"  or  "cow,"  ARV  "cattle,"  AV  and 
ERV  "kine"  (Dt  7  13;  28  4.18.51);  (2)  TD?, 
b6har,  "ox"  or  "cow,"  ARV  "herd,"  AV  and  ERV 
"kine"  (Dt  82  14;  2  S  17  29);  (3)  tTll?,  pdrOth, 
pi.  of  m9,  pOrOh,  "young  cow"  or  "heifer,"  RV 
"kine"  in  Gen  41  2-27;  1  8  6  7-14;  Am  4  1; 
in  Gen  82  15,  ARV  has  "cows."  See  Cattle; 
Cow. 

KING,  KINODOH.  king'dum: 

I.  King 

1.  Etymolosr  and  Deflnltton 

2.  Earliest  Kliigs 

3.  Biblical  Sig^Bcatloa  of  the  TlUe 

n.  KlNODOH 

1.  Israel's  Theocracy 

3.  Period  of  Judges 

ft.  BstabUahtnent  of  the  Monarchy 


4.  Appototment  of  King 
6.  Authority  of  ttaa  King 

6.  Duties  of  the  King 

7.  The  Symbols  of  Royal  Dlsnlty 

8.  Maintenance  and  Establish  rnent 

(1)  Income 

(2)  The  Royal  Court 

e.  Short  Obaraeter  Sketch  of  Israel'a  Kingdom 

LlTaSATOHS 

/.  /Gng. — ^The  Heb  word   for   king   is  ^^9, 
meUkh;  ita  denominative        ,  mdlakk,  "to  reign," 
"to  be  king."   Theword  is  apparently 

4  — .  derived  from  the  V  nUkh  which  de- 

li IStf' 

moloey  and  notes:  (1)  in  the  Arab.  (JLU,  vb.,  and 
Deflmtion     6 , 

dUU,  n.),  "topo8seeB,""toTeign," in- 
asmuch as  the  possessor  is  also  lord  and  ruler; 
(2)  in  the  Aram,  (if^lj),  and  Assyr  "counsel," 
and  in  the  Svrian  "to  consult";  cf  Lat  cormd. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  root  idea  of  "king" 
is  "counsellor"  and  not  "ruler,"  then  the  rise  of  the 
kingly  office  and  power  would  be  duetointeUeotual- 
superiority  rather  than  to  phymcal  prowess.  And 
since  the  first  form  of  monarchv  known  was  that- 
of  a  "city-state,"  the  office  of  king  may  have 
evolved  from  that  of  the  chief  "elder,  or  mtellec- 
tual  head  of  the  clan. 

The  first  king  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Bible  was 
Nimrod'  (Gen  10  S-10),  who  was  supposedly  the 
founder  oi  the  Bab  empire.  His- 
2.  BariieiC  torical  research  r^arding  the  kings 
Kings  of  Babylonia  And  £^^t  corroborates 
this  Bib.  statement  in  80  far  aa  the 
ancestry  of  these  kings  is  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
times  of  antiquity.  According  to  Isa  19  11,  it 
was  the  pride  of  the  Egyp  princes  that  th^  could 
trace  their  lineage  to  most  ancient  kings.  The  Ca- 
naanites  and  Ptulis  had  kings  as  early  as  the  times 
of  Abraham  (Gen  14  2;  80  2).  Thus  also  the 
Edomites,  who  were  related  to  Israel  (Gen  86  31), 
the  Moabites,  and  the  Midianites  had  kings  (Nu 
22  4;  31  8)  earlier  than  the  Israelites. 

In  Gen  14  18  we  read  of  Melchizedek,  who  was 
a  priest,  and  king  of  Salem.  At  first  the  extent  of 
the  dominion  of  Idngs  was  often  very  limited,  as 
appears  from  70  of  them  being  conquered  by  Adoni- 
besek  (Jgs  1  7),  31  by  Joshua  (Josh  18  7  ff),  and 
32  being  subject  to  Ben-hadad  (1  K  90  1). 

The  earliest  Bib.  usage  of  tus  title  "king,"  in 
consonance  with  the  general  oriental  practice,  de- 
notes an  absolute  monarch  who  exer- 
8.  BibUctl  cises  unchecked  control  over  his  aub- 
Si^iiflca-  jects.  In  this  sense  the  title  is  applied 
tion  of  the  to  Jeh,  and  to  human  rulers.  No  con- 
Title  atitutional  obligationa  were  laid  upon 
the  ruler  nor  were  a^  restrictions  put 
upon  his  arbitrary  authority.  His  ^ood  or  bul 
conduct  depended  upon  his  own  free  will. 

The  title  "king*' was  applied  also  to  dependent 
kings.  In  the  NT  it  ia  used  even  for  the  head  of  a 
province  (Rev  17  12).  To  distinguish  him  from 
the  smaller  and  dependent  kings,  the  king  of  Assyria 
bore  the  title  "kingof  kings. 

/f.  iUngtUtm. — The  notable  fact  that  brael 
attuned  to  the  d^ree  of  a  kingdom  rather  late, 
as  compared  with  the  other  Sem  nations,  does  not 
imply  that  Inrael,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  had  not  arrived  at  the  stage  of  consti- 
tutional government,  or  that  the  idea  of  a  king- 
dom had  no  room  in  the  original  plan  of  the  founder 
of  the  Heb  nation.  For  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion we  must  take  cognizance  of  the  unique  place 
tliat  Israel  held  among  the  Sem  peoples. 

It  is  universally  recognised  tuat  Israd  waa^  a 
singular  community.  From  the  beginning  of  its 
existence  as  a  nation  it  bore  the  character  of  a  re- 
litpous  and  moral  community,  a  theocratic  common- 
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wedth,  having  Jeh  Smself  aa  the  Head  and  Ruler. 
The  theocracy  is  not  to  be  mietaken  for  a  hierarchy, 

nor  can  it  strictly  be  identified  with 
1.  Israel*!  any  existent  form  of  political  oi^anizar- 
Theocmcy    tion.   It  was  rather  something  over 

and  above,  and  therefore  independ- 
ent of  the  political  oitsetnization.  It  did  not  super- 
sede the  tribal  organization  of  Israel,  but  it 
suppUed  tjie  centralizing  power,  constituting  Israel 
a  natifm.  In  lieu  of  a  strong  political  center, 
the  unifying  bond  of  a  common  alleoance  to  Jeh, 

1.  e.  the  common  ffuth  in  Him,  the  God  of  Israel, 
kept  the  tribes  together.  The  consciousness  tiiat 
Jeh  was  Israel's  king  was  deeply  rooted,  was  a 
national  -feeling,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  true  pa- 
triotism (Ex  IB  18;  19  6;  Jgs  5).  Jeh's  king- 
ship is  evinced  by  the  laws  He  gave  to  Israel,  by 
the  fact  that  justice  was  administered  in  His  name 
(EbE  S2  2&)f  and  by  His  leading  and  aiding  Israel 
in  its  wars  (Ex  li  14;  16  3;  Nu  21  14;  1  S  18 
17;  SS  28).  This  decentralized  evBtem  which 
characterized  the  early  government  of  Israel  politi- 
cally, in  spite  of  some  great  disadvantages,  proved 
advantageous  for  Israel  on  the  whole  and  served  a 
^reat  providential  purpose.  It  safeguarded  the 
individual  liberties  ana  rights  of  the  Israelites. 
When  latOT  the  monarchy  was  established,  they 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  local  ireedom  and  aeU-control 
tlut  was  unuwwn  in  the  rest  of  the  8em  world; 
there  was  home  rule  for  every  community,  which 
admitted  the  untrammeled  cultivation  of  their 
inherited  religious  and  social  institutions. 

From  the  political  point  of  view  Israel,  through 
the  absence  of  a  strong  central  government,  was 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  making  almost  impossible 
its  development  into  a  world-empire.  But  this 
barrier  to  a  poliev  erf  aelf-agfprancUzonait  was  a 
decided  blessm^  from  the  Viewtwint  of  Israd's 
providential  mission  to  the  world.  It  made  pos- 
sible the  transmission  of  the  pure  religion  in- 
trusted to  it,  to  later  ^nerations  of  men  without 
destructive  contamination  from  the  ungodly  forces 
with  which  Israel  would  inevitably  have  come  into 
closer  contact,  had  it  not  been  for  its  self-contained 
character,  resulting  from  the  fashion  of  a  state  it 
was  providentially  molded  into.  Only  as  the 
small  and  im^nincant  nation  that  it  was,  could 
Israel  perform  its  mission  as  "the  depository  and 
perpetuating  agency  of  truths  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  humanity."  Thus  its  religion  was  the  central 
authority  of  this  nation,  supplying  the  lack  of  a 
centralized  government.  H^in  lay  Israel's  imique- 
ness  and  greatness,  and  also  the  secret  of  its 
strength  as  a  nation,  as  long  as  the  loyidty  and 
devotion  to  Jeh  lasted.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  who,  though  they  exercised  a 
royal  authority,  acted  merely  as  representatives 
of  J^  the  inmienceof  religion  of  which  these  lead- 
ers were  a  personal  embodiment  was  still  so  strong 
as  to  keep  the  tribes  united  for  conmion  action. 
But  when,  after  the  removal  of  these  strong  leaders, 
Israel  no  longer  had  a  standing  representative  of 
Jeh,  those  changes  took  place  which  eventually 
necearatated  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy. 

In  the  absence  of  a  special  representative  of  Jeh, 
Hia  win  as  Israel's  King  was  divined  by  the  use  of 
the  holy  lot  in  the  hand  of  the  hi^est 

2.  Period  priest.  But  the  lot  would  not  supply 
of  Judges    the  place  of  a  strong  personal  leader. 

Besides,  many  of  the  Israelites  came 
under  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  Can.  wor- 
ship and  b^aa  to  adopt  heathenish  customs.  The 
sense  of  reli^us  unity  weakened,  the  tribes  became 
disunited  and  ceased  to  act  in  common,  and  as  a 
restilt  they  were  conquwed  by  their  foes.  Jeh 
came  to  their  assistance  by  saiding  them  leaders, 
who  released  the  r^ons  where  t£ey  lived  from 


foreign  attacks.  But  these  leaders  were  not  the 
strong  religious  personalities  that  Moses  and  Joshua 
had  been;  besides,  they  had  no  official  authority, 
and  their  rule  was  only  temporary  and  local.  It 
was  now  that  the  need  of  a  cen^alized  political 
government  was  felt,  and  the  only  type  aS  per- 
manent organization  of  which  the  age  was  cog- 
nizant was  the  kingship.  The  crown  was  offered 
to  Gideon,  but  he  dechned  it,  saying:  "Jeh  shall 
rule  over  you"  (Jgs  8  22.23).  The  attempt  of  his 
son,  Abimelech,  to  establish  a  kingship  over  shechem 
and  the  adjacent  country,  after  tne  Canaanitio 
fashion,  was  abortive. 

The  general  political  condition  of  this  period  is 
briefly  and  pertinently  described  by  the  oft-recur- 
ring statement  in  Jgs:  "In  those  days  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel:  every  man  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes." 

Nfit  until  the  time  of  Samud  was  a  fimnal  kin»- 
dom  established  over  Israel.  An  attempt  to  ameli- 
orate conditions  by  a  union  of  civil 
S.  Estab-  and  rehgious  functions  in  the  hands 
lishment  of  Eli,  the  priest,  had  failed  through 
of  the  the  degeneracy  of  his  sons.  Similarly 
Monarchy  the  hopes  of  Israel  in  a  hereditary 
judgeship  had  been  disappointed 
through  the  oorrupUon  of  the  sons  of  Samud.  Hie 
Philia  ven  threatening  the  independence  and  hfipe 
<rf  Israel.  Its  very  existence  as  a  disUnet  race,  and 
consequently  the  future  of  Jefa's  religion,  impera- 
tively demanded  a  king.  Considering  that  it  was 
the  moral  decline  of  the  nation  that  had  created 
the  necessity  for  a  monarchy,  and  moreover  that 
the  people's  desire  for  a  king  originated  from  a  purely 
national  and  not  from  a  religious  motive,  the  un- 
willingness of  Samuel,  at  first,  to  comply  with  the 
demand  fen-  a  king  is  not  Burpridng.  Even  Jeh 
declared;  "They  have  not  rejected  tnee  but  they 
have  rejected  me,"  etc.  Instead  of  reeogniaiu 
that  they  themselves  were  responsible  for  the  faif 
ures  of  the  past,  they  blamed  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  had,  and  put  all  their  hopes  upon  a  king. 
That  it  was  not  the  monarchy  as  such  that  was 
objectionable  to  Jeh  and  His  prophet  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  to  the  patriarchs  the  promise  had 
been  mven:  "Kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins" 
(Gen  It  6;  86  111.  In  view  of  this  Moses  had 
made  provision  for  a  kingship  (Dt  17  14-20). 
According  to  the  Mosaic  charter  for  the  kingship, 
the  monarchy  when  established  must  be  brought 
into  consonance  with  the  fact  that  Jeh  was  Israel's 
king.  Of  this  fact  Israel  had  lost  sight  when  it 
requested  a  kingship  like  that  of  the  neighboring 
peoples.  Samuel's  gloomy  prognostications  were 
perfectly  justified  in  view  m  such  a  kingdiip  as 
they  desired,  which  would  inevitably  tend  to  selfish 
despotism  (1  S  8  11  f).  Therefore  God  directs 
Samuel  to  ^ve  them  a  king — since  the  introduction 
of  a  kingship  typifying  the  kingship  of  Christ  lay 
within  the  plan  of  His  economy — not  according  to 
their  desire,  but  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  law  concerning  kings  (Dt  17  14-20),  in 
order  to  safeguard  their  Ub^es  and  prevent  the 
forfeiture  of  their  mismon. 

According  to  the  Law  of  Moaes  Jeh  was  to  choose 
the  king  of  urael,  who  was  to  be  His  representative. 

The  choice  of  Jeh  in  the  case  of  Saul 
4.  Appoint-  is  implied  by  the  anointing  of  Saul  by 
ment  of  Samuel  and  through  the  confirmation 
King  of  this  choice  by  the  holy  lot  (1  S  10 

1-20).  This  method  of  choosmg  the 
king  did  not  exclude  the  people  altogether,  since 
Saul  was  publicly  presentea  to  them,  and  acknowl- 
edged as  King  (1  8  10  24).  The  jKirticipation  of 
the  people  in  the  choice  of  their  king  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  case  of  David,  who,  having  been 
designated  aa  Jeh's  choice  by  being  anointed  by 
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Samuel,  was  anointed  agtun  by  the  elders  of  larael 
before  he  actually  became  king  (2  S  8  4). 

The  anointmg  itself  stifled  the  conaecnUon 
to  an  office  in  the  theocracy.  The  custom  of 
anointing  kings  was  an  old  one,  and  by  no  meana 
peculiar  to  Israel  (Jgs  9  8.15).  The  hereditary 
kingship  began  with  David.  Usually  the  firstborn 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  not  necessarily.  The 
king  might  choose  as  his  successor  from  among  his 
SODB  the  one  whom  he  thought  best  qualified. 

The  king  of  Israel  was  not  a  constitutional 
monarch  in  the  modern  sraise,  nor  was  he  an  auto- 
crat in  the  oriental  sense.  He  was 
B.  Auibot-  responuble  to  Jeh,  who  had  chosen 
i^  of  the  him  and  whose  vicegerent  and  servant 
King  he  was.   Furthermore,  his  authority 

was  more  or  leas  limited  on  the  re- 
ligious side  by  the  prophets,  the  representatives  of 
Jeh,  and  in  the  political  sphere  by  the  "elders," 
the  representatives  of  the  people^  thou^  as  king 
he  stood  above  all.  Rightly  conceived,  his  king^p 
in  relation  to  Jeh,  who  was  Israel's  true  king|  im- 
plied that  he  was  Jeh's  servant  and  His  earthly  sub- 
stitute. In  relation  to  bis  subjects  his  kingship 
demanded  of  him,  according  to  the  Law  ."thathis 
heart  be  not  lifted  up  above  tusbretln%n"  (Dt  17  20). 

In  a  summary  way  the  king  was  held  responsible 
for  all  Jsnel  as  the  Lord's  p>eople.  His  main  duty 
Was  to  defend  it  agunst  its  enemies, 
6.  Dalies  and  for  this  reasim  it  devolved  upon 
of  the  Kins  biiQ  to  raise  and  maintain  a  standing 
axmyj  and  it  was  expected  of  him  that 
he  be  its  leader  m  case  of  war  (1  S  8  20).  In 
respect  to  the  judiciary  the  king  was  a  kind  of 
supreme  court,  or  court  of  final  appeal,  and  as  such, 
as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  mi^t  be  approached 
by  his  most  humble  subjects  (2  S  16  2;  1  K  3 
16  ff).  L^pslative  functions  he  had  none  and  was 
himself  under  the  lav  (1  K  SI  4;  Dt  17  19). 
The  king  was  also  in  a  way  the  mmmua  ejriscopua 
in  Israd.  His  very  kingship  was  of  an  entirely 
religious  character  and  implied  a  unity  of  the 
heavenly  and  earthly  rule  over  Israel  through  him 
who  as  Jeh's  substitute  sat  "upon  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jeh  over  Israel"  (1  Oh  17  14;  SB  5; 
S9  23),  who  was  "Jeh's  anointed"  (1  S  24  10; 
S6  9:  2  S  1  14),  and  also  bore  the  title  of  "son 
of  Jen"  and  "the  fitst-bcnn,"  the  same  as  Israel  did 
(Ex  4  22;  Eos  11  1;  2  S  7  14;  Ps  89  27;  S  7). 
Thus  a  place  of  honor  was  assigned  to  the  king  in 
the  temple  (2  K  11  4;  2S  3;  Ezk  46  1.2);  be- 
sides, he  omciated  at  the  national  saoifices 
(eep.  mentioned  of  David  and  Solomon).  He 
prayed  for  his  people  and  blessed  them  in  the  name 
of  Jeh  (2  S  6  18;  24  25;  1  K  3  4.8;  8  14.55.62; 
9  25).  Apparently  it  was  the  king's  right  to  ap- 
point and  dismiss  the  chief  priests  at  the  sanctu- 
aries, though  in  his  choice  ne  was  doubtless  re- 
stricted to  the  Aaronites  (1  Ch  16  87.39;  2  8  8 
17;  1  K  S  27.35).  The  priesthood  was  under  the 
king's  supervision  to  such  an  extent  that  he  mi^ht 
concern  himself  about  its  organization  and  duties 
(1  Ch  16  16.23.24;  16  4-6),  and  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  purity  of  the  cult  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  order  of  worship.  In  general  he  was 
to  watch  over  the  religious  life  and  conduct  of  his 
people,  to  eradicate  the  high  places  and  every  form 
of  idolatry  in  the  hmd  ^  K  18  4).  Esk  46  22 
donanfls  of  the  prince  that  he  shall  [»ovide  at  the 
Passover  a  btUlock  for  a  sin  offering  for  all  the 
people. 

The  marks  of  royal  dignity,  bemdes  the  beautiful 
robes  in  which  the  king  was  attired  (1  K  22  10), 
were:  (1)  the  diadem  pTJ,  n&er)  and  the  crown 
(THpIT,  'a(&-dA,  2  S  1  10;  2  K  11  12;  2  S  12  30), 
the  headtire;   (2)  the  scepter  (1399,  sh^hef), 


ori^naU^  a  long,  strught  staff,  the  primitive  sign 
of  dominion  and  authority  (Gen  49  10;  Nu 
24  17:    Isa  14  5;   Jer  48  17;  Ps 

7.  The  2  9;  46  7).  Saul  had  a  apear  (1  S 
Symbols  of  18  10;  22  6);  (3)  the  throne  (X^?. 
Royal  ki99S',  1  K  10  18-20),  the  symbol  of 
Bigni^       majesty.    Israel's  lungs  also  had  a 

palace  (1  K  7  1-12;  §2  39;  Jer  22 
14),  a  royal  harem  (2  S  16  21),  and  a  body- 
guard (2  8  8  18:  16  18). 

(1)  Income. — (a)  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  times  presents  were  expected  of  the  subjects 
(1  S  10  27;  16  20)  and  of  foreigners 

8.  Mainte-  (2  S  8  2;  1  K  6  1  If;  10  25;  2  Ch  32 
nance  and  23),  and  these  often  took  the  form  of 
Establish-  an  annual  tribute,  (b)  In  time  of 
ment  war  the  king  would  lay  claim  to  his 

share  of  the  booty  (2  S  8  11;  12  30; 
1  Ch  26  27).  (c)  Various  forms  of  taxes  were  in 
vogue,  as  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  (1  K  9 
11;  1  S  17  25),  forced  labor  of  the  Canaanites 
(1  K  9  20;  2  Ch  2  16)  and  also  of  the  IsraeUtes 
(1  K  6  13;  11  28;  12  4),  the  first  growth  of  the 
pasture  lands  (Am  7  1),  toll  collected  from  cara- 
vans (1  K  10  15).  (d)  Subdued  nations  had  to 
pay  a  heavy  tribute  (2  K  3  4).  (e)  The  royal 
domain  often  comprised  extenuve  possesions  (1  Ch 
27  25-31). 

^)  The  roual  court.— The  hi^est  office  was  that 
of  the  princes  (1  K  4  2),  who  were  the  lane's  ad- 
visers or  counsellors.  In  2  K  26  19  and  Jer  62 
25  they  are  called  "they  that  saw  the  king's  face" 
(cf  also  1  K  12  6,  "stood  before  Solomon").  The 
following  officers  of  King  David  are  mentioned: 
the  captain  of  the  host  (commander-in-chief),  the 
captain  of  the  Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites  (body- 
guard), the  recorder  (chronicler  and  reminde^,  the 
scribe  (secretaiy  of  state),  the  overseer  of  the  forced 
labor,  the  chief  ministere  or  priests  (confidants  of 
the  king,  usually  selected  from  the  royal  family] 
(2  8  8  16-18;  20  23-26). 

During  the  reign  of  Solomon  other  officers  were 
added  as  follows:  the  overseer  over  the  twelve 
men  "who  provided  victuals  for  the  king  and  his 
household"  (1  K  4  5.7),  the  officer  over  tne  house- 
hokl  (1  K  4  6;  18  3)  (steward,  the  head  of  the 
palace  who  had  "the  key"  in  his  possession,  Isa  SS 
22):  the  king's  friend  (1  K  4  5;  1  Ch  27  33)  Is 
probably  the  same  as  the  king's  servant  mentioned 
among  the  high  officii  in  2  K  22  12.  It  is  not 
stated  what  ms  duties  were.  Minor  officials  are 
servants,  cupbearer  (1  K  10  5),  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe (2  K  22  14;  10  22),  eunuchs  (chamberlains, 
not  mentioned  bcaore  the  division  of  the  kingdom) 
(1  K  22  9;  2  K  8  6). 

No  higher  conceptions  of  a  good  kin^  have  ever 
been  given  to  the  world  than  those  which  are  pre- 
sented in  the  representations  of  kme- 

9.  Short  ship  in  the  OT,  both  actual  and  ideal. 
Character  Thou^  Samuel's  characterization  of 
Sketch  of  the  kingship  was  borne  out  in  the 
Israel's  example  of  a  great  number  of  kings  of 
KingdcHii     Israel  the  Divine  ideal  of  a  true  King 

came  as  near  to  its  realisation  in  the 
case  of  one  Idng  of  Israel,  at  least,  as  possibly  no- 
where else,  vis.  in  the  case  of  David.  Therefore 
Kii^  David  appears  as  the  type  of  that  king  in 
whom  the.  Divine  ideal  of  a  Jen-king  was  to  find 
its  perfect  reaUzation;  toward  whose  reign  the 
kinship  in  Israel  tended.  The  history  of  the  king- 
ship in  Israel  after  David  is,  indeed,  characterized 
by  that  desire  for  politiaU  aggrandizement  which 
had  prompted  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
which  was  contrary  to  Israel's  Irvine  mission  as 
the  pecuHar  people  of  the  Jeh-king.  When  Israel's 
kingdom  terminated  in  the  Bab  exile,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  continued  existence  of  the  nati<m  was 
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powuble  even  without  a  inoaarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. Though  a  kingdom  was  established  again 
under  the  Maccabees,  as  a  result  of  the  attempt  of 
AntiochuB  to  extinguish  Israel's  reli^on,  this  king- 
dom was  neither  aa  perfectly  national  nor  as  truly 
reli^ouB  in  its  character  as  the  Davidic.  It  soon 
became  dependent  on  Rome.  The  kingship  of  Herod 
was  entirely  alien  to  the  true  Israelitish  conception. 

It  remains  to  be  s^d  only  that  the  final  attempt 
of  Israel  in  its  revolt  against  the  Rom  Empire,  to 
establish  the  old  monarchy,  resulted  in  its  down- 
fall as  a  nation,  because  it  would  not  learn  the 
lesson  that  the  future  of  a  nation  does  not  depend 
upon  political  greatness,  but  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
its  Divine  misnon. 

LnsBATni. — J.  P.  McOnrdy.  Rittory.  Prophtev  and 
the  MoHuwuiUtj  Blehm,  HandwMerbuch  dtt  bibl.  AUer- 
tunut  HDB;  Kinder,  BibL  AT. 
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1)  Kingdom  of  Orace,  at  Power 
l]  Kingdom  of  Olory 


/.  Thm  Reedity  of  ChrUt'*  Xingghip.— There  c&n 
be  no  question  but  that  Christ  is  set  before  us  in 
Scaipture  as  a  kiiig.  The  very  title  Christ  or  "Mes- 
siah^' suggests  kinship,  for  though  the  priest  is 
^Mken  ofas  "anointed,^'  and  full  elucidation  of  the 
title  as  applied  to  Jesua  must  take  account  of  His 
threefold  office  of  prophet,  priest  and  king,  yet 
generally  in  the  OT  it  is  the  king  to  whom  the 
epithet  is  i4>plied. 

We  may  briefly  note  some  of  the  OT  predictions  of 
Christ  as  Idng.  The  first  prediction  which  represents 
the  Christ  as  navlng  dominion  Is  that  of 
1.  The  OT  JBCob  concerning  the  tribe  of  Judah: 
Vati^  "UntU  Shlloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall 

V  jT  i_  ****  obedience  of  the  peoples  be"  (Gen  48 
•naoOWingS  lO);  then  ktogly  dignity  and  dominion 
are  suggested  by  the  star  and  scepter  in 
Balaam's  prophecT  (Nu  24  16-17).  As  yet,  hoverer, 
Israel  has  no  lang  but  Ood,  but  when  afterward  a  king  Is 
given  and  the  people  become  familiar  with  the  Idea,  the 
prophecies  all  more  or  less  have  a  regal  tint,  and  the 
coming  one  Is  preeminently  the  coming  king. 

In  the  Pm  and  Prophett. — We  can  only  indicate  a  few 
of  the  many  royal  bredictlona,  but  these  wUl  readily 
suggest  others.  In  8  the  voice  of  Jeh  Is  heard  above 
all  the  tumult  of  earth,  declaring,  "Yet  I  have  set  my 
king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.^  So  in  Pss  24, 46,  78. 
89  ana  110  we  have  special  foreshadowings  of theMes- 
slanlc  king.  The  babe  that  Isatah  sees  bom  of  a  virgin 
is  also  the  "Prince  of  Peace"  (Isa  9  0.7),  of  the  increase 
of  whose  government  there  shall  be  no  end,  and  as  the 
prophet  sazee  on  hira  he  Joyfully  exclaims:  "Behold,  a 
king  shall  reign  in  righteousness (Isa  88  1).  Jeremiah, 
the  prophet  of  woe,  catches  bright  elimpses  of  bis  coming 
Lord,  and  with  rapture  Intensified  by  the  surrounding 
sorrow  cries;  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  salth  Jeh,  that! 
will  raise  imto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  he  shall 
reign  u  king  and  deal  wisely,  and  shall  execute  Justice 
and  righteousness  In  the  land  (88  5).  Ezeklel.  dwelling 
amid  his  wheels,  sees  In  the  course  of  Providence  many 
revolutions,  but  they  are  all  to  bring  about  the  dominion 
of  Christ;  "I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  .... 
until  he  come  whose  right  It  Is;  and  I  will  give  It  him" 
(81  27).  Daniel  sees  the  rise  and  progress,  the  decline 
and  fall  of  many  mighty  empires,  but  beyond  all  he  sees 
the  Son  of  man  Inheriting  an  everlasting  kingdom  (7  13). 
Hosea  sees  the  repentant  people  of  Israel  in  the  latter 
days  seeking  Jeh  their  Ood,  and  David  (the  greater 
David)  their  king  (8  6).  Micah  sees  the  evenastiog 
Buler  coming  out  of  Bethlehem  clad  In  the  strength  aod 


majesty  of  Jeh,  who  shall  "be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth  "  (fi  4).  Zecharlab,  exulUng  in  His  near  approadi. 
cries:  "Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zlon;  sbout,  O 
daughter  of  Jems:  behold,'thy  King  oometh  unto  thee" 
(9  9),andhefoUowsHisvaTiedcourBethroughgloomaDd 
through  glory,  until  the  strons  conviction  Is  bom  In  his 
heart  and  expressed  In  the  glowing  words:  "Jeh  shall 
be  King  over  all  the  earth"  (14  9).  The  more  extreme 
higher  critics  would,  of  course,  dmy  that  these  are  direct 
pradlctlons  of  Jesus  Christ,  tnit  most.  If  not  all,  would 
admit  ttiat  they  are  ideal  representalfcma  which  were  only 
tuBy  nirilaed  In  Jwus  of  HaMretti. 

The  Gospels  preset  Christ  as  kin^.  Mt,  trac- 
ing His  genealc^,  J^'^^  special  prominence  to  His 

royal  uneage  as  son  of  David.  He 
3.  The  teUs  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  who  in- 
Gospel  quire  for  the  newborn  kins  of  the  Jews, 
Presratta-  and  the  scribes  answer  Herod's  ques- 
tion tion  by  showing  from  Micah's  prophecy 

that  the  Christ  to  be  bom  in  Bethle- 
hem would  l>e  a  "govemor/'  and  would  rule,  "be 
sheph^  of  my  people  Israel"  (8  5.6).  I^'s 
account  of  the  Nativity  contains  the  angel's  dec- 
laration that  the  child  to  be  bom  and  named  Jesus 
would  occupy  the  throne  of  David  and  reign  ovct 
the  house  of  Jacob  forever  (1  32.33).  In  John's 
account  of  the  be^ning  of  Christ's  ministry,  one 
of  His  early  disciples,  Nathansel,  hails  Him  as 
"King  of  Israel"  (1  49),  and  Jeaus  does  not  repu- 
diate the  title.  If  Mark  has  no  such  definite  word, 
he  nevertheless  describes  the  message  with  which 
Jesua  opeoa  His  ministry  as  the  "gospel"  of  "Uie 
kingdom  of  God"  (1  14.16),  The  people  nurtured 
in  the  prophetical  teachiiu;  es^tect  the  coming  one 
to  be  a  kmg,  and  when  Jesus  seems  to  answer  to 
their  ideal  of  the  Messiah,  they  propose  taking  Him 
by  force  and  making  Him  king  (Jn  6  15). 

(1)  Christ's  daim  to  be  kiiig, — Christ  Himself 
claimed  to  be  king.  In  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah 
He  tacitly  claimed  kingship,  but  there  are  specific 
indications  of  the  claim  besides.  In  all  His  teach- 
ing of  the  kingdom  it  is  implied,  for  though  He 
usually  calls  it  tiie  "kii^om  of  God"  or  "of 
heaven,"  yet  it  is  plain  that  He  is  the  administrator 
of  its  affairs.  He  assumes  to  Himself  the  highest 
place  in  it.  Admission  into  the  kingdom  or  ex- 
clusion from  it  depends  upon  men's  attitude  toward 
Him.  In  His  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the 
Tares,  He  distinctly  speaks  of  His  kmEdom,  identi- 
fying it  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  ^'The  Son  oS 
man  diall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  cather 
out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  cause  stumbling, 

and  them  that  do  iniquity  Then  shall  the 

righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sim  in  the  kingdom  <tf 
their  Father"  (Mt  IS  41-43).  He  speaks  of  some 
seeing  "the  Son  of  man  conung  in  nia  kingdom" 
(Mt  16  28)j  of  the  regeneration,  "when  the  Son  of 
man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory"  (Mt  10 
28),  of  Himself  under  the  guise  of  a  nobleman  who 
goes  "into  a  far  eountiyj  to  recciTe  for  tiimuulf  a 
kingdom,"  and  does  receive  it  (Lk  It  12-15). 

(2)  Chrisl't  aeceptanee  qf  the  fOIs.— When  the 
mother  oi  John  and  James  wmes  asking  that  her 
two  sons  may  occupy  the  chief  places  of  honor  in 
His  kingdom,  He  does  not  deny  that  He  is  a  king 
and  has  a  kingdom,  while  indicating  that  the  places 
on  His  right  and  left  hand  are  already  determined 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Father  (Mt  SO  21-23). 
He  deliberately  taices  steps  to  fulfil  the  prediction 
of  Zee:  "Behold,  th^  king  cometh,"  and  He  ac- 
cepts, approves  and  justifies  the  1m»****">^  and  the 
homage  of  the  multitude  (Mt  SI  1-16;  Mk  11; 
Lk  19;  Jn  IS).  In  His  great  picture  of  the  coming 
judgment  (Mt  80),  the  Son  oi  man  mts  upon  the 
throne  of  His  glory,  and  it  is  as  "the  king"  that  He 
blesses  and  condemns.  The  dying  thi^  prays, 
"Remember  me  when  ihou  comest  in  thy  king- 
dom" (Lk  SS  42),  and  Jesus  gives  His  royal  re- 
sponse which  implies  full  acceptance  <tf  the  poatioa. 
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(3)  Christ  charf/ed  and  condemned  aa  king. — His 
claim  throughout  had  been  so  definite  that  His 
enemies  make  this  the  basis  of  their  chai^  against 
Him  before  I^late,  that  He  said  that  "he  himself 
is  Christ  a  king,"  and  When  Pilate  asks.  "Art  thou 
the  mng?"  He  answers,  "Thou  sayest,'*  which  was 
equivalent  to  "yes"  (Lk  23  2.3).  In  the  fuller 
account  of  Jn,  Jesus  speaks  to  Pilate  of  "my  king- 
dom," and  says  "Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  kins. 
To  this  end  have  I  been  bom"  (Jn  18  37).  Hia 
daim  is  perpetuated  in  the  auperscription  of  the 
cross  in  the  three  languages:  "This  is  the  King  of 
the  Jews,"  and  although  the  priests  wished  it  to  be 
altered  so  as  to  detract  from  His  claim,  they  yet 
affirm  the  fact  of  that  clium  when  th^Bf^:  "Write 
not.  The  King  of  the  Jews;  but,  that  he  stud,  I  am 
IGng  of  the  Jews"  (Jn  19  21).  The  curtain  of  His 
earthly  Ufe  f^ls  upon  the  king  in  seeming  fiulure; 
the  taunt  <rf  the  multitude.  Let  the  Christ,  the 
IGng  of  Israel,  now  come  down  from  the  cross" 
(Mk  16  32),  meets  with  no  response,  and  the  title 
on  the  cross  seems  a  solemn  mockery,  Uke  the 
elaborate,  cruel  jest  of  the  brutal  soldiers  clothing 
Him  with  piu-ple,  crowning  Him  witii  thorns  and 
hailing  Him  Kmg  of  ^e  Jews. 

(4)  The  wUneta  of  the  reaurrecfion  and  of  apoa- 
(olie  jnreadting. — But  the  resurrection  throws  new 
l^t  upon  the  scene,and  fully  vindicates  His  claims, 
and  the  sermon  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
proclaims  the  fact  that  the  crucified  one  occupies 
the  throne.  "Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  therefore 
know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord 
and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified"  (Acta  2 
36).  The  early  preachii^  of  the  apostle^  as  re- 
corded in  the  Acts,  emphamMS  Hia  k>rdBhip,  His 
kin^up;  these  men  were  preachers  in  the  literal 
aense— heralds  of  the  kin^. 

(5)  The  testimony  cf  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypae. 
— We  need  not  consider  in  detail  the  testimony  of 
the  Epp.  The  fact  that  Christ  is  king  is  every- 
where implied  and  not  infrequently  asserted.  He 
is  "Lord  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living"  (Rom  14 
9).  He  is  risen  "to  rule  over  the  Cientiles"  (Rom 
16  12).  *'He  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet"  (1  Cor  16  25).  He  is  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  "above  all  rule,  and  author- 
ity," etc  (Eph  1  20-22).  Evil  men  have  no 
"inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  God" 
(Eph  6  5),  and  believers  are  "translated  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  his  love"  (Col  1  13).  He 
has  been  given  the  name  that  is  above  every  name 
"that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow," 
etc  (Phil  2  9-11).  ThoBO  who  suffer  with  Christ 
are  to  "r^gn  with  him"  (2  Tim  2  12),  at  "his 
appearing  and  lus  kii^dom"  (2  Tim  i  1),  and  He 
win  save  them  "unto  his  heavenly  kingdom"  (2 
Tim  4  18);  "the  eternal  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet  1  11}.  Of  the  Son 
it  is  stud:  "Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever"  (He  1  8),  and  He  is  a  King-Priest  "after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek"  (He  7  17).   In  the  Apocn- 

appropriately,  the  predominant  aspect  of 
is  that  <mE  a  ton^  He  is  the  "ruler  of  the 
kinra  of  the  earth"  (Rev  1  6),  "King  of  the  ages" 
(Rev  16  3),  "Kmg  of  khigs"  (if  14:  19  16), 
"and  he  ^all  reign  for  ever  and  ever"  (11  16). 
The  reality  of  Christ's  kingship  is  thus  placed  be- 
yond all  doubt. 

li.  Chriet's  Title  to King»hip.—Mier  the  ajiaHogy 
of  eartiily  kingships  it  might  be  said  that  Jesus 
Chnst  is  a  king  by  birth.  He  was 
1.  By  Blrfli  bom  a  king.  His  mother,  like  Bis 
reputed  father,  "was  of  the  house  and 
family  of  David"  (Lk  2  4).  The  angel  in  an- 
nouncing His  birth  declares  that  He  will  occupy 
the  throne  of  His  father  David.  The  Pharisees 
ham  no  hesitatiai  in  affirming  that  the  Christ 


would  be  Son  of  David  (Mt  22  45;  Mk  12  35; 
Lk  20  41).  Frequently  in  life  He  was  hailed  as 
"Son  of  David,'  and  after  His  ascension,  Peter 
declares  that  the  promise  God  had  made  to  David 
that  "ot  the  fruit  of  his  loins  he  would  set  one  upon 
hia  throne"  (Acts  2  80)  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of 
Naiaretii:  while  Paul  declares  that  the  gospel  of 
God  was  concerning  his  Son,  who  was  bom  of  the 
seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh"  (Rom  1  3). 
So  that  on  the  human  aide  He  had  the  title  to  king- 
ship as  son  of  David,  while  on  the  Divine  side  as 
Son  of  God  He  had  also  the  right  to  the  throne. 

David  was  king  by  Divine  choice  and  appoint- 
ment, and  this  was  the  ideal  in  the  case  of  his 
successors.  The  figment  of  "Divine 
2.  By  Di-  ri(^t" — by  virtue  of  which  modem 
vine  AjH  Idngs  have  churned  to  rule — was,  in  the 
pobitment  first  instance,  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Bib.  ideal.  But  the  ideal  is  realized 
in  Christ.  Of  the  coming  Messianic  Kina,  Jeh 
said:  "Yet  I  have  set  my  l±ig  upon  my  holy  hill 
of  Zion"  (Ps  2  6),  and  the  great  proclamation  of 
Pentecost  was  an  echo  of  that  decree:  "Let  all  the 
house  of  Israel  therefore  know  assuredly,  that  God 
hath  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ,  this  Jesus 
whom  ye  crucified"  (Acts  2  36),  while  the  apostle 
declares  ih&t  "God  hiEhly  exalted  lum,  and  gave 
unto  him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name" 
(Phil  2  9),  and  again  and  agtun  the  great  OT  word 
of  Jeh  is  applied  to  Christ:  "Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand,  till  Imake  tlune  enemies  the  footstool  of  thy 
feet"  (He  1  13). 

Often  in  the  olden  times  kingship  was  acquired 
by  conquest,  by  superior  prowess.   According  to 
one  etymokwy  of  our  word  "king/'  it 
8.  By  Con-  means  the  ''Sole  man,"  "the  one  who 
quest  can."  and  everyone  remembers  Car- 

lylesfinepassa^thereon.  Inthe  high- 
est sense,  this  is  true  of  Christy  who  establishes  His 
sway  over  men's  hearts  by  His  matchless  proweaa, 
the  power  of  His  infinite  love  and  the  cnarm  of 
His  perfect  character. 

Except  in  the  most  autocratic  form  of  kingship, 
some  place  has  been  given  to  the  suffrage  of  the 
people,  and  the  other  phases  of  the 
4.  By  die  title  have  been  confirmed  and  ratified 
Free  Choice  by  the  voice  of  the  people  as  they  cr^, 
of  Wb  "God  save  the  king!"  and  no  king  is 
Pao^e  well  established  on  the  throne  if  he  is 
not  supported  by  the  free  homage  of 
his  subjects.  Christ  as  king  wins  the  love  of  His 
people,  and  they  gladly  acknowledge  His  sway. 
They  are  of  one  heart  to  make  Him  king. 

III.  THm  Natarm  of  CkrUt'w  KingMp.~We 
know  that  the  Jews  expected  a  material  kmgdom, 
marked  by  earthly  pomp  and  state;  a  kingdom  on 
the  lines  of  the  Davidic  or  Solomomc  kingdom,  and 
others  since  have  made  the  same  mistake. 

The  Scriptures  plainly  declare^  Christ  Ifimself 
clearly  taught,  that  His  kingship  was  spiritual. 

"My  kingdom,"  said  He,  "is  not  of 
1.  Spiritnal  this  world"  (Jn  18  36),  and  aU  the 
representations  given  of  it  are  all  con- 
sistent with  tlus  declaration.  Some  have  empha- 
sized the  prepouUon  ek  hen,  as  if  that  made  a 
difference  m  the  conception:  "My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world."  Granted  that  the  preposition  indi- 
cates origin,  it  still  leaves  the  statement  an  assertion 
of  the  spirituality  of  the  kingdom,  for  if  it  is  not 
from  this  koamoa,  from  this  earthly  state  of  things, 
it  must  be  from  the  other  world — ^not  the  eartmv 
but  the  heavenly;  not  the  material  but  the  spiritual. 
The  whole  context  shows  that  origin  here  includes 
character,  for  Christ  adds,  "If  my  kingdom  were  of 
this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I 
should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews."  Because  it  is 
of  an  unworldly  origin,  it  is  not  to  be  [nopagated  by 
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worldly  means,  and  the  non-use  of  worldly  means 
dedftres  it  to  be  of  an  unworldlv  character.  So 
that  to  assert  that  Christ  means  that  His  kingdom 
was  not  to  arise  out  of  this  world,  but  to  come  down 
from  heaven,  is  not  at  all  to  deny,  but  rather,  in- 
deed, to  declare  its  essential  spirituality,  its  unworld- 
liness,  its  otherworldliness. 

Throughout  the  NT,  spirituality  appears  as  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  Christ's  reign.  Earthly 
kingdoms  are  based  upon  material  power,  the  power 
of  the  sword,  the  power  of  wealth,  etc,  but  the 
basal  factor  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  righteousness 
(Mt  S  20;  6  33;  Rom  14  17;  He  I  8.  etc). 
The  ruling  principle  in  earthly  kmgdoms  is  selfish 
or  sectional  or  national  aggrandiz^ent;  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  it  is  trutk,  Christ  is  king  of 
truth.  "Art  thou  a  king  then?"  said  Pilate.  "I 
am,"  said  Christ  (for  that  is  the  force  of  "thou  say- 
est  that  I  am  a  kme").  "To  this  end  have  I  been 
bom,  and  to  this  end  am  I  come  into  the  world,  that 
I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth,"  and  He  adds, 
"Ev^  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice' 
(Jn  18  37).  Elsewhere  He  says:  "I  am  the  .... 
truth"  (Jn  14  6),  and  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of 
heaven  He  still  wears  the  title  "Faithful  and  True" 
(Rev  19  11) ;  but  if  righteousness  and  truth  occupy 
such  a  prominent  place  in  His  kingdom,  it  follows 
that  it  must  be  distinguished  b:^  its  spirituality. 
His  immediate  subjects  are  spiritual  men  and 
women:  its  laws  are  spiritual;  its  work  is  spiritual; 
all  the  lorces  emanating  from  it,  opemtii^  throu^ 
it,  centering  in  it,  are  spmtual. 

The  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah's  rdgn  was  a 
narrow  national  one.   For  them  it  meant  the  glori- 
fication of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  the 
3.  TTni-       supremacy  of  Judaism  over  all  forms 
versal         of  faith  and  all  systems  of  philosophy; 

the  subjection  to  Jewish  sway  of  the 
haughty  Roman,  the  cultured  Greek  -and  the  rude 
baibanan.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  greater  king 
than  David  or  Solomon,  but  still  a  ki^  aft^  the 
same  sort;  much  as  the  mnits  of  the  kingdom  might 
extrad,  it  would  be  but  an  extension  on  Jewish 
lines:  others  might  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  its 
privil^es,  but  they  would  have  to  become  natural- 
ued  Jews,  or  occupy  a  very  subordinate  place.  The 
prophetic  ideal,  however,  was  a  universal  kingdom, 
and  that  was  the  conception  indorsed  and  empfaa^ 
sixed  by  Christ.  (For  the  prophetic  ideal  such  pas- 
sages may  be  noted  as  Fbs  S,S3,72;Isa  11  10;I)nl 
7  13.14,  etc.)  Of  course,  the  predictions  have  a 
Jewish  coloring,  and  people  who  did  not  apprejiend 
the  ffliirituality  might  well  construe  this  amiss;  but, 
closely  examined,  it  wUl  be  foimd  that  the  prophets 
indicate  that  men's  position  in  the  coming  kingdom 
is  to  be  determinea  by  their  relation  to  the  king, 
and  in  ihsA  we  get  the  in^aration  for  the  full  NT 
ideal.  Hie  note  of  muvosality  is  very  marked 
in  the  teaching  of  Qirist.  All  Darriers  are  to  be 
broken  down,  and  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  to  share 
alike  in  the  privil^es  of  the  new  order.  "Manv 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shaU 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven*'  (Mt  6  11),  and  strainer 
still  to  the  Jewish  ear:  "The  sons  of  the  kingdom 
shaU  be  cast  forth  into  the  outer  darkness"  (Mt  6 
12).  In  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  13),  the 
field,  in  which  is  sown  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom, 
is  the  world,  and  the  various  other  figures  give  the 
same  idea  of  unlimited  extent.  The  same  thought 
is  su^ested  by  the  declaration,  "Other  sheep  I 
have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold''  (Jn  10  16),  also 
by  the  confident  affirmation:  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself 
(Jn  13  32),  and  so  with  many  other  statements  of 
theGoopels. 

The  terms  of  the  commiodon  are  enough  to  show 
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the  universal  sovereignty  which  Christ  claims  over 
men:  "Go  ye  therdore,"  He  says,  as  possessing 
all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  "and  make 
diseqiles  of  all  the  nations"  (Mt  38  19),  coupled 
with  the  royal  assurance,  "Ye  wall  be  my  witnesses 
....  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth"  (Acts 
1  8).  The  Book  of  Acts  shows,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  commission,  the  actual  widening  of  the  borders 
of  Christ's  kingdom  to  include  believers  of  all  na- 
tions. Peter  is  taught,  and  announces  clearly,  the 
peat  truth  that  Goitiles  are  to  be  received  upon 
the  same  terms  as  the  Jews.  But  through  Paul  as 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  this  glorious  truth  is 
most  fully  and  jubilantly  made  known.  In  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  his  Epp.  he  shows  that  ^1 
barriers  are  broken  down,  the  middle  wall  of  the 
fence  between  Jew  and  Gentile  no  longer  exists. 
Those  who  were  aliens  and  strangers  are  now  made 
nigh  in  Christ,  and  "are  no  more  strangers  and 
sojfnimera,  but  ye  are  feUow-citizens  with  the  saints, 
and  of  the  household  of  God"  (Eph  8  19).  That 
household,  that  commonwealth,  is,  in  Pauline  lan- 

Eiage,  equivalent  to  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  same 
p.  he  describes  the  same  privileged  position  as 
beins  an  "inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
God"  (6  5).  The  Saviour's  kmgdom  cannot  be 
bounded  by  earthly  limits,  and  all  attempts  to  map 
it  out  according  to  human  rules  imply  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  true  Scriptural  idea  of  its  universality. 

(1)  Kirmdom  of  grace — of  power. — Most  of  what 
we  hATe  said  i4>pUe8  to  that  phase  of  Christ's  king- 
dom which  is  generally  called  his  kxtigdom  of  grace; 
there  is  another  phase  called  the  kingdom  of  fower. 
Christ  is  in  a  spcM»al  sense  king  in  Zion,  king  in  His 
church — that  is  imiversal  in  conception  and  des- 
tined  to  be  so  in  reality— but  He  is  also  king  of  the 
universe.  He  is  "head  over  all  things";  Eph  1 
22^  Cot  1  18,  and  other  passages  clearly  intimate 
this.  He  rules  over  all.  He  does  so  not  simply  as 
God,  but  as  God-man,  as  mediator.  It  is  as  me- 
diator that  He  has  the  name  above  every  name;  it 
is  as  mediator  that  He  sits  upon  the  throne  of  uni- 
versal power. 

(2)  Kingdom  of  glory, — There  is  also  the  phase  of 
the  ikngdom  of  glory.  Oirist's  reign  now  is  truly  Rlori- 
ous.  The  essentiafspirituahty  of  it  implies  its  glory, 
for  as  the  spiritual  far  surpasses  the  material  in  value, 
so  the  glory  of  the  spiritual  far  transcends  the  glory 
of  the  material.  The  glory  of  worldly  pomp,  <h 
physical  force,  of  human  prowess  or  gemus,  must 
ever  pale  before  the  glory  of  righteoumess,  truth, 
spirituality.  But  Christ  s  kingdom  is  glorious  in 
another  sense;  it  is  a  heavenlv  kingdom.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  grace  into  which  saved  sinners  now 
enter,  but  it  is  also  the  kingdom  of  heavenly  glory, 
and  in  tt  the  glorified  saints  nave  a  place.  Entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  grace  in  this  earthly  state 
secures  entrance  into  the  lungdom  of  t^sry.  Ri^t- 
ly  does  the  ciiuroh  oonfees:  'Hiou  art  the  King  of 
Glory,  O  Christ."  ^  The  kini^om  is  yet  to  assume 
an  externally  i^rioua  form.  That  is  connected 
with  the  appearing  of  Christ  (2  Tim  4  1),  the 
^ory  that  shall  be  revealed,  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
The  kingdom  in  that  stage  cannot  be  entered  bv 
flesh  and  blood  (1  Cor  IS  50),  man  in  his  mortal- 
ity— but  the  resurrection  change  will  give  the  fit- 
ness, when  in  the  fullest  soiae  ue  kingdom  ^  this 
world  ^all  have  "become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  his  Christ"  (Rev  11  15). 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  in  proof  of 
this.  The  great  passage  in  Dnl  7  emphatically  de- 
clares it.  The  echo  of  this  is  heard  in 
8.  Eternal  the  angel's  announcement:  "He  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever; 
and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end"  (Lk  1  33). 
The  reign  of  1.000  yean  which  so  greatly  oecui»ea 
the  thougbtaoi  so  many  brethren,  whatever  we  may 
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decide  as  to  its  nature^  ia  but  an  episode  in  the  ragn 
of  Christ.  He  is  reigning  now,  He  sliall  reign  forever. 
Rev  11  15,  above  quoted,  is  often  cited  as  applying 
to  the  millennium,  but  it  goes  on  to  say  "and  ne  shall 
reiga  [not  for  1,000  years  simply,  but]  for  ever  and 
ever.''  So,  many  of  the  glowing  predictions  of  the 
OT,  which  are  often  aasi^ed  to  toe  miUennium,  indi- 
cate no  limit,  but  deal  with  the  enduring  and  eternal. 

The  difficult  passage  in  1  Cor  U  34-28  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  U^t  of  those  dedarationa  con- 
cerning the  eternity  of  Christ's  reign.  It  is  evi- 
d«itly  as  mediator  that  He  delivers  up  the  kii^om 
to  the  Father.  The  dispensation  of  mediator  comes 
to  an  end.  All  has  been  done  according  to  the  pur- 
pose of  redemption.  All  the  ransomed  are  finally 
gathered  home.  He  of  the  travail  of  His  soul 
and  is  satisfied.  Obdurate  enemies  are  subdued. 
God's  glory  has  been  fully  vindicated.  The  Son 
becoming  subject  to  Uie  Father,  God  governs  di- 
rectly and  is  all  in  all.  But  the  Son  in  some  sense 
still  rdgns  and  through  Him  God's  glory  will  ever 
shine,  while  the  kingdom  atonal^  rests  upon 
red^ption. 

We  may  summarize  by  saying  that  Christ  is  king 
of  bvth,  king  of  salvation  (Mt  31  5:  Zee  9  9); 
king  of  grace;  king  ofpeace  (Lk  19  38;  He  7  2); 
kii^  of  righteousness  (He  1  8;  7  2);  kin^of  gbry 
(Mt  S6  31-34)  J  king  eternal:  king  of  samta.  king 
of  the  ages;  kmg  oi  kings  ulev  19  16).  ''Upon 
his  head  are  many  diademr'  (Rev  19  12).  Bee 
also  CUBIST,  OmoES  of.    Ahchtbalp  M'Caiq 

KING  OF  THE  JEWS:  The  title  applied  in 
mockery  of  Jesus,  and  put  by  Pilate  on  His  cross 
(Mt  27  29.37  ||  Mk  16  26,  etc).  SeeJfiBUsCHRiBT; 
Kino,  Christ  as. 

KnrODOU  OF  god  (OF  HBAVEIT).  THE 
pMoJuIa  tAv  oifmvAv   n9  M,  h»  ha^Oa  tin 
ouFondn — lo&  theoA): 

I.  MsAKiifa  AMD  Obigin  of  th>  Tbku 

1.  PUtce  in  tbe  Ooopels 

2.  "KlnKdomof  Heaven"  aod"  Kingdom  of  Ood" 

3.  Relation  to  the  OT  (Daniel,  etc) 

n.   Its  Usb  bt  Jasirt — CoKVBASTiriTn  Jawm Coir- 
CEPnoNS 

1.  Current  Jewish  OpfnloDB 

2.  Relation  of  Jesus  to  Same 

3.  Growing  Divergence  and  Oontout 

4.  Prophenc  Character  of  the  "Temptation" 

It.  Modeni  "Futuristic"  Hypotliesii  <J.  WelM, 
Schweitzer)   

6.  Weakness  of  This  View 

7.  Positive  Conceptions  <rf  Jesiu 
in.   Thk  Idba  in  Hibtoxt 

1.  Apostolic  and  Poet-apoatollc  Age 

2.  Early  Christian  Centuries 

3.  Reformation  Period 

4.  Later  Ideas 

rV.   Place  im  Theoi/Oqt 

1.  Danger  of  Exaggeration 

2.  Biemmts  of  UvLog  Power  la  Idea 

LiTBUTUBB 

The  "kingdom  of  God"  ia  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ideas  and  phrases  of  all  time,  having  begun  to 
be  used  very  near  the  b^inninga  of  history  and 
continuing  in  force  down  to  the  present  day. 

/.  Mmanmg  and  Origin  of  the  Term, — Its  use  by 
Jesus  is  far  its  most  interesting  aspect;  for,  in 
tJhe  Synoptists,  at  least,  it  is  His 
1.  Place  io  watchword,  or  a  comprehensive  term 
the  QoM^els  for  the  whole  of  His  teaching.  Of  this 
the  ordinary  reader  of  Scripture  may 
hardly  be  aware,  but  it  becomes  evident  and  sig- 
nificant to  the  student.  Thus,  in  Mt  4  23,  the 
commencement  of  the  ministry  ia  described  in  these 
words,  "And  Jesus  went  about  in  all  Galilee,  teach- 
ing in  their  synagogues,  and  preachu^  the  gospel 
of  the  kii^om,  and  healing  all  manner  of  disease 
and  all  manner  of  sickness  among  the  people";  and, 
somewhat  later,  in  Lk  8  1,  the  expansion  of  His 
activity  is  dcscnbed  in  the  foUowmg  terms,  "And 


it  came  to  pass  soon  afterwards,  that  he  went  about 
through  cities  and  villages,  preaching  and  bringing 
the  good  tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  uod,  and  with 
him  the  twelve."  When  the  Twelve  are  sent  forth 
bv  themselves,  the  purpose  of  their  mission  is,  in 
Lk  9  2,  given  in  these  words,  "And  he  sent  them 
forth  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the 
sick."  In  Mt  13  11,  the  parables,  whi<^  formed 
so  large  and  promment  aportion  of  His  teaching,  are 
denominated  collectively  "the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven";  and  it  will  oe  remembered 
how  many  of  these  commence  with  the  phrase,  "The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like." 

In  these  Quotations,  and  in  others  which  might 
easily  be  adduced,  it  will  be  observed  .that  the 

phrases  "the  kingdom,"  "the  king- 
2.  "King-  dom  of  God,"  "the  kingdom  of 
dom  of  heaven"  are  used  interchangeably. 
Heaven"  The  last  of  the  three,  "the  kii^jdom  of 
and  "King-  heaven,"  is  confined  to  the  Fust  Gos- 
dom  d  pM.  which  does  not,  however,  alwa^ 
God"  make  use  of  it;  and  it  is  not  certam 

what  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
the  substitution.  The  simplest  explanation  would 
be  that  heaven  is  a  name  for  God,  as,  in  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  penit^t  says,  have 
sinned  against  heaven,"  and  we  ourselves  m^t 
say.  "HeaTwn  forbid!  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
prooalde  that  the  true  meaning  has  to  be  learned 
from  two  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  one  of 
which  is  epex^tic  of  the  other,  "Th^  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
Here  the  disciples  are  instructed  to  pray  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  mav  come,  but  this  is  equivalent 
to  the  petition  that  tne  will  of  God  may  be  done  on 
earth;  Jesus  is,  however,  aware  of  a  region  in  the 
universe  where  the  will  of  God  is  at  present  being 
perfectly  and  universally  done,  and,  for  reasons  not 
difficult  to  surmise,  He  elevates  thither  the  minds 
and  hourts  of  those  who  pray.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  would  thus  be  so  entitled  because  it  is 
already  realized  there,  and  is,  through  prayer  and 
effort,  to  be  transferred  thence  to  this  earth. 

Although,  however,  the  phrase  held  this  master- 
position  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  it  was  not  of  His 

invention.  It  was  en^yed  before 
8.  Relation  Him  by  John  the  Bimtistf  m  whom  we 
to  OT  read,  m  Mt  8  1  f,  "And  m  those  days 
(Daniel,  etc)  oometh  John  the  Baptist,  preadiing 

in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  saying. 
Repent  ye;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ia  at  hand. 
Indeed,  the  phrase  is  far  older;  for,  on  glancing 
toward  the  OT,  we  come  at  once,  in  Dnl  2  44,  to  a 
passage  where  the  young  pro|diet,  e]q>laining  to  the 
monarch  the  image  of  gold,  silver^  iron  and  clur, 
which,  in  his  dmm,  he  had  aem  shattered  by  "a 
stone  cut  out  without  hands,"  interprets  it  as  a 
succeeuon  of  world-kingdoms,  destined  to  be  de- 


dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  the 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him: 
his  dominion  is  an  everlastuw  dominion,  which  shall 
not  pass  awi^.  and  his  kingt&n  that  wmoh  shall  not 
be  destroyed." 

These  passages  in  Dnl  form  undoubtedly  the 
proximate  source  of  the  phrase;  yet  the  idea  which 
it  represents  motmts  far  higher.  From  the  first 
the  Jewish  state  was  governed  by  laws  believed 
to  be  derived  directly  from  heaven;  and,  when  the 
people  demanded  a  king,  that  they  might  be  like 
other  nations,  thev  were  reproached  for  desiring 
any  king  but  God  Himself.  With  this  sublime  con- 
ception the  actual  monarchy  was  only  a  com- 
promise, the  reignii^  monarch  passing  for  Jeb's 
representative  on  earth.   In  David,  the  man  aftw 
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God's  own  heart,  the  compromise  was  not  unsatis- 
factoiy;  in  Solomon  it  was  still  tolerable;  butinthe 
majority  of  the  kings  of  both  Judah  and  Israel  it 
was  a  dismal  and  disastrous  failure.  No  wonder 
that  the  pious  sighed  and  prayed  that  Jeh  might 
take  to  mmself  His  great  power  and  reign,  or  toat 
the  prophets  predicted  the  coming  of  a  ruler  who 
wouM  be  far  nearer  to  God  than  the  actual  kings 
and  of  whose  retgn  there  would  be  no  end.  Even 
when  the  political  kingdom  perished  and  the  people 
were  cairied  away  into  Babylon,  the  intelligent  and 
bruly  rel^iouB  among  them  did  not  cease  to  cherish 
the  old  hope,  and  the  very  aspect  of  the  world- 
powers  thm  and  subseguently  menacing  them  only 
widened  -their  conceptions  of  what  that  kingdom 
must  be  which  comd  overcome  them  all.  The 
return  from  Babylon  seemed  a  miraculous  confirma- 
tion of  their  faith,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  day  long 

grayed  for  were  about  to  dawn.  Alas,  it  proved  a 
ay  of  small  things.  The  era  of  the  Maccabees 
was  only  a  transitory  gleam ;  in  the  person  of  Herod 
the  Great  a  usurper  occupied  the  throne;  and  the 
eagles  of  the  Romans  were  hovering  on  the  horizon. 
Stm  Messianic  hopes  flourished,  and  Messianic 
language  filled  the  mouths  of  the  people. 

U.  its  Ukm  by  Jmata—t^tnat  loith  JtwM  Con- 
MpCtbn*.— SchOrer,  in  his  History  ((f  th»  Jeurith 
People  in  the  Time  of  Jestt»  Christ 
1.  Cmront  (II,  11,  126  ff),  has  drawn  up  a  kind 
Jewish  of  Messianic  creed,  in  no  fewer  than 
OgSaUuiM  eleven  articles^  which  he  believes  was 
extensively  diffused  at  this  period. 
The  Sadducees,  indeed,  had  no  participation  in 
these  dreams,  as  they  would  have  called  them,  being 
absorbed  in  money-making  and  courtierdup;  but 
the  Pharisees  chniahed  them,  and  the  Zealots 
received  tlwir  name  from  the  ardor  with  which  they 
embraced  them.  The  true  custodians,  however,  of 
these  conceptions  were  the  Prosdechomenoi,  as 
they  have  been  called,  from  what  is  said  of  them  in 
the  NT,  that  they  "waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God." 
To  this  class  belonged  such  men  as  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathaa  (Lk  2S  51),  but  it  is  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Lk  that  we  are  intro- 
duced to  its  most  numerous  representatives,  in  the 
groupa  surrounding  the  infant  Baptist  and  the 
mfant  Saviour  ^Lk  3  2J3.38);  and  tne  truest  and 
amplest  expression  of  their  sentiments  must  be 
Bou^t  in  the  inspired  hymns  which  rose  from  them 
on  this  occasion.  The  center  of  their  aspirations, 
as  there  depicted,  is  a  kingdom  of  God — not,  how- 
ever, of  worldly  splendor  and  force,  but  of  right- 
eousness and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost; 
b^inning  in  humility,  and  passing  to  exaltation 
oiw^ through  the  dark  valley  of  contrition. 

Such  Was  the  circle  in  whidi  both  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus  were  reared,  and  it  was  out  of  this  atmos- 
phere that  the  conception  of  the 
8.  Relation  kinRdom  of  God  came  into  their  minds, 
of  Jesus  It  has  frequently  been  said 'that,  in 
to  Same  making  use  of  this  term,  Jesus  accom- 
modated Himself  to  the  opinions  and 
laiwuage  of  His  fellow-oountrymen;  and  there  is 
timh  in  this,  because^  in  order  to  secure  a  footing 
on  the  solid  earth  of  history,  He  had  to  connect  His 
own  activity  with  the  world  in  which  He  found 
HimseU.  Yet  the  idea  was  native  to  His  home  and 
His  race,  and  therefore  to  Himself:  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  He  may  at  first  have  been  un- 
aware of  the  wide  difference  between  His  own 
thoughts  on  the  subject  and  those  of  His  con- 
t^poraries. 

When,  however,  He  began,  in  the  course  of  His 
ministry,  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  soon 
became  manifest  that  by  Him  and  by  His  con- 
temporaries it  was  used  in  different  senses;  and 
this  contrast  went  on  increasing  until  there  was  a 


^kt  gulf  fixed  between  Him  and  them.  The 
erence  cannot  better  be  expressed  than  by  say- 
ing, as  is  done  by  B.  Weiss,  that  He 
3.  Growing  and  they  laid  the  accent  on  different 
Divergence  halves  of  the  phrase,  they  emphasizing 
and  "the  kingdom"  and  He  "of  God." 

Contrast  They  were  thinking  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Romans,  of  a  Jewish  king  and  court, 
and  of  a  world-wide  dominion  going  forth  from  Mt. 
Zion;  He  was  thinking  of  righteousness,  holiness 
and  peace,  of  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  So  earthly  and  fantastic 
wero  the  expectations  of  the  Jewish  multitude  that 
He  had  to  escape  from  their  hands  wh«i  they  bied 
to  take  Him  by  force  and  make  Him  a  king.  The 
authorities  never  acknowledged  the  pretensions  of 
One  who  seemed  to  them  a  religious  dreamo*,  and, 
as  th^  dung  to  their  own  oonceptions,  they  grew 
more  and  more  bitter  against  One  who  was  turning 
the  most  chraished  hopes  of  a  nation  into  ridicule, 
besides  threatening  to  bring  down  on  them  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  Roman.  And  at  last  they 
settled  the  controversy  between  Him  and  them  by 
nailing  Him  to  a  tree. 

At  one  time  Jesus  had  felt  the  glamor  of  the 
popular  Messianic  ideas,  and  at  all  tunes  He  must 
have  horn  under  temptation  to  accom- 
i.  Prophetic  modate  His  own  ideas  to  the  prej- 
Chancter  udices  of  those  on  ^ose  favor  His 
of  the  success  seemed  to  be  depradent.  The 
"Temp-  stni^e  of  His  mind  ana  will  with  sudi 
tation''  solicitations  is  embodied  in  what  is 
called  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilder- 
ness (Mt  4  1-11).  There  He  was  tempted  to 
accept  the  dominion  of  the  world  at  the  price  of 
compromise  with  evil;  to  be  a  bread-king,  giving 
partem  et  circenaea;  and  to  curry  favor  with  tha 
multitude  by  some  displ^.  like  apringiii£  from  the 

Einnacle  of  the  temple.  The  incidents  oi  this  scene 
lok  like  representative  samples  of  a  long  experience: 
but  they  are  placed  before  the  commencement  of 
His  public  activity  in  order  to  show  that  He  had 
already  overcome  tbem;  and  throughout  His  min- 
istry He  may  be  said  to  have  been  continually  de- 
claringj  as  He  did  in  so  many  words  at  its  clcNse, 
that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 

It  Ifl  very  BtTwiae  that.  In  spite  of  t^.  He  shook] 
be  believed,  even  ojr  Chrutlui  scholara,  to  have  held 
a  purely  tuturiscic  and  a[>oc«lyptic  vtew 
fi  Modern  Idngdom  Himself.   He  wu  all  the 

u'v„J^ZJln        expecting,  ft  U  Bald,  titat  tbe  heavens 
r  uninsac   would  open  and  the  Idngdom  descead  from 
Hypothesis  heaven  to  earth,  a  pure  and  perfect  work 

aWAiftti  of  God.  Thlfl  u  exEcUy  what  was  ox- 
oSwZli*-!^^  pected  by  the  Jewish  multitude,  as  Is 
Schweitzer)  stated  In  Lk  19  ll:  snd  It  iBpredady 
vhat  the  authorities  believed  Hfm  to  be 
antldpattng.  The  controvert  between  Him  and  them 
was  as  to  whether  Jeh  would  intervene  on  His  behaU  or 
not;  and,  when  no  intervention  took  place,  they  be- 
lieved they  were  Justified  In  condemnuig  aha.  The 
premises  being  conceded.  It  la  dUQcult  to  aeoy  the  force 
of  their  argument.  If  Jesus  was  all  the  time  looldnc  out 
for  an  appearance  from  heaven  which  never  arnnd, 
what  better  was  He  than  a  dreamer  of  the  ghetto  ? 

It  was  by  Johannes  Weiss  that  this  hypotiieds  was 
started  In  recent  times;  and  it  has  been  worioad  out  by 

  Schweitzer  as  the  final  teue  of  modern 

6.  Weak-     speculation  on  the  life  of  Christ  (Me  bis 

(iMss  nf  Quest  of  ik*  Hittorical  Jtttu).    But  In 

E? .  ^  opposition  to  It  can  be  quoted  not  a  tew 
This  YiVW  savlnu  of  Jesus  which  indicate  that.  In 
Bis  view,  the  Idngdom  of  Ood  had  al- 
ready begun  and  was  maldng  progress  during  His 
earthly  ministry,  and  that  it  was  destined  to  make 
progress  not  by  catastrophic  and  apocalyptic  InterfMenoe 
with  the  course  of  Providence,  but,  as  the  grain  grows — 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  In 
the  ear  (Mk  4  26-29).  Of  such  sayings  the  most 
remarkable  Is  Lk  17  20  f ,  "And  being  aakedby  the  Phar- 
isees, when  the  Idngdom  of  God  Cometh,  be  answered 
them  and  said.  The  kingdom  ot  Ood  cometh  not  with 
observation:  neither  shau  they  sav,  Lo.  heral  or,  Theral 
for  lo,  the  kingdom  of  God  Is  wtthln  you."  "Observa- 
tion," In  this  quotation,  la  an  astronomical  term,  de- 
noting exacUy  auch  a  manifestation  In  the  physical 
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hekveiifl  u  Jesus  la  UBomed  to  bftve  been  looking  for; 
MO  that  He  denies  Id  bo  many  words  the  expectation 
attributed  to  Him  by  those  rapreseotatlves  of  modem 
acludanhip. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  kingdom  must  have 
been  growing  from  stage  to  Btue  during  His  earthly 
miniBtrjr.  He  Himsdf  was  there, 
7.  PositiTe  embodying  the  kinsdom  in  His  person; 
Conceptions  and  the  circle  Eathered  around  Him 
of  Jesus  partook  of  the  bleesines  of  the  king- 
dom. This  circle  mi^t  have  grown 
large  enough  to  be  coextensive  with  the  country; 
and,  therefore,  Jesus  retained  the  consciousness  of 
being  the  Messiah,  and  offered  Himself  in  this  char- 
acter to  His  fellow-countrymen  by  the  triumph^ 
entry  into  Jerus.  But  the  citizeDB  of  the  kingdom 
had  to  enter  it  one  by  one,  not  in  a  body,  as  the 
Jews  were  expecting.  Strait  was  the  gate;  it  was 
the  narrow  gate  of  repentance.  Jesus  began  by 
repeating  the  initial  word  of  the  teaching  of  Hia 
forerunner;  and  He  had  too  much  reason  to  con- 
tinue repeating  it,  as  the  hypocrisy  and  worldliness 
of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  called  for  denunciation 
from  His  lips.  To  the  frailties  of  the  publicans 
and  ramers,  on  the  contrary,  He  showed  a  strange 
mildneaa;  but  this  was  because  He  knew  the  way 
of  brinciii^  such  sinners  to  His  feet  to  confess  their 
sins  uemaelves.  To  the  penitent  He  granted 
pardon,  daimin^  that  the  Son  of  man  had  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  Then  followed  the  expo- 
sition of  ri^teousness,  of  which  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  a  perfect  specimen.  Yet  it  conmiences 
vith  another  watchword — that  of  blessedness,  the 
ingredienta  of  which  are  set  forth  in  all  their  com- 
prehensiveneaa.  In  the  same  way,  in  other  pas- 
sages, He  promises  '*rest,"  "peace,*'  and  the  uke: 
and  again  and  again,  where  He  might  be  expected 
to  employ  the  term  "Idngdom  of  God,"  He  substi- 
tutes "life"  or  "eternal  life."  Such  were  the  blessings 
He  had  come  into  the  world  to  bestow;  and  the 
most  comprehensive  designation  for  them  all  was 
"the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  is  true,  there  was  always  imp^ection  attach- 
ing to  ^e  kingdmn  as  realised  in  Hia  lifetime,  be- 
cause He  Himself  was  not  yet  made  perfect.  Stead- 
ily, from  the  commencement  of  the  last  sta^  of  His 
career,  He  b^an  to  speak  of  His  own  dying  and 
risii^  again.  To  those  nearest  Him  such  language 
was  at  the  time  a  total  mvstery;  but  the  day  came 
when  His  apostles  were  able  to  speak  of  His  death 
and  ascension  as  the  crown  and  glory  of  His  whole 
career.  When  Hia  life  seemed  to  be  plunging  over 
the  pretspioe,  its  course  was  so  diverted  by  the 
providence  of  God  that,  by  dying^  He  became  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  and,  by  missing  the  throne 
ot  the  Jews,  attained  to  that  of  the  universe,  be- 
coming King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

///.  Thm  M*a  in  Mffofy.— After  the  death  of 
Jesus,  there  soon  ensued  the  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish state;  and  then  Christianity  went 
1.  Apos-  forth  among  the  nations,  where  to 
tolic  and  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  kingdom  of  God 
Post-apos-  would  have  unnecessarily  provoked 
tolic  Age  hostility  and  called  forth  the  accusa- 
tion of  treason  against  the  powers  that 
be.  Hence  it  made  use  of  other  names  and  let 
"the  kingdom  of  God"  drop.  This  had  commenced 
even  in  Holy  Scripture,  where,  in  the  later  books, 
there  is  a  growing  infrequency  in  the  use  of  the  term. 
This  may  be  allied  as  proof  that  Jesus  was  being 
foigotten;  but  it  may  only  prove  that  Christianity 
was  then  too  much  ahve  to  be  trammeled  with 
words  and  phrases,  evoi  those  of  the  Master,  being 
able  at  every  stage  to  find  new  language  to  express 
its  new  experience. 

In  the  early  Christian  centuries,  "the  kingdom  of 
God"  was  used  to  des^nate  heavm  itaelf,  in  which 


from  the  first  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
was  to  issue ;  this,  in  fact,  being  not  infrequently 

the  meaning  of  the  phrase  even  in  the 
S.  Eaiiy  mouth  of  Jesus.  The  Alexandrian 
Christian  thinkers  brought  back  the  phrase  to 
Centnriea  designate  the  rule  of  God  in  the  con- 
science of  men.  St.  Augustine's  great 
work  bears  a  title,  De  Cwitate  Dei,  which  is  a  tr  of 
our  phrase;  and  to  him  the  kmgdom  of  God  was  the 
churtih,  while  tiiie  world  outside  of  the  church  was 
the  kingdom  <^  Satan.  From  the  time  of  Charle* 
magne  there  were  in  the  world,  side  by  side,  two 
powers,  that  of  the.empaor  and  that  of  the  pope: 
and  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  account  of 
the  conflict  of  these  two  for  predominance,  each  pre- 
tending to  struggle  in  the  name  of  _  God.  The  ap- 
proaching termination  of  this  conflict  may  be  seen 
in  Wycliffe's  great  work  De  Domimo  Dmno^  this 
title  also  being  a  tr  of  our  phrase. 

During  the  struggles  of  the  Befonnation  the 
battles  of  the  faith  were  fought  out  under  other 

watchwords}  and  it  was  rather  among 
S.  Refor-  such  sectanes  as  the  Baptists,  that 
mation  names  Uke  Fifth  Monarchy  and  Rule 
Period  .      of  the  Saints  betrayed  recollection  of 

the  evangelic  phraseology;  but  how 
near,  then  and  subsequently,  the  expresdon  of 
men  s  thoughts  about  authority  in  church  and  state 
came  to  the  language  of  the  Gospels  could  easily  be 
demonstrated,  for  example,  from  the  Confessions  and 
Books  of  Discipline  of  the  Scottish  church. 

The  very  phrase,  "the  kingdom  of  ,God,"  r&- 
^ipeared  at  the  close  of  the  Reformation  period 

among  the  Pietists  of  Germany,  who,  as 
4.  Later  their  multiplying  benevolent  and  mi^ 
Ideas         sionary  activities  ovwflowed  the  narrow 

boundaries  of  the  church,  as  it  was 
then  understood,  spoke  of  themselves  as  working 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  found  this  more  to  their 
taste  than  working  for  the  church.  The  vague  and 
humanitarian  aspirations  of  Rationalism  sometimes 
assumed  to  themselves  the  same  title;  but  it  was 
by  Ritschl  and  his  followers  that  the  phrase  was 
brought  back  into  the  very  heart  of  theology.  In 
the  system  of  Ritschl  there  are  two  poles — the  love 
of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  love  of  God 
enfolds  within  itself  God's  purpose  for  the  world, 
to  be  realized  in  time;  and  this  progressive  realisa- 
tion is  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  fulfils  itself  esp.  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  everyone's 
daily  vocation  and  m  the  recognition  that  m  the 
course  of  Providence  all  thin{^  are  working  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 

IV.  PUtcm  in  Th*olo^. — There  are  those  to 
whom  it  appears  Bdf-evid«it  that  what  was  the 

leading  phivse  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 

1.  Danger  must  always  be  the  master-word  in 
of  Exag-  theology;  while  others  think  this  to 
geration      be  a  return  from  the  spirit  to  the  letter. 

Even  Jesus,  it  may  oe  claimed,  had 
this  phrase  imposed  upon  Him  quite  as  much  as 
He  chose  it  for  Himself;  and  to  impose  it  now 
on  theology  would  be  to  entangle  the  movements 
of  Ctuistian  thought  with  the  cerements  of  the 
dead. 

This  is  an  interesting  controversy,  on  both  sides 
of  which  much  mi^t  be  said.   But  in  the  phrase 
"the  ungdom  of  God"  there  are  ele- 

2.  Elements  ments  of  living  power  which  can  never 
of  Livii^  pass  aw^.  (1)  It  expresses  the  social 
Power  in  side  of  Christianity.  A  kingdom  im- 
Idea  plies  multitude  and  variety,  and, 

tb>ugh  religion  begins  with  the  indi- 
vidual, it  must  aim  at  tnotho'hood,  organization  and 
expansion.  (2)  It  expresses  loyalty.  However 
much  kings  and  kingdoms  may  fail  to  touch  the 
imagination  in  an  age  of  the  world  when  maiqr 
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oountriee  have  become  or  are  beoommg  republican, 
tbe  strei^th  to  conquer  and  to  endure  will  always 
have  to  be  derived  from  tnntact  with  peraonalities. 
God  is  the  king  of  tbe  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  Son 
of  God  is  His  vic^erent;  and  without  the  love  of 
God  the  Father  and  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jeeua 
Christ  no  progress  can  be  made  with  the  Christian- 
ization  of  the  world.  (3)  It  ke^  alive  the  truth, 
su^ested  by  Jesus  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  the 
doms  of  the  will  of  God  on  earth  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  This  is  the  tnie  end  of  all  authority  in 
both  church  and  state,  and  behind  all  efforts  thus 
directed  there  is  at  work  the  potency  of  heaven. 
(4)  It  reminds  all  generations  of  men  that  their  true 
home  and  destiny  is  heaven.  In  nob  a  few  of  Our 
Lord's  own  sayings,  as  has  been  remarked,  our 
phrase  is  obvioualy  only  a  name  for  heaven;  and, 
while  His  aim  was  that  the  kingdom  should  be  es- 
tablished on  earth,  He  always  promised  to  those 
aiding  in  its  establishment  in  this  world  that  their 
efforts  would  be  rewarded  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  constant  recognition  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal 
world  is  one  of  the  unfailing  marks  of  genuine 
Christianity. 

LiTKSATURK. — See  the  works  on  NT  Theologj''  by 
Weiss.  Beyschlag,  Holtzmann.  Feine,  Schlatter.  Welnel, 
Stevens,  Sheldon:  and  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  by 
Wendt,  Dalman.  Bruce;  Candllsb,  Tkt  Kingdom  of  God; 
Roberteon,  Regnum  D«i;  St&lker,  TA*  Bthie  0/  Jmvm. 

James  Stalker 
KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL.   See  Israel,  Kino- 
DDH  or. 

KIlfGDOH  OF  JUDAH.  See  Judah,  King- 
dom OF. 

KING'S  DALE.   See  Dale,  King's. 

KING'S  GARDEN  (^bpn-)|,  ffon^mdekk): 
In  Neh  8  15,  mention  is  made  of  "the  pool  of 
Shelah  by  the  king's  garden":  in  2  K  26  4;  Jer 
02  7,  "AD  the  men  of  war  fled  by  nisht  by  the  way 
of  the  gate  between  the  two  walls,  which  was  by  the 
king's  garden":  see  also  Jer  39  4.  The  "king's 
winepresses"  (Zee  14  10),  which  must  have  been 
to  the  extreme  S.  of  the  city,  were  clearly  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  references  all  point  to  the  one 
situation  in  Jems  where  it  is  possible  for  gardens 
to  flourish  all  the  year  round,  namely,  the  part  of 
the  Kidron  valley  below  the  Tyiopoeon  woicfa  is 
watered  by  the  overflow  from  the  Fool  of  Siloam 
(see  SiLOAu).  Here  Uie  vegetable  gardens  of  the 
peasants  of  Siloam  oresent  an  aspect  of  green  fresh- 
ness unknown  elsemiere  in  Jerus. 

E.  W.  G.  Masterhan 

KING'S  MOTHER:  The  queen-dowager  occu- 
pied a  very  important  position  at  the  court  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  e.g.  Bathsheba  (1  K  2  19); 
Maacah  (IS  13);  Athaliah  (2  Ch  32  2);  and  Ne- 
hushta  (2  K  Si  8;  Jer  U  18).  See  Queen;  Queen 

MOTHEB. 

KING'S  POOL  (TT^Tjn  P5-!?,  hfrekhalh  Aa- 
mdekh) :  This  is  possibly  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (Neh 
2  14),  and  may  have  been  so  named  as  bang  near 
to  the  "kill's  garden." 

KING'S  VALE  (^Ijn-pTpy,  ^Smeh  ha~melekh; 
LXX  in  Gen  reads  td  pedion  ("the  plain"]  basiUos, 
in  2  S,  he  koUds  {"valley"]  toii  baxiUoa;  AV  King's 
Dale) :  The  place  where  the  king  of  Sodom  met 
Abram  (G«a  14  17),  imd  the  situation  of  Absalom's 
monument  (2  S  18  18).  It  was  identical  with  the 
Vale  of  Shaveh,  and  was  evidently  near  Salem,  the 
city  of  Melchizedek  (Gen  14  17).  If  Salem  (q.v.) 
is  Jerus,  then  Absalom's  pillar  was  also  near  that 
city.   J08  writes  (Anf,  VII,  x,  3),  "Absabm  had 
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erected  for  himself  a  marble  pillar  in  the  kii^a  dale. 
two  furlongs  [stadia]  from  Jerus,  which  he  namea 
Absalom's  Hand."  In  all  prob^ility  this  '^pillar" 
was  a  rough  upright  stone — a  maccSbhdh — out  its 
site  is  lost.  'The  traditional  Gr-£gyp  tomb  of 
perhaps  100-200  years  EC  which  has  been  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kidron  valley 
is  manifestly  misnamed  "Absalom's  pillar,"  and 
the  Kidron  ravine  (noM)  cannot  be  the  Kill's 
Vala  Cimeit).  £.  W.  G.  Mastsbiian 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF: 

I.  TiTLI 

II.  Scop« 

III.  Chabactkb  or  Boou  amd  Pobitioii  ih  Hsbssv 

Canon 

1.  Purpose 

2.  Character  of  Data 

IV.  HiHTOBicAL  Value 

1.  Treatment  of  Historical  Data 

2.  Chroaology 

3.  Value  of  Assyrian  Records 

4.  Plan 

V.  Composition 

1.  Kature  of  the  Books 

2.  Sources 

3.  Kent's  Scheme 

4.  J  and  B 
VI.  Dati 

LlTBBATOBI 

/.  7?fl«.— The  Heb  title  reads,  U^^m ,  mHakh%m, 
"kings,"  the  division  into  books  bdng  based  on  the 
LXX  where  the  Books  of  Kings  are  numbered  3d 
and  4th.  the  Books  of  Kingdoms  (BwAdaf 
Baaileldn).  the  Books  of  Samuel  being  numbered 
respectively  1st  and  2d.  The  separation  in  the  Heb 
into  2  Books  of  Eliius  dates  to  the  ri^binic  Bible  of 
Daniel  Bomberg  (Venice,  1516-17),  who  adds  in  a 
footnote,  "Here  the  non-Jews  [i.e.  Christians]  b^^in 
the  4th  Book  of  KingB."  The  Heb  Canon  treats 
the  2  Books  of  S  as  one  book,  and  the  2  Books  of 
K  as  one.  Hence  both  AV  and  RV  read  incor- 
rectly, "The  First  Book  of  Kings,"  even  the  use  of 
the  article  being  superfluous. 

//.  Scope.— The  Books  of  K  contain  47  chs 
(I,  22  chs;  II,  25  chs),  and  cover  the  period  from 
the  conspiracy  of  Adonij^  and  the  accession  of 
Solomon  (075  BC)  to  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Exile  (561  BC).  The 
subject-matter  may  be  grouped  under  certain  heads, 
as  the  last  days  of  David  (1  K  1—2  11);  Solomon 
and  his  times  (1  K  2  12—11  43);  the  Northern 
Kingdom  to  the  coming  of  Assyria  (1  K  12  16— 
2  K  17  41)  (937-722  BC),  including  9  dynastic 
changes;  the  Southern  Kingdom  to  the  coming  of 
B^on  (1  K  12  1—2  K  ffi  21,  the  annaU  of  the 
two  Kingdoms  beingnven  as  ||  records  until  the  fall 
of  Israel)  (937-586  BC),  during  which  time  but  one 
dynasty,  uiat  of  David,  occupied  the  throne;  the 
period  of  exile  to  661  BC  (2  K  26  22-30).  A 
simpler  outline,  that  of  Driver,  would  be:  (1)  Solo- 
mon and  his  times  (1  K  1-11);  (2)  Israel  and  Judah 
to  the  fall  of  Israel  (1  K  12—2  K  17);  Judah  to 
the  fall  of  Jerus  (586  BC),  and  the  captivity  to  the 
liberation  of  Jehoiachin  (561  BC)  (2  K  18-25). 

"Above  all,  there  are  three  features  In  the  history, 
which,  In  the  mind  of  the  author,  are  of  prime  importance 
as  shown  by  the  prominence  he  gives  them  In  his  narra- 
tive. (1)  The  dynasty  of  David  Is  Invested  with  pe- 
culiar dignity.  This  had  two  aspects.  It  pointed  bade 
to  the  Divine  election  of  the  nation  In  the  past,  and  gave 
the  guaranty  of  Indefinite  national  perpetuity  in  the 
future.  The  promise  of  'the  sure  merdes  of  David' 
was  a  powerful  uniting  Influence  in  the  Exile.  (2)  The 
Temple  and  Its  service,  for  which  the  writer  had  such 
spedu  regard,  contributed  greatly  to  the  phase  of  na- 
tional character  of  subsequent  times.  With  all  the  draw- 
backs and  defacements  of  pure  worship  here  was  the 
stated  regular  performance  of  sacred  rites,  the  develop- 
ment and  regulation  of  priestly  order  and  ritual  law, 
which  stamped  themselves  so  firmly  on  later  Jiutalsm. 
(3)   Above  all,  this  was  the  period  of  bloom  of  OT 

gropbecy.  Though  more  la  aala  of  men  Uko  Elijah  and 
Usha,  who  have  left  no  written  words,  we  must  not 
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fCH-get  the  dedres  of  prefizilUo  prophets,  whose  wrltloci 
hftve  oome  down  to  ua — men  who,  againat  the  oppom- 
tton  of  rulers  and  the  indlflereace  of  the  people,  testl- 
fled  to  the  moral  foundation  on  which  the  nation  was  con- 
stituted, vindicated  Divine  righteouflness,  rebuked  aln, 
and  held  up  the  Ideal  to  which  the  nation  was  called." — 
Robertson.  TtmpU  BD,  369  f. 

in.  Charactmr  of  Boolu  tmd  Portion  in  Hkbrmw 
Canon. — ^The  Books  of  K  contain  much  historical 
zaat^ial,  ^  the  hiatorical  is  not  iJheir  primary 
purpose.  What  in  our  Ens.  Btt}les  pass  lor  his- 
torical books  are  in  the  Hd) Canonprophetic  books, 
the  Books  of  Josh,  Jbb,  1  S,  2  S.  1  Kand2  Kbeing 
classed  as  the  "Earher  Prophets." 

The  chief  aim  of  these  books  is  didactic,  the  im- 
parting of  great  moral  lease na  badced  up  by  well- 
known  illustrations  from  the  nation's 

1.  Purpow  history  and  from  the  livea  of  its 

heroes  aad  leaders.  ^  Accordingly,  we 
have  here  a  sort  of  Iiistorical  archipelago,  more  con- 
tinuous than  in  the  Pent,  yet  requirii^  much 
bridging  over  and  conjecture  in  tilie  details. 

The  historical  matter  includes,  in  the  case  of  tlie 
kings  of  Israel,  the  length  of  the  reign  and  the 

death;  in  the  ease  of  the  kings  of 

2.  Charac-  Judah  there  are  included  also  the  age 
ter  of  Data  at  the  date  of  accession,  the  name  of  the 

mother,  and  mention  of  the  burial. 
The  beginning  of  the  reigns  in  each  case  are  dated 
from  a  point  in  the  reign  of  the  contemporary  ruler, 
e.g.  1  K  16  1:  "Now  in  the  18th  year  of  king 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  began  Abijam  to  reign 
over  Judah." 

/V.  tSttoncal  Vofas. — ^These  books  contain  a 
large  amount  of  authentic  data^  and,  along  with  the 

other  books  of  this  group  which  oon- 
X.  Treat-  stitute  a  contemporaneous  narrative, 
ment  of  Josh,  Jgs,  1  S,  2  S,  must  be  accorded 
Historical  high  rank  among  ancient  documents. 
Data  To  be  sure  the  ethical  and  religious 

value  is  first  and  highest,  neverthdras 
the  historical  facts  must  be  reckoned  at  their  true 
worth.  Discrepancies  and  contradictions  are  to 
be  explained  by  the  subordination  of  historical  de- 
tails to  the  moral  and  religious  purpose  of  the  books, 
and  to  the  diversity  of  sources  whence  these  data 
are  taken,  that  is,  the  compilers  and  editors  of  the 
Books  of  K  as  thejr  now  stwid  were  working  not  for 
a  consistent,  oontinuoiu  historieal  narrative,  but 
Usr  a  great  ethical  and  religious  treatise.  Hie  hia- 
torical matoial  is  only  incidental  and  introduced 
hy_  way  of  illustration  and  confirmation.  For  the 
orientfu  mind  these  historical  examples  rather  than 
the  rigor  of  modem  logic  constitute  the  unanswer- 
able argument. 

There  cannot  be  as  much  said  relative  to  the  chrono- 
logical value  of  the  books.  Thus,  e.g.,  there  Is  a  oues- 
_    _,  tlon  as  to  the  date  of  the  close  of  Anas' 

3.  Chro-  relRn.  According  to  2  K  18  10.  Samaria 
noloev  la  the  6th  year  of  Hnzeklah's  relga. 

The  kings  who  followed  Hezekiah  aggre- 
oate  110  yearB;  586+110  +29  (Hezekiah,  2  K  18^  - 
725.  Bui  In  2  K  18  13  we  learn  that  Sennacherib's 
Invasion  came  In  the  14th  year  of  Hezeldafa's  reign. 
Then  701  +14  -715.  With  this  last  agrees  the  account 
of  Hezeldah'a  sickness  (2  K  80)-  In  explanation 
of  2  K  18  13,  however.  It  Is  urged  by  some  that  the 
writer  has  subtmcted  the  16  years  of  2  K  80  6  from  the 
29  years  of  Heseklah'a  reign.  Again.  e.g.  m  1  K  6  1. 
we  leam  that  Solomon  began  to  ouild  the  temple  480 
yean  "  after  the  children  of  Israel  were  oome  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (LXX  here  reads  440  years).  This 
would  make  between  Moses  and  David  12  Keneratlons  of 
40  years  each.  But  counting  the  Exodus  m  the  reign  of 
Merenptah,  1225-1215  BC.  and  the  beginning  of  the 
erection  of  the  temple  975  BC,  or  after,  we  could  not 
make  out  more  than  (122S-Q75)  250  years.  Further, 
If  the  total  length  of  reigns  In  Israel  and  Judah  as  re- 
cordedio  the  [\  accounts  of  K  be  added  for  the  two  Idnx- 
doms,  the  two  amounts  do  not  agree.  And,  again.  It  Is 
not  certain  whether  In  their  annals  the  Hebrews  pre- 
dated or  post-dated  the  relgnn  of  their  kings,  i.e.  whether 
the  year  of  a  king's  death  was  counted  Ills  last  yesir  and 
the  drat  year  of  his  successor's  reign,  or  whether  the 
foUowins  year  was  counted  the  drat  year  of  the  succeed- 


Ourtls  In  HDB,  I,  400,  1,  f ;  MartJ  In  SB,  I, 

The  BabylonUms  and  Assyrlaai  wars 

3.  Value  more  skilled  and  more  careful  clir(»id(wari. 
of  Assvrlan  ^  "  '*  refsrenoe  to  ttadr  aecounGi  of 
w  Ajwynau  ^  same  or  of  contemporary  events  that 
MCOnU       a  sure  footing  Is  found.  Hence  the  value  of 

  such  monuments  as  those  of  Shalmaneeer 

IT  and  Sennacherib — and  here  mention  ihould  be  mads 
also  of  the  Moabite  Stone. 

,  The  plan  of  the  books  Is  prevailingly 

4.  Plan        ctironologlcal.  although  at  times  the  ma- 

 terial  is  amoged  in  groups  (e.B.  2  K  S  1 

— •  16,U»eBllsha«ocle«)T^     ^  m 

V.  CMnpodtfon.— The  Books  of  K  are  of  the 
nature  of  a  compilation.  The  compiler  has  fur- 
nished a  framewcn^c  into  which  he  haa 
1.  Kature  arranged  the  historical  matter  drawn 
of  die  from  other  sources.  There  are  chrono- 
Books  logical  data,  citations  of  authorities, 
iudgments  on  the  character  and  deeds 
of  the  several  rulers,  and  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ings drawn  from  the  attitude  of  the  rulers  in  matters 
of  rdigipn,  eep.  toward  heatJien  cults.  The  point 
of  view  is  that  of  the  prophets  of  the  nationtd  party 
as  one  against  foreign  influence.  "Both  in  pomt  of 
view  and  in  phraseology  the  compiler  shows  himself 
to  be  strongly  influenced  by  Dt."  (The  principal 
editor  is  styled  RD,  i.e.  Deuteronomic  Redactor.) 
The  Deuteronomic  law  was  the  touchstone,  and 
by  his  loyalty  to,  or  apostasy  from,  that  standard, 
each  king  stands  approved  or  oondemned.  This 
in&ioice  also  appears  in  passages  where  the  editor 
takes  liberties  m  the  expansion  and  ad^>tation  of 
material.  There  is  marked  recurrence  of  phrases 
occurring  elsewhere  chi^y  or  even  wholly  in  Dt, 
or  in  books  showing  Deuteronomic  influence  (Bur- 
ney  in  HDB,  II,  869  f).  In  2  K  17  we  have  a  test 
of  the  nation  on  the  same  standards:  cf  also  1  K 
S  3f;  9  1-9;  2  E  14  6;  Dt  24  16. 

In  numerous  instances  the  sources  are  indicated, 
as  "the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon"  (1  K  11  41). 

"the  ohroniclea  of  the  kii^n  of  Judah" 

5.  Sonreei  (1  K  14  29),  "the  chromclee  of  the 

kings  of  iBrael"  (1  K  16  31).  A 
score  or  more  of  these  sources  are  mentioned  by 
title  in  the  several  books  of  the  OT.  Thus  "the 
history  of  Samuel  the  seer,"  "the  history  of  Nattun 
the  prophet,"  "the  history  of  Gad  the  seer"  (1  Ch 
S9  29);  "the  prophecy  of  Ahijab  the  Shilonite," 
"the  visions  of  Iddo  ute  sew  oonoeming  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat"  (2  Ch  9  29;  ef  2  Ch  IS  15; 
13  22;  80  34;  8S  32).  Thus  the  "book  of  the 
kings  of  Israel '  is  mentbned  17  t  (for  all  kings  ex- 
cept Jehoram  and  Uoshea);  the  "book  ol  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah"  is  mentioned  15  t 
(for  all  except  Ahaziah,  Athaliafa,  Jehoahaz,  Je- 
hoiachin  and  Zedekiah).  Whether 'the  oompUer 
had  recourse  to  the  archives  themselves  or  to  a  work 
based  on  the  archives  is  still  a  question. 

Kent.  SindarU'a  OT  (II.  chu*t,  and  pp.  Ix-zxvl},  gives 
tiie  following  scheme  for  showing  the  sources: 
•   ir    ^.  ID  Early  stories  about  the  Ark  (c  650 

8.  Kent's  BO  or  eaiiler),  Saul  storlv  and  David 
Scheme  stories  (950^^900  bo  were  united  (c  850 
BO)  to  make  early  Judaean  Saul  and 
David  stories,  with  these  last  were  combined  (c  600 
BO)  popular  Judaean  David  stories  Jc  700  BC),  later 
Ephralmite  Samuel  narratives  (c  650  BC),  aud  very  late 
popular  prophetic  traditions  (650-000  BO)  In  a  lint 
edition  of  the  Books  of  8. 

(2)  Annals  of  Solomon  (c  960  BO),  early  temple 
records  (950-900  BC),  were  united  (c  800  BC)  with 
popular  Solomon  traditions  (860-800  BC)  hi  a  "  Book  of 
the  Acts  of  Solomon."  A  Jeroboam  history  (900-860 
BC),  an  Ahab  history  (c  800  BC),  and  a  Jehu  history 
(c  750  BC)  were  united  with  the  annals  of  Israel  (after 
950  to  c  700  BC)  In  the  "Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel"  (700  or  after).  Early  Ephralmlte  Eiisha  narra- 
tives (800-750  BC),  Influenced  oy  a  Samaria  cycle  of 
EUsha  stories  (750-700  BC)  and  a  Ollgat  cycle  of^ EUsha 
stories  (700-650  BC).  were  Jc^ioed  about  600  BO  with  the 
"  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  "  and  the  "  Ohronldes  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel"  in  a  "flnt  edition  of  the  Books  of 


(3)  The  nnt  editkm  of  S,  the  llrrt  edition  ol  K  and 
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Isa  Btoriea  (before  550  BO)  were  united  (c  560  BO)  In  a 
Snal  revision  of  S  utd  K. 

(4)  From  "annals  of  Judah"  (before  900  to  650  BO  or 
after),  temple  records  (before  860  to  after  660  DC),  and 
a  Hezeklah  hlBtorv  (c  660  BC) ,  was  drawn  material  for 
ttw  "  Chronicles  of  the  klaga  of  Judah"  (ceOOBC). 

(5)  From  this  last  worK  and  the  final  revlsioo  of  S 
and  K  was  taken  material  for  a  "Midhraah  of  the  Book  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah"  (c  300  BC).  and  from  thlB 
work,  the  final  revision  of  S  and  K,  and  a  possible  temple 
hlstorr  (after  400)— itself  from  the  final  revision  of  8 
and  K— came  the  Books  of  Cb  (c  260  BO). 

The  distinctions  between  the  great  documents  of  the 
Pent  do  not  appear  ao  clearly  here.    The  summary, 

f''epltome")  Is  the  work  of  a  Jewish  re- 
ft* JandE    dactor;   the  longer  narratives  (e.g.  1  K 

17—8  K  8;  18  14-21)  "are  written  In  a 
bright  and  chaste  Heb  style.  Chough  some  of  them 
extublt  slight  peculiarities  of  diction,  due,  donbtlesa  (in 
I>art),  to  their  North  Israelitish  origin''  (B).  Thewrltera 
of  these  narratives  are  thought  to  nave  bean  prophets.  In 
most  cases  from  the  Northern  Kingdom. 

VI.  Datt, — ^There  are  numerous  data  bearing 
on  the  date  of  K,  and  indications  of  different  dates 
appear  in  the  books.  The  cIosinE  verses  bring 
down  the  history  to  the  37th  year  of  the  Captivity 
(2  K  26  27);  yet  the  author,  incorporating  his 
materials,  was  apparently  not  careful  to  adjust  the 
dates  to  his  own  time,  as  in  1  K  8  8;  12  19;  2  K 
8  22;  16  6,  which  refer  to  conditions  that  passed 
away  with  the  Exile.  The  work  was  probably 
composed  before  the  fall  of  Jerua  (586  BC),  and 
was  revised  during  or  shortly  after  the  Exile,  and 
also  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  the  account 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Judaeaa  kingdom.  There 
are  traces  of  a  post-exilic  hand,  as,  e.g.,  the  mention 
of  "the  oitiea  of  Samaria"  (1  K  18  32),  implying 
ih&t  Samaria  was  a  province,  which  was  not  tiie 
case  until  after  the  Exile.  The  existence  of  altars 
over  the  land  (1  K  19  10),  and  the  sanctuary  at 
Carmel,  were  illegal  according  to  the  Deuteronomic 
law,  as  also  was  the  advice  given  to  Eiisha  (2  K  8 
19)  to  cut  down  the  &uit  trees  in  time  of  war  (Dt 
20  19). 

LiTCRATUBB. — K.  Budde,  Dai  Buck  der  Riehtar, 
Mohr,  Leipzig;  John  Skioner,  "Kings,"  in  New  Cantury 
Bible,  Frowde,  New  York;  C.  F.  Bumey,  NotM  on  the 
Heb  Text  of  the  Booke  of  K,  Clarendon  Press.  Oxford, 
1903:  R.  Kittel.  Die  BUeher  der  KOnige,  Vandenboeck 
and  Ruprecht,  Leipzig,  1900:  I.  Benzloger,  Die  Backer 
der  KOnige,  Mohr.  1899;  C.  F.  Kent.  Student'*  OT. 
Scribner,  190S:  8.  B.  Driver,  Intro  to  the  Lit.  of  ike  OT. 
Scrlbner,  new  rev.  ed,  1910;  J.  E.  McFadyen,  Intro 
to  the  OT.  ArmsbVDg,  New  York,  1906;  Carl  H.  ComlU, 
BinUitung  in  die  kanonieehen  BUeher  A.T,  Mohr,  6th  ed, 
1908;  A.  F.  Klrkpatrick,  The  Ditine  Librarv  of  the  OT. 
Maomnian,  1801. 

Wallace  N.  Stbabhs 
KmGS>  SEPULCHRES (2  Gh  21 20).  SeeJoRU- 
HALBU,  VIU. 

KINSFOI£,  kini'fOk.   See  KninKED. 

KINSMAN,  kinz'man.  KINSWOMAN,  kinz'- 
wd6m-an:  Most  frequently  of  the  gS'U,  the 
one  who  had  a  right  to  "redeem" ;  referring  to  the 
custom  of  avenging  the  blood  of  a  slain  kmsman; 


draed  "acquaintance."  Also  (drSM,  one  near, 

rendered  "kinsman"  (Pa  88  11);  probably  better, 
"neighbor."  Once,  IJitlp,  «A«'ft-,  "Besh  kin;"  ren- 
dered "kinsman"  (Nu  27  11:  cf  Lev  18  6;  26  49; 
20  19;  21  2,  rendered  "kin"),  trvyyew^  suggenta, 
"of  same  race"  (cf  vvyyiveta,  mggineia,  "kindred"), 
used  of  blood  relationship  of  varying  d^rees  of 
nearness  (Lk  14  12:  Jn  18  26;  Acts  10  24;  Rom 
9  3;  16  7.11.21).    Rendered  "kin"  in  Mk  6  4. 

Kinswoman:  nS!ip ,  ah*'er,  "kin  by  blood,"  or  "by 
flesh"  (cf  above:  also  Lev  16  12  f;  also  cf  16  6, 
"near  of  kin"  AV);  also  same  root,  fem.  form, 
n-JStiP,  aha'tSrOK  (Lev  16  17),  is  tr«>  'Tcinswoman." 
In  Pfov  7  4,  "Call  understanding  thy  kinswoman" 


might  be  more  accurately  rendered,  "thy  familiar 
friend,"  RVm  (from  yT13,  m6dha\  "acquaintance"); 
cf  similar  rendering  of  ir^dha^aOi,  under  Kindbbd, 
Lk  1  36  RV,  "kmswoman"  {rvyytwh,  tuggertis), 
AV  "cousin"  Ontggenit):  same  is  readored  "kins- 
folk" (1  88  Hv).        E^WABD  Baqbt  Follabd 


KIR,  kdr,  kir  (y^ ,  i^) '  The  meaning  of  Kir  is 
"inclosure"  or  "walled  -place,"  and  it  is  therefore 
doubtful  wnethw  it  is  a  placft^iame 

1.  Meaning  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.   In  2  K 

16  9  it  is  mentioned  as  the  place 
whither  Tiglath-pileser  IV  carried  the  Syrian 
(Aramaean)  captives  which  he  deported  from 
Damascus  after  he  had  taken  that  city.  In  Am  1 
5  the  prophet  announces  that  the  people  of  Syria 
(Aram)_  shall  go  into  captivity  unto  Kir,  and  in 
9  7  it  is  again  referred  to  as  the  place  whence  the 
Lord  had  brought  the  Syrians  (Aramaeans)  as 
Israel  had  been  brou^t  out  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Philis  from  Caphtor. 

Except  in  one  MS  (LXX,  A),  where  it  appears 
as  the  Libyan  Cyrene  (2  K  16  9),  it  is  never  ren- 
dered in  the  LXX  as  a  place-name. 

2.  How  Thus  the  place  whence  the  Syrians 
R«ida-ed  were  brought  (Am  9  7)  is  not  Kir, 
in  LXX        but  "the  deep"  or  "the  ditch"  (LXX 

iK  p60pov,  ek  bdthrou,  "pit"),  probably 
a  tr  of  some  variwt  rather  than  of  the  word  "Kir" 
itself.  Comparing  the  Auyr-Bab  fciru  (for  gCru), 
"waU,"  "inclosure,"  "interior,"  or  the  like,  Kir 
might  have  the  general  meaning  of  a  place  parted 
off  for  the  reception  of  exiled  captives.  Paralldfl 
would  be  JJTtr  Moab,  "the  inclosure  of  Moab."  ^ir 
Herea  or  ^ir  J^areteth,  "the  inclosure  of  brick" 
(LXX  fun  Utiun  ttr&  UAchou),  It  seems  probable 
that  there  was  more  than  one  place  to  which  the 
Assyrians  transported  captives  or  exiles,  and  if  thdr 
practice  was  to  place  them  as  far  as  they  could  from 
their  native  land,  one  would  expect^  for  Paleethuan 
exiles,  a  sito  or  sites  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris 
and  Eluphrates. 

In  Isa  22  5  occurs  the  phrase,  "a  breaking  down 
of  the  waUs,  and  a  crying  to  the  mountains"  (nfjur* 

iwri:iru;»-gM«*  'rf  Ad-Aar~"asurround- 
8.  An  ing  of  the  wall,"  etc,  would  be  better), 
Emendation  and  the  mention  of  Iflr  and  sAd°*  here 
of  Isa  22:6  has  caused  Fried,  Dditnch  to  siugest 

that  we  have  to  read,  instead  ot^r, 
i^*,  combined  with  as  in  Ezk  28  23.  Follow- 
ing thisj  but  retaining  Jfir,  Cheyne  translates  "Kir 
undermineth,  and  Shoa*  is  at  the  mount,"  but  others 
accept  Delitzsch's  emendation,  Winckler  conjectur- 
ing tnat  the  rendering  should  be  "Who  stirreth  up 
Koa*  and  Shoa'  against  the  mountain"  {AUtMt, 
Untetiudumifen,  177;.  In  the  next  verse  (Isa  22  6) 
Kir  is  mentioned  with  Elam— a  ^position  idiioh  a 
city  for  western  exiles  would  require. 

The  mention  of  Elam  as  takkig  the  quiver,  and 
Kir  as  uncovering  the  shield,  apparoitly  against 
4  Soldiers  "^^^  valley  of  the  vision"  (in  or  close 
of  Kir  in  ^  Jems),  implies  that  soldiers  from 
Assvrian      theee  two  places,  thou^  one  might 

expect  them  to  be  hostile  to  the  As- 
^™'*^  Syrians  in  general,  were  to  be  found 
in  th^  armies,  probably  as  mercenaries.  See  li^ed. 
DelitzsdL  Wo  lag  (ku  Parodies  f  233:  Schrader, 
COT,  425.  T.  G.  Pinchm 

KIR  OF  MOAB  (SfiE'lia  l^p,  (ir  mO'Obh;  LXX 
hasTi  mxotifdteicAoa,  "the  wall,"  "fortress"):  The 
name,  at  least  in  this  form,  appears 
1.  Identi-  only  once  (Isa  16  1)  as  that  of  a  city 
flcation  in  Moab.  It  is  named  with  Ar  of 
Moab,  with  which  possibly  it  may  be 
idoitical,  since  *ar  or  '{r  is  the  Qeb  equivalent  <A 
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tiie  Bloabite  S^.  The  Tg  hence  reads  "Eerak  in 
Moab."  lliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Eerak 
here  intended  is  represented  by  the  modem  town 
of  that  name,  with  which,  consequently,  Eir  Moab 
is  almost  universally  identified.  It  must  always 
have  been  a  place  of  importance.  It  is  mentioned 
as  Charakmdba  (X.apaKnwfia.)  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Jems  (630  AD)  and  by  the  early  geog- 
raphers. It  dominated  the  great  caravan  road 
oonnectii^  Syria  with  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
Ousaden  therefore  directed  attention  to  it,  and 
hdd  posBeaaioii  from  1167  till  it  fell  again  into  the 
huida  of  the  Moslems  under  Saladin,  1188.  The 
Chroniclers  speak  of  it  as  in  el  Bdifa,  and  the  chief 
city  of  Arabia  Secunda.  Under  the  title  of  Petra 
D^erti  the  Crusaders  founded  here  a  bishop's  see. 
"^e  Gr  bishop  of  Petra  still  has  his  seat  in  Eerak. 

Eerak  stands  upon  a  lofty  spur  projecting  west- 
ward from  tixe  Moab  plateau,  with  WOdy  *Ain 

Franiy  on  the  S.,  and  W^y  d-Kaxik 
S.  Defcc^  on  tne  N.,  about  10  miles  from  the 
tlOD  Dead  Sea.   The  sides  of  the  mountain 

sink  shuply  into  these  deep  ravines, 
which  unite  unmediately  to  the  W.,  and,  as  Wddy 
d-Kaxik,  the  great  hollow  runs  northwestward  to 
the  sea.  It  is  a  position  of  great  natural  strength, 
being  connected  with  the  upUnds  to  the  E.  only  by 
a  narrow  neck.  It  ia  3.370  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
eea.  Hie  mountains  beyond  the  adjacent  valleys 
are  much  hi^er.  The  place  was  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall,  with  five  towers,  which  can  still  be 
traced  in  its  whole  length.  The  most  northerly- 
tower  is  well  preserved.  The  most  interesting  build- 
ing at  Eerak  is  the  huge  castle  on  the  southern  ode. 
It  IS  separated  from  the  adjoining  hill  on  the  right 
by  ft  la^  artificial  moat;  and  it  is  provided  with  a 
reservoir.  A  moat  also  sUrts  the  northern  side  of 
tiie  fortress,  and  on  £.  the  wall  has  a  sloped  or 
battmd  base.  The  castle  is  then  separated  from 
the  town.  The  walls  are  very  thick,  and  are  well 
preserved.  Beneath  the  castle  is  a  chapel  in  which 
traces  of  frescoes  are  still  visible.  In  days  of  an- 
cient warfare  the  place  must  have  been  practically 
impregnable.  It  could  be  entered  only  by  two 
roads  paaung  through  rock-cut  tunnels.  The  miun 
danger  must  ahrays  have  been  failure  of  waXer 
ms[^y.  There  are  springs  immediately  outside 
the  city;  but  those  alone  would  not  be  sufficient. 
Great  cisterns  were  ther^ore  constructed  in  the  town 
and  also  in  the  castle.  The  half-nomadic  inhabit- 
ants of  Eerak  today  number  some  1,140  famihes 
(Musil,  XroWa  Pelraea,  III,  97).  The  Gr  church 
claims  about  2,000  souls;  the  rest  are  Moslems. 
They  are  wild  and  fearless  people,  not  greatly  in- 
clined to  treat  straiwers  with  oourteqr  and  kindneas. 
In  Uie  spring  of  1911  the  town  was  the  center  of  a 
risfaig  against  the  goTemment,  which  was  not 
qudled  until  much  blood  had  beoi  shed. 

W.  EWING 

KIRAUA,  ki-r&'ma,  kir'arma  (KipofUL*  Kiramd; 
AV  Cinuna):  The  people  of  E.  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (1  Ead  5  20);  the 
"Ramah"  of  Esr  8  26  (q.v.). 

KIR-HARESETH,  kOr-har'6-seth,  ^rt'seth 
{nipiq"T9,  HHMJrese/A,  Isa  16  7;  in  2  E  3  25 
AV  reads  s!ir-haraseth[pausal  form]};  KIR-HERES 
OB-in  -1"^?,  *ir  fteres,  Jer  48  31.36;  in  Isa  16  11 
AV* 'reads  Kir-haresh  [pausal  form]}:  Modern 
scholars  unanimously  identify  tins  city  with  Eir 
<d  Moab.  In  Jehoram's  invasion  of  Moab  it  abne 
withstood  his  attack;  and  on  the  city  wall  the  king 
of  Moab  sataificKd  his  son  (2  E  8  25  S).  It  was 
obviously  the  c^iital,  i.e.  Eir  Moab.  The  name 
is  generally  taken  to  mean  "city  of  the  sun." 
Ch^e,  however,  points  out  {EB,  8.r.):  (1)  that 


this  explanation  was  unknown  to  the  ancients: 
(2)  that  "kir"  is  nowhere  supposed  to  mean  "city,'' 
except  in  the  compound  names  Eir-heres,  Kir- 
hareseth,  and  Eir  Moab;  (3)  that  ^erw,  "sun," 
nowhere  has  a  fem.  endine,  and  (4)  that  Isa  16 
7  (LXX  and  Aq.)  indicates  of  and  not  r  in  the  second 
pskrt  of  the  name  (A/o-c0,  DSaelh).  He  su^ests, 
therefore,  that  we  should  possibly  read  n^'  jljj  H^np, 
kiryath  fyAdhOahOh,  "new  city."  W.  EwiKO 

KIRIATH,  kir'i-ath  (XTl'p,  ^alh,  "city";  AV 
Kirjath):  Mentioned  (Josh  16  28)  as  a  city  of 
Benjamin ;  has  been  identified  with  ^wriet  d 
^Enab,  "town  of  grapes,"  a  prc^ierous  town  on  the 
highroad  between  Jerus  and  Jaffa;  it  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  f^urieh.  It  is, 
however,  generally  thought  that  Eiriath  here  stands 
for  KiKiATH-jEABiM  (q.T.).  Sos  PEF,  111,  132, 
Sh  XVII. 

EXRIATHAIM,  kir-i-a-tha'im  (D'!i:i'^p,  ^iryO- 
thaytm,  "two  cities";  AV  Kirjathaim) : 

(1}  A  city  in  the  uplands  of  Moab  formerly  held 
by  Sihon,  and  given  oy  Moses  to  Reuben,  who  ia 
said  to  have  fortified  it  (Nu  SS  87;  Josh  IS  19). 
It  is  named  along  with  Elealdi  and  Nebo  in  Uie 
former  passage,  and  with  Sibmah  in  the  latter.  It 
was  in  the  hands  of  Moab  in  Mesha's  time,  and  he 
clums  to  have  fortified  it  (MS,1. 10).  For  Jeremiah 
(4S  1.23)  and  Ezekiel  (26  9)  it  is  a  Moabite  town. 
Onom  identifies  it  with  Coraitha,  a  Christian  vil- 
lage 10  Rom  miles  W.  of  Madeba.  This  is  the 
modem  jfaraiyiU,  about  11  miles  W.  of  Madd)a, 
and  5  mileB  E.  of  Machaerus.  This,  howevw^  nu^ 
represent  ^rioth,  while  the  towns  with  which  it 
is  named  would  lead  us  to  look  for  Eiriathaim  to  the 
N.  of  Wady  Zerjfd  Ma*tn.  From  this  city  was 
named  Shaveh-kiriathaim,  "the  plain  of  Eiria- 
thaim" (Gen  14  5). 

(2)  A  city  in  the  territory  of  Nfu>htali,  assigned 
to  the  Gershonite  Levltes  (1  Ch  6  76)^correspond- 
ing  to  "Eartan"  in  Josh  21  32.        W.  Ewinq 

KIRIATH-ARBA,  kir-i-ath-&r'ba.   See  Hbbbon. 

XmiATHrAIUM,    kh'-i-atb-A'iim    (Ezr  2  25). 

See  KiBIATB-JKAIUM. 

EIRIATH-BAAL,  kii4-ath-b&'aL    See  Kibiatb- 

JEABW. 

KIRIATH-HUZOTH,  khsi-ath-hQ'zoth,  k.^hQ'E6th 
(TiTIl^  ri^lP.  Ipiryath  kvcdth,  "city  of  streets"; 
LXX  reads  •w6kt^t  4«o*X«iv,  p6leia  epaiiedn,  "city 
of  villages,"  from  which  we  may  infer  a  reading 
mnin ,  ^erSlh,  for  msn ,  ^uf «A;  AV  Kirjath- 
huzotii):  A  place  to  which,  aft^  their  meeting, 
Balak  and  Balaam  went  together  (Nu  23  39). 
They  met  at  "the  City  of  Moab"  (ver  36),  which 
is  probably  identical  with  EiB  of  Moab  (q.v.); 
Einath-huzoth  was  probably  therefore  not  far  from 
that  cit^.  Some  would  identify  it  with  Eiriathaim; 
some  with  Kerioth;  as  yet  then  is  no  certainty. 

KIRIATH- JE ARM,  kir-i-«th-je'a^^.  k.-i6-&'rim 
(CnyyiT'lp ,  ^aih^'OTim,  ''city  of  thickets"; 
LXX  fi  -wiXi*  'lapitm  he  p6li»  Tarelm;  AV  Kirjath- 
jearim) :  One  of  the  four  chief  cities  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites  (Josh  9  17);  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh  16  60), 
evidently  an  ancient  Sem  "high  place,"  hence  the 
name  "Kiriath-Baal"  (ib) ;  it  was  one  of  the  places 
on  the  border  line  between  Judah  and  Benjamin 
(Josh  16  14.15;  IB  11  [where  it  iscalled"Baa!ah"l; 
cf  1  Ch  IS  6).  It  is  mentioned  as  in  Judah  (Josn 
16  60;  16  14;  Jgs  16  12),  but  if  Kibiath  (q.v.) 
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is  identical  with  it,  it  is  mentioned  as  beloiwinK  to 
Benjamin  (Josh  18  28;  in  2  S.  6  2,  Baale-judah). 

Jga  16  12  recorde  that  the  men  of  Dan  set  forth 
out  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaot  and  encamped  in  Mahan- 
eh-daa  behind  (W.  of]  Kiriath-jearim. 
1.  Scrip-  (Injgs  is  25  Mahaneh-dan  ["the  camp 
titreRuer-  of  Dan"]  is  described  oa  between  Zorah 
racea  andEshtaol;  see  Mahaneh-dan.)  To 

this  sanctuary  the  ark  of  Jeh  was 
brought  from  Beth-ehemesh  by  the  peopleof  Kiriath- 
jearim,  and  they  "brought  it  into  the  house  of 


Ruined  Church  at  Kuriet. 


Abinadab  in  the  hilt  [m  "Gibeah"],  and  sanctified 
Eleazar  his  son  to  keep  the  ark  of  Jeh"  (1ST  1). 
Here  it  abode  twenty  years  (ver  2;  2  S  6  2-4;  cf  1 
Ch  13  6;  2  Ch  1  4).  Clearly  it  was  in  the  hills 
somewhere  to  the  E.  of  Beth-ehemesb. 

The  prophet  Uriah-ben-Shemaiah,  killed  by  Jehoi- 
akim,  belonged  to  Kiriath-jearim  (Jer  26  20f). 

In  Ezr  8  25  (cf  Neh  7  29),  this  place  occurs 
under  the  name  "Kiriath-arim."  In  1  £sd  6  19 
the  name  occurs  as  "Kiriathiarius." 

The  exact  position  of  this  important  Israelite 
sanctuary  has  never  been  aatiuactority  settled. 

Some  of  the  data  appear  to  be  contra- 
S.  Posttion  dictory.  For  example,  Jos  (AtU,  VI, 
i,  4)  says  it  was  a  city  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beth-shemeshj  white  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onom)  speak  of  it  ("Cariathiareim")  in 
their  day  as  a  village  9  or  10  miles  from  JeniB  on  the 
way  to  Xydda.  But  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
the  reputed  site  of  their  day  had  any  serious  claims. 
Any  suggested  site  should  fulfil  the  following  condi- 
tions: (1)  It  must  harmonize  with  the  boundary 
line  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  between  two  known 
points — the  "waters  of  Nephtoah,"  very  generally 
supposed  to  be  Lifta,  and  Chesalon,  certainly 
Kesla  (Josh  16  10).  (2)  It  should  not  be  too  far 
removed  from  the  other  cities  of  the  Gibeonitcs — 
Gibeon,  Chephirah  and  Beeroth— but  those  places, 
which  are  all  identified^  are  themselves  fairly  widely 
apart.  (3)  Mahaneh-dan  ("the  camp  of  Dan  ) 
is  describe  as  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  and 
was  W.  of  Kiriath-jearim;  this,  and  the  statement 
of  Jos  that  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  makes  it  probable  that  the  site  was  near 
the  western  edge  of  tbe  mountains  of  Judah. 
Zorah  (now  SaraT),  Eshtaol  (now  Etha^a)  and  Beth- 
shemesh  (now  *Xtn  Skenu),  are  all  within  sight  of 
each  other  close  to  the  Vale  of  Sorek.  (4)  The  site 
should  be  a  sanctuary  (or  show  signs  of  having  been 
such),  and  be  at  least  on  a  heigbt  (Gibeah,  1  S  7 
1  m).  (5)  The  name  may  help  us,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  note  that  the  first  part  of  the  name,  in  the  form 
"Kirathiarius"  (1  Esd  6  19),  appears  to  have  sur- 
vived the  exile  rather  than  the  second. 

The  first  suggested  identification  was  that  of 
Robinson  (BR,  II,  11,12),  viz.  ^uriet  el  'Enab,  the 
"town  of  grapes,"  a  flourishing  little  town  about 
9  miles  W.  ot  Jerus  on  the  carriage  road  to  Jaffa. 
The  district  around  is  still  fairly  wdl  wooded  (cf 


E*£rim»"thickets">*  This  village  is  commonly 
K>wn  as  Ahu  Ohdik,  from  the  name  of  a  robber 
chieftain  who,  with  his  family,  flour- 
8.  Sue-  ished  there  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
gested  centurv.  Mediaeval  ecclesiastical  tra- 
Identifl-  dition  has  made  this  place  the  Anathoth 
cations  of  Jer,  and  a  handsome  church  from  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  now  thorourfily 
repaired,  exists  here  to  mark  this  tradition.  This 
site  suits  well  as  regards  the  border  line,  and  tbe 
name  ^uriet  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Kiriath;  it 
also  fits  in  with  the  distance  and  direction  given 
in  the  Onom,  but  it  cannot  be  called  satisfactory  in 
all  respects.  jS^&a,  in  the  nei^borhood,  has,  on 
account  of  its  commanding  position,  been  selected, 
but  except  for  this  one  feature  it  has  no  special 
claims.  The  late  Colonel  Conder  has  very  vigor- 
ously advocated  the  claims  of  a  site  he  discovered 
on  the  south  side  of  the  rugged  Wody  Itmae*n,  called 
Kkurbet  ^Emuij  pointing  out  truly  that  *Erma  is 
the  exact  eqmvalent  oi  ^Arim  (Ezr  2  25).  Un- 
fortunately the  2d  part  of  the  name  would  appear 
from  the  references  in  1  Esd  and  in  Onom  to  be  that 
part  which  was  forgotten  long  ago,  so  that  the 
argument  even  of  the  philological — the  strongest — 
grounds  cannot  be  of  much  value.  The  greatest 
objections  in  tbe  minds  of  most  students  are  the 
unsuitiU>iUty  of  the  position  to  the  reauiremcnts  of 
the  Judah-Benjamin  frontier  and  its  aistanoe  from 
the  other  Gibeonite  cities. 

The  present  writer  suggests  another  nte  which, 
in  his  opinion,  meets  at  ieaat  some  of  the  require- 
ments better  than  the  older  proposals.  Standing 
on  the  hill  of  Beth-shemesh  and  looking  N.W.,  with 
the  cities  of  Zorah  i^ur^ah)  and  EshtaoUF^Au'a)  full 
in  view,  a  loftv  hill  crowned  by  a  considerable 
forest  catches  tne  eye.  The  village  a  little  below 
the  summit  is  called  Beit  Afo^r,  and  the  hilltop 
itself  is  the  shrine  of  a  local  saint  known  as  Sheikh 
el  AJdm.  So  "holy"  is  the  site,  that  no  trees  in  this 
spot  are  ever  cut,  nor  is  fallen  brushwood  removed. 
There  is  a  Wely  or  sanctuary  of  the  saint,  and 
round  about  are  scores  of  very  curious  and  appar- 
ently ancient  graves.  Southward  from  this  site 
the  eye  follows  the  line  of  Judaean  hills — probably 
the  Mt.  Jearim  of  Josh  16  10— until  it  strikes  the 
outstandingpoint  of  Kedd  (Chesalon),  some  2  miles 
to  the  S.  If  the  ark  was  taken  here,  the  people  of 
Eleth-shemesh  could  have  followed  its  progress 
almost  the  whole  way  to  its  new  abode.  Although 
the  name,  which  appears  to  mean  "besieged"  or 
"confined,"  in  no  degree  helps,  in  all  the  other  re- 
spects (see  2  above)^  this  site  suits  wdl  the  condi- 
tions of  Kiriatb-jeanm. 

LlTBKATTrBB.--See  PEPS,  1878,  190-99:  PBF,  III. 
43-52;  HOHL,  226<:  BR.  II.  11  f;  Buhl,  OAP,  Index. 

E.  W.  G.  Mastesman 

KnUATH-SANNAH,kir-i-ath-san'a(ny5  V^yp, 
Ipiryath  sann&h;  AVKirjath  Sannah):  In  Josh  16  49 
it  13  called  "Debir,"  and  is  identical  with  Kieiath- 
SEPHEB  (q.v.).  As  xiXii  ypanftdrttr,  p6li8  m'ammdh 
t&n,  "city  of  books,"  is  tiie  reading  in  LXX,  the 
most  natural  explanation  is  that  raO ,  tanndh,  is 
a  copyist's  error  for  *^&D ,  ^epker,  but  Sayce  con- 
siders this  an  ancient  Can.  name  meaning  "city 
of  instruction,"  and  that  it  occurs  in  the  Am  Tab 
in  the  form  "Bit'  sani." 

XnUATH-SEPEER,  kir-i-ath-ee'f6r  (Ipp  r^-]J? , 
Ipiryaih  cipher;  tr**  by  many,  as  if  it  were  Heb,  as 
"house  01  books."  LXX  irtXit  ^fpomiArMv,  -pdlig 
grammdton;  AV  Kirjath  Sepher-  other  suggestions 
nave  been  made:  "border-town"  [Moore]  or  "toll- 
town"  [G.  A.  Smith]):  In  two  I  passages  (Joah 
16  15  f;  Jga  1  11  f),  it  is  motioned  as  identical 
with  E)EBia  (q.v.),  which  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  edh-Dhdhetiyeh.   Sayce  would  place 
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Kiriath-sephtf  to  the  W.  of  Gath.  See  PEPS, 
1893,  33^. 

KIRJATH,  kOr'jath,  ki/jath.   See  Kibiath. 

KIRJATH-ARBAt  kQr-iath-&r'ba,  kir-jath-ftr'ba. 

See  KmiATH-ABBA. 

KIRJATH-BAAL,  kOr-jathrb&'al,  kir-Jath-b&'al. 
See  KnuTB-jBABiu. 

KIRJATHAm,kaivjapth&'im,kir-ja-thft'im.  See 

KnUATHAIH. 

KISEUS,  kiB-e'us  (Ktnft,  KUeiit;  LXX,  B 
[Swete]  reads  KtwAoa;  AV  Cisai):  The  great* 
grandfather  of  Mordecai  (Ad  Est  11  2).  See 
KisH,  (5). 

KISH,  kish  («rp ,  IfUh;  K(s,  KU,  Kad,  Keia, 
"bow,"  "power"):  The  name  of  five  persona  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible: 

(1)  The  son  of  Abid  and  the  father  of  Saul,  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  He  was  of  tiie  tribe  of  Benja* 
min,  of  uie  family  of  the  Matrites  (1  S  9  1;  14  61; 
cf  Acts  IS  21;  1  8  10  21).  According  to  1  Oh  8 
33  and  9  39,  "Ner  begat  K."  By  reading  "Ner 
b^t  Abner^'  (cf  1  S  14  51;  1  Ch  26  28).  the 
flimculty  is  at  least  partly  oTercome.  In  1  Ch  12 
1,  K.  is  also  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Saul,  and 
aeain  in  2  S  21  14,  we  are  told  that  the  sepulcher 
<tf  K.  was  located  m  the  oountry  of  Beojamin,  in 
Zda.  His  place  of  residence  seems  to  have  been 
at  Gibeah. 

(2)  Another  K.  ia  mentioned  a  Ch  8  29f; 
9  35  f)  as  the  son  of  Jeiel  and  his  wife  Maacah.  He 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  uncle  of  Saul's  father. 

(3)  A  Levite,  the  son  of  Mahli  the  Merarite 
(1  Ch  28  21f;  cf  24  29). 

(4)  Another  Merarite  Levite  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Ch  29  12). 

(5)  The  great-grandfather  of  Mordecai,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Est  8  5).       Wiluabc  Bavb 

KlSm,  kishl  CT^T?,  IflOtl,  "snansr,"  "foider"): 
Father  of  Ethan,  one  of  the  singers  David  "set  over 
the  service  of  song"  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1  Ch 
6  31):  the  "Kushsiah"  of  1  Ch  U  17  (cf  1  Ch  6 
44). 

KISmOK,  kish'i-on,  kish'yon  O''"^  .  U»hySn): 
A  city  in  the  territory  of  Issachar  (Josh  19  20), 
givra  to  the  GershoniteLevites  (21  28:  AV  wrongly 
^Kiahon").  The  ||  passage  in  1  Ch  8  72  reads 
"Kedeah"^iDBtead  of  ^Kirfaon."  Hie  true  reading 
is  probably  flv]p ,  IpiSuhSn.  Conder  suggests  a 
likely  ideutificatioD  with  TsU  Aha  ^edea,  not  far 
from  Taanach. 

EISHON,  ki'ahon,  kish'on  O^W^p,  IfilahSn; 
Kmv4v,  Ketsdn):  The  "watercourse"  or  "torrent 
stream"  along  the  banks  of  which  the  great  battle 
was  fought  between  Israel,  led  by  Deborah  and 
Barak,  and  the  army  of  Siaera,  in  the  waters  of  which 
so  many  perished  (Jgs  4  7,  etc).  It  is  probably 
mentioned  earlier  as  "the  brook  that  is  before 
Jokneam"  (Josh  19  11:  see  Jokneah).  It  appears 
again  as  tlte  scene  of  Elij^'a  ^ughter  of  the 
IH^phetsof  Baal  (1  K  18  40).  "The  torrent"  par 
excellence  in  the  district  is  the  modem  d-Mvifo^a'^, 
a  stream  which  drains  all  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to 
the  W.  of  the  watershed — a  hne  drawn  from  IksSi 
to  Nain,  and  thence  to  el^FiUeh  and  Zer^ln.  All  the 
water  E.  of  this  line,  from  the  Nazareth  hills,  Tabor 
and  Little  Hermon,  flows  down  Wsdyah^harretr 
and  Nahr  JlUHd  into  the  Jordan.  The  Kishon 


collects  the  streams  from  the  western  slopes  of  Gil- 
boa  in  the  rainy  season;  and  the  water  from  the 
strong  spring  at  Jenln.  Contiributions  also  oome 
from  the  oopious  fountains  in  the  neighborhood 
of  M^ddo.  At  Sa^adiytk,  again,  some  3  miles 
E.  of  tfai^H,  its  volume  is  largely  increased  by 
sprinra  risms  at  the  base  of  Carmel,  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain  of  Acre.  From  Jenln  in  the  S.E,,  the 
deep  torrent  bed  follows  a  westerly  direction,  with 
numerous  windings  cutting  the  plain  in  two,  until 
it  reaches  the  pass  at  the  northeastern  base  of 
Carmel.  Through  the  gorge  between  the  motm- 
tain  and  the  hills  of  GalUee  it  reaches  the  plain  of 
Acre.  From  Sa^adiyek  it  flows  in  a  deep  sluggi^ 
stream  tbiou^  the  marsh-land  to  the  sea  near 
Baifd.  In  this  part  the  crooodile  is  said  to  have 
been  seen  at  times. 

In  the  summer  kbkmi  the  water  from  the  springs  Is 
largeljr  absorbed  by  Irrigation,  and  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  river  are  soon  dry.  The  bed  runa  along  the  bottom 
of  a  trench  some  30  ft.  deep  through  the  plain.  It  Is 
easily  cro— ed  at  the  fords  by  those  who  know  how  to 
avoid  the  localities  of  the  springs.  In  Ume  of  heavy 
rains  the  trench  Is  swiftly  filled,  and  the  soft  boU  of  the 
plain  goes  to  mud.  B«nemberlng  this.  It  Is  easy  to 
understand  the  disaster  that  overwhelmed  Uie  heavily 
armed  cavalry  and  diariots  of  siaera.  The  chief  ford 
for  long  was  to  the  W.  of  the  gorge  where  the  stream 
Iwufls  Into  the  filaln  of  Acre,  on  the  highway  from  ^aiJ& 
to  Naaareth.  Here  It  Is  now  spanned  by  a  substantial 
bridge,  while  the  railway  crosses  a  little  higher  up. 
At  the  moutli  of  the  river  ft  Is  generally  easily  forded 
on  the  sand  bank  thrown  iqi  by  the  waves  oeatlng  skalnst 
the  current  of  the  stream.  The  main  tratBc  here  u  now 
carried  by  a  wooden  bridge. 

The  phrase  nafyd  Is^dhUmlm  in  Jgs  0  21  is  not 
eaey  of  interpretation.  EV  translates,  "that  an- 
cient riyer";  G.  A.  Smith,  "torrent  of  spates"; 
while  others  think  it  may  refer  to  a  stream  other 
than  the  Kishon.  Guthe  suggests  that  both  names 
may  be  derived  from  those  ^  phwes  adjoining  the 
nvee.  ^isA/(n  may  possibly  mean  the  "tortuous" 
stream,  referring  to  the  windings  of  its  course. 

W,  EwiNO 

KISLBV,  kislef  0??9 ,  ki^lSw;  AV  Chisleu,  RV 
"Chislev"):  The  9th  month  of  the  Jewish  year, 
corresponding  to  December.  The  word  is  found 
in  Neh  1  1  and  Zee  7  1.  The  derivation  is  un- 
oortain.  See  Caundab. 

KISS  (p^9,  nOehalf;  phiUd,  icaro^iX^ 

kataphiUO,  ^(Xiumi  phUSma) :  The  kiss  is  common 
in  eastern  lands  in  salutation,  etc,  on  the  chedc,  the 
forehead,  the  beard,  the  hands,  Uie  feet,  but  not 
(in  Pal)  the  lips  (Cheyne,  EB,  s.v.  "Salutations"). 
In  the  Bible  there  is  no  sure  instance  of  the  kiss  m 
ordinary  salutation.  We  have  in  the  OT  ndtka^, 
"to  kiss,"  used  (1)  of  relalifes  (which  seems  the  origin 
of  the  practice  of  kissing;  cf  Cant  8  1,  "Oh  that 
thou  wert  as  my  brother  ....  I  would  kiss  thee: 
yea,  and  none  woiUd  despise  me");  Gen  27  26.27 
(Isaac  and  Jacob);  29  11  (Jacob  and  Rachel):  88  4 
(Esau  and  Jacob);  46  15  (Joseph  and  his  breUiren): 
48  10  (Jacob  and  Joseph's  sons) ;  60  1  (Joseph  ana 
his  father):  Ex  4  27  (Aaron  and  Moses);  18  7 
(Moses  and  Jethro,  united  with  obeisance) ;  Ruth 
1  0.14  (Naomi  and  her  dau^ters-in-law — a  fare- 
weU);  2  S  14  33  (David  and  Absalom);  1  K  19 
20  (EUsha  and  his  parents— a  farewell);  see  also 
Gen  29  13;  81  28.55;  Tob  7  6:  10  12.  (2)  Of 
friendahip  and  (^ection;  cf  1  S  20  41  (David  and 
Jonathan) ;  2  s  16  5  (Absalom  and  those  who 
came  to  him) :  19  39  (David  and  BarziUai — a  fare- 
wdl);  SO  9  (Joab  and  Amasa);  Prov  27  6  ("the 
kisses  [n'ehVfhh]  of  an  enemv"):  1  Esd  4  47  ("the 
king  stood  up,  and  kissed  him  ).  (3)  Of  love;  cf 
Cant  1  2,  "Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  [n'ahl- 
Jfih]  of  his  mouth";  Prov  7  13  (of  the  feigned  love 
of  "the  strange  woman").  (4)  Of  homage,  perhaps; 
cf  1  S  10  1  (Samuel  after  anointing  David  king); 
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Gen  41  40,  'Tnto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be 
ruled/'  RVm  "order  themselves,"  or  "do  homage," 
AVm  "Heb  be  armed  or  kiss"  {nOshaJf);  Pa  2  12, 
"Kiss  the  bod"  (ARV),  ERVm  "Some  versions 
render,  'Lay  hold  of  [or  receive]  inatniction'; 
others,  'Worship  in  purity* " :  some  ancirat  VSS 
give  'Kiss  [or,  do  homage)  pure^*'  (5)  Of  idolairom 
pnctuxa;  cf  1  K  1918;  Hoa  IS  2  (of  8  5.6;  10 
5);  Job  81  27,  probably,  "kisrine  the  hand  to  the 
Bun  or  moon"  (cf  vs  28.27).  See  Adoration.  (6)  A 
figurative  use  may  be  seen  in  Ps  86  lOjProv  24  26; 
Ezk  S  13.  where  "touched"  ia  nOshah  (see  AVm). 
(7)  In  Ad  Est  13  13  we  have  "I  could  have  been 
content  ....  to  kiss  the  soles  of  his  feet,"  and  in 
Ecdm  29  5,  "Till  he  hath  received,  he  will  kiss  a 
man's  hands" — ^marks  of  self-humiliation  or  abase- 
ment. 

In  the  NT  we  have  pkUed,  "to  kiss,"  "to  be 
friendly,"  and  kataphiled,  "to  kiss  thorough^," 
"to  be  very  friendly''— the  first  in  Mt  26  48:  Mk 
14  44;  Lk  22  47,  of  the  kiss  with  which  Judas 
betrayed  his  Master.  This  was  probably  meant 
to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  «)ecial  regard,  which 
is  expressed  by  the  kaiaphiled  of  Mt  26  49;  Mk  14 
45 ;  the  same  word  is  used  of  the  woman  who  kissed 
the  feet  of  Christ  (Lk  7  38.45):  of  the  father's 
greeting  of  the  returning  prod^  (16  20):  and  of 
we  farewell  to  Paul  of  the  Ephesian  Christians 
(Acts  90  37);  ^USma,  "a  ki8s,"^"a  mark  of  friend- 
ship," is  used  DV  Our  Lord  as  that  which  Simon 
omitted  to  give  hun  (which  may  refer  to  ordinary 
hospitality;),  but  which  the  woman  had  bestowed 
so  impressivdy  (Lk  7  45);  of  the  kiss  of  Judas  (Lk 
22  48):  and  01  the  "holy  kiss"  wherewith  Christians 
greeted  each  other,  which,  acoording  to  the  general 
usage  we  have  eoen,  would  be  as  the  members  of 
one  famOy  in  the  Lord,  or  as  specially  united  in 
holy  love  (Rom  16  16;  1  Cor  16  20;  2  Cor  IS  12; 
1  Thess  6  26;  1  Pet  6  14).  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  as  a  rule,  men  only  thus  greeted  men, 
and  women,  women.  In  the  ^os  Const  (3d  crat.) 
it  is  so  enjomed.  W.  L.  Walkbb 

KITBp  kit  (n^,  'ayyok;  beitiwt,  HMrm;  Lat 
Mibmt  idinut  or  regaUs) :  A  medium-siKed  member 
of  the  hawk  tribe  (see  Hawk).  This  bird  is  27  in. 
long,  of  bright  reddish-brown  color,  has  sharply 
pointed  wings  and  deeply  forked  tail.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  exceptionally  piercing  eyes.  It  takes  motes, 
mice,  }^ung  game  birds,  snakes  and  frogs,  as  well 
as  carrion  for  food.  Its  head  and  facial  expression 
are  unusually  eagle-like.  It  was  common  over 
Pal  in  winto*,  but  bred  in  the  hills  of  Galilee  and 
rough  mountainous  places,  so  it  was  lees  conspicu- 
ous in  summer.  It  is  among  the  lists  of  abomina- 
tions (see  Lev  11  14  and  Dt  14  13).  It  is  notable 
that  this  is  the  real  bird  intended  by  Job  to  be  used 
as  that  whose  eye  oould  not  trace  the  path  to  the 
silver  mine: 

"  That  path  no  bird  of  prey  knoweth. 
Neither  hatb  the  falcon's  eye  seen  It"  (Job  88  7). 

The  word  used  here  in  the  original  Heb  is  'ayyOh, 
which  was  the  name  for  kite.  Our  first  translators 
used  "vulture";  our  latest  efforts  give  "falcon,"  a 
smaller  bird  of  different  markings,  not  having  the 
kite's  reputation  for  eyeneht. 

GxNE  Stratton-Portiir 
XITHLISH,  kithOiah  (fiH?t19,  kOhJUh).  See 
Cbitlisb. 

KITRON,  kitW  (fntpp,  (^rdn):  An  unidenti- 
fied place  in  Zebulun.  not  possessed  by  the  tribe 
(Jgs  1  30).  It  may  be  identical  with  Kattath  of 
Josh  19  15.  In  the  Talm  it  is  identified  with 
Sepphoris,  which  is  represented  by  Uie  modem 
village  of  ^effHriyek. 


KZrriM,  kit'lm  kOOm,  Isa  SS  12;  Jer 

2  10;  W^J^ ,  kitOiitm,  appamaii^  pi.  of  JnUl  [not 
found,  but  cf  (4)  below];  EV^* 

1.  Two  Ktiioi,  Etnoi,  KUim,  Eiirutm  Ki- 
Uncea  vt  tielm,  Jer  2  10;  XsTTwfm  Ckettielm, 
the  Name    Zrrrutv,    CheUieln):    In  Gen  10  4 

the  word  is  applied  to  the  descendants 
of  Javan,  and  indicates,  th^^ore,  the  Or^Lat  races, 
whose  toritory  extended  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  included  its  ialands.  By  the 
side  of  Kittim  are  menti<Hked  Elirfiah,  Tanhiah,  and 
Dodanim  ("Rodanim  of  1  Ch  1      generally  ex- 

glained  respectively  as  Sicily  with  Southern  Italy, 
pain  and  Rhodes.  In  its  narrower  sense  Kittim 
appears  simply  to  have  stood  for  the  island  of  Cyprus 
— it  is  mentioned  between  Bashan  («>Pal)  andTthe 
isles  of  Elishah  in  Ezk  27  6.7,  and  with  this  Isa  23 
1.12  anee,  Kittim  occurring  in  these  passages  be- 
tween Tarahish,  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

The  oldest  etymology  is  apparently  that  of  Jot, 
who  connects  Kittim  with  the  well-known  old 
Cypriote  city  Kition  {Citiian)  (ArU, 

2.  In  Its  If  ^  testifyii^  to  the  settling  of 
Limited  the  Kittim  on  the  island.  This  word 
Sense         he  further  connects  with  Chethima, 

from  Chethimus^  and  states  that  it 
was  on  account  <rf  Cyprus  beu^  the  home  of  those 
people  that  all  island  were  called  Qietliini  by  the 
Heb,  The  dmvation  of  an  andent  Chetlum  from 
Chethimus,  however,  ^ould  make  the  m  to  be  a 
radical,  and  this,  with  the  substitution  of  C&  ( «  Kh) 
for  K,  renders  his  proposed  etymology  somewhat 
doubtful. 

The  statement  of  Jos,  that  "all  islands,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  seapooast,  are  called  Chethim 

[—Kittim]  by  the  Hebrews,"  on  the 
S.  Id  Its  oUier  hand,  must  be  takm  as  the  tes- 
Bxtended  timony  of  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
Sense         opinions  of  the  learned  world  in  his 

time.  In  Jer  2  10  and  Ezk  27  6 
the  isles  of  Kittim  are  expressly  spoken  of,  and  this 
confirms  the  statement  of  Jos  concemins  the  ex- 
tended meaning  of  the  name.  This  would  explain 
its  application  to  the  Rom  fleet  in  Dnl  11  30  (so 
the  Vulg),  and  the  Macedonians  in  1  Maco  1  1 
(Xn-rte^  Chettielm)  and  8  5  (KiUana).  In  the 
latter  passage  the  Or  writer  seems  to  have  been 
thinking  more  of  the  Cyprian  Kition  than  of  the 
Heb  Kittuu. 

Aooordiiu  to  Herodotus  (vii.90),  Cymus  was 
colonized  from  Greece,  Phoenicia,  and  Ethiopia. 

Referring  to  the  plundering  of  the 
'4.  Coloniza- temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Askalon  by 
tion  of  the  Scythians  (i.105),  he  states  that  hev 
Cyprua        temple  in  Cyprus  was  an  offshoot  from 

that  ancient  foundation^  as  reported 
by  the  Cyprians  themselves,  Phomunana  naving 
founded  it  at  Cythera,  on  arriving  from  Syria.  The 
date  of  the  earliest  Pnoen  settlements  in  Cyprus  is 
unknown,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  were 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses.  Naturally  they 
brought  with  them  their  religion,  the  worship  of  the 
moon-goddess  Ataivatis  (D^ceto)  being  introduced 
at  Paphos,  and  the  Phoen  Baial  at  Kition.  If 
Kition  be,  then^  a  Sem  word  (from  the  same  root 
as  the  Heb  Kittun),  it  has  been  transfen^  from  the 
smalt  band  of  Phoen  settlers  which  it  at  first  des^^ 
nated,  to  the  non-Sem  Japhethites  of  the  W.  Kition 
occurs  in  the  Phoen  inscnptions  of  Cyprus  under  the 
forms  Kii)tii)  and  KHll(t)i,  the  latter  being  by  far 
the  more  common  (CIS,  1,  i,  10,11,14,19,  etc). 

The  early  history  of  Cyprus  is  uncertain.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Assyr  coot  of  Sargon  of  Agade's  omens, 
that  king  (about  3800  EC  in  the  opinion  of  Naboni- 
dus;  2800  BC  in  the  opinion  of  many  Aasyriolo- 
gists)  is  said  to  have  crossed  "the  sea  of  the  setthig 
sun"  (the  Mediterranean),  though  the  Bab 
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makes  it  that  of  "the  rimng  sun" — i.e.  the  Fen  Gulf. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  General  Ceanola  discovered  at 

Curium,  in  Cyprus,  a  seal-cylinder 
i.  Ua  Sue-  apparently  inscribed  "M&r-I&tar,  son 
cearire  of  Ilu-bani.  servant  [worshipper]  of 
Hasten      Nar&m-Sin,''  the  last  named  bemg  the 

deified  son  of  Saivon.  In  the  16th  cent. 
EC,  Cyprus  was  tributary  to  Thothmes  III.  About 
the  year  708  BC,  Sargon  of  Assyria  received  the 
Bubnoiaaion  of  the  kin^  of  the  district  of  Ya*,  in 
Csrprus,  and  set  up  at  Citium  the  atele  bearing  his 
name,  which  is  now  in  the  Royal  Musetmi  at  Berlin. 
iWnaddoQ  and  his  son  AiSui^banl-ftpli  each  re- 
ceived tribute  from  the  10  Cyprian  princes  who 
acknowledged  Assyr  supremacy.  The  island  was 
conquered  by  the  ^prp  kin^  Amasi^  and  later 
formed  part  of  the  ras  empire,  until  the  remit 
of  Eragoraa  in  410  BC.  The  Aaayriana  knew  the 
island  under  the  name  of  Yadia)nanu,  the  "Wedan" 
CVedan)  of  Eik  S7  19  RV  (Sayce,  PSBA,  1912, 26). 

If  the  orthodox  date  for  the  composition  of 
be  accepted,  not  only  the  Phoenicians,  but  also  the 

Greeks,  or  a  people  of  Gr^Lat  stock, 

6.  The  must  have  been  present  in  Cyprus, 
Races  before  the  time  of  Mosea,  in  sumcieat 
Xherdn  number  to  make  them  the  predomi- 
and  Their  nant  portion  of  ^e  population.  As 
Languages  far  as  cui  be  judged,  the  Phoenicians 

occupied  only  the  eastern  and  southern 

Eortion  of  the  island.  Paphos,  where  they  had 
uilt  a  temple  to  Ashtoreth  and  set  up  an  'd^hirOh 
(a  pillar  symbolizing  thegoddesa),  was  one  of  their 
principal  settlements.  The  rest  of  the  island  was 
apparently  occupied  by  the  Aryans,  whose  presence 
there  caused  the  name  of  Kittim  to  be  applied  to 
iJl  the  Gr-Lat  oounbies  of  the  Meditenanean. 
Or  and  Fhoen  were  the  languages  qwken  on  the 
idand,  as  was  proved  by  George  Smith's  demon- 
stration of  the  nature  of  the  non-Phoen  text  of  the 
inscription  of  Kit^  Melek-yathon  of  Citium  (370 
BC).  The  si^na  used  in  the  Gr^yprian  inscrip- 
tions are  practically  all  ayllabio. 

The  many  influencea  which  have  modified  the 
CyiH^an  race  are  reflected  in  the  ancient  art,  which 
cdwwfl  the  ^ect  of  Bab,  Egyp, 

7.  The  Phoen  and  Gr  contacts.  Specimens 
Testimony  are  to  be  found  in  many  museums,  but 
(tf  Cyprian  the  finest  collection  of  examples  of 
Art  Cyprian  art  is  undoubtedly  that  of 

the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York.  Some  of  the  full-length  figures  arc 
life-size,  and  the  better  class  of  work  is  exceedingly 
noteworthy.   See  Cyprus.        T.  Q.  Pinches 

KKSADING.  ned'ing.   See  Bread,  III,  2. 

KHES,  ne,  KNEEL,  nSl  ("knee,"  ,  berekh; 
Aram.  H^^iu,  'at^khvbbah;  yirv^  ginu;  "kneel"; 
^■yj,  hOrakh;  Aram.  ^JT?,  Ifrakh;  fawnriit, 
gonupeiiS) :  Most  of  the  uses  are  obvious,  and  the 
buratiTe  use  of  "luiees"  as  the  symbol  of  strength 
Uob  4  4;  He  IS  12,  etc)  needs  no  explanation. 
Hie  disease  of  the  knees  mraitioned  in  Dt  SB  35 
is  periiaps  some  form  of  leprosy.  In  Job  3  12  the 
"knees"  seem  to  be  used  for  the  lap,  as  the  i>lace 
where  a  child  receives  its  first  care.  Three  times 
in  Gen  the  knees  appear  in  connection  with  primi- 
tive adoption  customs.  In  80  3  a  fiction  is  enacted 
that  purports  to  represent  Rachel  as  the  actual 
mother  of  Bilhah's  children.  Bv  a  somewhat 
similar  rite  in  i8  12,  Jacob  (the  "knees"  hoe  are 
Jacob's,  not  Joseph's)  adopts  Ephraim  and  Manaa- 
seh,  BO  that  they  ve  counted  as  two  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs  and  not  as  members  of  a  single  Joseph 
tribe.  In  the  same  way  Machir's  children  are 
adopted  by  Joseph  in  SO  23,  and  this  ia  certainly 
eonnected  with  the  counting  of  Machir  (instead  of 


Manasseh)  as  one  of  the  tribes  in  Jgs  6  14.  See 
Tubes;  and  for  the  idea  underlying  this  paternal 
adoption,  cf  Thigh.  From  among  classical  instances 
of  tne  same  customs  compare  Homer,  Odyaaey,  xix. 
401  ft,  where  Autolukos,  grandfather  of  Uiyases,  re- 
ceives the  newborn  grandchild  on  his  knees  and 
^ves  him  his  name.  Thus  also  we  have  to  under- 
stand the  numerous  repreaantations  in  E^jip  sculp- 
ture, Bhowing  the  king  as  an  in&nt  on  the  knees  or 
the  fap  of  a  goddess. 

Kneeling  was  less  commonly  an  attitude  of  prayer 
among  the  Jews  than  was  standing,  but  references 
to  kneeling  are  of  course  abundant.  For  kneeling 
(or  prostrating  one's  self)  before  a  superior,  see 
Actttuds,  2;  Salutation. 

  ,    BuRTOW  Scott  Easton 

KNIFE,  nlf:  (1)  ri»i$73,  ma'iOtKdeai,  Ut.  an  in- 
atniznoit  for  eating;  but  used  of  large  knivea  for 
slaying  animals,  cutting  up  a  carcase  or  a  sacrificial 
victim  (Gen  22  6.10:  Jgs  19  20:  Prov  80  14). 
(2)  S'^n,  l^ebh,  renamed  generally  "eword,"  but 
in  Jo^  6  2.3  of  stone  knives  for  circumcision  (cf 
Ex  4  25),  probably  of  similar  knives  in  1  K  16 
28,  used  by  Baal  prophets  in  gashing  themselves. 
In  Ezk  6  12  AV,  "knife,"  probably  better  RV, 


EgyptlaQ  Btooe  Knlvet.        Assyrian  Bronas  Knives. 

(Brit.  Mm.) 


"sword."  (3)  fa'ar,  usually  rendered  "rasor," 
in  combination  with  IpQil,  h<>§5phSr,  "knife  of  the 
writer,"  or  "penknife"  (Jer  86  23).  (4)  CP^TI^ , 
ma^phXm,  "slaughteiyknives"  (Ezr  1  9).  (5) 
aoAAfn,  Ajam.,  "knife"  (Prov  23  2).  Early 
knives  were  commonly  made  of  sharp  stones,  esp. 
of  flint,  later  of  bronze  and  iron.  The  former  re- 
mained in  use  in  religious  ceremonies  long  aft^  the 
latter  were  in  common  use.  Knives  were  not  gen- 
erally used  at  meals,  meats  being  cut  into  bits  b«ore 
served,  and  bread  being^  broken  into  fragments. 
Herod  used  a  knife  for  paring  apples,  and  attempted 
suicide  with  the  instrument  (Jos,  Ant,  XVII,  Tii,  1; 
BJ,  I,  xxxiii,  7).         Edward  Bagbt  Pollard 

KNOCIL  nok  (icM««,  hwid):  The  oriental 
house  was  fitted  with  neavy  doors  which  were  bolted 
and  locked  with  wooden  keys  too  lai^  to  be  carried 
about,  so  that  even  a  member  of  the  household  could 
not  secure  entrance  until  in  response  to  his  knock 
or  call  the  door  should  be  opened  by  someone 
within.  At  night  the  delay  would  be  increased 
by  the  difiSculty  of  arousing  the  inmates  sleeping 
within  the  inner  chambers.  To  persona  familiar 
with  such  experiences,  the  words  oi  Jesus  concern- 
ing a  higher  entrance,  "Knodc,  and  it  shall  be 
opoied  unto  you"  (Mt  7  7;  Lk  12  36),  would 
have  a  unique  force  not  easy  for  us  to  appreciate. 

Russell  Benjamin  Miller 

KKOP,  nop:  In  Ex  26  31  ff;  37  17  ff  (kapHor), 
part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  golden  candlestick; 
m  I  K  6  18;  7  24  (ji'tO'lm),  gourd-like  ornaments 
of  the  linii^t  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  of  the  Imuai 
sea  (in  1  K  6  18,  RVm  "gourds").  See  Camdub- 
8TICK,  Goij>en;  Temple;  Sea,  Thk  MourKH. 

KNOW,  n6,  KNOWLEDGE,  norej,  noKj  fin 
Heb  chi^y  ,  ylkiha*,  noun  ,  da'alh;  in  Gr 
•ytvWKw,  gindaka,  olSa,  oUa;    "to  know  fully,'" 
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tnYin^M,  epiffindakd,  noun  y¥ATi%,  gndtia,  Iwlyvo- 
o^ti  eplffnOaia):  Knowledge  strictly  is  the  appre- 
henBion  oy  the  mind  of  some  fact  or  truth  in  accord- 
ance with  its  real  nature;  in  a  personal  relation  the 
intdlectual  act  is  neceBsarily  conjoined  with  the 
elemrait  of  affection  and  will  ^choice,  loTe,  favor,  or, 
conversely^  repugnance,  dislike,  etc).  Knowledge 
is  distinguished  from  "opinion"  by  its  greater  cer- 
tainty. The  mind  is  constituted  with  the  capacity 
for  Icnowle^e,  and  the  desire  to  possess  and  in- 
crease it.  'Die  character  of  knowledge  varies  with 
its  object.  The  senses  Rive  knowledge  of  outward 
wpearancea;  the  intellect  connects  and  reasons 
about  these  appearances,  and  arrives  at  general 
laws  or  truths:  moral  truui  is  apprehended  wrou^h 
the  power  inherentlv  possessed  by  men  of  dis- 
tinguishing ri^t  and  wrong  in  the  light  of  moral 
principles;  spiritual  qualities  require  for  their  ap- 
prehension TOiritual  sympathy  ("They  are  spiritu- 
ally judged,"^l  Cor  3  14).  The  highest  knowledge 
possible  to  man  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  while 
there  is  that  in  Qod's  infinity  which  transcends 
mui's  power  of  oomprdkoision  (Job  11  7.9),  God 
is  knowable  in  the  measure  in  which  He  has  revealed 
Himself  in  creation  (Rom  1  19.20,  "that  which  is 
known  of  God,"  etc),  and  supremely  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  alone  perfectiy  knows  the  Father,  and  reveals 
Him  to  man  (Mt  11  27).  This  knowledge  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ  is  "hfe  eternal"  (Jn  17  3).  Knowl- 
edge is  affirmed  of  both  God  and  man,  but  with 
the  wide  contrast  that  God's  knowled^  is  absolute, 
unerring,  complete,  intuitive,  embracing  all  things, 
past,  present,  and  future,  and  searching  the  inmost 
thou^ts  of  the  heart  (Ps  189  1.23):  whereasman's 
is  partial,  imperfect,  relative,  gradually  acquired, 
and  largely  mixed  with  error  ("Now  we  see  in  a 
mirror  darkly  ....  in  part,"  1  Cor  18  12).  All 
these  points  about  knowledge  are  amply  brought 
out  in  the  Scripture  usage  of  the  tenns.   A  large 

Eart  of  the  usage  neoenarily  relates  to  natural 
Qowledge  (sometimes  with  a  carnal  oonnotation, 
as  Gen  4  1.17),  but  the  greatest  stress  also  is  laid 
on  the  possession  of  moru  and  spiritual  knowle(^ 
(e.g.  Ps  119  66;  Prov  1  4.7.22.29;  8  10,  etc;  Lk 
i  77;  Rom  IB  14;  2  Pet  1  fi.6).  The  highest 
knowledge,  as  said,  is  the  knowledge  of  Goa  and 
Christ,  and  of  God's  will  (Hos  6  6;  Rom  11  33; 
Eph  1  17;  4  13:  Phil  1  9;  8  S;  Col  1  9.10,  etc). 
ToB  monu  conmtions  of  spiritual  knowledge  are 
oontinually  inusted  on  ("If  any  man  wUleth  to  do 
his  wilt,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  is 
of  God,"  Jn  7  17),  On  the  other  hand,  the  pride 
of  intellectual  knowledge  is  condemned;  it  must  be 
joined  with  love  ("Knowledge  pufteth  up,"  1  Cor 
8  1).  The  stronger  term  ejriffndns  is  usied  to  de- 
note the  full  and  more  perfect  knowledge  which  is 
possessed  in  Christ,  the  conditions  of  which  are 
numility  and  love.  Of  knowledge  as  connoting 
favor,  duice,  on  the  part  of  God,  there  are  many 
examples  (Ps  1  6,  "Jeh  knoweth  the  w^  of  the 
righteous";  Gal  4  9,  "know  God,  or  rather  to  be 
known  by  God";  cf  Rom  8  29,  'Vhom  he  tore- 
knew").  See  Fobeknowuidos.      Jaus  Obb 

KOA,  kO'a  (71^,  (S^*):  A  people  named  with 
Pekod  and  Shoa  as  enemies  of  Jerus  (Ezk  28  23). 
Their  Uwation  was  loobably  N.E.  of  Bab^donia. 

KOHATH,  klHiBth,  KOHATHTTBS,  kS'hath-Its 
(I^OI? ,  Iff*^  ''TiOR,'  f/ffHUhl;  KaAl,  Kadth) :  Second 
son  of  Levi,  and  ancestor  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Gen 
46  11;  Ex  6  16-20;  Nu  8  17;  1  Ch  6  1,  etc). 
The  Kohathites  formed  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  the  other  two  being  the  Ger- 
shonites  and  the  Merarites  (Nu  8  17  ff).  The 
Kohathites  consisted  of  four  families,  the  Amramites, 
the  Izharites,  the  Hebronites,  and  the  Uuielitee 


(Nu  8  19.27,  etc).  Their  place  in  the  wilderness 
was  on  the  southern  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Nu  8 
29),  and  their  number  is  given  (from  a  month  old) 
as  8,600  (ver  28).  Their  special  chai^ge  was  "the 
ark,  and  the  table,  and  the  cancUestiek,  and  the 
altars,  and  the  vessels  oi  the  lanctusry  wherewith 
they  minister,  and  the  ecnm,  and  all  the  service 
thereof"  (ver  31;  of  T  9).  After  the  conquest  23 
cities  were  assigned  them  by  lot  (Josh  31  4.5  ff). 
In  David's  time  and  after,  Heman,  a  Kohathite, 
and  his  family  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  service 
of  the  music  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Ch  8  33  ff;  16 
41  ff;  S6  1  ff):  David  likewise  divided  the  Levitea 
into  courses  (the  Kohathites,  23  12-20;  34  20-25). 
We  read  of  the  Kohathites  in  the  reifpi  of  Jehosha- 
phat  at  Engedi  (2  Ch  20  19),  and  in  connection 
with  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  under  Hegekiah 
(2  Ch  29  12.14).  jAiots  Obb 

EOHEtETB,  kft^'eth  (n^OP>  ftSA«fe(A).  See 

ECCLESIASTEB. 

KOLAIAH,  k6-lft'ya>  k^-ll'a  (Tn^V,  ^yOh, 
"voice  of  Jeh"): 

(1)  A  Brajamite,  son  of  Maaseiah  (Neh  11  7). 

(2)  Father  of  Alub,  a  false  prophet  and  a  lecher- 
ous man  (Jer  29  21-23). 

EONAE,  WdG  (KmvA,  Kond)  :  Some  MSS  have 
Kiifutt.  kOnuu,  from  which  we  have  in  AV  "the  vil- 
lages. The  name  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
measures  taken  to  secure  the  country  against 
Holofemes  (Jth  4  4).  If  KSna  be  correct,  we  may 
possibly  identify  the  place  with  C^anum. 

]B:0PH,k6f  (p,4;dpft):  The  19th  letter  of  the Heb 
alphabet;  transliterated  in  this  Encryclopaedia  as 
^  (intense  k).  It  came  also  to  be  used  for  the  num- 
ber 100.   For  name,  etc,  see  Alphabet. 

KOR,  kSr.  See  Coa. 

KORAH,  kO'ra  (TT^p ,  (Av^,  "baldness,"  possibly; 
K6m,  K6re): 

(1)  One  of  the  3  sons  of  OhoUbamah,  Esau's 
Hivite  wife,  llie  account  says  that  the  3  were  bom 
in  Canaan  before  Esau  withdrew  to  the  Seir 
mountain  county.  Th^  are  mentioned  3  t  in  the 
brief  account  from  3  points  of  view  (Gen  86  5.14. 
18;  1  Ch  1  35),  the  3d  mention  bdng  in  the  list 
of  "chiefs." 

(2)  One  of  the  sons  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Adah, 
Esau's  Hittite  wife  (Gen  36  16).  He  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  Edomite  "chiefs." 

If  one  has  the  habit,  finding  a  statement  any- 
wh^,  of  thinking  that  the  statement  ought  to  be 
changed  into  something  else,  he  will  be  interested  in 
the  attempts  to  identify  Uiese  Edomite  Korahs  witit 
Korah  (3). 

(3)  A  son  of  H^Htm  (1  Ch  2  43),  the  son  <rf 
Mareshah,  mentioned  in  the  CMb  group  of  familks 

in  Judah. 

(4)  The  son  of  Ichar  the  son  of  Eohath  the  son 
of  Levi  (Ex  6  16  ff;  Nu  16  1;  1  Ch  6  18.31-38), 
a  younger  contem^raiy  of  Moses.  There  mav 
have  been  generations,  omitted  in  the  record, 
between  Izhar  and  K.;  that  is  a  natural  way  ta 

'  accounting  for  Amminadab  (1  Ch  6  22-30). 
This  Kwah  is  best  known  as  the  man  whom  the 
opening  earth  is  said  to  have  swallowed  up  along 

vrith  his  associates  when  they  were 
1.  The  challenging  the  authority  of  Moses 
Catastrophe  and  Aaron  in  the  wild^ess  (Nu  16. 
in  the  17).  K.  is  presented  as  the  principal 
WUdwness  in  the  affair.   The  company  is  spoken 

of  as  his  company,  and  those  who  were 
swallowed  up  as  being  "all  the  men  that  appcr- 
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tained  unto  K."  (Nu  16  11.32).  It  is  under  hia 
name  that  the  affair  is  referred  to  (Nu  26  0;  27  3). 
But  Dathaa  and  Abiram  of  the  tru>e  of  Reuben  are 
not  much  Uea  prpminent  than  K.  In  Nu  16  and 
26  th^  are  mentioned  with  K.,  and  are  mmtioned 
without  him  in  Dt  11  6  and  Ps  106  17.  Another 
Raibenite,  On,  the  son  of  Peleth,  waa  in  the  con- 
spiracy. It  hae  been  inferred  that  he  withdrew, 
but  there  is  no  reason  either  for  or  against  the  infer- 
ence.  Equalty  basdesa  is  the  inference  that  Zelo- 

Shehad  of  Manaaseh  joined  it,  but  withdrew  (Nu 
7  3).  The  account  implies  that  th^  were  other 
Levitee  in  it  beaidee  K.  (Nu  16  7-10),  and  it  par- 
Uculaiiy  menticms  2S0  "men  of  xenown,"  princes, 
Bueh  men  as  would  be  summoned  if  there  were 
a  public  assembly  (Nu  16  2.17.36).  These  men, 
(q>paretttly,  were  oS  different  tribes. 

The  position  taken  by  the  malcontents  was  that 
"all  the  congr^ation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them," 
and  that  it  was  therefore  a  usurpation  for  Moses 
and  Aaron  to  confine  the  functions  of  an  incense- 
burning  pri^  to  Aaron  alone.  LogjcaUy,  their 
Injection  lay  equally  against  the  separation  of 
Auon  and  his  sons  from  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  and 
against  the  separation  of  the  Levites  from  the  rest 
of  the  people.  On  the  basis  of  this,  Moses  made 
expostulation  with  the  Levites.  He  arranged  that 
K.  and  the  250,  along  with  Aaron,  should  taJEC  their 
places  at  the  doorway  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  with 
their  c^isers  and  fire  and  incense,  so  that  Jeh  might 
indicate  His  will  in  tiie  matter.  Dathan  and 
JUnram  insolently  refused  his  propoBBls. 

The  record  says  that  K.'8  "whole  oon^egation," 
including  himsen  and  the  260  with  tiieir  coisers. 
met  Mosee  and  Aaron  and  "all  the  congregation 
of  larad  at  the  doorway  <A  the  tent  oi  meeting. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  transaction  in  hand  the 
tent  was  now  "the  miahkdn  of  K.,  Dathan  and 
Abiram,"  and  their  followers.  Jeh  directed  Moses 
to  warn  all  oUier  persons  to  leave  the  vicinity. 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  however,  were  not  at  the 
muhkdn.  The  account  says  that  Mose^  followed 
by  the  elders  of  Israel,  went  to  them  to  their  tents; 
that  he  warned  all  persons  to  leave  that  vidnity 
also;  that  Dathan  and  Abiram  and  the  households 
stood  near  the  tents;  that  the  earth  opened  and 
swallowed  them  and  their  property  and  all  the  ad- 
herents of  K.  who  were  on  the  spot:  that  fire  from 
Jeh  devoured  the  250  who  offered  incense.  The 
narrative  does  not  s^  whether  the  deaths  by  fire 
and  by  the  opening  of  the  earth  were  simultaneous. 
It  does  not  say  whether  K.'s  sons  participated  in  the 
r^Kdlion,  or  what  became  of  K.  himself.  In  the 
allusion  in  Nu  26  we  are  told,  apparently,  that 
K.  was  swallowed  up,  and  that  ''the  sons  of  K.  died 
not."  The  deaths  of  the  principal  offenders,  by 
fire  and  by  being  swallowed  up,  were  followed  by  a 
plague  in  which  14,700  periaiied  (Nu  lA  49  [Heb 
17  14]). 

Any  appreciaUve  reader  sees  at  once  that  we  have  here 
either  a  history  of  certain  mlraculoiu  facto,  or  a  wonder- 
■tory  devised  for  teaehliic  reuKlous  leasona. 
«  r*Mj>ai    As  a  st«7  It  !■  arUsdcaUv  admirable — 

Treatments  but  clear  and  granite  and  to  the  point.  In 
aS  This        the  Heb  tbem  are  3  or  3  Instances  of  in- 
complete  gruimatlcal  construction,  such 
ovxy  abound  in  the  mrly  literary  products 

of  any  languam,  when  these  nave  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  editorial  polishing.  In  such 
a  case  It  is  possibly  not  unwise  just  to  take  a  story  as  It 
stands.  Nothing  will  be  added  to  either  its  religious  or 
Its  literary  value  by  subjecting  It  to  doubtful  alleged 
critical  processes. 

If,  however,  one  has  committed  mmself  to  certain  criti- 
cal traditions  concerning  the  Hex,  that  brings  him  under 
obligatton  to  lead  this  story  into  conformity  with  the  rest 
of  hu  theory.  Attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  numer- 
ous. Some  bold  that  the  K.  of  this  narrative  Is  the 
Bdomite  K.,  and  that  I'^leth  means  PhlU,  and  that  our 
story  originally  grew  out  of  some  claim  made  by  Edom- 
itfls  and  PbillL  It  is  held  that  the  story  of  K.  was  origi- 


nally one  story,  and  that  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  an- 
othw,  and  that  someone  manipulated  the  two  and  put 
them  together.  See  the  treatments  of  the  Book  of  Nu 
in  Driver.  Imro;  Addis,  DoeumerUt  o/the  Hex;  Carpen- 
ter and  Battersby,  Hex;  Bacon.  Bx;  Paterson  on  Nu,  In 
the  Polychrome  Bible.  These  and  other  like  works  give 
source-^alyses  of  our  story.  Some  of  the  polnto  they 
make  are  plausible.  In  such  a  case  no  one  claims  any 
adequate  basis  of  fact  for  his  work;  each  theory  is  simply 
a  congeries  of  ingenious  guesses,  and  no  two  of  the 
guessers  guess  alike. 

As  in  many  other  Bib.  Instances,  one  of  the  results  of 
the  alleged  critical  study  la  the  resolving  of  a  particularly 
flue  story  Into  two  or  more  supposed  earlier  stories  each 
of  which  is  absolutely  bald  and  crude  and  uninteresting, 
the  earlier  stories  and  the  combining  of  these  into  tbmr 
present  form  being  alike  regarded  as  processes  of  legend- 
ary accretion.  The  necessary  Inference  Is  that  the  Sne 
story  we  now  have  was  not  tbe  product  of  some  gifted 
mind,  guided  by  facts  and  by  literary  and  rel^oua  In- 
spiration, but  Is  an  accidental  result  of  mere  patchwork. 
Such  a  tbeorr  does  not  commend  ItMdt  to  penona  of  lit- 
erary appredatlon. 

WnjJB  J.  Bkhchrb 
KORAHTTES,  kO'ra^ta  CTT^,  ior^t),  SONS 
OP  KORAH  Cnnp  •'3^ ,  Ifni  in  AV  appears 

also  as  Korhite,  Kohathite,  Kore):  This  phrase  is 
used  to  denote  Asair  and  Elkanah  and  Abiasaph, 
Korah's  3  individual  sons  (Ex  6  24;  cf  Nu  26  11). 
But  its  more  frequent  use,  and  that  to  which  interest 
attaches,  is  in  the  titles  of  some  of  the  Pss. 

The  genealocdcal  details  concerning  K.  are  rather  full. 
Jn  3  places  we  find  the  list  of  tbe  7  successive  generations 
closing  with  the  propbet  Samuel  and  his  son  Joel  (1  Oh 
6  31^.22-30;  1  S  1  1.20;  8  2);  the  two  In  Ch 
mention  most  ot  the  generations  between  K.  and  Joel. 
The  fragmentary  lists  In  1  Cb  9,  86.  S6  connect  the 
list  with  the  4  generations  following  Joel  (1  Cb  6  33; 
9  19-31:  86  1  ff).  and  with  2  generations  In  the  very 
latest  Bible  times  (1  Ch  0  31}. 

^The  adj.  "Eorhite"  appears  also  In  AT  as  "Korathlte," 
'^ore,"  and  "Korahlte, '  the  last  being  the  form  pre- 
ferred in  EBV.  It  is  used  4  t  In  the  sing.  Once  It 
designates  an  individual  (1  Ch  9  31);  3  t  it  denotes 
the  successors  of  K.  taken  collectively  (Ex  6  24;  Nu 
88  58;  1  Ch  86  19} ;  4  t  it  is  used  in  the  pi.,  denoting 
the  members  of  this  succession  of  men  (1  Ch  9  19;  18 
6;  86  1:  2  Cb^fiO  19).  As  variants  of  this  use,  "the 
sons  of  the  Korahites"  upears  once,  and  "the  cblldrBn  of 
the  KoraUtes"  once  (1  i0hS6  19;  2  Ch  80  19). 

In  these  various  pbbbb^  the  E.  families  are 
counted  like  the  other  Levitioal  families.  In  1  Ch 
12  6  we  have  an  account  of  5  men  who  are  deu^ 
nated  as  "the  Korahites,"  who  joined  David  when 
he  was  at  Ziklag— Elkanah,  lasBah,  Azarel,  Joexer, 
Jashobeam.  They  are  described  as  expert  warriors, 
esp.  with  the  bow  and  sU^,  and  as  being  "of  Saul's 
brethren  of  Benjamin."  Some  of  them  may  plausi- 
bly be  identified  with  men  of  the  same  name  men- 
tioned elsewhere.  These  Korahites  may  have  been 
cousins  (tf  the  Samuel  family,  and  they  may  have 
resided  not  very  far  apart. 

The  record  speaks  with  some  emphasis  of  a  line 
of  K.  doorkeepers. 

In  the  latest  OT  times  one  Mattlthiah,  "the  first-born 
ot  Shallum  the  Korahlte,"  held  "  tbe  ofQce  of  trust  over 
the  things  that  were  baked  in  pans"  (1  Oh  9  31). 
Shallum  was  "the  son  of  Kore,  the  son  of  EUasaph,  the 
son  of  Korah."  In  this  expression  15  or  more  ge Dera- 
tions are  omitted  between  Eblasaph  and  Kore,  and  per> 
haps  as  many  between  Kore  and  Shallum.    The  record 

Sroceeds  to  supply  some  of  the  omitted  names  between 
Tore  and  Shallum.  The  representative  of  the  line  In 
David's  time  was  "Zecharian  the  son  of  Mesbelem^" 
(ver  21}.  In  all  periods  tbe  Korahites  were  "keepers  ol 
the  thresholds  ot  the  tent."  Back  in  tbe  time  of  "Fhlne- 
has  the  son  of  Eteazar,"  "their  fathers  Iwd  beenovw  the 
camp  of  Jeh"  (vs  19.20).  Zechariah  was.  in  his  tioMh 
"porter  of  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting"  (ver  21),  and 
.  Shallum  was  still  tbe  chief  of  tbe  portws  (ver  17).  The 
record  for  David's  time  supports  and  supplements  this. 
It  says  that  the  doorkeepers,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  David,  included  a  K.  contingent,  its 
leading  men  being  Meshelemlah  and  hia  son  Zechariah 
(1  Cb  86  1.3.0.14),  and  that  Mesh^emlah  was  "the 
son  ot  Kore,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph."  AdopUngthe  com- 
mon conjecture  that  Asaph  Is  here  a  variant  tor  Eblasaph, 
«e  have  here  the  same  abridgment  ot  the  genealo0eal 
list  as  In  1  Oh  0. 

More  interesting,  howevCT,  than  the  fighting 
Korahites  of  Benjamin,  or  the  doorkeeping  Kora- 
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hites  who  claimed  auccesuon  from  Moses  to  Nehe- 
miah,  are  the  "soub  of  Korah"  who  were  somehow 
comiected  with  the  serrice  of  song.  One  of  the 
genealogies  is  introduced  by  the  statement:  "These 
are  thev  whom  David  set  over  the  service  of  song 
in  the  house  of  Jeh,  after  that  the  ark  had  rest. 
And  they  ministered  with  song  before  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  tent  of  meeting,  until  Solomon  had  built 
the  house  of  Jeh  in  Jerua"  (1  Ch  6  31.32).  Then 
the  writer  proceeds  to  mention  first  "Heman  the 
singer,  the  son  of  Joel,  the  son  of  Samuel,"  and  so 
on,  carrying  the  ^nealogy  back  to  Korah  and  Levi. 
After  thus  mentioning  Heman,  he  speaks  of  "his 
brother  Asaph,  who  stood  on  his  right  band,"  and 
traces  Asuih's  descent  back  to  Gersnom  the  son  of 
Levi;  ana  then  says,  "and  on  the  left  hand  their 
brethren  the  sons  of  Merari."  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal leader  is  Ethan  (otherwise  called  Jedutnun), 
and  his  descent  is  here  traced  back  to  Levi. 

In  this  way  we  are  Introduced  to  Dftvld'a  3  grett  lead- 
ers In  choral  and  orchestral  mualc.  Aiaong  them  Heman 
Uie  Korahlte  has  at  first  the  place  of  primacy,  though 
Asaph,  later,  cornea  to  the  front.  The  events  Just  re- 
ferred to  are  mentioned  again,  more  in  detail.  In  the 
account  of  David's  bringing  the  ark  to  Jems.  There  It 
Is  said  that  at  the  suggestion  of  David  "the  Levltea 
appointed  Heman  the  son  of  Joel,"  and  also  Asaph  and 
Etnaa,  "  and  with  them"  several  others,  "their  brethren 
of  the  second  d(«ree"  (1  Ch  16  17.18).  The  record 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  services  of  "the  singers,  Heman. 
Asaph,  and  Ethan,' '  and  their  ossodates,  In  the  pageantry 
of  the  bringing  of  the  ark  to  Jerus.  After  that,  it  says, 
Asaph  hoa  charge  of  the  services  of  thanksgiving  and 

Braise  before  the  ark  In  Jerus,  while  Heman  and  Jedu- 
lUQ  served  in  the  high  place  at  Olbeon  (1  Ch  16  4  ff. 
37.39-42).  Later,  the  record  says  (1  Oh  8S).  David 
made  an  elaborate  oisaoIiatlOD,  under  Asaph  and  Heman 
and  Jeduthun,  for  prophesying  with  aoag  and  Instru- 
meatal  music. 

As  the  records  of  David's  time,  according  to  the 
Chronicler,  thus  attribute  to  him  great  achieve- 
ments in  sacred  music  and  song,  so  the  records  of 
subsequent  times  reiterate  the  same  thing.  David's 
interest  in  sacred  music  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Solomon's  temple,  in  connection  with  the 
times  of  Joash^and  Heiekiah  and  Joaiah,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mstitutions  and  eiroloits  of  the  times 
after  the  exUe  (e.g.  2  Ch  7  6;  23  18;  S9  25  S: 
S6  15;  Ezr  8  10;  Nch  12  24.36.45.46).  Asaph 
and  Heman  and  Jeduthun  led  the  magnificent  choir 
and  orchestra  at  the  dedication  of  the  tempie  (2  Ch 
6  12).  One  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  prophesied,  and 
the  sons  of  the  Korahites  sang  at  the  crisis  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch  SO  14.19).  The  sons 
of  Asaph  and  the  sons  of  Heman  and  the  sons  of 
Jeduthun  were  present,  and  there  was  instrumental 
music  and  loud  singing,  according  to  the  a|>point- 
ment  of  David  and  his  associates,  at  the  time  of 
Hezekiah's  Passover  (2  Ch  29  13  ff).  Singing 
and  Asaph  and  Heman  and  Jeduthun  and  David 
have  an  important  place  in  the  record  concerning 
Josiah.  And  the  records  of  the  post-exilian  times 
make  the  singers  and  the  "sons  of  Asaph"  and  the 
arrangements  of  David  as  oonspicuous  as  the  law 
of  Moses  itself. 

Add  to  this  that  the  names  Asaph  or  Hanan  or 
Ethan  or  Jeduthun,  or  the  designation  "the  sons 
of  Korah"  are  attached  to  25  or  more  of  the  Pss 
(e.g.  Pss  42-49,  60,  62,  72-66),  and  we  have  a  body 
of  testimony  that  is  at  least  abundant  and  intelli- 
gible. It  is  to  the  effect  that  there  was  elaborate 
organization,  on  a  large  scale,  in  connection  with 
the  musical  services  of  the  tonple  at  Jems;  that 
this  began  in  the  time  of  David,  as  a  part  of  the 
preparation  for  building  the  temple,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  family  traditions  of  the  prophet 


Samuel;  and  that  the  movranent  continued  in  the 
generations  following  David,  either  surviving  the 
exile,  or  bein^  revived  after  the  exile.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  movement,  the  phrases  "sons  of 
Korah,"  "sons  of  Asaph,"  "sons  of  Heman,"  "sons 
of  Jeduthun"  denote,  in  some  cases,  merdy  lineal 
descent;  but  in  other  cases  they  denote  each  an 
aggregate  of  persons  interested  in  sacred  song  and 
music — a  guild  or  society  or  succesuon  or  groups 
arising  out  of  the  movement  which  originated  in 
Davi(rs  time.  See,  for  example,  "sons  of  Asaph" 
(1  Ch  26  1.2;  2  Ch  20  14;  df  ver  19;  29  13: 
96  15;  Ezr  2  41:  8  10;  Neh  7  44;  11  22)  and 
"sons  of  Korah"  m  the  titles  of  Pss  42-49  and  64, 
86,  87-69.  Traces  of  these  aggregates  appear  in 
the  times  of  Solomon,  of  Jehoshaphat,  of  Joash,  of 
Hezekiah,  of  Jomah,  of  Zerubbabel,  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

If  a  person  holds  that  the  mention  of  an  event 
in  Ch  IS  to  be  regarded  as  proof  that  the  event 
never  occurred,  that  person  wdl  of  course  deny  that 
the  testimony  thus  cited  is  true  to  fact.  He  is 
likely  to  hold  that  the  guilds  of  singers  arose  in  the 
exile,  and  that,  soiAe  generations  aita  Nehemiah. 
they  fabricated  for  themselves  the  ecclesiasticu 
and.  phvsicai  pedigrees  now  found  in  the  Books  of 
Ch.  If,  however,  we  accord  fair  play  to  the  Chron- 
icler as  a  witness,  we  shall  be  slow  to  discredit  the 
minute  and  intofitting  testimony  which  he  has 
placed  before  us.  Willis  J.  Beeches 

KORATHTTES,  kfi'rath-Its:  In  AV  for  "Korar 
hites,"  Nu  26  58.   See  Kobah,  4. 

SORE,  kO'rS  (Slip ,  ft5r«',  "one  who  proclaims") : 

(1)  A  Levite  of  David's  time,  descended  from 
Kohath  and  Korah.  See  Korah,  4.  Shall um, 
chief  doorkeeper  in  t^e  latest  Bible  times,  is  de- 
scribed as  "the  son  of  Kore,  the  son  of  Ebias^h, 
the  son  of  Korah"  fl  Ch  9  19).  This  expression 
omits  the  generations  between  Shallum  and  K., 
and  those  between  K.  and  Ebiasaph^perhaps  15 
generations  or  more  in  each  case.  Tne  context 
supplies  two  of  the  omitted  names,  of  the  time  of 
David,  Meshelemiah  and  his  son  Zechariah  (1  Ch  9 
21.22).  The  record  for  the  time  of  David  mentions 
these  two,  with  some  particulars,  calling  Meshd- 
emiah  the  son  of  K.  (1  Ch  26  1.2.9.14).  It  de- 
scribes them  as  "Korahites"  "of  the  sons  of  As^l" 
It  is  usual  to  r^rd  this  last  clause  as  a  variant 
for  "the  son  of  Ebiasaph,"  thus  making  the  de- 
scription identical  with  that  in  1  Ch  9  19.  With 
this  understanding,  the  text  claims  that  "the 
Korahites,"  K.  and  Meshelemiah  and  Zechariah, 
come  midway  in  a  Ime  of  sanctuary  ministrants, 
extending  continuously  from  Moses  to  Nehemiah. 

(2)  "The  son  of  Imnah  the  Levite,  the  porter  at 
the  east  gate,"  who  "was  over  the  freewill-offerings," 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Ch  81  14).  Very 
likely  in  the  same  line  with  (1)  above. 

(3)  In  1  Ch  26  1  AV  for  Korahitbs  (q.v.). 

Willis  J.  Beecher 
EORHITES.  kdr'hits:  In  AV  for  "Korahites" 
in   Ex  6  24;    1  Ch  12  6;    26  1;    2  Ch  20  19. 
See  Korah,  3.  ■ 

KOZ,  koz.   See  Hakkoz. 

KUSHAIAH,  kO-shft'ya,  ktl-shl'a  On^VP ,  k^t^ 
yak-a,  "bow  of  Jeh"):  A  Merarite  Levite  (1  Ch  16 
17),  called  in  1  Ch  6  44  Kism  (q.v.). 
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LAADAH,  l&'arda  (H^ .  la^doh):  A  descoidaiit 
of  Judah  (1  Ch  4  21). 

LAADAH,  Ift'apdan.  See  Ladan. 

LABAN,  l&'ban:  The  person  named  Laban  (pb , 
UAh&n;  Aafidv,  Labdn,  possibly  connect^  with  the 
V  meaning  "to  be  white,  from  which  in  Heb  the  adj. 
meaaiDg  "white"  has  just  this  form)  is  first  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  of  Uen  in  the  story  of  the  wooing 
of  Rebekah  (ch  24).  He  belong  to  that  branch  of 
the  familv  of  Terah  that  was  denved  from  Abraham's 
brother  Nahor  and  his  niece  Milcah.  The  gene- 
alogy of  this  bruich  is  traced  in  Gen  22  20-24; 
but,  true  to  its  purpose  and  the  place  it  occupies 
in  the  book,  this  genealogy  brin^  the  family  down 
to  Rebekah,  And  th^  stops  without  mentioning 
Laban.  Accordingly,  when  Rebekah  is  introduced 
in  the  narrative  of  ch  24,  she  is  referred  to  (ts  15.24) 
in  a  way  that  recaUs  to  the  reader  the  senealo^ 
already  given;  but  when  her  brother  Laban  is 
introduced  (ver  20),  he  is  related  to  his  sister  by  the 
express  announcement,  "And  Rebekah  had  a 
brother,  and  his  name  was  Laban."  In  this  ch  he 
takes  prominent  part  in  the  reception  of  Abraham's 
Borvant,  and  in  the  determination  (tf  his  Bister's 
future.  That  brothers  had  an  effective  voice  in 
the  marriage  of  their  sisters  is  evidrait,  not  only 
from  extra-Bib.  sources,  but  from  the  Bible  itself; 
see  e.g.  Cant  8  8.  In  Gen  24,  however,  Iiaban  is 
perhaps  more  prominent  than  even  such  custom  can 
explain  (cf  vs  31.50.55),  and  we  are  led  to  see  in' 
him  already  the  same  forcefulness  and  egotism  that 
are  abundantly  shown  in  the  stories  from  his  later 
)ife.  The  man's  eager  honiitality  (ver  31),  coming 
mmkediately  after  his  mental  inventory  of  the  ipfts 
bestowed  by  the  vimtor  upon  his  sister  (ver  30),  has 
usually,  and  justly,  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
same  greed  tnat  is  his  most  conspicuous  character- 
istic in  the  subsequent  chapters. 

The  story  of  that  later  period  in  Laban's  life  is 
80  interwoven  with  the  career  of  Jacob  that  little 
need  here  be  added  to  what  is  said  of  Laban  in 
Jacob,  III,  2  (q.v.) .  By  the  time  of  Jaoob'a  arrival 
he  is  already  a  vay  old  man,  for  over  90  years 
had  elapsed  since  Rebekah's  departure.  Yet  even 
at  the  end  of  Jacob's  20  years'  residence  with  him 
he  is  represented  as  still  energetic  and  active  (81 
19.23),  not  only  ready  for  an  emergency  like  the 
pursuit  after  Jacob,  but  personally  euperint^ding 
the  management  of  his  huge  flocks. 

His  home  is  in  Haran,  "the  cit^  of  Nahor,"  that 
is,  the  locality  where  Nahor  and  his  family  remuned 
at  the  Mme  when  the  rest  of  Terah'a  descendants 
emigrated  to  Canaan  (11  81;  12  6).  Since  Haran, 
and  the  region  about  it  where  his  flocks  fed,  be- 
kinged  to  the  district  called  Aram  (see  Paddan- 
aram;  Mesopotamia),  Laban  is  often  called  "the 
Aramaean"  (EV  "the  Syrian,"  from  LXX  4  2rfp«, 
ho  SHrog);  see  26  20;  28  5;  81  20.24.  It  is  uncer^ 
tain  how  far  racial  affinity  may  be  read  into  this 
term,  because  the  orig^  and  mutual  relationships 
of  toe  various  groups  or  strata  of  the  Sem  family 
are  not  yet  clear.  For  Laban  himself  it  suffices 
that  he  was  a  Semite,  living  within  the  region  early 
occupied  by  those  who  spoke  the  Sem  dialect  that 
we  call  Aramaic.  This  dialect  is  represented  in  the 
narrative  of  Gen  as  already  differentiated  from  the 
dialect  of  Canaan  that  was  Jacob's  mother-tongue: 
for  "the  heap  of  witness,"  erected  by  uncle  and 
nephew  before  they  part  (31  47),  is  called  by  tiie 
one  Jegar-falut4uuta  and  hy  the  other  Chueed — 
pfaraaes  which  are  equivakunt  m  meaning,  the  former 


Aram.,  the  latter  Heb.  (Ungnad,  Hebraiache  Gram- 
maUk,  1912,  6,  puts  the  date  of  the  differoitiation 
of  Aram,  from  "Amurritish"  at  "about  1500  BC"; 
Skinner,  "Genesis,"  ICC,  areues  that  ver  47  is  a 
gloss,  following  Wdlhausen^  Dillmimn,  et  al.) 

The  character  of  Laban  is  interesting  to  observe. 
On  the  one  hand  it  shows  a  family  likeness  to  the 
portruts  of  all  his  relations  in  the  patriarchal  group, 
preeminently,  however,  to  his  mster  Rebekim,  his 
daughter  Rachel,  and  his  nephew  Jacob.  The 
neaiet  related  to  Laban  such  figures  are,^  the  more 
conspicuously,  as  is  fittii^,  do  they  exhibit  Laban's 
mingled  cunning,  resourcefulness,  greed  and  self- 
complacency.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  Laban's 
chara«tOT  is  sui  generU;  the  picture  we  get  of  him 
is  too  personal  and  complex  to  be  denominated 
mwdy  a  "tj^pe."  It  is  impossible  to  resolve  this 
man  Laban  mto  a  mythological  personage — he  is 
altogether  human — or  into  a  tribal  representative 
(e.g.  of  "Syria"  over  against  "lBrael"»Jacob)  with 
any  den^  of  satisfaction  to  the  world  of  scholar- 
ship.  Whether  a  character  of  reliable  family  tra^ 
dition.  or  of  popular  story-telling,  Laban  is  "a  char- 
acter''; and  nis  intimate  connection  with  the  chief 
'pownage  in  Israel's  natitmal  recoUections  makes  it 
hi^ily  probable  that  he  is  no  more  and  no  less  hia- 
torical  than  Jacob  hintoelf  (cf  Jacob,  VI). 

J.  OaCAB  BOTD 
LABANA,  lab'a.na  (AaPavA.  Laband,  1  £M  0 
29):  CaUed Lebanah in Ezr  2  45. 

LABOR,  la'ber  yghV^\  bp;^,  *dm<«;  it*«of, 

hd-poi);  liie  word  (noun  and  vb.)  denoting  hard 
work  or  "toU"  (thus  in  RV  of  Dt  26  7;  Jodi  7  3; 
Rev  2  2)  represents  several  Heb  and  Gr  words, 
chiefly  those  above.  Occasbnally,  as  in  Hab  8 
17  (ffui^dsM),  it  stands  for  "fniit  of  labor."  Some- 
times, in  conjunction  with  '  travail,"  it  nim  to 
childbirth  (Gen  86  16.17.  yiOadk;  cf  1  Then  2  9; 
3  ThesB  8  8).  Examples  of  the  word  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  are:  of  V0n{<*S  Gen  81  42;  Job  39  11. 
16;  Ps  128  2;  of  ^OmOl,  common  in  Eccl  1  3.S; 
2  10.11.18,  etc;  of  Aopos,  1  Cor  16  58  ("your 
labor  is  not  vain,"  etc);  1  Thess  1  3  ("work  of 
faith  and  labor  of  love'';  cf  He  6  10):  1  Tim  8 
17  ("labor  in  the  word  and  in  teaching").  See 
Work;  Slavsbt.  Jaubs  Orb 

LACCUNUS,  lak'a-nus  (AaKKo«M>t,  Lakko^nw: 
AY  Lacimus) :  One  of  the  sons  of  Addi  who  returned 
with  Ezra  and  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esd 
9  31).  The  name  does  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  occur  in  Ezr  10  30.  See  note  on  the 
passage  (in  Land's  Comm.)  as  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  lists  in  1  £8d  and  Ezr. 

LACE,  I9s  (yX^^,  piUhU,  variously  rendered 
in  Gen  38  18.25:  Ex  89  3;  Nu  16  38;  19  16; 
Jga  16  9;  Ezk  40  3):  In  modem  Eng.  the  noun 
"lace"  usually  denotes  a  delicate  ornamental  fabric, 
but  in  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "that  which  binds'' 
is  still  in  perfectly  Kpod  use,  esp.  in  such  combini^ 
tions  as  "shoelace, '  etc.  It  is  this  latter  signif- 
icance that  is  found  in  Ex  28  2S  ("They  shall 
bind  ....  with  a  lace  of  blue");  28  37;  89  21. 
31,  and  in  Sir  6  30  AV,  KXOr/ia,  lOOma  (RV  "rib- 
and"). 

LACEDAEMONIANS,  las-d-d^-mO'ni-ans 
(^mfn&nkf  SpartuUai;  once  only  Aa«S<u(iAmM, 
lUUudaitn&nioi,  2  Mace  6  9):  The  inhabitants  of 
Sparta  or  Lacedaemon  with  whom  the  Jews  claimed 
some  kinshq>  and  formed  alliaaoes  (1  Mace  12 
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2.6.6.20.21;  U  20.23;  15  23;  2  Mace  5  0).  The 
alliance  mentioned  in  1  Maco  IS  5-23  ia  based, 
among  other  nx)und9,  on  that  of  a  common  descent 
of  Jews  and  Lacedaemoniana  from  Abraham,  for 
which  the  only  probable  presumption — sugeested 
by  Ewald — ia  the  similarity  of  names,  "Pelasgi" 
and  Peleg  son  of  Eber  (Gen  10  25;  11  16).  Thia 
has  been  reasonably  objected  to,  and  jierhaps  the 
most  that  can  be  said  on  this  point  is  that  the 
bdief  in  some  relationship  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  seems  to  have  prevailed  when 
1  Mace  was  written.  The  alliance  itself  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  (1  Mace  12  20)  between  Areus, 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Onias  the  high 
priest;  but  it  ia  not  easy  to  make  out  a  consbtent 
chronology  for  the  transaction.  For  the  renewal 
of  the  fiance  (c  144  BC)  by  Jonathan  (1  Mace 
12  5-18)  and  again  by  Simon  (1  Mace  14  1&-23), 
something  can  be  said,  as  the  Greeks  had  finally 
bc«n  deprived  of  independence  in  146  BC.  and 
Sparta  was  only  obliged  to  lend  assistance  to  Rome 
and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  doing  so  in  help- 
ing the  Jews  against  Syria.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
as  against  Syrian  Hellenism  the  Jews  were  anxious 
to  show  that  they  had  the  assistance  of  distinguished 
Greeks,  though  the  actual  power  of  Sparta  was  much 
reduced  from  that  of  former  times.  The  facts,  at 
least  of  tiie  alliance  and  the  correspondence,  seem 
to  be  Bufiiciently  attested,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  all  the  particulars.  Joa  (Ant,  XII,  iv,  10; 
XIII,  V,  8:  XIV,  xii,  2.3)  gives  the  correspondence 
at  greater  length  than  the  writer  of  the  Maccabees. 

.     ,  J.  HUTCBIPON 

LACmSH,  laTtish  C»^P?,  Wchlsh;  LXX  Aaxd, 
Lochia  [Josh  IS  39),  Max^i  Machis):  A  town  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Shephelafa  on  the 
1.  Location  border  of  the  PhiJi  plain,  belon«ing  to 
Judahj  and,  from  the  mention  ofE^lon 
in  connection  with  it,  evidently  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Judah's  territory.  Onom  locates  it  7 
miles  from  Elmtheropolis  (Beit  Jibrin.)  toward 
Daroma,  but  as  the  latter  place  is  uncertain,  the 
indication  does  not  help  in  fixing  the  site  of  L.  The 
city  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  about  400  BC, 
and  this  circumstance  has  rendered  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  site  difficult.  It  was  formerly  fixed  at 
Umm  Lakis,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name  and 
because  it  was  in  the  rcmon  that  the  3ib.  references 
to  L.  seem  to  indicate,  out  the  mound  called  Tell 
el-Hesy  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  site.  Thia 
was  first  sugeested  by  Conder  in  1877  {PEFS, 
1878,  20),  and  the  excavations  carried  on  at  the 
Tell  by  the  Pal  Exploration  Fund  in  1890-93  con- 
firmed his  identification.  TeU  el-Hesy  is  situated 
on  a  wady,  or  valley,  of  the  same  name  (Wddy  el- 
Hesy),  which  runs  from  a  point  about  6  mUes  W. 
of  Hebron  to  the  sea  between  Gaza  and  Askelon. 
It  is  a  mound  on  the  very  edge  of  the  wady,  rising 
some  120  ft.  above  it  and  composed  of  d6bris  to  the 
deptii  of  about  60  ft.,  in  which  the  excavations 
revealed  tfae  remains  of  distinct  cities  which  had 
been  built,  one  upon  the  ruins  of  another.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  evidently  Amorite,  and  could 
not  have  been  later  than  1700  BC,  and  was  perhaps 
two  or  three  centuries  earlier  (Bliss,  Mound  of 
Many  Cities).  The  identification  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  the  site  corresponds  with  the  Bib.  and 
other  historical  notices  of  L.,  and  esp.  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cuneiform  tablet  m  the  ruins  of  the  same 
character  as  the  Am  Tab,  and  containing  the  name 
of  Zimridi,  who  is  known  from  these  tablets  to  have 
been  at  one  time  Egyp  governor  of  L.  The  tablets, 
which  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  or  early 
part  of  the  14th  cent.  BC,  give  us  the  earliest  in- 
formation in  record  to  L.,  and  it  was  then  an  Egyp 
dependency,  but  it  seems  to  have  revolted  and  Joined 
with  other  towns  in  an  attack  upon  Jems,  whidi  was 


also  an  Egyp  dependen<^.  It  was  perhaps  com- 
pelled to  do  80  by  the  Khabiri  who  were  then  raiding 
this  region.  The  place  was,  like  Gaaa,  an  impor- 
tant one  for  Egypt,  being  on  the  frontier  and  on  the 
route  to  Jems,  and  the  importance  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  and  rd>iiilt  so 
many  times. 

We  first  hear  of  it  in  the  history  of  Israel  when 
Joshua  invaded  the  land.    It  was  then  an  Amorite 

city,  and  its  king,  Japhia,  joined  the 
2.  History    coniederacy  formed  by  Adonizedek, 

king  of  Jerus,  to  mist  Joshua.  Th^ 
were  defeated  in  Uie  remarkable  battle  at  Gibeon, 
and  the  five  confederate  kings  were  captured  and 

Eut  to  death  at  Makkedah  (Josh  lOpassim;  12  II). 
I.  was  included  in  the  lot  of  Judah  (16  39),  and  it 
was  rebuilt,  or  fortified,  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch  11 
5.9).  It  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib  in  the  re^ 
of  Hezekiah  and  probably  taken  (2  K  18  13) 
when  he  invaded  Judah  and  besieged  Jerua,  but 
the  other  references  to  the  siege  leave  it  doubtful 


Sonnacberlb  on  Hla  Throne  before  LachlBh.  (KbuynnJIk.) 

(2  K  18  14.17;  19  8;  2  Ch  82  9;  Isa  86  2;  87 

8).  The  Assyr  monuments,  however,  render  it  cer- 
tain that  the  place  was  captured.  The  sculptures 
on  the  walls  of  Sennacherib's  palace  picture  the 
storming  of  L.  and  the  king  on  his  throne  receiving 
the  submission  of  the  captives  (Ball,  lAgfU  from 
theEaat,W0-91).   This  was  in  701  BC,  and  to  this 

Eeriod  we  may  assim  the  enigmatical  reference  to 
in  Mic  1  13,  "Bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift 
steed,  O  inhabitant  of  Lachish:  she  was  the  Ik^- 
nin^  of  sin  to  the  daughter  of  Zion."  The  cause  of 
the  mvasion  of  Sennacherib  was  a  general  revolt  in 
Phoenicia  Pal^  and  Philistia,  Hezekiah  joining  in 
it  and  all  asking  Egypt  for  aid  (Rawlinson,  Five 
Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World, 
ch  ix).  Isaiah  had  warned  Judah  not  to  trust  in 
Egypt  asa  20  5.6;  30  1-S;  31  1),  and  as  L.  was 
the  place  where  communication  was  held  with 
Egypt,  being  a  frontier  fortress,  perhaps  even 
having  an  Egyp  garrison,  it  would  be  associated 
with  the  "8in"^of  the  Egyp  alliance  (HGHL,  234). 

The  city  was  evidently  rebuilt  i^ter  its  destmo- 
tion  by  ^nnacherib,  for  we  find  Nebuchadnezsar 
fighting  against  it  during  his  siege  of  Jerus  (Jer  34 
7).  It  was  doubtless  destroyed  by  him,  but  we  are 
informed  by  Nehemiah  (11  30)  that  some  of  the 
returned  Jews  settled  there  after  the  captivity.  It 
ia  very  likely  that  they  did  not  reoccupy  the  site 
of  the  ruined  city,  but  settled  aa  peasants  ia  the 
territory,  uid  this  may  account  for  the  transference 
of  the  name  to  Umm  Lakis,  3  or  4  miles  from  TVS 
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d'Hesy,  where  some  ruins  exist,  but  not  of  a  kind 
to  Bug^t  Lachish  (Bliss,  op.  cit).  No  retnainB 
of  any  importance  were  found  on  the  Tell  indicating 
its  occupation  as  a  fortress  or  city  later  than  that 
destroyed  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  but  it  was  occu- 
pied in  some  form  during  the  crusades,  Umm  LaJeis 
being  held  for  a  time  by  the  Hospitallers,  and  King 
Richard  is  said  to  have  made  it  a  base  of  operations 
in  his  war  with  Saladin  (HGHL).  The  Tell  itself, 
if  occupied,  was  probably  only  the  site  of  his  camp, 
and  it  has  apparently  remained  since  that  time 
without  inhabitants,  being  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  only.  See  further,  Palbbtinb  (Recent 
£zplobation},  III,  1.  H.  Porteb 

LACKCformsof  l^ri ,  ffOfdr,  "to  lack,"  ,  'oyin, 
"nought") :  This  word  in  its  various  forms  has  the 
usual  meaning  of  "want,"  "need,"  "deficiency." 
There  is  but  little  change  in  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  different  VSS.  Sometimes  one  of  the  common 
synonyms  is  exchanged  for  the  word  itself,  e.g.  in 
the  OT,  1  S  21  15  RV  has  "lack"  ("Do  I  lack 
madmen?")  where  AV  has  "need  of";  Prov  6  23, 
"for  lack,"  instead  of  "without";  6  32,  "void  of' 
for  "lacketh":  10  21,  "lack"  for  "want";  31  11, 
"lack"  for  "need";  Isa  09  15,  "lacking"  for  "fail- 
eth."  In  the  NT  "lack"  is  the  tr  of  ivrep^u,  hua- 
Urid,  lit.  "to  be  behind,"  and  Meip,  endt^,  "in 
want."  In  Lk  8  6,  RV  reads  "had  no"  instead  of 
"lacked"  in  AV.  In  2  Cor  H  9,  RV  gives  "my 
want"  for  "which  was  lacking  to  me"  m  AV;  in 
Col  1  24  "that  which  is  lacking"  for  "that  which  is 
behind";  Jas  2  15  "lack"  for  "destitute."  It  will 
readily  be  that  sometimes  the  slight  vaziation 
helps  to  explain  the  meaning. 

  G.  H.  GsraBBDiNO 

LACUMUSilarka'nus.  SeeLACcumis. 

LAD:  In  the  OT  this  word  occurs  as  the  tr  of 
na'ar,  "young  person,"  "child,"  "servant,"  RV 
properly  substituting  "servant"  in  2  K  4  19;  Jgs 
16  26  is  another  passaf^e  where  either  sense  of  the 
original  word  may  be  intended.  The  word  occurs 
in  the  NT  in  Jn  6  9  as  the  tr  of  TaiSdpiop,  paidd- 
rion;  in  Acta  80  12,  rtA,  paia  (AV  "young  man"). 

LADAN,  l&'dan  (^^b,  la'dSn;  AV  Laadu): 

(1)  A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  and  an  ancestor 
of  Joshua  (1  Ch  7  26). 

(2)  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Gershon  (1  Ch  S8 
7.8.9;  26  21),  also  called  Libni  (q.v.). 

LADAmni,  lad'a-num  (tS*^,  Iflf):  Gen  87  25 
RVm;  elsewhOTe  MTBRH.Cq.v.). 

LADDER,  lad'er.   See  SntoB,  4,  («). 

LADDER  OF  TYRE  CH  icM|u4  [M  rl^t  KX(|iaicoB] 
T«po«,  Hi  klimax[ap6  tia  leHmakos]  TUrou):  Not 
mKitionedintheOTortheNT,butin  Apoc  (1  Mace 
11  59),  where  it  is  said  that  Antiochus  VI,  after 
having  confirmed  Jonathan  in  the  high-priesthood, 
appointed  his  brother  Simon  captain  over  the  terri- 
tory included  between  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  and  the 
boMers  of  Egypt.  The  Ladder  has  been  located 
at  different  points  on  the  coast  between  T^e  and 
Acre^  8U<^  aa  the  Raa  d-^Abyadh  ("Promontorium 
A^bum"  of  the  uidrat  geographers),  about  7  miles 
8.  of  Tyre,  and  Raa  m-Na^^^rah,  about  6  miles 
farUier  S.,  and  Baa  d-Miuheirifek,  a  little  farther 
on.  These  are  cap^  jutting  westward  into  the 
sea  from  the  ridge  which  nms  parallel  to  the  general 
tine  of  the  coast.  These  capes  project  more  than 
a  mfle  into  the  sea,  and  present  a  very  bold  and  pre- 
<^itous  front  from  200  to  300  ft.  in  height.  The 
ascent  on  atber  ude  of  the  promontory  is  very 


steep,  and  at  Raa  el-'Ahyadh  steps  were  cut  in  the 
white  rock,  which  led  to  the  identification  of  this 

Kint  with  the  Ladder,  but  a  reference  to  Jos  (BJ, 
,  X,  2)  leads  to  a  different  conclusion.  He  locates 
it  100  stadia  N.  of  Acre,  which  corresponds  fairfy 
well  with  the  southern  limit  of  the  whole  promon- 
tory, which  is  about  12  miles  N.  of  Acre,  but  not 
at  all  with  Raa  d-^Abyadh.  The  altitude  of  el- 
Mudieirifeh  is  greater  than  that  of  el-^Abyadh  and 
may  have  had  steps  cut  in  it  similar  to  the  latter. 
It  IS  more  probable  that  the  L.  was  here,  or  at  en- 
Naff&rah,  but  the  term  applied  to  the  whole  prom- 
ontory, which  offered  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  aimira,  or  even  caravans,  since  die  ap- 
proach is  precipitous  on  either  side,  and  at  Has 
elrAlyadh  the  road  skirts  the  edge  of  a  sheer  preci- 
pice, where  a  misstep  would  hurl  one  into  the  sea 
some  200  ft.  below.  The  application  of  the  term 
to  the  whole  promontory  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
Jos^  since  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  mountains 
which  encompass  theplain of  Ptolemais  (Acre)  and 
the  highest  of  all.  This  would  not  be  true  of  any 
one  of  the  three  capes  mentioned^  but  would  be  if 
\ha  hilb  behind,  waich  form  their  base,  were  in- 
cluded. Iliat  it  was  designated  as  the  Ladder  of 
Tyre  rather  than  of  Acre  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  promontory  is  nearer  the  former  city 
(see  Thomson,  LB,  II,  ed  1882;  SWP,  name-lists, 

8.V.).  H.  PoRTEB 

LADE,  Iftd,  LADING,  Ifid'tne:  "To  lade"  in  the 
sense  of  "to  load"  is  retained  6^  RV  in  nearly  all 
passages  where  the  word  occurs  in  AV  (but  cf  AV 
and  RV  reading  of  Ps  68  19;  Isa  46  1),  "They 
laded  us  with  such  things"  (Acts  38  10  AV).  The 
iviTlff^fu,  epitUhemi,  "to  put  on,"  is  rendered  by 
RV,  "They  put  on  board  such  things."  Lk  11  40 
RV  reads  "ye  load"  instead  of  AV  "ye  lade." 

Lading  (tpoprlor,  phortion)  is  found  in  Aets  27 
10  in  its  usu^  meanmg,  "the  lading  of  a  ship." 

LADY,  la'di:  This  word  should  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  "misteees"  in  Isa  47  5.7  (Heb  g*Mteretk) 
(so  ARV).  In  Jgs  6  29;  Est  1  18  it  is  the  tr  of 
another  Heb  word  (sdrOA),  best  rendered  "princess" 
(so  RV  in  Est,  but  not  in  3g^).  In  2  Jn  vs  1.5  it 
is  the  tr  of  xvpla,  kuria,  which  some  interpreters 
regard  as  a  proper  name.  See  OrBia;  John, 
Epistlbb  op;  Elect  Ladt. 

LAEL,  la'el  (bS>,  la'il,  'belonging  to  God"): 
Father  of  Eliasaph,  the  prince  of  the  father's  house 
of  the  Gershonites  (Nu  8  24). 

LAHAD,  l&'had  C^),  lohadk):  A  descendant 
of  Judah  (1  Ch  4  2). 

LAHAI-ROI,  la-hfroi,  Ifirhlrrfll,  Ulil-ioi  C*?^ 
"^1^,  la^y  rS'i).   See  Bkbb-ulhai-hoi. 

LAHHAH,  l&'mam  (CnplT^ ;  Ja^mdm) :  A  town  in 
the  Judaean  Shcnhelah  (Josh  15  40^  RVm  "Lah- 
mas"),  possibly  the  modem  el-Lahm,  2}  miles  S.  of 

Beit  jibrin. 

LAHMAS,  l&'mas.   See  Lahuam. 

LAHMI,U'inlC^i;Tb,Ia$mI):  According  to  1  Ch 
20  5,  the  brother  of  Goliath  of  Gath.   See  Ei/- 

HAN  AN. 

LAISH,  U'ish  (pi? ,  layish) : 

(1)  A  city  in  the  upper  Jordan  valley,  apparently 
colonized  by  the  Sidonians,  which  was  captured  by 
the.Danites  and  called  Dan  (q.v.)  (Jgs  18  7,  etc; 
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Ifla  10  30  AV).  In  Josh  19  47  the  name  wpeua 
aa  "Leehem." 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  fsthra  of  Falti  or  PtltieL  to 
whom  Micbal,  David's  wife,  was  given  by  Saul 
(1  S  26  44;  2  S  8  15). 

LAISHAH,  1»-I'8ha,  l&'ish-a  (H^^,  laythOh,  AV 
Lalsh) :  A  place  named  in  Isa  10  30  with  Gallim 
and  Anathoth.  It  abould  apparently  be  soi^t  on 
the  N.  of  Jems.  Some  woula  identify  Gallim  with 
Beit  jata,  near  Bethlehem.  Conder  BiuKeBta  */aatc{- 
yeh  on  the  eastern  slope,  to  the  NiK^.  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

LAKE,  l&k  (Xluvn,  limnS):  The  word  is  used 
(Lk  6  1.2  :  8  22.23.33)  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
or  Sea  of  GaUlee,  and  (Rev  19  20;  20  10.14.15; 
81  8)of  the"lakeoffireandbrimstone."  Lakes  are 
not  abundant  in  Syria  and  Pal.  The  Dead  Sea, 
which  might  be  called  a  lake,  is  in  most  places 
in  £V  called  the  Salt  Sea.  It  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  ftakr  LO^,  Sea  of  Lot.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  Waters  of  Merom  (Josh  11  5.7)  can 
be  identified  with  the  a  marshy  lake  in  the 

course  of  the  Upp^  Jordan,  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
E.  of  Damascus  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  there  are 
saltish  lakes  in  which  the-  watv  of  the  rivers  of 
Damascus  (see  2  K  B  12)  is  gathered  and  ev^x>* 
rates.  In  the  Lebanon  W.  of  Ba^a^bek  is  the  small 
htkA  YanrnA-neh,  which  is  fed  by  copiotu  spring, 
but  whose  water  diswpears  in  the  lattia:  part  of ' 
the  summer,  being  drained  off  by  subten'anean 
channels.  Ine  Lake  of  ^um^  on  the  Orontes  is 
artificial,  though  an<aent.  On  the  lower  Orontee 
IB  the  lidu  of  Antioch.        Alfbbd  Elt  Day 

LAKE  OF  FDtB  (^uv  i«4  «vp<fc  UmnS  toii 
punJs):  Found  in  Rev  19  20;  20  10.14(&u}.15. 
Rev  81  8  has  "the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and 
brimstone."  The  brimstone  in  connection  with 
"the  lake  of  fire"  occurs  also  in  Rev  19  20  and  80 
10,  the  latter  being  a  backward  reference  to  the 
former  passage.  In  Rev  20  14  the  words,  "This 
is  the  second  death,  even  the  lake  of  fire,"  are 
eith»  a  gloss  origioally  intended  to  elucidate  ver 
ISthrougharefraenoetoSO  d.or,i{paitof  thetext, 
formed  originally  the  (dose  of  ver  15,  whence  they 
became  displaced  on  account  of  die  identity  of  the 
words  once  immediately  preceding  tiiem  in  ver  15 
wi^  the  words  now  preceding  them  in  ver  14.  The 
"lake  of  fire"  can  be  called  "the  second  death"  only 
with  reference  to  the  lost  among  men  (ver  15),  not 
with  reference  to  death  and  Hades  (ver  14).  In 
all  Uie  above  references  "the  lake  of  nre"  appears 
as  a  place  of  punishment,  ofperpetual  torment,  not 
of  annihiUtion  (80  10).  l^e  beast  (19  20);  the 
pseudo-prophet  (19  20;  20  10);  the  devil  (80  10); 
the  wicked  of  varying  description  (80  15;  21  8), 
are  cast  into  it.  When  the  same  is  affirmed  of 
death  and  Hades  (30  14),  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  meant  as  a  mere  figure  for  the  cessation  of 
these  two  evils  personified,  or  has  a  more  realistic 
background  in  the  existence  of  two  demon-powers 
BO  named  (of  Isa  86  8;  1  Cor  16  28.54ff;  2  Esd 
7  31).  Tlie  Scriptural  source  for  the  conception 
of  "the  lake  of  fire>' lies  in  Gen  19  24,  where  already 
the  fire  and  the  brimstone  occur  together,  while  the 
locality  of  the  catastrophe  described  is  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  association  of  the 
Dead  Sea  with  this  fearful  judgment  of  God,  to- 
gether with  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  place, 
rendered  it  a  striking  ^{ure  tor  the  scene  of  eecha- 
tdogical  rebibution.  The  two  other  OT  passages 
whi^  have  "fire  and  brimstone"  (Ps  11  6;  Ezk 
SB  22)  are  dependent  on  the  Gen  passage,  with 
which  they  have  the  figure  of  "raining''  in  common. 
ia,  Rev  81     "their  part"  seems  to  allude  to  Ps 


11  0,  "tiie  portion  of  theb  cup."  In  En  67  4ff 
the  Dead  Se«i  appears  as  the  place  of  punishment  for 
evil  spirits.  Cn  late  it  has  been  proposed  to  derive 
"the  lake  of  fire"  from  "the  stream  of  fire"  which 
destroys  the  enemies  of  Abura  in  the  Zoroastrian 
cschatology;  so  Bousset,  i>ie  0#en&arun(r  JoAnnnu, 
1906,  433,  434.  But  the  figures  of  a  stream  and 
a  lake  are  different;  cf  2  Esd  18  9-11,  where  a 
stream  of  fire  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mes- 
siah for  the  destruction  of  His  enemies.  Besides, 
the  Fen  fire  is,  in  part,  afire  of  purification,  and  not 
of  destruction  only  (Bousset,  442),  and  even  in  the 
apocalyptic  Book  of  £n,  the  fires  of  purification 
and  of  punishment  are  not  confounded  (cf  En  67  4 
with  90  20).  The  OT  fully  explains  the  entire 
conception.  Gberhabdds  Voa 

LAKE  OF  OSnnSSARET,  ge-nes'fr-ret.  See 
Gaulbb,  Sba  or. 

LAKCUH,  hdc'um  (D^^,  iamm;  AV  Ltkum): 
An  unidentified  town  on  the  border  of  Naphtali, 
named  witii  Adami,  Nekeb  and  Jabneel,  i4>parently 
neararUie  Jordan  (Josh  19  33). 

LAMA.  See  Eli,  Eu,  lama  Sabachthani. 

LAHB|  lam:  (1)  Hw  most  used  word  is  iD^^t 
ibe&Aes,  "a  young  ram";  t£  Arab.  |jma5^  Jbe6«A, 
"ram";  often  of  sacrifices;  (fern.)  t^^,  ItabhsOh, 
or  nip^,  kihhftah,  "ewe  lamb"  (2  8,18  3);  by 
transposition  3^^,  kesehk,  and  fem.  n9'P4>,  ki^klh 
(Gen  80  40;  Lev  8  7;  6  6).  (2)  13 ,  kar,  "lamb" 
(Dt  88  14;  1  S  16  9;  2  K  8  4).  (3)  n^,  seh, 
"oiie»ofthefiock(Gen33  7;Lev0  7).  (4)lK!t. 

ffO'n,  "sheep,"  "goats,"  "flock";  cf  Arab,  ^t^, 
<id\  "sheep"  (Ex  12  21);  and  V*^  ben  f&'n 
(pa  1U4).   (6)  n>V,  teOeh,  "young  lamb";  cf 

Arab.  JJoy  fait,  "young  lamb";  and  D'V^, 

f^tm  as  7  0;  Isa  40  11;  66  25).  (6)  TV, 
Hmmnr^  (Est  6  9.17;  7  17).  (7)  tfmt,  drnaSf  acc 
pi.  (Lk  10  3);  dim.  dpvtov.  amton  (jn  81  16:  Rev 
6  6,  etc).  (8)  &|fcv6i»  amn6$  (Ja  1  29.36;  Aets8 
32;  1  Pet  1  19).   See  Sbbef. 

Alfred  Elt  Dat 
LAMB  OF  GOD  (A  dfivit  ro4  ho  amn£s 
Uni  theoH):  This  is  a  title  specially  bestowed  upon 
Our  Lord  by  John  the  Baptist  (Jn  1  2d-36),  "Be- 
hold, the  Lamb  oS  God,  that  taketh  away  the  mn  of 
the  woridi"  In  XII  F — an  apocryphal  book,  prob- 
ably of  the  2d  cent. — we  have  the  term  used  foe 
the  Messiah,  "Honor  Judah  and  Levi,  for  from  them 
shall  arise  for  you  the  Lamb  of  God,  saving  all  na- 
tions by  grace."  But  the  term  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  of  any  general  use  until  it  received  its 
distinctly  Christian  significance.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally understood  as  referring  to  the  prophetic  lan- 
guage of  Jer  11  19,  and  Isa  B8  7. 

It  is  far  more  probable,  however,  that  the  tnie 
source  of  the  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  impor- 
tant place  which  the  "Iamb"  occupies 
1.  Sacrifl-  in  the  sacrifices,  eep.  of  the  PC.  In 
cial  Sense  these  there  was  the  Iamb  of  the  daily 
of  the  Term  morning  and  evening  sacrifice.  How 
familiar  this  would  be  to  the  Baptist, 
being  a  m^ber  of  a  priestly  family!  On  the  Sab- 
bath the  number  of  the  offerings  was  doubled,  and 
at  some  of  the  great  festivals  a  still  larger  number 
were  laid  upon  the  altar  (see  Ex  29  38;  Nu  88 
3.9.13).  The  lamb  of  the  Passover  would  also 
occupy  a  large  i^aoe  in  the  mind  of  s  devout  Israel- 
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ite,  and,  as  the  Paasover  was  not  far  off,  it  U  quite 
possible  that  John  may  have  referred  to  this  as  well 
as  to  other  ausgeeted  ideas  connected  with  the  Iamb. 
The  sacrificiaisiKnificance  of  the  term  seems  to  be 
far  more  probabk  than  the  mere  comparison  of  the 
character  of  Our  Lord  with  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness, as  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  prophets, 
althou^  these  contain  much  more  than  the  mere 
reference  to  character  (see  below).  That  this 
became  the  clearly  defined  oonoeption  of  apostolic 
teaching  is  clear  m>m  passages  in  Paul  and  Peter 
(1  Carl  7;  1  Pet  1  18f).  In  the  Book  of  Rev 
the  r^ereoce  to  the  Lamb  occurs  27  t.  The  word 
here  used  differs  from  that  in  Jn.  The  amnda  of 
the  Gospel  has  become  the  ctmion  of  the  Apoc^roae, 
a  diminutive  form  suggestive  of  affection.  This  is 
the  word  used  by  OurLord  in  His  rebuke  and  for- 
giveness of  Peter  ^Jn  SI  15),  and  is  peculiarly 
touched  tiierefore  with  am  added  meanii^  of  pa^ 
thetio  trademeas.  Weatcott,  in  his  Comm.  on  Jn  1 
29,  refers  to  the  conjecture  that  there  mi^  have 
been  flocks  of  lambs  passii^  by  on  their  way  to 
Jems  to  be  used  at  the  feast.  This  is  possible,  but 
fanciful.  As  applied  to  Christ,  the  torn  certainly 
flu^ests  the  meeVness  and  gentleness  of  Our  Lord  s 
nature  and  work,  but  could  not  have  been  used  by 
John  without  containing  some  reference  to  the  place 
wtfidi      lamb  bore  in  Ha  Judaic  ritualism. 

The  signifieance  of  &a  haspUat'o  words  has  been 
varioudy  understood.   Ori^,  Cyril,  Chrysostom, 

among  the  ancienti.  Lucke,  DeWette, 
8.  As  Meyer,  Ewald,  Auord,  among  the 

Variously  modems^refer  it  to  Isa  68  7;  Grotius, 
Understood  Bengel,  Hengstenbcrg,  to  the  paschal 

lamb;  Baumgarten-<>uBius,  etc,  to  the 
sin  offering;  Lange  strongly  uives  the  influence 
of  the  passage  inlaa  SSf  asm.  refers  to  John's  de< 
scription  of  lus  own  misaioa  under  the  influmce  of 
the  second  part  of  Isa,  in  which  he  is  supported 
by  Schaff.  The  importance  of  the  Isarthought 
Is  found  in  Mt  8  17;  Acts  8  32:  1  Pet  2  22-25. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  LXX  in  Isa  S3  7 
translates  the  Heb  word  for  sheep  (seA),  by  the  Gr 

word  for  lamb.  In  ver  10,  the 
8.  As  Set  prophet's  "suffering  one"  ia  said  to 
VoKth  by  nave  made  "his  soul  an  offering  for 
baiali        nn,"  and  in  ver  4  "he  hath  borne  our 

griefs,"  where  bearing  involves  the 
conception  of  mn  offering,  and  as  possessing  Justin 
fying  power,  the  idea  of  "taking  away."  John 
indeed  uses  not  the  LXX  word  <f>iptiw  (pherein),  but 
afytiw  (airein),  and  some  have  maintained  that 
this  simply  means  "put  away,"  or  "support,"  or 
"radure. '  But  this  surely  loses  the  suggestion  of 
tbe  associated  term  "lamb,"  wluch  John  oould  not 
have  employed  without  some  reference  to  its  eacri- 
fidal  and  therefore  expiatoiy  force.  What  Lange 
calls  a  "germ  percq>tLon"  of  atononent  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  in  the  Baptist's  mind,  esp.  when 
we  recall  the  Isa-pasBages,  even  thou^  there  may 
not  have  been  any  complete  dogmatic  conception 
of  the  full  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  sal- 
vation of  a  world.  Even  the  idea  of  the  bearing  of 
the  iHirse  of  sin  may  not  be  excluded,  for  it  was 
impossible  for  an  Israelite  like  John,  and  esp.  with 
Us  surrounding,  to  have  forgotten  the  significance 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  both  in  its  memor^  of  the 
judgment  of  E^\tt,  as  well  as  of  the  deliverance  of 
Israel.  NotwitnBtanding  every  effort  to  take  out  of 
this  striking  phrase  its  deeper  meanings,  which 
involve  moat  probably  the  combination  of  all  the 
sources  above  described,  it  must  ever  remain  one 
of  the  richest  mines  of  evangelical  thought.  It 
occupies,  in  tbe  doctrine  of  atonement,  a  position 
an^ogous  to  that  brief  word  of  the  Lordj  "God  is  a 
^irit  (Jn  i  24),  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  God. 
The  Lamb  is  defined  as  "of  God,"  that  is,  of  Di- 


vine providing.  See  Isa  88:  Rev  6  6;  IS  8.  Its 
eim^natio  and  appointed  omoe  is  indicated  by  the 
dennite  article,  and  whether  we  refer  the  conception 
to  a  specific  sacrifice  or  to  the  general  place  of  a  uunb 
in  the  sacrificial  institution,  they  all,  as  being  ap- 
pointed by  and  speci^ly  set  apart  for  God,  suggest 
the  close  relation  of  Our  Lord  to  the  Divine  Being, 
and  partioulariy  to  His  expiatory  sacrifice. 

Ll.  D.  Bbvan 
LAMS,  iSm  (DW.  pi99%  nOklOh; 

(1)  The  condition  of  being  unable  or  inqiarfeotiy 
able  to  walk,  which  unfitted  any  descendant  <» 
Aaron  so  afflicted  for  service  in  Uie  {Krieethood  (Lev 
SI  18),  and  rendered  an  animal  unsuitable  for  sae- 
rifice  (Dt  10  21).  The  offeringof  Hnimftlt^  bo  blem- 
ished was  one  of  the  sins  with  whi(^  Malachi 
chargesthencgligentJewsof  his  time  (Mai  1  8-13). 

(2)  Those  who  suffered  from  lameness,  such  as 
Mephibosheth,  whose  limbs  were  injured  by  a  fall 
in  childhood  (2  S  i  4 :  8  3).  In  the  prophetic 
description  of  the  compwteness  of  the  victory  of  the 
returning  Israelites,  it  is  predicted  that  the  lune 
shall  be  made  whole  and  shall  leap  like  a  hart  (Jer 
81  8;  Isa  86  6).  The  unfitness  of  the  lame  for 
warfare  gives  point  to  the  promise  that  the  lame 
shall  take  the  prey  (Isa  88  23).  Job  in  his  graphic 
descrintion  of^his  helpfulness  to  Uie  weak  before 
his  calamity  says,  "And  feet  was  I  to  the  leume" 
(Job  20  15).  The  inequality  of  the  legs  of  the 
lame  is  used  in  Prov  86  7  as  a  similitude  of  the 
inaptness  with  which  a  fool  uses  a  parable. 

In  the  enigmatical  and  probably  corrupt  passige 
descrlbhu  David's  capture  tn  Jerua,  the  lame  and  blind 
are  meauoaed  twice.  In  3  S  5  0  It  ww'  a  taunt  on 
tbe  part  of  tbe  Jebiultes  that  even  a  Karrlson  of  oipplea 
would  suffice  to  keep  out  tbe  iBraeUtes.  Tbe  alluuon 
In  ver  8  may  be  read,  "Wbosoever  amitetb  tbe  Jobiultei 
let  blm  ....  alay  botb  the  lame  and  blind,  which  hate 
David's  soul,"  aa  It  1b  in  LXX.  The  Vulg  «&yH.  "David 
bad  offered  a  reward  on  that  day  to  tbe  man  who  should 
amlte  tbe  Jebuslte  and  reach  the  water  pipes  of  tbe 
bouses,  and  remove  tbe  blind  and  lame  who  bated 
David's  soul."  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Budde's 
emendation  Is  more  correct  and  that  It  Is  a  threat 
ae^nst  tlie  Indiscriminate  slatigbter  of  the  Jebijsites: 
"Whoso  slayeth  a  Jebuslte  shall  bring  his  neck  Into 
peril;  tbe  lame  and  blind  are  not  hated  of  David's  soul." 
The  proverbial  sajrlng  quoted  In  ver  8  cannot  be  f»rrect 
as  rendered  in  AV,  for  we  read  In  Mt  fll  14  that  the 
lame  came  to  Our  Lord  In  the  temple  ana  were  healed. 

The  healing  of  the  lame  by  Our  Lord  is  recorded 
in  Mt  11  5;  16  30.31;  21  14;  Lk  7  22:  14  13. 
For  the  apostolic  miracles  of  healing  tbe  lame,  see 
Crippls.  In  He  is  13  the  Christiana  are  coun- 
seled to  courage  wader  ehasUsemeat,  lest  tikeir 
despair  should  cause  that  irtuch  is  lame  to  be  "turned 
out  of  the  way."  Albx.  MapALisTHt 

LAHECH,  l&'mek  (^b ,  lemekh;  Adfwx>  Ldmech, 
"a  strong  youth" [?]); 

(1)  The  name  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen  4  18-24. 
Here  L.,  the  son  of  Methushael,  is  named  as  the 
last  of  the  descendants  of  Cain.  He  was  the  father 
of  Jabel,  Jubal,  Tubal-cain,  and  Naamah.  As  tbe 
husband  of  two  wives,  via.  Adah  and  Zillah,  he 
furnishes  the  first  recorded  instance  of  polwamy. 
It  is  very  instructive  to  note  tiiat  this  ^Yatner  of 
polygamy"  at  once  becomes  the  first  blustmng 
tynmt  and  a  braggadocio;  we  are  fully  permitted 
to  draw  this  conclusion  from  his  so-called  "sword- 
lay"  (Gen  4  23f).  He  does  not  put  his  trust  in 
God,  but  in  the  weapons  and  implements  invented 
by  his  sons,  or  rather  these  instruments,  enhancing 
the  physicu  and  material  powers  of  man,  are  his 
God.  He  {dories  in_  them  and  misconstrues  the 
Divine  kindness  which  insured  to  Cain  fr^om 
from  the  revenge  of  his  fellow-men. 

(2)  Another  L.  is  mentioned  in  Gen  6  25.28 
Ccf  1  Ch  1  3;  Uc  8  36),  the  son  of  Methuselah 
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and  the  father  of  Noah.  His  words  (Gen  6  29) 
show  the  great  difference  between  this  descendant 
of  Seth  the  descendant  of  Cain.  While  the 
one  is  stimulated  to  a  song  of  defiance  by  the 
worldly  inventioDS  of  his  sons,  the  other,  in  pro- 
phetical mood,  expresses  his  sure  belief  in  the  coming 
of  better  times,  and  calmly  and  prayerfully  awaits 
the  period  of  oomfort  and  rest  which  ne  expected  to 
be  ushered  in  by  his  son  Noah.   William  Baub 

LAHEDH,  l&'meth  (b):  The  12th  letter  of  the 
Heb  alphabet;  transliterated  in  this  Encydopaedia 
as  I.  It  came  also  to  be  used  for  the  number  30. 
For  name,  etc,  see  Alphabet. 

LAMENT,  larmemt'.   See  Mcsic. 

LABIBNTATION,  lampen-tA'sfaun.  See  Burial, 
m,  2;  IV,  4, 5, 6. 

LAMBITTATIONS,  lam-en-ta'shunx,  BOOK  OF 
— The  LamMitationB  of  Jeremiah:  This  is  a  col- 
lective name  which  tradition  has  given 
1.  name  to  5  elegies  found  in  the  Heb  Qinon 
that  lament  the  fate  of  destroyed  Jems. 
The  rabbis  call  this  little  book  'SkhOh  (Hp^^, 
"how"),  according  to  the  word  of  lament  with  which 
it  begins,  or  ffindlh  (H'lS^p).  On  the  basis  of  the 
latter  term  the  LXX  calls  it  fffi^vM,  thrirtoi,  or 
Lat  Tkreni,  or  "Lamentations." 

The  little  book  consists  of  5  lamentations,  each 
one  forming  the  contents  of  a  chapter.  The  firat 
4  are  marked  by  ^e  acrostic  use  of  the 
8.  Form  alphabet.  In  addition,  the  ^nak 
("elegy")  meter  is  found  in  these 
hymns,  in  which  a  longer  line  (3  or  4  accents)  is 
followed  by  a  shorter  ^  or  3  accents).  In  chs  1 
and  3  the  acrostic  letters  begin  three  such  double 
lines;  in  ch  4,  however,  two  double  lines.  In  ch  S 
a  letter  controls  three  pairs,  but  is  repeated  at  the 
beginning  of  each  line.  In  ch  5  the  alphabet  is 
wanting;  but  in  this  case  too  the  number  of  pairs 
of  lines  agrees  with  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
Heb  alphabet,  i.e.  22.  In  chs  2,  3  and  4,  the  letter 
*ayin  follows  pS,  as  is  the  case  in  Pb  84.  Ch  1, 
however,  follows  the  usual  order. 

These  5  hymns  all  refer  to  the  great  national 
catastrophe  that  overtook  the  Jews  and  in  par- 
ticular the  coital  city,  Jmis,  through 
8.  Contents  the  Chaldaeans,  £87-^586  BC.  The 
sufferings  and  the  anxieties  of  the  city, 
the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary,  the  cruelty  and 
tatmts  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  esp.  the  Edomites, 
the  disgrace  that  befdl  the  king  and  his  nobles, 
priests  and  prophets,  and  that,  too,  not  without 
their  own  guilty  the  devastation  and  ruin  of  the 
country — all  this  is  described,  and  appeal  is  made 
to  the  mercy  of  God.  A  careful  sequence  of  thought 
cannot  be  expected  in  the  Ijrieal  feeling  and  in  the 
alphabetical  form.  Repetitions  are  found  in  large 
numbers,  but  each  one  of  these  hymns  emphasizeB 
some  special  feature  of  the  calamity.  Ch  8  is 
unique,  as  in  it  one  person  describes  his  own  peculiar 
sufferings  in  connection  with  the  general  calamity, 
and  then  too  in  the  name  of  the  others  begins  a 
psahn  of  repentance.  This  person  did  not  suffer 
so  severely  because  he  was  an  exceptional  sinner, 
but  because  of  the  unrighteousness  of  his  people, 
lliese  hymns  were  not  written  during  the  siege,  but 
later,  at  a  time  when  the  people  still  vividly  remem- 
bered the  sufferings  and  the  anxieties  of  that  time 
and  when  the  impression  made  on  them  by  the 
fall  of  Jems  was  still  as  powra^ul  as  ever. 

_  Who  is  the  author  of  these  hymns?  Jewish  trar 
dition  is  unanimous  in  saying  that  it  was  Jeremiah. 
The  hymns  themselves  are  found  anonymoudy  in 


the  H^  text,  while  the  LXX  has  in  one  an  additional 
Btatemoit,  the  Heb  style  of  which  would  lead  us  to 

conclude  that  it  was  found  in  the  origi- 
4,  Author    nal  from  which  the  v^^n  was  made. 

This  statement  reads:  "And  it  came 
to  pass,  after  Israel  had  been  taken  away  captive 
and  Jems  had  been  laid  waste,  that  Jereanian  sat 
weeping,  and  uttered  this  lamentation  over  Jems 
and  said."  The  Tg  also  states  that  Jeremiah  was 
the  author.  The  rabbis  and  the  church  Fathers 
have  no  doubts  on  the  subject.  Jerome  (cf  on 
Zee  IS  11)  thinks  that  2  Ch  85  25  refers  to 
these  hvmns.  The  same  is  said  by  Jos  (Ant, 
X,  v;  1).  If  this  were  the  case,  then  the  writer 
of  Ch  would  have  regarded  Lam  as  having  been 
written  because  of  the  death  of  Jonah.  But  this 
misunderstanding  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  It 
was  easily  possible  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
lamentations  of  such  a  nature,  but  wluch  afterward 
were  lost.  At  all  events,  Jeremiah  was  by  natiu^ 
adapted  to  the  composition  of  such  elegies,  as  is 
proved  by  his  book  of  prophecies. 

Only  in  modem  times  has  the  authorship  of  these 
hymns  by  Jeremiah  been  soiously  called  mto  ques- 
tion; and  it  is  now  denied  by  most  critics.  For 
this  they  give  formal  and  material  reasons.  The 
language  of  these  lamesitations  shows  many  simi- 
larities to  the  discourses  of  Jeremiah,  but  at  the 
same  time  also  many  differences.  The  claim  that 
the  alphabetical  scheme  is  not  worthy  of  Jeremiah 
is  a  prejudice  caused  by  the  taste  of  our  times. 
Heb  poets  had  evidently  been  making  use  of  such 
methods  for  a  long  time,  as  it  helps  materiallr  in 
memorizing.  At  the  time  of  the  first  acute  Buffer- 
ing on  acooimt  of  the  destruction  of  J^us,^  in  fact, 
he  would  probably  not  have  made  use  of  it.  But 
we  have  in  this  book  a  collection  of  lamentations 
written  some  time  after  this  great  catastrophe. 
The  claim  has  also  been  made  that  the  views  of 
Jeremiah  and  those  of  the  composer  or  the  com- 
posers of  these  poems  differ  materially.  It  is  said 
that  Jeremiah  emphasises  mudi  more  strongly  the 
fpiilt  of  the  people  as  the  cause  of  the  calamity  than 
IS  done  in  these  hymns,  which  lament  the  fate  of  the 
people  and  find  the  cause  of  it  in  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  (6  7),  something  that  Jeremiah  is  said  not 
to  accept  (Jer  81  29  f).  However,  the  guilt  of  the 
people  and  the  resultant  wrath  of  God  are  often 
brought  out  in  these  hymns;  and  Jeremiah  does  not 
deny  (81  29  f)  that  th^  is  anything  like  inherited 
guilt.  He  declares  rather  that  m  the  blessed  future 
things  would  be  differait  in  this  req>eot.  Thai, 
too,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  if  Jeremiah  is  the 
author  of  these  patriotic  hymns,  he  does  not  speak 
in  them  as  the  prophet  and^  the  appointed  accuser 
of  his  people,  but  that  he  is  at  last  permitted  to 
speak  as  he  humanly  feels,  althoudh  there  is  no  lack 
of  propheticfd  reminiscences  (cf  Lam  4  21  f).  In 
these  hymns  he  speaks  out  of  the  heart  that  loves 
his  Jerus  and  his  people,  and  he  uttors  the  priestly 
prayer  of  intercession,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
do  when  announcing  the  judgment  over  Israel.  The 
fact  that  he  also  evinces  great  reverence  for  the 
unfortunate  king  and  his  Divinely  given  hereditary 
dignity  (4  20),  although  as  a  prophet  he  had  been 
compelled  to  pronounce  judgment  over  him,  would 
not  oe  unthinkable  in  Jeremiah,  who  had  shown 
warm  sympathies  also  for  Jehoiachim  (SS  24.28). 
A  radical  difference  of  sentiment  between  the  two 
authors  is  not  to  be  found.  On  the  oth^  hand^  a 
serious  difficulty  arises  if  we  claim  that  Jeremiah 
was  not  the  author  of  Lam  in  the  denundations  of 
Lam  over  the  prophets  of  Jerus  (2  14;  4  13). 
How  could  the  great  prophet  of  the  Destruction  be 
so  ignored  if  he  himself  were  not  the  author  of 
these  sentiments?  If  he  was  himself  the  author,  we 
can  easily  understand  this  omission.   In  his  book 
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Lamp 


of  prophecies  he  has  Bpoken  exactly  the  same  way 
about  the  prophets.  To  this  must  be  added,  that 
Lam  8  forces  us  to  regard  Jeremiah  as  the  author, 
because  of  the  personal  suffering^  that  are 
described.  Compare  esp.  3  14.37  f.  63  S.  61.63. 
What  other  person  was  duziiw  the  period  of  this 
catastrophe  the  cynosure  of  sJI  eyes  as  was  the 
prophet,  esp.,  too,  because  he  was  guiltless?  The 
claim  that  here,  not  an  individual,  but  the  personi- 
fied nation  is  introduced  as  speaking,  is  altogether 
improbable,  and  in  some  passages  absolute^  im- 
possible (vB  14.48). 

This  little  book  must  accordingly  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  person  of  Jeremiah.  If  he  himself 
is  the  author,  he  must  have  composed  it  in  his  old 
age,  when  he  had  time  and  opportunity  to  live  over 
agam  all  the  sufferings  of  his  people  and  of  himself. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable,  esp.  because  of  the 
language  of  the  poems,  that  his  disciples  put  this 
booK  in  the  present  uiape  of  uniform  sentential 
utterances,  basing  this  on  the  manner  of  lamenta- 
tions common  to  Jeremiah.  In  this  way  the  origm 
of  ch  3  can  be  understood,  which  cannot  arti- 
ficially be  shaped  as  his  sayings,  as  in  this  case  the 
personal  feature  would  be  more  distinctly  expressed. 
It  was  probably  compiled  from  a  number  of  his 
utterances. 

In  the  Heb  Canon  this  book  is  found  in  the  third 
division,  called  k^thUbhim,  or  Sacred  Writings, 
together  with  the  Pss.  However,  the  LXX  adds 
this  book  to  Jer,  or  rather,  to  the  Book  of  Bar,  found 
next  after  Jer.  The  Hebrews  count  it  among  the 
5  m'ghiUoth,  or  Rolls,  which  were  read  on  promi- 
nent anniversaiy  days.  The  day  for  the  Lamenta- 
tion was  the  0th  of  Ab,  the  day  of  the  burning  of 
the  temple.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  ehurch  it  is 
read  on  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week. 

LiTSBATUBi. — Comma,  of  Tbenlus,  Ewald,  Nttgels- 
bach,  Oerlach,  KeU.  OhMme.  OettU.  LOhr,  Budde;  art. 
by  Robertson  Smith  on  "LameutatlonB"  in  SB. 

C.  VON  Orelli 

LAMP,  LAMPSTAlf  D,  lamp'stand  ("1''5 .  "12  -  ^3  ■ 
nlr,  ner,  TSb,  lappidh,  Phoen  "TSip^,  lampmUt, 
whenceXa|i.ir&t,Iampd«;  Xiy^wt,  lUchnos,  is  aim  need): 
Nir  or  nlr  is  properly  "light"  or  "a  light^ving 
thing,"  hence  "lamp,"  and  is  so  rendered  m  RV,  but 
often  "candle"  in  AY.  Its  use  in  connection  with 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  (Ex  S5  37  ff;  2  Ch 
4  20  f),  wh««  oil  was  employed  for  light  (Ex  86  14; 


Lampa:  Figs.  1,  2. 

S4  2),  shows  that  this  is  its  proper  meaning. 
Lappidh  is  properly  "a  torch"  and  is  tnus  rendered 
generally  tn  RV,  but  "tamp"  in  Isa  6S  1,  where  it 
is  used  as  a  simile.  AV  renders  it  "lamp"  usually, 
but  "torch"  in  Nah  S  3  f :  Zee  V2  6.  In  Job  12  5 
RV  renders  it  "for  misfortune."  rwarding  it  as 
composed  of  the  noun  ^9 ,  pidh,  and  the  preposi- 
tion f ,  I.  Lampas  in  Gr  corresponds  to  it,  but 
luchnos  is  also  rendered  in  RV  "lamp,"  while  AV 
^ves  "candle,"  as  in  Mt  6  15  and  corresponding 
passages  in  the  other  Gospels. 


Lamps  were  in  use  in  very  remote  times,  though 
we  have  few  allusions  to  them  in  the  early  history 
of  Egypt.  There  are  indications  that 
1.  Forms  they  were  used  th^e.  Niches  for 
and  Histoiy  lamps  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  Tell 
el-Amama  (Arch.  Survey  of  Egypt,  Am 
Tab,  Part  IV,  14).  Lampstands  are  also  ret>re8ented 
(ib,  Part  III,  7).  Torches  were  of  course  used  before 
lamps,  and  are  mentioned  in  Gen  (16  17  RV),  but 
cl^  lamps  were  used  in  Canaan  by  the  Amorites 
before  the  Israelitee  took  possession.   The  excavar 


Lamps:  Figs.  3,  4.  6,  14. 

tions  in  Pal  have  furnished  thousands  of  specimens, 
and  have  enabled  us  to  trace  the  development  from 
about  2000  BC  onward.  The  exploration  carried 
out  at  Lachish  (Tell  Hesy)  and  Gezer  (TeU  Jezer)  by 
the  Pal  Exploration  Fund  has  given  ample  material 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  numerous  examples  from 
tombs  all  over  Pal  and  Syria  have  supplied  a  great 
variety  of  forms. 

"Lamp"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  guide  in  Ps  119 
105;  Pror  6  23,  and  for  the  spirit,  which  is  called 

the  lamp  of  Jeh  in  man  (Prov  SO  27), 
S.  Fjeura-  and  it  of  course  often  signifies  the  light 
ttve  Use      itself.   It  is  used  also  for  the  son  who 

is  to  succeed  and  represent  his  father 
(1  K  U  4),  and  it  pi^haps  is  employed  in  this 
sense  in  the  phrase,  'The  lamp  of  the  wicked  shall 
be  put  out"  (Job  21  17:  Prov  18  9:  and  perhaps 
Job  18  6).  .  H  *~ 

The  early  Can.  or  Amorite  lamp  was  a  shallow, 
saucer-like  Dowl  with  rounded  bottom  and  verticaJ 
rim,  slightly  pointed  or  pinched  on  one  side  where 
the  lighted  end  of  the  wick 
was  placed  (Fig.  1).  This 
form  continued  into  Jew- 
ish times,  but  was  gradu- 
ally changed  untu  the 
spout  was  formed  by 
drawing  the  rim  of  the 
sides  together,  forming  a 
narrow  open  channel,  the 
remainder  of  the  rim  being 
rolled  outward  and  flat- 
tened (Fig.  2),  the  bottom 
being  also  flattened.  This 
was  the  early  Heb  pattern 
and  persisted  for  centu- 
ries. The  open  bowl  was 
gradually  closed  in,  first 
at  the  spout,  where  the 
rim  of  one  side  was  lapped  over  the  other,  and  finally 
the  whole  surface  was  closed  with  only  an  orifice 
in  the  center  for  receiving  the  oil,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  spout  was  lengthened.  This  trantforma- 
tion  is  seen  in  Fig.  3,  a  uunp  of  the  Seleucid  period, 
or  from  300  BC.  These  lamps  have  usually  a  cir< 
cular  foot  and  sometimes  a  string-hole  on  one  side. 
The  next  development  was  a  circular  bowl  with  a 
somewhat  shorter  spout,  sometimes  being  only  a 
bulge  in  the  rim,  so  tnat  the  orifice  for  the  wick  falls 
in  the  rim,  the  orifice  for  filling  being  quite  small 


Lamp;  fig.  6. 
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St  the  bottom  of  a  saucer-like  depression  in  the 
center  of  the  bowl.  There  is  sometimes  a  loop 
handle  affixed  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  spout. 
Sometimes  the  handle  is  horizontal,  but  commonly 
vertical  (Fig.  4).  This  form  is  c^ed  Roman,  and 
the  bowl  is  often  ornamented  mth  mythological 
human  of  animal  figures  (Fig.  5).   Other  forms  are 


Lamps:  Pigs.  7.  8.  9.  10,  11. 

ebi^ated,  having  numerous  wick  boles  (Fi^.  6). 
The  mythologicsu  and  animal  fonna  were  rejected 
by  the  Jews  as  oontiary  to  their  traditions,  and  they 
made  lamps  with  various  other  designs  on  the  bowl, 
such  as  vme  leaves,  cups,  scrolls,  etc  (Figs.  7-11). 
One  very  marked  Jewish  design  is  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick  (Ex  SS  32)  of  the  t^nple 
(Fig.  12).  The  lamps  of  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
VirginB  were  probably  similar  to  these  (Mt  25  Iff). 
The  latest  form  of  the  clay  lamp  was  what  is  called 
Byzantine,  the  bowl  of  which  has  a  large  orifice  in 
the  center  and  tapers  gradually  to  the  spout  (Fig. 
13);  th^  are  ornamented  fwmmonly  with  a  palm 
branch  between  the  cen- 
tral orifice  and  the  wick- 
hole,  or  with  a  eross. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  in- 
scription on  the  margin 
(Fig.  13).  The  words  on 
this  read  ^wt  Kv{piov]  pevi 
wturip  MtXii  7  Phd9  ku[ri(m] 
phmipatinkali^"Tbithghi 
of  the  Lord  shmes  to  all 
[beautifuUy?]."  Others 
read.  "The  Lord  is  my 
light^';  "beautiful  light,'* 
etc.  These  inscriptions 
determine  the  period  as 
being  Christian.  In  Rom  times,  and  earlier  also, 
bronze  was  much  used  for  the  finer  lamps,  often 
with  covers  for  the  orifice  and  sometimes  with  chain 
and  rin^  for  hanging  (Fig.  14).  Very  elaborate 
designs  m  this  material  occur. 

These  terra-cotta  lamps  are  found  in  the  tombs 
and  burial  places  throughout  Pal  and  Syria,  and 
they  were  evidently  de- 
posited there  in  connec- 
tion with  the  funeral  rites. 
Very  few  are  found  in 
Can.  tombs,  but  they  be- 
come numerous  in  later 
times  and  esp.  in  the  early 
Oiristian  centuries.  The 
symbolism  in  their  use  for 
funeral  purposes  is  indi- 
cated by  the  inscriptions 
above  mentionea  (see 
PEFS,  1904,  326  flf;  Ex~ 
^oralionain  Pal,  by  Bliss. 
Macalister  and  Wunsch, 
4to,  published  by  the  Pat 
Exploration  Fund).  These 
lamp9  were  used  by  the 
peasants  of  the  country 
down  to  recent  times,  when 

petroleum  has  superseded  olive  oil  for  lighting. 
The  writer  has  seen  lamps  of  the  Jewish  and  Rom 


Z«mp:  Fig.  13. 


Lamp:  Fig.  13. 


period  with  siuface  blackraed  with  recent  usage. 
Olive  oil  was  commonly  used,  but  terebinth  oil  also 
(Thomson,  LB,  III,  472).  H.  Portbb 

LAMPSACUS,  lamp'sarkus.   See  Sampsaubs. 

LANCS,  lans,  LANCER,  Uu'sSr,  LANCET,  \aa'- 
set.  SeeAiuiOB,m,4,(3);  1  K  18  28RV"lanoeB." 

LAND  ([1]  'eres:  [2]  TT^,  'mamHh;  [3] 

TVrtf,  Bddheh,  "a  pieceof  land";  [4]  y^.  "earth"; 
[61  Aw4«.  agrda,  "field";  [61  xApo,  chOra,  "region"; 
[7]  X**P^)  chlMon,  dim.  oi  enSra;  [81  xMs, 
"dry  land";  [9]  rr(^,  'ezrOh,  "native/'  AV  "bora 
in  the  land,"  "bom  among  you,"  RV  "home-bom" 
[Lev  19  34;  34  16;  Nu  U  30];  "like  a  green  tree 
in  its  native  soil"  [Ps  37  35]):  'Eres  occurs  him- 
dreds  of  times  and  is  used  in  much  the  same  way  as 
'ddkdmOh,  which  also  occurs  often:  e.g.  "land  of 
Egypt,"  'erec  misrayim  (Gen  18  10),  and  'adhmath 
trnfrayim  (Gm  4/i  20\.  The  other  words  occur 
less  often,  and  are  used  in  the  senses  indicated  above. 
See  Codktbt;  Eabth.        Altbed  Elt  Dat 

LAND-CROCODILE  (RV),  land-crok'tt-dU  (C©, 
itaoA;  LXX  xa|uuX4«v,  chamaiUdn,  Lev  11  30;  AV 
Chameleon) :  KiS'^fy  is  found  only  here,  meaning  an 
animal,  the  fifth  in  the  list  of  unclean  "creeping 
things."  Elsewhere  is  it  tr^  "strength"  or  "power," 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  here  is  meant  the 
desert  monitor,  Varanns  griteus,  a  gigantic  lizard, 
which  is  common  in  Egypt  and  Pal7  and  which 
attains  the  lenglii  of  4  ft.  ''Chameleon,"  which  AV 
has  here,  is  used  by  RV  for  tinskemetk  (AV  "mole"), 
the  eighth  in  the  list  of  unclean  "creeping  things 
{dnOtham,  "to  breathe";  tr^  "swan"  m  ver  18  m). 
While  it  is  by  no  means  certain  what  animal  is 
meant,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  "monitor" 
or  "desert  monitor."  "Land-crocodile"  is  objec- 
tionable because  it  is  not  a  recognized  name  of  any 
animal.  See  Chaicbijeon;  Lizabd. 

Alfred  £lt  Dat 

LAND  LA^^  See  Agrarian  Laws. 

LANDMARK,  land'mflrk  (b^,  s^iO,  Ut. 
"boundary"):  The  boundary  may  have  been 
marked,  as  at  present,  simply  by  a  furrow  or  stone. 
The  iniquity  of  removing  a  landmark  is  frequently 
insisted  on  (Dt  19  14:  87  17;  Prov  82  28;  S3 
10;  Job  34  2  [ifbhtiUUt.]),  its  ranoTal  being  equiva- 
lent to  theft. 

LANE,  Iftn  (^i|i  rhiimS):  An  alley  or  byp«tb 
of  a  city.  Occurs  once  in  Lk  14  21,  "Go  out  quick- 
ly into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city" :  elsewhere 
tt^  "street,"  e.g.  Mt  6  2;  Acts  9  11;  Eoclus  9  7; 
Tob  U  18. 

LANGUAGE,  lan'gwfti,  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT (Greek).   See  Aramaic  LAMonAOB,  also: 

I.  Tbb  Tbbkaoolab  kaini  tbs  LAMOOAaa  or  tbb 

NT. 

1.  The  Old  Point  of  View 

2.  Ttie  Bevolutlog 

3.  Tiie  Proof  of  the  Kew  PoalUoo 

(1)  The  Papyri 

(2)  Tbe  Ostraka 

(3)  The  Inscriptlona 

(4)  Modem  Greek 

(5)  Historical  and  Comparative  Grammar 

4.  Characteristics  of  the  Vernacular  koini 

II.  LiTERAHT  ElEUENTS  IK  THE  NT 

III.  The  Seuitic  Infldencb 

IV.  IkdividdalPkcxtliarities  or  the  NT  Wbiteks 
V.    The  koinl  Spoken  bt  JEsns 

LiTRRATUBE 

/.  77h«  VmrntKular  "koini"  thm  Languag*  of 

th«  NT. — The  ghost  of  the  old  Purist  controversy 
is  now  laid  to  rest  for  good  and  all.   The  story 
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of  that  episode  has  intcMSt  chiefly  for  the  historian 
of  language  and  of  the  Tagaries  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. See  Winer-Thayer,  Grammar 
1.  The  Old  of  the  Idiom  of  the  NT,  1869,  12-19, 
Point  erf  and  Schmieders  Winer,  (  2,  for  a  sketch 
yUnr  of  this  once  furious  strife.   In  the  17th 

cent,  various  scholars  tried  to  prove 
that  the  Gr  of  the  NT  waeonaparwithtbelitoaiy 
Attio  of  the  chusio  period.  But  the  Hebraists  won 
the  victory  over  them  and  sought  to  show  that  it 
vaa  Hebraic  Gr,  a  special  variety,  if  not  dialect,  a 
Bib.  Gr.  The  4th  ed  of  Owner's  Biblico-Tkeo- 
logical  Lexicon  of  NT  Gr  (tr-*  by  W.  Urwick,  1892) 
quotes,  with  approval,  Rothe's  remark  {DogmcOik, 
1863,238): 

"We  may  appropriately  speak  of  a  language  of  the 
Holy  Ohort.  For  in  theKUe  it  ia  evldeDtthat  the  Holy 
Spfnt  hat  been  at  work,  moulding  for  Itself  a  dlstlnct- 
Ivelr  religloua  mode  of  ezpreaslon  out  of  the  language 
of  the  country  which  It  haa  chosen  as  Its  sphere,  and 
transforming  the  UngulsUcelementswhichltfound  ready 
to  hand,  and  even  conceptions  already  existing,  into 
a  shape  and  form  approprute  to  Itself  ud  all  Its  own." 
Ciemer  adds:  "we  have  a  very  clear  and  stcUdns 
ivoof  ot  this  In  NT  Or." 

This  was  only  twenty  years  ago  and  fairly  repre- 
sented the  opinion  of  that  day.  Hatch  m  1889 
(EMoyg  in  fitb.  Gr,  34)  held  that  with  most  of  the 
NT  words  the  key  lay  in  the  LXX.  But  Winer 
(Winer-Thayer,  20)  had  long  ago  seen  that  the 
vernacular  koin€  was  "the  special  foundation  of  the 
diction  of  the  NT,"  thou^  he  still  admitted  "a 
Jewish-Gr,  which  native  Greeks  did  not  entirely 
understand"  (p.  27).  He  did  not  see  the  practicaJ 
identity  of  NT  Or  with  the  vemaeular  koini — 
("common"  Greek),  nor  did  Sdimiedd  in  the  8. 
Auflage  of  Winer  (1.  Theil:  II.  Theil,  erstes  Heft, 
1894-97).  In  the  second  ed  of  his  Grommor  of  NT 
Or  (£T  by  Thackeray,  1905,  2),  Blass  sees  the  dawn 
of  the  new  day,  though  his  l>ook  was  first  written 
before  it  came.  Viteau  (j&lude  aur  le  grec  du  Nouveau 
TeaUmterU,  I,  Le  verbe,  1893,  II,  Le  sujet,  1896) 
occupies  wholly  the  old  position  of  a  Judaic  Gr. 
^  extr^e  instance  of  that  view  is  seen  in  Guille- 
mard's  Hd/raitmx  in  the  Or  Tettament  (1879). 

A  turn  toward  the  truth  comes  with  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy's  Sources  of  the  NT  Gr  (1896).  He  finds 
the  explanation  of  the-  vocabulary 
a.  The  of  both  the  LXX  and  the  NT  to  be 
Rendotion  the  vernacular  which  he  traces  back 
to  Aristophanes.  It  is  a  good  exercise 
to  read  Westoott's  discussion  of  the  "Language  of 
the  NT"  inD£,m  (1888),  and  then  turn  to  M^ton, 
"Language  of  the  NT,"  m  the  1-vol  HDB.  West- 
oott  sara:  ^  "The  duef  peculiarities  of  the  syntax  of 
the  NT  lie  in  the  reproduction  of  Heb  fonna." 
Moulton remarks:  "Thereisnoreasontobelievethat 
any  NT  writer  who  ever  lived  in  Pal  learned  Gr 
only  as  a  foreign  language  when  he  went  abroad." 
Stifl  better  is  it  to  read  Moulton,  "New  Testament 
Greek  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Discovery"  in  Cttm- 
bridge  Biblical  Essaj/9  (1909,  461-505);  Deiss- 
mann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  Ea^  (1911);  or 
Angus,  "The  koinB,  the  Language  of  the  NT," 
Princeton  Review,  January,  1910,  42-02.  The 
revolution  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  Gt  of  the  NT  is  not  a  jargon  nor  a  patoie.  In 
aJl  essential  respects  it  is  just  the  vernacular  koinS 
of  the  Ist  cent.  AD,  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Gr- 
Rom  empire,  the  legacy  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
conquest  of  the  East.  This  world-speech  was  at 
bottom  the  late  Attic  vernacular  with  dialectical 
and  provincial  influences.  It  was  not  a  decaying 
tongue,  but  a  virile  speech  admirably  adapted  to 
the  service  of  the  many  peoples  of  the  time.  Hie 
able  article  in  vol  III  of  HDB  on  the  "Language  of 
the  NT"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Thayer  appeared  in  1900,  and 
inustrates  how  quickly  an  encyclopaedia  article 


may  become  out  of  date.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  here  displayed,  as  one  would  expecL 
but  Thayer  still  sp^iks  of  "this  species  of  Greel^" 
"this  peculiar  idiom."  "Jewish  Greek,"  thou^  he 
sees  that  its  basis  is  "the  common  or  spoken  Greek." 
The  last  topic  discuased  by  him  is  "Problems." 
He  little  thought  that  the  biggest  "problem"  so 
near  solution  was  the  character  of  tne  hmguage 
itadf .  It  was  Adolph  Deissmaniu  th^  d  Heiml- 
bei^,  now  of  Berlin,  who  opened  the  new  era  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  NT.  His  Bibd- 
atitdien  (naneiet  aus  den  Papyri  und  Inechriflen 
eta-  GeechichU  der  Sprache,  dee  Sehrifttuma  und  der 
Religion  dee  h^enieOKhen  Jttdentume  und  dee 
UnArieterUume)  appeared  in  1895.  In  this  epoch- 
making  volume  ne  proved  conclusively  from  the 
papyri  and  the  inscriptions  Uiat  many  at  the  seem- 
ing Hebraisms  in  the  LXX  and  the  NT  were  com- 
mon idioms  in  the  vernacular  koini.  He  boldly 
claimed  that  the  bulk  of  the  Hebraisms  were  falsely 
BO  termed,  except  in  the  Case  of  translating  Gr  from 
the  Heb  or  Aram,  or  in  "perfect"  Hebraisms,  gen- 
uine Gr  usage  made  more  common  by  reason  of 
similarity  to  the  Sem  idiom.  In  1897  he  productxl 
New  BibeUtudien,  eprachgeachichUiehe  Beitr^ 
eumeiat  aue  den  Papyri  una  Inaehriften  «ur  £r- 
klOrung  dee  Nwen  Teatamsnte. 

In  1901  (2d  ed  in  1903)  these  two  volumes  were  tr^ 
as  one  by  A.  Orlere  under  the  title  BibU  Studiet. 
Delsamann's  other  volumes  have  confirmed  his  thesis. 
The  most  Important  are  f/ev  Light  on  the  NT  (1907), 
Th4  Philotbav  of  the  Or  BibU  (1908),  Licht  torn  Ottsn 
(1908),  Liakt  from  tha  Ancient  Batt  (tr  by  Strachan. 
1910),  St.  Paul  in  tha  Light  of  Social  and  Religiou»  Hii- 
Icnt  (1912).  In  Light  from  M«  Aneitnt  Ea*t,  Delssmann 
Illustrates  the  NT  language  with  much  detail  from  the 
papyri,  ostraka  and  Inscnptlons.  He  Is  now  at  work 
on  a  new  lexicon  ot  the  NT  whl<di  will  make  use  of  tiie 
fresh  knowledge  from  theee  sources. 

Hie  otherwise  helpful  work  of  E.  Preuachen, 
ViMMndigee  griechUch-deideches  HandwOrterbuch 
zu  den  Schr^ten  dee  Neuen  Teetamente  und  der 
iUfr^en  vrckri^ichen  Literatur  (1908-10),  fails  to 
utilize  thejMkpyri  and  inscriptions  while  drawing 
on  the  LxX  and  the  NT  Apoc  and  other  early 
Christian  literature.  But  this  has  been  done  by 
Ebelii^  in  his  QriechiechrdetUechee  Wdrterbvu^  cum 
NT,  1913.  The  next  step  was  made  by  A.  Thumb, 
the  great  philologian,  in  his  GrieeMwAe  S^aehe  im 
ZeitMler  dee  Heueniemue;  Beitrd^  eur  GeaekidUe 
und  Beurteilung  der  "koini,"  1901,  in  which  ihe  real 
character  of  the  koini  was  for  the  first  time  properly 
set  forth. 

Winer  and  Blass  had  both  lamented  the  need  of  a 
grammar  of  the  koini,  and  that  demand  atUl  exists,  but 
Thumb  went  a  long  way  toward  supplying  It  In  this 
volume.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  yet  prepare  a 
grammar  of  the  koini.  Thumb's  Interests  cover  the 
whole  range  of  commratlve  philology,  but  he  has 
added  In  this  field  "Die  Forschungen  Uber  die  helle- 
nlstlsche  Sprache  in  den  Jahren  1896-1901,"  Arekit 
fcr  PapvTimfoTtehMno,  II,  396  f;  "  Prinziplennagen  der 
Koini-Forschung."  Neue  Jahrb.  far  dot  kl.  ^U..  1906; 
"Die  spracbgeschlchtllche  Stellung  des  bibllsdien  Orleobp 
Isch,"  Th4ologiieh«  Rundtchau,  V7 86-90. 

The  other  most  important  name  to  add  is  that  of 
J.  Hope  Moulton,  who  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  apply  the  new  knowledge  directly  to  the  NT 
Gr.  HisG  rctrnmoT  of  NT  Gr,  1,  I^*ol^omraa  (1906, 
2d  ed,  1906,  3d  ed,  1908,  Ger.  tr  in  1911,  Einlei^ 
tung  in  die  Sprache  dea  NT)  ia  &  brilliant  piece  of 
work  and  relates  the  Gr  of  the  NT  in  careful  detail 
to  the  vernacular  koine,  and  shows  that  in_  all  im- 
portantpoints  it  is  the  common  Gr  of  the  time  and 
not  a  Hebraic  Gr.    Moulton  probably  pressed  his 

glint  too  far  in  certain  respects  in  his  zeal  against 
ebrai»ms,  but  the  essential  position  of  Deissmum 
and  Moulton  is  undoubtedly  sound. 

Moulttm  had  previously  published  the  bulk  of  this 
material  as  "Oramnutldu  Notes  from  the  Papyri," 
Tko  Szpotilor,  1901,  371-82;    1003,  104-21.  42^-30; 
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Tha  Cla$neal  a»riew,  1901,  31-37,  434-41;  1904,  106- 
13,  lfil-6fi;  "ChuKterlitlei  of  NT  Cr,"  Tkt  Bx- 
pwitvr,  1904. 

In  1909  appeared  his  esaay,  Qreek  in  th»  Light  of 
Modem  Oiiawery  (see  above).  Since  1908.  The 
BxposiUrr  has  had  a  series  of  papers  by  J.  H.  Moul- 
ton and  George  Milli^an  called  "Lexical  Notes 
from  the  Papyri,"  which  are  very  useful  on  the 
lexical  side  of  the  language.  Thus  the  study  is 
fairly  launched  on  its  new  career.  In  1900,  A.  T. 
Robertson  produced  a  Syllainu  onthe  NT  Or  Syn- 
tax from  the  standpoint  of  comparative  philology, 
whic^  was  rewritten  in  1008,  with  the  added  view- 
point of  the  papyri  researchee,  as  A  Short  Awn- 
mar  of  the  Gr  NT  (2d  ed,  1909,  3d  ed,  1912;  trans- 
lations in  Italian  in  1910,  Ger.  ana  Fr.  m  1911, 
Dutch  in  1912).  In  October,  1909,  S.  Angus  pub- 
lished a  good  article  in  the  Harvard  Theoloffical 
Beview  on  "Modem  Methods  in  NT  Philology," 
followed  in  January,  1910,  by  another  in  the  Prince- 
ton Beview  on  "Tbekoini,  the  Lan^age  of  the  NT." 
Hie  new  knowledge  M}pean  also  m  Jakd^  Wacker- 
nagd.  "Die  ^echische  Sprache"  (pp.  291^18,  2d 
ed,  of  Die  gnechitche  una  laieimache  lAteratvr  vnd 
Sprache,  1907).  L.  Radermacher  has  set  forth  very 
ably  "die  spraoblichen  Vorg&nge  in  ihrem  Zusam- 
menhang,"  in  his  NeiUeatamerUltche  GrammcUik:  Dae 
Oriechiech  dee  Neuen  Testaments  im  Zmammenhang 
mU  der  VoUcsaprache.  It  is  in  reality  the  background 
of  the  NT  Gr  and  is  a  splendid  preparation  for  the 
study  of  the  Gr  NT.  A  full  discuaaion  o.f  the  new 
knowledge  in  grammatical  detail  has  been  prepared 
by  A.  T.  Robolson  under  the  title  A  Grammar  of 
the  Or  NT  in  the  Light  of  Hietoriad  Beeearch  (in 
press).  Moulton  and  Scmniedel  are  planning  also 
to  complete  Uieir  works. 

The  proof  of  the  new  position  is  drawn  from 
several  sources; 

(1)  The  papyri. — These  rolls  have  1^  in  the 
museums  of  tne  world  many  years  and  attracted 
little  attention,  r  or  lists  of  the  chief 
$.  The  ooUeotions  of  the  papyri  see  Moulton, 
Proof  of  Prolegomena,  2SSH&;  MiUigan,  Se- 
flie  New  ledioTu  from  the  Or  Papyri^  xi,  xii; 
Posttkni  Mayser,  Orammatik  der  gneckiechen 
Papyri  aue  der  PlolemAerzeit;  Laut- 
und  Wor&ehref  vii-x;  Deisstnann,  Light  from  the 
Ancient  Bast,  20-41;  Robertson,  Cframmar  of  the 
Or  NT,  Bibliography.  New  volumes  of  papyri  as 
a  result  of  recent  explorations  in  Eg^t  are  pub- 
lished each  year.  See  Paftbus,  ana  m  the  otfaor 
encyclopaedias  B.v.  Most  of  the  papyri  discovovd 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  hoini  (the  first  three 
centuries  BC  and  AD  in  round  numbers),  and  with 
great  wealth  of  illustration  they  show  the  life  of  the 
common  people  of  the  time,  whether  in  Egypt  or 
Herculaneum  (the  two  chief  regions  represented). 
There  are  various  degrees  of  culture  shown,  as  can 
be  seen  in  any  of  the  large  volumes  of  Grenfell  and 
Hunt,  or  in  the  handbooks  of  Lietzmann,  Griechische 
Papyri  (1905),  and  of  Milligan,  Greek  Papyri  (1910). 
They  come  from  the  scrap-heapa  of  the  long  ago, 
and  are  mainly  receipts,  oontxacts,  letters  of  busi- 
ness or  love,  mflitary  documents,  etc.  ,Thejy  show 
all  grades  of  culture,  from  the  illiterate  with  phonetic 
spelling  to  the  man  of  the  schools.  But  we  have 
here  the  language  of  life,  not  of  the  books.  ^  In  a 
most  startling  way  one  notes  the  similarities  of 
vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  papyri  of  the  1st  cent.  AD  and  that 
of  flie  NT  books.  Aa  early  as  1778,  F.  W.  Stura 
made  use  of  the  Charta  Bor^ana,  "the  first  papyrus 
ever  hroui^t  to  Europe"  (Deissmann,  Light  from 
the  Ancient  East,  39),  and  m  1841  lliiersch  like- 
wise saw  the  value  of  the  papyri  for  the  philoloK^ 
of  the  LXX.  But  the  matter  was  not  pressed, 
lightfoot  threw  out  a  hint  about  the  value  of  letters 


of  the  people,  which  was  not  followed  tUl  Deissmann 
saw  the  point;  cf  Moulton,  Prol.,  242.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  illustrate  the  matter  at  length. 
Deissmann  takes  up  in  detail  the  "Biblical"  words 
in  Thayer's  Lexicon,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  finding 
most  of  them  in  the  p^;yri  (or  inscripti(His}.  Thus 
w\i^po4>f^w,  pUrophorSd,  is  shown  to  oe  common  in 
the  papyri.  See  Deissmann,  Bibte  Sivdiet  and 
Light  from  the  Ancient  EaH,  for  extensive  lists. 
The  papyri  show  also  the  same  meanings  for  mamr 
words  onoe  thought  peculiar  to  the  Bible  or  the  NT. 
An  instance  is  seen  in  the  official  sense  of  Tpwp&- 
repot,  preahHteros,  in  the  papyri,  6  wpwp&Ttpos 
K^iatt.  ho  preAiuteroe  tie  k&mgs  (Pap.  Lugd. 
A  35  f),  "without  doubt  aa  official  designation" 
(Deissmann,  BtUs  Sludiee,  155).  So  dScX^it, 
adelph6a,  for  members  of  the  community,  dwr/w^, 
anaitroT^,  for  manner  of  life,  dn-IXq^if,  aniUimr 
psis,  "help,"  >>etTovpyla,  leitovrgla,  "public  service," 
rdpoutot,  pdroikos,  "sojourner,"  etc  (Deissmann, 
Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  107).  R.  Helbing 
(Grammatik  der  SeptuagirUa,  1908)  and  H.  St.  John 
Thackeray  (A  Orammar  of  the  OT  in  Or  according 
to  the  LXX,  1909}  have  awlied  Uie  new  knowled^ 
to  the  kuiguage  of  liie  I^UC.  and  it  has  beoi  dis- 
cussed with  much  ability  in  the  first  volumes.  The 
use  of  the  papyri  for  grammatical  purposes  is  made 
easier  by  the  excellent  volume  of  £.  M&yaer, 
Grammatik  der  griechischen  Papyri  out  der  PUAe- 
mderzeit;  Laut~  und  Wortiehre  (1906),  though  hia 
"Syntax,"  is  still  a  desideratum.  Useful  also  is  G. 
Cronert.  Memaria  Oraeca  Herctdanensie  (1903). 

(2)  The  oetraka. — ^Ilie  literature  on  this  subject 
is  still  small  in  bulk.  In  1809  Uliich  WUcken  put>- 
lished  Griechische  Oairaka  aits  Aegyplen  und  Nuoien^ 
and  in  1902  W.  E.  Cnim  product  his  book  of  Chris- 
tian ostraka  called  CmAic  Ostraoa  from  the  CoUeo- 
turns  of  the  Egyjd  Ex^orcUion  Fund,  the  Cairo 
Museum,  and  Olners.  This  was  followed  in  1905 
by  H.  R,  Hall'a  Coptic  and  Gr  Texts  ofjhe  Christian 
Period  from  Ostraka,  Stelae,  etc.  These  broken 
pieces  of  pottery  were  used  by  the  lowest  classes 
aa  writing  material.  It  was  very  widely  used 
because  it  was  so  very  cheap.  Wucken  has  done 
more  than  anyone  else  to  collect  and  decipher  the 
ostraka.  Deissmann  {Light  from  the  Ancient  Eaet, 
46)  notes  that  Cleanthes  the  Stoic  "wrote  on  ostraka 
or  on  leather"  because  too  poor  to  buy  p^yriis. 
So  he  quotes  the  apology  of^  a  Christian  for  using 
potshenl  for  a  letter:  "fSccuse  me  that  I  cannot  find 

Siiipyrua  as  I  am  in  the  ooimtry"  (Crum,  Coptic 
tiraea,  55).  The  use^  of  Axix",  apichd,  <m  an 
ostrakon  for  a  receipt  in  full,  illustrates  well  the 
frequent  use  of  this  word  in  the  NT  (Deisamanu, 
Light  from  the  Ancient  EoM,  111). 

(3)  The  inseripHons. —Here  cauUon  must  be 
used  since  many  of  the  inscriptions  give,  not  the 
vernacular,  but  the  literary  language.  The  official 
(legal  and  military)  decrees  often  appear  in  very 
formal  style.  But  a  number  do  preserve  the  ver- 
nacular iaiom  and  ttften  have  tne  advantage  of 
being  dated.  These  inscriptions  are  chiefly  on 
stone,  but  some  are  on  metal  and  there  are  a  few 
wax  tablets.  The  material  is  vast  and  is  constantly 
growing.  See  list  of  the  chi^  collections  in  Deis8> 
mann's  Light  from  Uie  Ancient  East,  10-20.  Boeckh 
is  the  great  name  here.  As  early  as  1779  WaJch 
{Ohservaiiones  in  Mail,  ex  graecis  inscriplionibus) 
made  use  of  Gr  inscriptions  for  NT  exegesis,  and 
R.  A.  Lipsius  says  that  his  father  (K.  H.  A.  Lipsius, 
author  of  Orammatisehe  UTitersuchungen  d&er  die 
biUische  OydciJdl)  "contemplated  a  la^  grammar 
of  the  Gt  Bible  in  which  he  would  nave  availed 
himself  of  the  discoveries  in  modem  epigr^hy'' 
(Deissmann,  Light,  etc,  15).  Schmiedel  nas  made 
good  use  of  the  inscriptions  so  far  in  hia  revision  of 
Winer;  B.  A.  A.  Kennedy  (.Sources qf  NT  GT,189Si, 
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H.  Ans  C8u6niiia  ad  Cogn.,  etc.  1804),  R.  Helbm^ 
(QTtmnuaSk  der  SeptuagirUa,  1908),  J.  Psichari 
(Etaai  »ur  le  Grec  de  ta  SejUanUs,  1908),  H.  St. 
J^hn  Thackeray  (A  Grammar  the  OT  in  Or 
according  to  the  LXX,  1909),  and  R.  Meister  (Pro!. 
2U  einer  Qrammatik  der  Septuaginta,  1907J  turned 
to  good  account  the  inscriptions  for  the  linguistic 

SroBlemB  of  the  IJCX,  as  indeed  Hatch  {Essays  in 
•ib.  Gr,  1889)  had  alnadv  done.  W.  Dittenberger 
added  some  valuable  ''Qrammatica  et  ortho- 
graphica"  to  his  OrienHB  Graeci  Inscnptiones 
ketae  (2  vols,  1903,  1905).  See  also  E.  L.  Hicks 
and  G.  F.  Hill,  Gr  HiOorieal  Inseriptions  (1901), 
and  Hickfl's  paper  "On  Some  Political  Terms  Em- 
ployed in  the  NT,"  CUuncal  Review,  1887,  4  fif, 
&  ff.  W.  M.  Ramsay's  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of 
Phrygia  (2  vols,  1895,  1897)  and  his  other  works 
show  keen  insight  in  the  use  of  the  inscriptions. 
DdBsmann's  Bible  Studies  (1895,  1901)  applied 
the  knowledge  of  the  mscriptionB  to  the  LXX  and 
to  the  NT.  In  his  lAgM  from  the  Ancient  EaH 
(1910)  copious  use  is  nmde  of  the  inscriptions  for 
NT  study.  Moulton  (Pro!.,  1906,  258 f,  for  hsts) 
is  alive  to  the  value  of  the  inscriptions  for  NT 
grammar,  as  indeed  was  Blass  (Orammatik  des 
ne%Ue^meniliehen  Griechiseh,  1896)  b^ore  him. 

Cf,  ^a1kher,  O.  Thleme,  Dit  Intehri/t4n  ton  Uaa- 
iMtia  am  Mdandtr  und  das  Neut  TeMtammt  (1906): 
T.  NKgedl,  Der  Worttchalt  d4i  AvoateU  Paulut  (1906}, 
and  J.  Koufflac,  ReeherekM  cur  lei  earaclirtM  dw  Oreo 
AutMUNTd'aprit  Inlnter.de  Priine  (1911).  Special 
treaUaea  or  pnases  of  the  Krammivr  of  toe  mscrip- 
tlons  appeur  Id  Melsterhans-Scliwrzer.  Orammatik  der 
ouitehen  Inichri/un  (1900);  Nachmanaon.  Lavt»  und 
Formm  der  magnetiiehen  InteKrifttni  1890);  SchwOMT, 
Qrammatik  der  pergammitehen  Ineehri/ten  (1898). 

Moulton  and  MiUigan  have  drawn  freely  also  on 
the  inscriptions  for  their  "Lexical  Studiea"  running 
in  The  Expositor  (1908-).  The  value  of  the  in- 
scriptions lor  the  Gr  of  the  NT  is  shown  at  every 
turn.  For  instance,  rptrriroKOf,  prGidlokos,  is  no 
longer  a  "Biblical"  word.  It  appears  in  a  metrical 
inscription  (undated)  oS  Trachonitia  on  a  tomb  of 
a  pagan  "high  priest"  and  "friend  of  the  gods" 
(Donmann,  Light,  etc,  88);  ef  Kaibel,  Epigram- 
mala  Oraeca,  etc,  no.  460.  Even  iyirv,  agdpi, 
occurs  on  a  pagan  inscription  of  Fisidia  {Papers 
of  the  American  School  of  Claeaical  Studies  at 
Athens,  2,  67).  See,  further,  W.  H.  P.  Hatch's 
"Some  Illustrations  of  NT  Usage  from  Gr  Inscrip- 
tions of  Asia  Minor,"  Jotamal  of  Bib.  Lit.,  1908, 
13*1  16. 

(4)  Modem  Greek.— Aa  early  as  1834  ^ilmeier 
saw  that  the  modem  Gr  vernacular  went  back  to 
the  koini  (Moulton,  Pr<d.,  29),  but  it  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  modem 
Gr  of  the  schools  and  usually  in  the  newspapers  is 
artificiaL  and  not  the  real  vernacular  oi  today. 
Mullahs  work  {Grammaiik  der  griechischen  7ui- 
garsprache,  1856)  was  deficient  in  this  respect.  But 
Jannaris'  Historical  Gr  Grammar  (1897)  carries 
the  history  of  the  vernacular  Gr  alon^  with  the 
Utenuy  Biyle.  Hatudakis,  EinleUung  \n  die  neu- 
grieckache  Orammatik,  1892,  clears  the  air  venr 
much  and  connects  the  modem  Gr  with  the  NT. 
But  it  is  to  Thumb  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  vernacular  (^  Jif^unS,  hS  dSmotiki) 
as  oppomd  to  the  literary  language  (i  meapeiowa, 
h9  kalhareSousa)  of  today.  Mitsotakis  {Praklische 
Grammaiik,  1891)  had  treated  both  together, 
though  Wied  {Die  Ktcnst,  die  neugriechische  Volk- 
sprite)  gave  only  the  vernacular.  But  Wied  is 
only  elementary.  Thumb  abne  has  f^ven  an  ade- 
quate treatment  of  the  modem  Gr  veroacuhir, 
showing  its  unity  and  historical  contact  with  the 
vernacular  koinS  (Handbuch  der  neugriechischen 
Volkssprache,  1895;  Thumb-Angus,  Handhook  of 
Modem  Greek  Vemaadar,  1912).    Thus  one  can 


see  the  living  stream  of  the  NT  roeeeh  as  it  has 
come  on  down  through  the  ages.  It  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of  modern  Gr 
vernacular  in  the  knowledge  of  NT  Gr.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  optative,  the  vanishing  of  the 
infinitive  before  bu,  hina,  and  itacism  are  but  in- 
stances of  many  others  which  are  luminous  in  the 
light  of  the  modem  Gr  vernacular.  See  I^chari, 
Bssais  de  grammmre  AistongiM  nio-grecque  (1886-89) . 

(5)  Historical  and  comparative  grammar. — From 
this  source  the  koinS  gets  a  new  dignity.  It  will 
take  one  too  far  afield  to  sketch  here  the  linguistic 
revolution  wrought  since  the  publication  ot,  and 
partly  caused  by,  Bopp's  Vergteichende  Gram' 
maiik  (1857),  following  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  discovery 
of  Sanskrit.  The  great  work  of  Brugmann  and 
Delbrtick  {Grundriss  der  vergleichenden  Orammatik 
der  indogermanischen  Sprachen,  I-V,  1892-1909) 
marks  the  climax  of  the  present  development, 
though  many  workers  have  won  distinction  in  this 
field.  The  point  to  accent  here  is  that  by  means  of 
comparative  philology  the  Gr  language  is  seen  in 
its  proper  relations  with  other  languages  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family,  and  the  right  mterpretation 
of  case,  preposition,  mode,  tense,  voice,  etc,  is 
made  possible.  The  old  traditional  empiricism  is 
relegated  to  the  actB^heap,  and  a  new  grammatical 
science  oonsonaut  with  the  facts  has  taken  its  place. 
See  DelbrQek,  Intro  to  the  Study  cf  Language  (1882), 
Giles,  Short  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology  (1901), 
for  a  r^um6  of  the  facts.  Wright,  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Or  Language  (1912),  applies  the 
new  leaming  to  the  Gr  tongue.  The  progress  in 
classical  scholarship  is  well  shown  by  Sandys  in 
his  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  (I-III,  i90&- 
8)  and  by  Gudeman,  Qeschiehte  der  lUasa.  PhU- 
dogie,  2-  Aufl,  1909.  Innumerable  monographs 
have  enriched  Uie  lit.  <tf  this  subject.  It  is  now 
feasible  to  see  the  Gr  language  as  a  whole,  and  grasp 
its  historical  unity.  Seen  m  this  light  the  koini 
is  not  a  dying  tongue  or  a  cormpt  dialect.  It  is  a 
normal  and  natural  evolution  of  the  Gr  dialects 
into  a  world-speech  when  Alexander's  conquests 
made  it  possible.  The  vernacular  koinS  which  has 
devdoped  into  the  modern  Gr  vernacular  was  itself 
the  dbrect  descendant  of  the  Attic  vernacular  which 
had  its  roots  in  the  vernacular  of  the  earli^  dialects. 
The  dialectical  developments  are  closely  sketched  by 
Thxunh,  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Dialekle  (1909), 
and  by  Buck,  Intro  to  the  Study  of  Gr  Dialects  (1910), 
not  to  mention  the_  old^  works  of  ^Hoffmann, 
Meist«v  etc.  Jannaris  has  undertaken  in  his  His- 
torical Gr  Grammar  (1897)  to  sketch  and  interpret 
the  facts  of  the  Gr  tongue  throughout  its  long 
csreer,  both  in  its  lites'STy  and  vmiiacular  aspects. 
He  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  on  the  whole, 
though  not  quite  seeing  the  tmth  about  the  modmi 
Gr  vernacular.  Schanz  is  seeking  to  lay  tbefounda- 
tion  for  still  better  work  by  his  Beilrdge  zur  his- 
toriachen  Syntax  der  griechischen  Sprache  (1882--). 
But  the  NT  student  must  be  open  to  all  the  new 
light  from  this_  r^on,  and  it  is  very  great.  See, 
furthra*,  Dieterich,  UrUersuehungen  zur  Oeschichte 
der  grieeh.  Sprache  von  der  htSen.  Zeit  (1898). 

As  lUready  indicated,  the  Gr  of  the  NT  is  in  the 
main  just  the  vernacular  koini  of  the  1st  cent.  AD, 

though  Gr  as  used  by  men  of  ability 
4.  Charao-  and  varying  degrees  of  culture.  The 
teristicfl  of  most  striking  diSerenoe  between  the 
the  Ver-  vernacular  koinS  and  the  literary 
nacular  Attic  is  seen  in  the  vocabulary.  The 
"koinft"      writers  in  the  literary  koini  ebov  more 

likenetfl  to  the  dassio  Attic,  but  even 
they  reveal  the  changes  due  to  the  intervening 
centuries.  There  was,  of  course,  no  violent  break. 
The  changes  came  gradually  and  naturally.  It  is 
mainly  at  this  point  that  Deissmann  has  (k>ne  sudi 
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brilliant  work  in  his  Bible  Studies  and  other  books. 
He  has  taken  the  lists  of  "Biblical"  and  "ecclesias- 
tical" wordSj  as  given  by  Cremer  and  Thayer,  and 
has  shown  irom  the  [>apyri,  ostraka,  inscriptions, 
or  koini  writers  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Bible,  but  bdong  to  the  current  speech  of  the  time. 
The  proof  is  ao  overwhelming  and  extensive  that 
it  caonot  be  ^ven  here.  Some  words  have  not  yet 
been  found  in  the  non-Bib.  koine,  but  thev  may 
be  any  day.  Some  few  words,  of  course,  belong 
to  the  very  nature  of  Christianity  (xpurruuii, 
ehri^ianda,  for  instance),  but  dx&ffroXof,  apdstoloa, 
^aTTurn&i,  baptismda,  wdpoumt,  pdroikoa,  fvn- 
Ton^,  awiagdgtj  and  hundreds  of  others  can  no 
longer  be  listed  aa  "Biblical."  New  meaningB  oome 
to  old  words  also.  SatiAvwr,  daimAMon.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  NT  shows  many  of 
the  words  found  in  Aristophanes,  who  coiq^t  up 
the  vernacular  of  his  day.  The  koirii  uses  more 
words  from  the  lower  strata  of  society.  _  Aris- 
totle likewise  has  many  words  common  in  the 
koinS,  since  he  stands  at  the  partins  of  the  ways 
between  the  old  dialects  and  the  new  Awin^  of  Alex- 
ander'a  conqueata.  Hie  koini  developa  a  fondness 
for  twmpound  and  even  double  compound  (ses- 
quipedauan)  words;  cf,  for  instance,  OkvtKiv^yiiTos, 
anaedi^Uoe;  dwjcXdXiTroi,  anelUdl&os;  i>-^p^w^ot, 
anexeredn&oa;  drraroKfUwo/iai,  arUapokrinomai;  oiw- 
SwT&Tiit,  oikodespdtes;  6\fybi(ivxft,  oligdpsuckoa; 
TpoffawTXijpAw,  proaanaplerdO;  trvyapriKa/zfidinfuu, 
suruirUilambdnomai;  ^tptrrvyxdvu,  kupererUugchdnd; 
Xfu^oSiiKrAyitot,  diruaodaktiUios^  etc.  The  use  of 
dmiinutiveB  is  also  noteworthy  in  the  koinS  as  in  the 
modem  Gr:  cf  Svyirptoy,  thiigdtrion;  kXivdpiop,  kli- 
ndrum;  KapAawy,  kordgion;  xvwipioT,  kundrion;  ii'dpiop, 
ondrion;  i^iputw,  opadrion;  wXiudpiop,  pUndrion; 
ArioPj  sHon,  etc.  The  formation  of  words  by  juxtsr 
position  is  very  common  as  in  r'Krjpo-<f>op4u,  plgro- 
j>hor65,  x'^P^P^'h",  cheird-grapfum.  In.  phonetics 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  n,  oi;  if,  v,  t  all  had  the 
value  of  M  in  "feet."  This  itaciam  was  apparent 
in  the  early  JfcomS.  So  ai«t  and  a  aodwwere  not 
diarply  distingiii^ed.  The  Attic  rr  became 
save  in  a  few  instances,  like  iKdrrv,  eldU6,  xpdr- 
Tup,  kreiUdn.  The  tendency  toward  de-aspira- 
tion (cf  Ionic)  was  manifest;  cf  fKirl8i,  eph* 
helpidi,  for  the  reverse  process.  Elision  is  less  fre- 
quent than  in  Attic,  out  assimilation  is  carried 
farther.  The  variable  final  consonants  p  and  > 
are  used  generally  before  consonanta.  We  find 
for  H»-  aa  in  niW.  OdMt,  oufAeU,  and  AtvMt, 
mjfA«f<,  are  common  till  100  BC,  when  they 
gradually  dia^pear  brfore  oMcft,  oudeU,  ana 
fuilttts,  mSdela.  In  general  there  is  less  sense  of 
rhythm  and  more  simplicity  and  clearness.  Some 
of  the  subtle  refinements  of  form  and  syntax  of  the 
classic  did  not  survive  in  the  koinS  vernacular.  In 
accidence  only  a  few  points  ma^  be  noted.  In 
substantives  the  Ionic  -piji,  -rla,  is  frequent.  The 
Attic  second  declension  vanishes.  In  ine  third  de- 
denaion  forma  like  p6Krap,  niiktan,  show  assimUation 
to  the  first.  Both  x<t/w*'t  cAdrin,  and  xf^pcra,  chdrita, 
occur.  Contraction  is  sometimes  alraent  (cf  Ionic) 
as  in  6p4tiir,  or65n.  Adjectives  show  forms  like 
dtf'^aX^v,  aspkalin,  and  indeclinable  rX^pi;*,  pthis, 
appears,  and  r&v,  pdn,  for  wdrra,  pdrUa  (cf  /*^ai', 
migan),  iwl,  dusl,  for  Svotv,  dutAn.  The  dual  is 
gone.  Even  the  dual  pronouns  ixdr^t,  hekd- 
ierot,  and  rir^,  vdterot,  are  rare.  Tfs,  Ha,  is 
occasionally  used  luce  tvra,  hdatia.  'Of  idp,  h6a 
fldn,  is  more  frequent  than  tt  iv,  h6a  dn,  in  the  lat 
cent.  AD.  The  two  conjugations  blend  more  and 
more  into  one,  as  the  /u-forms  vanish.  There  is 
some  confusion  in  the  use  of  -dw  and  -eur-verbs, 
and  new  presents  occur  like  dwoKTirpa,  apoktinnd, 
iwrdvu,  optdnS,  irrii^a,  attko.  The  forms  yirotuu, 
glnomai,  7(n&rm,  gindakd,  are  the  rule  now.  There 


is  much  increase  in  aorists  like  ftrxa,  ischa,  and 
imperfects  like  elxa,  elcha.  The  form  -ovap^  -<uan 
{axoaap,  tichosan,  tirxoa'ai',  iachoaan)  occasionally 
appears.  Quite  frequent  is  a  perfect  like  S&uxap, 
didskan,  and  the  ailment  is  often  absent  in  the  plu- 
perfect aa  in  itdtAica^  dedOfeei.  Per  contra,  a  double 
auffment  occurs  in  dmcar^rrit,  apekeiUsiS,  and  a 
treble  augment  in  ^pti^x^'^",  SneOchOieaan.  The 
temporal  augment  is  often  absent  with  diphthoi^ 
as  in  otKoSoniiOij,  oikodoTnithi.  The  koini  has 
•Ttavaw,  -tdaan,  not  -rrap,  -nidn.  In  syntaj:  the 
tendency  is  toward  simplicity,  to  short  sentences, 
the  paratactic  construction,  and  the  sparing  use  of 
particles.  The  vernacular  koini  avoids  both  the 
bombast  of  Aajanism  and  the  artiGciaUty  of  Atti- 
cism. Hiere  is,  indeed,  more  freedom  in  violating 
the  rules  of  ooncord  aa  to  gender,  numberj^and  case. 
The  nomtTiaiivua  pendens  is  common.  The  com- 
parative does  duty  often  for  the  superlative  adjec- 
tive, and  the  superlative  generally  has  the  dative 
sense.  The  accusative  is  increasin^y  common 
with  verbs.  The  line  between  transitive  and  in- 
transitive v^bs  is  not  a  hard-and-fast  one.  The 
growth  in  the  use  of  prepositicHU  both  witii  nouns 
and  in  composition  is  quite  noticeable,  but  some  of 
the  older  prepositions,  like  dfi^l,  ampM,  are  vanish- 
ing. The  cases  used  with  variotis  prepositions  are 
changing.  The  iostrumental  use  of  en,  is  very 
common.  Many  new  adverbial  and  prepositional 
phrases  have  developed.  The  optative  ia  nearly 
dead  and  the  infinitive  (apart  from  the  use  of  raS, 
toll,  ir  T^,  en  td,  eti  t6,  eia  tdj  with  the  infinitive)  is 
decaying  before  &v,  ftino.  The  future  part,  is  rare. 
Ml},  m8,  b^na  to  encroach  on  06,  ou,  with  infinitives 
and  participles.  The  periphrastic  conjugation  is 
specially  common.  ^  The  direct  discourse  is  more 
frequent  than  the  indirect.  The  non-^nal  use  of 
tpa,  hina,  is  quite  noticeable.  There  are,  besides, 
difuectical  and  provincial  peculiarities,  but  these 
do  not  destroy  the  real  unity  of  the  vernacular 
koini  any  more  than  do  individual  traits  of  sq)arate 
writers. 

//.  Litmrary  BmmmnH  61  eA«  AT.— DetBsmann 

{lAgU  from  the  Ancient  East,  245)  is  disposed  to 
deny  any  literary  quality  to  the  NT  books  save 
the  Ep.  to  the  He.  "The  Ep.  to  the  He  shows  us 
Christianity  preparing  for  a  flight  from  its  native 
levels  into  the  higher  re^on  of  culture,  and  we  are 
conscious  of  the  oeginnm^  of  a  Christian  world- 
literature."  He  speaks  of  it  also  aa  "a  work  which 
seems  to  ha^in  the  background  like  an  intruder 
among  the  NT  company  of  popular  books."  One 
feels  that  this  is  an  extreme  position  and  cannot 
be  justified  by  the  facts.  It  is  true  that  Peter  and 
John  were  dyfidimarot  koX  tSi&rat,  agrdmmatoi  hd 
idiAtai  (Acts  4  13),  and  not  men  of  the  schools, 
but  this  was  certainly  not  the  case  with  Luke  and 
Paul  who  were  men  of  literary  culture  in  the  truest 
sensot  Luke  and  Paul  were  not  Atticists,  but  that 
artificial  idiom  did  not  rqiresent  the  best  type  of 
culture.  Ddasmann  admits  that  the  NT  has  be- 
come literature,  but,  outside  of  He,  he  denies  any 
literary  quality  in  its  composition.  Paul,  for  in- 
stance, wrote  only  'Hetters,  not  "epistles."  But 
Rom  and  Eph  confront  us.  See  Milligan,  Gr  Papyri, 
xxxi,  for  a  protest  against  the  sweeping  statement 
of  Deissmann  on  this  point.  One  need  not  go  to 
the  extreme  of  Blass,  "Die  rhythmische  Komposi- 
tion  des  Hebr.  Briefest'  ^Aeol.  iSfudten  vnd  KrUUe, 
1002,  420-61;  Die  Bythmen  der  (uuittseAen  und 
rdmischen  Kunstprosoi  1905,  to  find  in  Hebrews 
and  Paul's  writmgs  illustrations  of  the  artifidal 
rules  of  the  Asianists.  There  is  undoubtedly 
rhythm  in  Paul's  eloquent  passives  (cf  1  Cor  1^ 
16),  but  it  is  the  natural  poetic  quality  of  a  soul 
aflame  with  high  passions,  not  conformity  to  rulea 
of  rhetoric.   To  deny  literary  quality  to  Luke  and 
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Paul  is  to  give  a  narrow  meaning  to  the  word 
'literary"  and  to  be  the  victim  of  a  theory. 
Christianity  did  make  use  of  the  vernacular  Jeoin9, 
the  wonderful  world-speech  so  providentially  at 
hand.  But  the  personal  equation  figured  here  as 
always.  Men  of  culture  differ  in  their  conversa- 
tion from  illiterate  men  and  more  nearly  approxi- 
mate literary  style.  It  is  just  in  Luke.  Paul,  and 
the  author  of  He  that  we  discover  tae  literary 
flavor  of  men  of  ability  and  of  culture,  though  free 
from  artificiality  and  pedantry.  The  eloquence  of 
He  is  that  of  paenon,  not  of  the  art  of  AaianiBm. 
Indeed,  the  Gospels  all  show  literaty  skill  in  the 
use  of  material  and  in  beauty  of  languwe.  ^  The 
Gospel  (rf  Jn  has  the  rare  elevatmn  ana  di^ty 
of  the  hif^est  type  of  mind.  There  is  no  Atticistio 
tendency  in  the  NT  as  in  Jos,  ArU.  There  is  no 
posing  for  the  present  or  for  posterity.  It  is  the 
language  of  life,  the  vernacular  in  the  mun,  but 
rising  at  times  from  the  very  force  of  passion  to 
high  i^teaus  of  emotion  iaod  im^ination  and 
poetic  grace  from  the  pens  of  mencorral  ability, 
and  in  some  instances  oi  high  culture. 

m.  Thm  StadHe  /rAmmm. — It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  explain  every  variation  in  the  NT  from  the 
classic  Attic  by  the  term  Hebraism.  That  easy 
solution  has  disappeared.  Sooth  to  say,  when  the 
true  character  of  the  vernacular  koinS  is  understood, 
there  is  not  very  much  left  to  explain.  The  NT 
Or  as  a  rule  is  just  normal  koinS.  Milligan  (Gr 
Papyri,  xxx)  admits  on  tiie  part  of  Moulton  "an 
overtendencv  to  minimize"  the  ''presence  of  un- 
doubted Hebraisms,  both  in  language  and  gram- 
mar." That  is  true,  and  is  due  to  his  strong  reac- 
tion against  the  old  theory  of  so  many  Hebraisms. 
The  ooniticisms  (Hebnusms  and  Aramaisms)  are 
very  natural  results  of  tlie  fact  that  the  vernacular 
koinS  was  used  by  Jews  vrho  read  the  Heb  Bible 
and  the  LXX  tr,  and  who  also  spoke  Aram,  as  tii&r 
native  toiwue.  The  LXX,  as  tr  of  Gr,  directly 
from  the  Heb  (or  Aram.),  has  a  much  greater  number 
of  these  Semiticisms.  See  Swete,  An  Intro  to  the 
OT  in  Or  (1900),  for  the  salient  facts.  Thackeray 
in  his  Grammar  of  the  OT  in  Gr  (1909)  shows  "the 
Kotri — the  basis  of  Septuagint  Gr"  in  $3,  and  in 
|4  discusses  "the  Sem  element  in  Septuannt  Gr." 
The  matt^  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  LXX, 
but  in  all  parts  the  Bern  mfluencetsm  far  bqrond 
what  it  is  in  the  NT.  In  the  NT  we  have  free 
eomposition  in  Gr,  except  in  certain  jxnrtionB  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  where  Aram,  originals  (oral  or 
written)  he  beyond  the  Gr  text.  So  in  particular 
Lk  1,  tne  words  of  Jesus  in  Lk  S,  and  the  opening 
chapters  of  Acta.  See  Dalman,  Wordt  o1  Jeaua 
(1902),  and  J.  T.  Marehall,  "The  Aram.  Gospel," 
Bxpo»,  Ser.  IV  vols  II- VIII;  see  also  Aramaic 
•upFO.  Hure  is,  to  some  extent,  trandation-<Sr, 
as  in  the  LXX.  Hie  quotations  from  the  OT 
are  either  from  the  Heb  original,  or,  as  most  fre- 
quently, from  the  LXX.  In  either  case  we  have 
^anslation-Gr  again.  These  two  classes  cover  the 
more  obvious  Semiticisms  if  we  add  Hdt>  names 
(persons  and  places)  and  other  transliterations  Uke 
d^3<iiv,  abadd&n,  d.\\rj\o^ia,  aUeloiiia.    The  Gr 

the  LXX  does  not,  of  oourse,  give  a  tine  picture 
of  the  Gr  spoken  by  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  or  in 
Pal.  But  the  constant  reading  of  the  IJCX  was 
bound  to  leave  its  impress  on  the  style  of  the  people 
(cf  the  King  James  Version  and  the  Eng.  language^. 
The  surprise,  in  fact,  is  not  the  nimiber  of  Semiti- 
ciams,  but,  all  things  considered,  the  fewness  of 
them.  Luke,  just  because  he  was  a  Gentile  and  so 
noted  the  Hebraisms  in  the  LXX,  shows  rather  more 
of  them  ihan  the  other  NT  writmi:  cf  wpoetdtro 
Tftrw  wiia^j  motiUuto  triton  pimptai  (Lk  SO 
12).  Some  of  the  points  of  style  bo  common  in  the 
LXX  find  occasional  ||  in  the  papyri  or  insmptions. 


Uke  p\4wmp  iSXArw,  bUpiin  bUpO,  x<H>9  X<^^,  chard 
efutUrd,  Sw  .  .  .  .  ivrApj  k6n  ....  aul&n.  Others 
are  more  obviously  imitations  of  the  Heb  style,  as 
in  dp4ffKUP  <K6xito  tiw,  arialcein  enO^^An  Hno$, 
rather  than  d^Armr  rtwl,  ariakein  tM.  But  there 
is  a  certain  dignity  and  elevation  of  style  so  diar- 
acteristic  of  the  Heb  OT  that  ret^pears  in  the  NT. 
The  frequent  use  of  koI,  Aol,  in  jparts  of  the  NT 
reminds  one  of  the  LXX  and  the  Heb  wno.  There 
is,  besides,  an  indefinable  tone  in  the  NT  that  is 
found  in  the  OT.  Sweto  ( Apocalyjiae  of  St.  John, 
cxx)  laments  the  tendency  to  d^eciate  unduly  the 
presence  erf  Hebraisms  in  the  NT.  The  pendulum 
may  have  swung  too  far  away  from  the  truth.  It 
will  strike  the  level,  but  we  shall  never  again  be 
able  to  fill  our  grammaro  and  oomms.  with  explana- 
tions of  so  many  peculiar  Hebraisms  in  the  NT. 
On  the  whole  the  Gr  NT  is  standard  vernacular 
koine. 

iV.  indiauhial  PmadiaHilma  of  NT  Writm,— 
There  is  not  space  for  an  extended  discusabn  of 
this  topic.  The  fact  itself  calls  for  emphasis,  for 
there  is  a  wide  range  in  style  between  Nlark's  Goa* 
pel  and  He,  1  Pet  and  Rom,  Luke's  Gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse.  There  are  no  Atticists  found  in  the 
NT  (of  4  Maco  in  the  LXX  and  Jos),  but  there 
are  the  less  literary  writings  (Mt,  Mk,  the  Johan- 
nine  books_,  the  other  catholic  epp.)  and  the  moire 
literary  writings  (Luke's  writings,  Faul's  Epp.,  and 
He).  But  evm  so,  no  hard-and-fast  line  can  be 
drawn.  Moulton^  Cambridifa  Biblical  Eaaaya,  484, 
thinks2  Pet  more  like  the  Atticistic  writings,  "thoi^ 
certainly  the  Atticists  would  have  scorned  to  own 
a  book  so  full  d  'solecisms.' "  Moulton  assumes 
that  2  Pet  is  pseudepigraphic,  and  does  not  credit 
the  notion  that  the  crude  "Babu"  Gr,  to  use  Ab- 
bott's term,  may  be  Peter's  own  uncorrected  style 
(cf  Acts  4  13),whilel  Pet  may  have  the  smoothing 
effect  of  Silvanus'  hand  (cf  1  Fet  5  12).  A  similar 
explanation  is  open  oonceming  the  grammatical 
lapses  of  the  Apocalypse,  since  John  is  also  called 
iypdfiifiaToi,  (wdmfflotos,  in  Acts  4  13,  whereas 
the  Gospel  of  Jn  may  have  had  the  revision  of  the 
elders  of  Ephesus  (cf  Jn  81  24^.  But  whatever 
the  explanation,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  wide  di- 
veivences  of  style  between  different  books  and  groups 
of  books  in  the  NT  list.  The  Lukan,  Johannine, 
Petrine,  Pauline  fpoupe  stand  apart,  but  with 
deavagee  within  each  group.  Haniack  (Luke  tht 
Physician,  1907;  The  SayinM  cf  Jeaua,  1908:  The 
Ada  of  the  ApoaOee,  1900;  The  Date  of  the  Acta  of 
the  ApoatUa,  1911)  has  accepted  and  strengthened 
the  contention  of  Hawkins  (Horae  Synopticae, 
2d  ed,  1909)  and  of  Hobart  (Medical  Language  of 
Luke,  1882)  that  the  medical  terms  in  the  (Gospel 
of  Luke  and  of  Acts  show  that  the  books  were 
written  by  the  same  writer  and  that  a  |d^inciaii. 
and  so  liiike.  The  diversitiea  in  style  here  ana 
there  are  chic^  due  to  the  sources  of  information 
used.  Even  in  the  Pauline  books,  which  form  so 
well-marked  a  collection,  striking  diversities  of 
language  and  style  appear.  But  these  letters  cover 
a  period  of  some_  15  years  of  intense  activity  and 
mental  and  spiritual  development,  and  treat  a 
great  variety  of  topics.  They  [Ht>^ly  reflect  the 
chwjsing  phasea  «  Paul's  preachmg  of  the  cross 
of  Christ  m  different  places  and  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances and  confronting  ever  fresh  problems. 
The  plays  of  Shakespeare  offer  a  useful  parallel. 
Even  in  Paul's  old  age,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  the 
stamp  of  Paul's  spirit  is  admitted  by  those  who 
admit  only  Pauline  fragments;  cf  J,  Weiss,  Bei- 
trOpe  zur  Patdinachen  Bhelorik  (1897).  The  style 
is  mdeed  the  man,  but  st^le  is  ^so  the  function  of 
tlie  subject,  and  style  wiea  witli  d^erent  periods 
of  a  man's  life.  £.  A.  Abbott  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent discusrion  d  the  /oAonnine  Voeabidary 
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(1905)  and  of  Jokannine  Grammar  (1006),  butspecial 
grammars  of  each  writer  are  hardly  to  be  exmctcd 
or  desired.  But  NSxeli  has  b^n  a  study  of  Paul's 
vocabulary  in  his  WortachcUz  des  Apo»lela  Paulm 
(1905).  The  Gospel  of  Mt  bKowb  very  little  of  that 
Hebraism  that  one  would  expect  from  the  general 
purpose  and  tone  of  the  book.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  the  supposed  ori^nal  waa  in  Aram.,  or, 
if  in  Gr,  of  a  more  Hebraistic  type.  Whether  the 
present  Gr  Mt  made  use  of  Marx's  Gospel  and  a 
collection  of  Logia  (Q),  we  do  not  know.  Cer- 
tainly Mark's  Gospel  is  written  in  colloquial  koine 
with  little  evidence  of  the  culture  of  the  schools. 
Mark  is  a  faithful  reporter  and  does  Ms  work  with 
rare  simplicity  and  vividness.  He  reveals  clearly 
the  Aram,  background  of  Christ's  teaching.  The 
writings  of  James  and  Jude  do  not  show  that  only 
Gr  waa  spoken  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  nor  that 
they  used  only  Aram.  These  two  epp.  are  evidently 
free  compositions  in  Gr  with  much  of  the  freshness 
of  imagery  so  manifest  in  the  parables  of  Jesus 
Himself.  This  brief  sketch  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  richness  and  variety  of  language  in  the  books 
of  the  NT. 

V.  Th»  "koini"  Spokmn  by  JmM.—See  Aba- 
UAic  Language  for  proof  that  Jesus  spoke  that 
language  as  the  vernacular  of  the  people  of  Pal. 
But  Cuist  spoke  the  koini  also,  so  that  the  NT  is 
not  an  idiom  that  was  unknown  to  the  Maata. 
Gwilliam  (1-vol  HDB,  "Language  of  Christ")  does 
still  deny  that  Jesus  spoke  Gr,  while  Roberts  takes 
the  other  extreme  in  his  book,  Gr  the  Language 
of  Chriat  and  His  _  Apostles  (1888).  Per  contra 
asain,  Jttlicher  considers  it  impossible  to  suppose 
that  Jesus  used  Gr  (art.  "Hellenism"  in  EB). 
J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  "The  Langu^e  of  Pal  during 
the  Time  of  Our  Lord"  (Temple,  BMe  Diet.)  argues 
oonvincingly  that  Pal  was  bi-lingual  and  that  Jesus 
knew  ana  spoke  Gr  aa  well  as  Aram.  Peter  evi- 
dently spoke  in  Gr  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  and 
was  uncierstood  by  all.  Paul  was  understood  in 
Jerua  when  he  spoke  in  Gr  (Acts  31  37).  Jesus 
taught  in  Decapolis.a  Gr  region,  in  the  r^on  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  (Gr  again).  Galilee  itself  was 
largely  inhabited  by  Gentiles  who  spoke  Gr.  At 
the  time  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  read  that 
people  were  present  from  Decapolis  and  Peraea, 
besides  the  mixed  multitude  from  Galilee,  Judaea, 
and  Jems  (Mt  1  25;  Lk  6  17).  Thomson  proves 
ako  that  in  Matthew  s  Goq>el  the  quotation  from  the 
OT  in  the  words  of  Jesus  is  from  the  LXX,  while 
Matthew's  own  quotations  are  from  the  Heb.  The 
ease  seems  clear.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  always 
when  Jesus  spoke  Gr  and  when  Aramaic.  That 
would  depend  on  the  audience.  But  it  is  practically 
certain  that  Christ  Himself  knew  and  spoke  at  will 
the  vernacular  koinS,  and  thus  had  this  lioKuistic 
bond  with  the  ereat  world  of  tliat  era  and  with 
lovers  of  the  OrTest.  today. 

LiTKBATiTBB.-— The  lit.  OH  this  subject  la  very  ezten- 
dve.  The  most  InuKNtant  TOlunwB  bave  been  inentfoiied 
In  the  fUacuHloa  above. 

A.  T.  ROBESTSON 

LANGUAGES,  lan'gwftj-es,  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT: 

I.  Thk  Semitic  LANauAQU 

1.  Members  ot  Semitic  Famllj 

2.  The  Name  Hebrew 

3.  Old  Hebrew  literature 

II.    HiSTOST  OF  THE  BebBBW  ZjAKOUAOa 

1.  Oldest  Form  of  Laaeuago 

2.  The  Hebrew  of  the  OT 

3.  Its  Uniformity 

4.  The  Cause  Thereof 

6.  Differences  Due  to  Age 

6.  Differences  ot  Stylo 

7.  Foreign  Influences 

8.  Poetry  and  Prose 

g.  Home  of  the  Hebrew  Laacnkge 

10.  Its  Antiquity 

11.  When  HelHew  Beeamo  a  Dead  langoase 


III.  CaiBr  Characteristicb  or  Hebrew 

1.  CliarRcterlBtlc  Sounds 

2.  Letters  Repreeenting  Two  Sounds 

3.  Consonants  Representing  Vowels 

4.  The  Syllable 

5.  Three-Letter  Boots 

6.  Conjugations  or  Derived  Stems 

7.  Absence  of  Tenses 

8.  The  Pronouns 

9.  Formation  of  Nouns 

10.  Internal  Inflexion 

11.  Sjmtax  of  the  Verb 

12.  Syntax  of  the  Noun 

13.  Poverty  of  Adjectives  ' 

IV.  Biblical  Arakaic 

1.  Aramaic  Portloiu  of  the  OT 

2.  Phonology 

3.  Grammar 

4.  Syntax 

5.  Aramaic  More  Decadent  than  Hebrew 
V.   LiTEBABT  Chabactebibticb  or  thb  Sbhitu 

1.  Concrete  and  Abstract 

2.  View  of  Nature 

3.  Pictorial  Imagtaatioa 

4.  Prose  uid  Foetry 

6.  Hebrew  Easy  of  Ttaaalatlon 

LiTEHATDBB 

There  were  only  two  languages  employed  in  the 
archetypes  of  the  OT  books  (apart  from  an  E^yp 
or  Pers  or  Gr  word  here  and  tnere),  namely,  Heb 
and  Bib.  Aram.,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  great 
family  of  languages  known  as  Ssnitio. 

/.  Tie  SmmiHc  tanguagM. — The  languajges 
spoken  in  Southwestern  Asia  during  the  historical 
period  dealt  with  in  the  Bible  have  been  named 
Shemitic,  after  the  son  of  Noah  from  whom  the  ma- 
jority of  peoples  speaking  these  languages — ^Arabs, 
Hebrews,  Aramaeans  ana  Assyrians  (Gen  10  21  ff) 
— were  descended.  To  show,  however,  that  the 
description  does  not  fit  exactly  the  thing  described — 
the  Elamites  and  Lydians  having  probably  not 
spoken  a  Shemitic  language,  and  the  Canaanites. 
including  Phoenicians,  with  the  colonists  desoended 
from  those  at  Carthage  and  elsewhere  in  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  lands,  as  well  as  the  AbyssinianB 
(Ethiopians),  who  did,  being  reckoned  descendants 
of  Ham  (Gea  9  18;  10  6  ff) — ^the  word  is  now  gen- 
erally written  "Semitic,"  a  term  introduced  by  Ech- 
hom  (1787).  These  languages  were  spoken  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  S.  of  Arabia,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  valley  of  the  Tigris. 

The  following  list  shows  die  chief  members  (tf  Uiis 
family: 

(1)  South  Semitic  or  Arabic,  in- 
1.  Members  eluding  the  language  of  the  Sabaeui 
of  Semitic  (Himyaritio)  inscriptions,  as  well  as 
Familj  Ge'ez  or  Ethiopic.  Arab,  is  now 
spoken  from  the  Caucasus  to  Zanzi- 
bar, and  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Atlantic. 

(2)  Middle  Sem  or  Canaanitish,  including  Heb, 
old  and  new,  Phoen,  with  Punic,  and  Moabitidi 
(language  of  MS). 

(3)  North  Scm  or  Aram.,  including;  (a)  East 
Aram,  or  Syrian  (l&nsuage  of  Syrian  Christians), 
language  of  Bab  Talm,  Mandaean:  (6)  West  or 
Palestinian  Aram,  of  the  Tgs.  Palestinian  Tahn 
(Gemara),  Bib.  Aram.  ("Chaldee"),  Samaritan, 
language  of  Nabataean  inscriptions. 

(4)  East  Sem — Slanguage  of  Aasyr-Bab  inacrip- 
tions. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  chapters  and  frag- 
mcnts  mentioned  below,  the  OT  is  writtoi  entii^ 

in  Heb.  In  the  OT  itself  this  lan- 
S.  The  guage  is  called  "the  Jews' "  (2  E  18  26. 
Name  28).  In  Isa  19  18  it  is  called  poeti- 
Hebrew      cally,  what  in  fact  it  was,  "the  lui- 

guage  [Heb  "lip"]  of  Canaan."  In 
the  appendix  to  the  LXX  of  Job  it  is  called  Syriac; 
and  in  the  introduction  to  Ecclus  it  is  for  the  first 
time — that  is,  in  130  BC— named  Heb.  The  term 
Heb  in  the  NT  denotes  the  language  of  the  OT  in 
Rev  9  11,  but  in  Jn  6  2;  18  13.17  this  twm  means 
the  vernacular  Aramaio.  In  otiier  passages  it  is 
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doubtful  which  is  meant.  Jos  uses  the  same  name 
for  both.  From  the  time  of  the  Tgs,  Heb  is  ciUled 
"the  sacred  tocwue"  in  contrast  to  the  Aram,  of 
everyday  use.  The  language  of  the  OT  is  called 
Old  Heb  in  contrast,  to  the  New  Heb  of  the  Mish, 
the  rabbinic,  the  Spanish  poetry,  etc. 

Of  Old  Heb  the  remains  are  contained  almost 
entirdy  in  the  OT.  A  few  inscriptions  have  been 
reooveredi  i.e.,  the  Siloam  Inscriptions, 
8.  Old  a  Hds  calendar,  a  lai^e  number  of 
Hebrew  ostraka  from  Samaria,  a  score  of  pre- 
Literature  exilic  seaJs,  and  coins  of  the  Macca- 
bees and  of  the  time  of  Vespacdan  and 

Hadrian. 

LiTiaATOBS. — ^E.  Renaa,  BiiUnrtetntn^  tt  ntUmt 
eompart  des  la»git»»  ittniiiqva:  F,  Hommel,  Di»  nmil. 
V9tker  V.  Spraehtn:  the  comparative  gramnun  Of  Wright 
•od  Brodcelmann:  CIS;  art. "  Semitic  Ixuguagea"  in  Site 
Brit,  and  Murray's  IltuttraUd  BibU  Diet. 

a,  I&toryofth*iMrMBiMnga€igm. — ^Hebasit 
appears  to  us  in  the  OT  is  in  a  state  of  decadence 
corresponding  to  the  present  position  of  spoken 
Arabic.  In  the  earliest  period  it  no  doui>t  resem- 
bled the  classical  Arabic  of  the  7th  and  following 
centuries.  The  variations  found  between  the  various 
strata  of  the  language  occurring  in  the  OT  are  slight 
compared  with  the  difference  Between  modon  and 
ancient  Arabic. 

Heb  was  no  doubt  oricnall^  a  highly  inflected 
language,  like  classical  Arabic.  The  noun  had 
three  cases,  nom.,  gen.,  and  ace,  end- 
It  Oldest  ing  in  um,  im^  am,  respectively,  as  in 
^orm  of  the  Sabaean  mscnptions.  Both  ybs. 
Langnagtt  and  nouns  had  three  ntunbera  (sing., 
dual  and  pi.)  and  two  genders,  masc. 
and  fern.  In  the  noun  the  dual  and  pi.  had  two 
cases.   The  diud  and  2d  and  3d  pers.  pi.  and  2d 

rB.  mng.  fern,  of  the  impf .  of  the  vb.  ended  in  nUn. 
certain  positions  the  m  of  the  endings  um,  im, 
am  in  the  noun  was  dropped.  The  vb.  had  three 
moods,  indicative,  subjimotive,  and  jussive,  ending 
in  V,  a,  and  -  re^>ectively;  as  well  as  many  forms 
or  stems,  each  of  which  had  an  active  and  passiTe 
voice. 

In  the  Heb  of  the  OT  most  of  these  inflexions  have 
disappeared.   Of  the  three  cases  of  the  noun  only 

the  aec.  am  has  survived  in  a  few 
%.  The  -  adverbial  forms,  such  as  'omndm, 
Hebrew  of  "truly."  The  dual  has  entirely  dis- 
flw  OT       appeared  from  the  vb.,  and  also  from 

the  noun,  with  the  exception  of  things 
that  occur  in  pairs,  such  as  hand,  eye,  which  have 
no  pi.  The  nom.  case  of  the  dual  and  pi.  of  the 
noun  has  disappeaied,  and  the  oblique  case  is  used 
for  both.  Except  in  cases  of  poetic  archaism  the 
final  niln  of  the  vb.  has  been  lost,  and,  as  the  fin^ 
vowels  have  fallen  awa^  in  vbs.,  as  well  as  in  nouns, 
the  result  is  that  the  jussive  forms  serve  for  indie, 
and  subj.  also.  Many  of  the  forms  or  stems  have 
fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  passive  forms  of  two 
done  are  used. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
the  Heb  of  the  OT  is  that  although  that  lit.  extends 

throu^  a  period  of  ova  1,000  years, 
8.  Its  Un^  there  is  almost  no  dUferenoe  between 
icnnilj       the  language  of  the  oldest  parts  and 

that  of  the  latest.  This  phenomenon 
is  susceptible  of  several  explanations.  In  the  first 
place,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  OT  lit.  is  religious  in 
character,  and  as  such  the  earliest  writings  would 
become  the  model  for  the  later,  iust  as  the  KorlLn 
— the  first  prose  work  composed  in  Arab,  which 
has  survived — ^has  become  the  pattern  for  all  future 
composition.  The  same  was  true  for  many  cen- 
turies of  the  influence  of  Aristophanes  and  Euripides 
upon  the  language  of  educated  Greeks,  and,  it  is  said, 
of  the  influence  m  Confucsua  upm  that  of  the  learned 
Chinese. 


But  a  ohi^  cause  is  probabljr  the  fact  that  the 
Bern  languages  do  not  vary  with  time,  but  with 
place.   The  Arab,  vocabulary  used 

4.  The  in  Morocco  differs  from  that  of  Egypt, 
Cause  but  the  Arab,  words  used  in  each  of 
Thereof       these  countries  have  remained  the  same 

for  centuries — in  fact,  since  Arab, 
bfsan  to  be  spoken  in  them.  Similarly,  the  slight 
differences  which  are  found  in  the  vanous  parts  of 
the  OT  are  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  a  difference  of 
date,  but  to  the  fact  that  some  writers  bdonged  to 
the  Southern  Kingdom,  some  to  the  Northon,  some 
wrote  in  Pal,  some  in  Babylonia  (ef  Neh  IS  23.24: 
Jgs  12  6;  18  3). 

The  Ot  lit.  falls  into  two  main  periods:  that 
composed  before  and  during  the  Bab  exile,  and 

that  which  falls  after  the  exile.  But 

5.  Differ-  even  between  these  two  periods  the 
ences  Dne  differences  of  language  ore  oompara- 
to  Age        lively  slight,  so  that  it  is  oftm  difficult 

or  impossible  to  say  on  linguistic 
grounds  alone  whether  a  particular  chapter  is  pre- 
or  post-exilic,  and  scholars  of  the  6rst  rank  often 
hold  the  most  contrary  opinions  on  these  points. 
For  instance,  Dillmann  places  the  so-calledT  docu- 
ment P  before  T>  in  the  regal  period,  whereas  most 
critics  date  D  about  621  and  F  about  444  BC. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  various  writers  differ 
from  one  another  in  point  of  style,  but  tiiese  var- 
iations are  infinitesimal  compared  with 

6.  Differ-  those  of  Gr  and  Lat  authors,  and  are 
ences  of      due,  as  has  been  said  above,  la^Eely 

to  locality  and  environment.^  Thus 
the  style  of  Hosea  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  his  contemporary  Amos,  and  that  of 
Deutero-Isa  shows  very  distinctly  the  mark  of  its 
place  of  composition. 

A  much  more  potent  factor  in  modifying  the  lan- 
guage was  the  influence  of  foreign  languages  upon 
Heb,  esp.  in  respect  to  voeabulaiy. 

7.  Foreign  The  earliest  of  these  was  probably 
Influences    Egyp,  but  of  much  ^ater  importance 

was  Assyr,  from  which  Heb  gained  a 
large  number  of  loan  words.  It  is  well  known  that 
iJ^e  Bab  script  was  used  for  commercial  puiposes 
throughout  Southwestern  Asia,  even  before  the  He- 
brews entered  Canaan  (see  Tkxt),  but  the  influence 
of  Babylon  upon  Fal  seems  to  have  been  ^«at]y 
exa^erated.  The  main  point  of  contact  is  in  the 
mythology,  which  may  have  been  oommon  to  both 
peoples,  m  the  later,  eep.  i>ost-exiliG  stages  of  the 
language,  many  Aramaisms  are  found  in  respect 
to  syntax  as  well  as  vocabulary;  and  in  later  phases 
still,  Pers  and  even  Gr  words  are  foimd. 

As  in  other  languages,  so  in  Heb,  the  vocabulary 
of  the  poetical  lit.  differs  from  that  of  the  prose 

writers.   In  Heb,  however,  there  is 

8.  Poetry  not  the  hard-and-fast  distinction  be- 
and  I^ose    tween  these  two  which  obtains  in  the 

classics.  Whenever  prom  becomes 
elevated  by  the  importation  of  feelmfj,  it  falls  into 
a  natural  rhythm  which  in  Heb  oonstitutes  i>oetry. 
Thus  most  of  the  so-called  prophetical  books_  are 
poetical  in  form.  Another  mark  ftf  poetry  is  a 
return  to  archaic  grammatical  forma,  esp.  the 
restoration  of  the  final  nUn  in  the  vb. 

The  form  of  Sem  which  was  indigenous  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  is  sometimes  called  Middle  Sem. 

Before   the   Israelites   entered  the 

9.  Home  of  country,  it  was  the  language  of  the 
the  Hebrew  Canaanites  from  whom  the  Hebrews 
Language    took  it  over.   That  Heb  was  not  the 

langii^  of  Alvaham  before  his  mign^ 
tion  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  is  called  an 
Aramaean  (Dt  86  6),  and  that  Laban's  native 
language  was  Aramaic  (Gen  31  47).  A  further 
point  18  that  the  word  "Sea"  is  used  for  the  West 
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and  **Negeb"  for  the  South,  indicating  Pal  as  the 
home  of  the  language  (ao  Isa  1.9  18). 

As  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  were  not  Semites^e  cannot  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Heb  language  any  earlier 

10.  Its        than  the  first  immigrations  of  Semites 
Anttqui^     into  Pal,  that  is,  during  the  third  mil- 
lennium BC.  It  would  thus  be  a  much 

younger  member  of  the  Sam  family  than  Assyr-Bab, 
which  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  great  antiquity  loi^ 
before  the  Heb  language  is  met  with. 

The  Bab  exile  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  Heb 
language.   The  educated  classes  were  deported  to 
Babylon  or  fled  to  f^ypt,  and  those  who 

11.  When  remained  were  not  slow  to  adopt  the 
Hebrew  language  used  by  their  conquerors. 
Became  a  The  old  Heb  became  a  literary  and 
DMd  sacred  tongue,  the  language  of  erei^- 
Language    day  life   oeing  probably  Aramaic. 

Whatever  may  oe  the  exact  meaning 
of  Neh  8  8,  it  proves  that  the  people  of  that  time 
had  extreme  difficulty  in  understanding  classical 
Heb  when  it  was  read  to  them.  Yet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rdigion,  the  old  langusjge  continued  to  be 
employed  for  several  centuries.  For  patriotic 
reasons  it  was  used  by  tbe  Maccabees,  and  Iqr  Bar 
Cochba  (135  AD). 

LiTBKATORB. — OeaenluB,  OMchieht*  der  h»br.  Soraoht 
und  Sehrifl;  BerUieau,  "Hebr.  Sprache"  In  RS,  3d  ed; 
■ee  also  "  Literature"  In  the  following  sectloa. 

m.  Chimf  Charactmatict  of  Hmbrmw, —The 
special  marks  which  particularly  distinguish  a  lan- 
fpiage  may  be  foimd  in  its  alphabet,  in  its  mode  of 
mflexion,  or  in  its  syntax. 

The  Btb  alphabet  is  characterized  by  the  laige 
number  of  guttural  sounds  which  it  oontains,  and 
these  are  not  mere  palatals  like  the 
1.  Charao  Scotch  or  Ger.  ck,  out  true  throat 
teristic  sounds,  such  as  are  not  found  in  the 
Soniidff  Aryan  languages.  Hence  when  the 
Phoeu  alphabet  passed  over  into 
Greece,  these  unpronounceable  sounds,  V,  >  ^  r 
were  changed  into  vowels.  A,  E^  H,  O.  In  Heb  the 
guttural  letten  predominate,  "m  the  Heb  dic- 
tionaries the  four  gutturals  occupy  oonsideiably 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  volume  j  the  remain- 
ing eighteen  letters  occupying  considerably  less 
than  three-fourths."  Besides  the  guttural,  there 
are  three  strong  consonants  □,  P  and  S,  which  are 
sounded  with  compression  of  tne  larynx,  and  are 
quite  different  from  our  t,  k  and  ».  In  Or  the  first 
was  softened  into  9,  the  other  two  were  dropped 
as  letters  but  retamed  as  numerals. 

Though  the  Heb  alphabet  oomprises  no  more 
than  22  letters,  these  represent  some  30  different 
sounds,  for  the  6  letters  b.  g,  d,  k,  p 
S.  Letters  and  t,  when  they  fall  immediately  after 
Represent-  a  vowel,  are  pronounced  bhiv),gk,  dh, 
Ing  Two  kht  phjj)  and  th.  Moreover,  the  gut- 
Sonnda  turals  n  and  7  each  represent  two  dis- 
tinct sounds,  which  are  still  in  use  in 
Arabic.  The  letter  h  is  sometimee  Bounded  at  the 
end  of  a  word  as  at  the  b^dnninc.  ■ 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Hd>  alphabet  is  that  the 
letters  are  all  oonsonsnta.  Four  of  these,  howtnrer, 
were  very  early  used  to  represent 
S.  Conso-  vowel  and  diphthong  soimds,  namely, 
nants  Rep-  Ht,  h,v> and  y.  So  long  as  Heb  was  a 
resenting  n>oken  language  no  other  symbols 
Vowels  than  these  22  letters  were  used.  It 
was  not  until  the  7th  cent.  AD  at  the 
earliest  that  the  well-known  elaborate  ^stem  of 
signs  to  represent  the  vowels  and  other  sounds  was 
invented  (see  Text). 

A  feature  of  the  Heb  language  is  that  no  word  or 
qdlable  may  b^in  with  a  vowel:  every  syllable 
begins  with  a  consonant.  Hiis  is  also  true  of  the 
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other  Sem  languages,  except  Assyr-Bab.  When  in 
the  course  of  word-formation  a  syllable  would 
be^  with  a  vowel,  the  slight  consonant 
4.  The  K  IS  prefixed.  Moreover,  more  than 
Syllable  two  consonants  may  not  stand  with- 
out vowels  intervening,  as  in  the  Eng. 
word  "strength."  At  most,  two  consonants  may 
begin  a  syllable,  and  even  so  a  slight  vowel  is 
sounded  between  them,  as  i^6*.  A  word  may  ead 
in  two  oonaonanta  without  voirels,  as  'ibnart,  but 
no  word  or  syllable  ends  in  more  than  two. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  S^n  family  of 
langu^es  ia  the  root,  consisting  of  three  conso- 
nants. FVactically,  the  triliteral  root 
6.  Three-  is  universal.  There  sre  a  few  roots 
Letter  with  more  than  three  letters,  but 
Roots  many  of  the  quadriliteral  roots  are 
formed  by  redupUcation,  as  kiMeab  in 
Arabic.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
three-letter  stems  to  two-letter  by  taking  the 
factors  common  to  several  roots  of  identical  mean- 
ing. Thus  tin ,  ni3T ,  Dm,  "to  be  still,"  seem  all 
to  come  from  a  root  D*1 .  It  is  mon  probable,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  root  is  always  trilitwal,  but  may 
appear  in  various  forms. 

From  these  trilit^al  roots  all  parts  of  the  vbs.  are 
formed.   The  root,  which,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  is 
not  tne  infinitive,  but  the  8d  ains. 

6.  Cottjoga-  masc.  perf .  acUve,  expresses  the  nmpw 
tions  or  idea  without  qualification,  as  thiUmar, 
Derived  "he  broke."  The  idea  of  intensity  is 
Stems         obtained  by  doubling  the  middle  stem 

letter,  as  ahibbir,  "he  broke  in  frag- 
ments"; the  passive  is  expressed  by  the  u-vowel 
in  the  first  place  and  the  o-vowel  m  the  last,  as 
shubbar,  "it  was  broken  in  fragments."  The 
reflexive  sense  ptt£xm  an  n  to  the  sample  root,  or  a 
( (n)  to  the  uLteorive,  but  the  former  cS  theee  is  of  ten 
used  as  a  pasmve,  as  ntsA&ar,  "it  was  brokm," 
kiihiaddetk,  "he  sanctified  himself."  The  cauaap 
tive  meaning  is  pvea  by  prefixing  the  letter  A,  as 
vUUakh,  "he  was  king,"  himWch.  "he  caused  Jone] 
to  be  king."  A  somewhat  similar  method  of  vb. 
building  is  found  outside  the  Sem  language,  for 
example,  in  Turkish.  In  some  of  these  Bern  lan- 
gusges  the  number  of  formations  is  very  numerous. 
In  Heb  also  there  are  traces  ol  stems  other  than 
those  genraidly  in  use. 

There  are  no  tenses  in  Heb,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.   There  are  two  states,  usually  called  tenses, 

the  perfect  and  the  imperfect.   In  the 

7.  Absence  first  the  action  is  regarded  as  accom- 
of  Tenses    plished,  whether  in  the  past  or  future, 

as  abMar,  "he  broke,"  "he  has 
broken,"  "he  will  have  broken,"  or  (in  prophetic 
narrative)  "he  will  break":  in  the  second,  the 
action  is  regarded  as  uncompleted,  "he  will  break." 
"he  was  breaking,"  "he  is  bretdcing,"  etc.  The 
present  is  often  expressed  by  the  participle. 

The  different  pereons,  sing,  and  pi.,  are  expressed 
by  affixing  to  the  perfect,  and  by  prefixing  to  the 
imperiect,  fragments  of  the  personal 

8.  The  pronouns,  as  sh^hartt,  "I  broke,"  sAd- 
PronounB     hhama.  "we  broke,"  nisA&dr.  "we  will 

break,"  and  ao  on.  The  iragmenta 
which  are  added  to  the  perfect  to  express  the  nomi- 
native of  the  pronouns  are,  with  some  modification, 
esp.  the  change  of  t  into  k,  added  to  the  vb.  to  ex- 
press the  accusative,  and  to  the  noun  to  express 
the  genitive:  for  example,  ahdbhartii,  "you  broke," 
th'bhsrkhd.  '*he  broke  you,"  hSih'kha,  "your  house'': 
fdpAomil,  "we  counted,"  ^pAdnlnfl,  "he  counted 
us/*  ft'pArSnfi,  "our  book." 

ToB  same  principles  are  followed  in  regard  to  the 
noim  as  to  the  vb.  Many  nouns  consist  eolely 
of  the  three  stem-letters  articulated  with  one  or 
with  two  vowels,  except  that  mono«yUabIea  gen- 
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9.  Fomut- 
tion  of 
Hoons 


eraJIy  become  dia^Ualnc,  owing  to  the  diflSculty  of 
pronouncing  two  ToweUesB  oonsonanta  togeuier: 
thufl,  meUkk,  "king,"  aipher,  "book," 
gOren,  "threshingfloor"  (instead  of  maUe. 

EV,  gom),  dabfulr,  "a  word  or  thing/* 
WA,  "near."  Nouns  denoting  place, 
rument,  eto,  are  often  formed  by 
prefixing  the  letter  m  to  the  root,  as  miakiM, 
''justice,"  from  ahOj^ta^  "be  judged,"  meudSgk,  "a 
fork."  Intensity  is  given  to  the  root  idea,  as  in 
the  vb.,  by  doubling  the  middle  consonant:  thus, 
kihrSah,  "working,"  ^raah  (for  f^amuk),  "work- 
man"; g&n^k,  "stealing/'  gannObh,  "a  thief." 
Simihurly,  words  denoting  mcurable  physcal  defects, 
'iUem,  "dumb/'  "iimiifr,  *l>Und/'  hireah  (for  ^vriak), 
"deaf  and  dumb."  _  Tlie  fem.  m  nouns,  as  of  the 
3d  pers.  of  vbs.,  is  formed  by  adding  the  letter 
L  wnich  when  final  is  softened  to  h,  orbhlrOh, 
*'(jueen-mother,"  "mistreea,"  but  g'bhirtekh,  "your 
mistress." 

The  inflerion  oS  both  vbs.  and  nouns  is  accom- 
panied 1^  a  constant  lec^hemng  or  shortening  of 
the  Towels  of  the  word,  and  this 

10.  Iiituail  aeoordiiu  to  two  oppodte  &ies.  In 
biflodon     Tbs.  wi^  vowel-affixes  the  poiulti- 

mate  vowel  disappears,  as  Mlakk, 
"he  went/'  h^'khH,  "they  went";  in  the  noun  the 
ante-penultimate  vowel  diswpears,  as  dabkHr,  "a 
word,"  pi.  d'&Adrim.  As  the  vowel  system,  as 
stated  above,  is  very  late,  the  vocalization  cannot 
be  accepted  as  that  of  the  living  tongue.  It  repre- 
sents rather  the  eantillaUon  of  the  r^agogue;  and 
for  this  purpose,  aceaitB|  wlucli  bad  a  mtuical 
as  well  as  an  interpunctaonal  value,  have  been 
added. 

Heb  syntax  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  Smple 
sentences  predominate  and  are  usually  connected 
by  the  conjunction  "and."  Subordi* 

11.  Syiktez  nate  sentences  are  comparatively  rare, 
of  flwTerb  but  descriptive  and  temporal  clauses 

are  not  uncommon.  In  the  main 
narratiTe,  the  predicates  are  placed  at  the  banning 
of  the  sentence,  first  rimpty  in  the  root  form  (3d 
sing,  masc.),  and  then  only  when  the  subject  has 
been  mentioncid  does  the  predicate  agree  with  it. 
Descriptive  and  temporal  clauses  may  be  rec<^- 
nised  by  their  having  the  subject  at  the  beginning 
(e.g.  Gen  1  2).  A  curious  turn  is  ^ven  to  the 
narrative  by  the  fact  that  in  the  mam  sentences, 
if  the  first  TO.  is  perfect,  those  which  follow  are  im- 
perfect, and  vice  versa,  the  conjunction  which 
ooCMinatea  them  recdving  a  peculiar  vocaliiation 
— that  (tf  the  definite  article.  In  the  Eng.  Bible, 
deeeriptiTe  and  temporal  chtuses  are  often  rendered 
as  if  they  were  parts  of  the  main  sentence,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  verses  of  Gen  of  which  the  literal 
tr  IS  somewhat  as  follows:  "At  the  be^ning  of 
God's  creating  heaven  and  earth,  when  the  earth 
was  witiiout  form  and  void,  axtA  God's  spirit  [or,  a 
great  wind]  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  water,  God 
said,  Let  there  be  light."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  structure  of  Heb  narrative  is  not  so  ample  as  it 
appears. 

In  the  Sem  languages,  compound  words  do  not 
occur,  but  this  d^cifency  is  made  up  by  what  is 

called  the  construct  state.  The  old 
19.  Syntax  rule,  that  the  second  of  two  nouns 
of  the  Noun  which  depend  on  one  another  is  put 

m  the  g^tive,  becomes,  in  Heb,  the 
first  of  two  such  nouns  is  put  in  the  construct 
state.  The  noun  in  the  construct  state  loses  the 
definite  article,  and  all  its  vowels  are  made  as  short 
as  possible,  just  as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of  a  long 
word:  for  example,  Ao-IuyitA,  "the  nouse/'  but  hilk 
ha-mdekh,  "the  house  of  the  kmg,"  "the  paUce": 
dabftOr,  "a  word."  but dtbfrrs  rfi^  'Srordsol  wind,'' 
"windy  words.' 


The  Heb  language  is  very  poor  in  adjectives,  but 
this  is  made  up  for  by  a  special  use  of  the  construct 
state  just  mentioned.  Thus  to  ex- 
18.  Poverty  press  magnitude  the  word  "God"  is 
of  Adjec-  added  in  the  gen.  case,  as  in  the  ex- 
tives  '  * 


lofty  mountains' 
15):  80  10,  "goodly  cedars" -cedars  of  God;  so 
"a  holy  man"  —  a  man  of  God;  "the  sacred  box"  — 
the  ark  of  God,  and  so  on;  cf  in  the  NT,  Mt  S7  54, 
"the  son  of  God"-Lk  38  47,  "a  rirfiteoua  [man].'* 
Matthew  was  thinking  in  Aram.,  Luke  in  Gr.  A 
similar  use  is  made  of  other  words,  e.g.  "stubborn" 
—hard  irf  neck:  "impudent" —hard  of  face;  "ex- 
tenffive""-broad  of  hands;  "miserable" "-Mttcr  of 
soul. 

LiTBRATURx. — ^The  articles  on  the  Heb  Language  In 
Scdienkel's  Bilnl-Ltxikon,  1876.  by  NMdeke:  InSnc  Brit, 
9th  ed.  by  BobertKn  ftnttti;  llthedbrNadeke;  In  the 
Imparial  BiUa  Diet^  1866.  Dr  T.  H.  Weir;  also  tbon  In 

HDB,  SB. 

Orammara;  A.  B.  Davidson's  Ehmmtarv  Htb  Oram- 
mar  and  SvrUax;  GflSBohn.  /Tsft  Grawtmar,  ET  by  Cov- 

%2d  ed. 
Ictlooarks:    Brown.  Brlggs  and  Driver,  Rtb  and 
Bno.  Lextean;  OflsenluB,  BandwOrUrbueh,  16th  ed;  Feyer- 
abwd,  Htb-JSna.  Poektt  Dietianarv;  Breslau,  Sna.  and 
HsbDiet. 

IV,  BiUricaf  Aramaic.' — ^The  Aram,  portions  of 
the  OT  are  the  foUowing:  Ezr  4  8—6  18;  7  11- 

26;  Dnl  2  4—7  28;  Gen  81  47  (two 
1.  Aramaic  words);  Jer  10  11.  The  language  in 
Portions  of  which  they  are  writtra  used  to  be 
the  OT       called  ChaJdee,  but  is  now  generally 

known  simply  as  Bib.  Aram.  It  repre- 
sents a  further  decleiunon  from  classical  Sem  as 
compared  with  the  Heb.  The  foUowing  are  the 
principal  points  in  which  Bib.  Aram,  diners  from 
Heb. 

The  accent  is  placed  on  the  last  syllable,  the  first 
Yowti  dis^tpeanng,  e.g.  *iSAadh  for  Heb  *dbAadA. 

It  is  curious  tliat  the  same  featiue  is 
9.  Pho-  found  in  Al^o^e  and  Moroccan  Arab.: 
ncdofj  thus  hofr  becomes  j^ar.  Dentals 
take  the  place  of  sibilants:  c^habk  for 
tOJuAk;  t^lath  for  ahmah.  The  strong  Heb  X  frc 
quently  becomes  7 ,  and  Heb  7  becomes  K  :  thus, 
'or'a'  for  'eras;  'fl^  for  ftl*. 

In  Heb  the  definite  article  is  the  pr^x  hal  (ha~) ; 
in  Aram,  the  affix  a';  the  latter,  however,  has  almost 
lost  its  force.   The  dual  is  even  more 

3.  Grammar  sparingly  used  than  in  Heb.  The 

pase&ve  forms  of  vbs.  and  those  be- 
ginning with  nUn  are  practically  wanting;  the  pas- 
sive or  reflexive  forms  are  made  by  prf^Gxing  the 
letter  t  to  the  corresponding  active  forms,  and  tiiat 
much  more  regularly  than  in  Heb,  there  being  Uixee 
active  and  three  passive  forms. 

In  regard  to  syntax  there  is  to  be  noted  the  fre. 
quent  use  of  the  part,  instead  of  a  finite  vb.,  as  in 

Heb:  the  disuse  of  the  conjunction 

4.  Syntax    "and"  with  the  vocalisation  of  the 

article;  and  the  disuse  of  the  con- 
struct state  in  nouns,  instead  of  wliich  a  circtunlo- 
cution  with  the  relative  d{  is  employed,  e.g.  f*Um 
dl  dh'habk,  "an  ima^e  of  gold."  The  same  peri- 
phrasis is  found  also  m  West  African  Arabic. 

It  will  thus  be  se^  that  if  Heb  represents  a  de- 
cadent form  of  an  original  classical  lan^age  which 

was  very  similar  to  classical  Arabic, 
ff.  Aramaic  Bib.  Arab,  stands  on  a  still  lower 
More  De-  level.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
cadent  than  Heb  passed  into  Aram.,  though  on  the 
Hebrew      analogy  of  Arab,  that  view  is  not  un- 

toiabte.  Rather,  the  different  Sem 
languages  became  fixed  at  different  epochs.  Arab, 
as  a  literary  language  crystallized  almost  at  the 
source;  Heb  and  the  spoken  Arab,  oi  the  East  far 
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down  the  stream;  and  Aram,  and  Moroccan  Arab, 
farthest  down  of  all. 

LtTiUTURB. — Kautzsch,  Orammatik:  Strack,  Abritt 
d—  hibl.  Aramaiieh;  Marti,  Bibl.  aram.  Spraeht;  the 
•TticleB  on  " Aram^c "  or  " Chaldee"  In  t^e  Bib. 
Dicta,  cited  under  III,  and  article  Abauaio  Lanoqaob 
In  this  EncTclopaedia;  the  Heb  text  of  Ezr.  Neh,  Dol, 
ed  by  Baer.  Heb  DictB.  generally  Include  Bib.  Aramaic 

V.  UtmnuyChiMnictmratieBofthmSmrmttM. — The 

thinking  of  the  Hebrews,  like  that  of  other  Semites, 
was  done,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  concrete. 

Thus  we  find  the  material  put  for  the 
1.  Concrete  immaterial,  the  expression  for  the 
and  Ab-  thought,  the  instrument  for  the  action, 
stntct  the  action  for  the  feelings   This  mode 

of  expression  frequently  gives  rise  to 
striking  anthropomorphisms.  Thus  we  have  the 
eye  for  watchfulness  or  care  (Ps  88  18) :  the  long 
hand  for  far-reaching  powers  (Isa  69  1);  broken 
teeth  for  defeated  malice  (Ps  8  7) :  the  sword  for 
slaughter  (78  62);  haughty  eyes  for  superciUous- 
ness  (Prov  6  17) ;  to  say  in  the  heart  for  to  think 
{Pa  10  6).  It  would  be  an  interesting  studv  to 
examine  to  what  extent  these  Repressions  have  been 
taken  over  from  Heb  into  English. 

The  Heb  doee  not  know  the  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate  Nature.   All  Nature  is 

animate  (Ps  lOi  29).   The  little  hills 

5.  Vlvw  ot  rejoice  (66  12);  the  mountains  skip 
XTature       (114  4);  the  trees  clap  thdr  huias 

fisa  66  12);  even  the  stonee  may  cry 
out  (Lk  19  40).  Such  expressions  are  not  to  be 
taken  aa  mere  poetical  figures  of  speech;  they  are 
meant  quite  literally.  All  Nature  is  one:  man  is 
merely  a  part  of  Nature  (Ps  104  23),  even  if  he 
be  (he  highest  port  (8  5).  Hence,  perhaps,  it 
arises  that  there  is  no  neuter  gender  m  the  oem 
languages. 

The  highly  imaginative  nature  of  the  Heb  comes 
into  play  when  he  is  recounting  past  events  or 

writing  history.  To  his  mind's  eye 
8.  Pictorial  all  past  events  are  present.  He  sees 
Imagination  history  taking  place  oefore  his  eyes  as 

in  a  picture.  Thus  the  perfect  may 
generally  be  tr^  by  the  Eng.  past  tense  with  "have, 
the  imperfect  by  the  Eng.  present  tense  with  "is" 
or  "is  going  to.  In  livelier  style  the  participle  is 
used:  "They  are  entering  the  city,  and  behold 
Samuel  is  coming  out  to  meet  them  (1  S  9  14). 
Hence  the  oratio  recta  is  always  used  in  preference 
to  the  oreitio  obliqua.  Moreover,  the  historian  writes 
exactly  as  the  professional  story-teller  narrates. 
Hence  be  is  always  repeating  himself  and  returning 
upon  hisownwords  (1  S  6  1.2). 

A  result  of  the  above  facts  ia  that  there  Is  no 
hard-and-fast  distinction  In  Heb  between  prose  and 

poetry.  Neither  is  there  in  Heb,  or 
4.  Prose  m  the  Sem  language  generally,  epic 
and  Poetry  or  dramatic  poetry,  tecauae  their 

prose  possesses  these  qualities  in  a 

Ssater  degree  than  does  the  poetry  of  other  races. 
1  Heb  poetry  is  lyric  or  didactic.  In  it  there  is 
no  rhyme  nor  meter.  The  nearest  approach  to 
meter  is  what  is  called  the  ^Insh  strophe,  in  which 
each  verse  consists  of  two  parallel  members,  each 
monber  having  five  words  divided  into  three  and 
then  two.  The  best  example  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  Ps  19  7-9,  and  also  in  the  Book  of  Lamenta- 
tions (q.v.),  from  which  the  verse  has  received  its 
name. 

From  the  above  description  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  language  of  the  OT  is  one  extremely  easy 
of  translation  into  foreign  tongues 

6.  Hebrew  without  loss  of  meaning  or  rhythm. 
Easy  of  though  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
Translation  to  render  any  modem  language  into 

clas8ical_  Heb.  Hence  the  Pss,  for 
example,  are  as  fine  in  their  Ger.  or  Eng.  vereiona 


as  they  are  in  the  original.  Where  the  OT  has 
been  tr''  into  the  language  of  the  country,  it  has 
become  a  ciasnc.  The  l^g.  Bible  is  as  impcntant 
for  the  study  of  the  £kig.  language  aa  are  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare. 

LtTBBATURB. — In  addition  to  the  artlclea  dted  under 
III,  Herder,  Tht  SpirU  of  Heb  Poetry,  tr  by  J.  Manh, 
1S33;  Ed.  KOnig,  StilUtik.  Rhetorik,  Poettk  in  Beiug 
attf  di»  bibl.  Lilt,  komparativiich  daraMletU,  1900;  the 
same  author's  brochure  on  the  "Style  of  Scripture"  In 
HDB,  vol  V;  J.  F.  McCurdy  on  the  "SemlteB"  In  the 
same  volume;  3,  Kennedy,  Htb  Synonvm: 

  Thomas  HnNTEa  Wbib 

LANTBRIT,  lao'tSm  (^i^i  phanSa,  fr.  ^ofoi*, 
vhaindf  "to  give  light"):  Lanterns  were  earned 
Dv  the  mob  which  arrested  Jesus  in  Gethsemane 
(Jn  18  3,  probably  better  "torches").  The  word 
"lantern"  in  the  time  of  early  versions  had  a  much 
wider  significance  than  now.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, had  lanterns  in  the  times  of  Christ,  made  by 
use  of  translucent  skins,  bladders,  or  thin  plates 
of  horn. 

LAODICBA,  Ift-od-i-sTa  (AoeSucta,  Laodikta): 
A  city  of  Asia  Minor  ntuated  in  the  Lycos  vall^ 
in  the  province  of  Phirraa,  and  the  home  of  one  of 
the  Seven  Churches  of  Rev  (1  11).  Distinguished 
from  several  other  cities  of  that  name  by  the  appel- 
lation Ad  Lycum,  it  was  founded  by  Antiochus  U 
(261-246  BCj)  of  Syria,  who  named  it  for  his  wife 
Laodike,  and  who  populated  it  with  Syrians  and 
witih  Jews  who  were  transplanted  from  Babykinia 
to  the  cities  of  Fhr^^iia  and  Lydia.  Though  Laodi- 
cea  stood  on  Uie  great  highway  at  the  junction  oi 
eevaal  important  routes,  it  was^a  place  <A  little 
consequence  until  the  Rom  province  of  Asia  was 
formed  in  190  BC.  It  then  suddenly  became  a 
great  and  wealthy  center  of  industry,  famous  spe- 
cially for  the  fine  black  wool  of  its  sheep  and  for 
the  Phrygian  powder  for  the  eyes,  which  was  manu- 
factured there  (cf  Rev  3  18).  Li  the  viranity  was 
the  temple  of  Men  Karou  and  a  renowned  school  ttf 
medicine.  In  the  year  60  AD,  the  city  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  so  wealthy 
were  its  citizens  that  they  rejected  the  proffered 
aid  of  Rome,  and  quickly  rebuilt  it  at  their  own 
expense  (cf  Rev  8  17).  It  was  a  city  of  great 
wealth,  with  extensive  banking  operations  (cf 
Rev  8  18).  little  is  known  of  the  early  history 
of  Christianity  there;  Timothy.  Mark  and  £pa- 
phras  (Col  1  7)  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  it.  However,  Laodicea  was  eariy 
the  chief  bishopric  of  Phrygia,  and  about  166  AD 
Sagaris,  its  bishop,  was  martyred.  In  1071  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  Seljuks;  in  1119  it  was 
recovered  to  the  Christians  by  John  Comnenus, 
and  in  the  13th  oent.  it  fell  finally  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks. 

The  ruins,  now  called  BsH  Bitaar,  or  old  castle, 
lie  near  the  modem  QtmjdJi  on  the  railroadj  and 
they  have  long  served  as  a  quarnr  to  the  builders 
of  the  neighboring  town  of  Deniai.  Among  them 
nothing  from  before  the  Rom  period  has  appeared. 
One  of  the  two  Rom  theaters  is  remarkaibly  well 
preserved,  and  there  may  still  be  seen  the  stadium, 
a  colonnade,  the  aqueduct  which  brought  the  water 
across  the  valley  to  the  city  by  an  inverted  siphon 
of  stone  pipes,  a  large  necropolis,  and  the  ruins  of 
three  early  Christian  churches.        £.  J.  Banks 

LAODICBAIfS,  Ift-od-i-se'ans.  SPISTLB  TO 
THE  (Iv  AaoSiK<wir  IkkXiio-I^  .  .  .  .  tV  k 
AooSiicCM,  en  ti  Laodiki5n  ekklida  ....  On  de 
LaodiHas,  "in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans. .... 
the  epistle  from  Laodicea,"  Co!  4  16): 

I.    EXFLANATtONB  Of  PaOL'S  StaTXUIITF 

1.  Written  by  the  Laodiceans  ? 

2.  Written  by  Paul  from  Laodicea? 

3.  An  Epistle  Addrewed  to  the  Laodloeau 
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n.   EviDxifCB  pAvoRiNa  Bpistlb  to  Ephsbiakb 

1.  MRTcion'B  Opinion 

2.  RefereaceB  in  EphesluiB  and  Other  SplstleB 

3.  Ephealan  Cburcn  Jewish  In  Origin 

4.  Eph  and  Col  Sister  Eplatlei 
fi.  Recapitulation 

ni.   Laodicea  Displacid  bt  Ephebub 

1.  A  Circular  BpUtle 

2.  Proof  from  Biblical  Prologues 
IT.   Beasom  rom  Sqch  am  Bpibtlb 

Paul  here  writes  to  the  Colosaians,  "And  when 
this  epistle  hath  been  read  among  you,  cause  that 
it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans:  and 
that  ye  also  read  the  epistle  from  Laodioea."  What 
was  or  what  is  this  epistle? 

/.  ExpbmatirniMofPdal'aStatvnani. — The  words 
used  by  the  apostle  may  mean:  (1)  a  letter  written 
by  the  Laodiceans;  (2)  an  ep.  written  by  Paul  from 
Laodicea;  (3)  an  m.  written  to  the  LaodiceaDs^ 
and  to  be  procured  uom  them  by  the  Coloesians. 

The  words  may  mean  a  letter  written  by  the  LaodI- 
Oeans.  Bab  here  It  Is  suffltdent  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 
Paul  enjoins  the  Coloaelans  to  procure 
1.  Written  i^o^  to  read  "the  eplsUe  from  Laodicea." 
K«  *h.  How  could  a  command  of  this  Idnd  be 
oy  me  giygn  in  reference  to  an  ep.  written  by 
odiceanS?  Chlrd  parties  T  How  could  Paul  know 
ttiatacopyodthad  been  made  by  the  Lao- 
dkseana  before  Mndlnglt  off  7  How  could  he  tell  that  the 
Laodiceans  would  be  wUUng  to  give  away  a  copy  of  It  1 
The  suppoalUoiu  Involved  by  thu  hjrpotheBlfl  are  incredi- 
ble. Beaklee.  the  context  regards  the  Ep.  to  the  Col, 
and  "that  from  Laodicea,"  as  companion  epp.,  of  which 
(he  two  churches  are  to  make  an  Intercluuige,  so  that 
each  church  Is  directed  to  read  both. 

Or,  the  words  may  refer  to  an  ep.  written  by  Paul  from 
Laodloe*.  And  It  nas  been  sua^ested  that  the  ep.  of 
wtilch  we  are  In  search  may  be  1  Tim,  1 

»v*i«*«i  Thees,  2  Theas,  or  Oal.  But  In  the  case 
.  wnnvn  these  epp.,  the  probability  Is  that  every 
by  Panl  one  ol  them  was  written  elsewhere  than 
ttom  from  Laodioea.   At  the  time  when  Paul 

T.aA<ilM«9  wrote  to  Oolossae,  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
Rome,  and  for  this  reason  alone,  it  was 
boposslble  that  he  could,  at  any  reoeat 
date,  have  writiui  any  ep.  from  I^aodlcea.  But  hla 
own  statmunt  <Col  8  i)  la  that  those  In  Laodicea  had 
not  seen  his  hoB  In  the  flesh.  As  he  had  never  been  In 
Laodicea,  be  oould  not  have  mrltten  any  ep.  from  that 
city. 

A  thud  posrilnBty  is  a  letter  written:  (1)  not  by 
Paul,  but  oy  some  other  person.  But  the  whole 
tone  <^  the  passage  does  not  favor  this 
8.  An  suggestion  in  the  least;  (2)  by  Paul, 
Sptetle  but  that  the  epistle  is  lost;  this  is  the 
Addressed  ordinary  interpretation;  (3)  the  apoc- 
to  the         ryphal  Lat  ep.  "To  the  Laodiceans." 

Laodiceans  This  spurious  ep.  is  a  mere  compIlatl<»i 
clumsily  put  together;  it  has  no  marks  of 
authenticity.  LIghtfoot  (Col,  282)  gives  its  general 
charactw  thus:  It  "is  a  cento  of  Pauline  phrases  strung 
together  without  any  definite  connection  or  any  clear 
object.  They  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  Ep.  to  the  Phil, 
but  here  and  there  one  is  borrowed  elsewhere,  e.g.  from 
the  Bp.  to  the  Oal.  Of  course.  It  closes  with  an  Lnjunc- 
Uon  to  the  Laodiceans  to  exchange  epp.  with  the  Colos- 
alans.  The  apostle's  injunction  In  Col  4  16  suggested 
the  forgery,  and  such  currency  as  It  ever  attained  was 
due  to  the  support  which  that  passage  was  supposed  to 
give  to  It.  unlike  most  fonterlea.  It  had  no  ulterior 
aim.  Jt  has  no  doctrinal  peculiarities.  It  is  quite  harm- 
less, BO  far  as  falsity  and  stupidity  combined  can  ever  be 
regarded  as  harmless"  (LIghtfoot,  op.  dt..  282).  See 
Apocbtpbai.  Bpistlbs. 

(4)  The  only  other  alternative  is  that  "the  epistle 
from  Laodicea"  is  an  ep.  to  the  Laodiceans  from 
Paul  himself,  which  he  directs  the  Coloaaians  to 
procure  from  Laodicea.  There  seems  to  be  not 
only  a  high  degree  of  probability,  but  proof,  that 
the  ep.  from  Laodicea  is  the  ep.  Known  as  the  Ep. 
to  the  Eph.  Paul  therefore  had  written  an  ep.  to 
Laodicea,  a  city  which  he  had  twice  already  men- 
tioned in  the  Ep.  to  the  Col,  "For  I  would  have 
you  know  how  neatly  I  strive  for  you,  and  for  them 
at  Laodicea"  (Col  2  1):  "Salute  the  brethren  that 
are  in  Laodicea,  and  Nymphas,  and  the  church  that 
is  in  their  house"  (4  Ifi).  Accepting  Col  4  16  to 
mean  ^t  he  wrote  to  Laodicea  at  the  same  time 
M  he  wrote  to  ColoBsae,  what  has  become  of  the 


form^  ep.t  Do  we  know  nothing  more  of  it  now 
than  is  contuned  in  this  reference  to  it  in  Col? 
The  fact  that  it  was,  by  Paul's  express  conunand, 
to  be  communicated  to  at  least  the  two  churches  in 
Colossae  and  Laodicea,  would  make  its  disappear^ 
ance  and  loss  very  strange. 

//.  Eoidtnee  Faooring  EptBtlm  to  Eph*»iaaB. — 
But  is  there  any  warrant  for  concluding  that  it  is 
lost  at  all?  A  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
seems  to  show  that  the  ep.  which  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Laodiceans  is  extant,  but  only  under  another 
title.  The  lines  of  evidence  whicn  seem  to  show 
that  the  so-called  Ep.  to  the  Eph  is  in  resdity  the 
ep.  written  by  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  are  these: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  words  "at  Ephesus" 
CEph  1  1)  in  the  inscription  of  the  ep.  are  very 
doubtful.  RV  reads  in  the  mai^n,  "Some  very 
ancient  authorites  omit  'a£  Epheaua.' "  Among 
the  authorities  which  omit  "at  Ephesus"  are  the 
Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS,  the  best  and  most  an- 
cient authmiUee  existing. 

Tertullian  asserts  that  the  heretics,  i.e.  Mareion. 
had  altered  the  title,  "the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiuis," 
to  "the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans." 
1.  Mar-  But  this  accusation  does  not  carry  with 
cion's  it  any  doctrinal  or  heretical  charge 
Opinion  against  Mareion  in  this  respect.  "It 
is  not  likely,"  says  Moule  {Eph,  25), 
"that  Mareion  was  guilty  here,  where  the  change 
would  have  served  no  dogmatic  purpose."  And  the 
fact  that  at  that  very  early  period,  the  firat  half 
of  the  2d  cent.,  it  was  openly  su^sted  that  the 
destination  of  the  ep.  was  Laodicea,  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  weight,  esp.  in  view  of  the  other  fact  already 
mentioned,  which  is  of  no  less  importance,  that  "at 
Ephesus"  is  omitted  in  the  two  great  MSS,  the 
Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic. 

The  "Ep.  to  the  Eph"  could  not  be,  primarily 
at  least,  addressed  to  Ephesus,  because  Paul  speaks 
of  his  readers  as  posons  in  reesixl  to 
S.  Refer-  whose  conversion  from  heathenism 
ences  in  to  the  faith  of  Christ  he  had  just 
Ephesians  recently  heard :  "For  this  cause  I  also, 
and  Other  having  heard  of  the  faith  in  the  Lord 
Epistles  Jesus  which  is  among  you,  and  the 
love  which  ye  show  toward  all  the 
saints,  cease  not  to  give  thanks  for  you,  making 
mention  of  you  in  my  pr^yos"  (Eph  1  15  f). 
These  words  oould  not  well  be  used  in  r^ard  to 
the  church  at  Ephesus,  which  Paul  himself  had 
founded,  and  in  reference  to  persons  among  whom 
he  had  lived  for  three  years,  and  where  he  even 
knew  personally  "every  one  of  the  Christians 
(Actfl  80  31). 

And  in  Eph  8  1  f  AV,  he  writes :  "For  this  cause  I, 
Paul,  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gentiles, 
if  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of 
God  which  is  ^ven  me  to  you-^ward."  But  how 
could  he  ever  doubt  that  the  elders  of  the  church  in 
Ephesus  (Acts  20  17),  as  well  as  the  members  of 
that  important  church,  were  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  a  dlBpenBation  of  the  grace  of  God  had  hetea 
given  to  him?  The  inquiry,  whether  his  readers 
had  heard  of  the  one  great  fact  on  which  his  min- 
istry was  based,  could  not  ap^y  in  any  degree  to 
the  Christians  in  Ephesus.  The  apostie  and  the 
Ephesians  had  a  clear  and  intimate  mutual  knowl- 
edge. Theyknew  him  and  valued  him  and  loved 
him  well.  When  he  bade  the  elders  of  the  church 
farewell,  they  all  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him 
(Acts  20  37). 

Clearly  therefore  the  statement  that  he  had  just 
recently  heard  of  their  conversion,  and  his  inquiry 
whether  they  had  heard  that  a  dispensation  of  the 
grace  of  God  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  do  not 
and  cannot  describe  the  members  of  the  church  in 
Ephesus.   "It  is  plain,"  writes  Moule  (ffpA,  26), 
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"that  the  ep.  does  not  bear  an  Ephevan  destination 
on  the  face  of  it." 

Id  the  Ep.  to  the  Cor  there  are  many  local  ref- 
erences, as  well  as  allusions  to  the  apostle's  work  in 
Corinth.  In  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal  there  are  also  many 
references  to  hie  work  among  the  people  of  the 
churches  in  Galatia.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
Ep.  Co  the  Phil,  several  namee  bans  mentioned  of 
persons  known  to  the  apostle.  In  the  two  Epp.  to 
the  Thess,  references  also  occur  to  his  work  among 
them. 

Turning  to  the  Ep.  to  the  Col,  and  to  that  to  the 
Rom — ColoBsae  and  Rome  being  cities  which  he  had 
not  visited  previous  to  his  writing  to  the  churches 
there — he  knows  several  persons  m  Colossae;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  £p.  to  the  Rom,  he  mentions  by 
name  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  persons  in  ^t  city. 

How  is  it  then  that  in  "the  Ed.  to  the  Eph"  th^ 
are  no  references  at  all  to  the  three  years  which  he 
i^iait  in  Ephesus?  And  how  also  is  there  no  men- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  church  or  of 
the  elders  whom  he  knew  so  intimately  and  so 
affectionately?  "Ephesiana"  is  inejqplicable  on  the 
ordinary  assumption  that  Ephesus  was  the  dty 
to  which  the  ep.  was  addressed. 

The  other  tneory,  that  the  vp.  was  a  dreular  erne, 
sent  in  the  first  instance  to  Laodioea,  involves  no 
such  difficulty. 

Another  indication  in  regard  to  primary 
destination  of  the  ep.  is  in  the  words,  'V^i  the 
Gentiles  in  the  flesh,  who  are  called 
8.  Bphesian  TJncircumcision  by  that  which  is  called 
Church  Circumciuon,  in  the  flesh,  made  by 
Jewish  in  hands:  that  Ve  were  at  that  time  sep- 
Orlclii  arate  from  Ouist,  aUenated  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers 
from  the  covenants  of  the  promise,  having  no  hope 
and  without  God  in  the  world"^  (Eph  S  11.12). 
Do  these  words  describe  the  church  m  Ephesus? 
Was  the  church  there  gentile  in  its  origin?  Very  far 
from  this,  for  as  a  matter  ci  fact  it  began  by  Paul 

{)reaching  the  gospel  to  the  Jewa,  as  is  narrated  at 
ength  by  Luke  in  Acts  18.  Then  in  Acta  19, 
Paul  comes  again  to  Ephesus,  where  he  went  into 
the  synagogue  and  spake  boldly  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  but  when  divers  were  hardened  and 
believed  not,  out  spake  evil  of  the  Way  before  the 
multitude,  he  separated  the  disciples,  disputing 
daib^  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus. 

Here,  therefore,  is  definite  proof  that  the  church 
in  Ephesus  was  not  gentile  in  its  origin.  It  was 
distinctly  Jewish,  but  a  gentile  el«nent  had  also 
been  received  into  it.  Now  the  church  to  which 
Paul  writes  "the  Ep.  to  the  Eph"  was  not  Jewish 
at  all .  .  He  does  not  speak  to  his  readers  in  any  other 
way  tban_"you  Gentilee." 

But  ui  important  consideration  is  that  the  "Ep. 
to  the  was  written  by  Paul  at  the  same  sitting 
almost  as  that  to  the  Col.  These  two 
4.  Eph  and  are  rister  epistles,  and  these  along  with 
Col  Sister  the  Ep.  to  Philem  were  written  and 
Xpisflei  sent  off  at  the  same  time,  Oneeimus 
and  Tychicua  carrying  the  Ep.  to  the 
Col  (Col  4  7.8.9),  Onesimua bang  uiebearerof  that 
to  Philem,  while  Tychicus  in  aodition  to  carrying 
the  Goloesian  ep.  was  also  the  messenger  who  carried 
"the  Ep.  to  the  Eph"  (Eph  6  21). 

A  close  scrutiny  of  Col  and  "Eph"  shows,  to  an 
extent  without  a  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  epp.  of 
the  NT,  a  remarkable  mmilarity  of  phraseou^. 
Hiere  are  only  two  verses  in  the  whole  of  Col  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  "Eph."  The  same 
words  are  used,  while  the  thought  is  so  varied  and 
BO  rich^  that  the  one  ep.  is  in  no  sense  a  copy  or 
repetition  of  the  other  (see  list  of  parallelisms,  etc, 
in  St.  Paul'a  Bpp.  to  CotoMoe  ana  Laodicea,  T.  & 
T.  Clark,  Edinburgh).  Both  epp.  come  warm  and 


instinct  with  life  from  the  full  heart  of  the  ^reat 
apostle  who  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  viated  mther 
city,  but  on  whom,  none  the  leas,  there  came  d«ly 
the  care  of  all  the  churches. 

To  rsovritalato:  (1)  The  words  "at  BptMsui"  In  the 
InacrtpUoa  of  the  ep.  are  wattting  In  the  two  oldest  and 

best  M88.  (2)  Paul  speaks  of  his  readen 
K  i>M«-      as  person  oi  vboae  convmlon  to  Christ 

he  knew-  only  by  rep<Kt.  SlmiUrly  he 
plWIHIOn      speak!  of  them  as  knowing  tMily  by  Dsar- 

■sy  of  hia  commission  as  an  apostle  of 
Christ.  Also,  tnough  he  had  lived  in  Bphesua  for  three 
years,  this  ep.  does  not  contain  a  single  salutation.  (3) 
Be  speaks  of  his  readers  as  forming  a  church  ezcloiively 
of  the  Oentlles.  But  the  church  In  Ephesus,  so  far  from 
being  exclusively  gentile,  was  actually  Jewish  In  orl^. 
(4)  '^Eph"  was  written  at  the  same  sitting  as  CdL  and 
uie  same  messenger,  Tychicus,  carried  them  both. 
Therefore  ss  the  ep.  was  not,  and  could  not  be.  addressed 
to  Ephesus,  the  oonclusloa  la  that  It  was  addressed  to 
some  church,  and  that  it  was  not  a  treatise  sent  to  the 
Christian  church  generally.  The  words  of  the  Srst  verse 
of  the  ep.,  "to  the  saints  that  are."  proves  that  the  name 
of  the  place  to  which  It  was  addrened  Is  all  that  Is  lost 
from  the  MSS,  but  that  the  name  of  the  dty  was  there 
orislnally.  u  the  ep.  came  from  Paul's  hand. 

NOW  Paul  wrote  an  ep.  to  Laodicea  at  the  same  time 
as  be  wrote  to  Colossae.  He  dispatched  both  epp.  by 
Tychicus.  The  thought  and  feemig  and  even  the  dic- 
tion of  the  two  epp.  are  such  that  no  other  expluatton 
la  possible  but  that  they  came  warm  from  the  heart  of 
the  same  writw  at  the  same  time.  On  all  these  groimda 
the  oonclualon  seems  Inevitable  that  the  Ep.  to  Laodicea 
is  not  loat  st  aU,  but  that  It  Is  identical  with  the  so-called 
"Ep.  to  the  Eph." 

ni.  Lao£cma  DitpiacmJ  hy  fpAssas. — How  then 
did  Ephesus  displace  Laodicea?   It  is  explained  at 

once  if  the  theory  is  adopted  that  the 
1.  A  Cir-  epistle  was  a  "circular"  one  addressed 
cular  not  to  Laodicea  only,  but  to  other 

Epistle        cities.   We  know  e.g.  that  the  apostle 

orders  it  to  be  taken  to  the  church  in 
Colossae  and  read  there.  So  also  it  might  have 
been  sent  to  other  cities,  such  as  Hierapolis  (Col 
4  13)  and  Ephesus.  Hence  if  the  church  in  Lao- 
dicea were  not  earful  to  see  that  the  ep.  was  re- 
turned to  th«n,  by  those  churches  to  whom  they 
had  sent  it,  it  can  easily  be  understood  how  a  copy- 
ist in  any  of  those  cities  might  leave  out  the  words 
"in  Laomcea,"  as  not  agreeing  with  the  name  of  the 
citj^  where  the  MS  actually  was  at  the  time.  As 
copies  were  multiplied,  the  words  "in  Ephesus" 
would  be  suggested,  as  the  name  of  Uie  chief  dty 
of  Ama,  from  which  province  the  ep.  had  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  and 
to  which,  in  point  of  fact,  Paul  had  sent  it.  The 
feeling  would  be  natural,  that  it  was  in  keeping 
with  the  fitness  of  things,  that  Paul,  who  bad 
founded  the  church  in  Ephesus,  should  have  written 
an  ep.  to  the  church  there. 

In  an  article  upon  "Mardon  and  the  Canon"  by  Pny* 
feasor  J.  Rendel  Harris,  LL.D.,  In  the  Bxpoa  T,  June. 

1907,  there  is  rderence  to  the  Aciu«  Bin4~ 
dietint  for  January  of  that  year,  which 
contained  a  remarkable  article  by  de 
Bniyne,  entitled  "Biblical  Protoguea  of 
Marcdonlte  Origin,"  in  which  the  writer 
succeeded  in  showing  thirt  a  v«y  widely 
spread  series  of  prefaces  to  the  Pauline 
Bpp.,  which  occur  In  certain  Lai  Bibles,  must  have  been 
taken  from  a  Mardonlte  Bible.  Professor  Reoidel  Harris 
adds  that  the  prefaces  In  question  may  go  back  to  Mar- 
don himself,  for  in  any  case  the  Mardonlte  hand,  from 
which  they  come,  antedates  the  Lat  bwtitlon  In  which 
the  prologues  are  Imbedded.  "It  is  dear  from  Tertul- 
Uan  s  polemic  against  Mardon.  that  the  Pauline  Epp. 
stood  In  the  following  order  in  the  Mardonlte  Canon: 
Oal,  1  and  2  Cor,  Rom,  l  and  2  Theas,  then  Eph  (which 
Mardon  calls  bythe  name  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Laodloeans). 
Col.  Phil,  and  Phllem  Let  us  turn  to  the  pro- 
logues that  are  current  In  Vulg  and  other  MSS  for  Eph 
and  Col:  the  Ephedan  prologue  runs  as  followa:  'EpheaU 
sunt  AsUnl.  HI  accepto  verbo  verttatis  pwstiterunt 
in  floe.  Hos  conlaudat  apostolus,  scribens  els  a  Roma 
de  caroerel'  When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  Coloaslan 
prologue,  we  find  that  it  opms  as  follows:  'Cotoasonees 
el  hi  (ieul  Laodieeniei  avn<  Anani.  Et  ipti  praevttlU 
erant  a  pseudapostoUs,  nec  ad  hos  aooesalt  apostolus 
t«d  tt  hoM  per  eplatoUm  recorriglt.'  etc. 

"  From  this  It  Is  clear  that  originally  the  prologus  to  ths 
Laodloeans  preceded  the  prologue  to  Col.  and  that  ths 
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Bpheduiprolosae  Is  »  nibsUtute  for  tbe  Laodloesa  pro- 
logue, which  cw  be  partly  reconstructed  from  the  refer- 
ences to  it  In  the  OoloBsUtn  prologue.  We  can  see  that 
it  had  a  statement  that  the  Laodlceans  belonged  to 
Asia  MlnOT,  that  they  had  been  under  the  Influence  of 
false  aposUea,  and  bad  never  been  visited  by  St.  Paul, 

who  correct*  tbelr  error  by  an  epistle  

"We  have  now  shown  that  the  original  Oanon  had 
'Laodlceans.  Oolosslans.'  It  Is  Interesting  to  observe 
how  some  Lat  MSS  naively  admit  this:  '  You  must  know 
that  Uie  ep.  which  we  have  as  that  written  to  tbe  Eph, 
the  heretics,  and  Mp.  tk*  MareioniUt,  entitle  the  Ep.  to 
tbe  Laodlceans.' 

IV.  Rmaton  for  Such  an  Epitil: — Assuming 
tho^ore  that  the  "Ep.  to  the  Eph"  is  the  ep.  which 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Laodieeans,  various  questions 
arise,  such  as,  Why  did  he  write  to  the  church  there? 
What  was  there  in  the  state  of  the  church  in  Lao- 
dicea  to  call  for  an  ep.  from  him?  Was  tb«e  any 
heresy  there,  like  the  false  teaching  which  existed 
in  the  neighboring  church  in  Colossae? 

The  answer  to  such  questions  Is  that  though  we  do 
not  possess  much  Information,  yet  these  churches  In  tbe 
province  of  Asia  had  many  thmgs  in  common.  They 
had  originated  at  tbe  same  time,  during  the  two  whole 
years  of  Paul's  residence  in  Epbeeus.  They  were  com- 
poeed  of  men  of  the  same  races,  and  spealdng  the  same 
languages.  They  wwe  subject  to  the  same  limuencea  of 
doctrinal  error.  Tbe  errors  Into  which  any  one  church 
(ell  could  not  fall  to  affect  the  others  also.  These 
churches  were  oermeated  to  a  lai^  extent  by  the  same 
Ideas,  derived  both  from  the  current  philosophy  and  from 
their  ancestral  heathen  religions.  They  would,  therefore, 
on%  and  all.  require  the  same  apostoUc  Instruction  ana 
exhortation.  This  ep.,  accordingly,  bears  a  dose  resem- 
blance to  tbe  Ep.  to  the  Col,  Just  (or  the  reason  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  churoi  in  Laodlcea  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  cburcb  In  Colossae;  and  also,  that  the 
thoughts  which  filled  Paul's  heart  as  he  wrote  to  Colossae 
were  adapted.  In  the  first  place,  to  counteract  Uie  false 
teaching  In  Colossae.  but  they  are  also  the  foundation 
of  all  Corlstlan  experience,  ana  the  very  life  of  all  Chris- 
tian truth  and  doctrine.  These  are  the  great  thoughte 
of  Christ  the  Creator  of  all  things.  Christ  the  Upholder 
of  all  things,  Christ  tbe  Recondler  of  all  things.  Such 
thoughts  filling  Paul's  heart  would  naturally  find  ez- 
presnon  In  laiwuage  bearing  a  close  resemblanoe  to  that 
m  wlilch  he  liad  just  written  to  Oolosne. 

It  is  no  more  astonishing  tiiat  Paul  should  have 

written  to  Laodicea,  than  that  he  also  wrote  to 
Colossae,  which  was  probably  the  least  important 
of  all  the  cities  and  churchee  mentioned  in  the 
apostle's  work  and  career.  Neither  is  it  any  more 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  have  written  so 
profound  an  ep.  as  that  to  "the  Eph,"  than  that  he 
should  also  have  given  directions  that  it  be  sent 
on  to  Colossae  and  read  there;  for  thia  reason,  that 
the  exp^tion  of  Cluist's  great  love  to  the  church 
and  ofHia  giving  Himself  for  it— the  doctrine  of  the 
grace  of  God — is  the  very  corrective  requbed  b^ 
the  errors  of  the  false  teachers  at  Colossae,  and  is 
also  the  groundwork  of  Christian  truth  and  ex- 
perience for  all  ages. 

NoT-K. — A  very  remaricable  drcunutance  In  regard 
to  the  apocrjmbid  Bp.  to  the  Laodlceans  la  mentioned 
by  Nestle  In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Lat  NT, 
published  hi  Stuttgart  in  IQOQ.  He  writes  that  "the 
Ep.  to  the  Laodlceans  was  for  a  thousand  years  part 
of  very  many  Lat  Bibles,  and  obtained  a  place  In  pre- 
Lutberan  Oer.  Bibles,  tosether  with  JeromB's  Ep.  to 
Dunasus." 

John  Rutubhpukd 
LAP:  The  word  is  the  tr  of  three  different  Heb 
expressions:  pi?,  b^if  (Prov  1ft  33).  ^ ,  begbedh 
(2  K  4  39),  and  y^,  ^dpen  (Neh  6  13,  besides 
"ppl ,  b^en,  Pb  139  7).  In  all  these  passages  the 
meaning  is  that  of  a  part  of  oriental  clothing, 
mobab^  the  folds  of  tne  gument  covering  the 
bosom  or  lap  of  a  person.  The  flowing  garments 
of  Orientals  invite  the  use  of  the  same,  on  the 
part  of  speakers,  in  driving  home  certain  truths 
enunciated  by  impressive  gesticulation.  Every 
reader  of  Rom  history  recalls  the  impressive  in- 
cident of  Quintus  Fabiua  Maximus  {Ctmctaior), 
who,  in  219  BC,  was  ambassador  of  Rome  to  Car- 
thaee,  and  who,  before  the  city  council,  holding  the 
fol£     his  toga  in  the  shape  of  a  closed  pouch, 


declared  that  he  held  enclosed  in  the  same  both 
peace  and  war,  whichever  the  Carthaginians  should 
desire  to  choose.  Whm  the  CarUugiiuaaa  dam- 
ored  for  war,  he  opened  the  folds  oThis  garment 
and  said:  "Thai  you  shall  have  warl"  Very  much 
like  it,  Nehemiah,  when  pleading  for  united  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  social  order,  addressed  the 
priests  of  Jerus  to  get  a  pledge  of  their  ootoeration : 
'Also  I  shook  out  my  lap  [fr<Jfen],  and  said^  So  God 
shake  out  every  man  from  his  house,  and  from  his 
labor,  that  periormeth  not  this  promise;  even  thus 
be  he  shaken  out,  and  emptied"  (Neh  6  13). 

In  ET  tbe  vb.  "  to  lap"  Is  found,  whhdi  has  no  ety- 
mological connection  with  the  above-mentioned  nouns. 
Itis  hi  Heb  pp^,  M^(,  ud  rsfsn  to  the  kmd  UckUic 
up  of  water  by  dogs  (1  K  SI  19:  M  38  AT),  sod  la  the 
story  of  Gideon's  battle  against  the  Mldlanltes,  of  his  300 
warriors  <Jgs  7  6ff). 

H.  L.  E.  LUERINQ 

LAPPIDOTH,  lap'i-doth,  -dOth  (nrpjb,  Uip- 
^dhdth.  "flames,"  "torches";  AV  Lapidote): 
Deborah's  husband  (Jgs  4  4).  Tbe  Heb  name  is 
a  fern.  pi.  like  Jeremoth  ( 1  Oi  7  8),  Naboth  (1  K 
SI  1).  Hie  pi.  is  probably  intensive.  Jewish 
inteipreters  have  identified  Lappidoth  ("flMnes") 
with  Barak  ("lightning").  Some  have  taken  the 
words  rendered  "wife  of  Lappidoth"  {'eshelh  lap- 
pldhdth)  Bs  a  description  of  Deborah,  and  have  ti^ 
them,  "woman  of  ughto,"  i.e.  maker  of  wicks  for 
the  sanctuary;  or  "woman  of  flames,"  referring  to 
her  prophetic  zeal.  These  explanations  are  more 
interesting  than  probable.         John  A.  Lkbs 

LAPWnrO,  lap'wing  (n5''5in,  diOtktphath;  lw+, 
ipojx):  A  tr  used  in  early  VS3,  now  universally 

admitted  to  be  incorrect.  The  lapwing  had  a  crest, 
and  resembled  in  sise  and  color  the  luMpoe  (Upupa 
epopt).  It  appears  in  the  lists  of  abominations 
only  (Lev  11  19  AV  and  Dt  14  18  AV,  RV 
HoopoB,  q.v.).  The  lowing  is  a  pk)ver,  and  its 
flesh  and  eggs  are  delicious  food. 

LASCIVIOITSRBSS,  IwiVi-u^-nes  {MKytM, 
aailgeia,  "Ucmtaousness,"  "wantonness,"  "un- 
bridled lust,"  "shamelessnesB,"  "outrageousn^") : 

Etymologists  assign  three  protmble  sources  of  aiOgna. 
vis.:  (1)  from  a  compound  o)  a  priv.  and  SMy>i.  Sttgi,  a 
Plsldlan  dty  whose  Inhabitants  accord- 

1.  Sources    !^  ^^J^^^  ^'•«':«"'>  ""ceUed 

A.  ouuivm  In  gtrlctness  of  morals."  but  according  to 
Trench  a  phwe  whose  people  "  were  infa- 
mous (or  their  vices  " ;  (2)  from  a  compound  of  a  intense, 
and  vaAaytir,  lalagetn,  "to  raise  a  disturbance  or  noise"; 
(3)  from  a  compound  o(  a  prlv.  and  vixy^,  ttlai,  or  9i\ym. 
thilga,  "exdtiug  disgust  or  displeasure.*'  It  evlttently 
means  conduct  and  character  taat  la  unbooinDlnK,  Inde- 
cent, nareslralnedlyihani^flaB. 

Mk  uses  it  in?  22  with  uncertainly  aa  to  the  vice 
meant.   Paul  (2  Cor  IS  21)  classes  it  with  un- 

cleannesB  and  fornication  as  sins  to  be 
S.  As  Used  repented  of;  also  (Gal  5  19:  of  Wisd 
in  the  HT    14  26,  "wantonness")  puts  it  in  the 

same  catalogue  with  oth^  works  of 
the  flesh;  and  (Eph  4  19)  he  refers  to  some  aged 
ones  so  covetous  that  they  made  trade  of  them- 
selves by  {pvina  "themselves  up  to  lasciviousness." 
The  same  word  is  tr^  'Svantonness"  in  Rom  U  13, 
meaning  wanton  manner,  filthy  words,  unchaste 
movements  of  the  body.  Peter  (1  Pet  4  3)  men- 
tions those  who  "walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts, 
winebibbings,  revellings,  carousings,  and  abominable 
idolatries."  He  speaks  (2  Pet  2  2)  of  "lascivious 
doings"  (AV  "pernicious  ways"):  (2  7)  "lascivious 


[nobably  does  not  refer  to  any  form  of  sensuality 
in  using  the  word  descriptive  of  "ungodly  men" 
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who  perverted  the  faith  of  some  and  doiied  our 
only  Mastv.  Wiujam  Edwabd  RAinrrr 

LASEA,  la-sS'a  (Aivma,  lAKtia) :  A  town  on  the 
S.  coaat  of  Crete,  6  miles  E.  of  Fair  Havens  (Acts 
27  8).  The  ruins  were  examined  in  1S56  by  Rev. 
G.  Brown  (see  CH  [St.P],  ch  xiiii,  640).  If  St. 
Paul's  ship  was  detained  Img  at  this  ancwwage,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  purchase  stores  from  Lasea; 
and  this  in  addition  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
roadstead  (see  Fair  Havens)  would  probably  ex- 
plam  the  captfun's  reluctance  to  winter  there. 

LASHA,  Ifi'sha  (70^ ,  Idsha^) :  A  place  named  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Canaanites  along  with 
Gomorrah,  Adnah  and  Zeboiim  (Gen  10  19). 
Onom  identifies  it  with  the  hot  springs  at  CallJr- 
rbo3  in  Wady  Zerlfd  MaHn,  on  the  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea;  in  this  agremng  with  Tff  Jerus.  This  {position, 
however,  seems  too  far  to  the  N.,  and  possibly  the 
nte  should  be  sought  on  the  W.  of  the  Arabafa. 
The  absence  of  the  article  (cf  Josh  16  2)  prevents 
identification  with  the  promontory  el-LisSn,  which 
runs  into  the  sea  from  the  eastern  shore.  Well- 
hausen  iComp.  des  Hex.,  15)  thinks  we  should  read 
r  l^^f*,  as  the  letters  (m)  and  7  f )  are  Uke 
each  other  in  their  Palmyrene  form.  We  should 
then  have  indicated  the  boundary  from  Gaza  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  then  from  the  D^id  Sea  to  Leshem, 
i.e.  Dan.  This  is  very  precarious.  No  identifi« 
cation  is  possible.  W.  Ewinq 

LASSHAROH,  I»<hft'ron,  la^Won  (fnf?, 
laskshOrOn  or  la~8h&rQn,  AV  ^laron) :  A  royal  city 
of  the  Canaanites  taken  by  Joshua,  named  with 
Aphek  (Josh  12  18).  Possibly  we  should  here 
follow  the  reading  of  LXX  (B),  "the  king  of  Aphek 
in  Sharon."  Onom  (s.v.  "Saron")  mentions  a 
r^on  between  Mt.  Tabor  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
cflJIed  Sarona.  This  is  probably  represented  by  the 
ancient  site  Sarona,  on  the  plateau  6)  miles  S.W. 
of  Tiberias.  If  MT  is  correct,  this  may  be  the  place 
intended. 

LAST  DAY.   See  Day,  Last. 

LAST  DAYS.  See  Eschatologt  or  thb  OT. 

LAST  TIME,  TIMES  (luupit  l<rxa»f,  kairiSa 
6sckalo8,  Tipivot  ItrxaTOt,  chrdnoa  Hchatoa  [also 

SW\arov  rofi  xpivov,  SachaUm  tod  ekr6rwu,  fipa 
Iti|,  hdra  eschdtS) :  In  AV  this  phrase  occurs  in 
Bt  1  5;  1  20  (pi.);  1  Jn  2  18;  Jude  ver  18. 
RV  has,  in  1  Pet  1  20.  "at  the  end  of  the  times," 
and  in  1  Jn  2  18,  the  last  hour,"  in  closer 
adherence  to  the  Gr.  The  conception  is  closely 
allied  to  that  of  "the  last  day,"  and,  like  this, 
has  its  root  in  the  OT  conception  ot  "the  end 
of  days."  In  the  OT  this  designates  the  entire 
eschatolo^cal  period  as  that  which  the  present 
course  of  the  world  is  to  issue  into,  and  not,  as  might 
be  assumed,  the  closing  section  of  history.  It  is 
equivalent  to  what  was  later  called  "the  coming 
aeon"  (see  Eschatologt  of  the  NT).  In  the 
NT,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  "the  last  time" 
does  mark  the  concluding  section  of  the  present 
world-period,  of  the  present  aeon. In  three  of  the 
NT  passages  the  consciousness  expresses  itself  that 
these  "last  times"  have  arrived,  and  that  the  period 
extending  from  the  appearance  or  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  until  His  Second  Coming  is  the  closing 
part  of  the  present  fwe,  that  the  writer  and  readers 
are  living  m  "the  last  times."  In  one  passage 
(1  Pet  1  5)  "the  last  time"  is  projected  farther 
forward  into  the  future,  so  that  it  comes  to  mean 
the  time  immediately  preceding  the  reappearance 
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of  Qirist.  Both  usages  can  be  readily  explained. 
The  days  of  the  Messiah  were  to  the  OT  writm 
part  of  the  future  world,  although  to  the  later  Jew- 
ish chiliasm  they  appeared  as  lying  this  side  of  it, 
because  differing  from  the  world  to  come  in  their 
earthly  and  temporal  character.  To  the  early 
Christians  the  days  of  the  Messiah  appeared  more 
closdy  assimilated  in  chanwter  to  tiie  future  world, 
80  that  no  reason  exbted  on  this  aeon  iar  not  in- 
cluding them  in  tiie  lattra.  Still  it  was  also  real- 
ised that  the  Mesnah  in  His  first  appearance  had 
not  brought  the  full  realization  of  the  coming  world, 
and  that  only  His  return  from  heaven  would  con- 
summate the  kingdom  of  God.  Accordingly,  the 
days  in  which  they  lived  assumed  to  them  the  char- 
acter of  an  intermediate  period,  marked  off  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  previous  dievdopment  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  but  equslly  marked  off 
from  the  coming  aeon  by  £ua  reappearance  in  glory. 
From  a  formal  point  of  view  the  representation 
resembles  the  Jewish  chiliastic  scheme,  but  with 
a  twofold  substantial  difference:  (a)  the  chiliastic 
scheme  restricts  the  Messiah  and  ^s  work  to  the 
last  days,  and  does  not  carry  Him  over  into  the 
coining  world,  whereas  to  tiie  Christian  the  coming 
world,  no  leas  than  the  last  days,  is  thoroughly 
Messianic;  (&)  to  the  Jewish  point  of  view  both  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  and  the  cominK  world  lie  in 
future,  whereas  to  the  Christian  the  former  have 
already  arrived.  It  remained  poedble,  however, 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view  to  distinguish 
within  the  last  times  themselves  between  the  imme- 
diate iwesent  and  the  future  ctmdueoon  of  this 

rriod,  and  tiiis  is  done  in  1  Pet  1  5.  Also  in 
Jn  3  18  the  inference  that  "the  last  hour"  has 
come  is  not  drawn  from  the  presence  of  the  Me»- 
siah,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  anti-Christian 
power,  so  that  here  also  a  more  contracted  concep- 
tion of  the  last  stage  of  history  reveals  itself,  only 
not  as  future  (1  Pet  1  6),  but  as  present  (lienoe 
"hour"  not  "time"). 
ForUtflcatorB  see  BaoKAvoboaT  or  ths  NT. 

  GEERHABDUa  V08 

LASTHEKES,  las'the-nfiz  (Aod-Mrm,  La^hfnSs): 
A  highly  placed  official  under  King  Demetrius  11, 
Nicator.  He  is  called  the  king's  "kinsman"  (AV 
"cousin")  and  "father"  (1  Afacc  11  31.32;  Jos, 
Ant,  XXII,  iv,  9),  but  these  are  to  be  taken  as  court 
titles  rather  than  as  denoting  blood-relationship. 
According  to  Jos  (Ant,  XIII,  iv,  3)  he  was  a  native 
of  Crete,  and  raised  an  army  for  the  king  when  he 
made  his  first  descent  upon  the  coaat,  and  rendered 
him  ultimately  successful  in  wresting  the  throne  of 
Syria  from  Alexander  Balas  (1  Mace  10  67:  AnL 
XIII,  iv,  3).  The  letter  addressed  to  L.  indicates 
that  he  was  probabi^  prime  minister  or  grand  viiier 
of  the  kingdom.  J.  Hittchison 

LATCHET.  lach'et  fjM^f  f^rSkh;  Ifn^,  kimds): 
Leather  thong  used  for  tying  on  sandals  (see  Gen 
U  23;  Mk  1  7  II).  The  stooping  to  untie  the 
dusty  shoe-latchet  was  esteemed  Dv  Orientals  a 
service  that  was  at  once  petty  and  dcfiUng,  ami  was 
usually  assigned  to  menials. 

LATIIT,  lat'in:  Was  the  official  language  of  the 
Rom  Empire  as  Gr  was  that  of  commerce.  In  Pal 
Aram,  was  the  vernacular  in  the  rural  districts  and 
remoter  towns,  while  in  the  leading  towns  both  Gr 
and  Aram,  were  spoken.  These  facts  furnish  the 
explanation  of  the  use  of  all  three  tongues  in  the 
inscription  on  the  cross  of  Christ  (Mt  87  37:  Mk 
16  26;  Lk  23  38;  Jn  19  19).  Thus  the  charge 
was  written  in  the  leg^  language,  and  was  te^m- 
caliy  regular  as  well  as  recognizable  by  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  term  "Latm"  occursin  the  NT  only 
in  Jn  19  20,  'FviwXrrl,  WOmcMi,  and  in  2S 
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38»  'Pw/toSmft  (ypd/ifiaffir),  RhSnuAkols  {grdmmaain), 
according  to  K  ADN.  It  is  probable  that  Tertultus 
made  his  plea  aninst  Paul  oefore  Felix  (Acts  24) 
in  Lat^  tlwugh  Gr  was  allowed  in  such  provincial 
courts  by  grace  of  the  judge.  It  is  probable  also 
that  Paul  knew  and  spoke  Lat;  cf  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Pauline  and  Other  Studies,  1906,  65,  aad  A.  Souter, 
"Did  Paul  Speak  Lat?"  Expos,  April,  1911.  The 
vernacular  I^t  had  its  own  history  and  develop- 
ment with  great  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  to- 
minology  of  the  West.  See  W.  Bury.  "The  Holy 
Latin  Tongue,"  Dublin  Review,  April,  1906,  and 
RSnsch,  liaia  xmd  YiUgaia,  1874,  480  f .  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  mutual  influence  of  Gr  and  Lat 
on  each  other  in  the  later  centtuies.  See  W. 
Schulze,  Graeca  Laiina,  1891;  Viereck,  Sermo 
Graecus,  1888. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Lat  syntax  is  clearly  per* 
oeptible  in  the  koini  (see  Lanquaqk  of  thb  NT). 

Delasmaim  (LtpU  from  the  Ancient  Saat,  I17f)  flnds 
ipyaaie,v  Siiiiti,  ergattan  tUdSmi  {operam  dare)  In  an 
Oxyrhnichus  pftpyruA  letter  of  the  vulgar  type  from  2d 
cent.  BC  (cf  XJc  18  58).  A  lead  taUet  In  Amorgus 
rb  SUmv,  krlna  t6  Mkaion  (cf  Lk  IS  67). 
The  papyri  (2d  cent.  AD)  give  avye*aet  Myov,  tunatrd 
t6aon  (cf  Mtl8  23f).  Moultoa  {Expo*.  February, 
1993,   115)    shows   that        UaiAy  U  hikanin 

foiein  ieatUfaeere),  Is  aa  old  aa  Polyblus.  Even  avtL~ 
fioukiof  Xitiipiiytir,  tnmboitlion  latnbdntin  (e«ftciitiim  eap»re), 
may  go  with  the  rest  like  <rw  i^,  «il  6pei  (Mt  tf7  4), 
for  nderi*  (Thayer).  Moulton  (Prol.,  21)  and  TbumD 
iOrieehieeh*  Spracht,  121)  consider  the  Whole  matter  of 
Byitt«ctt<»l  LaUnlsms  In  the  NT  inconcduslve.  But  boo 
also  O.  Wessely.  "Die  Utelnlschen  Elemente  In  der 
Orftdtat  d.  Xgypt.  PapyruBurkunden,"  Wien.  Stud.,  24; 
Laforcade,  Influenet  du  Latin  eur  I«  Orec,  83-168. 

There  are  Lat  words  in  the  NT:  In  particular 
Lat  proper  names  like  Aquila,  Cornelius,  Claudia, 
Clonens,  O-escens,  CriBpu&  Fortunatus,  Julia, 
Junia,  etc,  even  among  the  Christians  in  the  NT 
besides  Agrippa^^  Augustus,  Caesar,  Claudius,  Felix, 
Festus,  Galho^  Julius,  etc. 

Besides  we  and  in  the  NT  current  Lat  commercial, 
financial,  and  official  terms  like  AaaAfnov,  asadrityn 
(m),  S^wipiow,  d^ruirion  (denmiua),  mrrvpUaw,  ken- 
turiSn  {ceniuTio),  K^t-vot,  kinsoe  (ceneus),  xoSpdrrTit, 
kodrdnti*  (quadraru),  wXwrid,  kolSnia  icolonia), 
KoiM-rwSfa,  kOuttdiRa  {cu^odia),  legedn  {legio), 

Xtrriow,  Uniion  (ItrUeum),  Xt^^rtrnt,  hh^not  (liber- 
tinue),  \lTpa,  Ulra  (litra),  /idiuWow,  mdkelion  {maed- 
lum),  fu/ifipdra,  tnembrdna  (membrana),  filXiow,  mtZion 
(miUe),  ^Sios,  mddioa  (modiiu),  fArriji,  xistea  (aex- 
tarius),  wpatriipwp,  praiUirion  (praetorium),  fftxdpun, 
aikdrioe  {ncariuB),  fftfuxMior,  nmiHntkion  (cemi- 
cinetium),  trovSdptcp,  aouddrion  (eudarium),  fframi- 
Mritfi,  tpekouidti^  (speculator),  rafiipra,  taMma 
itaberTUx),  tItXm,  Moe  (titulua),  ^Uwiit,  phdAnie 
{■paenula),  ^ifior,  phdron  (forum).  ifipayfK\u>»,  pkror 
g6Uion  (fiageUum),  <f>paye\\6<a,  phrageUdS  (fiagello), 
X^Tif*,  chirtes  (chartat),  x^*,  chOroe  (chorus). 

Then  we  meet  such  adjectives  as  'Hpw«Sfo»I, 
BSrddianol,  ^AirriirM,  Philipp6sioi,  Xpiffrtavoi, 
Ckrietianoi,  which  are  made  after  the  Lat  model. 
Mark's  Gospel  shows  more  of  these  h&t  words  ou^ 
side  of  proper  names  (cf  Rom  16),  as  is  natural  if 
his  Ciospel  were  indeed  writtrai  in  Rome.  See  also 
Latin  Vebsion,  The  Old. 

LiraaATURB. — Besides  the  lit.  already  mentioned  see 
ScbOrer,  Jtwitk  PtopU  in  the  Time  of  Chriet.  Div  II. 
V^  I,  43  CT;  Krauas,  Qrieehieehe  und  latnuieeht  Lehn^ 
wMtr  im  Talmud  (1808.  1899);  Hoole,  Clattieal  Ele- 
m»ntinih9  NT  {\^):  Jannaris,  Atttorteol  Or  OramsMi* 
(18971;  W.  Schmld,  Atticiemu*,  etc  (1887-07);  Ewp, 
Latinumit  mtrilo  ac  falao  euseeptie  (1728):  Georgl,  De 
iMtiniemit  NT  (1733);  Draper,  Hietorieehe  8imtax  der 
Ua.  Spraekt  (1878-81);  Pflster,  Vulfiarlattin  und  Vulgar- 
gritdtiaek  (Si  Mv:.  1912. 196-208). 

    A.  T.ROBERTBOH 

LATIN  VERSION,  THB  OtD: 

1.  The  Motive  of  Tranalatlon 

2.  MulUpUdtyof  Latin TnuialatIoiistatlie4thOeatary 
8.  The  LAtin  Bible  before  Jerome 

4.  Fbit  TJaed  In  North  Africa 


5.  Oyprfaa's  Bible 

6.  Tertulllan's  Bible 

7.  Possible  Eastern  Orl^  of  Old  Latin 

8.  Classiacatlon  of  Old  l^tin  MSS 

9.  Individual  Characterlstlca 

10.  Value  of  Old  Latin  for  Textual  Critldam 

LlTKBAVURD 

The  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the  one  true  reli- 
gion has  carried  with  it  from  the  begmning  the  obli- 
gation to  make  its  Holy  Scriptures, 

1.  The  containing  the  Divine  message  of  sal- 
Motive  of  ration  and  life  etonal,  known  to  all 
Translation  mankind.   Accordingly,  wherever  the 

first  Christian  evangeusts  carried  the 
gospel  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Gr«peaking  world, 
one  of  the  first  requirements  of  their  work  was  to 
rave  the  newly  evangelized  peoples  the  record  of 
God's  revelation  of  lumself  in  tbax  mothn  tongue. 
It  was  through  the  LXX  tr  of  the  OT  that  the  great 
truths  of  revelation  first  became  known  to  the  Gr 
and  Rom  world.  It  is  generally  ara-eed  that,  as 
Christianity  spread,  the  Syr  and  the  Lat  VSS  were 
the  first  to  be  produced;  and  tr*  of  the  Gospels, 
and  of  other  books  of  the  Old  and  NT  in  Gr,  were 
in  all  probabiUty  to  be  found  in  these  languages 
before  the  close  of  the  2d  cent. 

Of  the  earliest  translators  of  the  Bible  into  Lat 
no  record  has  survived.  Notwitlistanding  the  care- 
ful investigations  of  scholus  in  recoit 

2.  Multi-  years,  there  are  stiU  many  questions 
plicity  of  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Lat  Bible 
Latin  to  which  only  tentative  and  provimonal 
Transla-  answers  can  be  given.  It  is  therefore 
tions  in  tiie  more  convenient  to  begin  a  study  of 
4th  Century  its  history  with  Jerome  toward  the 

close  of  tne  4th  cent,  and  the  com- 
mismon  faitnisted  to  him  by  Pope  Damasus  to  pro* 
duce  a  standard  Lat  verrion.  the  execution  of 
which  gave  to  Christendom  the  Vulg  (see  Vuloatb)  . 
The  need  for  such  a  version  was  clamant.  There 
existed  by  this  time  a  mutiplicity  of  tr"  differing 
from  one  anotbo',  and  there  was  none  possessed  of 
commanding  authority  to  which  appeid  mi^t  be 
made  in  case  of  necessity.  It  was  the  consideration 
of  the  chaotic  condition  vi  the  »^gt™g  tr*,  with 
their  divergences  and  Tsriations,  which  moved 
Damasus  to  commission  Jerome  to  lUs  task  and 
Jerome  to  undertake  it.  We  learn  particulara  from 
the  letter  of  Jerome  in  383  transmitting  to  his 
patron  the  first  instalment  of  Ms  revision,  the  Gos- 
pels. "Thou  compellest  me,"  he  writes,  "to  make  a 
new  work  out  of  an  old  so  that  after  so  many  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  have  been  diq>^:sed  throughout  the 
whole  world  I  am  as  it  were  to  occupy  tlu  post  of 
arbiter,  and  sedng  they  differ  from  one  another 
am  to  determine  which  of  them  are  in  agreement 
with  the  original  Gr."  Anticipating  attacks  from 
critics,  he  says,  further :  "If  they  maintain  that  con- 
fidence is  to  be  reposed  in  the  Lat  exemplars,  let 
them  answer  which,  for  there  are  almost  as  many 
copies  of  tr*  as  MSS.  .  But  if  the  truth  is  to  be 
sought  from  the  majority,  why  not  rather  go  back 
to  tne  Or  original,  and  omrect  Uie  blimdera  which 
have  beoi  made  by  incompetent  translators,  made 
worse  rather  than  better  dv  the  presumption  of 
unskilful  correctors,  and  added  to  or  altered  by 
careless  scribes?"  Accordingly,  he  hands  to  the 
Pontiff  the  four  Gospels  to  befpn  with  after  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  old  Gr  MSST 

From  Jerome's  contemporary,  Augustine,  we 
obtain  a  similar  picture.  "Translators  from  Heb 
into  Gr,"  he  Boyk  (De  Doctrina  Christiana,  ii.ll], 
"can  be  numbered,  but  Lat  translators  by  no  means. 
For  whenever,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  faith,  a  Gr 
MS  came  into  the  hands  of  anyone  who  had  also 
a  little  skill  in  both  languages,  he  made  bold  to 
translate  it  forthwith."  In  the  same  context  he 
mentions  "an  innumerable  variety  of  Lat  transit 
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ton,"  "a  crowd  of  tranalatOTS."  His  advioe  to  read- 
en  is  to  give  a  prefereoce  to  the  Itala,  "which  is 
more  faitUul  in  ita  renderingB  and  more  intel%ible 
in  its  sense."  What  the  Itala  is,  has  been  greatly 
disGUBBed.  Formerly  it  was  taken  to  be  a  summary 
designation  of  all  the  VS3  before  Jerome's  time. 
But  Professor  Burkitt  (Texta  and  Studies,  IV) 
strongly  urms  the  view  that  by  this  torm  AugusUne 
designates  Jerome's  Vulg,  wnich  he  might  quite 
nave  known  and  pruerred  to  any  of  the  earlier 
tx*.  However  this  may  be,  whereas  before  Jerome 
there  were  those  numerous  tr*,  of  which  he  and 
Augustine  complain,  after  Jerome  there  is  the  one 
preeminent  and  commanding  work,  produced  by  tiim, 
which  in  course  of  time  drove  all  others  out  of  the 
field,  the  great  Vulg  edition,  as  it  came  to  be  called, 
of  the  complete  Lat  Bible. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  the  subject  of  the 
Lat  Bible  before  the  time  of  Jerome.  The  MSS 
which  have  survived  from  the  earlier 
8.  The  period  are  known  by  the  genial 
Latin  designation  of  Old  Latin.  When  we 

Bible  ask  where  these  first  tr*  came  into  ex- 

before  istence,  we  discover  a  eomewhat  sur- 
jerome  prlun^  fact.  It  was  not  at  Rome,  as 
we  might  have  expected,  tliat  they 
wen  first  required.  The  language  of  Christian 
Rome  was  mainly  Gr,  down  to  the  3d  cent.  St. 
Paul  wrote  the  Ep.  to  the  Rom  in  Gr.  When  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  in  the  last  decade  of  the  let  cent, 
wrote  an  ep,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  church  to 
the  Corinthians,  he  wrote  in  Gr.  Justin  Martyr, 
and  the  heretic  M arcion,  alike  wrote  from  Rome  in 
Gr.  Out  of  15  bishops  who  presided  over  the  Rom 
see  down  to  the  close  of  the  2d  cent.,  only  four 
have  Lat  names.  Even  the  pagan  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  wrote  his  ifedtfatumc  in  Gr.  If  there  wore 
Qtristians  in  Rome  at  tliat  period  whose  only  lan- 
guage was  Lat,  th^  were  not  suflSdently  numer- 
ous to  be  provided  with  Chzistian  literature  at 
least  none  has  survived. 

It  is  from  North  Africa  that  the  earliest  Lat  lit- 
erature of  the  church  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
church  of  North  Africa  early  received 
4.  Elcst  a  baptism  of  blood,  and  could  point 
Used  In  to  an  illustrious  roll  of  martyrs.  It 
Nortti  had  also  a  distinguished  list  of  Lat 
Africa  authors,  whose  Lat  might  sometimes 
be  rude  and  mixed  with  foreign  idioms, 
but  had  a  power  and  a  fire  derived  from  the  truths 
which  it  set  forth. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  o(  these  Africans  was 
Cyprian,  iHshop  of  Carthage,  who  won  the  martyr's 
crown  in  257.  His  genuine  wwlcs  connst  of  a  num- 
ber of  short  treatises^  or  tracts,  and  numerous  letters, 
all  teeming  with  Scnpture  quotations.  It  is  certain 
that  he  employed  a  version  then  and  there  in  use, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  "his  quotations  are  carefully 
made  and  thus  afford  trustworthy  standards  of 
African  Old  Latin  in  a  very  early  though  still  not 
the  earliest  stage"  (Hort,  Jntro  to  the  NT  m  Or, 
78). 

Oitical  invest^tion  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
vernon  used  by  Cyprian  survives  in  a  fragmentary 
copy  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew. 
6.  Cyprian's  now  at  Turin  in  North  Italy,  called 
Bible  Codex  Bobbiensis  (k),  and  in  the  frag- 

ments of  the  Apocalypse  and  Acts 
contained  in  a  palimpsest  at  Paris  called  Codex 
Floriaceous  (A).  It  has  been  found  that  another 
MS,  Codex  FalatinuB  (e)  at  Vimnsy  has  a  text 
closely  akin  to  that  exhibited  in  Cypnan,  although 
there  are  traces  of  mixture  in  it.  Tne  text  of  these 
MSS,  together  with  the  quotations  of  the  so-called 
Speddum  Avgustini  (m),  ia  known  among  scholars 
as  African  Old  Latin.  Another  MS  with  an  inter- 
esting histray,  Codex  Cotbolanus  (c)  contains  also 


a  "raluable  African  element,  but  in  many  parts  of 
the  Gospels  it  sides  also  with  what  is  called  the 
European  Old  Latin  more  than  with  k  or  «.  Codex 
Bobbiensis  {k)  has  been  edited  with  a  learned  in- 
troduction in  the  late  Bishop  John  Wordsworth's 
Old  Latin  £t&.  TexU,  the  relation  of  Jb  to  Cyprian 
as  well  as  to  other  Old  Latin  texts  being  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  investigation  by  Professor  Sanday. 
Tba.t  Cyprian,  ^o  was  not  acquunted  with  Gre^, 
had  a  written  verrion  before  him  which  is  here 
id^tified  is  cwtain,  and  thus  the  illustrious  bishop 
and  mart^  gives  us  a  fixed  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Lat  Bible  a  century  aiul  a  half  esriier  thaa 
Jerome. 

We  proceed  half  a  century  nearer  to  the  fountun- 
head  of  the  African  Bible  when  we  take  up  the  tes- 
timony of  TertuUian  who  nourished 

6.  Tertul-    toward  the  close  of  the  2d  cent.  He 
lian's  Bible  differed  from  Qn^rian  in  bdng  a  com- 
petent Gr  Bcholar.   He  was  thus  able 

to  translate  for  himself  ss  he  made  his  quotations 
from  the  LXX  or  the  Gr  NT,  and  is  thus  for  us  by 
no  means  so  safe  a  witness  to  the  character  or  exist- 
ence of  a  standard  version.  Professor  Zahn  (OK, 
I,  60)  maintains  with  considerable  plaumbility  that 
before  210-240  AD  there  wss  no  Lat  Bible,  and  that 
Tertullian  with  his  knowledge  of  Gr  just  tr^  as  he 
went  along.  In  this  contention,  Zahn  is  not  sup- 
ported by  many  scholars,  and  the  view  general^ 
IB  that  while  Tertullian's  knowledge  of  Gr  is  a  dis- 
turbing element,  his  writings^with  the  copious 
quotations  from  both  OT  and  NT,  do  testify  to  the 
existence  of  a  version  which  had  already  been  for 
some  time  in  circulation  and  use.  Who  the  African 
Wydiffe  or  Tindale  was  who  produced  that  version 
baa  not  been  recorded,  and  it  may  in  fact  have 
heA  the  work  of  several  hands,  the  result,  as  Bishop 
Westcott  puts  it,  of  the  spontaneous  efforts  of 
African  Christians  (Canon  of  the  NT^,  263). 

Although  the  evidence  has,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  r^i^ed  as  favoring  the  African  origin  of  the 
first  Lat  tr  of  the  Bible,  recent  inveeti- 

7.  Possible  gation  into  what  is  called  the  Western 
Bastem  text  of  the  NT  has  yielded  results 
Origin  of  pointing  elsewhere.  It  is  clear  from 
Old  Latin    a  comparison  that  the  Western  type 

of  text  has  close  aflSnity  with  the  Svr 
witnesses  originating  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  tne 
empire.  The  close  textual  relation  disclosed  between 
the  Lat  and  the  Syr  VSS  has  led  some  authorities 
to  beheve  that,  after  all,  the  earliest  Lat  version 
may^  have  been  made  in  the  East,  and  posnbl^  at 
Antioch.  But  this  is  me  of  the  inoblems  awaiting 
tlie  discovery  of  fresh  material  and  fuller  investiga- 
tion for  its  solution. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  African  group,  so 
designated  from  its  connection  with  uie  great 
African  Fathers,  Tertullian  and  esp, 

8.  Classi-  Cyprian,  and  comprisiiuc  e,  and  to 
flcation  of  some  extent  h  and  m.  The  antiquity 
Old  Latia  of  the  text  here  represeaited  is  attested 
HSS  by  these  African  Fathers. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  4th 
cent,  we  find  in  Western  Europe,  and  esp.  in  North 
Italy,  a  seocmd  type  of  text,  which  is  deagnated 
European,  the  precise  relation  of  which  to  the 
African  has  not  been  clearly  ascertfuned.  Is  this 
an  independent  text  which  has  arisen  on  the  soil 
of  Italy^  or  is  it  a  text  derived  by  iteration 
and  reviaon  of  the  African  as  it  traveled  north- 
ward and  westward?  This  sroup  connsta  of  the 
Codex  Vocelleiisis  (a)  and  Codex  Veronensis  (b) 
of  the  4th  or  5th  cent,  at  Vercelli  and  Verona  re* 
Bpectivel^,  and  there  may  be  included  also  the 
Codex  Vindobonensis  (i)  of  the  7th  cent,  at  Vienna. 
These  g[ive  the  Gospels,  and  a  gives  for  St.  John  the 
text  as  it  was  read  by  the  4th-cent.  Fathv,  Lucifer 
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of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia.  The  Lat  of  the  Qr-Lat 
MS  D  (Codex  Besae)  known  as  d,  and  the  Lat  of  the 
translator  of  Irenaeus  are  classed  with  this  group. 

Still  later,  Professor  Hort  Bays  from  the  middle 
of  the  4th  cent.,  a  third  type,  called  Italie  from  its 
more  restricted  range,  is  found.  It  is  represented 
by  Codex  Brixianus  (/)  of  the  6th  cent^  now  at 
Brescia,  and  Codex  Monacensia  (g)  of  the  7th  cent., 
at  Munich.  This  text  is  probably  a  modified  form 
<tf  the  European^  produced  by  revision  which  has 
l»ou|^t  it  more  mto  accOTd  with  the  Cb*,  and  has 
given  it  a  smoother  Lat  aspect.  The  group  has 
received  Utis  name  because  the  text  found  in  many 
of  Augustine's  writings  is  the  same,  and  as  he 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  Itali^  the  group 
was  designated  accordingly.  Becent  mvestigaticai 
tends  to  show  that  we  must  be  careful  how  we  use 
Aunistine  as  an  Old  Latin  authority,  and  that  Uie 
Itala  b^  not  a  pre-Vulg  text,  but  rather 
Jerome's  Vnl^  This,  hbwerer,  is  still  uncertain; 
the  fact  lemaina  that  aa  far  as  wb  Gospels  are  con- 
cerned, /  and  s  represent  the  type  of  text  most  used 
by  Jerome. 

That  all  t^ese  ^roups^  comprising  in  all  38  codices, 
go  back  to  one  on^nal  is  not  impoBsible.   Still  them 
may  have  been  at  fiist  local  VSS,  and  then  an  official 
T«:sion  formed  out  of  them.  When 

9.  Indi>  Jerome's  reviaon  took  hold  of  the 
vidnal  church,  the  Old  Latin  rqiresentatives 
Character-  for  the  most  part  dropped  out  of  notice. 
Istics  Some  of  them,  however,  held  their 

ground  and  continued  to  be  copied 
down  to  the  12th  and  even  the  13th  cent.  Codex 
c  is  an  example  of  this^  it  is  a  MS  of  the  12th  cent., 
but  as  Professor  Burkitt  has  pointed  out  (Texts  ana 
Studiea,  IV,  "Old  Latin,"  11]  "it  came  from  Lan- 
guedoc,  the  country  oi  the  Albigenses.  Only 
aroon^  heretics  isolated  from  the  rest  <tf  Western 
Christianity  could  an  Old  Latin  text  have  been 
written  at  so  late  a  period."  An  instance  of  an 
Old  Latin  text  copied  in  the  13th  cent,  is  the  Gigas 
Holmieusis,  quoted  as  Gig,  now  at  Stockholm,  and 
BO  called  from  its  great  size.  It  contains  the  Acts 
and  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Old  Latin  and  the  rest 
of  the  NT  according  to  the  Vulg.  It  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  early  centuries  complete 
Kbles  were  unknown.  Each  group  of  books,  Gos- 
pels, Acta  and  Catholic  EpPm>  Pauline  Epp.,  and 
Rev  for  the  NT,  and  Pent,  historical  Books,  Pes 
and  Prophets  for  the  OT,  has  to  be  regarded  sepa* 
rately.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  note  that  when 
Jerome  revised,  or  even  retranslated  from  the  LXX. 
Tob  and  Jth  of  the  Apoc,  the  greater  number  of 
these  books,  the  Wisd,  Ecclus,  1  and  2  Mace,  and 
B«r  wore  kiit  unrevised.  and  were  simply  added  to 
liie  Vulg  from  the  Old  lAtin  Tendon. 

These  Old  Latin  ti*  going  back  in  their  earliest 
fonns  to  nearly  the  nucule  of  the  2d  cent,  are  very 

early  witnesses  to  the  Gr  text  from 

10.  Value  which  they  were  made.  They  are 
of  Old  Latin  the  more  valuable  inasmuch  as  they 
for  Textual  are  manifestly  very  literal  tt*.  Our 
Cfitidsm     great  uncial  MSS  reach  no  farther 

back  than  the  4th  cent.,  idicreas  in 
the  Old  Latin  we  have  evidence — inaireet  indeed 
and  requiring  to  be  cautiously  used — reaching 
back  to  the  2d  cent.  Th^  text  of  these  MSS  is 
neither  dated  nor  localized,  whereas  the  evidence 
of  these  VSS,  coming  from  a  particular  province  of 
the  church,  and  being  used  by  Fathers  wnose  period 
is  definitely  known,  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  type 
ctf  Gr  text  then  and  there  in  use.  In  this  con- 
nection, too,  it  is  notewmtfay  that  while  the  vari- 
ations of  wtuch  Jerome  and  Augustine  cMnpluned 
were  largely  due  to  the  blunders,  or  natural  mis- 
tiUcee,  of  copyists,  they  did  sometimes  xepneent 
various  readings  in  the  originals. 


LrmiTiTBa. — ^Wordswortb  uid  White,  Old  Latin 
BibKeat  TtxU,  4  voIb;  F.  O.  Burldtt.  "The  Old  Latin 
and  the  Itala,"  Textt  and  Slwlif.  IT:  "Old  Lat  VSS^ 
by  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  In  HDB;  "  BlbelUberaetsmiem, 
Latelnbche"  by  Frituche-Nrntle  In  PR&;  Introa  to 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  XT  by  ScrlTener,  Gregory, 
Nestle,  and  Lake. 

T.  NiCOL 

LATTER  DATS.  See  Eschatoloqt  of  the  OT. 

LATTICB,  lat'U.   See  Houbb,  II,  1,  (9). 

LAUD,  16d:  A  vb.  meaning  "to  pruse,"  used  in 
Rom  10  11  AV,andPs  117  I;  U6  4.  RV either 
should  have  avoided  the  wonl  altt^ther  or  dse 
should  have  used  it  much  more  extennvdv^ 
preferably  the  latter,  as  the  word  is  not  obsolBte 
m  liturgical  Eng. 

LAUOHING-STOCK«  Ifif'ingwrtok:  Somethmg 
set  up  to  be  laughed  at;  thrice  in  RV  the  tr  of 
p'lrtp ,  8«/td4;,  "laughter,"  etc  (Job  13  4  bit;  Jer 
30  7;  cf  Jer  48  26.27.30;  W  8  14).  See  Mock, 
Mocking. 

LAUGHTER,  laf't«r  (pCI?,  ffflfro*,  pnp,  sflAo*, 
"to  laugh/'  plnip,  "laughter";  -yAAw,  geldO, 

iMmytkIm,  kaloff^) :  (1)  Laughter  as  the  expres- 
sion of  gladness,  pleasurable  surprise,  is  the  tr  of 
ca^  (Gtax  17  17;  18  12.13.15;  31  6),  which, 
however,  should  perhaps  be  "laugh  at  me,"  not 
"with  me/*  as  AV  and  RV  (so  Delitzsch  and  others: 
see  also  Hastings  in  HDB),  not  in  the  sense  of 
derision,  but  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  In  the  same 
yer  for  "God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,"  RV  gives 
in  m,  "hath  prepared  laughter  for  me,"  and  t^ 

eEtve  his  name  to  the  son,  the  promise  of  whose 
irth  evoked  the  laughter  (KtfSdl;,  /sooc):  gdaS 
(Lk  6  21.25)  has  the  same  meaning  of  gladness 
and  rejoicing:  t^hSfp,  "laughter,"  has  also  this  sense 
(Job  8  21;  1>8  l36  2).  Tt  is,  however,  "Uughed 
to  scorn"  in  Job  13  4;  RV  "laughing-stock":  so 
Jer  80  7:  cf  48  26.27.39;  Lam  8  14,  "derision." 
(2)  is  used  (except  Job  39  24;  Eccl  8  4)  in 

the  sense  of  the  laughter  of  defiance,  or  derision  (Job 

5  22:  41  29) ;  in  Rel  it  is  often  tr^  "play,"  "play- 
ing,"^ "merry."  (3)  lA'agh  is  "to  Bcom,"^"to 
laugh  to  scorn"  (2  K  19  21;  Neh  S  19):  sOM: 
has  also  this  sense  (2  Ch  80  10):  fho^  (Esk'38 
32);  s'M:  (Job  13  4);  kaioffdafi  (Mt  9  24;  Mk 

6  40;  Lk  8  53);  the  simple  gelaO  occurs  only  in 
Lk  6  21.25;  see  above.  Kalageia6  is  found  in  Jth 
12  12.  "laugh  to  scorn"  (Ecclus  7  11:  20  17:  1 
Mace  10  70,  RV  "derision"). 

For  "laiM^i"  (Job  9  23)  RV  has  "mock";  for 
"modced  of  his  neighbor"  and  "laughed  to  acoan" 
(Job  U  4)  'Oaufldiiiig^tock'';  for  "shall  rejoice  in 
time  to  oome"  (Prov  81  25),  "laugheth  at  the  time 
to  eome";  "laughter"  for  "lau^ng"  (Job  8  21). 

W.  L.  Waucbb 

LAUKCH,  Unch,  Idnoh.  See  Ships  and  Boais, 


LAYER,  l&'vSr  0'>*'9,  klyOr):  Every  priest  in 
attendance  on  the  idtw  of  Jeh  was  required  to  wasli 

his  hands  and  his  feet  before  entering 
1.  b  tiw  upon  bis  official  duties  (Ex  SO  19  ff). 
Tabeniacto  To  this  end  a  laver  waa  ordered  to 

be  made  aa  part  of  the  tabernacle 
equipment  (80  17-21;  38  8).  Its  composition 
was  of  brass  (bronze),  and  it  consbted  of  two  parts, 
the  bowl  and  its  pedestal  or  foot  (80  18,  etc).  This 
first  laver  was  a  small  one,  and  was  made  of  the 
hand  mirrora  of  the  women  in  attendance  uptm  the 
altar  f88  8).  Its  place  VM  between  the  altar  and 
the  tabernacle  (40  80).  See  Tabbbnaclb. 

The  difficulty  as  to  the  washing  of  parts  of  the 
sacrificial  caroases  waa  overoome,  m  the  temple  at 
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Scdomon,  by  the  construction  of  "10  lavers"  and 
a  "molten  sea"  (1  K  7  23-37;  2  Oh  4  2-6:  see 

Tbhple;  Sea,  Moi/txh).  We  leam 
2.  b  flie  from  2  Ch  i  6  that  the  '  W  vu  for 
Ton^e      th»  priests  to  wash  inr— titerefore  took 

the  place  of  the  laver  in  the  taber- 
nacle— and  the  lavers  were  used  as  baths  for  por- 
tions of  the  burnt  offerings.  The  lavers  them- 
selves were  artistic  works  of  unusual  merit  for  that 
age.  like  that  in  the  tabernacle,  each  had  its  own 
stojod  or  base,  which  was  cast  in  a  separate  piece 
from  the  laver.  These  bases  rested  on  wneels 
which  allowed  of  tiie  laver  banc  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  court  to  another  without  being  turned 
about.  Hve  stood  on  the  north  and  five  on  the 
Bouth  fflde  of  the  temple.  They  were  ornamented 
with  "lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim,"  and  on  a  lower 
level,  with  a  series  of  wreaths  or  festoons  of  flowers 
(1  K  7  27-^7).  In  modem  speech,  the  lavers 
may  be  described  as  so  many  curcular  open  tanks 
for  the  storage  of  water.  Each  laver  contained 
40  baths  (about  320  gala.)  of  water.  Its  height 
was  6  cubits,  the  locomotive  machinery  being  3 
cubtte  in  hognt,  and  the  depth  of  the  bowl  or  temk, 
iud^g  from  ita  ewadty,  about  2  cubits.  The 
last  we  hear  of  the  lavers,  apart  from  thedr  bases, 
is  that  the  idolatrous  king  Anas  cut  off  the  border 
of  the  bases,  and  removed  the  bases  from  them 
^  K  16  17).  During  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  Jere- 
miah foretold  that  the  molten  sea  and  the  bases  (there 
bdng  then  no  lavers)  should  be  carried  to  Bwylon 
(J&c  27  19).  A  few  years  later  it  is  recorded  that 
the  bases  were  broken  up,  and  the  brass  of  which 
they  wwe  made  was  earned  away  (JSet  S2  17). 

The  Or  word  (Xovrpi^  Itmirdn)  occurs  twice  in 
die  NT.   In  Eph  6  26,  Paul  says  that  Christ  gfive 

Hunself  for  the  church  "that  he  might 
8.  The  sanctify  it.  having  cleansed  it  by  tiie 
Laver  in  washing  [Gr  "laver"]  of  water  witn  the 
tike  RT       word";  and  in  Tit  3  5  he  says  that 

we  are  saved  "throu^  the  washing 
rGr  "lav^'1  ot  regeneration  and  roiewing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.^'  In  these  passages  the  reference  is 
io  the  constant  physical  purity  demanded  of  the 
Jewish  priests  when  in  attendance  upon  the  temple. 
Christians  are  "a  holy  iniesthood,"  and  are  cleansed 
not  by  water  only,  but,  in  the  former  passage,  "with 
the  word"  (cf  Jn  16  3);  in  the  latter,  by  the 
"renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (cf  Eck  86  25;  Jn 
8  6).  The  feet-waahmg  mentioned  by  Jesus  is 
emblematic  of  the  same  tiuQC  CJn  IS  10). 

WT  Shaw  Caldkcott 
LAV,  Id,  IK  THE  ISBW  TESTAHBNT. 

nwTecm"Law";  Austin's DeOnltlon f>f  Law 
L  Law  m  rum  Ooirau 

1.  The  Law  In  the  TeaeUnK  of  Christ 

(1)  Authority  of  the  Law  Upheld  la  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount 

Ohrlst  and  Tradition 
Sin  of  Murder 
Aduiterj  and  Dtrorce 
Oaths 
Retaliation 
„,  liOve  to  VTelshbors — ^Love  of  Enemies 

(2)  Other  Referenoes  to  the  Iav  In  the  Teaching 
(tf  ObrlsC 

(d)  Tradltlona  ot  the  Elden  and  the  fith 
CommandmBiit 

tCfarisC'a  Answer  to  the  Young  Ruler 
ChriMt'a  Answer  to  the  Lawyer 
References  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
w  hi  Relathm  to  the  life  of  o£lst 
aj  InHlsInftncr 
Q)  In  His  Minlatry 
8.  Tbe  Law  In-Rdatlni  to  the  Death  of  Christ 

(1)  ChiiM  Charged  with  Blupbemy  under  the 
Jewlah  Law 

(2)  Christ  Charged  with  Treason  under  the 
Roman  Lmw 

4.  How  Christ  FuliUled  the  Law  In  AU  Its  Parts 
H.   Law  ih  thx  Acts  or  ths  Apobtlbs 

1.  Stephen's  Witness 

2.  Practice  of  Peter  and  Paul 
8.  Allusloni  to  the  Roman  Law 


III.    Law  IK  THB  EriSTLBB 

1.  In  Romans 

2.  In  Galatlans 

S.  In  the  Other  Pauline  Epistles 

4.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

5.  In  the  Epistle  of  James 

0.  In  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  John 
LiraBATTiBa 

Hie  Gr  word  tat  "law"  is  r^fiot,  ndmoe,  derived 
from  wi/m,  nhnd,  **U>  divide,"  "^stribute."  "ap- 
portion," and  geooally  meant  anything  estwUshed, 
anythingrecaTed  1^  usag^  a  custom,  usi^  law; 
in  the  NT  a  command,  law. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  the  definition  of  law  given 
try  a  celebrated  authority  In  Jurisprudence,  the  late  Mr. 
JohnAustm:    A  law.  In 


Austin's 
Deflnltioo 
of  Law 


the  most  general 
and  oomiwehensive  aooeptatloa  In  which 
the  term,  in  its  literal  meanlnK,  Is  em- 
ployed, may  be  said  to  be  a  ruUiaid  down* 
for  th«  iruidanee  of  <tn  inttiligefU  frainp,  by  aa 
itU«Uio*nt  bring  having  power  over  hun." 


 ,  .        s  poi 

Under  this  comprehensive  statement,  he  classlfles  "laws 
set  by  God  to  His  human  creatures,  and  laws  set  by  man 
to  men."  After  analyzing  tlie  three  Ideas,  eommatyl  as 
the  expression  of  a  particular  desire;  duly  or  oblieation, 
■ipilf  ying  that  one  Is  bound  or  obliged  by  the  command 
to  pursue  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  and  tanetion,  la- 
dicatlng  the  evil  likely  to  be  incurred  by  disobedience, 
he  thus  summarizes:  "The  Ideas  or  notions  compre- 
hended by  the  term  command  are  the  following:  (1)  a 
with  or  desire  conceived  by  a  rational  being  that  another 
rational  being  shall  do  or  forbear;  (2)  an  «>•!  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  former  and  to  be  Incnrred  bv  the  latter 
In  case  the  latter  comply  not  with  the  wish;  (3)  ui 
expression  or  Intimation  of  the  wish  by  words  or  other 
BiKns."  This  deflultlon  makes  It  clear  that  the  term 
"uwB  of  nature"  can  be  used  only  In  a  metaphorical 
sense,  the  metaphorical  application  being  suggested  as 
Austin  shows  by  Uie  fact  that  uniformity  or  stability 
of  conduct  Is  one  of  Uie  ordinary  consequences  of  a  law 
proper,  consequently,  "  Wherever  we  observe  a  uniform 
order  of  events,  or  a  imiform  order  of  coexisting  pbe> 
nomena,  we  are  prone  to  Impute  Uiat  order  to  a  late  set 


bears  Uie  sense  hidlcated  or  Austuu  and  faKdndfls  "oon^ 
mand,"  **da^"  and  "sutoUon." 

/.  Lmff  In  thm  GB^psfc. — ^Naturally  we  first  turn 

to  the  Gospels,  vrhexe  the  word  "laV'  alw^  refera 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  although  it  has  different  appli- 
cations. Thatlaw  was  really  threefold:  the  Moral 
Law,  as  summed  up  in  the  Decalogue,  the  Cere- 
momal  Law,  prescribing  the  ritual  and  all  the  tyin- 
cal  enactments,  and  what  might  be  called  the  Cavil 
or  Political  Law,  that  relating  to  the  people  in  Uieir 
national,  political  life.  The  distinctiixi  ia  not 
closely  obBa*ved,  though  sometimes  tbe  reference 
emphasises  one  aspect,  aometimee  another,  but 
^neraUy  the  whole  Law  without  any  discrimination 
IB  contemplated.  Sometimes  the  Law  means  the 
whole  Or  Scriptures,  as  in  Jn  10  34;  IS  34;  U 
25.  At  other  times  the  Law  means  the  FttiL  as 
in  Lk  24  44. 

The  Law  frequently  api)ears  in  the  fawwhing  of 
Christ.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  refers  most 
specifically  and  fully  to  it.  It  ia  fr&< 
1.  The  Law  ouently  asserted  that  He  there  exposes 
in  the  tne  imperfection  of  the  Law  and  seta 
Teaching  His  own  authori^  against  its  autbor- 
of  Christ  ■  it^.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  super- 
ficial and  an  untenable  view.  Christ 
indeed  affirms  very  d^itely  the  auihonty  of  the 
Law:  "Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law 
or  the  prophets"  (Mt  8  17),  Here  the  term  would 
seem  to  mean  the  whole  of  the  Pent.  "I  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  imto  you, 
Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law,  till 
all  things  be  accomplished"  (Mt  6  17.18).  A 
similar  utterance  is  recorded  in  Lk  16  17:  "It  is 
easier  for  heaven  and  earlJi  to  pass  away,  than  fw 
one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fall." 

(1)  Avihority^  the  Law  upA«Id  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. — llie  perfection  and  permanence  of 
the  Law  as  well  as  its  authority  are  thus  indicated, 
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and  the  following  verse  in  Mt  atill  further  empha^ 
sixes  the  authonty,  while  showing  that  now  the 
Lord  is  speakins  specifically  of  the  moral  law  of  the 
Decalogue:  "Whosoev^  therefore  shall  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men 
so,  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 
but  whosoevo'  shall  do  and  teach  them,  he  shall 
be  called  great  in  tiie  kingdom  of  heaven"  (6  19). 
llieae  impresmve  smtenoes  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  the  utterances  that  follow,  in 
which  th^  seems  a  <K>ntrast  between  the  Law  and 
His  own  teachii^,  and  from  which  has  been  drawn 
the  inference  that  He  condemns  and  practically 
abrogates  the  Law.  What  Jesus  reaily  does  is  to 
bring  out  the  fulness  of  meaning  that  is  in  the  Law, 
and  to  show  its  epirilualily  and  the  wideness  of  ita 
reach.  He  deelaree  tiiat  the  righteouaneaa  vi  His 
disdples  must  exceed  iho  limteDusnesB  of  the 
Bcribee  and  Pharisees  (ver  20;.  Their  r^teous- 
nesB  ccoimsted  largely  in  a  punctilious  observance 
of  the  external  requirements  of  the  Law;  the  dis- 
dples must  yield  heart  obedience  to  the  inner  spirit 
of  the  Law,  its  external  and  internal  requirements. 

(a)  Christ  and  tradition:  Jesus  then  proceeds 
to  point  out  the  contrast,  not  so  much  between  Bis 
own  tea«JiiDg  and  that  of  Uie  Law^  as  between  His 
hiterpretation  of  the  Law  and  Uie  mterpretation  of 
other  teachers:  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  sud 
by  them  of  old  time"  (AV)  "to  them  of  old  timfe" 
RV  (ver  21).  Either  renaerin|;  is  grammatically 
iJlowable,  but  in  either  case  it  is  evidently  not 
the  orii^md  utterance  of  Moses^  but  the  traditional 
interpretation,  which  He  had  m  view.  "Ye  have 
becura  that  it  vxu  aaid";  Christ's  usual  way  of 
quoting  the  OT  is,  "It  is  written"  or  some  other 
nmnula  pointing  to  the  writtoi  Word;  and  as  He 
has  just  referred  to  the  written  Law  as  a  whole,  it 
would  be  strange  if  He  should  now  use  t^e  formula 
"It  was  said"  in  reference  to  the  particular  pre- 
cepts. Evidently  He  meaoB  what  was  said  by  the 
Jewi^  teachers. 

(b)  Sin  of  murder:  This  li  further  conflrmed  by  the. 
citations:  "Thou  shalt  not  Ull:  and  whosoever  shall 
kill  shall  be  In  danger  of  the  judgment."  The  second 
clause  Is  not  foundm  the  Pent  as  a  dlsUnct  statement, 
but  it  is  clearly  the  oenerallzatlon  of  the  teachera.  Christ 
does  not  set  Hlmaeu  la  opposition  to  Moses;  ratlier  does 
He  enjoin  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  scribes  when, 
sitting  In  Moses'  seat,  they  truly  expound  the  Law  (Mt 
28  1^)-  But  these  teachers  bad  so  expounded  the 
oommand  as  If  it  only  retired  to  the  aet  of  murder;  so 
Christ  shows  the  full  and  true  spiritual  meaning  of  It; 
"  But  I  lay  unto  you,  tliat  every  one  who  la  angrr  with 
his  brother  shall  tM  In  danger  <tf  the  JodgnuDt"  (ver 
22).    Bee  MuRDSR. 

(c)  Adultwy  and  divorce:  Aerain,  **Te  have  heard  that 
It  was  said,  lliou  shalt  not  commit  adultery"  (ver  27). 
The  traditional  teaching  confined  this  mainly  to  the  out- 
ward act,  'But  I  tail  unto  you,'  says  Christ,  'that  adul- 
tery pertains  even  to  the  lustful  thought'  (ver  28).  In 
dealing  with  this  matter  He  passes  to  the  law  of  divorce 
which  was  one  of  the  civil  enactments,  and  did  not  stand 
on  the  same  level  with  the  moral  precept  against  com- 
mitting adultwy,  nay,  the  veir  carrying  out  of  the  dvll 
provw>n  might  lead  to  a  real  breadi  of  the  moral  pre- 
cept, and  intne  interests  of  tlie  precept  itself.  In  the  very 
desire  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  moral  law,  Christ 
pronounces  against  divorce  on  any  ground,  save  that  of 
fornication.  Later  on,  as  recorded  In  Mt  19  3-0,  He 
was  questioned  about  this  same  law  of  divorce,  and  ag^n 
He  condemns  the  light  way  In  which  divorce  was  treated 
by  the  Jews,  and  affirms  strongly  the  sanctity  of  the 
lOAniage  Institution,  showing  that  It  was  antecedent  to 
the  Mosaic  code — was  from  the  beginning,  and  derived 
Its  binding  force  from  the  Divine  pronouncement  In 
Oen  8  24,  founded  upon  the  nature  of  things;  while 
as  to  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce.  He  declares  that  it  was 
permitted  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts, 
out  that  no  otlier  cause  than  fornication  was  sufficient 
to  dissolve  ttte  marriage  tie.  This  civil  enactment,  lusti- 
fled  originally  on  account  of  the  Inability  of  the  people 
to  rise  to  the  true  moral  Ideal  of  the  Decalogue,  CluiBt 
ria'T""  authority  to  transcend,  but  In  doing  so  He  vindi- 
cates and  upholds  the  law  which  said.  "ThiHi  shalt  not 
oommit  adultery."    See  DivoBca. 

Cdl  Oaths:  The  next  precept  Jeans  cites  Is  one  partly 
dvll  and  Daftly  ritual,  concerning  the  taking  of  oaths. 
Tbe  wonlsare  not  found  in  the  Peot  as  a  definite  enact- 


ment; they  are  rather  a  gatheriu  xm  of  several  utter- 
ances (Lev  19  12;  Nu  80  2;  Dt  a  21),  and  again 
tbe  form  of  Vaa  dtatlon  suggests  that  ft  Is  the  rabbinical 
interpretation  that  is  In  question.  But  the  kind  of 
sweulng  allowed  by  the  law  was  the  very  opposite  cS 
ordinary  profane  swearing.  It  was  intended.  Indeed,  to 
guard  the  3d  commandment  against  taldns  the  name  of 
Jeh  In  vain.  Christ  In  condemning  the  flippant  oaths 
allowed  by  the  rabbis  was  really  ass^Ung  the  authority  of 
that  3d  command ;  He  was  enforcing  Its  spirituality  and 
dalmlng  tbo  reverence  due  to  the  IMviue  name.  Into 
the  quesU(Hi  bow  tar  the  words  of  Christ  bear  upon  oath- 
taldng  in  a  court  of  law  we  need  not  enter.  His  own 
re^MDse  to  the  adjuration  of  the  high  priest  when 
practically  pat  upon  His  oath  (Mt  M  63.64)  and  other 
KT  instances  (Bom  19;  3  Cor  1  Oal  1  20:  Phil 
1  8:  1  Thess  9  6;  He  6  16.17;  Rev  10  5.6)  would 
tend  to  show  that  such  solemn  i^peals  to  God  are  not 
emtMWied  In  Christ's  prohibition:  "Swear  not  at  all"; 
but  undoubtedly  the  ideal  speech  Is  that  of  the  simple 
asseveration,  the  "  Yes"  or  "No"  of  the  man,  who,  con- 
scious that  he  speaks  In  the  presence  of  GK>d.  reckons  his 
word  Inviolable,  needing  no  strengthmilng  epithet,  though 
as  between  man  and  man  an  oaui  may  be  necessary  for 
oonflrmatlon  and  an  end  of  strife.   See  Oath. 

(e)  Retaliation:  He  next  touches  upon  the  "law  of 
retulation":  "an  eye  for  an  eye"  (vw  88),  and  con- 
sisteatly  with  our  understanding  of  the  other  sayings, 
we  think  that  here  Christ  Is  dealing  with  the  traditional 
tnterpretatlcKi  which  admitted  of  personal  revenge,  of 
men  taking  tbe  law  Into  their  own  hands  and  revenging 
themselves.  Such  a  practice  Christ  utteriy  condemns, 
and  InculcateB  Instead  gentleness  and  foibearance,  the 
outcome  of  love  even  toward  enemies.  This  law.  In- 
deed, finds  i^aoe  among  the  Mosaic  provisions,  but  It 
appears  there,  not  as  aDowInc  personal  spite  to  gratify 
Itself  In  Its  own  way,  but  as  a  political  enactment  to  be 
carried  out  by  tbe  magistrates  and  so  to  discountenance 
iMlvate  revenge.  Chnst  shows  that  the  spirit  of  His 
Gospel  received  by  His  people  would  supersede  tiie 
neeesBltr  for  these  requirements  of  the  dvil  code;  al< 
though  His  words  are  not  to  be  Interpreted  quite  Ut- 
erally.  tor  He  Himself  when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek 
did  not  turn  the  other  to  the  smltar  (Jn  IS  22.23),  and 
the  prindple  ot  the  law  of  retaliation  still  holds  good  In 
the  iqslslaUve  procedure  of  all  elTiilaed  nations,  and 
acowaug  to  the  NT  teaching,  will  find  place  even  in  the 
Divine  procedure  In  tbo  day  of  Jud^nent.   See  also 

FONISHUSMT. 

(/)  liove  to  DeUibOTs:  love  of  enemies:  The  last 
saying  mnktkmed  m  the  Sermon  deariy  reveals  Its  rab< 
blnlcal  character:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and 
hate  thine  enen^"  (Mt  6  43).  The  first  part  Is  Indeed 
the  injunction  of  the  Law.  the  second  part  is  an  unwar- 
rantabto  addition  to  It.  It  is  only  this  part  tiiat  Christ 
virtually  condemns  when  He  says.  "  But  I  say  unto  you. 
Love  your  enemies"  (ver  44).  That  the  interpretation 
of  these  teachers  was  unwarrantable  may  be  seen  from 
man;  passages  In  tba  Prat,  the  Prophets  and  the  Fas, 
which  aet  forth  tbe  more  i^f^li^ual  aspect  of  the  Law's 
requirement;  and  as  to  this  particular  precept,  we  need 
onqr  refer  to  Prov  80  91.82.  ^'  It  thine  oiemy  be  hungry, 
give  him  bread  to  eat."  Christ  while  oondemntng  the 
addition  unfolds  the  spiritual  Import  of  the  oommand 
itself,  tor  tite  love  of  neighbor  rlghtjy  Interpreted  Involves 
love  <d  enemies;  and  so  on  another  occasion  (Lk  10  3S- 
87)  He  answers  the  lawyer's  question, ' '  Who  Is  my  netgh- 
boe  ?  "  by  tbo  parable  ot  tbe  Oood  Samaritan,  showing 
tiiat  everyone  In  need  Is  our  neighbor.  See  also  Po>- 
aivsKBBs;  Wbath. 

The  last  reference  in  the  Sermon  on  ^  Mount 
to  the  Law  fully  bears  out  the  idea  that  Christ 
really  upheld  the  authority  while  elucidating  the 
spiritu^ty  of  the  I^aw.  for  He  declares  that  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  "Golden  Rule"  is  a  de- 
duction from,  is,  indeed,  the  eownce  of,  "the  law 
and  the  prophets"  (Mt  7  12). 

(2)  Other  refermcea  to  the  Law  in  the  teaching  cjf 
ChriH. — We  can  cmly  (glance  at  the  other  references 
to  the  Law  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  InMt  11  13, 
"For  all  the  prophets  and  the  lav  prophesied  until 
John,"  the  Law  m  its  teaching  capacity  is  in  view, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  Pent  is  meant.  In 
Mt  is  1-8,  in  rebutting  the  charge  brought  against 
His  disciples  of  breaking  the  Sabbath,  He  cites  the 
case  of  David  and  his  men  eating  the  showbread, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  but  the  priests  to 
partake  of;  and  of  the  priesta  doing  work  on  the 
SabbaUi  day  which  in  other  men  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  Iaw;  from  which  He  deduces  the  concIuBi<Hi 
that  the  ritual  laws  may  be  set  aside  under  stress 
of  necessity  and  for  a  higher  good.  In  that  same 
chapter  (vs  10-13)  He  indicates  the  lawfulneSB  of 
heanng — doing  good — on  the  Sabbath  day. 
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(a)  TrEiditiona  of  the  elders  and  the  Sth  com- 
mandment; In  Mt  16  1-6  we  have  the  account 
of  the  Phariseee  complaining  iha.t  the  diBciplee 
transgressed  the  traditions  of  the  elders  by  eating 
with  unwashed  hands.  Jesus  retorts  upon  them 
with  the  question;  "Why  do  ye  also  tratugress  the 
commandment  of  God  because  of  your  tradition?" 
eitmg  the  specific  case  <tf  the  5th  eommandment 
wlucn  was  evaded  and  virtually  broken  by  their 
ingenious  distinction  of  ^orban.  This  is  a  very 
instructive  incident  in  its  bearing  upon  the  point 
which  we  have  sought  to  enforce — that  it  was  the 
traditional  interpretation  and  not  the  Law  iteelf 
which  Jesus  condemned  or  corrected. 

(6)  Christ's  answer  to  the  yoimg  ruler:  To  the 
young  ruler  (Mt  19  16-42)  He  presents  the  rom- 
manaments  as  the  rule  of  life,  obedience  to  which 
ia  the  door  to  eternal  life,  especially  emphasizing 
the  manward  aspect  of  the  Law's  claims.  Tlie 
young  man,  professing  to  have  kept  them  all,  shows 
that  ne  has  not  graced  the  spirituality  of  their 
requirements,  and  it  is  further  to  test  him  that 
Christ  calls  upon  him  to  make  the  "great  renun- 
ciation" which,  after  all,  is  not  in  itself  an  additional 
command  so  much  as  the  unfolding  of  the  spiritual 
and  far-reaching  character  of  the  command,  "Love 
thy  newhbor  as  thyself." 

(e)  Christ's  answer  to  the  lawyer:  To  the  lawyer 
who  asks  Him  which  is  the  great  commandment  in 
the  Law,  He  answers  by  giving  him  the  sum  of  the 
whole  moral  law.  "Thou  shaTt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  great  and  first  com- 
mandment. And  a  second  like  unto  it  is  this. 
Thou  Shalt  k>Te  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  (Mt  32 
8&-39).  In  Mark's  report  (Mk  13  31),  He  adds, 
"There  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than 
these,"  and  in  that  of  Matthew  He  says,  "On  these 
two  commandments  the  whole  law  hangeth,  and  the 

Erophets"  (ver  40);  both  utterances  showing  the 
igh  estimation  in  which  He  held  the  Law. 
id)  References  in  the  Fourth  Gospel:  In  His  dis- 
cussion with  the  Jews,  recorded  in  Jn  7,  He  charges 
them  with  failure  to  ke^  the  Law:  "Did  not  Moses 

E've  Tou  the  law,  and  yet  none  of  you  doeth  the 
w?"  (ver  19).  And  referring  to  the  healing  of 
the  impotent  man  on  the  Sabbath  day,  a  deed  which 
bad  roused  their  ire,  He  shows  how  one  law  may 
conflict  with  another.  Moses  had  enjoined  cir- 
cumcision, and  sometimes  the  time  for  circumcising 
would  fall  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Yet  with  all  their 
reverence  for  the  Sabbath  day,  they  would,  in  order 
to  keep  the  law  of  circumcision,  perform  the  rite 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  so^He  argues,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  eompuun  of  Him  because  on  the 
Sabbath  day  He  had  fulfilled  the  higher  law  of  doing 
good,  healing  a  poor  sufferer.  In  none  of  all  Christ's 
utterances  is  there  anv  slight  thrown  upon  the  Law 
itself;  it  is  always  held  up  as  the  standard  of  right 
and  its  authority  vindicated. 

The  passages  we  have  conadered  show  the  place 
cS  the  Law  m  the  teaching  of  Christ,  but  we  also 
find  that  He  had  to  sustain  a  practic^ 
8.  The  Law  retaUon  to  that  ha.w.  Bom  under  the 
In  Ration  Law,  becoming  part  of  a  nation  wtuch 
to  Hko  Life   honored  and  venerated  the  Law,  every 
Jesufl      part  of  whose  life  was  externally  regu- 
Clmst         lated  by  it,  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
could  not  fail  to  be  affected  by  ^at 
Law.   We  note  its  operation: 

(1)  In  Hia  infaniM. — On  the  eighth  day  He  was 
drcumcised  (Lk  3  21),  thus  being  recognized  as 
a  member  of  the  covenant  nation,  partaking  of  its 
privileges,  assuming  its  responsibilities.  Then, 
according  to  the  ritual  law  oi  purification,  He  is 
pnasented  in  the  temple  to  the  Lord  (Lk  2  22-24), 
while  His  mother  offers  the  sacrifice  ei^oined  in  the 


"law  of  the  Latd,"  the  sacrifice  she  brings  patheti- 
cally witnessii^;  to  bar  pov^y,  "a  pair  oi  turtle 
doves,  or  two  young  pigeons"  b^ng  tiie  alternative 
allowed  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  provide  a 
lamb  (Lev  13).  The  Divine  approval  is  set  upon 
this  consecrating  act,  for  it  is  while  it  is  being  done 
concerning  Him  aSter  "the  custom  of  the  lavr'  (ver 
27),  that  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  Simeon  and 
prompts  the  great  prophecy  which  links  all  the 
Messianic  hopes  with  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

Again,  according  to  the  Law  His  parents  go  up 
to  the  Passover  feast  when  the  wondrous  child  has 
reached  His  12th  year,  the  age  when  a  youthful 
Jew  assumed  legal  responsibility,  becoming  "a  son 
of  the  Law,"  and  so  Jesus  participates  in  the  festal 
observances,  and  His  deep  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  temple-worship  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Law  is  shown  by  His  absorption  in  the  conversation 
of  the  doctors,  whose  questions  He  answers  so 
intelligently,  wnile  questioning  them  in  turn,  and 
filling  them  with  astonishment  at  His  understanding 
(Lk  2  42-47). 

(2)  In  Hi$  minuiry. — In  His  ministry  He  ever 
honors  the  Law.  He  reads  it  in  the  synagogue. 
He  heals  the  leper  by  His  sovereign  touch  and  word, 
but  He  bids  him  go  and  show  himself  to  the  priest 
and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded  (Mt  8  4). 
And  again,  when  the  lepers  appeal  to  Him,  His 
response  which  implies  the  heeling  ia,  "Go  and  show 
yourselves  unto  the  priests"  (Lk  17  14).  Hedrivcs 
out  of  the  temple  those  that  defile  it  (Mt  21  12.13: 
Jn  2  1&-17),  because  of  His  zeal  for  the  honor  of 
His  Father's  house,  and  so,  while  showing  His  author- 
ity, emphasizes  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  and  its 
services.  So,  while  claiming  to  be  the  Son  in  the 
Father's  house,  and  therefore  above  the  injimctions 
laid  upon  the  servants  and  strangers,  He  neverthe- 
less pays  the  temple-tax  exacted  irom  every  son  of 
Israel  (Mt  17  24-27).  He  attends  the  various 
feasts  during  His  ministry,  and  when  the  shadows 
of  death  are  gathering  round  Him,  He  takes  special 
pains  to  obs^-ve  the  Passover  with  His  disciples. 
Thus  to  the  ceremonial  law  He  renders  continuous 
obedience,  the  motto  of  His  life  practically  being 
His  great  utterance  to  the  Baptist:  "Suffer  it  now: 
for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness" 
(Mt  S  15).  If  He  ob^red  the  ceremonial  law, 
unquestionably  He  obeyed  the  moral  law.  His 
keenestreyed  enemies  could  find  no  fault  in  Him  in  - 
regard  to  His  moral  conduct.  His  absolute  sinless 
ness  attests  the  tnnslation  of  the  moral  law  into 
actual  life. 

We  eater  not  apoa  the  theological  questloD  M  to  the 
relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  pcoal  Inflictions  of 
the  Law  Dlvhiely  enforced  on  behalf  of 
S  The  Law  "liuiers — that  touches  the  doctrine  of  the 
i_  n  ,  u  _  Atonement — we  only  note  the  fact  that 
m  Kelanon  HIa  death  wai  brought  about  Inprofewod 
to  the  Death  accordance  with  the  Law.  The  chief 
at  Tahiu  prleata.  In  hatred,  sent  officers  to  take 
r^LZIZ  Htm,  but  overawed  by  Hli  matchless 

^''■n*!  eloquenoe,  these  officers  returned  empty- 

baoded.   In   their  chagrin,   the  chief 

Erlests  can  only  say  that  the  people  who  follow  Him 
DOW  not  the  Law  and  are  cursed  (Jn  7  49),  Nlcode- 
mus,  on  this  occasion,  ventures  to  remonstrate:  "Doth 
our  law  judKO  a  man,  except  it  first  bear  from  himself  ?  " 
(ver  51).  This  sound  legal  principle  these  men  are  bent 
on  dlsreBardlng ;  their  one  oedre  u  to  put  an  end  to  tt» 
life  of  th  Is  man,  who  has  aroused  their  jealousy  and 
hatred,  and  at  last  when  they  get  Him  Into  their  hands, 
they  strain  the  forms  of  the  Law  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  There  Is  no  real  charge  that  can  be  broii^t 
agunst  Him.  They  dare  not  bnog  up  the  plea  that  He 
broke  the  Sabbath,  for  again  and  again  He  has  answered 
their  cavUs  on  that  score.  He  has  broken  no  law;  all 
they  f^an  do  is  to  bribe  false  wttaeoses  to  testify  some- 
thing to  His  discredit.  The  trumpery  charge,  founded 
upon  a  distorted  reminiscence  of  Hts  utterance  about 
destroying  the  temple,  threatens  to  break  down. 

(1)  Chritt  charged  with  blatphemv  in  rdation  to  tkt 
JtmaK  law. — Then  the  highpnest  adjures  Him  to  say 
upon  oath  whether  or  not  He  claims  to  be  the  Christ, 
the  Bon  of  the  Urlng  Ood.   Suidi  a  claim  would  assured- 
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U  unfounded,  be  bl&rohemr.  wd  ftcoording  to  the 
w,  bepunlshftblebrdekui.  On  a  previous  occasion  the 
Jews  threatened  to  stone  Blm  for  this — to  them — btas- 

Sbemous  dalm.  Now  when  Jesus  ctUmly  arows  that 
[e  la  the  Son  of  Ood,  the  high  nrlest,  randuuthls  clothes, 
declares  that  no  further  proof^is  needed.  ^Qe  has  con- 
fessed to  the  blasphenur,  and  unanlmoud?  the  council 
Totea  Him  worthy  of  death  (Mt  M;  Mk  14;  Lk  M). 
If  Jflmu  Christ  were  not  what  He  <Mlmed  to  be,  then  Uie 
priests  were  right  In  holding  Him  guilt?  of  blasphemy; 
It  never  occurred  to  them  to  consider  whether  the  dalm 
after  all  might  not  be  true, 

C2)  Chriit  eharatd  with  triaaon  under  th*  Roman  law.— 
Not  only  Is  the  Jewish  law  Invoked  to  accompUsh  His 
death,  but  also  the  Rom  law.  On  one  other  occasion 
Christ  had  come  into  touch  with  the  law  of  Rome.  viz. 
when  asked  the  ensnaring  question  by  the  Hwodlans 
as  to  the  lawfulnen  of  giving  tribute  to  Caesar  (Mt  fiS 
17;  Mk  IS  14:  Ut  90  22).  Now  the  Jews  need  vSe 
Bom  governor's  authorization  for  the  death  penalty, 
•nd  Jesus  must  be  tried  before  him.  The  charge  cannot 
now  be  blasphemy — the  Rom  law  will  have  nothing  to 
■ay  to  that — and  so  they  trump  up  a  charge  of  treason 
•e^dnst  Caesar. 

In  prefeningit,  they  practically  nmounce  their  Mee- 
sluilc  hopes.  The  chuge,  however,  breaks  down  before 
the  Rom  tribunal,  and  only  by  plaving  on  the  weakness 
of  Pilate  do  th^  gain  their  end,  and  the  Rom  law  decrees 
His  death,  while  leaving  the  Jews  to  see  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  sentence.  In  this  the  evangelist  sees  the  fui- 
fllment  of  Christ's  words  cmcemlng  toe  manner  of  Hii 
death,  for  atoning  would  have  been  the  Jewish  form  of 
the  death  penalty,  oot  crudflxkm.   See  Juus  Obbibt, 

Looking  at  the  whole  testimony  of  the  GoepelB, 
ire  can  see  hbw  it  was  that  Christ  fulfilled  the  Law. 

He  fulfilled  the  moral  law  by  obeying, 
4.  Moiw  by  bringing  out  its  fulness  of  meaning, 
Christ  Fnl-  by  showing  its  intense  spirituality, 
flUed  the  and  He  established  it  on  a  surer  basis 
Law  In  All  than  evBt  as  the  eternal  law  of  right- 
Its  Parts     eouanesa.  Ba  fulfilled  the  ceremonial 

and  typical  law,  not  only  by  conform- 
ing to  its  requirements,  but  by  realizing  its  siHritual 
Bi^iificance.  He  filled  up  the  shadowy  outUnes  of 
the  types,  and,  thus  fulfilled,  they  pass  away,  and 
it  is  no  longer  necraeary  for  us  to  observe  the  Paas- 
oTer  or  slay  the  daily  lamb:  we  have  the  substance 
in  Christ.  He  also  cleared  the  Law  from  the  tra- 
ditional excrescences  which  had  gathered  round  it 
under  the  hands  of  the  rabbis.  He  showed  that 
the  ceremonial  distinction  between  meats  clean  and 
unclean  was  no  longer  necessary,  but  showed  the 
importance  of  true  spiritual  piuity  (Mt  16  11; 
Mk  7  18-23).  He  taught  His  disciples  those 
geeeA  principles  when,  after  His  resurrection,  "be- 
^nning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the  prophetSj  he 
mterpreted  to  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things 
concerning  himself"  (Lie  Si  27 J.  And  as  He 
op^ed  their  mind  that  th^  might  imderatand  the 
Scriptures,  Bb  declared,  "These  are  my  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you, 
that  all  things  must  needs  be  fulfilled,  wMch  are 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and 
the  psidms,  concerning  me"  (Lk  24  44).  John 
sums  this  up  in  hia  pregnant  phrase,  "The  law  was 

Siven  through  Moses;  {fface  and  truth  came  through 
esus  Christ"  (Jn  1  u).  The  grace  was  in  con- 
trast to  the  oondemnaUon  of  we  moral  law,  the 
truth  was  the  antithesis  to  the  shadowy  outline  of 
the  types  and  ceremonies. 

Ml.  Ltuo  in  thm  Acta  of  thm  Apocf/cs.— Without 
considering  questions  of  authenticity  and  historicity 
in  relation  to' this  book  which  professes  to  be  the 
earliest  church  history,  we  briefly  note  the  place  of 
the  Law  therein  indicated.  In  the  book  we  have 
an  account  of  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  fully 
developed  Christianity,  and  the  Law  comes  into 
view  in  various  ways.  The  disciples,  fike  other 
JewBL  observe  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  even  after 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  they  frequent  the  temple 
and  observe  the  hours  oi  prayer. 

The  full-orbed  gospel  proclaimed  by  Stephen 
arouses  the  suspicion  and  enmity  of  the  stncter 
fleets  of  the  Jews,  who  accuse  him  before  the 


council  ctf  speaking  blasphemous  words  against  the 
ho^  place  and  the  Law.  But  this  was  the  testi- 
mony of  suborned  witnesses,  having 
1.  Stephen's  douDtless  its  foundation  in  the  fact 
Witness  that  Stephen's  teaching  emphasized 
the  grace  of  the  gospel.  Stephen's  own 
drfenoe  honors  we  Law  as  given  by  Moses,  "who 
received  livii^;  oracles"  (Act^  7  38),  shows  how 
disloyal  the  people  had  been,  and  closes  by  charging 
them  not  only  with  rejecting  and  shmng  the  Ri^^ 
eous  One,  but  of  failing  to  keep  the  Law  "as  it  was 
ordamed  by  angels"  (7  63). 

Peter's  etiict  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law 
is  shown  in  connection  with  hia  vision  which  teaches 
him  that  the  grace  of  Giod  may  pass 
S.  Practice  beyond  the  Jewish  pale  (Acts  10). 
of  Peter  Paul's  preaching '  emphasizes  the  ful- 
and  Paul  filliiu  the  Scriptures,  Law  and  IVoph- 
ecy,  oy  Jesus  Christ.  Hie  gist  of  nis 
messa^,  as  given  m  his  first  reported  sermon,  la, 
"By  hmi  everyone  that  believeth  is  justified  from 
all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by 
the  law  of  Moses"  (18  38  f).  The  conversion  of 
the  Gratiles  brings  up  the  question  of  tbsii  relaUon 
to  the  ceremonial  law,  specifically  to  oircumciuon. 
The  decision  of  the  councU  at  Jerus  treats  circum- 
cision as  unnecessary  for  the  Gentiles,  and  only 
enjoins,  in  relation  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  abstinence 
from  things  strangled  and  from  blood  (ch  IS).  The 
after-course  of  events  would  show  that  this  pro- 
ton was  for  the  time  of  transition.  Paul,  thou]^ 
strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  imposing  clrcum- 
cimon  on  tlw  Gentiles,  nerotheless  without  incon- 
sistency and  as  a  concession  to  Jewish  feeling,  cir- 
cumcises Timothy  (16  3),  and  himself  fulfil  the 
ceremonial  enactments  in  connection  with  the  taking 
of  a  vow  (18  18).  He  also,  following  the  advice  of 
James,  who  wished  him  to  conciliate  the  myriads 
of  believing  Jews  who  were  zealous  for  the  I^w,  and 
to  show  them  the  falseness  of  the  charge  that  he 
taught  the  Jews  among  the  Gentiles  "to  forsake 
Moses"  (apostasy  from  Moses),  took  upon  him  the 
ceremonial  duty  of  puriMng  the  "four  men  that 
have  a  vow  on  them"  (21  20-26).  This  involved 
the  offerii^  of  sacrifices,  and  the  fact  that  Paul  could 
do  so  shows  that  for  the  Jews  the  sacrificial  system 
still  remained  in  force.  The  sequel  to  the  trana- 
action  might  raise  the  question  whether,  after  all, 
the  procedure  was  a  wise  one;  it  certainly  did  not 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  James.  Later  on,  in  bis 
defenoe  b^ore  Felix,  Paul  claims  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Jewish  futh,  worshipping  in  the  temple,  and  "be- 
lieving all  things  which  are  according  to  the  law,  and 
which  are  written  in  the  proDhets"  (24  11-14); 
and  in  his  address  to  the  Jewish  leaders  in  Rome, 
he  declares  that  he  has  "done  nothing  uainst  the 
people,  or  the  customs  of  our  fathers"  (28  17),  and 
ne  seeks  to  persuade  them  oonceming  Jesus,  ''both 
from  the  law  of  Moses  and  from  the  prophet^' 
(28  23). 

In  the  Acts  we  find  several  alluuons  to  law  other 
than  Jewish.   In  ch  16  PmiI  comes  into  colMon 

with  the  Rom  law.  Beaten  and  im- 
8.  Allusions  prisoned  by  the  ma^strates  of  Philippi, 
to  the  ne  is  afterward  o£Fered  the  oppor- 
Roman  Law  tunity  of  quietly  slipping  away,  out 

standing  on  his  dignity  as  a  Rom 
citizen,  he  demands  that  the  magistrates  themselves, 
who  had  violated  the  law  by  publicly  beating  un- 
condenmed  Romans,  should  come  and  set  them  free. 
This  same  right  as  a  Rom  citizen  Paul  again  asserts 
when  about  to  be  scourged  by  the  command  of  the 
centurion  (22  25),  and  nis  protest  is  successful  in 
averting  the  indignity.  His  trial  before  Felix  and 
Festus  well  illustrates  the  procedure  under  the  Rom 
law,  and  his  appeal,  as  a  Rom  oitiMii,  to  Caesar 
had  important  results  in  his  life. 
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in.  Laav  in  ihm  EpigtimM. — ^The  word  is  used  both 
Trith  and  without  the  article,  but  though  in  some 
cases  the  substantjve  without  the  article  refers  to 
law  in  general,  yet  in  many  other  places  it  undoubt- 
edly refers  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  Perhaps,  aa  has 
been  suffiested,  it  is  that,  whexe  it  does  refer  to  the 
Mosfuc  Law,  the  word  without  the  article  points 
to  that  law,  not  so  much  as  Mosaic,  but  in  its  quality 
aa  law.  But  speaking  generally,  the  word  with 
and  without  the  article  is  used  m  reference  to  the 
Law  of  Moses. 

(1)  Law  aa  a  standard. — In  Rom  Paul  has  much 
to  BB^  about  law,  and  in  the  main  it  is  the  moral 

law  that  he  has  in  view.  In  this  great 
1.  In  ep.,  written  to  people  at  the  center  of 

Romans      the  famous  l^al  system  of  Rome, 

many  of  them  Jews  versed  in  the  law 
of  Moses  and  others  Gentiles  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  law,  its  nature,  its  scope  and  its  sway,  be  first 
speaks  of  the  Law  as  a  standard,  want  of  conformity 
to  which  brinffs  condemnation.  He  shows  that  the 
Gentiles  who  nad  not  the  standard  of  the  revealed 
Law  nevertheless  had  a  law,  the  law  of  Nature, 
a  law  written  upon  their  heart  and  conscience. 
Rom  jurisprudence  was  famihar  with  the  concep- 
tion of  a  law  of  Nature,  which  became  a  law  of 
nations  (jiu  gentium),  so  that  certun  principles 
oould  be  assumed  as  obtaining  among  those  who  had 
not  the  knowledge  of  the  Rom  code;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  the  dealings  between 
Romans  and  barbarians  could  be  regulated.  Paul's 
conception  is  somewhat  similar,  but  is  applied  to 
the  spiritual  relations  of  man  and  God. 

(2)  Oeniiiea  condemned  by  the  law  of  Nature. — 
But  the  Gentiles,  not  having  lived  up  to  the  light 
of  that  law,  are  condemned.  They  nave  violated 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  And  the  Jews, 
with  the  fuller  light  of  their  revealed  law,  have 
equally  failed.  In  this  connection  Paul  incidentally 
lays  down  the  great  principle  that  "Not  the  hear- 
ers of  the  law  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers 
of  the  law  shall  be  justified"  (Rom  2  13).  His 
^at  aim,  in  the  ep.,  is  to  show  that  justification 
IS  by  faith,  but  he  here  asserts  that  if  anyone  would 
have  justification  through  law,  then  he  must  keep 
that  law  in  all  its  details.  The  Law  will  pronounce 
the  doer  of  it  justified,  but  the  mere  hearing  of  the 
Law  without  doing  it  will  only  increase  the  con- 
demnation. "As  many  as  have  sinned  without  the 
law  shall  also  perish  without  the  law:  and  as  many 
as  have  sinned  under  the  law  shall  be  judged  by 
the  law"  (3  12).  Paul  does  not  pronounce  upon 
the  question  whether  a  Gentile  may  be  saved  by 
following  the  light  of  Nature;  he  ratner  emphasizes 
the  negative  aide  that  those  who  have  failed  shall 
perish;  they  have  light  enough  to  condemn,  is  his 
point. 

(3)  AU  men  under  condemnaiion. — Having  proved 
that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  under  sin,  he  closes 
his  great  indictment  with  the  statement:  "Now  we 
know  that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it 
speaketh  to  them  that  are  under  the  law;  tjiat 
every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world 
may  be  brought  under  the  judgment  of  God"  (8  19). 
Hius  the  Law  shuts  up  into  condemnation.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  ainn^  to  be  justified  "by  the 
works  of  the  law'';  the  Law  not  only  condemns 
but  "through  the  law  cometh  the  knowledge  of  sin" 
(3  20).  It  shows  how  far  short  men  have  come  of 
God's  requirements.  It  is  a  mirror  in  which  the 
sinner  sees  his  defilement,  but  the  mirror  cannot 
deanse,  though  it  shows  the  need  of  cleansing. 

(4)  The  redeeming  toork  of  Christ  providing 
rignteousnesa  apart  from  the  Law. — ^Then  setting 
forth  the  great  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
apostle  shows  that  it  provides  what  the  Law  had 
failed  to  provide,  a  righteousness  which  can  satisfy 


the  requirements  of  the  Law:  a  righteousness  that 
is  indeed  "apart  from  the  law,"  apart  from  all 
men's  attempts  to  keep  the  Law,  but  is  neverthe- 
less in  deepest  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the 
Law,  and  has  been  witnessed  "by  the  law  and  the 
prophets"  (3  21).  (In  this  jiassage  the  "W 
seems  to  mean  the  Pent,  and  m  ver  10,  in  view  of 
the  preoeding  citations  from  the  Pss^  it  appears  to 
mean  the  wmile  OT  Scriptures.)  Smce  the  rigbt* 
eousness  secured  hy  Christ  comes  upon  the  sinner 
through  faith,  manifestly  the  works  of  the  Law  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  obtaining  of  it.  But 
so  far  is  faith-righteousness  from  undermining  the 
Law,  that  Paul  claims  that  through  faith  the  Law 
is  established  (3  31). 

(5)  Abraham's  bleasings  came  not  throtu/h  the 
Law. — Proceeding  to  show  that  his  idea  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  was  no  new  thing,  that  the  OT 
saint  had  enjoj^ed  it,  he  particulany  shows  ih&t 
Abraham,  even  in  his  uncircumcised  state,  recaved 
the  blessing  through  faith;  and  the  great  promise 
to  him  and  his  seed  did  not  come  through  the  Law, 
but  on  the  principle  of  faith. 

(6)  Law  work^  wraih  and  intenaifieth  the  evil  cf 
stn.— Indeed,  so  far  from  blessing  coming  to  sinnm 
by  wt^  of  the  law,  the  "law  vorketh  wrath"  (4 
16);  not  wrath  in  men  agunst  the  Law's  restric- 
tions as  some  have  argued,  but  the  holy  wrath  of 
God  so  frequentiy  mentioned  by  the  apostle  in  this 
ep.  The  Law  worketh  wrath,  inasmuch  as  when 
disobeyed  it  brings  on  the  sinner  the  Divine  dis- 
approval, condemnation;  it  enhances  the  guilt  of 
sin,  and  so  intensifies  the  Divine  wrath  against  it; 
and  it,  in  a  sense,  provokes  to  sin :  the  sinml  nature 
rebels  against  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Law, 
and  the  veiy  fact  of  a  thing  being  forbiddm  arouses 
the  desire  for  it.  This  seems  wnat  he  means  in  a 
subsequent  passage  (5  20),  "And  the  law  came  in 
besides,  that  the  trespass  might  abound";  as  if  the 
very  multiplying  of  restrictions  intensified  the 
tendency  to  sin,  brought  out  the  evil  in  human 
nature,  showed  the  utter  vileness  of  the  sinful 
heart  and  the  terrible  nature  of  sin,  and  thus  made 
the  need  for  salvation  appear  the  peato*,  the  Toy 
desporatenesB  of  the  disease  showu^  the  need  for 
the  remedy  and  creating  the  desire  for  it;  the 
abounding  of  sin  preparing  the  way  for  the  stmov 
abounding  of  grace.  That  the  presence  of  Law 
enhances  the  evil  of  sin  is  further  shown  bv  the 
statement,  "But  where  there  is  no  lawj  neitner  is 
there  transgression"  (4  15);  transgression — ponf- 
basia — the  crossing  of  the  boundary,  is,  in  the  strict 
sense,  only  possible  under  law.  But  there  may  be 
sin  apart  from  a  revealed  law,  as  he  has  already 
proved  in  the  2d  chapter. 

(7)  Law  in  the  light  of  the  parallel  between  Adam 
ana  Christ. — In  the  5tn  chapter,  dealing  with  the 
parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ  he  sa^:  "For 
until  the  law  ^n  was  in  the  world:  but  sin  is  not 
imputed  when  there  is  no  law"  (6  13).  He  cannot 
mean  that  men  were  not  held  responsible  for  their 
sin,  or  that  sin  was  not  in  ai^  sense  reckoned  to 
their  account,  for  he  has  in  that  2d  chi^iter  proved 
the  opposite;  but  ma  was  not  so  imputed  to  them 
as  to  bring  upon  them  the  punishiqait  of  deat^ 
which  they^  nevertheless  did  suffer,  &°<1  that  is 
traced  by  him  to  the  sin  of  Adam.  These,  he  says, 
had  not  sinned  after  the  likeness  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression (ver  14):  they  had  not  transgressed  a 
positive  command  as  he  did,  although  they  had 
undoubtedly  violated  the  law  of  oonsdence,  and 
knew  that  they  were  nnners.  In  drawing  out  die 
parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ,  he  plainly  indi- 
cates that  as  Adam's  tramgression  ol  law  brouf^t 
condemnation  on  the  race^  so  Christ's  obedience 
to  the  Law  brings  justification. 

(8)  Law  and  righteouaneaa. — So  far  he  may  be 
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Btud  to  h&ve  spoken  of  the  Law  in  ngfiid  to  the 
sfamer;  and  it  is  m^Iy  the  Law  in  its  judicial 
aspect,  the  Law  in  relation  to  righteousness.  The 
Law  reveals  righteousness,  the  Law  demands 
righteousness,  the  Law  conaemns  for  unrighteous- 
ness. Redemption  is  a  working  out  of  righteousness. 
The  Law  witnesses  to  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Christ.  The  righteousneas  secured  by  Christ  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  while  gloriously 
transcending  it.  The  righteous  pcxialty  of  the  Law 
has  been  borne  by  Christ;  the  righteous  reauire- 
ments  of  the  Law  have  been  fulfilled  by  Cnrist. 
That  perfect  righteousness  secured  apart  from  the 
Law,  but  satisfying  to  the  Law,  comes  to  men  not 
through  their  relation  to  the  Law,  but  through  ffuth. 
Now  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  Law  in  relation  to 
thes^t. 

J 9)  The  saint  and  ihe  Law. — ^The  believer  justi- 
i  tlirough  CSirist  has  died  with  Christ.  The  "old 
man" — the  sinful  nature — has  been  crucified  with 
Christ;  the  condemning  power  of  the  Law  has 
terminated  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  through  the 
death  of  the  believer  with  Christ  he  has  freedom 
from  the  condemnation  of  the  Law.  "He  that 
hath  died  is  justified  from  sin"  (6  7).  But  thou^ 
in  one  ^pect  the  believer  is  dead,  in  another  he  is 
alive.  He  dies  with  Christ,  but  he  rises  spiritually 
with  Him,  and  thus  ^iritually  alive  he  is  "to  yield,'' 
"to  inteent"  his  "members  as  instrumraits  of  right- 
eousness unto  Qod"  (ver  13),  and  for  his  contort 
he  is  assured  that  in  this  new  sphere  of  life  sin  shall 
not  have  power  to  bring  him  under  the  condenma* 
tion  of  the  Law — "Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over 
you:  for  ye  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace" 
(6  14).  His  relationship  to  the  Law  has  been 
altered  through  his  union  with  Christ,  and  this  fact 
the  apostle  proceeds  to  illustrate.  He  enounces 
the  principle  that  "the  law  hath  dominion  over  a 
man  for  so  long  a  time  as  he  liveth"  (7  1).  Death 
dissolves  all  I^;al  objections.  The  believer,  spirit- 
ually dead,  is  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  Law. 

(10)  lUuttrated  bv  tkt  law  o/lA«  hu»band. — The  spedflc 
ease  is  tben  given  of  a  married  woman  bound  by  law  to 
her  husband,  but  freed  from  that  law  through  ms  death, 
and  In  the  application,  he  sars, ' '  Wherelore,  my  brethren, 

Si  also  were  made  dead  to  the  law  through  the  body  of 
hrtet"  (7  4).  If  the  Law  In  this  metaphorical  descrip- 
tion is  the  husband  while  the  soul  la  the  wife,  as  has  been 
most  genCH^y  understood  bjr  commentators,  then  the 
application  la  based  on  the  gniecal  thought  ol  death  dls- 
Bomng  the  legal  obligation,  the  death  of  the  husband 
Involves  the  death  of  the  woman  as  a  wife,  and  so  he 
can  speak  of  the  death  of  the  believer  rather  than  of  the 
death  of  the  Law.  Another  explanation  of  the  metaphor 
Is  that  the  old  sinful  state  Is  the  husband  to  which  the 
c«o.  tbe  perBoaality,  was  bound  by  the  Law,  but  that 
the  sinful  state  being  brought  to  death  through  Christ, 
the  peraonaUty  la  tree  to  enter  Into  union  with  Christ. 
Whatever  view  is  adopted,  the  leading  thought  of  the 
apostle  la  clear,  that  through  the  death  of  Christ  the 
belleyer  Is  free  from  Uie  Law:  "But  now  we  have  been 
dlsctaarsed  from  the  law,  having  died  to  that  wher^ 
we  were  held"  (7  6). 

(11)  The  purity  and  perfeOion  of  the  Law  in  its 
own  sphere. — The  quesUon  is  then  raised,  "Is  the 
law  sm?"  (ver  7).  The  thought  is  repudiated  as 
unthinkable,  but  he  jgoes  on  to  show  how  the  law 
was  related  to  sin,  giving  from  his  own  experience 
the  exemplification  of  what  he  had  stated  in  the 
3d  chapter,  that  by  the  Law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin. 
The  Law  revealed  his  sin;  the  Law  aroused  the 
oppraition  of  his  nature,  and  through  the  working  of 
sin  under  the  prohibition  of  the  Law,  he  found  the 
tendency  to  be  death.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  tiiat  the  Law  is  not  respmable 
for  the  an,  the  Law  is  not  in  any  manner  to  be 
blamed,  "The  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment 
holy,  and  righteous,  and  good"  (ver  12).  Sin  in  the 
light  of  the  holy  Law  is  shown  to  be  exceeding  sinful, 
and  the  Law  itself  is  known  to  be  spiritual. 

We  need  not  deal  with  the  difficult  passage  that 


follows  conoeming  the  inner  conflict.  There  has 
always  been  much  discusaon  as  to  Wiether  this  is  a 
conflict  in  the  soul  of  the  unregenerate  man  or  of  the 
r^enerate — we  believe  it  is  in  the  r^enerate,  setting 
forth  the  experience  of  the  believer — but  whatever 
view  is  taken,  it  is  clear  that  the  law  cannot  bring 
delivtfance;  the  higher  part  of  man's  nature,  or 
tbe  regmerate  nature  according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion one  adopts,  may  "consent  unto  the  law  that  It 
is  good"  (ver  16),  may  even  "delight  in  the  law  of 
God"  (ver  22)  j  but  ttiere  is  another  law  at  work, 
the  law  of  sin  m  the  members,  and  the  working  of 
this  law  means  captivity  and  wretchedness  from 
which  deliverance  can  only  come  through  Jesus 
Christ  (vB  23-25).  The  word  "law"  in  these  vases 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  principle,  "the  law  of  my 
mind,"  "the  law  of  un,"  ^'the  law  in  my  membets  ; 
but  over  against  all  is  the  law  of  Giod. 

(12)  Freedom  from  the  penal  daims  the  Law. — 
The  description  of  the  Law  as  holy,  nghteous  and 
good,  as  spiritual,  as  the  object  of  delif^t  to  a  true 
heart,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  deliverance  which 
the  christian  enjoys  is  freedom  from  thepenal  claims 
and  condemning  power  of  the  Law.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  exulting  conclusion:  "There  is  therefore 
now  no  ctmdemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (8  1).  The  Law's  clums,  satisfied  by 
Christ,  no  longer  press  upon  those  who  are  in  Him. 
When  the  apostle  adds,  ^'For  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  noade  me  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  of  death"  (8  2),  he  is  using  "law"  in  the 
general  sense  as  a  principle  or  power  of  producing 
ordered  action,  and  "the  law  of  the  Spint  of  life" 
may  be  taken  to  mean  the  method  of  the  Spirit's 
working,  and  indeed  may  well  be  s  way  of  describing 
the  gospel  itself — the  new  law,  through  which  the 
Spirit  operates.  The  other  phrase,  "law  of  on  and 
death,"  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  the  Law  (rf 
Moses,  but  the  law,  the  principle  of  sm  i^xlucing 
death  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  unless 
we  think  of  i  t  as  the  holy  Law  which  gives  the  knowl- 
edge of  mn  and  brines  the  condemnation  of  death. 
The  failure  of  the  Law  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
result  is  definitely  attributed  to  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh,  which  is  in  effect  r^ecting  the  statement  of 
the  previous  chapter,  but  all  that  the  Law  could 
not  accomplish  is  accomplished  through  the  work 
of  Christ.  In  Christ  sin  is  condemned,  and  in  those 
who  are  brought  into  union  with  Him  the  i^;hteous> 
nesB  of  the  Law  is  fulfilled. 

(13)  The  Law  remains  as  a  rule  of  life  for  ihe 
believer. — ^Thus  the  Law  is  not  abrogated.  It 
remains  as  the  standard  of  righteousness,  the  "rule 
of  life"  for  believers.  The  utmost  holiness  to  which 
the^  can  attun  under  the  influence  tbe  ^ly 
Spirit,  is  still  the  "righteousness"  which  the  Law 
requires.  That  the  apostle's  teaching  is  far  removed 
from  Antinomianism  is  shown,  not  only  by  all  that 
he  says  in  these  chapters  about  the  believer's  new 
life  of  absolute  spiritual  service,  but  by  the  specific 
statement  in  Rom  IS  8-10,  which  at  once  prescribes 
the  conunandments  as  rules  of  life  (in  £ph  6  2  he 
cites  and  enforces  the  5th  commandment)  and  shows 
how  true  obedience  is  possible.  "Owe  no  man 
anything,  save  to  love  one  anotha:  tor  he  that 
loveth  his  neighbor  hath  fulfilled  the  law."  Then, 
after  specifying  several  of  the  commands,  he  de- 
clares that  these^  and  ^1  other  commands  are 
"summed  up  in  this  word,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  man  in  Christ  has 
found  ^e  true  principle  of  obedience.  He  has 
entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  holy  law.  That 
is  all  summed  up  in  love,  and  he  having  recdved 
the  love  of  Christ,  living  m  His  love,  sees  the  Law 
not  as  a  stem  tfukmaster  condemning,  but  as  a 
brisht  vision  alluring.  He  indeed  the  Law 
embodied  in  Oirist,  and  the  imitati<m  of  Christ 
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inTolves  obedience  to  the  Law,  but  he  fulfils  the 
Law  not  aimply  as  a  Btandard  outside^  but  as  a 
living  principle  witlun.  Acting  according  to  the 
dictates  ol  the  love  b^otten  at  the  croas,  us  life  is 
confonned  to  the  image  f>f  Christ,  and  in  so  far 
is  conformed  to  the  Law — "Love  therefore  is  the 
fulfilment  ot  the  law."  In  18  1-7,  though  the  word 
"law"  does  not  occur,  Paul  indicates  the  relation  of 
the  Christian  to  the  Rom  law,  to  the  sovereignty 
Rome  in  genial,  showing  that  "the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God"  and  that  in  the  ideal  they 
are  reflections  of  Divine  authority,  and  as  such  are 
to  be  obeyed. 

In  the  £>p.  to  the  Qal,  Paul  has  also  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  the  Law,  but  as  we  have  dealt  bo  fully 

with  the  conception  given  in  Rom,  we 
S.  In  the     can  only  briefly  note  the  teaching  of 
Epistle  to     the  Galatian  Ep. 
tiieGaUtianB    (1)  Law  in  relation  to  grace  and 

apirUual  liberty. — In  genra'al,  we  may 
say  that  as  the  Law  in  relation  to  righteousness  was 
the  promineDt  feature  in  Rom,  in  Gal  it  is  the  Law 
in  relation  to  grace  and  spiritual  liberty,  and  while 
it  was  aJmost  exdusively  the  moral  law  that  Paul 
had  in  vie4  in  Rom,  in  Gal  it  is  rather  the  Law  of 
Moses  in  its  entirety,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  ceremonial.  He  introduces  the  subject  by 
r^erring  to  the  episode  at  Antiocb,  when  he  had 
to  rebuke  Peter  for  his  "dissimulation"  (S  13).  He 
diowa  the  inconsistency  of  those  who  knew  that 
they  had  been  "justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  not 
by  the  works  of  the  law"  (ver  16),  compelling  the 
gentile  Christians  to  Uve  according  to  the  Law,  and 
sums  up  with  the  striking  statemmt,  "For  I  through 
the  law  died  unto  the  law,  that  I  m^t  live  unto 
God"  (ver  19).  The  Law  in  revealing  his  sin  and 
pronouncing  condemnation,  drove  him  to  Christ 
for  justification.  Crucified  with  Christ  he  has 
entered  into  such  vital  \mion  with  Christ  that  his 
whole  self-life  is  dominated  by  the  Christ-life:  "It 
is  no  longer  I  that  five,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me" 
(ver  20).  Here  we  have  the  same  line  of  thought 
as  in  Rom:  then  Paul  goes  on  to  show  that  all  the 
bleaungs  of  grace  which  these  Christians  enjov  have 
come  to  them  not  by  way  of  the  Law,  but  "oy  the 
hearing  of  faith"  2-5).  Again,  citing  the  case 
of  Abraham  as  an  instance  of  justification  by  faith, 
he  shows  bow  uttorly  opposed  the  Law  is  to  the 
grace  that  brings  salvation,  "For  as  many  as  are 
oS  the  wwks  of  the  law  are  under  a  curse"  (ver  10), 
but  in  gracious  contrast,  "Christ  redeemed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law"  (ver  13),  having  Himself 
borne  the  curse,  and  so  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
can  come  upon  the  Gentiles  through  laith  (ver  18). 

(2)  The  /unction  of  the  Law  not  to  give  life,  biu 
to  guide  life. — As  in  Rom,  he  shows  that  the  promise 
of  the  inheritance  was  apart  from  the  Law,  was 
given  430  years  before  the  Law  was  promulgated, 
and  answers  the  auestion  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Law,  by  saying,  "It  was  added  because  of  trans- 
aressions"  (8  11^,  the  thought  already  noted  in 
Rom.  Yet  the  Lmw  was  not  in  its  nature  opposed 
to  the  promise.  If  any  law  could  have  ipven  life, 
"could  make  alive,"  then  so  perfect  was  the  Law 
of  Moses  that  it  would  have  served  the  purpose: 
"Verily,  righteousness  would  have  been  of  tne  law" 
(ver  21) .  The  Law  was  never  meant  to  ove  life  to 
those  who  had  it  not.  "He  that  doeth  xoem  shall 
live  in  them"  (ver  12),  but  the  doing  implies 
possession  of  life,  and  the  Law  only  guarantees  the 
continuance  of  life  while  it  is  penectly  obeyed. 
Law  controls  life,  but  cannot  confer  life.  It  regu- 
lates life,  but  cannot  restore  life.  It  may  impel  to 
righteousness,  but  it  cannot  impart  righteousness. 

(3)  The  Law  our  tchoolmaater. — ^The  Law,  he 
shows,  was  our  aohoolmaster,  our  pedagogue,  "to 
bring  us  unto  Christ"  (ver  24).   The  Grecian  youth 


was  under  the  charge  of  a  pedagogue  during  his 
minority,  one  part  of  the  pedagogue's  duty  being 
to  take  the  boy,  unwilling  enough  sometimes,  to 
school.  In  the  sense  already  shown  in  Rom,  the 
moral  law  by  showing  us  our  mnfulnees  leads  us  to 
Quist;  but  here  we  ma>^  take  the  Law  as  a  whole, 
including  all  the  ceremonial  and  typical  observances 
wluch  were  designed  to  lead  the  people  to  Christ. 

(4)  The  bondage  cf  the  Law. — But  while  there 
was  undoubtedly  much  of  privilege  for  the  people 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  there  was  also  some- 
thing of  bondage.  And  so  Paul  says,  "We  were 
kept  in  ward  under  the  law**  (ver  S3),  and  in  the 
next  chapter,  he  speaks  of  the  child,  though  hat 
to  a  great  estate,  being  "under  guardians  and 
stewards  until  the  day  appointed  of  the  faihiot" 
(4  2),  which  semns  to  be  the  same  thought  as  under 
the  pedagc^tue,  and  this  he  calls  a  state  of  "bond* 
age  (ver  3).  The  Law  iparded  and  tutored  and 
restrvned;  the  great  typical  observances,  though 
foreshadowing  the  grace  of  the  gospd,  w^  yet, 
in  their  detufa,  irksome  and  burdawmie,  and  the 
mass  ot  rules  as  to  every  part  of  the  Jew's  ccmduct 
proved  to  be,  spetddi^  after  the  present-day  man- 
ner, a  system  of  red  tape.  Little  was  left  to  the 
free,  spontaneous,  action  of  tiie  qnrit;  the  whole 
course  of  the  Jew  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  wu 
carefully  marked  out. 

(fi)  Sonship  and  ite  freedom  from  the  Laufe  re- 
iMdioM. — But  in  the  fulness  of  time  "God  sent 
forth  his  Son,  bom  of  a  woman,  bom  under  the  law, 
that  he  might  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law,  that  we  might  receive  tiie  adoption  of  sons" 
(4  4  0-  The  gospel  <^  the  grace  of  God  embodied 
in  Christ  shows  its  gracious  character  in  that  it  not 
only  answers  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law 
and  removes  its  condemnation:  fulfils,  and  by  ful- 
filling abrogates  the  typical  observer  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  but  also  abolishes  all  the  directions 
and  restrictions  given  to  the  Jews  as  a  separate 
people,  and  brings  its  subjects  into  a  condition  of 
lib^y  where  the  renewed  spirit  under  the  mighty 
love  of  Christ  can  act  spontaneously,  the  great 
principles  of  the  moral  law  remaining  as  its  guide, 
while  the  minute  rules  needed  for  the  infancy  of  the 
race  are  no  longer  appropriate  for  the  "sons  of  God. 
through  ffuth,  in  Christ  Jesus"  (8  26}.  And  so  Paul 
warns  these  Christians  against  tummg  back  to  the 
"weak  and  b^gariy  rudiments"  and  observing 
"months,  uid  seasons,  and  years"  (4  9.10). 

In  the  remaining  Epp.  of  Paul,  little  is  said  of  the 
law,  and  we  neecTonly  indicate  the  connections  in 
which  the  word  occurs.  In  1  Cor  t 
8.  In  the  39  there  is  a  reference  to  the  wife  bong 
Other  "bound  by  the  law  as  long  as  her  hus- 
Patditte  band  liveth"  (AV).  The  word  'Taw," 
Bustles  however,  is  omitted  from  the  critj<»l 
texts  and  from  RV.  In  the  same  ep.  (9 
8.9;  14  21.34)  the  word  is  used  of  the  Pent  or 
the  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  In  ft  20  Paul  refers  to  his 
practice  of  seeking  to  win  men  to  Christ  by  accom- 
modating himself  to  their  standpoint,  "to  them  that 
are  imder  the  law,  as  under  tiie  laV  ;  and  in  16  56 
occurs  the  pregnant  statement,  an  echo  of  Rom, 
"The  power  of  sin  is  the  law."  In  2  Cor  the  word 
does  not  occur,  though  the  legal  system  is  referred 
to  as  the  ministration  tS.  deaw,  in  contrast  to  the 
gospel  ministration  of  the  £^>irit  (ch  8).  The  wwd 
"law"  is  once  used  in  E^h  (3f  15),  in  reference  to  the 
work  <tf  Christ  not  only  producing  harmony  between 
God  and  man,  but  between  Jew  and  G^tile: 
"abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of 
commandments  contained  in  ordinances,"  also 
spoken  of  as  "the  middle  wall  of  partition,"  and 
referring  esp.  to  the  ceremonial  enactments. 

In  Phil  3  5.6.9  we  have  the  fine  autobionwhicsl 
passage  wher^n  we  see  the  self-righteous  Pharisee 
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reckoning  himself  "blamelesB"  in  the  eye  of  the  Law, 
until  convinced  of  his  mn,  and  led  to  find  in  Christ 
the  righteousness  "which  is  through  faith,"  instead 
of  his  own  rwhteousness  "which  is  of  the  law"  (ver 
9) .  The  word  does  not  occur  in  Col,  but  the  thought 
is  found  of  the  spiritual  circumcision  in  contrast  to 
the  phynoal,  the  blottin^t  out  tbrou^  the  work  of 
the  croBB*  of  the  bcmd  written  in  ordinanceB  and  the 
couBequmi  deliTerance  of  the  believer  from  ^e 
bondaoe  of  ceremonial  observances  (S  11-17), 
those  bding  aflSrmed  to  be  "a  shadow  of  the  things 
to  come."  Christ  being  the  glorious  substance.  In 
1  Tim  1  8.0,  we  have  the  two  pr^nant  statements 
that  "the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfulW," 
and  that  "law  is  not  made  for  a  ri^teous  man,  but 
for  the  lawless." 

The  word  "law*'  occurs  14t  in  this  ev.,  and  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  pven  to  the  subject,  but 
it  is  gmerally  the  law  in  its  ceremonial 
w-iSi  typical  aspect  that  is  in  question. 

£^ne  It  is  not  necessary  to  look  at  the  matter 
to  me  iu  detail,  but  moqily  to  indicate  the 
Hebrewa  of  teaching. 

(1)  Barmonv  %rith  the  Paulfni  t4aehiitg. — The  aadent 
doubt  ■>  to  tbe  authonhlp  of  the  ep.  seema  today  to  have 
oystaUlsed  Into  certainty,  albeit  the  grounds  tor  a  con- 
clusion are  no  stronger  tiwn  formerly,  but  In  the  desire 
to  nrove  the  non-Paullne  authorahlp,  too  much  empha- 
aia  Is  perhaps  laid  upoa  tbe  suppo»Ml  un-Paullne  char- 
acter of  the  teaching.  There  is,  after  all,  profound  bar- 
mony  between  the  teaching  of  the  Pauline  Epp.  and  the 
teaching  of  He,  and  the  hannony  applies  to  this  nutter 
of  the  Law.  while  Paul,  m  we  oave  seen,  rives  promi- 
nence In  Bom  to  the  moral  law.  In  Gal  and  elsewhere  he 
deals  with  the  ceremonial  lav.  la  much  the  same  way. 
though  not  so  fully,  m  the  wrtt«r  to  the  Hebrews.  Such 
utterances  as,  "Our  Passover  also  hath  been  sacrificed, 
even  Christ''  (1  Cot  S  7);  "The  rock  was  Christ": 
"Xow  theae  things  were  our  examples"  (types  of  us) 
(1  Cor  10  4-6):  "Which  are  a  shadow  of  the  things 
toeome;  bttttbebodylsChrlBt't"  (Ool  S  17}  areezactqr 
In  Hne  with  tbe  teaching  of  Hebrews, 

(2)  The  Law  transcended  by  the  smpel.— The 
autlu)r  shows  how  the  Law,  which  was  a  word  spoken 
through  angels,  is  transcended  by  the  gospel,  which 
has  been  spoken  by  the  Lord  of  the  angels,  and  so 
demands  greater  reverence  (He  2  2-4),  and  all 
through  the  ep.  it  is  the  transcendent  of  the 
gos{)^  dispensation  introduced  by  Christ  and 
ascribed  to  Him,  which  is  made  to  shine  before  us. 

J 3)  Laxo  of  prie^hood. — ^The  author  deals  specifi- 
y  in  chs  7  and  8  with  the  law  of  priesthood, 
showing  that  Christ's  Priesthood,  "after  the  order 
of  Melcbisedek,"  surpasses  in  glory  that  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  under  the  law;  not  only  sur- 
pasees  but  supersedes  it;  the  imperfect  fdves  place 
to  the  perfect;  the  shadowy  to  the  real;  the  earthly 
to  the  neavenly;  the  temporal  to  the  eternal.  And 
aa  Paul  justifies  his  doctrine  of  justification  apart 
from  the  deeds  of  the  Law  by  reference  to  the  OT 
tea(diing,  so  here  the  writer  finds  in  the  OT  pre- 
diction of  l^e  New  Covenant,  the  basis  for  all  his 
reasoning,  and  in  his  reference  to  the  description 
of  the  New  Covenant,  he  is  at  one  with  Paul  in 
regard  to  the  moral  law,  seeing  it  as  now  written 
on  the  heart,  and  becoming  an  internal  power, 
rather  than  an  external  precept.  See  New  Cove- 
nant. 

(4)  The  law  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  tacr^ficet. — 
He  next  deals  with  the  law  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
in  connection  therewith  considers  the  law  of  the 
sacrifices  (chs  9-10),  and  in  the  same  way  shows 
that  Christ  m^es  good  all  that  the  tab^acle  and 
its  services  typified,  that  His  one,  all-perfect 
eternal  sacrifice  takes  the  place  of  the  many  imper- 
fect tempo ranr  sacrifices  offered  under  the  Law. 
At  the  best  the  Law  had  "a  shadow  of  the  good 
things  to  come"  (10  1).  The  shadow  was  useful 
for  the  time  being,  the  people  were  greatly  pivi- 
Wed  in  having  it,  it  directed  them  to  the  great 
I%ure  who  cast  the  shadow.  The  whole 


system  was  realty  a  system  of  grace  at  the  heart 
of  it;  in  spite  of  ito  external  rubrics  i^ch  mwht 
well  be  abused,  it  made  provision  for  satisfyingTor 
the  time  the  breaches  of  the  law;  the  sacrmcea 
themselves  could  not  take  away  sin,  but  periodical 
forgiveness  was  conveyed  thrqugh  them,  dv  virtue 
of  their  relation  to  the  Coming  One.  Now  the 
S^eat  sacrifice  having  been  offered,  eternal  redemp- 
tion is  secured,  perfect  f^givenees  obtained,  free 
access  into  the  heavenly  Holy  Place  assured,  and 
the  eternal  inheritance  fKovided.  The  Substance 
of  all  the  shadows  has  wpeared,  the  shadows  pass 
away,  and  the  great  ti-uth  mdicated  by  Christ  Him- 
self is  now  ful^  made  known  through  His  Spirit- 
taught  servants.  Christ,  who  "is  the  end  of  the 
law  [the  moral  law]  unto  righteousness  to  every 
one  that  bdieveth"  (Rom  10  4),  is  also  the  end  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  the  full  realization  of  aU  its 
types  and  shadows. 

James  motions  the  "law"  10 1  in  his  ep.,  and  in 
each  case  it  is  the  moral  law.   The  influence  of  the 

Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  seen  through- 
6.  In  the  out  the  and  some  distinct  echoes 
Elastic  of  of  it  are  heard,  aa  e.g.  the  injunction, 
James         "Swear  not  [at  all]"  (S  12).  Jamee  has 

nothing  but  good  to  say  of  the  Law, 
and  that  fact  in  the  Ught  of  the  iniBuence  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  eaiough  to  show  that  Christ, 
in  that  wonderful  discourse,  did  not  dispart  the 
Law,  far  leas  abrogate  it,  but  rather  exalted  aad 
reinforced  it.  James  taught  by  Christ  exalts  the 
Law,  glorifies  it,  in  fact  seems  almost  to  identify 
it  with  the  go8pel,_  for  in  ch  1,  when  speaJdng  of 
the  Word  and  tne  importance  of  hearing  and  doing 
it,  he  in  the  same  breath  speaks  of  looki^  into  "the 
perfect  law,  the  law  of  liberty"  (ver  25).  And 
mdeed,  it  is  just  posmble,  as  some  think,  that  he 
means  tiie  gospel  by  the  epithet,  although  it  seems 
better  to  take  it  as  the  Law  tr^  in  the  gospel,  the 
Law  looked  at  in  its  spirituality,  as  the  guiae  of 
the  Christian  man  who  has  ent^^  into  the  spirit 
of  it. 

Even  in  the  OT,  as  Pss  19  and  119  specifically 
show,  it  was  possible  for  spirituaU^-minded  men  to 
see  toe  beauty  of  the  Law  and  mid  deUght  in  its 
precepts.  Li  S  8  he  speaks  of  the  "royal  Hiw,"  and 
that  hexe  he  does  mean  the  Mosaic  Law  is  b^ond 
doubt,  since  he  cites  the  particular  requiranuit, 
"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighoor  as  thyself,"  in  this 
agreeing  with  his  Master  and  with  Paul,  nnrfmg  in 
love  of  neighbor  the  sum  of  the  Law  and  its  true 
fulfilment.  Respect  of  persons,  be  affirms,  is  a 
breach  of  this  "royal  law"  and  leads  to  those  in- 
dulgmg  in  it  being  "convicted"  by  the  law  of  trans- 
gresmon  (ver  9).  He  then  affirms  the  solidarity  of 
the  Law,  so  that  a  breach  of  it  in  one  particular  is 
a  breach  of  the  whole,  and  makes  a  man  "Kuilty  of 
all"  (ver  10),  a  far-reacWng  principle  which  ftuil 
had  also  indicated  when  quotmg  in  Gal  the  words, 
"Cursedisev^onewho  continuethnotin  all  thin^ 
that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them* 
(Gal  8  10),  and  when  in  Rom  7  he  showed  that 
the  conviction  that  he  had  broken  the  10th  com- 
mandment  made  him  realize  that  he  had  broken 
the  whole  Law.  Jamee  then  esdiorts  his  readers 
to  speak  and  act  as  those  who  are  to  be  judged  by 
"a  law  of  liberty"  (8  12),  so  that  he  sets  no  Umit 
to  the  range  of  that  law.  Rnally,  in  4  11,  he  wains 
them  by  implication  agunst  speaking  against  the 
Law  or  judging  the  Law,  that  is,  to  assume  the 
place  of  judge  instead  of  "doer  of  the  law."  James 
could  not  have  used  such  language  unless  he  had  a 
profound  conviction  of  the  {Section  of  the  Law. 
And  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  Law  as  a  rule  of  life 
for  spiritual  men  redeemed  from  its  condemnatioB 
that  James  considers  it,  and  so  we  can  call  it  the 
perfect  law,  the  law  of  bberty,  the  Royal  Law. 
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In  the  Epp.  of  Peter  and  John,  the  word  "law" 
does  not  occur,  but  Peter  shows  that  the  hoUnesB 
of  God  remains  as  in  the  Pent  the 
6.  In  the  standard  of  life,  and  the  example  of 
Eplstiesof  Christ  shows  the  way  (1  Pet  S  21), 
Petw  and  while  in  the  church  is  found  the  sfnrit- 
jcdm  ual  realization  of  the  sanctuary,  priest- 

hood and  saerificea  of  the  old  economy 
(1  Pet  S  fi-9}.  Peter  has  oao  nieaemee  to  the 
Rom  law,  aijoinins  upon  his  readras  obedience  to 
it  in  the  political  sphere.  John  enjoins  the  keeping 
of  the  commandments,  these  brang  apparently  the 
commandments  of  Chnst  (1  Jn  2  3.4;  0  2),  and 
the  test  of  keeping  the  commandments  is  love  of  the 
brethren,  while  hatred  of  a  brother  is,  as  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  murder.  All  sin  is  "law- 
UosneaB"  (8  4),  and  tte  sum  of  all  law-keefung  is 
love  ctf  God  and  love  of  the  brethren,  and  so  the 
summary  of  the  old  Law  is  echoed  and  endorsed. 

LiTBBATirfts. — Chiefly  the  works  on  NT  theok>S7 
(Weiss,  BeyschLag,  Schmld,  etc),  and  on  Christian 
ethics  (MarCensen,  Domer,  Harless,  etc),  with  comms. 
on  Paiulne  Bpp.  fBom,  etc):  Bltschl,  SnttUhung  der 
alii.  Kireha  (2a  ed);  Zahn,  Da»  Oeiatt  QoUgi  nach  der 
Lakrt  und  dn-  Brfahrmtg  dt*  ApotMa  PatUtta;  J.  Dennejr, 
inHDB. 

Archtbald  M'Caiq 
LAW  ITX  THE  OLD  TESTAHEHT: 

I.  Tbkmb  Ubsd 

1.  TSrAh  C'l^w") 

2.  Synonrnu  of  TSrHh 

(1)  3fiewdA  ("Command") 

(2)  'Sdhdh  C'WltneM."  "TeatJmony") 

(3)  MithpOfln  ("Judgments") 

(4)  {Tu^^im  ("Statutes") 
C5)Pi*>fliiAiifi  ("Precepts") 

II.     TbB  WBITTBN  RbCOBD  Or  THE  LaW 

1.  The  Critical  Datinoof  the  Laws 

2.  Oroups  of  Laws  in  P 

s;  The  Book  of  the  Covenant 

(1)  Judgments.   Compared  with  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi 

(2)  Basis  of  Law  of  Covenant.    Barller  Cus- 
toms 

4.  The  Book  of  the  Law  of  Dt  31 
6.  The  Law  of  Holiness 
6.  The  Final  Oompllation 
IIL  Tbb  Oembbal  Ckabactkb  axd  Dbsiqx  of  thb 

Law 

1.  The  CItU  Law 

(1)  Servants  and  the  Poor 

(2)  Punishments 

(3)  Marriage 

(4)  Sabbaths  and  Feasts 

2.  The  Ceremonial  Law 

t Origin  of  Sacrifice 
The  Levitical  Ritual 
The  Law  Truly  a  TOrdk 
ASSINO  AWAT  or  THE  LaW 

LlTBaATUHS 

Law,  at  least  as  custom,  certainly  existed  among 
the  Hebrews  in  the  times  before  Moses,  as  appears 
from  numeroiis  allusions  to  it,  both  in  matters  civil 
and  ceremonial,  in  the  earlier  Scriptures.  But  we 
have  no  distinct  account  of  such  law,  eaihsr  as  to 
its  full  contents  or  its  enactment.  Law  in  the  OT 
practically  means  the  Law  promulgated  by  Moses 
(having  its  roots  no  doubt  in  this  earlier  law  or 
custom),  with  sundry  later  modifications  or  addi- 
tions, rules  as  to  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
record  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  following  are  matters  of  pre-Mosaio  law  or 
custom  to  which  allusioii  is  made  in  Gen  and  Ex: 
the  offering  of  sacrifice  and  the  use  of  altars  (Gen 
passim);  the  religious  use  of  pillars  (Gen  St8  18); 

Surification  ior  sacrifice  (36  2);  tithes  (14  20;  28 
2);  ciroumcioon  (17  10;  Ex  4  25f);  inquiry  at 
a  sanctuary  (Gen  25  22);  sacred  feaste  6  1, 
etc);  priests  (Ex  19  22);  sacred  oaths  (Gen  14 
22);  marriage  customs  (16;  24;  S5  6;  29  16-30); 
birthright  (25  31-34);  elders  (24  2;  60  7;  Ex  8 
16);  homicide  (Gen  9  6),  etc.  We  proceed  at  once 
to  the  Law  of  Moses. 

/.  Tmrrru  Uted— The  Heb  word  rendered  'Taw" 
in  our  Bibles  is  ill^Fl ,  tSrOh.   Other  synonymous 


words  either  denote  (as  indeed  does  tl^rsk  itself) 
aspects  under  which  the  Law  may  be  regarded,  or 
different  classes  of  law. 

Tsrah  is  from  hSrdk,  the  Hiphil  of  ydrdh.  The 
root  meaning  is  "to  throw";  hence  in  Hiphil  the 
word  meims  "to  point  out"  (as  by 

1.  Torah     throwing  out  the  nand),  and  so  "to 

direct";  and  tdrOh  is  "direction." 
TOrSh  may  be  ump^  "human  diiectiw,"  as  the 
"law  of  th^  mother'  in  Prov  1  8;  but  most  often 
in  the  OT  it  is  Ute  Divine  law.  In  the  sing,  it  ottea 
means  a  lau>,  the  pi.  bein^  used  in  the  same  sense: 
but  more  frequently  tSrOh  m  the  sing,  is  the  general 
body  of  Divinely  pven  law.  The  word  tells  nothing 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Law,  or  any  part  of  it, 
was  first  giv^  it  mmp^  {joints  out  the  general 
purpose  oTUie  Law,  vis.  that  it  was  for  the  guidance 
of  Ood'fl  people  in  the  various  matters  to  which  it 
relates.  This  shows  that  the  end  of  the  Law  lay 
beyond  the  mere  obedience  to  such  and  such  rules, 
that  end  being  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  Goa 
and  of  men's  relation  to  Him,  and  guidance  in  living 
as  the  children  of  such  a  God  as  He  revealed  Him- 
self to  be.  This  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  later  Scrip- 
tures, notably  in  Pss  19  and  119. 

In  the  completed  Canon  of  the  OT,  (firOA  techm- 
calty  denotes  the  Poit  (Lk  24  44)  as  b^g  that 
divudon  of  the  OT  Scriptures  which  contains  the 
text  of  the  Law,  and  its  nistoty  down  to  the  death 
of  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver. 

(1)  MigwOhf  "command"  (or,  in  pi.,  "com- 
mands"), is  a  term  applied  to  the  Law  as  indi- 
cating that  it  is  a  charge  laid  upon 

2.  Syno-  men  as  the  expression  of  God's  will, 
nyma  of  and  therefore  tnat  it  must  be  ob^red. 
Toruh  (2)  ^mah,  "witness"  or  "tesU- 

mony"  (in  pi.  "testimonies"),  is  a 
de«^i&tion  of  God's  law  as  testifying  the  principles 
of  His  dealings  with  His  people.  So  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  is  called  the  "ark  of  the  testimony"  (Ex 
35  22),  as  contuning  "the  testimony"  (ver  16), 
i.e.  the  tables  of  the  Law  upon  which  the  covenant 
was  based.  The  above  terms  are  general,  applying 
to  the  MroA  at  large:  the  two  next  following  are  <» 
more  restricted  application. 

(3)  Jl/t8Apa^m,"judgmrats":  Jtfis&pdfinthesing. 
sometimes  means  jud^ent  in  an  abstract  sense, 
as  in  Gen  16  19;  Dt  S2  4;  sometimes  the  act  of 
judging,  as  in  Dt  16  18.19;  17  9;  24  17.  But 
"judgments"  (in  the  pi.)  is  a  term  constantly  used 
in  connection  with,  and  distinction  from,  sttUutej, 
to  indicate  laws  of  a  particular  kind,  viz.  laws  which, 
thou^  forming  part  of  the  tSrOJi  hy^  virtue  of  Divine 
sanction,  originated  in  decisions  of  judges  upon  cases 
brought  before  them  for  judgment.  See  further 
below. 

(4)  ^ujjtm,  "statutes"  (lit. "lawsengraven"), are 
laws  immediately  enacted  by  a  law^ver.  "Judg- 
ments and  statutes"  together  coinprise  the  whole 
law  (Lev  18  4;  Dt  4  1.8  AV).  So  also  we  now 
distinguish  between  ctmsuetudinuy  and  statute  law. 

(5)  Pi^j^im,  "precepts":  This  torn  is  found 
only  in  the  Pss.  It  seems  to  mean  rules  or  coun- 
sels provided  to  suit  the  various  circumstances  in 
which  men  may  be  placed.  The  term  may  perhaps 
be  meant  to  apply  both  to  the  rules  of  the  actual 
tiSrah,  and  to  others  found,  e.g.  in  the  writmgi  of 
prophets  and  "wise  men." 

//.  7%«  H^n'ffmJScconf  of  M«  Lout.— The  raact- 
ment  of  the  Law  and  its  committal  to  writing  must 
be  distinguished.  With  regard  to  the  formu-,  it 
is  distinctly  stated  (Jn  1  17)that"thelawwa8giTen 
throu^  Moses";  and  though  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  every  regulation  found  in  the  Pent 
is  his,  a  lar^  number  of  the  laws  are  expressly  as- 
cribed to  him.  As  regards  the  latter,  we  are  dis* 
tinctly  told  that  Moses  wrote  certain  laws  or  col- 
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lections  of  laws  (Ex  17  14;  24  4.7;  Dt  81  9). 
Tliese,  however,  form  only  a  pOTtlon  of  the  whole 
legislation;  and  therefore,  wnether  the  remaining 
portions  were  wrilten  by  Moses,  or — if  not  by  him 
— when  and  by  whom,  is  a  legitimate  matter  of 
inquiry. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  disc  use  the  lai^  ques- 
tion of  the  literary  lUBtory  of  the  Feat,  but  it  must 
briefly  be  touched  npoa.  The  Pent  eertunly 
appears  to  have  reached  ita  presKit  form  by  the 
padual  piecing  together  of  diverse  materials.  Dt 
Being  a  separate  composition,  a  distinction  would 
seem  to  have  been  clearly  established  by  critical 
examination  between  a  number  of  paragraphs  in 
the  renuuning  books  which  apparently  must  once 
have  formed  a  narrative  by  themselves,  and  other 
paragraphia  partly  narrative  but  chi^r  l^^laUve 
and  Btatistical,  which  wpfteac  to  have  oeea  subse- 
quoitly  added.  Without  endorsing  any  of  the 
critical  theories  as  to  the  rehition  of  these,  one  to 
the  other,  or  as  to  the  dates  of  their  composition, 
we  may,  m  a  general  way,  accept  the  analysis,  and 
adopt  the  well-known  symbol  JE  to  distinguisn  the 
former,  and  P  the  latter.  Confining  ourselves  to 
their  Ugidalioe  contents,  we  find  in  JB  a  short  but 
very  important  bod>;  of  law,  the  Law  of  the  Cove- 
nant, stated  in  full  in  Ex  aW-^  and  repeated  as 
to  a  portion  of  it  in  Ex  84  10-28.  All  the  rest  of 
the  legislation  is  contained  in  P  and  Dt. 

We  are  distinctly  told  in  Ex  that  the  law  con- 
tained in  Ex  80-23  was  given  through  Moses.  Re- 
jecting this  statement,  critics  of  the 
1.  The  school  of  Wetlhausen  afl&nn  that  its 
Critical  true  date  must  be  placed  conaderably 
Dating  of  later  than  the  time  of  Joshua.  They 
the  Laws  maintiun  that  previous  to  tbe&  oon- 
C|uest  of  Canaan  the  Israelites  were 
mere  nomads,  ignorant  of  agriculture,  the  practice  of 
which,  as  well  as  their  culture  in  general,  th^  firat 
learned  from  the  conquered  Canaanites.  There- 
fore (so  they  argue),  as  the  law  of  Ex  20-28  pre- 
supposes the  practice  of  agriculture,  it  cannot  have 
been  promulgated  until  some  time  m  the  period  of 
the  Jui^:es  at  the  earliest;  they  place  it  indeed 
in  the  eariy  period  of  the  monarclqr.  All  this, 
however,  ia  mere  assumption,  support  for  which  is 
claimed  in  some  pasfuiges  in  which  a  shepherd  life 
is  spoken  of.  but  with  utter  disr^ard  of  others 
which  show  that  both  in  the  patriarchal  period  and 
in  Egypt  the  Israelites  also  cultivated  land.  See 
B.  IT^B  erdmans,  "Have  the  Hebrews  Been  No< 
mads?"  Expot,  August  and  October,  1908.  It  can 
indeed  be  shown  that  this  law  was  tiirougbout  in 
harmony  with  what  must  have  been  the  customs  and 
conceptions  of  the  Israelites  at  the  age  of  the  exodus 
(Rule,  OT  ItulUuiiont).  Professor  Eerdmana  in  his 
AlUeitamentliehe  Studien,  Part  III  (1910),  vigorously 
d^ends  the  Mosaic  ori^  of  the  Book  oi  the 
Covenant. 

The  same  critics  bring  down  the  date  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Dt  to  the  time  of  Jomah,  or  at  most  a  few 
years  earlier.  They  aflfirm  (wrongly)  that  the 
chief  object  of  Jouah's  reformation  nairated  in  2  K 
88  was  the  centraliztUitm  of  worship  at  the  t^ple 
in  Jems.  They  ri^tly  attribute  the  seal  which 
carried  the  reform  wrough  to  the  discovery  of  the 
"Book  of  the  Law"  (22  8).  Then  arguing  that  the 
frequent  previous  practice  of  worship  at  high  places 
implied  the  non-existence  of  any  law  to  the  con- 
truy,  th^  conclude  that  the  rule  of  Dt  12  was  a 
rule  recently  lud  down  1^  the  temple  priesthood, 
and  written  in  a  book  In  Mosee'  name,  this  new 
book  bdng  what  was  "found  in  the  house  of  Jeh." 
But  this  argument  is  altiwether  unsound:  its  grave 
difficulties  are  well  set  outmMoUer's  Arethe  Critica 
Right  f  And  here  again  careful  study  vindicates 
tin  Moauc  character  of  the  law  of  Dt  aa  a  whole 


and  of  Dt  12  in  particular.  M.  £douard  Naville  in 
La  dieouverte  de  la  lot  sou*  le  roi  Josiaa  propounds 
a  theory  which  he  supports  by  a  most  interest- 
ing argument:  that  the  book  found  was  a  founda- 
tion deposit,  which  must  therefore  have  been  built 
over  by  masonry  at  the  unction  of  the  temple  by 
Solomon. 

Equally  unsound,  however  Dlauaible,  are  the 
ai^umoits  which  would  make  the  framing  of  the 
Levitical  ritual  the  work  of  the  age  of  Ezra.  The 
difficulties  created  by  this  theory  are  far  greater 
than  those  which  it  is  intended  to  remove. 
this  also  see  Mfiller,  Are  the  Critics  Right  t 

Rejecting  these  theories,  it  will  be  assumed  in  the 
present  art.  that  the  various  laws  are  of  the  dates 
ascribed  to  them  in  the  Pent;  that  whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  the  date  of  some  "of  the  laws,"  all 
which  are  therein  ascribed  to  Moses  are  truly  so 
ascribed. 

The  laws  in  F  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  in 
groups,  with  which  narrative  is  sometimes  inter- 
mingled. These  e.g.  are  some  of  the 
2.  Groups  EToups:  Ex  26-81:  Lev  1-7;  11-16: 
of  Laws  Nu  1-4,  etc.  The  structure  ana 
In  P  probable  history  of  these  groups  are 

very  interesting.  That  many  of  them 
must  have  undergone  interpolation  appears  certain 
from  the  foUowmg  consiaeralions.  Each  of  the 
groups,  and  often  one  or  more  paragraphs  within 
a  group,  is  headed  by  a  recurrmg  Kirmula,  "Jeh 
spake  unto  Moses  [or  unto  Aaron,  or  unto  Moses 
and  Aaron],  saying."  We  might  at  first  eiroect 
that  the  contents  of  each  group  or  paragraph  bo 
headed  would  consist  solely  of  what  Jeh  had  said 
unto  Mosee  or  Aaron,  but  tlus  is  not  always  so. 
Not  infrequently  some  direction  is  found  within 
such  a  paragraph  which  cannot  have  been  qmken 
to  Moses,  but  must  have  come  into  force  at  some 
later  date.  Unless  then  we  reject  the  statement  of 
the  formula,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that 
Jeh  did  not  speak  unto  Moses,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  these  later  directions  were  at  some  time  in- 
serted by  an  editor  into  paragraphs  which  originally 
containeid  Mosaic  laws  only.  That  this  should 
have  been  done  would  be  perfectiy  natural,  when 
we  eonuder  that  the  purpose  of  such  an  editor 
would  be  not  only  to  preserve  (as  has  been  done) 
the  record  of  the  original  Law,  but  to  present  a 
manual  of  law  complete  for  the  use  of  his  age,  a 
manual  (to  use  a  modem  phrase)  made  complete 
to  date. 

That  the  passages  in  Question  were  indeed  inter- 
polations appears  not  only  from  the  fact  that  their 
removal  rids  the  text  of  what  otherwise  would  be 
grave  discrepancies,  but  because  the  passages  in 
question  sometimes  disturb  the  setjuence  of  the 
context.  Moreover,  by  thus  distinguishing  be- 
tween laws  promulgated  (as  stated)  by  Moses,  and 
laws  to  which  the  formula  of  statement  was  not 
intended  to  apply,  we  arrive  at  the  following  im- 
portant result.  It  is  that  the  former  laws  can  all 
be  shown  to  be  in  harmony  one  with  another  and 
with  the  historical  data  of^the  Mosaic  age;  while 
the  introduction  of  the  later  rules  is  also  seen  to  be 
what  would  naturally  follow  by  way  of  adaptation 
to  the  eireumstancea  of  later  times,  and  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  Divine  purpose. 

It  would  be  much  too  long  a  twk  here  to  irorlc  this 
out  in  detail:  It  has  been  attempted  by  the  writer  of 
thla  article  In  OT  IntlUtttion;  Thtir  Origin  and  Dntl- 
apmtnt.    Two  InstanooB,  however,  may  be  mentloued. 

Inttanett  of  infrpolation. — In  Bx  18  43ff  (ERV)  we 
read,  "Thla  la  the  ordinance  of  the  passover:  there  shall 
no  ulen  eat  thereof;  but  every  man's  servaat  that  U 
bougbt  for  money,  when  thou  hast  circumcised  him,  then 
shall  he  eat  thereof.  A  soJoumer  and  a  hired  servant 
shall  not  eat  thereof."  This  was  the  original  Mosaic 
rule  Introduced  by  the  formula  In  ver  43.  But  la  vs 
48.40  it  la  said  tut  avjimrntri  (when  drcumdtMxl)  May 
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Mtt  Of  the  pMrarer.  Thii  vm  plainly  »  relaxation  of 
later  date,  made  In  aooordance  mth  the  principle  which 
im  enlarged  upon  In  Isa  66  3-8. 

According  to  Lev  8S  34.39a.40-42,  the  Feut  of 
Tabemudee  was  a  feaat  of  seven  days  only.  Thli  was 
tbe  Moeale  rule  as  appears  from  the  formula  In  ver  33, 
and  In  certain  other  passages.  But  as  a  development  In 
the  laast'a  obswvance,  an  eighth  day  was  subwquantly 
added,  and  tiierefore  Insertions  to  that  effect  were  made 
here  at  rs  36  and  39b.  The  Introduction  of  this  addi- 
tional day  would  be  in  Iroeplng  with  thi^  elaboration  In 
the  observance  of  the  "set  tbasts"  which  we  find  In  Nu 
S8  Mid  89)  u  compared  with  the  simpler  obsemnoe  of 
the  same  days  ordered  In  Lev  U.  Here  agidn  the 
formula  In  Nu  SS  1  plainly  covered  a  few  verses  imme- 
dlate^r  following,  but  not  the  whole  oontent  of  ttie  two 
ehapters. 

Ftemiaing  then  the  existence  in  writing  from  an 
early  age  of  numerous  groups  of  Mosaic  laws  and 
their  subsequent  interpolation,  the  ultimate  com- 
pilation of  tnese  groups  together  with  other  matter 
and  their  arrangement  in  the  ord^  in  which  we 
now  find  them  must  have  been  the  work,  perhaps 
indeed  of  the  interpolator,  but  in  any  case  of  some 
late  editor.  These  numerous  groups  do  not,  how- 
ever, make  up  the  whole  le^slative  contents  of  the 
Fdnt;  for  a  very  large  portion  these  contents 
consists  of  three  distinct  books  of  law,  which  we 
must  now  examine.  These  were  the  "Book  of  the 
Covenant,"  the  "Book  of  the  Law"  of  Dt  31  26, 
and  the  so-called  "Law  of  Holiness." 

This  book,  expreaaly  so  named  (Ex  24  7),  is 
stated  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  (24  3.4).  It 
must  have  comprised  the  contents  of 
8.  The  Ex  2&-^.  The  making  of  the  cove- 
Book  of  tiie  nant  at  Sinai,  led  up  to  ^  the  reveal- 
Coveumt  ing  words  of  Ex  3  12-17:  6  2-^;  19 
3-6,  was  a  transaction  of  the  very  first 
importance  in  the  religious  history  of  Israel.  God's 
revelation  of  Himself  to  Israel  being  very  largely, 
indeed  chiefly,  a  revelation  of  Bia  moral  attributes 
(Ex  84  6.7),  could  only  be  effectively  apprehended 
by  a  people  who  were  morally  fitted  to  receive  it. 
Hsnce  it  was  that  Israel  aa  a  nation  was  now  placed 
by  Qod  in  a  stated  relation  to  Kmaelf  by  means  of 
a  covenuit,  the  condition  upon  which  the  covenant 
was  based  being,  on  His  people's  part,  their  obe- 
dimce  to  a  given  law.  This  was  the  law  contained 
in  the  "Book  of  the  Covenant." 

It  consisted  of  "words  of  Jeh"  and  "judgments" 
(Ex  24  3  AV).  The  latter  are  contained  in  Ex  21 
1 — ^22  17;  the  former  in  ch  20,  in  the  remaining 
portion  ca  <^  22,  and  ch  28.  The  "judgmoits" 
(ARV  "ordinances")  relate  oitirdy  to  matters  of 
right  between  man  and  man;  the  'Srords  of  Jeh" 
relate  partly  to  these  and  partly  to  duties  dis- 
tinotivcdy  redigious. 

(1)  The  jvdatnenit  compared  with  Code  of  ^ammurabi. 
— The  "JudgmentH"  appear  to  be  taken  from  older 
couBuetudinary  law;  not  Deceasarlly  comprising  the 
whole  of  that  law,  but  so  much  of  It  as  It  pleased  Ood 
now  to  stamp  with  HIa  eniresa  s&nctloo  and  to  embody 
In  this  Covenant  Law.  They  may  well  be  compared 
with  those  contained  In  the  so-called  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi, king  of  Babylon,  who  Is  thought  to  have  oeen 
the  Amraphel  of  Gen  14-  These  are  called  "the  Judg- 
ments of  righteousness  which  Hammurabi  the  miRhty 
king  confirmed."  The  resemblances  In  form  and  In 
subject  between  the  two  sets  of  "Judgments"  are  very 
striking.  All  alike  have  the  same  structure,  b^lnnlng 
with  a  hypothetical  clause,  "U  bo  and  so,"  and  then 
giving  the  rule  applicable  In  the  third  person.  All  alike 
relate  entirely  to  civil,  as  distinguished  from  religious, 
matters,  to  rights  and  duties  between  man  and  man. 
All  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  origin  la  Judgments  passed 
In  the  first  place  on  causes  brought  before  Judges  for 
decision:  both  seta  therefore  represent  consuetudinary 
law. 

(2)  Batit  of  the  law  of  the  covenant  on  earlier  euitom 
and  conception. — It  is  remarkable  that,  alike  In  matters 
of  right  between  man  and  man,  and  In  matters  relating 
directly  to  the  service  of  Ood,  the  Law  of  the  Covenant 
did  little  (if  anything)  more  than  give  a  new  and  Di- 
vinely attested  sancUon  to  requirements  which,  being 
already  familiar,  appealed  to  the  general  conscience 
of  the  community.  If.  Indeed,  In  the  "words  of  Jeh" 
thera  was  any  tightening  -of  accustomed  moral  or  (more 
partlonlariy)  religious  requlremrata,  e.g.  In  tiba  flnt 


and  second  commandments  of  the  Decalosue,  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  by  way  of  enf(»dng  convlctitKiB 
which  must  have  been  aheady  gaining  bold  upon  the 
minds  of  at  least  tba  mom  Uwugntfol  <n  the  people,  and 
that  In  lane  measure  throiuh  the  lossons  Impressed 
uptm  ttiem  by  the  events  of  melr  recent  hlstwy.  In  no 
othw  way  could  tbs  Law  of  the  Covenant  have  appealed 
to  their  conscience,  and  so  formed  a  foundation  on  which 
the  covenant  could  be  securely  based. 

As  in  the  "Judgments"  we  have  a  ratification  of  old 
consuetudinary  law;  as  again  In  the  second  table  of  the 
Decalc^e  we  have  moral  rules  In  accordance  with  a 
standard  of  moral  right — no  doubt  already  admowledged 
— very  similar  Indeed  to  that  of  the ' '  negative  confession  " 
In  the  Egyp  Book  of  the  Dead ;  so  In  the  more  espedally 
religious  rules  of  the  Law  of  the  Covenant  we  find,  not 
new  rules  or  an  establishment  of  new  institutions,  but 
a  new  sanction  of  what  was  already  old.  These  "words 
of  Jeh"  assume  the  rendering  of  service  to  Jeh:  they  do 
not  enjoin  It  as  If  It  were  a  new  thing,  but  they  enjoin 
that  the  Israelites  shall  not  add  to  His  a&rvioe  also  tt^ 
service  of  other  gods  (Ex  20  3;  83  24).  They  assume 
the  observance  of  the  three  "feasts,"  they  enjoin  that 
these  shall  be  kept  to  Jeh— "unto  me,"  i.e.  "unto  me 
only"  (vs  14.17).  They  assume  the  making  of  certain 
oftmngs  to  Jeh,  they  enjoin  that  these  shall  be  made  liber- 
aUy — '^of  the  first, I.e.  of  the  best — and  without  deUy 
(89  20  f).  They  assume  the  rendering  of  worstilp  by 
sacrifice,  and  the  existence  of  an  accustomed  ritual,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  lay  down  any  scheme  of  ritual, 
but  they  give  a  few  directions  deigned  to  guard  against 
Idolatry,  or  any  practices  tending  either  to  Irreverence 
or  to  low  and  false  conceptions  of  God  (Ex  80  4-fi.23- 
26;  88  31;  8S  18  f).  While  InsisUng  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  the  three  "feasts,"  spoken  of  as  already  accus- 
tomed. It  Is  remarkable  that  they  contain  no  command 
to  keep  the  Passover,  which  as  an  annual  observance 
was  not  yet  an  accustomed  thing. 

TUs  absence  of  ritual  directions  Is  Indeed  very  no- 
ticeable. It  was  In  the  counsel  of  God  that  He  would 
in  the  near  future  establish  a  reconstituted  ritual,  baaed 
upon  what  was  tireadv  traditional,  but  containing  cer- 
tain new  elements,  and  so  framed  aa  more  and  more  to 
foster  spiritual  conceptions  of  God  and  a  higher  ideal 
of  holiness.  This  however  was  as  yet  a  thing  of  the 
future.  No  mention  therefore  was  made  of  it  In  the  Law 
of  the  Covenant;  that  law  was  so  restricted  as  that  It 
should  at  onoe  appeal  to  the  general  conscience  of  tiie 
people,  and  so  be  a  true  test  of  their  desire  to  do  what 
was  right.  This  would  be  the  firm  basis  on  which  to 
build  vet  higher  things.  It  Is  ImDosalble  to  estimate  the 
true  character  of  the  subsequent  legislation.  I.e.  of  what 
in  bulk  is  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  (ArdA— except  by 
first  grasping  the  true  character  and  motive  of  the 
Covenant,  and  the  Covenant  Law.  9ee  also  Covkmakt, 
Book  or:  Pbntatetich. 

Immediately  after  the  maidng  of  the  Covenant, 
Moses  was  called  into  the  mount,  and  there  re- 
ceived instructions  for  the  erection  of 
4.  The  the  tabernacle,  these  being  foUowed 
Book  ot  the  in  due  course  by  the  rules  of  the  re- 
Law  of  constituted  caremomal  of  which  the 
Dt  SI  tabernacle  was  to  be  the  home.  AU 
these  for  the  present  we  must  pass  over. 

Having  arrived  on  the  £.  of  the  Jordan^  Moses, 
now  at  the  close  of  his  career,  addr^sed  discourses 
to  the  people,  in  which  he  earnestly  exhorted  them 
to  live  up  to  the  high  calling  with  which  God  bad 
called  them,  in  the  hnd  of  which  they  were  about 
to  take  possession.  To  this  end  he  enibodied  in  his 
discourse  a  statement  of  the  Law  by  which  they 
were  to  live.  And  then,  as  almost  lus  last  public 
act,  he  wrote  "the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,"  and 
directed  that  the  book  should  be  placed  "by  the 
side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant"  (Dt  81  24-26). 
What  now  was  this  book?  Was  it  Dt,  in  whole  or 
in  part?  The  most  reasonable  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  the  book  actually  written  by  Moees 
comprised  at  least  the  contents  oi  Dt  8-46  and  88. 
Whether  the  whole  or  any  parts  of  the  remaining 
contents  of  Dt  also  formed  part  of  tki9  book,  or  were 
subsequently  added  to  it,  the  whole  b^ng  brought 
by  a  process  of  editing  to  our  present  Dt,  is  again 
a  legitimate  matter  of  inquiry. 

Characteristics  of  Deuteronomy. — Regarding  Dt 
6-26  and  28  (with  ot  without  parts  of  other  chap- 
ters) aa  the  "book"  of  Dt  81  24-26,  we  find  that  it  is 
a  manual  <rf  instruction  far  the  prople  at  lai^e-^t 
is  not  a  {meet's  manual.  It  deals  with  matters  of 
morals,  and  of  reli^on  in  its  general  principles,  but 
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only  subordinated  with  matters  of  ritual:  it  warns 
agaiDBt  perils  of  idolatiy  and  Buperstitioua  cor- 
rujitions,  common  in  the  service  of  other  gods,  but 
which  nught  b^  do  means  be  mixed  up  with  Jeh's 
swvioe:  it  insists  upon  righteous  conduct  between 
man  and  man,  ana  very  strongly  inculcates  hu- 
manity toward  the  poor  and  the  dependent:  it 
enjoins  upon  those  in  authority  the  impartial  main- 
tenance of  right,  as  also  fairness,  moderation  and 
mercy,  in  the  atuninistration  of  law  and  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishment:  it  sets  forth  the  fear  of  God  as 
the  guide  of  His  people's  actions,  and  the  love  of 
God  in  reqwnse  to  His  mercy  toward  them.  It 
does  not  lay  down  any  scheme  of  ritual,  though  it 

E'ves  rules  3-21)  as  to  things  which  might  not 
i  eaten  as  unclean;  it  also  gives  directions  as  to 
the  disposal  of  tithes  (U  22-29;  26  12):  it  enlarges 
upon  tne  direction  in  the  Law  of  the  Coveaoaut  for 
the  observance  of  the  three  "feasts,"  adding  to  this 
the  observance  of  the  Passover  (ch  16)  j  it  lays  down 
a  law  (expressed  conditionally)  restrictit^;  to  one 
sanctuary  the  offering  of  at  least  the  more  solenm 
sacrifices  (ch  12) ;  and  it  frequently  inculcates  liber- 
ality toward  the  Levites,  both  on  account  of  the 
sacred  services  rendered  by  them,  their  dispersal 
among  the  tribes,  and  the  precarious  character  of 
their  uvelihood.  Like  the  Law  of  the  Covenant  it 
assumes  the  existence  of  an  accustomed  ceremonial, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  there  is  occasion  to 
do  so  it  makes  use  of  phraseology  (ch  13)  similar 
to  that  of  the  ritual  laws  of  Moses  in  Lev  and  Nu. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  interpolations  may 
have  been  made  in  the  text  of  chs  6-36,  but  not  on 
any  sufficient  scale  to  affect  the  general  character 
of  the  original  book.  This  "Book  of  the  Law"  then 
was  an  expansion  of  the  Law  of  the  Covenant,  en- 
forcing its  principles,  ^ving  directions  in  greater 
detul  for  carryii^  Uiem  out,  and  setting  them  in  a 
framework  of  exhortation,  warning  and  encourage- 
ment. Thus  its  relation  to  the  cov^ant  is  indi- 
cated by  Dt  36  16-19;  29  1.  This  is  that  "book 
of  the  Iaw  of  Moses"  of  which  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  the  books  of  K,  Ch,  Ezr  and  Neh. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  numerous  rules,  some- 
times intermin^ed  with  narrative,  Ti^ch  we  find 
in  £x  26-40:  Lev  1-16,  and  through- 
S.  The  Law  out  Nu,  we  have  m  Lev  17-^  a  col- 
ofHtdiiieM  lection  of  laws  which  evidently  was 
once  a  book  by  itself.  This,  from  its 
constant  insistence  upon  holinett  as  a  motive  of 
conduct,  has  been  caJled  "the  Law  of  Holiness." 
Though  it  cont^ns  many  laws  stated  to  have  been 
spoken  by  Jeh  to  Moses,  we  are  not  told  by  whom 
it  was  written,  and  therefore  its  authorship  and 
date  are  a  fair  subject  of  inouiry.  In  its  general 
deei^  it  bean  much  zeeemblance  to  the  Law  of 
the  Covenant,  and  the  Book  of  the  Law  contained 
in  Dt.  As  in  them,  and  eap.  in  the  latter,  the  laws 
are  set  up  in  a  parenetic  framework,  the  whole 
clorang  with  promise  of  reward  for  obedience  and  a 
threat  of  punishment  for  disobedience  (cf  Ex  28 
20-33;  Lev  26;  Dt  28).  Like  them  it  deals  much 
with  moral  duties:  chs  19  and  20  are  practically  an 
expansion  of  the  Dec^gue;  but  it  deals  also  more 
than  they  do  with  ceremonial.  With  rei^ird  to 
both  it  sets  forth  as  the  motive  of  obedience  the 
rule,  "Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy." 

A  eI«M  (w  la  dot*. — A  cine  to  Its  date  la  to  be  found  In 
Its  conception  of  cleanness.  The  Idea  found  in  the 
Frtmhets  and  the  NT  t^t  moral  wrongdoing  renders 
onGleui  must  be  based  upon  some  earlier  conception, 
Tlx.  upon  the  OT  conception  of  ritual  uncleumees.  Now 
lituaT  undeannev  was  orlglnallr  physical  uncleanneaa 
only:  the  Idea  of  moral  right  or  wrong  did  not  enter  into 
It  at  all:  this  b  penfectly  clear  from  the  whole  contents 
of  Lev  11-lB.  On  the  other  hand  we  And  the  Idea  of 
moral  deannei  and  uncleanneas  fully  formed  In  the  Pss, 
Pnnr,  and  In  Uw  PrapbetB.  Including  the  eariler  propheti, 
Amos,  Hoaea.  and  balab.  In  H  we  find  an  interme- 
diate oonocvnon.   We  find  that  whereas  la  Lev  11-15 


sexual  acts  which  were  lawful  rendered  unclean  equally 
wltii  those  which  were  tmlawful.  In  H  adultery  and 
Incest  are  denounced  as  rendering  specially  undeau,  the 
Idea  t>eing  that  their  technical  uncleanneas  became  more 
intensely  ludean  through  their  Immorality  (Lev  18 
24-30).  Similariy,  converse  with  familiar  spirits  and 
wizards,  which  probably  involved  physical  defllement 
(perhaps  tliroiigh  the  Ingredienta  used  hi  charms),  is 
mentioned  as  specially  causing  defilement,  probably  as 
such  technical  deOlement  would  be  Intenalned  by  the 
unlawfulness  of  dealing  with  familiar  spirits  and  wuards 
at  all  (Liev  18  31).  Bins,  however,  which  did  not  in 
themselves  entail  physical  uncleanness,  such  e.g.  as 
Injustice,  are  not  mentioned  In  H  as  rendering  unclean, 
though  they  are  so  regarded  In  tlie  Prophets.  First, 
ttten.  we  have  ritual  uncleanneas,  which  Is  physical  only 
in  the  rules  of  Lev  11-16  (Mosaic  rules  undoubtedly 
embodying  a  pre-Mosaic  conception);  lastly,  we  have 
moral  wrong  in  ittelf  rendering  unclean,  in  the  Pss  and 
tlie  Prophets;  intermediately  we  have  the  transitional 
conception  In  H.  The  date  therefore  of  the  Law  of 
Holiness  mav  bt  Mosaic,  but  mu*t  bt  considerably  earlier 
than  the  earUeet  of  the  writing  prophets. 

The  remuning  groups  of  Mosaic  laws  would 
appeu*  to  have  beat  extant  in  their  (n^[inal  form 
G-e.  wiUiout  interpolation),  no  doubt 
6.  The  in  tiie  custody  of  the  priesthood  for 
Final  Com-  probably  a  very  considerable  time,  it 
pflatiott  may  have  been  for  centuries,  before 
their  final  compilation  in  their  presrait 
form.  The  arrangement  of  these  groups  as  they 
now  stand,  before  and  after  H  and  with  narrative 
intermingled,  is  by  no  means  haphazard,  as  it  might 
at  first  appear. 

(1)  Sxodut. — As  the  directions  for  the  erection  of  the 
tat>ehiacle  with  the  puri>ose  of  its  several  parts  wore 
given  to  Moaes  immediately  after  ttte  making  of  the 
covenant,  they  follow  the  account  of  it  Immediately. 
Thus  Ex  contains  the  history  of  the  covenant-making, 
of  what  led  up  to  it,  and  of  what  immediately  followed 
U,  viz.  the  provision  of  the  home  for  the  covenant-wor- 
ship. 

(2)  Letitietit. — This  book  follows  with  the  rules  of  that 
wor^p;  not  Indeed  with  all  Its  details,  but  with  an 
account  of  all  that  was  essential  to  it.  First  (In  Lev  1- 
7)  we  have  the  law  of  sacrifice,  including  what  was  so 
esp,  peculiar  to  the  covenant-worship,  the  law  of  the  sin 
offering.  Then  In  chs  S-10  we  have  the  consecration 
of  the  tabernacle  and  Its  contents,  the  oonsecration  of  Its 
priests  and  the  inauguration  of  the  newly  prescribed 
system  of  worship.  Then  In  chs  ll-Ift  we  have  the  rules 
for  purification  from  ritual  uncleanneas,  without  which  it 
would  have  been  Impossible  for  this  system  of  covenant- 
worship  to  be  carried  on.  Then  there  follows  In  Lev  16 
the  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  crown  and  completion  of  the  whole.  Thus  In  these 
Id  chapters  we  have  an  account  of  the  menliiUt  of  the 
newly  instituted  covenant-worship.  And  then  Imme- 
diately we  have  in  the  Law  of  Holmeas  the  great  motive 
that  underlay  both  ttiis  ceremonial  law  and  the  preceding 
moral  and  religious  law  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
viz.  the  principle  that  Ood's  people  must  be  holy,  be- 
cause He  Is  holy.  The  emphaslzfng  of  this  prindvle  in 
H  thus  dosea  tnis  whole  statement  of  law,  as  its  first 
enundation  had  Introduced  It  in  Ex  19  0. 

(3)  ff  umber*. — The  purpose  of  Nu  la  supplementary. 
Nu  1-6,  containing  the  numbering  and  ordering  of  the 
tribes  and  rules  as  to  the  representative  Levltlcal  min- 
istry, sets  forth  the  corporate  character  of  Israel's  serv- 
ice of  Ood.  The  Israelites  were  not  to  be  a  mere  aggre- 
gation of  tribes,  but  a  single  nation,  the  bond  of  their 
union  being  the  covenant  with  God,  The  camp  itself, 
ordered  and  carefully  guarded  against  pollution,  was  to 
be  a  symbol  of  this  noly  unity.  Chs  7~10  narrate  the 
remaining  occurrences  at  Sinai,  Including  (9  1-14}  the 
Important  account  of  the  first  eommtmorattt*  Passover. 
The  remaining  chapters  contain,  alternately,  a  narrative 
of  events  following  the  departure  from  Sinai  and  groups 
of  laws  usually  In  some  way  connected  with  the  event* 
narrated,  but  all  of  them  snpplementuy  to  the  more 
essential  laws  already  recorded. 

(4)  Deuieronomy. — As  a  Separate  woifc  and  baaed 
upon  sayings  and  doings  at  the  very  close  of  the  40 
years,  Dt  naturally  follows  last. 

///.  Thm  Gsfwrof  Charaetmr  and  Dmaign  of  tht 

Law. — Both  in  civil  matters  and  in  ceremonial  the 
Law  had  to  deal  with  men  who  lived  in  a  cornpar*- 
tively  early  age  of  human  history.  Its  rules  were 
necessarily  adapted  in  both  departments  to  the 
standards  of  the  age.  At  the  same  time  they  in- 
ctdcated  principles,  the  working  out  of  wUch  would 
1^  depeea  bnng  about  a  great  advance  in  mm's  con- 
ceptions both  m  what  is  true  and  d  what  is  right. 
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Ab  J.  B.  Mozley  sa^  (Leeturea  on  the  OT),  "The 
morality  of  a  progressive  revelation  is  not  the  moral- 
ity with  which  it  starts  but  that  with 
1.  The  Civfl  which  it  concludes";  yet  the  excellence 
Law  of  the  OT  Law  is  evident,  not  only  in 

ita  great  underlying  principles,  but  in 
the  siutabillty  of  its  individual  rules  to  promote 
moral  advance. 

(1)  Servants  and  the  poor. — We  have  already 
noted  the  similarity  between  the  "judgments"  of 
Ex  SO  and  Si  and  the  "jud^ents"  of  ^ammurabi, 
in  respect  to  form  and  subject.  Notwithstanding 
the  practical  wisdom  found  in  many  of  the  latter, 
there  is  in  one  matter  a  marked  contrast  in  spirit 
between  them  and  the  former,  for  while  both  the 
Law  of  the  Covenant  and  its  enlargement  in  Dt 
guarded  the  interest  of  and  secured  justice,  and 
mercy  too,  to  slaves  and  the  poor,  the  laws  of  Ham- 
murabi were  framed  rather  in  the  interests  of  the 
well-to-do.  Cf  (e.g.)  with  the  rule  as  to  a  runaway 
slave  in  Dt  23  15  f,  the  following  (CH,  §  16):  "If 
a  man  has  harbored  in  bis  house  a  mans^r'ant 
or  a  maidservant  fugitive  from  the  palace,  or  a  poor 
man,  and  has  not  produced  them  at  the  demand 
of  the  commandant,  the  owner  of  that  house  shall 
be  put  to  death.  The  Law  indeed  permitted 
slavery,  an  institution  universiU  in  the  andent 
world,  but  it  made  provisions  which  must  very 
peatly  have  mitigated  its  hardship.  It  was  en- 
joined, both  in  Ex  and  in  Dt,  that  after  six  yeais' 
service  a  Heb  manservant  should  "go  out  free  for 
nothing,"  unless  he  himself  pr^erred  to  remun  in 
KTvitude  (Ex  21  2-0;  Dt  16  12-18).  The  rule 
in  Ex  81  7-11  as  to  women  servants  was  not  ex- 
actly the  same^ut  it  nevertheless  guarded  their 
interests,  while  Heb  women  servants  were  afterward 
included  in  the  rule  of  Dt  16  12.  A  still  greater 
amelioration  was  brought  in  by  a  later  rule  con- 
nected with  the  law  of  the  Jubilee  as  set  out  in  Lev 
36  39-55.  Agun,  though  servitude  was  permitted 
on  account  of  debt,  or  as  a  rescue  from  poverty 
(Ex  SI  2.7;  Dt  15  12),  manstealing  was  a  capiUl 
offence  (Ex  SI  16). 

(2)  PunithmmtM.— Tim  rule  of  Ex  SI  22-25 
("eye  for  eye,"  etc;  cf  Lev  2i  19.20:  Dt  19  16- 
10)  sounds  harsh  to  us,  but  while  the  justice  it 
sanctioned  was  rough  and  read^  according  to  the 
age,  it  put  a  restrtunt  on  vmdictiveness.  The 
punishment  might  be  so  much,  but  no  more:  and 
the  same  spirit  of  restraint  in  punishment  is  seen 
in  the  rule  as  to  flogging  (Dt  26  2  f).  Similarly 
the  rule  that  murder  was  to  be  avenged  by  "the 
avenger  of  blood,"  a  rule  under  the  ctrctmiBtanoes 
of  the  age  both  necessary  and  salutary,  was  pro- 
tected from  abuse  by  the  appointment  of  places  of 
refuge,  the  rule  with  respect  to  which  was  designed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  better  system  (see  Ex  31 
12-14;  Nu  36  9-24;  Dt  19  1-13). 

(3)  Marriage. — The  marriage  customs  of  the 
MoBUC  ace  permitted  polygamy  and  concubinage, 
marriage  oy  purchase  or  by  capture  in  war.  slave- 
marriage,  Koa  divOTce.  The  Law  allowed  tne  con- 
tinuance of  tiiese  customs,  but  did  not  ori^ate 
them;  on  the  contrary,  its  provisions  were  designed 
to  restrict  the  old  license,  ^ving  protection  to  the 
weaker  party,  the  woman,  limiting  as  far  as  possible 
the  evils  of  the  traditional  system,  a  system  which 
could  not  suddenly  be  changed,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  a  better.  Consider  the  effect  of  the  follow- 
ing rulee:  as  to  slave- wives  (Ex  31  7-11);  captives 
of  war  (Dt  31  10-14):  plurality  of  wives  (Dt  21 
15-17);  adultery  (Ex  20  14.17;  Dt  32  22);  forni- 
cation (Dt  33  23-29;  23  17.18;  Lev  31  9);  divorce 
(Dt  34  1-4);  Levirate  marriage  (Dt  3S  5-10);  in- 
cest (Lev  18  6-18);  marriage  of  priests  (Lev  21 
7.10-15);  royal  polygamy  (Dt  17  17). 

(4)  iSa6&a£As  and  feaata. — The  law  as  to  these, 


thou^  partly  ceremonial,  yet  served  social  ends. 
The  Sabbath  day  gave  to  all,  and  particularly  to 
servants  and  the  poor,  and  domestic  cattle  too, 
a  needful  respite  from  daily  toil;  it  idso  served 
men's  spiritual  welfare,  and  did  honor  to  God  (Ex 
3S  12;  Dt  6  14.15;  Ex  31  12-17).  The  seventh 
year's  rest  to  the  land  — ^it  also  "a  sabbath  of  solemn 
rest,  a  sfdsbath  unto  Jeh" — was  for  the  land's  re- 
cuperation, but  it  served  also  to  safeguard  conmwn 
rights  at  p«*haps  a  time  of  transition  as  to  customs 
of  land  tenure:  connected  with  it  also  there  were 
rules  as  to  release  of  slaves  and  relief  of  debtors  (Ex 
28  9-11;  Lev  26  2-7:  Dt  US  1-18).  The  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  year  as  a  rest  to  the  land 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  perhaps  as  early  as 
some  500  years  before  the  Bab  captivity  (2  Ch  86 
21),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Jubilee  (the  dengn 
of  which  aeema  to  have  been  to  adjust  conflicting 
rights  under  new  customs  of  land  tenure  and  in  the 
relation  of  employer  to  employed)  was  instituted 
to  take  itfl  place  Ijjer  26).  The  law  as  to  the  an- 
nual feasts  insured  both  the  social  advantages  of 
festive  gatherings  of  the  people,  and  their  eancti- 
fication  brthe  wonhip  (rf  Qod,  and  the  public  reoo^ 
nition  of  Hjs  hand  in  matters  agricultural  and  pditi- 
cai,  which  were  eiUier  tiie  occasion  of.  or  connected 
with,  these  gatherings.  Conmderate  libaality  to  the 
poor  and  oependent  was,  on  these  occasions,  e^. 
enjoined  (Ex  23  14r-17;  Dt  16  1-17;  13  12.18.19). 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  conception  of 
ma  as  uncleannesB,  rendering  the  unner  therefc^ 

unfit  for  the  presence  of  God,  must 
3.  The  have  be^  an  outgrowth  from  theearlio' 
Ceremonial  conception  of  purely  ritual  (physical) 
Law  imcleanness.   This  development,  and 

an  accompanying  sense  m  the  hdn- 
ousnees  <rf  sin  and  of  its  need  of  atonemoit  by 
sacrifice,  were  undoubtedly  brought  about  by  liie 

ridual  working  of  the  law  of  the  sin  offering  (Lev 
1—6  13:  12-16;  16).  Similarly  the  rulea  as 
to  guilt  offerings  (Lev  6  14 — 6  7)  must  by  degrees 
have  led  to  a  true  conception  of  repentance,  as  in- 
cluding both  the  seeking  of  atonement  through 
sacrifice  and  restitution  for  wrong  committed.  The 
Bin  offering  was,  however,  a  peculiarly  Mosaic  in- 
stitution, marking  a  development  in  the  sacrificial 
system.  The  only  sacrifices  of  which  we  have  any 
trace  in  pre-Mosaic  times  were  meal  and  drink 
offerings,  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  (or* 
to  use  the  Levitical  term,  peace  offerings). 

(1)  Origin  of  taerifle*. — We  read  of  the  offering  of 
■acrlflce  aJl  throtuh  the  patriarchal  history,  and  farther 
back  even  than  Noah  In  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Levitical  scheme  of  Bacrl- 
Oce  was  baaed  upon,  and  a  development  (under  DIvloe 
ordering)  of,  the  sacrlfldal  aystem  already  to^ditlonal 
among  the  Hebrews.  Sacrifice  vas  undoubtedly  of 
Divine  origin;  yet  vre  have  no  account,  or  even  hint, 
of  any  format  Institution  of  sacrifice.  The  sacrifices  of 
Cain  and  Abel  ue  spoken  of  In  a  way  that  leaves  the 
Impression  that  they  were  offered  spontaDeoualy,  and 
tbe  most  probable  assumption  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  very  Orst  offering  of  sacrifice  was  the  outcome  of  a 
spontaneous  desire  (DivUtely  Implanted,  we  may  be 
sure)  in  early  men  to  render  service  to  the  htgber  Being 
of  whose  relation  to  themselves  tbey  were,  u  ever  wo 
dimly,  conscious. 

Prehistoric  research  has  not  yet  been  able  to  present 
to  us  a  distinct  picture  of  primlUve  men;  and  even  It 
the  results  of  antnropology  were  more  certain  than  they 
can  yet  claim  to  be,  what  In  this  connection  we  are  con- 
cerned in  ts  tbe  concepIionB,  not  of  early  men  every- 
where, but  of  the  early  ancestors  of  the  Heb  race. 
However  infantile  their  ideas  may  have  been  and 
probably  were,  there  may  welt  have  been  far  more  of 
elementary  truth  In  them — in  simple  ideas  Divinely 
Implanted — than  students  of  anthropology  have  any 
knowledge  of.  Sooner  or  later  early  men  did  make 
offerings  to  God;  and  as  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  system 
was  certainly  bsded  upon  the  patriarchal,  so  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  the  Ideas  underlying  the  latter  were 
an  outgrowth  from  those  which  underlay  the  sacrifice 
of  the  patriarch's  own  still  earlier  ancestors. 

It  Is  well  observed  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  (OT  The- 
oUvv.  p.  3 15)  that  Uie  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  called 
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a  minjidA  or  pment;  and  this  Idea  of  aacrlflce  as  a  gift 
to  God  most  easily  accounts  tor  the  facts  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  In  the  history  of  OT  aacrlflce.  When  eariy 
men  OraC  made  olf  erlngs  to  God.  tbey  probably  did  ao  In 
the  spirit  of  young  children  who  give  gifts  to  older  persons 
wlUiout  knowing  whether,  or  in  what  way,  the  gifts  will 
be  of  any  use  to  them.  They  simply  give  In  affection 
what  Ifl  of  value  In  their  own  eyes.  The  one  only  thing 
of  prime  value  to  the  earliest  men  must  have  been  food; 
hence  offerings  to  God  were  everywhere  in  the  first  place 
offerings  of  food.  But  here  a  dfEOculty  must  soon  Dave 
arisen,  for  men  must  have  become  convinced  very  soon 
tbaib  the  Divine  Being  did  not  feed  upon  the  food  offered, 
at  least  In  men's  way  of  feeding.  Ultimately,  among 
the  Israelites,  the  idea  of  His  actual  feeding  became 
eliminated  altogether  (Pa  SO  18.14),  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  dilDculty  seems  to  have  been  met  by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Oiylne  Being  consumed  an  Inner  essence  of 
food ;  and  this  being  supposed  to  be  set  free  by  fire,  food 
offered  In  sacrifice  came  to  be  bunt  In  order  to  fit  It  to 
become  the  food  of  God.  This  certainly  appean  from 
Lev  «  11. Ifl  (cf  Lev  91  6.8.17.21). 

Coming,  bowever,  to  animal  as  distinguished  from 
vegetable  ncrlflce,  we  do  not  find  that  its  origin  can  be 
accounted  for  u  of  tka  Aru  being  an  offering  of  food. 
We  learn  from  Lev  17  10-14  that  the  essent&l  part  of 
animal  sacrlOoe  was  the  offering  of  the  blood,  and  that 
blood  was  offered  because  blood  was  life.  The  Idea  that 
lite  can  be  idven  by  giving  blood  lay  at  the  root  oi  a  cus- 
tom which  must  have  beni  well-nigh  universal  In  primi- 
tive Umes,  tiiat  of  blood  oovenanttng  (aeeH,Cla7Tnmi- 
bull.  Blood  Cottnant).  In  this,  two  penoni  WOllld  give 
each  to  the  other  of  his  own  blood,  drawn  from  tiie  living 
vein.  Fersons  milted  In  blood  covenant  were  aupposed. 
6tf  (As  com  minting  of  tknr  blood,  to  become  actual  nurera 
tu  one  life.  To  give  to  another  of  ooa's  own  blood  was 
to  jrive  one's  own  111^  l.e.  one's  own  self,  wltti  all  Uie 
decBcatlcMi  of  love  and  service  which  tbat  would  ImpXy. 
Now  a  similar  Idea  would  seem  to  have  lain  at  the  root 
<rf  the  primitive  offering  of  blood  to  God:  It  was  the 
offering  of  tb.9  life  of  the  offerer. 

In  the  very  first  blood  offerings  it  la  probable  that  the 
blood  offereci  was  the  blood  of  the  offerer,  and  tbat  there 
was  no  infliction  of  death — only  In  this  way  the  dedi- 
cation of  Ufe.  "The  dedicatory  nte  of  clrcumdslon  may 
have  been  a  survival  of  sacrifice  In  this  its  earliest  form; 
so  also  what  Is  narrated  in  1  E  18  38.  When,  however, 
the  blood  offered  had  come  to  be  the  blood  of  a  substi- 
tute, and  that  a  substitute  animal,  the  sacrifice  would 
come  (no  doubt  soon)  to  include  the  slauKhter  of  the 
animal  and  further  the  consumption,  In  whOle  or  In  part, 
of  its  carcase  by  fire  as  an  offering  of  food. 

(2)  The  Levitieal  rih«rf.— Whetho-  the  above 
theory  be  accepted  or  not,  in  so  far  as  animal  sacri- 
fice became  an  offmng  of  food,  it  would  stand  in 
line  with  veeetable  sacrifice;  but  in  both  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Levitic^  ritual  etood  in  this,  that  while 
it  was  framed  for  a  people  whose  conceptions  were 
in  a  stage  of  transition,  it  was  yet  adaptable  to 
higher  conceptions,  and  fitted  to  become  at  length 
symbolical  of  purdy  spiritual  truth.  It  was 
throu^  the  teaching,  . not  only  of  prophets  but  of 
the  Levitieal  ritual  itself,  and  while  it  was  still  in 
fuU  force,  that  the  words  of  Ps  50  13.14  were 
uttered:  ''Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink 
the  blood  of  goats?  Offer  unto  God  the  sacrifice 
of  thanks^ ving;  and  vay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most 
High."  jThe  Levitieal  ritual,  as  respects  animal 
sacrifice  in  particular,  was  bo  framed  as,  on  the  one  . 
band,  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  sacrifice  as  the  offer- 
ing of  life,  not  of  death,  of  life's  dedication,  not  its 
destruction,  and  therefore  to  make  it  a  true  type 
of  Qiiist's  living  sacrifice.  On  the  other  hand,  toe 
rules  of  sacrifice  guarded  against  abuses  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  sprang  up  widely  among  the 
heathen.  The  rule,  e.g.  in  Lev  1  2  and  elsewhere, 
that  "ye  shall  offer  your  oblation  of  the  cattle,  even 
of  the  herd  and  of  the  flock,"  excluded  human  sac- 
rifice. The  rule  that  Uie  firat  act  in  every  sacrifice 
must  be  to  slay  the  creature  offered  excluded  the 
infliction  of  unnecessary  suffering.  The  detailed 
rules  as  to  the  offering  and  disposal  of  the  blood, 
and  the  varying  modes  of  disposal  of  the^  carcase, 
kept  alive  the  essential  idea  of  all  such  sacrifice,  ana 
saved  it  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  heaping  up, 
as  in  Egypt,  of  altars  with  mere  loads  of  food.  The 
rules  of  tne  peace  offering,  clothing  it  alwajrp  with 
a  spiritual  motive  (see  Lev  7  12.16),  rused  it  to  a 
level  far  above  the  sacrifice  of  that  cuisb  unong  the 


surrounding  heathen,  guarding  it  against  their 
licentious  festivity  (cf  Hos  3  11-13;  4  13.14;  Am 
2  8:  6  21-23)  and  gross  ideas  as  to  the  part  of  God 
in  the  feaatii^. 

(3)  The  Law  truly  a  tSrOh. — In  every  one  of  its 
depurtmentfl  the  Law  proved  itself  to  oe  indeed  a 
tSrSh  directing  God's  people  in  the  upward  way; 
leading  them  on  from  the  state  of  advancement, 
such  as  it  was,  to  which  they  had  already  attained 
by  Moees*  time,  to  higher  and  higher  standards, 
both  of  faith  and  of  duty,  till  they  were  preparea 
for  the  gospel  of  Christ,  who  Himself  said  of  the  old 
Law,  "Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be 
fulfiUed"  (Mt  6  18  AV).  Meanwhile  we  have,  in 
the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  not  a  counter  influence, 
not  a  system  rividinK  the  Law,  but  its  unfolding,  both 
inspired  of  God,  botn  instruments  in  His  progressive 
revelation.  "To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
to  hevken  than  the  fat  of  rams"  were  the  words  of 
Samuel,  a  faithful  servant  of  tiie  Law,  and  himself 
a  frequent  offeror  of  aacrifice.  What  the  Law  was 
to  the  heart  of  devout  Israelites  in  the  prophetic 
age  is  seen  in  the  fmrent  words  of  Pb  119. 

JV.   nm  luting  Away  of  Ihm  Lme.—ThB  ^nat 

Ceral  principles  of  the  Law  were  not  transitory 
abiding,  and  reappear  under  the  gospel  dispoi- 
sation.  Otherwise,  however,  i.e.  in  those  particu- 
lars, whether  ceremonial  or  civil,  in  which  it  was 
adapted  to  merely  pasung  needs,  the  Law  passed 
away  when  Christ  came.  It  is  not  always  realized 
that  already  before  Christ  came  it  had  begun  to 
pass  awi^.   The  following  are  illustrations: 

(1)  liie  whole  rationale  of  ^e  Levitieal  wofship 
consisted  in  its  being  based  upon  the  covenant  made 
at  Simu,  and  the  symbol  of  the  Covenant  was  the 
ark  containing  the  tables  of  the  Law  and  surmounted 
b^  the  mercy-seat.  Therefore  one  of  its  most  si^- 
mficant  acts  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  sin 
offering  within  the  veil  upon  the  mercy-seat,  or 
vrithout  the  veil,  but  yet  before  the  mercy-seat. 
But  this  most  significant  act  could  no  longer  be  per- 
formed when,  after  the  Bab  c^tivity,  there  was  no 
longer  eitho*  ark  or  mercy-seat. 

(2)  The  law  tbat  tithe  should  be  pud  to  the 
Levites,  a  tithe  only  of  it  being  paid  by  them  to 
"Aaron  the  priest''  (Nu  18),  was  practicable  so 
long  as  the  priests  were  a  small  portion  only  of.  the 
whole  Levitieal  body,  as  they  appear  in  the  history 
dovm  to  the  middle  period  of  tne  monarchy.  But 
by  the  time  of  the  exile  they  disappeared  from  his- 
tory except  as  actual  temple  ministirants,  and,  after 
the  return  from  the  exile,  even  these  were  in  number 
a  mere  handful  compared  with  the  priests  (Ezr  S 
36-^;  8  15-20.24-30;  Neh  11  10-19),  The  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  old  law  (Neh  10  38.39)  was 
well-intentioned  but  impracticable:  it  was  evi- 
dently soon  abandoned  (Neh  18  10-13;  Mai  8  8- 
10),  We  learn  from  Jos  that  tithes  were  regarded 
later  as  due  to  the  priests,  not  to  the  Levites  (Jos, 
Ant,  XX,  viii,  8;  ix,  2). 

(3)  That  the  Mosaic  law  as  to  divorce  was  to 
Dve  place  to  one  more  stringent  appears  not  only 
from  Oar  Lord's  words  in  Mt  19  7-9,  but  from  Mai 
2  16. 

(4)  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  supplementary 
rules  in  Nu  may  have  been  densned  for  temporary 
use  only,  and  may^  have  |MBsea  away  before  the 
ciom  of  tne  OT.  It  may  have  been  so,  e.g.,  with  the 
law  of  Nu  5  11-31,  a  law  probably  most  useful  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  Mosfuc  age,  and  perhaps 
itself  an  endorsement  of  a  pre-Mosaic  custom. 

LtTKRATUBs. — Drtver,  LOT,  with  which  should  be 
read  MOller,  Ar«  iht  CrUiei  Riahtr  and  Orr,  POT;  A.  B. 
Davidson,  Theoloov  of  Iht  Or;  J.  B.  Mosley,  BuHng 
Idea*  in  Barlu  Am;  Rule,  OT  Inttitutiont,  Their  Origin 
and  DeteloptMiU;  Kurti,  Baeri/teiat  Wprahip  of  th*  OT; 
Hoonacker,  L»  aaetrdoet  UwUiquti    Edouard  XavUle, 
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La  dSeowtrtt  dtlaM  Motu  U  roi  Janam;  H.  Olsr  Tmm- 
ban,  Tk*  Blood  CoMnatU!  MlUlgUi,  Renartction  al  Our 
Lord  (374  fl.  oa  ••VtooA-nOKlairh 

Ulric  Z.  Rule 
LAW,  JUDICIAL,  joo-difih'al:  This  was  the  form 
of  Divine  law  which,  undo-  the  dominioD  of  God, 
as  the  Supreme  MacnBtrate,  directed  the  policy  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  hence  was  binding  only  on 
them,  not  on  other  peoples.  The  position  of  Jeh, 
as  the  Supreme  Ruler,  was  made  l^ally  binding 
by  a  formal  election  on  the  part  of  the  national 
assembly  (Ex  19  3-8) ;  and  that  there  might  be  na 

Suestion  about  the  matter,  after  the  death  of  Moses, 
bshua,  in  accordance  with  instructions  receivea 
by  hia  great  predecessor  in  the  office  of  federal 
judge,  in  the  public  assembly  caused  Uie  contract  to 
be  renewed  in  connection  with  most  solemn  exer- 
cises (Josh  8  30-35).  No  l^al  contract  was  ever 
entered  into  with  more  formality  and  with  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  terms  by  the  several  parties 
than  was  the  contract  which  made  it  binding  on  the 
Hebrews  permanently  to  recognize  Jeh  as  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  (Ex  24  3-8).  He  was  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  the  Founder  of  the  nation  (Ex  SO  2); 
Bavetagfx,  Rukr,  and  Judge  (Ex  SO  2-6);  and  in 
tiiese  capacities  was  to  be  uie  object  of  lore,  rever- 
ential fear  and  worehip,  service,  and  absolute  obe- 
dience. Flagrant  disr^ard  of  their  obligations  to 
Him  manifested  in  idolatry  or  blasphemy  was  re- 
garded as  high  treason,  and  like  high  treason  in  all 
nations  and  history  was  punishable  by  death  (Ex 
90  3-5.7;  SS  20;  Lev  34  16;  Dt  17  2-5).  The 
wilt  of  Jeh  in  critical  cases  was  to  be  ascertained 
through  special  means  (Nu  9  8;  Jgs  1  1^:  SO  18. 
23.28;  1  S  10  22). 

The  ruling  official  recognized  by  the  H^rews  as 
a  nation  was  the  chief  magistrate,  but  he  stood  as 
Jeh's  vicegerent,  and  therefore  combined  various 
authorities  in  his  person.  We  must  distinguish 
the  functions  of  the  cMef  magistrate  (1)  under  the 
republic,  (2)  under  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  (3)  under  the  senatorial  ohgarchy  after  the 
Bab  captivity.  Moses  was  the  first  chief  magis- 
trate under  the  republic;  after  him,  Joshua,  and  the 
other  judges.  Under  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
it  was  the  king  whose  government  was  limited,  for 
he  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people ;  must  be  a  native 
Hebrew;  must  not  keep  a  large  cavalry;  must  not 
support  a  harem;  must  not  multiply  riches;  must 
be  a  defender  of  the  national  religion;  must  be 
guided  by  law,  not  whim:  must  be  gracious  and 
condescending  to  the  people  (Dt  17  15-20).  After 
the  Bab  captivity,  the  sraiatorii^  oligarchy  com- 
luned  ecclesiastical  and  state  authority,  later  sharing 
it  with  the  Rom  govemmoit.  Bee  also  Sanhedrin. 

Frank  £.  Hibsch 
LAVtROHAH.  See  Rohan  Law. 

LAWFUL,  16'f5&l  (usually  t3?^P,  miahpOi,  "re- 
lating to  judgment,"  or  "a  pronounced  judgment": 
p'TS ,  forfdij;,  "relating  to  tliat  which  is  righteous" 
or  "just";  ^^VTtt  6xeaU,  cfivo|Mtt  eilnomoe,  "that 
which  is  authorised  according  to  law,"  or  "a  privi- 
ly according  to  Intimate  custom"  [cf  Ezk  18  5.19. 
21.27;  Isa  49  24;  Mt  12  10;  Acts  16  21;  19  39j): 
Used  of  p^sons:  of  God,  as  being  righteous  both 
in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  reward- 
ing of  the  righteous  (Fs  146  17  H^);  of  man,  as 
bemg  just  and  equitable  in  all  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow-man  (Ezk  83  19).  It  is  used  of  things 
when  the  same  are  in  accord  with  a  pronounced 
judgment  or  a  declared  will  of  God,  and  thus  pleas- 
ing in  His  sight  (Mk  8  4).  When  the  course  of 
individual  conduct  is  according  to  God's  law  of 
righteousness,  it  is  declared  to  be  "lawful"  (Ezk  88 
19).  The  word  is  used  in  a  forensic  sense  as  de- 
claring the  legal  status  of  a  parson  conforming  to 


law.  Hie  idea  straighinesa,  ripd  adherence  to 
God's  law,  whether  religious,  civil  or  co^monial, 
cannot  be  excluded  from  the  defiuitioa  of  the  word 
"lawful." 

Neither  AV  nor  ARV  ie  consist«it  in  its  tr 
of  the  Heb  and  Gr  words  ti^  "lawful."  Ofttimee 
the  words  "just"  and  "ri^teoua"  are  used.  To 
arrive  at  the  full  and  proper  meaning  of  "lawful," 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we  study  the  passages 
contain!^  these  synonymous  terms.  The  written 
Law  of  God  is  the  recognised  standard  by  which 
things,  actions  and  persons  are  to  be  judged  as 
bong  lawful  (H- unlawful.  Williak  Etanb 

LAWGIVER,  U'giv-er  (ppHp,  m'^a^;  vo|uM- 
Tilt,  wmothSUBy.  There  are  two  words,  one  Heb 
and  one  Or,  which  are  tt^  "law^ver."  The  former 
occurs  7 1  in  the  OT.  and  in  AV  m  every  case  except 
Jgs  6  14  is  thus  tri.  In  RV  it  bears  the  tr  "law- 
{pver"  but  twice  (Dt  88  21:  Isa  83  22),  though 
m  the  other  passages  (Gen  49  10;  Nu  31  18;  Sgfi 
6  14;  Ps  60  7;  108  8)  this  meaning  is  ret^ned 
in  the  margin.  The  Gr  word  occurs  in  the  NT  but 
once  (Jas  4  12),  where  it  has  a  meaning  that  ia 
almost  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Heb  word  in 
Isa  88  22.  In  both  passages  God  is  declared  to 
be  the  "lawgiver,"  and  in  t^e  NT  passage  is  so 
called  because  He  has  the  power  to  rule  and  judge, 
to  save  and  destroy.  ^  Man  is  denied  the  authority 
to  judge  because  he  is  not  the  lawgiver.  God  is 
the  lawgiver,  and  therefore  possesses  the  right  to 

Eronounce  judgment  (cf  Isa,  mprd).  The  word, 
owever,  implies  more  than  mere  legislative  func- 
tion; it  a3ao  connotes  the  idea  of  ruling.  Isaiah 
makes  this  very  plain,  since  he  adds  to  the  statem^t 
that  God  is  our  jud^  and  lawgiver  the  further 
declaration  that  He  is  also  king.  This  meaning 
adheres  in  the  very  history  of  the  word.  It  is  based 
upon  the  monarchical  conception  in  which  the  l^is- 
lative,  judicial  and  administrative  functions  are  all 
vested  m  one  person.  In  Jas  the  two  terms  "law- 
giver and  judiR''  express  the  idea  of  God's  absolute 
Bov^ignty.  The  vb.  nomotheteln  occurs  in  He  7 
11;  8  6,  but  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  meaning 
"to  enact  laire." 

The  Heb  word  is  restricted  to  poetic  passages, 
and  except  in  Isa  S3  22  is  applied  to  a  tribal  or 
kingly  ruler.  Moses  is  preSminently  the  law^ver 
in  Jewish  and  Christian  circles,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  the  Scriptures  of  nether  is  he  raven 
this  title.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  vb.  irom 
viucix  tn'kd^i^  is  derived  is  "to  cut  "  "to  carve," 
and  a  denved  meaning  is  "to  ordiun.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  part.  m'hS^iif  is  based  upon  this  last.  It 
means  (1)  the  symbol  which  expresses  the  law- 
maker's authority,  that  is,  the  commander's  staff; 
and  (2)  the  person  who  possesses  the  authority  (Dt 
83  21).  It  has  the  first  of  these  meanings  in  Nu  81 
18;  Ps  60  7;  108  8,  and  probablv  in  Gen  49  10, 
though  here  it  may  have  the  second  mewing.  The 
paraflelism,  however,  seems  to  require  an  imper- 
sonal object  to  correspond  to  scepter,  and  so  the 
reading  of  the  text  (RV)  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  the  marain  (Skinner,  ad  loc.).  In  Dt  38  21; 
J^  6  14;  Isa  83  22,  it  means  the  person  who 
wielded  the  symbol  of  authority,  that  is  the  pre- 
scriber  of  laws.  In  a  primitive  community  this 
would  be  a  military  commander.  In  Gen  49  10 
the  "ruler's  staff"  is  the  symbol  of  kingly  authority 
(Driver),  and  this  verse  consequently  implies  the 
supremacy  of  Judah  which  came  in  with  the  Davidic 
kingdom.  This  word  contains  no  reference  to  the 
Messiah.  In  Nu  21  18  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
custom  of  formally  and  symbolically  opening 
fountains  under  the  superintendence  and  at  the 
instruction  of  the  leader  of  the  tribe.  Such  a 
custom  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  till  compare^ 
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tiv^  modon  timee.  Gray  cites  Budde  in  tbe  New 
Wond  for  March,  1895,  and  Muir's  Mohamet  and 
Idem,  843  f.  In  Jgs  6  14  the  word  means  "mili- 
tary commander,"  as  the  context  shows.  This  is 
the  meaning  also  in  Dt  S3  21,  where  it  is  affirmed 
that  Gad  obtained  a  position  worthy  of  its  warlike 
character.  Tg,  Vulg,  Pesh,  and  some  modems 
have  seen  here  a  reference  to  the  grave  of  Moses, 
but  Nebo  was  in  Reuben  and  not  in  Gad. 

W.  C.  MOSRO 

LAWLESS,  Id'les  (&v0|Mt,  Anomoe) :  While  occur- 
ring bat  once  in  AV  (1  Tim  1  9],  is  tr**  in  various 
ways,  e.g.  "without  law"  (1  Cor  8  21);  "unlawful" 
(2  Pet  2  8  AV):  "lawless"  (1  Tim  1  9);  "trans- 
gressor" (Mk  16  28;  Lk  23  37);  "wicked"  (Acts 
S  23  AV;  2  Thess  2  8  AV).  When  Paul  claims  to 
be  "without  law,"  he  has  reference  to  those  things 
in  the  ceremonial  law  which  might  well  be  passed 
over,  and  not  to  the  moral  law.  Paul  was  oy  no 
means  an  aatinomian.  Those  are  "lawless"  who 
break  tbe  law  of  the  Decalogue;  hence  those  who 
disobey  the  commandment,  ''Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,"  are  lawless  (1  Tim  1  9).  The  civil 
law  is  also  the  law  of  God.  Those  breaking  it  are 
lawless,  hence  called  "transgressors."  Those  who 
are  unjust  in  their  dealings  are  also  "lawless";  for 
this  reason  the  hands  of  Pilate  uid  those  who  with 
him  unjustly  craidemned  Jesus  are  called  "wicked 
[unUwful]  hands"  (Acts  2  23  AV).  The  most  not- 
able exunple  of  lawlessness  is  the  Antichrist,  that 
"wieked  [lawloslone"  (2  Thesa  2  8). 

  WiLUAM  Evans 

LAWTBR,  M'ySr  <yofutA%,  nomikda,  "according 
or  pertaining  to  law,"  i.e.  legal;  as  noun,  "an  expert 
in  law,"  "^ut  the  law,'^  "lawyer"  [Mt  22  35; 
Lk  7  30:  10  25;  11  45.46.52;  U  3;  Tit  3  13]): 
The  work  of  the  "lawyers,"  frequently  spoken  of 
as  "scribes,"  also  known  as  "doctors  of  the  law 
(Uc  8  46  m),  was  first  of  all  that  of  jurists.  Their 
business  was  threefold:  (1)  to  study  and  interpret 
the  law:  (2)  to  instruct  the  Heb  youth  in  the  law; 
(3)  to  decide  questions  of  the  law.  The  first  two 
they  did  as  scholars  and  teachers,  the  last  as  ad- 
visers in  some  court.  By  virtue  of  the  first-named 
function,  tiiey  gradually  developed  a  large  amount 
of  common  law,  for  no  code  can  go  into  such  detail 
as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  subsequent  legis- 
lation, and  this  usualljr,  to  a  great  extrait,  takes 
the  form  of  judicial  deciaons  founded  on  the  code 
rather  than  of  separate  enactment.  And  so  it  was 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  proviuons  of  their  code 
were  u>r  the  most  part  ciuite  ^neral,  thus  affording 
much  scope  for  casuistic  interpretation.  As  a 
result  of  the  industry  with  which  this  line  of  l^al 
development  had  been  pursued  duringthe  centuries 
immediately  preceding  our  era,  the  Heb  law  had 
become  a  very  complicated  jsciencej  and  since  it 
was  forbidden  to  record  these  judiraal  decisions,  a 
protracted  study  was  necessary  in  order  to  commit 
them  to  memory. 

But  since  the  law  must  have  universal  application, 
the  views  of  the  individual  scribe  could  not  be  taken 
as  a  standard ;  hence  the  several  disciples  of  the  law 
must  frequently  meet  for  discussion,  and  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  then  prevailed.  To  these  meet- 
ings the  youth  interested  in  the  study  would  be 
invited,  tnat  they  might  mnnorize  the  formulas 
agreed  upon  and  might  clear  up  the  points  upon 
wnich  they  were  uncertain  by  asking  questions  of 
the  recognized  doctors  (Lk  2  46). 

Bndi  oenten  of  legal  lore,  of  couiw,  would  seldom  be 
found  In  rnrtl  conununliies:  tbe  aulhcHltles  would  aatu- 
rallr  ntiier  In  large  centers  of  population,  esp. — until 
70  AD— In  Jenu.  WliUe  the  deuvorances  of  these  law 
mOiooIs  were  purely  tiieoretlcal,  yet  they  stood  In  close 
relation  to  the  practical.  Whenever  doubt  araie  nvard- 
Ing  tAe  application  of  the  law  to  a  particular  oase,  the 
qoeatlon  was  referred  to  the  nearest  lawyer;  by  him  to 


the  nearest  company  of  lawyers,  perhaps  to  the  Sanhe- 
drln;  and  the  resultant  decision  was  henceforth  author- 
ity. Thus  tbe  lawyers  became  law  makers,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  Jems,  which  brought  an  end  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Sanhedrin.  the  rabbinical  doctors  were  recc%- 
nlzed  as  the  absolute  authority  In  su6h  matters.  Pre- 

auently  a  single  lawyer  of  great  rank,  as  for  Instance 
illlel  or  Gamaliel  I,  might  pronounce  dicta  of  unques- 
tioned recognition  with  as  much  authority  as  a  supreme 
court  In  our  day.  though  sometimes  bis  opinions  were 
received  and  corrected  by  the  legal  tribunal,  especially 
the  SanhedrlD.  Of  course,  frequently,  tbase  tnbunau 
were  under  tbe  sway  of  such  a  man's  Influence,  so  that 
what  he  s^d  upon  nls  own  autboritr  would  be  ratUM 
In  the  assembly  of  the  doctors. 

The  second  function  of  the  lawyers  was  that  of 
teachers.   The  renowned  rabbis  always  sought  to 

father  a  company  of  pupils  about  them  whose 
usinees  it  was  to  repeat  the  teachers'  law  formulas 
until  they  had  "passed  into  their  flesh  and  blood." 
For  the  purposes  of  such  instruction  as  well  as  for 
the  discusmon  of  the  teachers  and  the  students, 
there  were  special  schoolhouses,  which  are  often 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  synagogues  as 
places  of  special  merit  and  privilege.  In  Jems, 
these  law  schools  were  conducted  in  the  temple — 
probably  in  tbe  hall  dedicated  to  this  special  pur- 
pose (Mt  21  23;  26  55;  Mk  14  49;  Lk  2  46; 
20  I;  21  37;  Jn  18  20).  The  students  during 
the  lectures  sat  on  the  floor,  the  teacher  on  a  raised 
platform,  hence  the  expression  "utting  at  the  feet 
of"  (Acts  22  3;  Lk  2  46).  Finally,  the  lawyers 
were  called  upon  to  decide  cases  in  court  or  to  act 
as  advisers  of  the  court.  Before  the  destruction  of 
JeruB,  technical  knowledge  of  the  law  was  not  a  con- 
dition of  elifpbility  to  the  office  of  judge.  Anyone 
who  could  command  the  confidence  of  his  feUow- 
citixens  might  be  elected  to  the  position,  and  many 
of  the  rural  courts  tmdoubtediy  were  conducted, 
as  amoi»  us,  by  men  of  sterlmg  quahty  but  of 
limited  Knowledge.  Naturally  such  men  would 
avul  themselves  of  the  legal  advice  of  any  "doctor" 
who  might  be  within  reach,  esp.  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  was  d>liged  to  ^ve  his  services  gratuitously. 
And  in  the  more  d^fnified  courts  of  lai^  munici- 
palities, it  was  a  standing  custom  to  have  a  com- 
pany of  scholars  preseait  to  discuss  and  decide  any 
new  law  points  that  m^t  arise.  Of  course,  fre- 
quently, these  men  were  elected  to  the  office  of 
judge,  so  that  practically  the  entire  oyston  (tf 
jurisprudence  was  in  their  hands. 

Frank  E.  Hirsch 
LAY.lft,  LAYIITG.la'ing:  (1)  □"'ip,  aim,  "to put," 
and  the  Gr  equivalent,  tCOt||u,  tUhemi,  are  very 
frequently  tr''  by  "to  lay."  RV  very  often  changes 
the  AV  rendering  of  elm,  but  never  that  of  tUhimi: 
1  S  IB  2,  "howlie  set  himself  agunst  him  in  the 
way"  (AV  "he  laid  wait  for  him");  2  K  11  16. 
"So  they  made  way  for  her"  (AV  "And  they  laid 
hands  on  her");  cf  2  Cb  23  15;  Job  24  12.  "God 
regMdethnot  the  folly"  (AV  "GodUyethnotfoUy"); 
Job  34  23,  "For  he  needeth  not  further  to  consider 
a  man"  (AV  "For  he  will  not  lay  upon  man  more"); 
Isa  28  17,  "And  I  will  make  justice  the  line'' 
(AV  "Jud^nent  also  will  I  lay  to  the  line");  Job 
17  3,  "Give  now  a  pledge"  (AV  "Uy  down  now"). 
(2)  1?9 ,  niUhan,  lit.  "to  give,"  is  very  commonly 
tr"  by  "to  lay."  RV  changes  the  tr  of  AV  in  Esk  i 
6.  "I  have  appointed":  &  S8  28f,  "X  will  make 
tne  land  a  desolation"  (AV  "I  will  lay  the  laud  most 
desolate").  (3)  "To  lay"  of  AV  is  frequently 
rendered  differently  in  RV;  Isa  M  11,  "1  will  set 
thy  stones"  (AV  "lay  thy  stones");  Dt  29  22.  "the 
sicKnesses  wherewith  Jen  hath  made  it  sick"  (AV 
"sicknesses  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon").  For 
other  differences  of  RV  and  AV  cf  Dt  21  8;  2  K  9 
25m;  2  K  12  U:  Ezr  8  31:  Ps  IM  om:  Isa 
68  6;  Jer  6  26;  Mk  7  8;  Lk  19  44:  Jas  1  21: 
1  Pet  2  1.  In  most  of  these  passages  the  change  of 
RV  is  due  to  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word  "to  lay" 
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in  AV.  The  following  exi^esmons  are  found  very 
frequently:  "to  l»y  hands  on,"  "to  lay  wait,"  "to 
lay  up."  "to  lay  aside,"  "to  lay  upon,"  "to  lay 
down,'  etc. 

"Laying  of  wait,"  AV,  is  rendered  "lying  in  wait" 
in  Nu  SS  20  ff;  Acts  9  24  reads;  "But  their  plot 
became  known"  (AV  "But  their  layiiw  await  was 
known").  The  "laying  on  of  hands  is  a  very 
general  expression.   See  Hands,  Latikg  oh  op. 

A.  L.  Breblich 

LAZARUS,  lazVrus  (Adlapot,  LAzarotj  an  ab- 
ridged form  of  the  Heb  name  Eleazar,  with  a  Gr 
terounation):  Means  "God  has  helped. '  In  LXX 
and  Jos  are  found  the  forms  'EMat&f,  Eleaxdr, 
and  'EWlapot,  Eledzaroa.  The  name  was  common 
among  the  Jews,  and  is  raven  to  two  men  in  the 
NT  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  otiier. 

The  honw  of  the  Lazarus  mentioned  in  Jn  11  1 
was  Bethany.  He  was  the  brother  of  Martha  and 
Mary  (Jn  11  12;  see  also  Lk  10  38- 
1.  Lazarus  41).  All  three  were  esp.  beloved  by 
of  Bethany  Jesus  (Jn  11  5),  and  at  their  home  He 
more  than  once,  and  probably  often, 
was  entertained    (Lk  10  ;  Jn  11).     As  in- 

timated by  the  numba  of  condoling  fiienda  from 


Trftdltloti&l  Tomb  of  iMarm. 


the  city,  and  perhaps  from  the  costly  ointment 
used  by  Mary,  the  family  was  probably  well-to- 
do.  In  the  absence  of  Jesus,  L.  was  taken  aick, 
died,  and  was  buried,  but,  aft^  having  Iain  in  the 
grave  four  days,  was  brought  back  to  life  by  the 
Saviour  (Jn  11  3.14.17.43.44).  As  a  result  many 
Jews  bcUeved  on  Jesus,  but  others  went  and  told 
the  Pharisees,  and  a  council  was  therefore  called 
to  hasten  the  decree  of  the  Master's  death  (Jn  11 
45-53).  Later,  six  days  before  the  Passover,  at  a 
feast  in  some  home  in  Bethany  where  Martha  served, 
L.  sat  at  table  as  one  of  the  guests,  when  his  sister 
Mary  anointed  the  feet  oT  Jesus  (Jn  12  1-3). 
Many  of  the  conunon  people  came  thither,  not  only 
to  see  Jesus,  but  also  the  risen  L.,  believed  in  Jesus, 
and  were  enthuaastio  in  witnesnng  for  Him  during 
the  triumphal  entry,  and  attracted  others  from 
the  city  to  meet  Him  (Jn  12  9.11.17.18).  Forthat 
reason  the  priests  plotted  to  murder  L.  (Jn  12  10). 
This  is  all  that  we  really  know  about  the  man,  for 
whether  the  Jews  accomplished  his  death  we  are 
not  informed,  but  it  seems  probable  that,  satiated 


with  the  death  of  Jesus,  thegr  left  L.  unmolested. 
Nothing  is  told  of  his  expenences  between  death 
and  resurrection  (cf  Tennyson^  "In  Memoriam." 
xxxi),  of  his  emotions  upon  conung  out  of  the  tomb, 
of  his  subsequent  life  (cf  Browning,  "A  Letter  to 
Karshiah"),  and  not  a  word  of  revelation  does  he 

E've  as  to  the  other  world.  His  resiurection  has 
sen  a  favorite  subject  for  various  forms  of  Chris- 
tian art,  and  according  to  an  old  tradition  of  Epi- 
phanius  he  was  30  years  old  when  he  was  rwsed 
from  the  dead,  and  uved  30  years  thaeafter. 

Aa  mlsbt  be  expected  this  miracle  has  been  vlgoroiuly 
aasailed  oy  all  schools  of  hostile  critics.  Ingenuity  has 
been  exhausts  la  inventlog  objections  to  It.  But  all 
told,  they  really  amount  only  to  three. 

(1)  Tht  liUnet  o/  th0  other  Qotptl*. — There  is  here,  no 
doubt,  some  difficulty.  But  the  desire  of  the  early 
Ohrlstlans.  as  many  scholars  think,  to  screen  the  family 
from  danger  may  nave  kept  the  story  from  becoming 
current  in  the  oral  tradition  whence  the  Synoptics  drew 
their  materials,  though  Matthew  was  probably  an  eye- 
witness. But,  In  any  case,  the  Synoptics  do  not  pretend 
to  give  all  the  deeds  of  Jesus,  and  In  the  rcpa.'t  by 
them  we  have  few  save  those  which  were  wrought  In 
QaUlee.  Each  of  them  has  omitted  elements  of  highest 
interest  which  others  have  preserved.    Thus  Uc  alone 

eves  us  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Naln.  John, 
lowing  that  the  others  had  omitted  this,  tells  us  what 
he  had  mmaelf  witnessed,  since  alt  danger  to  the  family 
had  long  ago  passed  away,  as  It  was  of  especial  Interest 
to  his  story,  and  he  had  recorded  no  other  ca^  of  resur- 
rection. At  any  rate,  the  Gospel  writers  do  not  seem  to 
regard  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of 
Jesus  as  so  mucb  more  stupendous  than  other  mlrades, 
as  they  seem  to  modern  scholars  and  to  the  Jews,  and, 
moreover,  the  Synoptics  do  unconsciously  attest  this 
miracle  by  describing  a  sudden  outburst  of  popular 
excitement  In  favor  of  Jesus  which  can  be  accounted  toe 
only  by  some  extraordinary  event. 

(2)  Th*  *tup»ndou9  eharaHer  of  Ike  miraele. — But  to  a 
philosophical  believer  la  miracles  this  is  no  obstacle  at 
ail,  for  to  omnipotence  there  are  no  such  things  as  big 
miracles  or  little  ones.  Of  course,  Martha's  statement 
as  to  the  decomposition  of  the  body  was  only  her  opinion 
of  the  probablluv  in  the  case,  and  He.  who  sees  the  end 
from  toe  beginning  aad  who  had  intended  to  raise  L., 
might  well  in  His  provideaoe  have  watched  over  the 
body  that  It  should  notsee  corruption.  When  all  ts  said, 
"  He  who  has  created  the  orRanlc  cell  within  inorganic 
matter  is  not  incapable  of  reestablishing  life  within  the 
inanimate  autwtuioe." 

(3)  Ita  non-IMS  eu  an  aecumtion  againtt  Jnua. — ^The 
objection  that  Jn  11  47-63  Is  incouistent  with  the  fact 
that  In  accusing  Jesus  before  Pilate  no  mention  Is  made 
or  this  miracle  by  the  enemies  of  Jesus  has  little  wolsht. 
Who  would  expect  them  to  make  such  a  snlf-convlctlng 
acknowledgment  r  The  dismay  of  the  priosts  at  the 
miracle  and  their  rileiice  about  it  are  perfectly  compatible 
and  natural. 

No  one  of  the  attempted  explanations  whkh  deny  the 
reality  of  the  miracle  can  offer  even  a  show  of  probamUty. 
That  L.  was  Just  recovering  from  a  trance  when  Jesus 
arrived;  that  it  was  an  imposture  arranged  by  the 
family  and  sanctioned  by  Jesus  In  order  to  overwhelm 
His  enemies;  that  It  was  a  fiction  or  parable  tni  into  a 
fact  and  made  up  largely  of  synoptic  matertals.  an  alle- 
gorical Illustration  of  the  words,  I  am  the  resurrection, 
and  the  life,"  a  myth — such  explanations  require  more 
falUi  than  to  believe  the  fables  of  the  Talm.  They  well 
illustrate  the  credulity  of  unbelief.  The  narrative  holds 
together  with  perfect  oonslsteucy.  Is  distinguished  by 
vivacity  and  dramatic  movement,  the  people  who  take 
part  In  It  are  Intensely  real  and  natural,  and  the  picture 
of  the  sisters  perfectly  agrees  with  the  sketch  of  them  in 
Ue.  No  morbid  curiosity  of  tbe  reader  Is  satisfied. 
Invented  stories  are  not  like  this.  Even  a  Renan  de- 
clares that  it  Is  a  neoessao'  link  In  the  story  of  the  final 
catastrophe. 

The  purpose  of  the  miracle  seems  to  have  been : 

(1)  to  snow  Himself  as  Lord  of  life  and  death  just 
before  He  should  be  Himself  condemned  to  die; 

(2)  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  His  disciples^  (3)  to 
convert  many  Jews;  (4)  to  cause  the  pnesta  to 
hasten  th^r  movmients  so  as  to  be  ready  whm  His 
hour  had  come  (Plummer,  HDB,  III,  87). 

In  the  parable  in  Lk  16  19-31,  L.  is  pictured  as 
in  abject  poverty  in  this  world,  but  highly  rewarded 
and  honored  in  the  next.  It  is  the 
2.  The  only  instance  of  a  proper  name  used 
Beggar  in  a  parable  by  Jesus.  Some  think 
that  he  was  a  well-known  mendicant 
in  Jerus,  and  have  even  attempted  to  d^ne  his 
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disease.  But  this  is  no  doubt  nmple  invoitioa, 
and,  since  "in  Christ's  kingdom  of  truth  names 
indiisaite  realities,"  this  was  probably  given  because 
<rf  its  significance,  suggesting  the  b^nar's  faith  in 
God  and  patient  dependence  u^n  Him.  It  was 
this  faith  and  not  his  poTCOty  wtuch  at  last  brou^t 
him  into  Abraham's  Doeom.  Not  one  word  does 
L.  spealE  in  the  parable,  and  this  may  also  be  sug- 
geetiTe  of  patient  Bubmission.  He  does  not  murmur 
at  his  hard  lot,  nor  rail  at  the  rich  man,  nor  after 
death  triunq)h  over  him.  The  parable  is  related 
to  that  of  the  Ridi  Fool  (Lk  IS  lfr-21).  This 
latter  draws  the  vol  over  the  mnidling  at  death; 
the  other  lifts  it.  It  is  also  a  counterpart  of  that 
of  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  16  1-13),  which  shows 
how  wealtn  may  wisely  be  used  to  our  advantage, 
while  this  pariwle  shows  what  calamities  result 
from  failing  to  make  such  wise  use  of  riches.  The 
great  lesson  is  that  our  condition  in  Hades  depends 
upon  our  conduct  here,  and  that  this  may  produce 
a  complete  revenal  irf  itHiune  and  of  poj^lar  judg- 
ments. Thus  L.  represents  libe  pious  mdigNit  who 
stood  at  the  oppoute  extreme  from  the  proud,  cove- 
tous, and  luxury-loving  Pharisee.  The  parable  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  church,  so  that 
^e  i&m  'uazar, "  no  longer  a  proper  name,  has  passed 
into  many  lai^;uaBes,  as  in  laiiar  house,  laiaretto, 
also  laisarone,  ^>piied  to  the  mendicants  of  Italian 
towns.  There  was  even  an  order,  half-military, 
half-monastic,  called  the  Knights  of  St.  Lasarua, 
whose  B^ial  duty  it  was  to  minister  to  lep^. 

The  rich  man  is  often  styled  Dives,  which  is  not 
BtrictlT  a  proper  nam^,  but  a  Lat  adj.  meaning 
"rich,"  which  occtira  in  this  passage  in  the  Vulg. 
But  in  Eng.  lit.,  as  early  as  Chaucer,  as  seen  in  the 
"Sompnouie's  Tale"  and  in  "Piem  Plowman  "  it 
■ppean  in  popular  use  aa  the  name  ot  the  Itich 
Han  in  this  parable.  In  latev  theological  lit.  it 
has  become  almost  imiversally  current.  The  name 
Nineuis  given  him  by  Euthymius  never  came  into 
general  qse,  though  the  Sahidic  version  has  'Uie 
addition,  "whose  name  was  Ninue."  His  mn  was 
not  in  beina;  rich,  for  Abraham  was  among  the 
wealthiest  ofhiB  day,  but  in  his  worldly  unbelief  in 
the  spiritual  and  eternal,  revealing  itself  in  ostenta- 
tious luxury  and  hard-hearted  contempt  of  the  poor. 
Says  Augustine,  "Seems  he  [Jesus]  not  to  have  oeen 
reading  from  that  book  where  he  found  the  name  of 
the  poor  man  written ,  but  found  not  the  name  of  the 
rich,  for  that  book  is  the  book  of  life?" 

G.  H.  Tbitbb 

UEACEt,  lech.  See  Hobseliiace. 

LEAD,  led  (Tl^p'l',  ^»phereA):  Lead  was  one 
of  the  first  metals  to  be  used  in  the  free  state,  prob- 
ably because  it  was  so  easily  obtained  from  its  ores. 
Lead  was  found  anciently  in  Egypt  and  the  Sina- 
itic  pminsula.  There  is  do  lead  found  in  Pal  prop^, 
but  m  Northern  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  it  occurs  in 
considerable  quantities,  usually  associated  with 
silver.   These  sources  no  doubt  furnished  an  im- 

Krtant  supply  in  Bible  times.   It  was  also  brought 
the  Phoenicians  from  Spain  (Tarshiah)  (Ezk  27 
IS)  and  the  British  Isles. 

Lead  was  used,  as  it  still  is,  all  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores  for  sinkers.  Pieces  of  Egyp  fish- 
nets probably  dating  from  1200  BC  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  with  their  lead  sink- 
ers still  attached.  Since  lead  was  the  heaviest 
metal  known  to  the  ancients,  gold  excepted,  it  was 
Kenn^Ily  used  for  fish-lines  and  sounding  Imes  (cf 
Acts  27  28).  esp.  in  the  doise  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Moses  mentioned  the  mnking  qualities 
of  lead  in  the  sea  in  his  simile  of  the  sinking  of 
I%araoh's  hosts  "as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters" 
(Ex  16  10). 

Lead  was  used  by  the  andaits  fw  Undii^  stonea 


together.  Jn  most  ttf  the  ancient  ruins  of  Syria 
the  Arabs  have  dug  holes  at  the  seams  between 
stones  in  walls  and  ewumns  in  order  to  remove  the 
iron,  bnmse,  or  lead  thus  used.  In  the  museum 
of  the  Syrian  Protestant  CoUege,  Beirflt,  time  are 
several  specimens  of  cast4eaa  aaroi^ihagi  dating 
from  tile  time  of  Christ. 

In  Job  19  23.24,  lead  is  mentioned  as  used  in  the 
engraving  of  permanent  records.  Two  inferences 
might  be  drawn  from  this  passage:  ather  that  the 
letters  were  cut  with  a  chisel  (pen)  and  then  the 
cutting  was  filled  with  lead,  or  that  sheets  <d  lead 
were  used  as  tidilets  on  wluch  to  grave  the  record 
with  an  iron  tool.  Lead  is  frequently  referred  to 
along  with  iron,  brass,  silver  and  tin  (Nu  31  22; 
Elk  8S  18.20;  ST  12).  The  use  of  lead  for 
plumbltnes  is  implied  m  Am  7  7.8;  Zee  4  10;  as 
a  weight  in  Zee  6  7.8.  That  OT  writers  under- 
stood the  use  of  lead  for  purifying  gold  is  shown  by 
Jer  6  29  and  Elk  2S  18-22  (cf  Mai  8  2.3).  See 
MiTTALs;  RmmB.  Jambs  A.  Patch 

LEAF,  M,  LEAVES,  l«vs;  Used  in  three  different 
senses,  with  reference:  (1)  To  trees  (nb;^ ,  *eleh,  "a 
coming  up"),  Gen  S  7;  8  11;  Lev  26  36  (S'^V* 
tereph);  £sk  17  0;  ^tfXXor,  pkAUon.  Figuratively 
(a)  of  spuitual  blessings  (Esk  47  12;  cf  Kev  22  2) 
and  prosperity  (Ps  1  3);  (6)  of  moral  decay  (Isa 
6i  6;,  and  (c)  of  a  formal,  empty  profesuon  (Mt 

2119).  (2)Toabook(nb'^,ddefA),  Jer86  23(m 
"columns";  seever2);  as  the  parchment  was  gradu- 
ally unfolded  the  successive  columns  could  be  read. 
(3)  To  doors  (y>»,  ffid*,  "side,"  S^,  ^W,  "a 
screen/*  "hanging"),  1  E  6  34.  The  door  of  the 
Holy  Place  convsted  of  two  halves,  but  each  half 
had  two  leaves  (cf  Eik  41  24).      M.  O.  EvAim 

LEAGUE,  leg.  See  CoMFBOEBACT. 

LEAH,  le'a  (nyb,  If  ah;  AmU,  tela,  "weary," 
"duU"!?],  "wiM  cow"):  Rachel's  sister,  and  the 
elder  daughter  of  Laban  (Gen  29  16).  We  are 
told  that  her  eyea  were  "tender"  <Xm,  rakkoth), 
QesBDius  lenders  it  "weak,"  LXX  ArOmwalij  os/Aa- 
neis;  accordingly,  she  was  weak-eyed,  but  by  no 
means  "bleai^yed"  (cf  Vulg).  Her  eyes  vrete 
lackit^  that  luster  which  always  and  evernvhere  is 
looked  upon  as  a  conspicuous  part  of  female  beauty. 
Jos  (.Ant,  I,  xix,  7)  says  of  her,  r^r  8^ir  qAk  t&wpewfl, 
tin  dpsin  ouk  euprepi,  which  may  safety  be  ren- 
dered, "she  was  of  no  comely  oountenance." 

L.  became  the  wife  of  Jacob  by  a  ruse  on  the  part 
oS  her  fatiier,  taking  advantage  of  the  f«iental  cus- 
tom *rf  heavily  veiling  the  prospective  bride.  "Vfbea 
taken  to  task  Dj^  his  irate  son-in-law,  Laban  excused 
himself  by  stating  it  was  against  the  rule  of  the 
place  "to  pve  the  younger  oefore  the  first-born" 
(Gen  29  21-26).  Althoiigh  Rachel  was  plainly 
preferred  by  Jacob  to  L.,  still  the  latter  bore  him 
six  sons:  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah  (Gen  29 
31 S),  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  a  daughter,  Dinah 
(Gen  SO  17-21).  U|}  to  this  time  Rachel  bad  sot 
been  blessed  with  children  of  her  own.  Thus  the 
lesson  is  brought  home  to  us  that  Jeh  has  a  special 
and  kindly  r^ard  for  the  lowly  and  desinsed,  mo- 
vided  they  learn,  through  their  troubles  and  afflic- 
tions, to  look  to  Him  for  nelp  and  success.  It  seems 
that  homely  L.  was  a  person  of  deep-rooted  piety 
and  therefore  better  suited  to  become  instrumental 
in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  Jeh  than  her  handsome, 
but  wortdfy-minded,  aster  Rachel. 

When  Jacob  decided  to  return  to  the  "land  of  his 
fathers,"  both  of  his  wivM  were  ready  to  accom- 
pany him  (Gen  81  4.14).  Before  they  reached 
the  end  trf  thdr  journey  their  oourage  was  sorely 
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tried  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  between  Jacob  and 
hia  brother  Esau.  Although  L.  was  placed  between 
the  handmaids  in  the  front,  and  Rachel  with  her 
son  Joseph  in  the  rear,  she  still  cannot  have  derived 
much  comfort  from  ner  position.  We  may  well 
imanne  her  feeling  of  renef  when  she  saw  Esau 
andliis  400  men  returning  to  Seir  (Gen  S8  2.10). 

According  to  Gen  49  31,  L.  was  biu-ied  at  Mach- 
pelah.  We  cannot  know  for  a  certainty  that  she 
died  before  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egnit,  though 
it  is  very  likely.  If  she  went  down  with  her  hus- 
band and  died  in  Egypt,  he  had  her  body  sent 
to  the  family  burying-place.  Ruth  4  11  discloses 
the  fact  that  her  memory  was  not  forgotten  by 
future  gHierEtions.  When  Boas  took  Ruth  for  a 
wife  tJie  witnesses  exclaimed,  "Jeh  make  the  woman 
that  ifl  come  into  thv  house  like  Rschcd  and  like 
Leah,  irtiich  two  did  Build  the  house  of  Israel." 

WiLUAU  BAtnt 

LEANNOTH,  lfr«n'oth  (F»  88,  title).  See 

FSALUS. 

LEAPING,  lep'ing.   See  Games. 

LBASIRG,  lex'ing  (ni? ,  JOzabh,  "to  devise/'  "to 
fabricate,"  hence  "to  lie";  occurs  but  twice  in  AV 
[Ps  4  2,  RV  "falsehood";  6  6,  RV  "Uea"];  the 
Heb  word  is  tr<»  "liars"  IPs  116  11];  "lie"  or  deceive 
[Job  6  28]) :  The  idea  of  treachery,  lying,  and  de- 
ceit, lies  at  the  root  of  this  word.  Joab^  conduct 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  meaning  (2  S  8  27; 
SO  8-10).  In  Ps  6  6  David  is  referring  to  the 
cunning,  treachery,  and  falsehood  of  his  adver- 
saries; cf  2  S  IS  28;  16  7-0.  Doubtless  David 
had  a  special  person  in  mind  as  being  guilty  of 
"leadzig,^'  probably  Ahithophel. 

  William  Evans 

LEATHER,  letfa'fr.  See  Skin;  Gibdlb;  Tan- 
ner. 

LEAVEN,  lev"n  ("Tfittp,  s-'or,  yx^ri,  ^Anep;  I^m, 
BAmi;  hat  fennentum):  The  nomadic  ancestors  of 
the  Hebrews,  like  the  Bedouin  of  today,  probably 
made  their  bread  without  leaven;  but  leaven  came 
to  play  a  great  part  in  their  bread-making,  their 
law  and  ritual,  and  their  religious  teaching  (see  Ex 
12  15.19;  18  7;  Lev  8  11;  T)t  16  4;  Mt  18  33; 
16  6-12;  Mk  8  15  f;  Lk  12  1;  13  21). 

(1)  In  breadrmaking. — ^The  form  of  leaven  used 
in  bread-making  and  the  method  of  using  it  were 
simple  and  defimte.  The  "leaven"  consisted  alwa>'s, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  of  a  piece  of  fermented 
dough  kept  over  from  a  former  oaking.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  use  of  other  sorts  of  leaven,  such  as 
the  lees  of  wine  or  those  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iVff, 
xviii.26).  The  lump  of  dough  thus  preserved  was 
either  dissolved  in  water  in  the  kneading-trough 
before  the  flour  was  added,  or  was  "hid"  in  the  flour 
(AV  "meal")  and  kneaded  along  with  it,  as  was  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  parable  (Mt  18  33).  The 
bread  thus  made  was  known  as  "leavened,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "imleavened"  bread  (Ex  18  15,  etc). 
See  Bbead. 

(2)  In  law  and  ritual. — ^The  ritual  prohibition  of 
leaven  during  "the  feast  of  unleavened  bread"  in- 
cluding the  Passover  (Ex  88  15,  etc)  is  a  matter 
inviting  restudy.    For  the  historical  explanation 

S'ven  m  the  Scriptures,  see  esp.  Bx  12  34-39; 
I  3  ff;  Dt  16  3.  The  antiquity  of  the  prohibi- 
tion is  witnessed  by  its  occurrence  in  the  earliest 
l^islation  (Ex  S8  18;  84  25).  A  natural  reason 
for  the  prohibition,  like  that  of  the  similar  exclusion 
of  honey,  is  sought  on  the  ground  that  fermentation 
implied  a  procesa  of  corruption.  Plutarch  voices 
this  ancient  view  of  the  matter  when  he  speaks  of  it 
as  "itself  the  offspring  of  corruption,  and  corrupt- 
ing the  mass  of  dou^  with  which  it  is  mixed." 


Fermentatum  is  used  in  Fersius  (Sat.,  i.24)  for 
"corruption."  For  thU  reason  doubtless  it  was 
excluded  also  from  the  offerings  placed  upon  the 
altar  of  Jeh,  cakes  made  from  flour  without  leavoi, 
and  these  only,  being  allowed.  The  regulation  name 
for  these  "uueavened  cakes"  was  ma^dtii  (Lev 
10  12).  Two  exceptions  to  this  rule  should  be 
noted  (Lev  7  13;  of  Am  4  5):  "leavened  bread" 
was  an  accompaniment  of  the  thank  offering  as 
leavened  loaves  were  used  also  in  the  wave  offering 
of  Lev  28  17.  Rabbinical  writers  r^ularly  use 
leaven  as  a^  symbol  of  evil  (Lightfoot). 

(3)  In  teaching. — The  figurative  uses  of  leaven  in 
the  NT,  no  lees  than  with  the  rabbins,  reflect  the 
ancient  view  of  it  as  "corrupt  and  comipting/'  in 
parts  at  least,  e.g.  Mt  16  Oil,  and  esp.  the  prover^ 
bial  saying  twice  quoted  by  Paid,  "A  little  leaven 
leav^etb  the  whole  lump''  (1  Cor  6  6  f :  Gal  6 
9).  But  as  Jesus  used  it  in  Mt  18  33^  "The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,"  it  is  clearly  the 
hidden,  silent,  mysterious,  but  all-pervading  and 
transforming  action  of  the  leaven  in  the  measures  of 
flour  that  is  the  point  of  the  comparison. 

LmBATuaa. — ^Nowaek,  B«b  Arch.,  II,  I46f;  Talm, 
BvtkhMh,  ITa;  Lightfoot,  Bar.  BA.  on  Mt  16  e. 

Geo.  B.  Eaoeb 

LEBANA,  I&l>ft'na,  leb'arna  (K^l^b,  I*&Adnd'),  or 
LEBANAH  (HJ^b,  WotnOh,  "white"):  Head  of  a 
family  of  retunung  exiles  (Eir  8  45;  Neh  T  48; 

cf  I  Esd  0  29). 

LEBANON,  leb'a-non  013?^,  I'bhUnon;  LXX 
Atpavoff,  lAbanos;  Vulg  Libanus):  Derived  from 

the  root  P^,  USbhen,  "to  be  white," 
1.  Name     probably  from  the  snow  which  covers 

Its  summits  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  "White  mountains"  are  found  in  almost  every 
country.   The  li^t  color  of  the  upper  limestone 


Anti-Lebanon:  Souk-Wftdy-Bamda. 

may,  however,  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  name. 
In  prose  the  article  is  usually  connected  with  the 
name.  In  poetnr  it  is  more  oftm  ^thout  the 
article.  In  the  LXX,  however,  the  article  is  gen- 
erally present  both  in  prose  uid  poetry. 

The  Lebanon  range  proper  borders  the  east 
coast  tii  the  Mediterranean,  for  a  distance  of  100 

mites,  running  N.N.E  and  S.S.W. 
2.  General  from  the  mouth  of  the  iMdny  river, 
Desctiptioa  the  cla^c  Leontes  (which  enters  the 

sea  a  little  N.  of  Tyn),  to  ^  mouth 
of  the  Eleutiiurus  (NtAr  d-Kdrir),  a  few  miles  N. 
of  Tripolis,  This  river  comes  throu^  a  depression 
between  Lebanon  and  the  Nuaeiriyeh  mountains, 
known  as  "the  entrance  to  Hamath,"  and  connects 
with  a  caravan  route  to  the  Euphrates  through 
Palmyra.  For  a  considerable  distance  N.  of  the 
Litdny,  the  mountain  summits  average  from  4,000 
to  6,000  ft.  in  height,  and  the  range  is  more  or  less 
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diBBected  by  short  streams  whidi  «iter  the  Medi- 
terraneaD.  Most  promiaent  of  these  is  the  Nahr 
n-Zaher&nyt  which,  after  nmning  26  or  30  miles 
in  s  southerly  direction  through  the  center  of  the 
range,  like  the  Lildny,  turns  abruptly  W.  opposite 
Mt.  Hermon,  reaching  the  sea  between  TjTe  and 
Sidon.  In  roughly  parallel  courses  A^oAr  d-'Awleh 
and  NaJar  Damur  descend  to  the  sea  between  Sidon 
and  Beyrout,  and  Nahr  Beyroui  just  N.  of  the  city. 
Hiroughout  this  district  the  mountua  teeesses  are 
more  or  less  wooded.  Opposite  Beyrout  the  range 
rises  in  Jebel  Sannin  to  an  elevation  of  8,560  ft. 
Hiirty  miles  farther  N.E.  the  summit  is  reached 
in  Jebd  Mitkhmai,  at  an  elevation  of  10,225  ft.,  with 
several  others  of  nearly  the  same  height.  An 
amphitheater  here  opens  to  the  W.,  ui  which  is 
sheltered  the  most  frequented  cedar  grove,  and  from 
which  emerges  the  JVaAr^odbAa  ("sacred  stream") 
iriiich  aitos  the  Meditenanean  at  Tripolis.  &iow 
is  found  upon  these  summits  throughout  ttte  year 
(Jer  18  14).  while  formerly  the  levd  area  between 
than  furnished  the  snow  fields  from  which  a  glacier 
descended  several  miles  into  the  headwaters  of  the 
KadUha,  reaching  a  level  of  about  5,000  ft.  The 
glacier  deposited  in  this  amphitheater  a  terminal 
moraine  covering  several  sq.  miles,  which  at  its  front, 
near  Bahenek,  is  1,000  ft.  in  thickness.  It  is  on 
this  that  the  grove  of  cedars  referred  to  is  growing. 

The  view  from  this  summit  reveals  the  geographi- 
eal  features  of  the  region  in  a  most  satimactory 
manner.  Toward  the  E.  lies  Coele-Syria  (the 
modem  Buka),  7,000  ft.  below  the  summit,  bordered 
on  the  eastern  side  by  the  mountain  waU  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  corresponding  to  the  cliffs  of  Moab  E.  of 
the  Jordan  valley,  opposite  Judaea.  This  depression 
in  fact  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  great  geological 
fault  ao  conspicuous  in  the  Jordan  valley  (see 
Ababah).  As  one  kwks  down  into  tliis  Tallev, 
Ba^albek  appears  at  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  only 
20  miles  away.  The  valley  is  here  about  10  miles 
wide,  and  forms  the  wateruied  between  the  Orontes 
and  the  Liidny.  To  the  N.E.  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  is  soon  obscured  by  intervening  peaks,  but 
to  the  S.W.  the  valley  of  the  Lttdnv  closes  up  only 
where  the  glistering  peak  of  Mt.  Hermon  pierces 
the  aky,  as  the  river  turns  almiptly  toward  we  sea 
40  miles  distant.  Toward  the  W.,  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  only  25_  miles  distant  as  the 
crow  flies,  show  themselves  at  intervals  through  the 
gorges  cut  by  the  rapid  streams  which  have  fvtr- 
rowed  Uie  western  flanks  of  the  mountain  (Cant 
4  15)  j  3,500  ft.  beneath  is  the  amphitheater  many 
sq.  miles  in  area,  filled  with  the  terminal  moraine 
from  which  the  ^adUka  river  emerges,  and  on  which 
the  grove  of  cedars  (cf  1  K  4  33;  Fs  98  12;  Hos 
14  ^  appears  as  a  green  spot  in  the  center.  On- 
ward to  the  W.  the  river  gorge  winds  its  way  amid 
numerous  picturesque  village  sites  and  terraced 
fields,  every  foot  of  which  is  cultivated  by  a  frugal 
and  industrious  people.  To  the  traveler  who  has 
made  ihe  diagonal  journey  from  Beyrout  to  the 
cedars,  memory  fills  in  innumerable  details  which 
are  concealed  from  vision  at  any  one  time.  He 
has  crossed  Nahr  d-Kelb  ("Dog  River")*  near  its 
mouth,  where  he  has  seen  Egyp  and  Assyr  inscrip- 
tions dating  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  inva- 
sion. Ascending  this  river,  after  passii^  numerous 
villi^es  surrounded  by  mulberry  and  ofive  groves, 
vineyards,  and  fields  of  wheat,  and  pausing  to  study 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  dating  from  Rom  tunes,  and 
having  crossed  a  natural  bridge  at  Jier  el-Hagar 
with  a  span  of  120  ft.,  rising  75  ft.  above  the  stream, 
he  arrives,  at  the  end  of  the  second  di^,  at  the  ruins 
of  the  famous  temple  of  Venus  destroyed  by  the 
order  of  Constantine  on  account  of  the  impurity 

the  rites  celebrated  in  it.  Here,  too,  is  a  famous 
q»ing^  tyiKcal  of  many  others  which  gush  forth 


on  either  wde  of  the  Lebanon  range  from  beneath 
the  thick  depouts  of  limestone  wmch  everywhere 

crown  its  summit.  The  flow  of  water  is  enormous, 
and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  colored  red 
with  a  mineral  matter  which  the  ancients  regarded 
with  mysterious  reverence  (see  LB,  III,  244). 
The  lower  part  of  the  amphitheater  is  covered  with 
verdure  and  a  scanty  growth  of  pine  and  walnut 
trees,  but  the  uppw  part  merges  in  the  barren  cliffs 
which  lie  above  the  snow  line.  Onward,  alternately 
through  upturned  limestone  strata,  left  by  erosion 
in  fantastic  forms,  and  throi^h  barren  areas  of  red 
sandstone,  where  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  would 
flourish  if  protected  from  the  depredations  of  man 
and  his  domestic  animals,  he  crosses  by  turns  at 
higher  and  higher  levels  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ibrahim,  Fedar,  Jozeh,  ByUua  and  the  Botrya  rivers, 
and  at  length  reaches,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  j^o- 
dtcAaf  6  miles  below  toe  cedars  of  LAancm.  Viewed 
from  Mediterranean  the  Lebanon  raiwe  pre- 
sents a  continuous  undulating  outline  or  light- 
colored  limestone  p^cs,  the  whole  rising  so  abruptly 
from  the  sea  that  through  most  of  the  distance  there 
is  barely  room  for  a  road  along  the  shore,  while  in 
places  even  that  is  prevented  by  rocky  promon- 
tories projecting,  boldly  into  the  sea.  The  only 
harbors  of  importance  are  at  Beyrout  and  Tripolis, 
and  ibeBo  are  only  partially  protected,  being  opoi 
to  the  N.W.  The  eastern  face  of  tiie  range  falUng 
down  into  Coele-Syria  is  very  abrupt,  with  no  foot- 
hills and  but  one  or  two  important  valleys. 

Geologically  considered,  the  Lebanon  consists  of 
three  conformable  strata  of  rock  thrown  up  in  an 
anticline  -with  its  steepest  face  to  the 
8.  Geology  E.  The  lowest  of  these  are  several 
thousand  ft.  thick,  consisting  <^  hard 
limestmie  containing  few  fossilB,  the  most  character- 
istic of  which  is  Ciaaria  ^andaria,  from  which  the 
formation  has  been  named  Glandarian  limestone. 
In  its  foldings  this  has  been  elevated  in  places  to  a 
height  of  6,000  ft.  Through  erosion  it  is  exposed 
in  numerous  places,  where  it  presents  picturesque 
castellated  columns,  whose  biuish-gray  sides  are 
beautifully  fluted  by  atmospheric  agencies.  The 
second  formation  consists  of  several  nundred  feet 
of  red-colored  sandstone  alternating  with  ao(t 
limestone  and  clay  deposits,  occasionally  contain- 
ing a  poor  quality  of  bituminous  coal,  with  pyrites 
and  emoreecent  salts.  It  is  this  that  occasionally 
colors  the  water  of  the  spring  at  Adonis.  The  char- 
acteristic fossil  is  Trigoma  tyriaca.  Altogether 
this  formation  attmns  a  thickness  of  1,000  ft.,  and 
it  is  on  its  exposed  surfaces  that  the  most  of  the 
Lebanon  pines  are  found.  It  contains  also  many 
ugns  Of  volcanic  action.  Tho  third  formation  oon- 
tusts  of  hippurite  limestcoie,  a  cretaceous  formation, 
in  some  places  almost  vidiolly  composed  of  f  ragmraits 
of  the  fossils  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  This 
formation  appears  on  all  the  lugheat  summits,  where 
in  most  cases  it  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  in  places 
attains  a  thickness  of  5,000  ft.  Between  the  sum- 
mits of  the  range  and  the  foothills  this  formation 
has  b^  ^most  wholly  carried  away  by  erosion, 
thus  e^KMing  the  umlerlying  fnmations.  Cre- 
taceous strata  of  still  later  age  are  found  at  low 
levels  near  the  sea,  which  in  places  are  covered  by 
small  deports  of  Tertiarjr  iimeetone,  and  by  a 
porous  sandstone  of  the  Pleistocene  age. 

The  scenery  of  the  western  elopes  of  Lebanon  is 
most  varied,  mi^nificent,  and  beautiful,  and  well 
calculated^  as  indeed  it  did^to  impress 
4.  Scenery  the  imi^mation  of  the  Heb  poets. 

Originally  it  was  heavily  covered  with 
forests  of  pine,  oak  and  cedar;  but  these  have  for 
the  most  part  longsince  disappeu^d,  except  in  the 
valley  of  Nahr  Ibrahim,  which  is  still  thickly 
wooded  with  {nne,  oak  and  plane  trees.  Of  th« 
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oedan  Uiere  remain,  bendes  the  grove  at  the  head 
of  the  ^aiHafut,  only  two  or  three,  and  they  are  of 
leas  importance.  Every  available  spot  on  the 
western  flanks  of  the  Lebanon  is  cultivated,  being 
Bown  with  wheat  or  planted  with  the  vine,  the  olive, 
the  mulbrary  and  the  walnut.  Irrigation  is  ex- 
tensively practised.  When  we  let  the  eye  range 
from  the  snowy  summits  of  the  mountua  over  aJl 
that  lies  i}etween  them  and  the  orange  groves  of 
Sidon  on  the  seashore^  we  miderstand  why  the 
AndiB  say  that  "Lebanon  bears  winter  on  its  head, 
spring  on  its  shoulders,  autumn  in  its  lap,  while 
summer  lies  at  its  feet. 

In  the  more  desolate  places  jackals,  hyenas, 
wolves,  and  panthers  are  still  foimd  (cf  2  K  14  9). 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  were  Hivltes 
and  Gebi^tes  (Jei  8  3;  Josh  13  6.6).  The  whole 
mountain  range  was  assigned  to  the 

5.  ffiBtoxy   Israelites,  but  was  never  conquered 

by  them.  It  seemed  generally  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  Phoenicians.  At  present  it  is 
occupied  by  various  sects  of  Christians  and  Mo- 
hammedans, of  whom  the  Maronites,  Druzes  and 
Orthodox  Greeks  are  most  active  and  prominent. 
Since  1860  the  region  has  been  under  the  protection 
oS  European  powers  with  a  Quistsan  governor. 
No  exact  figures  are  available,  but  the  population 
at  present  numbers  probably  about  275,000. 

Ruins  of  ancient  temples  are  numerous  through- 
out Lebanon.  Bacon  estimates  that  within  a 
radius  of  20  miles  of  Ba^alhek  there  are  16  ruined 
sun-temples,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which 
would  have  made  them  famous  but  for  the  surpass* 
iug  splendor  of  Ba^albek. 

Antirlibanus  (Jth  1  7;  Josh  IS  5;  Cant  T  4) 
ia  an  extmsifHi  northward  of  the  great  mountain 
system  facing  on  the  E.  the  great 

6.  Anti-  geolo^cal  fault  most  conspicuous  in 
Lebanon      the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (see  Jordan, 

Vallbt  of),  extrading  from  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah  to  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  River.  The 

Sstem  be^na  at  the  Barada  River  just  N.  of  Mt. 
ermon,  and,  running  parallel  to  Mt.  Lebanon  for 
65  miles,  tenninates  at  J(fuma,  the  "entering  in  of 
Hamatfa."  The  highestpoints  of  the  range  reach 
an  elevation  of  over  8,000  ft.  Eastward  the  range 
merges  into  the  plateau  of  the  great  Syrian  desert. 
South  of  Ba^aJbek  the  Yahfu^aht  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable importance,  empties  into  ^  the  IMdny, 
while  the  Barada  (the  "Abana"  of  Scripture),  rising 
in  the  same  plateau,  flows  eastward  to  Damascus, 
its  volume  being  greatly  increased  by  fountains 
coming  in  from  uie  Daae  aS  the  disseotea  plateau. 
LirauTHSs. — ^The  fteocrapfalctf  and  BacAogfc»l  da< 
■  ace  luselT  obtaliwd  by  ttis  writer  from  an 
.  aceunlaii  uitoubil  the  rugloa  In  tbe  oompuiy 

 Bpr  D»y-  Ot  the  Prot««tuf  OoHetf)  at  BeyroiiL 

nam  Jtnowledge  of  the  regleui  la  malt  latimaa  and 
wannfipBslve.  For  more  deb^led  infomatloa  we 
fiat^fyt,  BRP*.  li.  436  fl.  493:  O-  A-  BnUtfc  HQRL. 
wff:  Burton  and  Dnlw.  un*^ploT*d  Svrim  MCtUunln 
W.  BaccMi,  and  Q.  P.  Wrlglitla  atBitrdM  affkt  fmkiSOlt, 
Tr«7-8a,  lS6-aO*;  9udeki>r-3ixdn,  fat  • 

Gbobob  Fbbdebicx  Wright 
lEBAOTH,  lM)ft'oth,  -0th  (Tl'lKpb,  VbhA^oth)- 
An  unidentified  city  in  the  S.  of  the  territory  of 
Judah  (Josh  16  32).  It  is  the  same  as  Befh- 
lebaotti  <rf  Josh  19  6,  which,  by  a  clerical  error 
i^peazs  in  1  Ch  i  31  as  "Beth-biri." 

LBBBAEUS,  le-be'us  (A<ppatot,  Le5&a(cM):  Men- 
tioned in  Mt  10  3  AV  as  "Lebbaeus,  whose  sut^ 
name  was  Thaddaeus"  (RV  onuts);  one  of  the 
twelve  spcetlee.  See  Thabdakxts. 

IBBOHAH,  16-bG'na  (n^hsb,  msnah):  A  place 
on  the  great  north  road  between  Shiloh  and 
Shechem  (Jgs  21  19).  It  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Khan  drlAMOn,  about  3  miles  W.N.W.  of 


SnZfin  ("Shiloh"),  on  the  way  to  iSTo&Ifls.  It  is  a 
wretched  village  lying  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  with 
many  rock  tombs  in  the  vicinity. 

LBCAH,  lelca  (Tl?^,  l2fcM&):  A  descendant  of 
Judah  (1  Ch  4  21). 

I£DGB,  lej  (l^V,  vhalabh):  The  word  m  the 
sense  of  side-projection  is  used  in  1  K  7  28.29 
in  connection  with  the  bases  of  Solomon's  Moi/ncir 
Sea  (q.v.);  in  vs  85.36,  where  AV  uses  the  same 
word,  RV  has  "stay"  {yddh,  lit.  "hand").  RV 
likewise  has  "ledge  (round)  for  AV  "compass" 
{karkdbh)  in  the  dcscriptLon  of  the  altar  in  Ex  27 
5;  88  4  (see  Altar),  and  ARV  substitutes  "ledge" 
for  "settle"  VHsOrOh)  in  Eslc  48  14.17.20;  46  19. 
SeeTsumA. 

LBEKS,  leks  (yV^,  ^S^r;  t&  vpAvw,  &f  pntea): 
This  word,  elsewhere  tr''  "grass,"  is  in  Nu  11  5 
rmdexed  "leeks"  in  all  the  ancioit  VSS,  on  account 


Leek  (.ABium  pomim). 

of  its  associatirai  with  garlic  and  tmions;  such  a  use 
of  the  wwd  occurs  in  the  Talm.  The  leek  {AUium 
pomm)  is  much  grown  tod^y  in  Pal,  while  in  andeot 
Egypt  this  vegetable  was  renowned. 

LEB8,l6i.  SeeWiNB. 

LEFT,  left  (sVtXflp ,  a&ma'l,  "to  go  to  the  left,"  "to 
turn  to  the  left,"  SlStbf ,  bitbip ,  ^mO'l,  "the  left 
hand,"  ''bWpip,  t^'ll,  "belonging  to  the  left," 
"situated  on  the  left";  4pM-r«p6«,  aristerAt,  and 
euphemistically  iiAwjiot,  cudnujTios,  lit.  "having 
a  fEood  name,"  "of  good  omen"):  The  words  are 
chiefly  used  in  orientation  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  word  "hand."  So  Abraham  says  to 
Lot:  "If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand  [s^o'^l,  then 
Iwillgototiieright;  or  if  thou  take  the  right  hand, 
then  I  will  go  to  the  left  [aama'l]^*  (Gen  IS  0). 
Frequently  in  Eeb  idiom  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  are  mentioned  together  in  order  to  express  Ui« 
idea  "everywhere,"  "anywhere,"  "altc^ether"  (Gea 
24  49;  Ex  14  22.29;  Nu  22  26;  Dt  2  27;  S  32; 
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2  Cor  6  7).  In  Hie  geoKraphical  sense  the  left 
is  efynonymous  with  north  (Gen  14  15;  Josh  19 
27;  Ezk  16  46;  Acts  31  3).  While  the  left 
hand  is  considered  as  weaker  than  the  right  (see 
Lbithandbd),  it  is  the  hand  which  holds  the  bow 
(Elk  S9  S).  The  left  hand  is  the  side  from  which 
bad  omens  come,  and  therefore  leas  lucky  and  less 
honored  than  the  right  hand  (see  Hand,  note). 

H.  L.  E.  Lussma 
LBFTHANDED,  Icffhand^  (T'^r^-  "^"^^y 
'iftSr  yadh-yiimln;  LXX  dii^onpoS^tos,  ampho- 
terodixios,  i.e.  "ambidextrous"):  The  Heb  presents 
a  combination  of  words  signifying  lit.  a  man  whose 
ri^t  hand  is  impeded  or  lame,  who  ^r^ore  uses 
the  left  hand  instead,  or  one  mio  by  habit  prefers 
the  use  of  the  left  hand,  where  otiiers  use  the  right. 
It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  in  both  instances, 
wh^  the  expression  occurs  in  iiie  Scripture,  it 
refers  to  individuals  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin (which  name  itself  signifies  "a  eon  of  the 
ru;ht  hand"l).  ^  The  first  is  Ehud,  son  of  Gera,  who 
killed  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  and  thereb]^  delivered 
Israel  from  paying  tribute  to  the  Moi^itee  (Jgs  8 
16).  The  other  instance  is  that  of  the  700  selected 
Benjamitee,  who,  though  lefthand^,  "oould  ding 
stones  at  a  hair-breadth,  and  not  miss"  (JgB  SO  16; 
of  1  Ch  12  2).  H.  L.  E.  LuBBwa 

UG  (tl]  p'iti,  shSb,  Aram,  p^,  sho^;  [2]  ^3^, 
ham\dxuiVT^,inn'avim;  [3]  bj^.tv^Ael;  ncAot, 
ak&u;  AV  tr-'also  b^iD,  shObhO,  and 
f'Gdhah,  with  "log,"  but  mistakenly):  (1)  The 
first  Heb  word  (sACg:)  denotes  the  upper  1^  and  is 
therefore  synonymous  with  Tuiqh  (q.v.).  It  ex- 
presses metaphorically  the  muscular  Btr^igth,  and 
the  pride  of  the  runner.  "He  taketh  no  pleasure 
in  the  legs  of  a  man"  (Pa  U7  10).  "Hia  1^  are 
as  pillars  of  marble,  set  upon  sockets  of  fine  gold" 
(Cult  6  16).  If  the  1^  have  lost  th^  sbmkgth 
as  in  the  lame  m  the  Ben-beri  patmit,  th^  betome 
a  metaphor  for  anything  useless,  inefficient  or  dis- 
jointing: "The  Tegs  of  the  lame  hang  loose;  so  is 
Sparable  m  the  mouth  of  fools"  (Prov  26  7).,  The 
Aram,  form  is  found  in  the  description  of  the  image 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  "its  1^  of  iron"  (Dnl  2  33). 
(2)  Kara\  dual  A^*ayim,  the/1^,"  "respecting 
tlw  ^Sfii"  mentioned  as  a  portion  of  the  {laschu 
lamb  (Ex  IS  0),  or,  usually,  in  oonnection  with  the 
head  and  the  inwards,  aa  a  sacrificial  portion  (Ex 
28  17;  Lev  1  9.13;  Am  S  12).  The  word  des- 
Mpiatee  also  the  1^  of  leaping  insects  of  the  orthop- 
teroua  family,  locusts,  etc,  which  were  permitted 
as  food  to  the  Israelites  (Lev  11  21).  (3)  Reghd, 
tit.  "foot"  (q.v.),  found  m  this  sense  onl^  once: 
"He  [GoliathI  had  greaTOi  ci  brass  upooi  his  kgp" 
(IS  17  6).  ««p 

Two  passaoes  of  wron^  tr  in  AV  have  been  cor- 
rected by  RV.  The  vii^  daughter  of  Babylon  is 
addressed:  "Make  bare  the  leg,  imcover  the  thigh" 
(laa  47  2),  RV  renders:  "Stnp  off  the  train  [sAd- 
bhel\,  uncover  the  leg,"  the  idea  bein^  that  the 
gentle  maid,  who  has  oeen  brought  up  in  affluence 
and  luxury,  will  have  to  don  the  attire  of  a  slave 
girl  and  do  menial  work,  for  which  her  former 
garments  are  unsuited.  The  other  passage  ia  in 
Isa  S  20,  where  AV  reads:  "^e  bouiets,  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  1^/'  RV  oorrects:  "the  head- 
tvea  Is'^adhSh],  and  the  ankle  chains." 

In  the  NT  the  word  "1^"  is  found  only  in  oon- 
Dection  with  the  breaking  of  the  legs  of  the  persons 
crucified  with  the  Saviour  (Jn  19  31.32.33).  We 
know  from  Rom  and  Gr  authors  that  this  was  done 
aa  a  coup  de  gr&ce  to  shorten  the  miseries  of  criminals 
condemned  to  die  on  the  cross.  The  practice  bore 
the  technical  name  of  viaiKaKowta,  gkeiokopiOy  Lat 
crurifragium.    The   vb.  vaTuumw^f  ^eelokopeln 


Lebaott 
Lead,  Loan 


(Ito  break  the  legs"),  ia  found  in  the  apoct^phal 
Grospel  of  St.  Peter  {4  14),  where  it  is  distmctly 
stated  that  the  legs  of  Jesus  were  not  broken,  that 
His  sufferings  on  the  cross  might  be  extended,  while 
the  two  malefactors  crucified  with  Him  were  merci- 
fully di^tched  in  this  way.  The  cntrifraaivm 
consisted  <d  some  strokes  with  a  heavy  duo  or 
mallet,  which  always  materially  hastened  the  death 
o{  the  sufferer,  and  oftm  eauaed  it  almost  imme* 
diately. 

Ederaheim.  In  LTJM,  II,  613.  miegects  that  the  break- 
ing of  le«8  waa  an  additional  piuuimnent,  and  that  It 
was  i^ffftya  followed  by  a  coup  de  otAci,  the  perforatio  or 
perciutio  tub  alat.  a  Btrake  with  sword  or  lance  Into  the 
side.  This,  however,  is  not  borne  out  br  any  classical 
information  which  Is  known  to  me,  and  la  contradicted 
by  the  stat^nent  of  the  evangelist  that  Jesus  receiTed 
the  pereuaaio,  while  the  malefactors  endured  the  erur^ 
/rafftum.  Of  on  this  Subject,  esp.  for  parallels  ftom 
claaalc&I  authors,  8epp,  Da*  Lebtn  Je»u,  VII.  441,  and 
Kedm,  J—ut  ton  Na*ara  (BT),  TI,  263,  note  3. 

H.  L.  E.  LuKBiNa 
LEGION,  le'jun.   See  Abmy;  Arht,  Roman. 

LEGISLATION,  lej-i»4&'shun.  OF  SANCTTTr. 

See  AsTBONOUT,  I,  5. 

LEHABIH,16-h&'bim(Di^-7^,Z-A^Im):  Named 
in  Gen  10  13;  1  Ch  1  11  as  descendants  of  Mis- 
raim.  They  are  mebably  to  be  idratified  with  the 
LuBiu  (q.v.),  and  the  one  word  may  be  a  oomipticm 
of  the  otno-. 

LBHIfleliL  See  Rjuf ATH-xjiHi. 

LEMUEL,  lem'ft-el  (b^b,  ^miT^  or  byt^>, 
2^'^:  A  king  whose  words,  an  "oracle  [taught 
himbyhismother],"aregivenmProT  81  1-9;  and 
possibly  the  aucceeding  acrostio  poem  (vs  10-31) 
IS  from  the  aame  source.  Instead  of  translating 
the  word  after  this  name  as  "oracle,"  eome  propose 
to  leave  it  aa  a  proper  name,  translating  'Idng  of 
Massa,"  and  reierring  for  his  kingdom  to  Massa 
(Geo.  26  14),  one  off  the  sons  off  Ishmael,  smyosedly 
head  of  a  tribe  or  timlsh  of  a  country.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  howevCT,  that  the  words  of  Agur  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter  are  anularbr  called  mossd',  ''oracle," 
with  not  so  clear  a  reason  for  referring  it  to  a 
counlry.  See  for  a  suggested  reason  for  retaining  the 
meaning  "OTacle"  in  both  places,  Pho  verbs,  Book 
ow,  11,  6.  John  FRijncuM  Qendno 

LSJXD,  LOAN,  Ifla:  Hie  tr  of  7  Heb  and  2  Or 

vbe.: 

In  the  OT:  Tfp,  lawOh,  "to  Join,"  "cause  to  jaSru" 
"lead"  (Ex  8S  25;  Dt  M  12.44;  Ps  37  26;  Prov  19 
17);  nipj.  nOihah.  "to  bite,"  "lend"  (Dt 
1.  Lexical  S4  ll;  Jer  15  lO);  nip).  nothM  (same 
Usages  root  as  last,  though  dlfiterent  vb.  stem, 
HIphll),  "to  cause  to  bite,"  "lend  on 
umry"  (Dt  Ifi  2;  S4  10);  ^{jp.  nUthakh.  "to  bite," 
"lend"  "[cause  to  lend]  on  usury"  (Dt  SS  19.20);  "Jp}, 
nSihan,  "to  give"  (Lev  80  37,  BT  "to  give");  DiJt 
'lOtkaf  (Hlphll),  "to  cause  to  borrow,"  "to  lend"  (DtlS 
6.8);  bS^.<M'oi(mphU),  "to  cause  to  ask."  "to  lend" 
(Ex  1»  36,  RV  "ask":  18  1  27).  In  LXX  «ar€if«, 
danHtd,  Saviin,  danM,  "to  lend,"  tr*  Tff^t  •  (Uid 
byr^  In  above  passages  and  In  Neh  5  4;'  Prov  82  7, 
and  Isa  M  2;  xxfxiw.  kichrdo,  also  tn  f^^b  and 

(P>  IISS:  Rot  18  11);  UrMH'Mv),  ddneion(-ion), 
'^loan,^^  occurs  In  Dt  IS  8.10;  24  11;  4  Mace  S  S. 
In  the  NT  "lend"  tn  two  Gr  Tbs.,  dantiMB,  "to  lead 
money"  (Uc  6  34.36,  uauaUy  In  commercial  sense); 
Kixpv^i,  kichrimi,  "  to  lend  [u  a  friendly  act]"  (Lk  11 

6).  The  subst.  "loan,"  nSt^tip.  sA*'aMA,  oocon  only 

once  In  the  OT  (1  a  2  20  AT  and  BRT).  not  at  sU  In 

the  NT. 

(1)  Lending  on  interest  to  the  poor  is  prohibited 
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in  the  code  in  Ex  23  25.  (2)  In  the  code  in  Dt 
IS  1-6;  as  19.20;  24  10.11;  28  12.44,  borrow- 
ing and  lending  are  taken  for  granted 
2.  ^^tory  as  existing  in  iBrael,  but  the  creditor 
oi  Lendii^  is  required  to  release  his  Heb  brother 
In  the  BiUfl  ae  debtor  in  the  7th  year  (either  the 
and  Apo^  eancellaUon  of  the  loan  [so  in  Jewish 
rypha  lit.  and  early  Christian  scholars]  or  sus- 

pension of  payment  that  year  [so  meet 
modem  Bchofars]),  though  he  may  exact  payment 
from  a  foreigner.  Israel  may  lend,  and  will  be  able 
to  lend,  because  of  Jeb's  blesamg,  to  other  nations,biit 
must  not  borrow  from  them.  Apledge,  or  secuiity, 
must  not  be  taken  in  person  by  the  creditor  from 
the  house  of  the  debtorMior  kept  over  night,  if  the 
debtOT  be  poor.  (3)  The  code  in  Lev  26  35-38 
requires  t^at  the  Israelite  receive  no  interest  from 
his  poor  brother,  because  of  the  goodness  of  Jeh  to 
Israel.  (4)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the 
early  laws  against  lending  on  interest  or  usury,  the 
same  seems  to  have  become  common  in  Israel 
before  the  exile  (Isa  24  2;  Jer  Iff  10),  waa  prac- 
tised on  the  return,  and  was  an  evil  to  be  corrected 
by  Nehemiah  (Neh  6  7.10).  (6)  According  to 
FB  87  26;  112  fi;  Prov  19  17,  lending  to  the 
needy  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  pious  Hebrew, 
but  no  interest  is  to  be  charged.  (6)  According 
to  Apoc  (Wisd  IS  16;  Sir  8  12;  18  33;  20  15. 
29;  4  Mace  2  8),  borrowing  is  discouraged,  and 
lending  is  exalted  as  a  mark  of  the  merciful  man. 
(7)  Jesus  teaches  that  His  followers  should  lend, 
even  to  enemies,  to  men  from  whom  they  have  no 
reasonable  hope  of  expectii^  anything  m  return, 
because  thus  to  do  is  to  be  like  the  Most  High  (Lk 
6  34.36).  He  did  not  discuss  lending  for  commer- 
dal  purposes,  and  so  docs  not  necessarily  forbid  it. 

LmsATCBB. — See  Driver  on  Dt  IS  1-6;  Beozlnger, 
Btb  ArekaoL  (18H).  SfiOf;  Oehler,  OT  ThtoL.  150,  10; 
Plumniw  on  Ue  6  M.85. 

  Qhablbs  B.  Wiluams 

LBIVmS,  len'tils  (E3^^,  ^Odhashlm;  ^uk6*, 
phakds;  Gen  26  34;  2  S  17  28;  2S  11;  Ezk  4  9: 
AY  Lentiles):  These  are  undoubtedly  identical 
with  the  Arab,  ^adas,  a  small,  reddish  bean,  the 


Lentil  (Srpum  leiu). 


E}duct  of  Ervum  lem,  a  dwarf  leguminous  plant. 
If  a  foot  high,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Fal  as  a  summer  crop.  The  flour  is  highly  nutri- 
tious, and  the  well-known  food,  Revalenta  arabica, 
is  simply  one  form,  specially  prepared;  'odtM  are 
lughly  esteemed  in  Pu,  and  are  used  in  soup  and 
as  a  "pottace"  known  as  mmedderah.  Tlaa  last  is 
of  a  zeddisn-brown  color  and  is  without  doubt  the 
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"pottage"  of  Gen  26  34.  Lentils  were  part  of  the 
provisions  brought  to  David  when  fleeing  from 
Absalom  (2  S  17  28)  and  were  used  in  the  making 
of  the  bread  for  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (4  9).  Ixk  a, 
"plot  of  ground  full  of  lentils,"  Shanunah,  one  (rf 
David's  ''mighty  men,"  stood  and  defmded  it  and 
slew  the  manuding  Philis  (2  S  28  11.12). 

E.  W.  G.  Masteruan 
LEOPARD,  lep'erd  QIJ  "^V?.  ndmer  [Cant  4  8; 
Isa  11  6;  Jer  6  5;  18  23;  Eos  IS  7;  Hab  1  8); 

cf  Arab.  nimr,  "leopard."   (21  Chald  HpJ, 

n*mar  [Dnl  7  6].  [3]  »ApS«Xit,  pdrdalis  [Rev  18 
2;  Ecclus  28  23];  cf  D'^ipS,  nimrlm,  Nimrim  [Isa 
16  6;  Jer  48  34],  nni?; ,  nimrilh,  Nimrah  [Nu  82 
3],  and  T\ygii  betb^imrak,  Beth-nimrah  [Nu 
32  36;  Josh  IS  27]):  The  leopanl  is  found  through- 


Leopard  IFeli*  leopardU). 


out  Africa  and  ranges  through  Southern  Asia  from 
Asia  Minor  to  Japan,  bdng  absent  from  Siberia 
and  Central  Ana.  Its  range  is  much  the  same  as 
that  ctf  the  lion,  iriii(di  latter,  howeror,  does  not 
extend  so  far  to  the  E.  Uke  other  animate  of  wide 
range,  it  has  local  varieties,  but  these  shade  into 
each  other  imperceptibly,  and  the  one  specific  name, 
Felis  pardus,  includes  all.  Leopards  live  in  some 
of  the  valleys  E.  and  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Sinai  and  Northwest^  Arabia. 
They  have  but  rarely  been  seen  of  recent  years  in 
Lebanon  or  the  more  settled  portions  of  Pal.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  skins  which  are  available 
for  comparison,  the  leopard  of  Pal  is  rather  light  in 
color,  and  is  not  as  lai^e  as  some  found  in  Africa 
or  India.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  place-nunes, 
NiHBiM,  Nimrah,  and  Beth-ntmrah  (o.v.),  have 
to  do  with  ndmir,  "leopard,"  but  their  location  is 
in  Moab,  where  leopards  are  well  known,  even  at 
the  present  day.  One  of  the  valleys  entering  the 
Dead  Sea  from  the  E.,  S.  of  the  Amon,  is  called 
Wadv<n^Numeir  ("valley  of  the  little  leopard"; 
numeir,  dim.  of  nimr). 

In  the  Bible  "leopard"  occurs  miunly  in  flg^ 
urative  expressions,  as  a  large  and  fierce  beast. 
The  leopard  is  mentioned  witn  the  lion  and  bear 
in  Dnl  7  6;  Hos  18  7:  Rev  18  2;  with  the  lion, 
wolf  and  bear  in  Isa  11  6;  with  the  lion  and  wolf 
in  Jer  S  6;  with  the  lion  alone  in  Ecclus  28  23; 
with  the  wolf  alone  in  Hab  1  8.  The  leopard  is 
smaller  than  the  li(Hi  and  the  tif^,  but  is  more 
active  than  either.  Its  swiftness  is  referred  to  in 
Hab  1  8:  "Then*  horses  also  [of  the  Chaldaeansl 
are  swifter  than  leopards."  The  spots  of  the 
leopard  are  referred  to  in  Jer  18  23:  "Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?" 

The  Gr  %dp8a\Hj  vdrdalia,  and  Tdw0iip,  wfn- 
tkSr,  were  both  apphed  to  the  leopard.  "Panther" 
is  sometimes  used  of  large  leopards,  while  in  Amer- 
ica, with  its  corrupt  form  "pamter,"  it  is  one  of  the 
names  applied  to  tne  cougar  or  puma,  Felts  concolorf 
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which,  08  the  specific  name  implies,  is  not  spotted 
like  the  leopard,  or  striped  like  the  tiger. 

AuTBXD  Elt  Dat 

LBPER,  lep'Sr,  LEPROSY,  lep'nxi  {rUgi^, 
eibra*ath;  X^vpo,  lipra):  A  slowly  progressing  and 
mtractahle  disease  characterixed  by  subcutaneous 
nodules  (Heb  <^«A;  LXXouM;  AV  "rising"),  scabs 
or  cuticular  crusts  (Heb  fappahaih;  LXX  sSmosia) 
and  white  shining  spots  appearing  to  be  deeper  than 
the  skin  (Heb  bahereth;  LXX  tHaiigSma).  Other 
mens  are  (1)  that  the  hairs  of  the  affected  part  turn 
white  and  (2)  that  later  there  is  a  growth  of  "quick 
raw  flesh."  This  disease  in  an  especial  manner 
rendered  its  victims  unclean;  even  contact  with 
a  leper  defiled  whoever  touched  him,  so  while  the 
cure  of  other  diseases  is  called  healing,  that  of  lep* 
rosy  is  called  cleansing  (except  in  the  case  of 
Miriam  [Nu  12  13]  and  that  of  the  Samaritan 
[Lk  17  15]  where  the  word  "heal"  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  leprosy).  The  disease  is  described  in  the 
Papyrus  Ebers  as  itkhedu  (the  Coptic  name  for 
leprosy  is  cekt).  It  is  also  mentioned  in  andent 
Indian  and  Japanese  history.  Hippocrates  calls 
it  "the  Phoen  disease,"  and  Galen  names  it  "ele- 
phantiads."  In  Europe  it  was  little  known  tmtil 
imported  by  the  returning  soldiers  of  Pompey's  army 
after  his  Syrian  campaign  in  61  EC;  but  after  that 
date  it  is  described  by  Soranus,  Aretaeus  and  other 
eLassic  authors. 

The  first  OT  mention  of  this  disease  is  as  a  sign 
ffma  by  God  to  Moses  (Ex  4  6  [JJ),  which  may 
be  the  ba«s  of  the  stcury  in  CAp,  I, 
1.  OT  31,  that  Moses  was  expelled  from 
Instances  Heliopolis  on  accoimt  of  his  being  a 
leper  (see  also  1, 26  and  An/,  III,  xi,  4). 
The  second  case  is  that  of  Miriam  (Nu  12  10), 
where  the  disease  is  graphically  described  (EPs). 
Li  Dt  Si  8  there  is  a  reference  to  the  oral  tradition 
concerning  the  treatment  of  lepers,  without  any 
detailsi  but  in  Lev  18,  14  (PC)  the  rules  for  the 
recogmtion  of  the  disease,  the  jireliminaty  quar- 
antine periods  and  the  ceremonial  methods  of 
cleazuring  are  given  at  length.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  neiUier  here  nor  elsewhere  is  there  any  mention 
of  treatment  or  remedy;  and  Jehoram's  ejaculation 
implies  the  belief  that  its  cure  could  be  accomplished 
omy  hy  miracle  (2  K  5  7). 


Group  of  Lepers  Begging. 

The  case  of  Naaman  (2  K  6  1)  shows  that 
lepexe  were  not  isolated  and  excluded  from  society 
amon^  tJie  Syrians.  The  leprosy  of  Gehazi  (2  K 
6  27)  18  said  to  have  been  the  transference  of  that 
of  Naaman,  but,  as  the  incubation  period  is  long, 
it  must  have  been  miraculously  innicted  on  him. 
The  four  lepers  of  Samaria  of  2  K  7  3  had  been 
excluded  from  the  city  and  were  outade  the  gate. 


The  leprous  stroke  inflicted  on  Uzziah  (2  K  IB  6; 
2  Ch  26  23)  for  his  unwarrantable  assumption 
of  the  priestly  office  began  in  his  forehead,  a  form 
of  the  disease  peculiarly  unclean  (Lev  U  43-46) 
and  requiring  the  banishment  and  isolation  ot  the 
leper.  It  is  lemarkable  that  there  is  no  reference 
to  this  disease  in  the  i»rophetical  writings,  or  in  the 
Hagiographa. 

In  the  NT,  cleansing  of  the  lepers  is  mentioned 
as  a  specific  portion  of  Our  Lord's  work  of  he^ng, 
and  was  included  in  the  commission 
2.  LeproOT  ^ven  to  the  apostles.  There  are  few 
in  the  Nt  mdividual  cases  specially  described, 
only  the  ten  of  Lk  17  12,  and  the 
lepee  whom  Our  Lord  touched  (Mt  8  2;  Mk  1  40; 
Lk  5  12),  but  it  is  probable  that  these  are  only  a 
few  out  of  many  such  incidents.  Simon  Uie  leper 
(Mt  26  6;  Mk  14  8)  may  have  been  one  of  those 
cured  by  the  Lord. 

The  disease  is  a  zymotic  affection  produced  by  a 
microbe  discovered  by  Hansen  in  1871.  It  is  con- 
tagious, although  not  very  readily 
8.  Nature  communicated  by  casual  contact;  in 
and  LocaliQrone  form  it  is  attended  with  anae^ 
of  tba  theeia  of  the  parts  affected,  toad  this, 
Disease  which  is  the  commonest  variety  now 
met  with  in  the  East,  is  slower  in  ite 
course  than  those  forms  in  which  nodular  growths 
are  the  most  prominent  features,  in  which  parts  of 
the  limbs  often  drop  off.  At  present  there  are  manv 
le[>erB  to  be  seen  at  the  gates  of  the  cities  in  Pal. 
It  is  likewise  prevalent  in  other  eastern  lands,  India, 
Chinai  Jwan.  Cases  are  also  to  be  seen  in 
most  <rf  the  Mediterranean  lands  and  in  Norway, 
as  well  as  in  parts  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies 
and  in  South  America.  In  former  times  it  was 
occasionally  met  with  in  Britain,  and  in  most  of 
the  older  Ei^ish  cities  there  were  leper  houses, 
often  called  lazarets"  from  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  eczematous  or  varicose  ulcers  of  Lazarus 
were  leprous  (Lk  16  20).  Between  1096  and  1472, 
112  such  leper  houses  were  founded  in  Enj^uid. 
Of  this  disease  King  Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland  died. 
There  was  special  mediaeval  legislation  excluding 
lepers  from  churches  and  forbidding  them  to  wander 
from  district  to  district.  Leprosy  has  been  some- 
times confounded  with  other  diseases;  indeed  the 
Gr  physicians  used  the  name  lepra  for  the  scaly  skin 
disease  now  called  psoriasis.  In  the  priestly  legis- 
lation there  was  one  form  of  disease  (Lev  18  13) 
in  which  tiie  whiteness  covers  all  the  boc^,  and  in 
this  otmdition  the  patient  was  pronouncoa  to  be 
clean.  This  was  probably  psoriasis,  for  Inwosy 
does  not,  until  a  very  late  stage,  cover  all  the  body, 
and  when  it  does  so,  it  is  not  white.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  Naaman's  disease  was  of  this  kind. 
Freckled  spots  (Heb  b5ka^),  which  were  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  true  leprosy  (Lev  IS  39),  were 
either  spots  of  h«pee  or  of  some  oth^  non-con- 
ta^ous  skin  disease.  The  modem  An^.  word  of 
the  same  sound  is  the  name  of  a  form  of  eczema. 
RV  reads  for  freckled  spot  "tetter,"  an  old  Eng. 
word  from  a  root  implying  itchiness  (see  Hamlet, 

The  homiletic  use  of  leprosy  as  a  type  of  sin  is 
not  Bib.  The  only  Scriptural  reference  which  mi(^t 
approach  this  is  61  7,  but  this  refers  to  Nu  10 
18  rather  than  to  the  cleansing  of  the  leper.  The 
Fathois  regarded  leprosy  as^^ioal  of  heresy  rather 
than  of  moral  offences.  (See  Rabanus  Maurus, 
AU^oria,  s.v.  "Lepra.") 

(1)  Leprosy  in  garments. — The  occurrence  of 
certain  greenish  or  reddish  stains  in  the  substance 
of  wooll^  or  linen  fabrics  or  in  articles  made  of 
leather  is  described  in  Lev  18  47  ff,  and  when  these 
stains  BOKoi,  or,  after  washii^  do  not  change  thor 
color,  they  are  pronounced  tone  due  to  a  irettmg 
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leprosy  {sdra'alh  mam'ereth),  and  such  garments 
are  to  be  burnt.  As  among  the  fellahin  articles  of 
clothing  are  worn  for  years  aiid  are  often  hereditary, 
it  is  Uttle  wonder  that  they  become  affected  by 
Testable  aa  well  as  animsu  parasites,  and  that 
which  is  here  referred  to  is  prooably  some  farm  of 
mildew,  such  as  PeniciUium  or  mold-fungus.  The 
destruction  of  such  garments  is  a  useful  sanitary 
precaution.  Possibly  this  sort  of  decaying  gar- 
ment was  in  Job's  mind  when  he  compares  him- 
self to  a  "rotten  thing  that  consumeth,  Uke  a 
garment  that  is  moth-eaten"  (IS  28);  see  also 
Jude  ver  23,  "the  garment  spotted  [eipU&mSnon] 
by  the  flesh.'^ 

(2)  Leprosy  in  the  htmae  (Lev  14  S4ff). — The 
occurrence  of  "hollow  streaks,  greenish  or  reddish," 
in  the  plaster  of  a  house  is  regaraed  as  evidence  that 
the  w^I  is  affected  with  leprosy,  and  when  such  is 
observed  the  occupant  first  clears  his  house  of  furni- 
ture, for  if  the  discoloration  be  pronounoed  leprous, 
all  in  the  home  would  become  unclean  and  must  be 
destroyed.  Then  he  asks  the  priest  to  inspect  it. 
Tike  test  is  first,  that  the  stain  is  in  the  substance 
of  the  wall,  and,  second,  that  it  is  {^reading.  In 
case  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  is  pronounced 
to  be  leprosy  and  the  affected  {rart  of  the  wall  is 
taken  down,  its  stones  cast.outade  the  city,  its 
{faster  scraped  off  and  also  cast  outside  the  dty; 
new  stones  are  then  built  in  and  the  house  ia  newly 
plastned.  Should  the  stain  lecur  in  the  new  wall, 
then  the  whole  house  is  condemned  'and  must  be 
destroyed  and  its  materials  cast  outside  the  city. 
The  description  is  that  of  infection  by  some  fxmgus 
attacking  whatever  organic  material  is  in  the  mud 
plaster  by  which  the  wall  is  covered.  If  in  wood- 
work, it  might  be  the  dry  rot  (MenilvM  lacrimana), 
but  Utis  is  not  likely  to  spread  except  where  there 
is  wood  or  other  oi^anio  matter.  It  might  be  the 
efflorescence  of  muial  salt  (caldum  nitrate),  which 
torxm  flocculent  masses  when  decompoong  nitru- 
fSenous  material  is  in  contact  with  lime;  but  that 
IS  generally  white,  not  green  or  reddish.  Consider- 
ing the  uncleanly  condition  of  the  bouses  of  the 
ordinary  fellah,  it  is  little  wonder  that  such  fungus 
growths  may  develop  in  their  walla,  and  in  such  cases 
destruction  of  the  house  and  its  materials  is  a  sani- 
tary necessity. 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Law  toward  the  person,  garment  or  house  sus- 
pected <K  leprosy  is  that  U  the  disease 
4h  The        be  really  present  they  are  to  be  de- 
Lenl  dared  unclean  and  there  is  no  means 

Attitude  provided  for  cure,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  garment  or  house,  they  are  to  be 
destroyed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  be 
proved  to  be  absent,  this  freedom  from  the  disease 
has  to  be  declared  by  a  ceremonial  purification. 
This  is  in  reality  not  the  ritual  tar  cleansins  the 
leper,  for  the  Torah  provides. none  Buch,  but  the 
ritual  for  declaring  him  ceremonially  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  having  the  disease.  This  gives  a 
peculiar  and  added  force  to  the  words,  "The  lepers 
are  cleansed,"  aa  a  testimony  to  Our  Lord's  Divine 
mission.  Alex,  Macausisb 

LESHEM,  le'sfaem.   See  Laish. 

LBSSAU,  les'd  (A<mo«,  LeamurA;  AV  Deeutt): 
A  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Mace  14  16  as  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  Nicfuor  and  the  Jews. 
"Dessau"  of  AV  arises  from  confusion  of  A  with  A 
in  the  Gr.  The  place  may  be  idoitical  with 
Ad  ASA  (q.v.). 

LET  (KaHvu,  kaUchd):  Usually  in  the  sense  of 
"permit"  (AS  Untan),  but  also  hi  Old  Eng.  with 
meaning  of  "hmder"  (AS  fatton).   This  latter , 


is  found  in  2  Thess  2  7  AV.  "Only  he  who  now  let- 
teth  will  let,"  where  RV  has,  "Only  there  is  one  that 
restraineth  now." 

LBTHBCH,  irth^  (^^b,  lethMi):  A  Uquid 
measure  ec[uivalent  to  half  a  homer  (Hoa  S  2  m) 
and  contfuning  about  5}  bushels.   See  Wiiohts 

AND  Mbasurbs. 

LETTER,  let'er.   See  Epistle. 

LETTERS,  let'erz.   See  Alphabet;  Writinq. 

LETUSHIH,  le-too'shim,  IS-tO'shim  (D'^tTttab, 
I'iHshlm) :  A  Dedanite  tribe  in  North  Arabia  (Gen 
S6  3).  With  it  are  connected  the  Asshuum  and 
Lbuhuh  (q.v.). 

LEUHHIHt  I6-um'un  (C^S,  ^tmmlm):  A 
Dedanite  tribe  of  North  Arabia,  connected  with  the 
Letttshiii  (q.v.). 

LEVI,  Wv!  C^)! ,  iSjDl:  A^vt,  Leut;  WH  Ami, 
Leuei): 

(1)  The  3d  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah.  See  separate 
article. 

(2)  (3)  Two  ancestors  of  Jesus  in  Lk's  genealogy 
(Lk  8  24.29). 

(4)  The  apostle  Matthew.   See  Matthew. 

LEVI  (^b,  Ihvl;  Atvtlt  Leuel):  The  third  of 
Leah's  sons  bom  to  Jacob  in  Paddan-aram  (Goi 
39  34).  In  this  passage  the  name  is  connected 
with  the  vb.  ZdujdA,  "to  adhere,"  or  "be  joined  to," 
Leah  expressii^  assurance  that  with  the  birth  td 
this  third  son,  her  husband  might  be  drawn  closer 
to  her  in  the  bonds  of  conjugal  affection.  There 
is  a  play  upon  the  name  in  Nu  18  2.4,  where 
direction  is  given  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  be  "joined 
unto"  Aaron  in  the  ministries  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  etymology  here  suggested  isumpk  and  reason- 
able. Tlie  grounds  on  which  some  modem  scholan 
reject  it  are  purely  conjectural.  It  is  asserted,  e^ 
that  the  name  is  adjectival,  not  nominal,  describing 
one  who  attaches  himself;  and  this  is  used  to  sup- 
port  the  theory  that  the  Levites  were  those  who 
joined  the  Sem  people  when  they  left  Egypt  to 
return  to  Pal^  who  therefore  were  probably  E^P- 
tians.  Others  think  it  may  be  a  gentilic  form  l^m, 
"wild  cow"  (Wellhausen,  PnUg.,  146;  Stade, 
GVIflSZ);  andthisishddtobethemoreprobaU^ 
as  pointing  to  eariy  totem  wwshipt 

Levi  shared  Simeon  the  infuny  meuired 
at  Shechem  by  the  treacherous  slaughta  of  the 
Sbechemites  (Gen  84).  Jacob's  displeasure  was 
expressed  at  the  time  (ver  3),  and  the  memory  was 
still  bitter  to  him  in  his  last  days  (49  5f).  The 
fate  predicted  for  the  descendants  of  Simeon  and 
Levi  (ver  7),  in  the  case  of  the  latter  on  account  of 
the  tribe's  atedfast  loyalty  in  a  period  of  stem  test- 
ing, was  changed  to  a  blesmng  (Ex  83  26  ff).  .  In 
later  lit.  the  action  condemned  by  Jacob  is  men- 
tioned with  approval  (Jth  9  2ff).  .  Levi  was  in- 
volved in  his  brothers'  guilt  with  i^ard  to  Joseph 
(Gen  S7),  and  shared  their  experiences  in  £^ypt 
before  Joseph  made  himself  known  (chs  42-46). 
Three  sons,  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari,  were 
bora  to  him  in  Canaan,  and  went  down  with  the 
caravan  to  Egypt  (46  11).  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  the  personal  history  of  this  patriarch.  Be 
died  and  found  sepulture  in  E^ypt.  For  the  tribal 
history  and  possessions,  see  Pkiesib  AND  LeTITBB> 

W.  EwiNO 

LEVIATHAN,  Id-vfapthan  C|CT}^>  Hnn/HAan 
[Job     1-84],  from  t/  TV)) ,  lowih,  "to  foM";  ef  Axab. 
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name  of  the  wry  nec^  lynx  torqmOa,         ^1 , 

abfl-Itiua, fn»n kindred  i/,  ^yi,lawd,"tohend"): 

(1)  The  word  "leviathan"  Sbo  occurs  in  Isa  27  1, 
vfuce  it  is  characterized  as  "the  swift  serpent 
....  the  crooked  seipent";  in  Ps  IM  26,  where 
a  marine  monster  is  mdicated;  also  in  I^  74  l4 
and  Job  S  8.  The  description  in  Job  41  has  been 
thought  l;^  some  to  refer  to  the  whale,  but  while  the 
whale  suits  better  the  expressions  denotii^  great 
strength,  the  words  apply  best  on  the  whole  to  the 
cxooodile.  Moreover,  the  whale  is  very  seldom 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  crocodile 
is  abundant  in  the  Nile^  and  has  been  known  to 
occur  in  at  least  one  river  of  Pal,  the  Zarlfa.  N.  of 
Jaffa.  For  a  discussion  of  the  bwemoth  and  leviar 
than  as  mythical  creatures,  see  EB^  s.v.  "Behe- 
moth" and  "Leviathan."  The  points  in  the  de- 
Bcrq;>tion  which  may  well  apply  to  the  crocodile 
are  the  great  invulnerability,  the  strong  and  close 
scales,  the  limbs  and  the  teeth.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  many  expressions  which  a 
modern  scientist  would  not  use  with  reference  to 
the  crocodile,  but  the  Book  of  Job  is  neither  modem 
nor  scientific,  but  poetical  and  ancient. 

(2)  See  AaTBONOur,  II,  2,  5. 

Alfbbd  Elt  Dat 
UBVIRATE,  lev'i-Hkt.  LAW.  See  MABiuAaB. 

LEVIS,  le'vis  (And,  LMsy.  1  Esd  9  14, 
properly  the  Levite  of  Esr  10  15;  "Shabbethai- 
theXevite"  for  "Levis  and  Sabbateus." 

INVITES,  le'vlts.   See  Frissts  and  Leyitvb. 

LEVmCAL,  16-vit'i-kal,  CUIES: 

I.    Lkoal  FBOVIBIOm 

1.  Numbers 

2.  Deuteronomy 

II.   Wkllhaubxn'b  View 

III.    AlTKENjLTIVE  VlKW  AND  EviDKNCS 

1.  Traces  of  the  CI  ties 

2.  WeUh»iuen'8  Ai^uments  Anawered 

3.  Van  Hoonacker's  Rejdy 

4.  Ezelders  TUon 

6.  PHertly  Cltlea  and  Cities  In  Which  Priests 
Dwell 

IttTSKATURa 

/.  Lmgtd  Pnvtaimu, — Nu  SS  1-8  provides  that 

48  cities  should  be  eiven  to  the  Levites,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  psjsturage.  The  exact 
1.  Nmnbers  details  are  not  quite  clear,  for  in  the 
Heb,  ver  4  would  naturally  be  read 
as  meaning  that  the  pasturage  was  a  radius  of  1,000 
cubits  from  the  city  walls,  while  ver  5  makes  each 
city  the  center  of  a  square,  ead^side  of  which  was 
2fiOO  cubita  long.  Ektant  wiants  in  the  VSS 
Bi^;gest,  however,  that  the  text  has  suffered  slightly 
in  transmission.  Originally  there  seems  to  nave 
been  no  discrepancy  between  the  two  verses,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  intent  waa  that  the 
city  was  always  to  be  in  the  mathematical  center 
of  the  patch.  The  Levites  were  to  have  the  right 
of  redeemii^  tbe  houses  at  any  time,  and  in  default 
of  redemption  they  were  to  go  out  in  the  Jubilee. 
The  field  was  not  to  be  sold  {Lev  26  32  f) . 

.Dt  18  8  undoubtedly  recognizes  patrimonial 
possessions  of  the  Levites  outside  the  religious 
capital,  and  sees  no  inconsistency  with 
8.  Denter-  its  earlier  statement  that  Levi  had  no 
ODomy  portion  or  inheritance  with  Israel 
(ver  1).  The  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  these  cities  were  not  a  tribal  portion  like 
the  territories  of  the  secular  tribes.  The  area 
occupied  by  the  whole  48  jointly  would  only  have 
amounted  to  less  than  16  miles. 

//.  WeOhaaaen'a  Vtmw. — Josh  21  relates  tliat 
this  command  was  fulfilled  by  the  allocation  of  48 
cities,  but  it  is  clear  that  some  of  those  cities  were 


not  in  fact  reduced  into  possession;  see  e.g.  Josh 
16  10;  Jgs  1  29  as  to  Gezer,  and  Jgs  1  27  as  to 
TaanG[ch.  Wellhausen  treats  the  whole  arrangement 
as  fictitious.  His  main  reasons  are:  (1)  that  the 
arrangement  is  physically  impracticable  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  and  (2)  that  "there  is  not  a  hi»- 
torical  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  Levitical  cities." 
Many  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites  till 
a  late  period,  while  others  were  "important  but  by 
no  means  ecclesiastical  towns"  (Prolegomena,  160). 
Two  pages  later  he  says  that  "four  of  them  were 
demonstrably  famous  old  seats  of  worship,"  and 
conjectures  that  most,  if  not  all,  were  ancient 
sanctuaries.  He  also  regards  Ezekiel's  scheme  of  a 
heave  offering  of  land  (ch  46)  as  the  origin  of  the 
idea.  Yet  "Jerus  and  the  temple,  which,  properly 
q>eakinfs,  occasioned  the  whole  arrangranent,  are 
buried  m  aflenoe  with  a  diligence  which  is  in  the 
highest  d^ree  surprising"  (p.  164). 

///.  AHamatbm  Vi*w  and  Evidence. — In  point 
of  fact,  there  are  traces  of  some  of  the  Levitical 
cities  in  the  later  histonr.   Such  are 

1.  Traces  Anathoth  (1  K  8  26;  Jer  1  1;  82), 
of  the  Jattir  (2  S  20  26,  where,  as  shown' 
CitieB         in  the  art.  Priests  and  Levites 

[q.vj,  Jattirite  should  be  read  for 
tJie  Massoretio  Jairite),  Beth-shemedi  (1  S  6  IS- 
IS; see  I^ESTS  AND  Levites  as  to  the  text). 
(From  Am  7  17  it  appears  that  Amasiah  of  Bethel 
had  land,  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  was  of  Leviti- 
cal descent  or  where  the  land  was.)   Further,  the 

fact  that  many  other  Levitical  cities 

2.  Wdl-  appear  to  have  been  centers  of  worship 
htttsen's  pomts  to  the  presence  of  priests.  Was 
Arguments  the  great  him  place  .of  Qibeon  (1  K 
Answered    S  4)  unarared  by  priests?  It  is  surely 

natural  to  Buppose  that  during  the 
period  between  the  capture  of  the  Ark  and  its  trans- 
port to  Jerus  there  was  a  tendency  for  high  places 
to  spring  up  in  cities  where  there  were  priests  rather 
than  el^where;  indeed  there  would  probably  be 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  unemployed  priests  to 
go  astray  in  a  direction  that  would  prove  lucrative. 

With  regard  to  the  other  objection,  Van  Hoon- 
acker's  answer  is  convincing:  "As  to  the  way  in 
which  the  measurements  were  to  be 
S.  Van  carried  out  in  the  mountainous  country 
l^Kmacikei^of  Pal,  the  le^slator  doubtless  knew 
Reply         what  methdd  was  usually  employed. 

Besides,  we  are  free  to  beueve  that  he 
only  gives  these  figures  as  appraxiiaaXe  indicatirais" 
(Sacerdoce  limti^,  433). 

The  same  wnters  reply  to  the  theory  that  the 
idea  originated  with  Ezekiel  is  wholly  adn^rable. 

"Strictly  we  could  ask  ....  whether 
4.  Bz^Uel's  Esekiel  did  not  found  himself  on  the 
Vision  description  of  the  camp  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert.  It  is  only  too  mani- 
fest that  the  division  and  appomtment  of  the  terri- 
tory as  presented  in  ch  48  of  the  prophet  are  scarcely 
inspired  by  practical  necessities,  that  they  have  a 
very  pronounced  character  of  ideal  vision;  and 
'as  no  fancy  is  pure  fancy,'  we  ought  also  to  find 
the  elements  which  are  at  the  basis  of  Esekiel'a 
vision.  The  tents  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  ranged 
around  the  tabernacle  explain  themselves  in  the 
PC;  we  may  doubt  whether  the  Levites,  deprived 
of  territory  (Ezk  44  28)  and  nevertheless  grouped 
on  a  common  territory,  in  the  conditions  described 
in  Ezk  48,  explain  themselves  with  equal  facility. 
A  camp  is  readily  conceived  on  the  pattern  of  a 
chessboard,  but  not  the  country  of  Canaan.  We 
need  not  stop  there.  It  is  in  fact  certain  that  Es» 
kid  here  has  in  view  the  protection  of  the  holiness 
of  the  temple  from  all  foofanation;  and  in  the  realm 
of  the  ideal,  the  means  are  appropriate  to  the  aid" 
(op.  cit.,4250* 
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Idtftly  there  runs  through  Wellhausen's  discuaeion 
the  ocHUUUOD  between  a  city  where  priests  may  be 
dwelling  and  a  priestly  city.  There 
6.  PilMtlT  were  pnests  in  JeruB,  as  there  are  today 
Cities  and  in  London  or  Chicago:  but  none  of 
Odt*  in  these  three  places  can  be  neudBd  as 
Which  a  priestlv  city  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Priatta  Levitical  cities.  Not  one  of  them  has 
Di^ll  ever  been  a  patrimonial  city  of  priests, 
or  could  be  the  origin  of  suoh  an 
arranQemmt. 

While  therefore  the  whole  of  the  cities  mentioned 
in  Joeh  SI  were  certainly  not  reduced  into  po»- 
'session  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  Wellhausen 
theory  on  this  matter  cannot  be  sustained. 

LiTSBATUKK. — J.  WellhauMD,  ProIfpoDMiM,  1S9-43; 
A.  Tan  HooakOlrar,  SaeardoM  IMUqim,  423-96  (very 
MUlaiit  and  Important).      Habold  M.  Wxenbb 

IBVTncnS,  le-Titf  14:118: 

I.  OiKBBAL  Data 
I.  Name  , 
3.  Ohuacter  (tf  Book 
S.  Unity  of  Book:  Law  of  HoUiie« 
Examination  ot  Orltiiml  Theorr 
n.  Stbuctitbs 

1.  Modem  AnBtraes 

(1)  TheortM  ot  DMntecration 

(2)  ReBsona  for  Dlnnemberment 

(3)  losufOduicr  (rf  Thete  ReawKiB 
3.  Htracture  of  the  BibUcBl  Text 

(1)  Structure  In  Oeneral 

(2)  Structure  <tf  ttie  IndlTldwl  Pecloopet 
in.  Obioik 

'   klnst  the  WenhauMn  HypcthesSa 
The  Argummt  from  Sllenoe 
Attitude  ot  Prophets  .toward  Sacrlfldal 
Syitem 

The  People'i  Dtooliedlenoe 
IndiBcrlmlnate  BBcrlBdna 
DtandPO 

inectlon  with  MobbIo  Period 
PO  and  Desert  Oondlttona 
Unity  Bnd  Oonstmctfon  Pi^t  to  Mosaic 
Origui 
TbB  StoMiriCAKOa 
1.  Positive 

(1)  The  Law  OontBlnj  Ood'a  Will 

The  Law  PrepBces  for  the  UndentBoding 
of  Christianity 

(3)  The  Law  M  a  Tutor  unto  Ohrlst 
3.  NegaUve 

IdTBBATDBB 

/.  Gmnmnd  Data.— The  third  book  of  the  Pent 
is  oenerally  named  by  the  Jews  according  to  the 


IV. 


8! 

SB  8 

Poa 


named  by  the  Jews  according  to  ' 
first  word,  K'jpll,  wayyiipra'  (Origen 

1.  Nuns     04iitp&,  Chtih-d,  by  the  LXX  called 

accord^  to  its  contents  AramnAi*, 
Lnatik6n.  or  Arawmrtir,  LeueUikdn,  by  the  Vulg, 
acoordingly,  "Leviticus"  [i.e.  Liher],  sometimes 
"Levitioum").  The  Jews  have  also  another  name 
taken  from  its  oontents,  tu.  tviv^f  UtnOh 

kShdnlm,  "Law  of  the  Priests." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  ordinances  pertunlng  to  the 
priesthood,  to  the  Levitical  system,  and  to  the 

cultus  constitute  a  most  impiortant 

2.  CharaC'  part  of  this  book;  but  specifically 
terofBook  religious  and  ethi(»l  commands,  as 

we  nnd  them,  e.g.  in  chs  16-30,  are 
not  wantins^;  and  there  are  also  some  historical 
sections,  which,  however,  are  again  connected  with 
the  matter  referring  to  the  cultus,  namely  the  oon- 
■eeration  of  the  pnests  in  chs  8  and  9,  the  sin  and 
the  punishment  of  two  sons  of  Aaron,  Nadab  and 
Alnhu  (10  1  S)i  and  the  accoimt  of  the  stoning  of 
a  blasphemer  (24  10  ff).  Of  the  Levites.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  book  does  not  treat  at  all.  They 
are  mentioned  only  once  and  that  incidentally  in 
86  32  S.  The  laws  are  stated  to  have  been  given 
fAor  ftnay  (7  38;  36  1:  36  46;,  37  34),  which 
eq>ression,  on  account  of  ch  11,  in  which  Jeh  is 
described  as  speaking  to  Moses  out  of  the  tent  of 
meeting,  is  not  to  be  tr*  "upon"  but  "at"  Mt. 
Sinai.  The  connection  of  this  book  with  the  pre- 
oeding  and  foUowing  books,  i.e.  Ex  and  Nu,  which 


is  commonly  acknowledged  as  being  the  case,  at 
least  in  some  sense,  leaves  for  the  contents  of  Lev 
exactly  the  period  of  a  single  month,  since  the  last 
chronological  statement  of  Ex  40  17  as  the  Ume 
of  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  mentions  the  lot 
day  of  the  1st  month  (tf  the  2d  vear  of  ^  Exodus, 
and  Nu  1  1  takes  us  to  tiie  IstdB^of  theSd  montii 
of  the  same  year.  Within  this  time  of  one  month 
the  consecration  of  the  priests  fills  out  8  days  (Lev 

8  33;  9  1).  A  sequence  in  time  is  indicated  only 
by  16  1,  which  directljr  connects  with  what  is  re- 
ported in  ch  10  concerning  Nadab  and  Abihu.  In 
the  same  way  the  ordinances  given  in  10  6  ff  are 
connected  with  the  events  described  in  8  I — 10  6. 
The  laws  are  described  as  beii^  revelations  of  Jeh, 
generally  given  to  Moses  (cf  1  1 ;  4  1 ;  6  14;  6  19i34 
[Heb  12.17}:  7  22.28,  etc) ;  sometimes  to  Moses  and 
Aaron  (cfll  1;  18  1;  14  33;  16  1, etc),  and, rarely, 
to  Aaron  alone  (10  8).  In  10  12  ff,  Moses  gives 
some  directions  to  the  priests,  which  are  based  on 
a  former  revelation  (cf  6  16  [Heb9)ff;  7  37  ff).  In 
10  16  ff,  we  have  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Moses  and  Aaron,  or  rather  his  sons,  which  was 
decided  on  the  bans  of  an  independent  iq^iUcation  of 
principles  givm  in  Lev.  Most  of  these  oommands 
are  to  be  announced  to  Israel  (1  2;  4  2;  7  23.29; 

9  3ff;  11  2;  12  2;  16  2;  18  2,  etc);  oUiers  to 
the  priests  (6  9.25  [Heb  2.18];  31  2:  22  2,  etc):  or 
to  the  priests  and  the  Israelites  (17  2;  33  18),  while 
the  directions  in  ref  er^ce  to  the  Day  of  Atonem«it, 
with  which  Aaron  was  primarily  concerned  (16  2), 
"beginning  with  ver  29,  without  a  special  euper- 
scrmtion,  are  undeniabry  changed  into  injunctiona 
addressed  to  all  Israel;  of  also  31  24  and  31,2. 
As  the  Book  of  Ex  treats  of  the  communion  v^ch 
God  offers  on  His  part  to  Israel  and  which  cul- 
minates at  last  in  His  dwelling  in  the  tent  of  meeting 
(40  34  ff;  cf  under  Exodus,  I,  2),  the  Book  of  Lev 
contuns  the  ordinances  which  were  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Israelites  in  religious,  ethical  and  cul- 
tural mattws,  in  order  to  restore  and  maintain  this 
communion  with  God,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
perfect iona  and  the  guilt  of  ihe  laraelitce.  And  as 
this  book  thus  with  good  reason  occupies  its  vell- 
established  place  in  the  story  of  the  founding  and 
in  the  earliest  histoiy  of  the  theocracy,  so  too  even 
a  casual  survey  and  intelligent  glance  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  will  show  that  we  have  here  a  well- 
arranged  and  organic  unity,  a  conviction  which  is 
only  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  presentation 
of  tne  structuze  of  the  book  in  detail  (we  under  II, 
below). 

As  a  rule,  critics  are  accustomed  first  of  all  to 
regard  chs  17-26  or  36  as  an  independent  section, 
and  find  in  these  chapters  a  le^  code 
**  *J™Y  ^  that  is  considered  to  have  existed  at 
^^'•i^  one  time  as  a  group  by  itself,  before  it 
of  HollnesB  waa  xmited  with  the  other  parts. 

It  li  Indeed  true  that  a  series  of  pecull&rltlea  have 
been  found  in  these  chapters.  To  umm  pecuUsrltlaB 
belongs  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  formula:  "X  am 
Jeh  your  God"  (18  2.4;  18  2.4,  etc);  or  "I  am  Jeh" 
(18  6.B.21;  IB  14.16,  etc),  or  "I  Bm  Jeh  ....  who 
bath sepBrated  you"  (20  2^,  or  "who  sBnctlfletii  rou" 
(|M>  S:  81  8.15.23.  etc).  To  these  pecullBrltlea  belong 
the  references  la  words,  or.  In  tsct,  to  the  land  of  CBOsan. 
into  which  IsrBel  is  to  be  led  (18  3.24  If;  18  23ff.28; 
SO  22  ff;  88;  86).  and  also  to  Egypt,  out  of  which  He 
has  led  the  people  (18  3:  18  34;  H  33;  8$  13.4A,  etc): 
Bfl.  further,  the  demBnd  for  sanctiflcBtlon  (19  2),  or  the 
WBming  Bgalnst  desecTBtlon  (18  12;  81  23,  etc),  both 
based  on  the  holiness  of  Jeh.  In  addlUoa,  a  number  of 
peculiar  expressions  are  repeatedly  found  in  these  chap- 
ters. BecBuse  of  their  contents  these  chapters  hBTs, 
since  Klostermann,  oenerBlly  been  designated  by  the 
letter  H  (I.e.  Law  of  Holiness) ;  or,  aocordliig  to  the  BUg- 
gestion  of  DlUmann,  by  the  letter  B  (l.e.  SiDBitlc  Law), 
oecauae,  according  to  85  ' 


Luae,  according  to 


_  1 :  Be  48,  they  are  said  to  haye 
been  given  at  Mt.  Sinai,  and  liecause  In  certain  critical 
circles  It  was  at  one  time  claimed  that  these  chapten 
contain  old  laws  from  the  Moeidc  period,  although  uteaa 
had  been  changed  In  form.  These  earlier  views  have 
apparently  now  been  discarded  by  the  critics  eotlrdy. 
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Examination  of  criHeal  theory. — ^We,  however,  do 
Dot  believe  that  it  is  at  all  justifiable  to  separate 
tbeae  laws  aa  a  qwoial  l^al  oode  from  the  other 
ohaptere.  In  the  first  ptace,  these  peculiarities, 
even  if  such  are  found  here  more  frequently  than 
elsewhere,  are  not  restricted  to  these  chapters  ex- 
clusiTely.  The  DeoaloKue  (Ex  20  2)  be^ns  with 
the  words,  "I  am  Jeh  thy  God.  who  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  oi  the  house  of  bond- 
age." Ex  22  31  contains  the  demand,  "Ye  shall 
be  holy  men  unto  me."  Ex  29  44.46  contains  a 
momise  that  God  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the 
Isreelitee,  so  that  they  shall  learn  that  He  is  3^, 
iheir  God,  who  has  brou^t  them  out  of  ^ypt  in 
order  to  dwell  in  their  nudst  as  Jeh,  their  God  (cf , 
further,  Ex  6  6-8;  31  13f:  Lev  10  10.11;  11  44; 
Nu  16  37-41;  88  62f.56f;  Dt  14  2.21).  Itis  a 
more  than  ridcy  undertaking  to  find  in  these  and 
in  other  sectionB  scattered  remnants  of  H,  eep.  if 
these  are  seen  to  be  indispensable  in  the  conneo- 
tiim  in  which  they  are  found,  and  when  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  they  should  be  separated  from 
this  collection  of  laws.  Then,  too,  the  differenoee 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  critics  in  assigning 
these  different  parts  to  H,  do  not  make  us  favorably 
inclined  to  the  whole  hypothesis.  Hoffmann,  esp. 
{Die  wichligsten  Inatanzen  gegen  die  Graf-Well- 
hauseruehe  HypoOiese,  16  S),  has  shown  how  impos- 
mble  it  is  to  separate  H  from  the  other  ordinances 
of  the  PC  in  so  radical  a  manner.  In  saying  this 
we  do  not  at  all  wish  to  deny  the  peculiar  character 
oi  these  chapters,  only  we  do  not  believe  that  ch  17 
can  be  added  or  ch  26  can  be  taken  away  from  this 
section;  for  in  ch  17  all  the  characteristic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Holiness  Law  are  lacking:  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  ch  26  the  expression  '^I  am  Jeh  your 
God,"  or  a  similar  one  in  ve  12.13.44  f,  is  found. 
The  rafasoriptioD  in  ver  46  connects  ch  26  with  the 

E receding;  and,  further,  the  reference  to  the  Sab- 
atioal  year  as  described  in  ch  26f  found  in  36  34  f. 
43|i8  not  to  be  overlooked.   Fmalty,  also,  other 
oodes^Buch  as  that  in  the  first  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex  28  20-33)  and  that  of  Dt  (27  11- 
SB  68)  close  with  the  offer  of  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 

The  chaptera  under  consideration  (Lev  18-26) 
are  most  closely  connected  with  each  other  solely 
through  their  contents,  which  have  found  expression 
in  a  particular  formj  without  ^eoe  facts  being  suffi- 
cient to  justiiy  the  claim  of  their  being  a  separate 
iMal  code.  For  ainoe  in  chs  1-17  all  those  things 
which  separate  the  Israelites  from  their  God  have 
been  considered  and  bridged  over  (cf  chs  1-7,  the 
laws  concerning  sacrifices;  chs  8-10,  the  mediator- 
ship  of  the  priests;  chs  11-16,  the  unclean  things; 
ch  16,  the  Day  of  Atonement;  ch  17,  the  use  made 
of  blood),  we  find  in  chs  18-26  an  account  of  the 
God-pleumg  amduct,  which  admits  of  nothing 
that  desecratee;  namely,  chs  18-90  contain  laws 
dealinR  with  marriage  and  diastity  and  other  matters 
of  a  reli^ous,  ethical  or  cultural  kind,  tt^thffl*  with 
the  punishments  that  follow  their  transgression; 
chs  21  f  determine  the  true  character  of  the  priests 
and  of  the  sacred  oblations;  chs  23  f,  the  conse- 
cration of  the  seasons,  of  life  and  death,  etc;  ch  26, 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Jubilee  year;  ch  26  contams 
the  offer  of  a  blesnng  or  a  eurse.  Chs  1-17  have, 
aa  it  were,  a  negative  diaracter;  ehs  18-S6  a  posi- 
tive character.  In  chs  1-17  the  consciousness  of 
what  ia  uncleaDt  imperfect  and  guilty  is  awakened 
and  the  possibility  of  their  removal  demonstrated; 
while  in  chs  18-26  the  norm  of  a  holy  life  is  set 
forth.  Even  if  these  two  parts  at  certain  places 
show  80  great  a  likeness  that  the  occurrence  of  an 
interchange  of  ordinances  could  be  regarded  as 
possible,  nevertheless  the  peculiar  character  of  each 
part  is  plainly  recognized;  and  this  ia  also  a  very 
mrmi^v  argument  for  the  view  that  both  parts 


have  one  and  the  same  author,  who  intentionally 
brou^t  the  two  parts  into  doser  connection  and 
yet  s^an^ed  the  one  from  tbe  other.  On  Has 
suppoation  the  peculiariUea  of  eha  18-96  are  suffi- 
ciently expluned,  and  also  the  positive  contents  of 
these  chapters  and  the  fact  that  just  these  chapters 
are  referred  to  in  predxilic  lit.  oftener  than  is  ^e 
case  with  chs  1-17,  and  particularly  the  close  con- 
nection between  Exk  and  H  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a 
consequence  of  the  common  tendency  of  both 
authors  and  not  as  the  result  of  their  having  used 
a  conmum  souroe  (see  Ezekibi^  II,  2).  In  M  46 
we  have  what  is  oleariy  a  conclusion,  whidk  oorr^ 
sponds  to  26  1;  7  37  f;  1  1,  and  aecordinply 
regards  chs  1-26  as  a  unity;  while  eh  97,  which 
treats  of  vows  and  of  tithes,  with  its  separate  sub- 
scription in  ver  34,  shows  that  it  ia  an  appendix  or 
a  supplement,  which  is,  however,  in  many  ways 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  so  that  tlus 
addition  cannot,  without  further  grounds,  be  re- 
ganled  as  pointing  to  another  auUior. 

O,  Stracturm. — Modem  criticism  aaraibea  the 
entire  Book  of  Lev,  bdng  a  special  legal  code,  to 
the  PC.  The  fjuestions  which  arise 
1.  Hodem  in  connection  with  this  claim  will 
Anatytet  be  discussed  under  lU,  below.  At 
this  point  we  must  first  to  awaken 
a  consciousness  of  the  fact,  that  in  this  special  par- 
ticular, too,  the  documental^  theory  has  entered 
upon  the  stage  of  total  disute^tion;  that  tiie 
reasons  assimed  for  the  st^Mration  <rf  the  aourcea 
are  constantly  becoming  more  arbitrary  and  sub- 
jective; and  that  the  absurd  conseqimoea  to  iridch 
they  consistently  lead  from  the  very  outset  arouse 
distrust  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  process.  Just 
as  in  the  historical  parts  the  critics  nave,  for  long 
been  no  longer  content  with  J  (Jahwist)  and  E 
(Elohist),  but  have  added  a  J^  and  J*,  an  E^  and  E> 
and  as  Sievers  and  Gunkel  have  gone  farther,  and 
in  detail  have  completely  shattered  both  J  and  £ 
into  entirely  separate  fragments  (see  Genxbis),  bo 
P,  too,  is  b^inning  to  eotpaience  the  same  fate. 
It  is  high  time  that,  for  both  the  historical  and  the 
legal  sections,  the  opiwsite  course  be  taken,  and 
that  we  turn  from  the  dismemberment  to  the  com- 
bination of  these  documents;^  that  we  seek  out  and 
emphasize  those  features  which,  in  form  and  con- 
tent, unite  the  text  into  a  clear  tmity.  For  this 
reason  we  lay  the  greatest  atjees  on  theae  in  this 
section,  which  deals  witii  the  structure  of  the  book, 
and  which  treats  of  the  matter  (ij  negatively  and 
(2)  positively  (see  also  Exonna,  II). 

(1)  Theotiea  of  dinnlegratiim. — We  have  already 
seen  in  the  art.  Dat  of  Atonement  (I,  2,  [2])  in 
connection  with  Lev  16  an  example  of  these  at- 
tempts at  dissection,  and  here  still  add  several  ex- 
amplee  in  order  to  strengthen  the  irapnaaaa  on  this 
subject. 

(a)  GenenU  conslderatloni :  If  we  for  the  present  dls- 
regud  the  detalla,  then,  kccordlog  to  Bertholet  (Xwr>ar 
Hand-Koinm«niar  fum  AUsn  Tutamtnt),  not  only  cha  17- 
26  (see,  above,  under  I)  at  one  time  eusted  aa  a  separate 
lenl  corpus,  but  aUo  the  ncrlQdal  legUlatlon  In  clu 
1-7,  and  ftlao  the  laws  concerning  the  clean  and  the  un- 
clean In  chs  11-18.  Concemlne  ch  16  see  above.  Then, 
too,  ch  87  is  r^uded  as  a  supinement  and  Is  ascribed  to 
a  dlfiFerent  authw,  Plnallv,  the  so-called  "  fundamental 
document"  of  P  (mariced  fk)  contained  only  iMUts  from 
cha  9  f  (also  a  few  mattera  from  cb  8)  ■  m  also  one  of  the 
three  threads  of  ch  16,  tor  Lev  g-lOi  It  is  said,  described 
the  conoecratlon  of  the  priests  demanded  In  Ex  96  ff. 
which  also  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  P«,  and  ch  16  1  la 
claimed  to  connect  again  with  Lev  lo  (ef  on  this  point 
Dat  or  Atonbuknt,  I,  2).  All  ^ese  separate  parts  of 
Lev  fl.e.  cha  1-7,  8-10, 11-16, 16, 17-86, 87)  are  further 
divided  Into  a  number  of  more  or  lees  Independent  sub- 
parts; thus,  e.g.,  chs  1-7,  containing  the  sacrificial  laws, 
are  made  to  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.  chs  1-S  and  chs 
6-7;  or  the  laws  oonoeming  the  clean  and  the  unclean 
In  ens  11-lS  are  divided  Into  the  separate  pieces,  chs  11, 
18;  18  1-46;  and  these  are  regarded  as  having  existed 
at  one  time  and  In  a  certala  mannealndspeodently  and 
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■epanted  from  each  other.  But  how  complicated  In 
detail  the  oompoBiUoa  la  conaldered  to  be,  we  can  see 
from  cha  IJ-^o- 

Ctu  17-86  oonptdored  In  dutnU;  Wlillo  Dcvcutach 

tBanti'Sostin§ntar  tujtt  AUen  Tttlarmni)  accepU,  to 
beglii  with,  three fundamentBd sCrata  (H'^fdu  IS-SO  bjk! 
CertaJn  porUmuinnilclui  iJ'-cJis  21  f;  H'-cb ITK 

Bertholul,  too  (ffO.  alt.,  k),  i^fcnls  the  deF«dopment  of 
these  C'hftpUirw.M  Mkxm:   "In  detail  we  toel  Juatllled  ii\ 

l-tTcWjft  f:  ukdtbia  united  wUti  (iii) 

t9  a  Ml  tsr  which  wHa  protmbU  dune 

y  tEi'Q  ftuthor  [>(  (tut.  Tbo  roUawlDt;;  wore  IhbltUmI  hy 
thQ  porson  who  united  ttaf^e  i»tr(K.  vi;£,  18  6.'Z~.ir>-2ti-2S, 
80;  {Ivl  19  9,10.ia-18.i9.-^&.;i2;  Cv)  19  &-S.a;*-2a:  (vt) 
*0  2(3>,6(27);  (vU)  flOB, 10-21;  19  20:  (villi  21  -ih-b.7. 
S--15.I7i-34;  S8  3.8-10-U.lSfc-a5.27-:iO;  llx)  S3  10-2(1. 
39-^;  (HI  Bl  15-'^2.  except  va  IfinSb;  (xh  25  ^-7  <4). 
Ift-a2.35-3«.39.40a.42(.47.63.55;  [xll)  2&  S-i  Hli  1  :t , 
14-ia.l7.24f.  In  lialllng  theaa  pli'C(-s  HIi  ithr  licilijc-- 
tor  of  thfLawof  ITol1i]niS|  sfHimi^ t-o  havi-  ikddi'i!  -frv  tlii* 
foltowiJkff  17  cbt-BlnnlnK);  18  2^^7..■2l.2i  -^fl.i^p.'li}-.  19 
8ar:.i7;  20  -If  rr.i:2-^G;  gf  s.S;  22  1'  i'  l-if  iJL-;):):  23  22: 
S6  1 1  f:  £B  I  t.  a:  ihf'Fami*  timo  tiv  uiiiud  wlUi  lli.-s^c 
&TI  uli|(T  iJLin'iu'llc  spctlfiii,  26  :!-'iB.  wljlfli.  hy  Irmrj-r- 
triK  111  H  [-:Ml-4^.  ho  I'liniiRvd  iiuo  n  fi'-in'in'ilinn  ^d- 
dl'i-'S  ijl  I  tiis  S[ilaL]  li'Clil  <Xnlc.  All  rlii"  t\'St  lliLil  1^  [oujul 
III  f\ii  17  -26  >i''-iris  t')  111'  fill'  rif  u  reiisiim  in  she 

(iplrii.  of  T',  rii  it  -  lnnvi.'v  it,  Jis  i1ii>uv'!j  "riliiniilly  ii.  nil  I'liriin 
fnirii  tlin  liuinl  (if  L([i  i  li'.Tljicn j-  I'l  Thul  lii'  rnr|ii-r 
ii'liii^d  iiiii  ".orient  tiii^i  t h^Tr-l'  l-i'  iJU'iv--^  fr-i.ni  V  m  lil-  h  ilLiI 

lidt  buluLitf     I'g!     siMU.  Ilulu  na  ftiialy^=  o-t  ch  23  

As  far  as  the  time  when  these  parts  were  worked  to- 
ther  la  concerned,  we  have  a  reliable  terminvt  ad  gtttm 
a  comparison  of  Keh  8  14-18  with  Lev  23  36  (P). 
89  fl  (H).  Only  we  must  from  the  outset  remember, 
that  still,  after  the  uniting  of  these  different  parts,  the 
marks  of  the  editorial  pen  are  to  be  noticed  In  the  follow- 
ing chs.  17-86, 1-e.  that  after  this  union  a  number  of  addi- 
tions were  yet  made  td  the  text.  This  is  sure  as  far  as 
88  26-32  Is  concerned,  and  Is  probable  as  to  84  1-9. 
10-14.23:  85  32-34:  and  that  thU  editorial  work  even 
went  so  far  aa  to  put  sectlona  from  P  la  the  place  ot  parts 
of  H  can  possibly  be  concluded  from  84  1-9." 

(c)  Extravagance  of  critical  treatment:  This  is 
also  true  of  cJl  the  other  sections,  as  can  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  books  of  Bertholet  and  Baentsch. 
What  should  surprise  us  most,  the  complicated  and 
external  manner  in  which  our  Bib.  text,  wlkich  has 
such  a  wonderful  history  back  of  it,  is  declared  by 
the  critics  to  have  originated,  or  the  keenness  of  the 
critiGs,  who,  with  the  ease  of  child's  pli^,  are  able 
to  detect  and  trace  out  this  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  text,  and  can  do  more  than  hear  the 
grass  grow?  But  this  amazement  is  thrust  into  the 
background  when  we  contemplate  what  becomes  of 
the  Bible  text  under  the  manipulations  of  the 
critics.  The  compass  of  this  article  makes  it  im- 
possible to  give  even  as  much  as  a  general  survey 
of  the  often  totally  divergent  and  contradictory 
schemes  of  Baentsch  and  Bertholet  and  others  on 
the  distribution  of  this  book  amoni;  different 
sources;  and  still  less  possible  is  it  to  give  a  criti- 
cism of  these  in  detail.  But  this  critical  method 
really  condemns  itself  more  thoroughly  than  any 
examination  of  its  claims  would.  All  who  are  not 
yet  entirely  hypnotized  by  the  spell  of  the  docu- 
mentary  hypothesis  will  feel  that  by  this  method 
all  genuine  scientific  research  is  brought  to  an  end. 
If  the  wi^  in  which  this  bode  originated  had  been 
so  complicated,  it  certain^  could  never  have  been 
again  reconstructed. 

(2)  ReasoTU  for  diamentbermeiU. — -We  must  at 
this  place  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning  and  dis- 
cussing several  typical  reasons  which  are  ui^ed  in 
favor  of  a  distribution  among  different  authors. 

(o)  Alleged  repetitions:  We  find  in  the  parts  be- 
longing to  P  a  number  of  so-called  repetitions.  In 
cha  1-7  we  find  a  twofold  discussion  of  the  five 
kinds  of  sacrifices  (1-6;  6  1  ff);  in  ch  20  punitive 
measures  are  enacted  for  deeds  which  had  been 
described  already  in  ch  18;  in  19  3.30;  23  3;  86 
2  the  Sabbath  command  is  intensified;  in  19  6  fT; 
22  29  f,  we  find  commands  which  had  been  touch^ 
upon  already  in  7  15  ff ;  19  9  f  we  find  almost  ver- 
bally repeated  in  23  22;  34  2  ff  repeats  ordinances 
concemmg  the  golden  candlestick  from  Ex  27  20 


£f,  etc.  The  existence  of  these  repetitions  cannot 
be  denied;  but  is  the  conclusion  ara,wn  from  this 
fact  correct?  It  certainly  is  possible  that  one  and 
the  same  author  could  have  handled  the  same  ma- 
terials at  different  places  and  from  different  view- 
points, as  is  the  case  in  chs  1-7  in  rcKard  to  the  sac- 
rifices. Chs  18  and  20  (misdeeds  and  punishments) 
are  even  necessarily  and  mutud^  supplementary. 
Specially  important  laws  can  have  been  repeated, 
in  order  to  emphasize  and  impress  them  all  the  more; 
or  they  are  placed  in  peculiar  relations  or  in  a  unique 
l^t  (cf,  e.g.,  24  1£F,  the  command  in  reference 
to  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  perioope  chs  28-24; 
see  below).  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  we  can  furnish 
a  reason  for  the  repetition,  it  becomes  unobjection- 
able; and  often,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  ob- 
jections are  unremoved  if  we  ascribe  the  repeti- 
tions to  a  new  author,  who  made  the  repetition  by 
way  of  an  explanation  (see  Exodus.  II,  2,  [5]). 

(b)  Separation  of  materials:  Other  reasons  will 
probably  be  found  in  uniting  or  separating  materials 
that  are  related.  That  ch  16  is  connected  with 
chs  S-lOf  and  these  connect  with  Ex  26  S,  is  said 
to  prove  that  this  had  been  the  original  order  in 
these  sections.  But  why  should  materials  that 
are  clearly  connected  be  without  any  reason  torn 
asunder  by  the  insation  of  foreign  data?  Or  has 
the  interpolator  perhaps  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
doing  this?  Why  are  not  these  breaks  ascribed 
to  the  original  author?  The  sacrificial  laws  in  chs 
1-7  are  properly  placed  before  Lev  8-10,  because 
in  these  latter  chapters  the  sacrifices  are  described 
as  already  being  made  (9  7.15,  the  sin  offering;  9 
7.12.16,  the  burnt  offering;  9  17;  10  12,  the  meal 
offowg;  9  18,  the  peace  offering;  9  3f,  all  kinds). 
In  the  same  way  11-16,  through  16  31,  are  in- 
wardly connected  with  Lev  16,  since  theee  chap- 
ters speak  of  the  defiling  of  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jeh,  from  which  the  Day  of  Atonement  delivers 
(16  16f.33).  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  origina] 
writer  as  well  as  a  later  redactor  oould  have  at 
times  also  connected  parts  in  a  looser  or  more  ex- 
ternal manner.  In  tnis  way,  in  7  22  ff,  the  com- 
mand not  to  eat  of  the  fats  or  of  the  blood  has  been 
joined  to  the  ordinances  with  reference  to  the  use 
of  the  peace  offerings  in  7  19  ff.  This  again  is  the 
case  when,  inch  3,  vs  11-13  have  been  inserted  in  the 
list  of  the  different  kinds  of  meal  offering;  when  after 
the  grao^  scheme  of  sin  offerings,  according  to 
the  hierarchical  order  and  rank  in  ch  4,  anumb^of 
special  cases  are  mentioned  in  6  Iff;  and  when  in  6 
7  ff  commands  are  nven  to  prevent  too  great  poverty; 
or  when  in  6  19  n  the  priestly  meal  offerings  are 
found  connected  with  other  ordinaoces  with  refer- 
ences to  the  meat  offerings  in  general  (6  14  ff) ;  or 
when  the  share  that  belongs  to  the  priest  (7  8  ff) 
is  found  connected  with  his  claim  to  tne  guilt  offer- 
ing (7  1  fO ;  or  the  touching  of  the  meat  offering 
b^  something  unclean  (7  19  ff)  is  found  connected 
with  the  ordinances  concerning  the  peace  offerincs; 
or  when  in  eh  11  the  ordinances  dealing  with  the 
unclean  animals  gradually  pass  over  into  ordinances 
concerning  the  touching  of  these  animals,  as  is 
already  indicated  by  the  subscription  11  4.6  f  (fit 
with  ver  2) .  Still  more  would  it  be  natural  to  unite 
different  parts  in  other  ways  also.  In  this  way  the 
ordinances  dealing  with  the  character  of  the  sacri- 
fices in  22  17-30  could,  regarded  by  themsdves,  be 
placed  also  in  chs  1-7.  But  in  ch  3S  thoy  are  also 
well  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  character  of 
chs  1-7  would  have  become  too  complicated  if  they 
were  inserted  here.  In  such  matters  the  author 
must  have  freedom  of  action. 

(c)  Change  of  singular  and  plural:  Further,  the  fre- 

auent  change  between  the  sing,  and  the  pi.  In  the  ad- 
resses  found  in  the  laws  which  are  given  to  a  body  ot 
persons  Is  without  further  thought  used  by  the  critics  as 
a  proof  of  a  diversity  of  authors  In  the  section  under  con- 
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iTiMuffieiency  of  fA«M  reatona. — (a)  In  S  1—7,  In  the 
■n  tTMtlng  of  the  sin  offering  (4  1 — S  13),  we  find 
rord  'd«Adm,  which  »lso  Blgnifles  "guilt  offering" 


sldention  (cf  10  12ff;  19  9.llff,15ff,  etc).  But  how 
e«sily  %bJa  change  In  numbers  can  be  explained!  In  caae 
the  pi.  Is  usedTthe  body  of  the  people  are  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  distributed  Into  Individuals:  and  In  the  case  of  a 
more  stringent  application  the  pi.  can  at  once  be  coa- 
rerted  Into  the  sing.,  siace  the  author  Is  tblnldng  now 
only  of  separate  individuals.  Naturally,  too,  the  sing, 
is  used  as  soon  as  the  author  thinks  again  rather  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  Sometimes  the  change  Is  made 
suddenly  within  one  and  the  same  verse  or  run  of  thought ; 
and  this  in  Itself  ought  to  have  banished  the  thought  of  a 
diffteence  of  authors  In  such  cases.  In  the  case  of  an 
Intwpolator  or  redactor,  it  is  from  the  outset  all  the  more 
probable  Uutt  Iw  would  have  paid  more  attention  to  the 
person  used  In  the  addresses  than  that  this  would  liave 
been  done  by  the  original  writer,  who  was  completely 
absorbed  by  the  subject-matter.  Besides,  such  a  change 
In  number  la  IreQuently  found  In  other  connections  also; 
cf  In  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Uz  88  20-25.291;  88 
Sff;  cf  Dt  IS  2ff.l3ff).  In  regard  to  these  passages, 
also,  tlie  modem  critics  are  accustomed  to  draw  cfae  same 
OCHMluslon;  and  in  these  cases,  too,  this  Is  hasty.  In  the 
same  way  the  cliange  In  the  laws  from  the  3d  to  the 
3d  pMson  can  best  be  explained  as  the  work  of  the 
lawgiver  himself,  before  whose  mind  the  persons  addressed 
are  more  vividly  present  and  who.  when  speaking  In 
the  2d  person,  becomes  personal  (cf  Lev  8  4  ff  with  8 
1-3,  and  also  1  2;  S  17;  6  18.21.25ff). 

(d)  Proofs  of  religious  development:  A  greater 
importance  BeemingTy  must  be^  attributed  to  the 
reasons  bas^  on  a  difference  in  the  terminology 
or  on  contradictions  in  the  lair^  as  these  appear 
to  lead  to  a  leligio-historical  devaopment.  But  the 
following  examples  are  intended  to  show  how  all- 
important  it  is  to  be  slow  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
materials  which  the  critics  offer  in  this  connection. 

<3) 
section 

the  word  

(cfvsl4ff;  T  Iff).  AciMrdlngIr.lt  is  claimed,  the  author 
of  8  1-7  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Idnds  of  offerings,  and  that  this  part  is 
older  than  that  In  4  I  ff:  5  14£r;  However,  In  ft  Iff  the 
wwd  'OtAdm  is  evidently  used  In  the  sense  of  "repent- 
ance," and  does  not  signify  "sin  offering"  at  all;  at 
any  rate,  alrMdy  In  rs  Of  we  find  the  characteristic 
term  haltS'th  to  derignate  the  latter,  and  thus  this  section 
appears'ks  entirely  In  harmony  with  the  connection. 

lb)  Critics  And  a  contradiction  In  6  26:  7  33.7,  and 
in  6  29;  7  81.0,  since  in  the  first  case  the  officiating 
priest  and  In  the  other  case  the  entire  college  of  priests 
w  described  as  participating  In  the  sacrifice.  In  reply 
It  Is  to  be  satd  that  the  first  set  of  passages  treat  of  the 
Individual  concrete  cases,  while  the  second  set  speak  <rf 
the  general  nrindple.  In  7  8f,  however,  where  the 
Individual  ofludating  priest  is  actually  put  in  express  con- 
trnst  with  all  tite  sons  of  Aaron,  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration Is  a  difference  in  the  meal  offerings,  which, 
be^nlng  with  ch  8.  could  be  regarded  as  known.  Why 
this  difference  la  made  In  the  use  of  this  sacrifice  la  no 
hn^er  InteUIglble  to  us,  as  we  no  longer  retain  these 
saerlflces,  nor  are  we  In  possestion  of  the  onA  instruction 
which  possibly  accompanied  the  written  formulation 
of  these  laws;  but  this  is  a  matter  entirely  Independent 
of  the  question  as  to  the  author. 

(0  According  to  Bx  8B  7;  Ler  4  8.S.16;  6  20.22; 
t  12:  19  32;  91  10.12,  the  high  priest  Is  tiie  only  one 
who  IS  anointed:  while,  on  the  other  hud.  In  Bx  88  41; 
SS  21:  aO  80;  40  16:  Ler  7  30;  10  7,  all  the  priests  are 
anointed.  But  we  text  as  It  reads  does  not  make  It 
inmossibla  that  there  was  a  double  anointing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first  set  of  passages,  Aaron  is  anointed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  anointing  oil  Is  poured  out  upon  bis 
bead  (cf  esp.  Ex  SB  7  and  Ler  6  12).  Then,  too,  he 
and  all  his  sons  are  anointed  in  sucn  a  way  that  amixture 
of  the  oH  and  of  the  blood  Is  sprinkled  upon  them  and 
on  their  guments  (cf  esp.  Bx  89  21  and  Lev  8  30). 
Wwe  we  here  dealing  with  a  difference  in  reference  to  the 
theory  and  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  as  these  dls- 
cussions  were  current  at  the  tame  of  the  exile  (see  III, 
bektw).  then  surely  the  victorious  party  would  have  seen 
to  it  that  their  views  alone  would  nave  been  reproduced 
in  theee  laws,  and  the  opposing  views  would  have  been 
suppressed.  But  now  both  anointings  are  found  skie 
by  side,  and  even  in  one  and  the  same  chsoterl 

(d)  The  different  punishments  prescribed  tor  ounal 
Intercourse  with  a  woman  during  her  periods  In  19  24 
and  SO  IS  are  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that,  In  the 
first  passage,  the  periods  are  spoken  of  which  only  set 
in  during  the  act,  and  In  the  second  passage,  those  wUch 
had  already  set  In  before.  .... 

(e)  As  far  as  the  difference  In  terminology  Is  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  remembered  that  in  their  claims  the 
critics  either  overlook  that  Intentional  dlfferencee  may 
decide  the  preference  for  certain  words  or  expressions; 
or  else  they  ignore  the  fact  that  It  Is  posrible  In  almost 
every  section  of  a  writer's  work  to  find  some  expressions 
nidui  are  ahrv".  oe  at  least  <Max,  peculiar  to  nlm;  or 


flnaUy,  they  In  an  Inexcusable  way  Ignore  the  freedom 
of  selection  which  a  writer  has  betwem  dUiereat  syno- 
nyms or  his  choice  In  using  these. 

All  in  all,  it  must  be  said  that  however  much  we 
acknowle^^  the  keenness  and  the  industry  of  the 
modem  cntics  in  clearing  up  many  difficulties,  and 
the  fact  that  they  bring  up  many  questions  that 
demand  answns,  it  nererthdess  is  the  fact  that 
they  take  the  matter  fif  solving  Uieae  problems 
entirely  too  easily,  by  arbitrarily  claiming  different 
authors,  wi^out  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  by 
doing  tnis  the  real  difficulty  is  not  removed,  but 
is  omy  transferred  to  another  place.  ^  What  could 
possibly  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  in  one  single 
instance,  namely  that  through  the  thoughtlessness 
of  an  editor  discrepancies  in  form  or  matter  had 
found  theur  way  into  the  text,  is  at  once  claimed 
to  be  the  i^ular  mode  of  solving  these  difficulties — 
a  procedm^  that  is  itself  thou^tlessness.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  critics  overlook  the  fact  that  it 
makes  little  difference  for  the  religious  and  the  ethi- 
cal value  of  these  commands,  whether  logical,  sys- 
tematic, linguistic  or  aesthetic  correctness  in  alt 
their  paxts  has  been  attained  or  not;  to  which  must 
yet  be  added,  that  a  failure  in  the  one  particular 
may  at  the  same  time  be  an  advantage  in  the  other. 
In  this  respect  we  need  recall  only  the  anaoolutha 
of  the  ^Kwtle  Paul. 

(1)  Structure  in  (feneral. — The  most  effective 
antidote  against  the  erase  to  split  up  the  text  in 

the  manner  described  above  will  be 
3.  Structure  found  in  the  exposition  of  all  those 
of  the  features  which  unite  this  text  into 
BiUkal  one  inseparable  whole.  What  we  have 
Text  tried  to  demonstrate  in  the  arts. 

Genesis;  Exodus,  IX;  Day  of 
ATONSitBNT,  1, 2  id  also  EzEKiKL,  I,  2, 12])  oaa  be 
repeated  at  this  point.  The  Book  of  Lev  shows 
all  the  marks  of  being  a  well-constructed  and  or< 
ganio  litenuy  product,  which  in  its  fundamental 
characteristics  nas  already  been  outlined  under  I 
i^ve.  And  as  this  was  done  in  the  several  articles 
just  cited,  we  can  here  add  further,  as  a  confirma- 
tory factor  in  favor  of  the  acceptance  of  an  inner 
Mtmttry  unity  of  the  book,  that  the  division  of  the 
book  into  its  logical  i>art&  even  down  to  minute 
details,  is  here,  as  is  so  often  the  case  elsewhere, 
not  only  virtually  sdf-evident  in  many  particulazs, 
but  that  the  use  made  of  typical  numbers  in  many 
passages  in  this  adjustment  of  the  parts  almost 
forces  itself  upon  our  recognition.  In  other  places 
the  same  is  at  least  su^ested,  and  can  be  traced 
throughout  the  book  without  the  least  violence  to 
the  text.  The  system  need  not  be  forced  upon  the 
materials.  We  often  find  sections  but  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  parts  (cf  under  1  above) 
and  not  tmited  in  a  strictly  logical  manner,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  related  in  thought  and_  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  In  harmony  with  the  division  of 
the  Book  of  Gen  we  find  at  once  that  the  ^neral 
contents,  as  mentioned^  under  I  above,  easily  fall 
into  10  pericopes,  and  it  lb  seen  that  these  consist 
of  2  sets  each  of  5  i)ericopes  together  with  an 
appendix. 

(a)  Ten  pericopes  in  two  parts:  Part  I,  the 
separation  from  God  and  the  removal  of  this  aep- 
aration:  (i)  chs  1-7:  (ii)  ehs  8-10:  (iii)  ehs  ll-lfe; 
(iv)  ch  16;  (v)  oh  17. 

Part  II,  the  normal  conduct  of  the  people  of 
God:  (i)chslfr-SO;  (ii)  chs  31-22;  (iii)  cEs  23-24; 
(iv)  ch  26;  (v)  ch  26. 

Appendix,  ch  27 :  cf  for  the  number  10  the  division 
of  Ex  1  8—7  7:  7  8—13  16;  18  17—18  27;  also 
the  Decalogue,  20  1  ff ;  21  1—23  19;  82  1—86  1; 
and  see  Exodus,  II,  2;  and  in  Lev  probably  18  fV-lS: 
19  9-18,  and  with  oonsider^ile  certunty  19  1-37 
(see  b^w). 
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(b)  Correapondenoe  and  connectloiu:  I  leare  out  of 
oonnderetlou  in  this  ewe  the  queetioo  whether  an 
Intentional  correspondence  among  the  different  parts 
be  traced  or  not,  even  In  their  details.  Thus.  e.K.,  wbea 
the  2d  pertcope  (chs  and  81 1)  treats  parUcularly 
of  the  order  of  the  prleets,  or  when  the  4th  pericope  ot 
the  2d  set  (ch  80)  states  that  the  beginning  of  the  Year 
of  Jubilee  fell  on  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month.  I.e.  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  as  described  in  Lev  16i  In  the 
4th  pericope  of  the  Ist  set  (cf  2ft  0  with  16  29) ;  or  when 
both  sets  close  with  two  shorter  perlcopea,  which  evi- 
dently express  high  stages  of  development  (chs  16  and 
17,  respectively^,  chs  8S  and  86  treating  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  of  the  use  made  of  blood  and  the  purposes 
of  blood  for  the  altar  or  the  Jubilee  Year,  of  the  bleesing 
and  the  curse). 

And,  as  far  as  the  order  in  other  respecta  ia  con- 
cerned, it  is  throughout  to  be  regarded  as  founded 
in  the  subject-matter  itself  that  cha  1-17  must  pre- 
cede cba  lA-36.  First  that  which  separates  the 
people  from  God  must  be  removed,  and  then  only 
IB  a  God-pleasing  conduct  possible.  Just  as  easily, 
and  in  agreement  with  the  context,  it  is  possible 
that  the  consecration  of  the  priests  in  chs  8-10  pre- 
supposes the  sacrificial  tSrOh  (chs  1-7;  cf  under  1 
above)  and  follows  the  latter,  and  is  immediately 
introduced  by  the  mention  made  of  the  installation 
sacrifices  for  whidi  otherwise  there  are  no  reasons 
assigned  in  the  concluding  formula  in  7  37  (cf  8 
22-32).  The  Day  of  Atonement  (ch  16),  which  in 
VB  16  f  and  33  ia  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 

gurification  of  the  sanctuary,  ia  in  turn  introduced 
y  chs  11-16,  or  more  particularly  by  the  remark 
int  16  31,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  pollution  of 
the  dwelung-place  of  Jeh.  And  on  the  oUier  hand, 
the  ordinances  dealing  with  the  priesta  (chs  8-10)  in 
10  10,  where  the  conamand  ia  given  to  diacriminate 
between  what  is  holy  and  what  is  unholy  and  to 
teach  Israel  according,  already  point  to  the  con- 
tents of  chs  11-16.  Ine  sacrifices,  with  which  the 
fiist  part  in  chs  1-7  b^ns,  are  taken  up  again  by 
the  conclusion  in  ch  17.  in  the  commandment  con- 
oemine  the  blood  for  we  altar.  Hie  second  part, 
too,  sJready  at  the  b^inning  (chs  18-SO)  in  its 
religiously  cultural  and  ethicaJ  ordinances,  shows 
in  the  clearest  possible  manner  what  matters  it 
proposes  to  discuss.  In  this  way  the  systematic 
structure  of  the  book  is  ^>parent  m  all  particulars. 

Close  connections:  comparison  with  Ex:  And, 
further,  the  different  pericopes  are  alao  so  closely 
connected  among  themselvea  and  with  the  corre- 
sponding pericopes  in  the  books  of  Ex  and  Nu,  that 
many  have  thought  it  necessary  to  regard  them 
as  ft  special  body  of  laws.  But  the  connection  ia 
80  close  and  involves  all  the  details  so  thoroughly, 
that  all  efforts  to  divide  and  distribute  them  after 
the  examples  described  under  1  above  must  fail 
absolutely.  We  shall  now  give  the  proofs  for  the 
different  pericopes  in  Lev,  but  in  such  a  mumer  as 
to  take  mto  consideration  also  Ex  36-31;  36  ff, 
treating  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  utensils  and  the 
Aaronitic  priesthood,  which  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  Lev.  All  details  in  this  matter 
will  be  left  out  of  conrideration. 

(a)  Tabernacle  and  priesthood:  That  Lev  8-10  (the 
consecration  ot  the  ptiests,  etc),  together  with  Bx  86 
ft.  constitutes  a  single  whole  la  accepted  on  all  twnds. 
But  the  tent  of  meeting  and  Its  utensils,  and  also  the 

Xriesthood,  both  with  and  without  any  emphasts  on  the 
aronltic  origin,  are  presupposed  also  In  almost  each 
one  of  the  other  pericopes  of  Lev;  ct  for  chs  l-T,  e.K,. 
i  3.5:  8  2.8.13;  «  4.6.7.14.16.18;  6  28  (tent  of  meet- 
ing); 1  5.12;  8  5;  4  7.25.30;  6  12  (altar  of  burnt 
sacrlflcee):  4  7.18  (altar  of  Incense  sacrifices);  4  6.17 

ivell):  6  9.19  (court);  1  6.7.8.11;  8  2;  8  2.6.8.13; 
:  9.I4.I6.20.25,  etc  (Aaron  and  his  sons  as  priests);  for 
chs  11-16  see  18  4.6;  14  11.23;  15  14.29.31  (saoctuM-v, 
tent  of  meeting,  dwelUng-place) ;  11  1;  IS  Of;  18  iff; 
14  2ff.33  ff;  IS  1  (priesthood):  for  ch  16  nee  vs  2.7. 
ief.20.23.33  (sanctuary  and  Holy  of  Holies,  tent  of 
meeting);  16  2.12  (veil):  16  2.13  ff  Old  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant) ;  16  12.18.20.33  (altar);  16  1  IT  (Aaronitic 
priesthood) ;  for  ch  17  see  vs  4-6.9  (tent  ot  meeting); 
vs  6.11  (altar);  ver  5  (priesthood);  for  chs  18-20  see 
19  30.21  (saoctiuiT  of  Jeh.  tent  of  meeUng);  18  22 


(prterthood):  tor  filf  aee  81  12  (sanctuary):  31  23 
(sanctuarleeof  Jeh);  81  23  (veU, altar);  81  lff.21  (Aaron- 
lUc  priesthood):  for  chs  U.  84  see  88  2,4.21.24.27,36 f 
(sanctuary) ;  84  1  ff  (candlestick,  tent  of  meeting) ; 
84  5  IT  (table  of  showbread);  83  10.20  (priesthood): 
84  3.9  (Aaronitic  priesthood);  for  ch  86  see  vs  2,11.31 
(sanctuary,  dwelling-place  of  Jeh,  sanctuaries);  for  ch 
87  see  vs  10.33  (sanctuary);  vs  8  ff  (priesthood). 

tP)  Tn  the  parin  wa  J' the  FBirlftr:!!!  Zaw^  of  flis  I— 7  are 
iii'.'!i!i-.>rii--rl  in  t  li-.-  fullnwlnii  [i>?ri™i)(.*  its  miittiTri  r  hat  are 
v:rU  LiMwii.  ViiT  S-10  f^'f'  9  "-ifi  i'-iii  I'lferlng): 
a  7  U.m  'burrii  ivrTiriiiK) ;  9  17:  10  I-  (tiii'iil  (ilTerIng); 
3  iprai-f-  iiiriTLiiKJ ;  9  f  ia!l  uvKi'ib-Ti:  i-f  ulsoEx 
29  u  is  i^.  Ill  U  v  a  ^l:  10  11  f  iwavi?-bn.a-Jt«  and 
lii  Lii  (■-t|ll^^llll  (Jiri-i'l  ri  fi-rpMfC'  is  niiidi  Uy  7  IW  AQ.  In 
till'  saiiK'  ntuiitii-r  10  Hi  IT  iirt'tiiiiijxi-ii.'R  ilii"  nnliDances 
(Ii  alirii:  wUh  till'  ilirTiTf'iit  wav-i  III  "ff'rUiF:  ttiL'  "in  offer- 
iiiRH  ill  4  :Jir.i:5rr;  6  lor  (^\\s  U-15        IS  6ff; 

14  iitr  {Ct  os(p.  11  i:i  vilOi  4  Eli;  14  -IliT.  16  14f. 
20t:  torch  16  st'i'  vs  ;<  f  ,lM  1  .i:.  J4  f.'i7;  for  ch  17  see 
VB  5  rr,8,ll :  for  cli'j  18-20  st'o  IB  "i  tf.'^i  f  iHf^rc  i-=  there- 
tozQ  the  '^ihOm  found  In  H.  vihli:h  i*  i-\itin\f<\  x-->  l>e  of  a 
lait-r  ilatoi;  for  Cll  21 1  *Lie  Bl  'l  il  22  17  fT  'J'.'f;  for 
23,  24  23  i^f^  IS  Kt.:i7J-i7:  34  fnr.li  86  see 
vs  t-i'T  I'll  S7  '-f  v>-  l,j  T.i  27  :i\  wiMi  &         6  S. 

{;!  i/Av.^  nrv  clean  *nil  uncienq:  Tite  Ibws  \n  refer- 
ence to  the  clean  and  the  undean  In  chs  11-15  are  also 
interwoven  with  the  whole  book.  For  chs  1-7  see  5  2  f ; 
6  27;  7  19  ff:  for  chs  g-lO  see  10  10  f;  forch  16  see  vs 
16.10:  for  ch  17  see  vs  13.16 f;  for  chs  Ift^  cf  80  25 
with  ll  44,  and  In  genml  with  il:  for  (dtsSl '  we  81 
10;  18  46;  88  3  ff  with  du  1»-16;  lor  cb  87^  TS  11 
and  27,  as  also  ch  11. 

W  The  laws  In  reference  to  Uie  Day  ot  Atonement 
found  In  Ijev  16  arepreparedforbythosefoundinchs  11- 
16,  viz.  in  14  4  ff.49  ff  (the  ceremony  with  the  two  birds 
In  connection  with  the  purification  from  leprosy),  and  In 
Ifi  31  (cf  16  16.19;  see  above).  For  chs  88,  84  cf  88 
26  ff  with  16  29  ff,  and  for  86  9  with  16  89  see  above; 
cf  also  Ex  80  10. 

(O  Ch  17  la  reacboed  in  cha  1-7  (7  36t)  and  In  chs 
18-80  (10  26). 

FlnaUy  ch  86  (Tear  ot  Rest  and  Tear  of  Jubilee) 
b  genipposed  in  cb  86  (va  34t.43)  and  In  ch  87  (vs  17 

^  The  abore,  however,  hv  no  means  oduuists  this 

list  of  references  and  similar  thoughts,  and  we  have 
here  given  only  some  leading  illustrations.  What 
literary  tricks  must  be  resorted  to  when,  over 
against  this  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence,  critics 
yet  insist  that  the  different  parts  of  the  book  were 
ori^nally  independent  writmgs,  esp.,  too,  when 
the  entire  tabonacle  and  utensils  of  the  Aaronitic 

yriesthood,  the  Di^  of  Atonement,  the  Year  of 
ubilee,  the  whole  sacrificial  scheme  and  the  laws 
dealing  with  the  great  festivals,  the  restriction  of 
the  slaying  of  the  sacrificial  animals  to  the  central 
sanctuary,  are  regarded  as  the  products  of  imagina- 
tion alone,  according  to  the  Wellhausen  hypo^esis 
(cf  III,  below^and  see  also  Exodus,  III,  5:  Dat  op 
Atonement,  III,  1;  Ezekiel,  II,  2).  And  how 
little  is  gained  in  addition  when,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner,  the  statements 
found  in  chs  1-S  concerning  tihe  taoemacle  of  reve- 
lation ("tent  of  meeting")  and  concerning  Aut>n's 
sons,  or  concerning  Aaron  and  his  sons  togelJier.  are 
r^^arded  as  later  additions.  In  Lev  and  Ex  26  ff, 
36  ff,  everything  is  so  entirely  of  one  and  the  same 
character  and  has  so  clearly  emanated  from  one  and 
the  same  spirit,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
from  this  product  any  constituent  ^arta  and  to 
unite  these  into  groups  that  were  onghiaDy  inde- 
pendent, then  to  split  up  theae  still  further  and  to 
trace  the  parts  to  their  sources,  and  even  to  con- 
struct a  scheme  of  religious  and  historiosA  develop- 
ment on  this  reconstruction  of  the  sources. 

(2)  StnuAure  of  the  individual  pericopes. — As  the 
windows  and  the  column  capitals  of  a  mediaeval 
cathedral  are  arranged  according  to  different  schemea 
and  this  divergence  is  regarded  as  an  enrichment 
of  the  structure,  thus,  too,  we  find  it  to  be  in  the 
structure  of  the  various  pericopes  of  the  Book  of 
Lev.  These  latter,  too,  possess  a  certain  symphony 
of  different  tones,  but  all  are  rhythmically  arranged, 
and  only  when  united  do  they  produce  the  entire 
symphony. 

(a)  The  laws  oonceming  the  sacrifices  (Lev  1- 
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7):  In  the  first  place,  the  five  different  kinds  of 
sacrifices  in  Isnuel  are  mentioned  in  succession 
twice,  in  1  1 — 1  21:  Part  I,  chs  1-6,  namely  (i)  ch 
1,  burnt  offerings;  (ii)  ch  3>  meal  offering;  (iii)  ch 
peace  offerings;  (iv)  4  1-^  13,  sin  offering;  (v) 

5  14-26,  guilt  offering;  Part  II,  8  1—7  21,  namely 
(i)  6  S-13,  burnt  offerings;  (ii)  6  14r-23,  meal  oBer- 
ing;  (iii)  6  24r^,  sin  offering;  (iv)  7  1-7  with 
appendix,  vs  8-10.  dealing  with  that  part  of  the 
sacrifices  which  belongs  to  the  priest  (see  under  1, 
above),  guilt  offering;  (v)  7  11-21,  peace  offer- 
ings. With  this  is  foimd  connected  in  7  22-27  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  fat  or  the  blood,  and 
m  7  28-36,  the  laws  concerning  the  wave-breast 
and  the  heave-thi^.  We  have  accordii^y  at  once 
twelve  of  these  laws  (cf  on  Ex  26  1—30  10  in  art. 
on  ExoDtrs,  II,  2,  [6]  and  on  Eseeiel,  1, 2,  [5]).  But 
even  smart  from  this  we  have  no  right  to  ascribe 
di8  1-0  and  6  1—7  21,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
duplicates,  to  different  autliorB. 

That  there  Is  a  dtflerenoe  between  these  two  accounte 
la  proved,  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Orst  set  of  lam 
from  cha  1-5  is  aadnMsed  to  all  the  Israelites  (cf  1  2; 
4  2),  and  the  second  set  6  S;  7  21  to  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(cf  8  9.25);  bub  the  second  set  has  also  In  content  a 
number  oi  altogether  different  viewpoints  aa  compared 
with  the  first  set,  ao  that  the  same  author  found  himself 
induced  or  compelled  to  write  both  seta.  Oo  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  both  have  the  same  author  ia  evident 
from  the  very  close  connection  between  the  two  sections. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  both  make  mention  of  all 
five  kinds  of  aacrifices,  we  can  yet  compare  8  S  with 

6  22  (fat  pieces  of  the  peace  offering  over  the  burnt 
sacriflcea  upon  tto  pieces  of  wood) :  and,  further,  the 
express  reference  of  S  17  to  ch  ^  while  6  30  premipposes 
the  distinct  separation  of  the  sin  offering,  the  blood  of 
which  Is  brought  into  the  tent  of  meeting,  from  the  other 
sBcrlficeB,  as  these  are  given  in  4  3  ff.13  fl  over  against 
4  22  ff.27  ff.  Ch  i,  with  it«  reference  to  the  peace 
offerings  (vs  10.26.31.36),  is  again  most  closely  connected 
with  ch  8.  We  must  acconUngly  insist  that  the  whole 
account  Is  most  intimately  iotwwovea.  Over  against 
this,  the  omission  within  the  first  set,  chs  1-S,  in  5  14-16, 
of  the  ritual  for  the  peace  offering.  Is  sufficiently  explained 
only  by  the  fact  that  this  ritual  was  to  be  used  in  the 
second  set  (6  B — 7  21),  and  here  for  the  first  time  only  in 

J'  1-16,  which  fact  again  spealca  for  the  same  auuior 
or  both  seta  and  against  the  supposition  that  they  were 
vaereLy  mechanically  united  by  a  redactor.  The  fact 
that  the  second  set  6  8 — 7  21  has  a  different  order  from 
that  of  cha  1-6.  by  uniting  the  sin  ottering  immediately 
with  the  meal  offering  (8  24  ff  with  vs  14-23) ,  is  probably 
on  acooxmt  of  the  siniUar  ordinances  In  7  0  and  7  19 
(manner  of  eating  the  meal  offering  and  the  sin  offermg). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  position  ol  the  peace  offering  at 
the  close  of  the  second  set  (7  1 1  ff)  f umlsbed  the  iK>e- 
altdllty  of  giving  to  the  piece  of  the  entire  perlcope  em- 
braced in  7  22-27.28-36  a  suitable  conclusion;  since 

7  22  ff  (prohibition  of  the  eating  of  the  fat  and  the 
blood),  connected  with  7  19  ff,  contained  .in  7  28  ff  an 
wdlnance  that  pertained  to  the  peace  offering  (heave- 
breast  and  wave-thlgb).    At  any  rate,  theae  last  two 

Lpteces  are  to  be  regarded  separately  from  the  rest,  since 
they  are  no  longer  addressed  to  the  priests,  as  is  6  8 — 
31.  but  to  alllsrael;  cf  7  23.29.   On  some  other  data 
u  Intlmauljr  ccKmscted  with  the  matter,  above 
mukr  1. 

(b)  Consecration  of  priests  and  related  matters 
(Lev  S-10):  In  this  pericope,  as  in  the  following, 
down  to  ch  17  inclusive,  but  esp.  from  ch  11  on,  the 
principle  of  division  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
four  predominates,  in  many  cases  in  the  details, 
toO;  so  that  this  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an 
accidental  feature  id  also  the  nistory  of  Abraham 
in  Gen  13-36;  further,  in  Ex  86  4—40  38;  and  in 
Exodus,  II,  2,  [7];  Lev  16,  under  Dat  of  Atone- 
itn«T,I,2,(l]);  Dt  13-36,  too,  is  probably  to  be  di- 
vided on  this  principle,  even  to  the  minutest  details 
(cf  finally  Lev  31—33  16;  38  17-30;  chs  23  f 
and  26). 

(i)  Ol  8,  treating  of  the  first  seven  days  of  the 
oonsBcration  of  the  priests:  The  outline  is  found  in 
ver  2,  namely  Aaron,  the  sacred  garments,  the 
anointing  oil,  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering,  two 
rams.  uiUeavened  bread  (cf  vs  6.7  ff.lO  ff.l4  ff.18  ff. 
22  ff.26  ff).  (ii)  Ch  9  thefirst  sacrifices  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  on  the  8th  day  (vs  2-4  contain  the  outline. 


after  the  manner  of  8  2;  of  vs  7ff.ll  ff,  the  sm 
offering  and  the  burnt  offering  of  Aaron,  with  ver 
2;  also  vs  16-18,  treating  of  what  the  people 
brought  for  the  sacrifices,  with  vs  3  f ;  but  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  meal  offerii^[  and  tiie  peace 
oSamg  [vB  17.18}  are  nven  in  inverted  onler  from 
that  found  in  vs  3  f ).  Here  too  we  find  the  number 
seven,  if  we  add  the  burnt  offering  for  the  morning 
(ver  17),  (iii)  10  1-7,  the  sin  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
and  their  punishment  by  death;  (iv)  10  8-20, 
ordinances  concerning  the  priests,  occasioned  by 

8  1 — 10  7  and  provided  witn  a  new  superscription 
in  10  8,  namely  (a)  10  8,  deaUng  with  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  wine  and  intoxicants;  (j3)  10 

9  f,  distinction  between  the  holy  and  the  unholy; 
(y)  10  12-15,  the  eating  of  the  saered  oblations; 
(S)  10  16-20,  the  ti<eatment  of  the  goat  for  the  sin 
offering. 

(c)  Laws  oonceming  the  clean  and  unclean  (Lev 
11-16) :  (i)  ch  11,  treating  of  clean  and  unclean  ani- 
mals. The  outline  of  the  chief  contents  ia  found  in 
11  46  with  a  free  transposition  of  one  number. 
There  are  accordingly  four  pieces,  via.  (o)  vs  2-8, 

Juadrupeds;  (P)  vs  9-12,  water  animals;  (y)  vs 
3-23,  birds  (wiUt  an  appendix,  treating  of  contact 
with  the  unclean,  vs  24-28,  which  give  a  summary 
of  the  animals  mentioned  [a+Y];  see  under  1);  (a) 
vs  29-45,  the  small  animals  upon  the  earth  (again 
in  four  subdivisions,  viz.  ^]  VB  29-38;  [ii]  V8  Wff; 
[iul  VB  41  f ;  [iv]  vs  44  f). 

(ii)  Ch  13  treats  of  women  in  confinemmt,  also 
in  four  pieces  (vs  2-4,  birth  of  a  male  child;  ver  6, 
birth  of  a  female  ohildf  vs  6  f,  purifioaticm  oere- 
mony;  ver  8,  ordinanoss  mease  of  extreme  poverty). 
These  parts  are  not  joined  logically,  but  in  a  ratbo: 
external  maimer. 

(iii)  The  passage  18  1 — 11  53,  containing  the 
laws  of  leprosy,  with  the  subscription  in  14  54  ff. 
(Because  seven  points  are  to  be  enumerated,  ver  55 
[garments  and  houses],  this  is  not  as  in  its  further 
exposition  separated  from  the  other  laws  and  is 
plaoed  in  their  midst.)  The  exposition  contains 
four  pieces,  viz.  (a)  13  1-44,  leprosy  on  human 
bein^  (with  concluding  verses,  46  f),  with  seven 
subdivisions,  of  which  the  first  five  longer  ones  are 
constructed  ^ong  fairly  parallel  linea^  and  again 
can  be  divided  into  four  sub-subdivisions,  viz.  vs 
l-«;  9-17;  18-23;  24r-28:  29-37;  38  f:  40-44. 
The  significance  of  the  number  seven  for  the  stnio- 
ture  (see  [2],  [6],  i,  above)  is  akin  to  that  found,  e.g., 
in  Ex  34  186—81  18  (see  Exodus,  U,  2,  [5]);  Lev 
8,  9  (see  above) ;  Lev  33, 36,  and  37 :  and  possibly 
36  3-13.14-39  (see  below);  finally,  the  whole  Book 
of  Ex  is  divided  into  seven  parts  (aee  Exodus,  II,  1). 
(fi)  18  47-69,  leprosy  in  connection  with  garments, 
with  four  subdivisions,  namely  vs  47-50;  61  f;  53  f; 
65  ff.  The  last  subdivision  can  again  be  readily 
separated  into  four  sub-subdivisions,  viz.  vs  65; 
66;  57;  68.  (y)  14  1-32,  purifications  (ver  2  being 
a  special  superscription),  with  4  subdivisions^,  vis. 
(i)  vs  26-3a,  the  leper  before  the  priest;  (li)  vs 
3b-9,  the  purification  ceremonies  on  the  wet  seven 
days,  a^n  divided  into  4  sub-subdivisions:  vs 
36  f;  5-7;  8;  9:  (iii)  vs  10-20,  the  ceremony  of 
the  eighth  day  (4  sacnficee,  namely  vs  12-18,  guilt 
offering;  ver  19a,  sin  offering;  ver  196,  burnt  offer- 
ing; ver  20,  meal  offering:  in  the  4  sacrifices 
(6  12 — 6  7}  there  are  again  4different  actions:  VB  14; 
15  f;  17;  18;  fiv)  vs  21-32  (m  cases  of  poverty} 
(A)  14  33-53,  leprosy  in  houses,  with  four  subdi- 
visions: vs  33-35;  36-38;  39-42;  43-53. 

(iv)  Ch  16,  sickness  or  natural  issues,  with  4 
subdivisions,  viz.  (a)  16  1-15,  checked  or  running 
issues  together  with  their  purification  (vs  3-12  con- 
tain 12  laws:  VB  3;  4a;  46;  5;  6;  7;  8;  9;  10a;  106; 
11;  12);  «3)  VS  16-18,  issue  of  seed:  {y)  vs  19-24, 
periods;  (2)  vs  25-30,  other  flows  of  blood  and  th^ 
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purification,  a  +  j9  refer  to  men  and  t  +  *  to 
women;  and  in  addition  to  these  implied  sugges- 
tbns,  as  «+<  to  dealit^  with  (Umonnal  ismies  and 
their  purification  ceremonies,  fi+y  with  normal 
issues. 

id)  The  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev  16):  See  IV,  1, 
(2),  2,  and  under  Atonement,  Day  of. 

(«)  Usee  and  significance  of  the  blood  of  sacri- 
fices (Lev  17) :  (i)  Vs  3-7,  only  one  place  for  kill- 
ing the  sacrifices  and  the  rejection  of  all  foreign 
cultures;  (ii)  vs  8.9,  only  one  place  for  sacrificing; 
(iii)  vs  10-14,  prohibitive  of  eating  the  blood;  (iv) 
ver  15,  pertaining  to  carcases  of  animals  found  dead 
or  which  have  been  torn  by  wild  beasts. 

Hm  the  form  and  the  coatentB  of  the  section  have 
been  brought  Into  perfect  harmony  by  the  author.  Va 
3  ff.  8fr.  10  fit.  13  n  begin  with  same  words,  and  each 
contains  a  similar  formula  In  reference  to  the  punish- 
ment, while  logically  vs  10  ff  and  13  ff  are  evidently  only 
0Ut>dlvlBlonB  of  the  third  part  In  vs  10-14,  which  treats 
of  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood.  In  the  fourth  dl- 
TlBloD,  wain.  irbUe  In  substance  connected  with  the  rest, 
there  u  laddng  the  formal  agreement  with  the  first  three 
dlviaioDS. 

ig)  (Lev  18-30,  31):  These  naturally  fall 
into  2  parts.  Chs  18-30  contain  (i)  chs  18  f, 
religious  and  ethical  laws;  (ii)  eh  30,  laws  dealing 
with  punishments. 

(/i)  Relif^ious  and  ethical  laws  (chs  18  f):  (a) 
ch  18:  Ordinances  with  reference  to  marriage  and 
chastity,  (a)  18  1-5,  introductory;  ifi)  vs  6-18, 
prohibition  of  marria^  between  kindred  of  blood; 
(Y)  v8  19-23,  prohibition  of  other  sexual  sins;  (S) 
VB  24-^,  warnings. 

The  subdivision  (fi)  can  perhaps  be  divided  into  10 
■ubordinate  parts,  if  it  is  permitted  to  comtilne  the 
different  degrees  of  relationship  mentioned  In  vs  12-14 
(vi»,  7.8.9.10.11.12-14.15.16.17T18).  Since  (7)  of  Itself 
manifestly  oonsiste  of  6  ordinances  (vs  1 0.20.21. 22.23), 
this  whole  section,  If  we  are  permitted  to  divide  (a)  Into 
5  commandments  (vs  2.3a.3b.4.5}  and  (S)  also  Into  5  (vs 
24  f.  2e-28.29.30a.30b).  would  contain  5X6  words;  but 
this  la  uncertain. 

(b)  Ch  19:  various  commands  of  the  deepest 
sif^LBcance.  In  order  to  discover  the  divisions  of 
this  chifl^tev  we  must  note  the  characteristic  for- 
mula, "I  am  Jeh,  your  God,"  or  a  similar  raEpreeaion, 
whidb  often  appears  at  the  beginning  ana  at  the 
end  of  certain  divi«ons,  e.g.  in  series  (1)  (9)  and 
(10),  but  which  in  the  middle  series  appears  in  each 
case  only  once,  and  which  in  all  the  series  is  found 
also  at  tne  ooncluoon. 

In  this  my  we  can  compute  10  tetralogues.  Thus 
after  the  superscription  In  ver  2  containing  a  summary, 
we  have  (1)  vs  3A(v»  3a.3bAaAb):  (U)  va  5-10  (vs  6  f. 
71.9.10);  (lU)  vs  llf  (vs  lla.llba.UW.12);  (Iv)  va 
13f  (vs  13a.13b.14a.14b):  (v)  va  16f  (lfia.l».16a.l6b): 
(vl)  vs  17f  (va  17a.17b.18a.18J>);  (vii)  va  19-26  (vs 
19a.l9b.20-32.33-25);  (vUl)  va  2ft-28  (ya  26a.26b.27.28). 
(bE)  29-83  (vB29m31.32);  (x)  va33-3«  (va 33.34.86.36); 
Ter  87  constitutes  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  (Note 
that  the  numt)er  ten  here  is  cwtala  in  the  convictlofi  of 
the  prewnt  writer;  but  he  la  not  quite  so  sure  of  the 
nurober  of  subdivisions  within  the  main  dlvislona;  we 
may  have  to  do  here  with  pentaloguea  and  not  with 
tetralosues.  If  this  la  the  caae,  then  the  agreementa 
with  ch  18  would  under  certain  drcumstaoces  be  even 
greater.) 

Possibly  groupings  of  two  can  yet  form  b  closer 
union  (cf  on  Ex  1-18,  31-23,  Exonus,  II,  2,  [1-4]). 
At  any  rate  (iii)  and  (iv)  can  be  summarized  under 
the  general  heading  of  defrauding  one's  neighbors; 
(v)  and  (vi)  under  that  of  observation  of  the  laws; 
(vii)  and  (viii)  under  that  of  heathen  abuses;  while 
(ix)  and  (x)  perhaps  intentionally  mingle  together 
the  religious  and  cultural  and  ethical  elements^,  in 
order  therciiy  already  to  express  that  all  these  things 
are  moat  intimately  connected  (but  cf  also  vs  12.14. 
17,  in  the  middle  sections).  In  vs  Gfr.20ff.23ff, 
the  author  develops  his  subject  somewhat  more 
fully. 

(/ii)  Laws  dealing  with  punishments  (ch  30): 
The  regulations  in  reference  to  punishmmts  stand 


in  such  close  relation  to  the  contents  of  ch  18  and 
to  parts  of  ch  19,  that  it  is  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible how  the  critics  can  assign  these  three 
chapters  to  different  authors.  Even  if  certain 
regulations  of  ch  18  are  not  found  here  in  ch  30 
(vs  7.10.176.18),  and  even  if  another  order  has 
been  followed,  this  variation,  which  doubtless  also 
hangs  together  with  a  new  grouping  of  the  mate- 
rials, is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  disadvantage 
for  the  whole.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
a  redactor  would  have  altered  anything  in  two 
entirely  parallel  and  similar  texts,  or  would  him- 
self have  written  a  parallel  text  differing  from  the 
other.  Ch  20  can  probably  be  divided  into  4  parts, 
viz.  (i)  vs  1-8,  punishments  for  idolatry  and  witch- 
craft with  a  concluding  formula,  vs  7f;  (ii)  vs 
0-18,  pimishmrat  of  death  for  ten  crimes,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  of  a  sexual 
nature  (vs  9-18).  It  is  a  question  whether  the  first 
in  the  second  group  (ver  14),  i.e.  the  sixth  in  the 
whole  series,  was  intended  to  be  made  prominent 
by  the  pecuuar  character  of  the  punishment  (burn- 
ing to  death) ;  (iii)  vs  19-21,  other  sexual  sins,  with 
lighter  punishments;  (iv)  vs  22-27,  with  4  subdi- 
visions (warning,  vs  22f;  promise,  ver  24;  em- 
phatic repetitions  of  two  commands  already  ^ven, 
vs  25  ff :  [cf  with  11  44  ff,  and  in  general  with 
ch  11];  and  ver  27  with  19  26,31;  30  6).  Per- 
fectly certain  in  this  chapter  is  the  fact  that 
the  different  kinds  of  punishments  are  likewise 
decisive  for  their  order.  It  is  doubtless  not  to  be 
regarded  as  accidental  that  both  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  death  by  stoning  is  mentioned. 

(g)  (Lev  31  1—33  33) :  (i)  Laws  concerning  the 
qufdity  of  the  priests  (31  1-22.16);  and  (ii)  con- 
cerning sacred  oblations  (83  17-30)  with  the  sub- 
scription vs  31-33. 

(gi)  Qualities  of  priests:  31  1 — ^33  16  in  four  sec- 
tions (21  lff,10ff,16ff;  23  Iff;  note  also  in  31 
18-20  the  12  blemishes;  in  38  4-8  the  7  cases  of 
uncleaimess). 

(gu)  Sacred  oblations;  33  17-30  in  four  sections 
(33  18-20.21-25.26-28.29  f). 

(A)  Consecration  of  seasons,  etc   (chs  23,  34): 

(i)  ch  38*  laws  for  the  feasts  (7  sections,  viz.  vs  3. 
4f.&-14.15-22.23-25.26-32.33-36,  with  the  appen- 
dix that  in  every  particular  suits  the  connection, 
in  vs  39  ff,  added  to  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles); 

(ii)  34  1-4,  treating  of  the  sacred  candlestick,  which 
represents  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  and 
for  this  reason  suits  admirably  in  the  connection; 
as  this  is  true  also  of  (iii)  34  5-9,  treating  of  the 
shewbread,  which  represents  the  results  of  the  labor 
of  Israel;  (iv)  34  10-23,  containing  the  report  of 
the  punishment  of  a  blaq}hKtter  of  God  ana  of  one 
who  cursed. 

Probably  the  example  was  made  of  a  person  who  took 
the  name  of  God  In  vain  at  the  time  which  Uiia  chaptw 
describes.  But  possibly  there  Is  a  stlU  closer  oonnecttoa 
to  be  found  with  that  which  precedes.  The  shewbread 
and  the  candlestick  were  found  In  the  holy  place,  which 
with  Its  utensils  pictured  the  relation  of  Israel's  ctwr- 
acter  to  their  Ood;  while  the  utendla  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  Indicated  Ood's  relation  to  His  people  (cf  Heng^ 
tenbere,  BeUragt.  III.  644  ff).  But  since  the  holy  place. 
In  addition  to  the  shewbread  and  the  candlestick,  con- 
tained only  the  incense  altar,  wUch  symbolized  the 
prayers  of  Israel,  and  as  the  blasphemer  represents  the 
exact  opposite  of  prayer,  it  is  probable  that  In  24  10  ff 
prayer  is  Indicated  by  Its  counterpart.  This  section 
consists  of  4  parts,  viz.  vs  10-12:  13-14;  lB-22  (glvina 
a  series  of  punlahinenta  for  certun  wrongdcdnBl  which 
are  more  or  leas  closely  connected  with  tliat  found  In  the 
text);  ver  23. 

(t)  Sabbatic  and  Jubilee  years  (ch  26) :  Sabbatic 
and  Jubilee  years  in  7  sections,  viz,  vs  1-7;  8-12; 
13-28;  29-34;  35-38;  39-^;  47-55. 

0')  CV)ncluBion:  Curse  and  blessing  (ch  36): 
The  grand  concluding  chapter,  offering  a  curse  and 
a  blessing  and  contaming  all  the  prophetic  utter- 
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ances  of  later  timea  in  a  nutshell,  vix.  (i)  va  1-2, 
repetition  of  four  important  demands  (vB  la.lb.2a. 
26) ;  (jj)  26  3-13,  the  blessing,  possibly  to  be  di- 
vided into  7  stages,  one  more  spiritual  than  the 
other;  (iii)  86  4-39,  the  curse,  possibly  to  be  di- 
vided into  seven  stages,  one  more  intense  than  the 
other  (cf  also  the  play  on  words  7  times  repeated,  in 
reference  to  sfutbmth,  possibly  found  in  vs  34  f,  and 
certainly  found  in  vs  18.21.24^  f};  (iv)  26  40-46, 
the  mercy  finatty  shown  by  Jeh  for  His  oovanant's 
sake. 

ik)  Appendix:  Finally,  the  appendix  in  ch  37, 
dealing  with  vows  and  tithes,  in  7  parts,  vis.'  vs 
1-8;  9-13;  14^16;  16-21;  26  f;  28-29;  30-33. 

///.  Origin. — As  in  the  art.  Atonement,  Day  of, 
1, 2,  (2) ,  we  took  a  stand  against  the  modem  attempts 

at  splitting  up  the  text,  and  in  III,  1 
1.  Against  against  the  theory  of  the  late  origin 
the  Well-  of  the  whole  pericope,  we  must,  after 
hausen  trying  under  II  to  prove  the  unity  of 
Hypotiiedi  the  Book  of  Lev,  yet  examine  the 

modem  claim  that  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  the  product  of  later  times.  Since  the  entire  book 
is  ascribed  to  the  PC  (see  II,  1  above),  the  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  written 
will  depend  on  the  attitude  which  we  take  toward 
the  Wellhausen  hypothesiB,  which  insists  that  the 
PC  was  not  published  unul  the  time  of  the  exile 
in  444  BC  (Neh  a-10). 

(1)  Argument  from  silence. — One  of  the  most 
important  proofs  for  this  clum  is  the  "argument 
from  silence"  iargumerUum  e  eUentio).  How  care- 
ful one  must  be  in  making  use  of  this  aigument  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  e.g.,  the  high  priest  with 
his  full  title  is  mentioned  but  a  single  time  in  the 
entire  Book  of  Lev,  namely  in  21  10;  and  that  the 
Levi  tee  are  not  mentioned  save  once  (26  32  ff), 
and  thai  incidentally.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  the 
adherents  of  the  Wellhausen  hypotheus  tbemselvcB 
who  now  clum  that  the  bulk  of  the  entire  literature 
of  the  OT  originated  in  the  post-exilic  period  and 
long  after  the  vear  444  BC.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
Nderation  for  tne  present  the  Books  ofCh,  Ezr  and 
Neh,  all  of  which  describe  the  history  of  Israel  from 
the  standpoint  of  P.  we  note  that  this  later  liter- 
ature is  not  any  richer  in  its  references  to  P  than 
is  the  older  literature;  and  that  in  those  cases  where 
such  references  are  found  in  this  literature  asugned 
to  a  late  period,  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  decide 
whether  these  passages  refer  merely  to  a  custom  or 
to  a  codified  set  of  laws. 

(2)  Attitude  of  projfhete  toward  sacrificial  eystem. 
— A  further  proof  against  the  pre3xilic  origin  of  the 
priestly  leg^lation  is  found  in  what  is  claimed  to 
be  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  prophets  to  the  sacri- 
ficial system  (cf  Am  6  21ff;  4  4f:  Hos  6  6; 
Mic  •  dff;  Isa  1  11  ff;  Jer  6  20;  7  21  £F;  Ps 
40  6;  60  8.9;  61  16  f).  But  this  cannot  possibly 
be  an  absolute  antithewB:  for  in  this  case,  it  would 
be  directed  also  agunst  the  Books  of  the  Covenant 
and,  in  part,  too,  against  Dt,  which  books  in  Ex  20 
24;  22  19;  28  18;  64  25:  Dt  12  5  f.11.13.17. 
26;  16  19-23;  16  2.5f;  17  1;  18  1.3  also  give 
directions  for  sacrifices,  and  which,  at  least  in  part, 
are  yet  regarded  as  older  writings.  Further,  these 
passages  under  discusnon  are  also,  in  part,  a»- 
signea  to  a  later  and  even  a  very  late  period  (cf 
evea  such  cases  as  Ps  40  6;  60  8f;  61  16 f;  Mic 
6  6  ff,  and  in  addition  also  Mai  1  10),  i.e.  they  are 
assigned  to  a  time  in  which,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  critics,  the  priestly  laws  are  swd  to  have  had 
their  ori^  or  were  alr^idy  regarded  as  authorita- 
tive. As  a  rule,  the  prophets  make  sacrifices,  Sab- 
baths, sacred  places  and  persons  a  part  of  their 
pictures  of  the  future;  cf,  as  far  as  s&crifices  are 
concerned,  e^.  Jer  17  26:  81  14;  88  14  ff.  Fi- 
nally, Lev  26  31  shows  now,  undor  certun  dr- 


cumstances,  even  P  can  declare  sacrifices  to  be  use- 
less* 

(3)  The  people'a  disobedience. — Further,  the 
transgresnons  of  the  Levitical  laws  in  the  course 
of  Israel's  history  cannot  be  r^arded  as  a  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  the  priestly  legislation  in  pre- 
exllic  times.  This  is  clear  from  an  analogous  case. 
Idolatiy  was  forbidden  by  the  Books  of  the  Cove- 
nant CEx  20-84;  84),  which  are  re<K>^iized  as 
ancient  documents;  but  according  to  2  K  SS  the 
pious  king  Jonah  down  to  the  vear  622  BC  takes  no 
offence  at  idolatry.  Even  aiter  the  reformation, 
which  had  been  inaugurated  in  consequence  of  the 
finding  of  the  Book  ofthe  Law  in  the  temple  during 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K  22  f),  idolatry  was  again 
practised  in  Israel,  as  is  proved  by  E^  8  and  Jer 
44,  notwithstanding  that  the  Books  of  the  Covenant 
and  Dt  already  were  extant  at  that  time,  even 
according  to  the  views  of  the  critics. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  P  itself,  and  not  forget  that 
the  directions^ven  for  the  Jubilee  Year  (Lev  26), 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  were  nenx  actually 
observed.  According  to  the  reasoning  of  the  critics, 
this  law  could  not  be  m  existence  even  in  the  presoit 
day.  According  to  all  reports  the  transgressions 
of  the  Divine  ordinances  began  even  as  eaxly  as  the 
Mosaic  period;  cf  Ex  82  (J,  E,  golden  cau);  Am 
6  25;  Ezk  SO:  Dt  12  8  and  also  Lev  17  7  (sac- 
rifice to  the  Satyrs  in  PC).  This  condition  of 
afffun  can  readUy  be  understood  because  the  reli- 
non  of  Jeh  does  not  claim  to  be  an  emanation  from 
the  npirit  of  the  people,  but  the  result  of  a  revela- 
tion from  on  high.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  can 
we  be  surprised,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Judges, 
when  a  great  prophetic  leader  was  so  often  not  to 
be  found  in  Israel,  the  apostasy  was  so  great  and 
80  widespread?  But  all  of  these  cases  of  disobe- 
dience, that  have  been  demonstrated  as  actual  facta 
in  Inael's  history,  are  not  able  to  eUminate  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  data  to  prove  the  exist^ce  of 
a  central  sanctuary  already  in  the  earfiest  history 
of  the  people,  which  fact  presupposes  as  a  matt^ 
of  course  tnat  there  were  also  laws  for  the  cultus  in 
existence  (see  Exodus,  III,  6).  We  must  further 
not  forget  how  the  sacrifices  of  the  sons  of  Samuel 
(1  S  3  11  fl),  notwithstanding  all  their  arbitrary 
conduct,  presupposes  such  passages  as  Lev  7  30- 
32;  10  15;  Ex2»31f;  Lev  8  31;  Nu  6  19f: 
Lev  7  23-32;  or  that  tJw  high  priest,  as  described 
in  PC,  is  already  before  the  year  444  BC  as  well- 
known  a  character  as  he  is  after  the  exile  (cf  Eze- 
KIEL,  II,  2);  or  that  the  question  of  Hag  2  11 
takes  into  consideration  a  code  of  cultus-laws,  and 
that  the  answer  is  given  on  the  basis  of  Lev  6  27; 
Nu  19  22. 

(4)  Indiscrminate  sacri^ng. — To  this  must  be 
added  that  the  traDaKramons,  to  which  the  critics 
appeal  in  proof  of  tnnr  clwns,  and  which  they 
abuse  for  their  own  purposes,  must  in  part  be  inter- 
preted differently  from  what  they  are.  In  the  case 
of  sacrificing  indiscriminately  at  any  place  whatevn*, 
and  by  any  person  whatever,  we  have  in  many  cases 
to  deal  with  extraordinary  instances  of  theophanies 
(cf  Jgs  2  1  ff;  6  11  ff;  18  1  ff),  as  these  had  been 
foreseen  in  Ex  20  24.  Even  the  Book  of  Dt  does 
not  insist  throughout  (cf  16  21)  that  the  sacrifices 
must  be  made  at  one  and  the  same  place  (cf  also 
PC:  Lev  S4  31;  Josh  22).  After  the  rejecticm 
of  Shiloh,  at  which  the  central  sanctuai?  had  been 
deposited,  as  recorded  in  1  S  4,  the  cultural  ordi- 
nances of  PC,  as  we  learn  from  Jer  7  11  ff;  26  6; 
Ps  78  59  ff,  became  more  or  less  a  dead  letter. 
Even  the  Books  of  Ch,  which  throughout  record 
history  from  the  standpoint  of  the  PC,  at  this 
period  and  down  to  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
take  no  offmce  at  the  cultural  acts  of  a  Solomon  in 
contrast  with  ther  attitude  toward  the  conduct  of 
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Uiauih  (see  2  Ch  1  6;  6  1-4;  7  1-7,  as  compared 
with  26  16  ff).  In  the  same  waj^  the  pious  people 
in  the  Northern  Eongdom,  after  it  had,  by  Divine 
oonsent,  been  separated  from  the  Soutnem,  could 
not  do  othwwise  than  erect  altars  for  themselves, 
since  they  could  not  participate  in  the  worship  of 
the  calves  in  Bethel  and  Dan.  Further,  modem 
criticism  overlooks  the  fact  that  what  is  regular 
and  normal  is  much  less  liable  to  be  reported  in  his- 
torical narrative  than  that  which  is  ure^lar  and 
abnormal. 

(5)  Dt  and  PC,  tU. — It  la  not  poaslble  at  thlc  place  to 
enter  Into  further  details;  we  accordingly  refer  otij  to 
ExoDOS,  III  and  IV;  Dat  or  Atonkuknt,  III,  and  eap. 
EtBEiBL,  II,  2,  where  the  proof  haa  been  furnished  that 
this  prophet  belongs  to  a  utter  period  tlum  PO  as  far  as 
Bik  40-48  (containing  his  picture  of  the  future)  In  gen- 
eral is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  Ezk  44  4  tt  (where  It  Is 
darned  that  the  prophet  Qrst  Introduces  the  distinction 
between  prieata  and  Levltes)  in  parUcular  is  concerned. 
All  the  Important  problems  that  are  connected  with  this 
matter,  eep.  the  difBcuities  which  result  from  the  Well- 
hausea  hypothesis,  when  the  questions  as  to  the  purpose, 
the  form,  the  success  and  the  origin  of  the  priestly  legis- 
lation come  under  consideration,  are  discussed  In  my 
book.  At»  th»  Critic*  Rigid  t  The  result  of  this  Invest 
satlon  Is  all  ttie  more  noteworthy,  as  I  was  myself 
formerly  an  adherent  of  the  Wellhausui  school,  but  was 
forced  to  the  oonctaslon  tliat  this  hypotiiedi  Is  un- 
tenable. 

We  have  here  yet  to  refer  to  the  one  fact  that  the 
relation  of  Dt  and  the  PC,  as  far  as  Lev  in  par- 
ticular is  concerned,  justifies  the  scheme  of  P  fol- 
lowed by  D  as  the  tustorical  order,  while  Well- 
hauaen  makes  D  older  than  P.  Dt  10  8f;  S8  8ff 
presuppose  more  detailed  ordinances  in  reference  to 
the  ^eeta  suoh  as  those  which  have  been  given  in 
P.  The  book  of  Dt  further  takes  into  account 
different  kinds  of  sacrifices  (cf  13  5f.ll.l3.17.26; 
16  19-23;  17  1;  18  1.3,  such  as  are  deacribed  in 
Lev  1  ff).  The  law  in  Dt  14  (ordinances  with 
reference  to  what  is  clean)  ^p^es  almost  word  for 
word  with  Lev  11,  and  is  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  PC,  that  Lev  11 
must  be  regarded  as  the  original^  and  not  vice  vrasa. 
Dt  34  S  f  refera  directly  to  the  mjunotions  ooncem- 
ing  leprosy,  as  we  find  these  in  Lev  18  f ,  and  the 
Deuteronomic  passage  is  doubtless  modeled  after 
thatof  Lev.  Dt  12  15.22:  16  22  cannot  beunder- 
stood  at  all,  except  in  the  light  of  Lev  17  13.  Dt 
26  14ff  again  expressly  takes  into  account  ideas 
that  have  Deen  taken  from  Lev  22  3  ff.  As  far  as 
the  laws  dealing  with  the  great  feasts  in  Dt  16 
are  ooncemed,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  ver  0 
vrithout  Ler  SS  15ff.l0f;  and  the  designation 
"fesst  of  tabernacles"  in  vs  13  ff  cannot  even  be 
understood  without  a  reference  to  such  a  law  as  we 
find  in  Lev  28  39ff.  The  other  passages  to  be 
discussed  on  this  subject  lead  us  to  the  foUowing 
results. 

Even  if  the  Book  of  Dt  were  the  product  of  the 
7th  cent.  BC,  the  facts  that  have  been  stated  above 

would  nevertheless  disprove  the  claim 
8.  Connee-  of  the  Wellhaiuen  Imiothesis  as  to  an 
Hon  wIOl  exilic  or  po8t*exilic  date  for  the  PC. 
Uosaic  But  if  Dt,  even  in  its  essential  and 
Period        fundamental  parts,  merely,  is  Mosaic 

(cf  Are  the  Critie*  Rigbtt  1-66),  then 
the  PC  which  is  still  older  than  Dt  must  also  belong 
to  the  Mosaic  period. 

(1)  PC  and  desert  conditioru. — This  conclusion 
is  in  this  point  confirmed  still  further  by  a  series 
of  facts.  As  Dt  permitB  the  firstborn  to  be  ran- 
somed (Dt  U  22a),  but  the  PC  demands  tix&r 
consecration  in  natura  (Lev  37  26f;  Nu  18 
16  ff),  the  latter  ordinances  could  be  preferred  and 
enforced  only  during  the  wandering  m  the  desert, 
where  the  whole  nation  was  in  the  nei^borhood  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  fact  that  the  ordinances  deal- 
ing with  the  domestic  celebration  of  the  Paasova 
in  the  private  bouses  on  the  14th  <^  Ni^aa  and  the 


holy  convocation  on  the  15th  of  Nisan  at  the  sanc- 
tuary could  be  carried  out  only  during  the  wander- 
ings in  the  desert  (cf  Ex  12  3ff.6;  Lev  23  6:  Nu 
28  16;  Lev  37  6  ff ;  Nu  28  17ff},  and  that  this 
was  changed  In  Dt  16  6  f  to  correspond  to  changed 
conditions,  can  be  seen  by  r^erence  to  ExoDua, 
III,  3.  Still  more  impcntant  is  a  third  command  in 
Lev  17  in  comparison  with  Dt  12,  The  comiiian<^ 
meat  that  ev^  animal  that  is  to  be  slain  is  to  be 
brou^t  to  the  central  sanctuary  can  have  a  pur- 
pose only  for  the  Mosuc  period,  and  coudd  not  even 
nave  been  invented  at  a  later  period.  Because  of 
the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan,  the  Book  of  Dt 
changes  this  ordinance  in  such  a  way  that  from  this 
time  on  the  kiUiiu;  of  the  animals  is  pwmitted  at 
any  place  (12  13  ff.20ff).  The  different  commands 
in  reference  to  the  carcases  of  animals  that  have  died 
and  of  those  torn  to  pieces  are  all  dependent  on  Lev 
17.  In  Dt  14  21,  it  was  possible  to  forbid  the  use 
of  such  animals  absolutely  for  Israel,  because  from 
now  on,  and  in  contrast  to  Lev  17,  the  killing  of 
sacrificial  animals  was  permitted  at  any  place  (vs 
13  ff).  In  Ex  32  30  all  use  of  such  meat  could 
be  forbiddm,  because  Lev  17^  with  its  command 
to  bruig  all  blood  to  the  sanctuary,  had  not  yet 
been  fpyea.  Lev,  now^  on  the  oth^  hand,  foriuda 
this  use  only  to  the  priests  (22  8),  and  sees  in  this 
use  in  the  case  of  the  other  laraelitee  only  a  tranu- 
tory  d^ement  (cf  Lev  17  15;  11  40);  and  in 
7  24  forbids  onl^r  .the  use  of  the  fat,  but  not  of  the 
meat  of  these  animals;  for  now,  according  to  Lev 
17  1  ff,  all  the  killing  is  a  sacrifice  which  only 
those  who  are  clean  were  pennitted  to  eat  and 
which  could  not  be  secured  at  all  timee  (cf  Hoff- 
mann, op.  cit.,  23  f). 

Our  expoution  of  Lev  17  1  ff  is^  howev^,  in 
another  respect  also  of  the  greatest  significance,  for 
in  vs  4-6.8  f  the  tent  of  meeting  is  presupposed 
as  existing;  in  vs  5.8  also  different  kinds  of  sacri- 
fices, and  in  ver  6  the  priesthood;  so  that  at  once 
further  ordinances  concerning  the  tent  of  meeting, 
the  sacrificial  code,  the  priesthood,  such  as  we  find 
in  Ex  25ff;  86  ff;  Lev  1-7;  Ex  20;  Lev  S— 10 
21  ff,  were  posmble  and  necessary,  and  these  very 
laws  must  probabhr  (wi^nate  in  and  date  from  the 
Mosaic  penod.  This  same  conclusion  is  sustwied 
by  the  following  considerations.  For  what  other 
source  or  time  could  be  in  harmony  with  such  state- 
ments found  very  often  in  other  parts  of  Lev  also, 
as  "into  the  camp"  in  4  11  ff;  6  11;  IS  46;  U  3.8 
(unomacioua  contrast  to  later  times):  14  83ff.40. 
41.46.68;  16  26-28:  24  10-23;  or  "into  the  desert," 
in  16  10.21f.  In  6  16.18;  6  6  (cf  also  37  2ff),  the 
words  "according  to  thy  estimation"  are  addressed 
personally  to  Moses.  In  6  20  a  calculation  is  based 
on  the  day  on  which  Aaron  was  consecrated  to  the 
priesthood,  while  ver  22  is  the  first  that  has  general 
ooloring._  Such  hints,  which,  as  it  were,  have  only 
been  accidentally  scattered  in  the  body  of  the  laws, 
and  which,  point  to  the  mtuation  a£  the  lawgiver  and 
ot  his  times,  are  of  eepetAaX  value  for  the  mument 
in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  origin  oi  these  laws,  further, 
we  evoywhere  find  that  Aaron  and  hia  eons  are 
as  yet  uie  only  incumbents  of  the  priestiy  office 
(cf  1  5.7.8.11;  2.3;  8  13;  6  9.14.16,  etc).  All  the 
laws  claim  to  have  been  given  through  Moses 
or  Aaron  or  through  both  at  Mt.  Sinai  (see  I  above). 
And  who,  in  later  times,  if  it  was  the  purpose  to 
magnify  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  would  have 
thought  at  inventing  the  fact  that  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  and  on  other  occasions  it  was  necessary 
for  Aaron  to  bring  a  burnt  offering  and  a  sin  offer- 
ing for  himself  (Lev  16;  8-10;  6  19  ff),  or  that 
Moses  in  his  view  of  a  certain  cultural  act  had  been 
mistaken  (cf  Lev  10  16ff)7  The  law  concerning 
the  Jubilee  Year  (Lev  26)  presupposes  that  each 
tribe  is  confined  in  its  own  district  and  is  not  inter- 
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minded  mth  the  oiher  tribes,  a  TOeeuppomtion 
which  was  no  longv  poauble  after  we  ocoupati<m 
of  Canaan,  and  is  accordingly  thinkable  only  in  the 
Mueaic  times.  And  now  let  ua  remember  that  this 
fact,  when  we  recall  (see  II,  above)  that  the  unity 
of  the  book  was  proved,  is  a  ground  for  claiming 
that  the  entire  book  dates  from  the  Moeuc  period. 
As  far  as  Lev  at  least  is  concerned,  there  is  nothit^ 
found  in  the  book  that  calls  for  a  later  date.  Lev 
18  24  £F  can  be  regarded  as  post-Mosaio  only  if  we 
translate  these  versea  thoughtlessly,  as  thoiuh  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  here  described  as 
bein^  expelled  earlier.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ver 
24,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  parallel  passage,  SO 
22  ff,  the  idea  is.  without  any  doubt,  that  lentiel 
is  not  yet  in  the  Holy  Land.  Accordingly  the  unw 
otmsecutives  at  this  place  are  to  be  r^arded  not  as 
indicating  temporal  out  It^cal  sequences.  In  the 
passage  18  27,  we  further  find  the  archaic  form  hd'il 
for  hd'eOeh;  cf  in  the  Pent  Gea  19  8.25;  36  3.4: 
Dt  4  42;  7  22;  19  11.  Just  as  little  does  eh  26 
take  us  into  the  exiUc  period.  Only  dogmatical 
prejudices  can  take  ofFoice  at  prediction  of  the 
exile.  Lev  26  cannot  be  regardra  as  a  "prophecy 
after  tlie  event,"  for  the  reason,  too,  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  people  by  God's  pardon  is  here  prom- 
ised Q:f  V840ff).  And,  too,  the  exile  is  not  die  <Haly 
punimment  with  which  lOTael  is  threatened^  and 
finally  as  far  as  Israel  is  concerned,  by  the  side  of 
the  statements  concerning  their  dwelling  in  one 
single  country  (vs  34.38.41.44),  it  is  also  sud  that 
thety  are  to  be  scattered  among  many  nations  and 
oountriea  (cf  vs  23.36.39). 

(2)  Uniiy  and  eonsfrudion  point  to  Mosaic 
origin. — ^If  to  this  we  yet  add  the  unity  of  the 
thought  and  of  the  external  oonatnietimi,  looking 
at  the  whole  matter,  we  do  not  see  anything  that 
would  lead  us  to  accept  a  post-Mosaio  period  for 
this  book.  Then,  too,  it  is  from  the  outset  in  itseU 
only  probable  that  Moses  gave  his  people  a  body 
of  ciutus-laws  and  did  not  leave  this  matter  to 
chance.  We  need  only  think  of  the  great  r61e 
which  among  the  oriental  peoples  was  asngned  to 
their  rdigious  cultus.  It  is  indeed  nowhen  said, 
in  so  many  words,  that  Moses  wrote  even  the  laws 
of  the  PC.  But  the  references  made  by  Dt  to  the 
PC;  the  fact  that  Nu  88,  which  also  is  credited  to 
Moses,  is  characterized  by  the  style  of  PC;  further, 
that  the  author  of  Dt  could  write  in  the  style  of  P 
(cf  Dt  14  with  Lev  11) ;  and,  per  contra,  that  the 
author  of  Lev  26  had  the  mastery  of  the  style 
peculiar  to  Dt  (cf  Dt  88) — all  this  makes  it  probaSle 
that  Moses  evok  wrote  these  tlungs  himseu:  at  any 
rate,  no  reasons  can  be  cited  against  this  view. 
Very  interesting  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  unity  of  the  Pent  are  the  close  connecting  links 
between  Lev  18  24  ff;  20  22ff,  and  JE.  The 
question  whether  Moses  in  the  composition  of  the 
book  made  use  of  his  own  notes  or  of  those  of  others, 
cannot  be  decided;  but  this  is  an  irrelevant  matter. 
What  the  facts  may  be  in  reference  to  the  devdop- 
ment  of  other  ordinanoes,  which  have  taken  differ- 
ent forms  in  the  Books  oi  the  Covenant  and  in  PC, 
or  in  Dt  and  in  PC,  and  whether  the  existence  of 
these  differences  in  the  cases  of  particular  laws 
compels  us  to  accept  lat^  additions,  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  place.  Yet  from  the  outset  it  is  to 
he  emphasized  that  alreadv  in  the  Mosaic  period 
there  oould  possibly  have  been  reasons  for  chang- 
ingsome  of  these  laws;  esp.  was  this  so  in  the  Book 
oiDt,  just  before  the  people  Altered  the  promised 
land  (cf  e.g.  the  laws  concerning  tithes,  Dt  12 
61.17  ff;  14  22  ff;  26  12  ff;  Lev  »  SOff:  Nu  18 
20  ff,  or  the  laws  concerning  contributions  for  sacri- 
fices, Dt  18  3;  Lev  7  29  ff). 

Then,  too,  the  decision  whether  this  derelopmeat  took 
Idsce  tfl  eany  as  the  time  of  Moms  or  not  u  not  to  be 


made  dependent  on  tibo  poosibflitr  of  our  being'  able  to 
espl^  the  reMODs  for  such  cbanges.  We  lack  DoUi  the 
dally  practice  In  those  cultural  ordinances,  as  also  the 
oral  Instruction  which  makes  these  ordinances  Intelli- 
gible. The  manner  in  which  In  Lev  1  B  the  different 
loads  of  sacrlflcee  are  Introduced  sounds  as  though  these 
were  already  known  to  the  people  and  were  practised 
by  them,  except  In  the  case  of  sin  and  guilt  offerlMs, 
This  la  further  In  harmony  with  earlier  narratives,  which 
already  report  concerning  sacrifices.  It  Is  possible  that 
In  this  way  we  can  also  explain  a  certain  relationship 
between  the  Jewish  sacriflclal  ritual  and  that  of  Babylon 
(cf  Zlmmern,  BeitrSge  >wr  Ktnnlnit  der  babt/lonisehm 
B^ligion).  The  ordinances  In  reference  to  the  clean  and 
the  unclean  may  also  have  emanated  from  religious  and 
ethical  Ideas  wmch  are  older  than  Moses'  times.  In  this 
matter  the  thought  was  decisive,  that  everything  that 
was  Impure,  everything  that  suggested  death  or  dedj 
or  sin  or  displeasure  to  Ck>d,  should  be  kept  separated 
and  apart  from  the  rellgloa  of  Jeb.  In  au  such  caset 
it  is  not  the  newness  of  the  laws  but  their  adaptabOltr 
to  the  eharacter  and  airirlb  of  the  Jcdt-rellglon  that  Is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  decisive  Actor. 

iV,  Tkm  5tgmffcanee.— (1)  The  law  oontabtt 
Qo^a  wQi,  although  in  transitory  form.   In  the  art. 

EzEKiKL  under  II,  2,  (3)  we  have  r^ 
1.  Positlva  ferred  to  the  fact  that  Leviticism  is  an 

important  and  necessary  stage  in  the 
development  of  true  religion,  and  that  the  entire  OT 
did  not  advance  beyond  this  stage  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  go  beyond  it.  The  leading  prophets 
(Isa  40  ff,  Jer,  Ezk),  even  in  theor  visjons  ot  the 
future,  cling  to  the  temple,  sacrifices,  holy  obla- 
tions, sacred  seasons  and  persons.  Christianity 
was  the  first  to  discard  this  external  shell,  after  it 
had  ripened  the  kernel  that  was  concealed  in  this 
shell  (cf  worship  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  truth,  Jn 
4  20-24).  Down  to  this  time,  kernel  and  Ukell 
were  inseparably  united.  This  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, if  we  would  appreciate  the  Bfiok  of  Lev 
properly.  It  is  teue  that  this  book  to  a  large  extent 
deals  with  laws  and  cnrdinances,  to  which  we  Chris- 
tians should  not  and  need  not  return  (cf  the  voice 
from  heaven  to  Peter,  Acts  10  15,  "What  God  hath 
cleansed,  make  not  thou  common,"  and  Paul's 
opposition  to  all  work-righteousness  that  was  baaed 
on  compliance  with  these  external  institutions, 
e.g.  in  Rom,  Gal,  Col,  as  also  his  independent  atti- 
tude OTOT  against  the  Jewish  law  in  those  cases 
where  it  oould  not  be  taken  into  oonuderatioo  as 
the  way  to  salvation;  id  Acts  SI  17  ff;  Rom  14 
Iff;  1  Cor  0  19 ff).  But  these  laws  and  ordi- 
nances were  somethii^  more  than  merely  external 
matters,  since  they  contfuned  the  hi^est  reli^us 
thoughte.  We  surely  should  not  forget  from  the 
outset  that  Lev  19  contains  also  the  word,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself'  (ver  18),  a 
command  which  in  vs  83f  is  even  made  to  cover 
the  stranaers  too,  and  which  by  Jesus,  next  to  the 
absolute  love  demanded  for  God,  is  aesignated  as 
the  chief  commandment  of  the  law  (Mt  82  39): 
and  when  in  19  17  f  the  hatred  of  the  brother  and 
desire  for  revenge  on  him  are  forbidden,  we  already 
seem  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  Christianity. 
The  entire  oh  19  is,  in  addition,  as  it  were,  a  sermon 
on  almost  all  of  the  commandments  of  the  Deca- 
logue, the  abiding  authority  of  which  the  ChristiaDj 
after  the  example  and  interpretation  of  Jesus,  will 
at  once  recogmze.  But  as  the  Decalogue  itself  is 
found  inclosed  in  the  specifically  Jewish  national 
shell  (cf  Ex  30  2,  exodus  out  of  Egypt;  ver  8, 
Sabbath  commandment;  ver  12,  promise  of  the 
holy  land;  ver  17,  slaves),  so,  too,  this  is  the  case 
in  Lev  19  (cf  vs  3.6ff.20-22.23-25.29.30.33f). 
But  how  Uttle  the  specifically  Levitical  ordinances, 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  exclude  the  si^t- 
ual  factor,  and  how  closely  they  are  interwoven 
with  the  deepest  thoughts,  can  be  seen  from  ch 
36,  according  to  which  all  merely  external  sacrifices, 
into  which  formalism  naturally  the  Levitical  legal 
code  could  degenerate^  do  not  protect  from  punish- 
ment, if  the  heart  remains  uncircumdsed  (V8^f.41). 
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Above  all,  there  are  four  leading  thoughts  which 
are  emphasized  forcibly,  particularly  by  the  legal 
Bystem  of  PC.  In  reality  all  times,  all  places,  all 
property,  all  persona  are  sacred  to  God.  But  as 
it  is  impossible  that  this  ideal  should  be  realized 
in  view  of  the  imperfections  and  Ruilt  of  man,  it 
was  decided  that  certain  particuutr  Beaaona  and 
places,  gifts  and  peraona  should  be  separated  from 
others,  and  that  in  these  this  sacredness  should  be 
realized  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  these  repre- 
sentatives should  by  their  mere  existence  contin- 
ualljr  remind  the  people  of  God's  more  compre- 
hensive claims,  and  at  the  same  time  arouse  and 
maintain  the  consciousness  that  their  entire  life 
was  to  be  saturated  by  the  thoughts  of  a  holy  God 
and  His  demands.  From  this  point  of  view,  none 
of  the  particular  laws  are  worthless;  and  when  the^ 
are  once  ap^n^iated  in  this  their  central  signifi- 
cance, we  can  understand  that  each  law  has  its 
share  in  the  eternal  authority  of  the  law  (cf  Mt  6 
17  f).  Paul,  too,  who  absolutely  rejects  the  law 
as  a  way  to  salvation  expresses  no  doubt  that  the 
law  really  contains  the  will  of  God  (Rom  8  3f); 
and  he  declares  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  send- 
ing of  Jesus,  that  the  demands  made  upon  us  by  the 
lav  should  be  fulfilled ;  and  in  Rom  IS  10  he  tells 
us  that  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  (cf  ver  8) ; 
and  according  to  Rom  7  12,  it  is  cotun  that  the 
law  is  holy  and  the  commandment  is  holy,  righteous 
and  good. 

(2)  The  law  prepares  for  the  undersianding  of 
Chriatianity. — But  the  ceremonial  law,  too.  con- 
tains not  only  the  demands  of  God's  will.  It  pre- 
pares also  for  the  undrastanding  of  the  work,  the 
person  and  the  mission  of  Jesus.  In  Ex  SB  8;  29 
45  f ;  40  34  fF  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  tent  of 
meeting  is  declared,  which  prophesied  the  incarna- 
tion of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  (Jn  1  14);  and  then 
the  indwelling  of  God  through  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  Christian  congregation  (1  Fet  2  5:  Eph  4  12) 
and  in  the  individual  (1  Cor  8  16;  6  10;  2  Cor 

6  16;  Jn  14  23).  Throudi  the  sacrificial  system 
in  Lev  1-7,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev  18),  we  are  enabled  to  understand 
the  character  of  un,  of  grace  and  of  the  forgivoiess 
of  sin  (cf  ATONBaiENT,  DAT  OF,  II).  Let  us  remem- 
ber to  what  extent  Jesus  and  Paul,  the  Ep.  to  the 
He,  and  the  other  NT  writings  operate  with  OT 
thoughts,  particularly  with  those  of  Lev  priest- 
hood, sacrifices,  atonement,  Passover,  signification 
of  blood,  etc),  and  Paul  correctty  says  that  the 
righteousness  of  God  was  iwophesied,  not  only  by 
the  prophets,  but  also  by  the  law  (Rmn  S  21). 

(3)  The  law  a»  a  tutor  unto  Christ.— YinaXly,  the 
ceremonial  law  too  has  the  purpose  to  protect  Israel 
from  the  errors  of  the  heathen,  a  thought  that  is 
esp.  emphasized  in  the  Law  of  Holiness  (cf  Lev  18 
3.24  ff;  19  26  £F;  SO  2  ff.22  S;  26  1)  and  which  is 
in  harmon^y  with  the  elementary  stage  of  Israel's 
education  in  the  OT,  when  the  people  still  stood  in 
need  of  the  "tutor  ....  unto  Christ"  (Gal  8 
23  f;  4  1).  This  already  leads  us  over  to  the 
negative  mde,  which  Paul  particularly  emphasbes. 

The  law  is  in  itself  holy,  and  the  commandment 
is  holy  and  ri^teous  and  good  (Rom  7  12),  but 

it  has  lost  its  power  because  the  flesh 
S.  Relative  of  man  is  Hnful  (cf  Rom  8  3)j  and 

thus  it  happens  that  the  law  is  the 
occasion  for  sin  and  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  sin  and 
to  an  increase  of  sin  (cf  Rom  8  20;  4  15;  6  20; 

7  13);  and  this  shall  be  brou^t  about  according 
to  the  purposes  of  God  in  order  that  in  upr^t 
hearts  the  desire  for  for^veness  should  arise.  It  is 
true  that  nothing  was  so  well  adapted  as  were  the 
details  of  the  law,  to  bring  to  consciousness  in  the 
untutored  mind  that  in  which  man  yet  came  short 
of  the  Divine  commands.   And  as  far  as  the  ronoval 


of  the  guilt  was  concerned,  nottung  was  needed 
except  the  reference  to  this  in  order  to  make 
men  feel  their  imperfections  (cf  He  7-10).  God 
merely  out  of  grace  was  for  the  time  b^g  con- 
tented with  the  blood  of  goats  and  of  calves  as  a 
means  for  atononent;  He  was  already  counting 
on  the  fo^veaeaa  in  Christ  (Rom  8  25).  All  the 
sacrifices  in  Lev  1-7,  e.g.,  did  not  m^e  the  ritual 
of  the  Day  of  Atonemmt  superfluous  (Lev  16); 
and  in  this  case  the  very  man  who  brought  the  sac- 
rifice was  also  a  sinful  creature  who  must  first  secure 
the  forgiveness  of  God  for  himself.  Only  Jesus, 
at  once^  the  perfect  miest  and  the  perfect  satrifice, 
has  achieved  the  prafect  redemption.  It  according- 
ly renuuns  a  fact  that  the  righteousness  which  av^ 
before  God  cui  be  secured  only  through  futh  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  not  through  the  deeds  of  the  law 
(Rom  and  Gal). 

The  law  with  its  incomplete  aton^nent  and  with 
its  arousing  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  drives  man 
to  Jesus;  and  this  is  its  n^ative  ngnificance. 
Jesus,  however,  who  Himself  has  fulfilled  the  de- 
mands of  the  law,  gives  us  through  His  spirit  the 
power,  that  the  law  with  its  demands  (1,  fl] 
above)  may  no  longer  stand  threat^ngly  over 
against  us,  but  is  now  written  in  our  heuts.  In 
this  way  the  OT  law  is  fulfilled  in  its  tranntory 
form,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  superfluous, 
after  its  eternal  contents  have  been  rect^niied, 
muntained  and  surpassed. 

LmBATuHB. — Oomnu.  by  RyMel,  Laoge,  KeQ. 
Stnck.  B»ent«ch,  Bertholet:  esp.  for  the  Law  of  HoU- 
nesa  see  Horst,  Le«  17-26  and  EMk:  WursCer,  ZATW, 
18S4.  112  0;  Bwntsch,  Dat  UtiligkeiUgettU:  KloBter- 
mann,  Der  Pentativeh,  308  ff ;  Delltuch,  ZnUehri/l 
/ur  kirch.  Wi$itntehaft  unif  i^ebsn.  1880,  617  0;  Intra 
to  the  OT  by  Baudlssin,  Stnck.  Kuenea,  KOnig,  Comlll, 
Driver,  Belun;  ArchMOkwy,  by  Ben^zurar,  Nowadt; 
Blstorr  of  Israel,  by  KOhler.  KOoIgTKlttel,  OettU, 
Klostennann,  Stade,  WellhauaeD;  for  kindred  laws  In 
Babylonia,  cf  Zlmmeni,  BeitrSae  «t<r  Jr«nn(ntf  der  habuL 
Religion;  against  the  Oraf-Wellhausen  hypothem, 
MOller,  Are  the  Critiet  Siphif  (ib,  "Literature"),  and 
art.  EiBKiEL  la  thia  Encydopaedla;  Orr,  POT;  WMnr, 
BPC,  OP:  Hoffmann,  Dit  teiehtiBiUn  iHttanttn  g*tt»  dit 
Oraf-Wellhaueensehe  HypotKete;  Kegel,  Wilk.  Valktutid 
dU  Qraf-W»Ukau»9nKka  &ypol&«M. 

WiLHZLM  TtfflT.r.KR 

LEVY,  lev^.  See  Was. 

LEWD(  lad,  LKWUJUKSS,  iQd'nes  (npT ,  nm- 
mdh,  iUpPp ,  m'timmOh,  Pl^^^S ,  nabhlith;  wr^pH, 
ponSrds,  ^4SioipYil|Ui«  rhadioiirgema): 

There  are  three  Heb  words  tr^  "lewd,"  "lewd- 
ness": (1)  ZtmmOA,  meaning  a  "plan,"  a  "purpose," 

so  tr^  several  times  and  then  shading 
1.  In  the  off  into  "evil  plan";  tr**  also  "hdnous 
OT  crime,"  "wicked  purpose  or  device." 

It  is  the  most  frequent  word  for 
"lewdness":  Ezk  16  27,  "lewd  way";  found  in  Jgs 
20  6;  Ezk  16  27.43.68;  22  0.11;  28  21.27.29.35.44. 
48.49;  24  13;  Hos  6  9.  (2)  M'nmmSh  means  a 
"plan,"  generally  "[evil]  machination";  used  only 
in  Jer  11  16,  "fewdnees."  (3)  NabhlOtk,  meaning 
"disgrace"  in  T^erence  to  females.  Found  onhr  in 
Hos  2  10,  ARVm  "shame." 

The  iwwd  tr*  "lewd,"  "lewdness"  in  AV  occurs 
only  twice  in  the  NT,  and  in  each  instance  is  more 

correctly  tr^  in  RV  by  another  word: 
3.  In  the  (1)  Poniroa,  found  in  Acts  17  5,  tr<>  in 
NT  AB.V  "vile.''   The  Gr  word  elsewhere 

iBtr»  "bad,"  "evU,"  "grievous,"  "harm- 
ful," "mahcious,"  "wicked."  AV^'lewd"  gives  the 
wrong  imjxesaifm.    The  idea  of  unchastity  is  not 

E resent  in  the  text  or  context.  (2)  Rhadimtrgima 
kewise  occurs  only  once,  vis.  Acts  18  14,  and  is 
correctly  tr^  in  RV  and  ARV  "wicked  villany."  The 
thouf^ht  of  impurity  or  lewdness  is  foreign  to  the 
meaning  in  this  connection. 

William  Edward  Raffbtt 
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LI^ANUS,  lib'a-nus.   See  Lebanon. 

LIBATION,  ll-ba'shun.   See  Sacsificz:. 

LIBERAL,  tib'er-al,  LIBERALITT,  lib-Sr-al'i-ti, 
LIBERALLY,  lib'Sr-al-i:  The  difFerent  forma  of  the 
word  aW  refer  to  one  who  is  generous,  bountiful, 
willing  and  ready  to  give  and  to  help.  Both  the 
Heb  words  of  the  OT  and  the  Gr  words  of  the  NT 
tr*  into  the  Eng.  word  "liberal"  have  a  deeper  and 
nobler  meaning  than  is  generally  conveyed  by  the 
Eng.  word.  In  Prov  11  25.  the  liberal  soul 
{nepkesh  ifrOkkah)  means  a  soul  that  carries  a  bless- 
ing. In  Isa  SS  6,  ARV  has  "bountiful"  where  AV 
has  "libwtl."  and  in  ver  8  "noble"  takes  the  place 
of  "libend"  (nOdhJbh).  The  principal  Gr  words 
are  d^XArijs,  haptStis,  lit.  "simplicity,"  "sincerity," 
and  x^»,  chdria,  "grace,"  "favor."  In  1  Cor 
16  3,  "bounty"  substitutes  'liberality."  It  is  well 
to  be^  in  mind  that  a  Bib.  liberaUty  can  spring  only 
out  of  a  noble  soul,  and  is  Godlike  in  its  genesis  and 
spirit.  G.  H.  Gebbbboinq 

LIBERTIITBS,  lib'Sr-tins,  It-bOr'tinz  (Aipiprtvov, 
IM>erAruri):  These  were  among  Stephen's  oppo- 
nents: "There  arose  certain  of  them  that  were  of 
the  synagogue  called  [the  synagogue]  oS  the  Libo^ 
tines,  and  of  the  Ojrenians,  and  of  the  Alexandrians, 
and  of  them  of  Cilicia  and  Aaa,  diqnitmg  with 
Stephen"  (Acts  6  9). 

How  n»n7  Bjmagcwues  are  denoted  T   The  answer  may 
aid  la  the  interpretaUon  of  "Ubortinoj" :  (1)  The  words 
may  be  read  as  denoting  one  syn»gogue 
1   «Qvna       (Calvin).    However  (a)  the  number  of 
*•  wontalppers  would  be  extremely  large,  (6) 

gogne  of  the  bond  of  union  is  not  obvious,  (e)  rao- 
the  Liber-  blnlc  tradition  speaks  of  430  syaagogues 
tinpe"  InJorus.    (2)  The  double  tdn  ("of  tnem  ") 

f-^"  seems  to  denote  two  parties,  the  one  con- 

sisting "of  them  that  were  of  the  syna- 
gogue  called  [the  synagogue]  of  Libertines  and  Cy- 
renians  and  Aiexaadrlaas,"  the  other  "of  them  of 
CfUcla  and  Asia"  (Winer,  Wendt,  Holtzmann).  But 
the  second  tin  Is  dependent  on  synagogue.  "As  Cy- 
renlans  and  Alexandrians  both  belong  to  towns  .... 
a  change  of  designation  would  be  necessary  when  the 
Jews  of  whole  provlncra  came  to  be  menUoned:  this 
being  the  case,  the  article  could  not  but  be  repeated, 
without  any  reference  to  the  tin  before"  (Alford), 
(3)  There  were  three  sypagoeues:  (a)  that  of  the  Liber- 
tines, (6)  that  of  the  Cyrenlans  and  Alexandrians  and 
(c)  that  "of  them  of  ClUda  and  Asia"  (Alford).  There 
Is  no  grammatical  reason  for  this  division,  but  It  is  based 
on  an  lnt«rpretatlon  of  "Libertines."  There  were 
"Libertines."  Africans  and  Asiatics.  (4)  Each  party 
bad  a  separate  synagogue  (Schtlrar,  Hausrath).  Tlie 
number  of  worshlppOTs,  their  different  origin  and  con- 
nections, and  the  number  of  synagogues  m  Jeras  give 
weight  to  this  view. 

(1)  They  are  "freedraenj"  liberated  slaves  or  their 
descendants.   Against  this  it  ia  held  that  the  Gr 

equivalent  (apeleiUkeroi)  would  have 
3.  Interpre-  been  used  in  this  case.  However,  the 
tation  of  Rom  designation  would  be  common  all 
"Uber-  over  the  empire.  In  what  sense  were 
tines"         they  "freedmen"?  Various  answers  are 

ipven:  (a)  they  were  freedmen  from 
Jewish  servitude  (Oghtfoot) ;  (6)  they  were  Italian 
freedmen  who  had  become  proselytes;  (c)  they  were 
"the  freedmen  of  the  Romans"  (Chrysostom),  the 
descendants  of  Jewish  freedmen  at  Rome  who  had 
been  expelled  by  Tiberius.  In  63  BC  Pompey  had 
taken  prisoners  of  war  to  Rome.  These,  "being 
liberated  by  those  who  had  acquired  them  as  slaves, 
formed  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  (Philo, 
Legal,  ad  Caium).  Tacitus  relates  that  the  sraiate 
decreed  (19  AD)  that  a  number  of  Jewish  liber- 
tines should  be  transported  to  Sardinia,  and  Uiat 
the  rest  should  leave  Ital^,  unless  they  renounced, 
before  a  cert^n  day,  their  profane  customs  (Ann. 
ii,  85:  see  also  Joe,  Ant,  XVIII,  iii,  6).  Many 
would  naturally  seek  refuge  in  Jerua  and  build  there 
a  synagogue. 


(2)  They  arc  an  African  community.  'I'here 
were  two  synagogues,  one  of  which  was  Asiatic. 
In  the  other  were  men  from  two  African  towns 
(Cyrene  and  Alexandria),  therefore  the  Libertines 
must  have  been  African  also,  all  forming  an  Airicaa 
synagc^^.  Various  explanations  are  given:  (a) 
They  were  inhabitants  of  libertum,  a  town  in 
Africa  prop>»:  an  "Episcopus  Ecclesiae  Catbolicae 
Libertinensis"  sat  in  the  Synod  of  Carthage  (411 
AD).  (6)  Some  emend  the  text;  Wetstein  and 
Blass,  following  the  Armenian  VS,  conjecture 
LibuaHnUn,  "of  the  Libystines."  Schultheaa  reads 
for  "Libertines  and  Cyrenians"  {UberUnOn  kai 
K'drgjud&n)  "Libyans,  those  about  Cyrene"  {Lib' 
iMn  On  katd  Kurtnin)  (cf  Acts  8  10). 

These  emendations  are  cfmjectural;  the  MSS 
read  "I^iratinea."  It  seems,  therefore,  that  2,  (1) 
(e)  above  is  the  owrect  interpretation. 

S.  F.  Hunter 

LIBERTT,  lib'6r-ti  (Tll'l,  d^Or,  Snn,  rOfUibh; 
lX«v9*p{a,  eleiUherira):  The  opposite  of  servitude 
or  bondage,  hence  applicable  to  captives  or  slaves 
set  free  from  oppression  (thus  d'ror,  Lev  S6  10; 
Isa  61  1,  etc).  Morally,  the  power  which  enslaves 
is  sin  (Jn  8  34),  and  lib^y  consists,  not  simply  in 
external  freedom,  or  in  possession  of  the  formal  power 
of  choice,  but  in  deliverance  from  the  darkemng  of 
the  mind,  the  tyranny  of  sinful  lusts  and  the  enthral- 
ment  of  the  will,  induced  by  a  morally  corruptstate. 
In  a  positive  respect,  it  consists  in  the  possession 
of  holiness,  with  the  will  and  ability  to  do  what  is 
right  and  good.  Such  liberty  is  possible  only  in  a 
renewed  condition  of  soul,  and  cannot  exist  apart 
from  godliness.  Even  under  the  OT  godly  men 
could  boast  of  a  measure  of  such  liberty  (Ps  119 
45,  rSttSbh,  "room,"  "breadth"^,  but  it  is  the  gospel 
of  Christ  which  bestows  it  in  its  fulness,  in  giving 
a  full  and  clear  knowledge  of  God,  discovering  the 
way  of  forgiveness,  supplying  the  highest  motives 
to  holiness  and  giving  the  Holy  Spirit  to  destroy 
the  power  of  sia  and  to  quicken  to  righteousness. 
In  implanting  a  new  life  in  the  soul,  the  gospel  lifts 
the  believar  out  of  the  sphere  of  external  law,  and 
gives  him  a  sense  of  freedom  in  his  new  filial  relation 
to  God.  Hence  the  NT  emressions  about  "the 
glorious  liberty"  of  God's  children  (Rom  8  21  AV; 
cf  Gal  2  4;  6  13^  etc),  about  liberty  as  resulting 
from  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  (2  Cor  8  17), 
about  "the  perfect  law  of  liberty"  (Jas  1  25).  The 
instrument  through  which  this  liberty  is  imparted 
is  "the  truth"  (Jn  8  32).  Christians  are  earnestly 
warned  not  to  presume  upon,  or  abuse  their  liberty 
in  Christ  (Gal  6  13;  1  Pet  8  16).    James  Orr 

LIBKAH,  lib'na  (Tl^^^,  UbhnOh,  "whiteness," 
"transparency,"  "psvemmt"  [cf  Ex  S4  10  wfaoe 
TQ^ ,  Ubfmath,  is  ti'  "paved  w<a-k"  or  a  "compact 
foundation"];  A«p»4,  LOmd): 

(1)  A  desert  camp  of  the  Israelites  betwem 
lUmmon-peres  and  ^ssah  (Nu  33  20.21).  Prob- 
ably the  same  as  Laban  (Dt  1  1).  See  Wander- 
iNQS  of  Israel. 

(2)  A  town  in  the  Shephelah  of  Judah  (Josh  16 
42).  "Joshua  passed  from  Makkedah,  and  all 
Israel  with  him,  unto  Libnah,  and  fought  against 
Libnah:  and  Jeh  delivered  it  also,  and  the  kii^ 

thereof,  into  the  hand  of  Israel  And  Joshua 

passed  from  Libnah,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto 
Lachish,  and  encamped  against  it,  and  fought 
against  it"  (Josh  10  29-31:  12  15).  It  was  one 
of  the  cities  given  to  the  "children  of  Aaron"  (Josh 
21  13;  1  Ch  6  57).  In  the  reign  of  Joram,  Lib- 
nah joined  the  Edomites  in  a  revolt  against  the  king 
of  Judah  (2  K  8  22;  2  Ch  21  10).  In  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  Libnah  was  besieged  br  Sennachraib 
(2  K  19  8;  Isa  87  8).   The  wife  of  King  Josiah 
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was  "Hamutal  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Lib- 
nah,"  she  was  the  mother  of  Jehoahai  and  Zede- 
kiah  (2  K  33  31;  M  18;  Jer  fiS  1). 

The  site  of  this  importaDt  stronghold  remains 
unknown.  In  the  Onom  it  is  described,  under  the 
name  Lobana  at  Lobna,  as  near  Eleutheropolia 
(fieit  Jebrtn).  All  the  indications  point  to  a  dte 
in  the  S.W.  of  the  Shephelah,  not  very  far  from 
Ladush.  The  Faleetine  Exploration  Fund  sur- 
veyore  suggested  {PEF,  III,  259)  the  commanding 
site  'Arfifc  d  Menahiyeh,  or  rather  the  white  chalky 
mound  250  ft.  high  to  the  N.  of  this  village,  and 
Stanley  proposed  Tell  ^afi.  (Both  these  identi- 
fications are  due  to  the  mterinretation  of  Libnah  as 
meaning  "whiteneas.")  In  the  P£^S  (1897,  Sh  XX) 
Conder  auKests  a  ruin  called  el  Bmdwy,  10  miles 
8.E.  of  LachiBh.  E.  W.  G.  MAsnsifAN 

LIBNT,  lib'nl  ("ij^b,  libhnl): 

(1)  Son  of  Gershon  (Ex  6  17;  Nu  3  18;  1  Ch 
6  17.20).  Families  who  traced  their  descent  from 
libni  are  called  Libnites  (Nu  8  21;  26  58). 

(2)  A  son  of  Merari  (1  Ch  6  29).   See  Ladan. 

UBiriTBS,  lib'nits  C^^^b?,  ha4ibhnl).  See 

UBRASIBS,  rbrft-riz,  ll'brer-iz: 

1.  The  Bible  »  Library 

2.  Mythological  aad  Apocryphal  Libraries 

5.  Ldbrarlea  for  the  Dead 

4.  Memory  Libraries 

0.  Prehistoric  and  Primitive  LibrariM 

6.  Meaopotamlaa  Period 

7.  Patriarchal  Period 

5.  Egyptian  Period 
9.  The  Elxodiu 

10.  Palestine  at  the  Conquest 
It.  Period  of  the  Judges 

12.  Saul  to  the  Maccabees 

13.  NT  Times 

14.  Bookcases  and  Buildings 

LlTKBATUSa 

A  library  is  a  book  or  books  kept  for  use,  not  for 
sale.  A  one^30ok  library  is  just  as  much  a  library 
as  a  one-c^  animal  is  animal.  The  earliest  libra- 
ries, like  the  earliest  plants  and  animals,  were  very 
simple,  oonasting  of  a  few  books  or  {wrhape  only  a 
single  tablet  or  manuscript.  An  archive  is  a  library 
of  official  documents  not  in  active  use;  a  repstry, 
a  libraQT  of  going  documents. 

The  Bible  is  itself  a  library.  Diuing  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  commonly  called,  first,  The  Divine 
Library."  and  then,  ''The  Library" 
1.  The  (Bibliotneca),  in  the  same  excluuve 
Uble  a  sense  as  it  is  now  known  as  "The  Book" 
libcary  (Biblia  as  Lat  sing.).  Even  the  word 
"Bible"  itself  is  hwtoricaUy  "Ubrary" 
rather  than  "Book"  (for  it  was  originally  the  neuter 
pi.  Bibfto,  "The  Books";  cfDnl  9  2).  The  Bible 
IS  also  a  library  in  that  it  is  an  organued  collection 
of  books  rather  than  a  angle  work. 

This  fact  that  the  Bible  is  itself  a  library  is  in- 
ereamnKly  mntioned  of  late,  esp,  in  OT  studies 
(Kent,  Narratwes  of  the  Beginnings  of  Heb  History,  1 , 
"The  Old  Testament  as  a  Library";  Delitzsch, 
Babel  and  Bible,  4,  "the  Old  Testament,  that  small 
library  of  books  of  the  most-  multifarious  kind"). 
Its  profound  bearing  on  the  theoi^  of  the  composi- 
tion and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  (ci  Book)  has  given 
the  fact  new  significance  and  makes  an  understand- 
ing tA  the  nature  of  a  library  one  of  the  best  tools 
fur  the  inteipretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  face  of 
modem  problems.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  elabo- 
rate this  within  these  limits,  it  may  be  said  briefly 
that  the  logical  end  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  to  books  and  libraries  is  that  the  Bible 
is,  like  man,  the  result  of  natural  selection,  and  is  as 
unique  among  books  as  man  among  the  animals. 
And,  whatever  may  be  true  of  men,  in  the  case  of 


books  the  formation  of  a  book-library  by  natural 
selection  tends  toward  the  elimination  of  brror. 
The  more  numerous  the  individuals  and  the  longer 
the  period,  the  greater  the  reduction  of  error,  so 
that  the  logical  inference  as  to  the  Bible  is  that  on 
purely  natural  grounds  it  may  be,  or  is,  the  nearest 
approximation  to  inorancy  among  books,  because 
of  Its  hbtor^  as  a  library.  Hiis  does  not  quite  lead 
to  the  position  that  tbs  Bible  is  as  unique  among 
books  as  Jesus  Christ  amonp  men,  but  under  the 
doctrine  of  a  creative  Providence,  it  does  imply 
what  may  be  called  real  superhuman  authorship 
and  authority. 

Somewhat  apart  from  historical  libraries,  but  (AomAy 
connected  with  Blble.study.  are  the  alleged  superhuman 
libraries,  libraries  of,  or  written  by,  the 
4  WwMtn-  gods,  libraries  for  the  dead  and  apoemihal 
f'J*V^'*^  fibraries.  The  Vedas  are  said  to  have  ei- 
l(^;ical  ana  Isted  as  a  collection  even  before  the  Creator 
ADOCnnthal  createdHlmsell  (Afanu  l  21).  All  religions 


many  others.  To  the  ancient  Babylonians 
whole  firmament  was  a  library  of  "celestial  tablets." 
The  mythological  ideas  often  have  important  bearing  on 
Bib.  doctrinee,  e.K.  the  Creation,  the  Word,  the  Tree  of 
Ufe,  the  Book  of  life,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Apocryphal 
libraries  Include  the  library  which  Jeh  la  alleged  to  nave 
formed  on  the  7th  day  of  creation  on  a  mount  E.  of  the 
Oarden  of  Eden,  and  other  libraries  ascribed  to  Enoch. 
Noah  and  Seth.    Bee  for  this  the  OT  paeudeplgrapba. 

Another  class  of  collections  of  real  books,  written  or 
gaUiwed  for  mythological  pnriioses.  Is  what  may  be 
called  libraries  tor  the  dead.   It  la  well 
8.  Libra-      known  that  In  most  countries  of  antiquity, 
at  one  Ume  or  another,  and  among  prinii- 
nes  tor  people  Uln  the  American  InSans.  tn 

oie  Dead  modem  times,  ft  has  been  the  custom  to 
hary  with  the  dead  the  things  which 
friends  thought  would  be  useful  In  the  Elyslaa  fields  or 
happy  hunung  grounds,  or  on  the  way  thither — the 
bow  and  horse  of  the  warrior,  the  uthabti  serrants, 
children's  playthings,  the  models  of  totKl  objects,  and 
so  on.  This  same  motive  led  also  to  the  burying  of 
books  with  the  dead.  For  long  periods  In  the  nlstoiy 
of  Egypt  every  Egyptian  of  any  poslUon  was  burled  with 
one  or  more  books.  These  books  were  not  his  chance 
possessions,  burled  with  him  as.  In  some  burials,  all 
a  man's  personal  belongings  are,  but  books  sheeted  for 
their  usraulness  to  him  after  death.  For  the  most  part 
these  were  of  the  nature  of  guidebooks  to  the  way  to 
the  heavenly  world,  magic  f(»mulae  for  the  opening  (tf 
doors,  instruction  as  to  the  right  method  of  progress 
toward,  or  Introduction  Into,  paradise,  etc  These  botrin 
were  afterward  gathered  together  and  form  what  Is  now 
known  as  "the  Botdc  of  the  Dead"  and  other  such  book*. 

In  modem  times  the  actor  or  professional  ston-teller 
often  has  in  memory  a  collection  of  rememberecf  books 
which  Is  in  etfect  a  library.    Among  primi- 
1  MAinATv  tlve  peoples  the  medldne-maa  was  lit.  a 
Utaary  of  tribal  traditions.   The  priests 
UDTUies      of  India  and  the  minstrels  of  Oreeceorof 
the  Middle  Ages  often  had  a  lai^  repop- 
tory.   By  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  origin  of  tbe 
books  of  the  OT  such  memory  tradlUons,  transmitted 
orally,  were  the  chief  source  of  the  Hex,  but  In  view  ot 
what  Is  now  known  of  the  lll»ary  situation  of  the  time, 
this  must  be  doubted. 

In  general  terms  It  may  be  s^d  that  when  man  begaa 
not  only  to  make  but  to  keep  records,  libraries  began. 

Even  a  memorial  stone  contains  the  Korm 
g  of  a  mnemonic  library.    The  primitive 

Y'.  2^  .  .  medldne-man's  collection  of  notched 
historic  and  message  sticks,  tallies,  qulpus  or  wampum 
Primitive  belts  u  a  great  advance  In  complexity  on 
r  iikMvtu  these,  ana  the  simplest  collection  of  pk> 
MDnxies  ture  narratlvas  of  Hottentot  or  Amerfcan 
Indian,  an  advance  on  this.  A  com- 
bination of  pictures  with  signs  is  still  another  forward 
step,  and  tbis  step  Is  already  to  be  foimd  in  the  Pyre- 
nean  caves  of  the  Stone  Age  (see  Wbitino).  Most  of 
these  earliest  libraries  were  kept  at  the  sanctuary.  The 

f lathering  together  of  books  fn  libraries  had  iu  orisin 
n  the  Ideas  of  (1)  preservation,  (2)  gathwlog  together 
like  books  in  order  to  join  together  their  contents,  and 
(3)  circulation — the  great  mixlem  expansion  of  the  Idea. 
The  owner  of  flocks  and  herds  gathers  together  bis  lists 
of  cattle  or  other  possessions,  nu  receipts  for  purchases 
and  record  of  sales,  whether  these  are  recorded  on  the 
walls  of  his  cave  or  on  wooden  tallies  or  on  knotted  cords 
or  on  clay  tablets  gathered  In  little  Jars  and  buried  under 
the  floor  of  his  house.  Large  owners  and  sovereigns  and 
the  temples  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  gathered  large  stores 
of  these  archival  records  and  with  thorn  records  of  trib- 
ute, oracles,  etc.  As  early  as  2700  BO  we  have  the 
account  of  King  Dedkere  Isesl,  hla  archival  Ubrary  and 
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hts  librarian  Senezemib.  The  annala  of  Thutmoee  III 
were  preserved  la  the  palace  library  as  well  as  cut  In 
■EdectfooB  oo  the  walls  or  the  temple.  A  few  years  later, 
and  we  know  that  the  archival  records  were  kept  In  a 
q>ecial  room  In  the  palace  at  Amanui — and  many  of  tbe 
reoorda  themselvee  were  found  there.  All  this  was  before 
the  rear  1300. 

Bible  history  throu^  the  10th  chapter  of  Gea 
covers  the  whole  civilized  world,  but  its  main  line 
up  to  about  2000  BC  is  almost  wholly 

6.  Hesopo-  Mesopotamian.    Up  to  the  time  of 
tamian        Abram's  mixtion  from  Haran,  the 
Period        history  of  Bib.  libraries  and  the  his- 
tory of  Bab  and  Sumerian  libraries 

are  one.  Most  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  this  period 
are  now  known  to  have  had  collections  of  books  in 
those  days.  At  the  time  when  Abram  left  Haran 
there  were  hundreds  of  collections  of  written  docu- 
m^'Dts  in  scores  of  different  geographical  localiUes 
and  containing  millions  of  tablets. 

From  Abram's  emigration  out  of  Haran  to  Jacob's 
emigration  to  E^ypt  was,  on  the  face  of  Bib.  data, 
mainly  a  time  of  wandering  in  Pal,  but 

7.  Ihitxiar-  this  was  not  wholly  nomad  nor  whollpr 
dialPttiod  Palestinian.   Whetho:  there  were  li- 
braries in  Pal  at  this  time  or  not,  the 

Patriarchs  were  all  in  close  personal  contact  with 
the  library  lands  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  Abram 
himself  was  familiar  with  both  Mesopotamia  and 
Egypt.  His  son  lahmaei  married  an  Egyptian,  his 
son  Isaac  a  Mesopotamian.  His  grandson  Jacob 
married  two  wives  from  between  the  rivers,  and  had 
himself  20  years'  residence  in  tbe  re{pon.^  While  it 
does  not  ^pear  that  Isaac  lived  at  au}r  time  either 
in  Sjrria  or  m  Egypt,  during  most  of  ma  life  all  the 
membos  of  Us  nearest  family,  father,  mother,  wife, 
sons'  wives,  had  had  from  one  to  three  score  years 
life  in  the  mother-country.  Whether  there  were 
public  records  in  this  region  at  this  time  is  another 
matter,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  region 
during  the  whole  period  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  Bab  civilizataon.  It  was  freely  traversed  by 
trading  caravaxis,  and  the  ICttite  and  Mesopo- 
tamian lecordB  extend  at  least  a  little  back  into 
this  period. 

The  £^yp  period  of  Bible  history  begins  with  the 
immigration  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  but  fringes  back 
to  the  vifflt  of  Abram  (Gen  12  10-20), 

8.  Egrptian  if  not  to  Mizraim  of  Gen  10  6.  On 
Pttiod        the  other  hand,  it  ends  properly  with 

the  exodus,  but  fringes  forward 
through  frequent  points  of  contact  to  the  fli^t  of 
the  Virgin  and  Pentecost.  Whether  the  sojourn 
was  430  or  215  years,  or  less,  it  was  a  long  reddence 
at  a  time  when  libraries  were  very  flourishing  in 
Egypt.  Already  at  the  time  of  Abram's  visit,  col- 
lections of  books,  not  only  of  official  accounts,  but 
of  religious  texts,  medical  texts,  annals,  and  the  like, 
had  been  common  in  Egypt  for  nearly  1,000  years, 
and  had  perhaps  existe  d  for  1,000  years  or  more 
before  that. 

Under  the  older  of  the  modem  datings  of  the 
exodus,  the  period  of  tbe  sojourn  included  the 
timesfnThothmesIII  (Thutmose),  and  in  this  reign 
there  are  peculiarly  interesting  records,  not  only  of 
the  existence  of  temple  and  palace  libraries,  but  of 
the  nature  of  their  contents.  The  official  recorderof 
Thothmes  III,  accompanying  him  on  his  campaign 
in  Syria  and  Fal,  set  down  each  day  the  events  of 
the  day,  while  he  or  others  also  made  lists  of  tribute, 
spoils,  commissary  matters,  etc.  These  daily  rec- 
cards  were  deposited  in  the  palace  Ubrary,  as  it 
appears,  but  a  narrative  compiled  from  these  and 
written  on  a  leather  roll  was  deposited  in  the  temple 
library,  and  from  this  roll  in  turn  an  abstract  was 
engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  temple,  where  it  remains 
to  this  day.  This  probably  gives  the  library  sit- 
uation of  the  time  in  a  nut^ell:  (1)  the  simple 


saving  of  utilitarian  documents,  often  on  papyrus 
or  wood  tablets,  (2J  the  gathering  of  books  written 
for  information  on  more  durdble  material,  (3)  pre- 
serving choice  books  for  posterity  by  a  local 
of  inscriptions. 

The  rolls  must  have  been  kept  in  chests  or  in 
small  boxes,  like  the  box  containing  the  medical 
papyri  of  Kmg  Neferikere  some  1,300  years  before, 
or  the  "many  boxes"  at  Edfu  long  aiter.  Many 
pictures  of  these  book-chests  or  bookcases  are  f oimd 
m  the  monuments  (Birt,  BuehrolUf  12,  15  ff). 

Agfun,  the  palace  library  of  King  Akhnaton  (o 
1360  BC)  at  Amama,  which  contained  collections 
of  the  royal  foreign  correspondence  on  clay  tablets, 
has  been  excavated.  Its  bricks  bear  the  inscription, 
"Place  of  the  records  of  the  palace  of  the  king,  and 
some  hundreds  of  tablets  from  this  spot  have  been 
recovered. 

At  the  time  of  the  exodus  there  were  thus  prob- 
ably libraries  in  all  palaces,  temples  and  record 
offices,  although  the  temple  libraries  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  sacred  writings  or  the  palace  to 
secular.  Th^  were  also  at  least  archive^  or  regis- 
ters, in  the  royal  treasuiy  and  in  all  public  depui- 
ments.  Schools  for  scnbes  were,  it  would  seem, 
held  in  the  palace,  temple  and  treasury  libraries. 
There  were,  therefore,  apparently^  at  this  time 
millions  of  documents  or  books,  m  hundreds  of 
organized  collections,  which  could  be  called  archives 
or  libraries. 

Supposing  any  exodus  at  all,  Moses  and  Aaron 
and  all  the  Heb  "officers"  ("scribeB"  or  writers) 
imder  the  Egyp  taskmasters  (Ex  9 
9.  The  0.10.14.15.19),  brought  up  as  they 
Exodns  were  in  the  scribal  schools,  were  <x 
course  quite  familiar  with  the  Egyp 
ways  of  keeping  their  books.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  the  first  and  chief  provision  which 
Moses  made  for  the  Tabernacle  was  a  book-chest 
for  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  directions  given 
by  Jeh.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
account  is  taken  in  its  final  form,  divided  horisoD> 
tally  into  Ex,  Lev,  Nu,  Dt  and  Josh,  or  dinded  per- 
pendicularly into  J,  E,  D,  P,  the  fact  of  the  ark  and 
enough  of  its  details  are  given  even  in  the  very  old- 
est sources  to  show  that  the  authors  understood 
the  ark  to  be  a  glorified  book-chest  in  or  near  which 
were  kept  written  documents:  the  tables  of  atone, 
the  inscribed  rod,  all  the  testimony  given  from  the 
mercy-eeat  which  formed  its  lid,  and  perhaps  the 
Book  of  Dt.  The  ark  is  in  fact  much  the  oze  and 
shape  of  a  portable  bookcase,  and  the  LXX  tr 
renders  the  word  by  the  ordinary  technical  Or  wwd 
forthe  book-chest  {kibotda;  cf  Birt,  op.  cit., 248-49). 
It  appears  also  to  have  b^n  the  later  Heb  word  for 
book-chest  (cf  Jew  Enc,  11,  107  ff).  At  the  exodus, 
whenever  that  may  have  been,  Moses  is  fdl^cd  to 
have  made  the  ark  the  official  library,  ana  in  it 
apparently  he  is  thought  to  have  kept  the  oracles 
as  uttered  from  time  to  time  and  the  record  (tf  his 
travels  from  day  to  day  (as  well  as  the  tables  of 
stone),  precisely  as  the  scribe  of  Thutmose  recorded 
his  Syrian  campaigns  from  day  to  day.  This 
record  (if  it  was  a  record)  was  in  all  likelihood  on  a 
leather  roll,  ^nce  this  became  the  traditional  form 
of  books  among  the  Hebrews,  and  this  too  was  like 
the  annals  of  Thutmose.  When  the  tribes  sepa- 
rated to  N.  and  S.,  the  books  may  have  been  either 
separated  or  copied,  and  doubuess  they  suffered 
much  wear  and  tear  from  the  harsh  times  until  we 
find  Dt  turning  up  again  in  a  temple  library  (2  K 
22  8ff;  2  Ch84  14ff). 

The  evidence  from  £^yp,  Bab,  Mitannian, 
Amorite  and  Hittite  dociunents  shows  the  exist- 
ence of  official  chanceries  and  by  implication  of 
archives  tiiroughout  the  whole  r^on  of  Syria  and 
Pal  at  the  time  when  the  "Hebrew"  mvamoo 
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began  (Winckler,  Tell  e^Amama  Ta&Ieto).  The  Am 
Tdb  and  the  tablets  from  the  Hittite  archives  at 
Boghaz-kem  (Winckler,  DOG  MiU., 

10.  Pal«»>  1007,  no.  35)  include  actual  letters  from 
tine  tt  ttie  the  princes,  elders  and  governors  of 
Conquest     dozens     places,  scattered  all  over  thu 

region  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  the 
Hittites  and  the  Mitanniana.  These  places  include 
among  others  Jerus,  Damascus,  Tyre.  Sidon,  Acco, 
Ashk^on,  Gaza,  Lachish,  Keilah  and  Aijalon. 

Remains  of  two  of  such  archival  libraries  have 
been  dug  up — one  at  Lachish  and  one  at  Taanach 
near  M^ddo,  both  dating  back  to  the  14th  cmt. 
BC. 

Whether  there  were  temple  libraries  as  well  does 
not  appear  so  clearly  from  external  evidence  but 
may  probably  be  inferred  from  the  names,  Debir 
and  (perhaps)  Nebo,  as  well  as  from  the  well- 
known  fact  that  each  of  the  many  city-lands  must 
have  heui  its  center  of  worship.  When  it  was 
thoudit  that  writing  did  not  exist  to  any  extent 
in  FfU  before  the  time  of  David,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  aeoount  for  the  name  of  the  dty  of  "Kirjath 
Sepher,"  the  "City  of  Books,"  by  curious  toura  de 
force  of  conjectural  emendation  (SepAftr  for  Sepher, 
T(Aor  for  Debir),  but  with  the  recent  progrws  of 
excavation  the  possibihty  of  the  name  has  been  fully 
establi^ed  and  the  ins^ht  of  Sayce  probably 
justified. 

That  the  situation  at  the  Conquest  continued 
abo  during  the  period  of  the  Judges  appears  from 
sundry  considwa^ons:   (I)  The  fact 

11.  Period  that  all  the  surrounding  nations,  Moab- 
of  the  ites,  Edomites,  Amorites,  Hittites, 
Judges        Mitannians,  etc,  were  literate  nations 

with  public  archives.  (2J  The  high 
state  of  organization  under  David  requires  an  evo- 
lutionary background.  (3)  Even  the  extreme  (and 

Suite  untenable)  theory  that  the  Hebrews  were 
literate  wild  Arab  nomads  and  remiuned  so  for  a 
kmgitime  would  actually  demonstrate  the  matter, 
for,  as  has  been  pertinently  observed  (Sellin,  EirU, , 
7),  many  at  least  of  the  Can .  cities  were  not  destroyed 
or  even  occupied  for  a  long  time,  but  were  surrounded 
by  the  Hebrews,  end  finally  occupied  and  assimi- 
lated. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  archival 
system  continued,  and,  under  this  theory,  for  a  lone 
time,  until  the  Hebrews  absorbed  the  culttire  of 
their  udghbors — and,  by  infaence,  libraries  with 
die  rest.  (4)  Taking  the  evidence  of  the  documents 
as  they  stand,  the  matter  is  simple  enough;  various 
works  were  kept  in  or  near  the  ark.  Joshua  added 
to  these  at  least  the  report  of  a  boundary  commis- 
sion  (Josh  18  9.10)  which  was  brought  to  the 
sanctuary,  and  Samuel  "laid  up"  the  book  that  he 
wrote  "before  Jeh,"  i.e.  at  the  ark.  Moreover, 
the  Books  of  Jasher,  the  Ware  of  Jeh,  etc,  imply  a 
Ut.  which  in  turn  implies  libraries.  Whenever  or 
howeror  composed,  thete  is  no  good  reason  to  dis- 
trust their  historical  existence.  (5)  Even  on  the 
extreme  critical  hypothesis,  "Most  of  the  stories 
found  in  the  first  8  books  of  the  OT  originated 
before  or  during  the  age  of  song  and  story  (c  1250- 
1050)"  (Kent,  Beoinninga,  17).  (6)  To  this  may 
also  be  added,  with  all  reservations,  the  mysterious 
metal  ephod  which  appears  only  in  this  period. 
The  ephod  seems  to  have  been  eith^  (a)  a  case 
(BDB,  66)  or  (b)  an  instrument  for  consulting  an 
oracle  (BDB,  65).  The  linen  ephod  had  a  pouch 
for  the  Urim  and  Thimimim.  The  metal  ephod 
seems  to  be  distinKuished  from  the  image  and  may 
have  contained  the  written  oracular  mstructions 
(torah?)  as  well  as  the  oracular  instruments.  (7) 
The  Kenite  scribes  of  Jabez  (1  Ch  S  55);  the  simple 
fact  that  a  chance  captive  from  Succoth  could  write 
out  a  list  of  names  and  some  one  at  least  of  the 
rudest  300  nirvivals  of  (Hdeon's  32,000  prinuttve 


warriors  in  those  bloody  frontier  times  could  read 
it,  the  reference  to  the  Bta£F  of  the  muster-master, 
marshal  or  scribe,  and  the  "oovemots"  (inscribera), 
in  Ddxtrah's  Song,  pcnnt  in  the  same  direetitm. 

While,  therefore,  the  times  were  doubtiess  wild, 
the  political  unity  very  sli^t,  and  the  unity  of 
worship  even  less,  there  is  evidence  that  there  were 
both  political  and  religious  libraries  throughout 
the  period. 

Befpuning  with  the  monarchy,  the  library  sit^ 
uation  among  the  Israelites  appears  more  and  more 

clearly  to  correspond  with  that  ot  the 
U.  Saul  to  surrounding  nations.  Hie  first  act 
tiie  Mac-  recorded  aJter  the  choice  and  proo- 
cabees        lamation  of  Saul  as  king  was  the 

writing  of  a  constitution  by  Samuel 
and  the  depositing  of  this  in  the  sacred  archives 
(1  S  10  25).  This  document  (LXX  biUton)  was 
perhaps  one  ot  the  documents  ("words")  of  Samuel 
whose  words  (1  Ch  39  29,  history,  chronicles, 
acts,  book,  etc)  seem  to  have  been  possibly  a  regis- 
ter kept  by  him,  pa'haps  from  the  time  that  he  suc- 
ceeded Eli.  as  later  the  high-priestly  regiBter  (day- 
book) of  Johannes  Maccabaeus  was  certainly  kept 
from  the  beginning  of  his  hidk-Eviestbood  (1  Mace 
16.24). 

Whether  these  "words"  of  Samuel  were  equiva- 
lent to  the  technical  register  or  "book  of  the  words 
of  days"  or  not,  such  registers  were  undoubtedly 
kept  from  the  time  of  David  on,  and  there  is  nothing 
so  illuminating  as  to  the  actual  Hbraiy  conditions 
of  the  times  as  the  so-called  chronicles,  histories 
or  acts — the  renters,  journals  or  archives  of  the 
time.  The  roll-register  seems  to  be  called  in  full 
"the  book  of  the  words  of  days,"  or  with  e^qilanatory 
fulness  "book  of  the  records  of  the  words  of  days, 
but  this  appears  to  be  an  evolution  from  "wonu  of 
days"  or  even  "words,"  and  these  forms  as  well  as 
the  abbreviations  "book  of  days"  and  "book"  are 
used  of  the  same  technical  vwk,  which  ia  th»  en- 
grossing in  chronological  book-4orm  d  any  series 
of  individual  documents — all  the  documeaits  (tf  a 
record-office,  general  or  local.  The  name  is  used 
also  of  histories  written  up  on  the  bads  of  these 
r^iater-booka  (the  Books  of  Ch  are  in  Heb,  "words 
of  days")  but  not  themselves  records.  Tfaeee 
charter-books,  of  course,  so  far  as  they  go,  mirror 
the  contents  of  the  archives  which  they  ^ansciibe, 
and  the  key  to  the  public-Hbrary  history  of  tiie 
pmod,  both  sacred  and  royal,  as  regards  contents, 
at  least,  is  to  be  found  in  them,  while  in  turn  the 
key  to  the  understanding  of  (ma  technical  book- 
form  itself  lies  in  the  imdostanding  of  the  "word" 
as  a  technical  book-form. 

The  "word"  in  Heb  is  used  of  books,  speeches, 
sayings,  oracles,  edicts,  reports,  formal  opinions, 
agreements,  indictments,  judicial  decisions,  stories, 
records,  regulations,  sections  of  B  discourse,  lines 
of  poetry,  whole  poems,  etc,  as  well  as  acts,  deeds, 
"matters,"  "affairs,"  events  and  words  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense.  It  is  thus  very  exactly,  as  well  as 
lit.,  tr^  in  the  LXX  by  Ugoa,  which  as  a  tectmical 
book-term  (Birt,  Aniwea  Buchweaen,  28,  29)  means 
any  distinct  composition,  long  or  short,  whether 
a  law,  an  epigram,  or  a  whole  complex  work,  llie 
best  Eng.  equivalent  for  this  "work-complete-in- 
itself/'  in  the  case  of  public  records,  ia  "document," 
and  m  the  case  of  lito'ary  matters,  it  is  "work  or 
writing."  The  "words"  of  Samuel  or  David  tJius 
are  his  "acts"  or  "deeds"  in  the  sense,  not  of  domga, 
but  of  the  individual  documentary  records  of  those 
doings  quite  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  "acta  and 
proceedings"  of  a  convention,  or  the  "deeds"  to 
property. 

In  the  pl^  d^hrS  and  Idgoi  or  I6ffia  alike  mean  a 
collection  of  documents,  works  or  writings,  i.e.  "a 
library."   Sometimes  this  is  used  in  the  amse  ctf 
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archives  or  library,  at  other  times  as  a  book  con- 
taining these  collected  works. 

These  collected  documents  in  r^iater-form  con- 
stituted apparently  a  continuous  series  until  the 
time  when  the  Book  of  Ch  was  written  and  were 
extant  at  that  time:  the  "words"  of  Samuel, 
"chronicles"  and  "last  words"  of  David  (1  Ch  33 
27;  27  24)  the  "book  of  the  words  [acte]  of  Solo- 
mon" (1  K  11  41),  the  book  of  the  words  of  days 
(rf  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  book  of  the  words  of 
days  of  we  kin^  <a  Israel — the  kingdoma  after 
division  each  havmg  naturalfy  its  own  records. 

The  general  situation  durmg  the  period  as  to 
archival  matters  is  pretty  well  summarized  by 
Moore  in  the  EB.  From  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
more  doubtfully  from  the  time  of  David,  he  recog- 
nizes that  "records  were  doubtless  kept  in  the 
palace,"  and  that  "the  temples  also  douDtlesa  had 


Flan  of  PBrgamon. 

IBImrtv  tjpleal  ivIkIUni  of  tmnpK  tabmnaim,  Md  inmir.) 

thrar  records,"  while  there  may  have  been  also  local 
records  of  cities  and  towns.  These  records  con- 
tained probably  ehirf  events,  treaties^  edicts,  etc — 
probably  bri^  annals  "never  wrought  mto  narrative 
memoirs."  The  temple  records  cont^ned  annals 
of  succession,  repairs,  changes,  etc  (EB,  II,  2021- 
28).  The  records  were,  however,  probably  not 
brief,  but  contained  treaties,  etc,  veroatim  in  full. 
To  tnis  should  moreover  be  added  the  significant 
fact  that  these  archives  contained  not  only  bufii- 
neas  records  but  also  various  works  of  a  more  or 
less  Uteraiy  character.  Those  mentioned  include 
lett^,  prophecies,  prayers,  and  even  poems  and 
Wisdom  literature.  The  "words"  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  contained  prayers,  visions  and  other  matter 
not  usually  counted  archival.  The  "acts"  (loords) 
of  Solomon  also  cont^ned  literary  or  quasi-Uterary 
material.  Accordin^to  Jos  the  archives  of  Tyre  con- 
tained similar  material  and  this  was  also  true  of  the 
Amama  archives  (c  1380  BC)  and  those  at  Boghaz- 
keui,  as  well  as  of  the  palace  archives  of  Nineveh 
and  the  great  temple  archives  of  Nippur  and  Abu 
Habeh  (ffippara).  So,  too,  in  Egypt  the  palace 
archives  of  King  Neferikere  contained  medical 
works  and  those  of  Rameses  III,  at  least,  magical 
works,  while  the  temple  archives  in  the  time  of 
Thutmose  III  (Breasted,  Ancient  Records)  con- 
tfuned  military  annals,  and  those  of  Denderah  cer- 
tainly many  works  of  a  non-r^psterial  character. 
The  temples  of  early  Greece  also  contained  literary 
vcvbi  and  secular  laws  as  well  as  temple  archives 
proper. 


In  short,  the  palace  collections  of  Israel  were  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  antiquity  in  oon- 
tairung,  besides  palace  archives  proper,  more  or  less 
of  religious  archives  and  literary  works,  while  the 
temple  collections  contained  more  or  lees  political 
records  and  literary  works. 

This  record  systCTn  in  Israel  and  Judah,  as  appears 
from  the  OT  itself,  was  the  system  of  Persia  in  OT 
times.  It  was  the  system  of  the  Jews  in  MaCcabean 
times,  of  Egypt  during  this  whole  period  and  for 
centuries  before  and  after,  and  of  Northern  Syria 
likewise  at  about  this  time  (Zakar-Baal,  of  Gebal, 
c  1113  BC).  The  books  of  Ex,  Lev,  Nu  and  Dt, 
whenever  written,  reveal  the  same  system.  Ex  to 
Nu  being  in  the  form  of  a  register,  and  Dt  repre* 
sented  as  an  abstract  prepared  for  engraving  on 
stone,  a  use  which  Joshua  is  said  to  have  made  of  it. 
We  have,  therefore,  the  same  system  existing  before 
and  after  and  on  all  sides  geographically. 

All  this  neighboring  practice  points  to  a  sys- 
tem of  (1)  archival  collections,  (2)  contemporary 
book  registers.  (3)  contemporary  publication  bv 
inscription,  ana,  in  the  li^ht  of  these,  the  OT  method, 
froih  the  time  of  David  at  least,  becomes  dear, 
certainly  as  to  archival  collections  and  registers  ana 
hardly  less  so  as  to  the  setting-up  of  inscriptions  in 

germanent  material.  Even  if  D  is  not  earlier  than 
21  BC,  it  assumes  public  inscription  long  before 
that  timcj^quite  comparable  in  extent  to  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Thutmose  III  or  Kin^j  Mesha  of  Moan, 
and,  although  few  long  inscriptions  have  been  re- 
covered thus  far,  there  is  at  least  the  Siloam  in- 
scription (cf  also  Isa  80  8;  Job  19  23.24;  Isa  8  1; 
Jer  17  1;  also  the  Decalogue).  Each  one  of  these 
three  elements  (even  the  collection  of  inscriptions 
in  the  temple)  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  called 
in  antiquity  a  "library." 

Therefraenceto  "the  books"  in  Dnl(*  2)  maypos- 
sibly  point  to  or  foreshadow  the  synagogue  library. 

Little  weight  is  generally  and  properly  given  to 
the  statement  of  2  Mace  2  13,  that  Nehemiah 
founded  a  library  and  gathered  into  it  the  writings 
"about  the  kin^,  the  prophets  and  David,  and  the 
letters  of  the  kings  concerning  votive  offerings," 
but  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  evident  that  he,  as  well 
as  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who  is  linked  with  him  in  the 
stat^ent,  must  have  done  iust  this. 

From  the  time  of  the  LXX  tr,  the  idea  of  the 
library  (bibliothike)  and  even  the  public  library 
("books  of  the  p>eople,"  i.e.  public  records^  was 
familiar  enough,  the  LXX  itself  also,  according  to 
Jos,  linking  the  temple  library  of  Jerus  with  the 
Alexandrian  Ubrary  through  the  furnishing  of  books 
by  the  former  to  the  latter  for  copying. 

With  the  Rom  conquest  and  the  rise  of  the  Idu- 
maeans,  naturally  the  methods  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  Rom  practice.  It  appears 
IS.  NT  from  the  frequent  references  of  Jos 
Times  that  the  pubUc  records  were  extensive 
and  contained  genealogical  records 
as  well  as  official  letters,  decrees,  etc.  The  triple 
method  of  record  continues.  It  appears,  further 
(Blau,  96;  Krauss,  III,  179)^  that  there  were  libraries 
and  even  lending  libraries  m  the  schools  and  syna- 
gogues, not  of  Pal  only,  but  wherever  Jews  were 
settled.  Jos  and  Chrysostom  with  the  Mish  con- 
firm the  already  very  clear  inference  from  St.  Luke's 
account  of  Our' Lord's  teaching  in  the  sjnia^gue 
that  at  this  time,  and  probably  from  the  beginning  of 
the  synagogue,  the  books,  the  manner  of  their  keep- 
ing and  the  ritual  of  their  using  were  already  essen- 
ti^^  as  in  the  modem  synagogue.  The  first  preach- 
ing-places of  the  Christians  were  the  synagogues, 
and  when  churches  succeeded  these,  the  church 
library  naturally  followed,  but  wheuier  in  Bible 
times  or  not  is  a  matter  of  conjecture;  they  appear 
at  least  in  very  early  churches. 
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Whether  the  rich  secular  lit.  to  which  Joa  had 
access  was  in  public  or  private  libraries  does  not 
appear  directly.  It  Is  well  known  that  it  was  as 
much  a  part  of  Rom  public  policy  in  Herod's  time 
to  found  public  libraries  in  the  provinces  as  it  was 
to  restore  temples.  Twenty-four  such  prorincial 
libraries,  chiefly  temple  libraries,  are  known. 

The  Rom  practice  of  the  time  still  mixed  literary 
with  the  archival  material,  and  it  is  likely  therefore 
that  the  pubhc  records  of  the  Jewish  temple  had 
in  them  both  Gr  and  Lat  secular  books  m  con- 
siderable quantity,  as  well  as  the  Gr  Apoc  and  a 
large  amount  of  Aram,  or  late  Heb  lit.  of  Talmudic 
character. 

As  to  the  receptacles  and  places  in  which  the 
books  were  kept,  we  have  reference  even  in  the  Heb 

period  to  most  of  the  main  forms  used 
14.  Book-  among  the  nations:  the  wooden  box, 
cases  and  the  clay  box  or  pot,  the  pouch,  and  on 
Buildings     the  other  hano,  once,  the  "house  of 

books"  so  familiar  in  Egyp  use  and 
apparently  referring  to  an  individual  cnamb^  or 
semi-detached  building  of  temple 
or  palace.  Most  Ngnificant,  how- 
ever, is  the  statement  that  the 
books  were  kept  in  the  palace 
and  temple  treasuries  or  stor^ 
houses. 

The  sacred  ark  i'Srdn),  what- 
ever it  may  have  originally  con- 
tained, was  looked  on  when  D 
was  written  as  a  sacred  wooden 
book-chest,  and  the  ark  in  which 
the  teaching  priests  carried  the  law 
about  for  public  reading  was  in 
fact  likewise  a  chest. 

Such  chests  were  common  among    Old  Egrptlan 
the  Jews  later,  some  with  lids  and  Bookcaw. 
some  with  side-opening  {Jew  Enc, 
II,  107-8;  Blau,  178).    It  is  tempting  to  find  in 
D,  where  the  book  is  to  be  put  "by  lAV  "in"] 
the  side  of  the  ark"  (Dt  81  26),  a  chest  having  both 
lid  and  openings  in  the  ade,  but  more  likely  per- 
haps D  means  a  separate  chest,  like  the  coffer  or 
pouch  with  the  golden  mice,  which  was  also  put  "by 
the  side"  (mipfodfe)  of  the  ark  (1  8  6  8). 

In  the  NT  the  "cloak"  which  Paul  left  behind  at 
Tioas  (2  Tim  4  13)  was  probably  (Wattenb.,  014; 
see  also  Birt  and  Gardthausen),  if  not  a  wooden 
"capsa,"  at  least  some  sort  of  bookcase  or  cover. 

Ine  earthen  vessd  in  which  Jeremiah  (S3  14) 
puts  the  two  "books"  (tr'  "deeds"),  one  sealed  and 
one  unsealed,  was  one  of  the  commonest  bookcases 
of  the  ancient  world.  This  information  has  lately 
been  widely  reinforced  and  associated  with  Bib. 
history  by  the  discovery  of  the  Elephantine  papyri, 
which  were,  for  the  most  part,  kept  in  such  clay 
jars  (Meyer,  Papyrusfund,  15).  The  word  Penta- 
teuch perhaps  harks  back  to  a  fiTe*roll  jar,  but  more 
likely  to  a  basket  or  wooden  box  with  five  compart- 
ments (Blau,  65:  Birt,  BuchroUe,  21,  22).  It  was 
the  collfH;tive  label  of  a  five-roll  case,  whether  of 
earthenware,  wood  or  basket  work. 

The  pouch  or  bag  bookcase  has  perhaps  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  phylactery  (Mt  23  5),  which  was 
a  sort  of  miniature  armarium  in  that  each  of  the 
four  little  rolls  of  its  four  compartments  was  tech- 
nically a  "book"  ifivher).  This  name  is  commonly 
expUuned  as  an  amulet  guarding  against  evil  spirita, 
but  the  term  actually  occurs  in  the  papyri  {Biblio- 
pkylax)  of  the  preservation  of  books. 

The  "house  of  books"  (Ezr  6  Im)  or  "place  of 
books"  is  a  very  close  parallel  to  bibliotkeks,  by 
which  (in  the  pi.)  it  is  tr^  in  the  LXX.  The  phrase 
was  a  common  term  in  Egypt  for  library,  perhaps 
also  sometimes  foi;  acriptorium  or  even  registry, 
and  it  points  to  a  chamber  or  semi-detached  room  or 


building  where  the  book-ohests,  jars,  etc,  were  kept. 
That  at  Edf  u  is  a  semi-detached  room  and  contained 
many  such  cases. 

WhUe  there  is  little  record  of  libraries  in  Bib. 
times,  the  very  formation  of  the  Canon  itself, 
whether  by  the  nighor  critical  process,  or  by  natural 
processes  of  gathering  whole  hterary  works,  implies 
the  gathering  together  of  books,  and  the  temple 
libraries  common  to  both  Egypt  and  Asayna- 
Babylonia  are  almost  inevitably  unpUed  wherever 
there  was  a  temple  or  sanctuary,  whatever  may  be 
the  facts  as  to  the  temple  ubraries.  According 
to  Hilprecht  there  were  certainly  such  libraries  and 
from  very  ancient  times.  The  palace  hbraiy  of 
Assurbani-pal,  though  itself  a  discov^  of  the  last 
times,  brings  the  story  down  to  the  times  of  the 
written  history.  For  the  rest  of  the  story  see  lit. 
below,  esp.  DziB.tzko.Bibltotheken,  and  the  art.  on 
"Libraries"  in  the  Enc  Brit.  See  also  Ninbveh, 
Library  of. 

In  the  earlier  period  at  least  and  including  for  the 
Jews  the  NT  times,  the  particular  locality  in  palace 
or  temple  seems  to  have  been  the  treasury.  In  the 
Book  of  Esr,.  search  for  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  to 
be  made  in  the  king's  treasure-house  (Ezr  6  17), 
and  was  made  in  the  "house  of  books  where  the 
treasures  wwe  laid  up"  (Ezr  6  Im).  The  document 
was  finally  found  m  the  palace  at  Ecbatana — so 
too  in  1  Mace  14  49  the  archives  are  placed  in  the 
treasury. 

In  NT  times  there  had  already  been  a  good  deal 
of  development  in  the  matter  of  library  buildings. 
A  general  type  had  been  evolved  which  consisted  of 
(1)  a  coloimade,  (2)  a  lecture-room,  a  reading-room 
or  assembly  room,  (3)  small  rooms  for  book  storage. 
Such  accounts  as  we  have  of  the  Alexandrian  li- 
braries, with  the  excavations  at  Pergamus,  Athens 
and  Rome,  reveal  the  same  type — the  booK-rooma. 
the  colonnade  where  masters  walked  or  sat  ana 
talked  with  their  pupils,  the  rooms  for  assembly 
where  the  senate  or  other  bodies  sometimes  sat. 
In  short,  as  long  before  in  E^pt,  whether  in  palace 
or  temple,  the  place  of  teadung  was  the  plaxx  of 
books. 

It  is  significant  thus  that  Our  Lord  taught  in  the 
Treaauiy,  which  in  Herod's  Temple  was  in  the 
court  of  the  temple  proper — probably  the  porticos 
under  the  women's  gallery,  some  of  the  adjoining 
rooms  being  used  for  books.  As  this  was  within 
the  barrier  which  no  Gentile  could  pass,  Herod 
must  have  had  also  a  library  of  puotic  records 
in  the  outer  colonnade.   See  furtber,  Ninbvkh, 

LiBBABT  OF. 

LmHAToma. — ^Lodi^  Blau,  Studien  mm  al(k«- 
braitehen  Buehwen,  StnabunC  1.  B,  1902.  I78-HO: 
Sam.  Krau8S,raImiuft'acA<jlreAaoI«tfte,  Leipzig.  1912,111, 
193-98:  J.  W.  Clark,  Cars  of  Book;  Cambridge.  1901; 
E.  C.  BicbardKm,  Biblieal  Libraries:  A  Sketch  of  Library 
lUitoTji  fron  S400  BC  to  ISO  AD.  London.  Oidbra 
Unirendty  Press,  1914.   See  the  lit.  under  Wbitihq. 

E.  C.  Richardson 
LIBRART  OF  NINBVEH.    See  Ninbtbh,  Jj- 

BRARY  OF. 

LIBYA,  lib'i-a,  LIBYANS,  lib'i-anz:  In  the  OT 
the  word  occurs  in  AV  in  2  Ch  13  3:  16  8;  Nah 
8  9  for  "Lubim"  (thus  RV).  RV,  however, 
retains  "Libyans"  in  Dnl  11  43.  In  Jer  46  9; 
Ezk  SO  fi;  $85,  the  words  are  replaced  in  RV  by 
Put  (q.v.).  In  the  NT  the  word  "Ubya"  (Ai^*,, 
L^i)  occurs,  in  close  connection  with  Cyrenb 
(q.v.)  (Acts  2  10).  Gr  and  Rom  writers  apply 
the  term  to  the  African  continent,  generally  exdud- 
ing  Egypt.   See  Ldbiu. 

LICE,  lis  {Di??,  Hnnlm  [Ex  8  17.18;  Ps  lOS 
31],  D?3  ,  Hnnim  [Ex  8  16],  D?5  ,  kinndm  [Ex  8  17. 
18];    LXX  akniphes  [Ex  8  16.18], 
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vKvl^,  idn  sknipha,  once  in  Ex  8  18;  nevhttp 

Snipes  [Ps  lOS  31];  Vulg  tcniphet;  acc.  to  Ud- 
dell  and  Scott,  b.t.  a-ml^,  Slav,  sknipa^culex): 
The  n^erences,  both  in  Ex  and  in  Pss,  are  all  to  the 
pl^e  of  "lioe."  RVm  Buggesta  "fleas"  or  "sand- 
flies." The  LXX  rendering  would  favor  "sand- 
flies" or  "mosquitoeH,"  between  which  two  insects 
the  OT  writers  would  hardly  be  expected  to  dis- 
criminate. Mosquitoes  belong  to  the  order  of 
Diplera,  fanulv  CiUicidae;  the  sandfly  (Plebotomus 
papo^aeO  to  tne  family  of  Sirmdiidae  of  the  same 
order.  The  Ha^^dfl'*^  are  much  small^  than  mos- 
quitoes, and  are  nearly  noiseless,  but  give  a  slurp 
sting  which  may  leave  an  unpleasant  irritation. 
"Iliey  are  abundant  in  the  Levant.  In  South- 
em  Europe  they  cause  the  "three-day  fever"  or 
"papataci."  As  stated  under  Gnat  fq.v.),  there  is 
little  ground  other  than  the  authority  of  the  LXX 
for  deciding  between  "lice,"  "fleas,"  "sand-flies," 
or  "mosquitoes"  as  tr"  of  kinnlm.  See  also  under 
Gnat  the  note  on  kSn,  RVm  "gnat"  (Isa  61  6). 

Alfred  Elt  Dat 
LICEITCE,  U'sens:  This  word  is  not  found  at  all 
in  RV  (except  in  Jth  11  14:  Ecclus  18  20:  1  Mace 
1  13),  and  twice  only  in  AV  (except  in. 2  Mace  4 
9),  both  times  in  Acts.  In  Acts  21  40  (as  tr  of 
ixnpivu,  epUHpo)  ARV  has  "leave"  where  AV  has 
"licence."  In  25  16,  "opportunity  to  make  his  de- 
fence" (astrof  T(rroviMoKoyla%,  tdpon  apologioa)  taksa 
the  place  of  "have  licence  to  answer  for  himself." 

LIDEBIR,  lid'S-b5r  (^•'D"t'?»  lidh*bhir):  For  "of 
Debit"  in  EV;  RVm  suggests  the  name  "Lidebir" 
(Josh  IS  26),  a  city  in  the  territoiv  of  Gad.  It  is 
jnrobably  identical  with  Lo-dbbab  (q.v.)> 

LIE,li,  LYING  H^ff ,  «Ae&cr  [usually,  e.g.  Isa  9 
15;  Zee  IS  3],  or  SI?,  kazabh  vb.  {Job  S4  6;  Mic 
2  11];  i|mSSos,  pseHdoa  [Jn  8  44; 
1.  Lying  Rev  21  27],  "to  speak  falsely,"  "to 
Defined  fabricate,"  "to  make  a  false  state- 
ment"; if«4So|uu,  pseildtmuu,  in  Acts  5 
3.4):  In  its  very  essence,  a  he  is  something  said 
with  intent  to  deceive.  It  is  not  always  a  spoken 
word  that  is  a  lie,  for  a  life  lived  under  false  pre- 
tenses, a  hypocritical  life,  may  be  a  lie  equally  with 
a  false  word  (Jer  23  14).  A  vain  thing,  like  an 
idol,  may  be  a  lie  (Isa  S9  4),  as  also  a  false  aystem 
(Rom  S  7).  Error,  as  opposed  to  truth,  is  a  lie 
(1  Jn  2  21).  The  denial  of  the  deity  of  Jesus 
Qirist  is  regarded  as  "the"  lie  (1  Jn  2  22). 

The  origin  of  lies  and  lying  is  traced  to  Satan  who 
is  called  "a  iiax,  and  the  father  thereof"  (Jn  8  44; 
Acts  6  3).  Satan's  dealing  with  Eve  (Gen  S) 
furnishes  us  with  a  splendid  illustration  <rf  the  first 
Ue^so  far  as  we  have  any  record  of  it. 

The  whole  race  is  guilty  of  this  sin:  "The  wicked 
are  estranged  from  the  womb:  they  go  astray  as  soon 
as  they  are  bom,  speaking  lies^'  (Ps  68 
S.  A  Racial  3).  It  is  a  part  of  the  old  Adamic 
Sin  nature,  "the  old  man"  (Col  3  9), 

which  the  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
called  upon  to  put  off.  So  prominent  a  factor  is 
it  in  the  experience  of  the  race  that  among  the 
condensed  catali^ue  of  sins,  for  the  commission  of 
which  men  are  finaUy  condemned,  the  sin  of  lying 
finds  its  place:  "All  liars  shall  have  their  part  in 
the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone" 
(Rev  21  8  AV). 

God's  attitude  toward  this  sin  is  strongly  marked 
throughout  both  the  OT  and  NT.  The  righteous 
are  called  upon  to  hate  lying  (Prov 
8.  God's  13  5),  to  avoid  it  (Zeph  3  13),  to 
Attitude  respect  not  those  who  lie,  and  utterly 
to  It  reject  their  company  (Ps  40  4;^  101 

7),  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it  (Ps 
119  29).   The  wicked  are  said  to  love  lying  (Ps 


52  3),  to  delight  in  it  (Fs  62  4),  to  seek  after  it 
(Ps  4  2),  and  to  give  heed  to  it  (Prov  17  4). 
Lying  leads  to  worae  crimes  (J^  4  1.2). 

The  punishmoit  to  be  meted  out  to  liars  is  of  the 
severest  kind.  They  are  positively  and  absolutely 
excluded  from  heav«L  (Rev  21  27; 
4.  Tlie  22  15),  and  those  who  are  guilty  of  this 
Penal^  sin  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (Rev 
21  8).  We  are  reminded  of  the  awful 
fate  meted  out  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira  when  they 
lied  to  God  and  man  (Acts  6  1-11).  God  will 
"destroy  them  that  speak  lies"  (Ps  5  6),  and  "he 
that  utto^th  lies  shall  not  escape"  (Firav  19  S), 
yea  "a  sword  is  upon  the  liars'*^  (Jer  60  36  AV). 
The  liar  b  thereby  debarred  from  rendering  any  true 
and  acceptable  worship  unto  the  Lord  (Fs  24  4). 

The  Scriptures  abound  with  illustrations  of  lying 
and  the  results  and  penalties  therefor.  A  careful 
study  of  these  illustrations  will  reveal  the  subtilty 
of  falsehood.  Sometimes  a  lie  is  a  half-truth,  as 
set  forth  in  the  story  of  Satan's  temptation  of  Eve 
(Gen  8).  Cain's  lie  (Gen  4  0)  was  of  the  nature 
of  an  evasive  anevree  to  a  direct  question.  Jacob's 
deception  of  his  father,  in  ordw  that  he  might 
inherit  the  blessing  of  the  firstborn,  was  a  bare- 
faced and  deliberate  lie  (Gen  27  19).  The  answer 
which  Joseph's  brethren  gave  to  their  father  when 
he  asked  them  concemmg  the  welfare  of  their 
broUier  Joseph  is  an  illustration,  as  well  as  a  reve- 
lation, of  the  depth  of  the  wickedness  of  hearts  that 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  falsify  and  deceive 
{Gea  37  31.32).  Even  good  men  are  sometimes 
overtaken  in  a  lie,  which,  of  course,  is  no  more  ex- 
cusable in  them  than  in  the  wicked;  indeed,  it  is 
more  shameful  because  the  righteous  are  professed 
followers  of  the  truth  (David  m  1  S  21  2).  What 
more  striking  example  of  the  heinousness  of  lying 
in  the  sight  of  God  can  we  have  than  the  fate  which 
befell  Gehazi  who,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  covetous 
desire  for  possessions,  misrepresented  hb  master 
Elisha  to  Naaman  the  Syrian  whom  the  prophet 
had  healed  of  his  leprosy:  "The  leprosy  therefore  of 
Naaman  shall  cleave  imto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed 
for  ever.  And  he  went  out  from  his  presence  a 
leper  as  white  aa  snow"  (2  K  6  22-27)?  The  story 
of  Peter's  denial  of  his  Lord,  and  his  persistent 
asseverations  that  he  did  not  know  Uim  and  was  not 
one  of  His  followers,  makes  us  shudder  to  UuqIe  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  follower  of  Christ  so  far  to  forget 
himself  as  not  only  to  lie,  but  buttress  lying  witii 
swearing  (Mt  28  72). 

Throogbout  the  Scrlpttires  we  find  paeudot  Joined  to 
other    words,    e.g.    "false    apostles  (i^ivfiavdcrro^ot 

pteudap6ilolo»,  2  Cor  11  13),  bo  called 
6>  P^*ad6a  probably  because  a  true  apostle  delivers 
United  the  message  of  another,  namely,  Ood, 
"STrt*!.*-.  while  these  "false  apostles"  cared  only 
Wtm  timer  (or  self,  such  are  from  Satan,  and.  like 
WwdS  blm,    they    transform    themselves  Into 

angels  of  light,  and  sail  under  false  colors. 
We  read  also  of  "false  prophets"  (ffufiarpo^irTiit, 
pseudoprophUia,  Mt  7  15;  cf  Jer  B3  Idt).  thervby Tsran- 
fng  those  who  falsely  claim  to  briii;;  iik'^su^i-s  rnivii,  I  iud 
and  to  speak  in  behalf  of  God-  M  i  -iiiinu  Is  iLnoi^t  it  he  of 
"false  brethren"  UivSait\<t,ai,  j.-.  n.hi.i,  i  fh- .,  li  c\.r  H 
26),  meaning  Judafzlng  teacln  >■'<-  »■■■  2  -l;  ■  fuLso 

teachers"  (ijt<v£o£idava>Aoc,  i<---'  •!•!■•■! h!fi-,i.'U'"-.  '1  Pi'(  2 
1),  men  whose  teaching  wasfal-f  ^  uml  wltu  fiilti  lj-  clciim^l 
the  teacher's  ofBce.  We  reml  furituT  «[  ■  CaL'w  wit- 
nesses" (^ivUfioprvc.  pgeudt'inariuf.  Mk  6D)'  by 
such  are  meant  those  who  sF<'iLr  ral^ely,  and  tetttifjr  to 
what  they  know  is  not  true.  to»,  wn  Jliid  nifntior 
of  the  "false  ChrlstB"  (i(>€vioxpwiui,  }»wuii<JcJLrii;ui,  Mt  31 
24;  Mk  13  22).  This  personage  does  not  so  much  deny 
the  existence  of  a  Christ,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
builds  upon  the  world's  expectations  of  such  a  person,  and 
falsely,  arrogantly,  blasphemously  asserts  that  he  is  the 
Christ  promised  and  foretold.  It  is  the  Antichrist  who 
denies  that  there  is  a  Christ ;  the  false  Christ  affirms  lilm- 
Belf  to  be  the  Christ.  Of  course  thereisasense  In  wtdcb 
the  man  of  sin  will  be  both  Antichrist  and  a  false  Clirlst. 
SeeFALSBCHRiBTs;  Falsi  Pbofbetb;  False  Swearinq, 
Falsi  Witnesb. 

William  Evans 
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UBRS-IN-WAIT,  It-eH-io-w&t'  (JgB  9  25;  16  12; 
90  36  ff).  See  Ambush. 

LKUTENAIIT,  lA-teu'ant,  lef-ten'ant.  See 
Satbapb. 

LIFE,  llf  (D'^ln,  hayyhn,  OflJ^,  neplmh,  nil, 
rffi/t,  n^n,  hdySh;  tw^,  zOt,  ^^ih  panda,  plot, 
Hoe,  wt6|ia,  pneuma): 

I.  Thb  Tbbhs 

II.   Thb  OT  Tbacbinq 

1.  Popular  Use  o(  the  Tenn 

2.  Complexity  of  the  Idea 

III.  In  the  Apocbtfha 

IV.  In  »b«  NT 

1.  In  the  Synoptic  Go«pelB 

2.  In  the  Fourth  Oospel 

3.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

4.  In  the  Writings  of  Paul 
fi.  la  the  Writings  of  John 

6.  In  the  Other  Books  of  the  NT 

LiTIBATUBB 

/.  T7m  r«nin.— Of  the  Heb  temu,  {idydA  Is  the  vb. 
which  meau  "to  live,"  "to  have  life."  or  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, "to  continue  to  live,"  or  "to  live  prosperously." 
In  the  FttA  It  ilgnUtes  "  to  give  llfb,  or  preserve,  or  quicken 
and  restore  Ufe."  The  Hlphll  Is  much  Wa  the  Piel. 
The  noun  Aayyim  aenerally  used  In  the  pi.  1b  an  abstract 
noun  meaning  "lire."  l.e.  the  possession  of  the  vital  prin- 
dple  with  Its  energies  and  actlvIUes.  Ntpkaih  often 
means  "living  being"  or  "creature."  Sometimes  It 
his  the  force  of  the  leflezlTe  "self."  Aft  other  times  It 
refers  to  the  seat  of  the  soul,  the  personality,  the  emo- 
tions, the  u)petites— ^Msslons  and  even  mental  acts. 
Frequently  It  means  ''^Ufe,"  the  "seat  of  life,"  and  In 
tills  vay  ills  used  about  171 1  In  the  OT,  retenlng  to  the 
prfnelple  of  vitality  in  both  men  and  animals.  Aa«4 
signlfles  "wind."  "breath,"  principle  or  source  of  vitality, 
but  Is  never  used  to  signify  life  propw. 

//.  71^  OT  Teaching.— The  term  "life"  is  lued 
in  the  OT  in  the  popular  sense.    It  meant  life  in 

the  body,  the  existence  and  activity 
1.  Popular  of  the  man  in  all  his  parts  and  ener^ea. 
Use  of  the  It  is  the  person  complete^  conscious 
Tenn  and  active.   There  is  no  idea  of  the 

body  being  a  fetter  or  prison  to  the 
soul;  the  body  was  essential  to  life  and  the  writers 
had  no  desire  to  be  separated  from  it.  To  them  the 
pli^ical  sphere  was  a  necesrity,  and  a  man  was 
UTing  when  all  his  activities  were  performed  in  the 
light  of  God's  face  and  favor.^  The  secret  and 
source  of  Ufe  to  them  was  relationship  with  God. 
There  was  nothing  good  or  desirable  apart  from 
this  relation  of  fellowship.  ^  To  overcome  or  be  rid 
of  sin  was  necessary  to  life.  The  real  center  of 
gravity  in  life  was  in  the  moral  and  religious  part 
of  man's  nature.  This  must  be  in  fdlov^p  with 
God,  the  source  of  all  life  and  activity. 

The  conception  of  life  is  very  complex.  Several 
meanings  are  clearly  indicated:  (1)  Very  frequently 

it  refers  to  the  vital  principle  itself. 
S.  Complex- apart  from  its  manifestations  (Gen  2 
of  tlw     7).   Here  it  is  the  breath  of  life^  or 
Idea  the  breath  from  God  which  contained 

and  communicated  the  vital  principle 
to  man  and  made  him  a  nepheah  or  living  bemg 
(seealsoGen  1  30;  6  17;  7  22  ;  46  6,  etc).  (2)  It 
is  used  to  denote  the  period  of  one's  actual  existence, 
i.e.  "lifetime"  (Gen  23  1;  26  7;  47  9;  Ex  6  16; 
18.20,  etc).  (3)  The  life  is  represented  as  a  direct 
gift  from  God,  and  dependent  absolutely  upon  Him 
for  its  continuance  (Gen  1  11-27;  2  7;  Nu  16  22). 
(4)  In  a  few  cases  it  refers  to  the  conception  of 
Gfaildren,  denoting  the  time  when  conception  was 
possible  (Gen  18  10.14m;  2  K  4  16.17  m).  (5)  In 
many  cases  it  refers  to  the  totality  of  man's  relation- 
ships and  activities,  all  of  which  mtUce  up  life  (Dt 
S2  47;  IS  26  29;  Job  10  1,  etc).  (6)  In  a  few 
instances  it  ia  used  anonymously  with  the  means  of 
sustaininj;  life  (Dt  24  6;  Prov  27  27).  (7)  Many 
times  it  is  used  synonymously  with  happiness  or 
well-being  (Dt  80  15.19;  Ezr  6  10;  Ps  16  11; 
SO  5;    Prov  2  19,  and  frequently).    (8)  It  is 
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always  represented  as  a  venr  precious  gift,  and 
offences  against  Ufe  were  to  be  severdy  punislud 
(Gen  9  4.5;  Lev  17  14;  24  17). 

Capital  punishment  Is  here  spedflcally  enjoined  be- 
cause of  the  value  of  the  life  that  has  been  t«ken.  TIm 
Ux  lalionii  required  Ufe  for  life  (Ez  21  23;  Dt  18  21); 
and  this  even  applies  to  the  beast  (Lev  24  18).  The  Un 
was  represented  as  abiding  In  the  blood  and  thwetore 
the  blood  must  not  be  eaten,  or  lightly  shed  upon  the 

8 round  (Lev  17  16;  Dt  12  23).  The  Decalogue  for- 
ids  murder  or  the  taldiu;  of  human  life  wrongfully 
(Ex  20  13;  Dt  S  17).  Garments  taken  In  ^edge 
must  not  be  kept  over  night,  for  thereby  the  own^s 
life  might  be  endangered  (Dt  24  6).  That  life  was 
considered  precious  appears  In  2  K  10  24;  Est  7  7; 
Job  2  4;  Prov  4  23;  6  26.  The  essence  of  sacruoe 
consisted  In  the  fact  that  the  Ufe  (the  Mpketh)  resided 
In  the  blood :  thus  when  blood  was  shed,  Bfe  was  lost 
(Dt  12  23;  Lev  17  11).  Oppression  <hi  the  part  of 
Judges  and  rulers  was  severely  condemned  because 
oppression  was  detrimental  to  lite. 

(9)  Long  life  was  much  desired  and  sought  by  the 
Israelites,  and  under  certain  conditions  this  was 
possible  (Ps  01  16).  The  lonoevity  of  the  ante* 
diluvian  patriarchs  is  a  problem  by  itsdf  (see 
Antediluvians).  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
calamities  to  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  Ufe  (Isa  38 
10-12;  68  8);  that  a  good  old  age  was  longed  for 
is  shown  by  Ex  20  12;  Ps  21  4;  34  12:  61  6,  etc. 
This  long  life  was  possible  to  the  obedient  to 
parents  (Ex  20  12;  Dt  6  16),  and  to  those  obe- 
dient to  God  (Dt  4  4;  Prov  8  1.2;  10  27);  to 
the  wise  (Prov  8  16;  9  11);  to  the  pure  in  heart 
(Ps  84  12-14:  91  1-10;  Eccl  8  12.13):  to  those 
who  feared  God  (Prov  10  27;  Isa  66  18-21:  88 
2-^j  etc).  (10)  The  possibility  of  an  immortal  Ufe 
is  dimly  hinted  at  in  the  earli^  writing,  and  much 
more  clearly  taught  in  the  later.  The  Tree  of  Life 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden  indicated  a  possible  im- 
mortality for  man  upon  earth  (Gen  2  9;  3  22.24) 
(see  Tree  of  Life). 

Palling  to  partake  of  this  and  falling  into  sin  by  pais 
taking  cn  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil," 
tbey  were  driven  forth  from  the  Karden  lest  they  shookl 
eat  of  the  tree  of  lite  and  become  Immortal  beings  In  their 
sinful  condition.  To  deprive  man  of  the  possibility  of 
making  himself  Immortal  while  sinful  was  a  lilnnilni 
to  the  race;  Immortality  without  holiness  Is  a  curse 
rather  than  a  Uessbu.  The  way  to  the  tree  of  life  was 
henceforth  guarded  by  the  cherubim  and  the  flame  of  a 
sword,  so  that  men  could  not  partake  of  It  In  their  con- 
dition of  sin.  This,  however,  did  not  exidude  the  itossl- 
btllty  of  a  spiritual  Immortality  In  another  sphere. 
Enoch's  fellowship  with  Ood  led  to  a  bodily  transbtkKi: 
so  also  Elijah,  and  several  hundred  jrears  after  tiislr 
deaths,  God  called  Himself  the  Ood  of  Ateaham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  implying  Uiat  they  were  really  alive 
thoL  In  Isa  96  19  therels  a  clear  pKmhecy  of  a  resur> 
rectlon,  and  an  end  of  death.  Dnl  I8  2  asserts  a  resur- 
rection of  many  of  the  dead,  some  to  everlasting  life  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  Some  of  the 
psalmists  firmly  believed  In  the  continuity  of  the  life 
InfeUowshlp  irith  God  (Ps  16  10.11;  17  IS;  88  6:  49 
15;  78  24.26).  The  exact  meaning  of  some  of  theae 
statements  Is  difficult  to  understand,  yet  this  much  is 
clear:  there  was  a  revolt  against  death  in  many  pious 
minds,  and  a  beHef  that  the  life  ot  feUowaUipwith  Ood 
could  not  end  or  be  broken  even  by  death  ItseU.  fiee 
Ihhobtautt. 

(U)  The  fundamental  fact  in  the  possesaon  of 

life  was  vital  relationship  with  Goa.  Men  first 
lived  because  God  breathed  into  them  the  breath 
of  life  (Gen  3  7).  Man's  vital  energies  are  the 
outflowing  of  the  spirit  or  vital  eneraies  of  God, 
and  all  activities  are  dependent  upon  the  vitalizing 
power  from  God.  When  God  seniM  forth  His  spirit, 
things  are  created,  and  live;  when  He  withdraws  that 
spirit  they  die  (Ps  104  30).  "In  his  favor  is  life" 
(Ps  80  5  AV).  He  is  the  fountain  of  lif e  fPs  88 
9;  63  3).  "An  my  fountains  are  in  thee"  (Ps  87 
7).  The  secret  of  Job's  success  and  happiness  was 
that  the  Almighty  was  with  him  (Job  29  2).  This 
fellowship  brought  him  health,  friends,  proq)erity 
and  all  other  blessings.  The  consciousness  of  the 
fellowship  with  God  Ted  men  to  revolt  against  the 
idea  of  going  to  Sfaeol  where  this  fellon^p  must 
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oease.  Th^  felt  that  such  a  reUtioiuhip  oould 
not  oease.  and  God  would  take  them  out  of  Sheol. 

m.  imtikm  Amaaiypkeu—A  ifanllar  oono^rtlon  of  lite 
Vqwmlmeuinuie  OT.  2M  lad  pawdU an twod  and 
occur  most  frequenUy  In  the  booki  of  Wtod  ud  EocIub. 
In  1  and  2  EiA  the  word  li  Uttto  umd;  2  Bad  S  6: 
M  01  are  but  a  Quotation  from  Oen  S  7,  and  refer  to 
SbuB  vital prindple;  2B«d  14_80.Tob,  Jth.  AdBst  un 
It  In  the  aame  aenae  alao.  wlad  and  flodua  use  it  in 
several  aenaea  doaelv  reaembllns  the  use  in  Prov  (cf 
Bcdiu  4  12;  Prov  8  18;  10  1^.  In  gmeral  there  Is 
no  addloonal  mMnlng  attaoied  to  tba  word.  The  Pa 
Sol  refer  to  everlasting  Ufe  in  S  10;  18  10;  14  2.6. 

tV.  In  lh»  NT. — Of  the  Or  terms  biot  is  used  at  times 
as  the  equIn^eDt  of  the  Heb  {tayytn^  It  refers  to  life 
extensively,  I.e.  the  period  of  one  s  existence,  a  Ufetlme; 
also  to  the  means  oi  Bustalalng  life,  such  as  wealth,  etc 
Ptuehi  is  also  equivalent  to  ^avylm  at  times,  but  very 
frequently  to  n*pAa*A  and  sometimes  to  rOah.  Thus 
It  means  the  vital  principle,  a  llvins  being,  tba  knma- 
terlal  part  of  man.  the  seat  of  the  affections,  desires  and 
appetites,  etc.  The  term  tit  corresponds  very  closely 
to  havvim,  and  means  the  vital  principle,  the  state  of 
one'  who  is  animate,  the  fulness  of  activities  and  rela- 
Uonahip  both  In  the  physical  and  spiritual  realms. 

The  content  of  the  word  z6^  is  the  chief  theme  of 
the  NT.  The  life  is  mediated  bv  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  OT  this  life  was  through  fellowship  with  God, 
in  the  NT  it  is  through  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator. 
The  OT  idea  is  eanied  to  its  completion,  its  highest 
derc^pment  of  meaning,  bett^;  mriched  bv  the 
supreme  teaching  and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  the  NT  as  wellaa  in  the  OT,  the  center  of  gravity 
in  human  life  is  in  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of 
man. 

The  teaching  here  r^arding  life  naturally  links 
itself  with  OT  ideas  and  the  prevailing  conceptions 
of  Judaism.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
1.  Inflie  sense  of  (1)  the  vital  piindple,  that 
Synoptic  which  raves  actual  plu^oal  existrace 
Gospels  (Mt  S  20:  Mk  10  45;  Lk  IS  22  f : 
14  26).  (2)  It  is  also  the  period  of 
one's  existence,  i.e.  lifetime  (Lk  1  75;  16  25). 
(3J  Once  it  may  mean  the  totality  of  man's  relation- 
ships and  activities  (Lk  12  15)  which  do  not  con- 
sist in  abundance  of  material  posaeaaions.  (4) 
G^erally  it  means  the  real  life,  the  vital  connection 
with  the  world  and  God,  the  sum  total  of  man's 
highest  interests.  It  is  called  "eternal  life"  (Mt 
19  29;  26  46).  It  is  called  "hfe"  (Mt  18  8.9; 
19  17;  Mk  9  43.45.46J.  In  these  passages  Jesus 
seems  to  imply  that  it  is  almost  equivalent  to 
'laying  up  treasures  in  heaven,"  or  to  "entering 
the  ki^dom  of  God."  The  entering  into  life  and 
entering  the  kingdom  are  practically  the  same,  for 
the  kingdom  is  that  spiritual  realm  where  God  con- 
trols, where  the  principles,  activities  and  relation- 
ships of  heaven  prevail^  and  hence  to  enter  into 
these  is  to  enter  into  "hfe."  (5)  The  lower  life  of 
earthly  relationship  and  activities  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  hif^er  and  spiritual  (Mt  10  39; 
16  25;  Lk  9  24).  These  merely  earthly  interests 
may  be  very  desirable  and  enjoyable,  but  whoever 
would  cling  to  these  and  make  them  supreme  is  in 
danger  of  losing  the  hwher.  The  spiritual  being 
infinitely  more  valuable  should  be  sought  even  if  the 
other  Tuationship  should  be  lost  entirety.  (6) 
Jceus  also  speaks  of  this  life  as  something  future, 
and  to  be  raized  at  the  consummation  of  the  age 
(Mt  10  20;  Lk  18  30),  or  the  world  to  come. 

Th*"  In  no  wise  cootradlcts  the  statement  that  eternal 
Bfe  can  be  entered  upon  In  this  life.  As  Jesus  Uim- 
aelt  waa  in  vital  relationship  with  the  spiritual  world  and 
lived  the  eternal  life.  He  sought  to  bring  others  into  the 
same  blessed  state.  This  life  was  far  from  being  per- 
fect. Tlw  perfection  could  come  only  at  the  oonsumma- 
tlon  when  all  waa  perfection  and  thra  they  would  enter 
into  the  perfect  feilowsliip  with  God  and  connection 
Tlth  the  nilrlt-world  and  its  Messed  experiences.  There 
is  no  conflict  in  His  teaching  here,  no  real  difBcnlty.  only 
an  lliustratloQ  of  Brownlngj  statement.  "Man  never  is 
but  wholly  tiopea  to  be."  Thus  in  the  synoptists  Jesus 
teachea  the  reality  of  tin  eternal  life  aa  a  present  pos- 
asHkm  aa  well  aa  nture  fmiUon.   The  titture  ia  bat  the 
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Ihnraring  out  and  perlectltHi  of  the  prcacnt.  'WttbCNrt 
Che  present  bud,  there  can  be  no  future  flower. 

(7)  The  conditions  which  Jesus  lays  down  for 
entering  into  this  life  are  faith  in  Himself  as  the  one 
Mediator  of  the  life,  and  the  following  of  Him  in  a 
Ufe  of  obedience.  He  alone  knows  the  Father  and 
can  reveal  Him  to  others,  (Mt  11  27).  He  alone 
can  give  true  rest  and  can  teach  men  how  to  live 
(11  2Sf).  The  sure  way  to  this  life  is:  "Follow 
me."  His  whole  ministry  was  virtually  a  prolonged 
^ort  to  win  oonfidenoein  Himself  as  Son  and  Me- 
diator, to  win  obedience,  and  henoe  brinp  men  unto 
these  spiritual  relationshiiM  and  activities  whi<^ 
constitute  the  true  life. 

The  fullest  and  richest  teachings  r^arding  life 
are  found  here.  The  greatest  word  of  this  Gospel 
is  "life."  The  author  says  he  wrote 
the  Gospel  in  order  that  "ye  may  have 
life"  (SO  31).  Most  of  the  teachmgs 
recorded,  circle  around  this  great  worn 
"life."  This  teaching  is  in  no  way 
distinctive  and  different  from  that  of  the  synoptists, 
but  is  supplementary,  and  completes  the  teachmg  at 
Jesus  on  the  subject.  The  use  of  the  word  is  not 
as  varied,  being  concentrated  on  the  one  supreme 
subject.  (1)  In  a  few  cases  it  refers  only  to  the 
vital  principle  which  gives  life  or  produces  a  life- 
time (10  11.15-18;  U37;  U  13).  (2)  It  repre- 
sents Jeeus  the  Logos  as  the  ori^  and  means  m  all 
life  to  the  world.  As  the  premcamate  Logos 
was  the  source  of  life  to  the  universe  (1  4).  As  the 
incarnate  Logos  He  said  His  life  had  been  derived 
originally  from  the  Father  (6  26;  6  67;  10  18). 
He  then  was  the  means  of  life  to  men  (3  15.16; 
4  14  :  6  21.39.40);  and  this  was  the  purpose  for 
which  He  came  into  the  world  (6  33.34.51; 
10  10).  (3)  Hie  prevailing  reference^  however,  ia 
to  those  activities  which  are  the  expression  of  fellow- 
ship with  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  These  relation- 
ships are  called  "eternal  Ufe"  (8  15.16.36;  i  14. 
etc).  The  nearest  approach  to  a  definition  of 
eternal  life  is  found  in  17  3.  Thou^  not  a  scien- 
tific or  metaphysical  definition,  it  is  nev^heless 
Jesus'  own  description  of  eternal  life,  and  reveals 
His  conceptH>n  of  it.  It  is  thus  more  valuable  th^ 
a  formal  definition.  It  is  "to  know  God  utd  Jesiu 
Christ  whom  He  hath  sent." 

This  knoiriedge  is  vastiy  more  than  mere  Intellect- 
ual perc^Oon  or  underatanding.  It  Is  moral  knowledge. 
It  is  personal  acquaintance,  It  is  fellowalilp,  a  contact, 
if  we  may  ao  speak,  of  personality  with  peraonality,  an 
inner  aHlnlty  and  sympathy,  an  experience  of  almHar 
thoughts,  emotions,  purposes,  motives,  deslrea.  an  inter- 
change of  the  heart  s  deepest  feelings  and  enterlences. 
It  Is  a  bringing  of  the  whole  personality  of  man  into  ile^t 
relationship  with  the  personality  of  God.  This  rela- 
tion Is  ethical,  personaf.  binding  the  two  togeUier  with 
ties  which  nothing  can  separate.  It  is  Into  this  expe- 
rience that  Jesus  came  to  bring  men.  Such  a  lite  Jesus 
says  is  satisfying  to  ail  who  nunger  and  thirst  for  It 
(4  14:  6  35):  It  Is  the  source  of  light  to  all  (1  4;  8  12): 
It  Is  indestructible  (6  fiS;  11  30);  it  ia  like  a  weU  iA 
water  In  the  soul  (4  14):  ft  la  nrocured  hi  peraonallr 
partaking  <rf  those  quaUtlea  whtim  belong  to  Jesua  (e 

(4)  This  life  is  a  present  possession  and  has  also 
a  glorious  future  fruition,  (a)  To  those  who  exer- 
cise faith  in  Jesus  it  is  a  present  experience  and 
possesnon  (4  10:  6  24.40).  Faith  in  Him  as  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  psychological  means  by  which 
persons  are  brought  mto  this  vital  relationship  with 
God.  Those  who  exercised  the  faith  immediately 
experienced  this  new  power  and  fellowship  and 
exercised  the  new  activities.  (6)  It  has  a  glorious 
fruition  in  the  future  also  (4  36;  6  29;  6  30.44.54). 
John  does  not  give  eo  much  prominence  to  the 
eschatological  phase  of  Jesus'  teachings  aa  to  the 
present  rrality  and  actual  possession  oithis  blessed 
fife. 

(0)  It  haa  been  objected  that  in  spealdng  of  tiie  Logos 
aa  tbB  source  of  life  John  Is  pursuing  a  metaphysical  line. 
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whereas  the  life  which  he  so  much  emphasizes  has  an 
ethical  baais,  and  he  makee  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
two.  The  objection  may  have  force  to  one  who  has 
Imbibed  the  Rltschllan  Idea  of  performing  the  Impos- 
sible taalc  of  eliminating  all  metaphyslca  from  theol(«y. 
It  will  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  average  Christian. 
It  Is  a  purely  academic  objection.  The  ordinary  mind 
will  think  that  U  Jeeus  Christ  Is  the  source  of  ethical  and 
eternal  life  It  ia  because  He  jKMsessee  something  of  the 
essence  and  being  of  God,  which  makes  Hla  work  for 
men  possible.  The  metaphysical  and  the  ethical  may 
exist  together,  may  run  concurrently,  the  one  being  tlw 
source  and  seat  of  the  other.  There  Is  no  cootradio- 
tion.  Both  metaphysics  and  ethics  are  a  legitimate  and 
neoessary  exercise  of  the  human  mind. 

In  His  intercessory  prayer  (Jn  17),  Jesus  said  His 
mission  was  to  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  the 

Father  had  given  Him  (17  2).  The 
8.  Jn  tiio  record  in  Acts  is  the  carrying  out  of 
Acts  (rf  the  that  purpose.  The  word  "life"  ia  used 
Aposttes      in  several  smses:  (1)  the  vital  prin- 

ciple  or  physical  life  (17  25;  20  10.24; 
S7  10.22);  (2)  also  the  sum  total  of  man's  relation- 
ships and  activities  upon  earth  (6  20;  36  4);  (3) 
Jesus  Christ  is  r^arded  as  the  source  and  principle 
of  life,  being  called  by  Peter,  "the  Prince  of  life" 
(8  15).  Also  the  life  eternal  or  everlasting  is 
spoken  of  with  the  same  significance  as  in  the 
Gospels  (11  18;  IS  46.48). 

Here  fUso  the  words  for  "life"  are  used  in  various 
Benaa:  (1)  the  vital  principle  which 9ves  ptursical 

vitality  and  existence  (Bom  8  11.38; 
4.  In  the  U  15;  1  Cor  8  22;  Phil  1  20^  1  30); 
Writings  (2)  the  sum  total  of  man's  relationships 
of  Paul        and  activities  (1  Cor  6  3.4;  1  Tim  2 

2;  4  8;  2  Tim  1  1;  8  10  AV);  (3) 
those  relationships  with  God  and  with  Christ  in  the 
spiritual  realm,  and  the  activities  arising  therefrom 
which  constitute  the  real  and  eternal  life.  This 
is  mediated  by  Christ  (Rom  6  10).  It  is  in  Christ 
(Rom  6  11).  It  is  the  free  f^t  of  God  (6  23).  It 
is  also  mediated  or  imparted  to  us  through  the 
Spirit  (Rom  8  2.6.9.10;  2  Cor  2  16;  3  0;  Gal  6 
8).  It  comes  through  obedience  to  the  word  (Rom 
7  10;  Phil  2  16):  and  throueh  faith  (1  Tim  1  16). 
It  may  be  apprehended  in  this  life  (1  Tim  6  12. 
19).  It  is  brought  to  light  through  the  gospel  (2 
Tim  1  10).  It  IS  a  reward  to  those  who  by  patience 
in  weUnloing  sedc  it  (Rom  2  7).  It  gives  conquer- 
ing;^ power  over  sin  and  death  (Rom  6  17.18.21). 
It  18  the  end  or  reward  of  a  sanctified  life  (Rom  6 
22).  It  is  a  present  possession  and  a  hope  (Tit 
1  2;  8  7).  It  will  be  received  in  all  its  fulness 
hereafter  (Rom  2  7;  2  Cor  6  4).  Thus  Paul's 
use  of  the  word  substantially  agrees  with  the  teach- 
ing in  the  Gospels,  and  no  doubt  was  largely  based 
upon  it. 

In  tke  Johannine  Epp.  and  "Bxv,  the  contents  of 
the  term  "life"  are  the  same  as  thoae  in  tJie  Fourth 
Gospel.   Life  in  certain  passages  (1 
6.  In  the      Jn  8  16;   Rev  8  9;   11  11;   £8  11) 

WiitingB  is  mere  phvsical  vitality  and  existence 
ot  Jolm  upon  earth.  The  source  of  life  is 
Christ  Himself  (1  Jn  1  If;  8  llf.l6). 
The  blessed  eternal  life  in  Christ  is  a  present  pos- 
session to  all  those  who  are  in  fellow^ip  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  (1  Jn  6  11.12).  Here  ia  an 
echo  of  the  words  of  Jesus  (Jn  17  3)  where  John 
describes  the  life,  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the 
Father  and  was  manifested  unto  us.  It  is  virtually 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son  (1  Jn 
1  2.4).  Life  is  promised  to  those  who  are  faithful 
(Rev  2  7);  and  the  crown  of  life  is  promised  to 
those  who  are  faithful  unto  death  (Rev  2  10). 
The  crown  of  life  doubtless  refiers  to  the  realization 
of  idl  the  glorious  posubilities  that  come  through 
fellowship  with  God  and  the  Son.  The  thirsty  are 
invited  to  come  and  drink  of  the  water  of  life  freely 
(Rev  21  6;  22  17).  The  river  of  life  flows  through 
the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (28  1),  and  the 


tree  of  life  blooms  on  its  banks,  bearing  twelve 
manner  of  fruit  (82  2.14).  See  TnBK  op  Life. 

The  Ep.  to  the  He  speaks  of  our  lifetime  or 
periods  <u  existence  upon  earth  (2  15;  7  3),  like- 
wise of  tne  power  of  an  indissoluble 
6.  Jn  the  life  (7  16);  James  promises  the  crown 
Other  of  life  to  the  faithful  (1  12).  This 
Books  of  reward  is  the  fulness  of  life's  possi- 
the  TXT  bilities  hereafter.  Our  lifetime  is 
mentioned  in  4  14  and  represaited  as 
brief  as  a  va|ior.  Peter  in  1  Pet  8  7  speaks  of  man 
and  wife  as  joint-heirs  of  the  grace  of  life,  and  of 
loving  life  (3  10),  referring  to  the  totality  of  reU- 
tionsEips  and  activities.  The  "all  things  that  per- 
tain unto  life  and  godlmess"  (2  Pet  1  3)  constitute 
the  whole  Christian  life  involving  the  life  eternal. 

LiTiBATCBB. — Articles  on  "Ufe"  in  BOB,  DCG, 
Jew  Bne;  OQ  "Soul,"  "Spirit,"  etc.  Ibid,  and  Id  £rc 
Brit,  EB.  Kitto,  Smith,  StaTidard.  etc;  Laidlaw,  Biblt 
Doctrine  of  Man;  Doiltzsch,  A  St/stem  of  Bib.  Piuehologg: 
comma,  on  the  various  pass^es;  Davidson,  OT  Thtoloou; 
Oehler  and  Schultz,  OT  Theotoav;  SWveiU,  Johannint 
Thtologu  and  Pauline  Theoloov;  Holtzmann,  NT  Th4- 
ology,  I,  293  ff;  G.  Dalman.  Word*  of  Jeiue;  Phillips 
Brooks.  Jtfor*  Abundant  Life;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Hielorie 
Faith;  F.  J.  A.  Hort.  The  Wav,  the  Truth,  the  Life;  J.  G. 
Hoare,  Life  in  St.  John'*  Oospele;  B.  Wfalte,  Life  and 
Christ;  Salmond.  Tke  Chrietian  Doctrine  of  Immorlalilu; 
R.  J.  KnowUng,  Witnete  of  the  Bpittlet  and  The  Tetli- 
monv  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ;  comma,  on  the  various  pas- 
sages; McPberaon,  "The  NT  View  of  Life,"  Bxpos, 
I,  ser.  T,  72  ff;  Massle.  "Two  NT  Words  Denoting  Ufe." 
Expos,  II,  ser.  iv,  3S0S;  Schrenk,  Die  JohanniMieeke 
Anichauvng  tom  Leben. 

J.  J.  SSEVS 

LIFE,  TREE  OF.   See  Tbee  of  Life. 

LIFT:  To  make  lofty,  to  raise  up.  A  very  com- 
mon word  in  EV  representing  a  great  variety  of 
Heb  and  Gr  wprds,  although  in  the  OT  used  chiefly 
as  the  tr  of  K^J,  ndsd'.  Of  none  of  these  words, 
however,  is  "lift"  used  as  a  technical  tr,  and  "lift" 
is  interchanged  freely  with  its  synonyms,  esp. 
"exalt"  (cf  Pb  76  6;  89  24)  and  "raise'^  (cf  Eccl 
4  10;  2  8  12  17).  "Lift"  ia  still  perfectly  good 
Endish,  but  not  in  all  the  senses  in  which  it  is  used 
in  EV;  e.g.  such  phrases  as  "men  that  lifted  up 
axes  upon  a  thicket"  (Ps  74  5).  "lift  up  thy  feet 
unto  the  perpetual  ruins"  (Ps  74  3,  etc),  and  even 
the  common  "lift  m>  the  eyes"  or  'Tiands"  are  dis- 
tinctly archaic.  However,  almost  all  the  uses  are 
perfectly  clear,  and  only  the  following  need  be  noted. 
"To  lift  up  the  head'*^  (Gen  40  13.19.20;  2  K  88 
27;  Ps  8  3;  Sir  11  13;  Lk  21  28)  means  to  raise 
from  a  low  condition  (but  on  Ps  24  7.9  see  Gate). 
To  "lift  up  the  horn"  (Ps  76  5)  is  to  assume  a 
confident  position,  the  figure  being  taken  from 
fighting  oxen  (see  Horn).  "Lift  up  the  face"  may 
be  meant  lit.  (2  K  9  32),  or  it  may  denote  tiie 
bestowal  of  favor  (I^  4  6);  it  may  mean  the  atti- 
tude of  a  righteous  man  toward  God  (Job  82  26), 
or  simply  the  attitude  of  a  supi^iant  (Ezr  9  6). 

Burton  Scott  Eastoh 

UOHT.bt  rf»,  '9r,  nistp,  md'Sr;  ^  p&da; 
many  other  words) : 

1.  Origin  of  Xiight 

2.  A  Comprehensive  Term 
1)  Natural 
2>  Artificial 

3)  Miraculous 

4)  Mental,  Moral.  Spiritual 

3.  An  Attribute  of  Holiness 
<1)  God 

(2)  Christ 

(3)  Christiana 

(4)  The  Church 

4.  Sjrndx>llim 

6.  Ekpreaalve  Terms 

The  creation  tif  light  was  the  initial  step  in  the 
creation  of  life.  "Let  there  be  light"  (Gen  i  3) 
was  the  first  word  of  God  spoken  after  His  creative 
Spirit  "moved"  upon  the  primary  material  out  of 
which  He  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
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which  lay,  until  the  utterance  of  that  word,  in 
the  chaoe  of  darkness  and  demlaluon.  Something 
akin,  poaubly,  to  the  all-pa^nudve 

1.  Origiii  eleotrcMDagnetio  activity  (rf  the  aurora 
oi  Light       borealia  penetrated  the  chaotic  ni^t 

of  the  world.  The  ultimate  focusing 
of  light  (on  the  4th  day  of  creation,  Gen  1  14)  in 
Buns,  stars,  and  solar  systems  brought  the  initial 
creative  process  to  completion,  as  the  essential 
condition  of  alt  organic  life.  The  ori^n  of  light 
thus  finds  its  explanation  in  the  purpose  and  very 
nature  of  God  whom  John  defines  as  not  only  the 
Author  of  light  but,  in  an  all-incluuve  sense,  as 
Ught  itself:  ^^God  is  light"  (1  Jn  1  6). 

The  word  "light"  is  Divinely  rich  in  its  compre- 
hensiveness and  meaning.   Its  material  splendor 
is  used  throughout  the  Scriptures  as 

2.  A  Com-  the  symbol  and  synonym  mf  all  that  is 
wehensiTe  luminous  and  radiant  in  the  mental. 
Term  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  men  and 

angeb;  while  the  eternal  God,  because 
of  His  holiness  and  moral  perfection,  is  pictured  as 
''dwelling  in  li^t  unapproachable"  (1  Tim  6  16). 
Every  phase  of  the  word,  from  the  original  light 
in  the  natural  world  to  the  spiritual  glory  of  the 
celestial,  is  found  in  Holy  Writ. 

(1)  Natural  itffAi.— The  light  of  day  (Gen  1  6): 
of  sun,  moon  and  stars:  "li^ts  in  the  firmament 
(Gen  1  14-18;  Pa  74  16;  136  7;  liB  3:  EccI 
12  2;  Rev  22  5).  Its  characteristics  are  beauty, 
radiuice,  utility.  It  "rejoiceth  the  heart"  (Prov  15 
30);  "Truly  the  fight  is  sweet"  (EccI  11  7);  with- 
out it  men  stumble  and  are  helpless  (Jn  11  0.10); 
it  is  something  for  wluch  they  wait  with  inexpressible 
longing  (Job  SO  26;  cf  Fs  ISO  6).  Life,  joy, 
actinty  and  all  blesamgs  are  dependent  upon  fight. 

li^t  and  Ufe  are  almost  BjnoiqnnouB  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants ot  Pal,  ud  in  the  same  wa/^tlarkn€«8  and  deatb. 
Tb^n  la  me  land  of  sunsblne.  wben  they  go  to  other 
laiuU  ot  douded  sides  tbelr  only  thought  la  to  return  to  the 
tarlghtneaa  and  auoabloe  of  their  native  land.  In  Pal 
there  la  hardljr  a  day  In  the  whole  year  when  the  aim 
does  not  ablne  for  aome  part  of  It,  while  for  five  months 
of  tiie  year  tbwe  is  acareely  ui  Intwmiptlon  ot  the  sun- 
■hfaie.  Time  la  reclraned  from  sunset  to  sunset.  The 
day's  labor  cloaea  with  the  coming  of  darioieaa.  "Mao 
goeOi  forth  unto  hia  worit  and  to  hla  labor  until  the 
evening"  (Pa  104  23). 

The  suddenness  of  the  change  from  ctoAneaa  to  U^t 
with  the  rlslag  sun  and  the  disappearance  ot  the  sun  In 
the  evening  Is  more  striklog  than  m  more  northern  coun- 
tries, and  Ic  Is  not  strange  that  In  tiie  ancient  daya  there 
should  have  arisen  a  worship  of  the  sun  as  the  giver  of 
light  and  happiness,  and  that  Job  abould  mention  Usa 
enticement  of  sun-worstUp  when  he  "  beheld  the  sun  when 
It  slilned,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brlghtnesa"  (Job  81  30). 
The  severest  plague  in  Egvpt  next  to  the  sluing  of  the 
flrstbom  was  the  plague  of  darkness  which  fell  upon  the 
Egyptians  (Ex_l()  33).  This  love  of  light  finds  expres- 
sion In  both  OT  and  NT  in  a  very  extensive  use  ot  the 
word  to  express  thme  things  which  are  most  to  be  desired 
and  moat  telptul  to  man,  and  In  this  connection  we  find 
some  ot  the  moat  beautUnl  flgnrea  In  the  Bible. 

Artifieial  light.— Vfhca  natural  fight  fails, 
man  by  discovery  or  invention  provides  himself 
with  some  temporary  substitute,  however  dim  and 
inadequate.  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  "oil  for 
the  light"  (Ex  26  6;  3S  8:  Lev  24  2)  and  lamps 
(Ex  S6  14;  Mt  6  16).    "There  were  many  fights 


(3)  Miraadoua  Ughl. — ^When  the  appalling  plague 
of  "thick  darkness,  for  three  days,  enveloped  the 
Egyptians,  terrified  and  rendered  them  helpless, 
"^  the  children  of  Israel  had  Ught  in  their  dwell- 
ings" (Ex  10  23).  Whether  the  darkness  was  due 
to  a  Divinely  ordered  natural  cause  or  the  light 
was  the  natural  Ught  of  day,  the  process  that  pre- 
served the  interspersed  Isracfites  from  the  encom- 
passing darkness  was  supernatural.  Miraculous, 
also,  even  though  through  natural  agency,  was  the 


"piUar  of  fire"  that  gave  fight  to  the  IsraeUtes 
escapins  from  Pharaoh  (Ex  18  21:  14  20;  Ps  76 
14),  "He  led  them  ....  all  the  night  with  a  light 
of  fire."  Supernatural  was  the  effulgence  at 
Christ's  tammguration  that  made  "his  garments 
....  white  as  the  fight"  (Mt  17  2).  T^der  the 
same  category  Paul  classifies  'the  great  Ught'  that 
'suddenly  shone  round  about  him  from  heaven' 
on  the  way  to  Damascus  (Acts  22  6:  cf  9  3). 
In  these  rare  instances  the  supernatural  light  was 
not  only  symboUc  of  an  inner  spiritual  Ught,  but 
instrumental,  in  part  at  least,  in  revealing  or  pre- 
paring the  way  for  it. 

(4)  Mental,  moral,  apiriiual  light. — The  phenom- 
ena of  natural  Ught  have  their  counterpart  in  the 
inno-  life  of  man.  Few  words  lend  themselves  with 
such  beauty  and  appropriateness  to  the  experiences, 
conditions,  and  raaumce  of  the  spiritual  life.  For 
this  reason  the  Scriptures  use  "Ught"  largdy  in  the 
figurative  sense.  Borrowed  from  the  natural  world, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  inherently  suited  to  portray 
spiritual  reafities.  In  secular  fife  a  distinct  fine  of 
demarkation  is  drawn  between  intellectual  and 
spiritual  knowledge  and  iUtunination.  Education 
that  enlightens  the  mind  may  leave  the  moral  man 
untouched.  This  distinction  rarely  obtains  in  the 
Bible,  which  deals  with  man  as  a  spiritual  b^g  and 
looks  upon  Ifis  faoulties  as  interdependent  in  their 
action. 

(a)  A  tew  paasages,  however,  refer  to  the  light  that 
comes  chiefly  to  the  inielleet  or  mind  through  Divine  In- 
struction, e.g.  Ps  119  130,  "The  opening  of  thy  words 

Elveth  light":  so  Prov  6  23,  "TheUwls  light.'"^  Even 
ere  the  instruction  Includes  moral  as  well  as  mental  en- 
lightenment. 

(b)  Moral:  Job  94  13.16  has  to  do  exclusively  with 
man  a  moral  attitude  to  tTuth:  " rebel  asaiust  the  Ught"; 
"know  not  the  light."  laa  6  20  describes  a  moraT con- 
fusion and  blimmeas,  which  cannot  diatlngulah  light 

from  darlmeea. 

(c)  For  the  most  part,  howevn-,  light  and  life  go 
together.  It  la  the  product  of  salvation:  "Jeh  la  my 
light  and  my  salvation "  (Ps  27  D-  "Light,"  flimatively 
used,  has  to  do  preeminently  with  spiritual  life,  includlns 
also  the  Illununation  that  floods  all  the  faculties  tn 
the  soul:  Intsllect.  conscience,  reason,  will.  In  the 
moral  realm  the  enlightenment  of  theae  faculties  is 
dependent  wholly  on  the  renewal  of  the  spirit.  "In 
thy  light  ....  we  see  light"  (Pa  M  B):  "TheUfewaa 
the  light  of  men"  (Jn  1  4). 

light  is  an  attribute  of  ho^iess,  and  thus  a  per- 
sonal quaiity.   It  is  the  outshining  of  Ddty. 

(1)  Qod. — "God  islight,  and  in  him 
8.  An  is  no  darkness  at  aU"  (1  Jn  15). 
Attribute  Darkness  is  the  universal  symbol  and 
of  Holiness  condition  of  sin  and  death:  Ught  the 
symbol  and  expression  of  hoUness. 
"The  light  of  Israel  wiU  be  for  a  fire,  and  his  Holy 
One  for  a  flame'*  (Isa  10  17).  God,  by  His  prw 
ence  and  grace,  is  to  us  a  "marvellouB  light"  (1  Pet 
2  9).  The  glory  of  His  holiness  and  presence  is 
the  "everlasting  light"  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven 
(Isa  60  19.20;  Rev  21  23.24;  22  5). 

(2)  Christ,  the  eternal  Word  (XAto*,  Idgog,  Jn 
1  1),  who  said  "Let  there  be  Ught"  (Gen  1  3),  is 
Himself  the  "effulgence  of  [God'e]  glory"  (He  1  3), 
"the  Ught  which  TiKhteth  every  man,  coming  into 
the  world"  (Jn  1  9)  (cf  the  statements  concerning 
Wisdom  in  Wisd  7  25  f  and  concerning  Christ  in 
He  1  3;  and  see  Creeds;  Logos;  Johannime 
Thboloot;  Wisdom).  As  the  predicted  Messiah, 
He  was  to  be  "for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles"  (Isa  42  6; 
49  6).  His  birth  was  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
(Lk  2  32).  Jesus  called  Himself  "the  light  of  the 
world"  (Jn  8  12;  9  6;  12  46).   As  Ught  He  was 

"God  manifest  in  the  flesh"  (1  Tim  8  16  AV). 

"The  Word  was  God"  (Jn  1  1).  Jesus  as  Xi7<»  is 
the  eternal  expression  of  God  as  a  word  is  the  ex- 
preesion  of  a  tnou^t.  In  the  threefold  essence  of 
His  being  God  is  lAfe  ({Mf,  *Bi)  (Jn  B  26:  6  57); 
GodU  looe  {ifYdwn,agdpi)  (1  Jn  4  8);  God  is  Light 
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phda)  (1  Jn  1  6).  Thus  Christ,  the  logos, 
nuuufnting  the  three  aspects  of  the  Divine  Nature 
is  life,  Love  and  Light,  and  these  three  are  insep- 
arable aJid  constitute  the  glory  which  the  disciples 
beheld  in  Him,  "glory  as  of  the  only  b^otten 
from  the  Father"  (Jn  1  14).    In  revealing  and 

S'Ting  life,  Christ  becomes  "the  light  of  men" 
n  1  4).  God  gives  "the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
[his]  dory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Cor  4  6), 
and  this  salvation  is  called  "the  liaht  of  the  gospel 
of  the  gloty  of  Christ"  (4  4).  Christ  is  thus  the 
Teacher,  EnluEhtener  ("Christ  shall  give  thee  light," 
Eph  6  14  AY),  Guide,  Saviour  of  mea. 

0}  AS  mkS  tatfh  and  rtfitH  tht  h',ih!  .if  CoA  and  of 
Climair*e^M*'iiit/<i."  "Uu^'i'."    iii  John  thi.^  DaptlBt: 
biintlTiK         a  ^^tjtiilitf;  \Uihi."  Un  5  H5AVj.    it  Is 
slgfllflfiiri"  'h:ii.         |j-ri-<.nvrl^iian  proijhc!-  iviw  LiTmod  a 
AMCit,  "f,  ilio  rli^ciijk'.ij  ri[  Uio  new  iii--peiisa- 

Uon  ur-'  I  \i.l:-d         fl"''-  •Mt  5  I4i ;  '  Y<-  ^irr  Hn-  Ifeht  ol 

thi"-  VfVfUi  "     i'')   ULTii-ffrii-l]!  < 'l-llL-jr  i.irl':  Mnd  ^;iLilt.B  Wepe 

called  "flill.lr>n  nf  Iktir  '  [l.k  16  fv;  J  ii  13  ;ii5;  Eph 
fi  M.  (irid  v,<Tir  ixim-uil  to  iw  "nevn  m  UpbK  in  toe 
nnrld  "  (Plill  2  1''>.  tr]  The  Jwf  whQ.  jwawd  the 
law  inKliiki-niy  >iLj|j|>ijsi'>[  ti«  wM      Itiwntf  iKaAl  that 

^ru  In  (lurkiit-s^"  I  Kirni  3  I'ji. 

(4)  The  church. — Zion  was  to  "shine"  because  her 
light  had  come'  (Isa  60  1).  The  Gentiles  were 
to  come  to  her  light  (60  3).  Her  mission  as  the 
enligbtener  of  the  world  was  symbolized  in  the 
omamentations  of  her  prieethood.  The  Urim  of 
the  high  priest's  breastplate  signified  light,  and 
the  name  itself  is  but  the  pi.  form  of  the  Heb  'Sr. 
It  stood  for  revelation,  and  Thummim  for  tndh. 
Ths  church  of  the  Christian  dispensation  was  to 
be  even  more  radiant  with  the  light  of  God  and  of 
Christ.  The  seven  churches  of  Asia  were  revealed 
to  John,  by  the  Spirit,  as  seven  goldra  candlesticks, 
and  her  ministers  as  seven  stars,  both  luminous 
with  the  light  of  the  Gospel  revuation.  In  Eph, 
Christ,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  is  the  Head  of 
the  church,  the  latter  being  His  body  through  which 
His  gloiy  is  to  be  manifested  to  the  world, '  to  make 
all  men  see,"  etc  (Eph  3  9.10).  "Unto  him  be  the 
glory  in  the  church  (ver  21),  the  church  bringing 
^ory  to  God,  by  revealme  His  glory  to  men  through 
Its  reproduction  of  the  life  and  light  of  Christ. 

Lignt  symboUzes:  (1)  the  eye,  "The  light  of  the 
body  is  tha  eye"  (Mt  6  22  AV;  Lk  11  34);  (2) 
vntchfulTiesB,  "Let  yoiu"  lights  [RV 

4.  Sym*      "lamps"]  be  burning,  thefisure  being 
Ik^Isiu        taken  from  the  parable  of  the  Vir- 
tue; (3)  proteciion,  "armor  of  light" 

(Rom  18  12),  the  garment  of  a  holy  and  Cmist- 
like  life;  (4)  Ute  sphere  of  the  Christian's  daily  waik, 
"inheritance  of  tne  saints  in  light"  (Col  1  12); 

(6)  htaven,  for  the  inheritance  just  referred  to  in- 
cludes the  world  above  in  which  "the  Lamb  is  the 
Iwht  thereof;  (6)  -prosperity,  relief  (Est  8  16;  Job 
SO  26),  in  contrast  with  the  c^amities  of  the  wicked 
whose  "light  ....  shall  be  put  out"  (Job  18  5); 

(7)  joy  and  gladness  (Job  8  20;  Ps  97  II;  IIS  4): 

(8)  God'* /awor,  "the  light  of  thy  countenance"  (Ps  4 
6;  44  3;  89  15),  and  a  HV« /aiw  (Prov  16  15); 

(9)  life  (Ps  18  3;  49  19;  Jn  1  4). 

ExpreBsfre  terms  are:  (1)  "fruit  of  the  light"  <Eph  5 
9).  l.e.  goodness,  rlehteoiuneea.  truth;  (2)  "light  In  the 
_   _  Lord"  (Eph  5  8),  Indicating  the  Bource  of 

5.  Express-  Ught  (cf  lU  a  6) ;  (3)  "  inheritance  of  the 
Ive  Terms    sunta  in  light'*  (Col  1  12),  a  j^esent 

experience  Issuing  In  heaven:  (4)  "Father 
of  lights"  (Jaa  1  17),fllEnlf]rlnglheCreatoroftheheaven- 

  Pet  a  - 

"Wall 
iching 

lonBblp:  (7)  "abldeth  fn  the  light"  (1  Jn  8  10),  In 
love.  Divine  and  fraternal;  (8)  '  Light  of  the  glorloua 
gospel  of  Christ":  "light  of  tne  knowledge  <rf  toe  glory 
of  Ood"  (2  Cor  4  4.6  AV). 

DwiOHT  M.  Pratt 

LIGHT,  LIGHTNESS,  llt'nes:  "Light"  is  used 
in  Scripture,  as  In  ordinuy  speech,  in  the  sense  of 


Ive  Terms 

experience  u 

ly  bodies;  (5)  "marvellous  Uiht"  (I  Pet  8  9),thellght 
of  Ood's  presence  and  fellowBrnp :  (6)  "Walk  In  the  light" 
(1  Jn  1  7).  In  the  light  of  Ood's  teaching  and  compan- 


what  is  anall,  slight,  trivial,  easy;  "UghtnesB**  witii 
the  connotation  of  vacillation  or  lascivioiiHieaB. 
Thus  in  the  OT,  "a  light  thing,"  a  small,  easjr, 
slight  thmg  (Ap,,  ioial,  2  K  8  18;  Isa  49  6; 

Ezk  8  17;  23  7,  in  the  last  case  "to  treat  slight- 
ingly"). "Lightness"  (bip ,  ^  occurs  in  Jer  8  9 
("the  Ughtness  of  her  whoredom");  in  SS  32,  RV 
changes  "lightness"  (a  differait  word)  to  "nin 
boasting."  In  the  NT  the  phrase  occurs  in  Mt  88 
5,  "made  light  of  it"  (d/ieW«,  amdid),  i.e.  "treated 
it  with  nedect";  and  St.  Paul  asks  (2  Cor  1  17), 
"Did  I  show  li^htnessr'  (RV  "fickleness").  These 
examples  sufficiently  illustrate  the  meaning. 

LIGHTNING,  Ut'ning  (p'Sl ,  b*^,  PTq ,  ^Mbls; 
do^pcMHj,  astrapt):  Li^tning  is  caused  by  iia  dis- 
charge of  electricity  Detween  clouds  or  between 
clouds  and  the  earth.  In  a  thunderstorm  there  is 
a  rapid  gathering  of  particles  of  moisture  into  clouds 
and  forming  of  large  drops  of  rain.  This  gathers 
with  it  electric  potential  until  the  surface  of  the 
cloud  (or  the  enlarged  water  particles)  is  insufficient 
to  carry  the  charge,  and  a  discharge  takes  place, 
producmg  a  brilliant  flash  of  light  and  the  resulting 
thimdei^«lap.  Thunder-storms  are  common  in 
Syria  and  Pal  during  the  periods  ot  heavy  rain  in 
the  spring  and  fall  and  are  often  severe.^  Light- 
ning is  usually  accompanied  by  heavy  rainfall  or 
by  hail,  as  at  the  time  of  the  plague  of  hail  (Ex  9 

24)  .   See  Hail. 

In  the  Scriptures  it  is  used:  (a)  indicating  the 
power  of  God:  The  power  of  God  is  shown  in  Hia 
command  of  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  He  is  the 
only  one  who  knows  the  secrets  of  Nature:  "He 
made  ....  a  way  for  the  lightning"  (Job  38  26); 
"Hedirecteth  ....  his  lightning"  (Job  87  3AV); 
"Canst  thou  send  forth  Uuitnings,  that  they  may 
go?"  (Job  88  35);  "Ask  ye  of  Jeh  .  .  .  .  that 
maketh  lightnings"  (Zee  10  1).  See  also  Ps  18 
14;  97  4;  186  7;  Job  86  32;  Jer  10  13:  (6) 
figuratively  and  poetically:  David  sings  of  Jeh, 
"He  sent  ....  hghtnings  manifold,  and  discom- 
fited them"  (Ps  18  14);  used  for  speed:  "The 
chariots  ....  run  like  the  lightnings"  (Nah  2  4): 
"His  arrow  shall  go  forth  as  the  li^tning"  (Zee  9 
14) ;  "The  living  creatures  ran  and  returned  as  the 
appearanceof  a  flash  of  lightning'  (£dc  1  14).  The 
coming  of  the  kingdom  is  desonbed  by  Jesus  as  the 
shining  of  the  lightning  from  one  part  of  heaven  to 
another,  even  "from  the  east  unto  the  west"  (Mt  34 
27;  Lk  17  24)^  (c)  meaning  brieht  or  shining: 
Daniel  in  his  vision  saw  a  man  ana  "his  face  [was] 
as  the  appearance  of  lightning"  (Dnl  10  6).  Bee 
also  Rev  4  5;  8  5;  16  18.        Alpbed  H.  Jot 

LIGN-ALOES,  lln-al'Oz,  lig-nai'dz.   See  Aloes. 

UGDRE.  lig'Or  (Ex  38  19;  89  12  AV,  RV  "ja- 
cinth"). See  Stones,  Pbecious. 

LIKE,  Ilk,  LIEEN,  llk"n,  LIKENESS,  llk'nes, 
LIKING,  llk^ing:  (1)  As  a  noun^  "like"  in  modem 
Eng.  is  virtually  obsolete,  except  m  the  phrase  "and 
the  like,"  which  is  not  found  in  EV.  "The  like," 
however,  occurs  in  1  K  10  20  ||  2  Ch  9  19;  2  Ch 
1  12;  Ezk  6  9;  18  10  (RV  "any  one  of  these 
things" — the  text  is  uncertain);  46  25;  Joel  3  2; 
Wisd  16  1  (RV  "creatures  like  those");  Sir  7  12. 
"His  Uke"  is  found  in  Job  41  33;  Sir  13  15;  "their 
like"  in  Sir  27  9.  "And  such  like"  (Gal  6  21)  is 
only  slightly  archaic,  but  "doeth  not  sudi  like" 
(Ezk  18  14)  is  quite  obsolete. 

(2)  As  an  adj.  "like"  is  common  in  AV  in  such 
combinations  as  "like  manner"  (frequent^),  "like 
weight"  (Ex  SO  34),  "like  occupation"  (Acts  19 

25)  ,  etc.   Modem  Ei^.  would  in  most  cases  r^Iaoe 
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"like"  by  "the  same,"  as  baa  been  done  in  1  Thess 
a  14RV  (ef  Rom  15  6;  FhU  2  2).  So  RV  has 
modemiied  the  archuo  "like  pieebua  faith"  of 
3  Pet  1  1  by  inaertinK  "a"  b^ora  ."like."  AV's 
rendering  of  1  Pet  8  21,  "the  like  figure  where- 
unto/*  could  not  have  been  very  clear  at  any  time, 
and  RV  has  revised  completely  into  "after  a  true 
likenees"  (m  "in  the  antitype"). 

(3)  As  an  advb.  "like"  is  used  in  Jer  38  9,  "He  is 
like  to  die";  Jon  1  4,  "like  to  be  broken."  RV 
oould  have  used  "likely"  in  these  verses.  Most  com- 
mon of  all  the  uses  oi  "like"  is  the  quasi-prepo- 
siUonal  construction  in  "He  is  like  a  man,"  etc. 
This  is  of  course  cpod  modem  En^.,  but  not  so  when 
"like"  is  enlarsM  (as  it  usually  is  in  EV)  into  the 
forms  "like  to"  (Dnl  7  5),  "like  unto"  (very  com- 
mon)j  "like  as"  (Isa  S6  17,  etc).  These  forms  and 
the  smiple  "like"  are  interchanged  without  much 
distinction,  and  the  RV  has  attempted  little  i^Btem- 
atiiing  beyond  reducing  the  occurrences  of  "like  as" 
(cf  Mt  18  13,  and  ARV  Isa  18  4;  Jer  28  29). 

(4)  The  vb.  "like"  has  two  distinct  meanings,  "be 
pleased  with"  and  "give  pleasure  to."  The  latter 
sense  occurs  in  Dt  28  16  (AV.ERV),  "in  oneof  thy 
gates,  where  it  liketh  him  best,"  and  in  Est  8  8; 
Ami  5  AV:  Sir  88  13  (ARV  has  "pleaseth"  in 
the  three  OT  passages).  The  other  use  of  "like" 
belongs  also  to  mooem  Eng.,  althou^  in  a  much 
weakened  sense.  On  acoount  of  this  weakening, 
1  Cb  28  4  AV,  "liked  me  to  make  me  king"  and 
Rom  1  28  AV.  "did  not  like  to  retain  God,^'  have 
become  in  RV  "took  pleasure  in"  and  "refused  to" 
(m  "did  not  approve").  It  would  have  been  better 
if  Dt  26  7.8,  ''like  not  to  take,"  had  been  modified 
also  into  "hath  no  wish  to  take."  From  this  use  of 
"like"  is  derived  liUnc  in  the  modem  sense  in  Wiad 
16  21,  "tempered  itaeff  to  every  man'a  liking"  (RV 
"ohoioe")7ln  1  &k1  i  SO,  "All  mm  dow^like  of 
her  woAs"  is  a  further  obsolete  use. 

(5)  Liken  and  "make  like"  are  common.  To  be 
noted  only  is  that,  in  He  7  3,  "made  like  unto  the 
Son  of  God,"  the  sense  really  is  "likened  to,"  "pre- 
sentedby thewriterwithtbequalitiesof."  Likeness 
normaUymeans"aoopyof,"butinP8  17  15it  means 
the  actual  fonn  itseLf  ("form"  in  ARV,  ERVm);  cf 
Rom  6  5:  8  3;  Vlul  2  7,  andperhaipa  Acts  li  11. 
Closely  allied  wiUi  "likeness"  is  an  obsolete  use  of 
"lildng"  (quite  distinct  from  that  above)  in  Job  88  4 
AV,  ERV,  'Tlieiryoui^  ones  are  in  good  liking"; 
Dnl  1  10,  "see  your  faces  worse  liking."  The  mean- 
ing is  "appearance,"  "appearing,"  and  ARV  renders 
"their  young  onee  become  strong,"  "see  your  faces 
worse  looking."  Likewise  v&ries  in  meaning  from 
tiie  simple  conjunction  "and"  to  a  strong  advb.,  "in 
exactly  Uie  same  yray."  RV  has  made  some  at- 
tempt to  distinguidi  the  various  fonsee  (e.g.  cf  AV 
with  RV  in  Lk  28  36;  16  7;  22  20).  But  com- 
plete oonnsteney  was  not  attainable,  and  in  certain 
mstancee  was  ne^ected  deliberately,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  familiar  wording,  as  in  Lk  10  37,  "Go, 
and  do  thou  likewise."    Burton  Scott  Easton 

T-TCTT,  lik'hl  OripV,  IW):  A  descendant  of 
Manaveh  (1  Oi  7  19). 

LHJTH,  lil'ith,  inith.  See  Nioht-Monbteb. 

LILY,  lil'i  (HhUi,  ahiUhan  [1  K  7  19],  PlJlpitS, 
thdshannOh  [2  Ch  4  5;   Cant  8  1  f ;   Hoa  14  5]; 

81.  [Cant  2  16;  4  5;  6  13;  6  2  f ;  7  2;  Ecclus 
t  14;  BO  8];  Kptvov,  krinon  [Mt  6  28:  Lk  12 
27]):  The  Heb  is  probably  a  loan  word  from  the 
£^yp,  the  original  «-»^  denoting  the  lotus-flower, 
Nymphaea  lotus.  This  was  probably  the  model  of 
the  urchitectural  omament,  w**  "lity^work,"  which 
appeared  upon  the  c^itals  of  the  oolumna  in  the 
tonple  poroh  (IK?  19),  upon  the  top  of  the 


pillars  (ver  22)  and  upon  the  tumed-back  rim  of  the 
"molten  sea"  (ver  26). 

Botanioally  the  won)  ahOthannOh,  like  the  similar 
modem  Arab.  iSHbor,  included  in  alt  probability  a 
great  many  flowers,  and  was  used  in  a  way  at  least 
as  wide  as  the  popular  use  of  the  Eng.  word  "lily." 
The  expression  "lily  of  the  valleys''  (Cant  2  1) 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plant  of  that  name; 
the  flowers  referred  to  appear  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  rank  herbf^ce  of  the  valley  bottoms 
(Cant  4  5) ;  the  expression  "His  lips  are  as  lilies" 
(S  13)  might  imply  a  scarlet  flower,  but  more  prob- 
ably in  oriental  imagoy  siKnifies  a  sweet-scented 
fiowN';  the  sweet  scent  of  the  lily  is  referred  to  in 
Ecclus  89  14,  and  in  60  8  we  read  of  "lilies  by  the 
riven  of  water."  The  beauty  of  the  blossom  is 
implied  in  Hos  14  5,  where  Jeh  promises  that 
repentant  Israel  shall  "bloaaom  as  the  lily."  A 
"he^  of  wheat  set  about  with  lilies"  (Cant  7  2) 
probablv  refers  to  the  smoothed-out  piles  of  newly 
threshed  wheat  on  the  threshing-floow  decorated  by 
a  circlet  of  flowm. 

The  reference  of  Our  Lord  to  Hie  "lilieB  of  liie 
field"  is  probably,  like  the  OT  refexOTtcee,  quite  a 
general  one. 

The  Heb  and  the  Gr  very  likely  include  not  only 
any  members  of  the  great  order  LUiaceae,  growing 
in  Pal,  e.g.  af^hodel,  squill,^  hyacinth,  omithogalum 
("Star  of  Bethlehem"),  fritiUaria,  tulip  and  colo- 
cyiiUi,  but  also  the  more  showy  irises  ("Tabor 
luies,'  "purple  irises,"  etc)  and  the  beautiful 
gladioli  CH  Uie  N.O.  Irideae  and  the  familiar  nar- 
cissi of  the  N.O.  Amarifiideae. 

In  lator  Jewish  lit.  the  lily  is  very  foequently 
referred  to  symbolically,  and.  a  lotus  or  my  was 
commonly  pictured  on  several  Jewish  coins. 

E.  W.  G.  Mabterman 

IILT-WORE:  The  ornament  of  the  capitals  on 
the  bronze  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boas,  in  front  of 
Sokimon's  temple  (1  K  7  19.22).  See  Lilt; 
Tucplb;  Jachin  and  Boaz. 

UMB,  Um  ([1]  n*^,  cf  Arab.  (>Q,  ahAd, 
"to  plaater" ;  [2]  TJ ,  jlr;  of  Arab.  -1^ ,  jJr,  "gyp- 


sum" or  "quick-lime";  13]  1J"i»8!,  'a6A-»«^Kr): 
Sldh  is  tr<>  "lime"  in  Isa  88  12,  ''And  the  peoples 
shall  be  as  the  burnings  of  lime,  as  thorns  cut  down, 
that  aro  burned  in  the  fire,"  and  in  Am  2  1,  "He 
burned  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  into  lime." 
It  is  ti^  "plaster"  in  Dt  27  2,  "Thou  ahalt  set  thee 
up  great  stones,  and  plaster  them  with  plaster,"  also 
in  Dt  27  4.  Glr  18  tr^  "plaster"  m  Dnl  6  6, 
"wrote  ....  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall."  In 
Isa  27  0  we  have,  "He  maketh  all  the  atones  of  the 
altar  as  ehalkstones"  {*ahh.*n^liir). 

Eveiywheie  in  Pal  limestone  is  at  hand  which 
can  be  converted  into  lime.  The  lime-kiln  is  a 
thiok-walled,  cylindrical  or  conical,  roofless  structure 
built  of  rough  stonee  without  mortar,  the  spaces 
between  the  stones  being  plsstered  with  clay.  It 
is  usually  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  is  slightly 
excavated  for  it,  so  that  the  sloping,  external  wafi 
of  the  kiln  rises  much  higher  from  the  Krotmd  on  the 
lower  aide  than  on  the  upper.  The  builders  leave 
a  passage  or  tunnel  through  the  base  of  the  thick 
wall  on  the  lower  side.  The  whole  interior  is  filled 
with  carefully  packed  fr^ments  of  limestone,  and 
huKe  piles  of  thom  v-bumet  and  other  shmbs  to  serve 
as  uiel  are  gatherea  about  the  kiln.  The  fuel  is  intro- 
duced through  the  tunnel  to  the  base  of  the  lime- 
stone in  the  Iciln,  and  as  the  fire  rises  through  the 
mass  of  broken  limestone  a  strong  draft  is  created. 
Relsys  oi  men  are  kept  busy  supplying  fuel  day 
and  night.  By  day  a  column  of  black  smoke  rises 
from  the  kiln,  and  at  night  the  flames  may  be  seoi 
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bursting  from  the  top.  Several  days  are  required 
to  reduce  the  stone  to  lime,  the  amount  oi  time 
dependiiu[  upon  the  mze  of  the  kiln  and  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fuel.  At  the  present  day,  mineral 
ooal  imported  from  Europe  ia  sometimes  employed, 
and  re<^uirea  much  less  time  than  the  shrubs  which 
are  ordmarily  used.   See  Chalkstone;  Clay. 

Alfred  Ely  Day 
LIMIT,  lim'it  (3^,  fbhul,  "bound"):  Occura 
once  m  Esk  4S  12  ("limit"  of  holy  mountain). 
"Limited"  (Pa  78  41)  and  "limiteth"  (6plt»f,  korUd, 
He  4  7)  are  changed  in  RV  to  "provoked*'  (m  re- 
tains "limited")  and  "defineth"  nspedively. 

LINE,  Un  0^,  baw,  b^n,  h^hd):  Usually  of  a 
measuring  line,  as  Jer  81  39;  £zk  47  3;  Zee  1 
16  (ffaw);  Ps  78  55;  Am  7  17;  Zee  2  1  {hebhel). 
Other  Heb  words  mean  simply  a  cord  or  thread 
(Josh  2  18.21;  1  K  7  15;  Ezk  40  3).  In  Ps 
19  4  (kaw,  "Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth''),  we  reference  is  probably  still  to  measure- 
ment (the  heaven  as  spanning  and  bounding  the 
earth),  though  the  LXX,  followed  by  Rom  10  18. 
takes  it  as  meaning  a  musical  cord  (^677Qt, 
phthdggoa).  The  "line,"  as  measure,  suggests  a 
rule  of  conduct  (Isa  28  10).  For  ''line''^in  Isa 
44  13,  RV  reads  "pencil,"  m  "r«i  ochre"  (seredh), 
and  in  2  Cot  10  16,  "province,"  m  "limit"  (kan&n). 
See  also  Measubinq  Line;  Weights  and  Meab- 

VHEB.  JaUBB  ObB 

LINEAGE,  lin'6-ftj  (vorpiA,  ^atrid):  Found  only 
once  in  Lk  2  4  (AV,  RV  "faimly"),  and  signifying 
the  line  of  paternal  family  descent.  A  word  j>reg- 
nant  in  meaning  atnong  the  Jewa,  who  kept  ^1 
family  records  with  religious  care,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  long  genealogical  records  found  everywhere 
in  the  OT. 

LinBIf,  lin'en  (^S,  badh,  "white  linen,"  used 
chiefly  fen*  priestly  robes,  "pS ,  bfl;,  ''byssus,"  a  fine 
white  Egyp  linen,  called  in  the  earlier  writings  09 , 
aheah;  PlOT,  peshetk,  "flax,"  ipip,  ^dhin;  pWot, 
fnissos,  IHwwv,  othdnion,  Xtvov,  linon,  mSAv, 
rindAn) :  Thread  or  cloth  made  of  flax. 

Ancient  Enrpt  was  noted  for  its  fine  linen  (Gren 
41  42;  Isa  19  9).  From  it  a  large  export  trade 
was  carried  on  with  surrounding  na- 

1.  History   tions,  including  the  Hebrews,  who 

early  learned  the  art  of  spinning  from 
the  Egypliaiis  (Ex  86  25)  and  continued  to  rely 
on  them  for  the  finest  linen  (Prov  7  16;  Ezk  27  7). 
The  culture  of  flax  in  Pal  probably  antedated  Uie 
conquest,  fat  in  Josh  2  6  we  read  of  the  stalks  of 
flax  which  Rfdiab  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof. 
Among  the  Hebrew,  as  apparently  among  the 
Canaanitea,  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  linen  were 
carried  on  by  the  women  (Prov  81  13.19),  among 
whom  skill  in  this  work  was  considered  highly 
praiseworthy  (Ex  88  25).  One  familv,  the  house 
of  Ashbea,  attained  eminence  as  workers  in  linen 
(1  Ch  4  21;  2  Oh  2  14). 

Unen  was  used,  not  only  in  the  making  of  gar- 
ments of  the  finer  kinds  and  for  priests,  out  also 
for  shrouds,  hangings,  and  possibly  for 

2.  General  other  purposes  in  which  the  most 
Uses  highly  prized  cloth  of  antiquity  would 

naturally  be  desired. 
The  robes  of  the  Heb  priests  consisted  of  4  linen 
garments,  in  addition  to  which  the  high  priest  wore 

garments  of  other  stuffs  (Ex  28,  89: 
S.  Priestly  Lev  8  10;  16  4;  18  22  IS;  Eik 
Garments    44  17.18).   Egyp  priests  are  stud  to 

have  worn  linen  robes  (Herod,  ii.37). 
In  religious  services  by  others  than  priests,  white 
linen  was  also '  preferred,  as  in  the  case  of  the 


infant  Samuel  (1  S  2  18),  the  Levite  aingera  in 
the  temple  (2  Ch  6  12),  and  even  royal  person- 
ages (2  S  8  14;  1  Ch  IS  27).  Accordingly,  it 
was  ascribed  to  angels  (Ezk  9  2.3.11;  10  2.6.7; 
Dnl  10  5;  12  6.7).  Fine  linen,  white  and  pure, 
is  the  raiment  assi^ed  to  the  armies  which  are  in 
heaven  following  Him  who  is  called  Faithful  and 
True  (Rev  19  14).  It  is  deemed  a  fitting  symbol 
of  the  righteousness  and  purity  of  the  saints  (Rev 
19  8). 

Garmmts  of  distinction  were  ^erally  made  of 
the  same  material:  e^.  those  which  Pharaoh  gave 

Joseph  (.Gen  41  42),  and  those  wnich 
4.  Ofiier  Mordecai  wore  (Est  8  15;  cf  also 
Oumoits    Lk  18  19).   Even  a  girdle  of  fine 

linen  could  be  used  by  a  prophet  as  a 
means  of  attracting  attention  to  his  message  (Jer 
18  1).  It  ia  probable  that  linen  wrappers  of  a 
coarser  quality  were  used  by  men  (Jga  14  12.13) 
and  women  (Prov  81  22),  'Ilie  use  of  linen,  how- 
ever, for  ordinary  purposes  probably  suggested 
unbecoming  luxury  (Isa  8  23;  Ezk  18  10.13;  cf 
also  Rev  18  12.16).  The  poorer  classes  probably 
wore  wrappers  made  either  of  unbleached  flax  or 
hemp  (Ecclus  40  4;  Mk  14  51).  The  use  of  a 
mixture  called  «Aa'afnez,  which  is  defined  (Dt  22 
11)  as  linen  and  wool  together,  was  forbidden  in 
garments. 

The  Egyptians  used  linen  exdudvely  in  wrapping 
their  mummies  (He^.  ii.86).   As  many  as  one 

hundred  yards  were  used  in  one  band- 
6.  Shrouds  age.   Likewise,  the  Hebrews  seem  to 

have  preferred  thia  material  for  wind- 
iuMheets  for  the  dead,  at  least  in  the  days  of  the 
NT  (Mt  27  59;  Mk  16  46;  Lk  28  S3;  Jn  19 
40;  20  5  ff)  and  the  Tabn  (Jems  Kiliauim  9  32b). 

The  use  of  twUted  linen  (sMsA  mowOr)  for  mie 
hans^gs  dates  back  to  an  early  period.   It  was 

used  in  the  tabernacle  (Ex  26  1;  27 

6.  Hang^  0;  8S;  86;  88;  Jos,  Ant,  III,  vi,  2), 
ings  in  the  temple  (2  Ch  8  14),  and  no 

doubt  in  other  places  (Mish,  Ydmd', 
iii.4),  linen  cords  for  hangings  are  mentioned  in 
the  description  <d  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  at  ^a- 
shan  (Est  1  6). 

Other  uses  are  suggested,  such  as  iar  sails,  in 
the  imaginary  ship  to  which  Tyre  is  compared  (Ezk 

27  7),  but  judging  from  tne  eztnmr 

7.  Other  gance  of  the  other  materials  in  the 
Uses  ship,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  may 

infer  that  such  valuable  material  as 
linen  was  ever  actually  used  for  this  purpose.  It 
ia  more  likely,  howev'er,  that  it  was  used  for  cover- 
ings or  tapestry  (Prov  7  16),  and  possibly  in  other 
instances  where  an  even,  durable  material  was 
needed,  as  in  making  measuring  lines  (Ezk  40  3). 

  Ella  Davis  Isaacs 

UNTELflin'teL  See  HouBn,n,  1,(4). 

UNUS,  Il'nus  (A(*oi,  I/inos  [2  Tim  4  21]): 
One  of  Paul's  friends  in  Rome  during  his  second  and 
last  imprisonment  in  that  city.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  remained  faithful  to  the  apostle,  even  when 
moat  of  the  Christiana  had  forsaken  Idm.  And 
writing  to  Timothy  when  he  realized  that  his  exe- 
cution could  not  be  very  far  distant— for  he  was 
now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  his  depart- 
ure was  at  hand  (2  Tim  4  6) — he  sends  greeting 
to  Timothy  from  four  friends  whom  he  names,  and 
Linus  is  one  of  them.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Linus  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Rome.  "It  is 
perhaps  fair  to  assume,  though  of  course  there  is  no 
certainty  of  this,  that  the  consecration  of  Lmua  to 
the  government  of  the  Rom  church  as  its  first  bishop 
was  one  of  the  dying  acts  of  the  apostle  Paul 
(H.D.  M  .  Spence,  in  ElKcotfa  NT  Comm.  on  2  Tim). 

Irenaeus — bishop  of  Lyons  about  178  AD — in 
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his  defence  uf  orthodox  doctrine  against  the  Gnos- 
tica  "appeals  esp.  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  aa  de- 
positaries of  the  apostolic  tradition."  The  list  of 
Irenaeua  commences  with  Linus,  whom  he  identifies 
with  the  person  of  this  name  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, 
and  whom  he  states  to  have  been  "entrusted  with 

the  office  of  the  bishopric  by  the  apostles  

With  the  many  possibilities  of  error,  no  more  can 
safely  be  assumed  of  Linus  •  •  than  that  he 
held  some  prominent  position  in  the  Rom  church" 
(Lightfoot's  "Dissertation  on  the  Christian  Min- 
istry," in  Comm.  on  Phil,  220  f). 

"Considering  the  great  rarity  of  this  Gr  mytho- 
logical name  as  a  proper  name  for  persons,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  here,  as  Irenaeua  has  directly 
asserted,  the  aame  Rom  Christian  is  meant  who, 
according  to  ancient  tradition,  became  after  Peter 
and  Paiu  the  first  bishop  of  Rome.  Among  the 
mythical  characters  in  Apos  Const,  vii,  46  occurs 
Linos  ho  Klaudias,  who  is  declared  to  have  been 
ordained  by  Paul  as  the  first  bishop  of  Rome.  He 
is  thus  represented  as  the  son  or  husband  of  the 
Claudia  whose  name  comes  after  bis  in  2  Tim  4  21. 

"These  meager  statemeate  have  been  enlvKod  upon  by 
Eng.  lovestlgators.  The  Claudl&  mentioned  here  Is. 
they  hold,  identical  with  the  one  who,  according  to  Mar- 
tial, married  a  certain  Pudena  (S5-90  AD},  and  she.  In 
turn,  with  the  Claudia  Ruflna  from  Britain,  who  is  then 
made  out  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  British  Idng,  Cogldum- 
Dus.  or  TltuB  Claudius  Cogldubous.  For  a  refutation  of 
these  aasumptlonfl.  which,  even  chronologically  con- 
sidered, are  lmpo«rible,  see  Lightfoot,  St.  Cltmmi.  I, 
7ft-79"  (Zahn.  Intro  to  the  NT.  20). 

John  Rutherfubd 
LION,  U'un:  (1)  Occurring  oftenest  in  the  OT 
ia  n-'l^j!,  'aryih,  pi.  nVISC,  'OrSydth.  Another 

,  „  ■  form,  ,  'drl,  pi.  n"*-?-;^ ,  '/Lrayim,  is 
1.  Wamea  often 

Ct  b^'^li^,  'an  il.  "Ariel"  (Ecr  8  16;  Isa  SO  1.2.7): 
bj("in.  Jiar'il.  "upper  altar,"  and^^jC^l^,  'dri  ll,  "altar 
hearth"  (Esk  43  15  f):  717*^^.  'aryiA,  "Arieb"  (2  K 
IS  25):  'ibsnSS.'o'-ili,  "Areil"  and " Arelitea"  {Gen  46 
16:  Nu  SS  17)-  (2)  I'^C^,  fc<pAir,  "young  lion,"  often 
trJ  "lion"  (Ps  86  17;  Prov  19  12:  88  1,  etc).  (3) 
bnip,  lhahal,  tfi  "fierce  Hon"  or  "lion"  (Job  4  10: 
10  16;  S8  8:  Hos  5  14).  (4)  tj^b,  lauUh.  tr<i  "old 
lion"  or  "Uon"  (Job  4  11;    Prov'sO  30;   Isa  80  6). 

Cf  Arab.  taith,  "lion";  IB'h,  laviik.  "Lalsh," 

or  "Leabem"  (Josh  19  47;   Jga  18*7.14.27.29);  trb. 

lauiih.  "Laiah"  (1  S  85  44  ;  2  S  8  15).  (6)  "i^i, 
J>t>M,  pi.  Ql^^b,  I'bAd'tm.  "lioness";  also  ^t^b ,  Mbhl'. 
■uid  tO^b,  I'bhiua'  (Oen  40  0:  Nu  23  24;  84  9);  cf 
town  la  S.  of  Judah,  Lebaoth  (Josh  15  32)  or  Betb- 

lebaoth(JoHh  19  6):  also  Arab.  Byu,  labteat,  "lioness"; 

S*aJ  ,  Labweh,  a  town  In  Coele-Syria.    (6)  l^lii ,  oUr, 

113,  ff*',  "whelp,"  with  'arytk  or  a  pronoun,  e.g.  "Ju- 
dan  is  a  lion's  whelp,"  giir  'aryih  (Gen  49  9);  '  young 

ones"  of  the  Jackal   (Lam  4  3).    Also  K'l^b  ^3^. 

b*nj  MbAi',  "whelps  [sons]  of  tho  lioness"  (Job  4  11): 

and  nV^S  "1^53.  kfphlr  'irayBth,  "young  lion."  lit. 

"the  young  of  lions"  (Jgs  14  5).    InJob  88  8,  AVhas 

" llon*s  whelps " tor  "pITp  ''JJSl,  t"**  thafyas,  RV"proud 

beasts,"  RVm  "  sons  of' pride " ;  cf  Job  41  34  (Heb  26). 
(7)  Af-K,  liSn,  "lion"  (2  Tim  4  17:  He  11  33;  1  Pet  5 
8;  Rev  4  7;  5  5;  WIsd  11  17;  Ecclus  4  30;  13  19: 
Bel  31.32.34).  (S)  onv^oot.  (itUmno*,  "whelp"  (1  Mace 
3  4). 

The  lion  is  not  found  in  Pal  at  the  present 
day,  though  in  ancient  times  it  is  known  to  have 

inhabited  not  only  Syria  and  Pal  but 
S,  Natural  also  Asia  Minor  and  the  Balkan  pen- 
Histoiy        insula,  and  its  fossil  remains  show  that 

it  was  contemporary  with  prehistoric 
man  in  Northwestern  Europe  and  Great  Britain. 


Its  present  range  extends  throughout  Africa,  and 
it  is  also  found  in  Mesopotamia,  Southern  Persia, 
and  the  border  of  India.  There  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  it  may  be  found  in  Arabia,  but  its  occur- 
rence there  remains  to  be  proved.  The  Asiatic 
male  lion  does  nob  usually  have  as  large  a  mane  as 
the  African,  but  both  belong  to  one  species,  Fdia  leo. 


lion  {Fdit  Uo). 


Lions  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  for  their  atrengtb 
(Jgs  14  18),  boldness  (2  S  17  10),  ferocity  (Pa 
7  2),  and  stealth  (Ps  10  9;   Lam  S 

3.  Figur-  10).  Therefore  in  prophetical  refer- 
ative  ences  to  the  millennium,  the  Uon,  with 

the  bear,  wolf,  and  leopard,  is  men- 
tioned aa  living  in  peace  with  the  ox,  calf,  kid,  Iamb 
and  the  chUd  (Ps  91  13;  Isa  11  &-S;  66  25). 
The  roaring  of  the  lion  is  often  mentioned  (Job  4 
10:  Psl04  21;  Isa  81  4  [RV  "growling"];  Jer 
61  38;  Ezk  23  25;  Hos  11  10).  Jud^  is  a 
"Uon's  whelp"  (Gen  49  9),  likewise  Dan  (Dt  3S 
22).  It  is  said  of  certain  of  David's  warriors  (1  Cb 
12  8)  that  their  "faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions." 
David's  enemy  (Ps  17  12)  "is  like  a  lion  that  is 
greedy  of  his  prey."  "The  king's  wrath  is  as  the 
roaring  of  a  lion"  (Prov  10  12).  God  in  His  wrath 
is  "unto  Ephraim  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  yotmg  lion  to 
the  house  of  Judah"  (Hos  6  14).  "The  devil,  as 
a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour"  (1  Pet  6  8).  "Lion"  occurs  in  the 
figurative  language  of  Ezk,  Dnl,  and  Rev.  The 
figures  of  lions  were  used  in  the  decorations  of 
Solomon's  temple  and  throne  (1  K  7  29.36;  10 
19  f). 

Nearly  all  references  to  the  lion  are  figurative. 
The  only  noticea  of  the  lion  in  narrative  are  of  the 
lion  slain  by  Samson  (J(ffl  14  5);  by 

4.  Narra-  David  (1  S  17  34  f);  byBenaiah  (2  S 
tive  38  20:    1  Ch  11  22):    the  prwphet 

slain  by  a  lion  (1  K  18  24;  also  1  K 
30  36) ;  the  lions  sent  by  the  Lord  among  the  set- 
tlers in  Samaria  (2  K  17  25) ;  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den  (E>nl  6  16).  In  all  these  cases  the  word  used 
is  'aryih  or  'drl. 

The  Arab,  language  boasts  hundreds  of  names  for 
the  lion.    Many  of  these  are,  however,  merely 

adjs.  used  substantively.  The  com- 
6.  Vocabn-  raonest  Arab,  names  are  aab^,  'asad, 
lary  laUh,  and  labvxU,  the  last  two  of 

which  are  identified  above  with  the 
Heb  layUh  and  l^hV.  As  in  Arab.,  so  in  Heb,  the 
richness  of  the  language  in  this  particular  gives 
opportunity  for  variety  of  expression,  as  in  Job  4 
10.11: 

"The  roaring  of  the  Hon  l'arv<A|,  and  the  voice  of 
the  Qerce  lion  likahal]. 
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And  the  teeth  of  the  young  lions  [fc*pAtrim].  are 
broken. 

The  old  lion  \laviih\  perisbeth  for  lack  of  prey, 
And  tbe  whielpa  of  tbe  llonen  |fr*n>  libhi'\  are 
scattered  al»oad." 

In  Jes  14  5-18,  not  less  than  three  different 
terms,  k'phlr  'ArOySth,  'aryik,  and  'drl,  are  used  of 
SacDBon's  lion.  Alfbed  Elt  Dat 

LIP  (ny^ ,  taphah,  noip ,  gepheth,  "lip,"  'Tan- 
guage,"  "speech,"  "talk'^  [also  "rim,"  "border," 
"shore,"  "bank,"  etc],  Dpip,  saphSm,  "[upper] 
lip,"  "moustache,"  "beard";  x«*^.  eheOoa,  "Up" 
^Iso  oQce,  "shore"  in  the  quotation  He  11  12™ 
Gen  S3  17]):  (1)  Lips  stana  in  oriental  idiom  for 
speech  or  language,  like  "mouth,"  "tongue" :  there- 
fore they  stand  in  parallelism.  "The  Rp  of  truth 
shall  be  established  for  ever;  but  a  lying  tongue 
is  but  for  a  moment"  (Prov  IS  10).  "To  shoot  out 
the  lip"  (Ps  33  7)  means  to  make  a  mocking, 
contemptuous,  scornful  face.  As  the  lips  are  the 
diief  instrument  of  speech,  we  find  numerous 
idbmatio  phrases  for  speakmg."  such  as:  "the 
utterance  of  the  lips"  (Nu  80  6.8),  "to  proceed  out 
of  the  lips"  (Nu  80  12),  "to  open  the  lips"  (Job  83 
20),  "to  go  out  of  the  lips"  (Ps  17  1).  These  ex- 
pressions do  not  convey,  as  a  rule,  the  idea  that  the 
utterance  proceeds  merely  out  of  the  lips,  and  that 
it  lacks  sincerity  and  the  consent  of  the  heart,  but 
occasionally  this  is  intended,  e.g.  "This  people 
draw  nigh  unto  me,  and  with  their  mouth  and  with 
their  lips  do  honor  me,  but  have  removed  their 
heart  far  from  me"  (Isa  89  13;  cf  Mt  16  8). 
The  "fruit  of  the  lips"  (lea  87  19-He  18  15) 
and  "calves  of  the  lips"  (Hoa  14  2  AV)  designate 
the  praise  and  thanksgiving  due  to  God.  "Fervent 
[AV  "burning"]  lips"  (Prov  36  23)  are  synonymous 
with  eloquence.  "To  refrain  the  lips  (Pa  iO  9; 
Prov  10  19)  means  to  keep  silence^  where  the  godless 
or  unwise  would  wish  to  aaeat  his  rights. 

NxaoercnM  ottwr  exprewltms  need  no  further  explana- 
tion, mich  M  ••pearvene  lips"  (Prov  4  24).  "undrcum- 
dsed 

"lyi 
\?L 


1  llpe"  (Bx  6  12.30),  "feigned  Ujm"  (Pa  17  1), 
nsllpfl"  CPs  31  18:  Prov  10  18;  K  22).  "wicked 
fMsef  lips''  (Prov  17  4).  "unclean  lips"  (Isa  6  5). 


Btrange'rA^  "stammerliig'')  lips 


ing  Ups"  (Ps  IS  2.3; 
(Prov  16  13). 


(Isa  36  11).  "fiatter- 
"rlgbteous  lips" 


(2)  The  Heb  word  aSphOm  is  found  only  in  the 
phrase  "to  cover  the  lip  or  lips,"  which  is  an  ex- 
pression of  mouminff,  submission  and  shame.  The 
Oriental  covers  his  Tips  with  his  hand  or  a  portion 
of  his  garment,  when  he  has  been  sunk  into  deep 
grief  and  sorrow.  He  expresses,  thereby,  that  he 
cannot  open  his  mouth  at  the  visitation  of  God. 
Differently,  however,  from  common  mourners. 
Esekiel  was  forbidden  of  God  "to  cov^r  his  lips 
(Elk  34  17;  see  also  ver  22),  i.e.  to  mourn  in  the 
usual  way  over  Israel's  downfall,  as  Israel  had 
brought  these  judgments  upon  himself.  The  leper, 
victim  of  an  incurable  disease,  walks  about  with 
rent  clothes  and  hair  disheveled,  covering  his  hps, 
crying:  "Unclean,  unclean!"  (Lev  1^  45).  The 
thought  here  ia  that  even  the  breath  of  such  a  one 
jD&y  <^^c-  '^^3  prophet  calls  upon  all  seers  and 
diviners,  to  whom  God  has  refused  the  knowledge 
of  the  future,  to  cover  their  lips  in  shame  and  con- 
fusion (Mic  8  7).  H.  L.  E.  Lubbinq 

LIQUOR,  lik'er:  Every  sort  of  intoxicating 
liquor  except  the  beverage  prepared  from  the  juice 
of  the  grape  (yayin),  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
OT,  is  comprehended  under  the  generic  term  I^IP , 
ahSkhOr  (cf  thOkhar,  to  "be  drunk"),  rendered 
"strong  drink"  (cf  Gr  alkera  in  Lk  1  15).  The  two 
terms,  yayin&nd  aAe^Adr,  "wine"  and  "strong drink," 
are  often  found  together  and  are  used  bv  Ox  writCTS 
as  an  exhaustive  classification  of  the  beverages  in 


use  among^ie  andent  Hebrews  (Lev  10  9:  1  S  1 
15;  Frov  90  1,  etc).  See  Wxm;  Dbihk,  Sraoira. 

LIST:  A  vuiant  of  "lust"  (see  Lust),  meaning 
"to  wish,"  found  in  AV  of  Mt  17  12  j)  Mk  9  13: 
Jn  8  8,  as  tr  of  9iKM^ti^M0,  and  in  Ju  S  4  as  tr  of 
fio^Xofuu,  botUonuB.  The  last  case  ERV  has  ren- 
dered "will,"  and  ARV  has  made  the  same  change 
throughout.  The  word  is  obsolete  in  modem  Biig-> 
but  A  S  8  is  still  used  proverbially,  '"the  wina 
bloweth  where  it  liatath." 

LITERATDRE,  lit'er-artOr,  SUB-APOSTOLIC, 

sub-E^>-o»-torik  (Christian) : 

I.   EnsTba  or  Olkhxnt  to  tbb  CoaiimiAire 

1.  Authonhlp  and  Date 

2.  Occa«lon  and  Contents 

3.  Apolosetlc  Testlmoay 

4.  Docmnal  Testimony 

0.  Omce-Bearers  and  OrKaalMdon 
6.  Bltual 

n.    Tbb  Didaehe 

1.  Disappearance  and  Becowy 

2.  Date^^ 

5.  Standpoint,  Authorship  and  Object 

4.  TflsUnuHV  to  NT  WriUngs 
B.  OonteDts  and  NotabiUa 

m.  Bpistlss  or  loH&Tioa 

1.  AuUior  and  Data 

2.  Gotulneiiew 

5.  LeadhuE  Ideas 
4.  Other  ^otabUla 

IV.   BrtsTLU  or  Poltcasp 

1.  Date  and  Oenulneness 

2.  OccasloD  and  Content* 
8.  NotablUa 

T.   Papias  FaAauENTS 

1.  Author  and  Date 

2.  Testimony  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  MaA 

3.  Other  NotablUa 
TI.   Bpistlk  or  Babhabas 

1.  Authorship 

2.  Date 

3.  Object  and  Oontenta 

4.  NoUbllla 

yil.   Pastox  or  Hbbuas 

1.  Authorship  and  Date 

2.  Object  and  Oonteote 
8.  NoUbllla 

VHI.   Sboond  Epistle  or  ClbhbiIT 

1.  Nabire  and  Document 

2.  Date  and  Authorship 
'  8.  Oontenti 

4.  KotaUUa 
IX.  ApoLosy  OP  Abutidbb 

1.  Becovary  and  Data 

2.  Oontflots 

3.  NoMbilla 

X.  Justin  Mabttb  , 

1.  Inddents  ta  Ute 

2.  First  A^logj 
8.  Seoond  Apolonr 

4.  Diakwae  witaTrjpho  the  Jew 

XL  Epibtlb  to  DioaxBTvs 

1.  Date  and  Autbonhlp 

2.  Contenbi 

LlTIKATUBB 

The  Sub-apostolic  Age  is  usually  held  to  extmd 
from  the  death  of  St.  John,  the  last  surviving 
i^xMtle,  about  100  AD,  to  the  death  of  Polycarp, 
St.  John's  aged  disciple  (156-^  AD).  The  Chris- 
tian literature  of  this  pmod,  although  aa  a  yrhola 
of  only  moderate  intnnmc  value,  is  of  historical 
interest  and  importance.  This  is  owing  to  the  li^t 
which  it  throws  back  on  apostolic  times,  and  the 
testimony  borne  to  Christian  life,  thought,  worshm, 
work  and  organisation  during  an  age  when  the 
church  was  under  the  guidance,  mainly,  of  men  who 
had  been  associated  with  the  fuxMtles  and  who 
might  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  know  their  mind. 
Some  writings  are  omitted  from  this  review,  having 
been  dealt  with  in  previous  articles.  For 
Protevangelium  of  James  and  the  Goenel  and 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  see  Apocbtphai,  GoePEu; 
Apocrtphal  Acts.  For  an  account  of  extant 
fragments  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  see  Gnosh- 
cisM.  For  pseudo-Clementine  writingi  see  Pnu, 
Epistles  of;  Sihon  Maoub. 
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/.  EpUtIm  of  Qmmmnt  to  thm  Cormthiaiu. — Only 
the  larger  part  had  previously  been  extant,  when 
the  complete  ep.  was  recovered  in 
1.  Antiior-  1875  by  Br;|ramios,  bishop  of  Nicoroe- 
sliip  and  dia.  The  high  honor  in  which  it  was 
Date  held  by  early  Chriateaidom  is  attested 

(1)  by  its  position  in  Codex  A,  at  the 
end  of  the  NT,  and  in  an  ancient  Syr  MS,  betwem 
the  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epp.;  (2)  by  its  bmng 
publicly  read  in  many  churches  down  to  the  4th 
cent.  (HE,  III,  16).  The  work  is  anonymous,  but 
sent  in  the  name  of  the  Rom  church.  Dionysius 
of  Corinth  (170  AD)  refers  to  it  as  written  by  the 
asency  of  (did)  Clement  (HE,  IV.  23);  Client  of 
Alexandria  states  distinctly  the  Clementine  author^ 
ship  (Strmn.,  iv.l7).  The  writer  is  evidently  a 
leading  ofBce-bearer  of  his  church,  and  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Clement  whom  Eusebius  designates 
as  third  "bishop"  (or  chidE  presbyter)  of  Rome  after 
St.  Peter,  and  as  holding  office  between  92  and  101 
AD  (HE,  III,  34).  Clement  is  further  identified 
b;^  Ormen  (Comm.  on  St.  John)  and  in  HE,  III,  15 
with  the  Clement  of  Phil  4  3;  but  the  name  is 
too  oommon  and  the  interval  too  long  to  render 
this  identity  more  than  possible.  Some  conjecture 
the  writer  to  be  the  consul,  Flavius  Clemens,  whom 
Domitian  (his  cousin)  put  to  death  in  95  AD  for 
alleged  "atheism,"  i.e.  probably,  profession  of  Chris- 
tiamty  (see  Hamack,  Geach.  Lit.,  I,  253,  note  1). 
But  Clement  the  "bishop"  is  never  otherwise  re- 
ferred to  as  a  martyr,  and  a  member  of  the  imperial 
family  would  harcily  have  been  head  of  the  Rom 
churcn  without  so  signal  a  fact  being  noted  by  lome 
contemporary  or  later  writer.  Lightfoot,  with 
some  i»obability,  supposes  {Apostolic  Fathers,  I, 
61)  that  Clement  was  a  "freedman  or  the  son  of  a 
freedman,  belonging  to  the  household  of  Flavius 
Qemens.''  From  St.  Paul's  time  (Phil  4  22)  the 
imperial  household  included  Christians;  and  many 
slaves  were  men  of  culture.  To  such  a  Christian 
freedman'a  influence  the  consul's  conversion  may 
have  been  due.  Internal  evidence  points  to  Clem- 
mt  having  been  a  Hdlenist  Jew  or  proselyte  of 
Judaism;  for  he  writes  with  some  classical  culture 
and  with  knowing  of  OT  history  and  of  the  LXX: 
his  style,  moreover,  has  a  "strong  Hebraistic  tinge" 
(lightfoot,  p.  59).  The  date  of  the  ep.  is  fixed 
approximatdy  by  a  reference  to  a  persecution  at 
Rome  inprogrees  or  veiy  recent;  this  persecution 
(during  Clement's  "episcopate")  was  doubtless  that 
by  Domitian  in  95  AD.  Oerooit's  Ep.  is  thus  not 
smctly  within  the  Sub-apostolio  Age,  but  it  is  uni- 
formly included  in  sub-apostolic  literature. 

The  occasion  was  a  church  feud  at  Corinth,  and  the 
eaqnilnon  of  some  faithful  pre^ytera.  The  vritw 
.  ■  seeks  to  procure  their  restoration  and 
S.  Oraamtm  to  heal  the  dissension.  He  quotefi  OT 
and  examples  of  the  evil  issue  of  envy  and 

Contents  strife,  and  of  the  blessedness  of  humility, 
submission  and  concord.  He  adduces 
as  a  pattern  the  peace  and  harmony  of  Nature.  In 
this  connection  occurs  an  anticipation  of  geographi- 
cal discovery,  when  the  author  writes  (ch  xx)  of  "the 
impassable  ocean  and  the  worlds  beyond  it"  (cf 
Seneca,  Medea  ii.375;  Strabo  i.4;  Plut.  Mor.  ix.41). 
St.  Paul's  warnings  m  1  Cor  about  party  Bpirit  are 
recalled;  a  not  unworthy  echo  of  1^  Cor  IS  is  em- 
bodied; and  the  orii^  community  ia  solannly  ad- 
monished. 

In  the  courae  of  the  letter,  with  obvious  reference  to 
1  Oor  IS,  ClenwDt  Introduces  the  resurrectloD.  for  whJch 
be  KTguee  from  the  OT  and  from  natural  analoglee.  He 
refon  to  the  phoenix  which  lives  600  yearB,  and,  when 
dtMohition  approacbes,  bullda  a  nest  of  spices  Into  which 
it  enters  to  tUe.  As  the  flesh  decays,  however,  a  "wonn 
Is  Kenerated,  which  U  nurtured  rrom.  the  dead  bird's 
mobture  and  putteth  forth  wings,"  The  faUa  la  meo- 
tkmed  by  Herodotus  and  PUny. 


A  lengthy  prayer  of  intercession  for  "all'sorts 
and  conditions  of  men"  is  abruptly  introduced  near 
the  end,  in  order,  presumably,  to  imbue  Corinthian 
Christians  with  that  charity  which  they  needed  and 
which  is  the  chief  incentive  to  intercession.  The 
ep.  closes  with  a  hop^ul  anticipation  of  reatoted 
concord  and  peace. 

Apologetio  testimonv  is  found  to  (1)  books  of  the 
NT,  via.  to  the  Pauline  authorship  of  1  Cor:  to 
St.  Mark's  Gospel,  through  which 

3.  Apolo-     (ch  xv)  he  quotes  Isa  29  13,  repro- 
getic  Testi*  ducing  St.  Mark's  variations  from  the 
maaj  LXX;  to  Acts,  throu^  which  he  simi- 
larly quotes  (ch  xviii)  1  8  18  14;  to 

Rom,  Eph,  1  Tim,  Tit,  Jas,  I  Pet  (chs  xxxv,  xlvi, 
xxi,  ii,  xlvi,  xlix,  respectively).  The  [|b  between 
Clemoit  and  He  are  so  numerous  that  the  latter 
woric  has  from  euly  times  been  ascribed  to  him  by 
some  (HE,  VI,  25).  But  the  general  type  both  ch 
thought  and  of  diction  is  dissimilar;  (2)  against  the 
Tabingen  theory  of  essential  divergence  between 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul.  The  chief 
presbjrter  of  Rome  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
such  divergence;  yet  he  refers  the  partisanship  of 
which  the  two  apostles  were  victims  entirely  to  the 
Corinthians,  not  at  all  to  the  apostles  (ch  xfix). 

Doctrinal  testimony  is  found:  (1)  to  the  Trinitv, 
"As  God  liveth  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  livctn, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit"  (ch  Iviu):  (2)  to 

4.  Doctrinal  the  personality  of  Christ,  "The  Lord 
Testfanoi^   Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  the  glory 

and  the  majesty  forever."  In  imion 
and  communion  with  Christ  we  have  life,  are  sanc- 
tified, possess  love,  manifest  godliness  (ch  i,  xxxvi); 

(3)  to  the  atonement;  Clement  ascriba  to  Christ's 
death  not  merely  subjective  moral  influence,  but 
objective  vicarious  efficacy  in  seciuing  our  salvation, 
without  an^  attempt,  however,  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery. Chnst  hath  "given  his  flesh  for  our  flesh,  nis 
life  for  our  lives"  (ch  xlix);  (4)  to  justification  wnich 
is  distinctly  enunciated  as  before  God  through  faith 
(ch  xxxii) .  But  this  faith  (as  in  St.  Paul's  wntii^) 
is  a  "faith  which  worketb"  (ch  xxxv),  and  such 
justification  is  oonEOstent  with  our  being  justified  by 
works  before  men:  (5)  to  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  real  ("the  Holy  Spint  saith"),  but  not 
verbal;  for  quotations  are  often  inexact.  Apocry- 
phal books  are  quoted,  but  not  with  a  formula 
indicating  Divine  authority. 

(1)  The  basis  of  authority  is  not  sacerdotal,  but 
a  combination  of  official  succession  and  popular 

call;  office-bearers  are  appointed  "by 
6.  Office-  the  apostles  or  afterward  by  men  of 
'Bearers  and  repute  with  consent  of  the  whole 
Organiza-  eccleeia."  (2)  Clement  indicates  no 
tion  (^inction   between   presbyter  and 

bishop.  Office-bearers  dewgnated  as 
presbyters  (chs  xlvii.  liv)  are  referred  to  (chs  idii, 
xliv)  as  filling  the  omce  of  bishop.  Addressing  a 
church  on  congregational  strife  and  insubordination, 
he  refers  to  no  single  bishop  in  authority  over  the 
church.  Had  the  episcopate,  in  the  post-NT  sense 
of  mono-episcopate,  been  apostoUcally  enjoined, 
surely  the  injunction  would  have  been  obeyed  or 
enforced  in  (jorinth.  (3)  None  the  less  we  discern 
in  Clement's  own  positicm  and  action  the  anticipa^ 
tion  of  the  later  episcopate.  Clement  is  an  example 
how,  through  the  personal  qualities  and  ecclesi- 
astic^ services  of  the  man,  the  status  of  presiding 
presbyter  developed  out  of  seniority  into  superiority, 
out  of  representativeness  into  official  authority. 

(4)  The  early  germ  of  the  papacy  is  disclosed  in  the 
passage:  "If  certain  persons  should  be  disobedient 
unto  the  words  spoken  by  God  through  us,  let  them 
understand  that  they  will  entangle  themsehres  in  no 
slight  transgression  and  prail"  (ch  lix). 
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SucA  assumption  by  «  revered  man  like  Clement  ml^t 
give  no  offence,  and  the  CorlnUilans  plainly  needed  cor- 
rection, auu  we  have  here  the  first  itage  In  the  prooen 
which  ultimately  Inued  In  the  Rom  claim  to  uni venal 
spiritual  supremacy.  The  assumption,  however.  Is  not 
grounded  on  Clement's  own  ofllcud  poidtion  (he  speaks 
always  la  the  1st  pflrsonpl.).  hut  on  the  superior  dignity 
of  the  Rom  church.  The  later  theory  of  supremacy 
buUds  Rom  authori^  on  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors:  but  here  the  authority  of  the  leading 

Bresbyter,  In  dealing  with  a  provincial  church,  rests  on 
le  suggested  primacy  of  the  ecciesla  In  which  he  presides. 

(1)  The  long  prayer  (cha  lix-lxi)  bears  internal 
ervideiice  of  Hturvical  character,  through  its  balanced 

and  rhythmical  style,  its  somewhat  re- 
6.  Ritual     mote  relevance  to  the  8p>ecial  object  of 

the  ep.,  and  greater  suitability  for  oon- 
gregational  worship,  than  as  part  of  a  counsel  to  a 
sister  church.  This  internal  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  the  correspondence  of  the  prayer  in  certain 
verbal  details  with  the  earliest  extant  liturgies, 
particularly  those  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  James,  point- 
ing to  the  early  use  in  the  Rom  church  of  forms  of 
prayer  afterward  incorporated  into  these  litur^es. 
While  there  is  evidence  that  down  at  least  to  the  time 
(148  AD)  of  Justin's  1st  Apology  (ch  Ixvii)  a  nunister 
offered  up  prayers  of  his  own  composition,  this 
prayer  of  Clemmt's  Ep.  indicates  that  before  the 
close  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  forms  of  supplication 
had  begun  to  be  introduced,  not  to  the  eocdusion  of 
"free  prayer,"  but  simply  as  a  mode  of  congre- 
gational devotion  countenanced  hy  a  venerated 
leader  of  the  church  at  Rome.  (2)  In  ch  Ivi  Clem- 
ent writes  about  "compassionate  remembrance  of 
them  |i.e.  the  eninp  brethren]  before  God  and  the 
saints."  By  the  samts,  however,  are  most  mobably 
meant,  not  the  beatified  dead,  but  the  living  Christian 
brotherhood,  as  in  1  Cor  1  2;  2  Cor  8  4. 

This  ep.  leaves  on  readers'  minds  two  different  yet 
mutually  compatible  Impreaslons — Impressions  both 
apparently  made  on  the  early  church,  by  which  the  letter 
was  widely  read  at  public  worship  and  yet  excluded  from 
the  Canon  of  Scriptures.  We  realize,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Inferiority  of  this  writing  to  epp.  of  apostles.  Clem- 
ent's mind  Is  receptive,  not  creative;  and  the  freshness 
of  thought  characteristic  of  NT  writers  Is  absent.  What 
NT  book,  moreover,  contains  such  a  fooUsh  legend  as 
that  of  the  |dioenlx?  On  the  other  hand,  this  ep. 
breathes  much  of  the  spirit,  as  It  adopts  in  considerable 
measure  the  phraseology  and  style  of  apostolic  writings. 
It  Is  as  If,  although  the  sun  of  spedal  inspiration  had  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  there  remained  to  the  church  for  a 
while  a  spiritual  afterglow. 

//.  Thm  *'DiJaeh€'*  or  Teaching  (longer  title, 
•The  Teaching  of  the  Lord,  bv  [did]  the  XII  Apostles. 

to  the  Gentiles"). — This  work  is  quoted 
i.  Dlsap-  as  "Scripture,"  without  being  named, 
peannce  by  Clement  oi  Alexandria  (c  170  AD,  in 
and  Re-  Strom.,  i.20).  It  is  mentioned  in  HE, 
covery  III,  25  as  the  "Teachings  so-called 
of  the  Apostles,"  "recc^nized  by  most 
ecdeaastical  writers,  although  "not  a  genuine" 
composition  of  apostles.  Athanasius  {Feat.  Ep.j  39) 
denies  its  canonicity,  but  acknowledges  its  utility. 
The  latest  ancient  reference  to  the  work  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  is  by  Nicephoros  (9th  cent.)  who 
includes  it  among-  apociypoal  writings.  Thence- 
forth it  dis^ipears  until  its  tecent  recoTOiy  in  1875 
by  Bryennios, 

There  ia  no  reliable  external  testimony  to  date.  Re- 
semblances too  considra^le  to  be  accidental  exist  be- 
tween the  Didache  and  the  Ep.  of  Bama- 
8.  Date  bas; butopinionisdividedastopriority 
of  composition.  Lightfoot  and  others 
favor  a  common  lost  source.  As  to  internal  evidence 
the  simplicity  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  baptism  as 
here  described,  with  no  formal  admission  to  the 
catecbumenate  (ch  vii) ;  the  use  of  "bishop"  to  de- 
note the^  same  office-bearer  as  presbyter;  and  the 
expectatbn  of  an  impendii^  Second  Advent — 
pomt  to  an  early  date.  On  the  other  hand  it  ia 
unlikely  that  a  writing  which  profeases  to  give  the 


Teaching  of  the  Twelve  would  be  issued  until  all 
or  most  apostles  had  passed  awaj^r-  and  the  writer 
seems  to  be  acquainted  with  writings  of  St.  John 
{Did.,  ix.2:  x.2;  x.6:  see  SchaS,  OWesi  Churdt 
Ma/moi,  90) .  Probabfy  the  document  went  throui^ 
a  series  of  recensions  (Hamack  in  Sch-Herz;  Bartlet 
in  DB,  V),  and  the  date  or  dates  of  ooll^xxBtion 
may  be  put  between  80  and  120  AD. 

The  work  does  not  profess  to  be  written  by 
apostles;  but  the  author  seems  to  be  a  Jewish  Chris- 
tian, for  he  calls  Friday  "Preparet- 
8.  Stand-    tiott  Day,"  and  the  style  and  diction 

Saint,  are  Hebraic.   The  work  is  neither 

uthorship  Judaistic  nor  Ebionite:  circumcision, 
and  Object  the  Sabbath,  and  special  Mosaic  ob- 
servances, are  ignored.  From  the  book 
in  whole  or  in  part  being  addressed  specially,  al- 
thou^  not  exclusively,  to  Gentiles,  we  infer  that 
the  oonmiunity  among  whom  it  was  composed,  while 
mainly  Jewish  ChrisUan,  made  special  provision 
for  oonversion  and  instniction  of  Gentiles.  The 
doctrinal  standpoint  is  neither  Pauline  nor  anti- 
Pauline,  but  resembles  that  of  Jas.  Canon  Spence 
{Teaching)  conjectures  plausibly  that  the  author 
may  be  Simeon,  cousin  of  James  the  Lord's  brother, 
who  became  chief  presbyter  of  the  Jewish  Christian 
community,  first  at  Jerus,  afterward  at  Pella,  until 
his  martyrdom  in  107  AD. 

Mt  was  certainly  in  the  writer's  hands;  for  the 
Didadie  contains  22  quotations  from,  or  reminis- 
cences of,  that  Goq>el,  extending  ova* 
4.  Testi-  ten  chs  of  it.  Particulariy  notable  is 
mony  to  Did.,  vui2,  "Neither  pray  ye  as  the 
TXT  hypomtea,  but  as  the  Lord  oom- 

Writlpga  manded  in  His  Gospd:  after  this 
manner  pray  ye.  Our  Father,"  etc 
(see  also  vii.l;  ix.6;  xvi.6).  There  are  also  refer- 
ences to  the  Gospel  of  Lk  {Did.,  iii.5, 16) :  St.  John's 
writings  (see  above);  Acts  {Did.,  iv.8),  Rom  (Did., 
iv.5),  2  These  (Did.,  xiv.l).  1  Pet  {Did.,  i.4).  No 
extraHMUKHueal  siqnng  of  Our  Lord  is  recor  ded. 

The  contents  and  notabilia  may  be  examined  as 
follows:  (1)  DidaeHc  (chs  i-vi),  intoided  for  cate- 
chumens in  preparation  for  baptism. 
6.  Contents  This  catechetical  manual  (the  earliest 
and  of  its  kind)  opens  with  the  words: 

NotaUlia  "There  are  two  ways:  one  of  life  and 
one  of  death"  (suggested  prob^ly  by 
Jer  SI  S).  Prom  this  text  the  writa*  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  Christiw  duty  eq>.  toward  our  neighbor, 
based  on  the  Decalogue,  the  Golden  Rule,  and  the 
Somon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  frequently  quoted. 

Among  notable  precepts  is  a  command  to  fast  as  well 
as  pray  for  enemies;  a  warning  against  infanticide 
which,  In  the  case  of  sickly  infants,  neatnenlsm  approved, 
and  against  augury  and  astrology  as  generating  idolatry ; 
an  admonition  not  to  "stretch  out  one's  hands  for  receiv- 
ing and  to  draw  them  In  for  giving";  an  Injunction  to 
"share  all  things  with  thy  brethren,  and  not  to  say  that 
they  are  thine  own":  a  command  to  "love  some  above 
thine  own  life";  and  a  quaint  corrective  against  Indis- 
criminate and  ill-informed  beneQcence:  "liet  thine 
alms  sweat  Into  thy  hands  mitll  thou  know  to  whom 
thou  shouldest  give."  A  precept  to  "give  with  thy 
hands  a  ransom  lor  sin"  may  not  mean  more  than  that 
sinful  habits  are  subdued  by  good  works,  but  It  suggests 
and  paves  the  way  for  the  error  of  the  atoning  efficacy 
of  almB^vlne.  The  summary  of  duty  relates  oitefly  to 
the  second  Table  of  the  Law:  duty  toward  Ood  Is  after- 
ward (so  far)  dealt  with  under  "worship."  This  may 
account  for  obedience  to  parents  being  strangely  omitted; 
for  among  the  Jews  the  Fifth  Oommandment  was  In- 
cluded in  the  First  Table. 

(2)  Devotional:  worship  and  rites  {eha  mi-~x,  aw).— 
The  Lord's  Prayer  is  to  be  used  thrice  a  day. 
"Heaven"  and  "debt"  are  found  instead  of  "heav- 
ens" and  "debts."  The  Doxology  is  added  (with 
"kingdom"  omitted)— its  earliest  recorded  use  in 
this  oonneotion.  Chriistians  are  to  fast  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  the  days  of  the  betrayal  and 
crucifixion.   Fasting  is  enjoined  for  a  day  or  two 
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before  baptism,  both  on  baptizer  and  on  baptized; 
it  is  recoQUnended  to  "others  who  can."  Tnere  is 
no  mention  of  oil,  salt,  or  exorcism.  The  baptismal 
formula,  "In  the  name  of  the  Fathcn-,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  commanded,  confirming  the 
historical  trustworthmesa  of  Mt  28  19.  Tri[He  im- 
mersion in  "Uvinf;  water"  is  assumed  to  be  normal: 
but  where  this  is  impracticable,  other  water  ana 
affusion  are  permitted  (see  Trine  Immbbsion). 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  dealt  with  only  on  its  euchar- 
istic  side,  the  writer's  object  being  not  to  expound 
the  nature  of  the  rite,  but  to  give  models  of  thanks- 
giving. 

The  phrase,  "after  being  filled  give  thanks."  auggeati 
that  the  Ag&pe  was  stlU  associated  with  the  sacrament: 
the  dissociation  had  begun  when  Pliny  wrote  to  Trajan 
In  112  AD.  A  liturgical  element  in  sacramental  worship 
fs  indicated  by  the  prescription  of  forma  of  thankagivlDg 
tor  the  cup,  the  brokea  wead,  aud  spiritual  merdee. 
"Give  thanks  thus."  The  thanksgiving  for  the  cup  Is  as 
follows:  "We  give  thanks  to  thee  our  Father,  for  the 
holy  vine  of  David,  thy  servaot,  which  thou  hast  made 
known  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ."  But  nothing  sug- 
gests that  the  entire  service  is  liturgical,  and  the  forms 
supplied  are  not  rigidly  imposed;  for  prophets  are  to 
offer  thanks  In  such  terms  as  they  choose.  On  the  Lord's 
Day  congregational  worship  and  endutrlstlc  bread- 
breaking,  after  confession  to  God  and  reocmclUatton  with 
men.  are  distinctly  enjoined. 

(3)  Eedesiaglical  (chs  xi-xiii,  xv). — Of  church 
office-bearers^  two  classes  are  mentioned,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary.  Of  the  former  (essentia  to  con- 
gregational organization)  only  bishops  and  deacons 
are  mentioned,  i.e.  those  intrusted  with  rule  and  over- 
Bight}  with  their  assistants.  Presbyter  and  bishop 
appear  to  be  atill  identical,  as  the  former  is  not 
specified  (cf  Vidi  1  1).  Popular  election  of  these 
functionaries  is  indicated:  Elect  for  yourselvee"; 
without  denial,  however,  of  those  already  in  office 
having  a  share  in  the  settlement.  In  the  second 
class,  apostles,  prophets  and  teachers  are  included. 
"Apostle"  IB  used,  not  in  the  narrower  sense  of  men 
called  to  the  office  personally  by  Christ,  but  in  the 
wider  sense  which  embraces  all  whose  call  to  be  His 
ambawadors  has  been  signalized  by  Divine  sifts— 
qwci^y  accredited  evangelists  unconnected  with 
any  particular  commimity.^  (Among  Jewish  Chris- 
tians the  designation  survived  to  the  4th  cent.,  for 
the  Theodosian  Code  of  that  period  refers  to  Jew- 
i^  presbyters  and  to  those  "quos  ipsi  apostolos 
vocant.")  These  apjwtles  were  to  be  received  "as 
the  Lord,"  and  hospitably  oit^tained;  but,  unlike 
apostles  in  the  special  soise,  they  woe  not  to 
remain  anywhere  longer  than  "one  or  two  days." 
Their  function  was  to  scatter  the  seed  widely,  and 
any  expression  of  desire  to  remain  longer  was  to  be 
discouraged,  while  a  demand  for  salary  from  a  par- 
ticular community  would  be_  evidence  of  false 
apostleship.  The  special  function  of  prophets  and 
teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  instruction 
and  comfort  of  church  membras.  They  acoordingly 
might  be  encouraged  to  settle  in  a  community  and 
receive  "first-fruits"  for  their  support.  These 
prophets  and  teachers,  however,  were  not  to  super- 
sede the  "bishops"  or  presbyters  in  ruling,  but  were 
to  undertake  only  those  fimctions  for  which  they 
were  specially  qualified.  On  the  other  hand, 
bishops  and  deacons  were  not  to  be  excluded  from 
preaching  and  teaching  by  the  settlement  of  prophets 
and  official  teachers  in  particular  communities:  and 
in  the  Did.  may  be  traced  the  transition,  then  DMng 
gradually  accomplished,  of  the  preaching  and 
teaching  functions  from  extraordinary  to  ordinary 
office-bearers.  "Th^  also  [the  bishops  and  dea- 
cons] minister  to  you  the  ministry  of  prophets 
and  teachers:  therefore  despise  them  not.  Even 
b^orethe  close  of  St,  Paul's  ministry,  the  episkopoa, 
whose  essential  function  was  rule  and  oversight, 
was  expected,  if  not  required,  also  to  be  didaktikda, 
"qualified  to  teach,"  i.e.  along  with  teachers  specially 


set  apart  for  the  purpose  (1  Tim  8  2;  S  17).  By 
the  middle  of  the  2a  cent.,  the  prophets  had  dis- 
appeared, aud  their  preaching  function  had  been 
vested  in  the  office  of  bishop  or  inesbytWj  assisted 
by  the  diaconate. 

^  (4)  EaduUoloifieal  (eh  xvi). — This  concluding  sec- 
tion consists  chiefly  of  exhortations  to  watchfulneae 
in  view  of  the  Second  Advent.  The  premonitory 
signs  of  that  Coming  are  given,  with  reminiscences 
from  Christ's  eschatoloncal  discourses,  viz.  rise  of 
false  prophets,  decline  (U  love,  persecution,  lawless- 
ness, and  the  appearance  of  Antichrist,  who  is 
designated  the  lll^ld-fleeaver.  Witiiout  d^iliely 
stating  chiliastte  doctoine,  the  writer  suggests  it; 
for  in  refOTring  to  the  immediate  ugnals  oTchrist's 
advent  (opening  in  heaven,  voice  of  trumpet,  resur- 
rection of  dead)  he  is  careful  to  add  "Not  of  alZ  the 
dead;  but  the  Lord  shall  come,  and  all  the  saints 
with  Him" — implying  that  the  general  resurrection 
would  take  place  at  an  after-stage,  presumably,  as 
Millennialists  held,  after  the  1,000  years  had  expired. 
Without  dcKinatio  authtHit;^,  and  with  only  moder- 
ate spirituaTvalue,  the  Did.  is  important  historically 
as  a  witness  to  the  church's  beliefs,  usages  and  con- 
dition during  the  transition  between  the  Apostolic 
and  the  Post-apostolic  Age.  During  that  transi- 
tion period,  we  see  much  of  the  freedom  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  mingled  with  rudiments  of  ecclesi- 
astical regulations  and  formularies:  and  while  we 
cannot  assume  that  every  belief  ana  usage  recorded 
in  the  Did.  were  sanctioned  by  i^xwtles^  we  may 
reasonably  ascribe  them  to  apostolio  tunes,  and 
revard  them  as  not  opposed  by  tnose  apostles  withm 
whose  view  they  must  have  come. 

Hf.  Epi»Hm»  of  Ignatiag, — Ignatius  was  bishop 
of  Antioch  early  in  the  2d  cent.   Origen  (Horn,  vi 

on  Lk)  refers  to  him  as  "second  after 
1.  Author  St.  Peter";  Euodius  came  between 
and  Date     (HE,  III,  22).    As  he  calls  himself 

iktT&ma,  "untimely  bora"  (cf  1  Cor 
16  8),  be  was  probably  converted  in  mature  hie: 
the  I^^d  of  his  being  the  "child"  of  Mt  16  3  rests 
on  mLisintm>retation  of  his  designation  "llieo- 
phoroe."  Traditions  current  in  the  4th  cesnt.  repre- 
sent him  as  a  disciple  of  St.  John  (Eus.,  Chron.) 
and  ordained  by  St.  Paul  (Apoe  Const,  vii.46). 

The  Martirrium  of  Ignatius  (6tb  cent.)  dates  his  trial 
at  Antiocfa  in  the  9th  year  of  Trajan's  reign  (107-8  AD) 
and  represents  It  as  conducted  before  the  emperor.  Only 
one  viBit,  however,  of  Trajan  to  Antloch  »  known.  In 
114-16;  neither  any  Ignaaan  letter  nor  BuaeUus,  nor 
any  other  early  writer  refers  to  so  memorable  a  circum- 
stance as  the  presidency  of  an  emperor  over  a  OhilstlaQ's 
trial,  and  Ignatius  speaks  of  a  proposed  attempt  by  fiom 
friends  to  secure  a  reversal  of  the  sentence,  which  would 
have  been  impossible  had  Trajan  personally  pronounced 
it.  His  alleged  presence,  therefore,  must  be  rejected  as 
a  later  embelllsliment. 

The  epp.,  so  far  as  genuine,  were  written  after 
Ignatius  eondemnation,  <ai  his  wt^  to  martyrdom 
at  Rome. 

The  epp.  are  extant  in  3  edd:  (1)  the  Itniger  Gr, 
of  15  letters  now  admitted  to  be  largely  spurious; 

(2)  a  Syr  recenmon  of  three  letters,  now 
8.  Gen-  generally  held  to  be  a  mere  epitome; 
uineness      (3)  the  shorter  Gr  ed,  contaming  7 

letters  of  intermediate  length,  to  the 
Ephesians,  Magnesians,  Trallians,  Philadelphians, 
Smymaeans,  Romans,  and  Pdycarp.  Lightfoot, 
Zahn^  and  most  recent  critics  at^ept  the  substantia] 
genmneness  of  these  seven.  The  chief  external 
evidence  is  that  of  Polycarp  (PhU,,  xiii),  who,  soon 
after  Ignatius'  death,  writes  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  himself,  of  another  to  the  Smymaeans,  and  of  "all 
the  rest  which  we  have  by  us."  Now  2  Ignatian 
epp.  are  addressed  to  Polycarp  and  the  Christians 
of  Smyrna,  while  4  profess  to  be  written  by  Ignatius 
at  Sm^^a,  harmonizing  well  with  copies  <»  these 
being  in  Folycarp's  possession. 
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Further  external  erldenoe  !■  si^ipUed  by  Irenseua 
(t.29)  who  quotes  a  sajrhic  trom  Ignat.,  Bom.,  IT,  w  that 
of  a  martyr,  and  who  usea  8  notable  jjAmmem  hwrowed 
apparenUy  from  Ignatius.  This  azConaltMtlniimr  (only 
got  rid  of  by  an  arbitrary  asaumptlon  Of  Polycup's  Bp. 
behig  wholly  or  partly  spurious)  Ii  supported  by  strong 
batemal  and  cumulative  evidence: 

Jl)  Frequent  fframmalieal  ditloeaHon,  natural  in  letters 
tten  on  a  Journey  but  unaccountable  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  later  forgery  (K0m.,l;  Maa..a;  Eph..l).  , 

(2)  Geographical  partievkuri:  e.g.  IgnaUuS  goes  by  land 
trom  Antloch  to  Smyrna— an  unaBaaTniute  unlcta  a  lorger 
would  hardly  invent. 

(3)  Hittarleal  iUutlratiotu:  e.g.  conveyance  of  prutmers 
trom  distant  provinces  to  Rome  harmonises  with  the 
account  by  Dion  Oasslus  (lxvfll.l5)  ot  the  magnitude 
of  ampbltheatrlcal  exhibitions  under  Trajan  causing 
extensive  orders  for  human  victims  from  au  parts. 

(4)  Theological  enidenee:  e.g.  these  epp.  refer  to  Juda- 
Istlc  error  combined  with  a  type  of  doctrine  denying  any 
real  Incarnation — a  oomblnaoon  which  ceased  after  Ig- 
natius' time. 

(fi)  Seclt§ia»tieal  utage:  thus,  the  Agape  still  Includes 
the  Bucharlat  (Smw^t  vlU).  whereas  soon  after  Ignatius' 
death  these  were  separated  (Pliny,  Bp.  96;  Just..  1  Ap., 
0&,e7}. 

(6)  Pertonal  refertneet. — ^The  writer  shows  an  excess 
and  afltoctatJon  of  self -depreciation — "last  ot  Aotlochene 
Christians"  {Troll.,  xlU)  "not  worthy  to  be  counted 
one  ot  the  brotherhood"  (Aon..  Ix) — such  as  a  later 
tcHger  would  hardly  have  introduced. 

(1)  Joy  and  glory  of  maxl^frdom, — Heroic  courage 
and  loyaJty  to  Christ  are  united  with  fanatical 

craving  aftor  a  martvr's  death:  "I 
8.  Leading  would  rather  die  for  CSirist  than  ttApi 
Ideas  over  the  whole  earth"  (Bom.,  vi); 

"He  who  is  near  the  sword  is  near  to 
God"  {Smyr.Av).  Thisianoble;  butwhen  he  writes, 
"Entice  wild  beasts  to  become  my  sepulchre 
(Rom.,  iv) ;  "May  I  have  joy  of  the  wild  beasts  and 
find  them  prompt";  "Though  they  be  unwilling  I 
will  force  them"  {Rom.,  iv.5),  we  realize  how  Aure- 
lius  (recalling  pwhapB  some  such  case)  was  moved 
to  write  that  ^'death  waa  to  be  encounta«d,  not 
as  by  the  Christians  like  a  militBi^  display,  but 
solemnly,  and  not  as  if  one  acted  in  a  tragedy" 
{Med.  xi.3h 

(2)  EvU  and  perU  of  heresy  and  ackim. — "Ab- 
stain from  hereey";  "These  heretics  mix  up  Jesus 
Christ  with  their  own  poison"  {TraU.,  vi);  "Flee 
those  evil  outshoots,  which  produce  death-bearing 
fruit"  {TrttU.^  id);  "Avoid  all  divisions  as  the  be- 
ranning  of  evils";  "Nothing  is  better  than  unity" 

{To  Poiyc.,!]  pka.,m. 

(3)  Submission  to  offit»bearer»,  e$p.  to  the  bishop. 
—  Do  nothing  without  your  bishop,  and  be  subject 
to  the  fweebyters"  (Ma^.,  vii):  "Be  on  your  guard 
against  heresy:  and  this  will  be,  if  ye  continue  in 
intimate  union  with  Christ  and  with  the  bishop"; 
"He  who  does  anything  without  the  bishop's  knowl- 
edge serveth  the  devu"  {Sm^.,  ix).  The  bi^op 
here  is  higher  than  "primus  rnter  pares";  he  is  a 
new  and  s^wrate  oSicfr-bearer.  Yet,  without 
g(Mng  beyond  these  epp.,  we  discern  that  such  an 
episcopate  was  not  an  express  apostolic  institution. 
For  had  Ignatius  been  able  to  magnify  the  office 
as  apostohcally  enjoined,  so  zealous  a  champion  of 
episcopal  authority  would  have  adduced  such  in- 
junction as  the  most  c<^^t  reason  for  submission. 
His  seal  for  the  episcopate  apparently  sprang  only 
from  its  high  ecclesiastical  expediency  as  the  most 
effective  s^oicy  for  maintaining  the  church's  unity 
agsdnst  himey  and  schism. 

(1)  Th«  Ootpel  of  Jn  Is  never  qnoted,  but  numerous 
phrases  suggest  that  It  was  in  the  writer's  hands.  He 

speaks  of  Christ  "proceeding  trom  the 
4  Other  Father."  "doing  nothing  without  the 
iv»*.kiti.  Father."  "hi  ^  thhigs  pleashw  Hhn 
RotabllU      who  sent  Hhn."    Christ  Is  the  "  Door  of 

the  Father"  and  "Uvlne  water."  Satan 
Is  the"Prlnce  ot  this  world."  "The  Holy  Spiritknoweth 
whence  He  cometh  and  whither  He  goeth." 

(2)  Doetrina. — Ignatius  asserts  emphatically  Christ's 
tone  Divinity:  "Our  God"  (Eph..  xviil;  Trail,  vU).  The 
Trinity  Is  freqaently  suggested,  altliough  not  expressly 
afflnned.  Chrlsttans  are  "established  m  the  Son.  the 
Father,  and  the  Spirit";  "subject  to  Cfaiist  aod  the 


Father,  and  the  Sirirlt."  With  sttmg  support  of  episco- 
pal authority  no  saoBrdotaUsm  Is  unfted.  "Priest" 
occim  only  once,  "The  priests  are  Bood:  but  Christ, 
the  High  Priest.  Is  better.*^  Here,  as  ue  context  riiows, 
the  Imperfect  Levltical  priesthood  Is  contrasted  with  the 
perfect  hlgh-prleethood  ot  Christ. 

(3)  Bceletiattieal  vtage. — Ignatius  ocmtains  one  of  the 
latest  references  to  the  Agape  as  still  conjoined  with  the 
Eucharist.  The  letter  to  Folycarp  (ch  Iv)  contahu  the 
earliest  allusion  to  the  practice  of  redeeming  Christian 
slaves  at  the  cost  ot  the  congregation.  Slaves  are  not 
to  "long  to  be  set  free,"  thus  implying  tltat  such  eman- 
cipation, while  not  required  as  a  duty,  was  often  con- 
ferred as  a  privilege. 

(4)  General  characteriatiet. — Ignattus  presmtS  a 
striking  contrast,  as  a  writer,  to  Clement.  Clement  is 
calm,  cultured,  chaste  In  diction,  but  somewhat  common- 
place and  deficient  In  originality;  his  best  passages  are 
echoes  of  Scripture.  The  diction  and  style  of  Ignatius 
are  Impassioned,  rugged,  turgid,  but  pithy,  fresh  and 
indlvidualistle. 

/V.  fyiatit  Ptifycarp.—Folyeaxp  was  bom 
not  later,  p^haps  conuderably  earlier,  than  70  AD; 

for  at  his  martyrdom,  of  which  the 
1.  Date  and  now  accepted  date  is  155  or  156 
Genuine-  (Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Faihers,  11,  i, 
ness  629),  he  declared,  when  invited  to 

abjure  liis  faith,  that  he  had  "served 
Christ  for  86  years"  {Mart.  Pol.,  ix).  He  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  John,  who  ordfdned  him  as  bishop 
or  leading  presbyter  of  Smyrna  before  100  AD 
(Iren.,  iii.3,  4).  Of  several  lettoB  by  Polycarp, 
only  this  ep.  remains:  it  professes  (ch  xiii)  to  have 
been  written  soon  after  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius. 
The  genuineness  of  the  letter  is  attested  by  Irenaeus, 
Polycarp's  own  disciple  (\.c.),  whose  evidence  cannot 
be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  its  testimony  to  the 
Ignatian  letters  without  an  obvious  heg^ng  of  the 
question.  The  suppontion  that  the  Ignatian  letters 
and  Polycarp's  Ei>.  are  parts  of  one  great  Sarjary 
is  otherwise  negatived  b^  the  very  marked  diner- 
ence  of  style  and  standpomt  between  those  writing? 
(Lightfoot,  I.C.,  577). 

The  ep.  replies  to  a  letter  from  the  Philippian 
church  inviting  his  counsel,  and  asking  for  epp.  of 

the  recently  martyred  I^iatius.  He 
3.  Occasion  acknowledges  thwe  khid  ministry  to 
and  Con-  that  martyr  and  to  otliars,  "entwined 
tents  with  saintly  fetters,"  who  had  "set 

a  pattern  of  all  patience."  He  sends 
what  he  has  of  the  letters  of  Ignatius  and  asks  in 
return  for  any  information  which  they  might  pos- 
sess. He  commends  to  their  careful  study  St. 
Paul's  ep.  to  themselves,  acknowled^g  his  in- 
ability to  attain  to  the  apostle's  wisdom.  With 
much  Scripture  language,  interwoven  with  his  own 
matter,  and  giving  to  his  letter  the  semblance  of  an 
apostolic  echo^  he  exhorts  lus  readers  to  ri^teous- 
ness  and  godhness,  charity  «id  mercy,  and  warns 
them  against  covetousneas,  evil-spealdng  and 
revenge.  He  dwells  on  the  mutual  relations  and 
obligations  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  congr^ation  on  the  other.  .He 
repeats  St.  John's  admonition  against  teachers  who 
denied  the  reality  of  the  incamatimi:  "Every 
spunt  that  oonfesseth  not,"  etc  (1  Jn  4  3).  He 
grieves  over  the  lapse  of  a  Philippian  presbyter, 
Valens,  who,  along  with  his  wife  had  flagrantly 
sinned;  but  he  bios  his  readers  not  count  such  as 
enemies,  but  seek  to  recall  them  fnmi  thor  wander- 
ings. 

(1)  Polycarp  mentions  only  one  book  of  the  NT,  via. 
Phil,  but  within  the  brief  compass  of  200  lines  he  quotes 

verses  or  reproduces  phrases  from  12  NT 
•  WAtaKiii.  writings,  Mt.  1  Pet.  1  Jn,  and  9  Pauline 
S.  noiaiHllM  Including  three  whose  eariy  date 

has  been  disputed  In  modem  times  (1  and 
2  Tim  and  Eph).  The  absenoe  of  any  quotation  from 
the  Oospol  of  Jn  Is  notable,  considering  nls  relation  to 
the  apostle;  but  the  shortness  of  the  letter  prevent*  any 
conclusion  being  drawn  Bsainst  the  authenuclty  ot  that 
Gospel;  and  he  quotes  (as  we  have  seeni  from  1  Jn. 
which  la  a  idnd  ol  appeodlx  to  the  Ooqwl  (Ughtfbot). 

(2)  At  a  time  when  Ignatius  had  been  em^asUnc 
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the  pamnount  duty  of  submissloa  to  the  bishop,  Poly- 
caip,  even  when  enjolnlnssubjectlon  to  presbyters,  does 
not  mention  &  blehop.  These  two  Inferences  are  irre- 
sistible: (a)  there  was  then  no  epitkopoi,  in  the  post-NT. 
sense,  »t  Phllippl;  (ft)  Polycarp  did  not  consider  the 
defect  ( T)  sufBdently  Important  to  aak  the  PhlUppians  Co 
supply  It.  Hkd  St.  John  Instituted  the  mono-epuccvate 
as  the  one  proper  form  of  church  government,  nirely  Ids 
disciple  Polycarp  would  have  embraced  the  cqjiporbimity. 
when  the  PnlUppluB  Invited  his  counsel,  to  Inform  tbgan 
of  the  apoatoUc  ordlnuicek  and  to  enjoin  Ita  adoption. 

V.  Papim  Fmgmmnta, — Papiaa  la  called  by  his 
yoimgec  contemporary  Irenaeus  (t.33)  a  "discipte 

ot  John  and  friend  of  Polycarp," 
1.  Author  Euaebius  writes  (HE,  111,  36)  that  he 
and  Date     was  epiakopos  of  Hierapolis  in  Phryda. 

The  Chroniam  PaachaU  (7th  cent.,  but 
embodying  materials  from  older  documents)  states 
that  he  was  martyred  about  the  same  time  as  Poly- 
carp (155-56).  His  work,  Ezpontion  of  Our  Lord's 
Sayinga,  was  extant  in  the  13tn  cent.,  but  only  frag- 
ments quoted  by  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  etc,  remain. 
These  bear  out  the  twofold  description  of  Papias  by 
Eusebius,  as  a  "man  of  little  judement"  yet  "most 
learned  and  well  acqufunted  with  the  Scriptures" 
(HE,  111,  39, 36).  (But  the  words  of  praisein  ver  36 
may  be  a  ^loss.)  Papias  states  that  ne  Bubjoina  to 
his  expositions '  'whatsoever  I  learned  caref uUy  from 
the  elders  and  treasured  up  in  my  memory  .... 
I  waa  wont  to  put  questions  regarding  tiie  wcn^  of 
the  elders  [i.e.  presumably  men  of  an  earlier  gen- 
eration], what  Andrew  or  Peter  said,  or  what  Philip 
ot  Thomas,  or  James,  or  what  John  or  Matthew,  or 
any  other  of  the  Lord's  disciples  said,  as  as 
regarding  what  Aristion,  and  the  presbyter  John, 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  have  to  say." 

It  is  dinnited  whether  Papiaa  here  refers  to  two  Johns, 
the  apostle  and  another  dlsdple  of  the  same  name;  or 
to  John  tbs  apostle  in  two  different  relations.  I.e.  first 
as  one  about  whose  testimony  Papias  heard  from  others, 
and  second,  as  one  with  whom.  also,  he  held  personal 
communication.  In  favor  otiJie  first  view  is.  (1)  Euse- 
bius' own  opinion  (i.e.);  (2)  the  alleged  unlikeuhood  of 
the  same  John  belngtwlce  mentioned  In  one  sentence; 
(3)  a  statement  by  Buseblus  (.HB,  III,  30)  that  in  his 
day  two  monuments  [mntmata)  of  "John  '  existed  at 
Ephesus.  For  the  latter  view  fs,  (1)  no  other  writer 
mitll  Eusebius  hints  the  existence  of  a  presbyter  John 
distinct  from  tlie  apostle;  (2)  the  change  in  the  quota- 
tion from  "said"  to  "say'  seems  to  give  a  reason  for 
John  being  twice  mentioned:  some  things  stated  by 
John  having  been  heard  by  Papias  through  "eldera, 
others  having  been  told  him  by  the  apostle  himself.  The 
fact  that  Joan  is  called  presbyter,  Instead  of  apostle,  is 
no  insuperable  objection,  since  John  so  designates  him- 
self In  2  and  3  Jn;  and  Jerome  denies  that  the  two 
mnimata  were  both  tombu.  See  li^tfoot,  Bttay  on 
Papiai,  and  Nlcol,  Pour  Qotpd;  187  If.  who  come  to 
divergent  conclusions. 


On  the  testimony  to  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  see  Matthew,  Gospel 


i.  TMti- 

8t S^Miwf       Mark,  Gospel  OF. 
and  St.  According  to  Eusebius,  Papias  relates 

W*>V  story  of     a  woman  accused  before 

Our  Lord" — the  story,  presumably,  which 
eventually  crept  Into  Jn  8:  so  that  to 
Um.  In  part.  Is  due  the  preservation  of  a  narrative, 
which,  miether  historical  or  not.  finely  Illustrates  the 
imlon  In  Our  Lord  of  holy  purity  and 
S  OtliM-      merciful  cbarltr. 

V  (2)  Pa^  is  quoted  by  the  Chroolclet 

flotabula  Oe^usHamartolos  (hi  a  MS  of  the  9th 
cent.)  as  declaring  In  his  Sxpoiiton  that 
St.  John  "was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews,"  and  a  similar 
quoMUon  Is  made  by  Philip  of  Side  iBpiiomt  MS  of  the 
7th-8tk  e»rU).  On  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  question  of 
the  apostle  s  residence  at  Ephesus  seeJoBN,  the  Apostle. 

(3>  Irenaeus  (v.32)  quo  tee  Papias  as  writing  about  a 
Post-resuirectlon  millennium,  and  as  reporting,  on  St. 
Jtrtm's  authority,  how  the  Lord  said. "  The  days  will  come 
when  vines  shall  grow  having  each  10,000  branches,  and 
on  each  branch  10.000  twigs,  and  on  each  twig  10,000 
ahot>ts."  etc  This  may  be  an  exaggeratwl  record  (mls- 
undevstood  by  Papias)  of  some  parabolic  utterance  of 
CSubt.  indlcatliig  propbetieally  the  wonderful  extension 
of  the  chnrcfa. 

VI.  EpiMtla  of  BarrHAaa.—Tida  book  is  first  ex- 
pressly quoted  b^  Clement  of  Alexandria  (c  190  AD) 
as  the  compontion  of  Barnabas,  conqwiion  of  St. 


Paul  (Slrom.,  ii.6).  Origen  concurs,  and  calls  it  a 
"Catholic  ep."  (Con.  Cdaum^  i.63),  thus  su^Deet- 

ing  canonical  position;  Eusebius 
1.  Author-   III,  25)  testifies  to  the  widespread 
ship  ascription  of  it  to  this  Barnabas, 

although  he  himself  r^rarda  it  as 
"spurious."  Cod.  Sin  places  it  immediately  after 
the  NT,  as  bein^  read  in  churches,  and  thus  sug- 
gests its  composition  by  a  companion  at  least  of 
apostles.  Axainst  this  external  testimony,  how- 
ever, to  authorship  by  the  Barnabas  of  Acts,  is 
strong  internal  evidence:  (1)  apostolic  sinfulness 
prior  to  discipleship  is  spok^^  of  in  exaggerated 
terms  hardly  credible  in  a  writer  who  knew  the 
Twelve — "exceedingly  lawless  beyond  all  [ordi- 
nary] sin"  (ch  v) — an  echo  apparently  oi  St. 
Paul's  "sinners  of  whom  I  am  chief';  (2)  ignorance 
of  Jewi^  rites  incomprehensible  in  a  Levite  who 
had  lived  in  Jerus,  e.g.  the  priests  are  said  to  eat 
goat's  flesh  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonemoit;  (3) 
extreme  anti-Judaism  (see  below),  inconsistent  mth 
the  representation  of  Barnabas  in  Acts  and  Gal. 
The  writer  may  have  been  some  other  Barnabas,  a 
converted  Alexandrine  Jew,  or,  more  probablYt  & 
converted  gentile  proselyte^  trained  in  Philo's 
school,  but  ignorant  of  Jewish  rites  as  practised 
at  Jerus,  and  possesong  little  real  sympathy  with 
Judaism. 

The  ep.  must  be  dated  after  70  AD,  as  the  de- 
atnicticm  of  Jerus  is  referred  to  (ch  xvi) ;  also  after 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  Jn, 
S.  Date  of  which  there  are  several  reminis- 
cences. But  the  absence  of  any  refer- 
ence to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerus  under  Hadrian,  in 
120  AD,  in  a  passage  (ch  xvi)  where  such  alluuon 
might  have  been  expected,  suggests  a  date  pior  to 
that  year.  We  may  plaice  we  writing  between 
90  and  120  AD. 

The  object  is  to  deter  both  Jewish  and  gentile 
Christians  from  Judaistic  lapse  by  a  bold  application 
ot  the  allegorising  method  to  the  OT, 
8.  Object    far  beyond  what  Philo  would  have 
and  sanctioned.   Jewish  sacrifices,  festt- 

ContentS  vals.  Sabbath  enactments,  temple- 
worship,  distinction  of  clean  and  un- 
clean food,  are  not  only  not  of  perpetual  obligation, 
but  never  were  binding  at  all,  even  on  Jews.  Be- 
lief in  their  obU^toriness  rests  on  a  slavishly  liberal 
exegesis  of  the  OT,  which,  properly  interpreted,  is 
not  a  preparation  for  Christ  but  Oiriatianity  ifK^ 
in  allegorical  disguise. 

Ceremonies  are  simply  allegorical  enforcements  of 
spiritual  worship;  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  an 
merely  pictorial  reiH^sentatlons  of  the  necessity  of  sepa- 
ration m>m  vice  and  vicious  men;  Interdict  of  swine's 
flesh  means  no  more  than  "associate  not  with  swinish 
men."  The  imly  circumcision  really  commanded  by 
God  Is  drcumcldon  of  the  heart.  Barnabas  Ignores  what 
St.  Paul  realized,  that  Jewish  laws  and  rites,  even  lit. 
Interpreted,  are  a  Divine  discipline  of  wholesome  self- 
restraint,  neighborly  consideration  and  obedience  to  God. 
Barnabas  not  only  explains  away  OT  enactments,  but 
finds  In  trivial  OT  statements  Christian  fact  and  truth. 
Thus,  In  Abraham's  circumcision  of  the  318  men  of  his 
house,  the  10  and  8  are  significantly  denoted  by  th^  Or 
letters  I  and  H,  the  Initial  letters  of  liMout  (Jesus) ;  while 
the  300  represented  by  the  Gr  T  [>olnts  to  the  cross. 
The  writer  self-complacently  intlmatea  that  "no  one 
has  been  admitted  by  me  to  a  more  genuine  piece  of 
knowledge  than  thlsr'  (ch  Ix). 

When  Barnabas,  howevo',  leaves  obscure  allegory 
for  plain  ^ortation,  he  writes  effectively  of  the 
"two  ways"  of  light  and  darkness.  Among  edify- 
ing admonitions  the  following  are  outstanding: 
"■fiiou  shalt  not  go  to  prayer  with  an  evil  con- 
science"; "Urau  shalt  not  let  the  word  of  God 
issue  from  lips  stuued  with  impurity";  "Be  not 
ready  to  stretch  forth  thine  hands  to  take,  while 
thou  contractest  them  to  ^ve";  "Thou  ahalt  not 
issue  orders  with  bitterness  to  thy  serruit,  lest 
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thou  fail  in  reverence  to  God  who  is  above  you 
both";  "Thou  Bhalt  not  make  a  schism,  but  ehalt 
bring  togetho*  them  who  contend";  "The  way  of 
darkness  is  crooked";  "In  this  way  are  [among 
others  mentioned]  those  who  labor  not  to  aid  him 
who  is  overdone  with  toil"  (chs  xix,  xx) . 

(1)  The  Divinity  of  Christ  Is  emphasised:  "Lord  of 
an  the  wortd":  '^Jolnt  Creator,  with  the  Father,  of 

nuDklnd"  (ch  v).  (2)  The  vrlter,  while 
A  WAivtkttt.  foUowUig  the  Alexandrian  method  of  alle- 
ft.  flOUDUU  gSricaltateppretation.  Is  free  from  the 

Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the  essential  evil 
of  matter;  the  necesdty  of  a  real  Incarnation  Is  af- 
firmed (ch  v).  O)  In  cn  zl,  he  writes,  "We  go  down 
into  the  water  full  of  sins  and  filth,  and  come  up  bear- 
ing fruit  In  our  heart,  having  the  fear  of  Ood  and 
trust  in  Jesus  In  our  spirit."  This  has  been  interpreted 
as  Involving  Uke  docb-lne  of  haptitmal  regeneration;  but 
the  reference  may  be  rattier  to  the  regeneration  which 
baptism  symbolizes.  (4)  In  ch  xv,  the  words,  "We 
keep  the  Sth  day  with  joy.  the  day  on  which  Jesus  rose 
again."  are  the  earliest  *xprt*»  testimony  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Ixird's  Day  was  a  memorial  of  Our  Lord's 
resurrection.  This  observance  is  distinguished  from 
Jewish  Sabbath-keeping  which  Is  called  an  error;  the 
Sabbath  really  intended  to  be  kept  being  a  period  of 
1,000  years  after  the  6,000  years  in  which  all  things  will 
be  finished  (ch  xv).  (5)  .TBstlmony  to  NT  Books,  (a) 
the  existence  and  canonical  authority  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mt  are  attested  (ch  Iv)  by  the  quotation  of  Mt  &  14, 
"Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen."  lnUt>duced  by  the 
formula,  "It  is  written":  (6)  various  passages  taken 
together  testify  to  the  writer  having  the  Ooepel  of  Jn 
In  nis  hands:  'Whoso  eatethof  these  shall  live  for  ever" 
(ch  ^  and  Jn  6  fiS) ;  "  Abraham  looking  before  in  Spirit 
to  Jesus"  (ch  Ix  and  Jn  8  58);  "the  new  law  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (ch  11  and  Jn  13  34);  a  reference  to 
the  brazen  serpent  as  a  type  of  Christ's  suffering,  glory 
and  healing  power  (ch  xli  and  Jn  8  14);  (c)  "Thou 
shatt  not  say  that  anything  Is  thine  own"  (cb  xix) 
iVpears  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Acts  4  32;  ((f)  the  pas- 
sage  In  xv.  "The  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as  a  thous^tid 
yurs,"  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  2  Pet  S  8.  and,  U  so,  is 
the  earUflst  testimony  to  the  existenoe  of  that  iRlttng, 
and  thus  proves  Its  great  anUqulty,  although  not  its 
canonid^. 

VII.  Pattor  iShmphmrd)  of  //«nnas.— This  work 
is  the  earliest  example,  on  a  large  scale,  of  Christian 
allegory,  and  was  nardly  less  popular 
1.  AndiOP-  in  the  early  church  than  the  FUgrim's 
■hip  and  Progress  in  later  times.  It  was  reek- 
Date  oned  by  many  almost,  by  some  al- 
together, as  "Scripture."^  Iienaeus 
quotes  it  as  "Scripture"  (iv.20);  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria refers  to  it  as  "containing  revelations  Di- 
vinely imparted"  (Strom.,  Ongen  regards  it  as 
"Divinely  inspired"  (Comm.  on  Rom  16  14).  It 
is  placed  with  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  ia  the  Cod.  Sin 
at  the  close  of  the  NT,  and  was  read  in  many 
churches  down  to  Jerome's  time  {Works,  II,  846). 
The  writer  represents  himself  as  a  slave  sold  to  a 
Rom  Christian  lady.  He  afterward  obtained  free- 
dom, lived  with  his  lamily  in  Rome,  became  earnest- 
ly rfdigious,  and  saw  visions  which  he  imparted  to 
tne  community  in  this  book  with  a  view  to  rep^t- 
ance  and  spiritual  well-being. 

Origen  (followed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  etc) 
ascribes  the  work  to  the  Hermes  of  Rom  16  14 ;  but 
his  opinion  is  pure  conjecture  (puio).  The  Canon 
Muratori  (170  AD)  of  Italian  authorship  describes 
the  work  as  "recently  composed  at  Rome  by  the 
brother  of  Hus  during  the  latter's  episcopate"  (137- 
54).  This  distinct  local  testimony  has  been  widely 
accepted  (Hefele,  Lightfoot,  Charteris,  Cruttwell, 
etc).  Yet  the  writer  represents  himself  (Vision, 
ii.4)  as  enjoined  to  send  his  book  to  Clement  as  a 
man  in  authority  in  the  church,  whom  it  is  natural 
to  identify  with  the  chief  presbyter  of  Rome  be- 
tween 92  and  101.  This  reference,  along  with  the 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  Gnosticism  or  to  the 
mono-episcopate,  has  led  SchafF,  Zahn,  and  others 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  work  at  about  100  AD.  The 
external  and  internal  evidence,  thus  apparently 
divergent,  may  be  reconciled  by  suppoamg  (with 
KrQger  and  Hamack)  that  the  book  was  not 
"written  in  a  rangle  draft";  that  portions  were  t 


issued  successively  during  Clement's  episcopate; 
and  that  under  Pius  (o  140)  the  separate  issues  were 
gaUiered  into  a  volume  under  the  title  of  The  Pas- 
tor. In  Rome,  where  the  author  was  known,  the 
Canon  Muratori  attested  at  once  its  relinous  use- 
fulness as  a  "book  to  be  read"  and  the  absence  ot 
any  claim  to  canonical  authority. 

llie  purpose  of  the  book  is  not  doctainal  but 
ethical;  it  is  an  allegorical  manual  of  Christian 

duty  with  earnest  calls  to  individu^ 
8.  Object  repentance  and  church  revival  in  view 
and  of  the  near  Advent. 

Contents        The  book  consists  of   (1)  Five 

Visions,  (2)  Twelve  Mandates,  (3) 
Ten  Similitudes  or  Parables.  In  (1)  the  church 
appears  to  the  writer  as  a  venerable  matron,  then 
as  a  tower  near  completion,  thereafter  as  a  Holy 
Virgin.  In  the  last  vision,  the  Angel  of  Repent- 
ance, in  pastoral  garb,  delivers  to  nim  the  Mai^ 
dates  and  Similitudes.  The  Mandates  deal  with 
chastity,  truth,  patience,  meekness,  reverence, 
prayer,  penitence,  and  warn  against  ^eving 
the  Spirit.  In  the  Similitudes  the  church  is  again 
a  tower  whose  stones  are  examined  for  appro- 
bation or  reprobation.  Similitudes  are  also 
drawn  foom  trees.  The  vine  clinging  to  the  elm 
signifies  union  of  rich  and  poor  in  the  diurch;  a 
large  willow  from  which  a  multitude  receive 
branches  or  twigs,  some  of  these  blossoming  or 
fruit-bearing,  others  dry  or  rotten,  ffymbolizee  the 
diverse  effect  of  law  and  gospel  on  different  souls. 
The  author,  although  a  Gentile,  writes  from  the 
standpoint  of  James  rather  than  of  Paul.  The 
closing  words  summarize  his  combined  ethical  and 
eschatok^ical  purpose:  "Ye  who  have  received 
good  from  the  Lord,  do  good  works,  lest  while  ye 
delay,  the  tower  be  completed,  and  you  be  rejected." 

(1)  MoTUaniitie  aifinity. — Hennas,  Indeed,  differs 
from  Montanlsts  In  permitting,  thouui  not  encouraging, 

second   marriage,   and   recognizing  one 

8.  NotabOia  g^St  ^SThe^'if  afiST^S^ 
runner,  through  bis  dlsailowaooe  of  reatt 
mission  after  »teond  lapse,  through  emphatic  expecta- 
tion of  an  Impending  Advent,  and  through  his  rigorous 
view  of  fasting;  "Oa  the  fast  day  taste  notiilng  but 
bread  and  water." 

(2)  Wattino,  however,  Is  regarded  not  as  ui  end  but 
as  a  means — a  discipline  toward  humility,  purity, 
charity.  Fasting  for  charity  is  Illustrated  by  the  In- 
junction (.Sim.,  v.3)  to  "reckon  up  the  price  of  what  you 
meant  to  eat,  and  give  that  to  one  in  want." 

(3)  Abtenet  of  namet  "Jnut"  and  "CArtil." — The 
names  "Jesus"  and  "Christ"  never  occur.  He  Is  "Son 
of  God"  and  "Lord  of  His  people,"  whom  "Ood  made  to 
dwell  in  flesh,"  by  whom  "the  whole  world  Is  sustained." 
who  "endured  great  sufferings  that  He  might  do  awv 
with  the  sins  of  His  people"  CSim..v.Q:  ix.l4). 

(4)  ChuTch  organtiatxon. — Hennas  Is  chaiged  (F<«., 
Ii.4)  to  "read  his  writings  to  [or  along  with)  the  pres- 
byters who  jveside  over  the  church"  In  Rome,  it  Is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  no  one  In  Uiat  community 
could  then  be  called  "bishop"  In  the  later  sense  of  toe 
holder  of  an  ofBce  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  pres- 
byterate.  Epitkopoi  ("btdtoiw")  are  mentioned  {him., 
lx.27)  as  "given  to  hMpitality,"  the  descriptkm  of  the 
•piitapM  m  1  Tim  S  2,  where  admittedly  Uahiv  « 
iwesbyter. 

VZff.  Smcand  Eai»am  at  CZsmMC.— This  writing 

is  doubly  miscalled:  it  is  neither  an  ep.  nor  a  com- 
position of  Clement.  Style,  thought, 
1.  Nature  and  standpoint  differ  from  those  of 
of  Docu-  the  accepted  Ep.,  and  BE,  III,  38, 
ment  suggests  that  the  Clementine  author- 

ship was  not  generally  recognized.  The 
recent  recovery  by  Bryennioe  of  the  previously 
lost  concluaon  proves  that  the  writing  is  a  sermon 
(ch  xix). 

Antiquity  is  indicated  by  (1)  the  use,  as  an 
authority,  of  the  lost  heretical  Goerael  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,  which  by  the  time  of  the  Canon  Muratni 
(175  AD)  had  erased  to  be  regarded  as  Scripture 
by  Catholics;  (2)  the  adoption,  without  gnostic 
intention,  of  phrases  which  beame  notably  aaso- 
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ciated,  after  ISO  AD  with  Gnosticism:  "God  made 
luid  female:  the  male  is  Christ,  the  female,  the 
church"  (ch  xiv).    The  date  usually 
S.  Date  and  assigned  is  120-^  AD  (Liehtfoot,  Part 
Authorship  I.  vol  II,  201).   The  author  is  a  gen- 
tile prawyter;  he  had  "worshipped 
BtockB  and  stones."  The  sermon  was  probably 
preached  at  Corinth,  for  the  preacher  describes 
many  arriving  by  sea  for  the  race-twurse,  without 
mentioning  a  port,  which  would  be  appropriate  in 
a  sermon  preached  to  Corinthians. 

No  text  is  given,  but  the  sermon  starts  from 
Isa  M  1,  without  express  quotation;  this  chap- 
ter had  ^bably  been  read  at  the 
S.  Contents  service.  Tlie  discourse,  without  great 
Uterary  nmit,  is  earnest  and  prac- 
tical. There  are  exhortations  to  repoitance  and 
good  works,  to  purity,  charity,  prayer  and  fast- 
ing, with  special  reference  to  conung  judgment. 
The  standpoint  is  that  of  St.  James.  "Be  not 
troubled  [ao  the  sermon  concludes]  because  we 
see  the  unrighteous  with  abundance,  and  God's 
servants  in  straits.  Let  us  have  faith,  brethren 
and  sisters.  Had  God  recompensed  the  rij^teous 
speedily,  we  should  have  had  truning  not  m  piety 
but  in  bargtuning;  and  our  uprightness  would  be 
a  mere  semblance,  since  oiu*  pursuit  would  be  not 
of  godliness  but  of  gain." 

(1)  The  Bermon  ia  the  oldest  extant  In  post-NT  times, 
and  ftppeare  to  have  been  read  (cb  ziz)  to  a  oongr^atlon. 

(2)  Baylnns  of  Ctartst  not  In  our  Oospels 
A  ItntMUm  *^  Quoted:  (a)  "The  Lord,  being  asiced 
when  His  kingdom  would  come,  answered: 
When  the  two  shall  be  one  (i.e.  when  har- 
mony shall  prevail  T],  and  when  the  outside  shall  be  as 
the  inside  (I.e.  when  men  shall  be  as  they  seem  ?]:  and 
the  male  with  the  female,  neither  male  nor  female  *  (In- 
terpreted by  this  preacher  ascetlcally  as  discoun  ten  aocing 
marriage,  presumably  because  "the  time  Is  short,"  but 
explained  mystically  oy  Clement  of  Alexandria  In  Slront., 
Hi.  13,  as  Indicating  the  abolition  of  all  distinctions  In 
God's  IdnRdom).  Clement  assigna  the  passage  to  the 
lost  Oospel  of  the  Egyptians,  (o)  "The  Lord  saltfa,  ye 
■hall  be  as  lamba  among  wolves.  Peter  answered:  what 
If  the  wolves  tear  the  lambs  ?  Jesua  said:  Let  not  the 
lambs  fear  the  wolves:  and  ve,  also,  tear  not  them  which 
Ull  you,  and  can  do  notlilog  more  to  you."  (3)  No 
Mriocopate,  loparently.  In  the  post^NT  sense,  existed  in 
the  church  where  this  sermon  was  delivered.  Unfaithful 
men  are  represented  as  confessing,  "  We  obeyed  not  the 
presbyters  when  they  told  usof  salvation."  Had  a  bishop 
In  the  later  sense  been  head  of  the  eonmmnity,  obedience 
to  his  admonitions  would  surely  have  been  Inculcated. 
(4)T&eChrlsfadogylBhlgh:  "We  ought  to  think  of  Christ 
as  of  Ood"  i  "Wnen  we  tlunk  mean  things  ot  Ohrisl,  we 
expect  to  receive  mean  things"  (ch  i). 

ZX*.  Apology  AriMtidmt, — Aristides  was  an 
Athenian  philosopher,  who  (according  to  HE,  IV,  3) 
presented  an  Apology  to  Hadrian,  pre- 
1.  Recovery  sumably  when  the  emperor  was  at 
and  Date  Athens  (125  AD).  After  disappear- 
ance in  the  17th  cent.,  a  fragment  in 
an  Armenian  version  was  discovered  in  1878,  and 
the  entire  Apologjr  in  Syr  was  found  in  1889.  It 
was  then  found  that  almost  the  whole  treatise  was 
imbedded  anonymously  in  a  Gr  mediaeval  romance, 
Btaiaatn  and  JosapfuU.  The  Apology  in  the  Syr  is 
inscribed  to  Antonmus;  it  may  have  oeoi  addrrased 
to  both  emperors  successively,  or  the  real  date  may 
be  137,  when  they  were  colleagues  in  the  empire. 

The  treatise  refers  to  oppression,  imprisonment, 
and  other  maltreatment  raidured  by  Christians,  and 
pleads  for  their  protection  against 
S.  Cimtents  persecution,  because  of  their  true  and 
noble  creed,  and  their  pure  and  benevo- 
lent lives.  The  writer  compares  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  Godhead  with  that  of  barbarians, 
Gredcs,  Egyptians,  Jews,  and  dwells  on  the  ele- 
vating influence  of  Christian  belief  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  a  future  life.  He  refers  to  the  abstention 
of  Ctuistians  from  imchastity,  dishonesty  and  other 
vices;  to  their  aboimding  charity  and  brotherliness 
which  are  shown  particularly  to  the  widow,  the 


orphan,  the  poor,  the  stranger,  the  oppressed,  and 
even  their  oppressors.  All  who  become  Christians, 
of  however  low  a  station,  are  brethren.  This 
bright  picture  has,  however,  its  shadows:  "If  Chris- 
tians see  that  one  of  their  numb^  has  died  in  his 
sins,  over  him  they  weep  Intterly  as  over  one  about 
to  go  into  punishment. '  This  frank  acknowledg- 
ment of  some  black  sheep  gives  point  to  his  general 
testimony,  "Blessed  is  the  race  of  Christians  above 
all  men.'^ 

(1)  A  distinct  reference  to  a  collection  of  Christian 
wrttmgs.  and  esp.  of  Gospels,  designated  the  Oospel,  and 
Indicating  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  rudi- 

SlffntahnjA  mentarv  NT  Canon.    (2)  Similar  Indlca- 
•  WOwDUia  tioQ  q{  a  rudimentary  Apostles'  Creed. 

Christians  are  aald  to  believe  in  Ood,  "  the 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth,  and  In  Jesus  Christ  who 
was  bom  of  a  Heb  virgin,  who  was  transfixed  by  the 
Jews;  be  died  and  was  buried;  and  Christians  state  that 
after  three  days  he  rose  again  and  ascended  into  heaven." 
In  this  early  ume  the  vlrKui  birth  was  apparently  a  Rottled 
matter — part  of  the  Creed.  (3)  ArlBtidee  describes  a 
familiar  cm  torn  among  poor  Christians  of  tasting  two 
or  three  days,  so  as  to  supply  with  needful  food  Chris- 
tians poorer  still  iComp.  Hermat).  (4)  The  Apology 
is  interesting  as  the  eartieet  known  literary  tribute  of  a 
philosopher  to  Christianity,  and  probably  the  earliest 
extant  defence  of  the  faith,  If  the  sj>.  to  i)iwne(u*  be  not 
ancient.  It  is  notable  also  as  a  treatise  on  Christian  evi- 
dence drawn  not  from  miraculous  ciredentlats.  Init  from 
Uie  self-evldendng  excellence  and  effect  of  Christianity. 
Finally,  It  is  Intenestlng  as  the  earliest  detailed  record  of 
harvest  reaped  at  Athens  from  seed  sown  by  St.  Paul 
80  or  00  years  before.  Athens  appeued  at  first  a  barren 
soil;  but  by  and  by  this  church  In  a  university  dty  took 
the  lead,  as  this  treatise  and  another  lost  apology  by 
Quadratus  show,  in  the  literary  defence  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Quadratus  is  stated  in  HE,  IV.  3.  to  have  pre- 
sented his  Apology  to  Hadrian,  and  lidescrf  lied  by  Jerome 
as  "  a  disciple  of  the  apostles."  In  k  fragment  presoved 
In  HS,  he  attests  the  survival  ("to  our  own  day")  of 
some  whom  Christ  had  healed. 

X,  Jbsfui  Martyr. — Born  of  pagan  parents  at 
Flavia  Neapolis  (Nablous),  in  Samaria  about  100 
AD — a  seeker  for  truth,  who,  after 

1.  biddMlts  trying  Stoic,  Peripatetic,  Pythagorean 
of  Ufa        and  Platomo  philosophies,  found  in 

Christ  and  Christianity  the  satisfaction 
of  philoBopluc  caravings  and  spiritual  needs.  He 
became  a  Christian  i^ostle  ana  apologist,  wearing 
still  the  philosopher's  mantle  in  token  of  continued 
quest  after  wisdom,  but  making  it  now  his  life- 
work,  not  as  presbyter,  but  as  itinerating  Christian 
teacher,  to  impart  to  pagan,  to  Jew  and  also  to 
heretic  the  truth  which  he  himself  had  found  and 
prized.  After  long  Christian  service,  he  suffered 
mart^om  under  Aurelius  in  166  AD. 

It  18  addressed  to  Antoiunus  and  dated  138-48. 
He  apfffoaches  the  emperor  without  flattCTy,  and 

asks  judgment  after  searching  inquiry. 

2.  First  He  answers  three  charges  against 
Apology       Christians:  (1)  tUkeism:  Justin  replies 

that  Christians  were  atheiste  only  as 
Socrates  was;  they  disbelieved  in  so-called  gods  who 
were  wicked  demons  or  humanly  fashioned  images; 
but  they  worshipped  the  Father  of  lUghteousness; 

(2)  immortdity:  JusUn  admits  the  existence  <^^PTft* 
tended  Christians  who  are  evil-doers;  but  CnrifH 
tianity  makes  the  evil  good,  the  licentious  chaste, 
the  covetous  generous,  the  revengeful  foi^ving; 

(3)  disloyalty:  this  is  calumny  based  on  the  preach- 
ing of  Chnst's  kingdom  which  is  spiritual,  not 
temporal.    Christians  are  taught  and  are  wont  to 

a tribute  promptly  and  to  pray  for  rulers  regu- 
y.  Justin  then  sets  forth  the  credibility  and 
excellence  of  Christianity,  adducing,  (1)  its  pure 
morality  as  contrasted  with  vices  condoned  by 
heathenSj  (2)  its  noble  doctrines — immortality, 
resurrection,  future  judgment,  incarnation,  ^3)  OT 
prophecy  regarding  the  Divinity  and  sufferings  of 
the  Chnst.  His  reference  to  the  prediction  of  a 
viripn  brining  forth  Emmanuel  (en  xxxiii)  shows 
that  in  his  day  the  virgin  birth  was  accepted,  al- 
though Jews  understood  by  virgin  (in  Isa)  merely  a 
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youns  woman,  (4)  foreshadowings  of  Chmtian 
truth  Dy  philosophy,  referring  eep.  to  Plato's  teach- 
ing about  the  Divine  Logos  and  judgment  to  come. 
To  refute  prevalent  calumny  Justin  describes  Sunday 
service  and  administration  of  sacraments  in  his  time. 
On  theliord's  Day  Christians  assembled  for  worship; 
prophetic  Scriptures  and  "memoirs"  by  apostles  and 
their  followers  were  read ;  prayers  and  thanksgiving 
were  offered  and  an  address  delivered  by  the  "presi- 
dent" ;  bre»d  and  wine  were  distributed  and  sent  by 
deacons  to  those  absent;  and  an  offering  for  chan- 
table  purposes  was  made.  "As  many  aa  believe  what 
is  taught,  and  undertake  to  live  accordingly,  are, 
after  prayer  and  fastj  baptised"  (chs  Ixv,  Ixvii). 

This  is  probably  a  postscript  to  the  &Bt;  Ense- 
bius  quotes  from  botn  as  from  one  work.  After 

a  protest  axainst  a  recent  summary 
S.  "Second  execution  of  three  Christians  without 
Apcdogy*'     TOoper  trial,  Justin  deals  with  two  popu- 

Lurtaunts:  (1)  "If  at  death  they  went 
to  heaven,  why  did  they  not  commit  suicide?": 
"We  do  not  shrink  from  death  but  from  opposing 
God'swill."  (2)  "If  God  is  really  on  the  Christiane? 
side,  why  does  He  allow  them  to  be  persecuted?": 
"The  world  by  Divine  decree  is  meanwhile  under 
the  dominion  of  angels  who  have  become  demons." 
Justin  here  contrasts  Christ  with  Socrates,  whom 
yet  he  describes  as  a  preacher  of  the  "true  but  then 
unknown  God"  (chx):  "No  one  put  such  faith  in 
Socrates  as  to  die  for  his  convictions."  Christ  hath 
won  the  faith,  "not  only  of  philosophers,  but  of 
simple  folk  who  through  faith  can  despise  death." 
JustiUj  however,  testifies  clearly  and  warmly  to  the 
Christian  element  by  anticipation,  in  the  higher 
teachings  and  aspirations  ox  heathen  philosophy 
throu^  an  implanted  seed  of  the  Divine  Logos; 
and  he  recognizes  thus  a  pre-advent  ministry  of  the 
Son  of  God,  not  only  in  the  sheltered  fold  of  Juda* 
ism,  but  in  the  broad  open  of  heathendom. 

Tliis  Dialogue  indicates  the  attitude  of  some 
cultured  Jews  of  that  day  to  Christianity,  and  the 

mode  in  which  their  objections  to  it 
4.  Dialogue  were  met.  IWpho  argued  that  Jesus 
Willi  Tl^pho  did  not  fulfil  Or  prophecy  v^iich  repre- 
tfae  Jew      B«Dted_  the  Mesmaa  as  establii^lung 

a  glorious  and  everlasting  kingdom; 
whereas  Jesus  was  a  humble  peasant  who  died  an 
ignominious  death;  Justin  pleads  Isa  63.  Trypho 
charges  Christianity  with  treason  to  the  theocracy 
through  exaltic^  Jesus  to  Godhead,  thus  trenching 
on  the  Divine  unity,  and  also  through  repudiating 
the  perpetual  obli^tion  of  the  Law.  Justin,  in 
r^ly,  quotes  Genesis,  "Let  vs  make  man,"  and  also 
Psa  46,  72, 110,  with  Isa  7  about  Emmanuel.  The 
M(»aic  Law  was  intended  to  be  temporary,  and 
was  now  superseded  by  the  Law  of  Ctunst;  more- 
over, the  destruction  of  Jerus  rendered  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  Jewish  Law  impracticable.  The 
disputants  part  on  friendly  terms,  "I  have  been 
particularly  pleased  with  this  conference,"  says 
Trypho.  If  we  could  confer  often^  we  should  be 
much  helped  in  reading  the  Scriptures."  "For  my 
part,"  replies  Justin,  "Iwould  have  wished  to  repeat 
our  conference  daily:  but  since  I  am  about  to  set 
sail,  I  bid  you  give  all  diligence  in  this  struggle  after 
salvation."  CM  other  works  ascribed  to  Justin,  two 
(On  the  Reswrection  and  Appeal  to  the  Clreeke)  may 
or  may  not  be  genuine;  the  others  are  spurious. 

(1)  Bearing  of  Justtn's  quotatlosB  from  "memolra" 

on  toe  Ag«  of  Our  Qospeli  (866  Gobpblb). 

(2)  TeBtimoay  to  harmonv  of  avoitolie 
K  WAtaMlIa  Soetrint.  JiuCln  la  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul. 
O.  noiKDUia  „^  J  strong  »nU-JudaiBt:  yet  he  recog- 
nizes thoroughly  the  Twelve  as  the  true 
aouTce  of  Chrlstlaji  teaching,  "  sent  by  Christ  to  teach 
to  all  the  Word  of  God"  (1  Ap.,  3S,49;  Dial.,  42,  lOg). 

(3)  From  perBonal  knowledge  as  a  traveler,  Justin 
teatlfles  to  the  wide  diffmion  of  Chrittianiti/:  "No  race 
of  men  exlitt  among  whom  prayers  are  not  offered  up  to 


the  Father  through  the  name  of  tiie  cnidfted  Jeans 

(.Dial.,  117). 

(4)  AuthoTihip  of  Rntlation:  "Joba,  one  of  the  apoc- 
tles.  propheded,  by  a  revelation  made  to  him,  that  be- 
lievers would  dwell  1,000  jreara  In  Jenu"  IDiaL,  81} — Um 
earliest  direct  witness  to  Johannine  aaUKMrddp,  07  one 
who  had  resided  at  Epheeus. 

(5)  Belief  of  the  primitive  church  In  Our  LortT*  trtM 
Diiinily:  Writing  in  the  name  of  Christians  aa  a  body, 
he  declares,  "Both  Him  (tlie  Fatlierj  and  the  Sod  who 
came  forth  from  Him  we  adore"  (1  Ap.,  5).  Bespealn 
also  of  some  "  who  bxid  Uiat  Jesus  was  a  mere  man  "  aa 
a  small  and  heretical  minority  {Dial.,  48).  He  writes 
elsewhere  (1  Ap.,  13)  of  the  Boa  as  the  object  of  worship 
"In  the  second  place":  but  this  statement,  made  lone 
before  the  Arlan  Oontroversy  necessitated  predsfon  or 
language,  does  not  Inralldate  his  other  testimonies. 

(6)  As  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  Justin  refers  to  bapUsm  as 
administered  In  "the  name  of  Father,  Son,  ana  Spirit" 
(1  Ap.,  61),  implying  the  Divinity  of  the  Third  Person; 
although  elsewDore  he  appears  to  subordinate  Him  to  the 
Son,  as  the  Son  to  the  Father.  He  Is  to  be  "worshipped 
In  tiie  third  order"  (l  Ap.,  13). 

(7)  MiU^narianitm:  ''I  and  others  are  aMured  that 
there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  1,000  years 
in  Jerus  which  will  be  built,  adorned  and  enlarged" 
(.Dial.,  SO).  He  admits,  however,  that  mxaj  pure  and 
pious  Christians  think  otherwise. 

(8)  Future  puniahnent:  On  this  subject  Justtn  speaks 
with  two  voices.  In  1  Ap.,  8.  he  writes  of  "condemned 
souls  suffering  eternal  punishment,  not  for  a  millennial 
period  only.  But  In  Dial.,  6,  he  introduces  an  old  man 
who  was  the  Immediate  means  of  his  conversion  as  say- 
ing that  "the  wicked  shall  be  puniAed  at  long  at  Qod 
•hall  v>iU  th€in  to  txiil." 

(9)  Anini-vwthip:  In  1  Ap.,  6.  Justbi,  wheo  Tefiitlnc 
the  charge  of  atheism,  writes:  "We  reverence  and  wor- 
ship the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  host  of  other  gCKid 
messengers  (or  uigels),  and  the  Prophetic  Spirit."  The 
context,  however,  shows  that  this  cultus  does  sot  naoea* 
sadly  amount  to  what  is  usually  meant  by  worship,  bat 
simply  to  veneration  and  homage.  The  Or  words  here, 
»ibomai  and  protkuniS.  are  often  used  In  this  lower  sense: 
and  the  train  of  thought  seems  to  be  this:  "You  call 
us  atheists;  the  charge  is  not  true,  for  we  not  only  be- 
lieve in  one  Ood  ana  Father  of  all,  but  in  one  who  la 
preSminently  the  Son  of  Ood.  who  was  sent  by  Ood. 
we  believe  furthw  in  other  heavenly  messmgem  from 
Ood.  a  host  of  anmllc  spirits;  yea  we  believe  In  one  who 
Is  preeminently  Ood's  Spirit,  by  whom  prophet*  were 
Inspired.  All  these  are  uie  object  in  dlltennt  degrees 
of  our  veneration  and  htmiige."  Undoubtedly,  however, 
the  statement  Is  at  best  unguarded  and  mialeadliig. 

(10)  DoeiriM  of  tho  aacranMtt!  Justbt  uses  "regener- 
ate" as  the  synonym  of  "bapUzed"  (1  Ap.,  61),  but  be 
identifies  the  two.  not  as  essentially  mseiwrable,  but  as 
uniformly  assodated.  Aa  regards  the  Lord's  Supper, 
while  emphasizing  the  ideas  of  conamemoratlon,  com* 
munUm,  and  thannglvlng,  he  in  one  place  speaks  of  tbe 
bread  and  wine  being  the  flesh  and  blood  of  tAe  Incarnate 
Jesus,  "tram  which,  by  a  ta^namutatlon,  our  fleA  aiMl 
blood  are  nooDrtahed"  (1  Ap..  66).  These  wordi  tend 
to  teansubstantiation:  but,  in  the  absence  <tf  any  con- 
troversy at  the  time,  may  be  no  more  than  a  stron^y 
figurative  repreaeotation.of  a  spiritual  participation. 

XI.  Epi^lm  to  DiognmtuM. — This  short  apologetic 
work  is  mentioned  by  no  ancient  writer,  and  was 

unknown  unUl  its  discove^  in  1592 
1.  Date  and  by  Henry  Stephens  in  a  MS  which 
Aufhorship  perished  m  the  Strassbui^  fire  of  1870. 

The  MS  appears  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
author  of  another  work  (To  the  Cheeke):  and  this, 
again,  is  attributed  with  some  probabili^  on  the 
authority  of  a  Syr  document  (6TO-700  AD)  to  one 
Ambrosius,  "chief  among  the  Greeks,"  otherwise 
unknown  (see  Birks  in  DCB,  "Ep.  to  D.").  If 
genuinely  ancient,  the  ep.  probably  belong  to  ihe 
Sub-i4>oBtolic  A^,  for  it  refers  to  Christianity  af 
"having  only  now  entered  the  world,  not  long  ago" : 
and  in  ch  xi  (written,  however,  by  a  diffarcnt  hand 
or  at  a  different  time)  the  author  calls  himself  a 
"disciple  of  the  apostles."  Diogrietus  was  a  very 
common  Gr  name,  so  that  his  identification  with  the 
tutor  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (130-40  AD)  is  a  mere 
conjecture.  Donaldson  {Chr,  Lit.,  II,  142)  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  the  work  was  composed  by 
one  of  the  many  Greeks  who  came  westward  in  the 
14th  cent,  and  that  the  author  intended  merelyto 
write  a  "good  declamation  in  the  old  style."  The 
smart  but  superficial  way  in  which  heathenism  and 
Jud^sm  are  dealt  with  is  more  befitting  a  mediaeval 
rhetorical  exercise  than  the  serioUH  treatment,  by 
s  cultured  writer,  of  prevalent  religions. 
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The  author,  after  welcoming  the  inquiry  of  Diog- 
netufl  about  QuiBUanity,  pours  contempt  on  the 

pagan  worship  of  gods  of  wood,  stone 
S.  Con-  and  metal,  without  any  apparent  real- 
tents  ization  that  for  cultured  heathens  of 

that  time  such  images  were  not  ob- 
jects, but  only  symbolic  media  ofworship;  and  he 
ridicules  Mosaic  observances  without  any  recog- 
nition of  thrir  significuice  as  a  Divine  educative 
discipline.  But  when  he  proceeds  (ohs  vii-xii)  to 
describe  Quistianity,  the  work  merits  Hefele's  des- 
ignation,  praeatantisnma  E^U^.  Into  a  world, 
yea,  into  human  hearts,  which  had  become  degen- 
erate and  wicked,  "God  sent  no  mere  servant  or 
sngel,  but  His  own  Son,"  and  Him,  not  as  a  con- 
demning Judge,  or  fear-inspiring  Tyrant,  but  as  a 
pracious  Saviour.  To  the  inquiry,  If  Christianity 
IS  so  precious,  why  was  Christ  sent  so  late?"  the 
author  replies:  "In  order  first  to  bring  home  to 
mankind  their  unworthiness  to  attain  eternal  life 
throu^  their  own  works"  and  their  incapacity  for 
salvation  apart  from  Him  "who  is  able  to  save  even 
what  it  was  impossible  (formerly)  to  save."  But 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God  now  revealed,  would  lead 
to  "knowledge  of  the  Father";  knowledge  of  God 
to  'love  of  Him  who  hath  first  so  loved  us" ;  and 
love  of  God  to  "imitation  of  Him  and  of  His  loving- 
kindness."  And  wherdn  consists  such  imitation? 
Not  in  "seeking  lordship  over  those  weaker,"  or 
in  "showing  violence  toward  those  below  us":  but 
in  "taking  on  oneself  the  bui^en  of  one's  naghbor," 
even  as  "God  took  on  Himself  the  burden  of  our 
iniquities,  and  gave  His  own  Son  as  a  ransom  for 
us.  "He  who  in  whatsoever  he  may  be  superior 
is  ready  to  benefit  another  who  is  deficient;  he  who, 
by  distributing  to  the  needy  what  he  has  received 
from  God,  becomes  a  god  to  those  who  receive  his 
benefits:  he  is  an  imitator  of  God." 

LmsATUBa. — Ushtfoofc,  Apoitolie  Fatheri,  larger  ui& 
smalleredd;  In  CluQi'fl  "Ante-Nlcene  LJbary,"  Apottolie 
FalhgTM,  Juttin  Martyr,  and  ReceiUtu  Ditcotrea  AddU 
fion«  to  Barlv  Chrittxan  LUtratitTt  (American  ed.  The 
Anto-Nieena  Faikar*) ;  Euseblufl.  BE,  particularly  McGif- 
fert'8  tr  vltb  excellent  notes;  James  Donaldaon.  Critieal 
HUloTj/  oj  Chritlian  Literalura;  CruttweU,  Literary  Hii- 
tory  o/  Barly  Chriitianity;  KTfiger,  History  of  Early 
ChrUttan  Lileratwe.  tr  by  GllleCt;  HamaclE,  Qe§ekiehte 
dtr  oUehr.  Lilt.;  Zahn,  ae$ehiekt»  dt»  ST  Kanont;  For- 
Khvngtn  aur  Qe*eh,  det  NT  Kanont  und  der  altehr.  Lilt.; 
Robinson.  Texf  and  Sludiet,  AritHdet;  Schafl.  Oldett 
Chritlian  Manwal;  H.  D.  M.  SpeDCe,  Teaching  of  the 
T*Btl9e  Apoitltt:  Bartlet,  art.  on  "Dldache"  In  HDB; 
CnnnlnghaTn.  Ejriitle  of  St.  Barnabai;  axta.  In  DCB 
(Smith  and  Wace). 

Henrt  Cowan 
UTTER,  Ut'Sr  (3| ,  t/Otk):  (1)  Used  upon  backs 
of  camels  fm  eaey  riding,  made  of  a  wooden  frune 


Utter. 


with  light  mattress  and  pillows,  also  a  covering 
bbove,  Buppwtied  by  uprigot  pieces,  sometimes  hav- 
ing auo  sum  awnings  lor  protection  from  the  sun's 


rays.  Mule  litters  were  made  with  paixa  of  shafts 
projecting  before  and  behind,  between  wUch  the 
animals  were  yoked  (Isa  66  20).  Littei^wagons 
Caf  T^^f  ^eghldth  fObh)  are  mentioned  in  Nu  7 
3;  the  horse  litter  (^Mr,  pAdrum)  is  mentioned  in 
2  Mace  9  8;  cf  «  27.  ^)  n^pTp,  mfffoA,  "palan- 
quin" or  "litter  of  Solomon"  (Cant  S  7;  cf  ver  9). 
See  Palanquin. 

LITTLB  OBNBSIS.  See  Book  or  Jubilbh. 

LIVELY,  Uv'li,  LIVING,  liv'mg  (^U,  W.' 
zda):  "Living,"  sometimes  "lively,"  is  the  tr  of 
hay  (often  also  tr^  "Ufe");  it  denotes  all  beings 
possessed  of  Ufe  (Gen  1  21.24:  2  7.19;  Ex  31  35, 
"live");  we  have  frequently  the  phrase,  "the  land 
of  the  living"  (as  contrasted  with  ah''0L  the  abode 
of  the  dead),  e.g.  Job  38  13;  Fs  S7  13;  63  5;  Isa 
88  11;  the  characteristically  Bib.  expression,  "the 
Uving  God,"  also  frequently  occurs  (Josh  8  10; 
1  S  17  26.36  ;  2  K  19  4;  Ps  84  2);  also  fre- 
quently in  the  NT  as  the  tr  of  zoS  (Mt  16  16;  36 
63;  Jn  6  57,  "the  living  Father";  Acts  14  15); 
"lively"  in  Ex  1  19  (fiAyek)  and  Fs  88  19  denotes 
fulness  of  life,  vigor;  AawM,  "a  living  being,"  is 
mostly  confined  to  Ezk,  tr^  "living  creatures" 
(1  6.13.14  etc),  also  Gen  1  28;  8  17,  "Uving 
tlung;"j  "living  is  sometimes  applied  fig.  to  that 
wluch  IS  not  actually  alive;  thus  we  have  me  phrase 
"living  waters"  (Jer  8  13;  17  13:  Zee  14  8,  "Uv- 
ing waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerus  )  in  contrast  with 
stagnant  waters — waters  that  can  give  life;  so  Jn  4 
10.1 1  (bubbling  up  from  the  spring  at  bottom  of  the 
weU);  7  38;  Rev  7  17  AV:  "living  bread"  (Jn  6 
61)\  "a  new  and  living  way  (He  10  20),  perhaps 
eqiuvalent  to  "ever-Uving"  in  Christ;  "Uving 
stones"  (1  Fet  8  4.5)  are  those  made  aUve  in 
Christ;  a  "living  hope"  (a  hope  full  of  life), 

1  Pet  1  3:  "Uving"  (tad)  is  sometimes  also  "man- 
ner of  Ufe''  (Lk  16  13;  Col  3  20):  diAgd.  "to  lead 
or  go  through,"  is  also  bo  tr*'  (Tit  8  3);  6tos  is 
"means  of  Ufe,"  ti^  "Uving"  (Mk  13  44;  Lk  8  43); 
"Uving,"  in  this  sense,  occurs  in  Apoc  as  the  tr  of  ziR!, 
"IMraud  not  the  poor  of  his  Uvmg"  (Ecclus  4  1). 

RV  has  "living"  lor  "alive"  (Lev  14  41,  lor  "the 
Uvrty"  (Acta  7  38),  for  "quick"  (He  4  12),  for  "Uvely" 
(1  Pet  1  3;    8  6),   for  ^"converaatloa"   (1  Pet  1  16; 

2  Pets  11):  "llvingcreatureB*"  for"beast8"  (Rev  4  6; 
B  6,  etc);  "every  living  thing"  f or  " all  the  siibstance 
(Dt  11  6);  "UvSigthlngB^Tor  ■•beaste"  (Lev  11  2.47 
bis);  f or " llvlag "  (Pa  58  9).  "the green"  (thorns under 
the  pots),  m  "  Wrath  shaU  taJce  them  away  while  living  as 
with  a  whirlwind":  for  "the  book  of  the  living"  (Ps  OB 
28),  "the  book  of  life":  for  "[I  ami  he  thatllveth" 
(Rev  1  18},  "tba  Uviiw  one":  for  "living  fountains  of 
waters"  (Rev  7  17),  "fountains  of  water*  of  Ufe";  for 
"trade"  (Rev  18  17),  "satn  their  Uvins."  m  "worii  tbe 
sea":  for  "Son  of  the  living  Ood"  (Jn6  09)."ttaeH(rt7 
One  of  Ood  "  (emended  text). 

W.  L.  Walkbe 
LIVER,  Uv'er  (T^lp,  kSbhSdh,  derived  from  a 
root  meaning  "to  be  heavy,"  being  the  heaviest 
of  the  viscera;  LXX  V»Pt  Wpor):  The  word  is 
usually  joined  with  the  Heb  ydlhar^  (see  Caul) 
(Ex  39  13.22;  Lev  9  10.19)  as  a  apecial  portion 
set  aside  for  the  burnt  offering. 

This  represents  the  large  lobe  or  flap  of  the  liver, 
Kofiht  Tov  qiraTOf,  lobda  fotf  htpatot  (thus  LXX  and  Jos. 
Ant.  Ill,  Ix,  2.  12281).  Others,  however,  interpret  It  as 
the  membrane  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  liver, 
sometimes  called  the  "lesser  omentum."  Thus  the 
Vuls:  reticulum  ieeorta.  It  extends  from  Uie  fissures 
of  the  liver  to  the  curve  of  the  stomach.  StiU  others 
consider  It  to  be  the  "fatty  mass  at  the  opening  of  the 
liver,  which  reaches  to  the  Udneyi  and  becomes  visible 
upon  the  removal  of  the  lesser  omentum  or  membrane" 
(Driver  and  White,  Lmliau,  65). 

As  in  the  soholastio  psydiology  of  the  Middle 
A^,  the  liver  xilayed  an  important  part  in  the 
science  of  Sem  peoples.  It  was  the  seat  of  feelii^ 
and  thus  beoame  synoi^mous  with  temper,  di^ 
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position,  character  (cf  Awyr  keHriUu,  "liver," 
"temper/'  "character,"  and  Arab, 
vulgar  kibdi).  Thvu  Jeremiah  expreflaea  hie  pro- 
found grief  with  the  words:  "My  liver  is  poured 
upon  tne  earth,  because  of  the  destruction  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people"  (Lam  2  11).  The  liver 
is  auo  considered  one  of  the  most  important  and 
vital  parts  of  the  body  (cf  Virgil,  cerebrum,  iecur 
domicdia  viiae).  A  hurt  in  it  ia  equivalent  to  death. 
So  we  find  the  fate  of  a  man  enticod  by  the  flattering 
of  a  loose  woman  compared  to  that  of  the  ox  that 
"gocth  to  the  slaughter  ....  till  an  arrow  strike 
through  his  liver;  aa  a  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare, 
and  knoweth  not  that  it  is  for  his  life"  (Prov  7  22. 
23;  the  rest  of  the  verse  is  obscure  as  to  its  mean- 
ing). 

In  a  few  passages  of  the  OT,  kObkedk  ("\ivfr") 
and  kabkddh  ("glory")  have  heea  confounded,  and 
we  are  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  right  tr.  Several 
authors,  to  give  but  one  example,  would  read  kd- 
Mildhm  Pa  l6  9,  for  reasons  of  Heb  poetical  paral- 
lelism: "Therrfore  my  heart  is  glad  and  my  liver 
[EV  "glory"J  rejoiccth."  While  this  is  quite 
possible,  it  ia  not  easy  to  decide,  as  according  to 
Jewish  interpretation  "my  glory  is  synonymous 
with  "my  soul,"  which  would  present  as  proper  a 
parallelism. 

The  liver  has  always  played  an  important  rfile 
in  heaths  divination,  of  which  we  have  many  ex- 
amples in  old  Mid  modem  times  among  the  Greeks, 
Etrurians.  Romans  and  now  among  Alricaii  tribes. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  gives  us  a  Bib.  instance.  The 
king  of  Babylon,  who  had  been  seeking  to  find  out 
whether  he  should  attack  Jerus,  inquired  by  shaking 
"arrows  to  and  fro,  he  consulted  the  teraphim,  he 
looked  in  the  liver''  (Ezk  21  21  [Heb  ver  26];  cf 
Tob  6  4  ft;  6  2).  See  Astrology,  3;  Divina- 
tion. H.  L.  E.  LUERING 

LIVING  CREATURE,  liv'ing  ki^'tflr:  (1)  (V^; 
n*n ,  nephesh  hiayyOh,  or  H^IJCl  ,  nephesh  ha- 
^yydh   [nephesh,  "breath"  or  "living  things"; 

j^ayydA,  "living";  cf  Arab.  tieft,  "breath," 

,  lyiiy,  "living"]):  In  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion this  term  in  used  of  aquatic  animab  (Gen  1  21), 
of  mammals  (Gen  1  24)  and  of  any  animals  what- 
soever (Gen  2  19). 

(2)  (rii^li;!.  hayyith,  pi.  of  n"PI .  ^auyAk):  The  name 

of  the  "living  croatures"  of  Ezk  1  5-25,  which  had  wings 
and  the  faces  of  a  man.  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle;  cf 
Exk  10  1-22.  (3)  ((^i-.aAan.  "living  thing,"  "animal"): 
The  four  "living  creatures"  (AV  "beasts'  )  of  Rev  4  6. 
etc.  the  first  like  a  lion,  the  second  like  a  calf,  the  third 
having  a  face  as  of  a  man.  and  the  fourth  like  an  eagle, 
having  each  six  wings.   See  Crbatore.  Living. 

AmtBD  Elt  Day 
LIZARD,  liz'ard:  The  list  of  unclean  "creeping 
things"  in  Lev  11  20.30  contains  eight  names,  aa 
follows: 

(1)  ibh.  fraWA.  EV  "weasel"  (q.y.);    (2)  T^^y. 

'sMidr, 'bT  "mouse"  (q.v.);  (3)  fib*.  AV  "tor- 
toise." RV  "great  lliud"   (q.v.);  (4) 

1.  Names  npJ^J .  'And^ak,  AV  "ferret."  RV  "gecko" 
(q.v.):  (5)  ri3.  ifiOft.  AV  "chameleon." 

RV  "land-cpocodlle"  (q.v.):    (8)  mjtpb.  Wa'«A.  EV 

"Ilsard";  cf  Arab.  »       ,  lata',  "to  cling  to  the  ground"; 

(7)  nph.  ^|^M•^  AV  "snall."  RV  "sand-lizard"  (q.v.); 

(8)  rpKp.  tinthemetk,  AV  "mole."  RV  "chameleon" 
(q.v.).  In  Prov  30  28,  we  And  (9)  rT^TppTD.  ftnimUh, 
AV  "spider."  RV  "Uaard." 

Since  (1),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6)  and  (7)  occur  as  names 
of  animals  only  in  this  passage,  and  as  the  philo- 
logical evulence  available  is  in  most  cases  not  very 


convincing,  their  determination  is  difficult  and 
uncertain.  RVm  to  "gecko"  (Lev  11  30)  has 
"Words  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  probably  de- 
noting four  kinds  of  lizards." 

Among  the  many  lizards  of  Pal,  the  monitor  and 
thomy-talled  lizard  are  remarkable  tor  their  size,  and 
the  chameleon  for  Its  striking,  appearance 
.  - ,  .  and  habits.  On  etjonologlcal  grounds, 
3.  Uzaros  k6"h.  AV  "chameleon."  RV  "tand-croco- 
Of  Palestine  dllc*-"  I'XX  ehamaiUSn,  has  been  taken 
to  be  the  monitor;  e&bh,  AV  "tortoise." 
RV  "great  lizard."'  LXX  krakidtilot 
cheriaiot,  to  be  the  thomy-talled  lizard;  and  lin«A«- 
mtlh,  AV  "mole."  RV  "chameleon."  LXX  aapdiu.  to 
be  the  chameleon.  On  Che  same  grounds.  ^Uedk. 
EV  "  weasel."  LXX  ofxll.  might  be  the  mole-rat.  See 
Cbambleon;  Toktoise;  Wkabel. 

The  commonest  lizard  of  Pa)  is  the  rough-tailed  agama, 
Aaama  itellio,  Arab,  ftirdhaun  or  hirdaun,  which  Is  eyerjr- 
where  In  evidence,  running  about  on  the  ground,  rocks 
or  walls,  frequently  lying  still  basking  In  the  sun.  or 
bobUng  its  head  up  and  down  in  the  peculiar  manner 
thatlthM. 


Gtacko  iPtnodaetyliu  loiolva). 

The  gecko.  PtgodaetuliU  lohatuM,  is  common  In  houses. 
By  means  of  adherive  disks  on  the  under  sides  of  Its  toes, 
it  clings  with  ease  to  smooth  walls  which  other  Usards 
cannot  scale.  Although  perfectly  harmless.  It  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  poisonous,  and  Is  muoi  feared.  It  Is  called 
abifbrait,  "nther  of  leprosy,"  either  on  account  of  its 
supposed  poisonous  qualities  or  because  It  has  a  semi- 
transparent  and  sickly  appearance,  being  of  a  whltlsh- 
yeUow  color  with  dancer  spots.  It  otters  a  little  cry, 
which  maybe  the  reason  why  BV  bas  "gecko"  for 
'dnnkak.  AV  "ferret." 

Various  spedos  of  the  genus  Laeorta  and  Its  allies,  the 
true  lizards,  may  always  be  found  soarcblog  tor  Insects 
on  trees  and  waUs.  Tnoy  are  scaly,  like  all  lizards,  but 
are  relatively  smooth  and  are  prettily  colored,  and  are 
the  most  attractive  members  ot  Uie  group  which  are 
found  in  the  country.  They  are  called  by  the  Arabs 
lakkaiyek  or  (AammOaeA. 

The  skinks  Include  Seineu*  offieinalit,  and  allied  species, 
Arab.«at:an$Ar  -  Gr  viciytot.tktgkoa  (tktnkoi).  They  are 
smooth.  Ugbt-colored  lizards,  and  are  found  In  sandy 
places.  They  cannot  climb,  but  they  run  and  burrow  In 
the  sand  wlOi  remarkable  rapidity.  The  dried  body  ot 
Seineut  offieinalii  Is  an  Important  feature  of  the  prlnutlve 
oriental  materia  mediea,  and  may  be  found  In  the  shops 
(offieinae)  ot  tbe  Old-style  apothecaries. 

S'mamllh  (Prov  30  28,  AV  "spider,"  RV  "liz- 
ard") 18  one  of  the  "four  things  which  are  little 
....  but  ....  exceeding  wise."   RV  reads: 

*■  The  lizard  taketh  hold  with  her  hands. 
Yet  is  she  In  kings'  palaces.  '• 

LXX  has  icaXa|3<&Tiit,  k(dabiH€s,  which  according  to 
Liddell^and  Scott =i<nca\itfi(lrriit,  askakUidtea,  "a 

spotted  lizard."  There  is  no  othn* 
8.  Identifi-  luard  whitdi  fits  this  passage  as  does 
cations        the  {^ko.   If  Gesenius  is  correct  in 

deriving  sfmamUh  from  the  \^  admam 
(cf  Arab,  samma,  "to  poison"),  we  have  another 
reason  for  making  this  identification,  in  which  ease 
we  must  rule  out  the  rendering  of  RVm,  "Thou 
canst  seize  with  thy  hands." 
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For  none  of  the  names  In  Lev  11  29.30  have  we  aa 
many  data  for  identification  as  for  cMdmUA.  For 
I'td'dk.  EV  "lizard."  UCX  baa  x'^'i^v,  chalabdll*. 
which  Is  another  variant  of  aakatabitl*.  If  we  follow 
the  LXX,  therefore,  we  should  render  lefa'ah  "gecko." 
Tristram  quotes  Bochart  aa  drawing  an  u^ument  that 
I^d'dA  Is  "gedro"  from  the  Arab.  V  Iofa'>  "to  cling 
to  the  ground."  TUs  view  is  at  least  In  accordance  with 
UCX.  It  Is  of  oourae  untoiable  If  'dndtdA  is  "aecko," 
but  (see  Fubbbt)  the  writer  Udnln  It  quite  posdole  that 
'inikah  may  mean  the  shrew  or  field-mouse,  which  Is 
also  in  agreemwit  with  LXX.  It  will  not  do  to  follow 
LXX  In  all  cases,  but  It  Is  certainly  safe  to  do  so  In  the 
absence  of  a  clew  Indication  to  the  contrary. 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  available  for  deciding 
the  IdenUty  of  hSmet.  AT  "snaU. "  BV  "sand-Uwd/* 
LXX  has  vavpa.  tatira,  and  Vulg  laeerla,  both  words  for 
lizard.  Gesenlus  refers  the  word  to  an  obsolete  y/ 
htimat,  "  to  bow  down,"  "  to  lie  upon  the  ground."  Tris- 
tram, NHB,  dtee  Bochart  as  referring  to  a  word  mean- 
ing "sand."  Hence  perhaps  the  RT  " sand-Jliard." 
It  Dy  this  Is  meant  the  sklnk,  there  is  no  inherent  im- 
prol»blUty  In  the  Identification. 

We  have  thus  more  or  less  tentatirelv  assigned 
various  words  of  the  list  to  the  monitor,  tne  thorny- 
tailed  lizard,  the  chameleon,  the  gecko  and  the 
skink,  but  we  have  done  nothing  with  the  rough- 
tailed  fkgama  and  the  Lacerlae,  or  true  lizards, 
which  are  the  oonunonest  liBards  of  Pal,  and  this 
fact  must  be  reckoned  wainst  the  correctness  of 
the  assignment.  The  tr  of  RV  has  this  to  oonmiend 
it,  that  it  gives  two  small  mammals  followed  by 
six  lizards,  and  is  therefore  to  that  extent  system- 
atic. It  is,  however,  neither  guided  in  all  cases  b^ 
etymological  considerations,  nor  does  it  follow  LXX. 

As  none  of  the  etymological  u^uments  Is  very  cogent, 
the  writer  can  see  no  harm  In  consistently  following 
LXX,  understanding  for  (I) .  oall.  weasel  or  pole-cat:  for 
(2),  mill,  mouse;  for  (3),  krokodeilot  eheraoioi,  some  largo 
Uzard,  either  the  monitor  or  the  thomy-talled  llzara; 
for  (4),  mitgalt,  shrew  or  fleld-mouse:  for  (5),  chamaiUOn, 
chatneleon;  for  (6),  ehalatdtin,  gecko;  for  (7),  tawa,  a 
haearta  or  true  Uxard;  for  (8),  aapalax,  mole-rat.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  etymological  considerations  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  and  LXX  abandoned  when  it  con- 
flicts with  them  we  might  have  (1)  lf.6ledh,  mole-rat; 
(2)  'ai&bdr,  mouse;  (3)  titiih.  thorny-tailed  lizard;  (4) 
'dndttfA,  field-mouse;  (5)  kd'^h.  monitor;  (6)  l>/d'dA, 
sedco:  (7)  jt^m*f,  sklok;  (8)  txnthemeth,  chameleon. 

Neither  of  these  lists  has  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  that  of  RV,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  Bib.  writers  were  not  EooIogistB,  as  is  seen  in 
the  inclusion  of  the  bat  among  oirdiB  (Lev  11  19; 
Dt  14  18),  and  of  the  hare  and  coney  among 
ruminants  (Lev  11  5.6;  Dt  14  7). 

Alfred  Elt  Dat 

LOAF,  I5f.   See  Bread. 

LO-AMMI,  l6-am'I  r^?"fi6,  U'-'amml,  "not 
my  people"):  The  2d  son  and  3d  child  of  Gomer 
bath-Diblaim,  wife  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hos  1 
9).  An  earlier  child,  a  daughter,  bad  been  named 
Lo-ruhamah  (npn'l'Sb ,  W-ru^mfiA,  "uncompas- 
sionated").  The  names,  like  those  given  by  Isaiah 
to  his  children,  are  symbolic,  and  set  forth  Hosea's 
conviction  that  Israel  has,  through  sin,  forfeited 
Jeb's  compassion,  and  can  no  longer  claim  His  pro- 
tection. Of  the  bearers  of  these  names  nothing 
further  is  known;  but  their  symbolism  is  alluded 
to  in  Hos  2  1.23.  This  Utter  passage  is  quoted 
Paul  (Rom  9  25  0>   See  Hosea;  Jbzreel. 

LOCKS,  loks  ([1]  nrs,  fif^ft,  [2]  p«-a', 

[31  n9fr'^»  mo^iWpAdA,  [41  Pl^^P,  Js^wHq^dh):  See 
in  general  the  article  on  Hair.  (1)  The  first  word, 
fifWA,  means  really  a  tassel,  such  as  is  worn  by  the 
Jews  on  the  four  corners  of  the  prayer-shawl  or 
Udlith  and  on  the  'orbo'  kan'pholh  (Dt  22  12),  tr* 
in  the  NT  by  spdtnrcSoy,  hrdapedaa  (Mt  9  20;  14 
36;  28  5;  Mk  6  56;  Lk  8  44).  Once  it  is  applied 
to  a  forelock  of  hair.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  de- 
scribing his  sensations  which  accompanied  his 
vision  ot  Jems,  says;  "He  put  forth  the  form  of  a 


hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  my  head;  and  the 
Spirit  lifted  me  up  between  euth  and  heaven,  and 
brought  me  in  the  visions  of  God  to  Jerus"  (Ezk  8 
3).  (2)  The  word  pera*  si^ifies  the  imshom  and 
disheveled  locks  of  the  Nazirite  (Nu  6  5)  or  of  the 
priests,  the  sons  of  Zadok  (Kzk  44  20).  (3)  The 
Book  of  Jes  employs  the  word  mahlSphdh  when 
speaking  of  the  "seven  locks"  of  Samson  (Jgs  16 
13.19)j  which  really  represent  the  plaited  (ety- 
mologicaUy,  "interwoven")  strands  of  hair  still 
worn  in  our  days  by  youthful  Bedouin  warriors. 
(4)  KHDUffSh  (Cant  6  2.11)  means  the  luxuriant 
luur  of  the  Heb  youth,  who  was  careful  of  his  ex- 
terior. It  is  caUed  bushy  (RVm  "curling")  and 
black  as  a  raven.  AV  tr*  also  the  word  cammdh 
with  "locks"  (Cant  4  1;  6  7;  Isa  47  2),  but  RV 
has  corrected  this  into  "veil,"  leaving  the  word 
"locks"  in  Cant  4  1m.         H.  L.  E.  Ldering 

LOCUST,  lO'kust:  The  tr  of  a  large  number  of 

Heb  and  Or  words: 

(1)  n^'^lJ.'orheA.from     rp'^.'-afcAaA,  "tolncreaso" 

(cf  Arab.  Vj^,  raba',"toInereaaB**).   (2)  D^fsip .  tdTdm. 

_  fromob6oletey'Q|p^,faram,"toswalIow 
*■  down,"  "to  ocmsume."    (3)  bS^n.  (wr- 

g6l  (cf  Arab.  Jk^^  I  ^arjiU,  "to  run  to  the  right  or 

left,"  jUL^y^ ,  fuirjalal,  "a  company  of  hones"  or 
"a  swarm  erf  locusts,"  ^^}ys^y^ ,  ^rjatedn,  a  kind  of 
locust).  (4)  IJin.  hUghabh  (cf  Arab,  w''^)  ^a;a&.  "to 
hide,"  "to  cover")..  (S>  QTjl.  gAiAm  (cf  Arab.  |*y^> 
jamm,  "to  cut  off").    (6)  pb"^,  ytU^  from  ^  p^b. 

Idtsk  "to  lick"  (cf  Arab.  »_iU't,  tamt.  "to  dart 

out  the  tongue "  [used  of  a  serpent]).    (7)  b^PHi 

from  -y/  bpn.  jtOfal.  "to  devour"  (cf  Arab.  Q^^., 
hsKfal,  "crop"  lof  a  bird]).  (8)  s'la,  sU&.  from  obso- 
lete v'  rt^a.  (cf  Arab,  "tocost," 

from  ,  jaba',  "to  come  out  of  a  hole").  (B) 

aj.  eibh,  from  same  y'.   <10)  bjblf .  rWeol,  from 
bbf .  Edlal  (oiKHnatopoetfc),  "to  tinkle,"  "to  ring"  (cf 

Arab.  Jwd|  foil,  "to  give  a  ringing  sound"  [used  of  a 

hone's  bltl;  cf  also  Arab.  ^^^Js ,  tann,  used  of  the  sound 

of  a  drum  or  piece  of  metal,  also  of  the  faumndng  of  flies). 
(11)  (Upit,  akrtt  (gen.  iifiiSm,  akHdot;  dim.  aKpiiiav,  ak- 
rtdion,  whence  Aeridium,  a  genus  of  locusts). 

(1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  constitute  the  list  of  clean 
insects  in  Lev  11  21  f,  characterized  as  "winged 
creeping  things  that  go  upon  all  fours, 
2.  Identi-    whiohhave  legs  above  theu*  feet, 
flcatioiiis      wherewith  to  leap  upon  the  earth. 

This  manifestly  refers  to  jumping 
insects  of  the  order  OrUtoptera,  such  as  locusts,  grass- 
hoppers and  crickets,  and  is  in  contrast  to  the  un- 
clean "winged  creeping  things  that  go  upon  all 
fours,"  which  may  be  taken  to  denote  running 
OrUuypUroi  such  as  cockroaches,  mole-crickets  and 
ear-wigs,  as  well  as  insects  of  other  orders. 

'Arbeh  (1)  is  uniformly  tr*  "locust"  in  RV.  AV 
has  usually  "locust,"  out  "grasshopper"  in  Jgs 
6  5:  7  12;  Job  89  20;  Jer  46  23.  LXX  has 
usually  ixpii,  ofcrts,  "locust";  but  has  pftovxoi, 
hrtmchos,  "wingless  locust,"  in  Lev  11  22;  1  K  8 
37  ipkria  in  the  ||  passage,  2  Ch  6  28);  Nah  8  15; 
and  drrAe^i,  cdUUboa,  "wingless  locust,"  m  Nah 
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5  17.  'Arbeh  oeeura  (Ex  10  4-19)  in  the  aeoount 
of  the  plague  of  lotnista:  in  the  phrase  "aa  locusts 
for  multitude^'  (Jgs  6  6;  7  12);  "more  than  the 
locusts  ....  innumoable"  (Jer  46  23); 

"The  locusts  have  no  king. 

Yet  BO  ther  forth  all  of  them  by  bands"  (Pror  80  97). 

Mr&eA  is  referred  to  as  a  plwue'  In  Dt  S8  3S;  1  K 

6  37;  2  Ch  6  28;  Ps  78  46;  in  Joel  and  in  Nah. 
These  references,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is 


Locust:  (1>  Tryx^ia;  01)  Aeridium  pertffrinum; 
(3)  OfrffpOOT  migratoria. 

the  must  used  word,  occurring  24  t,  warrant  us  in 
assuming  it  to  be  one  of  the  swarming  species,  i.e. 
PaclU^lut  miffraloriua  or  SckUtoeerea  peref/rina, 
whidi  from  time  to  time  devastate  large  regions  in 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

(2),  EV  "bald  locust,"  occurs  only  in  Lev 
11  22.  According  to  Tristram,  NBH,  the  name 
"bald  locust"  was  given  because  it  is  said  in  the 
Talm  to  have  a  smooth  head.  It  has  been  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  ^nus  TTyxalit  (T.  ungtticulcUa  or 
T.  luaiUa),  ia  which  the  head  is  greatly  elongated. 

l^argdl  (3),  AV  "beetle,"  R\r'*cricket,"  ^mg 
one  of  the  leaping  insects,  cannot  be  a  beetle.  It 
might  be  a  cricket,  but  comparison  with  the  Arab, 
(see  aupra)  favors  a  locust  of  some  sort.  The  word 
occurs  onlv  in  Lev  11  22.    See  Beetle. 

H&ghisMi  (4)  is  one  of  the  clean  leaping  insects 
of  Lev  11  22  (EV  "grasshopper").  The  word 
occurs  in  four  other  places,  nowhere  coupled  with 
the  name  of  another  insect.  In  the  rep>ort  of  the 
spies  (Nu  18  33),  we  have  the  expression^' We  were 
in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers";  inEccI  12  5, 
"The  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden  ;  in  Isa  40  22, 
"It  is  he  that  sitteth  above  the  circle  of  the  earth, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers." 
These  three  passagM  distinctly  favor  the  rendering 
"grasshopper"  of  EV.  In  the  remaining  passage 
^Ch  7  13),  ".  .  .  .  if  I  command  the  locust 
to  devour  the  land,"  the  migratory  locust 
seems  to  be  referred  to.  Doubtless  this  as  well  as 
other  words  was  loosely  used.  In  Eng.  there  is  no 
sharp  diatinction  between  the  words  '^grasshopper" 
and  "locust." 

The  migratory  locusts  belong  to  Uie  family  Aeridiidae, 
dlstinguuned  by  short,  thick  anteQiue.  aod  by  having 
the  organs  of  hearing  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  The 
insects  at  the  family  LocuHidam  are  commonly  called 
"gntsshoppers."  but  the  same  name  Is  applied  to  those 
Aeridiida*  which  are  not  found  In  swarms.  The  La* 
euatida*  have  long,  thin  antennae,  organs  of  hearing  on 


the  tibiae  of  the  front  legs,  and  the  females  have  long 
oviposltorB.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Insect  known  in 
America  u  the  seventeen-year  locust,  which  occasion- 
ally  does  extendve  damage  to  trees  by  laying  its  eggs 
In  the  twigs,  is  a  totally  different  Insect.  Iwlng  a  Cieada 
of  the  order  Rhynehola.  Species  of  Cicada  are  found  in 
Pal.  but  are  not  considered  harmful. 

The  Book  of  Joel  is  largely  occupied  with  the 
description  of  a  plague  of  loousts.  Commentators 
diCTer  as  to  whether  it  should  be  interpreted  liters 
ally  or  all^orically  (see  Joel)  .  Four  names  'arlteh 
(1),  gSzHm  (S),  yele^  (6)  and  (7),  are  found 
in  Joel  X  4  and  again  in  2  25. 

For  the  etymology  of  these  names,  see  1  above. 
Odidm  (Am  4  9;  Joel  14;  S  2S)  Is  in  RV  uniformly 
trd  "palmer-worm"  (LXX  kdmpt,  "caterpillar"). 

HOfilln  RV  <1  K  8  37:  2  Ch  S  28;  Ps  78  46:  Isa 
88  4;  Joel  1  4;  2  25)  is  uniformly  tr^  "caterpillar." 
LXX  has  Indifferently  broueho;  "wingless  locust,"  and 
ipvaiSit,  eriwibj,  "rust"  Cof  wheat).  Yete^  CPs  106  34; 
Jer  61  14.27;  Joel  1  4b;  2  25:  Nah  S  156.16)  Is  every- 
where "canker-worm"  in  RV,  except  In  Ps  106  34, 
where  ARV  has  "grasshopper."  AV  naa  "caterpillar' 
In  Ps  and  Jer  and  "  caaker-wtRm "  in  Joel  and  Nah. 
LXX  has  Indifferently  akrii  and  brauehoa.  "Palmer* 
worm"  and  "canker-worm"  are  both  Old  Eng.  terms  for 
caterpillars,  which  are  strictly  the  larvae  of  lepldop- 
tero\)S  Insects,  t.e.  butterflies  and  moths. 

While  these  four  words  occur  in  Joel  1  4  and 
2  25,  a  consideration  of  the  book  as  a  whole  does 
not  show  that  the  ravages  of  four  different  insect 
pests  are  referred  to,  but  rather  a  unde  <Hie,  and 
that  locust.  These  words  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  different  names  of  the  locust,  referring 
to  different  stfwes  of  development  of_  the  insect. 
It  is  true  that  the  words  do  not  occur  in  quite  the 
same  order  in  1  4  and  in  3  25,  but  while  the  former 
verse  indicates  a  definite  succession,  the  latter  does 
not.  JS,  therefore,  all  four  words  refer  to  the  locust, 
"palmer-worm,"  "canker-worm,"  "catrapillar"  and 
the  LXX  enuibi,  "rust/'  are  obviously  inappro- 
priate. 

Gdbk  (8)  is  found  in  the  difficult  passage  (Am  7 
1),  ".  .  .  .  He  formed  locusts  [AV  "gras^iipers," 
AVm  "green  worms,"  LXX  akria]  in  the  beginning 
of  the  shooting  up  of  the  latter 
growth";  and  (Nah  «  17)  in  "...  . 
thy  marshals  [are]  as  the  swarms  of 
grasshoppers  [Heb  gSbk  gdbhay;  AV 
great  grasshoppers  ],  which  encamp 
in  the  nedges  in  the  cold  day,  but 
when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away, 
and  their  place  is  not  known  where 
they  are.''  The  ^  related  gShh  (9) 
occurs  but  once,  in  Isa  38  4,  also  a 
disputed  passage,  "And  your  spoil 
shall  be  gathered  as  the  caterpillar 
\hdtU\  gathereth:  as  locusts  lg&>him\ 
leap  shall  men  leap  upon  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  what  species 
is  meant,  but  some  kind  of  locust  or 
grasshopper  fits  any  of  these  passives. 

In  Dt  28  42.  ''All  thy  trees  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  ground  shall  the 
locust  [EV]  possess,"  we  have  (10) 
fldgal  (LXX  erusibe).  The  same 
word  is  tr^  in  2  S  6  5  and  Ps  160 
5  bis  "cymbals."  in  Job  41  7  "fish- 
spears,"  and  in  Isa  18  1  "rustling." 
As  stated  in  1,  above,  it  is  an  ono-  ,  . 
matopoetic  word,  and  in  Dt  28  42  ^  lJ^?,??^ 
may  well  refer  to  the  noise  of  the  the  Sculp- 
wings  of  a  flight  of  locusts.  tares  from 

In  the  NT  we  have  (11)  akru,  ^1!^"^ 
"locust,"  the  food  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist (Mt  8  4;  Mk  1  6);  the  same  word  is  used 
fig.  in  Rev  •  3.7;  and  also  in  Apoo  (Jth  8  20; 
Wisd  18  9;  and  see  2  Esd  4  24). 

The  swarms  of  locusts  are  composed  of  countless 
individuals.  The  statements  sometimes  made  that 
they  darken  the  sky  must  not  be  taken  too  literally. 
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ThQ]r  do  not  prodiioe  darknees,  but  their  effeet  may 
be  like  that  of  a  thick  ebud.  Thdr  moTemeota 
are  largely  detemuned  by  the  wind, 
8.  HaUts  and  while  fields  that  are  in  their  path 
be  laid  waste,  others  at  one  side 
may  not  be  affected.  It  is  poasible  by  vigoroua 
waving  to  keep  a  givea  tract  dear  of  th«n,  but 
usually  enough  men  cannot  be  found  to  protect  the 
fields  iTom  tlwir  ravages. 

Large  Urdi  bave  been  known  to  pass  through  a  flight 
of  locusts  with  Often  mouths.  fllUng  their  crops  with  the 
tnncts.  Trfstram,  NHB,  relates  now  he  saw  the  fishes 
In  the  Jwdaa  mm^ag  a  similar  feast,  as  the  locusts  felt 
Into  the  stream.  The  female  locust,  by  means  of  the 
ovipositor  at  the  end  of  her  abdomen,  digs  a  hole  In  the 
gnnmd,  and  deposlte  In  It  a  mass  of  «gg*,  wblcfa  are 
eemented  tc«etDer  with  a  glandular  Mcretlon.  An 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  locusts  is  to  gather  and 
destroy  these  en-mssses.  and  It  Is  enstomary  tor  tiie 
local  governments  to  offer  a  substantial  reward  for  a 
measure  ol  eggs.  The  youna  before  they  cwi  fly  are 
frequently  awcmt  Into  pits  or  dltehes  dug  for  the  purpose 
and  are  burned. 

The  young  are  of  the  same  general  shape  as  the  adult 
Insecta,  differing  In  being  small,  black  and  wingless. 
The  three  distinct  stages  In  the  metamorphosis  of  butter- 
flies and  others  of  the  higher  Insects  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished In  locusts.  They  molt  about  six  times, 
emerging  from  each  molt  larger  than  before.  At  first 
there  are  no  wings.  After  several  molts,  small  and  use- 
less wings  are  found,  but  It  Is  only  after  the  last  molt 
that  the  Insects  are  able  to  fly.  In  the  early  molts  the 
tiny  black  nymphs  are  found  In  patdies  on  the  ground, 
bopping  out  of^  the  way  when  disturbed.  Later  they 
run.  until  they  are  able  to  fly. 

In  all  staces  they  are  destructive  to  vegetation. 
Some  remarkable  pictures  of  their  ravages  are  found 
in  Joel  1  6.7,  "For  a  nation  is  oome  up  upon  my 
land,  stronp,  and  without  number;  his  teeth  are  the 
teeth  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath  the  jaw-teeth  of  a  lioness. 
He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and  barked  my  fig- 
tree:  he  hath  made  it  clean  bare,  and  oast  it  away; 
the  branches  thereirf  are  made  white"  (see  also 
2  2-9.20). 

Locusts  are  instruments  of  the  wrath  of  God 
(Ex  10  4-19;    Dt  88  38.42;   2  Ch  7  13;   Ps  78 

46;  106  34;  Nah  3  15-17;  Wisd 
4.  Fignza-  16  9:  Rev  9  3);  they  ^ify  an 
tin  invading  army  (Jer  SI  14.27);  they 

are  compared  with  horses  (Joel  S  4; 
Rev  9  7);  in  Job  89  20,  Jeh  aaya  of  the  horse: 
"Hast  thou  made  him  to  l«u)  as  a  locust?"  AV 
"Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper?" 
Locusts  are  among  the  "four  things  which  are  little 
upon  the  earth,  out  ....  are  exceeding  wise" 
(Prov  80  27).  Like  the  stars  and  sands  of  the  sea, 
locusts  are  a  type  of  that  which  cannot  be  numbtfed 
(JgB  6  6;  7  12;  Jer  46  23;  Jth  S  20).  Graaa- 
boin>ers  are  a  symbol  of  inugmficanoe  (Nu  18  33: 
Eccfia  6;  Isa  40  22;  2  Ed  4  24). 

The  Arabs  prepare  fbr  food  tlie  ttiorai  of  tiie  loeiw^ 
which  contains  the  great  wing  muscles.   They  pull  off 

tile  head,  irtilch  as  It  comes  away  brings 
S  Loenata  ^  *  taim  of  the  viscera,  and  they 

Zi  remove  the  abdomen  (or  "tall"),  the  legs 

aSJTOOO       and  the  wings.    The  tiuraxes,  U  not  at 

ooce  eaten,  are  dried  and  put  away  as  a 
store  of  food  for  a  lean  season.  The  Idea  of  feeding  upcm 
locusts  when  prepared  In  this  war  should  not  be  so 
repellent  as  the  thought  of  eating  the  whole  Insect.  la 
the  Ught  of  this  It  Is  not  Incredible  that  the  fOod  of  JtOm 
the  Mpttet  should  have  been  "loeasts  and  wild  huiey" 
(Mt  S  4).   Bee  Ikbscts.  ^  ^ 

Alfred  Elt  Dat 
LOD,  LTDDA  (Tl?,  l5dh;  A«88a,  Liidda):  Ono 
and  Lod  and  the  towns  thereof  are  said  to  have 

been  built  by  Shemed,  a  Benjamite 
1. Scriptufald  Ch  8  12).  The  children  of  Lod, 
ITotteM       Hadid  and  Ono,  to  the  number  of  726, 

returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ear  2  33;  Neh  7  37  [721]).  The  town 
lay  in  the  Shephelah,  perhaps  in  gs  hO-Mrdahlm, 
"the  valley  of  craftsmen"  (Neh  11  35).  In  the 
NT  it  appears  as  Lydda.  Here  the  apostle  Peter 
visited  wo  sainta  and  healed  the  palsied  Ameaa 


(Acts  9  32).  Hence  he  was  summoned  by  mee- 
sengers  from  Joppa  on  the  death  of  Dorcas. 

The  three  ^vemments  of  Aphaerema,  Lydda 
and  Ramathaim  were  added  to  Judaea  from  the 
country  of  Samaria  by  Kiag  Deme- 
8.  History  trius  II  (1  Mace  11  34).  Ljrdda  pre- 
from  Mac-  sided  oyer  one  of  the  toparchies  under 
cabean  Jems,  into  which  Judaea  was  divided 
Times  (BJ,  III,  iii,  6).  After  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar  the  inhabitants  of  Lydda 
and  certain  other  towns,  having  failed  to  pay  the 
contributioiu  Cassius  demanded,  were  by  him  sold 
into  slavery.  They  were  freed  by  Antony  (Ant, 
XIV,  xi,  2;  xii,  2).  Lydda  suffered  severely  under 
Ceatius  Callus  (BJ,  II,  xix,  1).  Along  with  Jam- 
nia  it  surrendered  to  Vespasian  (BJ,  TV,  viii,  1). 
After  the  fall  of  Jerus  it  was  noted  as  a  seat  of  rab- 
binical^  learning.  The  classical  name  of  the  city 
was  Diospolis.  ^  In  the  4th  cent,  it  was  connected 
with  the  trade  in  purple.  It  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  the  bishop  of  Lydda  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  At  Lydda,  in  415  AD, 
took  place  the  trial  of  Felagius  for  heresy. 

Under  the  Moslems  It  became  capital  of  the  province 
of  Pilaalin.  but  later  It  was  superseded  by  tr-Ramlek, 
founded  by  Khaltt  Suleiman,  whither  Its  Inhaldtants 
were  removed  ( Ya'kHbt.  c  891  AD).  MukaddasI  (c  086) 
says  that  In  Lydda  "there  Is  a  great  mosque  In  which 
are  wont  to  assemble  large  numbers  of  people  from  the 
capital  l«r-RamUh]  and  from  the  villages  around-  In 
Lydda.  too.  Is  that  wonderful  church  [of  St.  Oeorge]  at 
the  gate  of  which  Christ  will  slay  the  antichrist"  (quoted 
Guy  le  ~  '  ' 


ay  uuy  le  Strange.  Pal  und«r  fhe  MoiUm*,  403).  It  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders;  but  was  destroyed  by  Saladln 
afterthebattleof  ^atttn.  1191  AD.  It  was  sssln  restored: 
but  in  1271  it  was  sacked  by  the  Mongols,  and  from  this 
blow  it  has  never  recovered. 

The  andent  Lod  or  Lydda  Is  represented  by  the  modern 
vUlsge  of  Lttdd.on  the  road  to  Jerua.  about  11  miles 
S.E.  of  yd/4.  It  Is  a  aUtlon  on  the  Jaffa- 
8.  Identifl-  Jerus  Railway.  It  occupies  a  picturesque 
aaMa*!  ■<•/!  hollow  In  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  Is  sur- 
cauon  ana  rounded  by  gardens  and  orchards,  the 
Description  beauty  of  which  Intensifies  by  oontrMt 
the  squalor  of  the  vlllBge.  It  was  the  re- 
puted birthplace  of  at.  George,  and  here  he  Is  said  to  have 
been  burled.  The  one  ruin  of  importance  In  the  place  Is 
that  of  the  church  which  iKirpetuates  his  name. 

The  town  stood  on  the  great  caravan  road  be- 
tween Babylon  and  Egypt,  near  its  intersection 
with  th^t  from  Joppa  to  Jems  and  the  East.  Its 
position  on  these  great  arteries  of  conmierce  meant 
trade  for  the  inbabitants.  "The  manufacture 
and  repair  of  such  requisites  for  the  journey  as 
sacks,  saddles  and  strappings  would  create  the 
skilled  labor  in  cloth,  leather,  wood  and  metal  that 
made  the  neighborhood  once  the  valley  of  crafts- 
men" (Mackie,  HDBf  s.v.).  I^e  many  other 
once  prosperous  cities  on  th^  and  similar  caravan 
routes,  Lydda  suffered  from  diversion  of  traffic  to 
the  sea;  and  it  may  be  that  for  none  of  them  is  any 
great  revival  now  possible.  W.  Ewinq 

LODDEUS,  lod-5'us  (AoS8i«i,  Loddeds;  Swete 
reads  Laadaios  with  Doldalog  as  variant  in  A;  AV 
Daddeus,  Saddens):  The  captain,  who  was  in  the 
place  of  the  treasury.  Ezra  sent  to  him  for  men 
who  "mi^t  execute  the  priests'  office*'  (1  Esd  8 
46);  called  "Iddo"  in  Ezr  8  17. 

LO-DEBAR,  10'd6-b&r,  Ifr^ie'b&r 
Id  dh'bhOr) :  A  place  in  Gilead  where  dwelt  Machir, 
son  of  Ammiel,  who  sheltered  Mephibosheth,  son  of 
Saul,  after  that  monarch's  death  (2  8  9  4),  until 
he  was  sent  for  by  David.  This  same  Machir 
met  David  witli  supplies  when  fae  fled  to  Gilead 
from  Absalom  (17  27  f).  Possibly  it  is  the  same 
place  ^aa  lidebir  in  Josh  18  26  (RVm).  No  cer^ 
tain  identification  is  possible;  but  Schumadier 
(  Northern  ^AJlUn,  101)  found  a  site  with  the  name 
Ibdar  about  6J  miles  E.  of  Umm  ^eia,  N.  of  the 
great  aqueduct,  which  may  possibly  represent  the 
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ancient  city.  Lidebir,  at  least,  seems  to  be  placed 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  Gilead.  The  modem 
village  stands  on  the  southern  shoulder  of  Wody 
Samar.  There  is  a  good  spring  to  the  E.,  a  little 
lowCT  down,  while  ancient  remains  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  W.  Ewino 

LODGE,  loj  (1'^^,  lln;  KaTiiovi]viM,  kalaskSndO, 
etc) :  To  stay  or  dwell,  temporarily,  as  for  the  night 
(Gen  32  13.21;  Nu  3S  8;  Josh  2  1  AV;  4  3; 
Lk  13  19;  Mt  21  17,  aidizomai),  or  permanently 
(Ruth  1  16).  In  laa  1  8,  "a  lodge  [m'lunah]  in  a 
garden  of  cucimibers,"  the  meaning  is  "hut,"  "cot- 
ta^G."  "Evil  thoughts"  are  said  to  "lodge*'  in  the 
wicked  (Jer  4  14). 

LOFT:  In  1  K  17  23.  changed  in  RV  to 
"chamber." 

LOFTILY,  !of'ti-li,  LOFTINESS,  lof'ti-nes, 
LOFTY:  The  first  form  is  only  in  Ps  73  8,  where 
it  means  "haughtily,"  as  if  from  on  hia^.  llie 
second  is  fouul  only  in  Jo*  48  20,  where  the 
loftiness  of  Moe^  also  means  his  haughtiness,  his 
groundless  self-oonceit. 

Lof^  likewise  means  "haughty,"  "lifted  up"  (cf 
Ps  131  1;  Isa  2  11;  ProvSO  13).  In  Isa  26  5  it 
refers  to  a  self-secure  and  boastful  city.  In  67  15 
it  is  used  in  a  good  sense  of  God  who  really  is  high 
and  supreme.  Isaiah  uses  the  word  more  than  all 
the  other  sacred  writers  put  together. 

LOG,  log,  iBg  iSgh,  "deepened,"  "hollowed 
out"  (Lev  14  10-241) :  The  smallest  liquid  or  dry 
measure  of  the  Hebrews,  equal  to  about  1  pint. 
See  Wbighib  and  Meabubbs. 

LOGIA,  log'i-a,   THE   {AAyia,  L6gia):  The 
word  Idgim,  which  is  a  dimm.  of  Idgoa,  was  re^- 
larly  used  of  Divine  utterances.  There 

1.  The  are  examples  in  the  classics,  the  LXX, 
Word  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  Philo  and 
"Logia"  and  in  four  passages  in  the  NT  (Acts  7  38; 
Its  History   Rom  8  2;     He  0  12;     1  Pet  4  11) 

where  it  ia  iiniformly  rendered  both 
in  AV  and  RV  "oracles."  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  early  Christian  writers,  who  thought  of 
Christ  as  Divine,  i^ipUed  this  term  to  His  sayings 
also.  Wefind  this  use,  according  to  the  usual  mter- 
pretation,  in  the  title  of  the  lost  work  of  Papias  as 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  Loglon  hiriakGn  ea%gm, 
^'Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Logia"  (HE,  III,  39),  in 
that  writer's  obscure  reference  to  a  Heb  or  Aram, 
writing  by  the  apostle  Matthew  (ib),  and  in  Poly- 
carp's  Ep.  (§7),  "the  logia  of  the  Lord."  The 
modem  use  of  the  word  is  twofold :  (a)  as  the  name 
of  the  document  referred  to  by  Papias  which  may 
or  not  be  the  Q  of  recent  inquirers;  (b)  as  the 
name  of  recently  discovered  sayings  ascribed  to 
Jesus.  For  the  former  cf  Gospeu.  The  latter  is 
the  theme  of  this  article. 

About  9}  miles  from  the  railway  station  of 
Bmi  Maxar,  121  miles  from  Cairo,  a  place  now 

called  Behnesa  marks  the  site  of  an 

2.  The  Dis-  ancient  city  named  by  the  Greeks 
covery  of  Oxyrhyncbus,  from  the  name  of  a 
tfaeLo^    aaaxd  fish,  the  modem  binni,  which 

had  lon^  been  known  as  a  great  Chris- 
tian center  in  early  tunes  and  was  therefore  selected 
by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  for  ^coloration  in 
behalf  of  the  Egyp  Exploration  P\ind.  They 
began  work  on  the  ruins  of  the  town,  January  11, 
1897j  and  on  the  following  day  discovered  a  papyrus 
leaf  inscribed  with  a  number  of  sayings  introduced 
by  the  formula  Ugei  /esoiis,  "saith  Jesus,"  some  of 
which  were  at  once  seen  to  be  quite  new.  When 
excavation  was  resumed  in  February,  1903,  a 


second  fragment  was  discovered,  which  must  have 
belonged  to  the  same  or  a  similar  collection,  as  the 
formiua  "saith  Jesus"  is  employed  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  the  sayings  exhibit  the  same  mixed 
characto-.  The  first  of  these  two  fragments  was 
named  by  the  discoverers  logia,  but  the  short  preface 
to  the  second  fra^ent  su^ests  that  the  word  used 
in  the  original  title  may  have  been  logoi,  which  is 
found  in  Acts  20  35  as  the  title  perhaps  of  a  col- 
lection of  sayings  of  Jesus  used  by  the  apostle  Paul. 
It  is  convenient,  however,  to  retain  logia,  at  any 
rate  for  the  present.  Other  remains  of  early  Chris- 
tian texts  have  been  found  on  the  same  site  (cf 
Aqbafba)  but  none  of  precisely  the  same  character. 

The  flrrt  fragment,  found  and  published  In  1887,  attefw 
ward  r^ened  to  as  A,  is  a  leal  from  a  papyrus  book 

measuring  In  Its  present  state  6}  X3| 
8.  Deacrio-  inches  and  having  42  lines  on  the  two 
Hnn  nf  fk*  psses.  As  It  bfokett  at  the  bottom  It 
»onol  tne  {T^MOlble.  in  the  abseooe  of  another 
Texts  leaf,  to  ascwtein  or  even  ooniecture  how 

much  has  been  lost.  At  fba  top  right- 
band  oomer  of  one  page  are  the  letters  iita,  dlpha.  used 
as  numerals,  that  Is  II,  and  It  has  bem  suggested  that 
this,  with  other  diaracterlstlcB.  mailn  tiie  page  as  the 
first  of  the  two.  The  uncUl  writing  is  assleaed  to  the 
3d  cent.,  perhaps  to  the  eariy  put  of  It.  The  text  Is 
fairly  complete  es»pt  at  the  end  of  the  third  loglon.  for 
the  five  following  lines,  and  at  the  bottom.  The  second 
trument,  hracerorth  refnred  to  as  B.  found  In  1903  and 
pumlshed  in  1004,  has  also  42  Unes,  or  ratiier  parts  oi 
lines,  but  on  only  one  page  or  column,  the  Christian  text 
betaig  written  on  the  baoc  at  a  roll  Uie  recto  of  whldi 
contained  a  survey  list.  The  characters  of  Uils,  too,  are 
undal,  and  the  date,  like  that  at  A.  seems  to  be  also  the 
3d  cent.,  but  perhaps  a  Uttle  later.  B  is  unfortunately 
very  defective,  the  bit  of  papyrus  b^ng  broken  vertically 
Uirougbout,  so  that  several  letters  are  lost  at  the  end  w 
each  ime,  and  also  horlsontally  for  parts  of  several  lines 
at  the  bottom. 

Seven  of  these  sayings,  or  logia,  inclusive  of  the 
preface  of  B,  have  or  contain  canonical  parallels, 
namely: 

(1)  Al,  which  coincides  with  the  usual  text  of  Uc  6  42; 
(2)  A5a  (according  to  the  tditio  prmc«pa.  6a),  which  comes 

very  close  to  Lk  4  24;  (3)  A6  (or  7).  a 
4.  Logia  variant  of  Mt  6  14;  (4)  the  saying  con- 
mith  rlnnnt  talned  In  the  preface  of  B  which  rosemblca 
1^  ^?  1  J°  8  52;  (5)  B2, 11.  7  f.  "The  kingdom  of 
cal  Parallels  heaven   Is  within  you."  which  reminds 

us  of  Uc  17  21;  (6)  B3.  U.  4  f .  "Many 
tiiat  are  first  shall  be  last;  and  the  last  first,"  which 
corresponds  to  Mk  10  31;  cf  Mt  19  30;  Lk  13  30; 
(7)  B4,  11.  2-6.  "That  which  Is  hidden  from  thee  shall  be 
revealed  to  thoe:  for  there  Is  nothing  hidden  that  shall 
not  be  made  manifest."  which  ia  like  Mk  4  22  (cf  Mt 
10  26;  Lk  18  2).  These  parallels  or  partial  panUOels— 
for  some  of  them  exhibit  interesting  variations — are. 
with  one  exception,  of  synoptic  character. 

The  other  seven  or  eight  lo^a,  although  not 
without  possible  echoes  <u  the  canonic^  Goq>ela 
in  thought  and  diction,  are  all  non-canonical  and 

with  one  exception  new. 

Three  of  them,  namely  B2  and  S  (apart  from  the 
canonical  sayings  given  above)  and  5,  may  be  set  aside 

as  too  uncertain  to  be  of  any  value.  What 
E  Haw  ^  preserved  of  the  first  ("Who  are  th^ 
B.ZiZZ.  that  draw  you  [MS,  us]  to  the  IdngdomT'' 
sayings       etc)  is  indeed  rety  tempting.  But  the 

restoration  of  the  lost  matter  Is  too  pr^ 
carious  for  any  suggeatlon  to  be  more  than  an  Ingenfoua 
conjecture.  This  a  seen  by  comparing  the  restoration 
of  tnls  l(%lon  by  the  discoverers.  Dr.  Swete  and  Dr.  C. 
Taylor,  with  that  proposed  by  Delssmann  (Lieht  vom 
0(t«ni,  320).  While  the  Eng.  scholars  take  htlka  In  tbe 
sense  of  "drew,"  the  Oermaa  takes  It  In  the  sense  which 
It  has  in  the  XT,  "drag,"  with  the  result  of  utter  dlver- 

Ese  as  to  the  meamng  and  even  the  subject  of  the 
m.  The  logia  which  remain  are  undeniably  of  great 
rest,  although  the  significance  of  at  least  one  is  ex- 
ceedingly obscure.  The  number  of  the  saylnga  Is  not 
certain.  Dr.  Taylor  lias  shown  that  In  A2/  "and"  may 
couple  two  distinct  utterances  brought  together  by  the 
compiler.  If  this  suggestion  is  adopted,  and  if  the  words 
after  A3  In  the  editio  prineept  are  regarded  as  belonging 
to  It  and  not  aa  the  remains  of  a  separate  loglon,  we  get 
the  following  eight  sayings: 

(1)  "Except  ye  fast  to  the  world  [or  "from  the 
world"},  ye  Aail  in  no  wise  find  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (A2a);  (2)  "Except  ye  keep  the  sabbath 
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[Taylor  "aabbattze  the  sabbath"],  ye  shall  not  see 
the  Father"  (A2&) ;  (3)  "I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
world,  and  in  flesh  was  I  seen  of  them,  and  I  found 
all  men  drunken,  and  none  found  I  athirst  among 
them"  {A3a);  (4)  "My  soul  grieveth  over  the  sons 
of  men,  because  they  are  blind  in  their  heart  and 
see  not  their  wretchedness  and  their  poverty"  (the 
last  clause  restored  by  conjecture)  _CA36);  (6) 
"Wherever  there  are  two  they  are  not  without  God, 
and  where  there  is  one  alone  I  say  I  am  with  him 
[after  Blass).  Raise  the  atone  and  [there]  thou  ahalt 
find  me:  cleave  the  wood  [Taylor,  "the  tree"]  and 
there  am  I"  (A4);  (6)  "A  physician  does  not  work 
cures  on  them  that  know  him"  (A5&);  (7)  "Thou 
hearest  with  one  ear  but  the  other  thou  haat  closed" 
Oargely  conjectural  but  almost  certain)  (A6); 
(8)  "[There  is  nothing]  buried  which  shall  not  be 
raised"  (or  "known")  (B4, 1. 6). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  collec- 
tion represented  by  these  fragments  (assuming 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  work)  to 
6.  ^M^ln  some  lost  gospel — the  Gospel  accord- 
•nd  Char-  ing  to  the  Egyptians  (Hamack,  Van 
acter  of  the  Manen),  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites 
Logia  or  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 

(Zahn),  or  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  (Batinol),  but  without  decisive  re- 
sult. Hiat  there  is  s  connection  of  some  kind 
with  the  last-mentioned  apocryphal  work  is  eri- 
d«it  from  the  fact  that  Bl  ("Jesus  saith.  Let 
not  him  who  seeks  ....  cease  until  he  find  Him : 
and  having  found  Him,  let  him  be  amased;  and 
being  amazed  he  shall  reign,  and  reigning  shall 
rest'*)  is  ascribed  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to 
this  writing,  but  that  cannot  have  been  the  only 
source.  It  was  probably  one  of  a  number  drawn 
on  by  the  compiler.  The  latter,  so  far  as  B  is 
concerned,  represents  the  sayings  as  spoken  by 
Jesus  to  "...  .  and  Thomas."  In  whatever  way 
the  gap  is  supplied — whether  by  "Philip,"  or 
"Judas  or  "the  other  disciples" — one  of  the  Twdve 
known  as  Thomas  is  clearly  referred  to  as  the  me- 
dium or  one  of  the  media  of  transmission.  It  is 
possible  that  the  short  preface  in  which  this  state- 
ment is  made  beloniffl  not  to  the  whole  collection 
but  to  a  part  of  it.  The  whole  work,  may,  as  Swete 
suggests  (Expos  T,  XV,  494),  have  been  entitled 
"Words  of  Jesus  to  the  TwelvOj"  and  this  may  have 
been  the  portion  addressed  to  Thomas.  The  other 
fragment,  A,  might  belong  to  a  section  associated 
with  the  name  of  another  apostle.  In  any  case 
the  Logia  must  have  formed  part  of  a  collection  of 
considerable  extent,  aa  we  know  of  material  for  24 
or  columns  of  about  21  or  22  lines  each, 
far  aa  can  be  judged  the  writing  was  not  agospel 
in  the  ordinary  seniie  oi  that  tenn,  but  a  collection 
of  sayinraperhaps  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
as  to  the  form  to  the  Lo^a  of  Matthew  mentioned 
by  Papias. 

The  remains  of  BS,  however,  show  that  R  saying  might 
be  prefaced  with  Introductory  raatter.  Pertwpa  a  short 
narrative  was  sometlmea  appended.  The  relation  to 
the  canonical  Oospela  cannot  be  determined  with  present 
evIdencB.  The  saying  preserved  generally  exhibit  the 
synoptic  type,  perhaps  more  BpedBcallv  the  Lukan  type, 
but  Johannlne  echoes,  that  Is,  posslDle  traces  of  the 
thought  and  dlctton  represented  In  the  Fourth  Gosi>el, 
are  not  absent  (ct  A.  fogla  21.  and  preface  to  B).  It 
seema  not  Improbable  that  the  compiler  had  our  four 
Gospels  before  blm,  but  nothing  can  oe  proved.  There 
Is  no  distinct  sign  of  heretical  Infiuence.  The  much- 
debated  saying  about  the  wood  and  the  stone  (A4&) 
undoubtedly  lends  itself  to  pantheistic  teaching,  but  can 
be  otherwise  understood. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  date  of  the  com- 
pilation cannot  at  present  be  fixed  except  in  a  very 
gena«l  way.  If  our  papyri  which  represent  two 
copies  were  written,  as  the  discoverers  tnink,  in  the 
3d  cent.,  that  fact  and  the  indubitably  archaic 
diaracter  of  the  sayings  make  it  all  but  certain  that 


the  text  as  arranged  is  not  later  than  the  2d  ceat. 
To  what  part  of  Uie  cent,  it  is  to  be  assigned  is  at 
present  undiscoverable.  Sanday  inclines  to  about 
120  AD,  the  finders  suggest  about  140  AD  aa  the 
ietTninm  ad  quern,  Zahn  aates  160-70  AD,  and  Dr. 
Taylor  150-200  AD.  Further  research  may  solve 
these  problems,  but,  with  the  resources  now  avail- 
able^ all  that  can  be  said  is  that  we  have  in  the 
Ixwia  of  0:^hyiichus  a  few  glimpses  of  an  early 
colleetion  ot  sayings  ascribed  to  Jeaus  which  cir- 
culated in  Egypt  in  the  3d  cent,  of  great  interest 
and  possibly  m  considen^e  value,  Dut  of  com- 
pletely unknown  origin. 

LtTBHATUKs. — Of  tiw  ezttnulTe  literature  wfabA  has 
gathered  routul  the  Losla — as  many  ai  fifty  putrilcaUoai 
relating  to  A  only  In  the  first  few  montlu--only  a  few 
can  be  mentioned  here.  A  was  first  pubUabed  In  1897 
as  a  pamphlet  and  afterward  as  No.  I  of  Oxyrhynehut 
Papyri,  valuable  artldes  by  Oro—  and  HamaclE  ap- 
peared In  Kxpo;  aer.  Y,  vol  vl,  287  ff,  321  fl,  401  ff,  an 
unportant  lecture  by  Swete  in  Bxpoa  T,  Yin,  544  fl, 
668,  and  a  very  useful  pamphlet  by  Sanday  and  Lock  In 
the  same  year.  B  appeared  In  1904  In  pamphlet  form 
and  as  No.  dM  of  the  Oxyrkynehiu  Papyri,  with  a 
fuller  comm.  Dr.  O.  Tay^'s  pamphlets  on  A  and 
B  issued  reroectlvely  In  1899  and  1905,  and  Bwete's 
lecture  on  B,  Bxpot  T,  XV,  4S8fl,  are  of  exceptional 
slgnlOcanoe  for  the  study  of  the  subject.  Cf  also  Grlflln- 
0/  Chritt  (A  only),  65-e7; 
OS.  8,  pp.  11  f  and  11.  pp. 
'    363  f;     HDB.  «%, 


lloofe,  Tha  VnwrilUn  SayinfM  of  Chritt  (A  only),  66-47; 
"  *     ""    '  I,  Nc 

extra  vol;  also  arts,  on  "unwritten  Say- 


Klostenoaan,  KUina  Te:a4^ 
1711:    Reach.    Agrapha*,  68-73. 
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William  Tatlob  Smith 
LOGOS,  log'os  (Mr>*t  l6go§) : 

I.   Gbskk  Spscolatiok 

1.  HeracUtus 

2.  Anazagoraa 

3.  Plato 

4.  ArlstoUe 

5.  Stoics 

II.   Hbbhsw  Anticifatioit  or  Doctbihb 

1.  Word  as  Revelation  of  God 

2.  Suggestions  of  Personal  DIstfnctlatu  In  Dei^ 

3.  Theophanles 

4.  Wisdom 

5.  Targums 

III.  Alkxamdbiait  Stnthesis 
Philo 

IV.  Christian  RbalibatioV 

1.  Pauline  Doctrine 

2.  Doctrine  In  Hebrews 

3.  Doctrine  In  Foiu^  Gospel 

(1)  Content  of  Doctrine 

(a)  Relation  of  Logos  to  God 

(b)  Relation  of  Logos  to  World 

(2)  Origin  of  Terminology 

(a)  Hebrew  Source 

(b)  Hellenic  Source 

(c)  Contrast  between  Phllo  and  J<An 
V.   Patristic  Dbvbuipubmt 

LiTBBATUBB 

The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  has  exerted  a  decisive 
and  far-reaching  influence  upon  speculative  and 
Christian  tbou^t.  The  word  has  a  long  historv, 
and  tiie  evolution  of  tiie  idea  it  embodies  ia  reduy 
tiie  unfoldins  of  man's  conception  of  Ood.  To 
comprehend  uie  relation  of  the  Deity  to  the  world 
baa  been  the  aim  of  all  religious  philosophy.  While 
widely  divergent  views  as  to  the  Divine  manifesta- 
tion nave  been  conceived,  from  the  dawn  of  West- 
em  speculation,  the  Gr  word  hgot  has  been  em- 
ployed with  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  by  a 
series  of  thinkers  to  express  and  define  the  nature 
and  mode  of  God'a  revelation. 

Logos  si^ifies  in  classical  Or  both  "reason"  and 
"word."  Tlioti^  in  Bib.  Gr  the  term  is  mostly 
employed  in  the  sense  of  "word,"  we  cannot  proper- 
ly dissociate  the  two  mgntfications.  Every  word 
implies  a  thought.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
time  when  God  was  without  thought.  Hence 
thought  must  be  eternal  as  the  Deity.  The  tr 
"thought"  ia  iffobably  the  best  eqmvalent  for  the 
Gr  term,  since  it  denotes,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
faculty  of  reason,  or  the  thought  inwardly  con- 
ceived in  the  mind;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thought  outwardly  repressed  through  the  vehicle 
of  language.  Tie  two  ideas,  thouf^t  and  speedi. 
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are  indubitably  blended  in  the  term  logot;  and  in 
every  employment  of  the  word,  in  philoaophy  and 
Scripture,  both  notions  of  thought  and  its  outward 
expression  are  intimately  connected. 

Id  this  art.  it  will  be  our  aim  to  trace  the  evo- 
lution of  the  doctrine  from  its  earliest  appearance 
in  Gr  philosophy  throuj^  its  and  Alexandrian 
phases  till  it  attained  its  richest  expreBsion  in  the 
writings  of  the  NT,  and  esp.  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  doctrine  may  be  said  to  have  two  stages: 
a  Hellenistic  and  a  Heb;  or,  more  correctly,  a  pre- 
Christian  and  a  Christian.  The  theory  of  Pnilo 
and  of  the  Alexandrian  thinkers  generally  may  be 
regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Gr  and 
the  Christian  forms  of  the  doctrine.  The  Gr  or 
ne-Christian  speculation  on  the  subject  is  marked 
by  the  names  of  Heraclitus,  Plato  and  the  Stoics. 
Pnilo  paves  the  way  for  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
Paul,  Hebrews  and  the  Johannine  Gospel. 

/.  Crmek  ^Mculation. — The  earliest  speculations 
of  the  Greeks  were  occupied  with  the  world  of 
Nature,  and  the  first  attempts  at  philosophy  take 
the  shape  of  a  search  for  some  unitary  principle  to 
explain  the  diversity  of  the  universe. 

Heraclitus  wus  practically  tiie  first  who  sought  to 
account  for  the  order  which  existed  In  a  world  of  change 
by  a  law  or  ruling  principle.  This  pro- 
l.Heracutusfoundeet  of  Or  phllasophers  saw  every- 
thing In  a  condition  of  flux.  Everything 
Is  forever  paasliig  Into  something  else  and  has  on  existence 
only  In  relation  to  this  process.  We  cannot  say  things 
are:  they  come  Into  being  and  pass  away.  To  account 
tor  this  state  of  perpetual  b«contVny,  Heraclitus  was  led 
to  seek  out  a  new  and  nrlinary  element  from  which  all 
things  take  their  rise.  This  substance  he  conceived  to 
be,  not  water  or  air  as  previous  tblnkers  bad  conjectured, 
but  something  more  subtle,  mysterious  and  potent — 
fire.  This  restless,  all-coasuminR  and  yet  all-transform- 
ing activity — now  darting  upward  as  a  flame,  now  sink- 
ing to  an  ember  and  now  vanishing  as  smoke — Is  for 
him  at  once  the  symbol  and  essence  of  life.  But  It  is  no 
arbitrary  or  lawless  element.  If  there  Is  flux  everywhere, 
all  change  must  take  place  according  to  "measure." 
Reality  is  an  "attunoment"  of  opposltes,  a  tension  or 
harmony  of  conflicting  elemeate.  Heraclitus  saw  all 
the  mutations  of  being  governed  by  a  rational  and  un- 
alterable law.  This  law  he  calls  sometimes  "Justice," 
sometimes  "Harmony";  more  frequenUy  "Logos"  or 
"Reason,"  and  In  two  passages  at  feast,  ''Ood.  Fire, 
Logos.  Ood  are  fundamentally  the  same.  It  Is  the 
eternal  energy  of  the  unl  verse  pervading  all  Its  substance 
and  preserving  In  unity  and  harmony  the  perpetu^ 
drift  and  evolution  of  phenomanal  existence.  Though 
Heraclitus  sometimes  calls  this  rational  principle  Ood, 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  attached  to  it  any  definite  Idea 
of  cooacfousness.  The  Logos  Is  not  above  the  world  or 
even  prior  to  It.  It  is  tn  It,  its  inner  pervasive  energy 
nutaming,  relating  and  harmonizing  its  endless  variety. 

Little  WM  done  by  the  Immediate  successors  of  Her- 
aclitus to  develop  the  doctrine  of  the  Logofl,  and  as  the 
distinction   between   mlna   and  matter 

3  Anaz-  became  more  defined,  the  term  noua 
<>lr»«B  superseded  that  of  Logos  as  the  rational 
Bgoras          force  of  the  world.    Anaxagonu  was  the 

flrst  thinker  who  Introduced  the  Idea  of  a 
supreme  intalleetual  principle  which,  while  Independent 
of  the  world,  governed  It.  His  conception  of  the  noua 
or  "mind  "  is,  nowever.  vague  and  confused,  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  corporeal  matter.  By  the  artmclal 
Introduction  of  a  power  acting  externally  upon  t^e 
world,  a  dualism,  wnlch  continued  throughout  Or  phi- 
losophy, was  created.  At  the  same  time  It  Is  to  the 
merit  of  Anaxagoras  that  he  was  the  flrst  to  perceive 
some  kind  of  distinction  between  mind  and  matter  and 
to  suggest  a  teleologlcal  explanation  of  the  universe. 

In  rlato  the  idea  of  a  regulative  principle  reappears. 
But  though  the  word  Is  frequently  used,  it  Is  noiii  and 
not  Logos  which  determines  his  concep- 

4  Platn  tionof  the  relation  of  God  and  the  world. 
0.  r-Mio  apedai  doctrine  ol  the  Logos  does  not 

And  definite  expression,  except  perhaps 
In  the  Timaeua,  where  the  word  Is  employed  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  Divine  force  from  which  the  world  has  arisen. 
But  If  the  word  does  not  frequently  occur  in  the  dialogues, 
there  Is  not  wanting  a  bnsls  upon  which  a  Logos-doctrine 
might  be  framed:  and  the  conception  of  archetypal 
Ideas  affords  a  philosophical  expression  of  the  relation  of 
Ood  and  the  world.  The  Idea  of  a  dominating  principle 
of  reason  was  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  by  the  alstlnctu)n 
which  Plato  made  between  the  world  of  sense  and  the 
world  of  thou^t,  to  the  latter  of  which  God  belonged. 
According  to  Plato,  true  reality  or  absolute  being  con- 
sisted of  the  "Ideas"  which  he  conceived  as  thoughts 
resfaUng  In  tbe  Divine  mind  before  the  creation  of  the 


world.  To  these  abstract  oonoepts  wm  ascribed  tlie 
character  of  supersensible  re^tles  of  which  in  aoraa  way 
the  concrete  viable  tilings  of  the  world  were  copies  or 
Images.  Compared  with  tbe  "MeM."  the  world  at 
thlnu  was  a'worid  of  shadows.  This  was  the  aiveet  at 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  which,  as  we  Aili  see, 
Pbilo  afterward  srtaed  upon,  because  It  best  fitted  In 
wlOi  bis  gener^  conception  of  the  mnacmdenoe  ctf  Ood 
and  His  relation  to  the  visible  world.  Three  features 
of  Plato's  view  ought  to  be  remembered  as  haviag  a 
special  slgnlflcaiice  for  our  subject:  (1)  While  Ood  is 
regarded  oj  Plato  as  the  Intdligent  power  by  whlcta  tiie 
WOTld  is  formed,  matter  itself  Is  conceived  by  him  as  in 
some  sense  eternal  and  parUy  Intractable.  (3)  WhUe 
in  the  PhiUbut  Plato  employs  the  expression,  "the  renl 
principle  of  intelligence  m  the  nature  of  Ood"  (mr  Pm- 

iriAuikt  ir  rp  rw  Aikf  4<f«*>>  nfflls  ba»Uik6t  «n  fl  ftttf 

Diaa  phiiaei),  it  Is  doubtful  If  reason  was  mdowed  with 
personality  or  was  anything  more  than  an  atMbnte  of 
the  Divine  mind.  (3)  The  Ideas  are  nuralv  mod^  or 
archetypes  tfter  which  creation  Is  fashtoned. 

The  aoctrina  of  the  Logos  cannot  be  said  to  ooenpr 
a  distinctive  place  In  tbe  teaiAlng  of  Aristotle,  tiioivh 
tbo  word  does  occur  In  a  vane^  of 

«.  Ansnme  -right  lnrfght,'M)be  facultr  by  which  tbe 
Willis  trabied  to  proper  actaon).  Aristotle 
aou^t  to  solve  the  fundamental  protdeon  of  Or  phi- 
losophy as  to  how  behind  tbe  changliw  multlpUdtr  of 
appearances  an  abiding  Being  Is  to  be  thought  by  means 
of  the  concept  of  dntlopmenl.  Plato  had  regarded  ibo 
"Ideas"  as  the  causes  of  phenomena — causes  different 
from  the  objects  themselves.  Aristotle  endeavored  to 
overcome  the  duality  of  Plato  by  representing  reaUty 
as  the  essence  which  contains  within  Itsdf  potentl^r 
the  phenomena,  and  unfolds  into  the  particular  mani- 
festations of  the  sensible  world.  This  conception  has 
exerted  a  powerful  Influence  upon  subsequent  thought, 
and  particularly  upon  the  monotheistic  view  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  in  working  It  out.  the  ultimate  "prime- 
mover"  of  Aristotle  was  not  materially  different  from 
tbe  Idea  of  "the  Good"  of  Plato.  And  Inasmuch  as 
Ood  was  conceived  as  pure  thought  existing  apart  from 
the  world  In  eternal  blessedness.  Aristotle  did  not  suc- 
ceed In  resolving  tbe  duality  of  Ood  and  the  univwse 
whiqh  exercised  the  Or  mind. 

It  ia  to  theStoics  we  must  look  for  thefirst  system- 
atic exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lo^os.    It  is 

the  key  to  their  iDtOT>retation  of  life, 
6.  Stoics      both  in  the  realms  oi  Nature  and  of 

duty.  Interested  more  in  ethical  than 
physical  problems,  they  were  oomf)elled  to  seek  a 
general  metaphysical  basis  for  a  rational  moral  life. 
Some  unitary  idea  must  be  found  which  will  over- 
come the  duality  between  God  and  the  world  and 
remove  the  opposition  between  the  sensuous  and 
Bupersensuous  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  failed 
to  reconcile.  For  this  end  the  Logos-doctrine  of 
Heraclitus  seemed  to  present  itseu  as  the  moat 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  The  funda^ 
mental  thought  of  the  Stoics  consequently  is  that 
the  entire  universe  forms  a  single  living  connected 
whole  and  that  all  particulars  are  tbe  determinate 
forma  assumed  by  the  primitive  power  which  they 
conceived  as  never-^^stin^,  all-pervading  fire. 
This  eternal  activity  or  Divine  world-powOT  whidi 
contains  within  itself  the  conditions  and  proceaBes 
of  all  things,  they  call  Logos  or  God.  NIore  par^ 
ticularly  as  the  productive  power,  the  Deity  is 
named  the  X^ot  ffwtpfiMTiKit,  Idgoa  Sfermatik6%, 
the  Seminal  Logos  or  generative  principle  of  the 
world.  This  vital  ener^  not  only  pervades  the 
universe,  but  unfolds  itself  into  innumerable  logoi 
Bpermaiveoi  or  formative  forces  which  energize  the 
manifold  ph^omena  of  Nature  and  life,  lliia 
subordination  of  all  particulars  to  the  Logos  not 
only  constitutes  the  rational  order  of  the  universe 
but  supplies  a  norm  of  duty  for  the  regulation  of  the 
activities  of  life.  Hence  in  the  moral  sphere  "to 
live  according  to  Nature"  is  the  all-determining 
law  of  conduct. 

If.  HtbrmwAnHe^Maion^Doctrin: — So  far  we 
have  traced  the  development  of  the  Logos-doctrine 
in  Gr  philosophy.  We  have  now  to  note  a  parallel 
movement  in  Heb  thout^t.  lliough  stricUy 
speaking  it  ia  incorrect  to  separate  the  inner  Reuon 
from  the  outer  expression  m  the  term  Logos,  still 
in  the  Hellenistic  usage  the  doctrine  was  sub- 
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stantially  a  doctrine  of  Reason,  while  in  Jewish  lit. 
it  was  more  eep.  the  outward  expreeuon  or  word 
that  was  emphasized. 

The  sources  of  this  conception  are  to  be  found  in 
the  OT  and  in  the  post-canonical  literature.  The 
God  who  is  made  known  in  Scripture 
1.  Word  as  is  r^;arded  as  one  who  actively  reveals 
Rerdatkm  Himself.  He  is  exhibited  therefore 
ot  God  as  making  His  will  known  in  and  by 
His  spoken  utterances.  The  "Word 
of  God"  is  presented  as  the  creative  principle  (Gen 
13;  Ps  38  6);  as  instrument  of  judgment  (Hos 
6  6);  as  agent  of  healing  (Ps  107  20);  and  gen- 
erally as  possessor  of  personal  qualities  (Isa  6o  2; 
Ps  147  15).  Revelation  is  frequently  called  the 
"Word  of  the  Lord,"  signifying  the  spoken  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  written  word. 

In  particular,  we  may  note  certain  adumbra- 
tions of  distinction  of  jiersons  within  the  Being 
of  God.   It  is  contended  that  the 

3.  Sngges-  phrase  "Let  us  make"  in  Gen  points 
tions  to  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  God- 
Personal  head.  This,  indefinite  language  of 
Distinctions  Gen  is  more  fully  explained  by  the 
in  Deity      priestly  ritual  in  Nu  (6  23-26)  and 

m  the  Psalter.  In  Jer,  Ezr  and  the 
vision  of  Isa  (6  2-8)  the  same  idea  of  Divine 
(durality  is  implied,  showing  that  the  OT  presents 
a  doctrme  of  God  far  removed  from  the  sterile 
monotheism  of  the  Koran  (cf  I^don,  DimnUy  of 
Our  Lord,  and  Kfinig). 

Paaring  from  these  Indefinite  Intimations  of  personal 
distinction  in  the  Inner  life  of  God.  we  may  menuon  Qrat 
that  series  of  remarkabfe  apparitloos 
3i  Tneopna-  commonly  known  aa  the  tbeophanles  of 
HIM  the  OT.   These  representations  are  de- 

scribed sa  the  "Angol  of  Jeb"  or  of  "the 
Oovenant";  or  as  the  "Angel  of  his  presence."  This 
angelic  appearaoce  Is  sometimes  identified  with  Jeh  (Oea 
16  11.13;  8S  20-31;  Ex  8  2;  18  21).  sometimes  dia- 
linsuiiAMf  from  Him  (Oen  89  15;  84  7;  88  12);  some- 
times p resented  In  both  a$pecta  (Kx  8  6;  Zee  I  11). 
We  find  God  revealing  Himself  In  this  way  to  Abraham, 
Sarah,  Lot,  Hagar,  Jacob^Moees,  Joshua,  Gfdeon.  Manoah. 
Who  was  this  aogel?  The  earliest  Fathers  reply  with 
general  nnaidmity  that  He  was  the  "Word"  or  "Son  of 
Ood."  But  while  the  earlier  church  teachers  dlstin- 
ndahed  between  the  "Angel  of  the  Lord"  and  the 
Father,  the  Arlans  sought  to  widen  the  distinction  Into 
a  difference  of  natures,  since  an  invlBibie  Being  must  be 
higher  than  one  cognizable  by  the  senses.  Aueustlne 
Insists  upon  the  Scriptural  truth  of  the  invisibility  of 
Ood  as  Ood,  the  Son  not  less  than  the  Father.  He  wilt 
not presume^bowever,  to  say  which  of  the  Divine  persons 
mantfeoted  Himself  In  this  or  that  instance;  and  his 
general  doctrine,  in  which  he  has  been  fallowed  by  most 
of  the  later  teachers  of  the  church  Js  that  the  theophanles 
were  not  direct  appearances  of  a  Person  of  the  Godhead, 
but  self-manifestations  of  God  through  a  created  being. 

A  further  development  of  the  conception  of  a  jpersonal 
medium  of  revelation  Is  discernible  in  the  description  of 

  Wisdom  as  given  in  some  of  the  later 

4.  Wisdom    books  of  the  OT.    The  wlndom  of  Jewish 

Scripture  Is  more  than  a  human  endow- 
ment or  even  an  attribute  of  God,  and  may  be  said  to 
attain  alcaost  to  a  personal  reflex  of  the  Deity,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  archetypal  ideas  of  Plato.  In  Job,  wisdom 
is  represented  as  existent  In  God  and  as  communicated 
in  Its  highest  form  to  man.  It  is  the  eternal  thought  In 
which  the  Divine  Architect  ever  beholds  Bis  future 
creation  (Job  88  23-27).  If  In  Job  wisdom  is  revealed 
only  as  underlyiiu;  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  not 
u  wholly  personu.  In  the  Book  of  Prov  It  Is  coetemal 
with  Jeh  and  assists  Him  in  creation  (Prov  8  22-31). 
It  may  be  doubtful  whether  this  Is  the  language  of  a  real 
person  or  only  of  a  poetic  personification.  But  some- 
thing more  than  a  personlfiea  Idea  may  be  inferred  from 
the  contents  of  the  sapiential  books  outside  the  Canon, 
air  represents  Wisdom  as  existingfrom  all  eternity  with 
Ood.  In  Bar  and  still  more  in  wlsd  the  Sophia  is  dis- 
tinctly personal — "the  very  image  of  the  goodness  of 
God.  In  this  pseudo-Solomonic  book,  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  writer  before  Pmro,  the  Influ- 
ence of  Or  thought  Is  traceable.  The  writer  speaks  of  Ood's 
Word  Imi'mtJi')  as  His  agent  In  creation  and  judgment. 

Flnuly  In  the  Tgs,  which  were  popular  Interpretations 
or  paraiuirues  of  the  OT  Scripture,  there  was  a  tenden<»- 
to  avoid  anthropomorphic  terms  or  Buca 

5.  Targums  expressions  as  Involvea  a  too  Internal  con- 

ception of  God's  nature  and  manifestation. 
Here  tbe  three  doctrines  of  the  Word,  the  Angel,  and 


Wisdom  are  tntrodoced  as  mediating  faetm  betwem 
God  and  the  world.  In  i>&rticular  the  chasm  between 
the  Divine  and  hunun  Is  bridged  ova-  by  the  use  of  subb 
terms  as  ni'w^a'  ("word")  and  eh*kkinAh  ("glray"). 
Tbe  ml'mti'  proceeds  from  dod,  and  la  His  meaeenger 
in  Xature  and  history.  But  It  Is  tlgnlflcant  that  though 
the  use  of  this  ezpresnon  bullied  we  felt  need  of  a  He. 
dlator,  the  Word  does  not  seem  to  have  been  actually 
IdenUOed  with  the  Messiah. 

in,  Almxandrian  Sjmtkmaia. — ^We  have  seen  that 
according  to  Gr  thought  the  Logos  was  conceived 
as  a  rational  principle  or  impersonal  ener^  by 
means  of  which  the  world  was  fashioned  and  oraered, 
while  according  to  Heb  thought  the  Logos  was 
regarded  rather  as  a  mediating  agent  or  personal 
or^an  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  Hellenistic  doc- 
trine, in  other  words,  was  chiefly  a  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  as  Reason;  the  Jewish,  a  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  as  Word. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Alexandria,  of  which  I%ilo 
was  an  illustoious^  exponent,  the  two  phases  were 
combined,  and  Hellenistic  speculation 
1^0  was  united  with  Heb  tradition  for 

the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  OT 
taught  the  true  philo8m)hy  and  ^bodied  all  that 
was  highest  in  Gr  renection.  In  Fhilo  the  two 
streams  meet  and  flow  henceforth  in  a  common  bed. 
The  aU-pemuUns  Energy  of  Heractitus,  the  arche- 
typal Ideaa  of  Plato,  the  puiposive  Reason  of 
Aristotle,  the  immanent  Order  of  the  Stoics  are 
taken  up  and^  fused  with  ibe  Jewish  conception  of 
Jeh  who,  while  transcending  all  finite  existences, 
is  revealed  throu^  His  intermediatoiy  Word.  As 
the  result  of  this  FhUonio  synthesis^  an  entirely- 
new  idea  of  God  is  formulated.  While  Philo  ad- 
mits the  eternity  of  matter,  he  rejects  the  Gr  view 
that  the  world  is  eternal,  since  it  denies  the  creative 
activity  and  wovidenoe  of  God.  At  the  same  time 
he  separates  Divine  enei^  from  its  mtmif estations 
in  the  world,  and  is  ther^ore  compelled  to  connect 
the  one  with  the  other  by  the  interposition  of  sub- 
ordinate Powers.  These  Divine  forces  are  the 
embodiment  of  the  US4ai,  idiai,  of  Plato  and  the 
477eXw,  dggeloi,  of  the  OT.  The  double  meaning 
of  Logos — thought  and  speech — is  made  use  of  by 
Philo  to  enlain  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
ideal  world  existing  onlv  in  the  mind  of  €rod  and 
the  sensible  universe  which  is  its  visible  embodi- 
ment. He  distinguishes,  therefore,  between  the 
Logos  inherent  in  God  (X^ot  ivStdOeros,  Idgot 
enawithetos),  corresponding  to  reason  in  man,  and 
the  Logos  which  emanates  from  God  (hiyoi  Tpo- 
ipopucbt,  l6goa  propfwrik6»)^  corresponding  to  the 
spoken  Word  as  the  revelation  of  thought.  Though 
in  His  inner  essence  God  is  moomprBheuaible  By 
any  but  Himself,  He  has  created  the  intellig^Ie 
cosmos  by  His  self-aotivity.  Hie  Word  is  ther^ore 
in  Philo  the  roHontd  order  manifealed  in  the  msAIs 
toorld. 

Some  special  features  of  the  Philonic  Logos  may 
be  noted:  (1)  It  b  distinguished  from  God  as  the 
inalrument  from  the  Cause.  (2)  As  instrument  by 
which  God  makes  the  world,  it  is  in  its  nature  tnter- 
mediaU  between  God  and  man.  (3)  As  the  ex- 
pressed thought  of  Ood  and  the  rational  principle 
of  the  visible  world,  the  Logos  is '  'the  Eldest  or  First- 
bom  Son  of  God."  It  is  the  "bond"  (5«r;i4t,  dee- 
mds)  holding  together  all  things  (De  Mundi,  1.592), 
the  law  which  determines  the  order  of  the  imiverse 
and  guides  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations  (ib). 
Sometimes  Philo  calls  it  the  "Man  of  God":  or 
the  "Heavenly  man,"  the  immortal  father  of  all 
noblemen;  sometimes  he  calls  it  "the  Second  God," 
"the  Image  of  God."  (4)  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  Logos  must  be  the  Mediaior  between  God  and 
man,  the  "Intercessor"  (U^iji,  hikitia)  or  "High 
Priest,"  who  is  the  ambassador  from  heaven  and 
intetprets  C^d  to  man.  Philo  almost  exhausts  the 
vocabulary  of  Heb  metaphor  in  describing  the 
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Logos.  It  ia  "manna,"  "bread  from  heaven," 
"the  living  Btream,"  the  "sword"  of  Paradise, 
the  Kuiding  "cloud,"  the  "rock"  in  the  wilderness. 

These  various  expressions,  closely  resembling 
the  NT  descriptions  of  Christ,  lead  us  to  ask:  u 
Philo'e  Logos  a  pasonal  bdng  or  a  pure  abstrao- 
tion?  Philo  himself  seems  to  waver  in  his  aaswet, 
and  the  Greek  and  the  Jew  in  him  are  hopdesaly  at 
issue.  That  he  personifies  the  Logos  la  imfuied 
in  the  figures  he  uses;  but  to  maintain  its  person" 
ality  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  Fhilo's 
whole  view  of  God  and  the  world.  His  Jewish 
faith  inclines  him  to  speak  of  the  Logos  as  personal, 
while  his  Gr  culture  aisposea  him  to  an  impersonal 
interpretation.  Confronted  with  ^is  alternative, 
the  Alexandrian  wavers  in  indcdsion.  After  all 
has  been  aaid,  his  Logos  really  resolves  itself  into 
a  group  of  Divine  ideas,  and  is  conceived,  not  as  a 
distinct  person,  but  as  the  thought  of  God  which  is 
expressed  in  the  rational  order  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse. 

In  the  speculations  of  Philo,  whose  thought  is  so 
frequently  couched  in  Bib.  language,  we  have  the 
gropings  qf  a  sincere  mind  after  a  truth  which  was 
oisolosed  in  its  fulness  only  by  the  revelation  of 
Pentecost.  In  Philo,  Or  philosophy,  as  has  been 
said,  "stood  almost  at  the  door  of  the  Christian 
church."  But  if  the  Alexandrian  thinker  could  not 
create  the  Christian  doctrine,  he  unconsciously 

Erepared  the  soil  for  its  acceptance.  In  this  sense 
is  Lo^osKioctrine  has  a  real  value  in  the  evolution 
of  Christian  thought.  Philo  was  not,  indeed,  the 
master  of  the  apostles,  but  even  if  he  did  nothing 
more  than  call  forth  their  antagonism,  he  helped 
indirectly  to  determine  the  doctrine  of  Christendom. 

iV.  Chnatian  ItmtJaaHon. — We  pass  now  to 
consider  the  import  of  the  term  in  the  NT.  Here 
it  signifies  usually  "utterance,"  "speech"  or  "nar- 
rative." In  reference  to  God  it  is  used  sometimes 
for  a  special  utterance,  or  for  revelation  in  general, 
and  even  for  the  medium  of  revelation — Holy 
Scripture.  In  the  prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
H  ia  identified  with  the  personal  Christ;  and  it  is 
this  emplo3[ment  of  the  term  in  the  light  of  its  past 
history  wmch  creates  the  interest  of  the  problem 
of  the  NT  doctrine. 

The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not/  however, 
the  first  NT  writer  who  repreeents  Jesus  as  the 
Logos.  Though  Paul  does  not  actu- 
1.  Pauline  ally  use  ^e  word  in  this  connection, 
Doctrine  he  has  anticipated  the  Johannine  con- 
ception. Christ  is  represented  by  St. 
Paul  as  before  His  advent  living  a  life  with  God  in 
heaven  (Gal  4  4;  Rom  10  6).  He  is  conceived 
as  one  in  whose  image  earthly  beings,  and  esp.  men, 
were  made  (1  Cor  11  7;  IB  45-49);  and  even 
as  participating  in  the  creation  (1  Cor  8  6).  In 
virtue  of  His  distinct  being  He  is  called  God's  "own 
Son"  (Rom  8  32). 

Whether  Paid  was  actually  conversant  with  the 
writings  oi  Philo  is  disputed  (cf  Pfleiderer,  Urckri*- 
ientvmif  but  already  when  he  wrote  to  the  Colos- 
sians  and  Ephesians  the  influence  of  Alexandrian 
speculation  was  being  felt  in  the  church.  Incipient 
Gnosticism,  which  was  an  attempt  to  correlate 
Christianity  with  the  order  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole,  was  current.  Most  noticeable  are  the 
pointed  allusions  to  gnostic  watchwords  in  Eph  8 
19  ("fulness  of  GodTand  in  Col  2  8  ("Ouist, 
in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge hidden"),  where  Paul  shows  that  evoiything 
sought  for  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Pleroma  is  really 
given  in  Christ.^  The  chief  object  of  these  epp.  is 
to  assert  the  unique  dimity  and  absolute  power  of 
the  Person  of  Christ.  He  is  not  merely  one  of  the 
Aeons  which  make  up  the  Pleroma,  as  gnostic 
teachers  affirm,  but  a  real  and  personal  Being  in 


whom  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells.  He 
is  not  merely  an  inferior  workman  creating  gloiy 
for  a  higher  Master.  He  creates  for  Himself. 
He  is  the  end  as  well  as  the  source  of  all  created 
things  (Col  1  15-20).  Though  throughout  this 
ep.  too  word  "Logos"  is  never  introduced,  it  is  plain 
that  ihe  fliuip,  eikiht,  of  Paul  is  equivalent  in 
rank  and  function  to  the  Logos  of  John.  Each 
exists  prior  to  creation,  each  is  equal  to  God,  shares 
His  life  and  cooperates  in  His  work. 

In  the  Ep.  to  the  He  we  have  an  equally  ex- 
plicit, if  not  fuller,  declaration  of  the  eto-nal  Deity 
of  Christ.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
S.  Doctrine  Paul  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
in  He-  author  of  He  was  familiar  with  the 
brews  Phikmic  writines.  Who  this  writer 
was  we  do  not  know;  but  his  Philon- 
ism  suggests  that  he  may^  have  been  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  possibly  even  a  disciple  of  Philo.  In  langua^ 
seemingly  adapted  from  tnat  source  ("Son  of  God, ' 
"Firstborn,"  "above  angels "  "Image  of  God," 
"Agent  in  Cieatwn,"  "Mediator,"  "Great  High 
Priest,"  "Mdchizedek")  the  author  of  He  speaks 
of  Christ  as  a  reflection  of  the  majesty  and  imprint 
of  the  nature  of  God,  just  as  in  a  seal  uie  impression 
resembles  the  stamp.  The  dignity  of  His  title 
indicates  His  essential  rank.  He  is  expressly  ad- 
dressed as  God;  and  the  expression  "the  effulgence 
of  his  glory"  (RV  iTa&ya<r/ta,,  apaliffaama)iTap\iea 
that  He  is  one  with  God  (He  13).  By  Him  the 
worlds  have  been  made,  and  all  things  are  upheld 
by  the  fiat  of  His  word  (ver  3).  Ia  the  luune 
ffe  bears,  in  the  honors  ascribed  to  Him,  in  His 
superiority  to  angel^  in  His  relationship  as  Creator 
both  to  heaven  and  earth  (ver  10),  we  recognize 
(in  language  which  in  the  letter  of  it  strongly  re- 
minds us  of  Philo,  yet  in  its  spirit  is  so  different) 
the  description  of  one  who  though  clothed  with 
human  nature  is  no  mere  subordinate  being,  but 
the  possessor  of  all  Divine  prerogatives  and  the 
sharer  of  the  very  nature  of  God  Himself. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  teaching  of  Paul  and 
the  author  at  He  finds  its  completest  expression. 

"The  letter  to  the  He  stands  in  a  sense 
8.  Doctrine  half-way  between  Pauline  and  Jo- 
in tiie  hannine  teaching"  (Weizs&cker,  Apoi- 
Fourth  tolic  Age,  V,  11).  It  is,  however,  too 
Gospel  much  to  say  that  these  three  writers 
represent  the  successive  stages  of  a 
single  line  of  development.  While  all  agree  in  em- 
phasizing the  fact  of  Christ's  Divine  personality 
and  etmial  being,  Paul  represents  rather  the  reli- 
gious interest,  the  Ep.  to  the  He  the  philosophi- 
cal. In  the  Johannine  Christology  the  two 
ments  are  united. 

In  discussing  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
we  shall  speak  first  of  its  content  and  secondly  of  its 
terminology. 

(1)  Content  of  doctrine. — ^The  evaogdist  uses 
"Logioa' '  6 1  as  a  designation  of  the  Divine  |»«&dsi- 
ent  person  of  Christ  (Jn  1  1.14;  1  Jn  1  1;  Rev 
19  13),  but  he  never  puts  it  into  tiie  mouth  of 
Christ,  llie  idea  which  John  sought  to  convey 
by  this  term  was  not  essentially  different  from  the 
conception  of  Christ  as  presented  by  Paul.  But 
the  use  of  the  word  gave  a  precision  and  emphasis 
to  the  being  of  CJhrist  which  the  writer  must  have 
felt  was  esp.  needed  by  the  class  of  readers  for 
whom  his  Gospel  was  intended.  Hie  Logos  with 
whom  the  Fourth  Gospel  starts  is  a  Perton.  Read- 
ers of  the  Synoptics  had  long  been  famihar  with  the 
term  "Worn  of  God"  as  equivalent  to  the  Gospel; 
but  the  essential  purport  of  John's  Word  is  Jesus 
Himself,  His  Person.  We  have  here  an  essential 
change  of  meanit^.  The  two  applications  are 
indeed  connected ;  but  the  conception  of  the  per- 
fect revelation  of  God  in  the  Gospel  passes  into 
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that  of  the  perfect  rerelatioa  of  the  Divine  nature 
in  general  (of  WeisaildEar,  Apo^oUe  Age,  V,  ii, 

320). 

In  the  proIoRue  (which,  however^  must  not  be 
regarded  as  independent  of,  or  havms  no  integral 
connection  with,  the  rest  of  the  book)  there  is  stated : 
(a)  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  God;  and  G>)  the 
ration  <rf  the  Lotos  to  the  loorU, 

(a)  Rdation  of  IiC^:oe  to  God:  Here  the  aut^r 
makes  three  distinct  affirmatiooB:  (i)  "In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word."  Hie  erai^eUst  carries 
back  his  history  of  Our  Lord  to  a  point  prior  to  all 
temporal  things.  Nothing  is  saia  of  the  origin  of 
the  world.  As  in  Gen  1  1,  so  here  there  is  only 
implied  that  the  Logos  was  existent  when  the  world 
began  to  be.  When  as  yet  nothing  was,  the  Logos 
was.  Though  the  eternal  pre§xiBtaice  of  the  Word 
is  not  actuaiuy  stated,  it  is  implied,  (ii)  "The  Word 
was  with  God."  Here  His  personal  existence  is 
more  specificalhr  defined.  He  stands  distinct  from, 
yet  in  eternal  fellowship  with,  God.  The  preposi- 
tion pr6s  (bei,  Luther)  expresses  beyond  the  fact 
of  coexistence  that  oi  perpetual  intercommunion. 
John  would  guard  agamst  the  idea  of  mere  self- 
contemplation  on  the  one  hand,  and  entire  inde- 
pendence on  the  other.  It  is  union,  not  fusion, 
(iii)  '"The  Word  was  God."  He  is  not  merely  re- 
lated et^nally,  but  aetualW  identical  in  essence 
with  God.  The  notion  of  inferiority  is  emphaticallv 
excluded  and  the  true  Deity  of  the  Woni  affirmed. 
In  these  three  propositions  we  ascend  from  His 
eternal  existence  to  His  distinct  personality  and 
thence  to  His  substantial  Godhead.  All  that  God 
is  the  Logos  is.  Identity,  difference,  communion 
are  the  three  phases  of  the  Divine  relationship. 

(6)  Relation  of  Logos  to  the  world:  The  Logos  Is 
word  as  well  as  (AoufiW,  and  therefore  there  is  sug- 
gested the  further  idea  of  communictUiveness.  _  Of 
this  self-communication  the  evangelist  mentions 
two  phases — creation  and  revelation.  The  Word 
unveils  Himself  through  the  mediation  of  objects 
of  sense  and  also  manifests  Himself  directly.  Hence 
in  this  section  of  the  prologue  (vs  3-5)  a  threefold 
division  also  ooours.  (i)  He  is  the  Creaior  of  the 
visible  universe.  **AI1  Uiingp  were  made  through 
him" — a  phrase  which  describes  the  Logos  as  the 
organ  of  the  entire  creative  activity  of  God  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  favored  by  Plato  and  FhJlo  that  God 
was  oiUy  the  architect  who  molded  into  cosmos 
previously  existii^  matter.  The  term  iyiwero, 
efffneio  (''becomes,"  toerden),  implies  the  successive 
evolution  of  the  world,  a  statement  not  inconsistent 
with  the  modem  ^eory  of  development,   (ii)  The 


as  well  as  the  life — ^tiie  fountain  of  all  the  manifold 
forms  of  being  and  thought  in  and  by  whom  all 
created  things  subsist,  and  from  whom  all  derive 
iUumination  (cf  1  Jn  1  1-3;  also  Col  1  17).  But 
inasmuch  as  the  higher  phases  of  intelligent  life 
involve  freedom,  the  Divme  Li^t,  though  perfect 
gjid  undiminished  in  itself,  was  not  comprehended 
by  a  world  which  chose  darkness  rather  than  light 
(vB  5.11).  (iii)  The  climax  of  Divine  revelation  is 
expressed  in  me  statement,  "The  Word  became 
flesh,"  which  implies  on  the  one  hand  the  reality 
of  Christ's  humanity,  and,  on  the  other,  the  volun- 
tariness of  Hia  incarnation,  but  excludes  the  notion 
that  in  becoming  man  the  Logos  ceased  to  be  God. 
Though  dotiied  m  fiesh,  the  Logos  continues  to  be 
the  s^manifesting  God,  and  retain^  even  in  hiiman 
form,  the  character  of  the  Eternal  One.  In  this 
third  phase  is  embodied  the  highest  manifestation 
of  the  Godhead.  In  physical  creation  the  power 
of  Ciod  is  revealed.  In  the  bestowal  of  light  to 
mankind  His  wisdom  is  chi^y  manifested.  But 


in  the  third  esp.  is  His  love  unveiled.  All  the  pov 
fections  of  the  Deity  are  focused  and  made  visible 
in  Christ — ^the  "glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth^  (Jn  1  14). 

Thus  the  Word  reveals  the  Divine  essence.  The 
incarnation  makes  the  life,  the  l^iht  and  the  love 
which  are  etOTially  in^eent  in  God  manifest  to 
men.  As  iiiey  meet  in  God,  so  tiiey  meet  in  Christ. 
This  is  the  ^ory  which  tiie  disciples  bdidd;  the 
truth  to  which  the  Baptist  bore  witnese  (ver  7); 
the  fulness  whereof  His  apostles  received  (ver  16); 
the  entire  body  of  grace  and  truth  by  which  the 
Word  gives  to  men  the  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God. 

There  Is  Implied  throughout  that  the  Word  it  tht  Son. 
Bftcb  of  these  expreeslons  taken  Beparetely  have  ted 
and  may  lead  to  error.  But  combined  they  correct 
possible  misuse.  On  the  one  hand,  their  union  protect* 
us  from  considering  the  Logos  as  a  mere  abstract  Imper- 
bodrI  quality;  and, oa  the  other,  saves  ua  from  Imparting 
to  the  Son  a  lower  state  or  more  recent  origin  than  the 
Father.  Each  term  supplements  and  protects  the 
other.  Taken  together  they  present  Christ  before  His 
Incamatloa  as  at  once  personally  distinct  from,  yet 
equal  with,  the  Father — as  the  eternal  life  which  was 
mth  God  and  was  manifested  to  us. 

Oj"i't"'"  "/  ti-rmif^aloou,' — ^Wo  bavo  ntiw  to  aalc 
wtii'iio.-  ihti  author  of  the  Faarih  Otucicl  derived  tho 
t^tii'a.fse'olonr  etnployed  to  set  forth  bis  ChrUtokogy.  It 
vi  lli  IxMCdO..  however,  to  distinguish  botwmn  thbSburu 
<j(  (he  rfa<-fn>iBlt«eUand  thesourcn  of  the  lanewiqt.  For 
It  is  iiosidbbe  that  Alexandrian  phllosanhy  might  bava 
KiiKiteKii'd  tbe  Uagutstlc  nnyilura,  wbUe  Uie  doctrine 
llrM  hu^  another  origin.  Writen  Uk.'H  Reus.  Kcim, 
Holuniann.  WAlzsKcker,  Sduuledel,  etc,  who  cont«iid 
Tnr  the  Ali.'x&ndrian  dDiivBtloo  of  the  proloKuc''  sre  apt 
to  overlook  two  canslderations  reaardliiK  tbii  JohannSne 
doctrine;  (!>  Thora  fa  nO  Bsaentlal  dlfRircnro  hotw^^-Q 
the  teaching  of  John  and  that  of  t3ie  ctbee  aptMiDljc 
writers;  and  even  whon  the  wnrcl  "  Lokos"  Is  hm  u^od, 
tu  in  Paul's  rBMf,  tlio  vkw  cif  ClTrHt's  piTwn  la  vlrludJIy 
that  which  wf  fliiti  ill  tim  Fourih  (Jiieiipl.  (2)  The 
writer  hjnisplf  alllrms  iha:  his  km>i*  lf'l)«'  Christ  wu 
not  twiTowod  froni  oiSi' ra,  hut  wa.';  ^i^rWi-tl  frampaiWDal 
fellowship  with  JcdtiH  Hdiiwit,  "Wi.'  iH'in'ld  Ms  gtory, 
gluryos  of  thiianly  bt>aotii'ij."  Tliln  is  Jultn's  eununary 
and  witn<?sfl  iiiiaa  ■wlilr'li  Jip  nroceeiis  to  huse  tlio  vJvld 
DiO'tKin-.'s  of  Jcii\iB  nlilt-ti  frillviv,  Tha  JohantUnc  doc. 
trlDD  is  nut  to  l>o  nTgarcli'd  merrly  as  a  phiioaophleaL 
a^ixiintt  at  the  nature  at  Ood  and  Tils  cremation  of  Vbm- 
world,  but  raChfir  as  the  atatomcnt  a  belief  wnloi 
alroudy  t?xlBl#id  In  tlra  CEirtstlsa  rtiLirrli  nnd  which  re- 
Clival  frcah  tivtlmoay  Bnd  aaauruLa:  frunt  the  evaugel-- 
tst'a  own  personal  experlen<%. 

But  the  question  Timy  atll[  1ie  fiski-d:  Even  if  It  iru 
no  novel  doctrine  which  Jubii  di.<clan^i:l,  what  led  him  to 
ndQpt  thp  language  of  tho  Ixi^ni^,  a  word  which  hud  not 
iH'cn  pTiipk.ytii  in  (his  ronin-<^Mun  by  prf.-v1ou8  Christian 
wi'lt'T!;,  hal  ivhlfli  WAS  priM'&lont  in  tht-  philosophical 
vinTJibiiUry  «t  itii^  agv7  It  would  (jb  IntatlCt-lvable  that 
tht^  a|)osili;  liul'iEi'il  iijioit  thlA  word  by  chance  or  that  be 
s>.'l>:'cu'd  It  iiltlioLit  any  previous  knowledBe  of  ita  bl*^ 
t^iry  iLTiil  valiKi.  It  may  be  aaauniBd  that  wWa  hcspc^^ 
of  tlik'  '  WiiriE"  hi  n'Intioii  to  Ood  and  lj»irorld,nBem- 
jiiovs  ii  nk»li>  of  sptxvh  which  was  atreaajr  faiulaar  1» 
thuse  fur  wtittra  be  wrote  and  of  whoM  {fsbeml  tigMp^ 
he  himself  was  well  aware. 

The  brutb  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ  was 
borne  In  upon  St.  John.  The  problem  which  confronteid 
him  was  now  be  could  make  that  truth  real  to  hla  con- 
temporaries. TUs  he  sought  to  do  by  udng  the  language 
of  the  highest  religlotia  thought  of  hla  day. 

We  have  seen  that  the  term  ''Logos"  had  under- 
gone a  twofold  and  to  some  extent  parallel  evolution. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  had  a  Heb  anH,  on  the  other,  a 
Hellenic  history.  In  which  direction  are  we  to 
look  for  the  immediate  source  of  the  Johannine 
terminology? 

(a)  Hebrew  source:  Afl  a  Faleetiman  Jew  familiar 
with  current  Jewish  ideas  and  forms  of  devout 
expression,  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  adopt 
a  word,  or  its  Gr  equivalent,  which  played  so 
important  s  part  in  shaping  and  expressing  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  OT  peo[de.  Many  scholars 
consider  that  we  have  here  the  probable  source  of 
Johannine  luiguage.  In  the  OT,  and  particularly 
in  the  Targums  or  Jewish  paraphrwes,  the  "Word ' 
is  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  efficient  instrument 
of  Divine  action;  and  the  "Word  of  God"  had  come 
to  be  used  in  a  personal  way  as  almost  identical 
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with  God  Himself.  In  Rev  19  13,  we  have  ob- 
viously an  adoption  of  this  Heb  use  of  the  phrase, 
lliroughout  the  Gospel  there  is  evinced  a  decided 
familiarity  and  a^pathy  with  the  OT  teaching, 
and  some  expressions  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
erongdist's  desire  to  show  that  Jesus  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Jewish  expectation  (e.g.  1  14.29.31 ;  3  19; 
S  14:  6  32.48-60),  and  the  living  embodiment  of 
Israditish  truth  (1  16;  8  12;  11  25;  14  6).  But 
as  against  this  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Weiz- 
s&cker  (ApoktolUchea  ZeftoZler)  that  the  Word  of 
God  is  not  conceived  in  the  OT  as  an  independent 
Being,  stiU  less  as  equivalent  for  the  Messiah,  and 
that  the  rabbinical  doctrine  which  identifies  the 
memra  with  God  is  of  much  latw  date. 

At  the  same  time  the  Heb  cast  of  thou^t  of  the 
Johannine  Gospel  and  its  affinities  with  Jewish  rather 
than  Hellenic  modes  of  expression  can  hardly  be 
gainsaid.  ThoughJohn'sknowledgeofandsympathy 
with  Palestinian  religion  may  not  actually  account 
for  his  use  of  the  term  "Logos,"  it  may  have  laively 
colored  and  directed  his  special  applicatioa  of  it. 
For,  as  Neander  observes,  that  name  may  have 
been  put  forward  at  Ephesiu  in  order  to  lead  those 
Jews,  who  were  busying  themselves  with  specula^ 
tions  on  the  Logos  as  the  center  of  all  theopnanieau 
to  recognize  in  Christ  the  Supreme  Revelation  of 
God  and  the  fulfilment  of  their  Messianic  hopes. 

(6)  Hellenic  source:  Other  writ^  trace  the 
Johannine  ideas  and  terma  to  Hellenic  philosophy  and 
particularly  to  Alexandrian  influence  as  represented 
m  Phito.  No  one  can  compare  the  Fourth  Gospel 
with  the  writings  of  Philo  without  noting  a  ranaric- 
able  similarity  m  diction,  esp.  in  the  use  of  tiie  word 
"Logos."  It  would  be  hazardous,  however,  on  this 
ground  alone  to  impute  oonscioiis  borrowing  to  the 
evangelist.  It  is  more  probable  that  both  the 
Alexandrian  thinker  and  the  NT  writer  were  sub* 

get  to  common  influences  of  thought  and  expression, 
ellenism  lai^ly  colors  the  views  and  diction  of  the 
early  church,  ot.  Paul  takes  over  many  words 
from  Or  philosophy.  "There  is  not  a  single  NT 
writing/'  says  Hamack  (Dogmen^Mchiehte,  I,  47, 
n.),  "wiichdoea  not  betray  the  influenceof  the  inode 
of  thought  and  general  culture  which  resulted  from 
the  Hcdlenizing  of  the  East."  But,  while  that  is 
true,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  Hamack  himself 
points  out, '  'that  while  the  writers  of  the  NT  breathe 
an  atmosphere  created  by  Gr  culture,  the  reliraoiis 
ideas  in  which  they  live  and  move  oome  to  uiem 
from  the  OT." 

It  is  hardly  probable  tirnt  St.  John  vas  directly 
acquainted  witn  the  writings  of  Philo.  But  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  gmieral 
tenor  of  bis  teaching  and  may  have  discovered  in 
the  language  which  nod  floated  over  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Ephesus  a  suitable  vehicle  for  the  utterance 
of  his  own  beliefs,  esp.  welcome  and  intelligible  to 
those  who  were  familiar  with  Alexandrian  inodes  of 
thought. 

But  whatever  sopaficial  TesonblanoeB  there  may 

be  between  Philo  and  St.  John  (and  they  are  not 
few  or  va^e),  it  must  be  at  once  evident  that  the 
whole  spirit  and  view  of  life  is  fundamentally 
different.  So  far  from  the  apostle  being  a  disciple 
of  the  Alexandrian  or  a  borrower  of  his  ideas,  it 
would  be  more  oorrect  to  say  that  there  is  clearly 
a  conscious  rejection  of  the  Philonic  oonceptiott,  and 
that  the  LoopB  of  John  is  a  deliberate  (xotest 
against  what  ne  must  have  regarded  as  the  inade- 
quate and  misleading  phflosophy  of  Greece. 

(c)  Contrast  between  Philo  and  John:  The  oon- 
frtuf  between  the  two  writers  is  much  more  striking 
than  the  resemblance.  The  distinction  is  not  due 
merely  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Christian  writer 
ct  Jesus  as  the  Wora,  but  extends  to  the  whole  con- 
ception of  God  and  His  relation  to  the  world  which 


has  made  Christianity  a  new  power  amons  men. 
The  Logos  of  Philo  is  metapbraical,  that  of  John, 
religious.  Fhib  moves  entuely  in  the  region  of 
abstract  thought,  his  idea  of  God  is  pure  being; 
John's  thought  is  concrete  and  active,  moving  in  a 
region  of  life  and  history.  Philo's  Logos  is  mter- 
mediate,  the  insteument  wbioh  God  anplo^  in 
fashioning  the  world;  John's  Logos  is  not  subsidiary 
but  is  Himself  God,  and  as  such  is  not  a  mere  instru- 
ment, but  the  prime  Agent  in  creation.  According 
to  Philo  the  Deity  is  conceived  as  an  architect  who 
forms  the  world  out  of  already  existent  matter. 
According  to  John  the  Logos  is  absolute  Creator  of 
all  that  is,  the  Source  of  all  being,  life  and  intelli- 
genoe.  In  Philo  the  Logos  hovers  oetweea  person- 
ahty  and  impersonahty,  and  if  it  is  sometimeB  per- 
sonified it  can  hardly  oe  said  to  have  the  value  of 
an  actual  person;  in  John  the  peraonality  of  the 
Logos  is  affirmed  from  the  first  and  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  his  doctrine,  the  ground  of  His  entire 
creative  enerey.  The  idea  of  an  incarnation  is 
alien  to  the  thou^t  of  Philo  and  impossible  in  his 
scheme  of  the  univa«e;  the  "Word  that  has  be- 
come flesh"  is  the  pi^ot  and  crown  of  Johannine 
teaching.  Fhilo  affirms  the  absolute  incompr^ 
hensibility  of  God:  but  it  is  the  prime  object  of 
the  evangdist  to  declare  that  God  is  revealed  in 
Christ  and  that  the  Logos  is  the  unvdling  through 
the  flesh  of  man  of  the  self -manifesting  Deity.  Not- 
withstanding the  personal  epithets  employed  by 
Philo,  his  Logos  remains  a  pure  abstraction  or 
atteibute  of  God,  and  it  is  never  brought  into  rela- 
tion  with  human  lustory.  Jt^'a  Logos,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  instinct  with  life  and  raergy  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  is  the  very  heart  of  his  Goq>^  to 
declare  as  the  very  center  of  life  and  history  the 
great  historical  event  (tf  the  incarnation  which  is 
to  recreate  the  world  and  reunite  God  «id  man. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  compare  them, 
we  find  that  Philo  and  St.  John,  while  using  the  same 
language,  give  an  entirely  different  value  to  it.  The 
essential  purport  of  the  Johannine  Ix^p»  is  Jesus 
Christ.  The  adoption  of  the  term  mvolves  its 
oomplete  transformation.  It  is  bi4>tised  with  a 
new  spirit  and  henceforth  stands  for  a  new  concep- 
tion. From  whataoev»  source  it  was  originaUy 
derived — from  H^  tradition  or  Helloiie  specula 
tion— on  Christian  soil  it  is  a  new  product.  It  is 
neither  Gr  nor  Jewish,  it  is  Oiristian.  The  philo- 
sophical abstraction  has  become  a  religious  con- 
ception. Hellenism  and  Hebrewism  have  been 
taken  up  and  fused  into  a  higher  unity,  and  Christ 
as  the  embodiment  ot  the  Logos  has  become  the 
creative  power  and  the  wmicfwide  posseaston  of 
mankind. 

The  most  probable  view  is  that  Philo  and  John 
found  the  same  term  current  in  Jewish  and  gentile 
circles  and  used  it  to  set  forth  their  respective  ideas; 
Philo,  following  his  predilections  for  Gr  philosophy, 
to  give  a  Helfenio  complexion  to  his  theory  of  the 
relation  of  Divine  Reason  to  ibe  universe;  John, 
true  to  his  Heb  inBtinet&  aedng  in  the  hoaam  the 
climax  of  that  revelation  of  God  to  man  of  which  the 
earlier  Jewish  theoi^ianieB  wen  but  partial  oc- 
pressiona. 

There  Is  nottiing  Improbable  In  the  snrmlse  that  the 
tercblng  ot  Pbllo  gave  a  fresh  Impulse  to  the  study  of  tbe 
Logos  u  Divine  BeMon  which  wu  already  shMowed 
forth  In  the  Bib.  doctrine  of  Wisdom  (Weetoott).  Nor 
need  we  take  offence  that  such  an  lmp(Htant  Idea  abouid 
have  come  to  the  Bib.  author  from  an  extra-Bib.  writer 
(cf  Schmiedel,  JoKannint  Writingi),  remembering  only 
that  the  author  ot  the  Johannine  Goopel  was  no  mecduul- 
cal  borrower,  but  an  entirely  indeptnident  and  original 
thinker  who  gave  to  the  Logos  and  tta  ideas  SModated 
with  It  a  wholly  new  worth  and  Interpretation.  Thus, 
as  has  been  said,  the  tnuvna  of  Oroece  were  made  ood- 
tributory  to  tbe  fuU  unfolding  of  the  Oospel. 

V.  Patriatie  Dt^tapmrnnt. — The  JotMOnine  LogOS 
became  the  fruitful  source  of  much  speculatioa  In  gnoinc 
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drdes  ftnd  among  the  ewAj  Fathen  ngudlng  the 
nature  of  Ohiiflt.  The  positive  trath  presented  by  the 
Fourth  Oospel  waa  once  more  broken  up,  and  the  variouB 
elements  of  which  It  was  the  synthesis  became  tdie  seeds 
of  a  number  of  partial  and  one-sided  theories  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  fnfluenoe  at 
Or  ideas,  which  had  already  b^n  In  the  Apostolic  Age, 
became  more  pronounced  and  largely  shaped  the  current 
of  ante-Nioene  theology  (see  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lteturei) . 

OnostidHm  in  particular  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
Christianity  with  philosophy;  but  In  niostlc  systems  the 
term  '■Logos"  Is  only  simnngly  employed.  Aooordlng 
toBadUdes  the  "Logos"  was  an  emanation  from  the  now* 
as  personified  Wisdom,  which  again  was  directly  deriyed 
from  the  Father.  Valentinus.  m  whose  teaching  Qnos- 
tldsm  culminated,  taught  that  Wisdom  was  the  last  of  a 
series  of  Aeons  which  emanated  from  the  Primal  Being, 
and  tte  Logos  was  an  emanation  of  the  first  two  jnlnd- 

Sles  which  issued  from  God — Reason,  Faith.  Jostin 
lartyr.  the  first  of  the  sub-apostollc  Fathers,  sought  to 
unite  the  Scriptural  Idea  of  the  Logos  as  Word  with  the 
Hellenic  idea  of  Reason.  According  to  him  God  pro- 
duced in  His  own  nature  a  rational  iK>wer  which  waa  His 
agent  In  creation  and  took  the  form  In  history  of  the 
DlTine  Man.  Christ  Is  the  organ  of  all  revelations,  and 
as  the  A^yof  vwcpfiaroiik,  Ugot  tp«rmaiik6i.  He  sows 
the  seeds  of  virtue  and  truth  among  the  heathen.  All 
that  la  true  and  beautiful  In  the  pagan  world  Is  to  be 
toaced  to  the  activity  of  the  Logos  before  Bis  Incarna- 
tion. Tatian  and  ThiBophUui  taught  essentially  the  same 
doctrine:  though  in  Tatian  there  Is  a  marked  leaning 
toward  Onostlasm,  and  consequently  a  tendency  to 
separate  the  Ideal  from  the  htstcrlcal  Christ.  Atlienag- 
oras,  who  aacrtbes  to  the  IxigoB  the  creation  of  all  things, 
regardinK  It  In  the  double  sense  of  the  Reason  of  Ood  and 
the  creative  energy  of  the  world,  has  a  Arm  grasp  of  the 
Bib.  doctrine,  which  was  atiU  more  dewly  expressed  bv 
Irenaeua,  who  held  that  the  Son  was  the  essential  Word, 
eternally  begotten  of  the  Father  and  at  once  the  Inte^ 
pre  tor  of  Ood  and  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

The  Alexandrian  school  was  shaped  by  the  threefold 
influence  of  Plato,  Phllo  and  the  Johannlne  Oospel. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  views  the  Son  as  the  Logos  of 
the  Father,  the  Fountain  of  all  InteD^ence.  the  Revealer 
of  the  Divine  Being  and  the  Creator  and  Dltmiinator  of 
mankind.  He  repudiates  the  Idea  of  the  Inferiority  of 
the  Son,  and  regards  the  Logos  not  as  the  spoken  but 
as  the  creative  word.  Orlgen  seeks  to  reconcile  the  two 
Ideas  of  the  eternity  and  the  subordination  of  the  Logos, 
and  Ifl  in  this  setue  a  mediator  between  the  Arian  and 
more  orthodox  parties  and  was  appealed  to  by  both. 
According  to  him  the  Son  Is  equal  in  aub»tanc»  irlth  the 
Father,  but  there  Is  a  difference  In  «aa*ne«.  While  the 
Father  Is  "th»  Ood"  (A  »*6t,  ho  thtA»)  and  "Ood  Him- 
self" (avrMfoc,  avUthtoa),  the  Logos  is  "a  second 
Ood"  (A«vr*Aot  Mr,  de^tertn  Ihedi).  In  the  NIcene 
Age.  under  the  shaping  Influence  of  tnepowwful  mind  of 
Athanaslua.  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  Basil  and  tb«  two 
Gregories,  the  Logos-doctrine  attsJned  its  final  form  In 
tlie  triumph^t  statement  of  the  NIcene  Creed  which 
declared  uie  essential  unity,  but.  at  the  same  time,  the 
personal  distinction  of  the  Father  and  Son.  The 
Council  of  Xicaea  practically  gathered  up  the  divergent 
views  of  the  past  and  established  the  teaching  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 

LiTSKATUBB. — (1)  On  Or  Logos:  Bchleiermadier, 
BwrakUitot  Atr  DunkU:  Histories  of  Philosophy,  Zeller, 
Ueberweg,  Bitter;  Hemze,  Di»  Lthra  xom  Logot  in  d«r 
Or  />AiI.Tl872) ;  AaU.  0»teh.  d.  LogotidM  in  d.  Or  PkiU 
(1896).  (2)  On  Jewish  doctrine:  Oehler,  OT  TAcoI. 
(1873);  Scorer,  Lthrbueh  d.  NT  Znigetek;  Schults, 
OT  Thtol.  (3)  On  Alexandrian  doctrine:  OMIrer,  Philo 
u.  di9  aUx.  Th«oiophit  (1831);  DtUme,  QmcH.  Daraltll. 
dtr JHd.-aUx,  RtHgionfFhitotophia  (1843);  Ketersteln, 
Phiiot  Lthn  ton  d«n  qMiehen  MiUtlweien  (1840);  Dor- 
aer,  Entmckluniitaueh.  dtr  Lehre  e.  d.  P«rton  Chri»ti; 
Stegtrled.  Philo  «.  AUx.  (187S) ;  Drummond,  Philo  Ju- 
datu*  (1888);  Seville,  La  doctrini  dtt  Logo*;  Huber, 
Die  Ph\toiotihi»  der  KirehtntOter;  Oroesniann,  QuetHontt 
Philonta*  (1841):  Watson,  Pkitot.  Batit  of  Religion 
(1907).  (4)  On  Johannlne  Oospel:  Relative  comma,  of 
Meyer,  Oodet,  Westoott.  Luthardt,  B.  Scott  (1907);  lid- 
don,  Dinniti/  of  Our  Lord  ("Bampton  Lectures,"  1860); 
Watldns,  Modtrn  Critieiim  on  Ihe  Fourlk  Ootf^  ("Bamp- 
ton Lectures,"  1890):  Oloag,  Jnfro  f0  Jokannino  WrUinat 

8,891);  Stevens,  Jahannine  ThtoL  (1894);  Drummond, 
oipa  of  St.  John:  Bertllng,  Der  Johan.  Logo*  (1907) ; 
Scfamledel,  TheJohannino  Writinge  (1908);  Weizs&cko-, 
ApotMie  Age,  V.  11;  BeyschlM  and  Webs,  Bib.  Theol. 
of  NT;  Drummond.  Via,  VerUat,  Vita  (1894);  Hatch, 
Or  Ideat  and  Veagee,  Their  Influtnee  upon  the  Chriilian 
Church  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1888).  (6)  Ti^stlc  berlod : 
Hamadc,  Dogmen'Oeieh.;  Baur,  Kirehen-Oeteh.:  Domer, 
Syticm  d.  ehr.  OlaubeneUhre;  Ixwfs,  LHtfhdan  fUr 
etine  VorUeungtn  fiber  Dogmtngetehiehte;  Atsbergsn. 
Die  Logotlehre  d.  h^iligen  Athanatiue  (1880). 

Arch.  B.  D.  Alexander 
LOINS,  loina  (t^n,  kOlOg,  Aram,  Tpn,  ^rof, 
T^b,  nOtheiif  =1"^^  yiSrSkh;  ov^^  oaphiis) : 

TioB  variety  of  Heb  synonyms  seems  to  be  used 


rathw  imnniBtRioual^  for  the  loins,  though  there  la 
DO  little  diffennoe  in  the  seoondaiy  meanings  of 
these  words.  They  represent  various  modes  of 
expreeeing  the  loins  as  the  seat  of  streiwth  and  vigor 
(Job  40  16f  Heb  mdthen,  here  used  of  Behenww), 
the  center  of  procreative  power,  the  portion  of  the 
body  which  is  girded  about,  and  is  considered  as 
specially  needful  of  covering,  even  under  primitive 
oonditionB  of  life  (Job  81  20),  and  where  painful 
diseaae  moBt  ^eetually  unfits  a  man  for  work  and 
warfare. 

Jacob  receives  the  Divine  promise  that  "kings 
shall  come  out  of  [his]  loina"  (M^O?*  Gm  S5  11). 
and  we  read  of  66  souls  "that  came  out  of  his  loins' 
(l/dr^A:^ which  went  into  £^t  (46  26).  The  Ep. 
to  the  He  speaks  of  the  Levites  as  having  come  out 
of  the  loins  of  Abraham  (He  7  5). 

As  the  seat  of  strength  (cf  Lbq:  Thiqh),  the 
loins  are  girded  with  belts  of  leather  (2  K  1  8: 
Mt  t  4),  or  cloth,  oftm  beautifully  embroidereti 
28  39),  orof  costly  material  (80  29;  Jer  18  If). 
Girded  loins  aie  a  sign  of  readiness  for  service  or 
endeavor  (Ex  13  11;  1  K  18  46;  2  K  4  29; 
Job  88  3;  Frov  81  17;  Lk  13  36;  1  Pet  1  13). 
Of  God  it  is  said  that  "he  looseth  the  bond  of  kings, 
and  bindeth  their  loins  with  a  girdle,"  i.e.  strength- 
ens tiiem  (Job  18  18),  On  the  loms  the  ewon  is 
worn  (2  8  90  8).  It  k  a  sign  of  mourning  to  gird 
the  lomfl  with  sackcloth  (1  K  80  32;  Isa  88  11; 
Jer  48  37;  Am  8  10;  see  also  the  first  Papyrus 
of  Elephantine,  1.  20).  A  man  whose  strength  is  in 
his  attachment  to  truth,  in  other  words  is  faithful, 
is  spoken  of  as  having  his  loins  girt  about  with 
truth  (Eph  6  14).  Thus  the  Mesmah  is  described: 
"Righteousness  ^all  be  the  girdle  of  his  waist,  and 
faituulness  the  girdle  of  his  loins"  (Ua  11  6). 
One  of  the  most  primitive  modes  of  clothing  con- 
sisted oS  a  fleece  tied  around  the  loins  (Job  81  20). 

The  condition  of  unfitness  for  service  is  described 
in  that  the  loins  (ke^el)  are  filled  with  a  bumira 
(Ps  88  7.  AV  'loathsome  disease"),  or  that  "a 
sore  burden"  is  laid  upon  the  "loins  '  (md<Aen,M 
11).  Tbu8theIoinsaremade"continuallyt08hAe" 
(69  23),  "the  joints  of  [the]  loins"  (hdrai;)  are 
loosed  (Dnl  6  6],  the  "loms  are  filled  with  anguish" 
(ISA  31  3).  It  IS  very  likely  that  originally  a  disa^ 
bling  lumbago  or  the  painful  affections  of  the  gall  or 
the  bladder  Joolciifus,  etc)  are  meant,  but  very  soon 
the  aqnesrion  becomes  merely  metaphorical  to 
express  personal  heljdesBness,  esp.  that  which  can 
but  rely  upon  asaistanoe  and  nelp  from  God. 

H.  L.  E.  LuxRiNa 

LOISilO'is(A«ttitL^[2  Tun  1  6]):  Thesrand- 
mother  of  Timothy,  and  evidently  the  motner  of 
Eunice,  Timotl^'s  mother.  The  family  lived  at 
Lystra  (Acts  16  1).  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
Paul's  first  missionary  journey  (Acts  14)  that 
Eunice  and  Timothy  were  converted  to  Christ,  and 
it  was,  in  all  likelihood,  on  the  same  occasion  that 
Lois  also  became  a  Christian.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
unfeigned  fmth  that  there  was  in  Timothy,  and  he 
adds  that  this  faith  dwelt  at  the  first  in  "thy  grand- 
mother Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice."  This  is  the 
only  passage  where  Lois  is  mentioned;  but  by  com- 
paring 2  Tim  1  5  with  2  Tim  8  15  (AV),  where 
Paul  refers  to  Timothy's  having  "from  s  child 
known  the  holy  scriptur^"  it  would  appear  that 
Lois  was  associated  with  Eimic^  both  in  a  reverent 
faith  in  God  and  in  the  careful  instruction  in  the 
OT  which  was  givm  to  Thnothy.  Sra  Eunice; 
TwoTHT.  John  Ruthebtord 

LONOKVITK,  lon-jev'i-ti:  In  the  part  of  Gen 
ascribed  to  P,  the  naroee  and  genealogies  of  the 
patriarchs  are  given  (Gen  5^  11).  In  the  three  VSS 
which  are  our  chief  sources,  MT,  LXX  and  Sam, 
the  age-numbers  given  for  tluse  patriarchs  are  hope- 
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lenl^  at  variance.  It  is  in  accord  with  what  we 
find  in  the  earliest  legend  of  moat  races  that  in  these 
chapters  a  great  len^h  of  life  is  ascribed  to  these; 
thus  Berosus  attributes  to  the  first  10  kings  of 
Babylonia  a  span  of  430,000  years,  and  Hesiod 
{Works  and  Days,  129)  says  that  in  the  Silver  Age 
childhood  lasted  100  years,  during  which  a  boy 
was  reared  and  grew  up  beside  his  mother.  On  the 
other  band  the  evidence  of  prehistoric  archaeology 
shows  that  the  rate  of  develoiMnent  of  the  individual 
in  the  early  Stone  Age  differed  very  little  from  that 
of  humanity  at  the  present  day.  It  is  possible  that, 
in  tiie  case  of  the  Heb  record,  the  names  of  certain 
pre-Abrahamic  patriarchs  were  derived  from  an 
ancient  tradition,  and  that  in  the  desire  to  fill  up 
the  chronology  of  the  period  before  the  call  of 
Abraham,  these  names  were  inserted  and  the  time 
which  was  supposed  to  have  elapsed  was  divided 
among  them,  on  the  basis  of  some  such  hypothesis 
as  that  which  is  said  to  have  existed  among  the 
Jews,  that  the  Messiah  should  come  4,000  years 
after  Adam. 

We  know  from  the  archaeological  evidence  that 
the  antiquity  of  primitive  man  extends  to  a  date 
very  much  farther  back  than  4,000  years.  Indeed, 
we  can  prove  that  before  4000  BC  there  were  settled 
nationalities  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  that 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  among  these  the  duration 
of  individual  life  was  much  the  same  as  at  the  present 
day.  The  first  three  dynasties  in  £^ypt,  starting 
at  or  about  4400  BC,  consisted  of  ^  consecutive 
kings,  the  average  length  of  whose  several  reigns 
was  about  30  years.  The  biographic  sketches  of 
Bib.  persons  other  than  those  in  Gen  showed  that 
th«r  longevity  did  not  exceed  that  of  oxu-  oon- 
temimranes.  £li  was  at  98  blind  and  feeble. 
David  at  70  was  bedridden  and  frail.  Manaaseh, 
the  king  of  Judah  whose  reign  was  longest, 
died  at  67;  Uzziah  at  68.  'Hie  statement  in 
Pe  90  10  attributed  to  Moses  is  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  what  has  been  the  e}q)ectation  of  life  at 
all  time. 

At  the  present  day  among  Palestinian  fellahin 
very  old  men  are  uncommon.  I  have  never  seen 
anyone  among  them  who  could  prove  that  he  waa 
80  years  of  ue;  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  is 
apixdlin^y  idgri.  Maturity  is  earli^,  and  signs  of 
senility  wpear  among  them  sooner  than  among 
the  same  class  in  Great  Britain. 

Alex.  Macalibteb 

LONGSUFPERING,  long-8uf'6r-ing  (D"?9» 
'erekh  'appayim;  |Muc(>o9ii|L(a,  makrolhumla):  The 
words  'erekh  'appayim,  tr^  longsuiTering,  mean  lit. 
"long  of  nose"  (or  "breathing"),  and,  as  anger  was 
indicated  by  rapid,  violent  breathii^t  through  the 
nostrils,  'Hong  of  anger/*  or  "slow  to  wrath.'^  The 
adj.  is  applied  to  God  (Ex 84  6  AV,  in  the  name  of 
Jen  as  proclaimed  to  Moses;  Nu  14  18  AV;  Fs 
86  15  AV;  RV  "slow  to  anger,"  which  is  also  the 
tr  in  other  places;  AV  and  RV  Neb  9  17;  Pa 
103  8;  146  8;  Prov  16  18;  16  32;  Joel  2  13; 
Jon  4  2;  N^  13);  it  is  associated  with  "great 
kindness"  and  "plenteous  in  mercy."  The  subst. 
occurs  in  Jer  16  Id:  "Take  me  not  away  in  thy 
longsuffering.''  In  Ecd  7  8,  we  have  'erekh  rUffy, 
AVand RV^'patient  in  spirit." 

The  word  m  the  NT  rendo^d  *long8uffering," 
makroihumia  (once  makrolhum6o,  "to  be  long- 
8uffering''),whichistherenderinK  of  'erekh  'appayim 
in  the  LXX,  is  lit.  "long  of  mind  or  soul"  (regarded 
as  the  seat  of  the  emotions),  opposed  to  shortness  of 
mind  or  soul,  irascibility,  impatience,  intolerance. 
It  is  attributed  to  God  (Rom  2  4;  9  22;  2  Pet 
8  9),  of  His  bearing  long  with  sinners  and  slowness 
to  execute  judgment  on  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
one  of  "the  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  in  man  (Gal  6  22) 
which  Christians  are  frequently  exhorted  to  cherish 


and  show  one  toward  the  other  (Eph  4  2:  Col  1 
11;  8  12,  etc);  it  belongs,  Paul  says,  to  tne  love, 
without  which  all  else  is  nothing:  "Love  suffereth 
long  [makrothtmei],  and  is  kind"  (1  Cor  18  4). 
The  VD.  makrothumed  is  sometimes  tr**  by  "patience" 
(Mt  18  26.29,  "Have  patience  with  me").  Lk  18 
7  has  been  variously  rendered;  AV  has  "And  shall 
not  God  avenge  his  own  elect  ....  though  he  bear 
long  with  them":  RV  "and  yet  he  is  longsu£Fenng 
over  them,"  ARVm  "and  is  he  slow  to  punish  on 
their  behalf?"  Weymouth  ( A^r  in  Modem  Speech) 
has^  "although  he  seems  slow  in  taking  action  on 
their  behalf,  which  most  probably  gives  the  eoue 
of  the  passage;  in  Jas  S  7.8  the  vb.  occurs  thrice, 
AV  "be  patient,"  "hath  long  patience";  RV  also  tr* 
by  "patient";  this,  however,  as  in  Mt  18  26.29, 
seems  to  lose  the  full  force  of  the  Gr  word.  Ac- 
cording to  Trench  (Synmyma  of  the  NT,  189). 
the  difference^  bd.ween  hupomotii  ("patience")  and 
makrothumia  is  that  the  lattw  wora  expresses  pa- 
tience in  re8p>ect  to  persons,  and  the  forrn^  in  re- 
spect to  things;  hence  hupomonS  is  never  ascribed 
to  God;  where  He  is  callm  "the  God  of  patience," 
it  is  as  He  gives  it  to  His  servants  and  saints.  But 
in  Jas  6  7  it  is  used  with  r^erence  to  things,  and 
in  Col  1  11  it  is  associated  with  patience  (&  He 
6  12.15),  suggesting  patientenduranceof  biiusand 
suffering.  Til  Col  1  11  it  is  also  associated  with 
"joy,"  indicating  that  it  is  not  a  mere  submissiTe- 
ness,  but  a  joyful  aconitance  of  the  will  of  God, 
whatever  it  may  be.  In  Wisd  16  1;  Ecclus  6  4, 
we  have  "longsuffering"  (makrithumoa)  ascribed  to 
God;  also  inlkHaus  2  11,  RV  "mercy." 

W.  L.  Waucbe 
LOOK,  Id&k:  (1)  The  usee  of  the  simple  vb.  in 
EV  are  nearly  all  good  modem  Eng.  In  Isa  6  2, 
however,  "He  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth 
BTapea"— 'look"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "enxwt." 
Cf  AV  of  Sir  20  14;  Acta  38  6,  "They  looked 
when  he  should  have  swollen"  (RV  'They  expected 
that  he  would  have  swollen").  In  1  Mace  4  54, 
AV  has  inserted  "look"  (omitted  in  RV)  as  a  simple 
interjection,  without  a  corresponding  word  in  the 
Gr.  (2)  "Look  upon"  means  "fix  one's  attention 
on,"  and  is  often  so  used  in  EV  without  further 
significance  (Eod  2  11:  Lk  22  M,  etc);  but  in  2 
Ch24  22  AV  and  RV,  "Jefa  kmk  i^oa  it"  means 
"remember."  However,  continual  attention  given 
to  an  obiect  usually  denotes  that  pleasure  is  found 
in  it,  ana  from  this  fact  such  uses  as  those  of  Prov 
28  31,  "Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  isred," 
are  derived.  In  particular,  God's  "looking  upon'  a 
person  becomes  a  synonym  for  "lowing  favor  unto," 
as  in  Dt  26  7  AV;  Ps  84  9  AV  andRV;  119  132 
AV;  Lk  1  48  RV  only,  etc  (RV  usually  re-words 
in  such  passages).  Oh  the  other  hand,  "look  on" 
mav  be  weakened,  as  in  such  phrases  as  "fair  to 
look  upon"  (Gen  12  11,  etc),  where  it  means  only 
"fair  to  thesight."  Or,  as  in  modemEng.,  "lookon 
may  describe  the  attitude  of  the  passive  spectator, 
even  when  applied  to  God.  So  Ps  86  17.  "Lord, 
how  long  wilt  thou  lookon?"  (3)  "Look  to'*  usually 
means 'i>ayattentionto,"a8inProv  14  15;  Jer 89 
12;  2  Jn  ver  8,  etc,  and  RV  occasionally  usee  this 
phrase  in  place  of  AV's  "look  upon"  (Phil  2  4). 
The  reverse  change  is  made  in  AV*s  1  8  16  I2t 
"goodly  to  look  to";  Ezk  28  15,  "aO  of  them 
princes  to  look  to,"  but  in  the  latter  verse  a  more 
drastic  revision  was  needed,  for  the  meaning  is  "all 
of  them  in  appearance  as  princes."  "Look  out" 
may  mean  "search  for"  (Gen  41  33;  Acts  6  3), 
but  may  also  be  \ised  lit.  (Gen  26  8,  etc).  AV's 
"kwking  after  those  thin^''  in  Lk  21  26  has  been 
changed  by  RV  into  "expectation  of  the  things." 
"Look  one  anoHier  in  the  face"  in  2  K  14  8.11 
means  "meet  in  battle." 

BmtToir  Scorr  Eaartm 
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LOOKING^LASS,  ld6k'iiig-«las  (Ex  88  8  AV, 
m  "bnsea  ghuees").  SeeGLABs;  Mirbob. 

LOOM,  loom.  See  Weaving. 

LOOP,  loop  (in  pi.  n&tb^ ,  lula'dth  [Ex  26  4  f. 
lOf;  86  Ilf.l7]):  A  ring  or  fold  made  of  blue 
thread  to  fasten  into  the  correapondine  golden 
clasps,  or  taches  upon  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle, 
joining  thnn  in  eets,  or  pairs.  See  Tabxbnaclb. 

LORD,  Idrd,  THE  LORD:  This  Eng.  word  in 
our  Bible  represents  one  Aram.,  3  Gr  and  9  Heb 
words,  two  of  them  in  two  forms.  It  thus  expresses 
all  grades  of  d^nity,  honor,  and  majesty.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  be  sure  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  to  be  taken.  In  Gen  18  3;  19  18,  the 
translators  waver  between  int^preting  of  the  Di- 
vine Person  and  a  finite  angel  (of  maiighialreadinaB). 
It  lepnemtB  the  moat  saered  HA  name  for  God, 
as  their  covoiant  God,  YiSh,  Yahtoeh,  and  the  more 
usual  designation  of  Deity,  'AdhOnSy,  'Adhdn,  a 
tenn  which  they  adopted  to  avoid  pronouncing  the 
most  holy_  designation.  They  had  placed  on  Lev 
84  16  an  interpretation  that  aroused  such  a  dread 
that  thev  seldom  dared  use  the  name  at  all.  When 
two  of  the  words  usually  tr**  "Lord,"  both  referring 
to  God,  occur  togethn,  AV  renders  "Lord  God, 
and  ARV  "Lord  Jehovah."  ARV  has  adopted 
the  rule  of  using  the  covenant  name  traoshter- 
ated,  instead  of  the  term  "Lord,"  in  which  AY 
adopts  the  rule  of  the  Hebrews  to  avoid  the  holy 
name. 

The  Aram,  deajgnation,  MOr^,  occurs  only  in 
Dnl  (e.g.  2  47;  S  ia),  and  the  same  murd  refers  to 
a  man  (i  24). 

Of  the  Gr  words,  JTiiriM  is  freely  used  of  both  the 
Deity  and  men.  De^tia,  of  men  in  classic  usage, 
occurs  only  of  God,  including  the  ascended  Jesus, 
and  is  employed  only  5  t.  Megi»tdnes  (plO  is 
found  once,  of  men  (Mk  6  21).  Rai>boni  (Heb 
in  Gr  letters)  is  applied  only  to  the  Christ,  and  is 
simply  trausfiterated  in  RV,  but  rendered  "Lord" 
in  AY  (cf  Mk  10  51). 

Our  Eng.  YS8  distii^uish  the  3  main  uses  of  the 
term  thus:  (1)  "Lobd"  represents  the  Heb  Yahvxh, 
LXX  Kuriot,  except  where  'Adkdndy  or  'Adhdn  is 
combined  with  Yahwek  (-"Lord  God");  ARV  has 
in  these  examples  employed  the  name  as  it  is  found 
in  the  Heb,  aimp^  transliterated.  (2)  "Lord"  cor- 
responds to  *ASi9nay,  'Adhdn,  MdrS'^iao  Gr  Kurioa 
(see  [1]),  and  Detpotes,  for  which  ARV  has  always 
"Master"  in  either  the  text  or  the  margin.  (3) 
"Lord"  ("lord'')  translates  all  the  remaining  8  Heb 
words  and  the  Gr  woids  except  DemotSM.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  Kuriot  corresponds  to  aU  three  forms  of 
writing  the  Eng.  term.   See  Jehovah. 

WiLLiAU  Owen  Cabvbb 

LORD  OF  HOSTS:  A  name  or  tiUe  of  God  fre- 
quently used  in  the  OT,  always  tr*  "Jeh  of  Hosts" 
(nist^  ripl,  Y'hStoah  s-bha'dth)  in  ARV,  since 
Y'hihiiillh,  never  'AdhUnOy,  la  used  in  this  phrase. 
Evidently  the  meaning  of  we  title  is  that  all  created 
agmciea  and  forces  are  under  the  leadership  or 
dominion  d  Jeh,  who  made  and  maintains  them 
(Gen  2  1;  Isa  46  12).  It  is  used  to  express  Jeh's 
great  power.  See  God,  Nambs  of,  III,  8. 

LORD'S  DAT  (4j  mifKaitf)  fnUpa,  hi  kuriaia 
AAft^ro):   Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the  adj. 

kuTiakos  (tr<>  "the  Lord's")  was  a 
1.  Ungidft-  purely  Christian  woqI,  but  receait  di^ 
ttc  covenes  have  proved  tiiat  it  was  in 

fairly  common  use  in  the  Rom  Empire 
before  Christian  influence  had  been  felt.  In  seculw 
use  it  signified  "imperial,"  "belonging  to  the  lord" — 


the  wnperor — and  so  its  adoption  by  Christianity 
in  the  sense  "belon^ng  to  the  Lord  —to  Christ — 
was  perfectly  ea^.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  the  days  of  Domitian,  when  the 
issue  had  been  shamly  defined  as  "Who  is  Lord7 
Caesar  or  Christ?"  the  use  of  the  adj.  by  the  church 
was  a  part  of  the  protest  against  Caesar-worship 
(see  Lord).  And  it  is  even  possible  that  the  fuU 
phrase,  "the  Ijord's  day,"  was  coined  as  a  contrast 
to  the  phrase,  "the  Augustean  day"  (4  n^Swr^ 
4Mm,  hi  w^KtstS  hemira),  a  term  that  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  some  parte  of  the  Empire  to  denote 
days  esp.  dedicated  m  honor  of  Caesar-worship. 

"Lord's  day"  in  the  NT  occurs  only  in  Rev  1  10, 
but  in  the  post-apostoUc  literature  we  have  the 

foUowmg  references:  Iniatiua,  Ad 
2.  Post-  Maq.,  ix.1,  "No  longer  keeping  the 
Apostolic     Sabbath  but  living  according  to  the 

Lord's  day,  on  which  ^so  our  Light 
arose";  Ev.  Pet.,  ver  35,  "The  Lord's  day  began 
to  dawn"  (cf  Mt  28  1):  ver  60,  "early  on  the 
Lord's  day''  (cf  Lk  24  1);  Bara  16  9,  '"We  keep 
the  eifdith  day  with  gladness,"  on  which  Jesus  arose 
from  the  dead."  I.e.  Sunday,  as  the  day  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  was  kept  as  a  Cluistian  feast  and  called 
"the  Lord's  day,"  a  title  fixed  so  definitely  as  to  be 
introduced  by  the  author  of  Ev.  Pet.  into  phrases 
from  the  canonical  Gospels.  Its  appropriateness 
in  Bev  1  10  is  obvious,  as  St.  John  received  his 
vision  of  the  exalted  L<»d  when  all  Christians  had 
their  minds  directed  toward  His  entrance  into  glory 
through  the  resurrection. 

This  "first  day  of  the  week"  appears  ag£un  in 
Acts  20  7  as  the  day  on  which  the  wor^p  of  the 

"breaking  of  bread"  took  place,  and 
8.  In  &0  the  impresdon  given  by  the  context 
NT  is  that  St.  Paul  and  hu  companions 

prolonged  th^  visit  to  Troas  so  sa 
to  join  in  the  service.  Again,  1  Cor  16  2  contiuns 
the  command,  "Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let 
each  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,"  where  the 
force  of  the  form  of  the  imperative  used  (the  present 
for  repeated  action)  would  be  better  represented 
in  En^.  by  "l&y  by  on  the  successive  Smdays." 
Worship  is  here  not  explicitly  mentioned  (the 
of  "by  mm"  is  the  usu^  phrase  for  "at  home"),  but 
that  the  appropriateness  of  the  day  for  Christian 
acts  involves  an  appropriateness  tor  Christian  wor- 
ship  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Indeed,  since  the  seven- 
day  week  was  unknown  to  Gr  thought,  some  regu- 
lar observance  of  a  hebdomadal  cycle  must  have 
been  settled  at  Corinth  before  St.  Paul  could  write 
his  command.  Finally,  the  phrase,  "first  day  in 
the  week"  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  NT  only  in  Mt 
28  1;  Mk  16  2;  Lk  84  1;  Jn  SO  1.19.  The  woid 
inallpa88age8for"first"iBpoorGr  0*^,  mfo,  "one," 
for  »*k6tij,  prdle,  a  Hebraism),  and  the  coincidence  of 
the  form  of  the  phrase  in  Acts  20  7  and  1  Cor  16  2 
with  the  form  used  by  all  four  evangelists  for  the 
Resurrection  Day  is  certainly  not  accidental;  it 
was  the  fixed  Chnstian  base,  just  as  "Ixwd's  day" 
was  to  the  writer  of  Ev.  Pet. 

The  hebdomadal  observance  of  Sunday  points 
back  €£  Cotinth  to  Jewish-Christian  ami,  out  it  is 

imposnble  to  8^  when  the  custom 
4.  Ori|^     first  began.   Not,  apparently,  in  the 

earliest  days,  for  Acts  2  46  represents 
the  special  worship  as  daily.  But  this  could  not 
have  continued  very  lot^,  for  waning  of  the  first 
enthusiasm,  necessity  of  pursuing  ordinary  avoca^ 
tions,  and  increasing  numbers  of  converts  must 
soon  have  made  general  daily  gatherings  impracti- 
cable. A  choice  of  a  special  day  must  have  become 
necessary,  and  this  day  would,  of  couTsCj  have  been 
Sunday.  Doubtless,  however,  certun  mdividuals 
and  communities  continued  the  daily  gatherings 
to  a  much  later  date,  and  the  appearance  of  Sunday 
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aa  the  one  distinctive  day  for  worship  was  almost 
certainly  gradual. 

Sunday,  however,  was  eharply  distinguished  from 
the  Sabmth.   One  was  the  day  on  which  worship 
was  offered  in  a  specifically  Christian 

5.  Sunday  form,  the  other  was  a  day  of  ritual 
and  the  rest  to  be  observed  by  all  who  were 
SabbftOi      nibject  to  the  Law  of  Moses  throiUEh 

circumcision  (Gal  S3;  cf  Acts  21 
20).  Uncircumdsed  Gentiles,  however,  were  free 
from  any  oblif^tion  of  Sabbath  observaDce,  and 
it  is  quite  certam  that  in  apostolic  times  no  renewal 
of  any  Sabbath  rules  or  transfer  of  them  to  Sunday 
was  made  for  gentile  converts.  No  observance  of 
a  particular  "day  of  rest"  is  contained  among  the 
"necessary  things"  of  Acta  16  28.29,  nor  is  any  such 
precept  found  among  all  the  varied  moral  directions 
pven  in  the  whole  epistolary  literature.  Quite 
on  the  contraiy,  the  observance  of  a  given  day  aa 
a  mattv  of  Divine  obligation  is  denounced  by  St. 
Paul  as  a  forsaking  of  Christ  (Gal  4  10),  and 
Sabbath-keepng  is  condemned  explicitly  in  Col  2 
16.  As  a  matter  of  individual  devotion,  to  be  sure, 
a  man  might  do  as  he  pleased  (Rom  14  6.6),  but 
no  generaTrule  as  necessary  for  8alvati<m  could  be 
conmatible  with  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  us  free.  Endently,  then,  the  fact  that  the 
Oiristian  wraship  was  held  on  Sunday  did  not 
sanctify  Sunday  any  more  than  (say)  a  regular 
Wednesday  service  among  us  sanctifies  Wednes- 
day, noting  esp.  that  the  apostolic  service  was  held 
in  the  evening.  For  It  was  felt  that  Christian  en- 
thusiasm would  raise  every  day  to  the  highest  reli- 

S'ous  plane,  the  decay  of  that  enthusasm  throu^ 
m  long  delay  of  the  Pazouaia  not  bdng  contem- 
plated. 

The  delay  occurred,  howevo-,  and  for  human 
beangs  in  the  wdinary  routine  of  uf  e  there  are  neces- 
sary, not  only  set  periods  of  worship,  but 

6.  Later  set  periods  of  relaxation  from  routine 
History       to  make  worship  profitable.   And  the 

Christian  fundamental  doctrine  of 
mercy  demands  that  Christianity,  where  she  has 
the  power,  shall  {pve  to  men  relief  from  the  drain 
of  continuous  toil. 

The  formulation  of  general  rules  to  carry  these  prin- 
ciples into  effect,  however,  belongs  to  a  period  outdde 
Nt  times,  and  bo  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
Encyclopaedia.  It  Is  enough  to  say  thitt  the  eoclesiaft- 
tical  rules  for  Sunday  were  felt  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
the  laws  for  Sabbath  obeerrance,  and  that  Alcuin  (733  ?— 
804)  is  the  first  to  hold  that  the  church  had  transfwred 
the  Sabbath  rules  aa  a  whole  to  Sunday.  This  prloclple 
Is  still  maintained  In  Roman  Catholic  tbeolosir.  bub  at 
the  Reformation  was  rejected  uncompromunnKly  by 
both  Lutherans  (Augtb.  Conf.,  II,  7)  and  Oamolats 
iHavtt.  Con/.,  XXIT,  1-2)  In  favor  of  a  literally  apostolic 
freedom  (Calvin  even  proposed  to  adopt  Tnuraday  in 
place  of  Sunday).  The  appearance  of  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  a  genulnelv  "Imallstlc"  SabbsAartenlnn  in  the 
thoroughly  Evangelical  Scotch  and  Bngilsh  Puritanism 
Is  an  anomaly  that  Is  explained  by  reacUon  from  the 
extreme  laxity  of  the  surroundings. 

Sunday  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  Christian  worship 
br  general  apoatoUc  practice,  and  the  academic  possf- 
bllity  of  an  alteration  hardly  seems  worth 
7  PneUcai  discussing.  If  a  lUerat  apostoUdty  Is  to 
1.  f  aavubKi  Insisted  upon,  however,  the  "breaking 
of  bread"  must  be  made  part  of  the  Sun- 
day service.  Rest  from  labor  for  the  sake  of  worship, 
public  and  private.  Is  intensely  deslrabte,  since  the 
regaining  of  the  general  apostolic  enthusiasm  eeems 
unattainable,  but  the  NT  leaves  us  quite  free  as  to  de- 
tails. Rest  from  labor  to  secure  phyaloJ  and  mental 
rmewal  rests  on  a  still  different  basts,  and  the  worldnK 
out  of  details  involves  a  knowledge  of  sociological  and 
Industrial  conditions,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  re< 
ligious  principlee.  It  Is  the  task  of  the  pastor  to  com- 
bine the  various  principles  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
particular  conditions  of  his  people  In  their  locality,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  that  his  own  church  has  mdu- 
bttably  the  right  to  lay  down — very  special  attention 
being  given,  however,  to  the  highly  Important  matter 
of  the  peculiar  problem  offered  by  children.  In  all  cases 
the  general  principles  underMng  the  rules  should  be 
made  clear,  so  that  they  will  not  appear  as  arbitrary 
legalism,  and  It  is  probably  best  not  to  use  the  terra 
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"Sabbath"  for  Sunday.  Under  cert&la  oondlUons  great 
freedom  may  be  desirable,  and  such  is  oertatnly  not  in- 
coDsistent  with  our  liberty  In  Christ.  But  experience, 
and  not  least  of  all  the  experience  of  the  first  churches 
of  the  Reformation,  has  aoundantly  shown  that  much 
general  laxness  In  Sunday  rules  invariably  rmilts  dis- 
astrously.    See  further,  STthics  or  Jssus,  I,  3,  (1). 

LiTKBATDBD. — For  the  linguistic  matters,  Delssmann, 
Light  from  tht  Aneitnt  Batl.  1910,  361-66.  Heosey'a 
Sunday  (ed  1880)  ("Bampton  Lectures,' '  1860)  contains  a 
good  summary  of  the  history  of  the  problems.  ZOckler's 
"  Sonntagsfeler,"  PRS,  ed  3,XTni,  1906.  fi21-39l8  Um 
best  general  survey.  In  Sek-BerB  this  artltde  ("  Sund^" ) 
Is  harmed  by  ablvevtaUon.  but  saezhaustlTe  uUlogruitay 
Is  added. 

BuBTON  Scott  Easton 
LORD'S  PRATER,  THB  (Mt  6  9-13;  Lk  11 
2-4):  Prayer  occuined  an  important  place  in  the 
life  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  He  was  emphati- 
cally a  man  of  prayer,  praying  frequently  in  private 
and  in  public,  and  occasionally  spending  whole 
nights  in  communion  with  His  heavenly  Father. 
He  often  spoke  to  His  disciples  on  the  subject  of 
prater,  cautioning  them  against  ostentation,  or 
urging  perseverance,  futh  and  large  expectatimi, 
and  He  gave  them  a  model  of  devotion  in  the  Lord's 
prOTcr. 

This  prayer  is  ^ven  by  the  evangelists  in  two 
different  forms  and  in  two  entirely  different  con- 
nections.  In  Mt's  account  the  prayer 
1.  Tw(tfoId  is  ^ven  as  a  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Fonn  Mount  and  in  connection  with  a  criti- 

cism of  the  ostentation  usual  in  the 
pr^era  of  the  hypoerites  and  the  heathen.  Lk 
introduces  the  prayer  after  the  G^Hean  miniatry 
and  represents  it  as  ^ven  in  response  to  a  request 
from  one  of  His  disciples,  "Lord  teach  us  to  pray, 
as  John  tau^t  his  disciples."  It  gives  us,  how«v^, 
no  note  of  time  or  place,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  incident  which  it  records  took  place  much  ear- 
lier. The  later  form  is  much  shorter  than  that  of 
Mt  and  the  common  parts  differ  materially  in  lan- 
guage. 

In  view  of  tiio  differences,  the  reader  instinctively 
inquires  whether  the  prayer  was  given  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions  in  these  different  connections,  or  the 
evangelists  have  presented  the  same  incident  in 
forms  derived  from  different  sources^  or  modified 
the  common  source  to  suit  their  immediate  purposes. 

If  the  prayer  was  given  only  on  one  occasion, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Lk  preservee  the  true  his- 
torical circumstances,  though  not  necessarily  the 
accurate  point  of  time  or  place,  or  the  exact  form 
of  language.  Such  a  request  made  at  Uie  dose  <rf 
the  prayer  of  Jesus  would  be  natural,  and  t^e  inci- 
dent bears  every  mark  of  reality.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  aaaume  that  the 
author  of  Mt's  source,  remembering  the  incident, 
incorporated  the  prayer  in  the  Sermon  on  ihe 
Mount  as  an  illustration  of  the  injunctions  con- 
cerning prayer. 

Tliere  are  many  reasons  for  regarding  the  Sermon  as 
a  collection  of  sayings  simken  on  different  occasions  and 
summarised  for  convenience  In  teaching  and  memOTixIng, 
There  Is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  prayer  was  given 
but  once  by  Jesus,  We  need  not  suppose  that  His  dis- 
ciples were  always  the  same,  and  we  iniow  that  He  gave 
instruction  In  prayer  on  various  occasions.  He  may 
have  given  the  model  prayer  on  one  occasion  sponta- 
neously and  at  another  ume  on  the  request  of  a  dudpte. 
It  Is  probable  that  the  two  evangelists,  using  the  same 
or  dUierent  sources,  presented  the  prayer  In  su(^  con- 
nection as  best  suited  the  plan  of  their  narratives.  In 
any  case.  It  is  rather  remaritable  that  the  prayer  is  not 
quoted  or  directly  mentioned  anywhrae  else  in  uie  NT. 

In  addition  to  the  opening  salutation,  "Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven, '  the  Lord's  Prayer  con- 
sists of  six  petitions.   These  are  ar- 
8.  Amnge-  rang^  in  tm^  equal  parts.   In  the 
ment  first  part,  the  thought  la  directed 

toward  God  and  His  great  purposes. 
In  the  second  part,  the  attention  is  directed  to  our 
condition  and  wants.   The  two  sets  of  petititms 
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are  closely  related,  and  a  liae  of  {irogreas  runs 
through'  the  whole  prayer.  The  petitions  of  the 
first  part  are  inseparable,  as  each  includes  the  one 
which  follows.  As  the  hallowing  of  God's  name 
requires  the  coming  of  His  Idngaom,  so  the  kiog- 
dom  comes  throi^  the  doing  of  His  will.  A^ain, 
the  first  part  calls  for  the  second,  for  if  His  will  is 
to  be  done  by  lis,  we  must  have  sustenance,  for- 

S'venesB  and  deliv^wce  from  evil.  If  we  seek 
st  the  glory  of  God,  the  end  requires  our  good. 
While  we  hall  low  His  name  we  are  sanctified  in  Him. 
The  doxology  of  Mt  and  our  rituals  is  not  found  in 
the  leading  iVISS  and  is  generally  r^arded  as  an 
ancient  lituijical  addition.  For  this  reason  it  is 
omitted  by  RV. 

The  sources  of  the  two  accounts  cumot  be  known 
with  cvtainty.  It  is  hudly  correct  to  say  that 
one  account  ia  more  ori^ual  than  tibe 
8.  Sources  other.  The  ori^nal  was  spoken  In 
Aram.,  while  both  of  the  reports  are 
certainly  based  on  Gr  sources.  The  general  aipee- 
ment  in  language,  eep.  in  the  use  of  the  umque 
term  ^w^tot,  epioHnoa,  shows  that  they  are  not 
independent  tr*  of  the  Aram,  original. 

Three  expressions  of  the  prayer  deserve  special 
notice.  The  wends,  "Our  Father,"  are  new  in  the 
Bible  and  in  the  world.  When  God 
i.  Special  is  called  Father  in  the  OT,  He  is  re- 
Ezpresskms  fpirded  as  Father  of  the  nation,  not 
of  the  individual.  Even  in  the  moving 
prayer  of  Isa  68  16  (AV),  "Doubtless  thou  art  our 
father,"  the  connection  makes  clear  that  the  ref- 
erence is  to  God  in  the  capacity  of  Creator.  The 
thought  of  God  as  the  Father  of  the  individual  is 
first  reached  in  the  Apoc:  "O  Lord,  Father  and 
Master  of  my  life"  (Sir  28  1:  cf  Wisd  3  16;  14  3). 
^re  also  the  notion  is  veiled  in  the  thought  of  God 
as  Creator.  It  was  left  for  Jesus  the  Son  to  give  us 
tiie  privilege  of  calling  God  "Our  Father." 

Of  the  adj.  epimttion,  "daily"  or  "needful," 
ndther  the  ori^  nor  the  exact  meaning  is  or  is 
likely  to  be  known.  Whether  it  is  quahtative  or 
temporal  depends  on  its  derivation  from  iweiwai, 
epeinai,  or  iwUpoi^  epUnai.  Our  translators  usually 
follow  the  latter,  translating  "daily."  ARV  gives 
"needful"  as  a  manpnal  rendning. 

The  phrase  dirt  mtnfpoO,  ap6  UrA  poninrd,  is 
equally  ambiguous.  Since  the  adj.  may  be  either 
masc.  or  neut.,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
"from  the  evil  one"  or  "from  the  evil"  was  intended. 
The  probabihty  is  in  favor  of  the  masc.  The 
Orioital  naturally  thou^t  of  evil  in  the  concrete, 
just  as  we  think  of  it  in  the  abstract.  For  this 
reason  the  Authorized  rendering  "from  evil"  is 
more  real  to  us.  The  evil  deprecated  is  moral,  not 
pl^sical. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  was  avea  as  a  leoson  in  pray«*. 
As  such  this  dmple  model  surpasses  all  precepts 

about  nrayer.  It  suggests  to  the 
i.  PorpoM  child  of  God  the  proper  objects  of 

prayer.  It  supplies  suitable  forms  of 
language  and  illustrates  the  simple  and  direct 
manner  in  which  we  may  trustingly  address  our 
heavenly  Father.  It  embraces  the  elements  of  all 
spiritual  desire  summed  up  in  a  few  choice  sen- 
tences. For  those  viho  are  not  able  to  bring  their 
stnig^ng  desires  to  birth  in  articulate  language 
it  provides  an  instructive  form.  To  the  mature 
disciple  it  ever  unfolds  with  richer  depths  of 
meaning.  Though  we  learn  these  words  at  our 
mother^  knee,  we  need  a  lifetime  to  fill  them  with 
meaning  and  all  eternity  to  realize  their  answer. 

LiTBSATURS. — ^The  lit.  of  this  subject  la  very  exten- 
rive.  For  Wet  treatment  the  student  will  consult  the 
niadTe  sectiona  In  the  comms.  on  the  Gospels  of  Mt 
uid  Lie  and  in  the  Uvea  of  Christ  and  the  arts,  on  the 
Lord's  Piarer  In  the  several  Bible  diets.  A  oollectloii 
erf  patristic  oomment  la  given  by  U.  Tlllmann  In  hla  Dot 


OebH  nocA  der  Lekre  der  Heiligen  dttrgettillt,  2  toIs, 
PrelbuK,  1876.  The  original  comments  may  be  found 
In  any  of  the  standard  coflectdona  of  the  Ohurch  Fathers. 

Among  historical  atudlea  mwy  be  mentioned.  F.  H. 
Chase,  Tht  Lord'*  Praytr  tn  th«  Sariy  Church,  Oam- 
bridge,  1891,  and  O.  Dalman.  Dit  WvrU  Jttu,  I,  Lelp- 
ilgri898,  ET,  Edinburgh.  1902, 

Among  the  numeroua  Intenuvtattve  treatmenta,  the 
foUowliw  are  some  of  the  more  Important:  N.  Hall,  Tht 
Lord't  Prayvr.  Edinburgh,  1889;  H.  J.  Tan  Dyke,  Th« 
Lord' a  Prayor.  New  Yoric,  1891;  J.  Rualdn,  ttUert  to 
th«  Cltrgji  on  th*  Lord'*  Prayer  and  (A«  Church,  late  ed, 
Xew  York,  1896;  E.  Wordsworth.  Thovuht*  on  tht 
Lord'*  Prayer,  New  York,  1898;  C.  W.  Stubba,  Social 
Teaehingt  of  tht  Lord't  Prayer,  London,  190d;  A.  B. 
Bruce,  The  Trainino  of  tht  Tmelte,  ch  Vl,  4th  ed,  New 
York.  190S:  L.  T.  Ohamberiain,  The  Trut  Doctrine  of 
Prayer,  New  Yoric  1906;  F.  M,  WHIfams,  Spirtiual 
Inttruetiont  on  tko  Lord^a  Praytr,  New  York,  1907. 

RUSSEU.  BSNJAMIN  MHJ^R 

LORD'S  SOPPSB.  (EUCHARIST,  alcfrrist): 
Gbnekal 

I.  DariMinoif 

11.  Naw  TasTAHSNT  Soobow 

1.  Testual  Oonslderatlons 

2.  Narratives  Cocvared 
tl)  Mark  ™*^ 

Matthew 
Paulfaie 
Luke 
— tee  Pauline  Data 

IZZ.    PSBPABATIOM  TOK  THE  EuCHAUST 

1.  Miracles  of  Loaves  and  Fiabem 

2.  Disoonrae  at  Capernaum 

IT.  HisTOBiOAt.  SnriMa  of  turn  Eochamst 

1.  Other  Acta  and  Wants  of  Christ  on  Eve  of  the 
Paadon 

2.  Sacrifldal  Language  of  the  InsUtntlon 

3.  Sacrifidai  System  of  Jewlah  Dlntcwatlon 

4.  Psaebal  Backgronnd  of  the  Institution  of  tbe 
Suchixiit 

T.  SaQtrsNca  or  thb  ImTtmnoH 

Points  to  Be  Noted 
TI.   Turn  OavacH'a  Obbbbtahcb  or  raa  Bvcbabibt 

1.  Heavenly  Badcground 

(1)  Christiana  a  PriestiT  Race 
h)  Christ  the  BteraalH&i  FrlMt 

2.  Celebrated  Each  Lord's  Iny 

3.  Names  of  tbe  Bndiarist 
(1)  Eucharist 

a)  Lord's  Supper 

(3)  Breaking  of  Bread 

(4)  Communion 

(5)  Oblation 

Tn,   Pobt-Apostolic  Ohubcb 

1.  Guidance  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

2.  Eucharist  In 

(1)  Ignatlan  Epistles 
W  Juatin  Martyr 

(3)  Irenaeus 

(4)  Cyprian 

Till.   LiTuftoicAL  Tradition 

1.  Outline  of  Bucharlstic  Prayer 

2.  Slgnlflcanoe  of  This  for  Unity 
Litkratubb 

/.  DmfuuHon. — Buchariat. — ^The  distinctive  rite 
of  Christian  worship,  instituted  by  Our  Ixurd  Jesus 
Christ  upon  the  eve  of  ffis  atoning  death,  bdn^  a 
relifpouB  partaking  of  bread  and  wine,  which,  havrng 
beoi  presented  before  God  the  Father  in  uankftu 
memorial  of  Christ's  inexhaustible  sacrifice,  have 
become  (through  the  sacramental  blessing)  the 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (cf 
Jn  e  54:  Acts  2  42;  SO  7.11:  Rom  15  16:  1 
Cor  10  16;  11  23-26). 

Zr.  Thm  NT  Sonreas.— The  NT  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  are 
fourfold,  a  brief  account  thereof  being  found  in 
each  of  the  Synoptic  Ciospels  and  in  St.  Paul's  First 
Ep.  to  the  Cor  (Mt  m  26-29:  Mk  14  22-25; 
Lk  aa  14r-20;  1  Cor  11  23-26;  cf  10  16.17). 

Tbe  text  of  these  narratives  has  been  found  to  need 
little  amendment,  save  tbe  dropping  of  a  word  or  two, 
from  each  accoimt.  that  bad  crept  In 
1  Textual  through  the  tendency  of  copylsta,  oon- 
n^^miA^if^  Kloudy  or  unconsdoualy,  to  asaliiillate 
Considers-  details  of  paraUel  nassages.  The 

mulneneea  of  Ui  8S  19b.20  la  absolutdy 
_)yoad    question.    Their    omission  In 
whole  or  pMt,  and  the  alterations  In  the  order  of  two  or 


tions 


three  verses  in  the  whole  section  (vs  14-20),  character^ 
iBtlc  of  a  very  amaU  number  of  M99,  are  due  to  confusion 
In  the  mtnds  of  a  few  scribes  and  translators,  between 
tbe  paschal  cup  (ver  17)  and  the  eueharistic  cup  (ver  20), 
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2.  Num- 
tlres 

Con^srod 


and  to  tlieir  well-meant,  bat  mistilcen,  attempt  to  Im- 
prove upon  the  text  before  them. 

The  briefest  account  of  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist 
la  touod  In  Mk  14  22-24.  In  It  the  Eucharist  is  not 
Bharpl7  distinguished  from  Its  setting,  the 
pBscnal  meal:  "And  as  tbej  were  eating, 
ne  Cook  bread,  and  vhen  he  bad  bleesed, 
he  brake  It,  and  gave  to  them,  and  said. 
Take  ye:  this  Is  my  body.  And  he  took  a 
cup,  and  when  be  had  given  thanks,  be 
gave  to  them:  and  they  all  drank  of  It.  And  he  said 
unto  them.  This  Is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is 
Ikoured  out  for  many."  This  represents  a  tradition 
settled  within  20  years  of  the  event  described. 

Mt  86  26-28  ^ves  a  few  touchee  by  way  of  revMoa, 
apparently  from  one  tiien  present.  He  adds  the  ex- 
hOTtatlon  "eat"  at  the  giving  of  the  bread,  and  puts  the 
personal  command,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  It,"  In  place  of  the 
mere  statement,  "and  they  ail  drank  of  It.  He  adds 
also  of  the  blood  that,  as  ''poured  out  for  many."  It  Is 
"  unto  renUnion  of  sins." 

The  Pauline  account,  1  Cor  11  23-26  (the  earliest 
written  down,  c  55  AD) ,  was  called  forth  In  rebuke  of  the 
scandalous  profanation  of  the  Eucharist  at  Oorlnth.  It 
gives  us  another  tradition  Independent  of,  and  supple- 
mentary to.  that  of  Mk-Mt.  It  claims  the  authority 
of  the  Saviour  as  Its  source,  and  had  been  already  made 
known  to  the  Corinthians  In  the  apostle's  oral  teaching. 
The  time  of  the  institution  Is  mentioned  as  the  night  of 
the  betrayal.  We  note  of  the  bread,  "This  is  my  body, 
which  Is  for  you,"  of  the  cup,  "  This  cup  Is  the  new  cove- 
nant in  my  olood,"  and  the  redoublea  command.  "This 
do  In  remembrance  of  me." 

The  narrative  jdven  in  Ue  89  14-20  Is  the  latest  (c 
80  AD)  of  our  NT  records.  St.  Luke  bad  taken  pains 
to  follow  up  everything  to  Its  source,  and  had  reSait«d 
the  oral  tradition  In  the  light  of  his  historical  researches 
(1  2.3),  and  thus  his  account  is  of  the  highest  value. 
Writing  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  lie  carefully  sepa- 
rates and  distinguishes  the  Eucharist  from  the  pasdial 
meal  which  prebeded  It.  and  puts  the  statement  of 
Christ  about  not  drinking  "from  henceforth  of  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come,"  la  its 

Srooer  place  as  referring  to  the  paschal  cap  (cf  Mt  86 
9:M)t  U  25;  and  Lk  88  16-18J.  In  describing  the 
actual  Institution  of  Che  Eucharist,  he  gives  us  an  almost 
verbal  identity  with  the  account  given  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor  11  23-25). 

We  should  note  the  statement  appended  by  St.  Paul 
to  his  account  of  the  Institution,  wherein  he  empha- 
Bixes  the  memorial  aspect  and  evidential 
value  of  the  witness  the  eucharisCIc  ob- 
servance would  ^ve  throughout  the  ages 
of  the  Christian  din>enjsatlon  (ver  26). 
We  should  also  note  the  fact  upon  iriiich 
the  apostle  bases  his  rebuke  to  the  pro- 
fane Corinthians,  namely,  the  real,  though  undefined. 
Identity  of  the  bread  ana  wine  of  the  Eucharist  with  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  (vs  27-29) ;  an  Identity  estab- 
lished through  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  them,  so 
that  the  bread  and  cup  have  come  to  bo  the  "commumon 
of  the  body  of  Christ "  and  tlie ' '  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,"  respectively  (10  16-17).  To  receive  tiie 
Eucharist,  and  also  to  partake  of  sacriflcee  offered  to 
Idols,  is  uttei^  Incompatible  with  Ohilstlan  loyalty. 
To  receive  the  Eucharist  after  a  gluttonous,  wineblbblng 
agapi,  not  rocncnlzlng  the  consecrated  elements  to  be 
what  tiie  Lwd  Christ  called  them,  is,  likewise,  a  defiance 
of  Ood.  Bo^  acts  alike  provoke  the  judgment  of  God's 
righteous  angw  (vs  21.22;  11  21.22.27-^). 

Ui.  Preparation  for  tkm  Eucharitt, — ^The  insti- 
tution of  tlie  Euchariat  had  been  prepared  for  by 

Christ  through  the  object-lesson  of 
1.  Tha  iixe  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Mt 
UndM      14  13-21;    Mk  6  35-44;    Lk  9  12- 

17;  Jn  6  4-13),  which  was  followed 
up  by  the  discourse  about  Himself  as  the  Bread  of 
JAte,  and  about  eating  His  Flesh  and  drinkii^  Hie 
Blood  as  the  nourismnent  of  eternal  life.  This 
again  was  clinched  by  the  second  object-lesson  of  the 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand  afterward  (Mt  10 
32-39;  Mk  8  1-9).  The  Lord  Christ's  thanks- 
^ving,  and  His  bleanng  of  the  loaves  and  fishes — 
acts  not  elsewhere  recorded  of  Him,  except  at  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  at  the  selfH-erealinK 
meal  at  Emmaus  (Lk  24  30) — deep^  impressed 
those  present,  as  indicating  the  source  whence  came 
His  power  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  multitude  (cf 
Mt  14  19;  16  36;  Mk  «  41;  8  0.7;  Lk  9  16;  Jn 
6  11.23). 

In  the  discotirse  at  Capernaum  (Jn  6  26-^) 
Christ  led  the  thought  of  His  hearers  from  earthly 
to  heavenly  food,  from  food  that  perished  to  the 
true  bread  from  heaven.   He  declared  Himself  to 


8.  Other 

Pauline 

Data 


be  the  living  bread,  and^  further,  that  it  is  through 
eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  that  they 

shall  possess  true  life  in  themselves, 
S.  Tbe  and  be  raised  by  £Gm  at  the  last  day. 
Diacoona    The  difficulties  raised  by  this  disooune 

Christ  did  not  solve  at  the  time.  His 
ascension  would  but  add  to  them.  He  adced  of 
His  disciples  acceptance  of  His  words  in  faith. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  Spirit  would  these 
things  be  realized  (vs  60-69).  The  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  later,  z&ve  the  clue  to  these  otherwise 
"hard"  words.  Today  the  Eucharist  remains  as 
the  explanation  of  this  discourse.  A  hardy  moun- 
taineer, e.g.  who  had  read  Jn  6  many  times,  could 
form  no  notion  of  its  purport.  When  first  privileged 
to  be  present  at  the  eucnaristic  service  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Praver,  the  meaning  of  feeding  upon 
Christ's  flesh  ana  blood  forthwith  became  apparent 
to  him  (see  The  Spirit  of  Mitntms,  July,  1911, 
672-73). 

IV.  tS^orical  Smtting  of  thm  Eacharitt. — We 
should  note  the  setting  in  which  the  institution  of 

the  Eucharist  was  placed.  Though 
1.  Acts  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  not  record 
Words  at  this,  it  gives  us  muiy  oth^^rise  un- 
Christ         known  data  of  the  words  of  Christ 

spoken  upon  the  eve  of  His  death,  in 
which  historically  the  institution  of  the  Euchuiat 
was  set.  The  symbolic  washing  of  the  feet  of  the 
disciples  (Jn  13  3-10).  the  "new"  commandment 
(ver  34),  Christ  as  tne  means  of  access  to  the 
Father  (14  6),  love  for  Christ  to  be  shown  by  keep- 
ing His  commandments  {va  15.21.23.24),  the  send- 
ing of  the  Paraclete  ^^t  (vs  16.17.26;  16  26: 
16  13.14),  the  intimate  fellowship  of  Christ  and 
His  disciples,  shown  in  the  metaphor  of  the  vine 
and  its  branches  (16  1-9.13-16)— all  these  throw 
their  illumination  upon  the  commandment,  "This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me"  (Lk  33  19;  1  Cor  11 
24.25).  The  efficacy  of  prayer  'in  Christ's  name' 
(Jn  16  23.24.26-28)  after  His  final  withdrawal  from 
the  mulst  ol  His  disciplea,  and  Hia  i?eat  praya 
of  self-oblatiDn  and  interoeanon  for  £Gb  church 
throi^hout  time  (Jn  17,  esp.  9-26)  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  considering,  "This  is  my  body  which 
is  given  for  you"  (Lk  23  19),  and,  "This  ie  my 
blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  poured  out  for 
many  unto  remission  of  sins"  (Mt  26  28). 

The  sacrificial  connotation  of  many  of  the  words 
used  in  the  narratives  of  institution  should  be  noted : 

e.g.  "body,"  "bk)od."  "covenant," 
a.  Stcrift-  "given,'*  "poured  out,"  "for  you."  "for 
did  many"  "imto  remission  of  sms,  "me- 

Lugntn    morial"  (cf  Ex  24  6-8;  Lev  2  2.9.16; 

4  5-7.16-18.34;  17  11.14:  24  7;  Nu 
10  10;  He  9  11-28;  10  4-10.19.20).  The  very  ele- 
m^ts  of  bread  and  wine  also  suggested  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  to  those  accustomed  to  their  use  in  the 
older  system  of  worship  (cf  Ex  29  38-42;  Nu  16 
4-10;  28and29pa««tm). 

The  general  backgroimd,  moreover,  out  oS  ybkh 
the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  stands  forth,  is  the 

sacrificial  system  of  the  older  dispen- 
8.  Jewish  sation.  The  chosen  people  of  God,  as 
SjrBtem       a  priestly  race,  a  holy  nation  (Ex  19 

6.6;  Dt  7  6),  worshipped  God  mth  a 
sequence  of  offerings.  Divinely  molded  and  in- 
spired, which  set  forth  the  sovereign  majesty  and 
overbnrdship  of  God,  His  holiness,  the  awe  and 
penitence  due  from  thoee  ^o  would  draw  ni^ 
unto  Him,  and  thdr  desire  for  communion  with 
Him. 

The  more  immediate  background  of  the  Euchar- 
ist is  the  Passover,  and  that  without  prejudice  as 
to  whether  the  Lord  Christ  ate  the  paschal  meal 
with  His  disciples  before  He  instituted  the  Euchar- 
ist, as  seems  most  probable  (cf  Lk  22  7-18),  or 
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whether  He  died  upon  the  di^  of  its  observance 
(see  art.  "Preparation,"  DCQ,  II,  409).  The  Paas- 

over  was  at  once  a  covenant-recaUins 
4.  The  and  a  covenant-renewing  saciifice,  and 
Paschal  the  Euchamt,  as  corresponding  to  it, 
Backgronnd  was  instituted  at  the  time  of  its  yearly 

observani^,  and  of  Uie  immolation  of 
the  true  paschal  lamb,  of  whose  death  it  inter- 
preted the  value  and  agnificance  (Ex  18  3-28; 
cf  U  3-10;  Dt  16  1-8:  I  Cor  S  7;  Jn  •  61;  10 
10.11.16.17.18;  16  13;  17  19). 

K  &9aenc«o^fA«/iwtfetrtjbn.— Let usput before 
ourselves  clearly  the  sequence  of  the  Lord  Cluist's 
acts  and  words  at  fJie  institution  of  the  Eucharist 
ere  we  proceed  to  examine  the  church's  mode  of 
cdebratmg  this  ordinance. 

At  the  close  of  the  ita.si'hal  Sili'1>''i-,  iVy  iXv  Txtrd 
Christ  "took"  (ha  hJtiKi  mi  l  C\i.\'.  rispictivolv.  (or  usn 
In  His  new  rib-;  CJ>  Hi' savf  ihimk^  ^  i..v«  ihfiin.  eon- 
Btltutliig them u  tliank  iiiTitIijs  uj  (IihI  :  t^li  Hb  "plww 
them  to  their  iifw  iind  kijilii  r  pou-ni-y;   (4)  BO '.'gaTe' 


them  to  the  apDntii    ttiip  b  r«lllb]te.prr. 

Umlnary  to  aL'^irihiiikin  oT  t\\c'  bn-uil):  (5) 
them  "Take,  eat,  '  ikrinil 


kiLilii  r  i>i)U-[ii"v; 

I  f.r  tilt"  bn-uili:  (5)  He  b»dt> 
Drink  yc  nil  ut  ft,"  raspocllvely; 
{6)  He  declared,  ot  thf  bn  »d.  "TJils  1«  my  hociy  pivira 
for  you,"  of  the  cup.  ■  TLis  V-.  mi  bluad  o(  tiJf  ^^>v^^nanI  . 
or,  "This  Is  the  new  coven vi^  tn  my  blood  which  la 
pomvd  out  for  rwo,"  !"iuitoMnli^aa  ai:«las"«  {,7>  He 
adds  the  reiterated  command,  '"nds  do  for  my  me- 
morial." 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  are  bidden  to  follow  out  the  same 
series  of  acts,  and  statements,  as  those  ot  Christ  Him- 
self. We  should  take  bread  and  wine,  set  them  apart  by 
rendering  thanks  to  God  over  them,  presenting  them  to 
Him  as  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  once  for  all 
"given"  and  "poured  out"  for  us;  bless  them  by  asking 
God's  blessing  upon  them  (cf  Oen  14  19;  Nu  6 
Mk  8  7;  Lk  3  34:  8  18;  84  60);  and  receive  and  give 
them  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  for,  "  the  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  blees.  Is  It  not  a  communion  ot  the 
blood  of  Christ  7  The  bread  which  we  break.  Is  it  not 
a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  (1  Cor  10  16). 
It  is  obvious  that  we  shall  not  forget,  in  this  connection, 
the  dlatlDCtlon  between  the  natural  body  of  Christ  which 
He  took  ot  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  bread  which  He 
held  in  His  hand,  and  blessed  and  made  to  function  as 
His  body  for  our  participation  and  inherence  in  Him 
thereby — His  sacramental  body.  The  church  with  her 
many  members  united  to  the  Head,  and  thus  to  each 
other,  is  also  called  His  body  mystteal  (1  Cor  IQ  17; 
18  27;  Eph  1  22.23;  Col  1  24). 

VI.  TTtmCkareh'aObBervmceofthmEtKharUt — 

We  should  remember  the  priestly  character  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  whose  sacrifices  are 

1.  Heavanly  made  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Backcronnd  Holy  Spirit  (1  Pet  2  5.9;  Rev  1  6: 

cf  Acts  1  2.8);  and  also  the  eternal 
priesthood  in  the  heavens  of  our  risen,  ascended 
and  everJiving  Lord  Christ.  He  lud  down  Bis 
life  in  order  to  take  it  asun  (Jn  10  17),  and  now 
in  the  perfeeticm  of  His  glorified  human  nature,  by 
His  very  presence  in  heaven,  He  is  forever  the  pro- 
pitiation inexhaustible  for  our  sins  (He  S  17 — 
8  3;  4  14^  10;  7  1—8  7;  9  11-28*  10  1-25: 
cf  1  Jn  a  1.2).  As  the  Lamb  slain  once  for  all 
but  alive  for  evermore,  the  Lord  Christ  is  the  focus 
of  the  worship  of  angels  and  the  redeemed  (Rev 
1  17.18;  6  6-14;  7  9.10),  and  the  Christian  dis- 
ciple has  the  privilege  of  feeding  upon  that  eternal 
Priest  and  Victim  (Re  13  10;  1  Cor  10  16). 

The  cddnation  of  the  Eucharist  was  character- 
istic of  the  Pentecostal  church  (Acts  S  42),  esp. 

upon  the  Lord's.  Day  (20  7).  Its 

2.  Day  of  observance  was  preceded  by  the  agapS 
Celebratioa  (1  Cor  11  20.34)  on  the  eve  (for  the 

circumstances  of  the  institution  were 
closely  inutated,  and  the  day  was  recltoned  as  begin- 
ningat  sunset  after  the  Jewish  fashion),  and  uius 
the  Eucharist  proper  came  late  into  the  ni^t,  or 
toward  morning  (Acts  20  11). 

It  shoukl  be  noted  that  the  name,  "Lord's  Supper," 
bdongs  to  the  agapi  rather  than  to  the  Eucharist;  its 
prnK^tf  use  im  a  misnomer  of  mediaeval  and  Reforma- 
tfam  tinMs* 

name  "Eucharist"  Is  derived  from  the  tuekariitltat 


("gave  thanks")  of  the  Institution  and  was  the  most 
widely  used  term  in  prfmiUve  Umes,  as  applied  to  the 

whole  aervioe,  to  the  consecration  of  the 
8.  Names  bread  and  wine  or  to  the  consecrated  ele- 
Af  +1*.  mmts  themselves  (cf  1  Cor  14  10) . 

£  ^  The  term  "breaking  of  bread''  (Acta  8 

Eachanst     42;  80  7.11)  had  lltUe  vogue  after  NT 

tlnimi. 

"Communion"  obvloudy  Is  derived  from  1  Cor 
10  16. 

In  connection  wltii  the  eariy  and  frequent  use  of  the 
word  "  oblation  "  {proMphord)  and  its  cognates,  we  shoukl 
note  St.  Paul's  description  of  his  ministry  In  terms  that 
suggest  the  rationale  of  the  prayer  ot  oonsecratlon,  or 
eutmaiistlc  prayer,  as  we  know  it  In  the  earliest  Utuhilcal 
tradition:  "^that  I  should  be  a  minister  ot  Christ  Jemi 
unto  the  Oentlles,  ministering  the  gospel  of  God,  that  the 
offerhig  up  ot  the  Oentilee  might  be  made  acceptable,  b^ng 
sancHflecTby  the  Holy  Si^'  (Rom  16  16). 

VII.  PoMt-^oMtoBe  CftorcA.— Tile  same  Sprit 
who  guided  the  church  in  the  determination  of  the 
Canon  of  the  NT  Scriptures,  the  same 

1.  Holy  Spirit  who  guided  the  church  in  the 
Spirit's  workingout  of  her  explicit  formulation 
Guidance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  God- 
head, and  of  the  Christ — ^that  self- 
same Spirit  guided  the  church  in  the  formation  and 
fastiionmK  of  her  great  euohariatic  prayer  into  its 
norm  in  the  same  4th  cent.  The  histwic  churches 
of  the  East,  by  their  futhful  adherence  to  tUs  norm, 
have  been  aunoet  undisturbed  by  the  dissendons 
and  disputes  of  Western  Christendom  touching  the 
Euchanst. 

The  ^impses  g^ven  us  in  the  earlier  Fath^  of 
the  Eucnanst  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  more 
articulate  expression  of  the  church's 

2.  The  corporate  eucharistic  wordiip,  iriiich 
Eariy  we  find  in  the  Utumcal  documents 
Famen      and  writings  of  the  Nicene  era. 

(1)  The  Ignatian  Epp.  show  us  the 
Eucharist  as  the  focus  of  the  church's  life  and 
order,  the  soiut:e  of  unity  and  fellowship.  The  Eu- 
charist consecrated  by  the  prayer  of  the  bishop  and 
church  is  the  Bread  of  God,  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  the  communicaUon  of  love  incorruptible  and 
life  eternal  (cf  Epkesiana,  6.13.20:  TraOiam,  7.8; 
Romant,  7;  Phuaddphxam,  4;  Smymaxam,  7.8; 
Magnenaru,  7). 

(2)  Justin  Martyr  tella  us  that  the  Eucharist 
was  celebrated  on  the  Lord's  Day,  the  day  asso- 
ciated with  creation  and  with  Christ's  resurrection. 
To  the  celebrant  were  brou^t  bread  and  wine 
mixed  with  water,  who  then  put  up  to  God,  over 
them,  solemn  thanksgiving  for  His  lovingkindness 
in  the  gifts  of  food  and  health  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion wrought  by  Christ.  The  oblations  of  bread 
and  wine  are  presented  to  God  in  memorial  of 
Christ's  passion,  and  become  Christ's  body  and 
blood  through  prayer.  The  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  commemorative 
of  Christ's  death:  and  the  consecrated  elements  the 
communion  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  by  reason 
of  the  sacramental  character  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  invocation  of  the  Divine  blessing  (cf  1  Apol., 
13.65,  66, 67;  Dial,  loilh  Trypho,  41.70, 117). 

(3)  Irenaeus,  also,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Christ 
tau^t  His  disciples  to  ofF^  the  new  oblation  of  the 
New  Coveumt.  to  present  in  thimk  offering  the 
first-^iiits  of  God's  creatures — bread  and  wine-^ 
the  pure  sacrifice  prophesied  before  by  Malachi. 
The  Eucharist  consecrated  b^  the  chinch,  through 
the  invocation  of  God's  blessing,  is  the  communion 
of  the  IxkIv  and  blood  of  Clinst,  just  as  He  pro- 
noimcea  the  elements  to  be  at  the  institution 
(cf  Agairut  Hervnet,  i.13.2;  iT.17.6;  18.1-6;  83.2; 
v.22.3). 

(4)  Cyprian,  too,  dves  evidence  of  the  same 
eucharistic  belief,  and  alludes  very  plainly  to  the 
"Lift  up  your  hearts,"  to  the  ^reat  thanksgiving, 
and  to  the  prayer  of  consecration.  This  last  in- 
cluded the  rehearsal  of  what  Christ  did  and  said 
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at  the  institution,  the  commemoration  of  Hii  pas- 
sion, and  tiie  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf  Ep. 
to  Caecavue,  |§I,  2, 4, 9, 10, 14, 17j  Ep.  to  Epictetus, 
IS  2,  4;  On  the  UnUy  of  the  Cfhvrch,  1,  17;  On 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  §31;  Firmilian  to  Cyprian, 
mo,  17). 

Vm.  Uiurgictd  Traction. — When  we  proceed 
to  examine  the  early  liturgical  remains  we  find  the 
articulate  expression  of  the  church's 
1.  The  sacrifice  following  along  these  lines. 
Ettchatistic  After  an  introductory  siunmons  to  the 
Pn^er  worshippers  to  "lift  up  their  hearts," 
the  great  eucharistic  prayer  goes  on 
to  pour  forth  Bubfime  praises  to  God  for  all  the 
blesmngs  of  creation,  and  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth; 
aligning  the  pruses  of  the  church  with  the  worship 
of  the  heav^y  host  around  the  throne  of  God. 
The  love  of  God  in  brin^g  about  the  redemption  of 
fallen  man  through  the  incarnation,  and  through 
the  self-oblation  of  Hia  only  Son  upon  the  cross  is 
then  recalled  in  deep  thankfulness.  The  institu- 
tion tiie  Eucharist  in  the  night  of  the  betrayal  is 
next  related,  and  then,  taking  up,  and  fufiUing  the 
command  of  Christ  ('Do  this  for  my  memorial') 
therein  recited,  moat  solemn  memorial  is  made 
before  God,  mth  the  antitypical  elements,  of  the 
death  and  of  the  victoriotis  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion of  the  Lord  Christ.  Then,  as  still  further 
carrying  out  this  act  of  obedience,  most  humble 
prayer  is  made  to  the  Eternal  Father  for  the  hallow- 
mg  of  the  oblations,  through  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  to  be  to  those  who  partake  of  them,  for  the 
unparting  of  remismon  of  sins,  and  the  beetowal  of 
Ufe  eternal.  To  this  great  act  of  praise  and  prayer 
the  solemn  "Amen"  of  the  asBembled  congregation 
aasentB,  and  tfaereafto:  the  sacramental  gifts  are 
received  by  the  futhfid  present,  with  another 
"Amen"  from  each  reciinent  to  whom  they  are 
administered. 

The  great  eucharistic  prayer,  as  outlined,  was  the 
first  part  of  the  Utiu'gy  to  cryBtallize  into  written 
form,  and  of  its  component  parts  the  invocation  of 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  elements  was  probably 
the  first  to  be  written  down. 

Around  the  simplicity  and  the  depth  of  such  a 
teiily  apostolic  norm  of  eucharistic  worship,  alone, 
can  be  gathered  into  one  the  now  dis- 
S.  Its  persed  and  divided  followws  of  the 

Unifying  Christ,  for  therein  subsist  in  perfect 
Signiflcance  harmony  the  Godward  and  the  man- 
ward  aspects  of  the  memorial  He  com- 
manded us  to  make  as  complementary,  not  contra- 
dictory;  and  the  identity  of  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
manifested  to  be  in  the  realm  of  thdr  sinritual 
function  and  potency. 

LiTsaATuBi.— E.  F.  Wniis,  Th*  Wonkip  of  tkt  Old 
Cowenant  .  ...  in  RtbUion  to  That  of  th*  New;  Fred' 
eric  RendaU.  Saerifieiot  Language  «/  the  NT;  Mfturioe 
Ooffuel,  L'neharittte  dem  origtjfs  A  J \utin  Martyr,  105  fl ; 
W.  B.  Franklaod,  The  Barly  Euehariet  (ezcdlent) ;  B.  B. 
Swete,  "Buchmrlstlc  Belief  in  the  3d  and  3d  Oenta.," 
Journal  of  Theological  Studiee,  June,  1902,  161  ff;  B. 
M.  Woolley.  The  Liturgti  of  the  Printitiee  Church;  M. 
Lepin,  L'iaie  du  eacrifiee  dan*  la  religion  ehritienne; 
W.  MlHlKai!,  The  Aeeenaion  and  ffrawnly  Prieathood  of 
Our  hard;  Tbomas  Brett,  A  True  Scripture  Account  of 
Ike  Nature  and  bene^e  of  the  Holy  Sucharitt,  1736;  Id. 
A  Diieouree  Concerning  tke  Neceeeity  of  Diteeming  the 
Lord'*  Body  in  the  Holy  Communion.  1720;  J.  B.  Milne, 
Conaideratione  on  Bucharietic  Wortkip;  Id,  The  Doctrine 
and  Practice  of  Ike  Buehariet;  H.  K.  Utmimer,  The  Con- 
eeeration  of  the  Sucharitt;  A.  J.  MBclean.  Recent  Dit- 
coeeriaa  lUuetraling  Barly  Chrittian  Life  and  Wortkip; 
id,  Tke  Ancient  Church  Ordert;  L.  Duchesne,  Originee 
du  cuUe  ekritien:  J.  T.  Levens,  Atpecta  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion; John  WfH'dsworth,  The  Holy  Communion; 
F.  B.  Brl^tman,  Liturgie*.  Baslem  and  Wettern. 

Henry  Rilby  Gdmuet 
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1.  Original  Institution 

2.  The  Element! 

8.  The  Eucharist  Id  the  Apostolic  Olumdi 

4.  The  Euchartat  in  the  PoBt«postottc  Church 

6.  Rome  utd  the  Eucharist 
0.  Luther  and  the  Eucharist 

7.  Zwlngli  and  the  Eucharist 

8.  OalTin  and  the  Bndiarist 

This  name  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  derived  from 
eucharistta^  the  prayer  <rf  consecration,  and  this 
in  turn  pomts  back  to  Mt  86  27,  "And  he  took  a 
cup,  and  gave  thanks"  (evdiarigtieae).  The  most 
common  name  is  "Lord's  Supper"  (deiprum  kurim 
[1  Cor  11  201).  It  is  also  caUed  "Lord's  table" 
itrdpeza  kuriou  [10  21 AV]);  while  the  cup  is  called 
"the  cup  of  blessing"  (virion  Ha  etuogUu  [ver 
16])  and  "the  cup  of  the  Lord"  (poi6ion  iht- 
riou  [ver  21]).  The  word  koiniMa  pdnts  both 
to  the  bread  and  the  cup,  whence  our  common  tam 
"communion."  In  post-apostolic  days  it  became 
known  as  leiiourgia,  a  sacred  ministration,  whence 
our  word  "hturgy."  It  was  also  named  thiuia,  a 
sacrifiiK,  and  muattrion,  from  its  mystic  character 
and  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  it  was  oelelvated 
only  m  the  closed  circle  of  believers.  The  Roman 
CathoUc  church  calls  it  missa  or  "mass,"  from  the 
words  congregatio  missa  eat,  whereby  in  post-apos- 
tolic times  the  first  part  of  worship,  callea  the  miaea 
eathechumenorum,  was  closed,  uid  whereby  the 
second  part  of  worship  was  ushered  in,  known  as 
the  miaaa  fidelium,  the  sacramental  part  of  worship, 
only  destined  for  beUevers. 

The  ori^n  of  the  Eucharist  is  described  in  Mt 
26;  Mk  14,  and  Lk  88.  Paul  introduces  his 
ample  and  com[vehensive  recital  of 
1.  OrigiiMl  the  origin  of  the  institution — the  ear- 
Instituticai  liest  written  record  of  it — with  the 
words:  "For  I  received  of  the  Lord 
that  wMch  also  I  delivered  unto  you"  (1  Cor  11 
23).  A  comparison  between  the  Gospels  and  Ex 
18  indicates  a  considerable  modification  of  the  orif^- 
nal  Passover  ritual  in  the  days  of  Jesus  (see  Smith's 
DB,  art.  "Lord's  Supper").  The  composite 
Go^I-picture  of  the  institution  of  tiie  Eucnarist 
shows  us  the  Saviour  in  the  deep  conscioumess  of 
the  catastrophe  about  to  overwhelm  Him,  surround- 
ed by  treason  on  the  piirt  of  Judas  and  a  strange 
and  total  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  true  situation 
on  the  part  of  the  other  disciples.  He  had  greatJy 
'desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  them  before  he 
suffered'  (Lk  88  15),  and  yet  they  are  wholly 
unresponsive,  the  chi^  question  apparently  in  their 
minds  being  the  old  contoition  ta  rank  and  pre- 
eminence, whether  or  not  Judas  was  {ffeeent  at  the 
eating  of  the  Supper  is  a  moot  pmnt,  which  we  will 
not  discuss  here.  Neither  will  we  touch  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  this  Passover-meal  was  the  true 
Jewish  festive  meal  or  an  anticipation  of  it,  called 
vaacha  only,  in  allusion  to  the  great  feast,  which 
had  brought  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  to 
Jems  (cf  Mt  86;  Mk  14  with  Jn  18  1:  13  1.2. 
29;  18  28;  19  14.31). 

Both  Mt  and  Mk  leave  the  exact  place  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Supper  in  the  festive  meal  indefinite, 
"as  they  were  eating"  (Mt  86  26;  Mk  14  22); 
the  words  of  Lk,  "after  supper"  (83  20),  may  be  a 
hint  in  regard  to  this  matter  (see  Jn  18  1;  1  Cor 
11  25).  But  the  custom  of  the  early  church  of 
celebrating  the  Eucharist  after  the  agapS  or  "love 
feast"  appears  to  be  strongevidence  that  the  original 
institution  was  semrate  from  the  paschal  festival 
and  followed  it.  The  entire  subject  of  the  Euchar- 
ist has  been  called  in  question  by  the  radical  Ger- 
man critics,  who  point  to  the  absence  of  the  whole 
matter  in  Jn  and  to  the  omission  of  the  words,  "Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  in  Mt  and  Mk.  Its 
occurrence  in  Lk  is  ascribed  to  Paul's  influaice  over 
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him  and  to  hia  familiarity  with  the  sto^  of  the  insti- 
tution as  described  by  the  apostle.  But  this  pom- 
tion  ia  utterly  untenable  in  the  light  of  the  tin- 
q^estioned  fact  that  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  fixed 
part  of  worship  was  firmly  eetabbsned  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Christian  church.  The  doctrine 
of  Christ's  vicarious  suffering  is  nowhere  so  clearly 
enunciated  as  in  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  "This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you" 
(Lk  S8  19);  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant, 
which  is  poured  out  for  many  unto  remismon  oi 
sins"  (Mt  26  28).  Small  wonder  that  those  who 
have  utterly  done  away  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
vicarious  atonenient  or  of  substitution  should 
attack  the  historicity  of  the  Eucharist  and  should 
seek  by  all  means  to  wipe  it  from  the  record. 

Jesus  bids  His  foUowers  to  obMorve  the  new  msti- 
tution  "in  remembrance  of  Him.  As  Dr.  Bavlnck 
says,  "liie  Lord's  Supper  is  instituted  by  Christ  as 
a  permanent  benefit  to  His  church;  it  is  a  blessing 
added  to  all  other  blessings  to  signify  and  to  seal 
them"  (Ger^f.  Dofpn.,  IV,  310). 

As  to  the  elements  used  in  the  original  institu- 
tion of  the  Supper,  they  were  bread  and  wine.  The 
bread  of  course  was  the  unleavened 
S.  The  bread  of  the  PasBora-,  during  which 
Elements  feast  ev^  trace  of  leaven  was  ronoved 
(Ex  IS  19).  The  Eastern  church, 
perhaps  influenced  by  the  bitter  Ebionite  8{Hrit  of 
the  Judaizers,  later  adopted  the  use  of  common 
bread  {koinda  drtoa);  tne  Western  church  used 
unleavened  bread.  Protestantism  left  the  matter 
among  the  adiaphora. 

As  regards  the  wine,  the  matter  has  been  in  dis- 
^te  from  the  be^nnii^  (see  Kitto's  Cydopaadia  of 
9tb.  LU.).  The  early  church  always  used  mixed 
wine,  wine  and  water,  following  the  Jewish  custom. 
Whether  the  wine  used  at  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  fermented  or  unfermented  wine, 
must  of  course  be  determined  by  the  Jewish  Pass- 
overKiustoms  prevailing  at  that  time.  The  matter 
is  in  dispute  and  is  not  easily  settled. 

Modem  Jews  quite  generally  use  rftfslii-wliic.,  made  by 
steeping  raisins  over  nl^t  in  wac<er  and  expr«Kr<liig  the 
Juice  the  next  day  for  use  at  the  PMsovor-iuoiLL,  The 
ancient  Jews,  we  we  told,  used  for  this  purposo  k  thick 
boiled  wine,  mixed  with  water  tMtsb,  T'r&msih,  xi). 
Whether  etnot.  the  word  used  In  Iha  NT.  Btutds  litcr&lly. 
as  the  name  Indicates,  for  femcnti-*]  \f  tiif ,  or  animiTely 
toe  tho  mixed  drinks,  well  kc'iwri  )<*  uii<''iL'rt  and  ituMliTii 
Jews,  is  a  debatable  matter.  lnt<<  a.-^  tin-  mui  imi 
Uie  Mestoriao  ChrlBtlana  celebrated  coiuiuiuiiou  with 
raisln-wlne,  and  the  same  Is  said  of  the  Indian  Ohrls- 
tlans  ("St.  Thomas  Christiana").  The  word  "new." 
used  bjr  Christ  In  Mt  88  29.  Is  believed  by  some  to  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  wine  used  by  Christ  at  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  vlx.  the  Juice  of  grapes  fresh 
pressed  out  {see  Clem.  Alex.,  Patd..  xi).  On  the  other 
hand  the  third  Councd  of  Bran  en>Udtly  forbade  this 
practice  as  heretlcaL  It  is  evuent  uiat  uw  whole  sub- 
ject Is  shrouded  In  much  mystery.  Some  ancient  sects 
substituted  an  entirely  dlirorenc  dement,  water  and 
milk,  for  instance,  being  used  (Bplph.,  Haer..  xlix:  Aug., 
Asar.,  zxvlli}.  Such  customs  wwe  utterly  condemned 
hr  the  Oouncn  of  Braga  (676  AD).  In  general,  however, 
the  OhrisUaa  church,  almost  fnnn  the  beginning,  seems 
to  liave  used  fermented  red  wine.  eSatar  ndxed  or  pure, 
in  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  In  order  to  main* 
tain  the  oorrespondeoee  between  the  symbol  and  the 
thing  symbolized. 

Originally  the  apostolic  church  celebrated  com- 
munion at  every  meeting  for  worship.  They  con- 
tinued stedfastly  in  the  apostle's 
8.  The  teaching  and  fellowship,  in  the  break- 
Eucharist  ing  of  bread  and  the  prayers  (Acts 
in  tiie  3  42.46).  Very  soon,  however,  if  we 
^MStolic  may  judge  from  the  Acts  and  the 
(^nrdi  Pauline  Epp.,  its  administration  was 
confined  to  the  meeUng  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  The  agapS  always  preceded  com> 
munion,  and  at  some  part  of  the  service  the  be- 
lievers, the  sexes  after  the  plan  of  the  synagof^e 
bdng  separated,  would  s^ute  e^ich  ouier  with 


the  "holy  kiss"  (phUinM  hdgion)  (1  Cor  M  20;  2 
Cor  18  12).  But  the  introduction  of  the  sacra- 
ment, with  all  its  accessories,  had  evidently  occa- 
sioned grave  abuses  at  Corinth  (1  Cor  11  34). 
Paul  corrects  these  in  unmistakable  language. 
Thus  we  received  our  first  written  record  of  Uie 
institution  of  the  Supper.  In  Corinth  it  eeems  to 
have  beoi  restncted  from  the  beginniiig  to  the  firet 
day  of  the  week  (Acts  SO  7;  1  CralS  2).  By  a 
slow  transition  the  deipnon  was  transferred  from  the 
midn^t  hour  to  the  morning.  At  least  we  find 
that  Paul  kept  it  after  midnight  at  Troas  (Acts  SO 
11).  It  would  appear  as  if  the  apostle  had  also 
partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  together  with  his 
Christian  companions,  on  board  the  ship,  toward 
the  close  of  his  fateful  trip  on  the  Adri&tio  (Acts 
27  36). 

In  the  post-apostollc  church  the  Eucharist  continued 
to  be  celebrated  every  lord's  day.    But  It  separated 

Itself  from  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and 
4.  The  from  prayers,  as  la  the  previous  period. 
n__i,__._i  It  was  Invested  with  a  mystic  meaning. 
i^urZJ  something  too  holy  for  the  common  eye, 
in  the  Post-  and  thus  the  mtt*a  ca<«cAu  manor  um,  the 
asottolic  °P^^  chiu«h-meetlng,  was  separated  from 
.  the  mt«ta  fid«lium.  the  gathering  of  be- 

i^bUTCn         Uevers  only,  in  which  the  Eucharist  was 

celetwated.  Bread,  wine,  oil,  milk,  honey, 
all  the  ingredients  for  the  agapi,  from  which  the  ele- 
ments for  the  Supper  were  selected,  were  furnished  by 
the  free-will  offenngs  of  the  belleven.  These  were 
solemnly  set  apart  by  the  officiating  bishop  with  a  oon- 
secraUng  prayer,  tueharialia,  and  thus  toe  sacrament 
obtained  the  name  "Eucharist."  The  gifts  themselves 
were  called  proBpkorai,  "oblations,"  or  thvtiai,  "sac- 
rifices." The  sacrifldu  conception  of  the  Supper  was 
thus  gradually  created  (Ign.,  Phil.,  Iv;  Smyrna,  vll. 
vlll;  Justin,  Apol.,l.G6:  Dial.,  zll.tO;  Irenaeus.  Adi. 
Hatr.,  lv.18.6).  The  Eucharist  once  being  conceived 
as  a  sacrifice,  the  conception  of  the  offldatlDK  bishop 
as  a  pn'Mf  became  logically  inevltoble.  The  Apoe 
Const,  xlUi  (4)  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  worship  of  the 
church,  towanl  the  close  of  the  3d  cent.  Even  at  that 
early  day  a  well-developed  ritual  had  replaced  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  worship  of  the  apostolic  days.  In  the 
African  and  Eastern  churches,  baptized  children  were 
allowed  to  partake  of  communion,  through  the  fear 
engendered  by  Jn  6  S3.  The  regenerative  conception 
of  baptism  largely  influenced  this  custom.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  consecrated  elements  were  brought  by  the 
deacons  to  the  sick  and  to  Imprisoned  beUevers.  We 
have  not  the  space  in  a  brief  article  like  this  to  enter 
fully  Into  the  development  of  the  doctrinal  conception 
of  the  Supper  as  found  In  the  Fathers.  SufDce  it  to  say 
that  the  symbolical  and  spiritual  concept  of  the  Euchar- 
ist, uBuaDy  defined  as  the  dynamic"  vfew  of  the  Supper, 
was  advocated  by  such  men  as  Origen,  Buseblus  of 
Caesarea,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nazi  an  son  and 
others.  On  the  other  hand  Cyril,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Chrysostom  and  John  Damascenus  developed  the  "real- 
istic" theory  of  the  Eucharist,  and  this  view  again 
divided  Itself  Into  the  "  dloptiyBltlc  "  theory,  later  culed 
"  consubstantlatlon,"  and  the  "monophysitlc"  theory, 
later  known  as  "  transubstantjation."  Augustlnus,  the 
great  Lat  Father,  knew  nothing  of  the  theory  of  tran- 
substantiatlon.  He  taught  that  commimion  carries  a 
blessing  only  for  believers,  while  to  the  unbelieving  it  Is 
a  curse,  and  that  the  true  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ 
consists  In  believing  {Serm.  Ad  Infantt*.  De  Cit.,  x.S; 
xxll.10:  Tract.  MS  in  Joann.).  Psschaslus  Radbert  (d. 
865  AD)  was  the  first  fully  to  formulate  the  realistic 
view  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  and  although 
the  dynamic  view  triumphed  for  a  while,  the  condemna- 
tion of  BwengariuB  of  Tours  (d.  1088  AD)  proved  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  lith  cent,  the  realistic  view  of  the 
Supner  had  become  the  senerally. accepted  doctrine  of 
the  Kucharist. 

The  Romiah  church  couches  its  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  word  "transubstantiation,"  which 

means  the  conversion  of  the  substance 
6.  Rome  of  the  elements  used  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  tiie  The  word  was  first  used  by  Hildebert 
Eucharist     of  Tours  (d.  1134  AD)  in  a  sermon. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Supper  was  finally 
fixed,  together  with  the  new  term,  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III,  at  the  Lateran  Council  1215  AD.  It  was 
dended  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly 
contained  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  under  the 
species  of  bread  and  wine,  the  bread  being  tran- 
substantiated into  the  lK>dy  and  the  wine  into  the 
blood  of  Christ,  by  the  Divine  power.   This  has 
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been  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  Supper  ever  since. 
The  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  veritable 
body  and  blood  of  Christy,  by  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution. By  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  Christ 
made  His  disciplee  priests,  wherefore  the  Eucharist 
may  be  adminiBtered  <HiIy  by  an  ordained  priest. 
In  the  miracle  of  the  sacrament,  the  "acddents"  of 
the  elements — bread  and  wine — remain,  but  they 
are  no  longer  inherent  in  a  subject,  the  substance 
in  which  tney  inhered  being  replaced  by  another. 
This  new  substance  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  is  hidden  from  observation  under  the  appear- 
ance of  the  elements.  The  whole  Christ  is  present 
in  each  of  these  elements,  hence  it  is  not  necessary 
to  commune  mider  both  forms  (aub  lUraque).  In 
the  Romish  conception  of  the  Supper  communion 
with  Christ  is  a  secondary  idea.  The  main  idea  is 
that  of  the  transubstantiation  itself,  for  the  Supper 
is  more  a  saoiifice  than  a  sacrament;  thus  the  mass 
becomes  a  sin  offering.  While  it  feeds  faith,  keeps 
us  from  mortal  sin,  wards  off  temporal  punishment, 
unites  believers,  it  ^so  has  a  potency  for  those  who 
are  not  present,  and  even  for  the  dead  in  pulsatory. 
Thus  the  mass  became  the  very  heart  and  center  of 
the  entire  Romish  cultus  (Conf.  Trid.,  XIII,  21  22; 
CeU.  Rom.,  CXII,  c.  4;  Bellarm,  De  Sacr.  Euch.,  1, 
iv:  Moehler,  Syrnb.,  §  34). 

The  Reformers  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation, the  sacrmcial  conception  of  the  Euchar- 
ist, the  adoration  of  the  "host,"  the 

6.  Luther  withholding  of  the  cup,  the  efficiency 
and  the  of  the  Eucharist  in  behalf  of  the  dead, 
Buchaxist     the  entire  Romish  conception  of  the 

sacram^t  of  the  Supper.  The  origi- 
nal poation  of  Luther,  that  the  elements  in  the 
Supper  were  signs  and  seals  of  the  remission  of  sins, 
was  soon  repUced  by  the  doctrine  of  "consub- 
stantiation."  The  bitter  controversy  with  Carl- 
stadt,  and  esp.  the  failure  of  the  Marbui^  Con- 
ference, drove  Luther  forever  into  the  camp  of  the 
realists.  As  early  as  1524  he  had  outlined  his 
doctrine  against  Car|^tadt.  He  placed  himself 
squareljr  on  the  realistic  conception  of  the  wwds  of 
the  institution,  and  held  that  "the  body  of  Christ 
in  accordance  with  the  will  and  omnipotence  of  God 
and  its  own  ubiquity  is  really  and  substantially 

E resent  in,  toUk  and  under  the  Supper,  even  as  His 
>ivine  nature  is  in  the  human  as  warmth  is  in  the 
iron.  WTierefore  the  Supper  is  physically  par- 
t^en  of  by  those  who  are  unworthy,  albeit  to  their 
own  destruction"  (Bavinck,  Gertf.  Doom.,  IV,  318). 
libis  doctiine  has  been  fully  developed  by  the 
Lutheran  divines,  and  is  till  this  day  the  view  of  the 
Lutheran  church. 

Zwingli  essentially  sided  with  Carlstadt  in  his 
controversy  with  Luther,  whom  he  thereby  greatly 
embittered.   He  interpreted  the  words 

7.  Zwingli  of  the  institution — "this  is" — as  si^- 
and  the  nifying  "this  stands  for,"  "this  ugnt- 
Bndiuist    fies."  This  view  was  fully  set  forth 

in  a  letter  to  Matthew  Alber  at 
Reutlingen  in  1524  and  was  given  its  final  form  in 
Us  dogmatic  tract,  Com.  de  vera  et  falsa  rel.  (1525), 
where  he  characterizes  Luther's  doctrine  as  "an 
opinion  not  only  rustic  but  even  impious  and 
frivolous."  The  breach  was  widened  by  the  Mar- 
burg Conference  of  1529.  Reduced  to  its  last 
ana^Bis,  the  eucharistic  concept  of  Zwingli  is  that 
of  asymbolical  memorial  of  the  suffering  and  death 
of  Oorist,  although  Zwin^i  does  not  deny  that 
Christ  is  present  to  the  eye  of  faith.  On  the  con- 
trary, He  is  enjoyed  through  the  word  and  through 
faith,  i.e.  in  a  spiritual  way.  In  the  Supper  we 
confess  our  faith,  we  express  what  that  faith  means 
to  us,  and  we  do  it  in  memory  of  Christ's  death 
(Oper.jii.l,  426;  iii.239,  326,  459;  iv.51,  68).  The 
Zwin^ian  view  has  been  consciously  or  uncon- 


sciously adopted  by  a  very  lai^  portion  of  the 
Protestant  church. 

Calvin's  poution  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
tends  rather  to  the  Lutheran  than  to  the  Zwingli^ 
view.  With  ZwingU  the  sacrament  is 
8.  CaMa  little  more  than  a  sign,  with  CsItoi 
and  tite  it  is  both  a  rign  and  a  aeaL  The  real- 
Eucharist  ity  of  communion  with  Qirist  and  the 
benefits  of  His  death,  recaved  by  a 
living  faith — all  this  is  common  to  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Calvinistic  views.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  far 
more  than  a  mere  memorial  service^  it  is  a  marvelous 
means  of  grace  as  well.  Calvin  sides  with  Zwingli 
in  den;^f[  all  ph^cal,  local  or  substantial  presence 
of  Chnst  m  the  Euehuist.  But  he  diff«s  nom  him 
in  making  the  euofaatistie  act  far  more  than  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  he  lays  far  greater  stress  than 
Zwingli  on  the  meaning  of  its  true  p^icipation. 
With  Luther  he  holds  that  Christ  is  truly  present 
in  the  Supper,  and  he  lays  stress  eep.  on  tne  mystic 
union  of  the  Ddiever  with  Christ.  In  the  Supper 
both  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  and  His  glorious 
person  are  touched.  But  Christ  does  not  descemd 
m  the  Supper  to  the  believer,  but  the  latter  aaemda 
to  Him  in  heaven.  The  central  tlun^t  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic conception  of  the  Supper  is  this,  that  the 
communicant,  through  the  operation  of  the  Ho^ 
Spirit,  comes  in  spiritual  contact  with  the  entire 
person  of  Christ  and  that  he  is  thus  fed  unto  life 
eternal.  Every  close  student  of  Calvin's  works 
will  have  to  athnit  that  his  ideas  on  the  subject  are 
somewhat  involved  and  confuun^  This  is  due 
no  doubt  to  the  mediating  position  .he  oecu]ned 
between  Luther  and  Zmnm.  But  his  pomtion  as 
a  whole  is  quite  plain.  All  his  followers  agree  in 
holding  that  (1)  Christ  is  only  sjririttiaily  preset 
in  the  Supper;  (2)  that  the  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Supper  must  therefore  be  spiritual, 
although  it  is  real,  and  (3)  that  only  true  communi- 
cants, oy  a  living  faith,  can  communicate  therdn, 
and  that  this  participation  in  the  atoning  death  of 
the  Saviour  is  sealed  to  us  by  the  use  of  the  ordained 
signs  of  the  sacrament.        Hbnbt  £.  Dosub 
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/.  Thm  Tmrm. — "Eucharist"  is  the  an^eiied 
form  of  the  Gr  noun  eudutritHa,  which  signffies 

"gratitude,"  "thanks,"  or  'praise 
1.  The  offering."  The  noun  is  derived  from 
Derivation  the  vb.  eueharuUd,  which,  with  the 
and  Mean-  vb.  eidog6d  of  kindred  meaning  in  Mt 
ing  36  28.27;   Mk  14  22.23,  is  used  to 

describe  the  action  of  the  Lord  in 
blesang  the  br^  and  mne  at  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (Lk  10;  1  Cor  11  23). 
Whm  used  aboolutely,  as  in  these  places,  it  aigni* 
fies  "the  offering  up  of  Maise  that  is  prompted 
by  nothing  else  than  God  IHmself  and  His  revved 
glory"  (Cremer).  The  blessing  of  the  physical 
elements  was  part  of  the  sacramental  action  at 
subsequent  celebrations  of  the  ordinance  (1  Cor 
10  16),  and  thus  eitcharistia  soon  (2d  cent.)  came 
to  mean  the  blessed  elements  and  the  entire  ordi- 
nance in  which  these  were  administered. 

Other  Scriptural  terras  tor  the  same  ordinance  are 
"Communion"  (from  koittSnta,  In  the  twofold  sense 
indicated  In  1  Oor  10  16.17),  "Lord's  Supper"  (iburui- 
k6n  dHpHon  (1  CcK-  11  20)).    "Lord's  Table"  (<rdp«M 
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AwridK  [1  Cor  10  211).  "Breftldns  of  Bread"  (.kUtaU  toil 
drtott  [Acta  S  43)).   The  lit.  of  toe  church  developed  a 

great  many  terms  which  emphadze  one  or 
9  Qvtin-  the  other  feature  of  the  ordinance.  Luther. 
it.oyuff  jjjg  Catechism,  adopts  the  name 

nyzns  "Sacrament  of  the  Altar,"  because  It  Is 

administered  at  the  altar.  The  Lutheran 
Oonfesslons  occasionally  employ  the  term  "mass," 
bowerer.  In  the  original  meaning  which  the  early  church, 
not  In  that  which  the  Roman  church,  connects  with 
the  term  ("mass"  derived  either  from  mitsa,  "things 
sent."  because  the  materials  for  communion  were  sent 
to  the  place  of  celebration,  or  from  mia*io,  "a  sending 
[away],'"  because  worshippers  who  were  not  members,  or 
minors,  were  dismissed  from  the  service  before  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Buchuist  began;  but  see  McOllntock  and 
Strong,  CveUp.  of  Bib.,  TluoL.  and  BceUi.  Lit..  V,  863). 

n.  Thm  CMtnanc*.— The  "seats  of  doctrine," 
i.e.  the  Scripture  texts  which  must  be  employed  for 
determining  every  essential  part  of 

1.  Source  the  teaching  of  Scripture  regarding  the 
and  Norm  second  sacrament  of  the  Christian 
of  the  Doc-  church,  are  the  words  of  institution 
trine  of  the  recorded  in  Mt  26  26-28:  Mk  14  22- 
Eucharist     24:    Lk  22  19.20;    I  Oor  11  23-25. 

Valuable  statements,  chiefly  concern- 
ing the  proper  use  of  the  sacrament,  are  found  in 
iCorlOlSff;  11  20  IT.  That  these  texts  are 
controverted  is  no  reason  why  a  doctrine  should 
not  be  established  from  them.  No  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  religion  could  be  estf^lished,  if  every  text 
of  Scripture  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  argument, 
so  soon  as  it  had  become  controverted.  Jn  6  32- 
69  does  not  treat  of  this  ordinance,  because  (1) 
the  ordinance  must  be  dated  from  the  night  of  the 
betrayal,  which  was  considerably  after  tne  Lord's 
discourse  at  Capernaum;  (2)  because  this  passage 
speaks  of  "eating  the  flesh,"  not  the  body,  of  the 
Son  of  man,  ana  of  drinking  "his  blood,'*  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  person's  etmial  salvation  is  made 
to  depend  upon  this  eating  and  drinking.  If  this 
passage  were  eueharistic,  infants,  children,  persons 
in  durance  among  pagans,  or  t«nporarily  denhred 
of  the  ministration  of  the  Christian  church,  nenoe, 
unable  to  commmie,  could  not  be  saved. 

The  exposition  of  the  genuine  eucharistic  texts 
of  Scripture  is  governed  by  the  common  law  of 

Bible  ex^esis,  viz.  that  every  word 

2.  Iat«rpr«-  and  statement  of  Scripture  must  be 
tatkmoitha  undostood  in  its  proper  and  native 
Bocharistlc  soise,  unless  a  plun  and  ui^ent  reason 
Texts         compels  the  adoption  of  a  figurative 

interpretation.  The  writers  who  have 
recorded  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  have 
given  no  hint  that  they  wish  to  be  understood  fig- 
uratively. The  solemn  occasion — the  Eucharist 
being  the  expression  of  the  last  will  or  testament 
of  the  Lwd—'forbids  the  use  of  figurative  language 
(Gal  8  15).  The  fact  that  a  statement  of  Scrip- 
ture transcends  our  natural  powers  of  comprehen- 
sion does  not  justify  us  in  giving  it  a  figurative 
meaning.  If  this  rationalistic  principle  were  to  be 
appUed  in  explaining  Scripture,  we  could  not  retain 
a  single  revealed  doctrine.^  Besides,  those  who 
have  adopted  a  figurative  interpretation  are  not 
agreed  wha%  to  locate  the  figure  in  the  words  of 
institution.  Some  claim  that  the  word  loiUo, 
others  that  ettU  others  that  At  admd  mou  contun  a 
figure,  white  stiU  others  would  take  the  institutional 
words  in  their  proper  sense,  but  understand  the 
entire  ordinance  ^pjratively. 

The  eucharistic  passages  contain:  (1)  astatement 
fixing  the  time  and  occasion  of  the  institution.  It 

was  "in  the  night  in  which  he  was 
8.  Doctrinal  betrayed,"  immediately  before  the 
Contents  of  b^inning  of  the  pastio  magna  of 
tiie  Eocliar-  Christi  and  in  connection  with  the 
iitic  oeldantion  of  the  Jewish  Fassovo* 

Pmssaget     fMt  S6  17  ff).   The  ordinance  which 

Christ  instituted  was  to  take  the  place 
of  the  ancient  Passovor  (1  Cor  S  7,  which  text 


Luther  aptly  renders:  "We,  too,  have  a  paasover, 
which  is  Christ  crucified  for  us").  Jewish  custom 
at  the  time  of  Christ  seems  to  have  allowed  some 
latitude  as  regards  the  time  for  eating  the  paschal 
lamb.  Thus  the  difference  between  John  (18  28; 
19  42)  and  the  synoptists  is  overcome.  Our  Lord 
was  deeply  stirred  with  thoughts  of  love  and  affec- 
tion for  Vm  discii^es  at  the  time  of  the  institution 
(18  1). 

(2)  An  authoritative  declaration  of  Christ,  the 
God-man,  fixing  the  constituent  parts  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  the  essential  features  of  Uie  sacramental 
act  (speciem  acfus).   This  declaration  names: 

(a)  The  elements  of  the  sacrament,  which  are  of  two 
Idttds:  bread  and  wine  {materia  terrena),  and  tbe  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord  {malaria  coeleitit)  (see  Irenaeus 
Adv.  Haer.,  iv.34.363,  quoted  In  Form.  Cone.  Sol. 
Deet.,  Art.  VII,  no.  14,  649).  There  Is  no  law  laid  down 
as  regards  the  quality,  form,  or  Quantity  of  the  bread 
(leavened  or  unleavened,  round  or  oolong,  in  large  loaves, 
cakes,  or  in  wafer  form  ready  for  immediate  distri- 
bution). Likewise  the  color  and  quality  of  the  wine  la 
left  undefined.  The  expression  oinnema  Ua  amj>itou 
' '  fruit  of  the  vine ' '  (Mt  86  29) .  sanctions  the  use  of  any 
substance  that  has  grown  on  the  vine,  has  been  pressed 
from  grapes,  and  has  the  characteristics  of  the  substance 
knoim  aa  irioe.  That  tJie  wiae  used  by  tti»  Ixirrl  u  that 
masn.li  uJ  till"  v.'ar  and  In  Bt^corrfatn'r  viiih  Ji-mItIi  custom 
vi^i  fiTrTi'.'ni-.?il  iviiir,  Lliuri-  t-^iii  bi-  un  Lii.mltr  (^o£^g^f. 
-S^jTioniiir  Thcfi.  III.  (iHi],  Tlli'  Li>.r  iif  i ! r l f > ' rmcn tcd 
Is  nf»t  to  IntTOidurf  (iii  i-lLTiii-nt  ,i!  tiriic  rliiJilI J-  InCO 
till;    hiU'.rttiiK'nt      Till'  rlriJi-  .Ivlliifii 

ihus:  '-My  tvidy,  n-(iii-li  h  i^iwn  fnir  j  lju  '  ■■  juj  lilimcl. 
w  hii^ll  dhed  for  manj T1il-si'  Uriti.'^  sinnifj'  tlK-  n  lil. 
siit>st-antlal.  natural  Ixidy  or  (.'hHsi.,  and  His  ri'iil.  iiatnml 
hli^Dd  C Luther:  "Ihe  irut  liody  and  blooti  tir  imr  l^>rd  i. 
Until  <»iirthly  anfl  %lw  hosvt>Aly  uli-niDtit^  un-  rtully 
IJri'-:.;rH  [H  t(lt.'  -sitlli'  tiriJf  Ui  i- vnr.v  I'UfJiarl^J !<■  iivt.  Tu 
fli'iiy  >'itli<  r  |n-!'M-iiri'  nf  ri'al  hrt-iid  anfl  wiin'  fiT, 
Mii(i>'  (llJri(l^^  tAwi  i-in  harlsiif  act,  as  tlw  Hncnan  iiociriav 
i)t  irurmjIwtaniiiitKvn  clccN  tauaLnfit  1  i'ar  H  26  28), 
ur  ihf  n  .il  j.rt'Stiire  cjI  thu  trut?  Iw_.d>  ami  bluod  of  Christ, 
n.!j  n'f>jrmf«i  ie4it;bing  dosE,  la  not  doing  Jusllos  to 

{b)  The  relation  of  ttia  elsmgnta  to  one  another:  In 
□ilBrtng  ma  iiHiyskal  elcinonta  to  the  dJwIolea  the  Lord 
employs  the  tirr-udij  riliSljii-(ra,  cimmoii  h>  every  Ian-, 
mtage  of  mm'.  Uo  namvs  tiiat  which  Is  not  socn  whii43 
Hiving  that  wUICh  Is  aaea.  [■■Rvre  are  your  splciw,"" 
^ays  ItK  Rroosr  dellverlDg  the  package  cotjtalninfi  thorn.) 
The  laeiitin  tthihCHva,  excopG  wboo  luod  by  tk  Ji'viU'r  Of 
diffboiirat  iwrson.  always  States  a  faiCt.  Tim  bread  in 
f  Eucharist  if  the  body  of  ClirlBt,  the  wtno,  hkerise. 
lu  ttiv  biood  o{  Christ.  Thn  r«4aUon  Is  exprt^Ml  in 
I  Car  10  16.17  by  ko\^9^i^)i,  "oominunion."'  This 
term  Is  jiqfc  (.hc  sAmu  imt^hh  "MltlcSliiilion;'  which 
would  refer  »  thf'  commuiflCftn-ai  (Plummer.  HDB.  Ill, 
14Pt,  A'uiJuiMi.!  i|i  iliin-s  n  fnriiiiitiritnii  c»f  the  bTCHl 
with  thv.  tsodj  ,  I'f  ihi'  iiui-'  "iili  ih-.-  !>:L"iQd.  uJ  QlriBtL 
It  is  ImpoBslble  to  dciluu  iliu  mode  and  maoiisr  dftSw' 
communion  of  the  earthly  with  the  heavenly  elements. 
Such  terms  as  "oonsubstantlatlon,"  "impuution," 
"  Invlnatlon,"  are  faulty  attempts  to  define  the  unde- 
flnabte.   All  we  can  assert  Is,  that  in  a  manner  incom- 

{irehenslble  to  us  the  body  and  blood  of  tbe  hwA  ace 
n  a  sacramental  union  with  the  eucharistic  bread  and 
wine. 

{e)  TbB  action  required,  viz.  "tate,  eat";  "take, 
drink."  These  words  refer  to  the  dJstilbutlon  and 
reception  of  the  sammeatal  Omenta.  Tlwae  are 
essential,  the  mode  Is  not,  unless  one  Irishes  to  empha- 
size, e.g.  by  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  the  menly  sym- 
bolical meuiing  of  the  entire  ovdfnance.  Accoramgly, 
It  is  also  immaterial  whether  the  admlnlstraot  place  l£e 
elements  Into  the  hands  of  the  oommuntcant.  who  then 
conveys  them  to  his  moutii.  or  whether  the  adnUnlstrant 
conveys  the  elements  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
munlcant.  The  acts  of  matrlbuUng  and  recelvl^, 
however,  extend  to  the  entire  sacramental  substance, 
l.e.  not  the  bread,  or  the  wine,  alone  are  dlsMbuted  and 
received,  but  "In,  with,  and  under  the  bread"  the  body. 
"In,  with,  and  under  the  wine"  the  blood,  of  Christ. 
The  eating  and  drinking  in  the  Eucharist  Is  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  It  differs  from  mere  natural  eating  and  drinking 
of  common  fbod,  and  from  spiritual  eating  and  drinking, 
which  is  a  figurative  ezprewon  signifying  tbe  believing 
appropriation  of  the  Saviour's  atoning  work,  and  whhu 
can  never  be  "for  Judgment."  In  natural  eating  and 
drinking  there  would  be  only  bread  and  wine,  not  the 
body  and  blood  ttf  the  Ixud;  In  spiritual  eaUng  and  drink- 
ing there  would  be  only  the  merits  of  the  Bedeemer,  not 
bread  and  wine.  In  sacramental  eating  and  drinking 
both  the  bread  and  the  body,  the  wine  and  the  blood, 
of  Christ,  are  sacramentaily  received,  Uie  earthly  el^ 
ments  In  a  natural,  the  heavenly  In  a  supernatural, 
undeflaable  manner,  both,  however,  ondly,  and  both  by 
every  communicant.    For,  according  to  1  Cor  H  20, 
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also  the  unworthy  communicant  rocelvea  the  Lord's  body, 
and  that  lor  his  Judgment,  "  not  discerning"  it  (AV). 

(d)  The  end  anf  aim  of  the  ordinance:  The  Lord 
savs:  "This  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  Paul  says: 
"As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  the  cup,  ye 
proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come."  Those  words 
make  the  Euc^rist  an  efficient  means  for  strengthening 
the  spiritual  union  of  the  dladples  with  the  Lord  until 
His  second  coming.  They  are  a  call  for  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  communicants,  and  restrict  admission  to 
communion  to  the  believing  followers  of  the  Lord. 
Worthy  communicants  are  those  who  understand  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  sacrifice  and  hope  for  His  return  in 
Kloi^.  (Luther:  "The  sacrament  u  instituted  for  us 
Christians."}  The  duty  of  self-ezploration  enjoined 
upon  communicants  further  emphasises  the  purpose  of 
this  ordinance.  Self-exploration  embraces  Imowledge 
and  acknowledgment  oi  our  sinful  state,  confidence  In 
the  ever-present  forgiveness  of  Ood  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
a  sincere  purpose  to  fonate  sin  and  grow  In  boUneas. 
Acoordingly,  non-believers,  morall; 


sons,  and  penons  who  lead  ofTec 


irresponrible 


live  lives  which  they 
will  not  amend,  cannot  be  admitted  to  communion  (Mt 
7  6)-  In  1  Cor  10  17  Paul  names  another  purpose: 
the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love  and 
fellowship  by  means  of  communion.  Hence,  imlty  of 
faith  and  active  Cliristdan  charity  are  required  In  those 
who  are  to  commune  together  (Mt  6  23.24),  and  "close 
communion,"  not  "oiien,  or  promiscuous  communion" 
Is  in  accord  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  In  the 
absence  of  any  fixed  rule  as  to  the  frequency  of  a  Christ 
tian'a  communing,  the  above  re—ona  nitHoe  to  Induce 
him  to  commune  treqnentlr  ("aa  oAsn  as"). 

(3)  An  authoritative  statement  of  Christ  concern- 
ing the  continued  use  of  the  sacrament  (exerciUum 
ocfus):  "Thisdo."  Thismeans  (a)  that  the  actionof 
Christ  is  to  be  repeated,  i.e.,  bread  and  wine  should 
be  blessed,  distributed  and  received.  The  blessing 
is  called  the  consecration  and  confdsts  in  the  reciting 
of  a  prayer  and  the  words  of  the  institution.  Con- 
secratim  has  no  ma^cal  effects,  it  does  not  produce 
the  sacramental  union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  a  mere  meaningless  oetemanv,  but  a  solemn 
declaration  that  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  bread  and  wine  are  now  being  separated  from 
their  common  use,  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  which 
the  Lord  commanded.  It  is  also  a  prayer  to  the 
Lord  to  be  present  in  the  sacrament;  (b)  that 
whenever  disciples  do  as  their  Lord  did,  He  will 
connect  Jffia  body  and  blood  with  the  earthly  sub- 
Btancea  as  He  did  at  the  first  communion:  (e)  that 
haideB  the  blessinK  of  the  dements,  only  the  giving, 
or  distribution,  and  the  taking,  or  reception,  of  the 
sacramental  elements  are  proper  and  essential  parts 
of  a  sacramental  action.  A  true  sacramental  action 
is  complete  only  where  these  three  acts  concur: 
consecration,  iliatribution,  reception,  and  outmde 
of  these  acts  nothing  that  may  be  done  with  the  ele- 
ments possesses  the  nature  of  a  sacraznait  or  a  sac- 
ramental actitMi.  Offering  the  consecrated  wafer 
for  adoration  is  no  part  <h  the  sacrament,  but  is  a 
form  of  idolatry  (artola^),  because  there  is  no 
sacramental  union  except  in  the  act  of  distributing 
and  receiving  the  consecrated  elements.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  1^  communicants 
is  an  unwarranted  mutilation  of  the  sacrament 
(Mt  se  27;  Mk  U  23].  But  the  grossest  per- 
version of  the  aaerammt.  and  a  stancunK  reproach 
to  the  oompletmeSB  of  the  atonii^  sacrmce  of  the 
Lord  is  the  offering  up  of  the  consecrated  elements 
as  an  imbloody  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  which  is  being  done  in  the  Rom  mass 
(He  10  14.18). 

iU.  DifRealtima. — "How  can  these  things  be?" 
Hub  question  might  be  raised  aiminst  every  doc- 
trine of  Scripture.  The  union  of  the 
1.  Question  natures  in  the  God-man,  the  imputa- 
of  Possl-  Uon  of  His  mrait  to  the  bdiever,  the 
bili^  quickening  power  of  the  word  of  Di- 

vine grace,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  etc,  can  all  be  subjected  to  the  same  question- 
ing. 

^'Has  faith  no  place  in  this  sacrament?"  Faith 
does  not  create,  nor  help  to  create  the  sacrament, 
neither  the  administrant's  nor  the  communicant's 


faith.  The  sacrament  is  fully  constituted  in  all  its 
parts  by  the  institutional  act  of  the  Lord  and  by 
His  command  to  continue  the  obeerv- 
3.  Place  ance  of  it.  Man's  faith  cannot  make, 
of  Faith  man's  unbelief  cannot  immake,  an  ordi- 
nance of  God.  But  faith  is  necessary 
in  order  that  a  communicant  may  receive  the  bless- 
ings offered  in  the  Eucharist,  and  testify  to  his  be- 
lieving relation  to  the  Lord  and  to  his  Christian 
felloirehip  with  the  brethren.  The  sacram«it 
bestows  no  blessing  ex  opere  operato,  i.e.  by  the  mere 
mechanical  performance  of  the  physical  act. 

"Are  the  words  of  the  institution  part  of  the 
sacred  text?"  Up  to  the  age  of  Paulus,  they  were 
universally  r^^rded  so,  and  the  criti- 
S.  The  cal  labors  of  Briggs,  P.  Gardn«, 
Words  <rf  Grafe,  Immer,  JtUicher,  etc,  wMch  can 
Hie  Insti-  readily  l>e  explained  by  the  theological 
totion  position  of  these  men,  lack  unity  of 
result  and  are  offset  by  the  labors 
of  Scrivener,  Scbultzen,  R.  A.  Hoffman,  Blass, 
Beyschlag,  etc.  Christianity  as  yet  sees  no  reason 
for  discarding  the  words  of  the  institution  and  for 
discontinuing  the  Eucharist  as  a  Dinne  ordinance. 

W.  H.  T.  DAn 

ACCOBDINO  TO  THE  BeUEF  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE 

Church  op  the  BRRTHREUf  (Dunkers) 
X.  Taa  Las*  Svfpbb  Was  Not  thb  Jbwisb  Pass- 

OVSK 

1.  Date 

2.  Doctrinal 

3.  Tradition 

II.    TaS  PSBFSTVATtOH  OT  TBS  LaST  SumB 

III.  PRACTICB  or  TBB  CsDBCB  OF  TBB  BsrrBBBN 

IV.  Thb  Mbanikq  and  SiONiricANCB  or  tbb  Lotb 
Fbast 

Litbbatubb 

The  intCTeet  of  this  denomination  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  related  to  the  Passover  conusts  in  two 

Kmts:  (1)  that  the  "Lord's  Suppw"  was  not  the 
wish  Passover,  but  was  eaten  the  evening  before 
the  Jewish  feast;  and  (2)  that  this  "Last  Supper" 
was  intended  to  be  perpetuated.  This  is  perpetu> 
ated  by  the  Oiureh  of  the  K«tJiren  under  the 
name  of  "Love  Feast"  (see  Aoafe). 

gives  five  dSSnct  InUmaSonTofft^rSrt^**'""^ 

(1)}  "  Now  hefore  the  feast  of  the  pass- 

LT%m*m         over'*  (JlfA  ti  T^f  nwr^t  ni  wi^».  Pri 
di  Ua  UorUB  toA  pdaSut;  Jn  18  1).  This 
shorn  that  the  washing  of  the  dtadples' 
feet,  and  the  discourses  at  the  Last  Supper  ware  before 
the  FMsovw. 

(2)  "  Biu  what  things  we  have  need  of  for  the  feast" 

Un  AflorfJn;  IS  39).    TUs  shows  that 
the  Supper  (Mmr,  daf  pnon)  was  not  the  Ptmone  feast 

(sV  "They  lead  Jesus  therefore  from  Calaphas  into 
the  Praetonum;  and  itwaa  eariy;  and  they  themselves 
entered  not  into  the  Praetorlum.  that  they  might  not 
bis  defiled,  but  might  eat  the  passorer"  (Ifb  ^vMnr  to 
wiffx'^t  Afna  pkdgA'in  U  p4$eha;  Jn  18  28).  This  was 
after  the  Suppw.  early  on  the  day  of  crudflxion,  before 
the  Passover, 

<4)  "Now  It  was  the  Preparation  of  the  pasaover:  it 
was  about  the  sixth  hour"  ()(•■  ti  ««p«»«€v¥  toS  amm. 
In  di  paraikevt  (ad  pdieka:  Jn  18  14).  This  again 
shows  conclusively  that  the  PassoTer  was  not  yet  eaten. 
Jesus  Is  before  niate:  It  Is  the  day  of  the  crudtbdon, 
and  after  the  Last  Supper. 

(5)  "The  Jews  therefore,  because  It  was  the  Prepa- 
ranon.  that  the  bodies  should  not  remain  on  the  crass 
upon  the  sabbath  (for  the  day  ot  that  sabbath  was  a 
high  daiO,"  ver  31.  etc.  Here  we  have  again  a  reference 
to  the  ^reparation  («ap«a«<u^  roS  wiaw,  paratkevi  (oil 
pdtcha),  and  also  to  the  Sabbadi  wmdi,  In  this  case 
was  a  "high  day"  (^f  yifi  m't**"!  4  4*^p*  iatii^u  to« 
tfv^Siro*,  In  adr  mtgdU  hi  hinUra  tcafnow  tod  tabbdtou). 
This  shows  that  the  Passover  was  eaten  on  Prlday  even- 
ing after  sunset  on  the  15th  of  Nlsan  at  the  banning 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Whenever  the  Passover  feU 
upon  the  Sabbath,  that  Sabbath  was  a  "high  day." 

Christ  is  our  Passover:  died  at  the  time  the 
Passover  lamb  was  slain,  hence  after  the  Last 
Supper.    (1)  Christ  died  at  the  time  the  Passover 
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lamb  waa  slain  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  14th  of 
Niaan,  and  thus  became  Our  Passover  (1  Cor  6  7), 
"For  our  paasover  also  hath  been  sacri- 
2.  Doctriiulficed,  even  Christ."  (2)  Jesus,  the 
"Lunb  of  God"  (Jn  1  29)  corresponds 
to  the  Passover  lamb  (Ex  U  3).  "Without  blem- 
ish" (Ex  IS  5) -Jesus,  "who  did  no  sin"  (1  Pet  8 
22-24).  The  blood  of  a  lamb  sprinkled  upon  houses 
(Ex  U  7.13)  corresponds  to  salvation  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  (1  Jn  1  7-9).  (3)  Jesus  arose  the  third 
day  and  became  "the  first-fruits  of  them  that  are 
asleep"  (1  Cor  16  4.20.23).  The  resurrwtion  was 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  sheaf,  or  first- 
fruits,  was  gathered  on  the  16th  of  Nisan.  There- 
fore Jesus  must  have  died  on  Ftid^  the  14th  of 
Nisan,  when  the  Paaaovar  lamb  was  slain;  henoe 
after  the  Last  Supper. 

All  the  early  trmitionB,  both  Jewish  and  Christian, 
agree  that  Jesus  was  micified  on  the  day  of  Prepa- 
ration of  the  Passover,  and  they  dis- 
8.  Tradition  tinguiah  between  the  Passover  and  the 
Last  Supper  which  was  eaten  the 
evening  before  the  Jewish  feast. 

//.  7m  Parprnhmtion  of  thm  Laat  Sappmr. — (1) 
Since  the  Last  Supper  was  a  new  institution,  Uiere 
is  no  more  reason  for  perpetuating  one  part  than 
another.  It  is  a  unit,  and  each  event  of  that  night 
has  its  meaning  and  place.  (2)  Jesiis  commanded 
the  disciples  to  papetuate  feet-washins  (see 
Washinq  op  Fbet)  (Jn  18  14.15.17),  and  likewise 
He  commanded  the  Eucharist  to  be  perpetuated 
as  a  manorial  of  Him  (1  Cor  11  24.25).  Why 
not  ih»  A^ipe?  (3)  The  A|;ape  was  perpetuated 
by  the  aposUes  and  disciples.  The^  certainly 
understood  Jesus  to  mean  that  the  entire  sarvicea 
of  the  Last  Supp^  should  be  perpetuated,  else 
they  would  not  have  done  so. 

///.  Praetie*  of  thm  Chnrch  of  thm  Brmthrmn  (Dattkmrm). 

— The  "Love  Feut"  conimemorates  Jcbuh'  LmC  Supper 
with  HIb  dladples.  These  Love  Feasts  are  held  once  or 
twice  each  year,  always  In  the  evening,  by  each  local 
church  or  congregation.  Preparatory  services  on  ''selt- 
examlnation "  (1  Cor  11  28)  precede  the  ordinances. 
The  church  pews  are  converted  Into  tables.  The 
Sapper  (Ulwu^v.  dttpnon)  is  made  ready  beforehand  by 
the  deacons  and  deaoonoseoB.  The  devotional  exercises 
aim  to  accomplish  special  consecration,  confession,  and 
reooneillatlon.  Before  the  eating  of  the  Supper,  Ja 
18  1-17  Is  read  and  explained,  whraeupon  the  wethren 
proceed  to  wash  one  another's  feet,  and  the  dsters  llke- 
wlie  by  themselves.  All  tarry  one  for  another  (1  Cor 
11  83)  until  they  are  ready  for  the  Supper.  The  ofB- 
etottng  elder  then  calls  upon  someone  to  offer  prayer  for 
the  meaU  which  Is  then  eaten  togetiier.  Aoouer  prayer 
of  thaoksgMng  is  offered  at  the  close  of  the  meal. 
After  the  meal,  the  ofSdattu  elder  calls  upon  one  to 
read  the  story  of  Christ's  suffwlDgs  (Isa  69,  or  Jn  19). 
After  a  short  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol, 
the  communicants  rise  while  the  offldatlna  elder  gives 
thanks  for  the  bread.  He  then  turns  to  1^  brother  at 
his  right  and  breaks  a  piece  of  the  unleavened  bread  for 
him  with  the  words,  "My  beloved  brother,  the  bread 
which  we  break  Is  the  conununion  of  the  body  of  Christ" 
(see  1  Cor  10  16).  The  brethren  then  breuc  the  bread 
one  to  the  other,  with  these  words.  Likewise  the  sis- 
ters in  tbe  same  manner.  Again  the  congregation  rises 
while  the  officiating  elder  gives  thanks  for  the  cup,  which 
Is  then  inssed  by  one  to  the  other  with  the  words  "  Be- 
loved brother  [or  sister],  the  cup  of  the  NT  Is  the  com- 
tbe  blood  of  Christ^'  (1  Oor  10  16).  This 


munion  of 
Is  followed  by 
a  hymn  (Mt 


rayers  of  praise  and  thanlEsglTUg,  then 
I)  and  a  benedlctloa. 


IV.  7K«  Mmaning  and  Signi/wPKm  of  thm  Loom 
Fmaat. — All  these  ordinances  or  symbols  signify 
some  fundamental  virtue  in  the  Christian  life.  We 
are  commanded  to  follow  our  Master  who  is  the 
Way  and  the  Truth.  But  these  symbols  have  a 
real  ti^iiicance.  apart  from  merely  '.'foUowii^'  or 
"obeymg^'  the  Lonl's  oommand.  (1)  FeetHwashiiw 
symbolised  humility  uid  service,  and  also  the  partial 
cleansing  which  all  Christians  need.  (2)  The  Agape 
signifies  the  bread-and-water  covenant  of  brother- 
hood and  peace.  It  is  not  only  the  symbol  of  true 
Christian  fellowship,  but  is  productive  of  such  fel- 
lowship.  It  is  also  symbolic  of  the  "Marriage 


Supper  of  the  Lamb,"  which  is  supremely  a  symbol 
of  joy.  (3)  the  Eucharist:  (o)  The  broken  bread 
represents  the  "body  of  Christ"  (1  Cor  10  16) 
"which  is  broken  for  you"  (1  Cor  11  24  AV): 
hence  the  symbol  of  sacnfice.  It  is  a  memorUd  of 
Christ's  sufferingB,  and  a  consecration  to  suffer  with 
Him.  It  means  also  feedii^  on  Christ,  whose  flesh 
we  must  eat  (Jn  6  35.51.63.54).  (6)  The  cup 
represents  the  blood  of  Christ  (1  Cor  10  16;  Jn 
6  53.54).  It  is  the  blood  covenant  that  symbolizes 
the  unity  of  man  with  God  (Jn  17  21),  Jesus  is 
the  vine,  we  are  the  branches  (Jn  U),  The  same 
mind,  spirit,  life  and  love  whidk  are  in  Qod  and 
Christ  are  to  be  in  us. 

IdTSXATrBX.— O.  F.  Toder,  Oo^i  St^na  of  Qraet; 
R.  H.  Miller,  DoetHM  of  Br^krm  D*fend«d:  D.  W. 
Kurts.  OjUtine  oftkt  FttndatMntal  Dodrinf  (all  of  Elgin, 
IIllnolB.  U.S,A.}. 

Daniel  Webster  Kdbtz 
LORDS  OP  THE  PHIUSTIKBS  CHQ,  ^erm, 
same  as  Heb  word  for  "axle,"  probably  a  native 
designation):  These  'lords"  (Josh  18  3:  Jgs  8 
3;  i«  6,  etc;  1  S  6  8.11,  etc),  elsewhere  cdled 
"pnnces"  (sor,  1  S  18  30;  29  3.4.9),  were  the 
petty  rulers  or  kings  of  the  6  Phili  cities,  Gaza, 
Ashkelon,  Aahdod,  Ekron,  Gath.   See  Phiustinks. 

LO-RUHAHAH,  lO-ioo-h&'ma,  Id-roo-hft'ma. 
See  Lo-AMMi. 

LOSS:  K^l^lt,  ^Q^',  "to  suffer  as  one  erring,  or  as 
a  mnner"  (Gen  81  39,  where  Jacob  assures  Laban 
that  he  [Jacob]  suffered  the  loss  of  all  animals  of 
the  flock  torn  by  beasts);  b'O^,  «A«ftA(Ii,  "bereave- 
ment" (Isa  47  8f,  where  the  prophet  foretells  the 
humiliation  of  proud  Babylon  who  shall  suffer  the 
loss  of  her  children,  and  widowhood) ;  •  ahik- 

ftuifm,  "bereavement"  (Isa  49  20,  ti^  ^'bereave- 
ment' in  RV,  where  the  prophet  promises  to  the 
desolate  Zion  enlai^ment).  In  the  NT  the  tr  of 
three  Gr  words:  A.ropQ\ii,  apotx^,  "casting  away" 
(Acts  27  22,  where  Paul  assures  the  crew  and  pas- 
s«igers  that  there  shall  be  no  "loss"  of  life  from  the 
storm);  ft^iia,  ggmia,  "loss"  (Acts  *T  21,refeiTina 
to  the  harm  sustained  in  the  storm;  Phil  8  Tf, 
where  Paul  counts  all  his  natural  privileges  and 
attainments  as  forfeited  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ);  {^lu&u,  zimidd,  "to  suffer 
loss"  (1  Cor  8  15.  where  Paul  says  the  man  whose 
works  are  burned  shall  suffer  "loss":  Phil  8  8, 
same  oontext  as  above).  Chabum  B.  Wiujaus 

LOT,  lot: 

/.  ^monaGCir*— The  man  bore  the  name  Lot 
(ta'lb,  Idt;  AAt,  Lot)  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  Gen  11  27,  at  the  beranning  of  tliat  section  of 
Gen  which  is  entitled  "the  generations  of  Twah." 
After  Terah's  3  sons  are  named,  it  is  added  that  the 
third  of  these,  Haran,  be^at  Lot. 

The  reason  for  thus  singling  out  but  one  of  the 
grandsons  of  Terafa  appears  in  the  next  verse,  where 
we  are  told  that  "Haraa  died  before  his  father 
Twah  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  hi  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees."  For  that  period  in  the  life  of  this  famiW, 
therefore,  which  begins  with  the  migration  from  Ur, 
L.  represents  his  father's  branch  of  the  family 
(ver  31).  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  relation 
between  Abraham  and  L.  would  have  been  what 
it  was,  had  not  Haran  died;  but  be  this  aa  it  may, 
we  read  this  introduction  of  L.  into  the  genealogy 
of  Terah  as  an  anticipation  of  the  story  to  which  it 
fiimishes  an  introduction,  and  in  \rtuch  L.  is  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part. 

The  sections  of  that  story  in  which  L.  appears 
are:  In  ch  11,  the  migration  from  Ur  to  Haran;  in 
ch  13,  Abraham's  wandering;'  in  ch  IS,  the  separa- 
tion of  Abraham  and  L.;  in  ch  14,  the  campaign 
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of  the  eastern  kings  against  Sodom  and  Abraham's 
recovery  of  the  captives;  and  in  ch  19,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom. 

In  Gen  14  14.16  L.  is  termed  the  "brother"  of 
Abraham;  but  that  this  does  not  represent  a  var- 
iant tradition  is  proved  by  reference  to  ver  12  of  the 
same  chapter  (ascribed  to  "an  independent  source") 
and  to  IS  8  (ascribed  to  J;  efll  28  J). 

n.  CoTMr. — ^L.'b  life,  as  the  scimtv  ref^^ces 
to  him  permit  us  to  reconstruct  it,  falls  into  four 
periods.   Of   the  first  period — that 

1.  Knt  previous  to  the  migration  from  Haran 
Period  — we  know  nothing  save  L.'s  birth 

in  Ur,  the  death  of  his  father  there,  the 
marriage  of  liis  sister  Milcah  to  his  uncle  Nahor 
(of  wother  sister,  Iscah,  we  learn  only  the  name), 
and  the  journey  to  Haran  in  company  with  Terah, 
Abraham  and  Sarah.  The  fact  that  Sarah's  child- 
lessness and  Haran's  death  are  the  only  two  cir> 
cumstaneea  related  of  the  family  history,  may  serve 
to  explain  why  L.  went  with  Abraham  instead  of 
staying  with  Nahor.  A  childless  uncle  and  a 
fatherless  nephew  may  well  have  remained  together 
with  the  idea  that,  even  if  there  was  no  formal 
adoption,  the  nephew  might  become  his  uncle's 
heir.  C«^nly,  the  promise  of  a  numbOTless  seed, 
so  often  repeated  to  the  patriarchs,  comes  first  to 
Abraham  immediately  after  L.  has  separated  from 
him  (see  Gen  18  6-18). 

In  the  second  period  of  L.'b  life,  we  find  him  the 
eompanwn  of  Abraham  on  his  journeys  from  Meso- 
potamia to  Canaan,  through  Canaan 

2.  Second  to  Egypt,  and  back  again  to  the  neigh- 
Period        borhood  of  Beth-el.   His  position  is 

nibtmlinate,  for  his  uncle  is  head  of  the 
faniily,  and  oriental  custom  is  uniform  and  rigorous 
in  the  matt^  of  family  rule.  Hence  the  use  of  the 
singular  number  throughout  the  narrative.  What 
Abraham  did,  his  whole  "clan"  did.  Yet  L.'s 
position  was  as  nearly  independent  as  these  pa- 
triarchal conditions  admit.  When  the  story 
reaches  the  point  where  it  is  necessair  to  mention 
this  factj  the  narrator  explains,  first,  the  genefosity 
with  which  Abraham  treated  his  nei^ew,  in  per- 
mitting him  to  have  "flocks,  ana  herds,  and 
tents"  of  his  own,  a  quasi-independent  e«»nomy, 
and  second,  tliat  disproportion  between  their  col- 
lective possessions  and  the  land's  resources  which 
made  separation  inevitable.  Up  to  this  point  the 
only  mention  of  L.  during  this  period  of  wandering 
is  contained  in  13  1,  in  the  words  "and  Lot  with 
him."  And  even  here  the  words  are  useless  (be- 
cause stating  a  fact  perfecUy  presumable  hen  as 
elsewhere),  except  as  they  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  story  of  the  separation  that  is  immediately  to 
follow. 

That  story  introduces  the  third  period  of  Lot's 
career,  that  of  his  residence  in  the  KikkOr  (RV 
"Plain,"  RVm  "Circle")  and  in  Sodom. 

3.  Third  To  the  fundamental  cause  of  separa- 
Pwiod        tion,  as  above  stated,  Uie  author  adds 

the  two  circumstances  which  contrib- 
uted to  produce  the  result,  namely,  first,  the  strife 
that  arose  between  Abraham's  herdsmen  and  L.'s 
herdsmen,  and,  second,  the  presence  in  the  same 
country  of  others — the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites — 
thus  reminding  his  readers  that  it  was  no  vacant 
land,  through  which  they  might  spread  themselves 
abeolutelj^  at  will  and  so  counteract  the  operation 
of  the  principal  cause  and  the  contributory  cause 
already  set  fwth. 

VTim  a  magnaninuty  that  must  have  seemed 
even  greater  to  minds  accustomed  to  patriarchal 
authority  than  it  seems  to  us,  and  that  was  in  fact 
much  more  remarkable  than  it  would  be  here  and 
now,  Abraham  offers  to  his  nephew  the  choice  of 
the  land — from  the  nomad's  point  of  view.  In  the 


"we  are  brethren"  (ver  8),  the  whole  force  of  the 
scene  is  crystallized.  L.,  who  believes  himself  to 
have  chosen  the  better  part,  is  thereupon  traced 
in  his  nomadic  progress  as  far  as  Sodom,  and  the 
reader  leaves  hmi  for  a  time  face  to  face  with  a 
city  whose  men  "were  wicked  and  sinners  i^ainst 
Jen  exceedingly,"  while  the  narraUve  moves  on 
with  Abraham  through  that  frceh  scene  of  revela- 
tion which  presented  to  this  man  of  magnanimity 
a  Divine  deed  to  all  the  land,  and  to  this  man,  now 
left  without  an  heir  from  among  his  own  kindred 
(cf  15  2.3),  a  Divine  pledge  of  innumerable  off- 
spring. 

L.  returns  for  a  moment  to  our  view  as  the  main- 
spring of  AJbraham's  motions  in  the  campaign  of 
ch  14.  We  are  expressly  told  that  it  was  "when 
Abram  heard  that  nis  brother  was  taken  captive," 
that  he  "led  forth  his  tnuned  men  ....  and 
pursued."  On  the  one  hand  we  hear  that  L.  now 
"dwelt  in  Sodom,"  havine  abandoned  the  life  in 
tents  that  he  had  led  since  Mesopotamian  days,  and 
on  the  other  hand  we  find  in  him  a  foil  to  the  eaer- 
getic,  decisive  and  successful  figure  of  his  uncle — ^for 
L.  plays  a  sorry  rdle,  bracketed  always  with  "the 
women  and  the  goods." 

This  period  of  his  life  ends  with  the  annihilation 
of  his  chosen  home,  his  wealth,  his  companions,  and 
all  that  was  his  save  two  daughters,  who,  it  would 
seem,  might  better  have  perished  with  the  rest. 
Ch  19,  coming  immediately  after  the  intercesnon 
of  Abraham  for  Sodom  that  poignantW  impresses 
on  the  reader's  mind  the  wickraness  of  L.'s  environ- 
ment, exhibits  to  us  the  man  himself  in  his  sui^ 
roundings,  as  they  have  affected  him  throu^  well- 
nigh  a  score  of  veara  (cf  IS  4:  17  1).  What  we 
see  is  a  man  who  means  well  (courtesy,  ver  1; 
hospitality,  vs  2.3.6-8;  natural  shame,  ver  7; 
loyalty,  ver  14;  and  gratitude,  ver  19),  but  who  is 
hopelefflly  bound  up  with  the  moral  life  of  the  city 
through  his  family  connections — alliances  that 
have  pulled  him  down  rather  than  elevated 
others  (vs  9.14.26.31-35).  The  language  of  2  Pet 
2  7.8  reminds  us  that  L.  was,  even  at  tnia  time  of 
his  life,  a  "r^teous"  man.  Viewed  as  a  part  of 
his  enviicmment  (the  writer  has  been  speaking  of 
Sodom,  ver  6),  L.  was  certainly  entitled  to  be 
called  a  "righteous"  man,  and  the  term  fits  the  im- 
plications of  Gen  18  23-32.  Moreover,  Gen  19 
Itself  shows  L.  "vexed  ....  with  their  lawless 
deeds"  and  "sore  distressed  by  the  lascivious  life 
of  the  wicked"  (cf  vs  3.7.8.14).  Yet  the  contrast 
with  Abraham  is  always  present  in  Uie  reader's 
mind,  so  that  the  moat  lastii^  imiwesnona  are  made 
by  L.'s  selfishness,  worldliness,  vacillation  and  cow- 
ardice, not  to  mention  the  moral  effect  made  by  the 
closing  scene  of  his  life  (vs  30-38). 

The  fourth  period  of  L.'s  career  is  of  uncettain 
duration.  Upon  the  destruction  of  Sodom  he 
dwelt  at  first  in  Zoar,  the  "little" 
4.  Fourth  city,  spared  as  a  convement  refuge  for 
Period  him  and  his;  but  at  some  time  un- 
specified, he  "went  up  out  of  Zoar," 
for  "he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar" — ^why,  we  cannot 
say.  This  fear  was  greater  than  even  the  evi- 
dently great  fear  he  entertained  of  dwelling  in 
"the  mountain"  (ver  19).  In  this  mountain- 
country  of  rocks  and  caves  (Driver  in  HDB,  art. 
"Lot,'  cites  Buckingham,  Travels  in  Syria,  BI- 
BS, 87,  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  people 
still  live  in  caves  in  this  region),  L.  and  his  two 
remaining  daughters  dwell;  and  uie  biography  of 
this  companion  of  "the  friend  of  God"  ends  in  a 
scene  of  incest,  which  supplies  the  logical  epilogue 
to  a  drama  of  progressive  moral  deterioration. 
This  bestisl  cave-man  of  Gen  19  is  the  "brother" 
of  Abraham,  but  he  has  reached  this  goal  because 
hia  path  had  led  down  from  Beth-el  to  Sodom. 
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Tbe  origin  of  the  two  neighboring  and  kindred 
nations,  Moab  and  Ammon.  is  by  the  Heb  tradition 
tnwed  thus  to  Lot  and  hia  oaughtm. 

/If.  Plaem  In  Later  Litmaturm. — In  the  V&hle, 
L.  finds  mention  only  as  the  father  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  (Dt  2  9.19;  Pa  83  8),  and  in  the  passage 
in  2  Pet  already  noticed;  and,  besides  these  places, 
in  Lk  17  28-32.  Here  L.  represents  the  central 
figure  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  as  Noah  in  the 
fiood  in  the  preceding  context  (cf  the  association  of 
theae  two  characters  in  2  Pet  and  the  Koran). 
His  deliveranoe  is  mentjoned,  the  haste  uud  narrow- 
ness of  that  escape  is  implied,  and  his  wife's  fate 
is  recalled.  In  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  lore  (in- 
cluding many  passages  in  the  Koran  itself),  L.  is 
a  personage  of  importance,  about  whom  details  are 
told  which  fancy  nas  added  to  the  sober  traditions 
of  old  Israel.  But  particularly  for  Mohammed 
there  was  point  of  attachment  in  L.'a  career,  offered 
in  Gen  19  7.14.  Like  Mohammed  to  the  men  of 
wicked  Mecca,  L.  becomes  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness and  a  messenger  of  judgment  to  the  men  of 
wicked  Sodom.  ^  is  one  of  the  line  of  oiMstleB, 
sent  to  reveal  God's  will  and  purpose  to  his  oon- 
temporaries. 

IV.  Critienl  Thworimm  ofrofrt  thm  Figarm  of  Lvt. — ^The 
oommon  view  of  those  who  deny  the  historical  re&llty 
of  L.  is  that  this  name  slmplv  stands  for  the  ethnic 
group,  Moab  and  Ammon.  weUhaiuen,  e.g.,  expressly 
calls  ''Lot"  a  national  name  ( KoIianaoM).  As  to  what 
!■  told  of  him  In  Geo  he  remarks:  "  Were  It  not  for  the 
remarkable  deprenlon  In  which  the  Dead  Sea  lies,  Sodom 
and  OoDKHTan  would  not  have  perished;  were  It  not 
for  the  little  flat  tongue  of  land  that  reaches  out  Into  the 
swamp  from  tbe  8.B..  Lot  would  have  fled  at  once  to 
Uw  mountains  of  his  sons,  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  not 
have  made  the  dfitour  by  Zoar,  which  merely  serves  the 
purpoee  of  explaining  wny  this  comer  Is  excepted  from 
overthrow,'  to  the  territory  of  which  It  really 
belongs"  {ProUoomtna  *,  323).  Mever  confesses  that 
nothing  can  be  made  of  L. ,  because  any  characteristic 
feature  that  might  furnish  a  point  of  attachment  Is 
entirely  lacking.  Tbe  first  of  the  families  of  the  Hor- 
Ites  of  Seir  was  named  Lotan  (Oen  86  20.22),  and  this 
writer  believes  it  "probable  that  this  name  is  derived 
from  Lot:  but  that  Lot  was  ever  a  tribal  name  (Siamm- 
nomt)  foUowB  neither  from  this  fact  (rather  the  con- 
trary) nor  from  tbe  deslRnatlon  of  Moab  and  the  b<iii 
'Ammin  as  'Bona  of  Lot'  (Z>i«  Itraeliltn  und  ihre  Nach- 
barMatmt.  Sll;  cf  261,  339).  If  "Horite"  was  under- 
stood as  "cave-dweUer,*'  the  story  In  Gen  10  30  might 
bis  adduced  In  support  of  this  combination.  But  the 
moat  raoent  Une  of  reasoning  concerning  these  patriarchal 
flnirai  makes  their  names  "neither  Divine  names  nor 
Mbal  names,  whether  In  actual  use  or  regardedM  mch. 
but  rather  ample  personal  names  Vko  Tom,  DkSt  and 
Hanr.  ....  Ts^ilcal  namea  they  became  ....  so 
that  ,  .  .  .  laraera  itory-tdlers  would  connect  the 
nameof  UwIUl  the  overthrow  of  the  dtles"  (Oressmann. 
art.  in  ZATW,  IBIO).  These  names  were  chosen  Just 
because  "they  were  very  common  at  the  time  when  the 
narratives  were  stamped  Into  types":  later  they  became 
unftdiionable,  but  the  story-tellers  held  fast  to  the  old 
naiiMW.  "One  sees  from  ttus  at  once  into  how  andent 
a  time  the  proper  names  Abraham  and  Lot  must  reach, 
and  tmdersMnds  therefore  tbe  more  easily  how  they 
could  be  changed  Into  tribal  ancestors."  It  does  not 
requhre  the  cautions,  uttered  by  writers  of  this  way  of 
thlDklng.  against  regaidlng  their  views  as  a  return  to  the 
old  historical  view  of  the  patriarchs,  to  remind  us  that. 
In  spite  of  all  that  naj  oe  s&ld  to  tbe  contrary,  the 
present  trend  of  thought  among  the  most  radical  critics 
of  the  Omesls-tndltions  is  much  more  favwaUe  to  that 
conservaUve  historical  view  than  were  Uie  opinions  which 
tbey  have  overthrown.  Bo  that  it  may  Justly  be  asserted, 
as  Oressmann  writes:  "  Oonfldenee  In  vadnlon  is  in  any 
case  on  the  rise." 

Lot's  Wife:  This  woman,  unknown  by  name, 
figures  in  the  narrattve  of  Lot  that  relates  his  escape 
from  Sodom.  She  is  mentioned  in  Gen  19  only 
in  vs  15-17,  where  she  is  commanded  to  flee  from 
the  doomed  city  vnth  her  husband  and  daughters, 
and  is  liud  hold  upon  by  the  angelic  visitors  in  their 
effort  to  hasten  the  slow  departure;  and  in  ver  26, 
where  she  alone  of  the  four  fugitives  disobej^s  the 
warning,  looks  back,  and  becomes  a  "pillar  of  salt." 
This  disobedience,  with  the  moral  state  it  implied 
and  the  judEment  it  entailed,  is  held  up  as  an  ex- 
ample 1^  Qtrist  in  Lk  17        In  the  Scriptures 


this  is  all  that  is  said  of  a  person  and  event  that 
furnished  the  basis  for  a  great  deal  of  speculation. 
Jos  {AtO.  1,  xi,  4)  adds  to  the  statement  derived  from 
Gen,  "She  was  ehaiwed  into  a  pOlar  of  salt,"  the 
words,  "for  I  visitea  it,  and  it  sUU  rranains  even 
now"  (see  also  Wisd  10  7). 

Among  Christian  writers  contemporary  with  and  sub- 
sequent to  Jos,  »s  well  as  among  the  Jews  themselves 
and  other  Orientals,  the  same  assertion  is  found,  and 
down  to  recent  times  travelers  have  reported  the  pw- 
slstenceof  such  a  "pillar  of  salt,"  either  on  the  testimony 
of  natives  or  as  eyewitnesses.  The  question  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  these  "pillars"  is  a  part  of  the  larger 
question  of  Sodom  and  Its  neighborhood  (see  Salt: 
SiDDiu;  Sliux);  for  that  no  one  particular  "pillar*' 
has  persisted  through  the  centuries  may  be  regarded  as 
certain:  nor  If  It  had,  would  the  Identification  of  Lot's 
wife  with  It  and  with  it  alone  be  ascertainable.  This  Is 
Just  an  early  jserslstent  and  notable  case  of  that  "Identj- 
flcation"  of  Bib.  sites  which  prevails  all  over  the  Hob' 
Land.  It  is  to  be  classed  with  the  myth-  and  legend- 
building  turn  of  mind  in  simple  peoples,  which  has  e.8. 
embroidered  upon  this  OT  account  of  the  destruction  ot 
Sodom  such  marvelous  details  and  embelUshmenta. 

The  principal  thing  to  observe  is  the  vagueness 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  story  in  Gen.  For  it  does 
not  necesaarily  imply  the  "metamorphosis"  popu- 
larly attributed  to  it,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
worn.  And  it  lacks,  even  in  a  narrative  like  this, 
where  the  temptaticm  would  be  greatest,  all  indica- 
tions of  that  popular  archaeology"  or  curiosity, 
which,  according  to  some  critics,  is  alleged  to  have 
furnished  the  original  motive  for  the  invention  of 
the  patriarchal  narratives.  "She  became  a  pillar 
of  salt,"  and  "Remember  Lot's  wife":  this  is  the 
extent  of  the  Bib.  allusions.  All  the  rest  is  comr 
ment,  or  legend,  or  guess,  or  "science." 

J.  OSCAB  BOTD 

LOT.  See  DmsATioH. 

LOTARf  lO'tan  CPpi^,  iBfOn):  Son  of  Seir,  a 
chief  (AV  "duke")  of  Edom  (Gen  86  20.22.29;  1 
Ch  1  38  f). 

LOTHASUBTJS,  loth-a-sU'bus  CA«ei«roi»po«, 
Lothdsoubot) :  One  of  those  who  stood  by  Ezra  at 
the  reading  of  the  law  (1  Esd  9  44):  called 
"Hashum"  in  Neh  8  4. 

LOTS.  See  Divination. 

LOTS,  PKAST  OP.   See  Purim . 

LOTUS,  mm,  TREES  (C^SJ?,  te'Sllm;  AV 
shady  trees):  The  trees  under  which  b'hemdth  (the 
"hippopotamus")  rests;  "He  lieth  imder  the  lotus- 
trees,"  The  lotus-trees  cover  him  with  their  shade" 
(Job  40  21.22).  The  Arab,  equivalent  is  the  dOm 
tree,  Zizypkua  UAus,  a  species  of  jujube  tree  (N.O. 
Wuxmneae) ;  it  has  many  spines  and  small  globular 
fruit  a  little  bigger  than  a  pea.  It  is  common  in  the 
Jonlan  T^ey.  This  plant  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Egyp  kitus.  See  Lilt. 

LOVE,  luv  pn^ ,  'smh,  rprj»,  'ahObhsh,  noun; 
4iX4w,  phiUo,  i,y9.w&m,  agapdd,  vb.;  &'y^"'^t  ttgdpS, 
noun) :  Love  to  both  God  and  man  is  fundamental  to 
trueidigionjwhether  as  expressed  in  the  OT  or  the 
NT.  Jesus  Himself  declared  that  all  the  law  and  the 
profits  haiu  upon  love  (Mt  28  40;  Mk  IS  2&- 
34).  Paul,  in  nis  matchless  ode  on  love  (1  Cor  18), 
makes  it  the  greatest  of  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
life — CTeater  than  speaking  with  tongues,  or  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  or  the  possession  of  a  faith  of 
superior  excellence;  for  without  love  all  these  gifts 
and  graces,  desirable  and  useful  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  are  as  nothing,  certainly  of  no  perma- 
nent value  in  the  si^t  m  God.  Not  that  ather 
Jesus  or  Paul  underestimates  the  futh  from  which 
all  the  graces  prooeed,  for  this  grace  is  recognised 
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as  fundamental  in  aB  Ood's  dealinn  with  man  and 
man's  dealings  with  Ciod  (Jn  ft  2Sf:  He  11  6); 
but  both  alike  count  that  faith  as  but  idle  and  worth- 
leas  belief  that  does  not  maoifest  itself  in  love  to 
both  God  and  man.  As  love  is  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  God  and  His  relation  to  mankind,  so  it  must 
be  the  hidiest  expression  of  man's  relation  to  his 
Maker  andto  his  fellow-man. 

/.  Definition. — While  the  Heb  and  Gr  words  for 
"love"  have  various  shades  and  intnunties  of  mean- 
ing, they  mar  be  summed  up  in  some  such  defini- 
tion as  this:  Love,  whethra*  uHed  of  God  or  man,  is 
an  earnest  and  anxious  desire  for.  and  an  active 
and  beneficent  interest  in,  the  well-being  of  the  one 
loved.  Different  degrees  and  manifestations  of 
this  affection  are  recognized  in  the  Scriptures  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  life,  e.g. 
the  expression  of  love  as  between  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  brethren  accordii^  to  the  flesh, 
and  according  to  grace:  between  friend  and  enemy, 
and,  finally,  between  God  and  man.  It  must  not 
be  OTerlooKed,  however,  that  the  fundamental  idea 
of  love  as  expressed  in  the  definition  of  it  is  never 
absent  in  any  one  of  these  relations  of  life,  even 
though  the  manifestation  thereof  may  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  and  relations.  Christ's 
interview  with  the  apostle  Feta  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  (Jn  21  lfr-18)  sets  before  us  in  a 
most  beautiful  waythe  different  shades  of  meaning 
as  found  in  the  NT  words  phiUd^  and  d7a- 

rdu,  agapAS.  In  the  Question  of  Christ,  "Ix>ve8t 
thou  me  more  than  these?"  the  Gr  vb.  Ayar^t, 
agapAg,  denotes  the^  highest,  most  perfect  kind  of 
love  (Lat  diligera),  implying  a  clear  determination 
of  will  and  judgment,  and  belonging  particularly 
to  the  spha«  of  Divine  revelation.  In  his  answer 
Peter  substitutes  the  word  ^<XA,  ^06,  which  means 
the  natural  human  affection,  with  its  strong  feeling, 
or  sentiment^  and  is  never  used  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage to  designate  man's  love  to  God.  while  the 
answer  of  Peter,  then,  claims  only  an  inferior  kind 
of  love,  as  compared  to  the  one  contained  in  Christ's 
question,  he  nevertheless  is  confident  of  possessing 
at  least  such  love  for  his  Lord. 

//.  7%e  Loom  of  God. — First  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  "love"  comee  Mna  iove  of  God — 
He  who  is  love,  uid  from  whom  all  love  la  derived. 
The  love  of  God  is  that  part  of  His  native — indeed 
IKs  whole  nature,  for  "God  is  love" — which  leads 
Him  to  express  Himself  in  terms  of  endearment 
toward  His  creatures,  and  actively  to  manifest  that 
interest  and  affection  in  acts  of  loving  care  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  objects  of  His  love.  God 
is  "love"  (1  Jn  4  8.13)  just  as  truly  as  He  is 
"light"  (1  5),  "truth"  (1  6),  and  "spirit''  (Jn  4  24). 
Spirit  and  hf^t  are  extn^ssions  of  ISs  essential 
nature;  love  is  the  expression  of  His  personality 
corresponding  to  His  nature.  God  not  merely 
loves,  but  M  love;  it  is  His  very  nature,  and  He 
imparts  this  nature  to  be  the  ronere  in  which  His 
chndren  dwell,  for  "he  that  abideth  in  love  abideth 
in  God,  and  God  abideth  in  him"  (1  Jn  4  16). 
Christianity  is  the  only  reli^on  that  sets  forth  the 
Supreme  B^i^  as  Love.  In  heathen  religions  He 
is  set  forth  as  an  angry  being  and  in  constant  need 
of  aopeasing. 

llie  object  of  God's  love  is  first  and  foremost 
Hit  own  Son,  Jesus  Christ  (Mt  8  17;  17  5:  Lk 
SO  13;  Jn  17  24).  The  Son  shares 
1.  Objects  the  love  of  the  Father  in  a  unique 
<rf  God's  sense;  He  is  "my  chosen,  in  whom  my 
Lore  soul  del^teth*^'   (Isa  42  1).  There 

exists  an  eternal  affection  between  the 
Son  and  the  Father — the  Son  is  tJie  original  and 
eternal  object  of  the  Father's  love  (Jn  17  24).  If 
God's  love  is  eternal  it  must  have  an  eternal  object, 
hence  Christ  is  an  eternal  haa%. 


God  loves  tiie  bdieoer  in  Hit  Son  with  a  special 
love.  'Those  who  are  united  by  futh  and  love  to 
Jesus  Christ  are,  in  a  different  sense  from  those  who 
are  not  thus  united,  the  special  objects  of  God's 
love.  Said  Jesus,  thou  "lovedst  them,  even  as  thou 
lovedst  me"  (Jn  17  23).  Christ  is  referring  to 
the  fact  that,  just  as  the  disciples  had  received  the 
same  treatment  from  the  world  that  He  had  re- 
ceived, 80  they  had  re<^yed  of  the  Father  the  same 
love  that  He  Himsdf  had  recaved.  They  were  not 
on  the  outskirts  of  God's  love,  but  in  the  very  center 
of  it.  'Tor  the  father  himself  loveth  you,  because 
ye  have  loved  me"  (Jn  16  27).  Here  phUeO  is  used 
for  love,  indicating  the  fatherly  affection  of  God  for 
the  believer  in  Christ,  His  Son.  This  is  love  in  a 
more  intense  form  than  that  rooken  of  for  the 
worid  (Jn  S  16). 

God  loves  the  world  (Jn  8  16:  cf  1  Tim  3  4; 
2  Pet  S  9).  Hiia  is  a  wonderful  truth  when  we 
realize  what  a  vwld  tlds  is — a  wtn-ld  of  un  and  cor- 
ruption.  This  was  a  startU^  truth  for  Nicodemus 
to  leam,  who  conceived  al  God  as  loving  only  the 
Jewish  nation.  To  ^i^^n,  in  his  narrow  exclumve- 
ism,  ^e  annotmcement  of  the  fact  that  God  loved 
the  whole  world  of  men  was  stortlino.  God  loves 
the  world  of  sinners  lost  and  ruined  by  the  fall. 
Yet  it  is  this  world,  "weak,"  "ungodly,"  "without 
straigth,"  "sinners''  (Rom  S  6-8),  "dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins"  (Eph  S  1  AV),  and  unrighteous, 
that  God  so  loved  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son  in  order  to  redeem  it.  The  genesis  of  man's 
salvation  lies  in  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  (Eph 
2  4  f ) .  But  love  is  more  than  mercy  ox  compassion ; 
it  is  active  and  identifies  itself  with  its  object.  The 
love  of  the  heavenly  Father  over  the  return  of  His 
wandering  children  is  beautifully  set  forth  in  the 
parable  (tt  the  Prodigal  Son  (Uc  18).  Nor  should 
the  fact  be  overlooked  that  God  loves  not  only  the 
whole  world,  but  each  individual  in  it;  it  is  a  special 
as  well  as  a  general  love  (Jn  8  16,  "whosoever"; 
Gal  2  20,  "loved  me,  and  gave  himseJf  up  forme"). 

God's  love  is  manifested  by  providing  for  the 
physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of 
His  people  (Isa  48  14.20.21;  62  0-12; 
2.  Manlfes-  63  3.12).  In  these  Scriptures  God  is 
tations  d  seen  manifesUng  His  power  in  behalf 
God'BLove  of  His  people  in  uie  time  of  their  wilder- 
ness joumeyii^  and  their  captivity. 
He  led  them,  fed  and  clothed  them,  guided  them 
and  protected  them  from  all_  their  enemies.  His 
love  was  again  shown  in  feeling  with  His  people, 
theirsorrows  and  afflictions  (Isa  68  9);  Hesufferea 
in  their  affliction,  their  int^«ets  were  His;  He  was 
not  thdr  adversary  but  their  friend,  even  though 
it  might  have  seemed  to  tiion  as  if  He  either  had 
brought  on  Hum  their  suffering  or  iHd  not  care 
about  it.  Nor  did  He  ever  fcH'get  them  for  a  mo- 
ment during  all  their  trials.  They  thought  He 
did;  they  said,  "God  hath  forgotten  us,"  "He  hath 
forgotten  to  be  gracious" :  but  no;  a  mother  mi^t 
forget  her  child  that  she  should  not  have  compassion 
on  it,  but  God  would  never  forget  His  people. 
How  could  He?  Had  He  not  graven  them  upon  the 
palms  of  His  huids  (Isa  49  IS f)r  Ratherthan  His 
love  bein^  absent  in  the  chastisement  ot  His  people, 
the  chastisement  itself  was  often  a  prooi  of  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  love,  "for  whom  the  Lmti 
loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scoui^th  ev»y  son 
whom  he  receiveth"  (He  12  fr-U).  Loving  re- 
proof and  chastisement  are  necessary  ofttimes  for 
growth  in  holiness  and  r^teousnees.  Our  re- 
demption from  sin  Is  to  be  attributed  to  Ood's 
wondrous  love;  "Thou  hast  in  love  to  nay  soul  de- 
livered it  from  the  mt  of  corruption;  for  thou  hast 
cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy  back"  (Isa  88  17;  cf 
Ps  60  21;  90  8).  Kph  2  4  f  sets  forth  in  a  wonder- 
ful way  how  our  entire  salvation  springs  forth  tram 
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the  mercy  and  love  of  God;  "But  God.  being  rich 
in  mercy,  for  his  great  lore  wherewith  ne  loved  us, 
even  when  we  were  dead  through  our  trespasses, 
made  us  alive  together  with  Christ,"  etc.  It  is 
because  of  the  love  of  the  Father  that  we  are  n-anted 
a  place  in  the  heavenly  kingdom  (Epfa  3  6-8). 
But  the  supreme  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Scripture,  is  that  expressed  in  the 

S'ft  of  His  only-b^otten  Son  to  die  lor  the  sins  of 
>evorld  (Jn  3  16;  Rom  6  6-8;  1  Jn  4  Of), and 
through  whom  the  nnful  and  sinning  but  repentant 
sons  m  men  are  taken  into  the  family  of  God,  and 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons  (1  Jn  8  If;  Gal  4 
4-6).  From  this  wonderful  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  or  hell,  created 
or  uncreated  ot  to  be  created,  ^all  be  able  to  aepa- 
rateu8(Rom  8  37  f); 

IB*  Thm  Loom  of  Man. — ^Whatever  love  there  is  in 
man,  whether  it  be  toward  God  or  toward  his  fellow- 
man,  has  its  source  in  God — "Love  is 
1.  Source  of  God;  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  be- 
ot  Man's  fatten  of  God,  and  knoweth  God.  He 
Lon  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God;  for 

God  is  love"  (1  Jn  4  7f);  "We  love, 
because  he  first  loved  us"  (1  Jn  4  19).  Tkcuch,  in 
speaking  of  ai/api,  says  it  is  a  word  bom  within  the 
bosom  of  revealed  religion.  Heathen  writers  do 
not  use  it  at  all,  their  nearest  approach  to  it  being 
philanthropla  or  j^iladel^iia — tne  love  between 
those  of  the  same  blood.  Love  in  the  heart  of  man 
is  the  offspring  of  the  love  of  God.  Only  the  regen- 
erated heart  can  truly  love  as  God  loves;  to  this 
higher  form  of  love  the  unrMsnvate  can  lay  no 
claim  (1  Jn  4  7.1921;  S  7-11;  S  10:  4  11  f). 
The  regenwhte  man  is  able  to  see  his  lellow-inan 
as  God  sees  him,  value  him  as  God  values  him,  not 
so  much  because  of  what  he  is  by  reason  of  his  sin 
and  unlovelinesB,  but  because  of  what,  through 
Christ,  he  may  oecome;  he  sees  man's  intrinsic 
worth  and  poaalbility  in  Christ  (2  Cor  6  14-17). 
This  love  is  also  created  in  the  heart  of  man  by  the 
Holv  Ghost  CRom  5  6),  and  is  a  fruit  <^  the  Spirit 
(Gal  S  22).  Itis  also  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who.  more  wan  anyone  else, 
manifested  to  the  world  the  sinrit  and  nature  ot 
true  love  (Jn  IS  34:  15  12;  Gal  2  20:  Ei^  S 
25-27:  1  Jn  4  9f). 

God  must  be  the  first  end  supreme  object  of 
man's  love;  He  must  l>e  loved  with  all  the  heart, 
mind,  soul  and  strength  (Mt  22  37f; 
fi.  Objects  Mk  IS  29-34).  In  this  last  passage 
of  Hsn's  the  exhurtatim  to  supreme  love  to 
Love  God  is  connected  with  the  doctrine 

of  the  imity  of  God  (Dt  6  4f)— inas- 
mueh  as  the  Divine  Being  is  one  and  indivisible,  so 
must  our  love  to  Him  be  undivided.  Our  love  to 
God  is  shown  in  the  keeping  of  His  commandments 
CEiL  20  6;  1  Jn6  3;  2Jnver6).  Love  is  here  set 
forth  as  more  than  a  mere  affection  or  sentiment; 
it  is  something  that  manifests  itself,  not  only  in 
obediraioe  to  known  IMvine  commands,  but  also  in 
a  protecting  and  defence  of  th«n,  and  a  seeking  to 
know  more  and  more  of  the  will  of  God  in  order  to 
express  love  for  God  in  further  obedience  (cf  Dt 
10  12).  Those  who  love  God  will  hate  evil  and  all 
forms  of  worldlinees,  as  expressed  in  the  avoidance 
of  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the 
pride  of  life  (Ps  97  10;  1  Jn  2  15-17).  Whatever 
there  may  be  in  his  surroundinos  that  would  draw 
the  soul  awav  from  God  and  ri^teousness,  that  the 
child  of  Goa  will  avoid.  Chna^  beingtiod,  also 
d^mstiie  first  place  in  our  affections.  Heistobe 
choBCT  b^we  lather  or  mother,  parent  or  child, 
brother  or  sister,  or  friend  (Mt  10  35-38;  Lk  14 
26).  The  word  'liate"  in  these  passages  does  not 
mean  to  hate  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word 
toda^.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  in  which  Jacob  is 


said  to  have  "hated"  Leah  (Gen  29  31).  that  is,  he 
loved  her  less  than  Rachel;  "He  loved  also  Rachd 
more  than  Leah"  (ver  30).  To  love  Christ  supreme- 
ly is  the  test  of  true  discipleship  (Lk  14  26),  and 
is  an  unfailing  mark  of  the  elect  (1  Pet  1  8).  We 

Erove  that  we  are  really  God's  children  by  thus 
iving  His  Son  (Jn  8  42).   Absence  of  such  love 
means,  finally,  eternal  separation  (1  Cor  16  22). 

Man  must  love  his  fellow-man  also.  Love  for 
the  brotherhood  is  a  natiu-al  consequence  of  the  love 
of  the  fatherhood;  for  "In  this  the  children  of  God 
are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil:  whoso- 
ever doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  neither 
he  that  loveth  not  his  brother"  (1  Jn  8  10).  For 
a  man  to  say  "I  love  God"  and  yet  hate  his  fellow- 
man  is  to  brand  himself  as  "a  liar"  (4  20);  "He 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen"  (ver  20); 
he  that  loveth  God  will  love  his  brother  also  (ver  21). 
The  degree  in  which  we  are  to  love  our  fellow-man 
is  "as  thyself"  (Mt  32  39),  according  to  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law.  Christ  set  before  His 
followers  a  much  hi^er  example  than  that,  however. 
According  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  we  are  to  super- 
sede this  standard:  "A  new  commandment  I  ipve 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another;  even  as  I  have 
loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another"  (Jn  IS  34). 
The  othibition  of  love  of  this  character  toward  our 
fellow-man  is  the  badge  of  true  cUscipleship.  It 
may  be  called  the  sum  total  of  our  duty  toward  our 
fellow-man,  for  ''Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighlxur : 
love  therefore  is  Uie  fulfilment  of  the  law";  "for 
he  that  loveth  his  nei^^bor  hath  fulfilled  the  law" 
(Rom  IS  8.10).  The  qualities  which  should  ehai^ 
acterise  the  love  which  we  are  to  manifest  toward 
our  fellow-men  are  beautifully  set  forth  in  1  Cor  18. 
It  is  patient  and  without  envy;  it  is  not  proud  or 
self-elated,  neither  does  it  behave  discourteously ;  it 
does  not  cnerish  evil,  but  keeps  good  account  of  the 
good;  it  rejoices  not  at  the  downfall  of  an  enemy  or 
competitor,  but  gladly  hails  his  success;  it  is  hope- 
ful, trustful  and  forbearing — Sot  such  thera  is  no  law, 
for  they  need  none;  they  bave  fulfilled  the  law. 

Not  should  it  be  ovenooked  tiiat  Our  Lord  com- 
manded His  children  to  love  their  enemies,  those  who 
spoke  evil  of  them,  and  despitefully  used  them  (Mt 
6  43-48).  They  were  not  to  render  evil  for  evil, 
but^ntrariwise,  blessng.  ^  The  love  of  the  disciple 
of  Christ  must  manifest  itself  in  supplying  we 
necessities,  not  of  our  friends  only  (1  Jn  8  1&-18}, 
but  also  of  our  enemies  (Rom  13  20f). 

Our  love  should  be  "without  hsTpoerisy*'  (R<un 
12  9):  there  should  be  no  pretence  about  it:  it 
showa  not  be  a  thing  of  mere  word  or  tongue,  but 
a  real  experience  manifesting  itself  in  deed  and 
truth  (1  Jn  8  18).  True  love  will  find  its  expres- 
sion in  service  to  man:  "Through  love  be  servants 
one  to  another"  (Gal  S  13).  What  more  wonderful 
illustration  can  oe  found  of  ministering  love  thui 
that  set  forth  by  Our  Lord  in  the  ministry  of  foot- 
waidiing  as  found  in  Jn  187  Love  bears  the  infinni- 
ties  ot  the  weak,  does  not  please  itself,  but  seeks  the 
welfare  of  others  (Rom  16  1-3;  Phil  3  21;  Gal  6 
2;  1  Cor  10  24);  it  surrenders  things  which  may 
be  innocent  in  themselves  but  which  nevertheless 
may  become  a  stumbling-block  to  others  (Rom  14 
15.21);  it  dadly  forgives  injuries  (Eph  4  32),  and 
gives  the  place  of  honor  to  another  (Rom  12  10). 
What,  then,  is  more  vital  than  to  possess  such  love? 
It  is  uie  fulfilment  of  the  royal  law  (Jas  2  8),  and 
is  to  be  put  above  everything  else  (Col  8  14) ;  it  is 
the  binder  that  holds  all  the  other  graces  of  the 
Christian  life  in  place  (Col  8  14) ;  by  the  posses- 
sion of  such  love  we  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life  (1  Jn  8  14),  and  it  is  the  supreme 
test  of  our  abiding  in  God  and  God  in  us  (1  Jn  4 
12.16).  WiuJAM  Evans 
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LOVE,  BROTHKtLT.  See  Bbotheblt  Love. 
LOVE-SSAST.luv'fbt.  SeeAflAiv. 

LOVELY,  luvHi  pri?,  'aft«6A,  '^ASih;  *po<r- 
AiXAt,  projipftiife):  "Lovely"  occurs  only  4  t.  In 
2  S  1  23  it  is  the  tr  of  'fiW6A,  "to  be  loved"  ("Saul 
and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  [AVm 
"sweet"]  in  their  lives"),  where  it  seems  to  mean 
"loving*  or  "lovable."  Two  other  words  are  bo 
tr^  in  the  OT:  mahmOdh,  "desire,"  a  "desirable 
thing"  (Cant  6  16,  ^'He  is  altogether  lovely,"  that 
is,  "lovable,"  "to  be  desired  "  ht.  "all  of  him  lova- 
bleneas."  or  "desirableness'^;  ^dghabhSm  *1ovf»," 
OT  "charms"  (Ezk  88  32,  "Thou  art  unto  them  as 
a  very  lovely  son^,"  AVm  "a  song  of  loves,"  RVm 
"a  love-song";  in  ver  31  the  same  word  is  tr*" 
"much  love,  AVm  "They  make  loves  or  jests"); 
in  Phil  4  8  we  have  prosphilea,  "very  lovdy,"  or 
'lovable,"  "whatsoever  tWngs  are  lovely." 

W.  L.  Walker 

LOVER, luVSr  (^TSA,  '5h&>h,  3ny,  'Mk):  In 
the  OT  '5Ae6ft,  from  'Oh^h,  "to  love,"  is  sometimes 
"lover"  in  the  sense  of  "friend,"  in  the  older  Eng. 
sense  of  the  wtird  (1  K  6  1,  "Hiram  was  ever 
a  lover  of  David";  Ps  88  11;  88  18;  Lam  1  2); 
more  frequently  it  has  the  meaning  of  'lover"  in 
the  special  sense,  sometimes  in  the  evil  sense  of  the 
word  (Jer  23  20.22;  SO  14;  Ezk  16  33.36  f,  etc; 
Hos  3  5.7.10,  etc);  ^Sghabh,  "to  love"  (Jer  4  30). 
rg"',  "companion"  (Jer  3  1),  and  'HhObhlm,  "loves" 
(Hos  8  9),  are  also  tr**  'lovers"  in  this  sense. 

In  the  NT  the  mmple  word  "lover"  does  not  occur, 
but  we  have  various  compound  words,  phil6theoa 
"lover  of  Ctod"  (2  Tim  8  4);  pkUdgatho$,  'lover  of 
good,"  and  phiUixenos,  "lover  of  hospitality"  (Tit 
1  8);  pkflavioa.  "lover  of  self"  (2  Tim  8  2);  phili- 
donos,  "lover  of  pleasure"  (2  Tim  3  4). 

In  RV  we  have,  for  "a  lovar  of  hospitality"  (Ht 
1  8),  "mven  to";  for  "covetous"  (Lk  16  14;  2 
Tim  8  2),  "lovers  of  money";  for  "not  covetous" 
(1  Tim  8  3),  "no  lover  of  money";  for  "despisers 
of  them  that  are  good"  (2  Tim  8  3),  "no  lovers  of 
good."  W.  L.  Walker 

LOVES,  luTi  (Ps  46  1,  title).  See  Psaucs. 

LOVINGKINDKESS,  luv-ing-kind'nee  (T^^, 
^LCfedh) :  "LovingkindnesB"  in  AV  always  represents 
this  word  (30 1),  out  of  hefedh  there  are  many  other 
renderings,  e.g.  "mercy"  (frequently),  "kindness" 
(38),  "goodness"  (12).  The  word  is  derived  from 
hi^Mh,  meaning,  perhaps,  "to  bend  or  bow  oneself," 
"to  incline  oneself';  hence  "to  be  gracious  or  mer- 
ciful." ERV  has  not  many  changes,  but  in  ARV 
"lovin^ndness"  is  invariably  employed  when 
"*  is  used  of  God,  and,  as  a  rule,  "kindness" 


when  it  is  used  of  man,  as  in  Gen  31  23:  Jgs  1  24 
(AV  "mercy,"  RV  "deal  kindly");  Ruth  8  10: 
2  Ch  83  32:  36  26  (AV  "goodness,"  m  "Heb 
kindness,"  RV  "good  deeds");  Job  6  14,  etc.  Of 
the  uses  of  the  word  as  on  man's  part  toward  God, 
the  only  occurrences  are:  Jer  2  2,  "I  remember 
for  thee  the  kindnesg  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine 
espousals,"  etc;  Hos  6  4.6,  "Your  goodness  [RVm 
"or  kindness"]  is  as  a  morning  cloud,"  "I  desire 
goodness  [AV  "mercy,"  RVm  "kindness"],  and  not 
sacrifice,"  which  last  passage  may  deiwte  kindness 
as  toward  man. 

When  used  of  God  ^^edh  denotra,  in  general,  "the 
Divine  Love  condescending  to  His  creatures,  more 
esp.  to  sinners,  in  unmerited  kindness"  (Delitzsch). 
It  is  frequently  associated  with  forgiveness,  and  is 
practically  equivalent  to  "mercy"  or  "mercifulness" 
(Ex  80  6),  "showing  lovingkindness  [ERV  "mercy"] 
unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me";  84  6  f, 


"slow  to  anger,  and  abundant  in  lovingkindness 
[ERV  "plenteous  in  mercy' ']";  [ver 7] '  'keeping  loving- 
kindness [ERV  "mercy")  for  thousanda,  forgiving 
iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin"  (cf  Nu  14  18); 
Mic  7  18,  "He  retfuneth  not  his  anger  for  ever, 
because  he  delighteth  in  lovingkindness"  (ERV 
"mercy").  This  quality  in  Jeh  was  one  by  which 
He  sought  to  bind  His  people  to  Himself.  It  is 
greatly  magnified  in  the  OT,  highly  extolled  and 
gloried  in,  in  many  of  the  psalms  (Ps  136  has  the 
constant  refrain,  "For  his  lovingkindness  endureth 
forever")-  In  Dt  7  12  it  ia  asaooated  with  the 
covenant,  and  in  2  S  7  IS  with  the  eovenuit  with 
David  (ciF  Isa  86  3,  etc).  It  was  something  that 
could  always  be  relied  on. 

Being  such  an  essential  and  distinctive  quality 
of  God,  the  jprophets  taught  that  it  should  also 
characterize  His  people.  It  is  part  of  the  Divine 
requirement  in  Mic  6  8,  "to  love  kindness"  (cf 
Zeo  7  0,  "Show  kindness  and  compassion  every 
man  to  his  l»other").  The  want  of  it  in  the  nation 
was  a  cause  of  Jeh  s  controversy  with  them,  e.g. 
Hos  4  I,  "There  is  no  truth,  nor  goodness  [he^edh] 
[AV  and  ERV  "mercy"],  nor  knowledge  of  God  in 
the  land";  13  6,  "Therefore  turn  thou  to  thy  God: 
keep  kindness  [AV  and  ERV  "mercy"jand  justice, 
and  wait  for  thy  God  continually."  Cheyne  (EB) 
regards  he§edh  as  denoting  paternal  affection  on 
God's  part,  answered  by  filial  and  loyal  affection 
and  brotherly  love  on  man's  part  {pkUaddphia  in 
the  NT). 

The  word  'Hovintfkindness"  does  not  occur  in  the 
NT,  but  as  its  equivalents  we  have  such  terms  as 
"mercy"  "goodness."  "kindness,"  "brotherly  love" 
(aeespeciaTarticIeB).  W.  L.  Waixbb 

LOWCOTJITTRT.  See  Shefhslah. 

LOWLAND,  island  (nb^ip,  8h*phUSh;  cf  Arab. 

JULLm  ,  avfdlat,  "the  lowest  part") :  The  western 
part  of  Pal,  including  the  maritime  plain  and  the 
foothills.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  restrict 
the  term  to  the  foothills,  at  least  as  far  as  the  more 
ancient  documents  are  concerned,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  maritime  plain  should  be  in- 
cluded. RV  has  "lowland"  throughout  for  ak'phi- 
m,  while  AV  has  "low  country"  ^  Ch  26  10;  28 
18),  'low  plains"  (1  Ch  27  28;  2  Ch  9  27), 
"plain"  (Jer  17  26;  Ob  ver  19:  Zee  7  7),  "vale"' 
or  "valley"  (Dt  1  7;  Josh  9  1;  10  40).  See 
Country;  Shephelah.         Auhed  Ely  Day 

LOZON,  Id'zon  (Aot^v,  Loz&n):  Head  of  a 
family  of  Solomon's  servants  (1  Esd  6  33):  called 
"Darkon"  inEir  S  66;  Neh  7  £8. 

LXIBIM,  lalnm  (t3^^b,  ZilMim):  A  people  men- 
tioned in  the  OT  (2  C^h  13  3;  16  8;  DnI  11  43; 
Nah  3  9).  In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  tr^  in 
AV  "Libyans";  in  RV  only  in  Dnl  11  43.  The 
people  so  named  had  their  seat  in  North  Africa, 
W.  of  Egypt  (cf  Acta  2  10,  "the  parts  of  libya 
about  Cyrene").  See  Libya.  On  three  different 
occasions  the  Libyans  invaded  Egypt,  and  at  length, 
in  the  10th  cent.  BC.  succeeded  in  founding  an 
Egyp  dynasty  under  Shibhak  (q.v.). 

LUCAS,  micas,  looTcaa.    In  Pfailem  ver  24  AV, 

for  "Luke"  (RV). 

LTTCIF^,  iQ'n-fer,  loo'«-^&:  The  morning  star, 
anepithetoi  the  planet  Venus.  SeeAsTBOLOor,  11. 

LUCIUS,  iQ'shi-us,  la'shus  (AvCmet,  LoiUbiM. 
At^Ktofl,  LetiXnos):  A  Rom  consul  iriio  ia  said  (1 
Mace  U  16  ff)  to  have  written  a  letter  to  Ptolenqr 
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Euergetes  seciuing  to  SimoD  the  high  prieet  and 
to  tm  Jews  the  protection  of  Rome.  As  the 
praenomen  only  of  the  consul  is  given,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  as  to  the  person  intended. 
The  weight  of  probability  has  been  assi^ed  to 
Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was  one  of  the  consuls 
in  139-138  BC,  the  fact  of  his  praenomen  being 
Cnntis  and  not  IaioIub  bwag  explained  by  an  error 
in  tnuiBcriptitHL  and  the  fra^entary  character  of 
the  documents.  The  authority  of  the  Romans  not 
bdng  as  yet  tjioroughly  established  in  Asa&,  they 
were  naturally  anxious  to  form  alliances  wiui  the 
kings  of>  Ervpt  and  with  the  Jews  to  keep  Syria 
in  check.  The  imperfections  that  are  generally 
admitted  in  the  transcription  of  the  Rom  letter 
are  not  such  as  in  any  serious  d^ree  to  invalidate 
the  authorily  of  the  nairative  in  1  Mace. 

J.  Hutouisoh 
LUCinS  (Ao^KMti  ZfDiifeuM):  This  name  is  men- 
tioned twice: 

(1)  In  the  church  at  Antioch  which  sent  out 
Barnabas  and  Saul  as  its  missionaries  were  several 
prophets  and  teachers,  among  whom  was  Lucius 
of  Gyrene  (Acts  13  1).  He  was  probably  one  of 
those  "men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who,  when  thev 
were  oome  to  Antaoch,  spake  unto  the  Greeks  also 
(Acts  11  20).  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  is  the 
same  as  St.  Luke,  but  this  is  merely  conjecture. 

(2)  "LuduB  and  Jason  and  Soeipater,  my  kins- 
men were  amon^  those  who  joined  St.  Paul  in 
saluting  the  Christians  in  Rome  (Rom  16  21). 
By  "kinsmen"  St.  Paul  means  "Jews"  (cf  Rom  9  3; 
16  11.21).  This  Lucius  may  have  been  the  same 
person  as  (1),  but,  as  we  have  no  more  information 
about  eith^,  we  cannot  detomine  this. 

S.  F.  HUNTEB 

LUCRS,  looker,  loo'kSr  (7$^,  &efa';  K<p&ot, 
k^rdoa):  Lit.  "gain"  (1  S  8  3:  Tit  1  7),  hence  in 
the  NT  always  Qualified  by  "^Ithy"  (1  Tim  t  8, 
"not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre"  [oZo- jcpoop'^*.  owcArofap- 
d^sj;  so  Tit  1  7).  The  advb.  is  found  in  1  Pet  6  2 
(see  also  Ht  1  11).  In  1  TUm  S  3,  RV  changes 
AV  to  "no  lover  oi  money"  (d<^(X(fpViy»*,  apAtwr- 
garoa). 

LUD,  lud,  LUDIM,  iQ'dim,  lood'im  (Tih ,  ludh, 
D'Tlb,  ladhim,  □r'n's,  ladhlymi,  "Ludites";  Ao68, 
Ladd,  AovSuIpi,  Lmtdieim;  Tg  Ouk: 
1.  Two  i«nS ,  ladha'S) :  In  Gen  10  13  Ludim 
Different  appears  as  the  firstborn  of  Mizraim 
Ration-  (Egypt),  and  in  10  22  Lud  is  the 
alities  fourth  smi  of  Shem.  We  have  there- 
fore to  do  with  two  differeoit  natiraial- 
ities  bearing  the  same  name,  and  not  always  easy 
to  cUstinguish.  1  Ch  1  11.17  simply  repeat  the 
statements  of  Gen  10  13.22.  In  Isa  66  19  Lud  is 
mentioned  with  Tarshish  and  Pul  (generally  re- 
garded as  a  mistake  for  Phut),  Tubal,  Javan,  and 
the  isles.  Accepting  this  emendation,  the  passage 
agrees  with  Jer  46  9,  where  the  Ludim  are  spoken 
m  mth  Kush  and  Phut  as  the  allies  of  Egypt;  and 
also  with  Ezk  S7  10,  where  Lud  is  referred  to  with 
Persia  and  Put  as  soldiers  of  Tyre,  Lud,  sgain,  is 
mentioned  with  Ethiopia  (Cush),  Put,  all  the  minded 
people,  Cab,  and  the  children  of  the  land  which  is 
in  league  (or,  m  "the  land  of  the  covenant"),  which 
were  ajl  to  fall  by  the  sword  (Ezk  80  6). 

Coming  to  the  Semitic  Lud,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Assyrians  called  Lydia  Lu(d)du,  and  that  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Lydians, 
S.  The  according  to  Herodotus  (i.7),wa8  Ly- 
Semitlc  doe,  and  their  first  king,  Agros,  was 
Lud  descended  from  Ninoe  and  Belos,  i.e. 

Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  appar- 
ently Assyr  colony  in  Cappadocia  about  2000  BC, 
who  used  the  Bab  saipt,  may  be  regarded  as  sup- 


porting this  statement,  and  that  there  were  other 
colonies  of  the  same  nationality  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  implied  by  the  fact  that  Assyro-Bab  was 
one  of  the  official  languages  of  the  ICttite  state 
whose  capital  was  l^ttu  or  Boghaz-keui.  On  the 
other  hand  when  Gyges  sent  an  embassy  to  Afi6ur- 
bant-&pli  of  Assyria,  Lu(d)du  is  described  as  a 
countiY  whose  name  had  never  before  been  heard, 
and  whose  languiwe  was  unknown.  As,  however, 
the  earlier  kings  of  Assyria  certainly  warred  in  that 
district,  this  statementhas  to  be  taken  with  caution. 
Perhaps  the  name  had  changed  in  the  interval, 
owing  to  an  immigration  similar  to  that  which 
brought  the  Hittites  into  Asia  Minor,  and  caused  a 
change  in  the  language  at  the  same  time. 

Naturally  Lydia  was  not  recognizable  as  Sem 
in  classical  times.   The  existence  of  Lud  in  the 
nraghborhood  of  Egypt  as  well  as  in 

3.  Not  Asia  Minor  finds  parallels  in  the  Syr- 
Recognlz-  ian  Mu^  of  the  Assyr  inscriptions 
able  as  by  the  side  of  the  Mu^ur  which  stood 
Semitic  for  Egypt,  and  still  more  in  the  Cappa- 
Later  docian  Ciish  (Kllsu)  of  certain  Assyr 

letters  relating  to  horses,  by  the  side 
of  the  Cush  {KHau  likewise)  which  stands  for 
Ethiopia. 

Eveiytlung  points,  therefore^  to  the  Sem  Lud  and 
Ludim  beii^  Lydia,  and  the  identification  may  be 
re^uded  as  satisfactory.    It  is  alto- 

4.  Er^ptian  gether  otherwise  with  the  Egyp  Lud 
Lad  not  and  Ludim,  however,  about  which  little 
Recogniz-  can  be  said  at  present.  The  rcKference 
aUe  to  a  city  which  seems  to  be  Pu^-yfiwan 

in  an  inscription  mentioning  the  37th 
year  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  apparently  referring 
to  an  expedition  against  Amasis,  thoujdi  it  may 
stand  for  "Grecian  Phut,"  has  very  little  bearing 
upon  the  position  of  the  £gyp  Lud,  esp.  as  the  text 
in  which  it  occurs  is  very  mutilated.  One  thing  is 
certain,  however:  the  Hebrews  regarded  this  Lud 
and  Ludim  as  being  Hamitic,  and  not  Semitic. 

T.  G.  Pinches 
LTJHITH,  la'hith,  looTiith,  ASCENT  OF  (H^;^ 
ma^Sl&i  ha4xl]^Uh) :  A  place  named  in  Iba 
15  5;  Jer  48  fi.  It  is  clearly  identical  witii  the 
way,  or  descent,  of  Horonaim.  Onom  places  LuhitJi 
between  Areopolis  and  Zoar.  Some  way  is  intended 
by  which  fugitives  from  the  Arabah  could  reach  the 
uplands  of  the  Moabite  plateau.  Guthe  thinks 
it  may  be  the  road  which  leads  from  the  district  of 
the  ancient  Zoar  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  uplands  through  Wsdy  Bene  HammOd. 
Along  this  track  ran  also  a  Rom  road.  If  Horo- 
naim were  the  higher  of  the  two  places,  this  might 
accoimt  for  the  way  being  called  the  "descent  of 
Horonaim  as  going  down  from  that  place,  and  the 
"ascent"  of  Lxihitn  as  going  up  thence.  Nratber 
place  can  as  yet  be  identified  with  certainty. 

  W.  EwiNO 

LUKE,  look,  iQk,  THE  EVANGELIST:  The 
name  Luke  (An/Kit,  iMukds)  is  apparently  an  abbre- 
viation for  AovMrtf,  LaukanSa.  Old 
1.  Name  Lat  MSS  frequent^  have  the  words 
Cata  Lucanuu  as  the  titfe  of  the 
Third  GoBi>el.^  (But  the  form  AotJicwt,  Lodleiot,  is 
also  found  in  inscriptions  synonymous  with  AovxAf ; 
cf  Ramsay,  Expos,  December,  1912.) 

It  wu  a  conmkon  fashion  In  the  kotni  to  abbreviate 
proper  oftmes,  as  It  la  tocl»',  for  that  matter  (cf  Amvhxai 
irom  Amphialoa,  Anlipat  from  Aniipatroi,  Apollo*  from 
ApoUoniat,  Demaatrom  Demtiriot,  ZtnaatromZtnodorot, 
etc;  and  see  Jannarls,  HUtorieal  Or  Grammar,  S.287}. 

Paul  alone  names  Luke  (Col  4  14;  2  Tim  4  11; 

Philem  ver24).  He  does  not  mention  his  own  name 
in  the  Gospd  or  in  the  Acts.  Cf  the  silence  of 
the  Fourth  Go^}el  ooncouing  the  name  of  the 
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apostle  John.  There  was  no  particular  occasiou 
to  moition  Luke's  name  in  the  Gospel,  except  as 

the  author,  if  he  had  so  wished.  The 
8,  Hen-  late  legend  that  Luke  was  one  of  the 
tioned  Seventy  sent  out  b:^  Jesus  (Epiphanius, 
Three  Hoar.,  uM,  11>  is  pure  conjecture. 

Times  1^  as  is  the  aUsry  that  lAike  was  one  of 
Name         the  Greeira  who  came  to  Philip  for 

an  introduction  to  Jesus  (Jn  12  20  f), 
or  the  companion  of  Cleopas  in  the  walk  to  Em- 
maus  (Lk  24  13).  The  clear  implication  of  Lk  1 
2  is  that  Luke  himself  was  not  an  eyewitness  of 
the  ministry  of  Jesus. 

In  Col  4  14  Luke  is  distinguished  by  Paul  from 
those  "(^  the  circumcision"  (Aristarchus,  Mark, 

Jesus  Justus).  Epapliras,  Luke,  De- 
ft. A  GentQe  mas  form  the  gentile  group.   He  waa 

believed  by  the  early  Christian  writers 
to  have  come  directly  from  heathendom  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  Jewish 
proselyte.  His  first  appearance  with  Paul  at  Troas 
(cf  the  "we"-fiectionB,  Acts  16  10-12)  is  in  har- 
mony with  this  idea.  The  classic  introduction  to 
the  Gom)el  (1  1-4)  shows  that  he  was  a  man  of 
culture  (cf  Apollos  and  Paul).  He  was  a  man  of 
the  schools,  and  his  has  a  literuy  flavor  only 
approached  in  the  NT  by  Paul's  writmgs  and  by 
the  Ep.  to  the  He. 

His  home  is  very  uncertain.  The  text  of  D 
(Codex  Bezae)  and  several  Ijatin  authorities  have 

a  "we-"paBsage  in  Acts  11  27.  If 
4.  Homa     this  rea^g,  the  so-called  B  text  of 

Bhus,  is  the  ori^nol,  then  Luke  was 
at  Antioch  and  may  have  been  presmt  at  the  great 
event  recorded  in  Acts  IS  1  f.  But  it  is  posnUe 
that  the  Weston  text  is  an  interpolation.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  not  likely  that  Luke  is  the  same  penon  as 
Lucius  of  Acts  IS  1.  Ramsay  (St.  Paid  the  Travdn 
ler,  380  f)  thinks  that  Eusebius  {HE,  III,  iv,  6) 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  Luke  was  a  native  of 
Antioch^  but  only  that  he  had  Antiochian  family 
connections.  Jerome  calls  him  Lueaa  medicus 
Antioehentia.  He  cwtainly  shows  an  interest  in 
Antioch  (cf  Acts  11  19-27;  IS  1;  14  26;  16  22. 
23.30.35;  18  22).  Antioch,  of  course,  played  a 
great  part  in  the  early  work  of  Paul.  Other  stories 
make  Luke  live  in  Alexandria  and  Achaia  and 
narrate  that  he  died  in  Achsda  or  Bithynia.  But 
we  know  that  he  lived  in  Plulippi  for  a  consider- 
able period.  He  first  meets  Paul  at  Troas  just 
before  the  vision  of  the  Man  &om  Macedonia 
(Acts  16  1(K12),  and  a  oonvoaation  ^th  Paul 
about  the  work  in  Macedonia  ma^  well  have 
been  the  human  occasion  of  that  vision  and  call. 
Luke  remains  in  Philippi  when  Paul  and  Silas  leave 
(Acts  16  40,  "They  ....  departed").  He  is  here 
when  Paul  comes  back  on  his  3d  tour  bound 
for  Jerus  (Acts  20  3-5).  He  shows  also  a  natural 
pride  in  the  clums  erf  Philippi  to  the  primacy  in 
the  province  as  against  Amphipolis  and  Tbessa- 
lonica  (Acts  16  12,  "thefirst  of  the  district")-  On 
the  whole,  then,  we  may  consider  Philippi  as  the 
home  of  Luke,  though  he  was  probably  a  man  who 
had  traveled  a  great  deal,  and  may  have  been  with 
Paul  in  Galatia  before  coming  to  Troas.  He  may 
have  ministered  to  Paul  in  his  sickness  there  (Gal 
4  14).  Kb  later  years  were  sp>ent  chiefly  with  Paul 
away  from  PhiUppi  (cf  Acts  SO  3-28.31,  on  the 
way  to  Jerus,  at  Caesarea,  the  voyage  to  Home  and 
in  Rome). 

Paul  (Col  4  14)  expressly  calls  him  "the  beloved 
physician.''   He  was  Paul's  medical  adviser,  and 

doubtless  prolonged  his  life  and  res- 
6.  Phj^aldui  cued  him  from  many  a  serious  illness. 

He  was  a  medical  missionary,  and  prob- 
ably kept  up  his  general  practice  of  medicine  in 
connection  with  his  work  in  Rome  (of  Zahn,  Intro, 


III,  1).  He  probably  practised  medicine  in  Malta 
(Acts  28  9f).  He  naturally  shows  his  fondness 
for  medical  terms  in  his  books  (cf  Hobart,  The 
Medical  Langiuuie  of  Si.  Luke;  Hamaeic,  NT 
StwHea:  Luke  tM  Phyncian,  175-98).  Hamack 
adds  sdhae  examples  to  those  (pvoi  by  Hobart,  who 
has  overdone  the  mattw  in  reality.  See,  further* 
Acrs  or  thb  Apostles. 

It  is  posuble,  even  probable  (see  Souter's  article 
in  DCG),  that  in  2  Cor  8  18  "the  brother"  is 
equivalent  to  "the  brother"  of  Titus 

6.  Brother  just  mentioned,  that  is,  "his  brother." 
of  Titus       If  BO,  we  should  know  that  Paul  came 

into  contact  with  Luke  at  Philipni  on 
his  way  to  C<uint3i  during  his  2d  tour  (cf  also  2  Ov 
12  18).  It  would  thus  be  explained  why  in  Acts 
the  name  of  Titus  does  not  occur,  since  he  is  the 
brother  of  Luke  the  author  of  the  book. 

If  the  reading  of  D  in  Acts  11  27  f  is  correct, 
Luke  met  Paul  at  Antioch  before  the  1st  missionary 
tour.   Otherwise  it  may  not  have  been 

7.  Connec-  till  Troas  on  the  2d  tour.  But  he  is 
titm  with  the  moro  or  less  constant  comptuiion 
Paul  of  Paul  from  Philippi  on  the  return 

to  Jerus  on  the  3d  tour  till  the  2  years 
in  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  Acts.  He  waa  appar- 
ently not  with  Paul  when  Phil  (2  20)  waa  written, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  with  Paul  in  Rome 
when  he  wrote  Col  and  Philem.  He  was  Paul's 
sole  companion  for  a  while  during  the  2d  Rom 
imprisonment  (2  Tim  4  11).  His  derotiim  to 
Paul  in  this  time  of  peril  is  beautiful. 

For  the  proof  of  the  Lukan  authorship  of  the  Acts 
see  Acts  of  thbi  Apostub.    For  Uie  discussion 

of  the  Lukan  authorship  of  the  Ciospel 

8.  kvOnt  with  his  name,  aee  Lnu,  Gobpbxi  or. 
of  Both  Our  interest  in  him  is  largely  due  to 
Gospel  this  fact  and  to  his  relations  with  Paul, 
and  Acts      The  Christian  world  owes  him  a  great 

debt  for  his  Utenuy  productions  in  the 
interest  of  the  gospel. 

One  l^end  regarding  Luke  is  that  he  was  a  painto'. 
Hummer  {Comm.  on  Luke,  xxif)  thinks  tnat  the 
legend  is  older  than  is  sometimes  sup- 

9.  Legends  posed  and  that  it  has  a  strong  ele- 

ment of  truth.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
drawn  vivid  scenes  with  his  pen.  The  early  artists 
were  esp.  fond  of  painting  scenes  from  the  Gospel 
of  Lk.  The  allegorical  figuro  of  the  ox  or  calf  in 
£zk  1  and  Rev  4  has  been  applied  to  Luke's 
Gospel. 

LiTSKATUBB. — ^Blblo  dtcts..  comnu..  Uvea  of  Paul, 
Introa.  See  also  Harnack.  "Luku,  der  Arzt,  der  Ter- 
teaser"  (1906);  ^7*  Sludie*:  Lukt  (h«  Phutician  (1907); 

(1908) ;  Selwrn,  Luk* 
tht  Prophtt  (1901) :  Hobart.  Tht  Mtdietd  Lancuagt  of  St. 
Litkt  (l8S2);  Ranuay.  Wat  ChriH  Born  at  Bethlthemf 
A  Study  in  tht  Credibility  of  St.  Lukt  (1898);  Mac* 
lacblan,  St.  John,  B»ana*litt  and  Hiatorinn  (1919). 

  A.  T.  Ronsimoir 

LUKE,  THE  GOSPEL  OF: 

1.  Text 

2.  Canonldty 

3.  Authorship 

4.  Sourcea 

6.  Oredlbtlity 

6.  Charactenstica 

7.  Date 

8.  Analysis 

LlTKRATURB 

The  five  primary  uncials  (M ,  A,  B,  C,  D)  are  the 
chief  witnesses  for  the  text  of  Luke's  Gospel,  lliis 
^up  is  reinforced  by  L,  A  and  the 
1.  Text  Freer  (Detroit)  MS;  R,  T,  X  and  S 
are  also  valufdsle  in  fragments.  The 
other  uncials  are  of  secondary  value.  The  Lat, 
Egyp  and  Syr  VSS  are  also  of  great  importance. 
There  are  4  Lat  VSS  (African,  European,  Italian, 
Vulg),  3  Egyp  (Memphitic,  Sahidic,  Bohairic),  5 
Syr   (Curetonian,  Sinaitic,   Feshitto,  Harclean, 
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Palestinian  or  Jerusalem).  Many  of  the  cursive 
(minuscule)  MSS  are  also  of  considerable  worth,  as 
are  some  of  the  quotations  from  the  Fathers. 

Blass,  Philoloav  of  th«  OoapeU  (1808),  has  advanced 
the  theory  of  two  recensions  of  this  Goepel  (a  longer  and 
a  shorter),  such  as  he  holds  to  be  true  of  Acts.  In  the 
case  of  Acts,  the  theory  has  von  some  acceptance  (see 
Acts  or  the  Apobtleb),  but  that  Is  not  true  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  any  extent.  The  Western  text  of  the  Gospel  is  the 
shorter  text,  while  in  Acts  It  Is  the  longer  text.  In  both 
Instances  Blasa  holds  that  the  shorter  text  was  Issued 
after  the  longer  and  original  text.  His  Idea  Is  that  Luke 
himself  revised  and  Issued  the  shorter  text.  In  Itself 
this  is.  of  course,  possible,  since  the  books  are  both  ad- 
dressed to  an  individual,  Theophilus.  The  other  edition 
may  have  been  meant  tor  others.  WH  explain  the 
omission  In  the  Western  text  of  the  Gospel  as  Western 
non-laterpolatlons,"  and  often  hold  them  to  be  the  true 
text.  As  samples  one  may  note  Lk  10  41;  18  19;  84 
36.40.42,  where  the  Western  textlsthe  shortertext.  TUs 
is  not  always  true,  however,  for  In  6  2fT  D  has  the  famous 
passase  about  the  man  worklnK  on  the  Sabbath,  which 
the  ouier  documents  do  not  give.  In  Lk  8  22,  D  has 
the  reading  of  Ps  8  7  ("Thou  art  my  Son;  this  day  X 
have  begotten  thee")  for  the  usual  text.  Zahn  {Intro, 
III,  38)  accepts  this  as  the  true  text.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  Interest  and  value  of  the  Western  readings  In  IJc, 
but  It  cannot  be  said  that  Blass  has  carried  his  point  here. 
The  peculiar  muUlatlon  of  the  Gospel  by  Mardon  has 
an  Interest  of  its  own. 

Plummer  {Comm.  on  Lk,  Ixxx)  says:  "In  the 
second  half  m  the  2d  cent,  this  Gospel  la  recognized 

as  authentic  and  autnoritative;  and 
8.  Canon-  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  it  had  not 
idty  been  thus  recognized  at  a  very  much 

earlier  date."  On  the  other  hand, 
Schmiedel  (EB)  says:  "This  'tradition,'  however, 
cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  toward  the  end 
of  the  2d  cent.  (Irenaeus,  TertulUan,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  the  Muratorian  Fragment):  there 
is  no  sound  bads  for  the  contention  of  Zahn  (II, 
175)  that  the  existence  of  the  tradition  cui  also  be 
found  as  earl^  as  in  Marcion,  because  that  writer, 
from  his  avmion  to  the  Third  Gospel  (which  never- 
theless was  the  only  one  he  admitted  into  his  col- 
lection— with  alterations  it  is  true)  omitted  the 
eicpression  of  honor  applied  to  Luke  in  Col  4  14." 
Here  the  two  views  are  well  stated.  Schmiedel 
shows  dogmatic  bias  and  prejudice  against  Lk. 
JOIieher,  however,  frankly  admits  (Intro,  330]  that 
"the  ancients  were  universalW^  f«reed  that  the  writer 
was  that  Luke,  disciple  of  FauT,  who  is  mentioned 
in  Philem  ver  24;  2  Tim  4  11,  and  called  'the 
physician'  in  Col  4  14;  presumably  a  native  of 
Antioch."  This  statement  bears  more  directly  on 
the  question  of  authorship  than  of  canonicity,  but 
it  is  a  good  retort  to  the  rather  cavalier  tone  of 
Schmiedel,  who  is  reluctant  to  admit  the  facts. 
The  recognition  of  the  Third  Gospel  in  the  Mura^- 
torian  Cajion  (170  AD)  is  a  fact  of  much  signifi- 
cance. It  was  used  in  Tatian's  Diaiessaron  (c  170 
AD)  as  one  of  the  four  recognized  Gospels  (of 
Hemphill,  DuUesmron  of  Tatian,  3fF).  The  fact 
that  Marcion  (140  AD)  mutilated  this  Gospel  to 
suit  his  theology  and  thus  used  it  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant (cf  Sanday,  Gospels  in  the  £d  Cent.,  App.). 
Other  heretics  like  the  Valentinians  (cf  Lightfoot, 
Bib.  Essays,  5-7)  made  use  of  it,  and  HeracTeon  (ci 
Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  iv.9)  wrote  a  comm.  on  it. 
Irenaeus  (end  of  2d  cent.)  makes  frequent  quota- 
tions from  this  Goepel.  He  argues  that  there  could 
be  only  "four"  Gospels  because  of  the  four  points 
of  the  compass — an  absurd  argument,  to  be  sure, 
but  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  general  acceptance 
of  this  Gospel  along  with  the  other  three.  It  is 
needless  to  wpeal  to  the  presence  of  the  Third 
Go^jel  in  the  Curetonian  Syr,  the  Sinutic  Syr,  the 
African  Ijat— VSS  that  date  to  the  2d  cent.,  not  to 
mention  the  probability  of  the  eiu'ly  date  of  the 
Memphitic  (Coptic)  VSS.  Examples  of  the  early 
use  of  this  Gospel  occur  in  various  writings  of  the 
2d  cent.,  as  in  Justin  Martyr  (150  AD),  the  Teat. 
Xn  P  (c  140  AD),  Celsus  (c  AD  160),  the  Cioepel 


of  Peter  (2d  cent.),  the  Ep.  of  the  Church  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne  (177  AD),  probably  also  Did.  (2d  cent.), 
Clement  of  Alexandna  (190-202  AD),  Tertullian 
(190-220  AD).  It  is  doubtful  about  Clement  of 
Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp;  and  the  Ep.  of  Barna- 
bas seems  to  make  no  use  of  the  Third  Gospel. 
But  Qemrat  of  Rome,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp 
quote  Acts.  But  surely  the  general  use  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Third  Gospel  in  the  early  2d  cent, 
is  oeyond  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide when  the  actual  use  began,  because  we  have 
so  little  data  from  the  Ist  cent,  (cf  Summer,  Comm., 
bodii). 

The  fact  that  the  author  was  not  an  apostle  affected 
tho  order  of  the  book  In  some  lists.  Most  MSS  and 
\  ijS  have  tbn  common  order  of  today,  but  the  Western 
order  (MtHjr&IJc,Mk)  Is  Blven  by  D,  many  Old  LatMSS. 
the  Ootbte  YB.  the  Apoa  Const.  The  object  was  prob- 
ably to  idica  the  books  by  apostles  together  and  Brst. 
The  Old  Lftt  k  has  Lk  second  (Jn.  Lk.^k,  Mt).  while 
i  he  Ooretoalan  Syr  has  Lk  last  of  the  four.  Tho  cur- 
,siv-ea  00  and  390  ^o  have  Lk  second. 

The  first  writers  who  definitely  name  Luke  as  the 
author  of  the  Third  Gospel  belong  to  the  end  of 
the  2d  cent.   They  are  the  Canon  of 
8.  Author-   Muratori  (possibly  by  Hippolytus), 
ship  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alex- 

andria. We  have  already  seen  ^t 
JtUicher  {Intro,  330)  admits  that  the  ancients  uni- 
versally agreed  that  Luke  wrote  the  Third  Gospel. 
In  the  earl^r  part  of  the  2d  cent,  the  writers  did  not, 
as  a  rule,  give  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  Gos- 
pels quoted  by  them.  It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  to 
use  their  silence  on  this  point  as  proof  either 
of  their  ignorance  of  the  author  or  of  denial  of 
Luke's  authorship.  JtUioho',  for  instance,  says 
{Intro,  330) :  "There  is  no  tradition  worthy  of  the 
name  concerning  Luke^  whom  Papiaa  did  not  men- 
tion, or  at  any  rate  did  not  know."  But  we  owe 
to  Eusebius  all  the  fragments  that  we  have  pre- 
served from  the  writings  of  Papias.  Our  ignorance 
of  Papias  can  hardly  be  chained  up  to  him.  Plum- 
mer {Comm.,  ]di)  sa^^s  that  nothing  in  Bib. 
criticism  Is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  Luke 
wrote  the  Third  Gospel.  On  the  other  band, 
JfUicher  {Intro,  331)  is  not  willing  to  let  it  go  as 
easily  as  that.  He  demands  app^  to  Acts,  and 
there  (lb,  447)  he  denies  the  Lukui  authorship  save 
as  to  the  "we"  sections.  J.  Weiss  (Die  Schriften 
de8  Neuen  Tesiamenta;  das  Lukas  Evang.,  1906, 
378)  admits  that  but  for  Acts  no  sufficient  reason 
would  exist  for  denyiuK  the  authorship  of  the  TTiird 
Gospel  to  Luke,  the  disciple  of  Paul.  A  Pauhne 
point  of  view  in  this  Gospel  is  admitted  generally. 
Many  modem  critics  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Lukan  authorship  of  Acts  is  disproved,  and  hence 
that  of  the  Gospel  likewise  falls  by  the  w^.  So 
araue  Baur,  Clemen,  De  Wette,  Hausrath,  Hilgen- 
feld,  Holtzmann,  JUUcher,  Pfleiderer,  Schtirer, 
Spitta,  von  Soden,  J.  Weiss,  Weizs&cker,  Zeller. 
Men  like  Blass,  Credner,  Hamack,  Hawkins, 
Hobart,  Klostermann.  Plummer,  Ramsay,  Renan, 
Vogel,  Zahn,  stand  by  the  tradition  of  Lukan 
authorship,  but  Kimack  is  almost  irritated  {Luke 
the  Physician,  1907,  6),  since  "the  indefensibiKty 
of  the  tradition  is  regarded  as  being  so  clearly  estab- 
lished that  nowadays  it  is  thought  scarcely  worth 
while  to  reprove  this  indefensibihty,  or  even  to 
notice  the  arguments  of  conservative  opponents." 
Harnack  proceeds  to  make  a  plea  for  a  hearing. 
Jacobus  (standard  Bible  Diet.)  admits  that  "Acts 
tells  us  nothing  more  oS  the  author  than  does  the 
Gospel."  That  is  true  so  far  as  express  mention  is 
concemed,^  but  not  so  far  as  natural  implication 
goes.  It  is  true  that  the  place  to  begin  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Lukan  authorship  of  the  Gospel  is 
Acts.  For  detailed  discussion  of  the  proof  that 
Luke  wrote  Acts,  see  Acts  of  the  Apostles.   It  is 
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there  shown  that  the  line  of  argument  which  has 
convinced  Haxnack,  the  leader  of  the  liberal  criti- 
cism of  Germany,  ought  to  convince  any  open- 
minded  critic.  It  means  a  good  deal  when  Harnack 
{Luke  the  Pkytidan,  14)  says:  "I  subscribe  to  the 
words  of  Zahn  (EirU,  II,  427):  'Hobart  has  proved 
for  everyone  who  can  at  all  appreciate  proof 
that  the  author  of  the  Lukan  work  was  a  man 
practised  in  the  scientific  language  of  Gr  medicine 
— in  shorty  a  Gr  physician.'  It  is  here  assumed 
that  the  line  of  argument  piursued  in  the  art.  on 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  conclusive.  If  so,  little 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  special  proof  for 
the  Gospel.  The  author  of  Acts  specifically  refers 
(Aeta  1  1)  to  a  former  treatise  which  was  likewise 
addressed  to  Theophilus.  This  we  find  to  be  the 
case  with  the  Gospel  pasung  under  the  name  of 
Luke  (1  4).  The  critics  who  admit  the  Lukan 
authorship  of  Acts  and  deny  the  Lukan  author- 
ship of  the  Gospel  are  hardly  worth  considering. 

It  is,  theretore,  largely  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
glre  at  length  tbe  proof  from  Internal  grounds  that  Luke 
wrote  tbe  Gospel,  after  bolng  convinced  about  Acts. 
Stltl  it  may  be  worth  while  to  eketch  In  outline  the  line 
of  argument,  even  though  it  is  very  simple.  Plummet 
{Comm.,  x-ivll>  arguee  three  proiMwitlonB:  "(1)  The 
author  of  the  Tblrd  Gospel  is  the  author  of  the  Acts. 
1^)  The  author  of  Acts  was  a  companion  of  I^ul.  (3) 
This  companion  was  St.  Luke."  Haniack  (Tht  Aett  ot 
lAe  AvotUt*,  1909)  has  argued  with  great  mlnuteneas  ana 
sldli  the  theory  that  tte  same  linguistic  pecuUarltlee 
occur  in  all  portions  ot  Acts,  Including  the  "we- "sec- 
tions. He  accepts  the  facte  set  forth  by  Hawkins 
(Horae  S^nopticae)  and  adds  others.  He  Rsreee,  there- 
fore, that  the  author  of  Ads  was  a  companion  of  PauL 
Harnack  Is  convinced  by  the  ezhausUre  labors  of  Hobarb 
{Mtdieat  Language  of  St.  Luke)  that  this  author  was  a 

gliysician.  as  we  know  Luke  to  have  been  (Col  4  14). 
[e  shows  this  to  be  true  ot  the  author  of  Acts  by  the 
use  ol  "us"  in  Acts  28  10,  showing  that  the  author  of 
Acta  received  honors  uong  with  Paul,  probably  bet^use 
he  practised  medicine  and  treated  many  (ct  Harnack,  Luk» 
tht  Phi/»ieian,  15  f).  These  medical  terms  occur  in  the 
OospeTot  Lk  also,  and  tbe  same  general  linguistic  style 
Is  found  In  both  the  Gospel  and  Acta.  Hawkins  nas 
made  a  careful  study  erf  likenesses  and  variations  In  style 
in  these  two  books  tcf  Borat  Svnoptiea*.  15-25,  174-89). 
The  argoment  la  as  condusire  as  such  a  line  of  proof  can 
be  expected  to  be.  For  further  discussion  see  Bamsay, 
Lukt  U<  Phvician,  1908,  1-68;  Zahn,  /nfro.  Ill,  160  ft. 
There  are  no  phenomena  in  the  Gospel  hostile  to  this 
position  save  the  Sem  character  of  chs  \  and  8  (barring 
the  classical  introduction  1  1-4),  Luke,  though  a 
Gentile,  has  In  these  chapters  tbe  most  Swa  narrative  In 
the  NT.  But  the  enilanatlon  is  obvious.  He  Is  here 
using  Sem  material  (either  oral  or  written),  and  has  with 
true  artistic  skill  preserved  tbe  tone  of  the  original.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  same  tUng  Is  tnie  of  tbe  opening 
diaptera  of  Acts. 

The  synoptic  problan  (see  Gobpbu,  Stnopitc) 
remains  the  most  difficult  one  in  the  i«alm  of  NT 
caiticism.  But  the  Gospel  of  Lk 
4.  Sources  yields  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory 

results  than  is  yet  true  of  Mt. 

CI)  Unity. — If  the  Lukan  authorship  of  the  book 
is  accepted,  there  remains  no  serious  doubt  concern- 
ing the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Gospel.  The 
abri(^ment  of  Luke's  Gospel  used  by  Marcion  does 
not  discredit  those  portions  of  the  Crospel  omitted 
by  him.  Tliey  are  tnnitted  for  decimal  reasons 
(ct  Sanday,  Ooapelt  in  Vie  H  Cent.,  ch  viii).  His 
readings  are  of  interest  from  the  viewpoint  of  tex- 
tual criticism,  as  are  tbe  quotations  of  other  early 
writers,  but  his  edition  does  not  seilously  challenge 
the  value  of  Luke's  work. 

(2)  Luke's  method. — Luke  has  announced  his 
methods  of  work  in  a  most  classic  introduction  (1 
1-4) .  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  author's  p&t' 

sonality.  That  is  not  posrable  in  Mk  nor  in  Mt, 
and  only  indirectly  in  passing  shadows  in  the  Fourth 
Gomel.^  But  here  the  author  frankly  takes  the 
reader  into  his  confidence  and  discloses  his  stand- 
point and  qualifications  for  the  great  ta^.  He 
writes  as  a  contemporary  about  the  recent  past, 
always  the  most  difficult  history  to  interpret  and 
often  the  most  interesting.   He  speaks  of  "those 


matters  which  have  been  fulfilled  among  us,"  in 
our  time.  He  does  not  himself  claim  to  have  been 
an  eyewitness  of  "those  matters."  As  we  know 
already,  Luke  was  a  Gentile  and  apparently  never 
saw  Jesus  in  the  fleeh.  He  occupies  tiius  a  position 
outside  of  the  great  events  which  he  is  to  record. 
He  does  not  disguise  his  intense  interest  in  the 
narrative,  but  he  claims  the  historical  spirit.  He 
wishes  to  assure  Theophilus  of  "the  certainty  oon- 
ceming  tbe  things  wherein  thou  wast  instructed." 
He  claims  to  have  investigated  "the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first,"  iust  as  the  true 
hUttman  would.  He  thus  implies  that  some  of  the 
attempts  made  had  been  fragmentary  at  any  rate, 
and  to  that  extent  inacctu-ate.  He  has  also  i>ro- 
duced  an  "orderly"  narrative  by  which  Theophilus 
may  gain  a  just  conception  of  the  historical  progress 
of  the  events  connected  with  the  life  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  The  fact  that  "many  have  taken  in 
hand  to  draw  up  a  narrative  concerning  those 
matters"  does  not  deter  Luke  from  his  task.  The 
rather  be  is  stirred  thereby  ("It  seemed  good  to  me 
also")  to  give  his  interpretation  of  the  li»  and  WOTk 
of  Jesus  as  the  result  of  his  researches.  He  stands 
not  farther  away  than  one  generation  from  the 
death  of  Jesus.  He  has  the  keen  interest  natural 
to  a  cultured  follower  of  Jesus  in  the  orimn  of  what 
had  become  a  great  world-movement.  He  is  able 
to  get  at  the  facts  because  he  has  had  intercourse 
with  eyewitnesses  of  Jesus  and  His  work,  "even  as 
they  deUvered  tiiem  unto  us,  who  from  the  be|^n- 
nii^  were  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word." 
Luke  had  abundant  opportunity  during  the  two 
years  at  Caesarea  with  Paul  (Acts  24-86}  to  make 
careful  and  extended  investigations.  Many  of  the 
personal  followers  of  Jesus  were  still  living  (1  Cor 
16  6).  It  was  a  golden  opportimity  for  Luke's 
purpose.  He  had  bAbo  the  written  narratives  which 
others  ("many")  had  already  drawn  up.  We  aF|^ 
then,  to  expect  in  Luke's  Goiqiel  a  book  dosety  akin 
to  ^ts  in  style  and  plan,  with  the  historian's  love 
of  accuracy  and  order,  with  the  author's  own  con- 
tribution in  the  assimilation  and  use  of  this  oral  and 
written  material.  One  would  not  expect  in  such 
a  writer  slavish  copying,  but  intelligent  blending  of 
the  material  into  an  artistic  whole. 

(3)  The  ATamaic  infancy  narraHoe. — ^The  very 
first  section  in  this  Gospel  (1  5 — 2  52)  illustrates 
Luke's  fidelity  in  the  use  of  his  material.  Well- 
hausen  drops  these  two  chapters  from  his  edition 
of  Luke's  Gospel  as  not  worthy  of  conaderation. 
That  is  conjectural  criticiBm  run  mad  and  is  not 
to  be  justified  by  the  example  of  Marcion,  who  be- 
dns  with  ch  4.  Wright  (Gospel  acc.  to  St.  Luke  in 
Gr,  1900,  viii  f;  s.v.  "Luke's  Gospel,"  DOG)  holds 
that  this  section  was  the  last  to  be  added  to  the 
Gospel  though  he  holds  that  it  comes  from  Luke. 
It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  Wright  is  a  stout 
advocate  for  the  oral  source  for  all  of  Luke's  Gon>el. 
He  stiU  holds  out  against  tiie  "two-document  or 
any  document  theory.  However,  he  claims  rightly 
that  Luke's  information  for  these  two  chapters  was 
private.  This  material  did  not  form  part  of  the 
current  oral  Gospel.  In  Mt  the  narrative  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  is  ^ven  from  the  standpoint  of  Joseph, 
and  Maiy  is  kept  in  the  background,  according  to 
Eastern  feeling  (Wright).  But  in  Lk  the  story  is 
told  from  Mary's  point  of  view.  Luke  may,  indeed, 
have  seen  Mary  herself  in  the  years  57-59  AD  (or 
68-60).  He  could  easily  have  seen  some  of  Mary's 
intimate  friends  who  knew  the  real  facts  in  tlie  case. 
The  facts  were  expressly  said  to  have  been  kept  in 
Mary's  heart.  She  would  tell  only  to  sympathetic 
ears  (cf  Hamsay,  Was  Christ  Bom  at  Bethlehemt 
74  f).  It  is  not  possible  to  discredit  Luke's  narra- 
tive of  the  Virgin  Birth  on  a  priori  grounds  (cf  Orr, 
The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  1007;  Sweet,  Birth 
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and  Infancy  of  Jegm  Christ,  1906).  The  curious 
Sem  flavor  of  this  narrative  argues  strongly  for  its 
genuineness,  since  Luke  was  a  Greek.  We  do  not 
know  whetner  Luke  knew  Aram,  or  not.  l^t 
was  possible,  since  he  spent  these  2  years  in  Pal. 
We  ao  not  know  whetha  this  information  came  to 
him  in  written  form  (note  esp.  the  hymns  of  Mar^ 
and  of  Zacharias)  or  in  oral  tradition.  But  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  credit  a  Greek  with  the  invention 
of  these  birth-narratives  and  poems  which  ring  so 
true  to  the  soil  and  the  Heb  hfe.  Immediatdy 
after  Luke's  statement  about  historical  research 
comes  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  is  the 
first  illustration  of  his  work  on  his  sources. 

(4)  Luk^s  Telalion  to  Mark's  Oospd. — Luke 
knew  Mark  in  Rome  (Col  4  10.14;  Philem  ver  24). 
He  may  have  met  him  in  Pal  auo.  Had  he  seea 
Mark's  Gospel  when  he  wrote  his  ownt  Was  it 
one  of  the  "many"  narratives  that  came  under 
Luke's  eye?  Wright  (cf  DCG)  denies  that  Luke 
had  OUT  Mk.  He  admits  that  he  may  have  had  an 
Urmarkua  or  proto-Mk  which  he  heard  in  oral  form, 
but  not  the  present  (written)  Gospel  of  Mk.  He 
thinks  that  this  can  best  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  223  sections  in  Mk  there  are  54  not 
in  lik.  But  most  modern  critics  have  oome  to  the 
ooncludon  that  both  Matthew  and  Luke  had  Mk 
before  them  as  well  as  other  sources.  Matthew,  if 
he  used  Mk,  in  the  early  chapters,  followed  a  topical 
arrangement  of  his  material,  combining  Mk  with  the 
other  source  or  sources.  But  Luke  has  followed  the 
order  of  Mk  very  closely  in  this  part  and  indeed 
throughout.  Luke  has  a  special  problem  in  9  51 — 
19  27,  but  the  broad  general  outhne  follows  that  of 
Mk.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  Luke  made  a 
slavish  use  of  Mk,  if  he  had  this^  Gospel  before  him. 
He  gives  his  own  touch  to  each  incident  and  selects 
what  best  suits  his  purpose.  It  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  tell  always  that  motive,  but  it  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  Luke  blindly  recorded  every  incident 
found  in  every  document  or  every  story  that  came 
to  his  ears.  He  implies  in  his  introduction  that  he 
has  made  a  selection  out  of  the  great  mass  of  ma- 
terial and  has  woven  it  into  a  coherent  and  pro- 
gressive narrative.  We  may  admit  with  H^iiack 
(Veur  Testament  Studies:  Sayijigs  of  Jesus,  xiii) 
that  the  Markan  problem  "has  been  treated  with 
scientific  thoroughneaa"  and  that  Luke  had  Mk 
as  one  of  his  sources.  The  parallel  between  Lk  and 
Mk  in  the  narrative  portion  is  eaahr  seen  in  any 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  like  Broadiis  ot  Stevens 
and  Burton. 

(6)  Q  {Quelle)  or  the  Loffia.— It  is  a  matter  of 
more  un<»rtainty  when  we  come  to  the  mass  of  mate- 
rial common  to  Mt  and  Lk,  but  absent  from  Mk. 
This  is  usually  found  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus. 
The  more  generally  accepted  theory  today  is  that 
both  Matthew  and  Luke  made  use  of  Mk  and  also 
this  collection  of  Logia  caUed  <^  for  short  (Ger. 
Qtidte,  "source").  But,  while  this  theory  may  be 
adopted  as  a  working  hypothesis,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  it  is  an  established  fact.  Zahn  (cf 
/nlro)  stoutly  stands  up  for  the  real  authorship  of 
the  first  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Rev.  Arthur  Carr 
("Farther  Notes  on  the  Synoptic  Problem,"  Expos, 
January,  1911,  543-553)  argues  strongly  for  the 
early  date  and  Matthaean  authorship  of  the  First 
Goi^l.  He  says  on  the  whole  subject:  "The 
synoptic  problem  which  has  of  late  engaged  the 
speculation  of  some  of  our  keenest  and  most  labo* 
nous  students  is  still  unsolved."  He  even  doubts 
the  priority  of  Mark's  Gospel.  Wellhausen 
iSinleUunff  in  die  drei  ersten  Evangdien,7Z-S9) 
advocates  the  priority  of  Mark  to  Q.  But  Hamack 
balances  the  problem  of  "Q  and  St.  Mark"  {Sayings 
of  Jems,  193-233)  and  decides  in  favor  of  Q.  In 
any  case,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  result  of  critical 


research  into  the  value  of  Q  is  to  put  it  quite  on  a 
par  with  Mk.  Hamack  is  quite  imprrased  with 
the  ori^naUty  and  vivid  reality  of  the  matter  in  Q. 
The  material  present  in  Q  cannot  be  gauged  so 
accurately  as  that  in  Mk,  since  we  have  uie  Gospel 
of  Mk  in  our  hands.  Where  both  Mt  and  Lk  give 
material  not  found  in  Mk,  it  is  concluded  that  this 
is  drawn  from  Q.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  Matr 
thew  may  not  have  used  Q  at  some  points  axti  IJc 
at  still  others  independently.  Besides  Q  may  have 
contained  material  not  preserved  either  in  Mt  or  IM. 
A  careful  and  detailed  comparison  of  the  material 
common  to  both  Mt  and  Lk  and  absent  from  Mk 
may  be  found  in  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae,  107- 
13;  Hamack,  Sayings  of  Jesus,  127-82;  Well- 
hausen, Einleitung,  66:  Robertson,  "Matthew"  in 
Bible  for  Home  and  Sdwel,  14-19.  But,  if  it  is 
tnie  that  Luke  made  use  of  Q  as  crif  Mk,  he  was  no 
mere  copyist.  No  solution  of  the  synoptic  prob- 
lem can  ever  be  obtained  on  the  idea  that  the  Gos- 
pels are  mere  reproductions  of  previous  documents. 
There  was  freedom  in  the  use  of  all  the  material, 
both  oral  and  written,  and  the  writer  gave  his  own 
inter^tation  to  the  result.  It  was  often  a  re- 
stat^ent  in  the  author's  own  language,  not  formal 
quotation.  Wright  {DCQ)  calb  tins  editorial 
element  "editorial  notes"  ;uiat  is,  of  comae,  often 
true  when  the  author  makes  comments  on  the 
matters  presented,  but  "ancient  authors  took  im- 
mense pains  to  reduce  the  rude  chronicles  which 
they  used,  into  Kterary  form"  (ib).  The  point  of 
all  this  is  that  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  Gospels 
is  attempting  the  impossible,  for  many  of  the  vari- 
ations cannot  possib^r  be  traced  to  any  "source." 
Wright  (ib)  puts  it  tersely  again:  "And  if  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  it  ia  more  and  more  recognised  that 
the  mind  of  the  evangelist  cast  the  utterances  of 
Our  Lord  into  the  peculiar  form  which  they  there 
hold,  the  same  process  of  redaction  may  be  ob- 
served in  St.  Luke,  who  comes  nearest  of  the  synop- 
tists  to  the  methods  of  St.  John."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  as  it  should  be  expect«l.  The  frank 
ret^ignition  of  this  point  view  marks  progress 
in  oynoptio  criticism. 

(6)  Other  sources, — There  is  a  large  block  of  ma^ 
teriaj  in  Lk  (9  51 — 18  14)  which  is  given  by  him 
alone.  There  are  various  sayings  like  some  re- 
ported by  Matthew  (or  Mark)  m  otiier  connections. 
Some  Of  the  incidents  are  similar  to  some  given 
elsewhere  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  There  are 
various  theories  concerning  this  position  of  Lk. 
Some  critics  hold  that  Luke  has  here  put  a  mass  of 
material  which  he  had  left  over,  so  to  speak,  and 
which  be  did  not  know  where  to  locate^  without  any 
notion  of  order.  Against  this  theory  is  the  express 
statement  of  Luke  that  he  wrote  an  orderly  narra- 
tive (1  3  f).  One  is  disposed  to  credit  Luke's  own 
interpretation  unless  the  facts  oppose  it.  It  is 
common  for  traveling  preachers,  as  was  Jesus,  to 
have  similar  experiences  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  to  repeat  their  favorite  sayings.  So 
teachers  repeat  many  of  their  sayings  each  year  to 
different  classes.  Indeed,  it  ia  just  in  this  section 
of  Lk  that  the  best  parts  of  his  Gospel  are  foimd 
(the  paroles  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  ProdUcal 
Son,  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  etc).  "The 
more  we  consider  this  collection,  the  more  we  are 
entranced  with  it.   It  is  the  very  cream  of  the 


the  material,  but  because  the  chapters  oreathe  the 
cosmopolitan  spirit  of  Paul.  That  is  true,  but 
Jesus  loved  the  whole  world.  This  side  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  may  have  appealed  to  Luke  powerfully 
because  of  its  reflection  in  Paul.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel was  more  narrowly  Jewish  in  its  outlook,  and 
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Mark's  had  fewer  of  the  BayinoB  of  Christ.  But  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  this  special  material  in  Lk  ex- 
tends more  or  leas  all  through  the  Gospel.  Burton 
(iSTome  Principles  of  lAierary  CrUiciam  and  Their 
ApplieaHon  to  the  Synoptic  Problem,  49)  calls  this 
special  material  in  Lk  9  51 — 18  14  "the  Peraean 
document."  We  do  not  know,  of  course,  anything 
of  the  actual  source  of  this  material.  Whether 
Luke  has  here  followed  one  or  more  documents, 
he  has,  as  elsewhere,  given  his  own  stamp  to  the 
whole,  while  preserving  in  a  marvelous  way  the 
spirit  of  Jesus.  (For  the  possible  parallel  between 
thiasectiCHi  of  Lk  and  Jn  see  Robertson's  "Notes" 
to  BroaduB,  Harmony  of  the  Ooapela,  249-52.)  For 
the  earlier  material  m  Lk  not  found  elsewhere  (8 
7-15.17.18:  4  26-13  (14.151.16-30;  6  1-11;  6  21- 
49;  7  1—8  3)  Burton  suraesta  "the  Galilean  docu- 
ment" as  the  source.  Wnght,  on  the  other  hand, 
proposes  "anonymous  fragments"  as  the  soiure  of 
Luke's  material  not  in  the  infancy  narrative,  nor 
in  Mk,  nor  in  Q,  nor  in  the  "Faulhie"  or  Peraean 
document.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  Luke's 
own  words  of  expunation  should  warn  us  against 
drawing  too  narrow  a  line  around  the  "sources" 
used  by  him.  His  "many"  may  well  hav6  included 
a  dozen  sources,  or  even  more.  But  it  may  be 
said,  in  a  word,  that  all  that  criticism  has  been  able 
to  learn  on  the  subject  has  confirmed  the  statement 
of  Luke  himself  concerning  his  method  of  research 
and  his  use  of  the  material. 

More  fault  has  been  found  with  Luke  as  a  his- 
torian in  Acts  than  in  the  Gospel.   Hamack  ( Acts 

of  the  AvoaUes)  is  not  disposed  to  ^ve 
S.  Credi-  Luke  full  credit  as  a  reliable  historian. 
Ulity  But  Ramsay  (Luke  the  Pkyaunan,  5) 

champions  the  reliabilitv  of  Luke  (of 
also  St.  Paid  the  Traveller;  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire)  against  the  skepticism  of  Hamack,  which 
is  growing  less,  since  in  the  Theol.  Literaiuneitung 
(July  7,  1906.  S,  4)  he  speaks  well  of  Luke's  abihty 
to  secure  correct  information.  So  in  Luke  me 
Physician  (121-45)  Hamack  urges  that  the  possible 
"instances  of  incredibility  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  critics."  He  adds  about  Acts  6  36: 
It  is  also  possible  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  Jos" 
(cf  Chase.  Credibility  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  qf  the 
Apostles;  see  also  Acts  of  the  Apostues). 

But  the  Gotpel  Is  not  free  from  attack.  The  chief 
nutter  In  the  Oo§pel  of  Lk  which  Is  challenged  on  his- 
torical KTOunds.  apart  from  the  blrth-namtme,  whic^ 
some  en  tics  treat  aa  legeadary.  Is  the  census  In  Lk  9 
1  ff.  Critics,  who  in  general  have  accepted  Luke's 
veradCy,  have  sometimes  admitted  that  here  be  fell  Into 
error  uul  confused  the  census  under  Quliinius  In  0-7 
AD  when  Qulrinius  came,  aftw  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus,  to  take  a  census  and  to  collect  taxes,  much 
to  the  IndlgnatioQ  of  the  Jews  (cf  Acts  6  87;  Jos,  Ant, 
XVIII,  i).  It  was  not  known  Qulrinius  had  been 
governor  of  Syria  before  this  ttme.  nor  wis  there  any 
other  knowledge  of  a  census  under  Augustus.  TbB  case 
against  Luke  seemed  strong.  But  Ramsay  OTaa  Chritt 
Born  ai  BtlhUhtm  T  227  tt)  shows  that  the  InscrlpHon 
at  TIbur,  as  agreed  by  M<Hmusen  and  Uke  autiiMities. 
shows  that  QmrlnluB  "twice  governed  Syria  as  legatut 
of  the  divine  Augustua."  He  was  consul  In  12  BO,  so 
that  the  flrst  ndsskin  was  after  that  date.  Rimaar 
■hows  also  from  the  papyri  that  the  14-year  ^t3»  was 
used  for  the  Rom  census  (many  census  papers  are  known 
from  20  AD  on).  He  argues  that  the  mb  one  was  insti- 
tuted by  AngiutOB  In  8  BO.  Hwod.  as  a  vaaul  king, 
would  naturally  be  allowed  to  conduct  It  in  the  Jewish 
tesbion,  not  the  Bom,  and  It  was  probably  delayed 
several  years  In  the  provinces.  Thus  once  more  Luke 
Is  vlndlotted  In  a  remarkable  way  (aeeCBBOKOLoaror 
NT.  1. 1.  [8]). 

The  Acts  of  the  .^XMtles  has  come  out  of  the 
critical  ordeal  in  a  wonderful  manner,  so  that 
Luke's  credit  as  a  historical  writer  is  now  very 
high  among  those  qualified  to  know  the  facts.  He 
has  been  tested  and  found  correct  on  so  many  points 
that  the  presumption  is  in  his  favor  where  he  cannot 
as  yet  be  verified.  Mofi'att  {Intro  to  the  Lit,  of  the 
NTj  285)  finds  Luke  "more  graphic  than  historical." 
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He  was  the  most  versatile  of  the  Gospel  writers. 
He  was  a  Greek,  a  Christian,  a  physician,  a  man  of 

travel,  a  man  of  world-outlook,  aym- 
6.  Chuso  pathetic,  cultured,  poetic,  spiritual, 
teristicg       artistic,  high-minded.   His  Prolc^ue 

is  the  most  classic  piece  of  Gr  in  the 
NT.  but  the  rest  of  ch  1  and  all  of  ch  3  are  the  most 
Sem  in  tone.  The  breadth  of  his  literary  equip- 
ment is  thereby  shown.  He  not  only  uses  many 
medical  terms  common  to  technical  circles,  but  he 
has  the  physician's  interest  in  the  sick  and  afflicted, 
as  shown  in  the  large  number  of  miracles  of  healing 
narrated.  His  interest  in  the  poor  is  not  due  to 
Ebionitic  prejudice  against  the  rich,  but  to  human 
compassion  for  the  distressed.  His  emphaus  on  the 
human  side  of  the  work  of  Jesus  is  not  due  to  Ebion- 
itic denial  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  but  to  his  keen 
appreciation  of  the  richness  of  the  human  life  of  the 
Son  of  God.  His  rich  and  varied  vocabulary  re- 
veals a  man  who  read  and  mingled  with  the  best 
life  of  his  time.  He  wrote  his  books  in  the  ver- 
nacular, but  the  elevated  vmiacular  of  an  educated 
man  touched  with  a  distinct  literary  flavor.  His 
poetic  temperament  is  shown  in  the  preservation 
of  the  beautiful  hymns  of  the  nativity  and  in  the 
wonderful  parables  of  Jesus  in  chs  10,  lS-18.  "They 
are  reported  with  rare  grace  and  skill.  Luke  is 
fond  of  showing  Christ^  sympathy  with  women 
and  children,  and  he  has  more  to  say  about  prayer 
than  the  authors  of  the  other  Gospels.  His  interest 
in  individuab  is  shown  by  the  dedication  of  both 
his  books  to  Theophilus.  His  cosmopolitan  s>^ 

Eathies  are  natural  in  view  of  his  training  and  in- 
eritance,  but  part  of  it  is  doubtless  due  to  his  asso- 
ciation with  tne  apostle  Paul.  He  comes  to  the 
interpretation  of  Jesus  from  a  world-standpoint 
and  does  not  have  to  overcome  the  Pharisaic  limi- 
tations incident  to  one  reared  in  Pal.  It  is  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  that  we  have  this  book,  called 
by  Renan  the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  world,  as 
a  cultured  Greek's  int^retation  of  the  ori|pn  of 
Christianity.  He  thus  stands  outside  <rf  lim  pale 
of  Judaism  and  can  see  more  clearly  Uie  world- 
relations  and  world-destiny  of  the  new  movement. 
With  Luke,  Jesus  is  distinctly  the  world's  Saviour. 
The^  accrat  on  sin  is  human  dn,  not  specifically 
Jewish  sin.  John  in  his  Gospel  came  in  his  old  age 
to  look  back  upon  the  events  in  Judaea  from  a  non- 
Jewish  standpoint.  But  he  rose  to  the  essentially 
spiritual  and  eternal  apprehenmon  of  Christ,  ratho- 
than  extended  his  vision,  as  Luke  did,  to  tne  cos- 
mopolitan misfflon  and  message  of  Jesus,  though 
this  did  not  escape  John.  The  Gospel  of  Lk  thus 
has  points  of  affinity  with  Paul.  John  and  the 
author  of  He  in  style  and  general  standpoint.  But 
while  Luke's  own  style  is  manifest  througjiout,  it 
is  not  obtrusive.  He  hides  hituself  bdiind  the 
wonderful  portrait  of  Jesus  which  he  lam  here  drawn 
in  undying  colors. 

The  extrrane  pontion  <rf  Baur  and  Zeller  may  be 
diBmissed  at  once.  There  is  no  reason  for  dating 
the  Gospel  of  Lk  in  the  2d  cent,  on  the 
7.  Date  ground  that  he  used  Marcion's  Gospel, 
since  it  is  now  admitted  all  round  that 
Marcion  made  use  of  Lk.  The  supposed  use  of  Joe 
by  Luke  (see  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  discussion 
and  refutation)  leads  a  goodly  number  of  radical 
scholars  (^l^feld,  Holsten.  Holtxmann,  Jdlidher, 
Krenkel,  WoisAcker,  Wemle)  to  date  the  book  at 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  This  is  still  extreme,  as 
Hamack  had  already  shown  in  his  Chnmologie  der 
aUchrisa.  LiU..  I,  1897,  246-50.  Any  use  of  Jos 
by  Luke  is  highly  improbable  (see  Plummer  on  Lk, 
xxix).  The  Gospelwascertainly  written  before  Acta 
(Acts  1  1}  and  while  Paul  was  alive,  if  1  Tim  6  18 
be  taken  as  a  quotation  from  Lk  10  7,  which  is  by  no 
means  certun,  however.   But  it  is  true  that  the  most 
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natural  way  to  interpret  the  sudden  close  of  Acts, 
after  2  years  in  Rome  (Acts  28  31),  is  the  fact  tliat 
Luke  finished  the  book  at  that  time  (Maclean,  1- 
vol  HDB).  Moffatt  (^Huioncal  NT,  273)  calls 
this  early  date  "reactionary"  and  "extravagant.*' 
But  it  is  supported  by  Alford,  Blass,  EbrardTFar- 
rar,  Gloa^,  Godet,  Grau,  Guaricke,  Hahn,  Head- 
lam,  HituK,  Hofmann,  Hug,  Keil,  LuiKe,  Lumby, 
Marshall,  Nfisgen,  Ooetenee^Resch,  Rienm,  Sehan, 
Schanz,  Thiersch,  Tholuck,  Wieseler,  and  Hamack 
himseli  is  now  ready  to  join  this  goodly  company. 
He  warns  critics  a^inst  too  hasty  a  closing  of  the 
chronolo^cal  question  (Acto  of  the  ApoatUa,  291), 
and  admits  that  Acts  was  written  "perhaps  so  early 
as  the  be^nning  of  the  7Ui  decade  of  the  Ist  cent/' 
jib,  297L  "the  Acts  (and  therefore  also  the  Gospel)." 
In  the  Date  of  the  Acta  and  the  SyTtoptic  Gospel*  (1911, 
124)  HamacKsays:  "ItseemsnowtobeMtablidiea 
be}[ond  question  that  both  books  of  this  great  his- 
torical order  were  written  while  St.  Paul  was  still 
alive."  There  is  an  intermediate  date  aboutSO  AD, 
assigned  b^  Adeney,  Bartlett.  Plummer^  Sanday, 
Weiss,  Wn^t,  on  the  grouBu  that  the  mvestiga- 
tiona  mentHuied  in  Lk  1  1-4  describe  the  use  of 
narratives  which  could  have  been  written  only  after 
s  long  period  of  r^ection.  But  that  ia  not  a  valid 
objection.  There  is  no  sound  critical  reascm  why 
the  Gospel  of  Mk,  Q.  the  infancy  narratives,  and 
all  the  othtf  sources  fdluded  to  by  this  preface  could 
not  have  been  in  circulation  in  Pal  by  55  AD. 
Indeed,  Allen  writes  in  Expos  T  (July,  1910) :  "I 
see  no  reason  why  such  an  ori^nal  [Mark's  Goepd 
in  Aram.]  should  not  have  appoared  before  the  year 
60  AD."^  The  other  objectioa  to  the  early  date 
comes  out  of  Ue  31  20, 
armies 

desolation"  in  Mk  18  14.  The  change  is  so  specific 
that  it  is  held  b^  some  critics  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  Luke  is  writing  after  the  destruction  of  Jerus. 
But  it  is  just  as  likely  (Maclean)  that  Luke  has 
here  interpreted  the  Hebraism  of  Mk  fw  his  gentile 
readers.  BesideB,  as  Plummtf  (p:  xxxi)  luiows, 
Luke  in  SI  &-36  does  not  recwd  the  fact  that  Jerus 
was  destroyed,  nor  does  he  change  Christ's  "flee  to 
the  mountains"  to  "Pella  in  North  Peraea,"  whith^ 
the  Christians  actuall>;  fled.  Besides,  the  fact  that 
Acts  shows  no  acquaintance  with  Paul's  Epp.  is 
best  explained  on  toe  assumption  of  the  early  date. 
The  question  is  thus  practically  settled  in  favor  of 
theearlydate.  Theplaceofthewritingisnotknown. 
The  early  date  naturally  falls  in  witji  Caeaarea 
(Blass,  Michaelis,  Thiersch),  but  there  ia  Uttie  to 
guide  one. 

(1)  Prologue,  1  1-4. 

{2)  Infancy  and  childhood  of  John  and  Jem,  1  S — 
S  62. 

8.  AnfllyriS   ^3)^  Beginning  of  Christ's  Mlnlitry,  S  1 

(4)  oamean  Ounpalgn,  4  14—4  6. 

(5)  Retirement  nom  Oalllee,  0  7-«0. 

(6)  LatflrJudaflanatulniiManMlnMiT.9  M— 19  38. 

(7)  ClQM  itf  the  PnbUcMlnMrr  In  Jermdem,  19  so- 
il 37. 

(8)  The  Dreadful  End.  chs  Sl-98. 

(9)  Resurrection  of  Christ,  ch  84. 

LiTEBATTiBB. — See  extended  list  of  books  at  dose  of 
art.  on  Acts  or  th*  Apoktleb;  the  extensive  list  of 
Comma.  Plummer's  Comm.  on  Lh  can  also  be  consulted. 
After  Plummer  the  beat  comma,  on  Luke'a  Ooqiel  are 
Bruce,  ExpotUvr't  Or  Tft.;  Velas's  Ueym-  Krit.-txeg«t. 
Komm.;  Oodet:  Holtsmann,  Hand-Comm.  Of  the  many 
Intnw  to  the  NT.  Z&hn's  is  the  ablest  and  moat  ex- 
haustiTe  (conservative)  and  JtUlcher's  la  the  fairest  of 
the  radical  school.  The  best  of  the  briefer  ones  Is 
OreRorjr's  Canon  and  Ttit  (1907).  Special  treatises  de- 
aernng  mention  here  are  Blass,  Philology  of  the  OoapeU 

il898):  £«.  teeundum  Lvkam  (1867);  WellhauMn,  Dai 
!*.  Litkaa  (1904);  Sense,  Origin  of  th*  Third  Oovpel 
(1901);  Frledrich,  Do*  LukattHtnaeliutn  unddit  Apoilet- 
Michiehtt,  Wtrk*  dwMan  Verfatttr*  (1800);  Hainack, 
LuJfce  tht  Phytieian  (1907).  and  Sayingt  ofJeiv  (1008); 
The  Dale  of  the  Aett  and  the  Synoptic  Ootp«/(  (1011); 
Hawldns,  Horae  Si/noptieae  (2d  ed.  1909);  Hervey, 
AvthentUitit  of  Luke  (1892);  Hobart.  Uedieal  Language  of 


St.  Luke  (1883);  litslnger,  Die  SntuAungdet  Lukasetan- 
tfsliunt  und  der  ApoetMgeeehiehU  (1888);  Ramsav,  Woe 
ChHet  Born  at  BethUhsmf  (1808)  and  Luke  th*  Pkyittian 
(1008) ;  Reach,  Dae  Kindheil-B*anselium  naeh  Lukae  und 
Matthaue;  Selwifm,  St.  Luke  the  Prophet  (1901);  Vogel. 
Zur  CharaeteriMtk  dee  Lukae  naeh  Spraehe  und  Stil  (1807); 
Welaa,  Quelitn  dot  Lukaaetangaivm  (1007) ;  Wright,  Ayn- 
OMis  of  Ms  OuiMb  and  his  aoepet  ace.  to  St.  Luke  in  Or 
(IfSoO). 

A.  T.  ROBEBTBON 

tUVKTlCCK),  la'na-tik: 

/.  f^pOi^ary.— The  Eng.  word  "lunatic,"  which  in 
popularqieech  signifies  a  sufferer  from  any  mental  de- 
rangement, whether  periodic  or  chronic, 
1.  bicorrset  other  than  oonsaiital  idiocy,  appears 
Tnuulstioii  in  AV  as  a  tr  01  the,Gr  wcvd  nXi?n<i- 
jb/Hu,  aeUnidxomai,  in  the  two  pas- 
sages where  it  occurs.  In  RV  the  word  has  very 
properly  been  displaced  by  the  strictly  accmate 
term  "epileptic."  This  chan^  is  iustified  not  only 
by  the  extra-Bib.  usage  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.), 
but  clearly  enough  by  Mt  17  15  (cf  4  24),  whoe 
epilepsy  is  circumstantially  described. 

The  ori^nal  meaning  of  the  term  ad^Uazomai, 
'Wcm-straok,"  is  connected  with  the  popular 
belief,  widespread  and  of  strange  per- 
S.  Original  sistency,  that  the  moon,  in  certain  of 
Meaning  its  phases,  is  injurious  to  human  beings, 
esp.  in  the  case  of  diseases  of  a  periodic 
or  remittent  character.  There  are  no  data  b^ 
which  to  determine  whether,  in  the  NT  times,  this 
particular  word  represraited  a  living  and  active 
belief  or  had  passed  into  the  state  of  usiwe  in 
which  the  ori^nal  metaphOT  disappears,  and  the 
word  Kmply  mdicates  tne  fact  signified  without 
r^erence  to  the  idea  embodied  in  the  etymology. 
We  still  use  the  word  "lunatic"  to  signify  a  person 
mentally  diseased,  although  we  have  lonp  since 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  moon's  influence  m  such 
cases. 

II.  ModSnsss.— The  Bible  designates  "madnem," 
or  alienation  of  mind,  by  various  terms,  all  of  which 
seem  to  be  onomatopoetic.  These  various  words 
seem  to  be  d«ived  man  the  strange  and  fierce  or 
mournful  oies  uttered  by  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  this  dread  malady.  In  Dt  SB  34  the  word 
'^naddened"  is  9^1^,  w^mggi^,  part,  of  .93^t 
dOgha^  (ef  also  1  S  SI  16).  With  this  corresponds 
the  worn  /uUmvhu,  mainomat,  in  the  NT.  In  1  8 
31  13  (Heb  14)  the  word  is  a  toeax  of  the  vb. 
haial,  v^iich  is  also  a  derivative  from  the  sound 
indicated. 

in  certain  cases,  though  by  no  means  uniformly, 
madness  is  ascribed  to  demon-possession  (Lk  8  26 1 ) . 
One  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  mtaitat  derangement 
occupies  a  very  small  place  in  Scripture. 

Louis  Matthews  Swiet 

LUSZ.  Iftrk,  LUKKINO-PLACB,  lOrk'ing-plfis: 
"To  lurk"  means  "to  lie  in  wait, '  usually  with 
intent  to  do  harm  (see  Ps  17  12;  Frov  1  11.18). 

LoridnC'^lacef  a  place  of  hiding,  usually  for  the 
purposed  murder.  See  1  8  S8  23;  Fs  10  8. 

LUST  (5  Heb  and  5  Gr  words  are  so  rendered,  vis. : 
II]  ^3,  nephesh,  [2]  niTnt^ ,  sftTfrtUfe,  [3]  nTSP , 
te'dwOA,  [4]  'ny},  i^madh,  [6]  rnif ,  'SujaA;  [It  Wi- 
•vfilo,  epitkumia,  [2]  hSdoni,  [3]  hrvwiAim, 

epipothid.  [4]  drexw,  (5]  vdtot,  pdihoa):  The 

word  both  as  vb.  and  as  sumt.  has  a  good  and  a  bad 
meaning.  It  probably  meant  at  first  a  strong  de- 
sire, a  craving,  iU>noniial  appetite,  not  only  for  physi- 
cal but  for  spiritual  satisfaction.  It  has  come, 
however,  to  be  confined  in  its  use  almost  entirely 
to  the  bad  sense.  Some  old  tr*  are  not  accepted 
now,  the  word  being  used  in  connections  which  at 
present  seem  almost  irreverent.  ^  Shades  of  mean- 
ing are  learned  bom  an  examination  of  the  "Bm^  and 
Gr  orit^nals. 
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Hie  Bubst.  and  vbs.  are:  (1)  Nepheth,  in  Ex  16 
9  and  FB  78  18      "desire";  "My  desire  shall  be 

satisfied";  "by  asking  food  according 
1.  The  OT  to  their  desire."  A  strong  but  not 
Use  Beosual  sense.    (2)  ShfrlriUkj  meaning 

"obstinacy,"  evil  imaonation.  Jeh 
said  (Pb  81  12),  "1  let  them  go  after  the  stub* 
bomnesa  of  their  heart,"  a  wilful  self-satisfaction. 
(3)  Ta'AviOh,  "&  delight."  "a  longing  satisfaction  " 
and  so  it  came  to  mean  sinful  pleasure."  Tr^  in  Fs 
78  30,  "that  which  they  desired,"  intensely  longed 
for,  referring  to  Jeh's  provision  of  food  in  the 
wilderness.  Also  in  Nu  11  4  concerning  "flesh  to 
eat,"  it  is  said  the  multitude  "lusted  exceedingly," 
i.e.  "craved  eagerly."  (4)  HSmadk,  the  vb.  mean- 
ing "to  delight  in,"  ''greatly  belove,"  "covet," 
[wobably  for  evil  purposes.  The  youi^  man  is 
warned  against  the  evil  n-oman  (Frov  6  26):  "Lust 
not  after  her  beauty."  Here  the  bad  sense  is 
evident,  for  in  the  same  connection  are  used  such 
expressions  as  "harlot,"  "adulteress,"  "evil  woman." 
(5)  'AwSh,  meaning  "greatly  to  desire,"  long  after, 
with  undue  emphasis,  with  evil  spirit  though  not 
perhaps  with  impure  thought.  In  Nu  11  34  refer- 
ence IS  made  to  a  place  called  ^ibhrOlh  Aa-faVuVIA, 
"the  graves  of  lust,  where  "they  buried  the  people 
that  lusted."  Ps  106  14  also  refers  to  the  Israelites 
who  "lusted  exceedingly."  Tr^  in  Dt  12  15.21  "de- 
sire of  thy  soul";  12  20;  14  26,  "thysouldesireth." 
These  Dt  passages  evidently  mean  lust  only  in  the 
good  sense. 

As  in  the  OT,  so  in  the  NT  we  find  both  mean- 
ings of  the  word.   (1)  Epiihumia  is  used  most  fre- 
quently,  and  means  a  longing  for  the 
8.  The  AT  unlawful,  hence  concupiscence,  de* 
Use  sire,  lust.   The  following  references 

hold  the  idea,  not  only  of  sinful  desire 
known  as  "fleshly,"  "worldly,"  as  opposed  to 
"spiritual,"  "heavenly,"  "the  will  of  man"  as 
opposed  to  "the  will  of  God,"  but  also  the  sensual 
deure  connected  with  adultery,  fornication;  vb. 
in  Mt  6  28;  Mk  4  19;  Jn  8  44;  Rom  1  24;  1 
Cor  10  6:  Gal  8  16.17.24;  Tit  3  12;  1  Pet  1 
14;  1  Jn  S  16  f  ^  Jude  vg  16.18;  Rev  18  14.  (2) 
HidonS,  delwht  m  sensuality,  hence  wicked  pleas- 
ures; ti^  in  Jas  4  1.3  "pleasures":  "Your pleasures 
that  war  in  your  memoers";  "Ye  ask  amiss,  that 
ye  may  spend  it  in  your  pleasures"  (AV  "lusts"). 
(3)  Epi-pothed  means  to  crave  intensely  the  wrong 
possession;  tr^  in  Jas  4  5  "long  [AV  "lusteth''] 
unto  envying."  (4)  Orexu^  used  in  Rom  1  27, 
from  context  evidently  meanmg  "lust"  in  the  worst 
sense;  tr*"  "lust."  (5)  Pathos,  meaning  "pas^on," 
inivdinate  affection,  with  the  idea  in  it  of  suffer- 
ing; tr*)  in  1  ThesB  4  5  "passion  of  lust." 

,      WiLUAU  Edward  Raffett 

LUTE,  lat  (593,  nebhel;  thus  RV;  AV  viol 
[Isa  fi  12J):  N^hd  is  rendered  elsewhere  by 
"psaltery"  or  "viol."  The  lute  was  originally  an 
Arab,  instrument.  It  resembled  a  guitar,  though 
with  a  longer  and  more  slender  neck.  Hie  name  is 
doived  from  Arab.  oTood,  with  a  of  art.  elided; 
henoe  Italian  liuto;  EV.  btth.  See  Mnua 

LUZ  (nb,Zdc):  The  Heb  word  means  "abnond 
tree"  or  "almond  wood"  (QHL,  8.v.).  It  may  also 
mean  "bone,"  particularly  a  bone  of  the  spine,  and 
might  be  apphed  to  a  rocky  height  supposed  to 
resemble  a  backbone  (Lagarde,  UebersuM.,  157  f). 
Winckler  explains  it  by  Aram,  laudh,  "asylum," 
which  might  DC  suitably  apj^ied  to  a  sanctuary  {Ge- 
Bchichle  laraela).  Cheyne  (EB,  8.v.)  would  derive  it 
by  corruption  from  rcfbtj ,  hdlu^Oh,  "strong  [city]." 

(1)  This  was  the  ancient  name  of  Bethel  (Gen 
28  19:  Jffl  1  23;  cf  Gen  86  6;  48  3;  Josh  16  2; 
18  13).   It  has  been  thought  tiiat  Josh  16  2  con- 


tradicts this,  and  that  the  two  places  were  distinct. 
Referring  to  Gen  28  19,  we  find  that  the  name 
Bethel  was  given  to  "the  place,"  haHtnAjpdm,  i.e.  "the 
sanctuary,  probably  "the  place"  (ver  11,  Heb) 
associated  with  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  (IS  8), 
which  lay  to  the  E.  of  Bethel.  The  name  of  tin  city 
as  distinguished  from  "the  place"  was  Liis.  As  the 
fame  of  the  sanctuary  grew,  we  may  suppose,  its 
name  overshadowed,  and  finally  superseded,  that 
of  the  neighboring  town.  The  memory  of  the 
ancient  nomenclature  persisting  among  the  people 
sufficiently  explains  the  allusions  in  the  passages 
cited. 

(2)  A  Bethelite,  the  man  who  betrayed  the  city 
into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Joseph,  went  into 
the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  there  founded  a  cit^ 
which  he  called  Lus,  after  the  ancient  name  of  his 
native  place  (Jgs  1  26).  No  Satisfactory  identifi- 
cation has  been  suggested.  W.  Ewinq 

LTCAONIA,  lik-ap4'ni-a,  lT-kar«'ni-a  (Awtoovto, 
Lukaonia  [Acts  14  6],  AvKOovurrt,  Lukaoniail, 
[Acts  14  11,  "in  the  speech  of  Lycaonia"];  Ly- 
caonia  is  meant,  acconung  to  the  South  GaJatian 
view,  by  the  e]q>ression  riip  TahMvucliw  x'^P^'i",  tin 
Galatiken  ck&ran,  in  Acts  18  23,  and  the  incidents 
in  Acts  18  1-4  belong  to  L.):  Was  a  country  in  the 
central  and  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor  whose 
boundaries  and  extent  varied  at  different  periods. 
In  the  time  of  Paul,  it  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Galatia  proper  (but  lay  in  the  Rom  province  Galfr- 
tia),  on  the  E.  by  Cappadoda,  on  the  S.  by  C^da 
Traeheia,  and  on  the  W .  by  Fimdia  and  inii^a. 
The  boundaTT  of  I^uygia  and  L.  passed  between 
Iconium  and  Lystra  (see  Iconiuh).  li.  ctmsists  of 
a  level  plain,  waterless  and  treelesB,  rising  at  its 
southern  fringe  for  some  distance  into  the  KMthiUs 
of  Taurus,  and  broken  on  its  eastern  side  by  the 
volcanic  mass  of  Kantp-Dagh  and  by  many  smaller 
hilts.  Strabo  informs  us  that  King  Amyntas  of 
Galatia  fed  manv  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  LycacMiian 
plain.  Much  oi  the  northern  portion  <»  L.  has 
been  proved  by  recent  discover  to  have  bdonged 
to  theilom  empennv,  who  inherited  the  crown  lands 
of  Amyntas. 

In  Acta  14  6  L.  is  summed  up  as  eonaisting  oi 
the  cities  of  Lystra  and  Derbe  and  the  district 
(including  many  villages)  lying  around  them. 
This  description  refers  to  a  particular  division  of  L., 
which  alone  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  the  time 
of  Paul,  L.  consisted  of  two  parts,  a  western  and 
an  eastern.  The  western  part  was  a  "region"  or 
subdivision  of  the  Rom  {nrovince  Galatia;  the 
eastern  was  called  Lycaonia  Antiochisna,  after 
AntiochuB  of  Commagene  undo*  whom  it  had  been 
placed  in  37  AD.  This  non-Rom  pcfftion  was 
traversed  by  Paul;  but  nothing  is  recorded  of  his 
journey  through  it  (see  Dbbbe).  It  included  the 
important  city  of  Laranda;  and  when  L.  is  described 
as  consisting  of  the  cities  of  Lystra  and  Derbe  and 
the  surrounding  district,  the  writer  is  dearhr  think- 
ing only  of  the  western  portion  of  L.,  which  lur  m, 
and  formed  a  "rwon  of,  the  [nrovince  Galatia. 
This  is  the  tract  of  country  which  is  meant  in  Acts 
18  23,  where  it  is  called  the  "re^on"  of  Galatia, 
and  placed  side  by  side  with  Phry^a,  another  region 
of  Galatia.  The  province  Galatia  was  divided  mto 
districts  technically  known  as  "r^ons,"  and  Rom 
L.  is  called  the  "re^on  of  Galatia  in  implied  con* 
trast  with  Antiochian  L.,  which  lay  outside  the 
Rom  province.  Of  the  language  of  L.  (Ke  Ltskba) 
nothing  survives  except  some  persomu  and  place- 
names,  which  are  discussed  in  Kretadunar's  Bin- 
leilung  in  die  Qeatk.  der  griedi.  Spradu* 

LiTBBATuaa. — Ramny.  Biat.  Comm.  on  Oatatiaiu 
(Intro);  Bterratt,  Waift  SxptdWon  (Inacriptions). 

W.  M.  Caldbb 
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LYCIA,  lisb'i-ft  (AnUm,  Lukia)'.  An  ancient 
country  forming  the  southeast  portion  of  Ama 
Minor.  The  surface  of  Lycia  is  excradingly  ru^ed, 
and  its  lofty  mountains  rise  almost  directly  from  the 
sea.  Over  them  several  trade  routes  or  passes  lead 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  Down  the  mountain 
sides  rush  manysmall  rivers,  of  which  the  Xanthus 
is  the  chief.  The  history  of  L.,  like  that  of  the 
neighboring  countries,  forms  aj}art  of  the  history 
of  Ana  Minor.  SucceesivelT  it  was  in  the  pos- 
sesmon  of  tJie  Peruana,  of  Alexwder  the  Ch«at,  of 
the  Seleucid  kings  ana  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  188 
BC  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  gave 
it  to  the  island  of  Rhodes;  20  years  later,  because 
of  its  loyalty  to  Rome,  it  became  free  and  inde- 
pendent (1  Mace  16  23).  In  63  AD,  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  it  became  a  Rom 
province,  and  in  74  AD  it  was  united  with  Pam- 
phylia  to  form  a  double  province  over  which  a  Rom 
governor  premded. 

At  different  times  during  the  history  of  L.,  there 
were  about  100  places  which  issued  coins  of  their 
own.  Pliny  speaks  of  70  cities  which  had  existed 
there,  but  in  his  a^  there  were  but  36.  Of  these, 
Fatara,  Myra  and  Phaeelis  are  of  interest  to  Bible 
students.  From  the  coast  city  of  Patara,  accord- 
ing to  Acts  21  1  f,  Paul  took  ship  for  Phoenicia. 
It  was  a  place  celebrated  not  onl;^  as  a  trading- 
ceuttt,  and  a  port  of  entry  to  the  interior^  but  as 
the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  the  birthfdace 
of  St.  Nicholas.  Myra,  though  over  2  miles  from  the 
coast,  possessed  a  harbor,  and  was  also  a  trading- 
center.  Here,  according  to  Acts  37  6-38,  Paul 
found  a  com  ship  from  Alexandria.  For  some  time 
Myra  was  the  capital  of  the  Rom  province:  to 
Christendom  it  is  eep.  known  as  the  home  of  St. 
Nicfaohu,  who  was  its  Inslu^  and  the  patron  saint 
of  the  BMlon  altmg  the  coast.  Fhaselia,  on  the 
border  (rf  Pamphj^  was  also  the  home  of  the 
bishop. 

L.  was  a  stopmng-place,  rather  than  the  scene 
of  the  active  work  of  Paul,  and  therefore  it  figiu^ 
little  in  the  earliest  history  of  Christianity.  For 
a  long  time  the  people  strongly  oi^posed  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strange  reUgion,  and  in  312  AD  they 
even  petitioned  the  Rom  emperor  Maximin  against 
it.  A  portion  of  the  petition  has  been  discovered 
at  Arykander.  £.  J.  Banks 

LYDDA,  lid'a.   See  Loo. 

LYDIA>  lid'i-a  (AvSbh  Ludia):  An  important 
country  in  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  botmded 
on  the  N.  by  Mysia,  on  the  E.  by  Phry(pa,  on  the 
S.  by  Caria,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  AegeanSea.  Its 
surface  is  rugged,  but  along  the  valleys  between  its 
mountain  ranges  ran  some  of  the  most  important 
highways  from  the  coast  cities  to  the  distant  interior. 
Of  its  many  rivers  the  chief  are  the  Cayster,  the 
Ix>wer  Hermus,  the  Cogamos,  the  Caicus  and, 
during  a  part  of  its  course,  the  Maeander. 

Lycua  was  an  exceedingly  ancient  and  powerful 
kingdom  whose  history  is  composed  <^^y  of  that 
of  its  individual  cities.  In  546  BC  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Fosians,  and  in  334  BC  it  became  a 
part  of  Alexander's  empire.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  its  possession  was  claimed  by  the  kings 
both  of  Pergamos  and  of  Seteucia,  but  in  190  BC 
it  became  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  former 
(1  Mace  8  8).  With  the  death  of  Attains  III, 
133  BC,  it  was  transferred  by  the  will  of  that  king 
to  Rome,  and  L.,  which  then  became  but  a  name, 
formed,  atong  with  Caria,  M^da  and  Phrjwa,  a 
part  of  the  Rom  province  of  Ana  (see  Asia).  Chief 
among  its  cities  were  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  two  of 
the  most  important  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Smyrna  is 
still  itie  lar^t  and  wealthiest  city  of  that  part  of 


Turkey.  At  Ephesus.  the  seat  of  the  goddess 
Diana,  Paul  remained  longer  than  elsewhere  in 
Asia,  and  there  his  most  important  missionary 
work  was  done  (Acts  19).  Hence  L.  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  early  history  of  the  church;  it  became 
Christianized  during  the  residence  of  the  apostle 
at  Ephesus,  or  soon  afterward  (see  also  Lnn). 

E.  J.  Banks 
LYDIA,  UdS-a  (A»8(a,  LiuUa):  The  fem.  of 
^dian,  a  native  of  Lydiih  a  large  country  on  the 
W .  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  first 
convert  in  Europe.  This  name  was  a  popular  one 
for  women  (cf  Horace  Odea  i.8;  iii.d;  vi.20),  but 
Ramsay  thinks  she  "was  familiarly  kaown  in  the 
town  by  the  ethnic  that  showed  her  origin" 
(HDB,  s.v.  "Lydia";  cf  St.  Paid  the  TraoeOery 
214).  It  has  always  been  and  is  still  a  common 
custom  in  the  Orient  to  refer  to  one  living  in  a 
foreign  land  by  employing  the  ad^.  which  dedg- 
nates  tiie  nationality.  Kenan  thinks  it  means 
"the  Lydian";  Thyatira  is  a  city  of  Lydia.  I^dia 
was  (1)  Uving  in  Philippi,  (2)  of  the  city  of  Thya- 
tira, (3^  a  seller  of  the  purple-dyed  garments  from 
her  native  town,  (4)  and  one  that  worshipped  God." 
Her  occupation  uiows  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
some  capital.  The  phrase  which  describes  her 
religion  (eebom^nl  t6n  Thedn)  is  the  usual  des^Ena- 
lion  for  a  prose^rte.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting a  place  of  prayer  by  a  riverside,  a  mtuation 
oonvraient  for  the  necessary  ablutions  required  by 
the  Jewish  worship,  and  there  Paul  and  nis  com- 

§ anions  met  her.  After  she  had  been  listening  to 
t.  Paul  (Gr  impf.),  the  Lord  opened  her  heart  to 
(dve  heed  to  his  teaching  ("To  open  is  the  part  of 
God,  to  pay  attention  that  of  the  woman,"  Chry- 
sostom).  Her  baptism  and  that  of  her  household 
followed.  To  prove  het  wncerity  she  besought  the 
misuonaries  to  accept  the  hospitdity  of  her  home. 
Her  house  probably  became  the  cent^  for  the 
church  in  Pnilippi  (Acts  16  14.16.40).  L.  is  not 
mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Fhilippians, 
but,  if  Ramsay  be  correct,  she  may  have  been 
EuodiasorSyntyche  (Phil  4  2).   a  P.  Huntbr 

LYDIAN,  Ud^i-an.  SeeLTDu. 

LYEilL  SeeNnm. 

LYING,  ITuig.  See  Lob. 

LYSANIAS,  ll-s&'ni-as  (AwavCot,  Lusaniaa): 
Mentioned  in  Lk  8  1  as  tetrarch  of  Abilene  in  the 
16th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  thus 
fixing  the  date  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Bfq>ti8t 
in  the  wilderness  aib  about  26  m  28  AD.  A  Lysanias 
is  mentitmed  by  Jos  as  having  ruled  over  Chalcis 
and  Abilene,  and  as  having  been  slain  by  Mark 
Antony  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra.  As  this 
happened  about  36  BC,  Luke  has  been  charged  with 
inaccuracy.  Inscriptions,  however,  corroborate 
the  view  that  the  L.  of  Luke  was  probably  a  de- 
scendant of  the  L.  mentioned  by  Jos  (cf  SchOrer, 
ffJP,divI,volII,App.l,p.338).  C.M.KiiRa 

LYSIAS,  lis'i-as  (Awiat,  Lusias): 

(1)  "A  noble  man,  and  one  of  the  blood  rcnral" 
whom  AnUochus  Epiiphanes  (c  166  BC)  left  with  the 
government  of  Southern  Syria  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  son,  while  he  went  in  person  into  Persia 
to  collect  the  revenues  which  were  not  coming 
in  satisfactorily  (1  Mace  3  32;  2  Mace  10  11). 
According  to  Joe  ( Ant,  XII,  vii,  2),  the  instructions 
of  Lysias  were  "to  conquer  Judaea,  en^ve  its  in- 
habitants, utt^ly  destroy  Jerus  and  aboUsh  the 
whole  nation."  L.,  accordingly,  armed  against 
Judas  Maccabaeus  a  lai^  force  undor  Ptolemy,  son 
of  Dcnymraies,  Nicanor  and  Goripas.  Of  this  force 
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Judas  defeated  the  two  divisions  under  Nicanor 
and  Gorgias  near  Emmaus  (166  BC),  and  in  the 
followinf^  year  L.  himself  at  Bethsura  (1  Mace  i), 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  tlie  purification  of  the 
temple.  In  the  narration  of  these  campaigns  there 
are  considerable  differences  between  the  writers  of 
1  Mace  and  2  Mace  which  scholars  have  not  found 
eaqr  to  explain.  Antiochus  died  at  Bdbylon  on 
his  Pers  expedition  (164  BC),  and  L.  aasumed  the 
tMoo  of  E^ent  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  who 
was  yet  a  child  (1  Mace  9  17).  He  collected 
another  army  at  Antioch,  and  after  the  recaptureof 
Bethsura  was  besi^ng  Jems  when  he  learned  of 
the  approach  of  Phdip  to  whom  Antiochus,  on  his 
deathoed,  had  intrusted  the  guardianship  of  the 
prince  (1  Mace  6  15;  2  Mace  IS).  He  defeated 
Philip  in  163  BC  and  was  suppcnted  at  Rome,  but  in 
the  foUowins  year  he  fell  with  his  ward  Antiochus 
into  the  haiua  of  Demetrius  I  (Soter),  who  put  both 
of  them  to  death  (1  Maco  7  1-23). 

(2)  See  Claudius  Ltsias  (Acts  3S  26). 

  J.  Hutchison 

L7SIHACHITS,  b-eim'a-kus  (Av<r((Mxot,  LutV- 
machos): 

(1)  The  son  of  Ptolemy,  of  Jems,  is  named  (Ad 
Est  11  I)  as  the  interpreter  (translator  of  the  Rest 
of  Esther  into  Gr).   See  Esther,  The  Rest  of. 

(2)  Brother  of  Menelaus,  a  Gr  name  said  by  Jos 
(Ant,  XII,  V,  1^  to  have  been  assumed  by  Onias, 
the  high  piieet  m  the  hellenizing  days  of  Antiochus 
EpiphancB,  as  the  Jewish  name  Jesus  was  changed 
to  Jason.  When  Menelaus  was  summoned  to 
Antioch  (2  Mace  4  20)  on  a  charge  of  malversa- 
tion, he  left  L.  as  his  deputy  in  the  priesthood  at 
Jems.  _  L.  robbed  the  temple  and  caused  an  in- 
surrection in  which  he  met  his  death  beside  the 
treasury  (2  Mace  4  42}.  The  name  of  L.  does 
not  appear  in  the  narrative  of  these  events  givm  by 
Job.  J.  HuTCsraoM 

LTSTRA«  lis'tra:  The  fonns  Atrrpaw,  LAOran, 
and  Ativrpoit,  Ldeiroit,  occur.  Such  variaticoi  in 
the  gender  of  Anatolian  city-names  is  common  (see 
Harnack,  A-pottdgeKkidite,  86;  Ramsav,  St.  Paid 
the  Traveller,  128).  Lystra  was  visited  by  Paul  4  t 
(Acts  14  6.21;  16  1;  18  23— the  last  according 
to  the  "South  Galatian"  theory),  Mid  is  mentioned 
in  2  Tim  3  10  f  as  one  of  the  places  where  Paul 
suffered  persecution.  Timothy  resided  in  L. 
(Acts  16  1). 

L.  owed  its  importance,  and  the  attention  which 
Paul  paid  to  it,  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  made  a 
Rom  eoUmia  by  Augustus  (see  An- 
1.  Char-  tioch).  and  was  ther^ore,  in  the  time 
acter  and  of  Paul,  a  center  of  education  and  en- 
Site  lightenment.  Nothing  is  known  of 
its  earlier,  and  little  of  its  later,  his- 
tory. The  site  of  L.  was  placed  by  Leake  (1820) 
at  a  hill  near  Kkaiyn  Serai,  18  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Iconiumj  this  identification  was  proved  correct  by 
an  inscnption  found  by  Sterrett  in  1885.  The 
boundary  between  Phrygut  and  Lycaonia  passed  be- 
tween Iconium  and  L.  (Acta  14  6)  (see  Iconium). 

The  population  of  L.  conristed  of  Hm  local  aris- 
tocracy of  Rom  soldiers  who  formed  the  garrison  of 
the  ctdonia,  of  Greeks  and  Jews  (Acts  16  1.3),  and 
of  naUve  Lycaoniana  (Acts  14  11). 


After  Paul  had  healed  a  life-loi%  cripple  at  L., 
the  native  population  (the  "multitude"  of  Acts  14 
11)  r^arded  him  and  Barnabas  as 
S.  Worship  pagan  gods  come  down  to  them  in  the 
of  Paul  and  likeness  of  men,  and  called  Barnabas 
Barnabas  "Zeus"  and  Paul  "Hermee."  Com- 
mentators on  this  incident  usually 
point  out  that  the  aame  pair  of  divinities  appeared 
to  Baucis  and  Philemon  in  Ovid's  well-known  stmy, 
which  he  locates  in  the  neighboring  Phrygia.  The 
accuracy  in  detail  of  this  part  of  the  narrative  in 
Acts  has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  recent  epi- 
graphio  discovery.  Two  inscriptions  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  L.  in  1909  run  as  follows:  (1) 
"Kakkan  and  Maramoas  and  Iman  Licinius  priests 
of  Zeus";  (2)  "Tones  Macrinus  also  called  Abas- 
cantus  and  BatasiB  son  of  Bretaos  having  made  in 
accordance  with  a  vow  at  their  own  expense  [a 
statue  of]  Hermes  Most  Great  along  with  a  sun-dial 
dedicated  it  to  Zeus  the  sun-god." 

Now  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  in  Acts  that 
the  people  who  were  prepared  to  worship  Paul  and 
Barnabas  as  gods  were  not  Greeks  or  Romans,  but 
native  Lycaonians.  This  is  conclusively  brought 
out  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  "in  the  speech  of  Ly- 
caonia" (Acts  14  11).  The  lanfpajra  in  ordinary 
use  among  the  educated  classes  m  Central  Anato- 
lian cities  under  the  Rom  Empire  was  Gr;  in  some 
of  those  cities,  and  esp.  of  course,  in  Rom  colonies, 
Lat  also  was  understood,  and  it  was  used  at  this 
period  in  official  documents.  But  the  Anatolian 
element  in  the  population  of  those  cities  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  use  t^e  native  language  (e.g. 
Phry^an  was  in  use  at  Iconium  till  the  3d  cent,  of 
our  era;  see  Iconiuh).  In  the  story  in  ActiL  a 
fast  distincticoi  is  implied,  and  in  fact  existed,  be- 
tween the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Rom  colonists  and  those  of  tlie  natives.  This  dis- 
tinction would  naturally  muntain  itself  most  vigor- 
ously in  so  conservative  an  Institution  as  religious 
ritual  and  legend.  We  should  therefore  expect  to 
find  that  the  association  between  Zeus  and  Hermes 
indicated  in  Acts  belonged  to  the  reli^ous  system 
of  the  native  population,  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
educated  society  of  the  colony.  And  tiiis  is  pre- 
cisely tiie  chsracter  of  the  ciut  iUustiated  in  our 
two  inscriptions.  It  is  easentially  s  native  cult, 
under  a  tmn  Gr  disguise.  The  names  in  those  in- 
scriptions can  only  have  been  the  names  of  natives; 
thel2eus  and  Hermes  of  Acts  and  of  our  inscriptions 
were  a  graecized  vernon  of  the  Feather-god  and  Son- 
god  of  the  native  Anatolian  system.  The  college 
of  priests  which  appears  in  inscription  no.  1  ^sup- 
porting the  Besan  variant  "priests"  for  '"pnest" 
m  Acts  14  13)  was  s  regular  Anatolian  institu- 
tion. The  miracle  pafmned  by  Paul,  and  his  com- 
panionship with  Barnabas  would  naturally  suggest 
to  the  natives  who  used  the  "speech  of  Lycaonia" 
a  pair  of  gods  commonly  associated  by  them  in  a 
local  cult.  The  two  gods  whose  names  rose  to  their 
lips  are  now  known  to  have  been  associated  by  the 
dedication  of  a  statue  of  one  in  a  temple,  of  the  otiaa 
in  the  neighbco'hood  of  L. 

LiTSBATUBi. — Ramsay,  Citi—  of  St.  Pavt.  407  If. 
On  the  Hew  ln«criptloiu.  see  Caldw,  Bxpoa.  1010. 1  ff. 
148  fl;  Id,  Clauieal  Rniew,  1910,  67 II.  InwalpUoiH 
of  Lntim  are  pabUahed  lo  Sterrect,  Wolf*  ExptditUn, 
andTn  Jour.  HOL  Stud.,  1904  (Crouln). 

W.  M.  Calobb 
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HAACAH,  MAACHAH,  ma'a-ka  (H?;^,  ma- 

(1)  B,  MoxA,  Mochd,  A,  M-x**  MOchd,  daughter 
of  Nahor,  borne  to  him  by  Renin  ah  (Gen  2S  24). 

(2)  B,  Hoaxd,  Maachd,  A,  Mcmx^i  Maachdih, 
the  one  wife  of  David  who  was  of  royal  rank,  the 
daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  who  became 
the  mother  of  Absalom  (2  8  3  3;  1  Ch  8  2). 

(3)  MooxA,  Maadid,  father  of  Achish,  king  of 
Gath  (IKS  30).  He  is  probably  referred  to  aa 
"Maodi"  in  1  S  «T  2. 

(4)  The  dai^ter  of  Absalom,  the  favorite  wife 
of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  (1  K  16  2; 
2  Ch  11  20,  etc).  Evidently  "daughter"  must 
here  be  understood  as  "granddaughter,"  accord- 
ing to  a  common  oriental  usage.  Tamar  was  the 
omy  dau^ter  of  Almlom.  If  Tamar  married 
Uriel  of  Gibeah  ^  Ch  13  2),  then  Maacah  was 
her  daughter.  In  that  case  the  name  Micalah  in 
this  passage  would  be  dther  a  copyist's  error  or 
a  variant  of  Maacah.  She  must  have  been  a  woman 
cf  strong  personality.  Unfortunately  her  influence 
was  cast  upon  the  side  of  idolatry.  She  maintained 
her  position  in  the  palace,  however,  till  the  reign  of 
her  grandson  Asa.  Possibly  she  acted  as  regent 
during  his  minority.  Ultimately  she  was  d^raded 
by  him  for  an  act  of  peculiar  infamy  (I  K  16  13; 
2  Ch  16  16). 

(5)  Concubine  of  Caldi,  son  of  Hecron  (1  Ch  S 
48). 

f6)  Sister  of  Huppim  and  Shuppim  the  Benja- 
mrtes,  who  became  the  wife  of  Maonu:  the  Manasute, 
the  "father"  of  Gilead  (1  Ch  7  12.16  f). 

(7)  Wife  of  JeieL  the  "father"  of  Gibeon,  an 
ancestress  of  KingSaul  (1  Ch  8  29;  9  35). 

(8)  Father  of  Hanan,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (1  Ch  11  43). 

(9)  Father  of  Sbephatiah,  ruler  of  the  Simeonites 
under  David  (1  Ch  S7  16).  W.  Ewinq 

MAACAH,  m&'a^  (T^T?  f  ma^dfeAOA;  B.  U«x&> 
Mddtd,  A,  Moax^  Maadid):  A  small  Syrian  king- 
dom adioininK  that  of  Geshur  on  the  western  border 
of  Bashan,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  called 
Maachathites  (RV  "Maacathites"),  whose  terri- 
tory was  taken  by  Jair^  (Dt  3  14;  Josh  12  6). 
The  border  of  the  Geshurites  and  the  Maacathites 
and  all  Mt.  Hermon  were  ^ven  to  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseb  (Josh  18  11).  The  inhabitants  of 
these  kingdoms,  however,  were  not  driven  out  by 
Israel  (vw  13),  and  at  a  later  day  the  children  of 
A^unon  faired  mercenaries  from  Maacah  for  tibeir 
encounter  with  David.  The  armies  met  near 
Medeba  when  the  "Syrians"  from  Maacah  found 
themselves  opposed  to  Joab.  That  famous  captain 
completely  routed  them  (2  S  10  6  S,  LXX  "Ama- 
Idc").  In  1  Ch  19  6  it  is  called  Aram-maacah, 
l^ia-maachah  (AVh  and  in  1  Ch  3  23  "Aram'* 
appears  instead  of  ''Maacah." 

ft  evidently  lay  between  Geshur  on  tlie  S.  and 
Hermon  on  the  N.,  being  probably  bounded  by 
Jordan  on  the  W.,  although  no  certain  indication 
of  boimdaries  is  now  possible.  They  would  thus  be 
hemmed  in  by  Israel,  which  accounts  for  'Geshur 
and  Maacath  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Israel"  (Josh 
IS  13).  It  is  possible  that  Abet-beth-maacah 
may  nave  been  a  colony  founded  by  men  from 
Maacah.  W.  Ewma 

UAACATHTTES,  mA-akVthlts  PP^^n,  ha~ 
ma'Ukhaihi;  B,  i  Maxartt,  ho  MaduUel,  A,  Max**!* 
MacluUiA):  MenUoned  in  Scripture  are  Ahasbai 


(2  S  as  34),  Jaauniah  (2  K  35  23),  Naham  (1 
Ch  4  19)  and  Jeianiah  (Jer  40  8).   See  preceding 

article. 

MAADAI,  mBra-dft'I,  m&'ordl  C^S^,  ina'ddhay): 
Son  of  Hani:  one  of  those  who  married  for^n 
wives  (Ezr  10  34). 

HAADIAB,  m&4Mira  (HT!^,  ma*adJiyah, 
"whose  ornament  is  Jah") :  A  priest  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh  IS  5).  The  name  also 
occurs  in  the  form  "Moadiah"  (Neh  12  17). 

ICAAI,  m6r&1,  msn  ma'ay):  An  Asaphite 

musician  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
dedication  of  the  wails  (Neh  12  36). 

HAALEH-ACRABBIMr  m&Vhipa-krabMm,  mft^ 
alV.  See  Ass&bbim. 

MAAin,  maVnl  (Maav£,  Maard); 

(1)  AV  "Meani"  (I  Esd  6  31),  corresponding 
to  "Meumm"  in  Ezr  3  60;  Neh  7  52. 

(2)  RV  "Baani,"  head  of  a  family,  many  of  whom 
had  married  foreign  wives  (1  Eed  9  34:  called 
"B8ni"in£irl0  34). 

BfAARATH,  mft'arrath  (tl^^,  ma'drtUh):  A 
city  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  mmtikmed  betweoi 
Gedor  and  Beth-anoth  (Josh  16  59).  The  small 
village  of  Beit  Uvmar  upon  the  watershed,  a  little 
to  the  W.  of  the  carriage  road  to  Hebron  and  about 
a  mile  from  Kh.  JedOr  (Gedor),  is  a  probable  site. 
There  are  many  rock  tombs  to  tta  E.  The  village 
mosque  is  dedicated  to  Nehi  Matta,  ija.  St.  Matthew. 
See  PBF,  lU,  305,  Sh  XXI. 

UAAItSH-OEBA,  mTa^e-ge'ba,  •g&'ba  (H*^ 

A.^Kr^vniitT^m6itdiumlhiaBGabad)t  The  place 
where  the  men  of  Israel  lay  in  ambush,  from  which 
they  broke  forth  upon  the  children  of  Benjamin 
(Jgs  M  33).  AV  renders  "the  meadows  of  Gib< 
eah  "  RVm  "the  meadow  of  Geba  [or  Gibeah]." 
LXX  A  affords  a  clue  to  the  correct  reading.  It 
is  not  a  place-name.  The  text  must  be  emended 
to  read  mtmma-*drS&A  l^gebha*.  "to  the  W.  of 
Geba."  Pesh  suggests  a  reaoing  fnH»m*-*drath 
ffebha''^  'Hrom  the  cave  of  Qeba."  This,  however, 
there  IB  nothing  to  warrant.  W.  Ewinq 

UAASAI,  m&'a^  mMl  C^T^,  ma'aoy;  AV 
Maaaial):  A  priest,  son  of  Abdid  (1  Ch  9  12). 

MAASEAS,  m&-arse'as  (MoturaSot,  MaaatOos: 
AV  Haaaias):  Grandfather  of  Baruoh  (Bar  1  1); 
called  Mahaeaab.  in  Jer  83  12;  61  69. 

MAASBIAH,  nat^ee'ya.  mSWa  OH^iCTQ, 
md'OsSyHhil,  "Jeh's  work";  MoowmiA,  MaamaiA, 
and  MaasaiaK  in  LXX) :  A  name  common  in  exiUc 
and  late  monarchic  times  (Gray,  HPN). 

(1)  A  Levite  musician  named  in  connection  with 
David's  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  OL  Ch  16  18.20). 

(2)  A  Levite  captain  who  aided  Jehoiada  at  the 
coronation  of  Joash  (2  Ch  33  1). 

(3)  An  officer  of  Uwiah  (2  Ch  88  11). 

(4)  Ahai'  son,  slain  by  the  Ephnumite,  Zichri 
(2  Ch  88  7). 

(6)  A  govemOT  of  Jems  under  Jonah  (2  Ch  84 
8). 
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(6)  (7)  (8)  (9)  The  name  of  4  men,  3  of  them 
priests,  who  had  married  ffveign  wives  (Eir  10 

18.21.22.30). 

(10)  Father  of  Azariah,  oae  of  tiie  builders  of  the 
waU  (Neh  8  23). 

(1 1 )  One  of  those  who  etood  at  Ezra's  right  hand 
during  the  reading  of  the  Law  (Neh  8  4). 

(12)  One  of  the  expounders  of  the  Law  (Neh  8  7). 

(13)  One  of  those  who  took  part  in  sealing  the 
covenant  (Neh  10  2S). 

(14)  A  Judahite  inhabitant  of  Jenu  (Neh  11  5). 
who  in  1  Ch  0  5  is  called  As^ah. 

(15)  A  Benjamite  (Neh  11  7). 

(16)  (17)  Name  of  two  priests  (Neh  12  41  f). 

(18)  A  priest  in  Zedekiah's  reign,  father  of  a 
certain  Zephaniah  who  interviewed  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (Jer  21  1;  29  25;  37  3). 

(19)  Father  of  the  false  prophet  Zedekiah  (Jer 
29  21). 

(20)  A  keeper  of  the  tbreBbold  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoi&kim  (Jer  36  4). 

(21)  Baaseiah  (q.v.),  a  Kohatbite  name  (1  Ch 
6  40).  is  probably  a  te:rt>ual  error  for  Maaseiah. 

(22)  AV  for  MahseUh,  an  ancestor  of  Baruch 
(Jer  82  12).  John  A.  Lees 

MAA^AIt  m&^'i-I.   See  Maasai. 

HAASUAS,  mApaB'maa,  mft'aMoas  (Maao>d«, 
Maamda;  Swete  reads  Staamdn;  AV  ICasimw, 
1  Esd  8  43):  Corresponds  to  "Shemaiah"  in  Ezr 
8  16. 

UAATH,  m&'ath  (NLaM,  Madth) :  An  ancestor 
of  Jesus  in  St.  Luke's  genealogy  in  the  12th  gen- 
eration before  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  (Lk 
8 

UAAZ,  mi'ax  (f7Q,  md'of):  A  descendant  of 
Judah  (1  Ch  2  27). 

MAAZIAH,  mSranzI'a  (^H^TT? ,  ma'azyHhil) : 

(1)  The  priest  to  whom  fell  the  lot  for  the  24th 
course  (1  Ch  24  18). 

(2)  One  of  those  who  took  part  in  sealing  the 
covenant  (Neh  10  8). 

UABDAI,  mab'dM.  See  Mahdai. 

UABHABBDAI,  mab-nab'Ml.   See  Machna- 

DBBAI. 

MACAL02T,  mak'a-lon  (ol  Ik  HmcoXAv,  hoi  ek 

MakalOn;  1  Esd  6  21):  This  corresponds  to  "the 
men  of  Michmas"  in  Ezr  2  27.  The  mistake  has 
probably  arisen  through  reading  M  in  Gr  uncials 
forAA. 

MACCABAEUS,  mak-a-b6'us  (MoRicapaSot,  Mak- 
kabttloa),  MACCABEBS,  mak'srhez  (ol  Mokkci- 
fMoL,  hoi  MakiudHdoi) : 

I.    Palbbtini  under  Kimos  or  Stsia 

1.  Rivalry  of  Syria  and  Egypt 

2.  PalestlDe  Seized  by  Antiochus  the  Great 

3.  Accessloa  ot  Antlochiu  Eplphanes 
II.   Palebtinb  cNDKa  the  Maooabhu 

1.  Mattathlas 

2.  Jud&s 

3.  Jonathui 

4.  Simon 

5.  John  Hyrcanus 

6.  John  and  Eleuar 
LirxBATvaa 

The  name  Maccabaeus  was  first  apptied  to  Judas, 

one  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias  generally  called  in 
Eng.  the  Maccabees,  a  celebrated  family  who  de- 
fended Jewish  rights  and  customs  in  the  2d  cent. 
BC  (1  Mace  2  1-3).  The  word  has  been  variously 
derived  (e.g.  as  the  initial  letters  of  Mi  KhO' 
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mOkha,  BS-'Hlm  Yahtveh!  "Who  is  like  unto  thee 
among  the  mighty,  O  Jeh7"),  but  it  is  probably  best 
associated  with  majr^MA,  "bunm^,"  and  as 
applied  to  Judas  may  be  compared  with  the  maUeut 
Scotorum  and  mcUleut  haereiicorum  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (see  next  article).  To  understand  the  work 
of  the  Maccabees,  it  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  the 
relation  in  whioh  the  Jews  and  Pal  stood  at  the 
time  to  the  immediately  no^boring  nations. 

/.  PtinHnt  under  Kinga  of  Syria* — On  the  di- 
visiott  of  Alexander's  empire  at  his  death  in  the 
year  323  BC,  Pal  became  a  sort  of 

1.  Rivalry  buffer  state  between  Egypt  imder  the 
of  Snia  Ptolemies  on  the  S.,  and  Syria,  under 
and  figypt    the  house  of  Seleucus,  the  last  survivor 

of  Alexander's  generals,  on  the  N. 
The  kings  of  Syria,  as  the  Seleucid  kings  are  gen- 
erally culed,  thougn  their  dominion  extended  prac- 
tically from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  India,  had 
not  all  the  same  name,  like  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt, 
though  most  of  them  were  called  either  Seleucus 
or  Antiochus.  For  a  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  the  struggle  went  on  as  to  which  of  the 
two  powers  was  to  govern  Pal,  until  in  the  year  223 
came  the  northern  prince  under  whom  Pal  was 
destined  to  fall  to  the  Seleucids  for  good. 

This  was  Antiochus  III,  commonly  known  as 
Antiochus  the  Great.   He  waged  two  campaigns 

seainst  E^pt  for  the  possession  <^ 

2.  Palestine  Pu,  finally  gjaining  the  upper  hand  in 
Seized  by  the  year  198  BCT  by  his  victory  at 
Antiochus  Panium,  so  called  from  its  proximity 
Qia  Oraat    to  a  sanctuary  of  the  god  Pan,  a  spot 

close  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and 
still  called  Banias.  The  Jews  helped  Antiochus  to 
gain  the  victory  and,  according  to  Jos,  his  rule  was 
accepted  by  the  Jews  with  goodwill.  It  is  with  him 
and  his  successors  that  the  Jews  have  now  to  deal. 
Antiochus,  it  should  be  noticed,  came  in  contact  with 
the  Romans  after  their  cont^uest  of  Macedonia  in 
197j  and  was  defeated  by  Scipio  Asiaticus  at  Mag- 
nesia in  190.  He  came  under  heavy  tribute  which 
he  found  it  difficult  to  pay,  and  met  his  end  in  187, 
while  plundering  a  Gr  temple  in  order  to  secure  its 
contents.  His  son  and  successor  Seleucus  IV  was 
murdered  by  his  prime  minister  Heliodorus  in  176- 
175  BC,  who  reaped  no  ben^t  from  his  crime. 

The  brother  of  the  murdered  king  succeeded  to 
the  throne  as  Antiochus  IV,  generally  known  as 

Antiochus   Epiphanes    ("the  Blus- 

3.  Acces-  trious"),  a  typical  eastern  ruler  of 
sion  of  considerable  practical  ability,  but 
Antiochus  whose  early  training  while  a  noata^e 
EpiphanM    at  Rome  had  made  him  an  adept  m 

dissimulation.  Educated  in  the  fash- 
ionable HeDenism  of  the  day,  he  made  it  his  aim 
diiring  his  reign  (175-164  BC)  to  enforce  it  upon 
his  empire,  a  pohcv  which  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  Jews.  Even  before  his  reign  manv  Jews 
had  yielded  to  the  attraction  of  Gr  thought  and 
custom,  and  the  accession  of  a  ruler  Uke  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  D%atly  increased  the  drift  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  willbe  found  described  in  the  article  dealing 
with  the  pwiod  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
taments (see  BiTWEBN  the  Tbstaubntb).  I^ous 
Jews  meanwhile,  men  faithful  to  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, Chfisldtm  (see  Hasidabans)^  as  they  were 
called,  resisted  this  tendency,  and  m  the  end  were 
driven  to  armed  resistance  against  the  severe  op- 
pression practised  by  Antiochus  in  advancing  his 
Hellenizing  views.    See  Asuoneans. 

//.  Palmatiitm  andmr  thm  Maeeab^: — Mattathlas,  a 
priest  of  the  flrst  24  courses  and  therefore  of  the  nobleat 
^   _  _  who  dwelt  at  ModlD,  a  dty  of  Judah.  ma 

1.  Matta-  the  flrst  to  strike  a  blow.  With  his  own 
thios  hand  he  slew  a  Jew  at  Modln  who  was 

wlUing  to  offer  the  Idolatrous  sacrifices 
ordered  by  the  king,  and  also  Apelles.  the  leader  of  the 
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2.  Judas 


Idiig's  messengers  (l-Maoc  8  15-28).  He  fled  wltb  hit 
BODS  to  the  mountaloB  (168  BC),  where  he  organised  a 
successful  resiscance:  but  being  of  advanced  age  and 
unQt  for  the  fatigue  of  active  service,  he  died  in  166  BO 
and  was  burled  "in  the  sepulchres  of  bis  fatliers"  at 
Modin  (1  Mace  8  70;  Jos,  Ant,  XII.  vl.  3),  He  appar- 
ently named  as  his  successor  his  3d  son,  Judas,  thou^ 
it  was  with  real  insight  that  on  his  deathl)ed  he  recom- 
mended tiie  four  brothers  to  take  Simon  u  thidr  ooun- 
seUor  <1  Mace  8  66). 

Judas,  commonly  called  Judas  Maccabaeus— often 
called  in  2  Mace  "Judas  ttie  Maccabee" — held  strongly 
the  opinions  of  his  father  and  proved  at 
least  a  very  capable  leader  in  guerilla  war- 
fare. He  defeated  several  of  the  generals 
of  Antlochus — Apollonlus  at  Beth-horon, 
part  of  the  army  of  Lysias  at  Emmaus  (166  BO),  and 
Lysias  himself  at  Betiisura  the  following  year.  He  took 
possession  of  Jems,  except  the  "Tower,  where  he  was 
subsequently  besieged  and  hard  pressed  by  Lyslu  and 
the  young  king  Antlochus  Eupator  in  163  BO;  but 
quarrels  among  the  Syrian  generals  secured  relief  and 
UbOTty  of  religloQ  to  the  Jews  which,  however,  proved  of 
short  duration.  The  Hellenlzing  Jews,  with  Alciuus 
(q.v.)  at  their  head,  secured  the  favor  of  the  king,  who 
sent  Nlc&nor  against  Judas.  The  victory  over  Nlcanor 
first  at  Capharsatama  and  later  (161  HO)  at  Ado^n.  -nr-n-r 
Beth-horon,  in  which  engagement  Ni  umjt  w.^i  >liib[L, 
was  the  greatest  of  Judas  suocea-'  ^  imU  inm  it' uLy 
secured  the  Independence  of  the  Jev^.  Tlu'  attympi.  of 
Judas  to  uMotlate  an  alliance  wltb  Hie  Konmiij,  v,hn 
had  now  serious  interests  in  these  reKli^ii^>  cti.iLSi.(3  ciucti 
dissatisfaction  among  his  followers;  tiii>l  i  li^'lr  ilefoc^-tiuii 
at  Eiasa  (161  BC),  during  the  invasion  uiKkr  Lljii-cliidt-s, 
which  was  uaderteken  before  the  auuvtur  ul  Uio  Rom 
Senate  arrived,  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Judas  in  battle.  His  tndy  was  buried  "in  the  sepulchres 
of  his  fathers"  at  Modin.  There  Is  no  proof  that  Judas 
held  the  office  of  high  priest  like  his  father  Mattathias. 
(An  interesting  and  not  altogether  favorable  estimate 
of  Judas  and  of  the  spiritual  Import  of  the  revolt  will  be 
found  In  Jerutalem  undtr  Iht  High  PrUiU,  97-99,  by 
E.  R.  Be  van,  London,  1904.) 

Jonathan  (called  Apphus,  "the  wary"),  the  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Mattathias,  succeeded  Judas,  whose  defeat 
and  death  had  left  the  patriotic  party  In 

»Tm..4.i..«  a  deplorable  condition  m>m  which  It  was 
.  Jonathan  rescued  by  the  sUU  and  ablUty  of  Jona- 
than, aided  largely  by  the  rivalries  among 
the  competitors  for  the  Syrian  throne.  It  was  In  reality 
from  these  rivalries  that  resulted  the  65  years  (129-64 
BC)  of  the  completely  independent  rule  of  the  Has- 
monean  dynasty  (see  Abuoneans)  that  elapsed  between 
the  Gr  supremacy  of  the  Syrian  kings  and  the  Bom 
supremacy  established  by  Pompey.  The  first  step 
toward  the  recovery  of  the  patriots  was  the  permission 
granted  them  by  Demetrius  I  to  return  to  Judaea  in 
158  BC — the  year  in  which  Bacchldes  ended  an  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  against  Jonathan  and  In  fact  accepted 
tbe  terms  of  the  latter.  After  his  departure,  Jonathan 
"Judged  the  people  at  Michmash  (1  Mace  9  73). 
Jonathan  was  even  authorized  to  reenter  Jerus  and  to 
maintain  a  military  force,  only  the  "Tower"  the  'Akra, 
as  it  was  called  in  Gr,  being  held  by  a  Syrian  garrison. 
See  further  under  AsiioNiiANs;  Lacbdaeuoniaks; 
TaTPHON, 

Simon,  sumamed  Thasal  ("the  zealous"?)  was  now 
the  only  surviving  member  of  tlie  original  Maccabean 

famUy,  and  he  readily  took  up  the  inherit- 
A  c:«yt«  ance.  Tryphon  murdered  the  boy-king 
ft.  aimon      Antlochus  Dionysus  and  seized  the  throne 

of  Seleucus,  although  having  no  oonnectlon 
with  the  Seleudd  family.  Simon  accordingly  broke 
entirely  with  Tryphon  after  making  successful  overtures 
to  Demetrius,  who  granted  the  fullest  Immunity  from 
all  the  dues  that  hiia  marked  tbe  Seleudd  supremacy. 
Even  the  golden  crown,  which  had  to  be  paid  on  the 
investiture  of  a  new  high  priest,  was  now  remitted.  On 
ib»  23d  of  Ijjar  (May),  141,  the  patriots  entered  even 
the  'Akra  "with  praise  and  palm  branches,  and  with 
bairps,  and  with  cymbals  and  with  viols,  and  with  hymns, 
ana  with  songs"  (1  Mace  18  fil).  Simon  was  declared 
In  m  Jewish  assembly  to  be  high  priest  and  chief  of  the 
people  "tm  ever,  until  there  should  arise  a  prophet 
worthy  of  credflDce"  (1  Mace  14  41),  •  Umltetfon  Uiat 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  departure 
of  the  people  from  the  Divine  appointment  of  the  high 
prlesta  of  tSto  old  line  and  one  that  praetic^y  perpetuated 
uie  hlghr-prlestbood  in  the  family  of  Simon.  Even  a 
new  era  was  started,  of  which  the  high-priesthood  of 
Simon  was  to  be  year  1,  and  this  was  really  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Hasmonean  dynasty  (see  Abmonsans). 

John  HyrcanuB,  one  of  the  sons  of  Simon,  escaped  from 
the  plot  laid  by  Ptolemy,  and  succeeded  lus  father,  twth 

as  prince  and  high  priest.  See  Asuo- 
6  Tohtt  NBANB.  He  was  succeeded  (104  BO)  by 
■ri^._-_  his  son  Arlstobulus  I  who  took  the  final 
Hyrcanug     g(ep  of  assumhig  the  title  of  king. 

Two  members  of  the  first  generatioQ  of  t&e  Macca- 
bean family  stiU  remain  to  be  mentioned :  (1)  John* 


the  eldest,  surnamed  Gaddis  (AV  "Caddis"), 
probably  meaning  "my  fortune,"  was  murdered 

by  a  marauding  tribe,  the  sons  of 
6.  John  Jambri  (q.v.J.  near  Medeba,  on  the 
and  Eleazar  E.  of  the  Jordan,  when  engaged  upon 

the  convoy  of  some  prop^y  of  the 
Maccabees  to  the  friendly  country  of  the  Nabap- 
taeans  (1  Mace  9  35-42).  (2)  Eleazar,  sumamed 
Avaran,  met  his  death  (161  BC)  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  Syrian  war,  shortly  before  the  death  of 
Judas.  In  the  battle  of  Bethzachartas  (163  BC), 
in  which  the  Jews  for  the  first  time  met  elephants 
in  war,  he  stabbed  from  below  the  elephant  on 
which  he  supposed  tiie  young  king  was  ricUng. 
He  killed  the  elephant  but  he  was  himself  crushed 
to  death  by  its  fall  (1  Mace  6  43-16).  For  the 
further  histo^  of  the  Hasmonean  dynasty,  see 
AsHONSANs;  Maccabees,  Books  op. 

LiTBBATUBB. — ThoTe  Is  a  copious  literature  on  the 
Maccabees,  a  famllv  to  which  history  shows  few,  If  any, 
parallels  of  such  united  devotion  to  a  sacred  cause.  The 
main  authorities  are  of  course  the  Maccabean  Books  of 
the  Apocrypha;  but  special  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
chapters  Oi  Stanley,  Lteturti  on  tA«  RUtory  oj  the  Jewi$h 
Church,  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  to  E.  B.  Bevan, 
JerutaUm  under  the  High  Prxttt;  1904,  or  to  the  3d 
vol  of  H otM*  of  Stleveut  by  the  same  author,  1902. 

J.  Hutchison 
MACCABEES,  makVbes,  BOOKS  OF: 

I.   1  Maccabkbb 

1.  Name 

2.  Canonldty 

3.  Contents 

4.  Historidty 

£.  Author's  Standpfdnt  and  Aim 

6.  Date 

7.  Sources 

8.  Original  Language 

9.  Text  and  Venlona 

LlTSHATURB 

II.   2  Maccabbes 

1.  Name 

2.  Canonldty 

3.  Contents 

4.  Sources 

6.  Historidty 

6.  Teaching  of  the  Book 

7.  Author 

8.  Date 

9.  Original  lADguage 
10.  Text  and  VerBknu 

LiTBBATUBB 

III.  3  Maccabzbs 

1.  Name 

2.  Canonldty 

3.  Contents 

4.  Historidty 

5.  Aim  and  Teaciilng 

6.  Authorship  and  Date 

7.  Original  Language 

8.  Text  and  Versions 

LlTKBATQBB 

IV.  4  Maccabbbs 

1.  Name 

2.  Canonldty 

3.  Contents 

4.  Teaching 

6.  Authormlp  and  Date 
e.  Original  Language 

7.  Text  and  Versions 

LlTXRATCBB 

V.    6  Maccabbbs 

1.  Name 

2.  Canonldty 

3.  Contents 

4.  Historidty 

5.  Original  language 

6.  Aim  and  Teaching 

7.  Authorship  and  Date 
8:  Text  and  Vershms 

litTBBATTrBB 

/.  i  Ataeeabmma. — ^The  Heb  title  has  perished 
with  the  original  Heb  text.  Rabbini,cal  writers  call 

the  Books  of  Mace  0*^31100130  ''l^^  > 
1.  Name     fiphTS  ha^ashmlhilm,  "The  Book  of 

the  Hasmoneans"  (see  Abuoneanb). 
Origen  gives  to  Book  I  (the  only  one  he  seemed  to 
know  oO  the  name  Xap^ije  ZajSamiA,  SajhStk  Saba^ 
nai£l,  evidently  a  Heb  or  Aram,  name  of  very  un- 
certain meaning,  but  which  Dalman  (Aram.  Oram., 
S  0)  explains  as  a  corruption  of  Aram,  words"  "The 
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Book  of  the  House  of  the  HasmoneanB"  (cf  the  rab- 
binical name  fpven  above).  In  the  Gr  MSS  N, 
AV  (Cod.  Venetus),  the  4  books  go  under  the  desig- 
nation TAoKxa^lvi',  McJckabaldn,  A  B  T  A,  fiifiKtt, 
biiUos,  being  understood.  In  the  Vulg  the  l&t  and 
2d  bcwks  are  alone  found,  and  appear  under  the 
name  MachabaeoTum  liber  primus,  aecundw.  The 
apelUng  Machabaeorum  reproduces  probably  the 
pronunciation  current  in  Jerome's  day. 

The  name  "Maecabee"  belongs  Btridfy  only  to 
Judas,  who  in  2  Mace  ia  usually  called  "the  Mac- 
cabee  (A  ilajcKapawt,  ho  MaJakabaloa).  But  the 
epithet  came  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  family  and 
their  descendants.  The  word  means  probably 
"extinguisher"  (of  persecution)  CS^^**  ^"okhbi, 
from  iObhSh,  "to  be  extinguished";  so  Niese;  Jos, 
Ant,  XII,  vi,  1  f;  8.  J.  Curtis,  The  Name  Macco 
bee).  The  more  usual  explanation,  "hammerer" 
(^St^Vf  maj:i:4£6Aaj/),  is  untenable,  as  the  noun  from 
which  it  is  derived  (r^^lp ,  maiplfehheih)  (Jgs  4  21) 
denotes  a  smith's  hammer. 

Since  the  Vulg  includes  only  the  first  2  books  of 
Maco,  these  are  the  only  books  inonounced  canon- 
ical by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  in- 
S.  Canon-    eluded  in  recognized  Protestant  VSS 
idty  of  the  Apoc  (see  Apocrypha).  That 

1  Mace  was  used  largely  in  uie  early 
Christian  church  is  proved  by  the  numerous  ref- 
erences made  to  it  and  quotations  from  it  in  the 
writings  of  Tertullian  (d.  220),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (d.  220),  Hippolytus  (d.  235),  Origen  (d. 
254),  etc.  The  last  named  states  that  1  Mace  is 
uncaaonical,  and  it  is  excluded  from  the  lists  of 
canonical  writings  given  by  Athanasius  (d.  373), 
Cyril  of  Jerus  (d.  386),  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
(d.  390).  Ind^,  none  of  the  books  of  the  Mace 
was  recognized  as  canonical  until  the  Council  of 
Trent  (1553)  gave  this  rank  to  the  first  2  books, 
and  Protestants  continue  in  their  confes^ons  to 
exclude  the  wtu>le  of  the  Apoc  from  the  Bible  proper, 
though  Luther  maintained  that  1  Mace  was  more 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Canon  than  many  books 
now  included  in  it. 

1  Mace  slvefl  first  of  all  a  brief  view  of  the  reign  of 
Alexauder  the  Great  and  tbe  partition  of  his  Uagdom 
among  his  suoceasora.  HavlmE  thua  ex- 
ft  Cnntmnta  Plained  the  origin  of  the  Seleudd  DynaBty. 
a.  ^onienis  Ihe  author  proceeds  to  give  a  history  of  the 
Jews  from  the  acceeBion  of  Antlochus  IV, 
king  of  Syria  (176  BC),  to  tbe  death  of  Shnon  (13£  BC). 
The  events  of  these  40  years  are  simply  but  graphically 
related  and  almost  entirely  In  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence. The  contents  of  1  Mace  and  2  Mace  4-lfi  are 
in  the  main  parallel,  dealing  with  thesameluddeats;  but 
the  simple  narrative  character  of  1  Mace,  In  contrast 
to  the  didactic  and  highly  religious  as  well  as  super- 
natural coloring  of  2  Mace,  can  easily  be  seen  In  these 
corresponding  parte.    The  victories  due  to  heroism  In 

1  Maoc  are  commonly  ascribed  to  miraculous  interven- 
tion on  tbe  part  of  Ood  in  2  Mace  (see  1  Mace  4  1  f ; 
cf  2  Mace  8  23  f).  2  Mace  Is  more  given  to  exaggera- 
tions. The  army  of  Judas  at  Bethsura  conslst«  of  10,000 
aocordinE  to  1  Mace  4  29,  but  of  80,000  acctmllng  to 

2  Mace  11  2.  The  ftitoidng  la  a  brief  analjA  of  1 
Mace: 

(1)  1  1-10:  An  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Seleudd 
Dynasty. 

(2)  1  11—16  24:  History  of  the  Jews  from  175  to 
13SBC. 

(a)  1  11-04:  Introductory.  Some  Jews  inclined  to 
adopt  Or  customs  (religious,  etc);  Antlochus'  ^m  to 
conquer  Esypt  and  to  suppress  tbe  Jewish  religion  as  a 
source  of  Jewish  disloyalty.  Desecration  of  the  Jewish 
temple:  martyrdom  or  many  faithful  Jews. 

ib)  S  1-70:  The  revolt  of  Mattatblas. 

(e)  8  1 — 8  22:  leadership  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
after  his  father's  death.  Brilliant  victories  over  the 
Syrians.  Puriflcation  of  the  temple.  Death  of  An- 
tlochus rv  (EplphanM)  and  accession  of  Antlochus  V 
(Eupator)  (164  BC).  DemetrinsI  became  Idng  of  Syria, 
and  Alcimus  Jewish  high  priest  (162  BO).  Treaty  be- 
tween Jews  and  Romans.  Defeat  of  Jews  at  Bleaoa  and 
death  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (161  BC). 

Id)  e  23 — 18  53:  Leadersbip  of  Jonathan,  6th  son  of 
Mattatblas.  elected  to  succeed  his  brother  Judas.  He 
becomes  high  priest.  Political  Independence  of  Judaea 
■eoiied. 


(«)  18  31^16  24:  Peaceful  and  pro^ierotts  rule  of 
Simon,  brother  of  Jonathan;  aooeadon  of  his  son  Jbbn 

ByrcanUB  (136  BC). 

That  the  author  of  1  Mace  aims  at  giving  a  cor- 
rect narrative,  and  that  on  the  whole  his  account  is 
correct,  is  the  opinion  of  practi(^y 
4.  Histo-     all  scholars.    The  simple,  strai^ht- 
rictty  forwu'd  way  in  which  he  writes  inspires 

confidence,  and  there  can  be  no  ooubt 
that  we  have  here  a  firstr^lafs  authority  for  the 
period  covered  (175-135  BC).  It  is  the  earliest 
Jewish  history  which  dates  events  in  reference  to  a 
definite  ^a,  this  era  being  that  of  the  Seleuoids, 
312  BC,  the  year  of  the  foundii^  of  that  dynasty. 
The  aid  received  from  God  is  frequently  recognized 
in  tbe  book  (2  51  ff;  8  18;  4  lOf;  9  46;  16  3), 
yet  it  is  mauUy  throu^  personal  valw  that  the 
Jews  conquer,  not,  as  in  2  Mace  (see  III,  3  below), 
through  miraculous  Divine  interpositions.  Ordi- 
nary, secondary  causes  are  almost  the  only  ones 
taken  into  accoimt,  so  that  the  record  may  be  relied 
upon  as  on  the  whole  trustworthy.  Yet  the  writer 
shows  the  defects  which  belong  to  his  age  and  en- 
vironment, or  what  from  the  standpoint  of  literal 
history  must  be  counted  defects,  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  2  Mace  (cf  Ch),  a  writer  may  have  other 
aims  than  to  record  bare  objective  facts.  In  1  1-9 
the  author  errs  through  ignorance  of  the  real  facts 
as  regards  Alexanders  partition  of  his  kingdom; 
and  other  misstatements  of  fact  due  to  the  same 
cause  occur  in  10  Iff  (Alexander  JBalas],  son  of 
Antlochus  Epiphanes)  and  in  18  31  n  (time  of  assas- 
sination of  Antlochus  VI  by  Tryphon).  In  6  37 
it  is  said  there  were  32  men  upon  each  elephant,  per- 
haps a  misreading  of  the  origmal  "2  or  3,"  although 
the  Indian  elepfaiuat  craps  <rf  today  carry  more. 

We  know  nothing  of  a  Pers  village  Elymais  (6  1). 
The  number  of  Jewish  warriors  that  fought  and 
the  number  slain  are  und^tated,  while  there  are 
evident  exaggerations  of  the  number  of  soldiers  who 
fought  against  them  and  of  those  of  them  who  were 
left  dead  on  the  field  (see  4  15;  7  46;  11  45-51,  etc). 

But  in  this  book,  pravers,  speeches  and  official 
records  abound  as  they  do  in  Ezra,  Nehemiah  (see 
CerUwry  Bible,  "Ezr,"  "Neh,"  "Est."  12  ff),  and 
many  modem  Protestant  writers  doubt  or  deny 
the  authenticity  of  a  part  of  those,  thouf^  that  is 
not  neceesarilv  to  question  their  genuineness  as  part 
of  the  ori^nu  narrative. 

As  regards  the  prayers  (S  50-54;  4  30-33)  and 
speeches  (2  7-13;  3  60-68;  4  6-11,  etc),  thwe  is 
no  valid  reason  for  doubting  that  they  give  at  least 
the  substance  of  what  was  originally  said  or  written, 
though  ancient  historians  like  Thucydides  and 
Livy  think  It  quite  right  to  edit  the  speeches  of  their 
characters,  abbreviating,  expanding  or  altering. 
Besides,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  art  of 
stenography  is  a  modem  one;  even  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  default  of  verbatim  reports,  had  to  a  large  extent 
to  make  the  speeches  which  he  oatenubly  reported. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  book  a  laiige  number 
of  official  documents,  and  it  is  in  re^^  to  the 
authenticity  of  these  that  modem  criticism  has 
expressed  greatest  doubt.   They  are  the  following: 

(11  Letter  of  the  Jews  In  Oflead  to  Judas  (5  lfr-13). 

(2)  Treaty  of  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Jews: 
copy  written  on  brass  tablets  sent  to  Judas  (8  22-32). 

(3)  Letter  from  King  Alexander  Balas  to  Jonatbac 
(10  18-20). 

(4)  Letter  from  RSag  Demetrtos  I  to  Jbnattiaa  (10 

25-46). 

(5)  Letter  from  King  Demetrius  IT  to  Jonathan  (11 
30-37).  together  with  letter  to  Lasthenes  (11  31-37). 

(6)  Letter  from  tbe  young  prince  Antlochus  to  Jooa- 
than.  making  the  lattar  high  priest  (11  67). 

(7)  Letter  from  JonaHian  to  tbe  Spartaaa.  adding  for 
an  alliance  (18  6-18). 

(8)  Earlier  letter  of  the  Spartan  king  Arius  to  the  high 
priest  Onias  (IS  20-23). 

(9)  Letter  from  King  Demetrius  n  to  Simon  (IS  30- 
40). 
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(10)  Lottor  from  the  Spartans  to  Simon  a4  20-24). 

(11)  A  decree  of  the  Jews  recognizing  tbe  services  of 
Simon  and  his  brothers  (14  27-45). 

(12)  Letters  from  Antlochus  Til  (Sldetee)  to  Simon 
0.6  2-9). 

(13)  Message  from  the  Rom  constilLucluB  to  Pbdemy, 
Idng  of  Egypt,  aildag  protection  for  the  Jews  (10  Ift-21). 
A  copy  was  sent  to  SImoa  (16  24). 

Fonnerly  the  authenticity  of  these  state  docu- 
ments was  accepted  wiUiout  doubt,  as  they  are  still 
by  Romanist  commentators  (Welte,  Scholz,  etc). 
At  most  they  are  but  translations  of  translations, 
for  the  originals  would  be  written  in  Gr  and  Lat, 
from  whichthe  author  would  translate  into  Heb. 
The  Gr  of  our  book  is  a  tr  from  the  Heb  (see  II,  8 
below). 

Rawlinson  (fSpeaker'»  Apoc,  U,  329)  says  these 
documrats  "have  a  general  air  of  authenticity." 
Most  modem  sdwlars  reject  the  letters  purporting 
to  emanate  from  the  Romans  (nos.  2  and  13  above) 
and  from  the  Spartans  (nos.  8,  10  above),  together 
with  Jonathan 'smessf^  to  the  latter  (no.  7,  above), 
on  the  ^und  that  they  contain  some  historical  in- 
accuracies and  imply  others.  How  could  one  consul 
issue  official  mandates  in  the  name  of  the  Rom 
republic  (see  no.  13,  above)?  In  no.  8  above,  it  is 
the  king  of  the  ^Murtanswhowritesoa  behalf  of  his 
people  to  Onias  the  high  priest;  but  it  is  the  ephoroi 
or  rmers  who  write  for  the  Spartans  to  Simon.  Why 
the  difference?  Moreover,  in  12  21  the  Spartans 
and  Jews  are  said  to  be  kinsmen  Qit.  brothers), 
bolii  alike  being  descendants  of  Abraham;  so  also 
14  20.  This  is  admittedly  contrary  to  fact.  For 
a  careful  examination  of  these  official  documents 
and  their  objective  value,  see  Kautzscb,  Die 
Apokruj^im  de»  AT,  27-30.  Though,  however, 
thieae  documents  and  sinne  others  can  be  proved  in* 
correct  as  they  stand,  they  do  seem  to  imply  actual 
negotiationsof  the  kind  described;  i.e.  the  Jews  must 
have  had  communications  with  the  Romans  and 
Spartans,  the  Jews  of  Gilead  must  have  sent  a  missive 
to  Judas  (no.  1),  Alexander  Balasdidno  doubt  write 
to  Jonathan,  etc,  though  the  author  of  1  Mace  puts 
the  matter  in  his  own  way,  coloring  it  by  his  own 
patriotic  and  reli^ous  prejudices. 

Though  the  name  of  the  author  is  unknown,  the 
book  itself  supplies  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Sadducee  party,  the 
S.  Antiior's  party  favored  by  the  Hasmoneans. 
Standpoint  The  aim  of  the  writer  is  evidently  hi»' 
and  Aim  torical  and  patriotic,  yet  his  attitude 
toward  religious  cjuestions  is  clearly 
indicated,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

(1)  Nowhere  in  the  book  is  the  Divine  Being 
mentioned  under  any  name  except  Heaven  (8  18  f . 
50.60;  4  10.65;  IS  15,  etc),  a  de^nation  common 
in  rabbinical  Heb  (Talm,  eto).  As  early  as  300  BC 
the  sacred  name  'Hfahwe"  was  discarded  in  favor 
of  "Adonu"  (Lord)  for  superstitious  reasons.  But 
in  1  Mace  no  strictly  Divme  name  meets  us  at  all. 
This  would  seem  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  certain 
aloofness  of  God,  such  as  characteriaed  the  theology 
of  the  Sadducee  party.  Contrast  with  this  the 
mystic  closeness  of  God  realized  and  expressed  by 
the  pea&nists  and  prophets  of  the  OT. 

(2)  The  author  is  a  relifpous  patriot,  believing 
that  his  people  have  been  Divindy  ohosKi  and  that 
the  cause  of  Israel  is  the  cause  of  God. 

(3)  He  is  also  a  strict  legalist,  believing  it  the 
duty  of  every  Jew  to  keep  the  Law  and  to  preserve 
ite  institutions  (1  11.15.43.49.54.60.62  f;  2  20fr. 
27.42.48.50:  3  21,  etc),  and  deprecating  attempts 
to  compel  Jews  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath  and  feast 
days  (1  45),  to  eat  unclean  food  (1  63)  and  to  sac- 
rifice to  idols  (1  43).  Yet  the  comparatively  hue 
attitude  toward  the  Sabbath  implied  in  S  41  ff, 
involving  the  principle  of  Ouist's  words,  "The 
sabbatii  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 


Sabbath"  (Mk  S  27),  agrees  with  the  Sadducee 
position  i^^nst  that  of  the  Pharisees. 

(4)  The  book  teaches  that  the  age  of  inspiration 
is  past,  and  that  the  sacred  books  already  written 
are  the  only  source  of  comfort  in  sorrow  and  of  en- 
couragement under  difficulties  (13  9). 

(5)  The  legitimacy  of  the  high-priesthood  of 
Simon  is  not  once  questioned,  though  it  is  con- 
demned by  both  the  Deuteronomic  law  (D),  which 
restricts  the  priesthood  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  by 
the  priestly  law  (P),  which  requires  in  addition  that 
a  priest  must  be  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  This 
laxity  ^rees  well  witii  the  general  tenets  of  the 
Sadducees. 

(6)  The  book  contains  no  trace  of  the  Messianic . 
hope,  though  it  was  entertained  at  the  time  in  other 
circles  (the  Pharisees;  see  Messiah,  11,  2;  Phoph- 
sct);  2  57  is  no  exception,  for  it  implies  no  more 
than  a  belief  that  there  would  be  a  restoration  of  the 
Davidic  I^nasty.  Perhaps  it  is  implied  that  that 
expectation  was  realised  in  the  Hasmoneans. 

(7)  There  is  no  reference  in  the  book  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  or  to  that  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  though  we  know  that 
both  these  beliefs  were  commonly  held  by  Jews  of 
the  time  (see  Dnl  12  3;  En  1  9;  23  11-14;  9  1. 
5fF;  2  Mace  7  9.11.14.29).  We  know  that  the 
Pharisee  party  believed  in  a  resurrectioh  (see  Acts 
28  6).  The  Maccabean  heroes  fought  their  battles 
and  faced  death  without  fear,  not  because,  like 
Moslems,  they  looked  to  the  rewards  of  another 
lifcj  but  because  they  bdieved  in  the  rightnees  of 
their  cause  and  coveted  the  good  name  won  by 
their  fathers  by  acts  of  similar  courage  and  devotion. 

This  outline  of  the  doctrines  taught  or  implied 
in  the  book  makes  it  extremely  likely  that  the 
author  was  a  member  of  the  Sadducee  party. 

1  Mace  must  have  been  written  before  the  Rom 
conquest  under  Fompey,  mnce  the  writer  speaks 
of  the  Rranans  as  allies  and  even 
6.  Date      friends  (8  1.12;   13  1;  14  40);  i.e. 

the  composition  of  the  book  must 
have  been  completed  (unless  we  except  chs  14-16: 
see  below)  before  03  BC,  when  Pompey  conquered 
Jems,  and  Judaea  became  a  Rom  province.  We 
thus  ^et  63  BC  as  a  ierminus  ad  quern.  Moreover, 
the  mstorical  narrative  is  brought  down  to  the 
death  of  Simon  (16  16),  i.e.  to  135  BC.  We  have 
tiius  an  undoubted  terminva  a  gw  in  135  BC.  The 
book  belongs  for  certain  to  tiie  period  between 
135  and  63  BC.  But  16  18-24  implies  that  John 
Hyrcanus  (d.  105  BC)  had  for  some  time  acted  as 
successor  to  Simon,  and  Reuss,  Ewald,  Fritzsche, 
Grimm,  SchQrer,  Kautzsch,  etc,  are  probably  right 
in  concluding  from  16  23  f  that  John  was  dead  when 
the  book  was  completed,  for  we  have  in  this  verse 
the  usual  formula  recordiuc  the  close  of  a  royal 
career  (see  1  K  11  41;  2  K  10  34,  etc),  and  tJie 
writer  makes  it  sufficiently  understood  that  all  hia 
acts  were  already  "entered  in  the  public  annals  of 
the  kingdom"  (Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  V,  483,  n.}, 
so  that  repetition  was  imnecessary.  But  Bertheau, 
Keil,  Wellhausen  and  Torrey  draw  the  contrary  con- 
clusion, arguing;  that  John  nad  but  b^un  his  rule, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  writing  there  was  practically 
nothing  to  record  of  the  doings  subsequent  to  135, 
when  John  succeeded  Simon  {eeeEB,  III,  2860[ToyI). 
In  18  30  we  read  that  the  monument  erected  in 
143  BC  by  Simon  in  memory. of  his  father  and 
brothers  was  standing  at  the  time  when  this  book 
was  written,  words  implying  the  lapse  of  say  30 
years  at  least.  This  gives  a  termintis  a  quo  of  113 
BC.  Moreover,  the  p&negync  on  Simon  (d.  135 
BC)  and  his  peaceful  rule  in  14  4-15  leaves  the 
impression  that  he  had  been  long  in  his  grave.  We 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  a  date  for  the  book 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cent.  BC,  say  80  BC. 
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Destinon  (Die  QudUn  dee  Flaoim  Jm,  I,  1882,  80 
ff),  followed  by  WeUhausen  (fJG,  1894.  222  f), 
maintuned  that  Jos  (d.  c  95),  who  fotlowed  1  Mace 
up  to  the  end  of  ch  13,  could  not  have  seen  chs 
14-16  (or  from  14  16?),  or  he  would  not  have  given 
so  me^er  an  account  of  the  high-priesthood  of 
Simon  (see  Ant,  XIII,  vi,  7),  which  the  author  of 
1  Mace  describes  so  fully  in  t^oee  chapters.  But 
Jos  must  have  used  these  chapters  or  he  could  not 
have  written  of  Simon  even  as  fuHy  as  he  does. 

If,  as  Torrey  (SB,  111,  2362)  holds,  we  have  in 

I  Maco  *'ih»  account  of  one  who  had  witnessed  the 

whole  Maccabean  strug^e  from  itsbe- 

7.  Sources  ginning,"  the  book  having  been  com- 

pleted soon  after  the  middle  of  the  2d 
'  cent.  BC.  it  may  then  be  assumed  that  the  writer 
dependea  upon  no  other  sources  than  his  own.  But 
evrat  in  this  case  one  is  compelled,  contrary  to  Torrey 
fl.c.},  to  assume  that  written  sources  of  faia  own 
were  used,  or  the  dracriptions  would  not  have  been 
so  full  and  the  dating  so  exact.  If,  howev^,  we 
follow  the  evidence  and  bring  down  the  date  of  the 
book  to  about  80  BC  (see  1, 6),  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  author  had  access  to  written  sources.  It 
may  legitimately  be  inferred  from  9  22  and  16  23 
and  from  the  habit  of  earlier  times  (see  Century 
Bible,  "Ezr,"  etc,  11  ff)  that  official  records  were 
kept  in  the  archives  ca  ihe  temple,  or  elsewhere. 
These  might  have  contained  Uie  state  documrats 
referred  to  in  I,  4,  some  or  all,  and  reports  of 
speeches  and  prayers,  etc.  It  must  be  admitted 
tnat,  unlike  the  compilers  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  OT  (3,  K,  Ch,  etc),  the  author  of  1  Mace  does 
not  definitely  name  his  written  sources.  The 
writer  mi^t  well  be  supposed  to  have  kept  a  kind 
of  diary  ot  his  own  in  which  the  events  of  his  own 
early  fife  were  recorded.  Oral  tradition,  much 
more  retentive  of  songs,  speeches  and  the  like  in 
ancient  than  in  modem  times,  must  have  be^  a 
very  important  source. 

We  Imve  the  testimony  of  On  gen  (see  I,  1)  and 
Jenomfl  (Prolog.  Galeatus)  that  the  book  existed  in 
Heb  in  their  day.   But  it  is  doubtful 

8.  Original  whether  the  words  of  Origen  imply  a 
Language    Heb  or  an  Aram,  oridnal,  and  though 

Jerome  does  speak  oithe  book  as  Heb 
(h^trmeue).  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  in  later 
times  the  Gr  adj.  denoting  Heb  (ippaXirTL  hebrtOaH) 
and  perhaps  the  corresponding  LAt  one  (hebraicus) 
denoted  often  Palestiman  Aram,  (see  Jos  6  2;  19 
13.17;  and  Kautisch,  Orammatik  dea  wt-Aram., 
19); 

Hebraisms  (or  Aramaisms?)  aboimd  throughout 
the  book.  In  the  following  examples  Hebraisms 
are  literallv  rendered  in  Gr,  though  in  the  latter 
laiwuue  tney  are  unidiomatic  and  often  unintelh- 
^ble:  ''two  years  of  days"  =  two  full  years  (1  29, 
etc);  ''month  and  month"— every  month  (1  58); 
"a  man  [or  each  one]  his  neighbor"* each  .... 
the  other  (2  40;  3  43);  "sons  of  the  fortress"  = 
occupants  of  the  fortress  (4  2) ;  "against  our  face" 
-before  us  (4  10);  "men  of  power" -warriors 
(6  32);  "of  them"-some  of  them  (6  2:  cf  7  33, 
"of  the  prie8ts"~some  of  the  jiriests);  "the  right 
hand  wmg"— the  southern  wing  (9  1);  "yester- 
day and  the  third  day"«hitherto  (9  44).  The 
above  are  strictly  Hebraisms  and  not  for  the  most 
part  Aramaisms.  The  implied  use  of  the  "uow- 
consecuUve"  in  3  1.41;  8  1;  9  1,  and  often,  points 
also  to  a  Heb,  not  to  an  Aram,  origin.  "Heaven" 
as  a  substitute  for  "God,"  so  common  in  this  book 
(see  I,  5),  is  perhaps  as  much  an  Aramaism  aa  a 
Hebraism  (see  Tg  Jerus  Nu  SS  19).  Many  of  the 
proper  names  in  the  tx>ok  are  obviously  but  trans- 
literatioDB  from  the  Heb;  thus  4vX«mriv,  PkuHs- 
tieln  (3  24);  cf  Sir  46  18;  47  7;  see  the  names  in 

II  34;  and  SchOrer,  GJV*,  I.  233. 


9.  Text 
and 

Versions 


The  original  Heb  text  of  1  Mace  (see  I.  8)  must  have 
been  lost  at  a  very  early  time,  alnoe  we  have  no  evldejitce 
of  Its  use  by  any  early  writer.    J.  D. 
MlcbaeUs  held  that  Joe  used  It,  but  this 
Idea  has  been  abandoned  In  tbe  face  of 
overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
The  Heb  text  of  the  first  half  of  1  Mace, 
edited  by  A.  Schwelzer  and  taken  by  lilm 
to  be  a  Dart  of  the  original  text,  is  in  reailty  a  tr  from  the 
Lat  made  in  the  11th  cent,  of  our  era  (so  NOlddce.  etc). 

<1)  Grttk. — The  Or  text  from  whlat  the  other  VSS 
are  nearly  all  made  is  given  in  all  edd  of  the  LXX.  It 
occurs  hi  the  tindals  (Frltzsche,  X).  A  (Fritzsche.  Ill), 
and  V  (8tb  or  9th  cent.);  not  In  B :  and  In  a  large  number 
of  cursives.  Swete  (.OT  in  Or)  gives  the  text  of  A  with 
the  variations  of  M  and  T.  Tbouih  the  Or  text  has  so 
many  Hebraisms,  It  is  an  exceedingly  good  rendering, 
full  of  BDirit  and  on  the  whole  more  Idiomatic  than  the 
rest  ot  6i0  LXX. 

(2)  Latin. — ^Tbere  are  two  Lat  recensions  of  the  book: 
(a)  that  found  In  the  Tulg,  which  wreea  almost  entirely 
with  the  Old  Lat  T8.  It  is  in  the  main  a  literal  rendering 
of  the  Or.  (b)  SabaUer  (.Bibliorum  ■aerorum  Lalinae 
•eriionea  antiquat,  II)  published  in  1743  a  Lat  YS  of  chs 
1-18  fotmd  in  but  one  MS  (SanguTuanensls).  Though 
it  Is  evidently  made  from  the  Gr  it  differs  at  many  points 
from  the  Vulg.  It  laprobably  older  than  the  Old  Lat  and 
therefore  than  the  viilg. 

(3>  Siinii.-\  — There  are  also  two  varying  teitta  In  thli 
IniiKUHKi'.  (a)  Thp  best  known  Is  that  printed  In  th« 
piirLa  Polyglot  (vnl  IX).  oopliMl  witb  sama  change*  into 
the  Ijcndon  FolvKJot  {vol  IV;  lor  rsadiugs  sm  vol  V}. 
lAgKrda  (Lib.  Vti.  Tut.  Apoe.  Sip-.,  lSl>i)  has  udlited 
thlM  VS.  oorrecttng  and  avpendlnff  peadlnga.  A  tert 
dllTe'ring  'n  many  raueeta  from  (a)  Is  eivna  by  Cerlani 
In  his  Cod.  AmbroK.  ot  the  Fe«b  <^7fl-%i3].  tftuigti  UUa 
also  In  mnda  from  th&  Ot.  For  AXiMDa'RAkimDB  oC 
both  ihf<  n-ln>ve  Srr  Coxtfl  by  O.  Suimldb.  Me  SATW, 
iau7,  1-17,  :j;5;i-m:,\ 

LiTERATOBB, — See  literature  dted  In  the  foregoing 
material.  For  texts  and  comms.  on  the  Apoc.  see 
Apocrtpha.  The  following  comms.  deserve  special 
mention:  Orimm,  Kurt.  exeg.  Handbuek.  etc,  to  which  tbs 
comma,  by  Keil  (1  and  2  Mace)  and  BIssel  (Lunge)  owe 
very  much;  Kaiitssch,  Dit  Apoc  det  AT;  W.  Fair- 
weather  and  J.  S.  Black,  Cambridgt  BibU,  "1  Macc." 
and  Oesterley  In  the  Oxford  Apoc  edited  byR.  H.  Charles 
(1913).  Of  the  diet.  arts,  those  in  SB  (Torrey)  and  HDB 
(Falrweather)  are  excellent.  See  also  E.  Montet,  Bttai 
tur  Ui  originei  del  tadueieni  tt  de$  pkariiient,  1885; 
Wllvlch,  Juden  und  Qritehen  tor  dgr  mak.  Erhebung,  1875, 
69-76;  B.  Niese,  Krilik  dtr  beiden  MakkabaerbUcktr. 
1900.  For  a  very  fuU  bibliography  see  Scbtlrer.  OJV*. 
Ill,  ISSir,  and  nis  art.  "Apotanrpha"  In  ilJP.  and  in 
8eh-H«rt. 

Ml.  2  MaectAmn, — See  I,  above.  The  earliest  ex- 
tant mention  of  the  book  as  2  Macc  is  in  Eus^., 

Pr<m>.  Bvang..  VIII,  9.  Jerome  also 
!•  Name     (,Proi.  GaUaiw)  calls  it  by  this  name. 

In  the  early  church  2  Macc  was 
much  less  valued  and  therefore  less  read  than  1 
Macc.   Augustine  was  the  only  church  Father  to 

claim  for  it  canonical  rank  and  even  he, 
3.  Canon-  in  a  controversy  with  the  Donatista 
idly  who  quoted  2  Macc,  replied  that  this 

book  had  never  been  received  into  the 
Canon.  Since  they  formed  an  int^^al  jiart  of  the 
Vulg,  1  and  2  Macc  were  both  recogmzed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  belonging  to  the  Romanist 
Canon. 

(1)  1 — 9  18:  Two  letters  from  the  Jews  of  Jenu  to 
their  brethren  In  Egypt,  urging  them  to  keep  the  Feast 

of  Dedication  and  In  a  general  way  to  ob- 

STnnf  Mita  ^erve  the  Law  given  them  by  Ood  through 
.  concents  Moses.  Bothlettera  appear  designed  to 
win  for  the  Jerus  temple  the  love  and  de- 
votion which  the  Jews  of  Egypt  were  In  danger  of  lavish- 
ing upon  the  Leontopolls  temple  In  Egypt.  These  letters 
have  no  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  book  or  wltli 
each  other,  and  both  are  undoubted  forgeries.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  2  Macc  was  flnt  of  all  oompoaed, 
and  that  subsequently  either  the  author  or  a  later  hand 
prefixed  these  letters  on  account  of  their  affinity  In 
thought  to  the  book  as  It  first  existed.  See  further  on 
these  letters  II,  4  and  9. 

(2)  S  19-32:  Introduction  to  what  follows.  The 
author  or  epltonUzer  claims  that  his  hlstoir  teh  S  to  end 
of  the  book}  Is  an  epitome  In  one  book  of  a  larger  woric 
In  6  book*  by  Jason  ot  Cyrene.   But  see  II,  4,  oelow. 

(3)  8  1— IS  89  (end  of  book) :  History  of  the  rise  and 
progren  of  vbo  Mtoatiem.  wars  from  176  BC.  to  the 
closlns  Tear  of  the  reign  of  Seleucua  IV  Phllopator,  to 
the  dmeat  md  deaOi  of  Nlcanor  In  161  BC,  a  period  of 
IS  years.  The  record  In  2  Mace  begins  one  year  earlier 
than  that  of  1  Mace,  but  as  the  latter  reaches  down  to 
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185  BO  (and  probablr  below  106  BO:  aee  I,  8).  1  Mace 
ooren  a  period  of  at  leaat  40  rean.  while  2  M&cc  gives 
the  history  of  but  15  years  (176-161  BO).  The  history 
of  this  period  Is  thus  &«ated:  (a)  S  1—4  6:  Traitorous 
conduct  of  the  Bettjamlte  Simon  la  regard  to  the  temple 
treasures  and  the  nigh  prleet;  futile  attempt  of  H«lo- 
dorus,  prime  minister  of  Seleucus  IV,  to  rob  the  temple 
(see  I.  3.  [11]  above):  (6)  4  7—7  42  II  1  Mace  1  lO-M, 
with  slgnmcant  variations  and  additions.  Accession  of 
Antlocbus  Epipbanes  (176  BC) :  the  HoUenlzina  of  some 
Jews;  persecution  of  the  faithful:  martyrdom  of  Eleasar 
and  the  7  brethrQu  and  their  mother  (this  last  not  In 
1  Mace}:  (c)  chs  8-16  (end)  ||  1  Mace  8-7.  with  slg- 
ntflcant  divergences  in  details.  Rise  and  development 
ot  the  Maocabean  revolt  isee  I,  3,  above).  In  the  closing 
vemes  (Ifi  38  ff)  the  writer  begs  that  his  compoeitton 
mar  be  received  with  consideration. 

The  record  of  events  in  2  Mace  ends  with  the  brilliant 
victory  ot  Judaa  over  Nlcanor,  followed  by  the  death  of 
the  latter;  but  It  b  strange  that  the  history  of  the  main 
hero  oi  the  book  should  be  dropped  In  the  middle.  Per- 
haps this  abrupt  ending  is  due  to  the  writer's  aim  to 
commend  to  the  Jews  ot  Bgypt  the  two  new  festivals, 
both  connected  with  the  Jems  temple:  (a)  Banakkah 

iPesUval  of  Dedication)  (1  9.18;  8  16;  10  8);  (b) 
ricanor  Day  (16  36),  to  conmiem(H«te  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Nlcanor.  To  end  the  book  with  the  account  ol 
the  Institution  of  the  latter  gives  It  greater  prominence. 

Id  its  present  fonn  2  Mace  is  based  oetensibly 
OD  two  kinds  of  written  Botircea. 

(1)  In  3  19-32  the  writer  of  S  1  to 
4.  Sources  t^e  end,  which  constitutes  Uw  book 
proper,  sa;^  that  his  own  work  is  but 
an  epitome,  clearly,  artistically  and  attractirdy  set 
out,  of  a  larger  lustory  by  one  Jason  of  Cyrene. 
Most  commentators  understand  this  statement 
literaBv,  and  endeavor  to  distinguish  between  the 
parts  due  to  Jason  and  those  due  to  the  epitomiaer. 
Some  think  they  see  endings  of  the  5  boolu  reflected 
in  the  summaries  at  3  40;  7  42;  10  9;  18  26; 
U  37.  But  W.  H.  Kosters  i^ves  cogoit  reasons 
for  ooneluding  that  the  reference  to  Jason  is  but  a 
literary  device  to  secure  for  his  own  oompoation 
the  respect  accorded  in  ancient,  as  in  a  lesser  desree 
in  modem,  times  to  tradition.  The  so-called 
"epitomizer"  is  in  that  case  alone  reaponaible  for 
the  history  he  gives.  The  present  writer  has  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  these  conclusions.  We 
read  nowhere  else  oi  a  historian  called  "Jason,"  or 
<^  sudi  a  large  histcffy  as  his  must  have  been  if  it 
extended  to  5  books  dealing  with  tbn  events  of  16 
years,  though  such  a  man  and'so  ffcat  a  vork  could 
faudly  have  escaped  notice.  Hitzig  (Qeadi.  de» 
YoOoBK  Israels^  II,  415)  held  that  Jason  or  his  sup- 
posed epitomizer  made  use  of  1  Mace,  altering, 
adding  and  subtracting  to  suit  his  purpose.  But 
the  different  order  of  the  events  and  the  ooatra- 
dictions  in  statements  of  facts  in  the  2  books,  as 
well  as  the  omission  from  2  Mace  of  important  items 
found  in  1  Mace,  make  Hltzi^'s  su^osition  quite 
untenable.  A  careful  examination  of  2  Macchaaled 
Qrimm,  SohUrer.  Z6ckler,  Wibrich,  Comill,  Torrey 
and  others  to  tne  conclusion  that  the  auUior  de- 
pended wholly  upon  oral  tratUtion.  This  ^ves  the 
best  clue  to  the  anachronisms,  inconsistencies  and 
loose  phrasing  which  characterize  the  book.  Ac- 
cording to  1  Mace  4  2d-^,  the  first  campaign  of 
Lymas  into  Judaea  took  place  in  166  BC,  the  year 
before  tiie  death  of  Antioohus  IV:  but  2  Mace  11 
tells  us  tiiat  it  occurred  in  163  BC,  i.e.  subsequent 
to  the  deaUi  of  Antio(^us  IV.  Moreover,  in  the 
latter  passage  this  1st  expedition  of  Lyuas  is  con- 
nected with  the  grant  of  freedom  to  the  Jews,  which 
is  reidly  an  incident  of  the  2d  expedition,  and  in 
18  1-24  is  rightlv  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
2d  expedition.  The  writer  of  2  Mace,  relying  upon 
memory,  evidently  mixes  up  the  stories  of  two 
different  expeditions.  Similarly  the  invasions  of 
nei^boiing  tribes  under  Judas,^  which  are  repre- 
sented in  1  Mace  S  1-68  as  Uking  jdace  in  quick 
Buccesmon,  belong,  according  to  2  Mace  8  30; 
10  15-38;  IS  2-45,  to  separate  dates  and  different 
sets  of  circumstances,  llie  statements  in  2  Mace 


are  obscure  and  confused,  those  in  1  Mace  6  clear 
and  straightforward.  Thou^  in  2  Mace  10  37 
we  read  ofthe  death  of  Timotheus,  yet  in  12  2  ff  he 
appears  as  a  leader  in  other  campugns.  There 
agun  the  writer's  memory  plays  him  false  as  he 
recalls  various  accounts  of  the  same  events.  It 
was  Mattathias  who  gathered  together  the  Jews  and 
OTganiied  them  for  reastance  aoainst  Syria,  if  we 
fcdtow  1  Mace  S  1-70;  but  2  Mace  8  1-7  ascribes 
this  r61e  to  his  stm  Judaa.  The  puriScation  of  the 
temple  took  place  3  years  subsequent  to  its  prof- 
anation, according  to  1  Mace  1  54;  4  52,  but 
only  2  Vears,  according  to  2  Maco  10  3. 

(2)  The  two  letters  sent  from  Palestinian  to 
Jews  (1  1 — 18)  form  no  integral  part  of  the 
original  2  Mace.  They  are  clearly  forgeries,  and 
abound  in  inaccuracies  and  inoonsistendes.  The 
second  letter,  much  the  longer,  gives  an  account 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  E^^hanes,  which  is  irrec- 
oncilable with  that  in  0  1-28  and  also  with  that 
in  1  Maco  6  1-16.  Nehemiah  is  said  m  1  18  to 
have  r^uilt  the  temple  and  altar,  a  work  accom- 

Slished  by  Zerubbabel  nearly  a  cent,  earlier  (Ezr  8 
;  6  15).  Nehemiah's  work  was  to  repair  the 
sates  and  walls  (Neh  8  1-32;  6  1:7  1;  Sir  49 
13).  The  writer  of  this  ktt^  says  (2  Maoo  8  8-^5) 
that  at  tike  time  of  the  exile,  Jeremiah  coooealed 
in  a  cave  on  Mt.  Fisgah  the  tabernacle,  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  and  the  altar  of  incense,  a  statemoit 
which  no  one  accepts  as  correct  or  evoi-plau- 
mble.  That  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
not  the  composer  of  the  letters  is  proved  by  the  dif- 
ference of  style  and  the  contradictions  in  subject- 
matter.  But  l^t  he  himself  prefixed  them  is 
made  probable  by  the  connecting  particle  in  the  Gr 
(if),  though  some  (Bertholdt,  Orimm,  Paulus, 
Kosters)  tnhik  rather  plausibly  that  the  letters 
were  added  by  a  later  hand,  the  oonnection  in  the 
Gr  being  also  introduced  by  him  and  not  by  the 
author  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  hka  been  main- 
tained that  we  have  but  one  letter  in  1  1 — 2  18, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  there  axe  three.  But 
the  divifflon  into  two  is  quite  natural  and  is  almost 
universally  accepted- 

2  Mace  bekmgB  to  the  class  d  fit.  called  by  the 
Germans  TeivIemSchnften,  i.e.  writings  oririnatiiqj 
in  the  desire  to  teach  some  doctrine 
S.  Histo-     or  to  correct  some  supposed  error, 
lid^  1  Mace  gives  us  a  history  of  the  Macca^ 

bean  wars  as  such,  taking  so  little 
notice  of  the  part  played  by  God  that  the  Divine 
Being  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned,  except  under 
the  unpersonal  form  Heaven  (cf  ''Heaven  helps 
those  who  help  tbemsdves").  Nor  has  1  Mace  a 
word  to  say  about  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  In 
short,  1  Mace  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Sadducees,  to  which  party  the  reigning  dynasty 
(the  Hasmonean)  belonged.  The  writer  of  2  Mace 
is  evidently  a  Pharisee  and  his  aim  is  not  historical 
but  doctrinal;  i.e.  the  book  is  a  historical  romance 
with  a  purpose,  that  purpose  bdna  to  make  promi- 
nent the  outstanding  touts  of  the  Pharisees  (see 
II,  6).  Two  extreme  opinions  have  been  defended 
as  to  the  historical  value  of  2  Mace:  (1)  Hiat  2 
Mace  is  a  strictly  historical  work,  is  more  trust- 
worthy than  1  Mace  and  is  to  be  followed  when  the 
two  books  differ;  so  the  bulk  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  also  Niese  and  Schlatter.  The  supernatural- 
ism  of  the  book  is  to  Romanists  a  recommendation. 
(2)  That  2  Mace  has  virtual^^  no  historical  value, 
since  it  was  writtoi  for  otiier  than  faistmcal  ends; 
so  ^nnbrich,  Kosters  and  Kamphausen.  But  the 
bulk  of  I^testant  critics  of  recent  times  occupy  a 
pomtion  mSdway  between  these  two  opposite  opin- 
ions, viz.  that  1  Mace  is  much  more  accurate  thwi 
2  Mace  and  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  2  books  of 
Mace  differ  or  contradict  each  other;  so  Grimm, 
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Reuss,  SchUrer,  Kamphausen.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  2  Mace  conttuns  historical  matter  absent 
from  1  Mace  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  correct  unless 
opposed  by  iatrinsic  improbability  or  direct  contrary 
evidence.  In  chs  S-6  we  have  details  concerning 
the  Maccabean  revolt  not  found  in  1  Mace,  and  in 
treatment  of  episodes  or  incidents  with  which  1 
Mace  deals  it  is  often  fuller  and  more  specific,  as 
in  10  14-23;  13  7-9  (cfl  Mace  6  1-5:  12  17-25); 
10  24-38  (cf  1  Mace  6  29-44);  13  32-45  (cf 
1  Mace  6  65.68.63  f).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
account  of  the  celestial  appearances  in  8  24S;  11 
8,  etc,  and  the  description  lo  6  18  ff  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Eleacar  the  scribe  and  of  the  7  brethren  uid 
thdr  mother,  carry  on  their  face  the  marks  of  their 
l^endaiy  and  unhistorical  character.  The  edi- 
fymg  remarks  scattered  throu^out  the  book,  many 
of  them  pragmatic  and  remindmg  one  of  the  Book  of 
Dnl,  confinn  the  impression  oUierwise  suggested, 
that  the  author's  aim  was  didactic  and  not  his- 
torical. The  book  as  it  stands  is  a  real  authority 
for  the  ideas  prevalent  in  the  writer's  drcle  at  the 
time  of  ita  composition. 

In  general  it  may  be  sud  that  the  dootrineB  taught 
in  2  Maoo  are  those  of  the  Fharisees  of  the  day. 

Several  scholars  consider  2  Mace  the 
6.  Teach-  answer  of  Fharis^m  to  the  Saddu- 
iag  ot  ceeism  of  1  Mace  (see  Wellhausen, 
Book  Die  Pharieder  und  die  Saduc&er;  ct 

Geiger,  Ursckrift  urtd  Cberaetzim^en 
der  Btbel.  219  ff).  But  there  is  evidence  enough 
(see  II,  4)  that  the  author  of  2  Mace  had  not  seen 
1  Mace.  Yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  2  Mace 
does  ^ve  prominence  to  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
Pharisaism,  and  it  was  probably  written  on  that 
account. 

(1)  The  strictest  observance  of  the  law  is  en- 
forced. The  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
countenanced  under  special  circumstances  in  1  Mace 
(2  39-48)  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  2  Mace  (6  6.11; 
8  26f;  12  38);  cf  the  words  of  the  Pharisees  to 
Petronius  when  the  latter  proposed  to  have  a  statue 
of  the  emperor  Caius  erected  in  the  temple:  "We 
will  die  rather  than  tranwress  the  law"  (Jos,  ArU, 
XVIII,  viii,3). 

(2)  The  Pharisaic  party  took  but  little  interest 
in  political  affurs,  and  supported  the  Hasmoneans 
only  because  and  in  so  far  as  they  fought  for  the 
right  to  observe  their  reli^ous  rites.  When,  how- 
ever, they  compromised  with  Hdlenism,  the  Fhari- 

turned  agunst  them  and  their  allies  the  Sad- 
ducees.  In  this  book  we  miss  the  unstinted  praise 
accorded  the  Hasmonean  leaders  in  1  Mace,  and  it 
is  sit^t  as  to  the  genealogv  of  the  Hasmoneans, 
the  death  of  Judas  Maecabaeus  and  the  family 
grave  at  Modin. 

(3)  The  book  reveals  thus  early  the  antagonism 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  OTiestly  party,  which 
is  so  evident  in  the  Gospels.  The  hign-pnestbood 
bad  through  political  circumstances  become  the 
property  of  tiie  Maccabees,  though  they  were  not 
of  tne  Aaronic  family,  or  even  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  priestly  circle  became  the  aristocratic,  broad- 
church  party,  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  Gr 
thought  and  life.  Hence  in  2  Mace,  Jason  and 
Menetaus  are  fit  representatives  of  the  priesthood. 
In  the  list  of  martyrs  (chs  6f)  no  priest  appears, 
but  on  the  other  hand.  Eleazar,  one  of  the  principal 
scribes — scribes  and  Pharisees  were  then  as  in  NT 
times  virtually  one  party — suffered  for  his  loyalty 
to  the  national  religion,  "leaving  his  death  for  an 
example"  (6  18-31). 

(4)  The  temple  occupies  a  high  and  honorable 
place  in  2  Mace,  as  in  the  mind  of  the  orthodox 
party  (see  2  19:  8  2;  6  15;  0  16;  13  23;  U  31). 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  the  feasts 
(6  6;  10  8,  etc),  of  sacrifice  (10  3),  of  circumcision 


(6  10),  of  the  hiwB  of  diet  («  18;  11  31J.  The 
author  seems  in  particular  anxious  to  recommend 
to  his  readers  (£%yp  Jews)  the  observance  of  the 
two  new  festivals  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
purification  of  the  temple  after  its  pollution  by  the 
Syrians  and  also  the  victory  over  Nicfuior.  Acoocd- 
ing  to  this  book  the  Hanukkak  feast  was  established 
immediately  (^fer  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(10  6  ff),  not  before  this  event  (1  Mace  4  56), 
probably  to  give  it  additional  importance.  The 
book  closes  witn  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor  and 
the  founding  of  the  Nicanor  Day  festival,  without 
mentionii^  the  death  of  Judas,  as  thot^  the 
writer's  aim  was  to  ^ve  prominenoe  to  the  two 
new  festivals. 

(5)  This  book  shows  a  Jewish  particularism  which 
agrees  well  with  Pharisaism  and  Scribism,  but  is 
opposed  to  the  broader  sentiments  of  the  ruling 
party:  Israel  is  God's  people  (1  26);  His  por- 
tion (14  15) ;  He  often  intervenes  miraculously  on 
behalf  of  Israel  and  the  religion  of  Israel  (3  24-30; 
10  29  f;  11  6-8);  even  the  calamities  of  the  nation 
are  proofs  of  Divine  love  because  demgned  for  the 
nation's  good  (S  18);  but  the  BuffaingB  brou^t 
upon  thelieathen  are  penal  and  show  the  Divme 
displeasure  (4  38;  SO;  IS  8;  IS  32f).  The 
writer  is  deadly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Gr 
customs  and  in  particular  to  the  establishment  of 
a  fmnnasiiun  in  Jerus  (4  7  f ;  11  24).  The  Book 
of  Jub,  also  written  by  a  £ealous  Pharisee,  takes  up 
the  same  hostile  attitude  toward  foreim  customs 
(see  3  31;  7  20,  and  the  note  by  R.  H.  Charles 
[Book  of  Jub\  on  the  formw). 

(6)  This  book  gives  prominonee  to  the  doetiine 
of  a  resurrection  and  of  a  future  life  about  which 
1  Mace,  a  document  of  the  Sadducee  party,  is  silent 
(cf  I,  5  above:  see  7  9.11.14.36;  13  43-45;  14 
46  [cf  IV,  4,  below]).  The  Sadducees,  to  which  the 
Hasmoneans  l>elonged,  denied  a  resurrection,  limit- 
ing their  conception  of  religion  to  the  present  life, 
in  this  agreeing  with  the  teaching  of  the  Heb  Scrip- 
tures down  to  the  time  of  the  enle  (536  EC).  But 
the  Phariseee  and  scribes,  though  profeanng  to  rest 
their  beliefs  on  the  "Law  of  MoseSj"  departed  from 
that  law  in  this  matter  (see  Warburton,  The 
Divine  Legation  of  Moaeti).  The  resurrection  is  to 
be  a  bodily  one  (7  11.22  f ;  14  46)  and  to  a  life  that 
is  unending  (7  9.36).  The  following  related  beliefs 
supported  in  this  book  and  forming  part  of  the  creed 
of  orthodox  Pharisaion  are  adduced  by  Roman- 
ists on  behalf  their  own  teaching:  (a)  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayers  for  the  dead  (12  44) ;  (6)  the  power 
exercised  by  the  intercession  of  saints  (16  12-14); 
Philo  (De  execrat.,  9)  and  Jos  (Ant,  I,  xi,  3)  held 
the  same  doctrine;  (c)  the  atoning  character  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  righteous  (7  inJ38;  d  4  Mace 
17  22;  see  IV,  4,  [3],  below). 

(7)  The  angelology  of  2  Mace  forms  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  booklsee  3  24-30:  10  20  f;  11  6-8). 
The  Sadducees  accepted  the  auuumty  of  the  Pent, 
thou^  the^  rejected  bvdition.  They  were  there- 
fore mconmstent  in  allowii^  no  place  for  sngdic 
beings  in  their  creed,  thou|^  ooiammt  in  roieeting 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

(8)  The  comparative  silence  of  this  book  on  the 
question  of  the  Messianic  hope  is  strikingly  in  con- 
trast with  the  prominence  of  the  subject  m  Ps  Sol 
(17  23  ff,  etc:  see  Ryle  and  James,  PttUmt  of 
Solomon,  lii  ff)  and  other  contemporary  frritings 
emanating  from  the  Pharisees.  But  "why  ahould 
the  Mithor  of  2  Mace  be  expected  to  give  equal 
prominence  to  all  his  opinions  in  one  tract?  Some 
such  hope  as  that  connected  with  the  Meswah  does, 
however,  seem  to  be  implied  in  1  27;  2  18;  7  33; 
14  15. 

The  present  writer  holds  that  one  man  is  respon- 
sible for  2  Mace  in  its  present  form  and  that  the 
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only  written  source  was  the  2  letters  with  which 
the  book  opens  (1  1—2  18)  (see  II,  4,  above). 

Even  if  we  h^ve  to  assume  ao  origi- 
T<  The  nal  in  5  books  of  whic^  2  Mace,  as  we 
Author  have  it,  is  but  an  epitonu^  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  the  senti- 
ments of  *'Ja8on"  and  his  epitomiser.  The  author 
— aasuming  but  one — was  evidently  an  E^p, 
probably  an  Alexandiian  Jew,  who  nevertheless 
retuned  his  loyalty  to  the  Jerus  temple  and  its 
c<»istitutiona  and  desired  to  prevent  the  alienation 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  tne  same  country  from 
the  home  sanctuary  and  its  feasts,  esp.  the  two  new 
feasts,  ^anukkah  (Dedication)  and  Hicaoor  Day. 
The  Jews  of  Egypt  had  a  temple  of  their  own,  m 
opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  Jewish  law  (D  and 
P;  cf  Dt  13  2-18  and  Lev  17  1-9;  1»  30),  and 
it  was  perhaps  the  growing  influence  of  this  temple 
that  prompted  the  author  to  compose  this  book 
which  sets  so  much  honor  upon  the  Jems  temple 
and  its  oba^ances.  The  character  of  the  Gr  (see 
II,  9,  beknr),  the  ignorance  of  Pal  and  also  the  deep 
interest  in  Egypt  which  this  book  reveals — these 
and  other  considerations  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  author  lived  and  wrote  in  "Egypt.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Judas  Macc^aeus  (Leon 
Allatius),  or  the  author  of  Sir  (Hasse)  or  Pbilo  the 
Jew  (Honorius  d'AutunJ  or  Jos  wrote  the  book, 
though  it  hafl  been  asciibed  by  differrait  soholan 
to  each  of  the  persons  named. 

The  book  must  have  been  written  niffidoitly 
long  after  161  BC,  the  year  with  which  the  record 
closes,  to  allow  mythical  tales  of  the 
8.  Date  marWrdoms  in  chs  6  f  and  the  history 
of  the  supernatural  appearances  in 
8  24-30,  etc,  to  arise.  If  we  allow  30  years,  or  the 
lifetime  of  a  generation,  we  come  down  to  say  130 
BC  as  a  termimu  a  quo.  There  is  probably  in  16 
36  a  reference  to  the  Book  of  Est  (so  Comill, 
Eautssehand  WeUhauaen,/JO«,  302  f)  which  would 
bring  the  temnniu  a  quo  down  to  lUraut  100  BC. 
That  2  Mace  was  written  subsequently  to  1  Mace 
G-e.  after  80  BC)  is  made  certain  by  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  now  pay  tribute  to  Rome  (8  10.36). 
Since  Philo,  who  cued  about  40  AD,  refers  to  4  8 
— 7  42  (Quod  omnia  probus  liber,  Works,  ed  Mangey, 
II,  459),  the  book  must  have  been  composed  before 
40  AD.  Tliis  is  confirmed  by  the  certainty  that  it 
was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerus  and 
the  temple  (70  AD),  for  the  city  still  exists  and  the 
temple  services  are  in  full  operation  (3  Off,  etc). 
Ifa  11  35  f  is  no  doubt  an  echo  of  6  18—7  42  and 
shows  that  the  imknown  author  of  He  had  2  Mace 
before  him.  The  teaching  of  the  book  represents 
the  views  of  the  Pharisees  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  cent.  BC.  A  date  about  40  BC  would  agree 
with  all  the  evidence. 

That  the  original  language  vaa  Gr  Is  made  exceed- 
ingly likely  by  the  easy  now  of  the  atyle  and  tbe  almost 
entire  absence  of  Hebraisms  (yet  see  S  15; 
ft  Oriffinal   9  5;  14  24).    No  acholu-  of  any  sUndlng 
f"  baa  pleaded  for  a  Heb  original  of  the 

Language  preeent  book.  Bertholdt,  however,  ar- 
gued that  the  two  letters  (1  1 — 8  18) 
were  oomposed  In  Heb  (or  Aram.).  Ewald  held  that  the 
2d  letter  (1  11— S  IS)  is  from  the  Heb,  and  SchlUnkes 
that  this  applies  to  the  let  only.  But  the  evidence  given 
by  these  scaolars  Is  unconvlnciag,  though  the  1st  letter 
Is  certainly  more  Hebraic  In  style  than  the  2d,  the  con- 
trary of  -miat  Ewald  said. 

As  to  the  texts  and  Tersions,  see  I,  9,  above,  where  the 
statements  apply  here  with  but  slight  quallflcations. 

But  the  book  Is  laclcing  In  M  as  well  as  In 
10.  Text      ^-    In  addition  to  the  Old  Lat  text 
adopted  for  the  Tulg,  we  have  another 
„     ,  Lat  text  in  Cod.  Ambroslanus,  published 

VeraUMU       in  1824  by  Peyron:    but  this  book  li 
nniepreaented  In  SalMtler'a  coUectfcm  of 
Old  Lat  texts. 

LiTUATDKs. — ^In  addition  to  the  Ut.  mentioned  under 
Afocbtpha  atkd  I  above,  and  In  the  course  of  the  present 
art.,  note  the  following  itenu:  Oomm.  of  Motiatt  [Ox/ord 


Apoc):  C.  Bertheau.  De  awr.  lib.  Maee,,  1829  (largely 
quoted  by  Orlmm);  W.  H.  Koatera,  "De  Polemlek  van 
bet  tweede  boek  de  Mak, "  TT.  XII,  491-668;  Schlatter, 
"JasoD  von  Oyrene,"  TLZ,  1893,  322;  A.  Boctiler,  Dt* 
Tabiad«n  u.  di»  Oniaden  im  //  Mak,  1889;  Wlbrlch.  Jvdtn 
und  Qri»eh»n,  etc,  1896,  04;  Kamphausea  (Kautesch,  Di* 
Apoc  d9»  AT).  The  following  discussing  the  two  letters 
(1  1 — 8  18)  deserve  mention:  Valckenaer,  D»  Arittohvlo, 
38-44;  SchlUnkes,  Bpi»tola«  quat  teeundo  Maee  libra  I. 
etc,  1844.  1-9;  also  Diffieiliorum  loeorum  tpittolat,  etc, 
1847;  Oraetz,  "  Das  Sendschrelben  der  Palaestinenser  an 
die  aegyptlschen  (3emelnden."  etc,  MonaU$.  fUr  GeteK.  u. 
Wiwn.  del  JudenthumM,  1877,  1-16,  49-60;  A.  BUchler, 
"  Das  Sradschrelben  der  Jerusalemer,"  eta,  MontUt*.  far 
Qeteh.  u.  Wiiaen.  dM  Judtntkumt;  see  last  notice,  1897, 
481-500.  629-64);  Bruston.  "Trols  lettres  dea  JuUs  de 
Palestine,"  ZATW.  X,  110-17;  W.  H.  Kosten.  "Stnk- 
klng  der  brleven  In  2  Mace."  TT.  1898.  68-78;  Torrey, 
"Dte  Briefe2  Mak."  ZATW.  1900,  226-42. 

///.  3  Maccahmm. — The  name  3  Mace,  thoi^ 
occurring  in  the  oldest  MSS  and  VSS,  is  quite  un- 
suitable, because  the  book  refers  to 

1.  Name     events  which  antedate  the  Maccabean 

age  by  about  half  a  cent.,  and  also  to 
events  in  which  the  Maccabees  took  no  part.  But 
this  book  tells  of  sufferings  and  triumphs  on  the 
part  of  loyal  Jews  comparable  to  those  of  the 
Maccabean  period.  Perhaps  the  term  Maccabees 
was  generaUzed  so  as  to  denote  all  who  suffered  for 
their  faith.  Some  hold  that  the  book  was  written 
ori^nally  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  Books  of 
Mace,  which  it  precedes  as  Book  I  in  Cotton's  Fioe 
Bookt  c$  Maeeabeea.  But  the  caateata  of  the  book 
do  not  agree  with  this  new.  Perhaps  the  title  ia 
due  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  copyist. 

The  book  has  never  been  reckoned  as  canonical 
by  the  Western  church,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

it  exists  m  no  edition  of  the  Vulg 

2.  Canon-  and  was  not  included  in  the  Canon  by 
icity  the  Council  of  Trent.   It  is  for  the 

latter  reason  absent  from  the  Protes- 
tant VSS  of  the  Apoc  which  cont^  but  the  Books 
of  Mace  (1  and  2).  But  3  Mace  has  a  place  in  two 
uncials  of  the  LXX  (A  Mid  V)  and  also  in  ths  an- 
cient iPeah)  Syr  VS  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  ia 
given  canonical  rank  in  the  Apoa  Const  (canon  85). 
The  book  must  therefore  have  been  held  in  hi^i 
esteem  in  the  early  church. 

3  Mace  Is  a  historical  novel  In  which  there  Is  much 
more  romance  than  history,  and  more  silly  and  super- 
ficial writing  than  either.  It  professes 
9  PiHi*<uifa  to  narrate  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the 
S.  l^onienre  j^^,  whl<ih  took  place  at  Jems  and  at 
Alexandria  In  which  tbe  Jews  were  per- 
secuted but  in  various  ways  delivered. 

(1)  1  1 — 8  24:  After  conquering  at  Raphla  AntlochUB 
ni,  the  great  king  of  Syria  (224-187  BC),  Ptolemy  IV 
Phllopator,  king  of  Egypt  (221-204  BC),  resolved  to 
visit  Jerus  and  to  enter  the  sanctiun  ("holy  of  holies." 
vodt,  nadi)  of  the  temple  to  which  by  the  Jewish  law 
access  was  allowed  only  to  the  high  priest,  and  even  to 
him  but  once  a  year  (Day  of  Atonement  [1  11]).  The 
Jews,  priests  and  people,  were  In  a  paroxysm  of  grief 
and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  desist,  but  be  persuted 
In  his  plan.  They  then  through  Simon,  the  high  prteat. 
219-199  BC,  prayed  that  Ood  might  Intervene  ana  avert 
ttiia  desecration.  The  prayer  Is  answered,  the  Ung  befaig 
paralyzed  before  teailung  his  purpose. 

(2)  8  25-30:  Betumed  to  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  Is  ex- 
asperated at  the  failure  of  his  long-cherished  project  and 
resolves  to  wreak  hia  vengeance  upon  the  Jews  of  Egypt. 
He  Issues  a  decree  tbut  all  Jews  In  Alexandria  who  re- 
fused to  bend  the  knee  to  Baodius  should  be  deprived 
of  all  their  righta  as  dtlzens. 

(3)  8  31—4  21:  A  goodly  number  of  Alexandrian  Jews 
refuse  to  obey  the  royal  mandate,  whereupon  Ptolemy 
Issues  an  edict  that  all  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  men,  women 
and  dilldren,  shall  be  brought  In  chams  to  Alexandria 
and  confined  In  tbe  raoB-f»urae  Alppodrome),  with  a 
view  to  their  wholesale  massacre.  Prior  to  tbe  maamcia 
there  Is  to  be  a  complete  register  taken  of  the  names  of 
the  assembled  Jews.  Before  the  list  Is  oonqdete  the 
writing  materials  give  way  and  the  huge  slaughter  Is 
averted. 

(4)  423—6  21:  The Idng, still  thlTBttog for  theUood 
of  this  people,  hits  apon.  a  oUlerent  method  of  conqtasa- 
Ing  thdr  ruin.  Five  hundred  elephants  are  Intoxicated 
with  wine  and  Incense  and  let  loose  upon  the  Jews  In  the 
race-course,  ^re  we  have  the  principal  plot  of  the 
book,  and  we  reach  the  climax  in  the  various  providential 
expedients,  childish  in  their  character,  of  preventing  Uie 
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naentlon  of  the  king's  puipoae.   The  leaaon  of  it  all 
to  be  that  God  will  deliver  tboae  who  put  their 


troftln  Him. 

(6)  e  22—7  23:  At  length  the  Idng  nndergoee  « 
cbaaBe  of  brart.  He  releuee  the  Jews  and  reetoree 
them  to  all  their  lost  righta  and  honon.  In  response 
to  their  request,  he  gtves  them  pemUssioD  to  slay  their 
brotberJews  who.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  had  given  up  their 
faith.  They  put  to  death  300.  "esteeming  this  destnio 
tlon(rfthewiel»daKM(Miof  Joy"  (7  ifi). 

3  Mace  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  incredible  tales,  the 
details  of  which  are  absurd  and  contradictory.  The 
beginning  of  the  book  has  evidently  been  lost,  as  appears 
from  the  opening  words,  "Now  when  Phllopator"  (A 
ti  •lAoiramp,  ko  dl  PhilopdtOr),  and  also  from  the  refer- 
ences to  an  earlier  part  of  the  narrative  now  lost,  e.R. : 

1  1  ("from  those  who  came  bade");  1  2  ("die  plot 
afore  mentioned");  S  26  ("the  aforenamed  boon  oom- 
paolons").  etc. 

The  book  contains  very  little  that  ie  true  history, 
notwithstanding  what  Israel  Abrahams  (see  "litera- 
ture" to  this  section),  depending  largely 
4.  Hlsto-     on  MabafFy  (The  Empire  of  the  PUUe- 
ztei^         miei),  saiyB  to  the  oontrary .  It  ia  much 
more  n^iifeat  than  even  in  the  case  of 

2  Maco  that  the  writer's  um  was  to  conv^  certain 
impressions  and  not  to  write  history  (see  III,  5). 

The  improbabilities  of  the  book  are  innumerable 
(see  Bisaell,  The  Apoc  of  the  OT,  616  f),  and  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  combination 
of  l^ends  and  fables  worked  up  in  feeble  fadiion 
wi^  a  view  to  making  prominent  certain  ideas 
which  the  author  wishes  his  readers  to  keep  in  mind . 
Yet  behind  the  fictum  of  the  book  there  are  certain 
facts  which  {vompted  much  of  what  the  writer  says. 

(1)  That  Ptolemy  IV  bore  the  character  of 
cruelty  and  capriciousneBs  and  effeminacy  is  borne 
out  by  Polybius  (204^121  BC)  in  his  HUtory  and 
by  Plutarch  in  his  LiSe  of  Cleomenet. 

(2)  The  brief  outline  of  the  war  between  Ptolemy 
IV  and  Antiochus  III,  the  latter  being  conquered 
at  Raphia  (chs  1  f),  agrees  in  a  general  way  with 
what  has  been  written  by  Polybius,  Livy  and 
Justin. 

(3)  In  this  book,  by  the  command  of  Ptolemy, 
JSOO  intoxicated  dephanta  are  let  loose  upoa  the 
Jews  brought  bound  to  the  race-course  of  Alexan- 
dria. Jofl  {CAp,  II,  v)  tells  us  that  Ptolemy  VII 
Physcon,  kmg  of  Egypt,  146-117  BC,  had  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  men,  women  and  children, 
brought  boimd  and  naked  to  an  inclos^l  space  and 
that  he  had  let  loose  on  them  a  herd  of  elephants, 
which,  however,  turned  instead  upon  his  own  men, 
killing  a  large  number  of  them.  The  cause  of  the 
king's  action  was  that  the  Jewish  reridents  of 
Aleitaiidria  sided  with  his  foes.  In  3  Maco  the 
cause  of  the  action  of  Ptotemy  TV  was  the  failure 
of  his  project  to  enter  the  sanctum  of  the  Jerus 
temple;  this  last  perhaps  a  r^ection  of  2  Mace  8  9 
ff,  where  it  is  related  that  Heliodorus  was  hindered 
from  entering  the  temple  by  a  ghostly  apparition. 
Now  these  two  incidents,  m  both  of  which  Jews 
are  attacked  by  intoxicated  elephants,  must  rest 
upon  a  conmion  tradition  and  have  ]uobably  a 
nucleus  of  fact.  Perhaps,  as  Israel  Abrahams 
holds,  the  tradition  arose  from  the  action  of  the 
elephants  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Battle  of  Raphia. 
Most  writers  think  that  the  reference  is  to  some- 
thing that  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VII. 

(4)  The  shuttinp-up  of  the  Jews  in  the  race- 
course at  Alexandria  was  not  improbably  suggested 
by  a  similar  incident  in  which  Herod  the  Great 
was  the  principal  agent. 

(5)  In  the  opinion  of  Grimm  (Comm.,  216)  we 
have  in  the  two  festivals  (6  36;  7  19)  and  in  the 
existence  of  the  synagt^e  at  Ptolemaia  an  imphed 
reference  to  smne  great  deliverance  vouchsafed  to 
the  Jews. 

3  Mace  was  probably  written  by  an  Alexandrian 
Jew  at  a  time  when  the  Jews  in  imd  around  Alex- 


6.  Antlior- 
ship  and 
Date 


andria  were  sorely  persecuted  on  account  of  thai 
religion.  The  purpose  of  the  author  seems  to  have 
been' to  cojnfort  those  suffering  for  the 

6.  Aim  and  faith  by  giving  examples  showmg  how 
Teaching     God  stands  by  His  people,  helping 

in  all  their  trials  ana  delivering 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Note 
further  the  following  points:  (1)  The  book,  unlike 
2  MacCj  is  silent  as  to  a  bodily  resurrection  and  a 
future  life,  though  this  may  be  due  to  pure  acddent. 
Hades  (AiSv,  Haides)  in  4  8;  6  6  31,  etc, 
appears  to  stand  only  for  death,  regarded  as  the 
end  of  all  human  life.  (2)  Yet  the  beUef  in  aag^c 
beings  is  clearly  implied  (see  0  18  ff).  (3)  The 
author  has  much  confidence  in  the  power  of  prayer 
(see  S  10;  2  21-24;  6  6-10.13.50  f;  6  1-15,  etc). 
(4)  The  book  lays  stress  upon  the  doctrine  that  God 
is  on  the  side  of  His  people  (4  21,  etc),  and  even 
though  they  transgress  His  commancunaits  He 
will  torsive  and  save  them  (S  13;  4  13,  ete). 

From  the  character  of  the  Gr,  tiie  interest  shown 
in  Alexandrian  Judaism,  and  the  acquaintance  dis- 
played with  Egyp  affairs  (see  I.  Abra- 
hams, op.  cit.,  39  ff),  it  may  be  in- 
ferred with  confidence  that  the  author 
was  a  Jew  residing  in  Alexandria. 
The  superior  limit  (terminus  a  quo)  for 
the  date  is  some  time  in  the  last  cent.  BC.  Since 
t^e  existence  <rf  the  additions  to  Dnl  is  impUed  (see 
Dnl  6  6),  the  inferior  Umit  (terminus  ad  ^uem)  is 
some  time  before  70  AD.  If  the  temple  had  been 
destroyed,  the  continuance  of  the  temple  services 
could  not  have  been  implied  (see  1  8n).  As  the 
book  seems  written  to  comfort  and  encourage 
Alexandrian  Jews  at  a  time  when  they  were  per- 
secuted, Ewald,  Hausrath,  Reuss  and  othiers  thought 
it  was  written  during  ihe  reign  of  the  emperor 
Caligula  (37-41  AD),  when  such  a  persecution 
took  place.  But  if  Ptolemy  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent Caligula,  it  is  strange,  as  SchQrer  (OJV*,  III, 
491)  remarks,  that  the  writer  does  not  make 
Ptolemy  claim  Divine  h<Hiors,  a  claim  actually 
made  by  Caligula. 

Thot^  Jos  (d.  95  AD)  could  not  have  known  the 
book,  since  his  version  of  the  same  inddents  differs 
so  much,  yet  it  must  have  been  writtoi  some  30 
years  hwm  his  death,  i.e.  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerus  and  the  temple  in  71  AD. 

That  8  Mhoe  was  composed  In  Or  is  the  opinion  of  all 
■dtolan  and  is  proved  by  the  tree,  Idiomatfe  and  rather 
btnnbastic  character  of  the  language  in  tlw 

7.  Original  Or«t.— This  book  oocors  in  the  two 
Language     undals  a  and  VOiot  In  B  or  tt) ,  in  most  cur- 
sives and  also  In  nearly  ali  edd  of  theUCX. 

(2)  S]/riae. — The  Syr  VS  (Pesh)  reproduced  in  the 
Paris  and  London  Polyglot  and  by  Lagarde,  Lib.  Ap^ 

V«t.  TmI.   It  is  not  a  sood  tr. 
ft.  Text  and     (3)  Latin. — The  earliest  lAt  tr  Is  tiiat 
„_rT~*' ~^    made  for  the  Complutenslan  Polyglot. 
Versions         (4)  The  earliest  hi  Eng.  Is  that  o!  Walter 
Lynne  (16fi0). 
LiTBBATtnti. — Besides  the  comms.  by  Qrimm  (the  best), 
Bissell  (Liange).  Kautzach  and  Bmmet  (.Oxford  Apoe),  ua 


Time;  1896,  Ill^Ofr;  Wlbrich,  Juden  u.  Grieehen;  Abra- 
liama,  "  The  Third  Book  of  the  Mace."  JQB,  IX.  1807, 
39-SS:  A.  BOchler,  iK«  Tobiaden  v.  dim  Oniaden,  180B, 
172-212.  Both  Almliams  and  BQchler  defend  the  bl»- 
torlclty  of  somepartsotSMacc;  Wlbrich,  "Derhistori- 
sche  Kemdes  III  Maldc Htrmu.  Bd.  30.  1004,  244-58. 
For  ET  see  (1)  Henry  Cotton,  Tht  Fi94  Book*  of  Mace 
(Cotton  calls  it  Firat  Book  of  Mace);  (2)  W.  B.  Ghnrtoo. 
Tko  Vneanonieal  and  Avoerupkal  Svripturoo,  and  (S)  BtX- 
tw.  The  Apoe,  Or  and  gng. 

IV.  4  JMneeofrMs.— 4  Mace  is  a  philosophical 
treatise  or  discourse  on  the  supremacy  of  pious 

reason  (-■reliraous principle)  in  the  vir- 
1.  Nsma     tuousman.  Tlieolaesttitleofthebook, 

4  Mace  (Mauco/Sabv  t  Mdckaboldnj^ 
[4]),  occurs  in  the  earliest  extant  MSS  of  the  LXa 
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(M .  A,  V,  etc),  in  the  list  of  the  Cod.  Claromontanus 
(3d  cent.7),  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sixty  Canonical 
Bot^  (5tii  cent.?)  and  the  Synopaia  of  AthanaHua 
(9tb  cent.).  It  obtained  this  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  illustrates  uid  enforces  its  thesis  Iff  examples 
from  the  history  of  the  Macoabees.  Some  earhr 
Christian  writers,  bdieving|  4  Mace  to  be  the  wotk 
of  Joe  (see  IV,  5),  gave  it  a  corresponding  title. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  ascribe  the  book  to  Jos, 
speak  of  it  under  the  name  of:  A  Diaeowae  con- 
oeming  the  Supreme  Power  of  Beaton. 

Though  i^Mcnt  from  the  Vulg,  and  therefore  from 
the  Romanist  Canon  and  from  Protestant  VS3  of 

its  Apoc,  4  Mace  occurs  in  the  prin- 
a.  Caaoa-  dpal  MSS  (»,  A,  V,  etc)  and  edd 
id^  (EVitEsche,  Swete,  not  Hschendorf)  of 

the  LXX,  showii^  it  was  hi^ily  es- 
teemed and  perhaps  considered  canonical  by  at  least 
some  early  Christian  Fathers. 

Tbls  book  Is  a  phllosopbicat  dlmitddtlon  In  the  form 
ot  a  aermon  on  toe  queetloD  "  Whether  pious  rewon  la 
absolute  master  of  the  pwHtona"  (1  1). 

*rM*««ita  (1)  1  1-12:  The  writer  first  ot  all  Btatos 
•  t'Wnents  ^  ^^jj^  method  in  which  be 

Intends  to  treat  it. 
(3)  1  13 — 8  IS:  He  definee  his  terms  and  endeavors 
from  general  prlndplea  to  show  that  pious  reason  does 
ai  rlknt  rule  the  passions. 

(3)  8  19  to  end  of  book:  He  tries  to  prove  the  same 
NopontloD  from  the  lives  of  the  Maocabean  martyn. 
Tbeae  historical  Ulustratlona  are  based  on  2  Mace  6  18 — 
7  42  (cf  3  Mace  6). 

Because  the  book  Is  written  as  a  discourse  or  sermon 
and  is  lat«ei7  addressed  to  an  apparent  audience  (1  17; 
S  14;  18  10;  18  4).  Freudentliu  and  others  think  we 
have  here  an  example  of  a  Jewl^  sermon  delivered  as 
here  written.  But  Jewish  preachers  based  their  dis- 
courses on  Scripture  texts  and  their  sermoiu  Ware  more 
concise  and  arresting  tiuui  this  book. 

The  author's  philosophical  standpmnt  Is  that 
of  Stoicism,  viz.  that  in  the  virtuous  man  reason 
dominates  passion.   His  doctrine  of 

4.  Teftdt-  four  cardinal  vurtues  (0(>4>tjo-ij,  phr6- 
Ing  niaia,  Sixaioff^i^,  dikaiosine,  Mpeta, 

andrka,  vw^pnv^,  aOphrosAne,  "Provi- 
dence," "Justice,"  ''Fortitude,"  '•Temperance"  [1 
18]),  is  also  derived  from  Stoicism.  Though,  how- 
ev^,  he  sets  out  as  if  he  were  a  true  Stoic,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  work  out  his  discourses  in  orthodox  Jewish 
fashion.  His  all-dominating  reason  is  that  which  is 
guided  by  the  Divinely  revealed  law,  that  law  for 
the  faithful  observing  of  which  the  martyrs  died. 
The  four  cardinal  virtues  are  but  forms  of  that  true 
wisdom  which  is  to  be  obtained  only  through  the 
Mosaic  law  (7  16-18).  Moreover,  the  passions 
are  not,  as  Stoicism  tau^t,  to  be  annihilated,  but 
regulated  (1  61;  S  6),  smce  God  has  planted  them 
(S  21). 

The  author's  views  approach  those  of  Pharis^sm. 
(1)  He  extols  the  seU-eacrificing  devotion  to  the 
law  exhibited  by  the  Maocabean  martyrs  men- 
tioned in  8  9  to  the  end  of  the  book.  (2)  He  be- 
Ueves  in  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  souls 
of  the  righteous  will  enjoy  hereafter  ceaseless 
feDowshi]}  with  God  (9  8;  U  2;  18  6),  but  the 
wicked  will  endure  the  torment  of  fire  forever  and 
ever  (10  11.15;  12  12;  18  14).  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  said  of  the  Pharisees'  doctrine^  of  a  bodily 
resurrection  which  2  Mace,  a  Pharisaic  document 
(see  II,  6, 16],  above),  clearly  teaches.  (3)  The  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  faithful  atones  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  (6  24;  17  19-21;  cf  Rom  8  25). 

AcoordinR  to  Eusebius  (HE,  111,  6),  Jerome 
(De  Viria  lUust.,  xiii;  C  Peleg,  ii.6),  Smdas  (Lex 
■jfitrijTof,  iSagpoa)  and  other  early 

5.  Author-  writers,  Jos  is  the  author  of  this  book, 
ship  and      and  in  Gr  edd  of  his  works  it  consti- 
Date  tutes  the  last  chapter  with  the  head- 
ing:   ^futp.  'locr^oif   tit  HoKKO^Iovt 

Xbyin,  4  '"P^  aAroKpdTQpot  'SoyuT/Mv,  Pfdab.  loB^pou  eia 
MakkabtAonte  l6goa,  t  peri  autokrdtoroa  logiamou, 


"The  Discourse  of  Flavius  Josephus:  or  concerning 
the  Supreme  Power  of  Reason  (so  Niese,  Bekker, 
Dindorf,  etc).  But  this  tradition  is  n^^tived  by 
the  style  and  thought,  which  difiFer  completely  from 
those  found  in  the  genuine  writings  of  that  Jewish 
historian.  Be^des  thi^  the  aul£or  of  the  book 
makes  large  use  of  2  Maec,  of  which  Jos  was  ig- 
norant. Moreover,  there  are  traditions  equd^ 
ancient  of  a  contrary  kind. 

The  author  must  have  been  a  Jew  and  he  prob- 
ably belonged  to  the  Pharisee  party  (see  IV,  7). 
He  was  also  a  Hellenist,  for  he  reveate  tjie  influence 
of  Gr  thought  more  uian  any  other  apocryphal 
writer.  He  was  also,  it  woulcf  appear,  a  resident 
of  Alexandria,  for  the  earliest  notices  of  it  occur  in 
literature  having  an  Alexandrian  origin,  and  the 
author  makes  conaderable  use  of  2  Mace,  which 
emanated  from  Alexandria. 

It  is  Impossible  definite  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
book.  But  it  was  certiunly  written  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  in  70  AD  and  after  the 
compoution  of  2  Mace,  on  which  it  largely  depends. 
A  date  in  the  first  hau  of  the  Ist  cent,  of  our  era 
would  suit  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  book  was  certainly  written  In  Or,  as  all  ecliolars 
agree.    It  employs  many  of  the  terms  of  Gr  philosophy 
and  It  bears  the  general  characteristics 

6  Orifinal  of  the  Gr  spoken  and  written  at  Alexan- 
T.«»!rZr^  drla  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
I'UgtMge  era. 

(1>  OrMk — This  book  occurs  In  the  prln- 
dpal  MSS  cat,  A,  V.  etc)  and  printed  edd  (Grabe, 
BrelUngBr,  Apel.  Fritzsche,  Swete  [Cod.  A  with  variants 
of  K  and  V|  and  Baxter,  The  Aooe,  Gr  and 

7  Text  and  Sng,),  also  In  various  JoaMSS  and  most 
u"  JL T~'„  edd  of  Jos.  Includhig  Naber,  but  not  Nlese. 
versions         (2)  Laiin.— No  Old  Lat  VS  has  come 

down  to  us. 

(3)  Svriae. — The  Pesh  text  Is  printed  In  Cod.  Ambros. 
(Cerianl)  and  by  Bensley  from  a  MS  in  The  Fourth  Book 
of  Mace  and  Kindred  DoeumetUe  In  Syr  (an«es  mostly 
with  Cod.  A).  Slxtus  Senensis  (fiibltoiAcca  Sanela.  1066. 
I,  39)  speaks  ot  having  seen  another  4  Mace.  But  this 
was  probably  "simply  a  reproduction  ot  Jos"  (SchOrra, 

Hjp.  u.  Hi,  ity: 

LiTSBATuas. — ^Bflddes  the  Ut.  menttoadd  under  the 
other  books  of  Maoc,  under  Apocbtpka,  uid  In  the 
course  of  the  present  trt.,  note  the  tollowlag;  Thecomms. 
of  Qrimm  (excellent;  the  only  one  on  the  complete  book) 
and  Deiesmann  (in  Kautnoh,  Avok  iu  AT,  brief  but 
up  to  date  and  good);  the  valnatde  monograph  by 
Freudenthid:  Di»  Flavina  Joaephua  beigaUgU  aekrift 
flb«r  dU  BemeKafft  dar  Vtmunft  (IV.  MakkaMerbUCb) 
Vnttrtueht.  1869.  See,  besides  the  arts.  In  HDB  (Fair- 
weather):  fBCrorrey);  QfrOcer,  PUfe.  etc.  II,  1881, 173- 
200;  DAhne.  Qtteh.  DarHtUung  der  jad.-alai.  ROigienu- 
Philotophii,  n.  1834. 190-09:  and  the  Hittory  otBwald. 
IV,  032  ff.  There  are  BTs  In  Cotton.  The  Piw  Boakt 
oj  Maec,  Oxford,  I8S2;  W.  R.  Churton,  Tht  VntMnonieal 
and  Apocryphal  Seriptwo;  Baxter,  Th»  Apoc,  Or  and 
Eng. 

V,  8  JMscea&M*. — ^The  dedgnation  S  Mace  was 
first  given  to  the  book  (now  commonly  so  called) 
by  Cotton  {The  Five  Books  of  Mace  in 

1.  Name      Sing-,  1832),  and  it  has  been  perpet- 

uated by  Di:.  Samuel  Davidson  (Intro 
to  the  OT,  ni,  465);  Ginsburg  (Kitto'a  Cyc.  of  Bib. 
Lit.);  Bissell  (Apoc  of  the  Of)  and  others.  It  has 
been  called  the  Arab.  £  Mace  (so  in  the  Paris  and 
London  Polyglot),  and  the  Arab.  Mace.  The  5 
Mace  in  the  Translatio  Syra  Pahitto,  edited  by 
Ceriani,  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  Syr  VS  of  tiie 

6th  book  of  Jos,  The  Wara  of  the  Jem. 

2.  Canon-  This  book  has  never  been  recc^iised 
id^  as  canonical  by  nther  Jews  or  Chris* 

tians. 

The  book  Is  ostensibly  a  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
attenmt  ot  Hellodorus  to  plundM-  'the  temple  (186  BC) 

to  about  6  BC.  It  is  really  nothing  more 
«  rMi4w.«t>  »  clumsy  compilation  from  1  and  2 
9.  t/OntontS  ftDd  Jos  (except  ch  18>  which  Is  the 

only  original  part,  and  this  teems  with  errors 
of  various  kinds) :  a  note  at  the  end  ot  ch  18  says  I  1— - 
16  261s  called  Tht  Second  Book  of  Maec  aceordtng  to  the. 
Tr  of  the  H^rew*.  Ch  19  closes  with  ttm  events  narrated 
at  the  end  of  1  Mace.  The  rest  of  the  book  (ehs 
M)  follows  Jos  IBJ.  1 1)  closely.   Perhaps  the  orip 
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work  ended  with  ch  19.  Gins  burg  (op.  dt..  III.  17). 
Binell  {Avoe,  639)  and  Welltaauaen  CDtr  arab.  Jotippus) 
give  luelm  tables  showing  the  depeaonioe  of  the  Tarlous 
parte  of  6  Mace  on  the  sources  u«ed. 

Id  so  far  as  this  book  repeats  the  contents  of  1 
and  2  Mace  and  Jos,  it  has  the  historical  value  of 

the  sources  used.  But  in  itself  the 
4.  Histo-  book  has  no  historical  worth.  The 
zkiQr  author  calls  Rom  and  E^p  soldiers 

"Macedonians/'  Mt.  Genzim,  "Jeze- 
bel." Samaria  "Sebaste."  Shechem  "Neapolis"  or 
"Naploris."  Herod  and  Pilate  exchange  names. 
Some  of  the  mistakes  may  of  course  be  traceable 
to  the  tr. 

The  ori^nal  work  was  almost  certainly  composed 
in  Hebf  though  we  have  no  trace  of  a  Heb  text  (so 
Ginsburg,  op.  cit.,  and  Bissell).  This 
6.  Original  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  nu- 
Langnage  merous  Hebraisms  which  show  them- 
selves even  in  a  double  tr.  The  Pent 
is  called  the  "Torah,"  the  Heb  Scriptures  are  spoken 
of  as  "the  twenty-four  books,"  the  temple  is  "the 
house  of  God"  or  "the  holy  house^"  Judaea  is  "the 
land  of  the  holy  house"  and  Jems  is  "the  city  of  the 
holy  house."   These  and  like  examples  make  it 

firooable  that  the  writer  was  a  Jew  and  that  the 
anguage  he  used  was  Heb.  Zunz  (Die  goUesdienst- 
lichen  VortrUge,  1832,  146  IF),  Graetz  {Geschichte, 
V,  281)  and  Dr.  S.  Davidson  (op.  cit.,  465)  say  the 
book  was  written  in  Arab,  from  Heb  memoirs, 
^cording  to  Zunz  Q.c.)  and  Graetz  (I.e.)  the  Jew- 
ish history  of  Joseph  ben  Gorion  (Josippon),  the 
"pseudo-Josephus"  (10th  cent.),  is  but  a  Heb  re- 
ceniuon  of  5  Mace  (the  Arab.  2  Mace).  On  the 
contrary.  Wellhausen  (op.  cit.)  and  Schiirer  (GJF*, 
I,  159  f)  maintain  that  the  shorter  narrative  in 

5  Mace  represents  the  extent  of  the  original  com- 
position far  more  correctly  than  the  Heb  history  of 
Josippon  (which  ranges  from  Adam  to  70  AD),  and 
than  other  recensions  of  the  same  history. 

The  book  was  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
soling the  Jews  in  their  sufferings  and  encouraging 
them  to  be  stedfast  in  their  devotion 

6.  Aim  and  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  same  end 
Teaching     was  contemplated  in  2,  3  and  4  Mace 

and  in  a  lesser  d^ree  in  1  Mace,  but 
the  author  or  compiler  of  the  present  treatise  wished 
to  produce  a  work  which  would  appeal  in  the  first 
instance  and  chiefly  to  Heb  (or  Arab.?}  readers. 
The  authw  believes  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
in  a  future  life  and  a  final  judgment  (S  13.43  f). 
The  righteous  will  dwell  in  future  glory,  the  wicked 
will  be  hereafter  punished  (6  49.50  f;  69  14). 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertiuning  who  the  author 
was,  but  he  must  have  been  a  Jew  and  he  lived  some 
time  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 

7.  Author-  in  70  AD  (see  9  5;  21  30;  23  9;  63 
ship  and  8,  though  Ginsburg  regards  these 
Date  passages  as  late  additions  and  fixes 

the  date  of  the  original  work  at  about 

6  EC,  vrbea  the  history  ends).  The  author  makee 
large  use  of  Jos  (d.  95  AD),  which  also  favors  the 
lower  date. 

The  Arab,  text  of  the  book  and  a  Lat  tr  by  Gabriel 
Slonlta  la  printed  In  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots. 

No  other  ancient  text  has  come  down  to 

8.  Text  and  us.  Cotton  (op.  dt.,  xxx)  errs  In  saying 
Verrions  there  is  a  Syr  VS  of  the  book. 

LiTEBATDBB. — Tho  Diost  Important  lit.  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  art.  The  Bok.  and 
earlier  Oer.  edd  of  Schflrer.  a  J  V.  do  not  help.  The  only 
Eng.  tr  Is  that  by  Cotton  made  directly  from  the  Lat  of 
Oabriel  Slonita.  Bissell  uya  that  a  Fr.  VS  appears  as 
an  appendix  In  the  Bible  of  de  Sacy;  not,  however,  in  the 
Nouvelle  Edition  (1837)  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
writer. 

T.  WiTTON  Davies 
MACEDONIA,  mas-^-do'ni-a  (MoiuSevta,  Make- 
donia,  ethnic  ULumiAv,  Makcddn): 


I.  Thi  Macbdonian  Peoplh  akd  Land 
II.  HiflTOST  or  Macedonia 

1.  Philip  and  Alexander 

2.  Roman  Intervention 

3.  Roman  Conquest 

4.  Macedonia  a  Roman  Province 
6.  Later  History 

III.  Paul  and  Macbdonia 

1.  Paul's  First  Visit 

2.  Paul's  Second  Visit 

3.  Paul's  Third  Visit 

4.  Paul's  Later  Visits 

IV.  Tri  Macedonian  Chobcb 

1.  Prominence  of  Women 

2.  Marked  Characteristics 
8.  Its  Membeta 

LnaRATOBE 

A  country  Wing  to  the  N.  of  Greece,  afterward 
enlarged  and  formed  into  a  Rom  province:  it  ia  to 
the  latter  that  the  term  always  refers  when  used 

in  the  NT. 

/.  Thm  Mactdonian  Plsop/e  am/  Land. — Eth- 
nologists differ  about  the  ori^n  of  the  Macedonian 
race  and  the  degree  of  its  affinity  to  the  Hellenes. 
But  we  find  a  well-marked  tradition  in  ancient  times 
that  the  race  comprised  a  Hellenic  element  and  a 
non-Hellenic,  though  Aryan,  element,  cloaely  aldn 
to  the  Phrygian  and  other  Thracian  stocks.  The 
dominant  race,  the  Macedonians  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  tenuj  including  the  royal  family,  which 


Coin  of  Macedonia. 


was  acknowledged  to  be  Gr  and  traced  its  descent 
through  the  Temenids  of  Argos  back  to  Heracles 
(Herod,  v.22),  settled  in  the  fertile  plains  about  the 
lower  Haliacmon  ( Karasu  or  VistriUa)  and  Axiua 
iVardar),  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  Thermaic 
Gulf.  Their  capital,  which  was  orifdnally  at  Edessa 
or  Aegae  (Vodhena),  was  afterward  transferred  to 
Pella  by  Philip  II.  The  other  and  older  element — 
the  Lyncestians,  Orestians,  Pelagonians  and  other 
tribes— were  pushed  back  northward  and  westward 
into  the  highlands,  where  they  strug^ed  for  gen- 
erations to  main  tarn  tiieir  indepoidence  and  weak- 
ened the  Macedonian  state  by  constant  rimngs  and 
by  making  common  cause  with  the  wild  hordes  at 
Illyrians  and  Thracians,  with  whom  we  find  the 
Macedonian  kings  in  frequent  conflict.  In  order 
to  maintain  their  position  they  entered  into  a  good 
understanding  from  time  to  time  with  the  states  of 
Greece  or  acknowledged  temporarily  Pers  suxe- 
rainty,  and  thus  gradually  extended  the  sphere  of 
their  power. 

//.  i^tory  of  Maetdonia, — Herodotus  (viu.137- 
39)  traces  the  royal  line  from  Perdiccas  I  through 
Ai^aeus,  Philip  I,  Aeropus,  Alcetas  and  Amyntas  I 
to  Alexander  I,  who  was  king  at  the  time  of  the 
Pers  invasions  of  Greece.  He  and  his  son  and 
grandson,  Perdiccas  II  and  Archelaus,  did  much  to 
consolidate  Macedonian  power,  but  the  death  of 
Archelaus  (399  BC)  was  followed  by  40  years  of 
disunion  and  weakness. 

With  the  accession  of  Philip  II,  son  of  Amyntaa 
II,  in  359  BC,  M.  came  under  the  rule  of  a  man 
powerful  alike  in  body  and  in  mind,  an  able  gen- 
eral and  an  astute  diplomatist,  one,  moreover,  who 
started  out  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  end  at 
which  he  must  aim,  the  creation  of  a  great  national 
I  army  and  a  nation-state,  and  worked  con^tenUy 
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and  imtiriDgly  throughout  his  reign  of  23  years  to 
gain  that  object.   He  wdded  the  Macedonian 

tribes  into  a  single  nation,  won  hy 
1.  Philip  force  and  fraud  the  important  posi- 
and  tions  of  Amphipolis,  Fydna,  Potidaea, 

Alexandra    Olynthus,  Aodera  and  Maronea,  and 

secured  a  plentiful  suppl^^  of  gold  by 
founding  Philippi  on  the  site  of  Crenides.  Grad- 
ually extending  his  rule  over  barbarians  and  Greeks 
alike,  he  finally,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (338 
BC),  secured  his  recognition  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves as  captain-general  of  the  Hellenic  states  and 
leader  of  a  Graeco-Macedonian  crusade  against 
Persia.  On  the  eve  of  this  projected  eastern  ex- 
pedition j  however,  he  was  assassinated  by  order 
of  his  dishonored  wife  Olympias  (336  BC),  whose 
son,  Alexander  the  Great,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
After  securing  his  hold  on  Thrace,  Illyria  and 
Greece,  Alexander  turned  eastward  and,  in  a  series 
of  brilliant  campaigns,  overthrew  the  Pcrs  empire. 
The  battle  of  the  Granicus  (334  BC)  was  followed 
by  the  submission  or  subjugation  of  most  of  Asia 
Minor.  By  the  battle  of  Issus  (333).  in  which 
Darius  himself  was  defeated,  Alexander  s  way  was 
opened  to  Phoenicia  and  £r/pt;  Darius'  second 
drfeat,  at  Arbela  (331),  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Pers 
power.  Babylon,  Susa,  Persepolis  and  Elcbatana 
were  taken  m  turn,  and  Alexander  then  pressed 
ostward  through  Hyrcania,  Aria,  Arachoua,  Bao- 
tria  and  Sogdiana  to  India,  which  he  conquered 
as  far  as  the  Hyphaeis  iSuilef) :  thence  he  returned 
through  Gedrosia,  Carmania  and  Persia  to  Babylon, 
to  make  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia. 
A  sketch  of  nis  career  is  given  in  1  Maco  1  1-7, 
whc^  he  is  spoken  of  as  "Alexander  ths  Mace- 
donian, the  son  of  Philip,  who  came  out  of  the  land 
of  Chittim"  (ver  1) :  hia  invasion  of  Persia  is  also 
rrferred  to  in  1  Mace  6  2,  where  he  is  described 
as  "the  Macedonian  king,  who  reigned  first  among 
the  Greeks,"  i.e.  the  first  who  united  in  a  single 
empire  all  the  Gr  states,  except  those  which  lay 
to  the  W.  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  the  conception  of 
the  Macedonian  power  as  the  deadly  foe  of  Persia 
which  is  reeponsible  for  the  descriptbn  of  Haman 
in  Ad  Est  16  10  as  a  Macedonian,  "an  alien  in 
truth  from  the  Pers  blood,"  and  for  the  attribution 
to  him  of  a  plot  to  transfer  the  Pers  empire  to  the 
Macedonians  (ver  14),  and  this  same  thought  ap- 
pears in  the  LXX  rendering  of  the  Heb  Agagite 
O^^,  '^hOghf)  in  Est  9  24  as  Macedoman 
(Makeddn). 

Alexander  died  in  June  323  BC,  and  his  empire 
fell  a  prey  to  the  rivalries  of  his  chief  generals  (1 
Mace  1  9) ;  after  a  period  of  struggle 
S.  Roman  and  chaos,  three  powerful  kingdoms 
Interventioii  were  formed,  taking  their  names  from 
Macedonia,  Syria  and  Egypt.  Even 
in  Syria,  however,  Macedonian  influences  remained 
strong,  and  we  find  Macedonian  troops  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Scleucid  monarchs  (2  Mace  8  20).  In 
215  King  Philip  V,  son  of  Demetrius  II  and  suc- 
cessor of  Antigonus  Doson  (229-220  BC),  formed 
an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  who  had  defeated  the 
Rom  forces  at  Lake  Trasimene  (217)  and  at  Cannae 
(216),  and  set  about  trying  to  recover  Illyria. 
After  some  years  of  desultory  and  indecisive  war- 
fare, peace  was  concluded  in  205,  Philip  binding 
himself  to  abstain  from  attacking  the  Rom  pos- 
sessions on  the  E.  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Second 
Macedonian  War,  caused  by  a  combined  attack  of 
Antiochus  III  of  Syria  and  Philip  of  Macedon  on 
Egypt,  broke  out  in  200  and  ended  3  years  later  in 
the  crushing  defeat  of  Philip's  forces  by  T.  Quinctius 
FlamininuB  at  C^oscephalae  in  Tnessaly  (cf  1 
Mace  8  6).  By  the  treaty  which  followed  this 
battle,  Philip  surrendered  his  conquests  in  Greece, 
Illyria,  Thrace,  Asia  Minor  and  the  Aegean,  gave 


up  his  fleet,  reduced  his  army  to  6,000  men,  and 
undertook  to  declare  no  war  and  oondude  no  alli- 
ance without  Rom  consent. 

In  179  Philip  -was  succeeded  by  his  bod  Perseua,  who 
at  once  ranewea  the  Rom  alliance,  but  set  to  work  to  oon- 
solidate  and  extend  his  power.  In  172 
8.  Roman  war  again  broke  out,  and  uter  several  Bcnn 
r<».»...«<-  reverses  the  consul  Ludua  AemiUus  Faup 
conquest  decisively  defeated  the  Macedonians 

at  Fydna  in  168  BO  (cf  1  Mace  8  fi, 
where  Perseus  is  called  "king  of  Chittim").  The  king- 
Bhip  was  abolished  and  Perseus  was  banished  to  Italy. 
The  Macedonians  were  declared  free  and  autonomous; 
their  land  was  divided  Into  four  e^om.  with  their  capi- 
tals at  AmpblpoUs.  Thessalonica,  Pella  and  Pelsgonia 
respectively,  and  each  of  them  was  governed  bv  its  own 
council;  eommtrcivm  and  eonnubium  were  forbidden 
between  them  and  the  gold  and  silver  mines  were  closed. 
A  tribute  was  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  Kom  treasury, 
amounting  to  half  the  land  tax  hitherto  exacted  by  the 
Macedonian  kings. 

But  this  compromise  between  freedom  and  subjection 
could  not  be  of  long  duratton,  and  alter  the  revolt  of 
.  Andilacus,  the  pseudo-Philip,  waa  auelled 

A.  Mace-  (148  BC),  M.  mm  oonaUluted  a  Rom 
donia  a        province  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 

P*^  Illyria,  Bp&us,  the  Ionian  lalands 
Aoman  ^nd  Thessaly.  Bach  year  a  governor  waa 
Province  dispatched  from  Rome  with  supreme  mili- 
tary and  Judicial  powers;  the  partition  fell 
into  abeyance  and  communlcauon  within  uie  provlnoe 
waa  improved  by  the  construction  of  the  Via  BamUia  from 
Dyrrhachium  to  Thessalonica,  whence  it  waa  afterward 
continued  eastward  to  the  Nestua  and  tbe  HeUmont. 
In  146  the  Achaeans,  who  had  declared  war  on  Rome, 
were  crushed  by  Q.  Oaeclllua  Metellus  and  L.  Mummlus, 
Corinth  waa  sacked  and  destroyed,  the  Achaean  league 
was  dinolved,  and  Greece,  under  ibe  name  of  Achaea. 
was  made  a  province  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
governor  of  M.  In  27  BC,  when  the  admlnlatration  of 
the  provinces  was  divided  between  Augnsbia  uid  the  Sen- 
ate, M,  and  Adiaea  fell  to  the  share  oiihe  latter  (Strabo. 

E.840:  DtoCaarius  1111.13)  and  wm  governed  separately 
y  ex-^Hraetors  sent  out  annually  with  the  Utie  of  pro- 
consul. In  15  AD,  however,  senatorial  mismanagement 
had  brought  the  provinoea  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  they 
were  transferred  to  Tiberius  (TacltuB,  Annat;  1.76), 
who  united  them  under  the  government  of  a  Upatu* 
AvffiuH  pro  praetort  untQ.  In  44  AD,  Claudius  restored 
them  to  the  8tniat«  (Suetonius,  ClaudtiM  35;  DloCaarius 
lx.24).  Itisowlngtothisclosehlstorlcal  and  geographical 
connection  that  we  find  M.  and  Actiaea  freQuently  men- 
tioned together  In  the  NT,  M.  being  always  placed  first 
(Acts  10  21;  Rom  15  26;  2  Cor  9  2;  I  Thess  1  7.S). 

Diocletian  (284-305  AD)  detached  from  M.  Thessaly 
and  the  Illyrian  coast  lands  and  formed  them  Into  two 
provinces,  the  latter  under  the  name  of 

B.  Later  Kpinis  Nova.  Toward  the  end  of  the  4th 
Tm.TtT-.-  cent,  what  remained  of  M.  was  broken 
lUBtOIJ         up  into  two  provinces,  Macedonia  prima 

and  Uacedonia  teeunda  or  lalularii,  and 
when  in  395  the  Rom  world  was  divided  into  the  western 
and  eastern  empires,  M.  was  Included  In  the  latter. 
During  the  next  few  years  it  was  overrun  and  plundered 
by  the  Goths  under  Alarlc,  and  later.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  6th  cent.,  immense  numbers  of  Slavonians  settled 
there.  In  the  10th  cent,  a  large  part  of  it  was  under 
Bulgarian  rule,  and  afterward  colonies  of  various  Asiatic 
tribes  were  settled  there  by  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
In  1204  It  became  a  Lat  kingdom  under  Boniface,  mar- 

auls  of  Monferrat,  but  20  years  later  Theodore,  the  Gr 
espot  of  EpiruB,  founded  a  Gr  empire  of  Thessalonica. 
During  the  2d  half  of  the  14th  cent,  the  greater  part  of 
it  was  part  of  the  Servian  dominions,  but  m  1430  Thessa- 
lonica fell  before  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and  from  that  time 
down  to  the  year  1913  M.  has  formed  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  Its  history  thus  accounts  for  the  very  mixed 
character  of  Its  popiuation,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
Turks,  Altenlans,  Greeks  and  Bulgwlans,  but  has  in  it 
a  condderabie  eknneat  of  Jews,  Oypsles,  Tlachs,  Servians 
and  other  races. 

///.  Ptnd  and  Maemdoma, — In  tile  narrative  of 
Paul's  journeys  as  given  us  in  Acts  18-28  and  in 
the  Pauline  Epp.,  M.  plays  a  promment  part.  The 
apostle's  relations  with  the  churches  of  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  and  Beroea  will  be  found  discussed 
under  those  several  headings;  here  we  will  merely 
recount  in  outline  his  visits  to  the  province. 

On  his  2d  missionary  journey  Paul  came  to  Troaa, 
and  from  there  sailed  with  Silas,  Timothy  and  Luke 
to  Neapolis,  the  nearest  Macedonian 
1.  Paul's  seaport,  in  obedience  to  the  vision  of  a 
^rst  Visit  Macedonian  (whom  Ramsay  identifies 
with  Luke:  sees.v.  "Philippi")  urging 
him  to  cross  to  M.  and  preach  the  gospel  there 
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(Acta  16  9).  From  Nei^lia  he  jouraeyed  iiUaiid 
to  Philippi,  which  is  described  aa  "a  city  of  M.,  the 
first  of  tne  district"  (ver  12).  Thence  Paul  and 
his  two  companions  (for  Luke  appears  to  have 
remained  in  Fhilippi  for  the  next  6  years)  traveled 
along  the  Egnatian  road,  paaung  through  Amphip- 
olis  and  Apollonia,  to  Thessalonica,  wmch,  though 
a  "free  city,"  and  therefore  technically  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rom  govmior,  was 

Eractically  the  provincial  coital.  Urivea  thence 
y  the  hostOity  of  the  Jews,  the  evangelists  preached 
in  Beroea,  where  Silas  and  Timothy  remained  for  a 
short  time  after  a  renewed  outbreak  of  Jewish  ani- 
mosty  had  forced  Paul  to  leave  M.  for  the  neigh- 
boring province  of  Achaia  (Acts  17  14).  Althoi^h 
he  sent  a  message  to  his  companions  to  join  him 
with  all  speed  at  Athens  (ver  15),  yet  so  great  was 
his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  newly  founded 
Macedonian  churches  that  he  sent  Timothy  back 
to  Thessalonica  almost  immediately  (I  Theas  3 
1.2),  and  perhaps  Silas  to  some  otho-  part  of  M.. 
nor  did  they  agam  join  him  until  after  he  had  settled 
for  some  tmie  in  Corinth  (Acta  18  5;  1  Thess  8 
6).  Hie  n^ud  extension  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
M.  at  thia  time  may  be  judged  from  the  phrases 
used  bv  Paul  in  his  1st  £p.  to  the  Thess.,  tne  ear- 
liest 01  his  extant  letters,  written  during  this  visit 
to  Corinth.  He  there  speaks  of  the  Thessalonian 
converts  as  being  an  example  "to  all  that  believe 
in  'M.  and  in  Acnaia"  (1  7),  and  he  commends  their 
love  "toward  all  the  brethren  that  are  in  all  M." 
(4  10).  Still  more  striking  are  the  words,  "From 
you  hath  soimded  forth  the  word  of  the  Lord,  not 
only  in  M.  and  Achaia,  but  in  every  place  your 
faith  to  God-ward  is  gone  forth"  (1  8). 

On  his  3d  miaaionary  joum^,  the  iqx>at1e  piud 
two  furtho:  visits  to  M.  Durmg  the  course  of  a 
long  stay  at  Epheeus  he  laid  plans  for 
S.  Paul's  a  2a  ioumey  through  M.  and  Achaia, 
Second  and  dispatched  two  of  his  helpers, 
Timothy  and  Erastus,  to  M.  to  pr^are 
for  hia  visit  (Acts  19  21.22).  Some 
time  later,  after  the  imroar  at  Epheeus  raised  by 
Demetrius  and  his  fellow-eilvenmiths  (ys  23-41), 
Paul  himself  set  out  for-M.  (SO  1).  Of  this  visit 
Luke  gives  us  a  very  summaiy  accoimt,  telling  us 
merely  that  Paul,  "when  he  had  gone  through  those 
parts,  and  had  given  them  much  exhortation, 
....  came  into  Grt*eece"  (ver  2) ;  but  from  2  Cor, 
written  from  M.  (i>robably  from  Philippi)  during 
the  course  of  tiiia  visit,  we  learn  more  of  the  apos- 
tle's movements  and  feelings.  While  at  Ephesus, 
Paul  had  changed  his  plans.  His  intention  at  first 
had  been  to  travd  a<3x>B8  the  Aegean  Sea  to  Corinth, 
to  pay  a  visit  from  there  to  M.  and  to  return  to 
Corinth,  so  as  to  sail  direct  to  Syria  (2  Cor  1  15. 
16).  But  by  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  the  Ist 
Ep.  to  the  Cor,  probably  near  the  end  of  his  stay 
at  Ephesus,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
Corinth  by  of  M.,  aa  we  have  seen  that  he 
actually  did  (1  Cor  16  6.6).  From  2  Cor  S  13 
we  learn  that  he  traveled  from  Epheaua  to  Troas, 
where  he  expected  to  find  Titus.  Titus,  however, 
did  not  yet  arrive,  and  Paul,  who  "had  no  relief 
for  fhis]  spirit,"  left  Troaa  ana  sailed  to  M.  Even 
here  the  same  restlessness  pursued  him:  "fightings 
without,  fears  within"  oppressed  him,  till  the 
presence  of  Titus  brought  some  relief  (2  Coi  7 
6.0).  The  apostle  was  also  cheered  by  "the  grace 
of  God  which  had  been  givm  in  the  churches  of 
M."  (8  1):  in  the  midst  of  severe  persecution, 
ih«y  bore  their  trials  with  abotmding  joy,  and  their 
deep  poverty  did  not  prevent  them  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  raise  a  contribution  to  send  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  Jerus  (Rom  16  26;  2  Cor  8  2-4).  Liber- 
ality waa^  indeed,  from  the  very  outset  one  of  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  the  Macedonian  churches. 
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The  Philippians  had  sent  money  to  Paul  on  two 
occasions  during  his  first  visit  to  Thessalonica  (Phil 
4  16),  and  again  when  he  had  left  M.  and  was  stay- 
ing at  Corinth  (2  Cor  11  9;  Phil  4  15).   On  the 

E resent  occasion,  however,  the  Corinthiajis  seem  to 
ave  taken  the  lead  and  to  have  prepared  their 
boimty  in  the  previous  year,  on  account  of  which 
the  apostle  boasts  of  them  to  .the  Macedonian 
Christians  (2  Cor  9  2).  He  suggests  that  on  his 
approaching  visit  to  Achaia  he  may  be  accompanied 
by  some  of  these  Macedonians  (ver  4),  but  whether 
this  was  actually  the  case  we  are  not  told. 

The  3d  visit  of  Paul  to  M.  took  place  some  3 
months  later  and  was  occasioned  by  a  plot  against 
his  life  laid  by  the  Jews  of  Corintli, 
8.  Paiil*i  which  led  him  to  alter  his  plan  of  aul- 
Thlrd  Visit  ing  from  Cenchreae,  the  eastern  sea- 
port of  Corinth,  to  Syria  (2  Cor  1 
16;  Acts  30  3).  He  returned  to  M.  accompanied 
as  far  as  Asia  by  3  Macedonian  Christians — So- 
pater,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus — and  by  4  from 
Asia  Minor.  Probably  Paul  took  the  familiar 
route  by  the  Via  EgnatiOi  and  reached  Philippi 
immediately  before  tiie  days  of  unleavmed  bread; 
his  compamons  preceded  hun  to  IVoaa  (Acts  90  6), 
while  he  himseu  remamed  at  Philippi  until  after 
the  Passovor  (lliursday,  April  7,  57  AD,  according 
to  Ramsay's  chronology),  when  he  suled  from 
Ne«polis  together  with  Lubt,  and  jtuned  his  friends 
in  Iroas  (ver  6). 

Toward  the  cloae  of  hia  Ist  imprisonment  at  Rome 
Pwil  planned  a  freeh  visit  to  M.  as  soon  aa  he  should 
be  rdeaaed  (PhU  1  26;   S  24),  and 

4.  Patil't  even  before  that  he  intended  to  send 
Later  Visits  Timothy  to  visit  the  Philippian  church 

and  doubtless  those  of  Beroea  and 
Thessalonica  also.  Whether  Timothy  actually 
went  on  this  mission  we  cannot  say;  that  Paul 
himself  went  back  to  M.  once  more  we  learn  from 
1  Tim  1  3,  and  we  may  infer  a  5th  visit  from  the 
refCTence  to  the  apostle's  atay  at  Troas,  which  in  iJl 
probability  belongB  to  a  later  occasion  (2  Tim  4  13). 

/K  Th»  MocAiDnfan  ChnrcA.— Of  the  diurches 
of  Macedonia  in  ^oral.  little  need  be  said  ha«. 

A  striking  fact  is  tiie  prominence  in 
1.  Proml-  them  of  women,  which  is  probably 
nence  of  due  to  the  higher  social  position  held 
Women  by  women  in  thia  province  than  in 
Asia  Minor  (lightfoot,  PAt/ippuins*, 
56  fO*  We  find  only  two  reterencea  to  women  in 
connection  with  Paul's  previous  missionary  work; 
the  women  proselytes  of  high  social  standing  take 
a  share  in  driving  him  from  Pisidian  Antioch  (Acta 
18  50),  and  Timothy's  mother  is  mentioned  as  a 
Jewess  who  believed  (16  1).  But  in  M.  all  is 
changed.  To  women  tiie  gospel  was  first  preached 
at  Pmlippi  (ver  13);  a  woman  was  the  first  convert 
and  the  hostess  of  the  evangelists  (vs  14.15);  a 
stave  girl  was  restored  to  soundness  of  mind  by  the 
apostle  (va  18).  and  loiuc  aftonrard  Paul  motions 
two  women  as  Having  "labored  with  Qiim)  in  the 
gospel"  and  as  endangering  the  peace  of  the  churoh 
by  their  rivaby  fPhtl  4  2.3).  At  Thessalonica 
a  considerable  numoer  of  women  of  the  first  rank 
^pear  among  the  earliest  converts  (Acts  17  4), 
while  at  Beroea  also  the  church  included  from  the 
outset  numerous  Or  women  of  high  position  (ver  12). 

The  bond  uniting  Paul  and  the  Macedonian 
Ghriatiana  aeenu  to  have  been  a  peculiariy  dose 
and  afifectionate  one.   Their  liberality 

5.  Haiiited  and  open-heart edneas,  their  joyoua- 
Character-  ness  and  patience  in  trial  and  perse- 
istics  cutioHj  their  activity  in  spreading  the 

Christian  faith,  their  love  of  the 
brethren — these  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics 
which  Paul  specially  commends  in  them  (1  and  2 
Thess;  Phil;  2  Cor  8  1-8),  while  they  also  seem 
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to  have  been  much  frev  than  the  churches  of  Aaa 
Minor  from  Judauing  tendencies  and  from  the 
allurements  of  "philosophy  and  vain  deceit." 

We  know  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Macedonian  churehee — Sopater  (Acta  20  4) 
or  Sodpater  (Rom  16  21:  the  iden- 
8.  Its  tification  is  a  probable,  though  not  a 
Hentben  certain,  one)  of  Beroea;  Anstarchus 
(Acta  19  29;  80  4;  27  2:  Col  4  10: 
Fhilem  vor  24),  Jaaon  (Acts  17  6-0:  Rom  16 
217)  and  Seeundua  (Acta  BO  4)  of  Theesalonica; 
Clement  (Phil  4  3),  Epaphroditus  (PfaO  3  2fi; 
4  18),  Euodia  (Phil  4  2;  this,  not  Euodias  [AV], 
is  the  true  form),  &mtyche  (ib),  Lydia  (Acts  16 
14.40;  a  native  of  Thyatira),  and  possibly  Luke 
fRamsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traodler,  201  ff)  of  I^ilippi. 
Gaiua  is  also  mentioned  as  a  Macedonian  in  Acts 
18  29,  but  perhape  the  reading  of  a  few  MSS 
lUmMm  is  to  be  ]»«ferred  to  the  T£  JfonMMt, 
in  which  ease  Aristar^us  alone  would  be  a  Mace* 
donian,  and  this  Gains  would  probably  be  identical 
with  the  GatUB  of  Derbe  mentioned  m  Acts  30  4 
as  a  companion  of  Paul  (Ramsay,  op.  cit.,  280). 
The  later  history  of  the  Macedonian  churches, 
together  with  lists  of  all  their  known  bishops,  will 
be  found  in  Le  Quien,  Orient  Ckriatiamu,  II,  1  £f : 
HI.  1089  fif.  1045  f. 

LiTBBATCKs. — Oeneral:  O.  Nlcolaldes,  Maetdonim, 
Berlin.  1899;  Bfirard.  La  Maetdoin*,  Paris,  1897; 
"OdyflseuSjl'  Turkty  tn  Ewropt,  Ijondoii,  1900.  Secular 
HlBtory:  Hosartb,  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedcn, 
London,  1897,  &nd  the  hlstortefl  of  the  HeUenlatlc  period 
bj  Holm,  NIem,  DroFBen  and  Kaerat.  Ethno^paphy 
and  Lao^age:  O.  Hoffmann.  Die  Makedonen,  tAr« 
SpracKt  und  ihr  Votk$tvm,  OOttlngeil,  1906.  Tol>Og- 
rsphy  and  Antiquities:  Heuser  and  Daumet,  Miition 
arehioUigiqut  d«  Maeidoine.  Pftria,  1876;  Ooiulnfry, 
Vouaatdamla  UAe*doine,  Puis,  1831;  Clarke,  Trattlt*. 
VII,  Vin,  London,  1818:  Leake,  Tra»el»  in  Northern 
Orteee,  III,  London,  1836;  Duchesne  and  Bayet,  M4moirt 
tur  un<  miition  «n  Uaeidoin*  «t  au  Mont  Athot,  Paris, 
1876;  Hahn,  Reit*  von  Btlvrad  nach  Saloniki,  Vienna, 
1861.  Coins:  Head,  Hi»toria  Numtnorum.  1931:  Briiiih 
MMfum  Catalogue  0}  Coin*:  Macedonia,  etc,  London. 
1879.  loMTlpUona:  CIO.  DOS.  1951-2010;  CIL,  lU. 
1  and  III,  Suppl.:  Dlmltsu,  'H  U<w*<«m«,  Athena, 
1890. 

M.  N.  TOD 

HACHABRUS,  ma-ke'rus  (HaxaipoOff,  Mo 

duuro^) :  '  Not  mraitioned  in  Scripture,^  canonical 
or  apocrjrphal,  but  its  importance  in  Jewish  history 
lustifiee  Its  inclusion  here.  Pliny  (NH,  v.16.72) 
speaks  <rf  it  as,  after  Jerus.  tiie  strongest  of  Jevidi 
fortresses.  It  was  fortified  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
(BJ,  VII,  Ti,  2)-  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Gabmius  (ib,  I,  viii,  6:  ArU,  XIV,  v,  4).  Herod 
the  Great  restored  it  and,  building  a  city  here,  made 
it  one  of  his  reaidences  {BJ,  VII,  vi,  1,  2).  It  lay 
within  the  tetrarc^  assigned  to  Antipas  at  the 
death  of  Herod.  The  wife  of  Antipas,  daughter 
of  Aretas,  privately  aware  of  his  infidelity,  asked  to 
be  sent  hither  (Ant,  XVIII,  v,  1).  Here  Jos  has 
fallen  into  confusion  if  he  meant  by  the  phrase  "a 
place  in  the  borders  of  the  dominions  of  Aretae  and 
H»od"  that  it  was  still  in  Herod's  hands,  since 
immediately  he  tells  us  that  it  was  "subject  to  her 
father."  It  was  natural  enough,  however,  that  a 
border  fortress  should  be  held  now  by  one  and  now 
by  the  other.  It  ma^  have  passed  to  Aretas  by 
some  agreement  of  which  we  have  no  record;  and 
Herod,  unaware  that  his  wife  knew  of  his  guilt, 
would  have  no  suspicion  of  her  design  in  wishing 
to  visit  her  father.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  Bap- 
tist could  not  have  been  imprisoned  and  beheaded 
at  MaehaeruB  (ib,  2).  The  feast  given  to  the  lords 
of  Galilee  would  most  imbably  be  hdd  at  Hberias; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  story  to  hint  that 
the  prisoner  was  some  days'  journey  distant  (Mk 
6  14  fO-  The  citadel  was  held  by  a  Rom  garrison 
until  66  AD,  which  then  evacuated  it  to  escape  a 
siege  (BJ,  II,  xviii,  6).  Later  by  means  fif  a 


stratagem  it  was  recovered  for  the  BATniwf  by 
BasBUs,  c  72  AD  (BJ,  VII,  vi,  4). 

The  place  is  identified  with  the  modem  Mkawr, 
a  position  of  great  strength  on  a  prominent  height 
between  Wa&  ZerifA  Jfa*ln  and  Wady  O^M^ib, 
overlooking  the  Dead  Sea.  There  are  extensive 
ruins.  W.  Ewino 

BCACHBANNAI,  maklsa-nl,  -bfr-nAl  C^^"^, 
makhbannay;  AV  if achbanai) :  A  Gadite  who  at- 
tached himself  to  David  in  ZiUag  (1  Ch  13  13). 

KACHBEFA,  mak-be'na  (T^S^Q ,  maJMenOh;  B, 
Haxa^ip^  Maehdb^nd,  A,  Maxa|H)i>d,  MctchamSnd; 
AV  Machbenah) :  A  name  which  occurs  in  the  gen- 
ealogical list  of  Judah  (1  Ch  3  49),  apparently  the 
name  of  a  place,  which  may  be  the  same  as  "Cabbon" 
(Josh  15  40),  probiU>ly  to  be  identified  with  el- 
Kvbeibek,  about  S  milea  S,  <rf  BeU  Jibrfn. 

MACm,  m&lcl  09^,  nMt;  Pesh  and  some 

MSS  of  LXX  read  "Machir"):  A  Gadite,  father 
of  Geuel,  one  of  the  12  spies  (Nu  18  15). 

UACHIR,  m&ldr  (yVi?f  mOkhir;  Maxttp, 
Machebr),  MACHIRITB,  mftlcir^It: 

(1)  The  eldest  son  of  Manasseh  (Gen  60  23). 
InNu  36  29itisrecordedthatMachiTD^tGilead, 
but  another  narrative  informs  us  that  the  children 
of  Machir  "went  to  Gilead,  and  took  it,  and  dis- 
possessed the  Amorites  that  were  therein.  And 
Moeea  gave  Oilead  unto  Machir  the  aoa  of  Manafr- 
seh;  and  he  dwelt  therdn"  (Nu  SB  30.40;  Jo^ 
17  1.3;  cf  also  1  Ch  3  21.25;  7  14-17;  Dt  S  IS; 
Josh  U  31).  In  the  song  of  Deborah,  Machir  is 
used  aa  equivalent  to  Manasseh  (Jgs  5  14). 

(2)  Son  of  Ammiel,  dwelling  in  Lo-debar  (2  S 
9  4.5).  a  wealthjr  landowner  who  protected 
Mephibosheth  (Meribbaal),  son  of  Jonathan,  until 
assured  of  the  friendly  intentions  of  David  (ci  Ant, 
VII,  iz,  8).  Aftenrard,  during  the  reb^lion  of 
Absalom,  Machir  with  others  came  to  David's 
assistance  at  Mahanaim.  brinnng  auppUea  for  the 
king  and  his  men  (2  S  17  27  ft).  John  A.  Lsw 

HACHHAS,malc'ma8.  BeeMiCHMaaa. 

MACHNADEBAI,  mak-nad'6-bl,  mak-nardeO)! 
(^313?Vi  makhnadd'l^y):  Son  ol  Bani,  one  of 
thoee  who  married  forugn  wives  (Ear  10  40). 

HACHPELAH,  mak-pSOa  (^V^HfO,  ha^makk- 
pSdA,  "the  Machpelah";  8urXa«v,  td  diptoOn. 
''the  double") :  The  name  of  a  piece  of  ground  and 
of  a  cave  purchased  by  Abranam  as  a  place  of 
sepulcher.  The  word  is  supposed  to  mean  ''double" 
and  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  cave.  It  is  tr* 
"double  cave"  (t4  JhrXoOv  irw^Xaiow,  t6  diplo^n 
ap^ion)  in  the  LXX  in  Gen  33  17.  The  name  is 
applied  to  the  groimd  in  Gen  38  10:  49  30;  60 
13,  and  to  the  cave  in  Gen  38  9;  So  fi.  In  Gen 
38  17  we  have  the  phrase  "the  field  of  Ephron, 
which  was  in  [the]  Machpelah." 

The  cave  belonged  to  Ephron  the  Hittite,  the 
son  of  Zohar,  from  whom  Abraham  purchased  it 
for400shdcelsof  silver  (Gen  88  8-16). 
1.  Seri^  It  is  desciibed  as  "before,"  i.e.  "to  the 
tuml  Data  E.  of"  Mamre  (ver  17)  which  (ver  19) 
is  described  as  the  same  as  Hebron 
fsee,  too,  36  9;  49  30;  60  13).  Here  were  buried 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  Jaoob  and 
Leah.  (Cf  however  the  curious  variant  tradition  in 
Acts  7  16,  "Shechem"  instead  of  "Hebron.") 

Jos  (BJ,  IV,  IX,  7)  speaks  of  the  monuments 
(mnSmela)  of  Abraham  and  his  posterity  which  "are 
shown  to  this  very  time  in  that  small  city  [i.e.  in 
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Hdiron];  the  fi^ric  of  which  monuments  are  of  the 
most  excellent  marble  and  wrought  after  the  most 
excellent  manner":  and  in  another 
2.  Tradition  place  he  writes  of  Isaac  being  buried 
R^;ardil^  by  his  sons  with  his  wife  in  Hebron 
tte  Site  where  they  had  a  monument  belonging 
to  them  from  their  forefathers  (Ani,  I, 
xjoi,  1).  The  references  of  early  Christian  writers 
to  the  site  of  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  only 
very  doubtfully  apply  to  the  present  buildings 
anti  may  possibly  refer  to  RiSmet  el-Khalil  (see 
Mamre).  Thus  the  Bordeaux  PUgrim  {333  AD) 
mentions  a  square  enclosure  built  of  stones  of  great 
beauty  in  which  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were 
buried  with  their  wives.  Antonius  Martyr  (c  600) 
and  Arcutf  (698)  also  mention  this  monument. 
Mukaddasi  speaks  (c  085)  of  the  strong  fortress 
uouod  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  built  of  great 
squared  stones,  the  work  of  Jinm.  i.e.  of  super- 
natural beings.  From  this  onward  the  references 
are  surely  to  the  present  site,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe,  if,  as  good  authorities  maintun^  the 
great  buttressed  square  wall  enclosing  the  site  is 
work  at  least  as  early  as  Hcrod^  that  the  earlier 
references  can  be  to  any  other  site.  It  is  certain 
that  the  existing  buildings  are  very  largely  those 
which  the  Crusaders  occupied;  there  are  many  full 
references  to  this  place  in  mediaeval  Moslem  writers. 

The  ffaram  at  Hebron,  which  present-day  b^i- 
tion,  Cnristian,  Jewish  and  Moslem,  recognizes  as 
built  over  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  is 
S.  The  one  of  the  most  jealously  guu'ded  sane- 
^aram  at  tuaries  in  the  world.  Only  on  rare 
Hebron  occasions  and  through  the  exercise  of 
much  political  pressure  have  a  few 
honored  Christians  been  allowed  to  visit  the  spot. 
The  late  Kmg  Edward  VII  in  1862  and  the  present 
King  George  V,  in  1882,  with  certun  distinguished 
schwars  in  their  parties,  made  visits  which  have 
been  chi^y  important  through  the  writings  of  their 
companions — Stanley  in  1862  and  Wilson  and 
Conder  in  1882.  One  of  the  latest  to  be  accorded 
the  privilege  was  C.  W.  Fairbanks^  late  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  What  such 
visitors  have  been  permitted  to  see  has  not  been  of 
any  great  antiquity  nor  has  it  thrown  any  certain 
lif^t  on  tiie  question  of  the  genuintmeas  of  the  site. 

The  space  containing  the  traditional  tombs  is  a 
great  quadrangle  197  ft.  in  length  (N.W.  to  S.E.) 
and  1 1 1  ft.  in  breadth  (N.E.  to  S  AV.) .  It  is  enclosed 
by  a  massive  wall  of  great  blocks  of  limestone, 
very  hard  and  akin  to  marble.  The  walls  which 
are  between  8  and  9  ft  thick  are  of  solid  masonry 
throughout.  At  the  height  of  15  ft.  from  the  ground, 
at  indeed  the  level  of  the  floor  within,  the  wall  is 
set  back  about  10  in.  at  intervals,  so  as  to  leave 
pilasters  3  ft.  9  in.  wide,  with  space  between  each 
of  7  ft.  all  round.  On  the  longer  sides  there  arc  16 
imd  on  the  shorter  sides  8  such  pilasters,  and  there 
are  also  buttresses  9  ft.  wide  on  each  face  at  each 
angle.  This  pilastcred  widl  runs  up  for  25  ft., 
giving  the  total  average  height  from  the  ground 
of  40  ft.  The  whole  character  of  the  masonry  is  so 
similar  to  the  wall  of  the  Jerus  IJaram  near  the 
"wailing  place"  that  Conder  and  Warren  considered 
that  it  must  belong  to  that  period  and  be  Herodian 
work. 

The  southern  end  of  the  great  enclosure  is  occu- 
pied by  a  church — probably  a  building  entirely  of 
the  crusading  period — with  a  nave  and  two  aisles. 
The  rest  is  a  courtyard  open  to  the  air.  The 
cenotaphs  of  Isaac  and  Reoecca  are  within  the 
church;  those  of_  Abraham  and  Sarah  occupy 
octagonal  chapels  in  the  double  porch  before  the 
church  doors;  those  of  Jacob  ana  Leah  are  placed 
in  chambers  near  the  north  end  of  the  Haram, 
The  six  monuments  are  placed  at  equal  distances 


along  the  lei^th  of  the  enclosure,  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  positions  there  have  no  relation  to  the 
sarcophagi  which  are  described  as  existing  in  the 
cave  Itself. 

It  is  over  this  cave  that  the  cMef  mystery  hangs. 
It  is  not  known  whether  it  has  been  entered  by 
any  man  at  present  alive,  Moslem  or 
4.  The  Cave  otherwise.  While  the  cave  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crusaders,  pilgrims  and 
others  were  allowe^  to  visit  this  spot,  lous  Rabin 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  writing  in  U63  AD,  says  that 
"if  a  Jew  comes,  who  g^ves  an  additional  fee  to  the 
keeper  of  the  cave,  an  iron  door  is  opened,  which 
dates  from  the  times  of  our  forefathers  who  rest 
in  peace,  and  with  a  burning  candle  in  his  hand 
the  visitor  descends  into  a  first  cave  which  is  empty, 
traverses  a  second  in  the  same  state  and  at  last 
reaches  a  third  which  contains  six  sepulchres— 
those  of  Abraham,  Isaao  and  Jacob,  and  of  Sarah, 
Rebecca  and  Leah,  one  opposite  the  other.  .... 
A  lamp  burns  in  the  cave  and  upon  the  sepulchre 
continually,  both  niriit  and  day."  The  accoimt 
reminds  us  of  the  condition  of  many  Christian  tomb- 
shrines  in  Pal  today. 

It  would  appear  from  the  description  of  modem 
observers  that  all  entrance  to  the  cave  is  now  closed: 
the  only  known  approaches  are  never  now  opeaiea 
and  can  only  be  reached  by  breaking  up  the  flags  of 
the  flooring.  Through  one  of  the  openings — iraidi 
had  a  stone  over  it  pierced  by  a  circular  bole  1  ft. 
in  diameter — near  the  northern  wall  (rf  the  <^d 
church,  Conder  was  able  by  lowering  a  lantern  to 
see  into  a  chamber  some  15  ft.  under  the  church. 
He  estimated  it  to  be  some  12  ft.  square;  it  had 
plastered  walls,  and  in  the  wall  toward  the  S.E. 
there  was  a  door  which  appeared  like  the  entrance 
to  a  rock-cut  tomb.  On  the  outside  of  the  Qaram 
wait,  close  to  the  stepa  of  the  southern  entrance 
gateway  is  a  hole  in  the  lowest  course  of  masonry, 
which  may  possibly  communicate  viih  the  western 
cave.  Into  this  the  Jews  of  Hebron  are  accustomed 
to  thrust  many  written  prayers  and  vows  to  the 
patriarchs. 

The  evidence,  historical  and  archaeological  seems 
to  show  that  the  cave  occupies  only  the  south  end 
of  the  great  quadrilateral  encloBure  underpart  on^ 
of  the  area  covered  by  the  church.   See  ^ebbon. 

LiTKJiATTJFW. — PEF,  m.  333-46;  PBFS,  1882.  197; 
1897.53;  1912,145-180;  ffDB,  111,  art.  "Machpelah.'' 
by  Warren;  Stanley,  3P  and  Lteu  on  the  Jevnih  Chureh; 
"Pal  under  the  Mouenu,"  FBF;  PUgrlm  Text  8oc.  pub- 
Ucallona, 

E.  W.  G.  Mastebhan 
llACONAH,  mfr-kO'na:  AV  Uekonah  (q.v.). 

HACRON,  mftlcnni  (HdHpw,  Mdhrdn) :  Ptolemy 
Macron  who  had  been  wpointed  by  Ptolemy 
Philometor  VI  governor  of  Cyprus  and  deserted  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanee,  king  m  Syria  (2  Mace  10 
12  ff).  Under  Antiochus  he  was  governor  of  Coele- 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  (8  8).  In  1  Mace  8  38  and 
2  Mace  4  45  he  is  called  "Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Dorymenes."  At  first  he  was  a  fierce  and  cruel 
enemy  of  the  Jews  and  was  one  of  those  chosen  by 
Lysias  to  destroy  Israel  and  reduce  Judas  Maccabee 
(ib).  Later  he  apparently  relented  toward  the 
Jews  (2  Mace  10  12),  fell  into  disfavor  with  An- 
tiochus Eupator,  before  whom  he  was  accused  by  the 
king's/riends,  and  was  so  galled  by  bdng  constantly 
called  traitor  that  he  ended  his  life  with  poison  (2 
Mace  10  13).  S.  Angus 

MAD.  MADITESS  (bbn,  Afiiol,  shOgha'; 
|Mv(a,  mania) :  These  words,  and  derivatives  from 
the  same  roots  are  used  to  express  various  condi- 
tions of  mental  derangement.  Though  uwally  tr^ 
"mad,"  or  "madness,  ^ey  are  often  used  for 
temporary  conditions  to  which  one  would  scarcely 
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apply  them  today  except  as  common  colloquial 
inaccuraciefl.  The  madness  coupled  with  folly  in 
Eccl  is  rather  the  excessive  frivolity 
1.  In  the  and  dissipation  on  the  part  of  the  idle 
or  rich  (bo  in  1  17;  2  2-12;  7  25;  9  3;  10 

13).  The  insensate  fury  of  the  wicked 
against  the  good  is  called  by  this  name  in  Ps  103  8. 
In  Dt  28  28-34  it  is  used  to  characterize  the  state 
of  panic  produced  by  the  owresaion  of  tyrannical 
conquerora,  or  (as  in  Zeo  IS  4}  by  the  ju^moit  of 
God  on  sinners.  This  condition  of  mmd  is  meta- 
phorically called  a  drunkenness  with  the  wine  of 
God's  wrath  (Jer  35  16;  51  7).  The  same  mental 
condition  due  to  terror-striking  idols  is  called 
"madness"  in  Jer  60  38.  The  madman  of  Prov 
26  18  is  a  malicious  person  who  carries  his  frivolous 
jest  to  an  unreasonable  length,  for  he  is  reeponable 
for  the  mischief  he  causes.  The  ecstatic  condition 
of  one  under  the  inspiratioD  of  the  Divine  or  of  evil 
spirits,  Buch  as  that  described  by  Balaam  (Nu  S4 
3f),  or  that  which  Saul  expcriraced  (1  S  10  10), 
is  compared  to  madness;  and  conversely  in  fixe 
Near  £^t  at  the  present  day  the  insane  are  supposed 
to  be  Divinely  inspired  and  to  be  pecuUarly  under 
the  Divine  protection.  This  was  the  motive  which 
led  David,  when  at  the  court  of  Achish,  to  feign 
madness  (1  S  SI  13-16).  It  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  any  provision  has  been  made  in  Pal 
for  the  restraint  even  of  dangerous  lunatics,  and  there 
are  many  insane  persons  wandering  at  la^  there. 

This  association  of  madness  with  inspiration  is 
expressed  in  the  name  "this  mad  fellow*'  mven  to 
the  prophet  who  came  to  anoint  Jehu,  which  did 
not  necessarily  convey  a  disrespectful  meaning  (2  K 
9  11).  The  true  prophetic  spirit  was,  however,  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  ravings  of  the  false  prophets  by 
Isaiah  (44  25),  these  latter  being  called  mad  by 
Jeremi^  (29  26)  and  Hosea  (9  7). 

The  moat  interesting  case  of  real  insanity  recorded 
in  the  OT  is  that  of  Saul,  who,  from  bemg  a  shy, 
self-conscious  young  man,  became,  on  his  exaltation 
to  the  kingship,  puffed  up  with  a  megalomania, 
alternating  with  fits  of  black  depression  with  honu- 
cidal  impiilses,  finally  dying  by  suicide.  The  cause 
of  his  madness  is  said  to  have  been  an  evil  spirit 
from  God  (1  S  18  10),  and  when,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ecstatic  mood  which  alternated  with 
his  depression,  he  conducted  himself  like  a  lunatic 
(19  23  f),  his  mutterinsB  are  called  "prophesyings." 
The  use  of.  music  in  nis  case  as  a  remedy  (1  S 
16  16)  may  be  compared  with  Elisha's  use  of  the 
same  means  to  produce  the  prophetic  ecstasy  (2  K 
8  15). 

The  story  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  another  history 
of  a  sudden  accession  of  insanity  in  one  puffed  up 
by  aelf-conceit  and  excessive  prospmty.  His  de- 
lunon  that  he  had  become  as  an  ox  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  the  daughters  of  Procyus  recorded 
in  the  Sone  of  Silenus  by  Virgil  (Ed.  Ti.48). 

In  the  NT  the  word  "lunatic"  (seleniazdmenoi) 
(AV  Mt  4  24;  17  15)  is  correctly  rendered  in 

RV  "epileptic."  Undoubtedly  many 
S.  In  tiie  of  the  demoniacs  were  persons  suffer- 
HT  ing  from  insanity.   The  words  "mad" 

or  "madness"  occur  8  t,  but  usually 
in  the  sense  of  paroxysms  of  passion,  excitement 
and  foolishness.  Thus  in  Acts  36  11  Paul  says 
that  before  his  conversion  he  was  "exceedin^y 
mad"  (emmotrntmenos)  against  the  Christiuis.  In 
1  Cor  14  23,  those  who  "speak  with  tongues"  in 
Qu^stian  assemblies  are  said  to  appear  mad  to  the 
outsider.  Rhoda  was  called  "mad"  when  she  an- 
nounced that  Peter  was  at  the  door  (Acts  12  15). 
The  madness  with  which  the  Jews  were  filled  when 
Our  Lord  healed  the  man  with  the  withered  hand 
is  called  dnoio,  whi<^  is  literaJIy  senselessness  (Lk 
6  ll)t  and  the  madness  of  Balaam  is  called  para- 


pftjwita, 'Taeing  beside  himself"  (2  Pot  2  16).  Paul 
IS  accused  by  Festus  of  having  become  deranged 
by  overstudy  (Acts  26  24).  It  ia  still  the  beUrf 
among  the  fellahin  that  lunatics  are  people  inspired 
by  spirits,  good  or  evil,  and  it  is  probable  that  all 
persons  showing  mental  derangement  would  natur- 
ally be  described  as  "possessed,"  so  that,  without 
entering  into  the  vexed  tiuestion  of  demoniacal 
possession,  any  cases  of  insanity  cured  by  Our 
Lord  or  the  apostles  would  naturally  be  classed  in 
the  same  category.  See  also  Lunatic. 
_    _ .  AjiEx.  Macalister  ' 

lEADAZ,  mad'H  m&'dl  (TT^,  mOdhav).  See 
Medbb. 

UADIABUN,  ma<dra-bun  (HaStopoiv,  Jtfodio- 
boHn,  AV).   See  Euadabuk. 

MADIAlf,  m&'di-an  (AV  Jth  2  26;  Acts  7  29 
AV).  See  Midi  an. 

HADHANNAH,  mad-man'a  (Tl^l?^,  madh- 
mannah;  B,  Max<M>4^i  Maeharim,  A,  B*S«Pi]vdi 
Bedebind  (Josh  15  31]:  B,  Hap|tt|vd,  Marmind, 
A,  Ma8ai|v&,  MadmirCd  [1  Ch  2  49]):  This  town 
lay  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah  and  is  mentioned  with 
Hormah  and  Ziklag.  It  is  represented  in  Josh  19 
6,  etc,  by  Beth-marcaboth.  Umm  Deimneh,  J2 
miles  N.  of  Beersh^a,  has  been  proposed  on  ety- 
mological grounds  (FEF,  III,  392, 399,  Sh  XXIV). 

MADMEN,  mad'm^  CPST^r  madhmSn;  roX 
iraWiv  v^^viTai,  kai  paiimn  paHaeiai):  An  un- 
identified town  in  Moab  against  whidi  Jer  prophe- 
sied (48  2).  The  play  upon  the  woids  here  suuesta 
a  possible  error  m  truiscription:  gam  ffMawnAi 
tiddoml,  "Also,  Madmen,  thou  shalt  be  dlenoed." 
The  initial  M  of  "Madmen"  may  have  arisen  by 
dittography  from  the  last  letter  of  gam.  We  should 
then  point  Dimon,  which  of  course  is  Dibon. 

MADMENAH,mad-m5'na  (nj^TTO,  madkmSndh; 
MaScpifva,  Madebend):  A  place  mentioned  only  in 
Isaiah's  description  of  the  Assyr  advance  upon 
Jerus  (10  31).   It  is  not  identified. 

MADNESS,  mad'ncs.  See  Mad,  Madness. 

MADON,  ma'don  (pip,  mOdhSn;  6,  Ma^^v. 
MoTThOn,  A,  iS.a£Av,Mad&n  [Josh  11  1],  B,  Map- 
)uiO,  MarmSth,  A,  MopAv,  MarOn  [Josh  12  19]): 
A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  named  along  wiui 
Hazor  of  (Jalilee.  El-Medlneh,  "the  city,"  on  tJie 
heights  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  which  it 
might  posnbly  be  identified,  probably  dates  only 
from  Moslem  times.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
common  confusion  of  the  Heb  ^  for  "1  has  occurred, 
and  that  we  should  read  "Maron."  The  place 
may  be  then  identified  with  MeirOn,  a  village  with 
ancient  ruins  and  rock  tombs  at  the  foot  of  J^bd 
Jennuk,  a  Uttle  to  the  N.W.  of  4dfed.  W.  Ewmo 

MAELtrS.  mft-elus  (A,  M&ijXo*,  MdSoa,  B, 
Mai)Xot,  MU^)i  One  of  those  who  at  Esdras' 
request  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (1  Esd  9  26— 
"Mijamin"  m  the  |J  Ezr  10  25). 

MAGADAN,  mag'a-dan,  ma-ga'dan  (Ma-yoSir, 
Magaddn;  the  reading  of  TR^  MaYSoXd  [AV], 
Magdald,  is  unsupported):  This  name  appears 
only  in  Mt  16  39.  In  the  ||  passage,  Mk  8  10, 
its  place  is  taken  by  Dalmanutha.  From  these 
two  passfu^  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  "the 
borders  of  Magadan"  and  "the  parts  of  Dalma- 
nutha" were  contiguous.  We  may  perhaps  gather 
from  the  narrative  that  they  lay  on  the  western 
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shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  After  the  feedinji  of 
the  4,000,  Jesus  and  His  disciples  came  to  these 
parts.  Thence  they  departed  to  "the  other  side" 
(Mk  8  13),  arriving  at  Bethsaida.  This  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  been  Bethsaida  Julias,  N.£. 
of  tKe  sea,  whence  He  set  out  on  His  visit  to  Caes- 
area  Philippi.  In  this  case  we  might  look  for  Dal- 
manutha  and  Magadan  somewhere  S.  of  the  Plain 
of  G^mesaret,  at  Uie  foot  of  the  western  hills. 
Stanley  (SPj  383)  quotes  Schwarz  to  the  effect 
that  a  cave  in  the  face  of  these  precipitous  slopes 
bears  the  name  of  Teliman  or  Talinanutha.  If  this 
is  true,  it  points  to  a  site  for  Dalmanutha  near  *Ain 
eUFvllyeh.  Magadan  might  then  be  represented 
by  d-Mejdd,  a  village  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret.  It  is  commonly  identified 
with  Magdala,  the  home  of  Mary  Magdalene,  but 
without  any  evidence.  The  name  suggests  that 
tlds  was  the  site  of  an  old  Heb  mighdH,  "tower"  or 
"fortress."   The  village  with  its  ruins  is  now  the 


ber  of  that  tribe.  It  was  one  of  them^  Baidiya, 
who  pretended  to  be  Smerdis  and  raised  the  rebel- 
lion agunst  Cambysea.  Rabh  Maghin 
1.  Origi-  Jer  39  3  does  not  mean  "Chief  Magus," 
nally  a  but  is  in  Assyr  Rab  muffi  (apparently 
Median  "conunander  ;  cf  ra6  mugi  ktrua-kabti, 
Tribe  "commander  of  chariots  ),  having  no 

connection  with  "Magus  (unless  per- 
haps Magians  were  employed  as  charioteers,  Media 
bemg  famous  for  its  Nisaean  steeds).  The  invest- 
ment of  the  Ma^  with  priestly  functions  poasibly 
undea:  Cyrus  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii),  but  probably  much 
later,  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  Zoroaster 
(Zarathufitra)  belonged,  it  is  said,  to  that  tribe. 
They  guarded  the  sacred  fire,  recited  hymns  at  dawn 
and  onered  sacrifices  of  Aoomo-juice,  etc.  Hm>dotus 
(i.l32)  says  they  also  buried  the  dead  (perhaps 
temporary  burial  is  meant  as  in  VendtdAd,  Farg. 
Tiii).  They  were  granted  octensive  estatesin  MedU 
for  thdr  maintenance,  and  the  dihravanM  and  other 


Maodala.  (Look 

property  of  the  German  Roman  Catholics.  The 
land  in  the  plain  has  been  purchased  by  a  colony  of 
Jem,  and  is  once  more  being  brought  under  culti- 
vation. 

The  identification  with  Magdala  is  made  more 
probable  by  the  frequent  interchange  of  I  for  n, 
e.g.  Nathan  (Heb),  Nethel  (Aram.)-    W.  Ewing 

ICAGBISH,  maglsish  (V>^V,  maghbUh;  B, 
Mowp^t,  MagAda,  A,  MaaP«(t,  MaabeU):  An 
unidentified  town  in  Benjamin,  156  of  the  inhabits 
ants  of  which  are  said  to  have  returned  from  exile 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr  3  30).  It  does  not  appear 
in  Nehemiah's  list  (7  33).  LXX  (B),  however,  has 
Ma^ebSa.  The  name  is  probably  identical  with 
Magpiaah,  "one  who  sealed  the  covenant"  (Neh 
lolO). 

UAGBALA,  mag'da-Ia.   See  Magadan. 

MAGDALENE,  mag'da-lfin,  mag-da-l6'n6.  See 
Mart,  III. 

MAGDIEL,  mag'di-el  (bftjf'^aiS ,  maghdl'S;  Gen 
86  43,  A.  MfToSvM^,  MeioduH;  1  Ch  1  54,  A,  Ma-y*- 
Sv^.  MageduU,  B,  MfSiHjX,  MeduH):  One  of  the 
"dukes"  of  Edom. 

UAGED.  m&'ged.   See  Maked. 

lllAGI,  m&'il,  THE  (MA-yoi,  Mdgoi  [Mt  3  1.7.16, 
"Wise-men,"  RV  and  AV,  "Magi"  RVm]):  Were 
originally  a  Median  tribe  (Herod.  i.lOl);  and  in 
Darius*  Inscriptions  Maguah  means  only  a  mem- 


Q  TO  TBB  N.B.). 

priests  menti<nied  in  the  Avesta  may  have  been  of 
their  number,  though  only  once  does  the  word 
"Magus"  occur  in  the  book  (in  the  compound 
MdahvrthbUh,  "Magus-hater,"  Yama,  bcv.7,  Geld- 
ner's  ed).  The  Magi  even  in  Herodotus'  time  had 
gained  a  reputation  for  "ma^c"  arts  (cf  Acts  18 
6.8).  They  also  studied  astrology  and  astronomy 
(roHona  mundani  motu*  ti  ndavm  [Amm.  Marc., 
xxiii.6,  32]),  partly  learned  from  Babylon. 

These  latter  studies  expliun  why  a  star  was  used  to 
lead  them  to  Christ  at  Bethlehem,  when  Our  Lord 

was  less  than  two  years  old  (Mt  3  16). 
3.  The  Hagi  No  reliable  tradition  deals  with  the 
at  Beth-  country  whence  these  particular  magi 
lehem         came.   Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian  and 

Epiphanius  fancied  that  they  came 
from  Aralua,  founding  their  opinion  on  the  fact 
that  "gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh"  abounded  in 
Yemen.  But  the  text  says  they  came  not  from 
the  S.  but  from  the  E.  Origen  held  that  they 
came  from  Chaldaea,  which  is  possible.  But 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Chry- 
Bofltom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Juvencus,  Prudentius 
and  others  are  probably  right  in  bringing  them  from 
Persia.  Sargon's  settlement  of  Israelites  in  Media 
(c  730-728  BC  (2  K  17  6])  accounts  for  the  large 
Heb  element  of  thought  which  Darmesteter  recog- 
nises in  the  Avesta  (^BE,  IV,  Intro,  ch  vi).  Me- 
dian astronomers  would  thus  know  Balaam's 
prophecy  of  the  star  out  of  Jacob  (Nu  34  17). 
That  the  Jews  expected  a  star  as  a  sign  of  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah  is  clear  from  the  tractate  Zohar  of 
the  G*m&rA  and  also  from  the  title  "Son  of  the 
Star"  {Bar  Kdkh*UUt)  ^ven  to  a  pseudo-Mesdah 
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(130-35  AD).  Tacitus  {Hiat.  v.13)  and  Suetonius 
(Vesp_.  iv)  tell  us  how  widespread  in  the  East  at 
the  time  of  Christ's  coming  was  the  expectation 
that  "at  that  time  men  startmg  from  Judaea  would 
make  themselves  masters  of  things"  (cf  Virml, 
Bd.  iv).  All  thia  would  naturally  prepare  me 
Map  to  follow  the  star  when  it  app«tred-  See  also 
Abtrologt;  Abtbohomt;  DiviNAnoH;  Magic; 
Wise  Men;  Zoroastbianish. 

IiiTaBA-ruBs. — Herodotiu;  Xenophon;  Amm.  Mar- 
c^lnui;  Strabo;  S^egel,  AUnernaeht  Keitiniehri/ltn; 
Oeldner.  Awta;  Mui>-Amoll,  A»tvr  Diet.:  BDB: 
RE. 

W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall 
MAGI,  STAR  OF.   See  Star  or  the  Magi. 

MAGIC,  maj'ik,  MAGICIAN,  ma-jish'an: 

I.  DuriMiTioN 

II.   DivMiOM  OF  TBI  Sdbjbct 

1.  Msgtc  M  Impenonal 

2.  Magic  u  PenoDid 

III.  Maoic  and  BsLiaioir 

IV.  Magic  in  thi  Biblb 

1.  HoBtUlty  to  Masic 

2.  Potency  of  Ma^eal  Words 

3.  InfluMioa  of  Charnu 

T.   Magical  Tiaiu  Uiid  m  tbm  Biau 

1.  DiTlnatlon 

2.  Sorcery 

3.  Enchaotmeut 

4.  Amulets 

6.  Incantation 

6.  Repeated  Utteraaoai 

7.  ImjMwtora 

8.  Wlt^icran 

LlTSBATURB 

The  word  comes  from  a  Gr  adj.  {fMyuc^i,  ma- 
gik$)  with  which  the  noun  r^xni^  Uckni,  "art,"  is 
understood.  The  full  phrase  is  "mafpcal  art" 
(Wisd  17  10).  But  the  Gr  word  is  derived  from 
the  moffi  or  Zarathustran  (Zoroastrian)  ^euts. 
Ma^o  is  therefore  historically  the  art  praetued  in 
Persia  by  the  recognized  priests  of  the  country. 
It  is  impossible  in  ute  present  article,  owing  to  exi- 
gencies of  space,  to  give  a  full  account  of  this  im- 

Krtant  subject  and  of  the  leading  views  of  it  which 
ve  been  put  forth.  The  mam  purpose  of  the 
following  treatment  will  be  to  consider  the  subject 
from  the  Bib.  standpoint. 

/.  Dmfinitu>n. — In  its  modmi  accepted  sense 
magic  may  be  described  as  the  art  of  brin^g  about 
results  bejrond  man's  own  power  by  superhuman 
agencies.  In  the  wide  sense  of  this  d^nition 
divination  is  but  a  species  of  magic,  i.e.  magic  iised 
as  a  means  of  securing  secret  knowledge,  esp.  a 
knowled^  of  the  future.  Divination  and  ma^c 
bear  a  similar  relation  to  prophecy  and  miracle 
respectively,  the  first  and  third  implying  spedal 
knowledge,  the  second  and  fourth  special  power. 
But  divination  has  to  do  generally  witn  omens,  and 
it  is  better  for  this  and  other  reasons  to  notice  the 
two  subjects — magic  and  divination — apart,  as  is 
done  in  the  present  work. 

II,  Dioiaum  of  thm  Satifmct. — There  are  two  kinds 
of  ma^e:  (1)  impersonal;  (2)  personal.   In  the 

first,  mag^c  is  a  species  of  crude  science, 
1.  Magic  M  for  the  underlying  hypothesis  is  that 
Impersonal  there  are  forces  m  the  world  which 

can  be  utilized  on  certain  conditions, 
incantations,  ma^cal  acts,  drugs,  etc.  The  magi- 
cian in  this  case  connects  what  on  a  very  slender 
induction  he  considers  to  be  causes  and  effects, 
mainly  on  the  principle  of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc. 
He  may  not  know  much  of  the  causal  agency;  it 
is  enough  for  him  to  know  that  byperforming  some 
act  or  reciting  some  formula  (see  Graru)  or  carry- 
ing some  object  (see  Amulet)  he  can  secure  some 
desired  end.  Frazer  (Goklen  Bwgh;  I,  61)  says: 
"Magic  is  a  kind  of  savage  lo^c,  an  elementary 
species  of  reasoning  based  on  similarity,  contiguity 
and  contrast."  But  why  does  the  savage  draw 
ocmdunons  from  association  of  ideas  7  There  must 


be  an  implied  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  Nature  or 
in  the  controlling  power  of  intelligent  beings. 

In  personal  ma^c,  livii^,  intelligent,  spiritual 
b^QgS  are  made  the  real  agents  which  men  by  in- 
cantations, etc,  influence  and  even 
S.  Macic  control.  The  myni^l  acts  ma^  in  an 
aaPeraonal  advanced  stage  include  sacrifice,  the 
incantations  become  prayer. 

Impersonal  magic  is  regarded  Dy  most  anthro- 
pologists, including  E.  B.  Tylor  and  J.  Eraser,  as 
more  primitive  thui  the  second  and  as  a  lower  form 
of  it.  This  conclusion  rests  on  an  assumption  that 
human  culture  is  always  pn^resdve,  that  the 
movement  is  uniformly  onward  and  upward.  But 
thia  law  does  not  always  hold.  The  religion  of 
Israel  as  taught  in  the  8th  cent.  BC  Btands  on  a 
higher  level  ethically  and  intellectually  than  that 
taught  in  the  writm^  of  Haggai,  Zechariah  and 
Ecclesiastes  centuries  later.  Among  the  ancient  In- 
dians, the  Rig  Veda  occupies  much  ioftior  ground 
than  the  much  later  Atharva  Veda. 

III.  Magic  and  RmBgion. — Personal  magic  in  its 
higher  forms  shades  o£f  into  reli^on,  and  very 
commonly  the  two  exist  tt^ther.  It  is  the  practice 
to  speak  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  as  constituting  ele- 
nmits  of  the  ancient  and  modem  reli^ons  of  Cidia. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  these  has  the 
same  connotation  Uiat  it  bears  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures.  J.  Frazer  (Golden  Bough*, 
I,  67  S)  says  that  where  the  operation  of  spirits  is 
assumed  (and  "these  cases  are  exceptional'*),  magic 
is  "tinged  and  alloyed  with  religion."  Such  an 
assumption  is,  he  admits,  often  made  and  the 
present  writer  thinks  it  is  generally  made,  for  even 
the  operation  of  Hie  laws  of  association  implies  it. 
But  Fhuer  concludes  from  various  considerafions 
that  "though  magic  is  ...  .  found  to  fuse  and 
amalgamate  with  religion  in  many  ages  and  in 
many  lands,  there  are  some  grounds  for  thinking 
that  this  fusion  is  not  primitive."  It  is  of  course 
personal  magic  to  which  religion  stands  in  closest 
relations.  M  soon  as  man  comes  to  see  in  the 
beings  by  whose  power  marvels  are  wrought,  per- 
Bonantiea  capable  of  emotions  like  himself  and 
susceptible  to  persuaucm,  his  magical  art  becomes 
an  intelligent  effort  to  jHX>pitiate  these  superior 
beings  and  his  incantations  become  hymns  and 
prayers.  In  all  reli^ons,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Chris- 
tian or  pagan,  when  the  act  or  p-ayer  as  such  is 
held  to  produce  certain  results  or  to  secure  certun 
desired  boons,  we  have  to  do  with  a  species  of  magje. 
The  word  "religion"  is  inapphcable,  unless  it  includes 
the  idea  of  personal  faith  in  a  God  or  gods  whose 
favor  depends  on  moral  acts  and  on  ritual  acts  onfy 
in  80  far  as  they  have  a  volimtary  and  ethi- 
cal character.  If  it  be  granted  that  magic,  the 
lower,  precedes  reli^on,  the  higher,  this  does  not 
necessarily  native  the  validity  of  the  rcli^ous 
concept.  Mature  knowledge  is  preceded  by  ele- 
mentary impressions  and  Beli^  idiich  are  sub- 
jective without  objective  correspondences.  But 
this  hi(dier  knowledge  is  none  the  less  valid  for  its 
antecedents.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Chris- 
tian or  any  other  rehgion  has  become  what  it  is  bv 
0aduat  ascent  from  animism,  magic,  etc,  its  valia- 
ity  is  not  by  this  destroyed  or  even  impaired. 
Religion  must  be  judged  according  to  its  own  pnqier 
evidence.   But  see  Il^end. 

IV.  Magic  in  thm  Afcls.— Hie  ^eral  remarks 
made  on  the  Bible  and  divinaUon  in  Divination, 

V,  have  an  equal  application  to  the 
1.  Hostflity  attiti^e  of  the  Bible  toward  magic, 
to  Magic     lliis  attitude  is  distinctly  hostile,  as 

it  could  not  but  be  in  documents  pro- 
fessing to  inculcate  the  teaching  of  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  rel^on  of  Israel  (see  Dt  18  lOf;  2  K 
21  6;  2  Ch  is  6,  etc).   Yet  it  is  equally  clear  that 
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the  actual  power  of  magjc  is  acknowledged  as 
clearly  as  ito  illeotimacy  is  pointed  out.  In  P's 
account  of  the  juaKues  (Ex  7-11)  it  is  assumed 
that  the  magicians  of  Egypt  had  real  power  to  per- 
form superhuman  feats.  They  throw  their  rods 
aad  th^  become  awpents;  they  turn  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  into  blood.  It  is  only  when  they  try  to 
produce  enats  that  they  fail,  though  Aaron  had 
BUcceedea  by  Yahweh's  power  in  doing  this  and 
thus  showed  that  Yahweh's  power  was  greatest. 
But  that  the  magicians  had  power  that  was  real 
and  great  is  not  so  much  as  called  in  question. 

Among  the  ancient  Semites  (Arabs,  Assyrians, 
Hebrews,  etc)  there  was  a  strong  belief  in  the  po- 
tency of  the  macjcaT words  of  blessing 
S.  Potency  and  of  curse.  The  mere  utterance  of 
ofMai^cal  such  words  was  rejgarded  as. enough 
Vords  to  secure  their  realization.  That  the 
narrator  of  Nu  23-34  (J)  ascribed 
to  Balaam  magical  power  is  clear  from  the  narra- 
tive, else  why  should  Yahweh  be  represented  as 
transferring  Balaam's  service  to  the  cause  of  Israel? 
We  have  other  Bib.  references  to  the  power  of  the 
spoken  word  of  blessing  in  Gen  IS  3;  Ex  12  32; 
JgB  17  2;  2  S  21  3,  and  of  curse  in  Gen  37  29; 
Jgs  6  23;  Job  8  8  (cf  the  so-called  Imprecatory 
Psalms,  and  see  Century  Bible,  "Ps,"  vol  II,  216). 
On  the  prevalence  cf  the  behef  among  the  Arabs, 
see  the  important  work  of  Goldziher,  Abhand- 
funj/en  mar  arc^nachen  Phtlologie,  Theil  I,  23  fif. 

In  Gen  80  14  (J)  we  have  an  example  of  the  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  plants  (here  mandrakes)  to  stir 
up  and  strengthen  sexual  love,  and 
S.  Infliieiica  we  read  in  Arab.  ht.  of  the  very  same 
of  GhaimB  superstition  in  connection  with  what  is 
caued  Y(Utruhi,  almost  certainly  the 
same  plant.  Indeed  one  of  the  commonest  forms  in 
which  magic  appears  is  as  a  love-charm,  and  as  this 
kind  of  magic  was  often  exercised  by  women,  magic 
and  adultery  are  frequently  named  together  in  the 
OT  (see  2  K  9  22;  Nah  8  4;  Mai  8  5;  and  cf 
Ex  22  18  [17],  where  the  sorceress  [AV  "witch"J 
is  to  be  condemned  to  death).  We  ha'ro  an  in- 
stance of  what  is  called  sympathetic  ma^c  (for  a 
description  of  which  see  Jevons,  Intro  to  Hist  of 
Religion,  28  ff,  and  Frazer,  Golden  Bougk\  I,  49  ff) 
in  Gen  80  37  ff.  Jacob  placed  before  the  sheep  and 
goats  that  came  to  drink  water  peeled  rods,  so 
uiat  the  pregnant  ones  might  bring  forth  young 
that  were  spotted  and  striped.  The  teraphim 
mentioned  in  Gen  31  ]9ff  and  put  away  with 
wisards  during  the  drastic  reforms  of  Josiua  (2  K 
28  24;  cf  Zee  10  2)  were  household  objects  sup- 
posed capable  of  warding  off  evil  of  every  Idnd. 
The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  had  a  similar  cus- 
tom. We  read  of  an  Assyr  magician  that  he  had 
statues  of  the  gods  Lugalgira  and  Alamu  put  on 
each  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  his  house,  and  in 
consequence  he  felt  perfectly  impregnable  against 
evil  spirits  (see  Tallquist,  Aasyr.  Beach,  22). 

In  Isa  8  2  the  ffdfSm  ("magician"  or  "diviner") 
is  named  along  with  the  knight  warrior,  the  judge, 
prophet  and  elder,  among  the  stays  and  supports 
of  the  nation;  no  disapproval  is  expressed  or  im- 
plied with  regard  to  any  of  them.  Yet  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  in  its  essential  features  pure 
Yahwism,  which  enforced  personal  faith  in  a  pure 
spiritual  being,  was  radically  opposed  to  all  ma^cal 
beliefs  and  practices.  The  fact  that  the  Hebrews 
stood  apart  as  believers  in  an  ethical  and  spiritual 
reli^on  from  the  Scm  and  other  peoples  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  suggests  that  they  were  Di- 
vinely guided,  for  in  other  respects— art,  philoso- 
phy, etc — this  same  Heb  nation  held  a  lower  place 
than  many  contemporary  nations. 

V.  MagKoi  TmrmM  UamJ  in  tha  Br&l*. — Many 
terms  employed  in  the  OT  in  reference  to  divina- 


tion have  also  a  magical  import.  See  Divination, 
VII.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  Bib.  terms  con- 
nected with  both  subjects,  reference  may  be  made 
to  T.  Witton  Daviea,  Magic,  Divination  and  Demon- 
ology  among  the  Hebt^wt  and  Their  Neighboun,  44  ff, 
78  ff:  see  also  arts.  "IKvination"  and  "Ma^*  in 
EB,  by  the  ja-esent  writer. 

Hra«  a  few  brief  statements  are  all  that  can  be 
attempted,  ^e^m  (09^),  usually  renda«d  "div- 
ination"  (see  Nu  38  23),  has  pri- 
1.  Divina-   marily  a  magical  reference  (Fleischer), 
tion  thouf^  both  Wellbausen  (Reale  des 

arabtichen  Hetdenihums*.  133,  n.5)  and 
W.  Robertson  Smith  (Jour.  PhU.,  XIII,  278)  hold 
that  its  first  use  was  in  connection  with  divinaticMi. 
The  Arab.  vb.  ("to  exorcise")  and  noun  ("an  oath") 
have  magical  meanings.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  secondary  meaning  ("divination")  has 
almost  driven  out  the  other.  See  under  I,  where  it 
is  held  that  at  bottom  ma^c  and  divination  ate 
one. 

The  vb.  kdskaph  (DV^),      "to  practise  sorcery," 
comes,  as  Fleischer  held,  from  a  root  denoting  "to 
have  a  dark  appearance,"  to  look 

3.  Sorcery   gloomy,  to  be  distxessed,  then  as  a 

suppliant  to  seek  relief  mapcal 
means.  The  corresponding  nouns  Jauhihd.^  and 
m*ka$h$hiph  a.TQ  rendered  "maeenx"  in  EV. 

Lahaah  (tifl^),  EV  "enchantment,"  etc  (see  Isa 
8  3,  n^k&n  laluuh,  RV  "the  skilful  enchanter"),  is 

connected  etymologically  with  ndjiiSiA, 
8.  Bachant-  "a  serpent,"  the  n  and  I  often  inter- 
ment chan^g  in  Sem.   Lahath  is,  therefore, 

as  might  have  been  exp>ected  from  this 
etymology,  used  specifically  of  serpent  charming 
(see  Jer  6  17;  Eccl  10  11;  cf  m*latiith  [t^TI^'?] 
in  Ps  68  5  [6],  EV  "charmer"). 

^ebher  (ijri)  occurs  in  the  plural  tmly  (Isa  47 
0.12,  EV  "enchantments").   It  comes  from  a  root 

meaning  "to  bind,"  and  it  denotes 

4.  Amulets  probably  amulets  of  some  kind  carried 

on  the  person  to  ward  off  evil.  It 
seems  thorefore  to  be  the  Bib.  equivalent  of  the 
Tahnudic  ^la*  (T^P),  lit.-«'temethii«  bound," 
from  kdma'  (TTpR),  "to  bmd." 

ShU^  (yW)  (Isa  47  11)  seems  to  have  an 
etymolo^cal  omneotitm  with  the  principal  Arab. 

word  for  "magic"  («iArun),  and  is  ex- 
6.  Incan-  plained  by  the  great  majority  of  recent 
tation  commentators  following  J.  H.  Michaelis 
(Hitzig,  Ewald,  Dillmann,  Whitehouse 
in  Century  Bible,  etc)  as  meaning  "to  charm  away" 
(b^  incantations).  So  also  Tg,  Bashi,  JH  and  JD, 
Michaelis,  Eichnom,etc. 

The  vb.  baUologiO  (pam\or/iu)  m  Mt  8  7  (- 
"aiy  not  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again")  re- 
fers to  the  superstition  that  the  repeated 

6.  ntter^  utterance  of  a  wcwd  will  secure  one's 
ances  Re-  wish.  In  Iniiia  today  it  is  thought 
peated        that  if  an  ascetic  says  in  one  month  the 

name  of  Radha,  Krishna  or  Rom  100,- 
000  times,  he  cannot  fail  to  obtain  what  he  wants 
(see  1  K  16  26).    See  REpErrrrioN. 

The  term  gditea  (yhret),  RV  "impostors,"  AV 
"Bedu<»rs,"  is  used  of  a  class  of  magicians  who 

uttered  certain  magical  formulae  in 

7.  Lnpoa-  a  deep,  low  voice  (cf  the  vb.  godS 
ton  [yoiu],  which  =•  "to  sigh,"  "to  uttor 

low  moaning  tones").  Herodotus 
(it.33)  says  that  there  were  persons  of  the  kind  in 
Egypt,  and  they  are  mentioned  also  by  Euripkies 
ana  Plato. 

Paul  in  Gal  6  20  classes  with  uncleanness, 
idolatry,  etc,  what  he  calls  ■pharmakeia  (^a^/wxcia), 
AV  "witchcraft,"  RV  "sorcery."   The  word  has 
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reference  first  of  aH  to  drugs  used  in  exercismg  the 
magical  art.   Note  the  name  Simon  Mi^ub,  which 

=Simon  the  ma^dan  (Acts  8  9  f), 
8.  Witch-  and  Bar-Jesus,  whom  Uike  calls  a 
craft  ma^cian  (futvof,  mdgos,  EV  "sorcerer") 

and  ta  whom  he  gives  also  the 
proper  name  Elymas,  which  is  really  the  Arab. 
Wtm  =  "learned,  and  so  one  skilful  in  the  magical 
art.  See  also  under  Ahui^t;  Chabm;  Deuon- 
oloot;  WrrcHCRAiT. 

LtTBKATuma. — A  TOT  full  bn>Iiosn«>li7  ot  tbB  mbject 
will  be  founci  In  T.  WItton  DaviM,  Magic,  Di9ination 
and  Demonologji  among  tka  Htbretot  and  Thtir  If*ighhow, 
id-xvl.  See  ueo  the  lit.  under  Ditikatiok  and  In 
addition  to  the  lit.  dted  In  the  csoarae  of  the  foregoing 
art.,  note  the  followlns:  A.  Tjhm^nii  Abtrglavbt  «m 
Za«tor«t>.  1908;  A.  O.  uaddon,  Uagte  and  FatiiMam. 
1908:  Bwn,  Dot  altjadUehs  Zavbtrweten,  1898;  Smith, 
"Wltclicrart  in  the  OT,"  Bib.  Soe..  1902.  23-^;  W-  R. 
HaUlday,  Or  IHwination;  A  Study  oj  lU  Methodt  and 
Prineivu*.  London,  Macmfflan  jltnportant)  and  the 
yahiable  art.  on  "  Afagic"  by  TH.  W.  Tbomaa  In  ttw  Bne 
Brit,  and  also  the  relevint  arte.  In  tSa  Bitrie  dlctionarlee. 

T.  WlTTON  Davixs 

MAGISTRATE,  majls-trftt  (tSC^,  sh'phat,  cor- 
responding to  D91p,  shaphat,  "to  judge,"  "to  pro- 
nounce sentence"  [Jgs  18  7]):  Among  the  ancients, 
the  terms  oorresponiUng  to  our  "ma^slxate"  had 
a  much  wider  s^pufication.  "Magistrates  and 
judges"  (D^yri  D''P9^»  'hiiphtlm  iV-dhayySnim) 
shoukl  be  tr*  "judges  and  rulers"  (Ezr  7  25). 
D''3?9,  fghOnlm,  "rulers"  or  "nobles,"  were  Bab 
magistrates  or  prefects  of  proTinces  (Jer  61  23.28. 
67;  Ezk  28  6).  In  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  the  Jewish  ma^strates  bore  the  same  title 
(Eir  9  2;  Neh  2  16;  4  14;  18  11).  The  Gr 
«PXW',  drch&n,  "magistrate"  (Lk  12  58;  Tit  3  1 
AV),  signifies  the  chief  in  power  (1  Cor  2  6.8)  and 
"ruler"  (Acts  4  26;  Rom  18  3). 

The  Messiah  l»  designated  aa  the  "prince  [arehin]  of 
the  IdnSB  of  the  earth (Rev  1  6  AT),  and  by  the  same 
term  Mosee  U  deslgD&ted  the  Judge  and  leader  of  the 
Hebrews  (Acts  7  27.35).  The  wide  application  of  this 
term  Is  manifest  from  ihe  fact  that  it  Is  used  of  magl»- 
trates  of  any  kind,  e.g.  the  lilgh  priest  (Acta  83  6); 
dvU  judges  (Lk  18  58:  ActTie  10) :  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  (Lk  8  41;  Mt  9  18.23;  Mk  6  22);  per- 
sons of  standing  and  authority  among  the  Pharisees  and 
other  sects  that  appear  la  the  Saohedrin  (Uc  14  1 :  Jn 
3  1:  Acta  8  17).  The  term  also  designates  Satan,  the 
prince  or  chief  of  the  fallen  angels  (Mt  9  34;  Bph  8  2). 

In  the  NT  we  also  find  trrparirY^,  straiigdi,  em- 
ployed to  desi^ate  the  Rom  praetors  or  magis- 
trates of  Phikppi,  a  Rom  colony  (Acts  16  20. 
22.35.36.38).  A  collective  term  for  those  clothed 
with  power  (Eng.  "the  powers''),  iiovvlai,  exoitr- 
siai,  is  found  in  Lk  12  11  AV:  Rom  18  2.3;  Tit 
8  1.  The  "higher  powers"  (Rom  18  1)  are  all 
those  who  are  placed  in  positions  of  civil  authority 
from  the  emperor  down. 

In  early  Hd[>  histwy,  the  mafpsterial  office  was 
limited  to  the  hereditary  chiefs,  but  Moses  made 
the  judicial  office  elective.  In  ms  time  the  "heads 
of  families"  were  69  in  number,  and  these,  together 
with  the  12  princes  of  the  tribes,  composed  the 
Sanhedrin  or  Council  of  71.  Some  of  the  scribes 
were  intrusted  with  the  buaness  of  keeping  the 
gisnealogies  and  in  this  capadty  were  also  raguded 
as  magistrates.  Fkank  E.  HmscH 

MAGNIFICAL,  mag-nifl-kal  (^Tl,  gSdkaL,  in 
jffiph.  "to  make  ^eat'O:  Old  form  retained  from 
GensvuL  VS  in  1  Ch  28  5;  in  ABV  "magnificent." 

MAGNinCAT,  ma^-nif'i-kat:  The  name  ^ven 
to  the  hymn  of  Mary  in  Lk  1  46-55.  commencing 
"My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord.*'  Three  old 
Lat  MSS  substitute  the  name  "Elisabeth"  for 
"Mary"  in  ver  46,  but  agiunst  this  is  the  authority 
of  all  Gr  MSS  and  oth^  Lat  VSS.  The  hymn, 
modeled  in  part  on  that  of  Hannah  in  1  S  2  1  ff. 


is  peculiarly  suitaUe  to  the  drcumstances  of  Mary, 
and  plainly  could  not  have  been  composed  afto" 
the  actual  appearance  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Its  eariy  date  is  thus  manifest. 

HAGinrr,  mag'ni-fl  (Hiph.  of  bl9,  godhal; 
uTfoXivw,  megal'dnO,  "to  make  great,"  "extol," 
"celebrate  in  praise  ):  Used  esp.  of  exaltation  of 
the  name,  mercy,  and  other  attributes  of  God  (Gen 
19  19;  2  S  7  26,  Ps  86  27;  40  16:  70  4;  Lk 
1  46:  Acts  10  46):  of  God's  "word''  (Ps  138  2); 
or  of  Christ  (Acts  19  17;  Phil  1  20).  Men  also 
can  be  "magnified"  (Josh  4  14;  1  Ch  89  26,  etc). 
In  Rom  U  13,  "magnify  mine  offic^"  the  word 
(Gr  doxdxifi  is  (OiBneed  in  BY  to  "gkuify." 

MAGOG,  mA'gog  (S'Uklp,  mSghdgh;  MaY^y, 
Magdg) :  Named  among  the  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen 
10  2;  1  Ch  1  6).  Ezekiel  uses  the  word  as  equiva- 
lent to  "land  of  Gog"  (Ezk  88  2;  89  6).  Jos 
identifies  the  Magogit^  with  the  Scythians  {Ant, 
I,  vi,  1).  From  a  resemblance  between  the  names 
Gog  and  Gygee  (Gugu),  king  of  Lydia,  some  have 
su^ested  that  Magog  is  Lydia;  others,  however, 
urge  that  Magogw  probably  only  a  variant  of  Gog 
(Sayce  in  HDa),  In  the  Apocalypse  of  John, 
Gog  and  Magog  represent  all  the  heathen  oppo- 
nents of  MessiaJi  (Rev  20  8),  and  in  this  sense 
these  names  frequently  recur  in  Jewish  apocalyptic 
literature.  Jqhx  A.  Lkeb 

UAGOR-MISSABIB,  m&'gor-mis'arbib  p'l^lp 
3''59'0j  fn^fidr  mi^^abh^,  "terror  on  every  side") : 
A  name  given  bv  Jeremiah  to  Pashhiir  ben  Immer, 
the  governor  of  the  temple,  who  had  caused  the 
prophet  to  be  beaten  and  set  in  the  stocks  (J«r  20 
3).  The  same  expression  is  used  O^ot  as  a  proper 
name)  in  several  other  passages  (Fs  81  13:  Jer  8 
26;  20  10;  48  6;  49  29;  Lam  2  22). 

ICAGFIASH,  mag'pi-ash.  See  Maobish. 

HAGUS,  m&'gus,  SIHON.  See  SnioN  Maqub; 

Magi;  Maqic. 

HAHALAH,  mfr-h&lft,  mKlurlft  (nSlT^,  ma^; 
RV  has  the  cwrect  form  MAHLAH) :  A  dncendant 
of  Maoaaseh  (1  Ch  7  18). 

HAHALALEL,  marh&V-lel  (bt!!^Vi?9 ,  moA^fi; 
AV  Mahalaleel,  ma^ha'la-l&«I,  ma-halVlel) : 

(1)  Son  of  Cainan,  the  grandson  of  Seth  (Gen  6 
12  ff;  1  Ch  1  2). 

(2)  The  ancestor  of  Athaiah,  one  of  the  children 
of  Judah  who  dwelt  in  Jerus  after  the  return  from 
exile  (Neh  U  4). 

MAHALATH,  mS'ha-lath  (nblTlp,  mahdkUh): 

(1)  In  Gen  iW  9  the  name  of  a  wife  of  Esau, 
daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  sister  of  Nebaioth,  called 
in  86  3,  Basbuath  (q.v.).  The  Sam.  however, 
throughout  ch  86  retuns  "Mahalath."  On  liie 
other  hand,  in  26  34  Basemath  is  said  to  be  "the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite/'  probably  a  con- 
fusion with  Adah,  as  given  in  86  2,  or  oonuption 
may  exist  in  the  lists  otherwise. 

(2)  One  of  the  18  wives  of  Rehoboam,  a  grand- 
daughter of  David  (2  Ch  11  18). 

(3)  The  word  is  found  in  the  titles  of  Ps  63  (RV 
"set  to  Mahalath")  and  Ps  88  (RV  "set  to  Mahar 
lath  Leannoth,"  m  "for  sin^g' ).  Probably  some 
song  or  time  is  meant,  though  the  word  is  taken  by 
many  to  denote  a  muncal  instrument.  Heng- 
stenbei^  and  others  interpret  it  as  indicating  the 
subject  of  the  Pas.  See  Fbauis.      Jambs  Osr 
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IfAHAU,  mftlia-ll.  SeeMAHU. 

IIAHANAIM,  mB^harn&'im  mi^'O ,  ma^dnaifim; 
the  Gr  ib  diffovnt  in  every  case  where  Uie  name 
occuTB,  B  and  A  also  giving  variant  forms;  the  dual 
fonn  may  be  taken  aa  having^  arisen  from  an  old 
locative  ending,  as,  e.^.  in  D^Ty^T) ,  yYflsAdIa[y)n», 
from  an  oriffnal  Q^^'^^i  V^^^^-  In  Gen  8S 
21  mo^dneft  is  evidently  a  ||  form  and  should  be 
rendered  as  a  proper  name,  Mahaneh,  i.e.  Maha- 
naim ) :  The  cit  v  must  have  been  one  of  great  strength. 
It  lay  E.  of  toe  Jordan,  and  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  mstory  of  Jacob.  Here  he  halted  after  parting 
from  Laban,  before  the  passage  of  the  Jabbolc  (Gen 
3S  2),  "and  the  angels  of  God  methim."  Possibly 
it  was  ib»  rite  of  an  ancient  sanctuary.  It  is  next 
noticed  in  defining  the  boundariesof  tribal  territory 
£.  of  the  Jordan.  It  lay  on  the  border  of  Gad  and 
Manasseh  (Josh  IS  26.30).  It  belonged  to  the 
lot  of  Gad,  and  was  assigned  along  with  Ramoth 
in  Gilead  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (31  38;  1  Ch  6 
80 — the  former  of  these  passages  affords  no  justi- 
fication to  Cheyne  in  s^ing  [SB,  B.y.]  that  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  "city  of  r«uge")*  The  strength 
of  the  place  doubtless  attracts  Abner,  who  fixed 
hen  the  capital  of  Ishboeheth's  kingdom.  Saul's 
chivalrous  rescue  of  Jabesh-gilead  was  remembered 
to  the  credit  of  his  house  in  these  dark  days,  and 
the  feyalty  of  M.  could  be  reckoned  on  (2  S  2  8, 
etc).  To  this  same  fortress  David  fled  when  en- 
dangered by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom;  and  in  the 
"forest"  hard  by,  that  prince  met  his  fate  (2  S  17 
24,  etc).  It  was  made  the  center  of  one  of  Solo- 
mon's administrative  districts,  and  h^  Abinadab 
the  son  of  Iddo  was  stationed  (1  K  4  14).  There 
seems  to  be  a  reference^  to  M.  in  Cant  6  13  RV. 
If  this  is  so,  here  alone  it  appears  with  the  article. 
By  emending  the  text  Cheyne  would  read:  "What 
do  you  see  in  the  Shulanmiite?  A  narcissus  of  the 
valleys." 

It  is  finite  clear  from  Hie  narrative  that  Jacob, 
going  to  meet  his  brother,  who  was  advancing  from 
the  a.,  crossed  the  Jabbok  after  lesiving  M.  It  is 
therefore  vain  to  search  for  the  site  of  this  city  S. 
of  the  Jabbok,  and  Condor's  suggested  identifica- 
tion with  some  place  near  d-BuffeCa,  E.  erf  ethSalf, 
must  be  given  up. 

On  the  N.  of  the  Jabbok  several  positions  have 
been  thought  of.  Merrill  (East  of  the  Jordan,  433 
ff)  argues  in  favor  of  Khirhet  Scdeikhat,  a  ruined 
site  in  the  mouth  of  Wody  SaUikhat.  on  the  north- 
em  bank,  3  miles  E.  of  Jordan,  ana  4  miles  N.  of 
Wady  *AjlSn.  From  its  hdght,  800  ft.  above  the 
plain^itcommandsawideviewtotheW.andS.  One 
runnmg  "by  the  way  of  the  Plain"  could  be  seen  a 
great  way  off  (2  S  18  23).  This  would  place  the 
battle  in  the  hills  to  the  8.  near  the  Jordan  valley. 
Ahimaas  then  preferred  to  make  a  d^ur,  thus 
securing  a  level  road,  while  the  Cushite  took  the 
rough  track  across  the  heights.  Others,  among 
them  Buhl  (GAP,  267),  would  place  M.  at  Mil}neh. 
a  partly  overcrown  ruin  9  miles  E.  of  Jordan,  and 
4  miles  N.  of  *Ajlitn  on  the  north  bank  of  WOdy 
Mahnek.  This  is  the  only  trace  of  the  ancient 
name  vet  found  in  the  distnct.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  M.  is  to  be  sought  in  this  neighborhood. 
Ch^ne  would  locate  it  at  ^AjlUn,  near  which  rises 
the  great  fortress  ^cd^alcT-RciMii-  He  supposes 
that  the  "wood  of  Mahan^m"  extended  as  far  as 
Mifyneh,  and  that  "the  name  of  Mihneh  is  really  an 
abbreviation  of  the  ancient  phrase."  Others  would 
identify  M.  with  Jenuk,  where,  however,  there  are 
no  remains  older  than  Gr-Rom  times. 

Objections  to  either  or  Mi^ndi  are:  (1) 

Hie  refer«io«  to  "this  Jordan"  in  Gen  8S  10, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  city  was  near  the 


river.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  great  hollow 
of  the  Jordan  valley  seems  close  at  hand  for  many 
miles  on  either  side,  but  this,  periiaps,  hardly  meets 
the  objection.  (2)  The  word  kikkdr,  used  for 
"Plain"  in  2  S  18  23,  seems  always  elsewhere  to 
apply  to  the  "circle"  of  the  Jordan.  Buhl,  who 
identifies  M.  with  Mi^nek,  yet  cites  this  verse 
(GAP,i  12)  as  a  case  in  which  kikkOr  applies  to  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan.  He  thus  prescribes  for 
Ahimaaz  a  very  long  race.  Cheyne  sees  Uie  diffi- 
culty. The  battle  was  obviousQr  in  the  virinity 
of  M.,  and  the  nearest  way  from  the  "wood"  was 
by  the  "^9 ,  kikkOr,  "or,  since  no  satisfactory  ez- 
planationof thisreadingbasbeoiofferedbythe  ^CS, 
YMffol,  that  is  to  sa^,  the  eager  Ahimaas  ran  along 
in  the  wOdy  in  which,  at  some  litUe  distance,  M. 
lay"  (EB,  s.v.).  The  site  for  the  present  remsins 
in  doubt.  W.  Ewnra 

MAHANEH-DAN,  mftTiame-dan  (TTTlJIJig ,  ma- 
^nVi-dhan;  «(m|i9oX1|  AAv,  paremboli  ZMn) :  His 
place  is  mentioned  twice:  in  Jgs  18  25  (AV  "the 
camp  of  Dan"),  and  Jgs  18  12.  In  Mahaneh-dan. 
betweoi  Zorah  and  Euitaol,  the  spint  ot  the  LcMrd 
heKon  to  move  Samson,  ^re  the  600  maraudefs 
of  Dan,  coming  from  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  encamped 
behind  Kiriath-jearim.  It  has  been  thought  that 
these  two  statements  contradict  each  other;  or  at 
least  that  they  cannot  both  apply^  to  the  same  place. 
But  if  we  accept  the  identification  of  Zorah  with 
Surah,  and  of  Eshtaol  with  Eahu",  which  there  seems 
no  reason  to  question;  and  if,  further,  we  identify 
Kiriath-jearim  with  Khirbet  Erma.  which  is  at 
least  possible,  the  two  passages  may  be  quite  recon- 
ciled. Behind  Kiriath-jearim,  that  is  W.  of  Kkir- 
bet  Erma,  runs  the  Vale  of  Sorek,  on  the  north  bank 
of  which,  about  2  milee  apart,  stand  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol;  the  former  3}  miles,  the  latter  2\  miles 
fron  Khirbet  Erma.  No  name  resembling  Malianeh- 
dan  has  vet  been  recovered  J  but  the  place  ma^  have 
lain  within  the  area  thus  mdicated,  so  meetmg  the 
conditions  of  both  passages,  irtietlier  it  was  a  per- 
manent settlement,  or  dmved  ita  name  only  from 
the  incident  mentioned  in  18  12.        W.  Ewino 

HAHARAI,  marhar'A-I,  m&'harri  CHfTQ,  nta- 
hSray,  "impetuous"):  One  of  David's  "bnivBs" 
(2  S  S3  28;  1  Ch  11  30;  37  13).  He  was  one 
of  the  12  monthly  captains  of  David's  administra- 
tion, and  took  the  lOtb  month  in  rotation.  He 
was  of  the  family  of  Zerah,  and  dweli  in  Netophah 
in  Judah. 

MAHATH,  mUliath  (ni^Q,  mahath,  "snatch- 
ing"; U»,M(th)i 

(1)  One  of  the  Eohathites  having  charge  of  the 
"service  of  aooa"  in  David's  time,  aoa  of  Amssai 
(1  Ch  6  35).  Possibly  the  same  aa  Ahimoth 
(ver  25).  He  seems  also  to  be  the  same  aa  the  per- 
son named  in  2  Ch  S9  12  during  HesekiiJi's  time, 
thou^  it  ia  probable  there  is  some  confusion  in  the 
narrative.  He  is  there  represented  as  taking  part 
in  the  new  covenant  of  Hezekiah  and  the  cleansing 
of  the  Lord's  house. 

(2)  One  of  the  overseers  of  the  temple  under 
Conaniah  and  Shimei  (2  Ch  81  13);  three  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  give  the  name,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  individuate  these  because  the  genealogy  identt- 
fiea  the  two  first  named  (1  Ch  6  35;  2  Ch  29  12), 
while  the  chronology  seems  to  divide  them — one 
in  David's  day,  the  other  in  ^lekiah'a.  It  ia  not, 
however,  impossible  to  identify  the  man  of  2  Ch 
S9  12  with  him  of  2  Ch  81  13.   Poasibly  the 

ealogy  has  been  mistakenly  repeated  in  2  Ch 
12.  Hbhbt  Wallace 
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MAHAVITE,  mft'harvit  (O'nrjTQ,  ma^duUm,  "vil- 
lagers"): The  description  jdven  to  Eliel,  one  of 
David's  WMrior  guard  (1  Ch  11  46),  perhaps  to 
distingtuBh  him  m>m  the  E^el  in  the  next  verae. 
MT  is  veiy  obscure  here. 

HAHAZIOTH,  ma-h&'zi-oth,  ma-h&'si-«th 
(rrW^yrjlp,  md^'dlk,  "visiona"):  One  of  the 

14  BODS  of  Hemaa  the  Xohatbite  in  the  temple 
choir.  "He  was  leadw  of  the  23d  comse  of  miui- 
cians  whoee  function  was  to  blow  the  bonis"  (1  Ch 
S6  4.30). 

MAHER-SHALAI^HASH-BAZ,  malier-aharal- 
bash'baz  (TJi  tt'Q  I^IS ,  maker  ghOUU  liOsk  baz, 
"the  spoil  speedeth,  the  prey  hastetb"):  Asymbobe 
name  given  to  Isaiah's  son  to  signify  the  sharp 
destruction  of  Rezin  and  Pekah  by  the  Assyr  power 
(Isa  8  1.3).   Cf  the  Gr  idea  of  Nemesis. 

MAHLAH,  m&la  (nbf^,  mo^,  "sickness"  or 
"song,"  etymology  doubtful): 

(1)  Eldest  of  Zelophehad's  fi  daughters  (Nu  36 
33;  S7  1).  As  Zelopnehad,  grandson  of  Manaaseh, 
had  no  sons,  the  daughters  sucoesifuUy'  claimed  thdr 
father's  inheritance.  The  law  was  lutered  in  their 
favor  on  condition  that  they  married  into  their 
father's  tribe.  They  agreed  and  married  their 
coudns  (Nu  86  11).  The  whole  chapter  should 
be  read  and  compared  with  Josh  17  3  £F,  because 
the  decision  became  a  precedent. 

(2)  Another  (AV  "Mahalah"),  same  Heb  name 
as  above,  fiaughtor  of  HanmHdeketb,  grand- 
daughtCTof  Manasseh  (1  Ch  7  18). 

Hehbt  Waxxacx 
HAHU,  bAH  (^?riV,  mailt,      aick  or  weak 
one"): 

(1)  A  son  of  Merari  (Ex  6  10,  AV  HahaU;  Nu 
8  20),  grandson  of  Levi  and  founder  of  the  Leviti- 
oal  family  of  Mablites  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  son  of  Mushi,  Mahli's  brother,  bears  the 
same  name  (1  Ch  6  47;  28  23;  S4  30).  Gf  Ear  8 

15  and  1  Esd  8  47. 

MAHIITSSimftlltsOVrro, ma^I):  Descendants 
of  Mahli,  son  of  Merari  (Nu  8  33  ;  36  58).  These 
Mahlites  appear  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophefaad,  mtUatU  mutandis.  (See 
Mahlah:  had  the  name  become  the  description  of  a 
practice?)  They  married  the  daughtCT  of  their 
uncle  Eleasar  (1  Ch  38  21.22). 

MAHLOK,  m4Ton  it^tT^,  mahlOn,  "invalid"): 
Ruth's  first  husband  (Ruth  1  2.5;  4  0.10).  In 
the  latter  passage  is  further  evidence  of  the  un- 
willingness to  allow  a  family  connection  or  inher- 
itance to  drop  (see  Mahlah;  Mahli).  Note  that 
David's  descent  and  that  of  his  "Greater  Son" 
come  through  Ruth  and  Boaz  (Ruth  4  22). 

MAHOL,  maOiol  (^lITTp,  mO^Sl,  "dance";  cf 
binp"''3a,  b^e^maliSl,  "sons  of  dance"):  The 
father  of  the  4  sages  reputed  next  in  wisdcmi  to 
Solomon  (1  K  4  31).  Theur  names  were  Ethan, 
Heman,  Chalool.  Darda. 

HAHSEUH,  mfi-sB'ya,  miUTa  {T\1piyg,ma^ 
9iyah,"3eh.  a  refuge"):  Grandfather  of  Baruch 
(Jar  83  12)  and  of  Seruah  (Jer  61  50).  The 
name  (not  to  be  confused  with  Maaseiah  fq.v.J  as 
AV  has  done  even  in  the  above  passages)  is  spelt 
"Maaseas"  (q.v.)  in  Bar  1  1. 

UAIANNAS,  ml-an'as  (Mudwas,  Maidnruu; 
AV  Maianoai):  One  of  the  Levitea  who  twi^t 


the  law  for  Esdras  (1  Esd  9  48)= Maaseiah  (q.v.) 
in  Neh  8  7. 

MAID,  m&d,  HAIDEir,  mfid"n:  Used  in  AV  in 
the  sense  of  a  ^1  or  youi^  female;  of  an  unmarried 
woman  or  virgin,  and  of  a  female  servuit  or  hand- 
maid. Thus  it  transtates  several  Heb  words: 
(1)  The  more  goieric  word  is  tTT^S,  na^ibnh,  "prl," 
fem.  form  of  the  common  1J3,  na'ar,  "boy"  (1  S 
OU;  2E62.4;  Est  3  4.7  ff;  Job  41  5;  Am 
3  7).  In  several  places  mase.  form  V3i  nd'ar, 
with  fem.  form  of  vb.  rendered  "damsd"  (Gen 
34  14.16.28.66;  84  3.12;  Dt  33  16);  cf  ii  Ta?t, 
hS  pai»  (Lk  8  51.54);  see  also  waiSUrK^^  paidUke, 
diminutive  (Sir  41  22;  Mk  14  66.69;  Lk  12  45; 
Kopdirwp,  kordaion,  LXX  for  fMl'ardA,  "maid,"  in 
Mt  9  24  f  with  Job  6  12f ;  Sus  vs  16.19).  (2)  The 
Heb  np^y ,  'almah,  also  rendered  "maid,"  refers  to  a 
woman  of  marriageable  age  (Ex  3  8;  Prov  80  19), 
whether  married  or  not.  whether  a  virgin  or  not. 
The  same  word  is  tr^  "virgin"  in  several  places 
(Gen  84  43  AV;  Cant  1  3;  6  8;  Isa  7  14). 
(3)  The  word  IP? ,  b'thUlOk,  a  common  Heb  woid 
fOT  "vugin,"  a  chasto  woman  (LXX  «/»«wf 
vartMnoB),  is  frequently  rendered  "maid"  and 
"•maiden"  (Ex  S3  16;  Jgs  19  24;  2  Ch  86  17; 
Ps  76  63;  148  12;  Jer  61  22;  Lam  S  11;  Esk 
9  6;  44  22;  Zeo  9  17;  cf  Dt  23  14.17,  having 
"the marks  [tokenslof  virginity");  D'^^Vl^l,  WA*. 
iini,  rendered  "maid."  SeeViBGiN.  (4)  Two  Heb 
words  coverinf^  the  idea  of  service,  handmaid,  hand- 
maiden, and  m  numerous  passages  so  rendered: 
(a)  rnp^,  'amah,  tr^  "maid''  (Gen  80  3;  Ex  3  5; 
31  20.26;  Lev  8S  6;  Ezr  8  66;  Job  19  16;  Nah 
3  7);  (6)  nJ:ipp,  sMpA^aA,  "a  famUy  servant,"  "a 
handmaid,"  so  rendered  in  numerous  passaees 
("maid,"  "maiden,"  Gen  16  2ff;  39  24.2»r80  7!9. 
10.12.18;  Isa  34  2;  Ps  138  2;  Eccl  3  7).  In  AV 
they  are  variously  to*  "maid,"  "handmaid,"  etc. 
(5)  The  rather  rare  word  i^pa,  hdbra,  "favorito 
slave  "  is  rendered  "maid"  in  Jth  10  2£:  IS  9: 16 
23;  Ad  Est  16  2.7.  (6)  doiUS,  "femaleBlave." 

in  AV  Jth  13  40  (RV  "servant"). 

_  Maidservant  means  simply  a  female  slave  in  the 
different  positions  which  such  a  woman  naturally 
occupies.  They  were  the  property  of  their  masters; 
sometimes  held  the  position  of  concubines  (Gen  81 
33) ;  daughters  might  be  sold  by  their  fathers  into 
this  condition  (Ex  81  7).  It  is  r^rettable  that 
no  uniform  tr  was  adopted  in  AV.  And  in  RV  cf 
Tob  8  7;  Jth  10  10;  ^  41  22. 

"Maidservants"  replaces  "maidens"  of  AV  in 
Lk  13  46.   Cf  Job  SI  13. 

EnwABD  Bagbt  Pollard 

HAIL,mBl.  SeeAsHOB. 

MAIMED,  mfim'd  (7^117,  Mrflf/  icvXX*t, 
huUda,  &i'dvi)pet,  andperos):  The  condition  of 
bemg  mutilated  or  rendered  imperfect  as  the  result 
of  accident,  in  contrast  to  congenital  malforma- 
tion. An  animal  thus  affected  was  declared  to  be 
unfit  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  aa  a  peace  offering 
(Lev  83  22) :  although  under  certam  conditions 
a  congemtally  deformed  animal  might  be  accepted 
as  a  free-will  offering,  apparently  the  offering  of  a 
maimed  animal  was  always  prohibited  (vs  23.24). 
T^e  use  of  such  animals  in  sacrifice  was  one  of  the 
chafes  brought  against  the  Jews  of  his  time  by 
Malachi  (1  S-14) .  The  word  is  also  used  to  denote 
those  who  were  so  mutilated.  Amoi^  those  made 
whole  by  Our  Lord  in  Galilee  were  the  maimed  as 
well  as  the  halt  (Mt  16  30). 

Figuratively  the  castiiw  off  of  any  evil  habit  or 
distracUns  condition  which  interferes  with  the 
spiritual  Itte  is  eidled  'Wiming"  (Mt  18  8;  Mk  9 
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43);  with  this  may  be  taken  the  lesson  in  Mt  19 
12.  In  these  passages  "maimed"  (kuUos)  is  used  of 
injuries  of  the  upper  limb,  and  didloa  of  those  aCfect- 
ing  the  feet,  rendering  one  halt.  Hippocrates, 
however,  uses  kuUoa  for  a  deformation  of  the  legs 
in  which  the  knees  are  bent  so  far  outward  as  to 
render  the  patient  lame;  while  he  appU^  the  term 
cholos  as  a  generic  name  for  any  distortion,  and  in 
one  place  uses  it  to  describe  a  mutilation  of  the 
head  iProrrh^iea,  83).  The  maimed  and  the  halt 
are  among  the  outcasts  who  are  to  be  brou^t  into 
the  gospdf  feast  according  to  the  parable  (Lk  14 
13-21).  AiAX.  Macaubtsr 

HAIXfSAIL,  mSn'sal.  See  Ships  and  Boats. 

HAKAZ,  m&'kaz  (fpi*?,  mSipas):  One  of  the 
cities  of  the  2d  of  the  12  districts  or  prefectures 
which  supplied  victuab  for  Solomon  (1  K  4  9). 
It  is  associated  with  Shaalbim,  Beth-ehemesh  and 
Elon-beth-hanan ,  all  three  probably  identical 
with  cities  mentioned  (Josh  19  41.42)  as  on  the 
border  of  Dan.  Cheyne  (EB,  II,  ool.  2006)  sug- 
gests that  Makaz  may  be  identical  with  Mbjaboon 
(q.  v.)  in  the  latter  list. 

MAKE,  mak,  , MAKER,  mOk'Sr  (Hip?,  'dstlA, 
IT?  I  tUUhan,   D^iS,  sum;    mUtt,  poUO,  r(0t||u, 

tUhSmi,  Ka6Urvn^hatkistSmi):  "Make" 
1.  As  Used  is  a  frequently  used  word,  meaning 
In  the  OT     "to   create,"    "construct,"  "cause," 

"constitute,"  etc,  and  represents  dif- 
ferent Heb  words.  It  is  very  often  in  AV  (1)  the 
tr  of  ^OaOh,  "to  do,"  "mi^"  etc,  usually  in 
the  sense  of  constructing,  effecting.  In  Gen  1 
7.16.25.31,  etc,  it  is  used  of  the  creation;  of  the 
creation  of  man  in  the  likeness  of  God  (6  1);  of 
the  ark  (6  14)  j  of  a  feast  (21  8);  of  the  tabernacle 
and  all  the  thmgs  belonging  to  it  (Ex  26  8,  etc); 
of  idols  (Isa  2  8;  Jer  2  28,  etc);  (2)  of  nSthan 
(lit.  "to  give"),  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  constituting, 
^pointing,  cauung;  of  a  covenant  (Gen  9  12; 
17  2);  of  Abraham  as  the  father  of  many  nations, 
etc  (17  5.6)  ;  of  Ishmael  as  a  groat  nation  (17  20); 
of  Moses  as  a  god  to  Pharaoh  (Ex  7  1) ;  of  judges 
and  officers  (Dt  16  18);  of  laws  (Lev  26  46,  etc); 
it  has  the  meaning  of  "to  cause"  (Ex  18  16;  83 
27;  Nu6  21;  IS  9  22;  Ps  106  46);  (3)  em, 
"to  set,"  "put,"  "lay/'  has  a  similar  significance; 
of  Abraham's  seed  (Gen  13  16;  32  12);  Joseph 
lord  of  aU  Egypt  (46  0;  c£  Ex  2  14;  Dt  1  13: 
10  22);  (4)  sMM,  with  same  meaning,  occurs  (2  S 
S8  12,  "He  made  darkness  pavilions  round  about 
him";  1  K  U  34;  Ps  18  II;  21  6).  Otherwords 
are  'dbhadh  (Aram.);  "to make,"  "do,"  (Jer  10  11; 
Dnl  8  1);  ^amadh,  "to  set  up"  (2  Ch  11  22;  26 
5;  Neh  10  32);  'OfofeA,  "to  labor,"  etc  (Job  10  8. 
AVm  "took  pains  about  me") ;  b&ndk,  "to  build  up'' 
(Gen  2  23;  1  K  22  39);  Mrd',  "to  prepare," 
"create"  (Nu  16  30;  Fs  89  47);  yd^agh,  'Ho  set 
up"  (Job  17  6;  Jer  61  34);  yOgar,  "to  form," 
"constitute"  (Ps  74  17;  104  26);  pd^al,  "to  work," 
"make"  (Ex  15  17;  Ps  7  15);  words  with  special 
meaningsare:  pOl^adk,  "to  give  a  charge"  (1  K  11 
28;  2  K  25  23);  kOrath,  no  cut,"  or  "orepare," 
"to  make  a  covenant  or  league"  (Gen  16  18:  Ex 
34  8;  Josh  9  16);  JfOskar,  "to  bind  together," 
"to  make  a  conspiracy"  (2  K  12  20;  14  19); 
pOras,  "to  break  forth,"  "to  make  a  breach"  (2  S 
6  8;  1  Ch  13  11;  16  13);  labhen,  "to  make 
brick"  (Gen  11  3);  labhabk  (denom.  of  I'bhJbhOh), 
"to  make  cakes"  (2S  13  6.8);  malakh,  "to  make 
a  king"  (1  S  8  22;  12  1);  among  obsolete  and 
arcluuc  words  and  phrases  may  be  mentioned, 
"What  makest  thou  in  this  place?"  (Jgs  18  3), 
RV  "doest";  "made"  for  "pretend"  (2  S  IS  5.6), 


RV  "feign,"  "feigned":  "made  as  if  (Josh  8  15; 
9  4),  so  RV;  "make  for  him"  (Esk  17  17),  RV 
"help  him":  "make  mention"  (Jer  4  16);  "make 
mention  of''  (Gen  40  14;  Ps  87  4);  "make  ac- 
count" (Ps  144  3);  "make  an  end^'  (Jgs  S  18: 
16  17);  "make  an  end"  is  also  "to  bring  to  nought, 
"to  destroy"  (Isa  88  12);  "make  riSiance"  (Lev 
23  22),  RV  "whoUy  reap."  In  1  Mace  16  22, 
we  have  "to  make  nim  away"  as  tr  of  avMsai 
auUin,  RV  "destroy."  *^ 
Maker  is  the  tr  of  ^OtSh  (Job  4  17;  96  6).  of 
l/(Xcar(Isa46  9.11;  Bab  2  18  &u),  of  $MbA,  "grav- 
er'^ (Isa  46  16).  of  pa'al  (Job  86  3;  Isa  131, 
or  pfl'ai). 

In  the  NT  the  chief  word  for  "make"  is  voiedt 
"to  do,"  "make,"  etc  (Mt  8  3;  Jn  2  16;  615); 

of  ketthistSmi,  "to  set  down,"  "to  ap- 
2.  As  Used  point"  (Mt  24  45.47;  Rom  6  19);  of 
in  the  NT  tilhemi,  "toset,"  "lay"  (Mt  22  44;  Mk 
12  36);  of  diatiihemi,  "to  set  or  lay 
throughout"  (Acts  8  25:  He  8  10:  10  16);  of 
did&mi,  "to  give"  (2  Thess  3  9;  Rev  8  9);  of 
eimi,  "to  be"  (Mk  12  42);  of  epiieUd,  "to  com- 
plete" (He  8  5:  Gal  8  3,  "make  perfect,"  RVm 
"make  an  end");  of  kataskeudzd,  "to  prepare 
thoroughly"  (He  9  2,  RV  "prepared");  toUfl, 
"to  make,"  "found"  (Eph  2  IS);  of  jksrophorid, 
"to  bear  on  fully"  (2  Tim  4  5,  "make  full  proof 
of  thy  ministry,^'  RV  "fulfil");  doxdzS,  "to  make 
honorable  or  glorious"  (2  Cor  S  10);  of  periir^ 
(eia  monfon),  "to  turn  round  to  raving"  (Acts  96 
24,  "doth  make  thee  mad,"  RV  "is  turning  thee 


peace"  (Col  1  20);  of  sumWas,  "to  throw  together" 
(Lk  14  31;  "to  make  war,"  RV  "goeth  to  en- 
counter"); "made"  is  frequently  the  tr  of  gino- 
mai,  "to  become,"  "begin  to  be''  (Mt  4  3;  9  16; 
Mk  3  21.27;  Jn  1  3  [thricej.  10,  "The  world  was 
made  through  him,"  ver  14,  "The  word  was  made 
flesh,"  RV  "became  fiesh'^:  2  9,  water  "made 
wine,"  RV  "now  become  vine."  m  "that  it  had 
become";  8  33,  "made  free":  Rom  1  8,  RV 
"bom";  Gal  S  13,  RV  "having  beoome  a  curse  for 
us";  4  4,  RV  "bom  of  a  woman,"  etc:  Phil  S  7, 
"was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  RVm  "Gr  be- 
coming  in";  1  Pet  8  7,  etc). 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  BT  already  noted 
be   mentioned,    for   "maketh   collopB"    (Job  16  27) 
"gathered  fst";  tor  "set  us  la  the  war  of  hl>  at^w" 
(Ps  S6  13),  "make  his  footeteps  a  ■w%y  to  walk  In";  for 


sluices  and  ponds  for  flsh"  (laa  19  10),  "they  that  work 
for  hire,"  m  "or  make  dams":  for  "ye  that  make  men- 
tion of  the  Lord"  (Isa  68  6),  "ye  that  are  Jeb's  remom- 
branoers";  for  "he  shall  confirm  the  covenant"  (Dnl 
9  27),  "he  shall  moke  a  firm  covenant";  for  "muceth 
my  way  perfect"  (2  S  89  33),  "guldeth  Che  perfect  in 
fals  way"^(Bee  margin);  for  "the  desire  of  a  man  is  his 


"freely  bestowed  on  us,"  m  "wherewith  be  endued  us": 
for  "made  himself  of  no  reputation "  (Phil  8  7),  "emp- 
tied himself";  for  "spoil  you"  (Col  8  8).  '^'maketb 
spoQ  of  you":  for  "Is  the  enemy  of  Ood"  (Jas  4  4), 
''^maketh  himself":  for  "worketh  abomliwtlon  or 
[maketh]  a  lie"  (Rev  81  27),  "maketh  [m  "doeth"]  an 
abomination  and  a  lie";  we  have  "become"  for  "made" 
(Mt  4  3:  Lk  8  6:  4  3),  "became"  (Bom  10  ao:  1 
Cor  16  45,  bit);  "beooimnB  in"  tor  "beins  made" 
(PhU  2  7  m). 

W.  L.  Walker 
HAEEBATES,  mSk'b&ta:  This  is  the  pi.  of  the 
word  putk^Mite,  which  means  "one  who  bUib  up 
strife."  It  occura  only  in  AVm  of  2  Hm  S  3  and 
Tit  2  3  as  lui  alternative  tr  erf  BtAftoKat,  didbUoi, 
which  AV  renders  "false  accusers,"  and  RV  'Uan- 
d^en." 
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MAKED,  mSfked  (Mon«,  MaJdd,  Mwc^,  Mak&>) : 
A  atoong  city  £.  of  the  Jordan,  not  yet  identified. 
It  is  named  alone  with  Bosor,  Alema  and  Casphor 
(1  Mace  6  26).  In  ver  36,  AV  reads  "Maged." 

HAXBR,  m&lEer.  See  Makk. 

MAEHELOTH,  mak-heloth,  mak-hel6th 
O^OpV,  ma^&Oth,  "assemblies"):  A  desert  camp 
of  the  Iraaelites  between  Etaradafa  and  Tahath  (Nu 
8S  25^36).   See  Wandbbinob  or  Ibbabl. 

HASKSDAH,  m^-ke'da  (TTl^,  ma^SdhOh; 
MomiSA,  MakUd):  A  Canaanite  royal  city  which 
Joshua  captured,  utterly  destroying  the  inhab- 
itants, and  doing  to  the  king  as  he  had  done  unto 
the  king  of  Jericho  (Josh  10  28;  12  16).  It  lay 
in  the  Shephelah  of  Judab  (16  41).  It  was  brought 
into  prommence  by  the  fli^t  thither  of  the  6  kings 
of  the  Amorites  who.  having  united  their  forces  for 
the  destruction  of  Gibeon,  were  themsdves  d^eated 
and  pursued  by  Joshua  (ch  10).  Seeing  their 
danger,  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  to  the  camp  at  Gil- 
gal  Deseeching  Joshua  to  save  and  help  them.  _  That 
enei^tic  commander  marched  all  night  with  his 
full  strength,  fell  upon  the  allies  at  Gibeon,  slew 
them  with  a  great  slau^ter,  chased  the  fugitives 
down  the  valley  by  way  of  Beth-horon,  and  smote 
them  unto  Azekan  and  unto  Makkedah.  It  was 
during  this  memorable  pursuit  that  in  response  to 
Jodiua'a  appeal: 

"Son,  stand  thon  rtOI  upon  Olbeon: 
And  thou.  Moon,  in  the  valiejr  of  Altalcn." 

tiie  sun  stayed  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted 
not  to  go  down  a  whole  day,  unUl  the  nation  had 
avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies. 

The  5  kines  sought  refuge  in  the  cave  at  Makke- 
dah, where,  oy  Joshua's  orders,  they  were  blocked 
in  with  great  stones,  until  the  slaughter  of  the  fugi- 
tives should  be  completed.  Then  the  royal  prison- 
ers were  brought  out,  and,  after  the  chiefs  of  Israel 
had  set  their  feet  upon  their  necks,  Joshua  slew 
them  and  hwiged  them  on  five  trees  until  sunset. 
Ttds  u  an  illustration  of  the  old  practice  of  impaling 
enemies  after  death.  The  bodies  were  then  cast 
into  the  cave  where  they  had  sought  to  hide,  and 
great  stones  were  rolled  against  the  entrance. 

The  flight  of  the  allies  was  past  Beth-hoton  and 
Azekah  to  Makkedah.  Azekah  is  not  identified, 
but  it  is  named  with  Gederoth,  Beth-Klagon  ana 
Naamah  (Josh  16  41).  These  are  probably  rep- 
resented by  ^afroA,  DiySn  and  NiTaneh.  so  that 
in  this  district  Makkedah  may  be  sought.  The 
officers  of  the  Pal  Exploration  Fund  agree  in  sug- 
gesting d-MugkOr,  "the  cave,"  on  the  northern 
Bank  of  Wady  eaSuribr.  about  4  miles  from  the  sand 
dunes  on  the  shore.  There  are  traces  of  old  quany- 
ing  and  many  rock-cut  tombs  with  loculi.  "The 
viUage  stands  on  a  sort  of  promontory  stretching 
into  the  v^ey  ....  divided  into  three  plateaus; 
on  the  lower  of  these  to  the  8.  is  the  modem  village, 
A-MugkOr,  built  in  front  of  the  caves  which  are 
cut  out  of  the  sandstone"  (Warren).  In  no  other 
place  in  the  neighborhood  are  caves  found.  The 
narrative,  however,  speaks  not  of  caves,  but  of 
"the  cave,"  as  of  one  which  was  notable.  On  the 
other  hand  the  events  narrated  may  have  lent  dis- 
tinction to  some  particular  cave  among  the  many. 
"The  cave"  would  therefore  be  that  associated 
with  the  fate  of  the  6  kin^  No  certainty  is 
possible.  W.  Ewino 

MAKTESH,  mak'tesh,  THE  (ti^^ri,  Ao-maJt^ 
t^h^  "the  mortar";  ct  J^  16  19,  "the  mortar," 
EV  "hollow  place  that  is  m  Lehi"):  A  quarter  of 
Jotib  bo  named,  it  is  supposed,  on  account  of  the 


configuration  of  the  ground  and  associated  (Zeph 
1  10.11)  with  the  "fish  eate"  and  Mishnkh  (q.v.) 
or  "second  quarter."  Most  authorities  think  it 
was  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  many  con- 
sider that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  hollowed- 
out  form  of  that  part  of  the  IVropceon  just  N.  of 
the  walls,  where  foreign  mercluuits  consx^ated; 
others  have  suggested  a  hollow  farther  W.,  now 
occupied  by  the  murutan  and  the  three  long 
bazaars.  E.  W.  G.  Mastebhah 

MALACHI,  mal'a-kl: 

1.  Nune  of  the  Prophet 

2.  The  Prophet's  Times 

3.  Contents 

4.  Style 

5.  Message 

LiTSKATTTHB 

The  last  book  of  the  OT.   Nothing  is  known  of 
the  peraon  of  MslachL   Becuise  his  name  does  not 
occur  dsewhere,  some  scholars  indeed 
1.  Rams  of  doubt  whether  "Malachi"  is  intended 
tiie  Prafdiet  to  be  the  personal  name  of  the  prophet. 

But  none  of  the  other  prophetic  books 
of  the  OT  is  anonymous.  The  form  "^^tl^^li) ,  maJr 
'(Skhi,  si^iifies  "my  messenger";  it  occiu^  again  in 
8  1;  cf  2  7.  But  this  form  of  itself  would  nardly 
be  appropriate  as  a  proper  name  without  some 
additional  syllable  Bucn  as  t^") ,  Yah,  whence  mat- 
'akhiah,  i.e.  "messenger  of  Yahw^."  Haggu,  in 
fact,  is  expressly  designated  "messenger  of  Yahweh" 
1  13).  Besides,  the  superscriptions  pre- 
to  the  book,  in  both  the  IJOC  and  the  Vulg, 
WBirant  the  supposition  that  Malacld's  full  name 
ended  with  the  syllable  tT^ .  At  the  same  time  the 
LXX  tr*  the  last  clause  of  1  1,  "by  the  hand  of  Ats 
meMenger,"  and  the  Tg  reads,  "by  the  hand  of  my 
angel,  whose  name  is  called  Ezra  the  scribe/' 
Jerome  likewise  testifies  that  the  Jews  of  his  day 
ascribed  this  last  book  of  prophecjr  to  Ezra  (k. 
Pra^.  in  duodecim  Propheitu).  But  if  Ezra's  name 
was  originally  associated  with  the  book,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  dropped  by  the  collectors  of  the 
prophetic  Canon  who  uved  only  a  century  or  two 
subsequent  to  Ezra's  time.  Certain  traditkna 
ascribe  the  book  to  Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiidi; 
others,  still,  to  Malachi,  whom  they  des^i^te  as  a 
Levite  and  a  member  of  the  "Great  Synagogue." 
Certain  modem  scholars,  however,  on  the  basis  of 
the  similaritv  of  the  title  (1  1)  to  Zee  9  1;  12  1, 
declare  it  to  oe  anonymous;  but  this  is  a  rash  con- 
clusion without  any  substantial  proof  other  than 
suppodtion.  The  best  explanation  is  that  of  Vto- 
feasor  G.  G.  Cameron,  who  suggests  that  the  te> 
mination  of  the  word  "Malacm"  is  adjectival,  and 
equivalent  to  the  Lat  oni^elteus,  rigmfyizig 
charged  with  a  message  or  mission"  (a  miseionary). 
The  term  would  thus  be  an  official  title;  and  the 
thought  would  not  be  unsuitable  to  one  whose 
message  closed  the  prophetical  Canon  of  the  OT, 
and  WDOse  mission  in  behalf  of  the  church  was  so 
Bacred  in  character  (1-vol  HDE). 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  prophet's  exact  date^ 
but  nearly  all  scholars  are  agreed  that  Malachi 
prophesied  during  the  Pers  period, 
2.  The  and  after  the  reconstruction  and  dedi- 
Prophet's  cation  of  the  second  temple  in  516 
Timea  BC  (cf  Mai  1  10;  8  1.10).  The 
prophet  speaks  of  the  people's  "gov- 
ernor" (Heb  pendk,  Mai  1  8),  as  do  Haggai  and 
Nehemiah  (Rag  11;  Neh  6  14;  The 
social  conditions  portrayed  are  unquesticmably 
those  also  of  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  More 
specifically,  Malachiprobably  lived  and  labored 
during  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  SedouB 
abuses  had  crept  into  Jewish  life;  the  priests  had 
become  lax  and  degenerate,  defective  and  inferior 
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sacrifices  were  allowed  to  be  offered  upon  the 
temple  altar,  the  people  were  neglecting  their 
tithes,  divorce  was  common  and  God's  covenant 
was  forgotten  and  ignored:  just  such  abuses  as 
we  know  from  the  Book  of  Neh  were  common  in  his 
day  (cf  Neh  8  6;  «  1-13).  Yet^  it  is  doubtful 
wluitbeT  Malftchi  preached  during  Nehemiah's 
active  governorship;  for  in  Mai  1  8  it  is  implied 
that  gifts  might  be  offered  to  the  "governor," 
whereas  Nehemiah  tells  us  that  be  declined  all  such 
(Neh  6  15.18).  On  the  other  hand,  the  abuses 
which  Malachi  attacked  correspond  so  exactly 
with  those  which  Nehemiah  found  on  his  2d  visit 
to  Jenu  in  ^2  BC  (Neh  IS  7  ff)  that  it  seenas 
reasonably  cenain  thai  he  OTophened  shortly  before 
that  date,  i.e.  between  44iS  and  432  BC.  Aa  Dr. 
J.  M._  P.  Smith  says,  'The  Book  of  Mai  fits  the 
ritumtion  amid  which  Nehemiah  worked  as  snugly 
as  a  bone  fits  its  socket"  (JCC,  7).   That  the 

Iirophet  should  exhort  the  people  to  remember  the 
aw  of  Moses,  which  was  pubhcly  read  by  Ezra  in 
the  year  444  BC,  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  this 
conclusion,  despite  the  tact  that  Stade,  Comill  and 
Kautzach  ai^ue  for  a  date  prior  to  the  time  of  Ezra. 
On  the  oth&t  hand,  Nfigelsbach,  Kdhlra-,  Orelli, 
Reuse  and  Voick  nghtly  iilace  the  book  in  the 
period  between  the  two  yitata  of  Ndiemiah  (445- 
432  BC). 

The  book,  in  the  main,  is  composed  of  two  ex- 
tended polemics  agiunst  tne  priests  (1  6 — S  9)  and 

the  people  (2  10 — i  3),  opening  with 
8.  Contents  a   clear,   sharp  statement   of  the 

prophet's  chief  thesis  that  Jeh  still 
loves  Israel  (1  2-5),  and  closing  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  remember  the  Law  of  Moses  (4  4-6).  After 
the  title  or  superscription  (1  1)  the  prophecy  falls 
naturally  into  seven  divisions: 

(1)  1  2-5,  in  which  Malachi  shows  that  Jeh  still 
loves  Israel  because  their  lot  stands  in  such  marked 
contrast  to  Edom's.  They  were  temporalis  dis- 
ciplined; Edom  was  forever  punished. 

(2)  1  6 — ^3  0,  a  denunciation  of  the  priests,  the 
Ijevitefljwho  have  become  neglectful  of  their  sacer- 
dotal office,  indifferent  to  the  Law,  and  unmindful 
of  thdr  covenant  relationship  to  Jeh. 

(3)  S  10-16,  against  idolatry  and  divorce.  Some 
inteipret  this  section  metaphorically  of  Judah  aa 
having  abandoned  the  religion  of  his  youth  (ver  11). 
But  idolatry  and  divorce  were  closely  related.  The 
people  are  obviously  rebuked  for  literally  putting 
away  their  own  Jewish  wives  in  order  to  contract 
marriage  with  foreigners  (ver  15).  Such  marriages, 
the  prophet  declares,  are  not  only  a  form  of  idolatry 
(ver  11),  but  a  violation  of  Jeh  a  intention  to  pre- 
serve to  Himself  a  "godly  seed"  (ver  15). 

(4)  8  17 — 8  6,  an  announcement  of  coming 
judgment.  Men  are  be^ning  to  doubt  whether 
there  is  longer  a  God  of  justice  (ver  17).  Malachi 
replies  that  the  Lord  wnom  the  people  seek  will 
suddenly  come,  both  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi  and 
to  purge  the  land  of  sinners  in  general.  The  na- 
ti(m,  however,  wUl  not  be  utterly  consumed  (3  6). 

(6)  8  7-12,  in  which  the  propnet  paused  to  ^ve 
another  concrete  example  of  the  people's  sins: 
they  have  failed  to  pay  their  tithes  and  other  dues. 
Accordin^y,  drought,  locusts,  and  famine  have 
ensued.  Let  these  be  pud  and  the  nation  will 
again  prosper,  and  their  land  will  become  "a  delight- 
some land." 

(6)  8  13—4  3,  a  second  section  addressed  to  the 
doubters  of  the  prophet's  age.  In  S  17|they  had 
said,  "Where  is  the  God  m  juaticeT"  They  now 
murmiur:  "It  is  yam  to  serve  Gtod;  and  what 
pn^t  ia  it  that  we  have  kept  his  charge?"  The 
wicked  and  tiie  good  alike  prosper  (8  14.15).  But, 
the  prophet  repues,  Jeh  knows  them  that  are  His, 
ai^  a  book  of  remembrance  is  being  kept;  for  a 


da^  of  judgment  ia  coming  when  the  good  and  tbe 
evil  will  be  distinguished;  those  who  work  iniquity 
will  be  exterminated,  while  those  who  do  righteously 
will  triumph. 

(7)  4  4-6,  a  concluding  exhortation  to  obey  the 
Mosaic  Law;  with  a  promise  that  Elijah  the  prophet 
will  first  come  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  threatened 
judgment  by  reoiuiciting  tlw  hearts  of  the  nation 
to  one  another,  i.e.  to  rectmcile  the  idcala  of  the  <^ 
to  those  of  the  young,  and  vice  versa. 

Malachi  was  content  to  write  proee.  His  Hebrew 
is  clear  and  forceful  and  direct;  sometimes  almoat 
rhythmical.   His  figures  are  aa  nu- 

4,  Style      merous  as  should  be  expected  in  tiie 

brief  remnants  of  his  sermons  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  in  every  case  they  are 
chaste  and  beautiful  (1  6;  3  2.3.17^  4  1-3).  His 
statements  are  bold  and  correspondmgly  effective. 
The  moat  tniginal  feature  in  hia  style  ia  the  lecture- 
like  method  which  characterizes  ma  book  tiunugh* 
out;  more  particularly  that  of  question  and  answer. 
Hia  style  ia  that  of  the  acribes.  It  ia  known  aa  the 
didactic-dialectic  method,  conaating  first  of  an 
assertion  or  charge,  then  a  fancied  objection  rused 
by  his  hearerSf  and  finally  the  prophet's  refutation 
of  their  objection.  Eight  distinct  examples  of  this 
peculiarity  are  to  be  round  in  hia  book,  each  one 
contuning  the  same  clause  in  Heb,  "Yet  ye  say" 
(1  2.6.7;^  14.17;  8  7.8.13).  Thia  debating  style 
is  esp.  characteristic  of  Malachi.  Kwald  called 
it  "the  dialectic"  method.  Malachi  shows  the 
influence  of  the  schools  (cf  lua  use  of  "also"  and 
"again"  in  1  13;  S  13,  which  is  equivalent  to  our 
"firatiy,"  "secondly,"  etc). 

Malachi's  message  has  a  permanent  value  for  us 
as  well  as  an  immemate  value  for  his  own  time.  He 

was  an  intense  patriot,  and  accord- 

5.  Message  ingly  his  meesa^  was  clean-cut  and 

aevere.  Hia .  pnmary  aim  was  to 
encourage  a  disheart^ed  people  who  were  still 
lookmg  for  Haggai's  and  Zecnariah'a  optimistic 
predictions  to  be  fulfilled.  Among  the  lessons  of 
abiding  value  are  the  following:  (1)  That  ritual 
is  an  important  element  in  reli^on,  but  not  as  an 
end  in  itself.  Tithes  and  offenngs  are  necessaiy, 
but  only  aa  the  expression  of  mncere  moral  and 
deeply  spiritual  life  (1  11).  (2)  That  a  cheap 
religion  av^la  nothing,  and  that  sacrificea  given 
grudnngly  are  displeasing  to  God.  Better  a  temple 
closed  than  filled  with  such  worshippers  (1  8-10). 
(3)  That  divorce  and  intermarriage  with  heathen 
idolaters  thwarts  the  purpoee  of  God  in  securing 
to  Himself  a  [leculiar  people,  whose  family  life  is 
sacred  because  it  is  the  nursery  of  a  "godly  seed" 
(8  16).  (4)  That  there  ia  eternal  diacipline  in  the 
Law.  Malachi  placea  the  greatest  emphaua  upon 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Mosaic  Law.  The 
priests,  he  says,  are  the  custodians  and  expounders 
of  the  Law.  At  their  mouth  the  people  should 
seek  knowledge.^  "To  undervalue  the  Law  is  easy;' 
to  appraise  it  is  a  much  harder  task"  (Welch). 
With  Malachi,  no  less  than  with  Christ  Himself, 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  should  ever  paas  away  or 
become  obsolete. 

LiTBSATOSB.— Driver.  "Minor  Propheta  11.  Nti^ 
Ctnturu  BibU  (1900):  O.  A.  Smith,  "The  Book  of  the 
Twelve  PropheU."  Expotitor't  Biblt  {1898):  Doda,  P9U- 
Szilian  Propketi:  "Hag."  "Zee,"  "MaJ";  "Handboolufor 
Bible  Oluns" ;  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  ICC  (1012).  Among  the 
numerous  other  comms.  on  Mai  maybe  mentioned:  Bt- 
aelea  (lfi07).  Marti  (1903).  Now»ck  (1903),  Orelli  (1908), 
Wellhaiuen  (1898),  Van  Hoooacker  (1008)  and  laopeocul 
(1908).  The  various  Intros  to  the  OT  should  alBo  be 
consulted,  notably  thoee  by  Driver  (191()},  Strack  (1906). 
WUdeboer  (1903),  Gautler  (1006).  ComlJl  (1907).  KO^ 

il803):  and  the  arts,  entitled  "Malachi"  In  the  various 
»k;ta.  and  Bible  Encs:  e.g.  In  BB  (.1902).  by  C.  O. 
Torrev:  In  BDB  (1901).  by  A.  O.  Wdch;  In  l-vcd  HDB 
(1009).  by  O.  O.  Ownenm;  sod  RB  (l90ft),  by  Voldc. 

George  L.  Robinsoh 
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BIALACHY,  mal'a-kl:  Another  form  of  the  name 
c(  the  prophet  "Maladii"  (q.v.),  found  in  RV  and 
AV  of  2  E&l  1  40. 

MALGAH,  maTkam  (S?^?,  maOBOm,  "their 
king";  A V  Maldum) : 

(1)  A  chief  of  the  Benjamites,  son  of  Sh&haraim 
(1  Ch  8  9). 

(2)  Hie  name  of  an  idol  as  well  as  the  posseaaive 
pronominal  form  of  tfb^,  melekk,  "king"  (2  S  IS 
30  RVm;  Jer  49  1.3  [LXX  Mdehdl];  Zeph  1  5). 
In  Am  1  15  it  appears  to  be  best  tr^  "their  king," 
aa  in  both  AV  and  RV.  Only  a  careful  exammation 
of  the  context  can  determine  whether  the  word  is 
the  proper  name  of  the  idol  (Moloch)  or  the  3d 
personal  possessive  pronoun  for  king.  The  idol  la 
also  spelt  "Milcom"  and  "Molech." 

MALCHIAH,  mal-kTa.  See  Malchuah. 

MALCmSL,  mainEi-«l  ^tPS^,  ma&V&,  "God 
is  king"):  Graadson  of  Aaher  (Gen  46  17;  Nu 
S6  45;  1  Ch  7  31). 

MALCHIEUTES,  mal'ki-eMts  C^tTS^V,  moi- 
kl'ell):  Descendants  of  Malchiel  (Nu  26  45). 

MALCHIJAH,  mal-kl'ia  (H^pb^ ,  maiklyOh,  "Jeh 
is  king";  MiXx*!"**  MdcheUu,  with  variants): 

(1)  A  Levite,  descendant  of  Gersbom,  of  those 
whom  David  set  over  the  "service  of  song"  in  the 
woi^ip  (1  Ch  6  40). 

0!)  The  head  of  the  6th  comae  of  priests  (1  Ch 
14  9). 

(3)  One  of  the  laymen  who  had  taken  "strange 
wives"  during  the  exile  (Esr  10  25);  the  "Mel- 
chias"  of  1  ^  9  26. 

(4)  Another  of  the  same  name  (Ezr  10  25;  two 
In  same  verse).   Called  "Asibiaa"  in  1  Esd  9  26. 

(5)  Another  under  the  same  offence,  son  of  Harim 
(Ezr  10  31).    "Melchias"  in  1  Esd  9  32. 

(6)  One  of  the  "repwrers"  who  helped  with  the 
"tower  of  the  furnaces"  (Neh  3  11). 

(7)  Son  of  Rechab  ruler  of  Beth-4iaccerem,  re- 
piurer  of  the  dung  gate  (Neh  S  14). 

(8)  A  goldsmith  who  helped  in  building  the  wiUla 
of  Jerus  (Neh  S  31). 

(9)  One  of  those  at  Ezra's  left  hand  when  he  read 
Ibe  law  (though  posmbly  one  of  the  above  [Neh 

8  4]).   In  1  EM  9^"Mclchia8." 

(10)  One  of  the  oovenutt  signatories  (Neh  10  3). 

(11)  The  father  of  Pashhur  (Neh  11  12;  Jer  21 
1;  88  1). 

(12)  A  priest,  a  anger  at  the  dedication  of  the 
wdls  of  Jerus  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh  12 
42).  , 

(13)  (^n^JpTS,  malklyahil,  as  above  with  u  end- 
ing): Son  of  Ham-melech  (or.  as  1  K  82  26;  2  Ch 
28  7  translate  it,  "king's  son'').  Joemiah  was  cast 
into  his  dungeon  or  pit  (Jer  38  6). 

AV  epella  "Makhiah'^  or  "Malchijah"  indiffei^ 
ently  wiW^Melchiah"  in  Jer  81  1 ;  ERV  has  "Mai- 
chiah"  in  Jer  81  1;  SB  1.6,  elsewhere  "Malchijah"; 
ARV  has  "Malchijah"  throughout. 

Henrt  Wallace 

HALCHIRAM,  mal-kl'ram  (01*^?^ ,  maUciT^m, 
"uplifted  long"):  Son  of  Jeconiah,  descendant  of 
David  (1  Ch  8  18). 

MALCm-SHUA,  mal-kl-shdo'a  (?1V'<9^V,  mal- 
ik{«AfiB\  "my  king  saves") :  One  of  the  sons  of  Saul 
(1  8  14  49;  31  2,  AV  "Melchishua":  1  Ch  8  33; 

9  39).  He  was  slain  by  the  Philis  irith  his  brothers 
aAthe  battle  of  GUboa(l  Ch  10  2;  1  S  81  2). 


MALCHITS,  mal'kua  (H4Xxe«,  Mdlchoa,  from 
trblj,  melekh,  i.e.  "counsellor"  or  "king"):  The 
name  of  the  servant  of  the  hi^  priest  Caiaphas 
whose  right  ear  was  smitten  off  oy  Simon  Peter  at 
the  arrest  of  Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
(cf  Mt  28  51;  Mk  14  47;  Lk  28  50;  Jn  18  10). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Luke  "the  phyncian"  alone 

g'ves  an  account  of  the  heiUing  oi  the  wound  (IJe 
I  51).  As  Jesus  "foucA«d  his  ear,  and  healed  him," 
the  ear  was  not  entirely  severed  from  the  head. 
The  words  of  Jesus,  "Suffer  ye  thus  far,"  may  have 
berai  addressed  either  to  the  disciples,  i.e.  "Suffer  ye 
that  I  thus  far  show  kindness  to  my  captors,"  or  to 
those  about  to  bind  him,  i.e.  asking  a  short  respite  to 
heal  MalchuB.  They  were  not  addressed  directly  to 
Peter,  as  the  Gr  form  is  pi.,  whereas  in  Mt  26  52; 
Jn  18  11,  where,  immediately  after  the  smiting 
of  Malchus,  Jesus  does  address  Peter,  the  sing,  form 
is  used ;  nor  do  the  words  of  Jesm  there  refer  to  the 
healing  but  to  the  action  of  bis  disciple.  A  kins- 
man 01  Malchus,  also  a  servant  of  the  hi^  priest, 
was  one  of  those  who  put  the  questions  which  made 
Peter  deny  Jesus  (Jn  18  26).         C.  M.  Kbbb 

MALE,  ma  ([1]  "TJT,  tmsr,  "Oh  zOkhar,  "TOT  , 
lOkhilr  [v'  meaning  "to  stand  out/'  "to  be  promi- 
nent," here  a  physiological  differentiation  of  the  sex, 
as  n?p? ,  n'i:«6AdA,  "female,"  q.v.];  12]  ti"'*,  'Uh, 
lit."man";  [3]  by  circumlocution,  mify  in  the  books 
of  8  and  K,  nip9  T^i;rO,  maaam  IfW,  vipAv 
vpit  rotxoV)  ourdn  prds  idchon,  which  RV  euphem- 
isticaUy  renders  "man-chUd"  [1  S  86  22.34;  1  K 
14  10]):  Geeenius  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  this 
phrase  designates  yoimg  boys,  who  do  not  as  yet 
wear  clothes,  of  whom  the  above  description  is 
accurate,  while  it  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
adultfl.  even  in  the  modem  Orient.  We  know  this 
from  the  statement  of  Herod,  ii.35,  rating  to  E^pt, 
and  from  Jgs  8  24;  1  8  24  3.  The  Gr  tr*  these 
words  with  ip^^f,  drsSn,  4f^*',  drrA^,  while  1  Maoo 
6  28.51  has  the  adj.  (tprcnxir,  onsnilbM. 

The  above  words  (the  phrase  mosUln  tflflr  ex- 
cepted) are  used  promiscuously  of  animals  and  men, 
e.g.  "Of  every  clean  beast  thou  ahalt  take  to  thee 
seven  and  seven,  the  male  ['bA]  and  bis  female, 
of  the  birds  also  of  the  heavens,  seven  and  seven, 
male  [xakh&T\  and  female"  (Gen  7  2.3).  A  careful 
distinction  was  made  in  the  use  of  male  and  female 
animals  in  the  rules  oonoeming  sacrffice;  in  some 
offerings  none  but  males  were  allowed,  in  others 
females  wera  permitted  along  with  the  males  (Lev 
8  6).  The  same  distinction  was  made  in  the  val- 
uation of  the  different  sexes  (Gen  82  14.15;  Lev 
27  5).  Certain  priestly  portions  were  permitted 
to  the  Levites  or  the  male  descendants  of  Aaron  for 
food,  while  women  were  not  permitted  to  part^ 
of  the  same  (Nu  18  10.11). 

As  a  rule  Jewish  parents  (as  is  now  common  in 
the  Orient)  prefeired  male  children  to  daughters. 
This  is  seen  from  the  desira  for  male  progeny  (1  S 
1  8-18)  sod  from  the  ransom  paid  for  nrsnbom  sons 
to  Jeh  ffSx  18  12;  Lk  2  23).  It  was  reserved  to 
the  NT  to  proclaim  the  equalitv  of  the  sexes,  as  it 
does  of  races  and  conditions  of  men:  "There  can 
ba  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  can  be  no  male  and  female;  for 
ye  all  are  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Gal  8  28). 
See  Woman. 

Among  the  prominent  aioa  of  orleotal  peoples,  "the 
abominations  of  the  nations  which  Jeh  drove  out  before 
the  children  of  Israel "  was  one  of  the  most  belnoot  chu>- 
acter,  that  of  sodomy,  against  which  Qod's  people  are 
repeatedly  warned.  The  Or  expression  for  the  devotee 
of  this  vice  is  a  compound  noun,  Aptmwcoirqt,  aneno- 
koiua.  lit.  "he  who  Uee  with  man.  uie  abuser  of  him- 
self niUimMiMnd.  taw  sodomite  (1  Cor  6  0),  while  the 

Heb  tWMtk.  lit.  means  tin  (male)  devotee  of  Us- 
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dTtooa  and  Uoentloiu  ideiaXry  (Dt  83  17;  IE  14  24; 
16  12;  n  40;  2  K  S8  7;  Job  36  14). 

H.  L.  E.  LuziuNG 
HALEFACTOR,  mal-6-rak'tfir  (RwrnrotAt.  kako- 
poid»,  "a  bad  doer,"  i,e.  "evildoer,"  "criminal"; 
KoitaOpTpn,  ftoAoiirpos,  "a  wrongdoer*'):  The  former 
occurs  in  Jn  18  30  AV,  the  latter,  which  ia  the 
stronger  term,  in  Lk  33  32.30.  The  former  describes 
the  subject  as  doin^  or  making  evil,  the  latter  as 
creating  or  originatmg  the  bad,  and  hence  desig- 
nates the  more  enesrgetio,  aggressive,  initiating 
type  of  ciiminaUty. 

MALKTiKBT.,  msrleld-el,  maI'd-161  (M«XdMM., 
MaldM,XV)'.  Gr  form  of  ^'Mahalalel"  (Lk  8  37): 
RV  "Mahalaleel." 

MAUCB,  mal'is,  MAUGNITT,  ma^Ug'ni-ti 
(mucfa,  kaHa,  mn\p6%,  ponerda,  Kutmlfitia, 
kakoilheia) :  "Malice,"  now  used  in  the  sense  of 
delibwate  ill-will,  by  its  derivation  means  badnew, 
or  trideedneu  generally,  and  was  so  used  in  Older 
Eng.  In  the  Apoo  it  ia  the  tr  of  kakia,  "evil," 
"badness"  (Wisd  18  10.20:  16  14;  2  Mace  4  50, 
RV  "wickedness"};  in  Sicclus  87  30;  88  7,  we 
have  "mahce"  in  the  more  restricted  sense  as  the  tr 
of  minis,  "confirmed  anger."  In  the  NT  "malice" 
and  "maliciousness"  are  the  tr  of  kahia  (Rom  1 
29a;  1  Cor  5  8;  14  20;  Col  3  8);  maUciousisthe 
tr  of  ponSroa,  "evil"  (3  Jn  ver  10,  RV  "wicked") ;  it 
also  occurs  in  Ad  Est  IS  4.7,  ver  4,  "malignant"; 
^isd  1  4,  RV  "that  deviseth  evil";  2  Mace  S  23; 
malignity  occurs  in  Rom  1  296  as  the  tr  of  kako9- 
theia,  "evil  disposition";  "maliciously,"  Sus  vs 
43.62;  2  Maco  U  11,  RV  "having  Ul  wiU." 

w.  L.  Walkeb 

HAIXOS,  mal'oB.  See  Mallub. 

MALLOTHI,  mal'd-thl,  ma^lO'thl  ('•tlV^V,  vuiW^ 
ihi,  "my  discourse"):  Son  of  Heman,  a  Kohathite 
nnger  (1  Ch  6  33;  86  4).  The  song  service  in 
ttxe  house  ot  the  Lead  was  apportioned  by  David 
and  the  captains  of  the  host  to  the  3  funilies  of 
A8iq)h,  Heman.  and  Jeduthun  (1  Ch  86  1).  Their 
place  m  the  "courses"  was,  however,  settled  by 
^-lot"  (1  Ch  85  8.0).  MaDothi  was  one  of  He- 
man's  17  children — 14  sons  and  3  daughters  (1  Ch 
86  5) — and  was  chief  of  the  19th  course  of  twelve 
angers  into  which  the  temple  choir  was  divided 
(1  Ch  36  26).  Hbnbt  Wallace 

liAIXOWS,  mal'Oz.   See  Salt- wort. 

MALLUCH,  mal'uk  (T^Vq,  maUiikk,  "coun- 
seUor"): 

Sl)  A  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  ancestor  of 
an  the  singer  (1  Ch  6  44;  cf  ver  29). 

(2)  Son  of  Hani,  among  those  who  had  foreign 
wives  (Ezr  10  29).  He  is  a  descendant  of  Judah 
(I  Ch  9  4)  and  is  the  Mamuchus  of  1  Esd  9  30. 

(3)  A  descendant  of  Harim,  who  mairied  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr  10  32). 

(4)  (5)  Two  who  seided  the  covenant  witb  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh  10  4.27). 

(6)  Possibly  the  same  as  (4).  One  of  the  priests 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh  IS  2) .  Doubt- 
lees  the  Melicu  of  ver  14  m.     Henry  Wallacii 

MALLUCm,  mal'fl-kl  051^,  maUHkhl,  "my 
counsellor"):  A  family  of  priests  that  came  over 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh  10  4;  13  14).  May  be 
the  patronymic  Malluch,  (4)  (q.v.). 

MALLUS,  mal'uB  (MaXX^,  Malida;  AV  Mal- 
loa):  A  city  in  CHlicia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
along  with  those  of  Tarsus,  revolted  from  An- 


tiochuB  Epiphanes  in  inntest  agunst  his  action  in 
giving  them  to  his  concubine,  Antiochis  (2  Mace 
4  30).  The  ancient  name  was  Marios.  The  river 
Pyramos  divides  about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  one 
branch  flowing  to  the  W.,  the  other  to  the  E.  of  the 
low  range  of  hills  along  the  coast  on  which  stands 
Kara-TaBk.  Mallus  stood  on  a  height  (Strabo, 
676]  to  the  E.  of  the  western  arm,  a  diort  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  site  is  a  Ut^le  W.  of  Kara- 
Taah,  where  inscriptions  of  Antiochda  and  Malhu 
have  been  found.  Tarsus  lay  about  36  miles  to  the 
N.W.  The  two  cities  were  rivals  in  trade.  The 
position  of  Mallus  wiUi  her  harbor  on  the  shore 
gave  her  really  no  advantage  over  Tarsus,  with  her 
river  navigable  to  the  city  walls.  The  fine  wagon 
road  over  the  mounts  by  way  of  the  Ciltcian 
Gates  opened  for  her  easy  access  to  the  interior, 
compared  with  that  furnished  for  Mallus  by  the 
old  caravan  track  to  the  N.  by  way  of  Adana. 
This  sufficiently  explains  the  greater  prosperity 
of  the  former  city.  W.  Ewinq 

HALOBATHROK,  mal-o-bath'ron:  RVm  sug- 
gests  that  this  tr  may  be  right  instead  of  Bether 
ra  the  phrase  TT^  ''T^,  hOrS  bether  (Cant  8  17). 
But  this  spice  never  ^w  wild  in  Pal,  and  so  could 
hardly  have  given  its  name  to  a  mountain,  or 
mountain  range.  He  name  Bether  ought  there- 
fore to  be  retained,  notwithstanding  Wellhausrai 
(PtoL;  415).  The  spioe  is  the  leaf  of  the  Catna 
Hgnea  txee. 

UALTAITNEUS,  mal-ta-nS'us  (MaX-rawcao*, 
MtUtanntdM,  B  and  Swete:  'AXTawatot,  Altannafm, 
A  and  Fritzsche — the  M  being  perhaps  dropped 
because  of  the  final  M  in  the  preceding  word;  AV 
Altaneus) :  One  of  the  sons  of  Asom  who  put  away 
his  "strange  wife"  (1  Esd  B  33)-"Mattenai"  in 
Est  10  33. 

MAlUIAS.nuMnft'yas.  See  Sakaias,  (3). 

MAMDAI,  mam'dft-I,  mam'dl  (B,  H«|i8a(, 
Mamd(d,  A,  MavScU,  Mandtd).:  One  of  those  who 
consented  to  put  away  their  "strange  wivfls"  at 
Eedras'  order  fl  Esd  »  34)-AV  "Mabdai»="Be. 
uaiah"  in  Ezr  10  35. 

MAMMON,  mam'un  (Moiutv&t,  MamOnda)  :  A 
common  Aram,  word  (T^Ulf] ,  mamdn)  for  riches,  used 
in  Mt  6  24  and  in  Lk  16  9.11.13.  In  these  pas- 
sages mammon  merely  means  wealth,  and  is  called 
"unrighteous,"  because  the  abuse  of  riches  is  more 
frequent  than  their  right  use.  In  Lk  16  13  there 
is  doubtless  peraonification,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  there  was  in  NT  times  a  Syrian  deity  ciJled 
Mammon.  The  application  of  the  term  in  Mt  is 
apparent  and  requires  no  comment.  In  Lk, 
however,  since  the  statement,  "Make  to  yourselves 
friends  out  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness," 
follows  as  a  oommait  on  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward,  there  is  danger  of  the  inference  uiat 
Jesus  approved  the  dishmiest  conduct  of  the  steward 
and  advised  His  disciples  to  imitate  his  example. 
On  the  contrary,  the  statement  is  added  more  as 
a  corrective  against  this  inference  than  as  an  ^ipli- 
cation.  'Do  not  infer,'  He  says,  'that  honesty  in 
the  use  of  money  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  He 
that  is  unfaithful  in  little  is  uid'aithful  in  much. 
So  if  you  are  not  wise  in  tiie  use  of  earthly  treasure 
how  can  you  hope  to  be  intrusted  with  heavenly 
treasure?'^  The  commendation  is  in  the  matter 
of  foreaght,  not  in  the  method.  The  steward 
tried  to  serve  two  masters,  his  lord  and  his  lord's 
creditors,  but  the  thing  could  not  be  done,  as  the 
sequel  shows.  Neither  can  men  serre  both  God 
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and  riohes  exalted  as  an  object  of  slavish  servitude. 
Wealth,  Jesus  teaches,  does  not  really  belong  to 
men,  but  as  stewards  they  may  use  wealth  pru- 
dently unto  their  eternal  advantage.  Instead  of 
serving  God  and  mammon  alike  we  may  serve  God 
by  the  use  of  wealth,  and  thus  lay  up'  treasures 
for  ourselves  in  heaven.  Again,  the  parable  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  teaching  that  the  wrong  of  dia* 
honest  gain  may  be  atonea  for  by  charity.  Jesus 
is  not  dealing  with  the  question  of  reparation.  The 
object  is  to  point  out  bow  one  may  best  use  wealth, 
tamted  or  otherwise,  with  a  view  to  the  future. 

RnasEtx  Bbnjahin  Milleb 
MAMNITANEMTJS,  mam-ni-tar-ne'mus  (Mc4tvi- 
T&v(U|u>ff,  MamnUdnaimos,  B,  MaimTdvaifwtt  Mam- 
tUAnaimoa,  AV  Mamnitanaimus) :  I  Esd  9  34, 
where  it  represmts  the  two  names  Mattaniah  and 
Mi^tenai  in  the  ||  Ezr  10  37,  which  probably  rep- 
resent only  one  person.  It  must  be  a  corruption 
of  Uiese  names.  The  Aldine  gives  a  still  more 
corrupt  form,  lAaiuvifMrapaitMt,  ManmimcUanalrnoa. 

MAMRE,  mam'rg  (an^V,  mamrS';  LXX 
Ma^iPp^,  Mambrt): 

(1)  In  Gen  14  24  Mamre  is  mentioned  as  the 
name  of  one  of  Alvaham's  allies,  who  in  ver  13  is 
described  aa  the  Amorite,  brother  of 

1.  Biblical  Eshcol  and  An^.  The  name  of  the 
Date  grove  of  trees  is  evidently  considered 

as  derived  from  this  sheikh  or  chief- 
tain. The  "cMiks"  ("terebinths")  of  Mamre  where 
Abnun  pitched  his  tent  (Gen  14  13;  18  1)  are  do- 
scribed  (IS  18]  as  "in  Hebron."  Later  on  Mach- 
FELAH  (q.v.)  is  described  as  "b^ore,"  i.e.  "to  the  E. 
of  Mamre"  (Gen  28  17:  86  9;  49  30;  60  13).  and 
Mamre  is  identified  with  Hebron  itself  (28  10). 

^  While  Mamre  has  always  been  looked  for  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron,  the  traditions  have  varied 

greatly,  determined  apparentlyby  the 

2.  Tradi-  presence  of  a  suitable  tree.  The  one 
tional  site  which  has  a  claim  on  erounds  other 
SltM  than  tradition  is  that  called  Kh.  and 

'Ain  Nimreh  (lit.  the  "ruin"  and 
"spring"  of  "the  leopard"),  about )  mfle  N.N.W.  of 
modem  Hebron.  ThB  word  Nimreh  may  be  a  sur- 
vival of  the  ancient  Mamre,  the  name,  as  often 
happens,  being  assimilated  by  a  familiar  word. 
Thesite  is  a  possible  one,  but,  beyond  this,  the  name 
has  not  much  to  commend  it. 

Tradition  has  centered  round  three  different  sites 
at  various  periods:  (1)  The  modem  tradition  points 
to  a  magnificent  oak  {Quercus  ilex,  Arab.  Siridian), 
1^  miles  W.N.W.  of  tiie  modem  city,  as  the  tere- 
binth of  Abraham;  Its  trunk  has  a  rarth  of  32  ft. 
It  is  now  in  a  dying  condition,  but  when  Robinson 
visited  it  {.BR.  11,72,  81)  it  was  in  fine  condition; 
he  mentions  a  Mohammedan  tradition  that  this  was 
"Abraham's  oak."  Since  then  the  site  had  been 
bought  by  the  Russians,  a  hospice  and  church  have 
been  erected,  and  the  tradition,  though  of  no  an- 
tiquity, has  become  crystallized.  (2)  The  second 
tradition,  which  flourished  from  the  16th  cent,  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  19th  cent.,  pointed  to 
the  hill  of  DeiT  d  ArbaHn  (see  Hebron)  as  that  of 
Mamre,  relying  esp.,  no  doubt,  in  its  inception  on  the 
idoatitjr  of  Mamre  and  Hebron  (Gen  28  19).  A 
magnificent  terebinth  which  stood  there  was  pointed 
out  as  that  of  Abraham.  The  site  agrees  well  with 
the  statement  that  the  cave  of  Machpelah  was  *'be- 
fore,"i.e.totheE.of  Mamre(Gen  28  17,  etc).  (3) 
The  third  and  much  older  tradition,  mentioned  in 
sevend  Christian  writers,  refers  to  a  great  terebinth 
which  onee  stood  in  an  inclosure  some  2  miles  N. 
of  Hebron,  new  the  road  to  Jerus.  It  is  practically 
cotaia  that  the  site  of  this  inclosure  is  the  strange 
fiffmet  d-KhalU.  This  is  an  inclosure  some  214 
ft.  long  and  162  ft.  wide.    The  inckxaing  waUa  are 


made  of  extremely  fine  and  massive  masonry  and 
are  6  ft.  thick;  the  stones  are  very  w^  laid  and 
the  jointing  is  verv  fine,  but  the  building  was  evi- 
dently never  completed.  In  one  comer  is  a  well— 
Btr  d- Khaltl — lined  with  beautiful  ashlar  masonry, 
cut  to  the  curve  of  the  circumference. 

It  is  probable  that  this  inclosuresurrounded  a  mag- 
nificent terebinth;  if  so,  it  was  at  this  spot 
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SlEstcb  Map  of  tbe  Bnvlroiu  of  Hebron  to  Show  the 
Various  ftoposed  Sites  of  lAimre. 

before  the  days  of  Constantine  a  fcreat  annual  fair 
was  held,  attoided  by  Jews,  Christiana  and  heathen 
who  united  to  pay  honor  to  the  sacred  tree,  whfle 
the  well  was  on  the  same  occasion  illuminated,  and 
offerings  were  made  to  it.  Similar  customs  sur- 
vive today  at  several  shrines  in  Pal.  Constantine 
suppressed  these  "superstitions,"  and  built  a  church 
in  the  neighborhood,  probably  the  so-called  "Abra- 
ham's house,"  BeU  Ibrahim  of  today.  The  tree 
which  stooil  here  is  apparently  that  moitioned  by 
Jos  (BJ,  IV,  ix,  7)  as  having  continued  "since 
the  creation  of  the  world."  At  this  inclosure,  too, 
Jewish  women  and  children  were  sold  at  auction 
after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Bar  Cochba. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  v^eration  paid  to  this 
terebinth — now  lon^  centuries  dead  and  gone — 
early  Christian  tradition  associated  it  with  Abra- 
ham and  located  Mamre  here.  This  tradition  is 
mentbned  by  Jerome  (4th  cent.),  by  Euchoius 
(6th  cent.),  by  Areulphus  (700  AD)  and  by  Benjar 
min  of  Tudela  (1163  AD).  Among  Uie  modmi 
Jews  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  site  of  "Abraham's 
oak."  It  is  probable  that  the  view  that  Abrs^am 
was  connected  with  this  tree  is  one  attached  to  it 
much  later  than  its  original  sanctity:  it  was  origi- 
nally one  of  the  many  "holy  trees''  of  tlie  land 
venerated  by  primitive  Sem  religious  feeling,  and 
the  nearness  of  Hebron  caused  tne  Bible  story  to 
be  attached  to  it.  Judgingfrom  the  Bible  dat&  it 
appears  to  be  too  far  from  Hebron  and  Machpelah 
to  suit  the  oonditions;  the  site  of  Mamre  must 
have  been  near^  to  Deir  d  ArbaHn,  but  it  has 
probably  been  entirely  lost  since  very  early  times. 
For  a  very  good  discussion  about  Mamre  see 
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Majnbri  by  Le  R.  P.  Abel  dea  Frftrea  Prdcheurs  in 
the  Confireruxa  d«  SairU  Stienm.  1909-10  fParis). 

(2)  An  Amorite  chief,  owner  of  the  "oaks  men- 
tioned above  (Gen  14  13.24). 

E.  W.  G.  Masterhan 

HAMUCHUS,  ma-mQ'kus  (MVovvott  Mdmoi*- 
ehoa):  One  of  those  who  put  away  their  "strange 
whraa"  (1  EM  9  30);  identical  with  "Malluoh"  in 
Ear  10  29. 

MAK.  See  Anthropologt. 

MAN,  NATURAL,  nafA-ra],  nach'u-ral  (^uci« 
&v4p«>«oti  psuchikda  dntkrOpoB)'.  Man  as  he  i«  by 
nature,  contrasted  with  man  as  he  becomes  by  grace. 
This  phrase  ia  exclusively  Pauline. 

/.  Biblieal  Mmaning. — ^Tbe  classical  passage  in 
whichitoecuzaiBl  Cor  2  HAY:  "ButthenatunU 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  S^t  of  God: 
for  thmr  are  foolishness  unto  him:  neither  can  he 
Imow  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discmied." 
In  his  anthropology  Paul  uses  four  groups  of  de- 
scriptive adja,  in  contrasted  pairs:  (1)  the  old  man 
and  the  ?iew  man  (Rom  6  6;  Eph  4  22;  Col  Z  9: 
Eph  3  15;  4  24;  Col  8  10);  (2)  the  outward 
man  and  the  tniMira  man  (2  Cor  4  16;  Rom  7  22; 
Eph  3  16);  (3)  the  carnal  man  and  the  avirittuu 
man  (Rom  8  1-14;  1  Cor  S  1.3.4);  (4)  the  no^ 
uroZ  man  and  the  tmrUual  man  (2  Cor  2  14; 
S  3.4;  Eph  2  3;  1  Cor  2  15;  S  I;  14  37;  15  46; 
Gal  6  1).  A  study  of  these  passages  will  show 
that  the  adjs.  "old,"  "outward["  "carnal,"  and 
"natural"  describe  man,  from  different  points  of 
view,  prior  to  his  conversion;  while  the  adjs.  "new," 
"inward"  and  "spiritual"  describe  him,  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  after  his^  oonvemion.  To  elu< 
cidate  the  meaning,  the  expocdtOT  must  respect  these 
antitheses  and  let  uie  contrasted  words  throw  light 
and  meaning  upon  each  other. 

The  "old  man"  is  the  "natural  man"  considered 
chroiiologically-7-prior  to  that  op^ation  of  the  Holy 
spirit  by  which  he  is  renovated  into 

1.  The  Old  the  "new  man." 

Han  The  old  hoiwe  b  the  hoiue  as  It  WM 

before  It  was  rsmodeled;  ui  old  nrment 
la  the  garment  as  It  was  before  it  was  re-fashioned; 
and  the  "old  man"  Is  mui  as  he  was  before  he  was 
reeenerkted  and  aanctifled  by  the  grace  of  the  Spirit. 
"Our  old  man  Is  crudBed  with  Um,  that  the  body  of 
sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not 
■ervesln"  (Bom  6  o  Av).  Here  the  "  old  man  "  Is  caUed 
the  "body  of  sin,"  as  the  pbyiic&l  organism  is  called 
the  body  of  the  soul  or  spirit,  and  Is  to  be  "crucined" 
and  "destroyed."  In  order  that  man  may  no  looser  be 
the  "servant  of  sla."    "Put  off  concertung  the  former 

conversation  the  old  man,  wbU^  Is  corrupt  Put 

on  tlie  new  man,  which  after  God  Is  created  In  right- 
eousneSB  and  true  holiness"  (Eph  4  22.24  AV).  Here 
the  "old  man"  Is  said  to  be  ^'corrupt,"  and  we  are 
called  upon  to  "put  it  off."  The  figure  Is  that  of 
putting  off  old  clothes  which  are  unclean,  and  putUns 
on  those  gsrmenta  whlcdi  have  come  from  Che  wa^ 
clean  and  snowy  white.  We  have  the  same  Idea,  In 
differmt  language  and  with  a  sUghUy  different  Im- 
agery, In  Ool  8  9.10. 

when  Paul  calls  the  "natural  man"  the  "old  man." 
and  deecrtbeslt  as  the  "body  of  sin"  which  Is  "corrupt" 
In  Its  nature  and  "deeds."  and  tells  us  that  it  must  be 
"crudfled"  and  "destroyed"  and  "put  off"  In  order 
that  we  may  "not  serve  on."  but  may  have  "righteous- 
ness" and  true  boUneas"  and  "knowledge"  and  the 
"tnuue"  of  Ood,  we  get  some  conception  of  the  moral 
mining  which  he  Is  endeavoring  to  convey  by  these 
contrasts  (Oal  B  19-24).  He  has  reference  to  that  sln- 
ful  nature  in  man  which  Is  as  old  as  the  Individual,  as 
old  as  the  race  of  which  he  Is  a  member,  which  must  be 
gradknisly  renovated  according  to  that  8on>el  which  be 
preadMd  to  Corinthians.  Oolonlana,  Bpneslans,  Romans 
and  all  the  world.   See  Ou>  Man:  Mah,  Xbw,  I,  3. 

The  qnatie  also  establishes  a  contrast  between 
"the  inward  -jaan"  and   "the  outward  man." 

"Though  our  outward  man  is  decaying, 

2.  The  Out-  yet  our  inward  man  is  renewed  day 
ward  Man    by  day"  (2  Cor  4  16).    Now  what 

sort  of  man  is  the  "outward  man"  as 
contrasted  with  the  "inward  man"?   In  Gr,  the 
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^xd-onf  Ardpoi  is  set  over  against  the  ted-an(Ard|Mg, 
See  Outward  Mam. 

"The  contrast  here  drawn  between  the  'outward* 
and  the  'inward  man.'  though  Illustrated  by  the  con- 
trast in  Rom  7  22  between  the  'law  in  the  memben' 
and  'the  Inner  man,'  and  In  Eph  4  22;  Col  S  9  between 
'the  old  man'  and  ^tba  new  man'  Is  not  precisely  the 
B&me.  Those  contrasts  relate  to  the  difference  between 
the  sensual  and  the  moral  nature,  'the  flesb'  and  'tiia 
spirit ' ;  this  to  the  difference  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  nature"  (Stanley,  In  loc). 

"The  outward  man"  is  the  body,  and  "the  in- 
ward man"  is  the  soul,  or  immaterial  principle  in 
the  human  make-up.  As  the  body  is  wasted  by  the 
afflictions  of  life,  the  soul  is  renewed;  what  is  death 
to  the  bodv  ia  life  to  the  bouI^  as  afflictions  depoten- 
tiate  man  8  physieal  organism,  they  impot«itiate 
man's  spiritual  principle.  That  is,  the  afflictions  of 
life,  culminating  in  death  itself,  have  diametrically 
opposite  effects  upon  the  body  and  upon  the  soul. 
They  kill  the  om;  th^  quicken  the  other. 

"The  inward  man"  b  Ihe  wfaole  fauman  nature 
as  renewed  and  indwdt  and  dominated  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  interpenetrated  by  the  spirit  of  grace.  ^  As 
the  one  is  broken  down  hy^  the  advene  diapensations 
of  life,  the  other  is  upbuilt  by  the  aaoctifying  dia- 
cipline  of  the  Spirit. 

There  is  another  Pauline  antithess  which  it  is 
necessary  for  ua  to  interpret  in  order  to  understand 
what  he  means  by^  the  "natural  man." 
8.  Hie  It  is  the  distinction  which  he  draws 
Carnal  betwera  the  "carnal  mind"  and  the 
Man  "spiritual  mind."   The  critical  refer- 

ence IB  Rom  8  1-14.  In  tills  |daee 
the  "carnal  mind"  is  identified  with  the  "law  ctf 
deaths"  and  the  "spiritual  mind"  is  identified  with 
the  "law  of  the  Spirit."  These  two  "laws"  are  two 
principlee  and  codes:  the  one  makes  man  to  be  at 
"enimty  against  God"  and  leads  to  "death";  the 
oth^  makes  him  the  friend  of  Crod,  and  conducts  to 
"life  and  peace."  The  word  "carnal"  connotes 
all  that  is  fallen  and  smful  and  unregenerate  in 
man's  nature.  In  its  gross  sense  the  "carnal"  aig- 
nifies  that  which  is  oontraiy  to  nature,  or  nature 
expressing  itself  in  low  and  bestial  forms  of  sin. 

The  "natural  man"  is  the  "old  man,"  the  "out- 
ward man,"  the  "carnal  man"~^nan  as  he  is  by 
nature,  as  he  is  firstborn,  contrar 
4.  The  distinguished  to  man  as  he  is  changed 
Katural  by  the  Spirit,  as  he  is  second-bom  or 
Man  regenerated.   There  is  an  "old"  life, 

an  "outward"  life,  a  "canial"  life,  a 
"natural"  life,  as  contrasted  with  the  "new"  life,  the 
"inward"  life,  the  "spiritual"  life,  the  "gracious" 
life.  The  "natural  man"  is  a  bold  and  vivid  p^ 
sonification  of  that  depraved  nature  which  we  in- 
herit from  Adam  fallen,  the  source  and  aeat  of  all 
actual  and  personal  transgressions. 

//.  77b«o/ogica/  Mmaning. — We  know  what  we 
mean  by  the  ruUure  of  the  lion,  by  die  nature  of  the 
lamb.  We  are  using  perfectly  comprehensible 
language  when  we  speak  of  the  lion  as  naluraily 
fierce,  and  of  tite  lamb  when  we  say  he  is  naturaU^ 
gentle.  We  have  refovnoe  to  the  dominant  dis- 
positions of  theee  animals,  that  resultant  of  their 
qualities  which  defines  their  character  and  spon- 
taneity. So  we  are  perfectly  plain  when  we  say 
that  man  is  naturaJly  sinful.  We  are  but  saying 
that  sinfulness  is  to  man  what  fierceness  ia  to  the 
lion,  what  gentleness  is  to  the  lamb.  The  -"natu- 
ral man"  is  a  figure  of  speech  for  that  sinful  human 
nature,  oommon  to  us  all.  It  is  equivalent  to  tiie 
theologies  phrases:  the  "sinful  inclinatioii,"  Mm 
"evil  disposition,"  the  "apostate  will,"  "orifdnal 
sin,"  "native  depravity."  It  manifests  itself  in 
the  understanding  as  olindness,  in  the  heart  as 
hardness,  in  the  will  as  obstinacy.   See  Man,  New. 

Robert  Alexander  Webb 
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MAK,  NEW  (vfef  or  Kuvif  n6oa  or 

fcoin^  dTUhrSpoa):  Generally  described,  the  "new 
man"  is  man  as  he  becomes  under  the  transforming 
power  of  the  Holy  l^nrit,  contrasted  with  man  as 
he  is  by  nature.  The  phrase  has  (1)  its  Bib.,  and 
(2)  its  theological,  meaning. 

/.  BtbBeat  Mmming. — There  are  four  Bib.  con- 
trasts which  must  be  considered  as  oppositea:  (1) 
the  "old  man"  (pakiidB  arUkrlipoa)  and  the  "new 
man"  (neos  or  kainot  anthrSvot})  (2)  the  "outward 
man"  l6xd-<mihr6po8)  and  the  "inward  man"  (<»5- 
anthrOpoa);  (3)  the"camalman"  iaarkikdsanthrdpos) 
and  the  "quiitual  man"  (pneumiUihSa  on/Ardpos): 
(4)  the  "natural  man"  (vmehikda  arUArSpoa)  and 
the  "spiritual  man"  {pneumtUUe6«  anihrOpos). 
These  are  not  four  different  sorts  of  men,  but  four 
differoit  sorts  of  man.  Take  up  these  antitheses 
in  their  reverse  order,  so  as  to  arrive  at  some  clear 
and  impressive  conception  of  what  the  Bib.  writer 
means  by  the  "new  man." 

The  "spiritual  man"  is  a  desienation  ^ven 
in  oi^xwition  to  the  "carnal  man  and  to  the 
"natural  man"  (Rom  8  1-14:  1  Cor 
1.  The  a  15:  8  1.3.4:  S  14:  8  11:  14  37:  16 
Sptritual  46;  Gal  6  1;  Epb  S  3).  AU  three 
itan  of  these  terms  are  personifications  of 

human  nature.  The  "carnal  man"  is 
human  nature  viewed  as  ruled  and  dominated  by 
sensual  appetites  and  fleshly  desires — as  ener- 
gized by  woBe  impulses  which  have  close  association 
with  the  bodily  affections.  The  "nataral  man"  is 
human  nature  ruled  and  dominated  by  unsanctified 
reason — those  higho:  powers  of  the  soul  not  yet 
influenced  by  Divine  grace.  The  "spiritual  man" 
is  this  same  numan  nature  after  it  has  been  seised 
upon  and  intmienetrated  and  determined  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  word  "spiritual"  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  poetic  and  idealistic  sense,  as  when  we 
speak  of  the  spirituality  of  beauty;  sometimes  in  a 
metaphysical  sense,  as  when  we  apeak  of  the  spirit* 
uality  of  the  aoul;  but  in  its  ^wevalmt  Bib.  and 
evangelical  sense  it  is  an  adj.  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  its  noun-form.  The  spintual  life  is  that  life  of 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  and  preserver; 
and  the  "^iritual  man"  is  that  nature  or  character 
in  man  which  the  Holy  Spirit  originates,  preserves, 
determines,  disciplines,  sanctifies  and  ^rifles. 

The  "inward  man"  is  a  desimation  of  human 
nature  viewed  as  internally  and  oentrally  rwm- 
erated,  as  contrasted  with  the  '%ut- 
a.  The  ward  man"  (2  Cor  4  16;  Bom  7  22; 
Inward  Epfa  8  16).  See  M^,  Outward. 
Man  This  phrase  indicates  the  whole  human 

nature  conceived  as  affected  from 
within — in  the  secret,  inside,  and  true  springs  of 
activity— by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Such  a 
change — r«eneration — is  not  superficial,  but  a 
change  in  the  ianet  craitral  self;  not  a  mere  external 
reformation,  but  an  internal  transformation.  Grace 
operates  not  from  the  circumference  toward  the 
center,  but  from  the  center  toward  the  circum- 
ference, of  life.  The  product  is  a  man  renovated  in 
his  "inward  parts,"  cdianged  in  the  dynamic  center 
of  his  heart. 

The  "new  man"  is  an  appdlation  yielded  by  the 
contrasted  idea  of  the  "old  man"  (Rom  6  6;  £ph 

4  22; Col  8  9:Eph  8  15;4  24:0018 
8.  The  How  10).  The  "old"  is  "corrupt"  and  ex- 
Man  presses  itself  in  evil  "deeds  ;  the  "new" 

possesses  the  "ima^  of  God"  and  is 
marked  by  "knowledge,"  "nghteouaness,"  and 
"holiness.'  There  are  two  Gr  words  for  "new" — 
neos  and  kainos.  The  former  means  new  in  the 
sense  of  young,  as  the  new-bom  child  is  a  young 
thmg;  the  latter  means  "new"  in  the  sense  of 
mumaUd,  as  when  ^e  house  which  has  been  rebuilt 
is  odled  a  new  house.  The  converted  man  ia  "new" 


(Tteo-anthrdpoa)  in  the  sense  that  he  is  a  "babe  in 
Christ,"  and  "new"  {kaino-arUhrdpos)  in  the  sense 
that  his  mcural  nature  is  renovated  and  built  ovor 
again. 

In  the  NT  there  are  5  different  vbs.  used  to  ex- 
press the  action  put  forth  in  making  the  "old  man" 
a  "new  man."  (1)  In  Eph  8  10  and  4  24,  he  is 
said  to  be  "created"  0Ulz6),  and  in  2  Cor  6  17  the 
product  19  called  a  "new  creature"  ikcdni  kisia), 
a  renovated  creature.  Out  of  the  "old  man"  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  created  the  "new  man."  (2)  In 
1  Fet  1  3.23  and  elsewhere,  he  is  said  to  be  "begotten 
again"  (anaomndd),  and  the  product  ia  a  "babe  in 
dbiiflt"  (1  Cor  8  1).  The  "old  man"  thus  becomes 
the  "new  man"  by  a  spintual  begetting:  his  pater- 
nity is  assigned  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  (3)  In  Eph  3  6 
and  elsewhere,  he  is  said  to  be  'quickened'  (ziiopoiiS), 
and  the  product  is  represented  as  a  creature  which 
has  been  made  "alive  from  the  dead"  (Rom  6  13). 
The  "old  man,"  being  'dead  in  trespasses  and  sina' 
(Eph  2  1),  is  brought  forth  from  his  sin-grave  by 
a  spiritual  resurrection.  (4)  In  Eph  4  23  he  is 
represented  as  being  made  ''young"  (ananedS),  and 
the  product  is  a  child  of  the  Spirit  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  religious  experience.  The  "old  man," 
dating  his  history  back  to  the  fall  in  Eden,  has 
become,  through  the  Spirit,  a  young  man  in  Christ 
Jesus.  (5)  In  2  Cor  4  16  and  in  Bom  18  2.  he 
is  said  to  be  'renovated'  (an/JtaindO).  The  "old 
man"  ia  renovated  into  the  "new  man."  Sinful 
human  nature  is  taken  by  the  Sprit  and  morally 
lecast. 

n.  Theological  Msanuif.— The  "new  man"  is 
the  converted,  regenerated  man.  The  phrase  has 
its  significance  for  the  great  theological  doctrine  of 
r^eneration  as  it  expands  into  the  broad  work  of 
sanctification.  Is  the  sinner  dead?  Rf^^eration 
is  a  new  life.  Is  holiness  non-existent  in  Em?  Re- 
generation is  a  new  creation.  Is  he  bom  in  sin? 
R^^eration  is  a  new  birth.  Is  he  detomined  by 
hia  fallen,  depraved  nature?  R^eneration  ia  a 
spiritual  determination.  Is  he  the  subject  of  carnal 
appetites?  Rweneration  is  a  holy  appetency. 
Is  he  thought  of  as  the  old  sinful  man?  Rcsenera- 
tion  is  a  new  man.  Is  the  sinful  mind  blind?  Re- 
generation is  a  new  understanding.  Is  the  heart 
stony?  Regeneration  is  a  heart  of  flesh.  Is  the 
oonscienoe  seared?  R^eneration  is  a  good  con- 
Bcience.  Is  the  will  impotent?  Regeneration  is 
a  new  impotentiation.  The  r««enerated  man  is  a 
man  with  a  new  governing  dwposition — a  "new 
man,"  an  "inward  man."  a  "spiritual  man." 

(1)  The  "new  man"— the  r^enerate  man— is 
not  a  theological  transubstantiation:  a  being  whose 
substance  has  been  supematurally  converted  into 
some  other  sort  of  substance. 

(2)  He  is  not  a  scientific  transmutation:  a  species 
of  one  kind  which  has  been  naturally  evolved  into 
a  roeciea  aS  anothw  kind. 

^3)  He  is  not  a  metaphysical  reconstruction:  a 
bemg  with  a  new  mental  equipment. 

(4)  He  is  an  evangelical  convert:  an  "old  msn" 
with  a  new  regnant  mond  disposition,  an  "outward 
man"  with  a  new  inwvd  font  el  oriijo  of  moral  life: 
a  "natural  msn"  with  a  new  renovated  spiritual 
heart.   See  Man,  Natural;  REaENBEATtON. 

ROBEBT  AlEXANOEB  WBBB 

HAN  OF  SIN  (4  M^m*        AiMfrlot,  ho 

dnihrOpot  dt  hamartiM;  many  ancient  authorities 
read,  "man  of  lawlessness,"  4vo|i(at, 
1.  The  onomitu) :  The  name  occurs  in  Paul's 
Pauline  remarkable  announcement  in  2  Thesa 
Description  8  3-10  of  the  manifestation  of  a  colos- 
sal anti-Christian  power  prior  to  the 
advent,  which  some  of  the  Thessalonians  had  been 
misled  into  *tiinit:iiiB  of  as  immediately  impending 
(ver  2).   That  "day  of  the  Lord,"  the  apnrtJe  de- 
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clares,  will  not  come  till,  as  he  had  preTiously 
taught  them  (ver  5) ,  there  haa  first  been  a  great 
apostanr  and  the  revelation  of  "^e  man  of  sin" 
(or "of  lawlessness";  of  ver  8),  named  also  "the  son 
of  perdition"  Jver  3).  This  "lawless  one"  (ver  8) 
would  exalt  hmiself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
or  is  an  object  of  worship;  he  would  sit  in  the 
temple  of  God,  setting  himself  forth  as  God  (ver  4). 
For  the  time  another  power  restrained  his  manifes- 
tation; when  that  was  removed,  he  would  be  re- 
vealed (VB  6.7).  Then  "the  mystcoy  of  lawlessness," 
which  was  au«ady  working,  would  attain  its  full 
development  (vs  7.8).  The  coming  of  this  "man 
of  mn,  in  the  power  of  Satan,  would  be  with  lying 
wonders  and  all  deceit  of  unrighteousness,  whereby 
many  would  be  deceived  to  their  destruction  (vs 
9.10).  But  only  for  a  season  (ver  6).  Jesus  would 
slay  (or  consume)  him  with  the  breath  of  His 
mouth  (cf  Isa  11  4),  and  bring  him  to  nought  by 
tiie  manifestation  of  His  coming  (ver  8). 

Innumerable  are  the  theories  and  speculations 
to  which  this  Pauline  passage  has  given  rise  (a 
very  full  account  of  these  may  be  seen 
S.  The  in  the  essay  on  "The  Man  of  Sin" 
Varying  In-  appended  to  Dr.  J.  Eadie's  posthu- 
teriveta-  mous  Comm.  on  These,  and  in  LUne- 
tkmi  mann's    Comm.,    222  if,    ET).  (1) 

There  is  the  view,  favored  hy_  "mod- 
ems," that  the  passage  oontams  no  gaiuine  pr&> 
diction  (Paul  "oould  not  knoV  the  luture),  out 
represents  a  speculation  of  the  apostle's  own,  based 
on  DnI  8  23  n;  11  36  ff,  and  on  current  ideas  of 
Antichrist  (see  Antichbist;  Belial;  cf  Bousset, 
Der  Aniidiriat,  93  ff,  etc).  This  view  will  not  sat- 
isfy those  who  believe  in  the  reality  of  Paul's 
apostleship  and  inspiration.  (2)  Some  connect  the 
descriptioa  with  Caligula,  Nero,  or  other  of  the 
Rom  emperors.  CalinUa,  indeed,  ordered  suppli- 
cation to  be  made  to  nimself  aa  the  supreme  god 
and  wished  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple  of 
JeruB  (Suet.  Calig.  xxii.33;  Jos,  Ant,  XVIII, 
viii).  But  this  was  long  before  Paul's  visit  to 
Theesalonica,  and  the  acts  of  such  a  madman  could 
not  furnish  the  basis  of  a  prediction  ao  elaborate 
and  important  as  the  present  (cf  Lfbiemann  and 
Bousset).  (3)  The  favorite  Protestant  interpre- 
tation refers  the  prediction  to  the  papacy,  in  whom, 
it  IB  contended,  many  of  the  blasphemous  features 
of  Paul's  representation  are  unmistakably  realized. 
The  "temple  of  God"  is  hero  understood  to  be  the 
church;  the  restraining  power  the  Rom  empire; 
"the  man  of  sin"  not  an  individual,  but  the  per- 
sonification of  an  institution  or  system.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  resist  the  impression  that  the 
^KMtle  r^ards  "the  mystery  of  lawlessness"  as 
cuhninating  in  an  individual — a  personal  Anti- 
christ— and  in  anv  case  the  representation  out- 
strips everything  tnat  can  be  conceived  of  as  even 
nominally  Christian.  (4)  There  remains  the  view 
held  by  most  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  recent  times 
widely  adopted,  that  "the  man  of  sin"  of  this  pas- 
sage IS  an  mdividual  in  whom,  previous  to  the  ad- 
vent, sin  will  embody  itself  in  its  most  lawless  and 
(jod-denying  form.  The  attempts  to  identify  this 
individual  with  historical  charactefs  may  be  set 
aside;  but  the  idea  is  not  thereby  invalidated. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  umstle  evidently  con- 
ceives of  the  manifestation  of  the  "man  of  sin"  as 
taking  place,  certainly  not  immediately,  but  at  no 
very  remote  period — not  2,000  years  later — and 
as  connected  directly  with  the  final  advent  of  Christ, 
and  the  judgment  on  the  wicked  (cf  1  7-9),  with- 
out apparently  any  reference  to  a  "millennial" 
period,  either  before  or  after. 

It  seems  safest,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
paBsage,  to  confine  one's  self  to  the  general  idea  it 
embodieB,  leavmg  details  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
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actual  fulfilment.  There  is  much  support  in  Scrip- 
ture—not least  in  Christ's  own  teaching  (cf  Mt  IS 

30.37-43:  Si  11-14;  Lk  18  8)— for 
8.  The  the  belief  tiiat  before  the  final  triumph 
Essential  of  Christ's  kingdom  there  will  be  a 
Idea  period  of  great  tribulation,  of  decay  of 

faith,  of  apostasy,  of  culmination  of 
both  good  and  evil  ("Let  both  grow  togeth^  until  the 
harvest,"  Mt  IS  30),  with  the seemingtriumph  for 
the  time  of  the  evil  over  the  good.  There  will  be 
a  erisift-time — shaip,  aevne,  and  terminated  by  a 
decisive  interpoaiUon  of  the  Son  of  Man  ("the 
manifestation  of  his  coming,"  RVm  "Or  presence"), 
in  what  precise  form  may  be  left  unoetermined. 
Civil  law  and  government— the  existing  bulwark 
against  anarchy  (in  Paul's  time  represented  by  the 
Rom  power) — ^will  be  swept  away  by  the  rising 
tide  of  evil,  and  lawlessness  will  prevail.  It  may 
be  that  impiety  will  concentrate  itself,  as  the  pas- 
sage says,  m  some  individual  head;  or  this  may 
belong  to  the  form  of  the  apostle's  iq>prdiainon 
in  a  case  where  "times  and  seasons"  were  not  yet 
fully  revealed:  an  apprehension  to  be  enlarged  by 
subsequent  revelations  (see  Revelation,  Book  of), 
or  left  to  be  corrected  by  the  actual  course  of  God's 
providence.  The  kernel  of  the  prediction  is  not, 
any  more  than  in  the  OT  prophecies,  dependoit 
on  its  hteral  realization  in  every  detail.  Neither 
does  the  final  manifestation  of  evil  exclude  partial 
and  anticipatory  realizations,  ranbodying  many 
of  the  features  of  the  prophecy.  See  TiressALO- 
NiANS,  Second  Epistlb  to.  III.        James  Ors 

HAN  OF  WAR.   Bee  War. 

MAN,  OLD.   See  Man,  New;  Old  Man. 

MAN,  OUTWARD.  See  Man,  Natural;  Out- 
ward Man. 

HAN,  SON  OF.   See  Son  of  Man. 

MANAEN,  man'a-en  (Mava'fji',  Manahi,  Gr  form 
of  Heb  name  "Menahem,"  meaning  "consoler"): 
Manaen  is  moitioned,  with  Barnabas,  Saul  aiui 
others,  in  Acts  IS  1,  as  one  of  the  "prophets  and 
teachers"  in  the  recently  founded  gentue  church 
at  Antioch,  at  the  time  when  Barnabas  and  Saul 
were  "separated"  by  Divine  call  for  their  mission- 
ary service.  He  is  further  described  as  "the  foster- 
brother  [s^ntrophoa]  of  Herod  the  tetrarch"  (i.e. 
Herod  Antipas  [q.v.l).  He  was  probably  brought 
up  and  educated  with  this  Heroa  and  his  brother 
Archelaus.  An  earU^  jglimpse  of  Christian  influ- 
ence in  Herod's  court  is  afforded  by  Joanna,  Ihe 
wife  of  Herod's  Bteward  Chuzas,  among  the  holy 
women  who  ministered  to  Jesus  (Lk  8  3).  Manaen 
may  have  been  related  to  the  older  Manaen,  the 
Essene,  who,  Jos  tells  m,  foretold  the  greatness  of 
Hood  the  Great,  and  was  afterward  treated  by 
Herod  as  his  friend  {Ant,  XV,  x,  5).  His  position 
in  the  church  at  Antioch  was  evidently  an  influ- 
ential one,  whether  he  himself  ranked  among  the 
"prophets,"  or  perhaps  only  among  the  "teadien." 

Jambs  Orb 

HANAHATH,  man'fr^th  (^IJSp,  mOna^; 
Maxava9l,  Mtichanathi) : 

(1)  A  place  to  which  certain  Benjamites,  victims, 
apparentlv,  of  intra-tribal  jealousy,  were  carried 
captive  (1  Ch  8  6).  Of  this  town  the  Mana- 
hathites  were  probably  natives.  It  is  possibly 
denoted  b^  M^ocho  which  LXX  adds  to  the  list 
of  towns  in  Judah  (Josh  16  £9).  This  place  is 
named  along  with  Bether  (BiUir).  The  name  seems 
to  be  preserved  in  that  of  JIf dlt^^a  large  village  not 
far  from  BiUlr,  S.W.  of  Jenis.   The  *^aiun  of  Z  to 

Sand  vice  VCTsa,  is  not  uncommon,   llie  same 
ace  may  be  intended  by  Menufaah  (JgB  80  43 
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RVm),  where  AV  reads  "with  ease,"  and  RV  "at 
their  resting-place." 

(2)  One  of  the  aons  of  Shobal,  the  son  of  Seir 
the  Horite  (Gen  86  23;  1  Ch  1  40),  the  "name- 
father"  of  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  in  Mt.  Seir, 
afterward  subdued  and  incorporated  in  Edom. 

W.  EWINQ 

MAKAHATHITES,  maoVhath-Its  (PiimsV, 
m^niI^^Stk  [1  Ch  S  52],  TjinSV,  mdnahll  [ver  54]; 
B,  HwvoiA,  Monaid,  A,  'AfifuivCO,  AmmanUk  [ver 
52],  B.  HaXa8t(,  Maialhel,  A,  Mav&e,  Mandlh, 
[ver  54];  AV  lUnalietliites):  These  men  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Manahatii.  lli^  were  descendants 
of  Caleb,  one-half  being  the  pr^eny  of  Shobal,  and 
the  other  of  Salma.  In  ver  52  RV  transliterates 
"Menuhoth,"  but  Manahathites  is  preferable. 

MANAHETBITES*  man-arhe'thlts,  ma-n&Oieth- 
Its.  See  Manahathites. 

MANASSE&S,  man-MB'as  (HavurvVti  Ma- 

noM&u):  One  of  those  who  had  mairied  "strange 
wives"  (1        9  31);  "Manasseh"  of  Ezr  10  30. 

HANASSEH,  mar^ias'e  (TllJ^Vt  m^ruuksheh, 
"causing  to  forget";  cf  Gen  il  51;  Mav[i>]curv^, 

(1)  The  firstborn  of  Joseph  by  Asenath,  daughter 
of  Po^-phera,  priest  of  On.   See  next  article. 

(2)  The  tribe  named  from  Manasseh,  half  of 
whidi,  with  Gad  and  Reuben,  occupied  the  E.  of 
Jordan  (Nu  87  1,  etc).   See  next  article. 

(3)  The,  "Manasseh"  of  Jgs  18  30.31  AV  is 
really  an  intentional  mistake  for  the  name  Moses. 
A  small  nUn  (n)  has  been  inserted  over  and  between 
the  first  and  second  Heb  letters  in  the  word  Moses, 

thus,  TXtCfip  for  .  Hie  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  individual  in  question  is  mentioned  as  priest 
of  a  brazen  image  at  Dan.  His  proper  name  was 
Moses.  ,  It  was  felt  to  be  a  disgrace  that  such  a 
one  bearing  that  honored  name  should  keep  it  intact. 
The  insertion  of  the  nun  hides  the  disgrace  and, 
moreover,  jgives  to  the  person  a  name  uready  too 
familiar  with  idolatrous  practices;  for  ICog  Muias- 
seh's  55^ears  of  sovereignty  were  thus  di^raced. 

(4)  Kmg  of  Judah.   See  separate  article. 

(5)  Son  of  Pahath-uoab  (q.v.),  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Esr  10  30).  Manaseas  in 
1  Esd  9  31. 

(6)  The  Manasses  of  1  Esd  9  33.  A  layman  of 
the  family  of  Hashum,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  at  Ezra's  order  (Ezr  10  ^). 

In  RV  of  Mt  1  10  and  Rev  T  6  the  spelling 
"Manasseh"  is  given  for  AV  "Manasses."  The 
latter  is  the  spelling  of  the  husband  of  Judith  (Jth 
8  2.7;  10  3;  16  22.23.24);  of  a  i>eraon  named  in  the 
last  words  of  Tobit  and  otherwise  unknown  (Tob 
14  10),  and  also  the  name  ^ven  to  a  remarkable 
prayer  probably  referred  to  in  2  Ch  33  18,  which 
Manasseh  (4)  is  said  to  have  uttered  at  the  end 
of  his  long,  unsatisfactory  life.  See  Manasbbs. 
Prater  op.  In  Jgs  12  4,  RV  reads  "Manasseh" 
for  AV  "Manassites."  Henrt  Wallace 

MANASSEH:  Following  the  Bib.  account  of 
Blanasseh  (patriarch,  tribe,  and  territory)  we  find 

that  he  was  the  elder  of  Joseph's  two 
1.'  Son  of  sons  by  Asenath,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph        Poti-ph^  priest  of  On  (Gen  41  61). 

The  birth  of  a  son  marked  the  climax 
of  Joseph's  h^ipiness  aStex  the  long  bitterness  of  his 
experience.  In  the  joy  of  the  moment,  the  dark 
years  past  could  be  forgotten ;  therefore  he  called  the 
name  of  the  firstborn  Manasseh  ("causing  to  for- 
get"), for,  said  he,  God  hath  made  me  to  lorget  all 
my  toil.   When  Jacob  was  near  his  end,  JoBepk 


brought  his  two  sons  to  his  father  who  blessed 
them.  Himself  the  younger  son  who  had  received 
the  blessing  of  the  firstborn,  Jacob  preferred  Eph- 
raim,  the  second  son  of  Joseph,  to  M.  his  elder 
brother,  thus  indicating  the  relative  positions  of 
their  descendants  (Gen  48).  Before  Joseph  died 
he  saw  the  children  of  Machir  the  son  of^M.  (60 
23).  Machir  was  bom  to  M.  by  his  concubine,  an 
Aramitess  (1  Ch  7  14).  Whether  he  married 
Maacah  before  leaving  for  En^t  is  not  said.  She 
was  the  sister  of  Huppim  ana  Shuppim.  Of  M.'s 
personal  life  no  detaib  are  recorded  in  Scripture. 
Acccording  to  Jewish  tradition  he  became  steward 
of  his  father's  house,  and  acted  as  interpreter  be- 
tween Joseph  and  his  brethren. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  desert  march  the  number 
of  M.'s  mai  of  war  is  nven  at  32,200  (Nu  1  34  f). 

At  the  2a  census  thj^  had  increased 
2.  The  to  52,700  (26  34).  Ilieir  position  in 
Tribes  in  the  wilderness  was  with  the  tribe  of 
the  Wilder-  B^amin,  by  the  standard  of  the  tribe 
ness  and  of  Ephraim,  on  the  W.  of  the  taber- 
Portion  in  nacle.  According  to  Tg  Pseudojon, 
Palestine  the  standard  was  the  figure  of  a  boy, 
with  the  inscr^tion  "The  cloud  of 
Jeh  rested  on  them  until  they  went  forth  out  of  the 
camp."  At  Sinai  the  prince  of  the  tribe  was 
Gamaliel,  son  of  Pedahzur  (Nu  2  20).  The  Iribe 
was  represented  among  the  ^ies  by  Gaddi,  son  of 
Susi  (18  11,  where  the  name  "tribe  of  Joseph" 
seems  to  be  used  as  an  alternative).  At  the  census 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  M.  is  named  before  Ephraim, 
and  appears  as  much  the  stronger  tribe  (26  28  £f). 
The  main  military  exploits  in  the  con()ueet  of  East- 
em  Pal  were  pmormed  by  Manassites.  Madur. 
son  of  M.,  conquerod  the  Amorites  and  Gilead  (S8 
39).  Jair,  son  of  M.,  took  all  the  region  of  Aigob, 
containing  three  score  cities:  these  he  called  by  his 
own  name,  "Hawoth-iair'*  (82  41;  Dt  8  4.14). 
Nobah  captured  Kenatn  and  the  viUages  thereof 
(Nu  82  42;  Josh  17  1.5).  Land  for  hjf  the  tribe 
was  thus  provided,  their  territory  stretching  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  Gad  to  an  undetermined 
frontier  in  the  N.,  marcJbing  with  Geshur  and 
Maacah  on  the  W.,  and  with  Uie  desert  on  the  E. 
The  warriors  of  this  half-tribe  passed  over  with 
those  of  Reuben  and  Gad  before  the  host  of  Israd, 
and  took  their  share  in  the  conquest  of  Western 
Pal  (Jo^  22).  They  helped  to  raise  the  great 
altar  in  the  Jordan  valley,  which  so  nearly  led  to 
disastrous  consequences  (22  10  f!).  Golan,  the 
ci^of  refuge,  lay  within  their  territory. 

The  poBsessbn  of  Ephraim  and  Manass^  W.  of 
the  Jordan  appears  to  nave  been  undivided  at  first 
(Josh  17  16  ff).  The  portion  which  ultimately  fell 
to  M.  marched  with  Ephnum  on  the  8.,  with  Asher 
and  Issachar  on  the  N.,  running  out  to  the  sea  on 
the  W.,  and  falling  into  the  Jordan  valley  on  the 
E.  (17  7  S).  The  long  dwindling  slopes  to  west^ 
ward  and  the  flat  reaches  of  the  plain  included 
much  excellent  soil.  Within  the  territory  of  Issa- 
char and  Asher.  Beth-shean,  Ibleam,  Dor,  Endor, 
Taanach  and  Megiddo,  with  their  villaeBs,  were 
assigned  to  M.  Perluqw  the  men  of  the  West 
lacked  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  their  eastern 
brethren.  They  failed,  in  any  case,  to  expel  the 
Canaanites  from  these  cities,  and  for  long  this  grim 
chain  of  fortreasea  seemed  to  mock  the  strraigth 
of  Israel  (Josh  17  11  fi) 

Ten  cities  W.  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  portion  of  M., 
were  given  to  the  Levites,  and  13  m  t^e  eastern 
portion  (Jodi  81  5.6). 

M.  took  part  in  the  glorious  conflict  with  the  host 
of  Sisera  (Jgs  6  14).  Two  famous  judg^,  Gideon 
and  Jephthdi,  belonged  to  this  tribe.  The  men  of 
the  hdf-tribe  E.  of  Jordan  were  noted  for  skill  and 
valor  as  warriors  (1  Ch  6  18.23  f).   Some  men  <tf 
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M.  had  Joined  David  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa 
(i  Ch  IS  19).  Others,  all  mighty  men  of  valor, 
and  captains  in  the  host,  fell  to  him 
8.  Its  on  the  way  to  Ziklax,  and  helped  him 

Tiaee  in  asainst  the  band  ol  rovers  (vs  20  ff). 
Later  From  the  half-tribe  W.  of  the  Jordan 

Histoi;  18,000  men,  expressed  by  name,  came 
to  C^vid  at  HeoFon  to  make  him  king 
(ver  31);  while  those  who  came  from  the  E.  num- 
bered, along  with  the  men  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
120,000  (ver  37).  David  onanixed  the  eastern 
tribes  under  2,700  overseers  w  every  matter  per- 
tainingto  God  and  for  the  affairs  of  Hie  king  (26 
32).  The  rulers  of  M.  were,  in  the  W.,  Joel,  son  of 
Pedfuah,  and  in  the  E.,  Iddo,  son  of  Zechariah 
(27  20.21).  Divers  of  M.  humbled  themselves 
and  came  to  Jerus  at  the  invitation  of  Hezekiah 
to  celebrate  the  Passover  (2  Ch  SO  11).  ,  Although 
not  cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the 
sanctuary,  Uiey  ate  the  Passover.  Pardon  was 
succeesfulqr  sought  for  than  by  the  king,  because 
they  Bet  their  hearts  to  seek  God  (vs  18  ff). 

Of  the  eastern  half-tribe  it  is  said  that  they  went 
a-whoring  after  the  gods  of  the  land,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  were  overwhelmed  and  expatriated  by 
Pul  and  Tiglath-pileeer,  kings  of  Assyria  (1  Ch  A 
25  f).  Reference  to  the  idolatries  of  the  western 
half -tribe  are  also  found  in  2  Ch  31  1;  34  6. 

There  is  a  portion  for  M.  in  Ezetdel's  ideal  picture 
(48  4),  and  the  tribe  appears  in  the  list  m  Rev 
(7  6). 

The  genealogies  in  Josh  17  Iff:  Nu  26  28-34; 

1  Ch  a  21-23;  7  14-19  have  fallen  Into  confu- 
sion. As  they_  stand,  they  are  mutually  oontrar 
dictray,  and  it  ia  impcMsible  to  harmonize  than. 

The  theories  of  certain  modern  scbolan  who  reject 
Ota  Bib.  account  are  themselvea  beset  with  dUDcolUes: 
e.B.  the  name  la  derived  from  the  Arab,  naia,  "to  Injure 
a  tendon  of  the  leg."  M.,  the  Plel  part.,  would  thus  be 
the  name  of  a  supernatural  betaiK.  of  whom  the  hifllctlon 
of  such  an  Injury  was  cfbaractcnstle.  It  Is  not  clear 
whkdi  of  the  wresuers  at  the  Jabbf>k  sufCered  the  bijury. 
As  Jacob  is  said  to  have  prevailed  wlUi  gods  and  men, 
the  miggBatlon  Is  that  It  was  his  antagonist  who  was 
luned.  "  It  would  appear  tiwrefore  that  lu  the  original 
story  the  epithet  Manasseh  was  a  fitting  title  ot  Jacob 
himself,  which  might  be  borne  by  his  worshippers,  as  In 
thecaaeof  Oad"  (SB,s.v.,  par.^. 

It  Is  assumed  that  the  mention  of  Machlr  In  Jgs  5  14 
deflnltely  locates  the  Manaseltes  at  that  time  on  the  W. 
of  the  Jordan.  The  raids  by  members  of  the  tribe  on 
Eastern  Pal  must  therefore  have  taken  place  long  after 
the  days  of  Moses.  The  reasoning  Is  precarious.  After 
the  mention  of  Reuben  (vs  15.16),  Quead  (ver  17)  may 
refer  to  Oad.  It  would  be  strange  If  this  warlike  tribe 
were  passed  over  (Guthe).  Machlr,  then  probably  the 
strongest  dsn,  stwds  for  the  whole  tribe,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  Indicate  particularly  the  noted  fighters  of 
the  eastern  half. 

In  dealing  with  the  genealcnles,  "the  difficult  name" 
Zelophehad  must  be  got  rid  or  Among  the  suggestions 
made  la  one  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  which  first  supposes  the 
existence  of  a  name  Salhad,  uid  then  makes  Sielophehad 
a  corruption  of  this. 

The  geneali^es  certainly  present  dlfflculttea,  but  other- 
wise the  narrative  Is  IntelBgible  and  self-consistent  with- 
out resort  to  such  quesoonaldB  expedients  as  those 
referred  to  above.  _ 

W.  EwiNO 

HANASSEH:  A  king  of  Judah,  son  and  suo- 
ceesor  of  Hezeki^;  reigned  55  years  (2  K  31  1; 

2  Ch  83  1),  from  c  685  onward.  His  was  one  of 
the  few  royal  names  not  compounded  with  the  name 
of  Jeh  (his  son  Anion's  was  the  only  other  if ,  as  an 
Assyr  inscriptbn  gives  it.  the  full  name  of  Ahaz 
was  Jehoahaz  or  Ajiaziah) ;  but  it  was  no  heathen 
nune  like  Amon,  but  identical  with  that  of  the  elder 
son  of  Joseph.  Bom  within  Hezekiah's  added  15 
years,  years  of  trembling  faith  and  tender  hope  (cf 
Isa  S8  15  f),  bis  name  may  perhaps  memorialize 
the  father's  sacred  feelings:  the  name  of  his  mother 
Hephzibah  too  was  used  long  afterward  as  the 
symbol  of  the  happy  union  of  the  land  with  its 
loyal  sons  (Isa  6S  4).   All  this,  however,  was  long 


forgotten  in  the  memory  of  Manasseh's  apostate 
career. 

/.  Soared  of  Hia  Uf:—Ths>  history  (2  K  SI 
1-18)  refers  for  "the  rest  of  his  acts"  to  "the  book  of 
the  chronides  of  the  kings  of  Judah,"  but  the  body 
of  the  account,  instead  of  reading  like  state  annals, 
is  almost  entirely  a  censure  of  his  idolatrous  reign 
in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  Deutero- 
nomio  strain  of  literature.  The  paralld  history 
(2  Ch  88  1-20)  puts  "the  rest  of  his  acts"  "among 
the  acts  of  the  kin^  of  Israel,"  and  mentions  bis 
praver  (a  prayer  ascribed  to  him  is  in  t^e  Appcry]^) 
and  "the  words  of  the  seers  that  spoke  to  him  m  the 
name  of  Jeh."  This  history  of  Ch  mentions  his 
captive  joum^  to  Babyk>n  and  his  repentance 
(2  Ch  SS  10-13),  also  his  building  operations  in 
Jems  and  his  resumption  of  Jeh-worship  (vs  14-17), 
which  the  earlier  source  lacks.  From  tnese  sources, 
which  it  is  not  the  business,  of  Uiis  article  eith^  to 
verify  or  queationj  the  estimate  <tf  his  reign  is  to  be 
deduced. 

U,  Gtaartictmr  of  tSa  Rmign. — ^During  his  reign, 
Assyria,  principally  under  Esar^iaddon  and  Aswir- 
banipal,  was  at  the  height  of  its  arro- 
1.  Political  gance  and  power;  and  his  long  rei^ 
Situation  was  the  p^cefiil  and  unevaitful  life 
of  a  willing  vassal,  contented  to  count 
as  tributwy  king  in  an  illustrious  world-empire, 
horoitable  to  all  its  relifpoua  and  cultural  idea^  and 
ready  to  tiUce  his  part  in  its  militant  and  other 
«itfflrprises.  The  two  mrations  of  bis  name  in 
Assyr  inscriptions  (see  G.  A.  &nith,  JmutUem,  II, 
182)  both  represent  him  in  this  tributary  hsht. 
Hia  joumey  to  Babylon  mentioned  in  2  Cn  88  11 
need  not  have  been  the  penalty  ol  rebellion;  more 
likely  it  was  such  an  enforced  act  of  allegiance  as 
was  perhaps  imposed  on  all  [Hovincial  rulers  who 
had  mcurred  or  would  avert  suspicion  of  disloyalty. 
Nor  was  hia  fort^catbn  of  Jems  after  his  return 
less  necessary  against  domestic  than  fordgn  aggres- 
sion; the  more  so,  indeed,  as  in  so  long  and  undis* 
turbed  a  reign  his  capital,  which  was  now  practically 
svnonymoua  with  his  realm  (Esar-haddon  calls  him 
'Tcing  of  the  cUy  of  Judah"),  became  increaainf^ly 
an  imiwrtant  center  of  wealth  and  commercial 

Erosperity.   Of  the  qwcifio  events  of  his  reign, 
owevOT,  othor  than  rdipous,  less  is  known  than 
of  almost  any  otiter. 

That  the  wholesale  idolatry  by  whidi  his  reign 
ia  mainly  distinguished  was  of  a  reactionary  and 
indeed  conservative  nature  may  be 
3.  Reaction-  understood  alike  from  what  it  sought 
ary  Idolatry  to  maintain  and  from  what  it  had  to 
react  against.  On  the  one  side  was 
the  tremendous  wave  of  ritual  and  mechanical 
heathen  cultus  which,  proceeding  from  the  world- 
centers  of  culture  and  civilization  (cf  Isa  S  6-S), 
was  drawing  aU  the  tributary  lands,  Judah  witii 
the  rest,  into  its  almost  irresistible  sweep.  M., 
it  would  seem,  met  this  not  in  tho  temper  of  an  ama- 
teur, as  had  his  grandfather  Ahas,  but  in  the 
temper  of  a  fanatic.  Everything  old  and  new  that 
came  to  his  purview  was  of  momentous  religious 
value — except  only  the  simple  and  austere  demands 
of  prophetic  insight.  He  restored  the  debasii^ 
cultus  of  the  abor^inal  Nature-worship  which  his 
father  had  suppressed,  thus  making  Judi^i  reveti 
to  the  atmle  Joaal-cultus  of  Ahab;  but  his  blind 
credence  in  the  black  arts  so  prevalent  in  all  the 
surrounding  nations,  imported  the  elaborate  wor- 
ship of  the  neavenly  bodies  from  Babylon,  invading 
even  the  temple-courts  with  its  numerous  rites  and 
altars;  even  went  to  the  horrid  extreme  of  human 
sacrifice,  making  an  institution  of  what  Ahaz  had 
tried  as  a  deq>erate  expedient.  All  this,  which  to 
the  matured  prophetio  sense  was  headlong  wicked- 
ness, was  the  mark  of  a  desperatdy  earnest  aoulf 
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neking  blindly  in  this  wholesale  way  to  propitiate 
the  mysterious  Divine  powers,  his  nation's  God 
among  them,  who  seemed  so  to  have  the  world's 
affairs  in  their  inscrutable  control.  On  the  other 
side,  there  confronted  him  the  prophetic  voice  of  a 
religion  which  decried  all  insincere  ritual  ('wicked- 
ness and  wor^p,'  Isa  1  13),  made  straight  de- 
mands oa  heart  and  oonsoieiioe.  and  had  already 
▼iiulicated  Hsdf  in  the  faitb  which  had  wrought 
tJie  delivouDce  of  701.  It  was  the  fight  of  the 
decadent  formal  against  the  uprising  spiritual;  and, 
as  in  all  such  struggles,  it  would  gnao  at  any  expe- 
dient save  the  one  plain  duty  of  yielaing  the  heart 
to  repentance  and  trust. 

Meanwhile,  the  saving  intelligence  and  integrity  of 
Israel,  though  still  the  secret  of  the  lowly,  was  nmk- 
ing  itself  felt  in  the  spiritual  movement 
S.  Perse-  that  Isaiah  had  labored  to  promote: 
cntton  through  the  permeating  influence  of 
literature  uia  education  the  "rem- 
nant" was  becoming  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 
It  is  in  the  nature  cX  things  that  such  an  inno- 
TOting  movement  must  encounter  persecution; 
the  significant  thing  is  that  already  there  was  so 
much  to  persecute.  P^^ecution  is  as  truly  the 
offspring  of  fear  as  of  fanaticism.  M.'s  persecution 
of  tne  prophets  and  their  adherents  (tradition  has 
H  that  the  aged  Isaiah  was  one  of  bis  victims)  was 
from  their  point  of  view  an  enormity  of  wickedness. 
To  iis  the  amdysis  is  not  quite  so  simple;  it  looks 
also  like  the  antipathy  of  an  inveterate  formal  order 
to  a  vital  movement  that  it  cannot  tmderstand. 
The  vested  interests  of  almost  tmiversal  heathenism 
must  needs  die  hard^  and  "much  innocent  blood" 
was  its  desperate  price  before  it  would  yield  the 
upper  hand.  To  say  this  of  M.'s  murderous  seal 
is  not  to  justify  it;  it  is  mextAy  to  concede  its 
Badly  mistaken  lonceri^.  It  may  well  have  seemed 
to  hun  that  a  nation's  piety  was  at  stake,  as  if  a 
world's  religbus  culture  were  in  peril. 

Tlie  Chronicler,  lees  austere  in  tone  than  the 
eariier  historian,  breserves  for  us  the  story  that, 
like  Saul  of  Tarsus  after  him,  Al.  got 
his  eyes  open  to  the  truer  meaning  of 
things;  that  after  his  humiliation  and 
repentance  in  Babykm  he  "knew  that 
JAhe  was  God*^  ^  Ch  8S  10-13). 
He  had  Hie  opportunity  to  see  a  deepotio  idolatry, 
its  evils  with  its  sploidorsjin  its  own  nome:  a  first- 
fruit  of  the  thing  that  the  Beb  exiles  were  afterward 
to  realise.  Chi  his  return,  accordingly,  he  removed 
the  altars  that  had  encroaiched  upon  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple,  and  restored  the  ritual  of  the 
Jeh-service,  without,  howevo-,  removing  the  high 
places.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  merely  the 
ooncesmon  of  Jeh's  right  to  a  specific  cultus  of  His 
own,  with  perhuw  a  mitigation  of  the  more  offen- 
nve  extremes  oi  exotic  worship,  while  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  various  fashionable  forms  remained 
much  as  before.  But  this  in  itself  was  something, 
was  much;  it  gave  Jeh  His  chance,  so  to  say,  among 
rivals;  and  the  growing  spiritual  fiber  of  the  heart 
Israel  could  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest.  It  helps 
us  also  the  better  to  understand  the  wtuataon  when, 
only  two  years  after  M.'s  death,  Jomah  came  to 
the  throne,  and  to  understand  why  he  and  his  people 
were  so  ready  to  accept  ihe  religious  sanity  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law.  He  did  not  succeed,  after  all, 
in  committing  his  nation  to  the  wholesale  swav  of 
heathenism.  M.'s  reactionary  reign  was  indeed 
not  without  its  good  fruits;  the  crias  of  religious 
syncretism  and  external  ism  was  met  and  passed. 

John  Fbaitclin  CtEnnma 
HAHASSBS,  ma^as'Sz  (UavMwlttt  Afonossfe, 
B,  Manas^): 

(1)  One  who  had  married  a  "strange  wife"  (1 
Bxl  9  33)-"Mana8seh"  of  £sr  10  33. 


4.  Retom 
to  Better 
Hind 


(2)  The  wealthv  husband  of  Judith;  died- of  sun- 
stroke when  employed  at  the  barley  harvest  (Jth 
8  2f.7;  10  3;  16  22  ff). 

(3)  A  person  mentioned  in  Tob  14  10,  who 
"gave  alms,  and  escaped  the  snare  of  death."  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Manasses  here  is  an  awk- 
ward reading  and  apparentiy  int^rupts  the  sense, 
which  would  run  more  smoothly  if  Manassee  were 
omitted  or  Achiacharus  r^.  There  is  great  va- 
riety of  text  in  this  vme.  K  (followed  by  Fritssohe, 
LUniapoc.  veL  Teat  Or.,  1871)  reads  en  0  poiiaai  me 
defmosAnSn  exiUhen,  where  Manassee  is  omitted 
and  Achiacharus  is  understood  as  the  subject. 
Itala  and  Syr  go  a  step  further  and  read  Achia- 
charus as  subject.  But  B  (followed  by  Swete,  AV 
and  RV)  reads  Managais,  which  must  be  the  correct 
reading  on  the  principle  of  being  the  most  difficult. 
Explanations  have  been  ofFerea  (1)_  that  Manassee 
is  simply  the  Hd>  name  for  Acmachwus,  it  not 
being  uncommon  for  a  Jew  to  have  a  Gr  and  a 
Heb  name;  (2)  that  on  readii^  *A^r,  Amdn, 
Manasses  was  inserted  for  Achiaoiarus  according 
to  2  Ch  SS  22  ff;  (3)  that  M.  here  is  an  incorrect 
reading  for  Nasbas  (Tob  11 18)jidentifiedbyGrotius 
with  Achiacharus.  "It  seems  unpoBsible  at  present 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  explanation"  (Fuller, 
Speaker's  Comm.).  There  is  as  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  person  who  oonroired  iu;ainst  Manassee: 
'Afidp,  Aman,  in  A,  followed  by  AV  and  RV,  who  is 
by  some  identified  with  the  Haman  of  Est  and 
Achiacharus  with  Mordecai:  'ASd^  Addm.  in  B, 
followed  by  Swete;  Itala  Nadab;  Syr  Ahab  (Acab). 

(4)  A  king  of  Judah  (Mt  1  10  AV,  Gr  form, 
RV  "Manasseh"),  whose  i  prayer  forms  one  of  the 
apocryphal  books.  See  Manasses,  Pratxk  or. 

(5)  The  eUer  son  of  Joseph  (Rev  7  6,  AV  Gr 
form,  RV  "Manasaeh").  S.  Anqcb 

MANASSES,  THE  PRATER  OF: 

1.  Name 

3.  Canonldtjr  and  Position 
8.  Oontenta 

4.  Original  Languase 
fl.  Authenticity 

e.  Author  and  Motive 

7.  Dftte 

8.  Text  and  Yendoni 

(1)  Greek 

(2)  Latin 
LrraBATuaa 

The  Prayer  of  Manasses  purports  to  be,  and  may 
in  reality  be,  the  prayer  of  that  king  mentioned  in 
2Ch83  13.18f. 

In  Cod.  A  it  is  called  simply  "A  Prayer  of  Manas- 
ses," in  the  London  Foly^t  "A  Prayer  of  Man- 
assee, King  of  the  Jews."  Its  title 

1.  Name     in  the  Vulg  is  "A  Prayer  of  Manasses. 

King  of  Judah,  when  He  Was  Hela 
Captive  in  Babylon."  In  Baxter's  Apoc,  Or  and 
Eng.  this  Prayer  appears  at  the  end  with  the  head- 
ing "A  Prayer  oi  Manasses,  son  of  Esekias" 
(»Hezekiah). 

The  Greek  chun^  is  &e  only  one  which  has  oon- 
ustent^  reckoned  this  Prayer  as  a  mat  of  its  Bible. 

Up  to  tiie  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent 

2.  Canon-  (1545-63  AD),  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
idty  and  Vulg,  but  by  that  councfl  it  was  re- 
position     egated  with  3  and  4  (1  and  2)  Esd  to 

the  appendix  (which  included  uncanon- 
ical  scriptures),  "lest  they  should  become  wholly  lost, 
since  they  are  occasionaDy  cited  by  the  Fathers  and 
are  foundin  printed  copies."  Yet  it  is  wholly  absent 
from  the  Vulg  ctf  Sixtus  V,  thotwfa  it  is  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Vulg  of  Oement  VlII.  Ita  position 
varies  in  MSS,  YoS  and  printed  editions  of  tiie 
LXX.  It  is  most  freauraitly  found  among  the  odes 
or  canticles  following  tne  Psalter,  as  in  Codd.  A,  T 
(the  Zurich  Psalter)  and  in  Ludolfs  Ethiopic 
Psalter.   In  Swete's  LXX  the  Ps  Sol  followed  by 
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the  odes  {'Mail,  Odai),  of  which  Pr  Man  is  the  Sth, 
appear  as  an  Appendix  after  4  Mace  in  vol  III.  It 
was  placed  after  2  Ch  in  the  original  Vuls,  but  in 
the  Romanist  Vulg  it  stands  first,  followed  by  3  and 
4  (1  and  2)  Esd  in  the  apocryphal  Appendix.  It  is 
found  in  all  MSS  of  the  Armenian  Bible,  where,  as 
in  Swete's  LXX,  it  is  one  of  many  odes.  Thoiwh 
not  included  ia  Coverdale's  Bible  or  the  Geneva  VS, 
it  was  retained  (at  the  close  of  the  Apoc)  in 
Luther's  tr,  in  Mathew's  Bible  and  in  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  whence  it  passed  into  our  EV. 

According  to  2  Ch  33  (of  2  K  21)  Manasseh 
WW  exiled  b^  the  Assyriana  to  Babylon  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  his  sins.  There  he  became 
t.  Contents  penitent  and  earnestly  prayed  to  God 
for  pardon  and  dehverance.  God 
answered  his  prayer  and  restored  him  to  Jerus  and 
to  the  throne.  Thoi^h  the  prayer  is  mentioned  in 
2  Ch  33  13.18  f,  it  is  not  given,  but  this  lack  has 
been  supplied  in  the  Pr  Man  of  the  Apoc.  After  an 
opening  invocation  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Judah  and  their  righteous  seed,  the  Creator  of  all 
thin^,  most  high,  yet  compassionate,  who  has 
cnrdamed  repentance,  not  for  perfect  ones  like  the 
patriardhs  who  did  not  need  it,  but  for  the  like  of 
the  person  praying,  there  follows  a  confession  of  sin 
couched  for  the  most  part  in  general  terms,  a  prayer 
for  pardon  and  a  vow  to  praise  God  forever  if  uiis 
pr^er  is  answered. 

The  bulk  of  scholars  (Fritzsche,  Reuss,  SchQrer, 
Byasd,  etc)  agree  that  this  Fnyer  was  oomposed 
in  Or.  The  Gr  recension  is  written 
4.  Oris^nal  in  a  free,  flowing  and  somewhat 
Lancuige  rhetorical  style,  and  it  reads  like  an 
original  work,  not  like  a  tr.  Though 
Uiere  are  some  Hebraisms,  they  are  not  more  numer- 
ous or  striking  than  usufdly  meet  us  in  Hellenistic 
Gr.  It  is  of  some  importance  also  that,  although 
Jewish  tradition  adds  largely  to  the  legends  about 
Manasseh,  it  has  never  supplied  a  Heb  VS  of  the 
Prayer  (see  Tbxt  and  Versions,  VIII).  On  the 
other  hand.Ewald  Jar,  1,  186;  IV,  217,  n.5, 

Ger.  ed,  IV,  217  f),  FUret  {Gesch.  der  6tW.  iM.,  II, 
399),  Budde  {ZAW,  1892,  39  ff),  Ball  {Speaker's 
Apoc)  and  others  argue  for  a  Heb  original,  per- 
haps existing  in  the  source  named  of  2  Ch  33 
18f  (see  Ryssel  in  Kautssch,  Die  Apoc  dea  AT, 
167). 

Have  we  here  the  authentic  prayer  of  MuuMsh  offered 
under  the  circumstances  described  In  2  Ch  8S  f  Ewald 
m    A.  iM.  the  other  scholars  named  (see  fore- 

9.  Antneil-  going  section),  who  tblnk  the  Prayer  was 
ticitr  composed  In  Heb.  say  that  we  have 

^  probably  here  a  Or  rendering  of  Uie  Heb 

original  which  the  Ohronlcler  saw  in  his  souice.  Ball, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  not  greatly  opposed  to  this 
view.  Is  more  convinced  that  the  Heb  original  is  to  be 
sought  In  a  haggadlc  narrative  concerning  Manasseh. 
Even  if  we  accept  the  view  of  Ewald  or  of  Ball,  we  still 
desiderate  evidence  that  this  Heb  original  Is  the  very 
prayer  offered  by  the  king  in  Babylon.  But  the  argu- 
ments for  a  Or  original  are  fairly  conclusive.  Many 
OT  scholars  regard  the  narrative  of  the  captivity,  prayer 
and  penitence  of  Manasseh  as  a  fiction  of  the  Chronicler's 
Ima^nation,  to  whom  It  seemed  lilghlv  Improper  that  this 
wiclced  king  should  escape  the  puolanment  (exile)  which 
he  richly  deserved.  So  De  Wette  (Einhitune),  Graf 
(Stud.  w.  Kril..  1869,  467-94,  and  Geieh.  Backer  dea  AT. 
174)  and  NOldeke  (Schenkel's  Bibelwrk,  "Manasse"). 
Nothing  corrmppndlng  to  It  occurs  in  the  more  literal 
narrative  of  2  K  81,  an  argument  which,  however,  has 
but  little  weight.  Recent  discoveries  of  cuneiform 
Inscriptions  have  taten  off  the  edge  of  tbe  most  Impor- 
tant objections  to  the  historicity  of  this  part  of  Ch.  See 
Ball  (op.  clt.,  361  ff)  and  Blssell  (Lange's  Apoc.  468). 
The  likeliest  supposition  la  that  the  author  of  the  Prayer 
was  an  Atexandiian  Jew  who.  with  2  Ch  S3  before  him, 
desired  to  compose  such  a  prayer  as  Manasseh  was  likely 
to  offer  under  the  supposed  drcumstances.  This  prayer, 
written  la  excellent  Alexandrian  Or,  is,  as  Fntzsche 
points  out,  an  addition  to  2  Ch  83i  corresponding  to  the 

Srayers  of  Mordecal  and  Esther  added  to  the  canonical 
ist  (Ad  Est  13  8 — 14  19).  and  also  to  tbe  prayer 
of  Azarias  (Three  1  2-22)  and  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Toung  Men  (Three  1  29-08)  appended  to  the  canonical 
Book  of  Dnl. 


That  the  author  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew  is  made 
probable  by  the  (Gr)  language  he  employs  and  hy 
the  sentiments  he  expresses.    It  is 

6.  The  strange  to  find  Swetc  ( Expot  T,  II,  38  f ) 
AutiiOT  and  dd'ending  the  Christian  authorship  of 
His  Motive  this  Prayer.   What  ptupose  could  the 

writer  seek  to  realize  in  the  oomposi- 
tion  and  publication  of  the  penitential  psalm?  In 
the  absence  of  definite  knowledge,  one  may  with 
Reuss  {Doi  AT,  VI,  436 f)  suppose  that  the  Jew- 
ish nation  was  at  the  time  given  up  to  great  un- 
faithfulness to  God  and  to  gross  moral  corruption. 
The  lesson  of  the  Pr^er  is  that  God  will  accept  the 
penitent,  whatever  his  sins,  and  remove  from  the 
nation  its  load  of  suffmnm,  if  only  it  turns  to 
God. 

Ewald  and  Fttrst  (op.  cit.)  hold  that  the  prayer 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Book  of  Ch  (300  BC).  since 
it  is  distinctly  mentioned,  they  say,  in 

7.  Data'      2Ch33  13.18f.  But  the  original  form 

was,  as  seen  (cf  4  above),  Gr,  not  Heb. 
Moreover,  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer  is  post-Bib. 
The  patriarchs  are  idealized  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  thot^t  perfect  and  therefbra  not  needing  tar- 
givcaiess  (ver  8);  thmr  merits  avail  for  the  sinful 
and  undeserving  (ver  1)  (see  Weber,  Jiid.  Theoloffu, 
292).  The  expressions  "God  of  the  Just"  (ver  8), 
"God  of  those  who  repent"  (ver  13),  bdong  to  com- 
paratively late  Judaism.  A  period  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  or  (Fritzsche)  slightly 
earlier  would  suit  the  diaracter  (lan^age  and  teacli- 
ing)  of  the  Fraver.  The  similantv  betwe^  the 
doctrines  implied  in  Pr  Man  and  tnoee  tau^t  In 
apocryphal  writings  of  the  time  confirms  this  con- 
clusion. There  is  no  need  with  Bertholdt  to  bring 
down  the  writing  to  the  2d  or  3d  cent.  AD.  Fa^ 
bricius  (Lifter  Tobit,  etc,  208)  dates  the  Prajrer  in 
the  4th  or_5th  cent.  AD,  because,  in  hie  opinion, 
its  author  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Apos  Const 
which  has  that  date.  But  the  source  of  this  part 
of  the  Apos  Const  is  ihe DuiMkalia  (3d  cent.),and 
moreover  both  these  treatises  are  of  Christian  ori^, 
the  Prayer  being  the  woric  of  an  Alexandrian 
Jew. 

(1)  The  Oreek  text  occurs  in  Codd.  A,  T  (Psal- 
terium  Turicence  262,  Parsons).  Swete  (07*  in  Gr, 

111,  802-4)  gives  the  text  of  A  with 

8.  Text  and  the  variations  of  T.  It  is  omitted 
Venlais      from  the  bulk  of  anci^t  MSS  and  edd 

of  the  LXX,  as  also  from  several  mod- 
em editions  (Tischendorf,  etc).   Nestle  (Septua- 

8'nta  Studien,  1899,  3)  holds  that  the  Gr  text  of 
odd.  A,  T,  etc,  has  been  taken  from  the  Apos 
Const  or  from  the  Didaakalia.  The  common  view 
is  that  it  was  extracted  by  the  latter  from  the  LXX. 

(2)  The  LcUin  tad  in  Sabatier  (Bib.  Sae,  Lot,  III, 
1038)  is  not  by  Jerome,  nor  is  it  in  the  manner  of  the 
Old  Lat;  its  date  is  later. 

LrrxBATTTBK. — The  outstanding  literature  has  been 
dted  In  the  foregoing  art.  Reference  may  be  made  to 
Howorth  ("Some  Unconventional  Views  on  tbe  Text  of 
the  Bible.''  PSSil,XXXI.89  ff:  he  argues  thatthenarra- 
tive  concemlns  Manasseh,  Including  the  Priayer  In  the 
Apos  Const,  represents  a  portion  of  the  true  LXX  of 
2  Ch  33). 

T.  WrrroN  Daties 
MAITASSITES,  ma-naslts  P'^SP,  m'Tuishahi; 
i  Mav«unri},  ho  Manaaai) :  Members  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Dt  4  43;  Jgs  18  4  AV;  2  K  10  33). 

MAIT-CmLD,  man'chnd  (ARV;  "man  child," 
ERV;  not  in  AV;  1*^?  VPTpfl ,  mashtln  b'^lr) :  The 
expression  is  used  with  the  meaning  of  "male,"  but 
is  found  only  in  the  description  of  the  extermination 
of  a  whole  family,  where  it  is  employed  to  express 
every  male  descendant  of  any  age.  It  occurs  in  1 
S  86  22.34;  1  K  14  10;  16  11;  81  21;  2  K  9  & 
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MANDRAKES,  man'drfiks  (D'^KTl'^,  dudhd'lm; 
liavSpaY^pai,  mandragdras  [Gen  30  14  f :  Cant  7 
13];  the  marginal  reading  ''love  apples  is  due  to 
the  supposed  connection  of  diidka'lm  with  D^TT , 
dddhim,  "love"):  Mandrakes  are  the  fruit  of  the 
Mandragora  oMcinarum,  a  member  of  the  Solanaeeae 
or  potato  order,  closely  allied  to  the  Atropa  beUa- 


Mandrake  {Mandragora  ofieinwruM). 

donna.  It  is  a  common  plant  all  over  Pal,  flourish- 
ing particularly  in  the  spring  and  rippling  about 
the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest  (Gen  SO  14).  The 
plant  has  a  rosette  of  handsome  dark  leaves,  dark 
purple  flowers  and  orange,  tomato-like  fruit.  The 
root  is  long  and  branch^;  to  pull  it  up  is  still  con- 
sidered  uolucky  (cf  Jos,  BJ,  VII.  vi.  3).  The 
fruit  is  called  in  Arab.  hai4  el^nn,  trie  ''^gs  of  the 
jinn";  they  have  a  narcotic  smell  anosweetish 
taste,  but  are  too  i)oisonous  to  be  used  as  food. 
They  are  still  used  in  folklore  medicine  in  Pal.  The 
plant  was  well  known  as  an  aphrodisiac  by  the  an- 
cients (Cant  7  13).        E.  W.  G.  Masterman 

UANEH,  man'e,  or  HINA,  mfna  (TQV,  nOneh; 
|(vft»  mnd,  "pound"  [EV]) :  A  weight  containing  60 
^ekels,  according  to  Heb  usage,  out  which  varied 
according  to  the  standard  adopted.  Estimated  on 
the  Phoen,  or  oommercial,  standard,  it  was  equal 
to  11,200  gruns,  or  about  2  lbs.  troy,  or  about 
1.6  lbs.  avoirdupois.  This  is  probably  the  weight 
intended  in  1  K  10  17:  Ezr  8  69  and  Neh  7 
71  f  (see  Weights  and  Measitres).  When  used 
in  a  monetary  sense,  the  mdneh  of  silver  was  worth 
about  £6  178,  or  $34;  the  gold  mAneh  was  equal  to 
about  £102  10<.  or  $510.  H.  Fobter 

MANES,  m&'nSz  (M&vt|t,  Mdnea) :  One  of  those 
who  put  away  their  "strange  wives"  (1  Eed  9  21). 
It  represents  the  two  names  Maaseiah  and  Elij^ 
of  the  II  Ezr  10  21.  The  real  equivalent  is  prob- 
ably Maaseiah,  Elijah  being  dropped.  RVm  and 
AVm  give  Harim  of  Ezr  10  21  as  identical — ap- 
parently incorrectly,  for  the  words  "and  of  the  sons 
of  Harim"  (Ezr  10  21)  are  simply  omitted.  AV 
blunders  strangely  here  in  readmg  Eanes  after  a 
misprint  Htfnff,  Ednes  (for  Mdvi)f,  Mdnft)  in  the 
Aldme  edition. 


MANGER,  mfin'jSr  (^n^,  jMUni):  Properly 
the  place  in  a  stall  or  stable  where  the  food  of  cattfe 
is  placed  (in  the  OT  "crib"  [Job  30  9;  Prov  14  4; 
Isa  13]);  thus  also,  apparently,  in  the  narrative 
of  the  nativity  in  Lk  2  7.12.16.  In  LXX,  the  Gr 
word,  representing  different  Heb  words,  has  also 
the  extended  meaning  of  "stall"  (2  Ch  33  28; 
Hab  3  171 ;  thus  also  in  Lk  13  15,  where  RVm  has 
"manger."  Old  tradition  says  that  Jesus  was 
bom  in  a  cave  in  the  neigbbornood  of  BeUiIefaem; 
even  so,  a  i>lace  for  food  for  cattle  may  have  been 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  rock.  Jaues  Ork 

MANX,  ma'nl  (Mavl,  Mani):  Head  of  a  family 
(I  Esd  9  30)  =  "Bani"  in  Ezr  10  29,  the  form 
which  appears  in  1  Esd  6  12. 

MANIFEST,  man'i-fest,  MANIFESTATION, 
man-i-fes-t&'shun  (^vtp^ct,  phanerdd,  ^anp69,  pka- 
nerda):  "To  manifest"  is  generally  the  tr  of  pha- 
nero6,  "to  make  apparent  (Mk  4  22;  Jn  17  6; 
Rom  3  21;  1  Tim  3  16,  "God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,"  RV  "manifested"^;  1  Jn  1  2  6t8,  etc);  also 
oi  pkaneroa,  "manifest"  (Acts  4  16;  Rom  1  19; 
1  Cor  8  13:  1  Jn  8  10,  etc);  "to  make  manifest'' 
ipkaneroo)  (Jn  1  31;  Rom  16  26);  of  empkanlzS, 
'^tomakefullymanifest"  (Jn  14  21  f);  of emvhan^, 
"fully  manifest"  (Rom  10  20);  of  dthi,  "evident,'* 
trd  "manifest"  (1  Cor  IS  27,  RV  '^evident"); 
of  4kdelo8,  "very  evident"  (2  Tim  3  9,  RV  "evi- 
dent"); of  pr6d&o8,  "evident  beforehMid"  (1  Tim 
6  25,  RV  "evident'*);  of  apharOa,  a  "not  manifest" 
(He  4  13,  "There  is  no  creature  that  is  not  mani- 
fest in  his  sight");  "manifest,"  occurs  once  in  the 
OT  as  the  tr  of  6flror,  "to  clear,"  "to  purify"  (Eccl 
3  18.  RV  "prove");  of  phanerOs  (2  Mace  8  28, 
RV  *^anife8tly"). 

Manifestation  is  the  tr  of  apohUupfiis,  "uncova> 
ing"  (Rom  8  19,  "the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God,'*  RV  "revealing");  of  phanSrSnt,  "mani- 
festation" (1  Cor  la  7;  2  Cor  4  2). 

RThu  "manifest"  tor  "shew"  (Jn  7  4);  "wasmanl- 
fflsted"  for  "appeared"  (Mk  16  12.14);  "was  mani- 
fested to  the,"  for  "shewed  himself  to  his"  (Jn  21  14); 
"be  made  manifest"  for  "appear"  (2  Cor  o  10:  7  12: 
Bev  8  18):  "became  msnifeet"  tor  "was  made  known 
(Acta  7  13);  "gave  him  to  be  made  manifest"  for 
"shewed  him  openly"  (Acts  10  40);  "He  who  was 
manifested"  for  "Ood  was  manifest"  (l  Tim  3  16) 
(m  "The  word  Ood,  In  place  of  H«  who,  rests  on  no 
sufBdent  ancient  evidence.  Some  ancient  authorities 
rekd  tchieh");  "Is  not  yet  made  manifest"  for  "doth 
not  yet  appear"  (1  Jn  8  2);  "by  the  manifestation" 
for  '^wlth  the  brlghtoess"  (2  Thees  S  8)  "be  mani- 
fested" tor  "appear"  (Col  8  4  bi'«;  1  Pet  fi  4);  "If 
be  shall  be  majutested"  tac  "when  he  shall  appear" 
(1  Jn  3  28;  8  2),eto.  „  ,  „ 

Vt   t,  vv  alker 

MAKIFESTLTiman'i-fest-li  (n^^^.'WeA,  "[inl 
personal  presence"):  Has  the  meaning  of  "by  di- 
rect vision,"  as  in  1  Cor  13  12,  "face  to  face," 
stating  positively  (Nu  12  8)  what  the  next  clause 
states  negatively,  viz.  "not  in  dark  qweches." 
"Apparently"  of  AV  is  ambiguous. 

HANIPOI.D,  man'i-lflid  (S*?,  rabh;  irMKfXet, 
poikMoa):  "Manifold,"  which  occurs  only  a  few 
times,  is  in  the  OT  the  tr  of  jvUi,  "many,"  "abun- 
dant'* (Neh  0  19.27;  Am  8  12,  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  "many"),  and  of  rGbkc^k,  "to  multiply," 
"to  increase"  (Ps  104  24,  "O  Jeh,  how  manifold 
are  thy  works") ;  poUcilos,  properly,  "many  colored," 
"spotted,"  "variegated,"  is  tr^  "manifold":  1  Pet 
16  m,  "manifold  temptations" ;  4  10,  "manifold 
grace,'  suggests  variety ^  diveraeness;  polupotkiloi 
has  this  meaning  more  intensely  (Eph  3  ID,  "the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God")-  Witn  this  maybe  com- 
pared a  fine  passaffe  in  Wisd  7  22,  where  it  is  said 
that  in  Wisdom  there  is  "an  understandine  spirit, 
holy,  one  only  [RV  "alone  in  kind,"  m  "Gr  sole- 
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born"!,  manifold  \polumeritij."  In  like  manner, 
pottapt(Mi0n,  "maniiold  more  (Lk  18  30),  indicates 
the  varied  eUmerUa  of  the  reward  of  him  who  is 
faithful  to  Christ.  In  Ecclus  61  3,  we  have  "mani- 
fold afflictions"  (pfeiAi).  W.  L.  Waleeb 

MANIUS,  mft'ni-uB,  TITUS,  tl'tus  (Thvt  MAvtot, 
Titoa  MAnios,  A,  V  and  Syr;  MdAiot,  Mdrdiot, 
Swete  foUowinK  A;  Maniliua,  Itala  and  Vu^,  AV 
Manlius):  Titus  Manius  and  QuintUB  Memmius 
were  the  legates  of  the  Romans  who  carried  a  letter 
unto  the  Jewish  people  consenting  to  the  favorable 
terms  which  Lysias,  the  captain  of  Antiochue, 
granted  to  the  Jews  after  his  defeat,  163  BC  (2 
Mace  11  34).  That  the  letter  is  spurious  appears 
from  the  fac^  (1)  that  it  is  dated  in  the  148tn  year 
of  the  Seteuoidian  era  adopted  by  the  Jews  and  not, 
after  the  Rom  faahbn,  accorung  to  oonsulates: 
(2)  that  it  is  also  dated  the  same  day  as  that  of 
Eupator — the  15th  of  the  month  Xanthicus;  (3) 
that  the  Jews  had  as  yet  no  dealings  with  the 
Romans;  Judas  first  heard  of  the  fame  of  the 
Romans  a  year  or  two  years  later  (1  Mace  Z  IS), 
after  the  death  of  Nicanor  (7  47) ;  (4)  that  no  such 
names  are  found  among  the  Rom  Ugati  mentioned 
bv  Folybi\is  as  sent  to  the  East.  If  Manius  is  not 
aitogeuier  a  fabrication,  it  is  difficult  to  dedde 
exactly  who  he  is.  The  reading  fluctuates  between 
"ManW  and  "Manlius."  About  the  same  time 
a  T.  Manilas  Torquatus  was  sent  by  the  Romans 
on  an  embassy  to  ^ypt  to  settle  a  quarrel  between 
Fhilometor  and  Elueivetea  II  Fhyscon  (Polyb. 
xxxi.18;  Livy  xliii.ll),  out  not  to  Syria,  andnis 
ooUeague  was  Cn.  Merula.  Perhaps  Maniua 
Sa]giuB  is  intended,  who  with  C.  Sulpicius  was  sent 
to  mvestigate  the  state  of  Greece  and  to  see  what 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Eumanee  were  doing 
(166  BQ  (Polyb.  xxxi.9}.  But  no  such  name  as 
Titus  Manius  or  Manhus  is  otherwise  found  as 
legate  to  Asia  with  &  colleague  Quintus  Memmius. 
See  also  Memmius.  S.  Amgub 

MANKIND,  man-kind':  In  Lev  18  22;  M  13, 
the  term  is  wpUed  to  men,  as  distinguished  from 
women;  in  Job  IS  10,  to  tne  human  race;  in  Jaa 
8  7,  to  the  human  nature. 

MAWLIUS,  manli-us,  TITUS.  See  MANIUS, 
TITUS. 

MANNA,  man'a  (^p,  mSn;  wdrma): 
The  Heb  mdn  is  probably  derived,  as  Ebers  sug- 
gests, from  the  Egyp  mennu,  "food."  In  Ex  10  15, 
we  have  a  suuested  souroe  of  the  name,  "They 
said  one  to  another,  What  is  it?"  i.e.  monAu,  which 
also  means,  "It  is  manna"  (see  m). 

This  substance  is  described  as  occurring  In  flakes 
or  small  round  grains,  lit.  "hoarfrost" ;  it  fell  with  the 
dew  (Nu  11  9)  and  appeared  when 
1.  OT  the  dew  left  the  ground  (£bc  16  14);  "It 
References  was  like  coriander  seed,  white;  and 
the  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  made 
with  honey"  (ver  31).  In  Nu  U  8,  its  taste  is 
described  ' 'as  the  taste  of  fresh  oQ/'  m  "cakes  baked 
with  oil."  "And  the  children  of  Isracd  did  eat  the 
manna  forty  years,  imtil  they  came  ....  unto 
the  bord^  of  the  land  of  Canaan"  (Ex  18  35). 
It  ceased  the  day  after  they  ate  the  produce  of  the 
land,  unleavened  cakes  and  parched  grain,  in  the 
plains  of  Jericho  (Josh  6  10-12).  Although  an 
unportant  article  of  diet,  it  was  t^no  means  the 
sole  one  as  seems  impliod  in  Nu  31  5;  there  are 
plenty  of  references  (e.g.  Ex  17  3:  24  £;  84  3; 
Lev  8  2.26.31;  9  4;  10  12;  24  6;  Nu  7  13.19f, 
etc)  which  show  that  they  had  other  food  besides. 
The  food  was  f|;athered  every  moming,  "every  man 
Booording  to  his  eating:  and  whni  the  sun  waxed 


hot,  it  melted"  (Ex  18  21);  a  portbn  of  the 

Erevlous  day's  gathering  bred  worms  and  stank  if 
ept  (ver  20);  on  the  6tH  day  a  double  amount  was 
gathra^,  the  Sabbath  portion  being  miraculou^ 

8 reserved  (vs  22-27).  A  pot — a  gwden  one  (He 
4) — with  an  omer  of  manna  was  "laid  up  before 
Jeh '  in  the  tabernacle  (Ex  18  33).  Manna  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Neh  8  20.  It  is  descnbed  noetically  as 
"food  from  heaven"  and  "bread  of  tne  mighty" 
(Ps  78  24f);  as  "bread  of  heaven"  (Ps  108  &); 
and  as  "angels'  bread"  (2  EM  1  10;  Wisd  18 
20). 

In  Ja  6  31-63,  Our  Lord  frequently  refers  to 
"the  manna"  or  "bread  from  heaven"  as  typical 

of  Himself.  St.  Paul  (1  Cor  10  3) 
2.  NT  refers  to  it  as  "spiritual  food,"  and  in 
References  Rev  2  17  we  read,  "To  bim  that 

overoometh,  to  him  will  I  ^ve  of  the 
hiddrai  manna." 

Manna,  as  mkht  be  e^qiected,  figures  largdy  in 
rabbinical  lit.  It  was,  it  is  said,  adapted  to  the 
tasto  of  each  individual  who  could  by  wishing  taste 
in  the  manna  anything  he  desired  (dt  Wisd  16  21). 
Manna  is  reserved  as  the  future  food  of  the  righ^ 
eous  (cf  Rev  2  17)^  for  which  puipoee  it  is  ground 
in  a  mill  situated  m  the  third  heavoi  (Qag  12b; 
Tan.  Beshalla^  22). 

No  mbstaiice  is  known  wUdi  In  any  dc«ree  nttlifles 
aU  tiie  requirements  of  the  Scriptunu  nfynaoem,  but 
■everal  trarelm  In  the  wilderness  bav« 
8.  Natural  reported  phenomena  which  suggest  some 
v-wrAmt,m  01  Um  featuies  of  the  minculous  mmnna. 
Kxpiana-  iq  ttie  Penlnsul*  of  Steal,  on  the 

Hons  route  of  the  children  of  Isra^  a  spedM 

of  tamarisk,  named  In  consequenoe  hs 
Ebers  Tammarit  mannifna.  Is  found  to  exude  a  sweet. 
boney-Uke  substance  where  Its  bark  Is  pleroed  by  an 
Insect,  OoMyparia  manniftra.  It  collects  Upon  the  twigs 
and  falls  to  the  ground.  The  Arabs  who  smther  It  to 
sell  to  pilgrims  call  it  mann-u-tami,  "heavenly  manna"; 
It  la  white  at  first  but  turns  yellow:  In  the  early  morn- 
ing It  Is  of  the  consistency  of  wax  but  when  the  sua  Is 
hot  It  disappears.  This  substance  occurs  tmly  after  cdd" 
sununer  and  for  a  month  or  two  at  most. 

(2)  A  second  proposal  Is  to  IdentUy  manna  with  a 
lichem — Leeanora  etetUttUa  and  allied  Bpedes — whl^ 
grows  Inthe  Arabian  and  other  deserts  upon  the  lime* 
stone.   The  older  masses  become  detached 


and 

rolled  about  by  the  wind.  When  swept  together  by 
sudden  rain  sttnms  in  the  rainy  seastm  they  may  collect 
In  large  heaps.  This  lichen  has  been  used  oy  the  Arabs 
la  time  of  need  fbr  making  bread.  It  Is  a  quite  reason- 
able form  of  nourishment  m  the  desert,  eip.  when  eatra 
with  the  sugary  manna  from  the  trees. 

E.  W.  G.  Mastebuan 
SCANNER,  man'er,  MANNERS,  man'Sra  C^*^, 
dObAdr,  tHl,  derekh,  tS^^,  muhpdf;  Wot,  Wim^ 

o«r»,  hmS)'.  "Manner"  (probably 
1.  As  Used  from  monus,  "tiie  hand,"  mode  <m 
in  die  OT   handling  things,  or  acting)  is  in  tiie 

Bible  in  general  equivalent  (1)  to 
tmy,  custom,  AoM,  eto,  (2)  to  Jbtna  w  tort.  There 
are  some  special  senses,  however,  and  archaic 
usages.  It  IB  frequently  the  tr  of  a/SbhOr,  "speak- 
ing' "word,"  "thing"  (Gen  18  25,  "That  be  far 
from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner"  [i.e.  in  this  way): 
82  10,  "On  this  manner  shall  ye  speak  unto  Esau 
[in  this  way);  SO  19,  "After  this  manner  this 
way]  did  uiy  servant  to  me":  Ex  22  9,  "every 
manner  of  trespass"  [evoy  kind,  sort,  or  way];  Dt 
16  2;  IS  17  27.30  fru);  also  of  derekh,  "way" 
(Gen  19  31,  "after  the  manner  of  all  the  earth" 
[way];  1  6  21  6  AV  "[the  bread]  is  in  a  manner 
common";  "manner"  here  might  biB taken  as  equiv- 
alent to  "way"  or  "measure,"  but  the  passage  is  a 
difficult  one  and  the  text  uncertain;  RV  omits 
"manner,"  and  in  the  text  makes  the  reference  to 
be  to  the  journey,  not  to  the  bread,  but  in  m  it  has 
"comnwn  [breadf';  lea  10  24.20,  "after  the  manner 
of  Egypt"  [after  the  way  or  fate  <tf  Ekypt] ;  so  also 
Am  4  10:  8  14,  "the  manner  of  Beer-sheba 
liveth,"  RV  "the  way,"  m  "manner,"  the  reference 
here  bong  to  the  reugbus  way,  or  manner  of  wuv 
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ship);  of  mishpOi,  "judgmentL  "ordinance,"  hence 
also  "manner"  or  "custom"  (Gen  40  13;  Ex  21  0; 
2  K  1  7,  "what  manner  of  man"  [aort  or  kind]; 
17  26  AV;  1  Ch  24  19;  Exk  11  12,  "after  the 
nuumm  [RV  "ordiiiances"]  of  the  nati<ais"); 
arOk,  "inrtniction  "  "law,"  m  atoo  tr*  ''manner'* 
(2  B  7  19,  "M  thia  the  manner  [m  "law"]  of 
man,  O  Lord  God?"  RV  "and  this  [tooj  after  the 
manner  of  men,  O  Lord  Jeh."  m  "and  is  this  the 
law  of  man,  O  Lord  Jeh?").  Other  worda  are: 
'6rah,  "path,"  "custom"  (Gen  18  11):  dSbher, 
'leadingj'  "pasture"  (cf  "sheep-walk,'*  "sheep- 
fold")  ;  Isa  S  17,  "Then  shaU  the  lambs  feed  after 
thdr  manna',"  RV  "as  in  their  pasture"  (in  Mio 
S  12.  the  same  wotd  is  tr''  AV  ''fold."  RV  "pas- 
ture"): d^m,  "likeness"  (Ezk  2S  15);  dOth, 
"hiw,"^  "sentence"  (Est  2  12);  hulf^  "statute,'^ 
"custom"  (Lev  20  23)  in  AV.  In  Nu  6  13  "with 
the  manner"  is  supplied  to  "taken"  (in  adultery). 
"Manner"  here  is  an  old  law-French  phrase,  "a 
thief  taken  with  the  mainour" — that  is,  with  the 
thingstolen  upon  him  in  manu  (in  his  hand)  (Black- 
■tonCL  Cotnm.,  IV,  xxiii),  RV  "in  the  act*'  (cf  Jn 
•  4,  "in  the  very  act");  tfam,  "also"  is  tr^  (1  S  12 
24)  "in  like  manner,"  RV  "also." 

In  Apoc,  2  Mace  4  13  AV,  we  have  "increase  of 
heathenish  manners "  RV  "an  extreme  of  Gr 

fashions  :  6  9,  the  "manners  of  the 
2.  As  Used  Gentilee,"  RV  "the  Gr  rites";  in  2 
hi  the  Apoc-  Esd  9  10,  AV  and  RV.  "manners" 
lypha         appears  in  the  sense  of  ''morals":  cf 

1  Cor  IS  33,  RV  "Evil  oompamon- 
diipB  coiTupt  good  morals." 

In  the  NT  various  words  and  phrases  are  rendered 
by  "mannOT";  we  have  ethoa,  ^'custom,"  "usage," 

''manner"  (Jn  12  40:  Acts  IB  1, 
8.  As  Used  RV  "custom'');  katd  td  eidthda  (Lk  4 
In  the  NT    16,  RV  "as  his  custom  was");  tr6po$, 

a  ''turning,"  "manner,"  "way"  (Jude 
verT);  Mnm,  "in  which  manner"  (Acts  1  11); 
AotiMa,  "thus,''  "so,"  "accordmgly,"  is  "after  this 
manner,""iniikemanner"(Mt6  9;  Mkl8  29AV); 
in  Acts  15  23,  "after  this  manner"  stands  in  AV 
for  "by  thrar  hands,"  RV  "thus":  ptf«(Acts  20  18). 
"after  what  manner":  agOgt,  "course  of  life"  (2 
Tim  8  10,  RV  "conduct'^;  Hdeis,  "mode  of  Uf^' 
(Acts  26  4):  in  1  Cor  16  33,  we  have  manners 
in  the  moral  sense,  "Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners,"  ARV  "Evil  companionships  cor- 
rupt good  morsls."  Acts  18  18  is  interesting 
becauseofdivNsities  of  rendering:  AV  has  "suffered 
he  their  manners  in  the  wilderness,"  m  "etropopMri- 
ten,  perhaps  for  etrophoph6rlam,  bore,  or  fed  them 
as  a  nurse  beareth  or  feedeth  her  child,  Dt  1  31 
(2  Mace  7  27)  according  to  LXX,  and  so  Chrysos- 
tom";  ERV  text,  same  as  AV,  m  "Many  ancient 
authorities  read  'bear  he  them  as  a  nursii^  father 
in  the  wilderness.'  See  Dt  1  31";  ARV  (text) 
"as  a  nursiiu-father  bare  he  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness" m  "Idany  ancient  authorities  read  'Suffered 
he  tndr  manners  in  the  wilderness.'  See  Dt  9  7." 
The  Gr  words  differ  only  by  a  single  letter,  and 
authorities  are  pretty  equally  divided. 

Among  other  changea  RT hu  frequently  "ordinance" 
for"m«iner"  (Lev  B  lO.etc)  ud  "custom"  (Ruth  4  7: 
Jn  19  40;  He  10  26,  etc);  "muiner  or'  Ib  latroduced 


manner  of  men"  for^'fea  »  nun"  (Rom  8  fi:  1  Cor  B  8); 
"how  to  inquire  concerning  these  things"  (Acts  So  20) 
for  "of  men  manner  of  questions":  "in  an  unworthy 
m«nner."ARV,for"unworthily"  (1  Cor  11  27);  "who"^' 
for"whAt  mftnnerof  mui"  (Mk  4  41;  Lk  8  2fi,  "who 
then  Is  this  T  ") ;  in  Lie  S  06,  "  Ye  know  not  what  man- 
ner of  spirit  ye  are  of"  is  tnnltted,  with  the  m  "Some 
ancient  autboritlee  add  and  aaid,  Y»  hnoi»  nol  wAol 
ManiMT     tfirit  t/t  art  of." 

W.  L.  Waukbb 


HAITOAH,  ma-nO'a  (1T13T?,  maniS^^,  "rest"):  A 
man  of  Zorah  and  of  the  family  of  the  Danites, 
M.  was  the  father  of  Samson^  and  his  life-story 
is  but  imperfectly  told  in  the  history  of  the  ooncep- 
tion,  birUi  and  early  life  at  his  son.  No  children 
had  been  bom  to  M.  and  his  wffe,  and  the  latter 
was  considered  barren  (Jgs  18  2).  Finally  it  was 
revealed  to  her  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  that  she 
would  conceive  and  bear  a  chUd.  She  was  cau- 
tioned against  strong  drink  and  "unclean"  food,  for 
her  chila  was  to  be  born  and  reared  a  Nazirite  to  the 
end  that  he  might  save  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Fhnis  (18  3-^.  That  M.  was  a  devout  man 
seems  certun  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  upon  heai^ 
ing  of  the  angel's  visit,  he  offered  a  prayer  for  the 
anil's  return,  in  ordw  that  he  and  nis  wife  might 
be  instructed  as  to  the  proper  care  of  the  child  to 
be  bom  (18  8).  The  request  was  granted  and  the 
angel  reoeated  the  visit  and  the  mstructions  (18 
9-13).  M.  with  true  hospitality  would  have  the 
guest  remain  and  partake  of  food.  The  angel 
refused,  but  commanded  a  sacrifioe  unto  Jdh. 
When  M.  had  pr^ured  tJbe  sacrifioe  and  lit  it  on  the 
the  altar,  the  angu  ascended  in  the  flame  from  tiie 
altar  and  apprared  no  more  (IS  15-21).  The  child 
was  bom  according  to  the  promise  and  was  named 
Samson.  M,  and  his  wife  appear  twice  in  the 
narrative  of  Samson's  early  life — once  as  they  pro- 
testingly  accompanied  him  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  a 
Fhili  woman  of  Timnah  in  marriage,  and  again 
when^  they  went  with  him  to  Timnah  for  the 
wedding. 

Jos  richly  ^bellishes  this  Scriptural  narrative 
concerning  H.,  but  offers  no  furtiuv  li^t  upon  the 
occupation  or  character  of  M.  At  the  deatii  of 
Samson,  his  brothers  went  down  to  Gasa  and 
brou^t  back  the  body  and  buried  it  by  the  side  of 
M.  in  the  family  tomb  near  Zorah  (16  31),  In 
Samtan  Agoniatea  Milton  gains  dramatic  effect  by 
having  M.  survive  Samson  and  in  deep  sorrow 
asaiBt  at  his  burial.  C.  K  Scbbnx 

MANSKRVAin',  man'slliv-vant  O^,  *e6A«tt): 
A  male  slave;  usualW  coupled  with  maidservant 
or  female  sbtve  (Oen  12  16;  Ex  20  10;  1  S  8  16; 
Job  81  13;  Lk  12  45).  See  Siktaht;  Sutb. 

UANSION,  man'shun  OMv^f  moni,  "abode"): 
In  Jn  14  2,  me  word  is  used  in  the  pi.:  "In  my 
Father's  hoxise  are  many  mansions,"  RVm  "abid- 
ing places."  The  ideas  conveyed  are  those  of  abun- 
dance of  room,  and  permanence  of  habitation,  in 
the  heavenly  world. 

MANSLAYER,  man'slBrer  (HV^p ,  mTa^ge^h,  from 
nS'],  rdfo^  [Nu  86  6.12];  dvSpo^^vof,  androphd- 
nos  [1  Tim  1  91):  A  term  ^ployed  with  reference 
to  hoih  prraneditated  and  accidmtal  or  justifiable 
killing.  In  the  latbr  case,  an  asylum  was  granted 
(Nu  85  6.12)  imtil  the  death  of  the  high  priest, 
after  which  the  slayer  was  allowed  to  "return  into 
the  land  of  his  possession"  (ver  28).  The  cases  in 
which  the  manslayer  was  to  be  held  clearly  immune 
from  the  punishment  imposed  on  wilful  killing  were: 

( 1 )  death  Dv  a  blow  in  a  sudden  quarrel  (Nu  86  22) ; 

(2)  death  by  anything  thrown  at  random  (Nu  85 
22.23) ;  (3)  death  by  the  blade  of  an  axe  flying  from 
the  handle  (Dt  18  5).  Among  the  cases  in  which 
one  would  be  hdd  responsible  Tor  the  death  of  an- 
other, is  to  be  counted  the  n^ectful  act  of  building 
a  house  without  a  parapet  (Dt  22  8). 

Manslaughter,  as  a  modem  legal  term,  is  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  unpremeditated  killing  from 
coldblooded_  murder,  but  formerly  (2  Esdl  26) 
it  was  used  in  a  more  goieral  sense.  See  Murdeb. 

Frank  E,  Hidsch 
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MANSTEALIITG.  man'stel-ing.  See  Cbime, 
under  "Kidnapping  ,  Pukishiuent. 

MAin^LET,   man'tel-et,   man't'l-et,  mant'let 

(Nah  2  6).   See  Siege,  4,  (d). 

MANTLE,  man't'l:  Used  5  t  of  Elijah's  mantle 
Cni^Se ,  'odderefA,  1  K  19  18.19;  2  K  2  8.13.14), 
which  was  probably  of  hair.  Found  in  pi.  once 
(Isa  8  22),  where  it  (ma^at&phdtii)  is  an  upper  wide 
tunic  with  sleeves  ihthOrietk).  See  DBXas;  Ker- 
chief. 

MANUSCRIPTS,  man'O-ekripta:  In  the  broad- 
est sense  manuscripts  include  all  handwritten  records 
as  distinguished  from  printed  records.  In  a  nar- 
rower sense  they  are  handwritten  codices,  rolls 
and  folded  documents,  as  distinguished  from  printed 
books  on  the  one  hand  and  inscriptions,  or  engraved 
documents,  on  the  other.  More  loosely,  but 
commonly,  the  term  is  used  as  synonym  of  the  codex. 

The  Heb  and  Gr  maniracripta  of  the  OT  and  NT, 
respectively,  form  the  primary  sources  for  estab- 
lishing the  text  or  true  oriRinal  words  of  the  respec- 
tive authors.  The  subordinate  sources,  VSS  and 
quotations  have  also  their  text  problem,  and  manu- 
scripts of  the  VSS  and  of  the  church  Fathers,  and 
other  ancient  writers  who  .refer  to  Bib.  mattery 
play  the  same  part  in  establishinK  the  true  words  of 
the  VS  or  the  writer  that  the  Hieb  and  Gr  manu- 
scripts play  in  establishii^  the  original  of  Scripture. 
For  discussion  of  the  textual  aspects,  see  arts,  on 
Text  and  MSS  of  the  NT,  Text  of  the  OT,  on  Vki^ 
sioNS,  and  esp.  the  Septuaqint.  For  the  material, 
writing  instruments,  form  of  manuscripts,  etc,  see 
Book;  and  esp.  the  lit.  under  WsiTma. 

E.  C.  Richardson 

MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  OT.  See  Lanquaobs 
AND  Text  of  the  OT. 

MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  NT.     See  Text 

AND  MaNUBCIUFTS  OW  THE  NT. 

MAOCH,  ma'ok  OTTJT?,  md'afcA,  "oppressed," 
"bruised"):  The  same  as  Maacah  (1  K  2  39). 
The  father  of  that  Achish,  king  of  Oath,  with  whom 
David  and  his  600  sojourned  under  fear  of  Saul's 
treachery  (1  S  27  2). 

HAON,  m&'on,  MAONTTES,  mft'on-Its,  mA- 
O'nlts  (fiSrp,  ma'Sn;  B,  MoAp,  MtOr,  MaAv,3f«in, 
A,  BlMbv,  Jlfodn): 

(1)  A  town  in  the  mountain  of  Judah  named  along 
with  Carmel  and  Ziph  (Josh  15  55).  It  appears 
again  as  the  home  oi  Nwal,  the  great  flockmaster 
(1  S  36  2).  In  the  genealogical  list  of  1  Ch  2, 
Maon  stands  as  the  "son"  of  Sharamu  and  the 
"father"  of  Beth-zur  (vs  44.45).  This  evidently 
means  that  Shammai  was  the  founder  of  Maon. 
About  a  mile  S.  of  el~Karmil,  the  ancient  Carmel, 
lies  Tdl  Ma^fn.  This  may  be  confidently  identified 
with  Maon,  the  radicals  of  the  names  being  the  same. 
It  suits  the  requirements  of  the  narratives  in  other 
respects,  being  near  to  Carmel,  while  the  surround- 
ing wilderness  is  still  used  as  the  wide  pasture  land 
for  multitudinous  flocks.  In  this  district,  the 
wilderness  of  Maon,  David  was  hiding  when  his 
whereabouts  was  betrayed  to  Saul  by  the  men  of 
Ziph  (1  S  28  24  f),  and  only  a  timely  raid  by  the 
Fhilis  delivered  him  out  of  that  monarch's  hands 
(vs  27  ff). 

(2)  (MdhdE;*,  Madidm):  Maon  is  named  along 
with  the  Zidonians  and  Amalek  as  having  at  some 
time,  not  mentioned,  oppressed  Israel  (Jgs  10  12). 
The  LXX  "Midian'^  has  been  acceptctTby  some 
scholars  as  restoring  the  original  text,  since,  other- 


wise, the  Midianites  remain  unmentioned.  But 
the  Maonites  are  evidently  identical  with  the 
Meunim  of  1  Ch  4  41  (RV),  the  pastoral  people 
destroyed  by  Hezekiah.  In  2  Ch  20  1  Av,  in- 
stead of  "other  beside  the  Ammonites"  we  must 
read  "some  of  the  Meunim,"  as  associated  with 
the  Ammonites  in  the  battle  with  Jehoshaphat. 
Against  them  also  Usziah  was  helped  of  God  ^  Ch 
26  7).  They  are  included  among  Uie  inhabitants 
of  Mt.  Seir  (20  10.23),  so  that  an  Edomite  tribe 
is  intended.  It  is  natural  to  connect  them  with 
Ma'Sn,  a  place  on  the  great  pilgrimage  road,  and 
now  a  station  on  the  Damascus^ejas  Railway,  to 
the  S.E.  of  Petra.  It  undoubtedly  represents  an 
ancient  stronghold. 

The  Maonites  appear  in  the  lists  of  those  who 
returned  from  exile  (Ezr  2  60,  AV  "Mehunim," 
RV  "Meunim";  Neh  7  62,  "Meunim").  These 
msy  possibly  be  the  descendants  of  prisoners  taken 
in  the  wars  of  Jehoshi^ihat  and  Ussiah,  to  whom 
moiial  tasks  may  have  been  ai^inted  in  the  temple 
services.  W.  EwiNQ 

MAR,  mftr:  "To  mar"  means  "to  destroy,"  "to 
disfigure  "  "to  damage."  Job  80  13,  "They  mar 
mypath''  (RVm  "they  break  up") ;  Nah  3  2,  "and 
destroyed  their  vine"  (AV  "and  marred  their  vine"); 
c{  Lev  18  27;  2  K  S  19;  Isa  U  14;  Jar  IS  9. 

MARA,  mft'ra,  mAr'a  (TTIp,  tiUMOi,  "bhter"): 
The  tenn  which  Naomi  ai^Ues  to  beraelf  on  her 

return  from  Moab  to  her  native  country  (Ruth 
1  20),  Changed  beyond  recogniti<xi,  she  creates 
astonishment  among  her  former  acquaintances,  who 
ask,  "Is  this  Naomi?"  She  replies,  "Call  me  not 
Naomi"  (i.e.  'pleasant"  or  "sweet"),  but  "call  me 
Mara"  (i.e.  "bitter").  In  the  lieht  of  her  bitter 
experience,  and  her  present  pitiable  plight,  the  old 
name  has  become  pecuUariy  m^^proiwiate. 

MASAHt  m&'ra,  mftr^a  (TT^p,  mAiOh,  "bitter"): 
The  first  camp  of  the  Israelites  after  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex  16  23;  Nu  88  8f).  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  bitterness  of  the  brackish 
water.  Moses  cast  a  tree  into  the  waters  which 
were  thus  made  sweet  (Ex  15  23).  See  Wandbb- 
iNos  OF  Israel. 

MARALAH,  marVla  (j^^V,  mar'UlOh;  B, 
Mopa-yfXSd,  Maragddd,  A,  MopiXd,  Marild):  A 
place  on  the  western  border  of  Zebulun  (Josh  19 
11)  .  PeshrendersieOfRa/Afa^ie',  "height  of  the  fox." 
It  is  not  identified. 

MARANATHA,  mar-a-natb'a,  mai>«n-&'tha  (from 
Aram,  words,  K^V'  "xMnd'  'OUUSh,  "Our 

Lord  Cometh,  or  will  come";  according  to  some, 
"has  come";  to  others,  "Comel"  an  invitation  for 
his  speedy  reappearance  [cf  Rev  22  20] ;  iiApavoM, 
maranathd,  or  |Uipdv  &0d,  mardn  alhd) :  Used  in  con- 
nection with  iviStfta,  andlhema,  "accursed"  (1  Cot 
16  22),  but  has  no  nece^ary  connection  therewith. 
It  was  used  by  early  Christians  to  add  solemn  em- 
phasis to  previous  statement,  injunction  or  adjura- 
taon,  and  semns  to  have  become  a  sort  of  watchp 
word;  posubly  forming  part  of  an  early  litui^gy. 

IfARBLE,  m&rVl  (1Zr.9,  shayiek,  tltQ,  sAesA, 
^y>i  't^hni  ahayish,  "stones  of  marble" 

[1  Ch  29  21;  n-jrifal  m  «W]  tans  nen. 

riipaik  bahc^  loS^hesh  vf-dhar  vf-^SkSreik,  "a  pave- 
ment of  red,  and  white,  and  yellow,  and  olat^ 
marble,"  or,  according  to  m,  "a  pavement  of  por- 
phyry, and  white  marble,  and  {ilabaster,  and  stone 
of  blue  color"  [Est  1  6];  V9  'H^IB?,  ^ammudhi 
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ahith,  "pillan  of  matble"  [Est  1  6;  Cant  6  15]; 
cf  CQ,  shish,  AVm  "silk"  or  RV  "fine  Unen" 
{Gen  41  42;  Ex  85  4.  etc];  D-ifV^,  »la$hatmtm, 
"lilies"  [Cant  S  16,  etc],  apparently  from  a  root 
BiKnifying  "white";  uApimpoi,  mdrmaroM,  "marble" 
IRev  18  121):  Marbl  le  is  properly  crystalline  lime- 
stone, usually  pure  white  or  veined  with  black,  the 
former  being  in  demand  for  statuary,  while  the 
latter  la  used  in  architecture,  esp.  for  floors  and 
pillars.  True  marble  is  not  found  in  Pal,  but  is 
obtuned  from  Greece  or  Italy.  Much  of  the  stone 
desoribed  as  ^marble  is  non-crystalline  limestone 
cwable  of  being  smoothed  and  polished.  White  or 
yellow  stone  of  this  character  is  abundant  in  Pal. 
Non-crystalline  rocks  of  other  colors  are  also  some- 
times called  marble.  In  the  passage  from  Est  cited 
above  (cf  m),  it  is  a  question  wheuier  the  reference 
is  to  marble  and  other  stones  or  to  marble  of  differ- 
ent colors.  In  1  Ch  S9  2,  "marble  stones"  are 
mentioned  among  the  materials  brought  ti^ther 
by  David  for  the  building  of  the  temple.  In  Est 
1  6,  pillars  and  a  pavement  of  marble  are  features 
of  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus.  In  Cant  6  15,  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  of  the  "beloved  are 
likened  to  gold,  beryl,  ivory,  sapphire,  and  marble. 
In  Rev  18  12,  marble  occurs  m  the  list  of  the 
merchandise  of  Babylon.  All  these  referCTces  imply 
a  costly  stone,  and  therefore  probably  one  imported 
from  other  countries,  and  make  it  likely  that  true 
crystalline  marble  is  meant.    Alfred  Ely  Day 

MARCH,  m&rch,  MARCHES,  mfirch'ix.  See 
Army;  War. 

MARCHESHVAH,  mSr-chesh'vaa.   See  Tuie. 

HARCION,  mftr'ahutt.  GOSPEL  OF.  SeeAroo- 

RYPHAL  GOBPEU. 

MARCUS,  marW.   See  Marx,  John. 

MARDOCHEUS,    milr-d6-k6'ufl  (HapSoxatot, 

Mardochaioa) : 

(1)  One  of  the  Jewish  leaders  who  accompanied 
Zmibbabel  on  the  return  from  Babylon  to  Judafa 
(1  Esd  6  8,  where  it  stands  for  "Mwdecai"  of  Ear 
S  2  and  Ndi  7  7). 

<2)  Another  form  of  Mordecu,  the  unde  of 
Esther  (Ad  Est  10  4;  11  2.12;  U  1.4  ff;  10  13). 

HARE,  m&r  ([1]  n9^10 ,  g^h,  "steed,"  AV  "com- 
pany of  horses" ;  LXX  4)  fvros,  kS  hippos,  "mare" 
[Cant  1  9];  [2]  D''?p'in  "iS^,  fng  hO^ammOkhlm, 
"bred  of  the  stud,"  AV  and  RVm  "young  drome- 
daries"  [Est  8  10];   cf  Arab.   lUCc^',  Tamakai, 

"mare") :  The  word  "mare"  does  not  occur  in  EV, 
but  in  Cant  1  9  we  find  ^S^Sh,  the  fem.  of  fuf, 
"horse,"  and  in  Est  8  10,  b*ne  ha^ammOkklm  is  by 
some  tj^  "sons  of  mans.     See  Cauel;  Hobsb. 

MARKSHAH,  mari«'sha  (TWy^,  mOrlthOh;  6, 
Ba#i|v^,  BathSadr,  A,  Ma(n}«r&,  Marisd):  A  town 
in  tiie  Shephelah  of  Judah  named  with  Keilah  and 
Achxib  (Josh  16  44).  It  occupied  such  a  position 
that  Rehoboam  thought  well  to  fortify  it  for  the 
protection  of  Jerus  (2  Ch  11  8).  In  the  valley 
of  Zephathah  at  Mareahah,  Asa  overwhelmed  Zerah 
the  Ethiopian  and  his  army,  pursuing  them  as  far 
as  Gezer  (2  Ch  14  OfT).  From  M.  came  Eliezer 
the  prophet  who  denounced  disaster  upon  the  com- 
mercial copartnery  of  Jehoshs^hat  and  Ahauah 
(80  37).  The  place  is  mentioned  in  Mio  (1  15). 
M.  was  plundered  and  burned  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeua  (/nt,  XII,  Tiii.  6;  1  Maco  6  66  RVm). 
Hithra  Gorgias  escaped,  having  been  rescued  from 


the  hands  of  Dositheus  by  a  Thracian  horseman 
(2  Mace  12  35).  It  was  taken  by  John  Hyroanus, 
who  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  remain  on  condi- 
tion that  t^ey  adopt  circumcision  and  submit  to 
the  Jewish  law.  This  they  did;  and  later  John 
avenged  an  injustice  done  to  M.  by  the  Samaritans. 
It  is  then  described  as  "a  colony  of  Jews"  {Ant, 
XIII,  ix,  1 ;  X,  2).  The  city  was  treated  with  favor 
by  Pompey  (XI iv,  4).  When  the  Parthians 
invaded  Judaea  m  support  of  Antigonus  they 
demolished  M.  (xiii,  9). 

*  According  to  Onom,  M.  was  2  Rom  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis  {Beit  Jibrtn).  Until  recently  it  was 
thought  that  Khirbet  Mir'ash,  where  the  old  name 
lingers,  not  far  S.W.  of  BeU  Jihrin,  represented 
the  ancient  cit^.  The  work  of  Dr.  Bliss,  however 
("Excavations  in  Pal,"  PEF),  shows  that  it  must 
be  located  at  TeU  Sanda^nnah,  about  a  mile  S.  of 
Beit  Jihrin.  A  series  of  remarkable  tombs  was 
discovered  here.   From  1  Ch  2  42  we  may  perhaps 

Sther  that  Hd3ron  was  ooloniied  by  tiie  men  d 
W.  EWINQ 

MARIMOTH,  maKi-moth,  mar'i-mOth:  An  an- 
cestor of  Esdras  (Ezra)  (2  Esd  1  2),  identical  with 
Meraioth  (Ezr  7  3).  In  1  Esd  8  2,  it  wpean 
also  as  "Memeroth"  (AV  "Meremoth"'). 

MARIRER,  mar'i-^er.  See  Ships  and  Boats,  11, 
2,  (3);  111,2. 

MARISA,  mar'i-sa  (Mopia^  Mariad):  The  Or 
form  of  Mabeshah  (q.r.)  in  2  Mace  U  35. 

MARISH,  mar'ish  (tq^ ,  g^he';  IXot,  hUos) :  An 
old  form  of  "marsh,"  found  in  AV,  ERV  Ezk  47  11 
(ARV  "marsh").  Some  (not  all)  edd  of  the  AV  Apoo 
have  retained  this  same  spelling  in  1  Maco  9  42.46 

(RV  "marsh"). 

MARE,  mu-k:  In  the  AV  this  word  is  used  22  t 
as  a  noun  and  26  t  as  a  predicate.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  represented  by  5  Heb  and  3  Gr  words;  in 
the  latter  by  11  Heb  and  2  Gr  words.  As  a  noun 
it  is  purely  a  physical  term,  gaining  almost  a  tech- 
nical aignincanoe  from  the  ''marfc*'^put  upon  Cain 
(Gen  4  16  AV);  the  stigmata  of  Christ  in  Paul's 
body  (Oal  6  17);  the  ''mark  of  the  beast"  (Rev 
16  2). 

'  As  a  Tb.  It  Is  almost  exdusfvely  a  mental  process:  e.g. 
"to  be  attentive,"  " undemand " :  ^13,  bin  (Job  18  2 

AT),  rightlr  rendered  In  RT  "consider";  fl*^.  aAUA, 

"Mark  re  well  her  bulwarics"  (Fa  48  13),  Le.  turn  the 

miod  to,  notice,  regard;  'VyO.  •hamar.  I.e.  observe, 

keep  in  view;  so  Ps  87  87,  "Mark  the  t>erfect  man"; 
cf  Job  SB  15  AV.  This  becomes  a  unique  expression  In 
1  S  1  12,  irhere  Ell,  noticing  the  movemeat  of  Hannah's 
lips  m  prayer.  Is  said  to  have  "marked  her  mouth." 
Jesus  "marked"  hoT  lnvlt«d  guests  chose  out  ii^txi. 
tptchB.  i.e.  "observed")  the  chief  seats  (Ue  14  7):  so 
vcos^H.  tkopia  (Ram  16  17;  PhU  8  17).  ''Mark  thorn," 
i.e.  look  at,  sigaUying  keen  mental  attention,  i.e.  scru- 
tinize, observe  carefully.  The  only  erceptlons  to  this 
mental  signification  of  the  vb.  are  two  vs  in  the  OT: 
Isa  44  13.  "He  marketh  It  out  with  a  pencil"  ("red 
ochre,"  AV  "line"),  and  "with  the  compasses,"  where  the 
vb.  Is  tn'ar,  "to  delineate,"  "mark  out";  Jer  S 

22,  "Thine  Iniquity  is  marked  [Qn^.  kutham,  "cut 

(I-e.  engraved)  I  before  me,"  signifying  the  deep  and  Inenul- 
Icatile  nature  of  sin.  It  may  also  be  rendered  "written," 
aa  in  indelible  hleroglyphicB. 

As  a  noun  the  term  "mark"  may  signify,  accord- 
ing to  its  various  Heb  and  Gr  originus,  a  sign,  "a 
taiget"  an  object  of  assault,  a  brand  or  stigma  cut 
or  burnt  in  the  flesh,  a  goat  or  end  in  view,  a  stamp 
or  imprinted  or  engraved  sign. 

(1)  nil*, "a sign":  Gen  4  15  AV,"TheLord 
set  a  mark  upon  Cain"  (ARV  "appointed  a  sign"). 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  nature  of  this  sign. 
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Dditzsch  thinks  that  the  rabbins  were  mistaken 
in  rmarding  it  as  a  mark  upon  Cain's  body.  He 
considers  it  rather  "a  certain  si^  which  protected 
Um  from  vmgeaooe,"  the  oontmuanoe  m  his  life 
being  necessaiy  for  the  ^resoration  of  the  race. 
It  was  thu&  as  the  Heb  mdicatoL  the  tokm  of  a 
covenant  which  God  made  with  Cain  that  his  life 
vould  be  spared. 

02)  ,  maffOFd',  "an  aim,"  hence  a  mark  to 

■hoot  at.  Jonathan  arranged  to  shoot  arrows  as 
at  a  mark,  for  a  sign  to  David  (1  S  SO  20);  Job 
felt  himself  to  be  a  target  for  the  Divine  arrows,  i.e. 
for  the  Divinely  decreed  sufferings  which  wounded 
him  and  which  ne  was  called  to  endure  (Job  16  12) ; 
so  Jeremiah,  "He  hath  set  me  as  a  mark  for  the 
arrow"  (Lam  8  12) ;  closely  akin  to  this  is  , 
mtpAffO*,  an  objeot  of  attadc  (Job  7  20),  where  Job 
in  bittemeBB  of  soul  feels  that  God  has  become  his 
enemy,  afld  says,  'Why  hast  thou  made  me  the 
mark  of  hostile  sttackr;  "set  me  as  a  mark  for 
thee."  See  Target 

(3)  *iri,  taw,  "ma^k"  (Ezk  9  4.6).  In  Ezekiel's 
vision  01  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  the  mark  to 
be  set  upon  the  forehead  of  the  righteous,  at  Jeh's 
oommand,  was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blood  ^rinkled 
on  the  door-poBts  of  the  Israelites  (Ex  13  22.23), 
for  their  protection.  As  the  servants  of  God  (Rev 
7  2.3) — the  dect— "Were  kept  from  hann  by  beii^ 
sealed  witJi  the  seal  of  the  living  God  in  thdr  fore- 
heads, BO  the  man  clothed  in  linen,  with  a  writer's 
inkhom  by  his  side,  was  told  to  mark  upon  iJieir 
foreheads  those  whom  God  would  save  from  judg- 
ment by  His  sheltering  grace.  Taw  also  appears 
(Job  81  35)  for  the  attesting  mark  made  to  a 
docimient  (RV  "signature,"  m  "mark"). 

The  letter  P  In  the  Phoen  alphabet  and  on  the  coins 
of  the  Maccabeea  had  the  form  o(  a  cross  (T).  In 
orient*!  synotli  it  wm  used  as  a  fllgnature  by  blBhops 
who  could  not  write.  The  croas,  m  a  sign  of  ownership, 
was  burnt  upon  the  necks  or  thighs  of  bnws  sod  cameu. 
It  may  have  been  the  "mark"  set  uikmi  the  forehead  of 
the  righteous  in  Bzekiel*s  vision. 

(4)  yp3^,  "a  stigma"  cut  or  burnt. 
Hie  Israelites  were  forbidden  (Lev  19  28)  to 
follow  the  custom  of  other  oriental  and  heathen 
nations  in  cutting,  disfiguring  or  branding  ^eir 
bodies. 

The  niedflc  prohibition  "not  to  print  any  raarlcs 
mmn"  themselves  evidently  has  reference  to  the  custom 
of  tattooing  common  among  savage  tribes,  and  In  vogue 
among  both  men  and  women  of  the  lower  orders  In 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  many  other  lands.  It  was  Intended 
to  cultivate  reverence  for  and  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  human  body,  as  Ood's  creation,  known  in  the  Chris- 
tian em  as  the  temple  of  the  Bxtly  Spirit.  Bee  also  Cct- 
luros  IX  na  Flisb. 

(5)  tf-Mv^f,  deopSa,  Bomethine  mm  or  obe«-ved 
in  the  distance,  hmoe  a  "god,"  The  Qiristian 
life  seemed  to  St.  Paul,  in  the  intensity  of  his  nurit- 
ual  ardor,  like  the  stadium  or  raoe-oo\irse  oi  the 

Greeks,  with  runners  stretching  every  nerve  to 
reach  the  goal  and  win  the  prize.  "I  press  on 
toward  the  goal  [AV  "mark")  unto  the  prize"  (Phil 
S  14).  _  The  mark  or  goal  is  the  ideal  of  life  revealed 
in  Christy  the  prize,  the  attainment  and  possession 
of  that  life. 

In  Wisd  6  21  "they  fly  to  the  mark"  is  from 
«faTox«t,  etistochoi,  "with  true  aim"  (so  RV). 

(6)  ffriyiM,  stlfpna,  "a  mark  pricked  or  branded 
upon  the  body.  Slaves  and  soldiers,  in  ancient 
tunes,  were  stamped  or  branded  with  the  name  of 
their  master.  Paul  considered  and  called  himself 
the  bondslave  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  traces  of  hia 
sufferings,  scoui^g,  stonings,  persecution,  wounds, 
were  visible  in  permanent  scars  on  his  body  (cf 
2  Cot  11  23-27).  These  he  termed  the  stigmata 
of  Jesus,  marl»  branded  in  his  very  flesh  as  proofs 
of  his  devotion  to  his  Masta  (Gal  6  17). 


This  passage  gives  do  ground  for  the  Romanist  siqier^ 
stitlon  that  the  very  scars  of  Christ's  crucfOxlon  were 
reproduced  in  Paul  s  hands  and  feet  and  side.  It  is 
also ' '  alien  to  the  lofty  selt-ooiisdousDess ' '  of  these  words 
to  find  in  them,  as  aome  ezposlton  do,  a  contrast  In 
Paul's  thought  to  the  soar  of  dreamdslon. 

00  xiP^yt^,  chdroffTJia,  "a  stamp"  or  "im- 
printed mark."  "The  mark  of  the  beast"  (pe- 
culiar to  Rev)  was  the  badge  of  the  followers  of 
Antichrist,  stamped  on  the  ^rehead  or  right  hand 
(Rev  18  16;  cf  Ezk  9  4.6).  It  was  symbolic  of 
character  and  was  thus  not  a  literal  or  physical 
mark,  but  the  impress  of  paganism  on  ue  moral 
and  quritual  life.  It  was  the  sign  or  tokoi  of  upo*- 
tasy.  As  a  qiiritual  state  or  oondition  it  subjected 
men  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  to  eternal  torment 
(Rev  14  9-11);  to  noisome  disease  (16  2);  to  the 
lake  of  fire  (18  20).  Those  who  received  not  the 
mark,  having  faithfully  endured  persecution  and 
martyrdom,  were  given  part  in  the  first  resurrection 
and  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  yeara 
(Rev  20  4).  The  "beast"  symbolizes  the  anti- 
Christian  empires,  particularly  Rome  under  Nero, 
who  sought  to  devour  and  d^troy  the  early  Chri^ 
tians, 

(8)  mmps,  "bruise,"  Sir  23  10  (RV 

"bruise");  26  17.  Dwioht  M.  Pbatt 

HAKK,  m&rk,  JOWS:  John  Clttdnm,  Iddnnl$) 
represoitB  his  Jewish,  Mark  (Hipitot,  AfdrJbos)  his 
Rom  name.  Why  the  latter  was  as- 
1.  Nune  sumed  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  the 
ud  Family  aorist  partidple  in  Acts  IS  26  may 
be  intended  to  intimate  that  it  dated 
from  the  time  when,  in  company  wiA  Bamabaa 
and  Saul,  he  turned  to  service  in  the  great  gentile 
city  of  Antioch.  Possibly  it  was  the  badge  of  Rom 
citizenship,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul.  The  standing 
of  the  f^nily  would  be  qmte  ooiuiBtent  wi^  Bucn 
a  suppo^tion. 

Wb  motiier's  name  was  Maxy  (Acta  IS  12). 
The  borne  is  spoken  of  as  hers.  Hie  father  was 
probably  dead.  The  description  of  the  house  (with 
Its  laige  room  and  porch)  and  the  mention  of  the 
Gr  slave,  suggest  a  family  of  wealth.   They  were 

Erobably  among  the  many  zealous  Jews  who, 
aving  oecome  rich  in  the  great  world  outrade, 
retired  to  Jems,  the  center  of  their  nation  and  faith. 
M.  was  "cdusin"  to  Barnabas  of  Cyprus  {Cci  4  10) 
who  also  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  means  (Acts 
4  36).   Possibly CypruBwaBalsoM.'sformerfaome. 

When  first  moitioned,  M.  and  his  mother  are 
already  Christians  (44  AD).  He  had  been  ooa- 
Toted  through  Peter's  personal  influ* 
8.  BiB  enoe  (1  Pet  6  13)  and  had  already 
History  oB  won  a  large  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Known  brethren,  as  is  shown  by  his  being 
from  tiie  chosen  to  accompany  Barnabas  and 
HT  Saul  to  Antioch,  a  tittle  later.  The 

home  was  a  resort  for  Christians,  so 
that  M.  had  every  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  other  leaders  such  as  James  aiul 
John,  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
perhaps  from  the  latter  James  that  he  learned  the 
mcident  of  Mk  8  21  which  Peter  would  be  leas  likely 
to  mention. 

His  kinship  with  Barnabas,  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian history  and  teaching,  and  proved  efiBciency 
account  for  his  being  taken  ak>ng  on  the  fint  mi»> 
sionary  ipumey  as  "minister"  (ftsTjpfriji,  hupirtat) 
to  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  IS  6).  Just  what  that 
term  implies  is  not  clear.  Chase  (HDB)  oonjecturcB 
the  meaning  to  be  that  he  had  been  AupAvf^i,  "at- 
tendant" or  hfozdn  in  the  synagtwue  (cf  Lk  4 
20),  and  was  known  as  such  an  official.  Wright 
(ET,  February,  1910)  suggests  that  he  was  to  render 
in  newly  founded  churches  a  teaching  service  simi- 
lar to  that  of  tiie  synagogue  ^KUzOn.  Hackett 
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thought  that  the  kai  of  this  verse  implies  that  he 
was  to  be  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  as  Barnabas 
and  Saul  and  so  to  be  thdr  "hdper"  in  pnaching 
and  teachii^.  Tlie  more  CMnmon  view  nas  been 
(Meyer,  Swete,  et  al.)  that  he  was  to  perform  "per- 
sonal service  not  evangelistic,"  "official  service-out 
not  of  the  menial  kind" — to  be  a  sort  of  business 
agmt.  The  view  that'  he  was  to  be  a  teacher,  a 
catechist  for  converts,  seems  to  fit  best  all  the  facts. 

Why  did  he  turn  back  from  the  work  (Acts  13 
13)7  Not  because  of  homesickness,  or  anxietv  for 
his  mother's  safety,  or  home  duties^  or  the  deriie 
to  rejoin  Peter,  or  fear  of  the  pmb  mddent  to  the 
journey,  but  rather  because  he  objected  to  the  offer 

salvation  to  the  Gentiles  on  condition  of  faith 
alone,  lliere  are  hints  that  M.'sfamily,  like  Paul's, 
were  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews,  and  it  is  not  without 
siguifioance  that  in  both  verses  (Acts  U  5.13)  he 
Is  g^ven  only  his  Heb  name.  The  terms  of  Paul's 
remonstrance  are  very  strong  (Acts  16  38),  and 
we  know  that  nothing  stirred  Paul's  feelings  more 
deeply  than  this  very  question.  The  explanation 
of  it  all  m^  be  found  in  what  happened  at  Paphoe 
when  the  Rom  Sergius  Paulus  became  a  believer. 
At  that  time  Paul  (the  change  of  name  is  here  noted 
by  Lk)  stepped  to  the  front,  and  henceforth,  with 
the  exception  of  15  12.25,  where  naturally  enough 
the  old  order  is  mtuntained,  Lk  speaks  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas,notBamabasandSaut.  Wemustremem- 
ber  that,  at  that  time^  Paul  stood  almost  alone  in 
his  conviction.  Barnabas,  wea  later  than  that, 
had  mis^vingi  (Gal  S  13).  Feriuqw,  too,  M.  was 
less  able  than  Barnabas  himself  to  see  the  latter  take 
second  place. 

We  hear  nothing  further  oS  M.  tmtU  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  missionary  joumes^  2  years  later, 
when  Paul's  unwillingness  to  take  him  with  them 
led  to  the  rupture  between  Paul  and  Bamabas  and 
to  the  mission  of  Bamabas  and  M.  to  Cyprus 
(Acts  16  39).  He  is  here  called  Mark,  and  in  that 
quet  way  Luke  may  indicate  his  own  conviction 
that  Mark's  mind  had  changed  <m  the  great  ques- 
tion, as  indeed  his  willinpiess  to  accompany  Paul 
might  surest.  He  had  learned  from  the  discus- 
sions in  the  coimcil  at  Jems  and  from  subsequrait 
events  at  Antioch. 

About  11  years  elapse  before  we  hear  of  him 
affun  (Col  4  lOf :  Philem  ver  24).  He  is  at  Rome 
with  Paul.  The  breach  is  healed.  He  is  now  one 
of  the  faidiful  few  among  Jewidi  Chiistians  who 
stand  by  Paul.  He  is  Paul's  honored  "fellow- 
worker"  and  a  great  "comfort"  to  him. 

The  Colossian  passa{^  may  imply  a  contem- 
plated vifflt  by  M.  to  Asia  Minor.  It  may  be  that 
It  was  carried  out,  that  he  met  Peter  and  went  with 
bJm  to  Babylon.  In  1  Pet  6  13  the  apostle  sends 
M.'s  greeting  along  with  that  of  the  church  in 
Bat^loD.  Thence  M.  returns  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  2  Hm  4  II  Paul  asks  'Hmotfay,  who  is  at 
Ephesus,  to  come  to  him,  pick  up  M.  by  the  way. 
and  bring  him  along.  In  that  connection  Paul 
pays  M.  nis  final  tribute;  he  is  "useful  for  min- 
leteriM**  i^hifiV^^  e^s  Swicoi^r,  eticArMos  «u  dio- 
konian).  so  useful  that  hu  ministry  is  a  joy  to  the 
veteran  B  heart. 

The  most  imtwrtant  snd  reliable  tradition  Is  that  he 
was  the  ckne  attendant  and  interpreter  or  Peter,  and  has 
^ren  us  In  the  Ooapel  that  bears  hla  name 
S.  TTia  an  account  of  Peter's  teaching.    For  that 

Tfi,.n„  '  comradeship  the  NT  tacts  furnish  a  basis, 
"■"^  •od  the  gaps  In  the  NT  history  leave 
OKnOWO  plenty  of  room.  An  examination  of  the 
tnm  tradition  will  be  found  in  Mask,  Tb> 

OOBPBL.  ACCOBDINO  TO  (q.V.)- 

Other  traditions  odd  but  little  that  la 
Sources  reliable.  It  is  said  that  M.  had  been  a 
Driest,  and  that  after  becoming  a  Christian 
be  amputated  a  flnger  to  disqualify  himself  for  that 
■enrtce.  Henoe  the  niclaume  coAo^oMctvAm,  kvlobo- 
MMalsi.  which,  however.  Is  sometimes  otherwise  es- 


plained.  He  Is  represented  as  having  remained  In 
Orprus  until  after  the  death  of  Bamabas  (who  was  ilvfaa 
in  57  AD  according  to  1  Cor  9  fi  f )  and  then  to  have 

Ene  to  Alexandria,  founded  the  church  there,  become 
first  tiishqp  and  there  died  (or  was  martyred)  In  the 
«h  year  of  Nero  (62-08).  They  add  that  In  810  AD 
Tenetiaa  Boldiera  stole  his  remains  ttom  Alexandria  and 
placed  them  under  tbo  chnrdi  of  St.  Mark  at  Vodoe. 
_LiTBBATm. — Chase,  BDB,  III,  245  ft;  Rae,  DCa, 
n,  119(;  Eamack.  ffne  Brtf;  Z9.hn,  Intro  iotht  ST,  II, 
427-66;  lindsay.  Salmond.  Morison  and  Swete  In  their 
Co  mm*. 

  J.  H.  Farmeb 

HARK,  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO: 
I.   Odb  BacoND  OospBi. 

n.    OOHTBMTS  AMD  OSMBBAl.  CBABACrBBUTICS 

1.  Scope 

3.  Material  FecaUar  to  Martc 
8.  Quotations 

4.  A  Book  of  Mlghtv  Works 

6.  The  Worker  Is  Abo  a  Teachm 

6.  A  Book  of  Graphic  Details 
in.   Thb  Text 
IT.  Lanouilob 

1.  Qeneral  Character 

2.  Vocabulary 
8.  Style 

4.  Original  Language 
V.  Actbobsbip 

1.  External  Evidence 

2.  Internal  Evidence 
TI.  BouBCBs  AKD  Intbobitt 

vll,  Datb  and  Placb  or  OoHPOsmov 

Tin.  HiSTOKICITT 

IX.   Pdbposb  and  Plan 

1.  Hie  Gospel  for  RomaiH 
8.  Plan  of  the  Ooq>el 
X.  Lbadixo  Dootbimbs 
1.  Person  of  Christ 

5.  The  Trinity 
S.  Salvation 

4.  Eschatology 
Litbbattibb 

/.  Osr&con^ Go^tei:— Theorderof  theOoepda 
in  our  NT  is  probably  due  to  the  early  conviction 
that  this  yns  the  ordn  in  which  lite  OoBpels  vere 
written.  It  was  not,  however,  the  invariable  order. 
The  question  of  order  only  anise  when  the  roll  wsa 
superseded  by  the  code:^  our  present  book-form. 
That  change  was  going  on  in  the  3d  cent.  Origm 
found  codices  with  the  order  Jn,  Mt,  Mk,  Lk— due 
probably  to  the  desire  to  give  the  apostles  the  lead- 
mg  place.  That  and  the  one  common  today  may 
be  considond  the  two  mmn  groupings — the  one  in 
theorderof  dignity,  the  other  in  that  of  time.  The 
former  is  Egyp  and  Lat;  the  lattor  has  the  authority 
of  most  Gr  MSS,  Catalogues  and  Fathm,  and  u 
supported  by  the  Old  Syx. 

Within  these,  however,  there  ate  Tsriations. 
The  former  is  varied  thus:  Jn,  Mt,  Lk,  Mk,and  Mt, 
Jn.  Mk,  Lk,  and  Mt,  Jn,  Lk,  Mk;  the  latter  to  Mt, 
Mk,  Jn,  hk.  Mk  is  never  first;  when  it  follows 
Lk,  the  time  consideration  has  given  place  to  tiiat 
of  length. 

//.  ConfenCs  ioid  Gmnmral  ChtanetnMcB. — The 
Gospel  b^ins  with  the  ministiy  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  ends  with  the  announcement  of 

1.  Swp9      the  Resurrection,  if  the  last  12  ts  be 

not  included.  These  add  post-resui^ 
rection  aiq>earance8,  the  Commismon,  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  a  brief  summary  of  apostolic  activity. 
Thus  its  limits  correspond  closely  with  those  incii- 
cated  by  Peter  in  Acts  10  37-43.  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  early  Judaean  ministry.  The  Chdilean  min- 
istry and  Passion  Week  with  the  tranntion  from 
the  one  to  the  tsUber  (in  oh  10)  practically  make  up 
tiie  Goepel. 

Matter  peculiar  to  Mk  is  found  in  4  26-29  (the 
seed  growmg  secretW):  8  21  (his  kindred's  fear); 

7  32-37  (the  deaf  and  dumb  man); 

2.  Material  8  22-26  (the  blind  man);  18  33-37 
Peculiar  to  (the  householder  and  the  exhortation 
Mark  to  watch);  14  51  (the  young  man  who 

escaped).  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
then  are  many  Tivid  mnd-Umches  with  which  the 
commoii  material  is  lighted  up,  and  in  not  a  few 
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of  the  common  incidents  Mk'a  account  is  very 
much  fuller;  e.E.  6  14-29  (death  of  John  the  Bap- 
Ust);  7  1-23  {on  eating  with  unwaahen  hands); 
9  14-29  (the  demoniac  boy);  12  28-34  (the  ques- 
tioning scribe).  There  is  enough  of  this  material 
to  show  clearly  that  the  author  could  not  have  been 
wholly  dependent  on  the  other  evangelists.  Haw- 
kins reckons  the  whole  amotmt  of  peculiar  material 
at  aboutfifty  verses  (Hor.  Syn.,  11). 

Id  BtrUdng  contrast  to  Matthew  who.  In  II  passages, 
rtfriia  attention  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  pv  Jesus, 
_    _  Mark  only   once   quotes  the  OT  and 

5.  Quota-  that  he  puts  In  the  very  forefront  of  bis 
tions  Oospel.    The  Isa  part  of  his  composite 

quotation  appears  in  all  4  Gospels;  the 
Mai  part  In  Mk  only,  though  there  Is  a  reflection  of  It  In 
Jn  8  28.  This  fact  alone  might  convey  an  erroneous 
Impression  of  the  attitude  of  the  Oospel  to  the  OT. 
Though  Mark  himself  makes  only  this  one  twofold  refer- 
ence, yet  he  represents  Jesus  as  doing  so  frequently. 
The  difference  In  this  respect  between  hfra  and  Matthew 
Is  not  great.  He  has  19  formal  quotations  as  compared 
with  40  In  Mt,  17  In  Lk  and  12  In  Jn.  Three  of  the  19 
are  not  found  elsewhere.  The  total  for  the  NT  is  100. 
so  that  Mk  has  a  fair  proportion.  When  OT  references 
and  loose  citations  are  constdorod  the  result  is  much  the 
same.  WH  jrive  Mt  100,  Mk  S8,  Lk  86.  Jn  21.  Acts 
107.  Thus  the  OT  lies  back  of  Mk  also  as  the  authori- 
tative word  of  Ood.  Swete  (.Intro  to  the  OT  in  Or,  393) 
points  out  that  In  those  quotations  which  are  common 
to  the  synqptlsts  the  LXX  Is  usually  followed;  In 
others,  the  Heb  more  frequently.  (A  good  Illustration 
Is  seen  In  Mk  7  7  where  the  LXX  is  followed  in  the 
phrase,  "in  vala  do  they  worship  me" — a  fair  para- 
phrase of  the  Heb:  but  "  teaching  as  tbelr  doctrines  the 
precents  of  men  "  is  a  more  correct  reprosontation  of  the 
Heb  than  the  LXX  gives.)  Three  quoCatiaiB  are  pecul- 
iar to  Mk,  viz.  9  48;  10  19;  18  32. 

Judged  by  the  space  occupied,  Mk  is  a  Gospel  of 
deeds.   Jesus  is  a  worker.   His  Hfe  is  one  of 

strenuous  activity.  He  hastens  from 
4.  A  Book  one  task  to  another  with  energy  and 
of  Mi^ty  decision.  The  word  *&Mt,  sufAiis, 
WtkkM        i.e.  "straightway,"  is  used  42  t  as 

agfunst  Mt's  7  and  Lk's  1.  In  14  of 
these,  as  compared  with  2  in  Mt  and  none  in  Lk, 
the  word  is  used  of  the  personal  activity  of  Jesus. 
It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  the  uneventful  earl^ 
^ears  should  be  passed  over  (cf  Jn  2  11).  Nor  is 
it  strange  that  miracles  should  be  more  numerous 
than  parables.  According  to  Westcott's  classification 
(IrUnt  to  Stuidjf  of  the  GomeU,  480-86),  Mk  has  19 
miracles  and  onW^  4  parables,  whereas  the  oorre- 
spoiiding  figures  for  Mt  are  21  to  15  and  for  Lk  20 
to  19.  Of  the  miracles  2  are  peculiar  to  Mk,  of  the 
parables  only  1.  The  evangelist  clearly  records  the 
deeds  rather  than  the  words  of  Jesus.  These  facts 
furnish  another  i>oint  of  contact  with  Peter's 
speeches  in  Acts — the  beneficent  character  of  the 
deeds  in  Acts  10  38,  and  their  evidential  signifi- 
cance in  Acts  2  22  (cf  Mk  1  27;  2  10,  etc). 

The  following  are  the  miracles  recorded  by  Mk:  the 
unclean  spirit  (1  21-28),  the  paralytic  (S  1-12),  the 
withered  hand  CS  1-5).  the  storm  stOled  (4  35-41),  the 
Oerasene  demoniac  (5  1-17),  Jalrus'  daughter  (6  22  fl), 
the  woman  with  the  issue  (5  25-34),  feeding  the  6.000 
(8  35-44).  feeding  the  4.000  (S  1-10),  walking  on  the 
water  (6  48 IT);  the  Syrophoenldan's  daughter  (7  24- 
30).  the  deaf  mute  (7  31-37).  the  blind  man  (8  22-26). 
the  demoniac  boy  (9  14  fl).  blind  Bartlmaeus  (10  46- 
S2).  the  fig  tree  withered  (11  20  fl),  the  reaurrection 
(16  1  ff).  For  an  Interesting  clanlfteatlon  of  then  see 
Westcott's  Intro  to  Studv  of  th»  OotpOa,  391.  Only  the 
last  Uiree  belong  to  Judaea. 

llkough  what  has  been  said  is  true,  yet  Mk  is  by 
no  means  nlent  about  Jesus  as  a  teacher.   John  the 
Baptist  is  a  preacher   (1  4.7),  and 

6.  The  Jesus  also  is  introduced  na  a  preacher, 
W<^er  a  taking  up  and  enlai^ng  the  message 
Teacher      of  John.   Very  frequent  mention  is 

made  of  Him  as  teaching  (e.g.  1  21; 
2  13;  6  6,  etc):  indeed  the  words  A(J)ax4,  didachi, 
and  SiSdffKw,  diadako,  occur  more  frequently  in  Mk 
than  in  any  other  Ciospel.  Strikii^  references  are 
made  to  Oia  originality,  methods,  popularity  and 


peerlessness  ss  a  teacher  (1  22;  4  1  f.33;  11  27— 
12  37;  esp.  12  34).  A  miracle  is  definitely  de< 
clared  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  (2  10), 
and  the  imphcation  is  frequent  that  His  miracles 
were  not  omy  the  dictates  of  His  compassion,  but 
also  purposed  self-revelations  (6  19  f ;  11  21-23). 
Not  only  is  He  Himself  a  teacher,  but  He  is  con- 
cerned to  prepare  others  to  be  teachers  (3  13  f ; 
4  10  f).  Mk  IS  just  as  eiq)licit  as  Mt  in  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  at  a  certain  stage  He 
began  teaching  the  multitude  in  parables,  and  ex- 
pounding the  parables  to  His  disciples  (4  2-llf). 
He  mentions,  however,  only  four  of  them — the 
Sower  (4  1-20),  the  Seed  Growing  Secretly  (4  26- 
29),  the  Mustard  Seed  (4  30-32)  and  the  Husband- 
men (12  1-12).  The  number  of  somewhat  lengthy 
discourses  and  the  total  amount  of  teaching  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  is  sometimes  rec(^ised. 
Chs  4  and  18  tmproach  most  nearly  to  the  length  of 
the  discourses  In  Mt  and  correspond  to  Mt  18  and 
24  respectively.  But  in  7  1-23;  9  33-^;  10 
5-31.39-45  and  13  1-44  we  have  (]uite  extensive 
sayings.  If  Jesus  is  a  woiker,  He  is  even  more  a 
teacher.  His  works  prepare  for  His  words  rather 
than  His  words  for  His  works.  The  teachings 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  occasion  and  the  circum- 
stances. He  did  and  taught.  Because  He  did 
what  He  did  He  could  teach  with  effectivoieas. 
Botii  worln  and  words  reveal  Smself . 

There  is  a  multitude  of  graphic  det^Is:  Mk 
mmtions  actions  and  gestures  of  Jesus  (7  33^  9  36; 

10  10)  and  His  looks  of  inquiry 
6.  Graphic  (6  32),  in  prayer  (6  41:  7  34),  of 
Details  approval  (8  34),  love  (10  21),  warn- 
ing (to  Judas  esp.  10  23),  anger  (8  5), 
and  in  judgment  (11  11).  Jesus  hungers  (11  12), 
aedks  rest  in  seclusion  (6  31)  and  sleeps  on  tiie  boat 
cushion  (4  38);  He  pities  the  multitude  (8  34), 
wonders  at  men's  unbelief  (6  6),  sighs  over  their 
sorrow  and  blindness  (7  34;  8  12),  grieves  at  their 
hardening  (3  5),  and  rebukes  in  sadness  the  wrong 
thought  of  His  mother  and  brothers,  and  in  indig- 
nation the  mistaken  seal  and  selfish  ambitions  of 
His  disciples  (8  33;  10  14).  Mk  reprcsenta  His 
miracles  of  healing  usually  as  instantaneous  (1  31; 
2  11  f ;  8  5),  sometimes  as  gradual  or  difficult 
(1  26;  7  32-35;  9  26-28),  and  once  as  fiatly  im- 
possible "because  of  their  unbelief'  (•  6).  With 
many  vivid  touches  we  are  told  of  the  behavior  of 
the  people  and  the  impression  made  on  them  by 
what  Jesus  said  or  did.  They  bring  their  sick  along 
the  streets  and  convert  the  market-place  into  a 
hospital  (1  32),  throng  and  jostle  Him  by  the  sea- 
side (8  10),  and  express  their  astonishmMit  at  His 
noteof  authori^Cl  22)aindpower(2  12).  I^sciples 
are  awed  by  His  command  over  the  sea  (4  41), 
and  disciples  and  others  are  surprised  and  alarm^ 
at  the  strange  look  of  dread  as  He  walks  ahead 
alone,  going  up  to  Jems  and  the  cross  (10  32). 
Many  other  picturesque  details  are  given,  as  in 
1  13  (He  was  with  the  wild  beasts) ;  2  4  (digging 
through  the  roof) ;  4  38  Hying  asleep  on  the  cushion) ; 
6  4  (the  description  of  the  Gerasene  demooiac): 
6  30  (the  companies,  dressed  in  many  colors  anid 
looking  like  flower  beds  on  the  green  mountain- 
side). Other  details  peculiar  to  Mk  arc:  names 
(1  29;  8  6;  13  3;  16  21),  numbers  (6  13;  6  7), 
time  (1  35;  2  I;  11  19;  16  2),  and  place  (2  13; 
8  8;  7  31;  12  41;  13  3;  14  68  and  16  39). 
These  strongly  suggest  the  observation  of  an  eye- 
witness as  the  final  authority,  and  the  geographical 
references  suggest  that  even  the  writer  understood 
the  general  features  of  the  country,  esp.  of  Jerus  and 
its  neighborhood.  (For  complete  lists  see  lindaay, 
St.  Mark's  Gospel,  20  ff.) 

UL  T«xt.—Oi  the  53  select  readings  noted  by 
WH  (/rUm),  only  a  few  are  of  special  interest  or 
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importance.  The  following  arc  to  be  accepted: 
ivT^  'Bffal^  »po*i>n?  (1  2):  AfutpT^lftaTos  (8  29); 
■■Xijpijt  (indeclinable,  4  28):  4  T^rrwr  (6  3j  Jesus 
is  here  called  "the  carpenter'');  airoG  (6  22,  Herod's 
dwghter  probably  had  two  names,  Sal<Hne  wid 
Herodiaa);  «t»tmS  (7  23,  "with  the  fiat,"  i.e.  "thor- 
oughly," not  rvKPd,  "oft").  WH  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  rejecting  wurTtOvat  (leaving  the  graphic 
T6  JU  Sirji  [9  23]):  ml  rrnrrtlg,  (9  29);  waaa  .  .  .  . 
dXMTtfVrai  (9  49);  ToOi  ....  xP^PMTi  (10  24); 
but  not  in  rejecting  vlod  BtoO  (1  1).  They  are 
probably  wrong  in  retaining  oOt  .  .  .  .  ^rSfuurar 
(3  14;  it  was  inobably  added  from  Lk  6  31); 
and  in  rejectiiiK  koI  xXirdr  and  accepting  ^urrl- 
fumt  instead  of  fiurrlvvrrat  (7  4;  ignorance  of  the 
extreme  senipulonty  of  the  Jews  led  to  these  scribid 
changes;  cf  Ue  11  38,  where  ipawrUrfiji  is  not  dis- 
puted). So  one  may  doubt  (6  20),  and 
BUBpect  it  of  being  an  Alexandrian  correction  for 
IroUi,  which  was  more  difficult  and  yet  is  finely 
appropriate. 

The  most  Important  textual  probtem  Is  that  of  16 
9-20.    BunoQ  and  Miller  and  Salmon  boUeve  it  to  be 

Knulne.  Miller  auppoaes  that  up  to  that  point  Mlc  had 
en  giving  practically  Peter's  words,  that  for  some 
reason  those  then  failed  him  and  that  vs  9-20  are  drawn 
from  his  own  stores.  The  majority  of  scholarB  regard 
them  fes  non-Markan;  tber  tmnk  ver  8  is  not  the  In- 
tended conclusion;  that  if  Marie  ever  wrote  a  conclusion, 
It  hu  been  lost,  and  that  ya  9-20,  embodying  traditions 
of  the  Apostolte  Age,  were  supplied  later.  Conybeara 
hsa  found  In  an  Armenian  Ms  a  note  referring  these 
verses  to  the  presbyter  Arlston, -whom  be  Identifies  with 
that  Aristlon,  a  disciple  of  John,  of  whom  Paplu  speaks. 
Many  therefore  would  regard  them  ss  autmntic,  and 
some  accept  them  as  clothed  with  John's  autiiority. 
They  are  certainly  very  early,  perhaps  as  early  as  100 
AD.  and  have  the  support  of  AuDXrAZ,  all  late  undals, 
all  ciu^lves,  most  TSS  and  Fatbrav,  and  were  known  to 
the  BCTlbes  of  K  and  B,  who,  however,  do  not  accept 
them. 

It  Is  Just  possible  that  the  Gospel  did  end  at  ver  8. 
The  very  abruptness  would  argue  an  early  date  when 
Christians  lived  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  Resurrection 
and  would  form  an  even  appropriate  closing  tor  the 
Gospel  of  the  Servant  (see  below).  A  Servant  oomes. 
fulfils  his  task,  and  departs — we  do  not  ask  about  his 
BneasB.  nor  folknr  his  subwqiwnt  history. 

IV.  Ltuunat^ — Maik  employs  the  common 
ooloquial  Gr  of  the  day,  understood  ereiywhere 
throughout  the  Gr-Rom  world.  It 

1.  General  was  emphatically  the  language  of  the 
Character    people,  ''known  and  read  of  all  men." 

His  vocabulary  ia  equally  removed 
from  the  technicalities  of  the  schools  and  from 
the  slang  of  the  streets.   It  is  the  clean,  vigor- 
ous, direct  speech  of  the  sturdy  middle 

2.  Voaibu- 

laiT  Of  his  1,330  words,  60  are  proper  names. 

Of  the  rest  79  are  peculiar  to  Mk,  so  far 
as  the  NT  Is  concerned;  203  are  found 

elsewhere  only  In  the  Synoptics,  16  only  In  John's  Gos- 

eA,  23  only  In  Paul  (including  He).  2  In  the  Catholic 
pp.  (1  in  Jas,  1  in  2  Pet),  5  In  the  Apocalypse  (see 
Swete,  Comm.  on  St.  Mark).  Rather  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  79  are  non^classical  as  compared  with  one^eventh 
tor  and  a  little  more  than  one-seventh  for  Mt.  Haw- 
kins also  gives  a  list  of  33  unusual  words  or  expressions. 
The  most  Interesting  of  the  single  words  are  vxtforicMvt, 
tchitomtnou*,  44i<v,  tphien,  Ku^oroAcit,  kdmopiUit,  iic4- 
AaAc'iM'ai',  tkephaHSian,  vaoavAiof,  proalUion,  and  Sri, 
tidli.  in  the  sense  of  "why"  (S  16:  9  11.28);  of  the 
expressions,  the  distributives  in  6  7.39  f  and  14  19, 
the  Hebraistic  ti  Soe^tToi,  and  Srov  with  Indlc.  Of 
ordinary  constructions  the  following  are  found  with 
marked  frequency:  «ai  (reducing  his  use  of  ti  to  half 
of  Mt's  or  lJt'8).  historic  present  (accounting  for  the 
very  frequent  use  of  Aeyd  Instead  of  tlwty),  the  peri- 
phrastlc  Imperfect,  the  ut.  with  infinitives  or  sentences, 
participles,  and  prepositions. 

There  are  incucatlons  that  the  writer  in  earlier  Ufe 
was  accustomed  to  think  in  Aramaic.  Occasionally  that 
fact  shows  Itself  in  the  retention  of  Aram,  vorda  which 
are  proportionately  rather  more  numerous  than  In  Mt 
and  twice  as  numerous  as  in  Ui  or  Jn.  The  most  Inter- 
esting of  these  are  rsAtiM  Koiifi.  taltUhd  ko^m,  i<t^a«a, 

ffikphathd,  and  Boat-q^ff.  Boanirgta,  each  Uttered  at  a 
ne  of  Intense  feeling. 

/rfif  ini'inM  in  Mk  are  about  half  as  numerous  as  Arama> 
tans.    They  number  11.  the  same  as  In  Mt,  as  com- 


f)ared  with  6  In  Ue  and  7  in  Jn.  The  greater  proportion 
n  Mk  Is  the  only  reaUr  noteworthy  fact  in  these  figures. 
It  suggests  more  of  a  Roman  outkmk  and  fits  in  wlui  tb» 
common  tradition  as  to  Its  origin  and  authorship. 

For  certidn  words  he  has  great  fondness:  «vSirt,  42t: 
ixitaprot,  11 1;  jSA^,  and  Its  compounds  very  fre- 
quently: so  JnpaMwv,  ftwiyctv,  itovcia,  tvayytfAMr,  rpovK*- 
K4tu0at,  twvnftiit,  COmpOUnds  of  woptiitvSai,  vm^frtlv,  and 

such  gnmhic  wcwds  as  k«■^^(tf9a^  V?w>«4u>  ioayxmAi- 
ana,4Mw*««M>  The  following  oa  uses  In  an  im usual 
sense:  irtijfr,  wvynf,  iwtjfti,  irifi^Jmy. 

The  same  exact  and  nvid  representation  of  the  facta 
of  actual  socperlence  accounts  for  the  anaealutha  and 
other  broken  eonitruetiom,  e.g.  4  31  f;  B  23;  6  8f; 
11  32.  Some  are  due  to  the  uisertion  of  explanatory 
clauses,  as  in  7  3-fi:  some  to  the  Introduction  of  a  quo- 
tation as  in  7  1 1  f.  These  phenomena  represent  the 
same  type  of  mind  as  we  have  already  seen  (11,  6  above). 

The  style  is  very  simple.  The  common  con- 
nective is  Kal.   The  stately  periods  of  the  classics 

are  wholly  absent.  The  narrative  ia 
8.  Style       commonly    terse    and    concise.  At 

limes,  however,  a  multitude  of  details 
are  crowded  in,  resulting  in  unusual  fulness  of  ex- 
pression. This  g^ves  rise  to  numerous  duplicate 
expressions  as  in  1  32;  2  25;  6  19  and  the  like, 
which  become  a  marked  feature  of  the  atyie.  The 
descriptions  are  wonderfully  vivid.  This  is  helped 
out  by  the  remarkably  frequent  use  of  the  historic 
present,  of  which  there  are  151  examples,  as  con- 
trasted with  78  in  Mt  and  4  in  Lk,  apart  from  its 
use  in  parables.  Mk  never  uses  it  in  parables, 
whereas  Mt  has  15  cases  and  Lk  5.  Jn  has  162,  a 
slightly  smaller  proportion  than  Mk  on  the  whole, 
but  rather  luger  in  narrative  parts.  But  Mk's 
swift  passing  m»n  one  tense  to  another  adds  a 
variety  and  vividness  to  the  narrative  not  found  in 
Jn. 

That  the  orimnal  language  was  Gr  is  the  whole 
impression  made  by  patristic  references.  Trans- 
lations of  the  Gospel  are  always  from, 
4.  Oiigintl  not  into,  Gr.  It  was  the  common  lan- 
Lasgnage  guage  of  the  Rom  world,  esp.  for 
letters.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans  in 
Gr.  Half  a  century  later  Clement  wrote  from  Rome 
to  Corinth  in  Gr.  The  Gr  Mk  bears  the  stamp  of 
originality  and  of  the  individuality  of  the  author. 

Some  have  thought  It  was  written  In  Lat.  The  only 
real  support  tor  that  view  Is  the  subscription  In  a  few 
MSS  (e.g.  160,  161,  iyP^V  'Pmiiaivri  if  Vtiitjt.tgrdphi 
Rk6maUU  «n  Rh6mi)  and  in  the  Peshltta  and  Harclean 
Syr.  It  Is  a  mistaken  deduction  from  the  belief  that  It 
was  written  In  Rome  or  due  to  tibo  Bupppaltton  that  "In- 
terpreter of  Peter"  meant  that  Mark  tr'feter's  discourses 
into  Lat. 

Blass  contraded  for  an  Aram,  original,  believing  that 
Lk,  in  the  first  part  of  Acts,  followed  an  Aram,  source, 
and  that  that  source  was  by  the  author  of  the  Second 
Gospel  which  also,  therefore,  was  written  in  Aramaic. 
He  felt,  moreover,  that  the  text  of  Mk  suggests  several 
forms  of  the  Gospel  which  are  best  explained  as  tr*  of  a 
common  original.  Decisive  against  the  view  is  the  tr 
of  the  few  Aram,  words  which  are  retained. 

V,  Aathonhip. — The  external  evidence  for  the 
authorship  is  found  in  the  Fathers  and  the  MSS. 

The  most  important  patristic  state- 
1.  External  ments  are  the  following: 

Evidence  Popio*— Asia  Minor,  c  12S  AD— (quoted 
by  Bus.,  HE,  III.  39):  "And  this  also  the 
elder  said :  Mark,  having  become  the  Interpreter  [tpriiiKfv- 
Tifc,  herminexUiK]  of  Peter,  wrote  accurately  what  he  remem- 
bered (or  recorded)  of  the  things  said  or  done  by  Christ, 
but  not  In  order.  For  he  neither  heard  the  Lord  nor  fol- 
lowed Him;  but  afterward,  as  I  said  Ihe  attached  himself 
tol  Peter  who  used  to  frame  his  tea<4uDg  to  meet  the  needs 
[or  bis  hearers),  but  not  as  composing  an  orderlv  account 
[vtirrafii',  idnlaxirt]  Of  the  Lord  s  discourses,  so  to&t  Mark 
committed  no  error  In  thus  writing  down  some  tilings 
as  he  remembered  them:  for  he  took  thought  tor  one 
tliinR  not  to  omit  any  of  the  things  tie  had  heard  nor  to 
falsify  anything  in  them." 

Jutiin  Martj/r — Palestine  and  the  West,  c  160  AD— (In 
Dial,  with  Tri/pho,  cvl,  MIgne  ed) :  "  And  when  It  Is  said 
that  He  imposed  on  one  of  the  apostles  the  name  Peter, 
and  when  this  Is  recorded  in  tus  'Memoirs'  with  this 
other  fact  that  He  named  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee 
'Boanerges,'  which  moans  'Sons of  Thunder,"'  etc. 

Irenaeut — Asia  Minor  and  Gaul,  c  17S  AD — (.Adt. 
HatT.,  lil.l.  quoted  in  part  Bus.,  HE,  V,  8):  "After  the 
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apostlea  were  clothed  with  the  power  of  the  H0I7  Spirit 
and  fuUy  tumlahed  for  the  work  of  unlTersal  evaiuel- 
IzAtion,  they  went  out  ("ezlenmt,"  In  Ru&nus'  trfto 
the  enda  of  the  earth  preachlnK  the  gospel.  Matthew 
went  «astward  to  those  of  Heb  descent  and  preached  to 
thorn  In  their  own  tongue,  In  which  language  he  also 
^ad  ?]  published  a  writing  of  the  Rospel.  wnlle  Peter  and 
Paul  went  westward  and  preacheci  and  founded  the 
church  in  Rome.  But  after  the  departure  [i(o6ay, 
"ezltum"  In  RuSnusI  of  these,  Mark,  the  disdple  ana 
Interpreter  lipit^vtvmn,  hermlntHlit]  ot  Peter,  even  he 
has  delivered  to  ub  In  writing  the  things  which  were 
preached  by  Peter." 

Clamant  of  Alexandria— C  200  AD— (HypotTp.  in  Eus., 
HB,  VI,  14) :  "The  occasion  for  writing  the  Gospel  acc. 
to  Mk  was  aa  follows:  After  Peter  had  publicly  preached 
the  word  in  Rome  and  declared  the  goapel  by  the  Spirit, 
many  who  were  present  entreated  Mark,  as  one  who  had 
followed  him  for  a  long  time  and  remembered  what  he 
■aid,  to  write  down  what  he  had  Hpoken.  and  Mk,  after 
composing  the  Gospel,  presented  It  to  his  petltlooera. 
When  Peter  became  aware  of  it  he  neither  eagerly  hin- 
dered norpromoted  It." 

Also  (EuB.,  HB.  II,  15):  "So  charmed  were  the 
Romans  with  the  light  that  shone  In  upon  their  minds 
from  the  discourses  of  Peter,  that,  not  contented  with  a 
single  hearing  and  the  viva  voce  proclamation  of  the 
truth,  they  ivged  with  the  utmost  solicitation  on  Mark, 
whose  Gospel  Is  In  circulation  and  who  was  Peter's 
attendant,  that  he  would  leave  them  In  writing  a  record 
of  the  teaching  which  they  had  received  by  word  of 
mouth.  They  did  not  give  over  until  they  had  pre- 
vailed on  him;  and  thus  they  became  the  cause  of  the 
composition  of  the  so-called  Gospel  according  to  Mk. 
It  Is  said  that  when  the  apostle  knew,  by  revelation  ot 
the  Spirit,  what  was  done,  he  was  pleased  with  the  eager- 
ness of  the  men  and  authorized  the  writing  to  be  read 
In  the  churches." 

r<r*ttU»an— North  Africa,  C  207  AD— (Ad».  Mare..  Iv. 
fi) :  He  speiOcs  of  the  authority  of  the  tour  Gospels,  two 
by  apostles  and  two  by  companions  of  apostlee,  "not 
excluding  that  which  was  pubUshed  by  Mark,  for  It  may 
be  ascribed  to  Peter,  whose  Interpreter  Mark  was." 

Origen — Alexandria  and  the  East,  c  240  AD— ("Comm. 
on  Mt"  quoted  in  Eus.,  HB.  VI,  26):  "The  second  Is 
that  according  to  Mk  who  composed  It,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Peter  {i>t  n^rpot  v^^'iira.To  sury,  hdt  Pitroi 
huphlgttato  oufd],  who  therefore,  in  his  Catholic  ep., 
acknowledged  theevungclltit  ashleson." 

Bmefciu^— Cti'SEkrvu.  <;  3:^"!  AD — i/Jt-n.  i'r'^'jy.,  ITI.r)i: 
"Though  Peter  liiJ  not  undtrtu-kr,.  through  iisctrw  tit 
dlffldence,  to  wrln-  a  Go^pi;],  yet  It  bad  all  along  i>f'ri 
currently  repori>''l.  ttmb  Mark,  who  had  become'  1ih 
familiar  acquaiiLiii.ri(-i'  naii  att»-<iiJat]t  [y  upuji't  k-.h  ^b  jir^Tuv. 
enMmos  kat  ph'>i'(ir'  <]  iiiariis  niDitiolrs  of  [or  I'l'i'i  rl.-.l,  ^t  j- 

IMHIflOIVUVU,    apiVwifiL  rutin.  ll^O-i]    tbS    dlSP-jU'  ■it        I>f    3'.  1  fJ" 

concerning  the  doings  of  Jesus/'    "Mark  indeed  wrltcM 

this.  hutitiaPfitwirkom^te^iBm^^bmmiaiioT  an 
that  Is  inWcmmBOAM  Wt  noinais)  of  13ie  iflKjoursaH 
of  Peter." 

Bpiphaniu* — Cyprus,  c  SCO  AD — (Hatr.,  41):  "But 
Immediately  after  Matthew,  Mark,  having  become  a 
follower  [aiidX«tr9ot,  ak4(oiUhoi]  of  the  holy  Peter  In 
Rome,  is  entrusted  with  the  putting  forth  of  a  gospel. 
Having  completed  his  work,  ne  was  sent  by  the  holy 
Peter  into  the  countryof  the  Egyptians." 

Jerome — Bast  and  West,  c  860  AD — (D«  vir.  iUuttr.. 
▼Ill) :  "Mark,  disciple  uid  Interpreter  of  Peter,  at  the 
request  of  the  brethren  In  Rome,  wrote  a  ttrlef  Gospel 
Id  accordance  with  what  he  had  heard  Peter  narraUng. 
When  Peter  heard  It  he  approved  and  antluxiEed  It  to 
be  read  in  the  churches." 

Also  xi:  "Accordingly  he  had  Titus  as  interpreter 
Just  as  the  blessed  Peter  had  Mark  whose  Gospel  was 
composed.  Peter  narrating  and  Mark  writing." 

Preface  Comm.  on  Mt:  "The  second  la  Marie,  Inter- 
IM«ter  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  first  bishop  of  the  Alex- 
andrian church;  who  did  not  himself  see  the  Lord  Jesus, 
but  accurately,  rather  than  in  order,  narrated  those  of 
His  deeds,  which  he  had  heard  his  teacher  preaching." 

To  these  should  be  added  the  Muratorfan  Fragment 
— c  170  AD—"  which  gives  a  list  of  the  NT  books  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  authorship  ot  each.  The  account 
of  Mt  and  most  of  that  of  Mk  are  lost,  only  these  words 
relating  to  Mark  being  left:  'qnlbuB  tamen  Interfult. 
et  ita  pomilt' "  (see  below). 

Theae  names  represent  the  churches  of  the  2d, 
3d  and  4th  cents.,  and  practically  every  quarter  of 
the  Rom  world.  Quite  clearly  the  conmion  opinion 
was  Uiat  Mark  had  written  a  Gospel  and  in  it  had 
US  mainly  the  teaching  of  Peter. 

That  our  second  Gospel  la  the  one  referred  to  in 
these  statements  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
Our  four  were  certainly  the  four  of  Irenaeus  and 
Tatian;  and  Salmon  (JiUto)  has  shown  that  the 
same  four  must  have  been  accepted  by  Justin, 
Papias  and  their  contemporaries,  whether  orthodox 
or  Gnostics.  Justin's  refermce  to  the  surname 


"BoanerKes"  supports  this  so  far  as  Mark  is  con- 
cerned, for  in  the  Gospel  of  Mk  alone  ia  that  fact 
mentioned  (9  17). 

A  second  point  is  equally  clear — that  the  Gospel 
of  Mk  is  substantially  Peter's.  Mark  is  caJled  cus- 
ciple,  follower,  interpreter  oif  Peter.  Origen  ex- 
pressly quotes  "Marcus,  my  son"  (1  Pet  6  13  AV) 
m  this  connection.  "Disciple"  is  self-explanatory. 
"Follower"  is  its  equivalent,  not  simply  a  traveling 
companion.  "IntCTpreter"  is  less  clear.  One  view 
equates  it  with  "translator,"  because  Mark  tr^ 
either  Peter's  Aram,  discourses  into  Gr  for  the 
HelldusUc  Christians  in  Jerus  (Adeney.  et  al.),  or 
Peter's  Gr  discourses  into  Lat  for  the  Christians  in 
Rome  (Swete,  et  al.).  The  other  view — that  of  the 
ancients  and  most  modems  (e.g.  Zahn,  Salmon) — 
is  ttiat  it  means  "interpreter'  simply  m  the  sense 
that  Mark  put  in  writing  what  Pet^  had  taught. 
The  contention  of  Chase  (HDB,  III,  247)  that  this 
was  a  purely  metaphorical  use  has  little  wei^t 
because  it  may  be  so  used  here.  The  conflict  in  the 
testimony  as  to  date  and  place  will  be  conmdered 
below  (VII). 

There  is  no  clear  declaration  that  Mark  himself 
was  a  disciple  of  Jesus  or  an  eyewitness  of  what  he 
records.  Indeed  the  statement  of  Papias  seems  to 
affirm  the  contrary.  However,  that  statement 
may  mean  simply  that  he  was  not  a  personal  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus,  not  that  he  had  never  seen  Him  at 

The  Moratorian  Fragment  la  not  clear.  Its  broken 
sentence  haa  been  differently  understood.  Zahn  com- 
pletes it  thus :  "  [all]  qulbus  tanien  Interfult,  et  ita  posult," 
and  understands  it  to  mean  that  "at  some  Incident*  (in 
the  life  of  Jesus),  however,  he  was  present  and  so  put 
them  down."  Cbtta»(.HDB)  and  others  regard  "qulbua 
tanien"  as  a  literal  tr  of  the  Or  olt  U,  Aoto  di.  and 
believe  the  meaning  to  be  that  Mark,  who  had  prob- 
ably just  been  spoken  of  as  not  continuously  with 
Peter,  "was  present  at  some  ot  his  discourses  and  so 
recorded  them."  Chase  feels  that  the  phrase  following 
respecting  Luke:  "Domlnum  tamen  nec  Ipse  vldit  In 
came,"  compels  the  belief  that  Mark  like  Luke  had  not 
seen  the  Lord.  But  Paul,  not  Mark,  may  be  there  In 
mind,  and  further,  this  InterpretaCkm  rather  bcUttles 
Mark's  assodatloD  with  Peter. 

The  patristic  testimony  may  be  regarded  as  sum- 
marized  in  the  title  of  the  work  m  our  earliest 
MSS,  viz.  icotA  Hdpgof,  katd  Mdrkon.  This  phrase 
must  refer  to  the  author,  not  his  source  of  informa- 
tion, for  then  it  would  necessarily  have  been  mrA 
n^por,  katd  Pibron.  This  is  mipratant  as  throwing 
light  on  the  judgment  of  antiquity  as  to  the  auUior- 
ship  of  the  First  Gospel,  which  the  MSS  all  entitle 
mtA  Ha0eahv,  katd  Maithalon. 

The  internal  evidence  offers  much  to  confirm 
the  tradition  and  practically  nothinR  to  the 
contrary.  That  Peter  is  oack  of  it 
SL  utemal  jg  congruous  with  such  facts  as  the 
Evidence  following: 

(1)  The  many  vivid  detaOs  referred  to  above  (III. 
0)  must  have  come  from  an  eyewitness.  The  freqnent 
iise  of  Myti.  tigei.  la  Mk  and  Mt  irtiere  Lk  uses 
■tvfv,  ripen,  wocks  In  the  same  directloo. 

(2)  Certain  awkward  expressions  in  lists  of  names  can 
best  be  explained  as  Mark's  turning  of  Peter's  original, 
e.g.  1  29.  where  Peter  may  have  saKl,  "  We  went  home, 
James  and  John  accompanying  us."  8o  In  1  36  (con- 
trasted with  Lk's  Impersonal  description.  Ui  4  42t): 
Mk  S  16;  13  3. 

(3)  Two  passages  (9  6  and  11  21}  describe  Peta's 
own  thought;  others  mention  Incidents  which  Peter 
would  be  most  likely  to  mention:  e^.  14  37  and  vs  66- 
72  {esp.  impf.  M»iro,  trneito);  16  7;  7  12-23  (In  view 
of  Acts  10  15). 

(4)  In  8  7  the  order  of  names  suits  Peter's  Galilean 
atandpoint  rather  than  that  of  Mark  in  Jerus — Galilee. 
Judaea,  Jerus,  Peraea,  Tyre.  Sidon.  The  very  artlessness 
of  theae  hints  is  the  best  kind  ot  proof  that  we  are  In 
touch  with  one  who  saw  with  his  own  eyes  and  speaks 
out  of  his  own  consciousness. 

(5)  Generally  Mark,  like  Matthew,  writes  from  the 
standpolntoftheTwelvemorefrequentlythanLuke:  and 
Mark,  more  frequently  than  Matthew,  from  the  stand- 
point ot  the  three  most  honored  by  Jesus.  Cf  Mk  6  87 
wlthMt  •  23.  where  Mt  makes  no  referenoe  to  tlie  three; 
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the  unmtul  order  of  the  names  In  LIe'b  corresponding 
pMsage  (A  01)  suggesu  th»t  James  wu  his  mtlmate 
source.  The  language  of  Mk  9  14  is  clearly  from  one 
ot  the  three.  Uc'b  may  be,  but  Mt'i  la  not.  The  con- 
trast in  this  respect  between  the  common  inunttte 
material  and  Lk  ft  51— IS  U  IbdcU  weight  to  t&li  oim- 
■uwratlon. 

(6)  The  ecope  of  the  Gospel  wliksh  oorresponds  to 
that  outUned  m  Peter's  addresi  to  CkHS^ua  (Acta  10 
37-41). 

(7)  The  book  salts  Peter's  character — Impressionable 
rather  than  reflective,  and  emoUon^  rather  than  logical. 
To  such  men  arguments  are  of  minor  Importance.  It 
la  deeds  that  count  (Burton.  Short  Intro). 

It  may  seem  to  militate  against  all  this  that  the  three 
Btriklog  Inddeuta  In  Peter's  career  narrated  In  Mt  14 
28-33  (waUdtuc  on  the  water),  17  24-27  (tribute  money), 
and  16  16-19  (the  church  and  the  keys),  should  tw 
omitted  in  Mk:  But  this  la  Just  a  touch  of  that  fine 
courtesy  and  modesty  which  companionship  with  Jesus 
bred,  we  see  John  In  his  Oospel  hiding  himself  In  a 
similar  way.  These  men  are  more  likely  to  mention  the 
things  that  reflect  discredit  on  ttiemselves.  It  Is  only 
InHt'a  list  of  the  Twelve  that  he  hUnaelf  la  caJUed 
"the  puUleu."  So  "Peter  never  appeaca  In  a  ■qparate 
rOle  In  Mk  esoqit  to  reeelTe  a  rebuker  (Baoon). 

A»  to  Marina  aiUhor^p,  the  internal  evidence 
appears  slight.  Like  the  othen,  he  does  not  ob- 
trade  hunaelf.  Yet  for  that  very  reann  what 
hints  there  are  become  the  more  impressive. 

There  mar  be  KHnethlnc  In  Zahn'a  potait  tbMt  the 
descrlptioa  of  John  as  brother  of  James  is  an  unconscious 
betrayal  (tf  the  fact  thattheauthtM-'sownnamewasJohu. 
There  are  two  other  paisngcs.  however,  which  are  dearer 
and  which  reinforoe  each  other.  The  story  ot  the  yonth  In 
14  61  aeenu  to  be  of  a  dUTerent  compmaon  frcnn  other 
Oospel  Inddeata.  But  if  Mark  himself  waa  tite  youth, 
Ita  iMesence  la  espliOned  and  vindicated.  In  that  case 
It  la  Ukely  tiiat  the  Supper  was  celebrated  In  his  own 
home  and  that  the  upper  room  la  the  same  as  that  In 
Acts  18.  This  la  favored  br  the  fuller  description  ot  It 
In  Mk,  eep.  the  word  "ready" — a  most  natural  touch, 
the  echo  of  the  housewife's  ezdamation  ot  satisfaction 
when  everything  was  ready  for  ttie  guests.  It  la  made 
almost  a  certainty  when  we  compare  14  17  with  the 
parallels  In  Mt  and  Lk.  Mt  S6  20  rewu:  "Kow  when 
even  was  come,  be  was  sitting  at  meat  with  the  twelve 
diadples";  Lk  98  14:  "And  when  the  hour  was  oome, 
he  sat  down,  and  the  apostles  with  him ' ' :  while  Mk  has : 
"  And  when  it  was  evening  he  cometb  with  the  twelve." 
The  last  represents  exactly  the  standpoint  ot  one  In  the 
borne  who  sees  Jesus  uid  the  Twelve  approacliing. 
(And  how  admlrablv  the  terms  "  the  twelve  dlsdplea/' 
"the  apostles"  and  ^'the  twelve"  auit  Mt,  Lk,  and  Mk 
respectively.)  Such  phenomena,  undesigned  (save  by 
the  inspiring  Spirit),  are  lust  those  that  would  not  have 
been  Invented  later,  and  become  the  strongest  attesta- 
tkm  of  the  rellabUitv  of  the  tradition  and  the  historicity 
ot  the  narrative.  Modem  views  opposed  to  this  are 
touched  upon  In  what  follows. 

VI.  Sottretm  and  InUgrity, — We  have  seen  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  Peter's 
preaching-and  teaching  are  at  least  the  main  source, 
and  tliat  many  features  of  the  Gospel  support  that 
view.  We  have  seen,  also,  subtle  but  wnghty 
reasons  for  believing  that  Marie  added  a  nttle 
himself.  Need  we  seek  further  aouToes,  or  does 
inquiry  resolve  itself  into  an  analysis  of  Ffttw's 
teaching? 

B.  Weiss  believes  that  Mark  used  a  document 
now  lost  containing  mainly  sayings  of  Jesus,  called 
Logia  (L)  in  the  earlier  discussions,  but  now  com- 
monly known  as  Q.  In  that  opinitm  he  has  recently 
been  joined  by  Sandi^  and  Streeter.  Hamack, 
Sr  John  Hawkins  and  WeUhausra  have  sought 
to  reconstruct  Q  on  the  basis  of  the  non-Markan 
matter  in  Mt  and  Lk.  Allen  extracts  it  from  Mt 
alone,  thinking  that  Mk  also  may  have  drawn  a  few 
sayii^  from  it.  Some  assign  a  distinct  source  for 
ch  IS.  Streeter  considers  it  a  document  written 
shortly  after  the  fall  of  Jems,  incorporating  a  few 
utterances  by  Jesus  and  itsdi  incorporatea  bodily 
Mark.  Other  sources,  oral  or  written,  are 
postulated  by  Baoon  for  smalkr  portions  and 
grouped  under  X.  He  calls  the  final  redactor  R — 
not  Mark  but  a  Paulinist  of  a  radical  type. 

In  forming  a  judgment  much  depends  upon  one's 
conception  of  the  teaching  method  of  Jesus  and  the 
f^wstus.  Teaching  and  preaching  are  not  (Anony- 


mous terms.  Mt  sums  up  the  early  ministry  in 
Galilee  under  "teaching,  preaching  and  healing," 
and  gives  us  the  substance  of  that  teaching  as  it 
impressed  itself  upon  him.  Mk  reports  leas  of  it, 
but  speaks  of  it  more  frequently  than  either  Mt 
or  Uc.  Jesus  evidently  gave  teaching  a  very  lai^ 
place,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  Uiua  spent 
was  devoted  to  the  special  instruction  tA  the  inner 
circle  of  ^ciples.  The  range  of  that  instruction 
was  not  wide.  It  was  intensive  rath«  than  exten- 
sive. He  held  Himself  to  the  vital  topic  of  the 
kingdom  of  GoA.  He  must  bare  gone  over  it  again 
and  again.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  repeat  in- 
structions which  even  chosen  men  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Teaching  by  repetition  was 
common  then  as  it  is  now  in  the  East.  The  word 
"catechize"  (mnrx^,  kalich^)  implies  that,  and 
that  word  is  used  by  Paul  of  Jewidi  (Rom  S  18) 
and  by  Luke  of  Christian  teaching  (Uc  1  4).  See 
Catechibt. 

The  novelty  in  HIb  teaching  was  not  in  method 
so  much  as  in  content,  authori^and  accompany- 
ing miraculous  power  (Mk  1  27).  Ortainly  He 
was  far  removed  from  vain  repetition.  His  supreme 
concern  was  for  the  spirit.  Just  as  certainly  He  was 
not  concerned  about  a  mere  reputation  for  aim- 
nality  or  for  wealth  and  variety  of  lesourees.  He 
was  concerned  about  teaching  them  the  truth  so 
eCFectively  that  they  would  be  prepared  by  intel- 
lectual Clearness,  as  well  as  spiritual  sympathy,  to 
make  it  known  to  others.  And  God  by  His  Frovi- 
drace,  so  kind  to  all  but  so  often  thwarted  by  human 
self-will,  was  free  to  work  His  perfect  work  for  Him 
and  make  all  things  work  together  for  the  further* 
anoe  trf  His  purpose.  Thus  incidents  occur,  sit- 
uations arise  and  persons  of  all  types  appear  on  tiie 
scene,  calling  forth  fresh  instruction^  furnishing 
illustration  and  securing  the  presentation  of  truth 
in  fulness  with  proper  oalance  and  emphasis  and 
in  right  perspective. 

Thus  Wore  His  death  the  general  character  of 
that  kingdom,  its  principles  and  prospects,  were 
taught.  That  furnished  the  warp  f<Mr  the  future 
Gospels.  Hie  essence,  tiie  substance  and  genoal 
form  were  the  same  for  all  the  Twelve:  but  each 
from  Uie  standpoint  <rf  his  own  individuality  saw 
particular  aspects  and  was  impressed  with  spedal 
details.  No  one  of  them  was  large  enough  to  grasp 
it  all,  for  no  one  was  so  great  as  the  Master.  And 
it  would  be  strange  indeed,  though  perhaps  not  so 
strange  as  among  us,  if  none  of  them  wrote  down 
any  of  it.  Ramsay,  Salmon  and  Palmer  are  quite 
Justified  in  feeUng  tiiat  it  may  have  been  put  in 
writing  before  the  death  of  Jesus.  It  may  well  be 
that  Matthew  wrote  it  as  it  lay  in  his  mind,  mving 
us  substantially  Hamack's  Q.  John  and  James 
ma^  have  done  the  same  and  furnished  Luke  his 
main  special  source.  But  whether  it  was  written 
down  then  or  not,  the  main  fact  to  be  noted  is  that 
it  was  lodged  in  their  minds,  and  that  the  substance 
was,  and  the  details  through  mutual  conference 
increawi^  became,  thdr  common  possesnon. 
They  did  not  undrastand  it  all — His  rinns  from  the 
dead,  for  example.  But  the  words  were  lodged  in 
memory ,  and  subsequent  events  made  their  meaning 
clear. 

Then  follow  the  great  events  of  His  death  and 
resurrection,  and  for  forty  days  in  frequent  appear^ 
ances  He  taught  them  the  things  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  expounded  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  o(mceming  Himself ,  esp.  the  neoesnly 
of  BQsdMth  and  resurrection.  These  fumiriied  the 
woof  of  the  future  Gospels.  But  even  yet  they  are 
not  equipped  for  their  task.  So  He  promises  them 
His  Spirit,  a  mun  part  of  whose  work  will  be  to 
bring  to  their  remembrance  all  He  had  sud,  to  lead 
them  into  all  the  truth,  and  show  them  things  to 
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come.  When  He  has  come  they  will  be  ready  to 
witness  in  power. 

The  apostles'  conception  of  their  task  is  indicated 
in  some  measure  Feter  when  he  insisted  that  an 
indispensable  qualification  in  a  successor  to  Judas 
was  that  he  must  have  been  with  them  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  ao 
be  conversant  with  His  words  and  deeds.  From  the 
day  of  Pentecost  onward  they  gave  themselves 
pre&ninently  to  teaching.  The  thousands  con- 
verted on  that  day  continued  in  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles.  When  the  trouble  broke  out  between 
Hebrews  and  Hellenists,  the  Seven  were  appointed 
because  the  apostles  could  not  leave  the  word  of 
God  to  serve  tebles.  The  urgency  of  this  business 
may  have  been  tme  reason  why  they  stayed  in 
Jems  when  jjcreecution  scattered  so  many  of  the 
ehurch  (Acts  8  2).  They  were  thus  in  close  touch 
for  years,  not  only  through  the  stru^le  between 
Hebrews  and  Hellenists,  but  until  the  admission  of 
the  gentile  Cornelius,  and  his  friends  by  Peter  bad 
been  solemnlv  ratified  by  the  church  in  Jerus  and 
possibly  until  the  CouncQ  had  declared  against  the 
contenuon  that  circumcision  was  necessary  for  sal- 
vation. During  these  years  they  had  ever^  opiMr- 
tunity  for  mutual  conference,  and  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  questions  that  arose  would  compel 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  such  opportimlties. 
Their  martyr-like  devotion  to  Jesus  would  make 
them  quick  to  challenge  anything  that  might' seem 
a  misrepresentation  of  His  teaching.  The  Acts 
account  of  their  discussions  at  great  crises  [woves 
that  conclii»vely.  To  their  succosa  in  training 
others  and  the  accuracy  (rf  the  body  of  catat^eti^ 
instruction  Luke  pays  fine  tribute  when  he  speaks 
of  the"certainty"orundoubtedtruthof  it(Lk  1  4). 
Thus  Jesus'  post-resurrection  expositions,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  years  and  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
are  the  source  and  explanation  of  the  apostolic 
presentation  of  the  gospel. 

Of  that  com[Mui7  Peter  was  the  recognised  leader,  and 
did  more  than  any  other  to  determine  tbe  mold  Into 
which  at  lesst  the  postHmirrectlon  teachings  were  cast. 
Luke  tells  ns  of  many  attempts  to  record  them.  He  him- 
self In  hla  brief  repons  of  Peter's  addresses  sketches  their 
broad  outlines.  Marie,  at  the  reauest  of  Rom  Christiana 
and  with  Peter's  approval,  undertook  to  give  an  adequate 
account.  Two  spedal  facts  Influenced  Uie  result — one, 
the  character  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote;  the 
other,  the  existence  (as  we  may  assimie)  of  Matthew's  Q. 
It  would  be  natural  for  him  to  supplement  rather  than 
duplicate  that  apostolic  summary.  Moreover,  since  Q 
presented  mainly  the  ethical  or  law  side  of  Christianity 
we  supplement  would  naturally  present  the  gospel  aide 
ot  It — and  so  become  Its  complement — while  at  the  same 
time  this  presentation  and  we  needs  of  the  people  for 
whom  he  q>ecially  writes  make  It  necessary  to  add 
SMDething  from  the  body  of  catechetical  nwterlal,  oral 
or  written,  not  Included  In  Q,  as  his  freciuent  ««( 
l\fyty  kai  Segen.  seems  to  Imply  (BuddSy,  152  ff). 
So  Mk'8  Is  "the  beginning  ot  the  Gospel."  He  Intro- 
duces Jgsub  In  tbe  act  of  symbolically  devoting  Himself 
to  that  death  for  our  sfna  and  rising  again,  which  consti- 
tutes the  gospel  and  then  entering  upon  His  ministry 
by  calling  upon  the  people  to  "  repent  and  believe  in  the 
gospel."  The  book  Is  written  from  the  standpoint  ot 
the  resurrection,  and  ^ves  the  story  of  the  pasnon  and 
of  the  ministry  in  a  perspective  thus  detem^ned.  About 
the  same  time  It  may  be.  Matthew,  writing  for  Jewish 
Christians,  combines  this  Kospel  side  of  the  teai^dng  with 
his  own  Q  side  of  it,  adding  from  the  common  sUxdc  or 
abridging  as  his  purpoee  might  suggest  or  space  might 
demand.  Later  Luke  does  a  almllsr  service  for  Gr 
Christians  (ct  HamaCk,  TAs  TmfoU  Ootpel  in  tlu  NT). 

The  only  serious  question  about  the  integrity 
of  the  book  concerns  the  last  twelve  vs.  for  a  <^ 
eusNon  of  which  see  under  III  above.  Some  have 
Bi^gested  that  1  1-13  is  akin  to  19  9-20,  and  may 
have  been  added  by  the  same  hand.  But  while 
vocabulary  and  connection  are  main  arguments 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  latter,  in  both  these 
respects  1  1~13  is  bound  up  with  the  main  body  of 
the  book.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  reason  for  deny- 
ing eh  18  as  a  true  report  of  what  Jesus  said. 


Wendling's  theory  of  three  strata  assignable  to  three 
different  writers — historian,  poet,  and  theolofpan — 
is  quite  overdrawn.  Barring  the  closing  verars, 
there  is  nothing  which  can  poasttily  demand  any- 
thing more  iiaai  an  earlier  and  a  later  edition  by 
Mark  himself,  and  the  stron^t  pmnt  in  favor  m 
that  ia  Luke's  omission  of  6  45 — 8  26.  But  Haw- 
kins gives  other  reasons  for  that. 

VIL  Dot*  and  /Vac*  CompomHon, — Ancient 
testimony  is  sfaarplydivided.  The  Paschal  Chroni- 
cle puts  it  in  40  AJ),  and  many  MSS,  both  imcial 
and  cursive  (Hamack,  Chronologte,  70, 124}  10  or  12 
years  after  the  Ascension,  These  Swete  sets  aside 
aa  due  to  the  mistaken  tradition  that  Peter  b^an 
work  in  Rome  in  the  2d  ^ear  <rf  Claudiua  (42  Al>). 
Similarly  he  would  set  aside  the  o^nnion  of  Chiysoft' 
torn  (which  has  some  MSS  subscnptions  to  support 
it)  that  it  was  written  in  Alexandria  as  an  error 
growing  out  of  the  statement  of  Eusebius  (HB,  II, 
16)  that  Mark  went  to  E^ypt  and  preached  there 
the  Gospel  he  composed.  This  he  does  in  deference 
to  the  strong  body  of  evidence  that  it  was  written 
in  Rome  about  uie  time  of  Peter's  death.  Still 
there  remuns  a  discrepancy  between  Ixenaeiu,  aa 
commonly  understood,  and  the  other  Fathers.  For, 
so  understood,  Irenacus  places  it  after  the  death  of 
Feter,  whereas  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  Origen  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  clearly  place  it  within  Peter's 
lifetime.  But  it  does  not  seem  necessary  so  to 
understand  Irenaeus.  It  may  be  that  it  was  com- 
posed while  Peter  was  living,  but  only  published 
after  his  death.  Christophorson  (1570  AD)  had 
suggested  that  and  supported  it  by  the  conjectural 
emendation  of  fKSaw,  Adosin,  "suzraiaering," 
"imprisonment,"  for  IfuSfti-,  ixodon,  in  Irenaeus. 
Grabe,  Mill  and  others  thought  Irenaeus  referred, 
not  to  Peter's  death^  but  to  his  departure  from 
Rome  on  further  missionary  tours.  But  if  we  take 
exodon  in  that  sense,  it  is  better  to  tmderstand  by 
it  departure  from  Pal  or  Syria,  rather  than  from 
Rome.  Irenaeus'  statement  that  the  apostles  were 
now  fully  furnished  for  the  work  of  evangelisaUon 
(Adv.  Haer.,  iii.l)  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  th^ 
were  now  ready  to  leave  Pal ;  and  his  next  statement 
is  that  Matthew  and  Mark  wrote  their  respective 
Gospels.  And  Eusebius  {HE,  III,  24)  states  ex- 
plicitly that  Matthew  committed  his  Gospel  to  writ- 
mg  "when  he  was  about"  to  leave  Pal  "to  go  to  oth^ 
peoples."  The  same  may  very  possibly  be  true  of 
Mark.  If  the  fact  be  thiat  Romans  in  Caesarea  or 
Antioeh  made  the  request  <tf  Mark,  we  can  easthr 
understand  how»  by  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  the  whole 
incident  might  be  transferred  to  Rome. 

If  this  view  be  adopted,  the  date  would  probably 
not  be  before  the  council  at  Jems  and  the  events 
of  Gal  a  11  Ef.  It  is  true  the  NT  hints  are  that  the 
apostles  had  left  Jerus  before  that,  but  that  they  had 
gone  beyond  Syria  is  not  likely.  At  any  rate,  at 
the  time  of  the  clash  at  Antioeh  they  had  not  be- 
come so  dear  on  Uke  question  touchmg  Jews  smd 
Gentiles  in  the  church  as  to  tw  "fully  funishod 
for  the  woriE  of  univosal  evangelization."  But 
m&y  it  not  be  that  Paul's  strong  statement  of  the 
seriousness  of  their  error  actually  did  settle  those 
questions  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders?  If  so,  and 
i^  with  new  vision  and  ardor,  they  turn  to  the  work 
of  world-wide  evangelism,  that  would  be  a  natural 
and  w<a-^  occasion  for  the  ocMnpoution  <^  the 
Gospel,  llie  place  may  be  Caesarea  or  Antioeh, 
and  the  date  not  earlier  than  60  AD.  This  la  the 
simplest  gynthesis  of  the  ancient  testimony.  Mod- 
em opinion  as  to  date  baa  ranged  more  widely  than 
the  ancient.  Baur  and  Strauss  were  compelled 
by  their  tendency  and  mythical  theories  to  place  it 
in  the  2d  cent.  Recent  criticism  tends  strongly  to 
a  date  in  the  sixties  of  the  1st  cent.,  and  more  com- 
monly the  later  sixties,   lliis  ia  based  piutly  on 
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hinta  in  the  GoBpcI  itself,  partly  on  its  relation  to 
Mt  and  Lk.  The  hints  usually  adduced  are  2  26 
and  IS.  The  former,  representing  the  temple  as 
stiU  standing,  has  force  only  if  the  relative  clause 
be  Mark's  explanatory  addition.  Ch  18  has  more 
force  because,  if  Jems  had  already  fallen,  we  might 
expect  some  recogmtion  of  the  fact. 

Two  other  alight  blatB  may  be  mentlcmeil.  The  omI»- 
don  by  the  synoptiatfl  of  tbe  raUns  of  Lasanu,  and  of 
the  name  of  Mary  In  connectfam  with  the  anolntinc  of 
Jemu  arguea  an  eady  date  when  mention  of  them  nuisht 
have  been  unpleasant  for  the  family.  When  the  Fourth 
Ooapel  was  publMied,  ibay  may  nave  been  no  longer 
alive.   The  description  of  John  as  the  brother  of  James 

ii  37)  may  also  tato  ns  bade  to  an  early  date  when 
anus  was  tbe  more  honored  of  the  two  brother* — 
though  the  nnosnal  order  of  the  nanus  maybe  due.  as 
Zahn  tUnlca,  to  the  author's  Instinctively  dfitinguldilng 
that  John  from  himself. 

Hie  relation  of  Mk  to  Mt  and  Lk  is  important 
if  the  very  widespread  conviction  of  the  priority 
of  Mk  be  true.  For  the  most  likely  date  for  Acts 
is  62  AD,  as  suggested  by  the  mention  of  Paul's 
two  years'  residence  in  Itome,  and  Luke's  Gospel 
is  earlier  than  the  Acts.  It  may  well  have  been 
written  at  Caesarea  about  60  AD;  that  again  tbrowB 
Mk  back  into  the  fifties. 

Tbe  great  objection  to  so  eariy  a  ihte  Is  the  amoimt 
Ot  detail  given  of  the  destruction  of  Jmia.  Abbott  and 
others  have  marshaled  numerous  other  objections,  but 
they  have  very  little  weight — most  of  them  Indeed  are 
puwOe.  The  real  crux  Is  that  to  accept  an  eailler  date 
than  70  AD  la  to  admit  predictive  prophecy.  Yet  to 
deny  that,  esp.  tor  a  believer  in  Christ,  Is  an  unwarranted 
pre-judgment,  and  even  so  far  to  reduce  it  as  to  deny 
Its  presence  m  this  passage  Is  to  charge  Luke — a  oon- 
f essedly  careful  historian — with  ascribing  to  Jems  stato- 
nwnts  which  He  never  made. 

The  eagemeea  to  date  Mt  not  eariler  Uian  70  Is  due 
to  the  same  feeling.  But  the  problem  here  Is  compli- 
cated by  the  word  "Imnmifatety"  (84  29).  Some 
regard  that  as  proof  positive  that  It  must  have  been 
written  before  uie  deetruction  of  Jems.  Others  (e.g. 
Allen  and  Plummer)  feel  that  it  absolutely  forbids  a 
date  much  later  than  70  AD,  and  consider  75  AD  as  a 
limit.  But  Is  it  not  possible  that  by  euthiSa 
(not  wapaxp^fia,  jMraehrlmd) ,  Christ,  speaking  as  a 
prophet,  may  have  meant  no  more  than  that  the  next 
great  event  conmarable  with  the  epochal  overthrow  of 
Judaism  would  be  His  own  return  and  that  the  Divine 

Purpose  marches  straight  on  from  the  one  to  the  other? 
'he  NT  nowhere  says  that  the  second  advent  would 
take  place  within  tliat  generation.  See  below  under 
"Escnatology."  There  is  therefore  no  sulBdent  reason 
in  tlie  Olivet  discourse  for  dating  Lk  or  Mt  later  than 
eo  AD.  and  if  Mk  is  earUer,  It  goes  back  Into  the  flfUes. 

VtlL  Hutoricity. — Older  rationalists,  like  Paul- 
us^  not  denying  Mark's  authorship,  regarded  the 
miraculous  elements  as  misconceptions  of  actual 
events.  Strauss,  regarding  these  as  mythical  was 
compeDed  to  postulate  a  2d-cait.  date.  When, 
however,  the  date  was  pushed  back  to  the  n^ghbor- 
hood  of  70  AD,  the  historicity  was  felt  to  be  largely 
established.  But  recently  the  theory  of  "prag- 
matic values"  has  been  developed;  Bacon  thus  states 
it:  "The  key  to  all  geniiinely  scientific  appreciation 
of  Bib.  narrative  ....  is  therecognition  of  motive. 
The  motive  ....  is  never  strictly  historical  but 
always  aetiological  and  frequently  apologetic. 
....  The  evangelic  tradition  oonsists  m  so  and 
so  many  anecdotes,  told  and  retold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  or  defending  beli^a  and  pracUcea 
of  the  eoniemporary  church"  {Modem  Comm.,  Be- 
ginnings of  Gospel  Story,  9).  Bacon  works  out  the 
method  with  the  result  that  Mk  is  chained  agfun 
and  again  with  historical  and  other  blunders.  This 
view,  like  Baur's  tendency-theory,  has  elements  of 
truth.  One  is  that  the  vocabukury  of  a  later  day 
may  be  a  sort  of  neceasary  tr  of  the  oi^nal  expre»* 
aion.  But  tr  is  nather  invention  nor  perversion. 
The  other  is  that  each  author  has  his  purpose,  but 
that  nmply  determines  his  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  material:  it  neither  creates  nor  misrepre- 
sents it  if  the  author  be  honest  and  well  informed. 
Ttie  word  "sdection"  is  advisedly  chosen.  The 


evangelists  did  not  lack  material.  Each  of  the 
Twelve  had  personal  knowledge  beyond  the  con- 
tent of  Q  or  of  Mk.  These  represent  the  central 
orb — ^tbe  one  the  ethical,  the  other  the  evangelic 
side  of  it;— but  there  were  rays  of  exceetUng  bru^t- 
ness  radiating  from  it  in  all  directions.  Luke's 
introduction  and  John's  explicit  decUuration  attest 
that  fact.  And  neither  John  nor  Luke  throira 
the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  reliability  of  the 
material  they  did  not  nse.  There  is  no  suffident 
reason  for  char^g  them  with  misstating  the  facts 
to  make  a  point.  Bacon  seems  to  trust  any  other 
ancient  writers  or  even  his  own  imagination  rather 
than  the  evangelists.  The  test  becomes  aJto- 
gether  too  subjective.  Yet  since  Christianity  ia  a 
historical  revelation,  perversion  of  history  may 
become  pervemon  of  most  vital  relie^us  teaching. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  critic  undotuces  to  decide 
just  what  Jesus  could  or  could  not  have  done  or 
said.  The  utter  uncertainty  of  the  result  is  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  Schmiedel  and  Bacon.  The 
former  is  sure  that  the  cry  "My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me"  is  one  of  the  very  few  gen- 
uine sayings  of  Jesus;  Bacon  is  equally  sure  uiat 
Jesus  could  not  have  uttered  it.  Bacon  also  chargea 
Mark  with  "immoral  crudity"  because  in  10  45 
he  reports  Jesus  as  sayii^  that  He  came  "to  ^ve 
his  life  a  ransom  for  [drrl,  anH]  many."  Thus  on 
two  most  vital  matters  he  charges  tiae  evangelists 
with  error  because  they  run  counter  to  his  own  reli- 
gious opinions. 

Plummer's  remark  is  just  (Comm.  on  Mt,  xxxiii): 
"To  decide  a  priori  that  Deit^  cannot  become  in- 
carnate, or  that  incarnate  Deity  must  exhibit  such 
and  such  charact^tia.  is  neith^  true  phikwophy 
nor  scientific  eritidsm."  And  A.  T.  Kobertson 
("Mt"  in  Bible  for  Home  and  School,  26):  "The 
closer  we  get  to  the  historic  Jesus  the  surer  we  feel 
that  He  lived  and  wrought  as  He  is  reported  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels."  The  evangelists  had  oppor* 
tunitira  to  know  the  facts  such  as  we  have  not. 
Tbe  whole  method  of  their  training  was  such  as  to 
secure  accuracy.  They  support  each  other.  They 
have  given  us  sketches  oi  unparalleled  beauty, 
vigor  and  power,  and  have  portrayed  for  us  a  Person 
moving  among  men  absolutely  without  sin — a 
standing  miracle.  If  we  cannot  trust  them  for  the 
facts,  there  is  little  hope  of  ever  getting  at  the 
facts  at  all. 

iX.  Pmpo—  and  Plan, — Mark's  ptupose  was  to 
write  down  the  Gospel  as  Peter  had  presented  it  to 

Romans,  so  say  the  Fauiers,  at  least, 
1.  The  and  internal  evidence  supports  them. 
Gospel  for  In  anv  additions  made  by  himself  he 
Romans      had  the  same  persons  in  nUnd.  That 

tbe  Gospel  was  for  Goitiles  can  be 
seen  (a)  from  the  tr  of  the  Aram,  expressions  in 
3  17  (Boanerges),  6  41  (Talitha  cumi),  7  11  (CJor- 
ban),  10  46  (Bartimaeus),  14  36  (Abba),  16  22  (Gol- 

fotha) ;  (6)  in  the  explanation  of  Jewish  customs  in 
4  12  and  16  42;  (c)  from  the  fact  that  the  Law  is 
not  menti(»ied  and  the  OT  is  only  once  quoted  in 
Mark's  own  narrative;  (d)  the  gHitile  sections,  esp. 
in  chs  6-8. 

That  it  was  for  Romans  is  seen  in  (a)  the  ex- 
planation of  a  Or  term  by  a  Lat  in  12  42;  (6)  the 
preponderance  of  works  of  power,  the  emphasis 
on  authority  (S  10),  patience  and  heroic  endurance 
(10  17  £0;  (c)  10  12  which  forbids  a  practice  that 
was  not  Jewish  but  Rom.  Those  who  beUeve  it 
was  writteai  at  Rome  find  further  hints  in  the  men- 
tion of  Rufus  (16  21;  cf  Rom  16  13)  and  the  re- 
semblance between  7  1-23  and  Rom  14.  The  Rom 
centurion's  remark  (16  39)  is  the  Q.E.D.  of  the 
author,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  Mark's  pur- 
pose as  Jn  30  31  to  John's. 

But  one  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  we  have 
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in  this  Gospel  the  antitype  of  the  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah. A.  B.  Davidson  {OT  Theol.,  365J  tells  us 
that  there  are  two  ^eat  figures  around  which  Isaiah's 
thoughts  gather — the  King  and  the  Servant.  The 
former  rises  "to  the  unsurpassable  height  of  'God 
with  us,'  'mi^ty  God,'  teaching  that  in  Him  God 
shall  be  wholly  present  with  His  people."  The 
S^ant  is  the  other.  The  former  is  depicted  in 
Mt.  who  also  identifies  Him  with  the  Servant  (13 
IS  i) ;  the  latter  by  Mk  who  identifies  Him  with  the 
Messianic  King  (11  10;  14  62).  Davidson  sum- 
marixee  the  description  of  the  Servant :  "  (I)  He  is 
God's  chosen;  02)  He  has  a  mission  to  establish 
judgment  on  the  earth  The  word  is  His  in- 
strument and  the  Lord  is  in  the  Word,  or  rather 
He  Himself  is  the  impersonation  of  it;  (3)  His  en- 
dowment is  the  Spirit  and  an  invincible  faith;  (4) 
lliere  is  in  Him  a  marvelous  combination  of  great- 
ness and  lowliness;  (5)  There  are  inevitable  sufifer- 
ings—bearing  the  penalty  of  others'  sins;  (6)  He 
thus  redeems  Israel  and  brings  light  to  the  Gentiles. 
(7)  Inmel's  i«>entance  and  restoration  precede  that 
broader  bleaamg."  It  is  not  strange  that  this  Serv- 
ant-conception— this  remarkable  Mend  of  strength 
and  submisuoa,  achieving  victory  through  apparent 
defeat— should  appeal  to  Peter.  He  was  himself 
an  ardent,  whole-souled  man  who  knew  both  defeat 
and  victory.  Moreover,  he  himself  had  hired  serv- 
ants (Mk  1  20),  and  now  for  years  had  been  a 
servant  of  Christ  (cf  Acts  4  29}.  That  it  did 
appeal  to  him  and  became  familiar  to  the  eaz^ 
CSuristians  can  be  seen  from  Acts  ft  13  and  4  30. 
In  his  first  Ep.  he  has  17  references  to  Isfuah,  0  of 
which  belong  to  the  second  part.  Temperamentally 
Mark  seems  to  have  been  like  Peter.   And  his  ex- 

Eerience  in  a  wealthy  home  where  servants  were 
ept  (Acts  12  13),  and  as  himself  hupSrHSa  of 
apostles  in  Christian  service,  fitted  him  both  to 
appreciate  and  record  the  character  and  doings  of  the 
«nect  BOTrant — the  Servant  of  Jeh.  For  Rom 
Oiristians  that  haoic  figure  would  have  a  peculiar 
fascination. 

The  pZon  of  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  been  in- 
fluen(^ea  by  this  conception.   Christ's  kingship 

was  apprehended  by  the  Twelve  at  a 
2.  FUn<rf  comparatively  early  date.  It  was 
tte  Ooflipel  not  until  after  the  resurrection,  when 

Jesus  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures, 
that  they  saw  Bim  as  the  SufFerii^  Servant  of  Isa 
SS.  That  gave  Peter  his  gospel  as  we  have  already 
seen,  and  at  the  same  time  the  general  lines  of  its 
presentation.  We  see  it  sketched  for  Romans  in 
Acts  10.  That  sketch  is  filled  in  for  us  by  Marie. 
So  ve  have  the  fcdkmring  analyus: 

Title:  1  1 

1.  The  Bapttrt  prepuing  the  way:  1  2-8;  cf  In  40  3  r. 

2.  DeTOtement  of  Jwub  to  death  for  ua  and  eodowmaDt 
by  Oie  Spirit:  1  9-13;  cf  Isa      1  ff. 

9.  His  greatnem— the  Oalllean  Ministry:  1  14—8  80; 
of  Isa  48—58  12. 

(1)  In  the  synagogue:  period  of  popular  favor  lead- 
ing to  break  inth  Pnarlsalc  Judusm:  1  14 — ^3  6. 

(2)  Outside  the  synAgogue:  parabolic  teaching  of  the 
multitude,  choice  and  tnuning  of  the  Twelve  and 
their  Great  Confemlon:  8  7  ff— 8  30. 

4.  His  lowllneai— mainly  beyond  OalUee:  8  31—15;  cf 
In  n  13— (8  B. 

(1)  In  tbB  north — announoement  ct  death:  8  81 — 

Q)  %a  the  way  to  Jerm  and  the  crOn — Umngfa  Oall- 
tee  (8  SIMM),  Penea  ao  l-4ft).  Judaea  (10  4fr- 

52). 

The  triumphal  entry  Into  Jenn  (11  l-ll). 
In  Jertu  and  vidtuty— opposed  by  the  leaders 
(11  12—18  44):    foretelling  their  doom  (IS): 
preparing  tor  death  (14  1-43);  betrayed,  oon- 
demned,  cnidfled  and  buried  la  a  rfch  man's 
tomb  (14  43—10). 
8.  His  victory — the  nmirrection:  Ch  16;  cf  In  SS 
10-12.    What  foUowB  In  Isa  Is  taken  up  in  Acts,  for 
the  flret  pKt  of  which  Peter  or  Mark  may  have  been 
Luke's  main  source. 

Generally  speaking  the  plan  Is  chrontdoKlcal.  but  It  Is 
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Slain  that  the  material  Is  sometimes  grouped  aoowdlng 
)  Bubject^uatto'. 

This  Servant^nception  may  also  be  the  real 
explanation  of  some  oa  the  striaing  features  of  this 
Gospel,  e.K.  the  absence  of  a  genealogy  and  any 
record  of  His  early  life:  the  frequent  use  of  the 
word  "straightway"^  the  predonunance  of  deeds; 
the  Son's  not  knowing  the  day  (13  32);  and  the 
abrupt  ending  at  16  8  (see  III). 

X.  LmtKHng  Doctrinms, — The  mun  one,  naturally, 
is  the  Penon  of  Christ.  The  thesis  is  that  He  is 
Messiah,  Son  of  Ciod,  Author  (Source) 
1.  Perwm  of  tbegoiK>eL  The  firsthalfctf  the  book 
of  Christ  doses  with  the  disciples'  confession  oi 
His  Mes^ahship;  the  second,  with  the 
supreme  demonstration  that  He  is  Son  of  God. 
Introductory  to  each  is  the  Father's  declaration  of 
Him  as  His  Beloved  Son  (1  11;  9  7).  That  the 
sonshlp  is  unique  is  indicated  in  12  6  and  18  32. 
At  the  same  time  He  is  the  Son  of  Man — true  man 
(4  38;  8  6;  14  34);  ideal  man  as  absolutely  obe- 
dient to  God  (10  40;  14  36),  and  Head  of  humanity 
(8  10.28),  th«r  rightful  Mesriah  or  Kmg  (1  1;  14 
62)— yet  Servant  of  all  (10  44  f)  ;  David's  8oa  and 
David's  Lord  (13  37).  The  unique  Sonship  is  the 
final  explanation  of  all  else,  His  power.  His  knowl- 
edge of  both  present  (8  5.8;  8  17)  and  future  (8  31; 
10  39;  14  27;  13),  superiority  to  all  men,  whether 
friends  (17;  9  3  ff)  or  foes  (18  34).  and  to  supei^ 
human  beings,  whether  good  (IS  32)  or  evil  (1  13. 
82:  8  27). 

The  Father  speaks  in  1  11 ;  9  7;  is  spoken  of  in 
18  32;  and  spoken  to  in  14  36.   The  usual  di»< 
tmction  between  His  fatherhood  in 
S.  The        relation  to  Christ  and  in  relation  to  us 
Xtinity        is  seen  in  11  25;  12  6  and  18  32. 

The  Spirit  is  mentioned  in  1  8.10.12; 
3  29  and  IS  II.  The  last  passage  espediUfy  im- 
plies His  personahty. 

As  to  sa^ea^ion,  uie  Son  is  God's  final  menenger 
(12  6) ;  He  gives  His  life  a  ransom  instead  of  many 
(10  45);Hisbloodshedisthu8theblood 
S.  Salva-     of  the  covenant  (14  24) ;  that  involves 
tion  for  Him  death  in  the  fullest  sense,  in- 

cluding rupture  of  fellowship  with  God 
(IS  34).  From  the  outset  He  knew  what  was 
before  Him — only  so  can  His  baptism  be  exphuned 
(1  5.11;  cf  8  20);  but  the  hamxc  of  it  was  upon 
aim,  esp.  from  the  transfisuration  onward  (10  32; 
14  33-36);  that  was  the  Divine  provision  for  sal- 
vation: He  gave  His  life  (10  45).  Tlie  human 
condition  is  repentance  and  faith  (1  15;  S  5; 
6  34.36:  ,6  5;  9  23;  16  16).  though  He  bestows 
lesser  blessings  apart  from  personal  ffuth  (1  23-26 
6  1-20:  6  35-43).  The  power  of  faith,  within  the 
will  of  God,  is  limitless  (11  26) ;  faith  leads  to  doing 
the  will  of  Ciod,  and  only  such  as  do  His  will  are 
Christ's  true  kindred  (8  85).  Salvation  is  poanble 
for  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew  (7  24-30). 

The  eschatology  of  this  Gospel  is  found  chie^jr 
hi  8  34 — 9  1  ana  IS.  In  9  1  we  have  a  predictiim 
of  the  overthrow  of  Jems  which  is  h^ 
4.  Escha-  given  as  a  type  and  proof  of  His  final 
tology  coming  for  judgment  and  reward  which 
He  has  had  in  mind  in  the  preceding 
verses.  Ch  IS  is  a  development  of  this— the  de- 
struction of  Jems  bdi^  meant  in  vs  5-23  and  28- 
31,  the  final  c<nning  in  tb  24-27  and  3St.  The  dis* 
tinction  is  clearly  marked  by  the  pronouns  rw>r«, 
toiito,  and  ixtli^,  ekelnit,  in  vs  30  and  32  (cf  Mt 
24  34.36).  In  each  passage  (9  1;  18  30)  the  fall 
of  Jerus  is  definitely  fixed  as  toward  the  close  of  that 
generation;  the  time  of  the  latt^  is  known  only  to 
the  Father  (13  32).  Between  Christ's  earthly 
life  and  the  Second  Coming  He  is  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  (13  36;  U  19).  The  resurrection 
which  Be  predicted  for  IGmself  (8  31;  9  31;  10 
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34)  and  which  actually  took  place  (ch  16),  He  affirms 

for  others  also  (IS  24r-27). 

Litssatdbk. — The  works  marked  with  the  asterisk  are 
■pedally  conunemled:  for  very  full  Ust  see  Moffat's 
Afro. 

Oommentariw:  Frltasche,  1830;  Olahausen,  tr*  1863; 
J.  A.  Alexander.  1863;  Lange,  1860;  Meyer,*  1866, 
Amer.  ed,  1884;  Cook,  Sptaktr't  Comm.,  1878;  Plumpte«, 
Bttieou':  1879;  Riddle.  Sckaff":  1879;  W.  N.  Clarke, 
Amtr.  Comm.,  1881;  Lindsay,  1883;  Broadus,*  1881  and 
1906:  M<»1aon,  *1889;  H.  Q.  Holtzmann*.  1901;  Maclean. 
Cambridgt  BibU.  1893:  Oould.  ICC,  1896;  Bruce,*  Bxpot 
Or  TeU,,  1897;  B.  Weiss,  M.wer,  1901;  Menzles,  Tht 
Sarli«it  Ooaptl.  1901 ;  Sahnond.  Ctnturj/  BibU;  Wellhauwn* 
1909;  Swete/*  1908;  Bacon,  Tht  Beoinningt  of  G<mp4 
Storu,  1909;  WOhlenbers,  Zahn's  Series,  Da*  Biangelium 
tUt  iiarkut,  1910.   For  the  earlier  see  Swete. 

InlToductloD:  Elchhom,  1827;  OredDer.  1836; 
Sdikdemiaclier,  184fi;  De  WeCte.  1860;  Blaek.  1866, 
to4  1888;  BeuM,  1874.  tt*  1884:  B.  Weln.*  a<ed.  trl 


above,  and  in  HDB,  II,  234  ff;  Turner.*  "Chronol<«y  of 
NT,"  HDB,  I.  403  ff;  J.  J.  Scott,*  Tht  Making  of  the 
G»*p»lt,  1906;  Burldtt.*  Qotpel  Hitlory  and  If  Trona- 
mtMion,  1906;  Salmon.  Human  EUmtnt  in  tht  OaaptU, 
1907:  Hamack,*  Qeteh.  der  aUehrittl.  LU.,  I,  1893;  II. 
2d  ed.  BeHrage  «ur  BinUUung  in  da»  NT,  4  vols, 

tri  In  ■■■.Vinvrt  Tbeol.  Lib.,"  Lut«  the  Phyaieian,  1907; 
The  .Sa(/(i,t;.  of  Jeiu;  1908;  T\*  Actt  of  th*  Apotllt; 
VMi\):  Thr  Da''  of  (A<  Aei*  and  of  tU  Sun.  OotptU.  1911: 
MoBDoHorL-.  T>i»  Synoptic  Ooaptti,  1909;  Hawkins,* 
Uorae  Sirnopticoa,  2d  ed,  1909;  Denney,*  Jaaut  and  tht 
UuiprI;  Cambriilae  Biblical  S»tay».*  t>d  by  Swete,  1909; 
Os/t^fA  iSii'llfi  I'l  the  Syn.  Problem,*  ed  by  Sanday.  1911; 
Siilnii>ad,*  HDD,  HI.  248  ff;  Maclean,*  DCO,  II.  120f; 
Pt'irli^,  Ofo^i'ih  ■■/  OotpeU  Shown  by  Structural  Criiieiam, 
IHIO;  Riiriihy  *  Intro  to  Synoptie  Problem,  1912. 

ThL>  Luii^iiiiKo:  Dalman,*  Word*  of  Jetut.  tn  1909; 
D'i-l-'^tii^m.'  iivhle  Studie;  tr>  1901;  Light  from  the 
Ancieui  Saift,  tt*  1910:  Allen.  Bxpot,  I.  BT,  1902; 
UanOutll,  Bfvu.  1801-94;  WaUhaum.*  Bird;  Hatch. 
AsoKs  in  1889;  Swete  and  Bawktau. 


Basaab  at  Javva. 


1886;  3d  ed,  1897;  H.  J.  Holtnnann.*  1892;  Th.  Zabn,* 
1807.  trd  1909;  Oodet,  1899:  JllUcher*.  1906;  t<»i  Soden, 
1905.  (r*  1906;  WendUng,  Ur-Marcu:  1906:  A.  MOller, 
Qttehiehitkernein  den  Btang.,  1906:  Wrede.  OriginofNT 
Seripturtt.  1907.  tr>  1909:  Home.  1875;  Westoott,*  Intro 
to  Study  of  OoapOt,  7th  ed.  1888.  and  The  Canon,  6th  ed, 
1889;  Sahnon,*  1807;  Adeney,  1809;  Bacon.  1900; 
Burton.  1904;  Moftot,*  aittorieal  NT.  1901;  Intro  to 
Lit.  NT.  1011;  Peake,  1909;  Gregory.  Binl,  ig09; 
Oharterts,  Canonidtu.  1881;  The  NT  Serlpturta.*  1882, 
and  popular  Intros  oy  Pluniptre.  1883;  Lumby,  1883; 
Kerr,  1892;  McClymont.*  18C3;  Dods,*  1804;  Lightfoot, 
Bitajgt  on  the  Work  Bntitled  Supomaturot  Religion.  1889; 
Sanmy,*  QotpeU  in  the  ad  Ctnt.,  1874;  Stanton,*  Qoap^ 
«  Hietorieal  Documontt,  1. 1903;  II.  1900. 

Maik  and  the  Synoptic  ProUem:  Budibraoke. 
Swnoatieoti,  1880;  Wnght,*  Synoptia  o$  tkt  Ooipelt  in 
Greek.  8d  ed,  1906;  Conpontion  of  the  Pour  Gotptl*. 
1800;  Some  NT  Prebtemt,  1898;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Die 
oynopt,  Bvang..  1863;  Welzsttcker,  Unterauch.  Cber  die 
nang.  <3each.,  2d  ed,  1901;  Wemle.  Die  eynopt.  Frage. 
1800;  Lolsy.  Let  St,  ayn..  1908;  WeUhausm.  Binl  in 
die  drti  ertttn  Btang..  1005;  Blaas,  Origin  and  Char,  of 
Our  OotpeU.  BT.  xrlii;  Norton.  Internal  Beid.  of  the 
Oinuineneea  of  the  GoepOa,  1847:  F.  H.  Woods.  Stud. 
Bibl.,  II,  694;  Pahner,*  Goapet  Probteme  and  Their 
Sotution,  1809:  J.  A.  Boblnson,*  The  Studv  of  the  Got- 
paU,  1002;  OIou,*  Intro  to  the  Synoptie  Ooapeta; 
Burton,*  Smm  Prineiplea  at  Lit.  Critieiam  and  Their 
Applieation  to  tko  aynopUe  Problem,  1904;  Stanton,*  as 


Text:  WH,  Intro  to  NT  in  Or;  Salmon,  Intro,  ch  Ix; 
Gregory.  Text  and  Canon;  Mtnlaon*  and  Swete,*  in 
Comm.;  Burgon.  Latt  Tioeite  Veraea. 

Special:  Schwelzer,*  Queat  of  the  Biatorieat  Jeaua, 
1010;  Sanday,  Life  of  Chriat  in  Recent  Reaeareh;  Bmmet. 
K*cAab)Ioffteal  Quaation  in  the  Ooapeta.  1011:  H<wg. 
Chriat'a  Meaaofe  of  tho  Kingdom.  1911;  Forbes,  Tho 
Straantoftha  Lord,  1800;  Davidson,  OT  Theology. 

J.  H.  Fariceb 

HARKBT,  m&r'ket,  MARKETPLACE,  m&r'ket^ 
pl&a,  MART,  m&rt  {y^ffQ,  ma^Mh,  IT?; ,  #dAar; 
dryepd,  agord)'  (1)  Mtrirabht  from  a  root  meaning 
"trading'  and  hence  gooda  exchanged,  and  bo 
"merchandise"  in  RV,  "market"  in  Av,  occurs  only 
in  Esk  27  13.17.19.25,  and  is  tr<*  correctly  "mer- 
chandise" in  both  ERV  and  ARV.  (2) 
means  a  "trading  emporium,"  hence  mart,  and  mer- 
chandise. It  occurs  only  in  Isa  3S  3  (see  Meb- 
chandibb).  (3)  Agora,  from  root  meaning  "to 
collect,"  means  a  "town  meeting-place,"  "resort  of 
the  people,"  so  a  place  where  the  public  generally 
met  to  exchange  views  and  wares.  No  doubt,  the 
central  place  soon  filling  up,  the  people  thronged 
the  adjoining  streets,  and  so  in  tmie  eaeh  street 
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thus  used  came  to  be  called  a^/ora,  "marketplace"; 
tr<>  "marketplaccis]"  in  1  Esd  3  18;  Tab  2  3;  Mt 
U  16:  20  3;  23  7;  Mk  6  56;  7  4;  12  38;  Lk 
7  32;  11  43;  20  46;  Acts  16  19;  17  17;  "Market 
of  Appius"  in  Acts  n  16  means,  probably,  "street" 
^ee  ^Pii  Forum). 

The  marketplace  in  NT  times  was  the  public 
open  space,  either  simple  or  ornate,  in  town,  city 
or  country,  where  (Mk  6  56)  the  people  congre- 
gated, not  only  for  exchange  of  merchandise,  but  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes:  (1)  a  place 
where  the  children  came  togetner  to  sing,  dance  and 
play,  a  "back-to-date"  municipal  recreation  center 
(Mt  11 16.17;  Lk  7  32);  (2)  aplace  for  k>afers,  a 
sort  of  ancient,  irresponsible  labor  bureau  where 
the  out-of-work  idler  waited  the  coming  of  an  em- 


Oolng  to  Market. 


ployer  with  whom  he  might  bargain  for  his  services, 
usually  by  the  day  (Mt  20  1-16);  (3)  a  place 
where  the  proud  pretender  could  parade  in  long 
robes  and  get  public  recognition,  "salutations  in  the 
market-places,"  e.g.  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
against  whom  Jesus  emphatically  warns  His  dis- 
ciples (Mt  23  3-7;  Mk  U  38;  Lk  11  43:  20  46); 
(4)  a  place  where  the  enck  were  brought  tor  treat- 
ment, the  poor  man's  sanatorium,  a  municipal 
hospital;  Jesus  "who  went  about  doing  good"  often 
found  His  opportunity  there  (Mk  6  56);  (5)  a 
place  of  preliminary  hearing  in  trials,  where  the 
accused  might  be  brought  before  rulers  who  were 
present  at  the  time,  e.g.  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi 
(Acts  16  19):  (6)  a  place  for  religious  and  prob- 
ably political  or  philoBopfaical  discussion  (gossip 
also),  a  forum,  a  free-speech  throne:  no  doubt  oftem 
used  by  the  early  apostles  not  only  as  a  place  of 
proclaiming  some  truth  of  the  new  relipon  but  also 
a  place  of  advertisement  for  a  coming  synagogue 
service,  e.g.  Paul  in  Athens  (Acts  17  17). 

Wiad  16  12  (AV)  has  "They  counted  . .  .  our  tune 
here  a  market  for  gain.  "  RV  "a  gainful  fair,"  m 
"a  keeping  trf  festival,"  Gr  war^fwuii.  paneguria- 
mda,  "an  assembly  of  all."  Such  assemblies  offered 
particular  opportunities  for  business  flealings. 

WiLLiAU  Edward  Raffett 

HAREBT,  SHEEP.  See  Sheep  Market. 

MARMOTH,  m&r'moth,  mgr'mAth  (B,  Ma(>|u»6I, 

Marmdtkl,  A  MtiMMiec,  Marmathi):  "The  priest 
the  son  of  Urias'  to  whom  were  committed  the 
silver  and  gold  for  the  temple  by  the  returning  exiles 
(1  EM  e  62)-"Meiemoth"  in  U  Esr  8  33. 

HAROTH,  mft'roth,  mft'rtth  (HV^,  nUlrSih; 
[KMOwcoWa]   iS^voi,   lkatoiko(Ua]   odAnat):  An 


unknown  town  probably  in  the  Pbili  plain,  named 
by  Micah  (1  12). 

MARRIAGE,  mar'ij: 
Introductoiy 

Scope  and  Viewpoint  of  the  Present  Article 

1.  Marriage  amonk  the  Hebrews 

2.  Betrothal  the  first  Formal  Part 

3.  Wadding  Ceremonies 

4.  Jesus'  Sanction  of  the  Institution 
6.  His  Teaching  ocmcemlDg  Divorce 

LiTEBATDBK 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  study  marriage  biologically 
and  sociologically,  to  get  the  far  and  near  historical  and 
social  back^und  of  It  as  an  Institution,  esp.  as  It  existed 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  as  It  flguies  In  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  recorded  In  tho  NT.  I^r,  like  all  social  In- 
stitutions, marriage,  and  the  family  which  Is  the  out- 
come of  marriue,  must  be  judged,  not  by  Its  status  at 
any  particular  time,  but  In  the  light  of  Its  history.  Such 
a  study  of  It  would  raise  a  host  of  related  historic  ques- 
tions, e.g.  What  was  lt«  origin?  What  part  hat  It 
blayt?d  In  the  tivolution  and  dvilizaUon  of  the  race? 
Wliat  suclal  tuncUotis  has  It  performed  T  And  then,  as 
iL  Fji>|iinl,  Van  tho  services  It  has  rendered  to  dvlUzatton 
uiHl  progr*.^  >}«  pi'rformed  or  secured  In  any  other  wayT 
This,  IndPL-d,  wojLd  call  for  us  to  go  back  even  farther- 
to  try  \»  diticoviir  Hie  psychology  of  the  Instltullon  and 
ita  hHcury,  itxQ  bt4k-!s  irom  which  It  has  spnmg  and  by 
wtjkb  Ic  hB«  Eurvlvud  so  long.  Tbia  were  a  task  weO 
worth  wMe  and  amply  justified  by  much  of  the  thinking 
of  our  time;  for,  as  one  of  the  three  social  Institutions 
that  support  the  much  cballuiged  form  and  fabric  of 
modem  cIvtUsation.  marriage,  private  property  and  the 
state.  Ita  continued  existence.  In  present  form  at  least,  is 
a  matter  of  serious  discussion  and  Its  abolition,  along 
with  the  other  two.  Is  confidently  prophesied.  "Mar> 
riage,  as  at  present  understood.  Is  an  arrangemrot  most 
closely  associated  with  the  exlstina  sodu  status  and 
stands  or  falls  with  It"  (Bebel,  Soctatitm  and  Sex.  199, 
Reeves,  London;  The  Co6peratiw  Commonwealth  in  lu 
Oulline,  Oronlund,  224).  But  such  a  task  Is  entirely 
outside  of  and  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

Neither  the  Bible  in  (^eral,  nor  Jesus  in  par- 
ticular, treats  of  the  familjr  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  historian  or  the  sociolo^st,  but  solelv  from 
that  of  the  teacher  of  religion  and  morsjis.  In 
short,  their  point  of  view  ia  theological,  rather  than 
sociological.  Moses  and  the  prophets,  no  Xcbb  than 
Jesus  and  His  apostles,  accepted  marriage  as  an 
existing  institution  whi<m  gave  rise  to  certain  prac- 
ticalj  ethical  questions,  and  they  dealt  with  it  ac- 
cordmgly.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  of  His  apostles  to  indicate 
that  they  gave  to  marriage  an^  new  sociid  content, 
custom  or  sanction.  They  sunpl^  accepted  it  ss 
it  existed  in  the  conventionaUzea  civilization  of  the 
Jews  of  their  day  and  used  it  and  the  customs  con- 
nected with  it  for  ethical  or  illustrative  purposes. 
One  exception  is  to  be  made  to  this  general  state- 
ment, viz.  that  Jesus  granted  that  because  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  social  development  Moses  had 
modified  it  to  the  extent  of  permitting  and  regu- 
latii^  divorce,  clearly  indicating,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  that  He  r^forded  such  modification  as 
out  of  hsrmony  with  the  institution  as  at  first  given 
to  mankind.  According  to  the  original  Divine 
purpose  it  was  monogamous,  and  any  form  of  polyg- 
amy, and  apparently  of  divorce,  was  excluded  by 
the  Divine  idea  and  purpose.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  here,  therefore,  will  be  limited  as  follows: 
Marriage  among  the  Ancient  Hebrews  and  Other 
Semites;  Betrotnal  as  the  First  Formal  Part  of  the 
Transaction;  Wedding  Ceremonies  Connected  with 
Marriage,  esp.  as  Reflected  in  the  NT;  and  Jesus' 
Sanction  and  Use  of  the  Institution,  Teaching 
concerning  Divorce,  etc. 

With  the  Hebrews  married  life  was  the  normal 
life.  Any  exception  called  for  apology  and  ex- 
planation. "Any  Jew  who  has  not 
1.  Marriage  a  wife  is  no  man"  (Talmud).  It  was 
among  the  regarded  as  awaiting  everyone  on 
Helvews  reaching  maturity:  and  sexual  ma- 
turit^  comes  much  earlier  indeed  in 
the  East  than  with  us  in  the  West — in  what  we 
can  childhood.   The  ancient  Hebrews,  in  common 
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with  all  Orientals,  regarded  the  family  as  the  social 
unit.  In  this  their  view  of  it  coincides  with  that 
of  modem  socioloKists.  Of  the  three  great  events 
in  the  family  lifc,^irth,  marriage  and  death,  mar- 
riage was  regarded  as  the  most  important.  It  was 
a  step  that  led  to  the  gravest  tribal  and  family  con- 
sequences.  In  case  of  a  daughter,  if  she  should 

Erove  unsatisfactory  to  her  husband,  she  would 
kely  be  returned  to  the  ancestral  home,  discarded 
and  discredited,  and  there  would  be  almost  inevi- 
tably a  feeling  of  injuytice  engendered  on  one  side, 
and  a  sense  of  mutual  irritation  between  the  families 
(JgB  14  20:  IS  18  19).  If  she  failed  to  pass 
muBt«r  with  her  mothei^in-law  she  would  just  as 
certainly  have  to  go,  and  the  results  would  be  much 
the  same  (cf  customs  in  China).  It  was  a  matter 
affecting  the  whole  circle  of  nlativeB,  and  pos- 
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sibiy  tribal  amity  as  well.  It  was  natural  and 
deemed  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  selection  of 
the  wife  and  the  arrangement  of  all  contractual 
and  financial  matters  connected  with  it  should  be 
decided  upon  by  the  parents  or  guardiiuis  of  the 
couple  involved.  Though  the  consent  of  the  parties 
was  Bometimea  Bought  (Gen  2i  8)  and  romantic 
attachments  were  not  unknown  (Gen  S9  20;  84  3; 
JgB  14  1;  1  S  18  20),  the  girl  or  woman  in  the 
case  was  not  currently  thought  of  as  having  a  per- 
sonal existence  at  her  own  disposal.  She  was  simply 
a  passive  unit  in  the  family  under  the  protection  and 
supreme  control  of  father  or  brothers.  In  marriage, 
she  was  practically  the  chattel,  the  purchased  pos- 
aeauon  and  personal  proper^  of  her  husband,  who 
was  her  6a*al  or  master  (Hos  S  10),  she  herself 
being  b'^^lAh  (Isa  4).  The  control,  however, 
was  not  always  absolute  (Gen  26  34;  Ex  3  21). 

The  bargaining  instinct,  so  dominant  among 
Orientals  then  as  now,  played  a  large  part  in  the 
transaction.  In  idea  the  family  was  a  little  king- 
dom of  which  the  father  was  the  king,  or  absolute 
ruler.  There  are  many  indications,  not  only  that 
the  family  was  the  unit  from  which  national  coher- 
ence was  derived,  but  that  this  unit  was  perpetuated 
through  the  supremacy  bf  the  oldest  male.  Thus 
society  became  patriarchai,  and  this  is  the  key  of 
the  ancient  history  of  the  family  and  the  nation. 
Through  the  expansion  of  the  family  group  was 
evolved  in  turn  the  clan,  the  tribe,  the  nation,  and 
the  authority  of  the  father  became  in  turn  that  of  the 
diief ,  the  ruler,  and  the  king.  The  Oriental  cuinot 
ctmcrive,  indeed,  of  any  band,  or  clan,  or  company 
without  a  ''father,"  even  though  there  be  no  kith 
or  kinship  involved  in  the  matter.  The  "father" 
in  their  thought,  too,  was  God's  representative,  and 
as  such  he  was  simply  carrying  out  God's  purpose, 
for  instance,  in  selecting  a  bride  for  his  son.  or  giving 
the  bride  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  anotiier.  This 


is  as  true  of  the  far  East  as  of  the  near  East  today. 
Accordingly,  as  a  rule,  the  young  people  fflmply 
acquiesced,  without  question  or  complaint,  in  what 
was  thus  done  for  them,  acceptine  it  as  though  God 
had  done  it  directly.  Accordingly,  too,  the  family 
and  tribal  loyalty  overshadowed  love-ma^ng  and 
patriotism,  in  the  larger  sense.  Out  of  this  idea 
of  the  sohdarity  and  aelectness  of  the  tribe  and 
family  springs  the  overmastering  desire  of  the 
Oriental  for  progenyj  and  for  the  conservation  (rf 
the  family  or  the  tribe  at  any  cost.  Hence  the 
feuds,  bloody  and  bitter,  that  pernst  between  thtB 
family  or  tribe  and  another  that  has  in  any  way 
violated  this  sacred  law. 

Trace*  of  vhat  is  known  as  bttna  marriage  are  found 
In  the  OT,  e.g.  that  of  Jacob,  where  Laban  clafnu 
Jacob's  wives  and  children  as  his  own  jOen  81  31.43), 
and  that  of  Moses  (Ex  3  21;  4  IS).  This  Is  that  form 
of  marrlageln  which  the  husband  Is  Incorporated  Into  the 
wife's  tribe,  the  children  belonging  to  her  tribe  and  descent 
being  reckoned  on  her  side  (cf  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Kin- 
tkip  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  94).  In  Samson's  case 
we  seem  to  have  an  Instance  of  what  la  known  among 
Arabs  as  (adjroi  marriage  (from  cadaj;,  "gift"),  the  kid 
here  being  the  customary  ^adalf.  (Jgs  14;  1ft  1;  16  4). 
There  Is  no  hint  that  he  meant  to  take  his  wife  home. 
It  Is  differentiated  from  prostitution  in  that  no  disgrace 
Is  attached  to  It  and  the  children  are  recognized  as  legiti- 
mate by  the  tribe.  Silch  marriages  make  It  easier  to  un- 
derstand the  existence  of  the  matriarchale,  or  the  custom 
of  reckoning  the  descent  of  children  and  propertjr  through 
the  mothers.  The  influence  of  polyKamy  would  work 
In  the  same  dlretrtlon,  subdividing  the  remlrr  Into  smaller 
groups  connected  with  the  several  wives.  "There  Is,  how- 
ever, no  clear  evidence  In  the  OT  of  volyandrv  (a  plural- 
ity of  husbands) ,  thouRh  the  Levlrate  marriage  is  regarded 
by  some  as  a  survival  of  It.  In  other  words,  polypamy 
among  the  Hebrews  seems  to  have  been  oonflned  to  polva- 
vnv  (a  plurality  <rf  wives).  It  Is  easy  to  trace  its  ctuef 
causes:  (1)  derare  for  a  numerous  offspring  ("May  bis 
tribe  increasel ") :  (2)  barrenness  of  first  wife  (as  In  Abra- 
ham's case) ;  (3)  advantages  offered  by  marital  ^llances 
(e.g.  Solomon);  (4)  the  custom  of  making  wives  of  cap- 
tives taken  In  war  (cf  Ps  45  3.0) ;  (5)  slavery,  which  as 
It  existed  In  the  Orient  almost  implied  It. 

Betrothal  with  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  of  a  more 
formal  and  far  more  binding  nature  than  the  "en- 
gagement" is  with  us.  Indeed,  it  was 
S.  Be-  esteemed  a  part  of  the  transaction  of 
trothal  marriage,  and  that  the  ntost  binding 
part.  Among  the  Arabs  today  it  is 
the  only  legal  ceremony  connected  mth  marriage. 
Gen  34  58.60  seems  to  preserve  for  us  an  example 
of  an  ancient  formula  and  blessing  for  such  an 
occasion.  Its  central  feature  was  the  dowry 
(moAor),  which  was  paid  to  the  parents,  not  to  the 
bride.  It  may  take  the  form  of  service  (Gen  29; 
1  S  18  25).  It  is  customary  in  Syria  today,  when 
the  projected  marriage  is  approved  by  both  families, 
and  all  the  financial  preliminaries  have  been  settled, 
to  have  this  ceremony  of  betrothal.  It  consists  in 
the  acceptance  before  witnesses  of  the  terms  of  the 
marriage  as  contracted  for.  Then  God's  blessing 
is  solemnly  asked  on  the  imion  thus  provided  for, 
but  to  take  place  probably  only  after  some  months, 
or  perhaps  some  years.  The  betrothal  effected,  all 
danger  from  any  further  financial  fencing  and  bluff- 
ing now  being  at  an  end,  happiness  and  harmony 
may  preside  over  all  the  arrangements  for  tiie  mar- 
riage day.  Among  the  Jews  the  betrothal  was 
BO  far  regarded  as  binding  that,  if  marriage  should 
not  take  place,  owing  to  the  absconding  of  the 
bridegroom  or  the  breach  of  contract  on  his  part, 
the  young  woman  could  not  be  married  to  another 
man  until  she  was  liberated  by  a  due  process  and  a 
paper  of  divorce.  A  similar  custom  prevails  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  in  cases  becomes  very  op- 
pressive. The  marriage^  may  have  been  intended 
by  the  parents  from  the  infancy  of  the  parties,  but 
this  formality  of  betrothal  is  not  entered  on  till  the 
marriage  is  considered  reasonably  certiun  and 
measurably  near.  A  prolonged  interval  between 
betrothal  and  marriage  was  deemed  undesirable 
on  many  accounts,  though  often  an  interval  waa 
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needed  that  the  groom  might  render  the  stipulated 
service  or  pay  the  price — say  a  year  or  two,  onas 
in  the  case  or  Jacob,  it  might  be  seven  years.  The 
betrothed  parties  were  legally  in  the  position  of  a 
married  couple,  and  unfaithfulness  was  "adultery" 
(Dt  82  23;  Mt  1  19). 

Polyguny  la  Ukely  to  become  peenlmb  only  wbera 
oondlUoiu  are  abnormal,  as  where  there  Is  a  dupropor- 
tloaate  number  of  femalea,  as  in  tribal  life  In  a  state  of 
war.  In  settled  conditions  it  la  possible  only  to  those 
able  to  provide  "dowir"  and  supi>ort  for  each  and  all  of 
the  wives. 

Tha  fact  Of  pOIj-ganiy  In  OT  tfnu-s  is  aliunilaTitlj-  wit- 
iiL'Hwd  In  tbe  rases  (>f  AbrabiLui,  Jurulj,  i  bu  liidtitrs, 
fJavld,  Bolotuon,  et^;.  It  wmj  prevulcnl  in  Ismurlmr 
(1  Ch  7  4);  RiTionE  thi'  mJiidla  daw?  [l  t*  1  1  f>.  But 
Ibl4  treated,  r-v&n  In  iho  OT,  &a  iHcomii&tHiitfi  vith  iiia 
Divine  idi^al  (i'rvit  2  '^li,  aiiii  its  orfKin&l  Is  triu'ctt  to  & 
(ti=lili[Tate  duparture  from  thai  IdLal  hy  LAmwh,  the 

[Tir  IT  17:  cf  Ceo  S»  31:  30).  N-mh.  Isoio  and 
Jiiwrfh  had  eac-h  only  onis  wlf''.  and  iiiaurfw  of 

doiuL'stlc  hB.nplrL(^  arO  aiwR.yH  cniiiicctLil  wflh  monag-' 
amy  ^2  K  4i  Pa  ISBi  Peov  31;  ef  !i\r  B5  1;  86 
1.1;!),  Marriatro  \s  applied  flft^radvely,  VOLI.  to  tha 
UEii-m  ti"1"<.vri  Ciod  and  Israt'l,  IraijJylnB  rnunoB^my 
nn  tlLi-  Kli'al  sr.nti?.  NiHorthcIo^,  baviuiit  tlia  &<1  v&n t afc^ 
of  prwr'di'nt,  It  k&b  lunj!  bt-forti  poljK*ii>J'  'I'lj  ItiEo  dU-^ 
USB  liL  ICi'b  swli'ty.  Ui'i^Kl  bad  aUw  wivo?  at  out'  1  imo 
(Jo*,  jlrii.  XVH,  I.  21.  Justin  Martyr  {UtnL.  i;J4.  ML) 
rppiviiif:li<  fl  Ji-^is  i.f  Jilfi  diij-  with  having  "four  or  ov.  n 
f1\('  iiliL's."  ujirl  fr>r  ■' niiirry-EnB  as  ifiiiiiy  a.'^  tlii'y  wis}*" 
U'f  TiUuii.  Il  mil  wit  dff^nii.'ly  and  furinully  furliiddi'n 
nmtjug  Ji'vs  iin'll  f  lOCiil  Ai>.  3r  i""<isi-j  willl  aiiiiniH' 
Jews  m  Modlt^ni  lundt;.  riidi.'  Iiv  '■M^^  ivufi  itrsii'iJc-' 
all  alang  baa  l>^-n  Die  Ukal  pnui-lpli-  (iioii  2  is?  r-.- 
buldnK  and  mrnJIfyliia  It.  The  h-^ul  l-limry  liiiit-  miuEt^ 
thf-  man  "  Ion]"  hi[  ttm  wlti-  *Oi'a  9  iLli  T^iiMi  ("(im- 
niundiiii'iit )  iviij^  lIliL-ivi.st.i  itiiidllScd  In  pracnicu  by  I  liii 
aJfL*''ti(jri  iif  tli'>  hj-''tinrKl  Mid  tl»>  tuTKontiHt-y  ol  On.'  wi.d'. 

TLi'  iLirrirvTioi-  l)i'C«-  iTt  a  ro'i  i.''i-i!=  aiui  a  ^^Itfr  wfia 
larui'lj  (lur  (i^  til".''  wir>  'fi  liirili  niii)  hiuhvr  IkwIiIliti  and 
thp  fiii-L  ihiiL  shi-  Hiis  usually  hin'ki'd  li.v  nuntlves reairly 
to  d<'f(-iid  hiT.  A  t-]fiv<;'  <;>jijKI  mil  fcx'  iiii^e  li 4QtiniblH.o 
ffUlioul  ibo  wJfo'fl  txiiirient  (Lieu  16  i!),        "  ' 

There  is  a  disappmnting  uncertunty  as  to  the 
exact  craemonies  or  proceedin^pi  connected  with 
marriage  m  Bible  times.  We  have  to 
8.  Cere-  paint  our  picture  from  passing  eJIu- 
monies  sions  or  descriptions,  and  from  what 
we  know  of  Jewish  and  Arab,  customs. 
In  cases  it  would  seem  that  there  was  nothing  beyond 
betrothal,  or  the  festivitiea  following  it  ^ee  Gen  24 
3  ft).  Later,  in  the  case  of  a  virgin,  an  int^ral  of 
not  exceeding  a  year  came  to  be  observed. 

The  first  ceremony,  the  wedding  procesnon,  appar* 
ently  a  relic  of  marriage  by  capture  (cf  Jgs  6  30; 
Ps  46  15),  was  the  first  part  of  the  proceedings. 
The  bride^wim's  "friends"  (Jn  S  29)  went, 
usually  by  night,  to  fetch  the  bride  and  her  attend- 
ants to  tbe  home  of  the  groom  (Mt  9  15;  Jn  S  29). 
The  wyouanesB  of  it  alTis  witnessed  by  the  prover- 
bial "voice  of  the  brid«room"  and  the  cry,  ''Behold 
the  bridegroom  eometh!"  (Jer  7  34;  Rer  18  23). 
The  procesdon  was  preferably  by  night,  chiefly,  we 
may  infer,  that  those  busy  in  the  day  might  attend, 
and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  oriental  love  of 
scenic  enects,  the  weird  panorama  of  lights  and 
torches  might  play  an  engaging  and  kindhng  part. 

Tbe  marruue  aupper  then  followed,  generally 
in  the  borne  of  the  groom.  Today  in  Syria,  as  Dr. 
Mackie,  of  Bdrut.  says,  when  both  parties  live  in 
ihe  same  town,  toe  reception  may  take  place  in 
ather  home;  but  the  older  tradition  points  to  the 
house  of  the  groom's  parents  as  the  proper  place. 
It  is  the  bringing  home  of  an  already  accredited 
bride  to  her  covenanted  husband.  She  is  escorted  by 
a  company  of  attendants  of  her  own  sex  and  by 
male  relatives  and  friends  conveying  on  mules  or  by 
pwters  articles  of  furniture  and  decoration  for  the 
new  home.  As  the  marriage  usually  takes  place  in 
the  evening,  the  house  is  given  up  for  the  day  to  the 
women  who  are  busy  robing  the  bride  Mid  making 
ready  for  the  coming  hospitality.  The  bridegroom 
is  absent  at  the  house  of  a  relative  or  friend,  where 
men  congregate  in  the  evening  for  the  puri)oee  of 


escorting  him  home.  When  he  indicates  that  it  is 
time  to  go,  all  rise  up,  and  candles  and  torches  are 
supplied  to  those  who  are  to  form  the  procession, 
and  they  move  off.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  sight 
to  see  such  a  proeesdon  moving  along  the  unlighted 
way  in  the  auUnees  of  the  starry  ni^t,  while,  if  it 
be  in  town  or  city,  on  each  ade  m  the  nanow  street, 
from  the  flat  housetop  or  balcony,  crowds  look 
down^  and  the  women  take  up  the  peculiar  cry  of 
wedding  joy  that  tells  those  farther  along  that  the 
pageant  has  started.  This  cry  is  taken  up  all  along 
the  route,  and  gives  warning  to  those  who  are  wait- 
ing with  the  bride  that  it  is  time  to  arise  and  li^t 
up  the  approach,  and  welcome  the  brid^room  with 
honor.  As  at  uie  house  where  the  bridegroom 
recdves  his  Mends  beffue  starting  some  come  kte, 
and  speeches  of  congratulation  have  to  be  made, 
and  i)oem8  have  to  be  recited  or  sun^  in  praise  of 
the  ^oom^  and  to  the  honor  of  his  family,  it  is  often 
near  midnight  when  the  procession  b^ms.  Mean- 
while, as  the  night  wears  on,  and  the  duties  of 
robing  the  bride  and  adorning  the  house  are  all 
done,  a  period  of  relaxing  and  drowsy  waiting  sets 
in,  as  when,  in  the  NT  purable,  both  the  wise  and 
the  foolish  Timns  were  overcome  with  deep.  In 
their  case  the  distant  cry  on  the  street  btou^t  the 
warning  to  prepare  for  the  reception,  and  then  came 
the  discovery  of  the  exhausted  oil. 

Of  the  bridegroom's  retinue  only  a  limited  number 
would  enter,  their  chief  duty  being  that  of  esoMt.  They 
might  call  next  day  to  offer  coogratnlatkmg.  An  Arab, 
wedding  rhyme  says: 

"To  the  bridegroom't  door  went  Oie  toreh-Ut  array. 
And  then  like  (oati  they  scattered  ainv<" 

With  their  dispersion,  according  to  custom,  the  doors 
would  be  closed,  learing  within  the  relatives  and  invited 
guest* :  and  so,  when  the  belated  virgins  of  the  parable 
hastened  back,  they  too  found  themselves  inexorably 
shut  out  by  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion.  The  opportu- 
nity of  service  wu  past,  and  they  were  no  longer  needed. 

At  the  home  all  things  would  be  "made  ready," 
if  possible  on  a  liberal  scale.  Jn  2  gives  a  picture 
of  a  wedding  feast  where  the  resources  were  strained 
to  the  breaking  point.  Hospitality  was  here  esp. 
a  sacred  duty,  and,  of  course,  ipeatly  ministered 
to  the  joy  of  the  occamon.  An  <niental  proverb  is 
Mgnificant  of  t^e  store  set  by  it: 

"He  who  does  not  Invite  me  to  his  marriage 
Will  not  have  me  to  his  funeral." 

To  decline  the  invitation  to  a  marriage  was  a  gross 
insult  (Mt  22). 

It  was  unusual  in  Galilee  to  have  a  "ruler  of  the 
feast"  as  in  Judaea  (Jn  2).  There  was  no  formal 
rdxguntt  ceremony  connected  with  the  Heb  mar- 
riage as  with  us — there  is  not  a  hint  of  such  a  thing 
in  the  Bible.  The  marriage  was  consummated  by 
entrance  into  the  "chamber,"  i.e.  the  nuptial 
chamber  (Heb  hedher),  in  which  stood  the  bridal 
bed  with  a  canopy  (^uppOAj,  b^iu  originally  the 
wife's  tent  ((3en  24  67;  Jgs  4  ITT.  In  aU  lands 
of  the  dispersion  the  name  is  still  api^ied  to  the 
embroidered  canopy  under  which  the  contracting 
parties  stand  or  sit  during  the  festivities.  In  Arab. 
S>T  and  Heb  the  brid^room  is  said  to  "go  in"  to  the 
bride. 

A  general  survey  of  ancient  marriage  laws  and 
customs  shows  that  those  of  the  Hebrews  are  not  a 
peculiar  creation  apart  from  those  of  other  peoples. 
A  remarkable  affinity  to  ^ose  of  other  branches 
of  the  Sem  races  e^.,  may  be  noted,  and  striking 
parallels  are  found  m  the  CH,  with  r^[ard,  e.g.,  to 
betrothal,  dowry,  adultery  and  divorce.  But 
modem  researches  have  emphasized  the  relative 
purity  of  OT  sexual  morality.  In  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  the  Jews  had  a  message  for  the  world. 
Yet  we  should  not  expect  to  find  among  them  the 
Christian  standard.   Under  the  new  dispensation 
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tiie  keynote  is  struck  by  Our  Lord's  action.  The 
significance  of  His  attending  the  marriage  feast  at 
Cana  and  performing  His  first  miracle  there  can 
hardly  be  exa^fgeratea.  The  act  corresponds,  too, 
with  uia  teaching  on  the  subject.  He,  do  less  than 
Paul,  emphamsea  both  the  honorablenen  oS  the 
estate  ana  the  heinousness  of  all  sins  against  it. 

The  most  characteristic  use  of  marriage  and  the 
family  by  Our  Lord  is  that  in  which  He  describes 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  social  order 
4.  Jesns'  in  which  the  relationship  of  men  to 
Use  of  the  God  is  Hke  that  of  sons  to  a  father, 
Institution  and  their  relation  to  each  other  like 
that  between  brotiierB.  This  Bodal 
ide^  which  iwesents  itself  vividly  and  oontinuousfy 
to  His  mind,  is  summed  up  in  tiiis  phrase,  "IQng- 
dom  of  God,"  which  occurs  more  than  a  nundrra 
times  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  form  the  mterior  climax  of  Hia 
message  to  men.  It  is  no  new  and  noble  Judaism, 
taking^  the  form  of  a  political  restoration,  that  He 
prodauDS,  and  no  "farK>ff  Divine  evemt"  to  be  real> 
ised  only  in  some  g^wious  apocalTOtio  consum- 
mation; but  a  kingdom  (rf  Goa  "within  you,"  Uie 
chief  dement  of  it  communion  with  God,  we  loving 
relation  of  "children"  to  a  "Father,''  a  present 
posseswon.  Future  in  a  sense  it  may  be,  as  a  result 
to  be  fully  realised,  and  yet  present;  invisible,  and 
yet  becoming  more  and  more  viable  as  a  new  social 
order,  a  conscious  brotherhood  with  one  common, 
heavenly  Father,  piockumed  in  every  stage  of  His 
teadiing  in  spite  Cn  opposition  and  varying^  fortunes 
irith  unwavering  certainty  of  its  completion — this 
is  the  "kingdonr'  that  Jesus  has  made  the  inalien- 
able possession  of  the  Christian  oonsciouBnesB.  His 
entire  theology  may  be  described  as  a  transfigura- 
tion of  the  family  (see  Peabody,  Jenu  Christ,  and 
the  Social  QwsaHon,  140  ff ;  Holtzmann,  NT  The- 
ology, 1, 200:  Hamack,  HuAory  of  Dogma,  1, 62;  B. 
Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  the  NT,  1, 72,  ET,  1882). 

Beyond  this  Jesus  frequently  used  figures  drawn 
from  marriage  to  illustrate  His  teacMnx  conoeming 
the  coming  of  the  kinnlom,  as  Paul  did  oonconing 
Christ  and  tiie  church.  There  is  no  suggestion  oi 
reflection  upon  the  OT  teaching  about  marriage 
in  His  teaching  except  at  one  point,  the  modifi- 
cation of  it  so  as  to  allow  pol^am^  and  divorce. 
Everywhere  He  accepts  and  deus  with  it  as  sacred 
and  of  Divine  origin  ^Mt  19  0,  etc),  but  He  treats 
it  as  tranment,  is  q£  tiie  "flesh"  and  for  this 
life  only. 

A  guestlon  of  profound  Interest  remains  to  be  treated: 
Did  Jwua  allow  under  any  drcumstaucea  the  remarriage 

of  a  divorced  person  during  the  lifetime 
R  ntwAVM  of  the  partner  to  the  marnage  ?  Or  did 
o.  uivwco    He  allow  absolute  divorce  for  any  cause 

whatsoever?  Upon  the  answer  to  that 
question  In  everr  age  depend  momentous  Issues,  BOdal 
and  dvic,  as  well  as  religloua.   The  facta  bearing  on  the 

auestlon  are  confessedly  enshrined  in  the  NT,  and  so 
le  Inquiry  may  be  limited  to  Its  records.  Accepting 
with  the  best  scholarship  the  documents  of  the  NT  as 
emanaUng  from  the  disciples  of  Jesus  In  the  second  half 
of  the  Ist  cent.  AD.  the  question  Is,  what  did  these 
writers  understand  Jesus  to  teach  on  this  subject?  If 
we  had  only  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  and  the  Epp. 
of  Paul,  there  ooula  be  but  one  answer  given:  Christ 
did  not  allow  absolute  divorce  for  any  cause  (see  Mk  10 
3ff:  Lk  16  18;  Oal  1  13;  1  Cor  7  10).  The  OT 
perndsslon  was  a  concession.  He  teaches,  to  a  low  moral 
state  and  standard,  and  opposed  to  the  Ideal  of  marriage 
given  in  Qen  (8  23). 

' '  The  position  of  women  In  that  day  was  tkr  from  envi- 
able. They  could  be  divorced  on  the  sltghtest  pretext,  and 
had  no  recourse  at  law.  Almost  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  men  were  withheld  from  them,  what  Jesus  said 
in  relation  to  divorce  was  more  In  defence  of  the  rights 
of  the  women  of  His  time  than  as  a  Kulde  for  the  freer, 
fuller  life  of  our  day.  Jesus  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
recommend  a  hard  and  oulavlng  life  for  women.  His 
whole  life  was  one  long  ezpression  of  full  understanding 
of  them  and  sytnpathyior  Ibem"  (Pattersim,  Tka  Mntwa 
^  a  Man,  181 1)7  _ 
Two  BajliiBi  atferlbnted  to  Ohriit  uid  renvded  by 


the  writer  or  editor  of  the  First  Gospel  (Mt  5  83; 
19  9)  seem  directly  to  eontaavene  His  teaching  as  re- 
corded In  Mk  and  £1e.  Here  he  aeems  to  allow  divorce 
for  "fornication"  («i  M  wopvU,  n  mt  »pi  pornHa, 
"save  for  fornteaUoa*^),  an  ezceptloa  wlilch  finds  no 
place  in  the  paraUels  (ct  1  Oor  7  15.  which  allows 
remarriage  irtiere  a  Ohriadaa  parlaier  is  desnted  by  a 
heathen).  The  sense  here  demands  that  "fornication" 
be  talran  In  its  wldw  sense  (Hos  9  5:  Am  7  17:  1  Cor 
8  1).  Divorce  to  a  Jew  carried  with  it  the  right  of 
remarriage,  and  the  w<Hds  'causeth  her  to  commit 
adultery^  (Mt  s  32)  show  tiiat  jeaua  asaumed  that  the 
dlvoroeo  woman  would  marry  again.  Hence  It  He 
allowed  divorce,  He  also  aUoirad  xemairlaim.  A  criti- 
cal examination  of  tJie  itiuOo  passage  in  aft  has  led 
many  scholars  to  conclude  that  the  excwHve  clause  Is  an 
interpolMion  due  to  the  Jewlab-<niElsuan  compiler  or 
editor  umnigh  lAose  hands  tlie  materials  passed. 
Others  think  It  betrays  traces  of  having  been  rewritten 
from  Mk  or  from  a  source  common  to  both  Mt  and  Mk, 
and  combined  with  a  seml-JewlA  tradltl<Hi,  In  abort, 
thatitlsdueto  litemyrevMoa  and  oonqiilation.  The 
writer  or  compOier  atten4>ted  to  combine  the  ori^nal 
sayings  of  Jesus  and  His  own  lnterpretatl<Hi.  Believing 
tiiat  Our  Lcntd  had  not  come  to  set  aside  the  avtborlty  m 
Mosea,  but  only  oertidn  Pharisaic  excwesls,  and  siv- 
ported,  as  doubtless  he  was,  by  a  Jewish-Christian  tra- 
dition of  Pal,  he  simply  interpreted  Mk's  narrative  by 
inserting  what  he  rsgarded  as  the  Integral  part  of  an 
eternal  raactment  of  In  doing  this  he  was  uncon- 
sciously inconsistent,  not  only  with  Mk  and  hk.  but  also 
wiUi  l£e  context  of  the  First  Oospel  ItseU.  owing  to  his 
sincere  but  mistaken  belief  that  the  Law  m  Mosea  most 
not  be  broken.  The  view  implied  by  the  exception,  of 
course,  is  that  adultery  ipto  facto  dissolves  the  xmlon, 
and  so  opens  Uie  way  to  remarriage.  But  remarriage 
closes  the  door  to  reconciliation.  whl(di  on  Christian 
principles  ought  always  to  be  possible  (cf  Hoeea;  Jer 
Si  Hennas.  iTandlv.l).  Certunly  nuich  Is  to  be  said 
for  the  view  wlilcta  is  steadily  galiung  ground,  mat  the 
exception  in  Mt  is  an  editorial  addltum  made  undo-  the 
pressure  Of  local  conditions  and  practical  necessity,  the 
absolute  rule  being  found  too  hard  (see  BDB.  extra  vol, 
276,  and  TK»  T«aehina  of  Our  Lord  at  to  the  Indifolm- 
bilUvof  Marriag*.  by  Stuart  Lawrence  Tyson,  M. A.  Oxtm., 
University  of  l^e  South,  1912). 

The  general  principle  expanded  In  the  NT  and  the 
Ideal  held  up  Mfore  the  Christians  Is  tiigh  and  clear. 
How  far  that  Ideal  can  be  embodied  In  iMdslation  and 
applied  to  the  community  as  a  whole  ail  are  agreed 
must  depend  upon  social  condlttons  and  tkia  general 
moral  deveiopmeat)  and  environment.    See  farther 

DlTOBCI, 

LiTBRATuaa. — ^Material  from  MIsh  In  Selden,  Uxor 
Bah,  London,  IMS;  Hambet^er,  Real.  Bne  f.  Bib*l  und 
Tatm,  Breslau,  1870;  Benzinger,  Btbraiteha  ArekdoloBio! 
Nowack,  Lahrbveh  der  kebrditekan  Arckaologit;  McLen- 
nan, Primitiw  ArarTtass;  Westermarck,  Biatorjtof  Buman 
Marriaga,  London.  1891 ;  W.  B.  Smith,  Kinakip  and  Mar- 
riage in  Early  Arabia,  Cambrfdse,  1895;  Tristram, 
Baitarn  Cwtoma,  Ix>ndon,  1894;  Madde.  Bibla  Mannara 
and  Citatoma,  London.  1898;  FealXMte,  Jaaua  Ckriatand 
tha  (Social  QuMfisn,  lu,  cmoemlng  the  family. 

Geo.  B.  Eaoek 

HARROW,  mar'O  m5»ft,  S^ri,  ^tSiefeft, 

■•Ipli,  ahWv,  nmp,  mdMA,  "to  make  fat,"  "to 
grease";  |UM\6t,  mtiel^):  Marrow  is  the  nourisher 
and  strengthener  of  the  bones;  it  is  said  to  moisten 
the  bones:  ''The  marrow  Jm0'&J  of  his  bones  is 
moistened"  (Job  21  24).  The  fear  of  Jeh  "will  be 
health  to  thy  navel,  and  marrow  [ihiJfJpay,  m  "re- 
freabms,  Heb  moistening"]  to  thy  Donee"  (Prov  S 
S).  Thus  the  expression  is  used  flgttnitiv^y  of  the 
things  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  soul:  "My  soul 
^alfbe  satisfied  as  with  marrow  [hU^h,  "fat"]  and 
fatness"  (Ps  68  5);  "In  this  mountam  will  Jeh 
of  hosts  make  unto  all  peoples  a  feast  of  fat  thii^ 
a  feast  <rf_wmes  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  full  of 
marrow  [D^l|!rpip,  ffl*mti$diftm,  part.  pL,  Pual  of 
mdAdAl^fwinesontheleeswellrefined"  fisa  S6  6). 
In  the  Ep.  to  the  He  the  writer  speaks  of  the  wora 
of  God,  which  is  "living,  and  active,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  and  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  of  soul  and  spirit,  c&  both  joints  and  mar- 
row" ^e  4  12).  H.  L.  E.  LuxBiiro 

HARSENA,  mfir-sCna,  mar's6-na  (KDipiTJ,  vnar- 
^•nd';  derivation  unknown  but  probably  of  Peis 
origin  [Est  1  14]):  One  of  "the  seven  princes  of 
Persia  and  Media,  who  saw  the  king's  face,  and  sat 
fiiBt  in  the  kingdom." 
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MARSH,  marsh  ([1]  gebhe',  ARV  "maTsh," 
AV  and  ERV  "marish"  [Ezk  47  11];  AV  "pit," 

RV"ciBtem"[lBa80  14];  cf  Arab.  ,jata',  "res- 
ervoir," "watering-trough";  [2]  fi,  65f,  "mire"; 
nys,  &iffaA,  "mire,"  "fen";  cf  Arab.        ,  Wtfa» 

to  "trickle,"  (jd-la,  b<uia4,  "a  Uttle  water";  [3] 
I3''l3,  flf,  "mire,"  "clay";  [4]  lljn,  ^dmer,  "rwre." 
"clay,"  "mortar";  [5]  nipnjttl  Hj;?? ,  ma'Sbhek  hA- 
'ddhamAh  [1  K  7  46],  and  ntJ-J^Cn  ^0^,  ^dbkl  h&- 
'ddAdffid/i J2  Ch  4  17],  "clay  pound"):  In  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel  the  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
"healed"  by  the  stream  issuing  from  under  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  "But  the  miry  places 
{bigc^\  thereof,  and  the  marshes  \gehhe']  thereof, 
sh^l  not  be  healed"  (Ezk  47  11).  QebM  occurs 
elsewhere onlr in Isa  SO  14,wbereAVha8  "pit"  and 
RV  "cistern.''  "mire,"  is  found  only  in  Jer 

88  22.    Bis^  is  found  also  in  Job  8  11, 

"Can  the  rush  grow  up  without  mire  [M»MI  ? 
Can  the  flag  grow  without  water  t" 

and  in  Job  40  21  (of  the  behemoth), 

"He  Ueth  under  the  lotus-trees. 
In  the  oorert  of  the  reed,  ana  the  »n  [biccM]." 

In  1  Mace  9  42.45  IXo*,  fiSltw,  but  in  ver  42  B 
reads  Spot,  6ros,"mount." 

Marshes  are  found  near  the  mouths  of  some  of  the 
rivers,  as  the  Kishon,  about  the  jFffUeA  (7  waters  of 
Merom),  at  various  places  in  the  course  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  about  the  Dead  Sea,  esp.  at  its  south  end. 
For  the  meet  part  Fal  is  rocky  and  dry. 

Altrkd  Elt  Dat 

UARS%  mSx%t  HILL.  See  Abeopaous. 

MARSHAL,  mftr'shal:  Not  found  In  AV,  but  m 
RV  the  word  represents  two  Heb  words:  (1)  IpO, 
95pher  (J^  6  14),  tr^  "they  that  handle  ^e  mar- 
shal's staff."  A  difficulty  arises  because  the  usual 
meaning  of  §dpher  is  "scribe"  or  "writer"  (so  AV), 
The  revisers  follow  LXX  and  Gr  authority  which 
favor  "marshal"  as  against  "scribe."  The  office 
of  marshal  was  to  help  the  general  to  muntain 
discipline  (cf  1  Mace  6  42).  (2)  nQpT? ,  ^phfor 
(Jer  61  27),  a  loan-word  whose  meaning  is  not 
clear.  Lenonnant  thinks  it  akin  to  a  Bab-Assyr 
word  meaning  "tablet-writer"  (cf  DeHtzsch). 
Accordingly,  Rvm  renders  Nah  8  17  "thy  scribes," 
though  the  Syr  has  "thy  warriors,"  as  does  the  Tg 
in  Jer.   We  must  await  further  li^t  on  both  words. 

Gbo.  B.  Eagbr 

MART,  m&rt.  See  Mabket. 

MARTHA,  mfir'tha  (M4pe«i  Mdrtha,  "mistress," 
being  a  tr&nsliteration  of  the  itm.  fwm  of  *1Q ,  mar, 
"Lord"):  Martha  belonKd  to  Bethany,  and  was 
the  sisterof  Lazarus  and  Mary  (Jn  11  1  f).  From 
the  fact  that  the  house  into  which  Jesus  was  re- 
ceived belonged  to  Martha,  and  that  she  generally 
took  the  lead  in  action,  it  is  mferred  that  she  was  the 
elder  sister.  Martha  was  one  of  those  who  gave 
hospitality  to  Jesus  during  His  public  ministry. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  those  wandermgs  which  began 
when  "he  stedfaatly  set  his  face  to  |go  to  Jerus" 
(Lk  9  51),  he  "entered  into  a  certain  village"— 
its  name  is  not  stated — and  "a  cert^  woman 
named  Martha  received  him  into  h^  house"  (Lk 
10  38).  Martha,  whose  sense  of  responsibility 
as  hostess  weighed  heavily  upon  her,  was  "cum- 
bered about  much  serving,'  and  her  indignation  was 
aroused  at  the  lack  of  assistance  given  to  her  by 
her  sister.  Her  words,  "Lord,  dost  thou  not  care?  ' 
implied  a  certain  reproach  to  Jesus  also,  in  that  she 
felt  He  showed  a  want  of  qrmpathy  with  her  efTorts 
and  was  tJie  cause  of  Maty's  remissness.  But 


Jesus,  in  tones  of  gentle  reproof,  reminded  her  that 
for  Him  not  the  preparatiiim  ol  an  elaborate  meal 
but  the  hearing  oi  His  Word  in  the  spirit  of  Maiy 
was  the  "one  tiling  needful"  (Lk  10  39-42). 

Martha  is  first  mentioned  by  St.  John — the  onl^ 
other  Gospel  writer  who  refers  to  Martha — in  his 
account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  at 
Bethany  (Jn  11  1-44).  The  narrative  indicates, 
however,  that  Jesus  was  already  on  terms  of  the 
closest  friendship  with  her  and  h^  household  (cf 
vs  3 .5) .  In  the  incident  which  St.  John  here  records, 
Martha  again  displayed  her  more  practical  nature 
by  going  out  to  meet  Jesus,  while  Mary  sat  in  the 
house  (ver  20).  But  ^e  was  not  behind  her  sister 
in  her  love  for  her  brother  (ver  19),  in  her  faith  in 
Jesus  (vs  21  f)  and  in  her  belief  in  the  final  resur^ 
rection  (ver  24).  The  power  of  Him,  whom  she 
termed  the  "Teacher,"  to  restore  Lazarus  to  hfe 
even  upon  earth  was  beyond  her  understanding. 
To  the  words  of  Jeaus  concerning  this  she  gave, 
however^  verbal  assent,  and  wait  and  informed 
Mary,  "The  Teacher  is  here,  and  calleth  thee"  (vs 
27  f).  Yet  she  remained  inwardly  unconvinced, 
and  remonstrated  when  Jesus  ordered  the  stone 
before  the  grave  to  be  removed  (ver  39).  Jesus 
then  recalled  His  previous  words  to  her  remem- 
brance (ver  40),  and  vindicated  them  by  restoring 
her  brother  to  life  (vs  41-44).  After  the  raising  <h 
Lazarus,  Jesus  then  made  His  departure,  but  alter 
a  short  stay  in  Ephraim  (ver  54)  He  returned  to 
Bethany  (Jn  18  1).  While  He  supped  tbere, 
Martha  once  more  served,  and  Lazarus  was  also 

S resent  (Jn  18  2).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
lary  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesua  (Jn  13  ^-8). 
According  to  Mt  86  6-13;  Mk  14  3-9,  the  anoint- 
ing took  place  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  and 
it  nas  hence  been  concluded  by  some  that  Martha 
was  the  wife  or  widow  of  Simon.  The  anointing 
described  in  Lk  7  36-50  happened  in  the  house  of 
Simon  a  Pharisee.  But  in  none  of  the  synoptist 
accounts  is  Martiia  mentioned.  For  the  relation- 
ship of  \hese  anointings  with  each  other,  see  Mabt, 
IV.  As,  according  to  St.  John,  the  abode  of  the 
sisters  was  in  Bethany,  a  further  difficulty  of  a 
topographical  nature  is  raised  by  those  who  hold 
that  St.  Luke  implies,  from  the  Galilean  setting  of 
Lk  10  38-41^  that  the  sisters  lived  in  Galilee.  But 
the  information  supplied  by  St.  Luke,  upon  which 
this  inference  is  based^  is  of  the  vaguest  (cf  Lk  10 
38),  and  the  great  division  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
(9  61 — 18  31)  nas  within  it  no  organic  cohe«on  of 
parts.  In  it  is  mentioned  that  on  two  separate 
occasions  Jesus  passed  through  Samaria  (Lk  9  52; 
17  11).  It  is  therefore  more  kupcal  to  suppose 
that  the  events  described  in  Lk  v>  38-41,  falling 
within  the  intervening  period,  took  place  in  Bethany 
during  an  excursion  of  Jesus  to  Judaea,  and  formed 
one  of  the  several  visits  upon  which  the  friendship 
recorded  in  Jn  11  3.5  was  built.  According  to  a 
fragment  of  a  Coptic  gospel  belongs  to  the  2d 
cent,  (cf  HennecKe,  NeiiUstamerMiche  Apokry- 
phen,  38,  39),  Martha  was  present  with  the  other 
two  Maiys  at  the  empty  grave  of  Jesus  (cf  Mt  88 
1.11),  and  went  and  innwmed  the  disdples. 

C  M.  Kbrb 
MARTYRf  mftr'ter  (piaf^  mart^  Aeolic 
fLoprip,  marti2r):  One  who  gives  heed,  and  so,  a 
"witness,"  so  tr^  in  numerous  passages,  both  as  of 
one  bearing  testimony,  and  also  as  of  one  who  is  a 
spectator  of  anything  (see  Witness).  In  AV 
rendered  "martyr"  in  Acts  28  20,  "thy  martyr 
Stephen";  and  Rev  3  13,  "Antipas  my  faithful 
martyr";  also  17  6,  "the  blood  of  the  martyra  of 
Jesus,"  where  alone  ARV  retains  "martyrs."  These 
3  passages  sae  the  be^pnningof  the  use  of  the  word 
"mart-^*  for  sudi  witnesses  as  were  faithful  eveo 
unto  death,  its  uniform  modem  use. 
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MARVEL,  mar'vel,  MARVELOUS,  m&r'vel-UB 
(iT^J^,  tdmah,  Xb^,  piUa';  tmiy^m,  thaumdzd, 
SavfuuTT^,  ihaumastde):  "To  marvel"  is  the  tr  of 
tamah,  "to  wonder"  (Gen  43  33;  Fs  48  5,  RV 
"were  amased";  Ecel  S  8);  of  thaumaxO,  "to 
admire,"  "wraider"  (Mt  8  10.27;  Mk  5  20;  Jn 
8  7;  Acta  2  7;  Rev  17  7  AV,  etc):  "marvel" 
(subst.)  occurs  in  the  pi.  as  tr  of  pdifl ,  "to  distin- 
guish "  fig.,  "to  make  wonderful''  (Ex  34  10,  "I 
will  do  marvels,  such  as  have  not  been  wrought" 
IRVm  "created"]);  and  of  thauTtuutos  (tkaHma) 
(2  Cor  11  14). 

"Marvelous"  Is  tbe  tr  of  pdid',  "marvelous  worln" 

il  Ch  IB  12.24;  Pa  8  1);  '  marvelous  tilings"  (Job 
d:  10  16:  Ps  81  21:  118  23:  Isa  99  14:  Dnl  11 
36:  Zee  8  6.  hU);  "marvellously,"  pdM'  (Job  87  fij 
Hab  1  6  bit  [fdmahl.  "regard  and  wonder  marvellously, 
lit.  "marvel  marvellously");  thaumattot,  "admirable," 
"wonderful,"  Is  tr>  "marvelous"  (Mt  81  42;  1  Pet  2 
9;  Rev  15  1.3,  etc). 

In  Apoc  we  have  "marvel"  (Bcclus  11  13;  47  17; 
2  Mace  1  22:  7  12);  "marvelleth"  (£cclus  40  7: 
48  18);  "marvellous''  (Wlsd  10  17;  19  8,  etc, mostly 
tkaumats  and  compounds). 

RV  has  "wonder"  for  "marvel"  (Rev  17  7);  "the 
marvel"  for  a  "marvellous  thing"  (Jn  9  30);  "mar- 
velled" for  "wondered"  (Lk  8  25;  11  14);  "marvelled 
at"  for  "admired"  (2  ThesB  1  10);  "marvetlng"  for 
"wondered"  (Lk  9  43);  "marveUous"  for  "wondrous" 
(1  Ch  16  0:  Ps  ICS  2);  "marvellous  thlnss"  for  "and 
wooden  (Job  9  10);  "wonderful"  for  '^'marveUous" 
(Fta  IMUV:  for  "marvelled"  (Mt  9  8).  "were  aft«ki," 
and  (Mk  18  17)  "married  greatly"  (dUferent  textm). 

W.  L.  Wauebe 
MART,  ma'ri,  tn&r'i  (Mopta.  Maria,  MofU^ 
Maridm,  Gr  form  of  Heb  D^IV,  mtr^m): 

I.     DEFINITION  AND  QUCSTIONB  or  IsaiTTinCATION 

The  Name  Mary  in  tbe  KT 
II.    Mabt,  tbb  Virgin 

1.  Mary  In  the  Infancy  NlRativM 

2.  Mary  at  Cana 

3.  Mary  and  the  Career  of  Jesus 

4.  Mary  at  the  Cross 

6.  Mary  In  the  Christian  Community 

6.  Mary  In  Ecclesiastical  Doctrine  and  Tradition 

(1)  Legend 

(2)  Dogma 

la)  The  Dogma  of  Her  Slnlessness 

lb)  Dogma  of  Mary's  Perpetual  Virginity 

(e)  Doctrine  of  Mary's  Qloriflcatton 

(3)  Conclusion 
HI.   Mart  MAODAi-EKa 

1.  Mary  Not  the  Sinful  Woman 

2.  Mary  Not  a  Nervous  Wreck 
IV.   Mast  of  Bsthant 

1.  Attack  upon  Luke's  Narrative 

2.  Evidence  of  Luke  Talmn  Alone 

3.  Evidence  Sifted  by  Comparison 

4.  Character  of  Mary 

V.   Mart,  thb  Mother  of  Jakes  and  Jobib 
TI.   Mabt.  ths  Mother  or  John  Mabk 

/.  DtHnition  and  Qae»tionM  of  Identifieation. — 

A  Heb  fern,  proper  name  of  two  persons  in  the  OT 
(see  Ex  16  20;  Nu  12  1;  Mic  6  4;  1  Ch  4  17) 
and  of  a  numb^  not  certainly  determined  in  the  NT. 
The  prevalence  of  the  name  in  NT  times  baa  been 
attributed,  with  no  great  amount  of  certainty,  to 
the  popularity  of  Mariamne,  the  last  representative 
of  the  Hasmonean  family,  who  was  the  second  wife 
of  Herod  I. 

(1)  The  name  Mary  occurs  in  61  passages  of  the 
NT  to  which  the  following  group  of  articles  is  con- 
fined   (see   MiRiAU).   Collating  all 

The  Name  these  referencea  we  have  the  following 
Uary  in  apparoit  notes  of  identification:  (a) 
the  ITT  Maiy,  tbe  mother  of  Jesus;  (b)  Mary 
Magdalene;  (c)  Mary,  the  mother  of 
James:  (d)  Mary,  the  mother  of  Joees;  (e)  Mary, 
thewifeof  Clopas;  (/)  Mary  of  Bethany;  (p)  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Mark;  (A)  Mary  of  Rome;  (i)  the 
"other"  Mary. 

(2)  A  comparison  of  Mt  S7  56;  S6  1  with  Mk 
16  47  seems  clearly  to  identify  the  "other"  Mary 
with  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses. 

(3)  Mk  16  40  identifies  Maiy  the  mother  of 
James  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Joaes  (cf  16  47) 
(pee  Allen'8  note  on  Mt  27  56). 


(4)  At  this  point  a  special  problem  of  identifi- 
cation arises.  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cloj)as,  is  men- 
tioned as  being  present  at  the  crass  with  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  the  tatter's  sister  and  Mary  of 
Magdala  (Jn  19  25).  In  the  other  notices  of^'^the 
group  at  the  cross,  Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  is 
mentioned  (Mt  27  56;  Mk  16  40).  Elsewhere, 
James  is  regularly  designated  "son  of  Alphaeus" 
(Mt  10  3;  Mk  3  18;  Lk  6  15).  Since  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  James,  the  apostle,  and 
James  the  Less,  the  son  of  Mary,  are  one  and  the 
same  person,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitabte  that 
Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  is  also  the  ^e  of 
Alphaeus.  Here  we  might  stop  and  leave*  the  wife 
of  Clopas  unidentified,  but  the  fact  that  tbe  name 
Alphaeus  CAX^tubt,  Alphtdoa)  is  the  Gr  trans- 
literation of  the  Aram.  "^S^l? ,  htdpay,  together  mth 
the  unlikelihood  that  anyone  important  enough  to 
be  mentioned  by  John  would  be  omitted  by  the 
synoptists  and  that  another  Mary,  in  addition  to 
the  three  definitely  mentioned,  could  be  present 
and  not  be  mentioned,  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  wife  of  Clopas  is  the  same  person  as  the  wife 
of  Alphaeus  (see  Alphaeus).  Along  with  this 
reasonable  conclusion  has  grown,  as  an  excrescence, 
another  for  which  there  is  no  bans  whatever;  vis. 
that  the  wife  of  Oopas  was  the  sister  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  This  would  make  the  apostle 
James  the  cousin  of  Jesus,  and,  by  an  extension  of 
the  idea,  would  identify  James,  the  apostle,  with 
James,  the  "Lord's  brother."  The  available  evi- 
dence is  clearly  against  both  these  inferences  ^ee 
Mt  IS  55;  Mk  6  3;  Gal  1  19). 

(5)  One  other  possible  id^tofication  is  offered  for 
ouTConsideration.  Zahn.inanexceedinglyinteresting 
note  (NT,  II,  514),  identifies  Mary  of  Rome  (Rom 
16  6)  with  the  "other"  Mary  of  Mt.  We  need  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  point  thus  raised,  since 
the  identification  of  a  woman  of  whom  we  have  no 
deUuls  given  is  of  little  more  than  academic  interest. 

We  are  left  free,  however,  by  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  principal 
individuals  who  bear  the  name  of  Mai^,  We  slull 
discuss  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus;  Mary  of  Mag- 
dala; Mary  of  Bethany;  Mary,  the  mother  of 
James  and  Joees;  Maiy,  the  mother  of  Maik. 

//.  Maiy,  thm  Vbrgm. — The  biography  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus  is  gathered  about  a  bnef  series  of 
episodes  which  serve  to  exhibit  her  leading  char- 
acteristics in  clear  light.  Two  causes  have  oper- 
ated to  distort  and  make  unreal  the  very  clear  and 
vivid  image  of  Mary  left  for  us  in  the  Gospels. 
Roman  Catholic  dogmatic  and  sentimental  exag- 
geration has  well*iii^  removed  Maiy  bom  hbtwy 
(see  Ihuaculatb  Concbftion).  On  the  other 
hand,  reaction  and  overemphasis  upon  certain 
features  of  the  Gospel  narrative  have  led  some  to 
credit  Marv  with  a  negative  attitude  toward  Our 
Lord  and  ICs^  cl^ms,  which  she  assuredly  never 
occupied.  It  is  very  important  that  we  should 
follow  the  narrative  with  unprejudiced  eyes  and 
give  due  weight  to  each  successive  episode. 

Mary  appears  in  the  following  passages:  the 
Infancy  narratives,  Mt  1  and  2;  Lk  1  and  2; 
the  wedding  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  Jn  2  1-11;  the 
episode  of  Mt  12  46;  Mk  8  21.31  ff;  the  incident 
at  the  cross,  Jn  19  25  ff;  the  scene  in  the  upper 
chamber,  Acts  1  14. 

(1)  It  is  to  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  Mary  and 
her  experiences  form  the  narrative  core  of  both 
Infancy  documents.  This  is  contrary 
1.  Uary  in  to  the  ordinary  opinion,  but  is  un- 
the  Infancy  Questionably  true.  She  is  obviously 
Namtives  the  fibject  of  special  intmst  to  Luke 
(see  Ramsay,  Wm  CArM  Bom  at 
Bethldumt  76  f),  and  there  are  not  wanting  indi- 
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cations  that  Luke's  story  came  from  Mary  herself. 
But,  while  Matthevr's  account  does  not  exhibit  his 
interest  in  Maty  quite  so  readily,  that  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  pathetic  stoiy  (tf  tbe  Lord's  mother  is 

evident. 

Luke  tells  the  story  of  Maiy's  inward  and  deeply 
perBOQal  experiences,  her  call  (1  28  f),  her  maidenly 
feats  (1  20.35),  her  kiyal  submisBion  (1  38),  her 
outburst  of  sacred  and  unselfish  joy  (1  3&-55). 
From  this  anticipatory  narrative  he  passes  at  once 
to  the  Messianic  fulfilment. 

Matthew  tells  the  story  of  the  outward  and,  so 
to  say,  public  experiences  of  Mary  which  follow 
hard  upon  the  former  and  are  in  sucn  dramatic  con- 
trast with  them:  the  shame  and  suspicion  which 
fell  upon  her  (1  18);  her  bitter  humiliation  (1  10), 
her  ultimate  ^dndication  (1  20f).  Here  the  two 
narratives  supplement  each  othw  by  furnishing 
different  details  but,  as  in  other  instances,  oonv^ge 
upon  the  central  fact — the  central  fact  here  being 
Mary  herself,  her  character,  her  thoughts,  her  expe- 
riences. The  point  to  be  emphasized  above  all 
others  is  that  we  have  real  biography,  although  in 
fragments;  in  that  the  same  [>er8on  appears  in  the 
inimitable  reality  of  actual  characterisaUon,  in 
both  parts  of  the  story.  This  is  sufficient  guaranty 
of  historicity;  for  no  two  imaginary  portraits  ever 
agreed  unless  one  copied  the  other — ^which  is  evi- 
dently not  the  ease  h^.  More  ihatk  this,  the  story 
is  a  truly  human  narrative  in  which  the  rettutrkable 
character  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  her  life 
only  serves  to  bring  into  sharper  relief  the  simple, 
humble,  natural  qualities  of  the  subject  of  them. 

(2)  One  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed,  in  study- 
ing Mary's  diaracter,  with  her  quietness  of  spirit; 
her  meditatiTe  inwardness  of  dispoution;  her 
admirable  self-control;  her  devout  and  gracious 
of  sacred  silence,  llie  canticle  (Lk  1  46-55), 
which  at  least  expresses  Luke's  conception  of  ber 
nature,  indicates  that  she  is  not  accustomed  to 
dwell  much  upon  herself  (4  lines  onl;^  call  particular 
attention  to  herselOj  and  that  her  mind  is  saturated 
with  the  spirit  and  phraseology  of  the  OT.  The 
intensely  Jewish  quafity  of  her  piety  thus  expressed 
accounts  for  much  that  appears  anomalous  in  her 
subsequent  career  as  <tepicted  in  tiie  Goqiels. 

The  first  ei^sode  wldch  demands  our  attention 
is  the  weddina  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (Jn  2  1-11). 

I^e  relationship  between  Jesus  and 
S.  Uity  His  mother  has  almost  eclipsed  other 
at  Ctna  interests  m  the  chapter.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  idea  of  wanton  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  Mary  and  of  shsup  rebuke  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  is  to  be  decisive^  rejected.  The 
key  to  the  meaning  of  tiuB  qriaode  is  to  be  found 
in  4  dmple  it«ns:  (1)  in  a  ciiria  need,  Mary 
turns  naturally  to  Jesus  as  to  the  one  from  whom 
help  is  to  be  expected;  (2)  she  is  entirely  undistuibed 
by  His  reply,  whatever  its  meaning  may  be;  (3) 
she  prepares  the  way  for  the  miracle  ty  her  authori- 
tative directions  to  the  servants;  (4)  Jesus  does 
actually  relieve  the  situation  by  an  exercise  of  power. 
Whether  she  turned  to  Jesus  with  distinctly  Mesrianio 
eroectation,  or  whether  Jesus  intended  to  convey  a 
mud  rebuke  for  her  eagerness,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  inquire,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  de- 
termine. It  is  enough  that  ber  spontaneous  appeal 
to  her  Son  did  not  result  in  disappointment,  since, 
in  response  to  her  suggestion  or,  at  least,  in  har- 
mony with  it,  He  "manifested  his  ^lor^."  The 
incident  confirms  the  Infancy  narrative  m  which 
Mar3r*8  quiet  and  forceful  personality  is  exhibited. 

In  Mt  IS  46  (II  Mk  8  31-35).  we  are  told  that, 
when  Bib  mothra-  and  Wa  Iwetnren  came  seeking 
"Bim,  Jesus  in  the  well-known  remark  concerning 
His  true  relatives  in  the  Ungdom  <^  heavem 
intended  to  convoy  a  Bevere  rmuke  to  His  own 


household  for  an  action  which  involved  both  un- 
belief and  presumptuous  interference  in  His  great 
lif&-work.  The  explanation  of  this 
8.  Maxy  incident,  which  involves  no  such  pain- 
and  the  ful  impucations  as  have  become  con- 
Career  of  nected  with  it  in  the  popular  mind, 
Jesus  is  to  be  found  in  Mark's  account.  He 
interrupts  his  nanutim  of  tiie  arrival  frf 
the  relatives  (which  oenns  in  ver  21)  by  the  account 
of  the  accusation  made  oy  the  scribes  from  Jems  that 
the  power  of  Jesus  over  demons  was  due  to  Beelxe- 
bub.  This  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  the 
anxiety  felt  by  the  relatives  of  Jesus,  smce  the  un- 
govcmed  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude,  which  gave 
Him  no  chance  to  rest  and  seemed  to  threaten  His 
health,  was  matohed,  contrariwise^  by  the  bitter, 
malignuit  oppositifMi  of  the  autfacwities,  who  woula 
believe  any  malicioufl  absurdity  rather  than  that 
His  power  came  from  God.  The  vital  point  is  thai 
the  attempt  of  Maiy  and  her  household  to  get 
possession  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  induce 
Him  to  go  into  retirement  for  a  time,  was  not  due 
to  captious  and  interfering  unbelief,  but  to  loving 
anxiety.  The  words  of  Jesus  have  the  undoubted 
rin^  of  conscious  authority  and  express  the  determi- 
nation of  one  who  wills  the  control  of  his  own  life— 
but  it  ia  a  serious  mistake  to  read  into  them  any 
funtest  accent  of  satire.  It  has  been  w^  said 
(Horace  Buahnell,  SermoM  on  Living  SvhjeeU,  30) 
that  Jesus  would  scarcely  make  use  of  the  family 
symbolism  to  designate  tne  sacred  relationships  of 
t^e  kingdom  of  heaven,  while,  at  the  same  time.  He 
wSS^depreciating  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
very  'relationships  which  formed  the  basts  ol  His 
anfuogyNs^e  real  atmosphere  of  the  incident  is 
VGry  mSa^iijToxD  this. 

To  be  Bureci^at  many  have  miontoiiveted  the 
above  inddoit  w^need  only  tum  to  the  exquisitely 
tend^scene  at  the  cross  recorded  by 
4.  Mary  at  John  (}9  25  S).   Ttaa  aeeaCf  equally 
the  Cross     beautiful  whether  one  considers  the 
relationship.  discloses  as  exists 

ing  between  Jesus  and  mother,  or  between  Jesus 
and  His  well-beloved  did^iple,  removes  all  possible 
ambiguity  which  might  ^attach  to  the  preoeding 
incidents,  and  reveals  the  ^(^^  spirit  of  the  Maater^i 
home.  Jesus  could  never  jl^ve  spoken  aa  He  did 
from  the  cross  unless  He  h)»d  consistenti^  main- 
tained the  position  and  per^P^^  ^^'^  duties  of  an 
eldest  son.  The  tone  and  diuality  of  the  aceae 
could  never  have  been  what  it  31  there  not  been 
a  stedfast  tie  of  tender  love  a!^  mutual  under- 
standing between  Jesus  and  HjSniother.  Jesus 
could  hand  over  EGs  sacred  cha^H^  to  the  trust- 
worthy keeptug  of  another,  becausi!!  ^  fwth- 
fully  maint^S  it  Himseli. 

The  final  pusage  which  we  need  to  jpnaidet'  (Acts 
1  14)  is  eep.  important,  becauss  in  it  discover 
Mary  and  her  household  **•  home  in 
B.  Haiy  In  the  midst  of  the  Christian  cP^^^unit^, 
the  Chris-  engaged  with  them  in  pray^-  " 
tian  Com-  also  clear  that  Mary  berse* 
monity  family,  who  seemed  to  be  ATMy  com- 
pletely under  her  influence,  ^natew 
may  have  been  their  earlier  misgivings  nei!^  broke 
with  the  circle  of  disciples,  and  persistenxy  kept 
within  the  range  of  experiences  which  led.^^ 
to  fuU-orbed  CEiristian  faith.  This  makes  *  su™" 
cienUy  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  hoiBehold 
never  shared  the  feelings  of  the  ofiicial  class  il^^ng 
the  Jews;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  fam^y 
Jesus  pa^ed  through  the  same  cycle  of  experi^ces 
which  punctuated  the  careers  of  the  whole  bo<ty  of 
disciples  on  the  way  to  faith.  The  bearing  oi 
aimple  but  rignificant  fact  upon  the  historical  t  "ust- 
worthinesB  of  the  body  of  incidents  just  paspjd  in 
review  is  evident. 
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The  mnn  of  the  matta  ooncemii^  Mai^  seema  to 
be  this:  Tlie  mother  of  Jesus  was  a  typical  Jewish 
believer  of  the  best  sort.  She  was  a  deeply  medi- 
tative, but  by  DO  means  a  daring  or  ori^nal  thinker. 
Her  inherited  Messianic  beliefs  did  not  and  perhaps 
could  not  prepare  her  for  the  method  of  Jesus  which 
involved  so  much  that  was  new  and  unexi>ected. 
But  her  heart  was  true,  and  from  the  beginning 
to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  she  pondered  in  her  heart 
the  meanmg  of  her  many  punling  expeaiauseB  until 
the  light  came.  The  story  of  )ar  life  and  of  her 
relationship  to  Jesus  is  connatent  throughout  and 
touched  with  manifold  unconscious  truts  of  truth. 
Such  a  narrative  could  not  have  been  feigned  or 
fabled. 

iSLJt  _j  JiJ  gripwl,  owl.  lOT  the  mort  part,  with  dtv 
JCeclntUtt*  fiol«f  luff  p&runcaso  mail  wliy  life;  her 
DoetfiMi  ^BVothal  and  muriue  to  Jcwpti;  bi-r 
avut  TV«>fl.  Joi&«ertofiBthkhBinaiidtIieUrthixf  hf-r 
■Du  AZKBB-  fioSA.  At  Uiln  pofat  the  IfigrauUrr  mrrft- 
WM  iivait.  In  tbeir  cnuv  wwador-mOQBfiri  ii  f 

■nd  md«Ua>t«  Intlmiicjr  gi  detail,  ato  In 
■trIklQg  eontmc  to  tiu  chaote  reserve  of  tim  cuKHUenl 
■tory,  and  of  ev^dentUl  -nine  On  th±t  account. 

(5)  Doitma.—Tiimvt,mmwtion,  a  fuii-grown  legend 
conctiminK  ]M»o-'i  Mar  tin  ut  Um  bauso  of  Ju^ui;  L>t 
ber  dMthuLwUdli  thBanwtilnwflnnilraculDUEly  [kllonad 
to  iifert3d.p«M;  ber  bootlr  tnnalsttoa  to  hnren;  ii^r 
reoHpthm  ab  toe  Ju.nds  ol  Jesiu  and;  bar  sAorfflaLion  In 
bMTeit  in.  tbifl  lattar  nriu  Of  oUtameaU,  we  have 
■Inady  HMde  (be  trmdUon  from  lepmd  to  dosffla.  It 
H  guin  dw,  from  the  Btatenisnt*  of  Roraw  Calhollc 
wmen  thomselvtM.  that  no  rellabla  iUstoricnJ  dwts  are 
Go  lie  found  unong'  these  legendary  acomnta.  The 
noBciiJ  stdtode  of  moderD  wntera  la  exhibited  In  th« 
XKlowlnB  wmteima  (from  Tnibelm  ksd  Scnggel^  Van- 
Hal  e>  cifholtc  rftnol..  II.  320.  quoted  by  MwrOT.  BDB, 
n,  288,11.):  "Mary'B  coiporeal  aflaumptlon  Into  mavon 
ta  BO  thoroQ^dT  lin^jllod  In  tba  aatloa  of  her  personality 
aa  given  bj  Biriio  a^d  dognia,  tbat  the  Church  cao  dla* 
peoM  -wKt  rtrtct  fetrtorln]  evidotice  of  the  fact."  If  that 
n  itae  iray' ooe  feets,  then  1m  yerj  little  to  nr  about  it. 
Apasftcni'tbe  quMJ-hiatorlcal  dogma  of  Mht^b  bodily 
"  Hi  tfw  Hotnaa  OaCboUc  doctrinal  tnterpnta^ 

luuAeviMm  GoxoBPnoK  (q.T.)  sod  need  not 
tftrtahi  oa  here. 

(ft)  The  dogma  of  Mary's  petpetual  vltgfaiitir:  It  la 
endent  ttet  tals,  too.  Is  a  docntae  of  nuHi  a  nature  that 
Ita  advocates  might,  with  advantaee  to  tiidr  aivumeat, 
have  abstained  from  the  appearance  of  critical  dbcuMton. 

Bvm  It  bQ  the  probatHudes  of  exegesis  are  violated 
and  the  cmnulative  evidence  that  Mary  had  other  chil- 
dnadmeawvwlth;  If  tin  ezpraaalon,"  brethren  of  the 
Lord"  Is  ezpulned  as  "foster-brethren."  "oousfau"  or 
whatnot;  tf  Jesus  Is  shown  to  be  not  only  "flnt^iom" 
but  "only-1)om'' ~ 
1  25  Isfata 

jtiMeFetaLi   

be  as  far  as  pOMlble  from  a  demonstration  of  the  dogma. 
That  a  mamed  woman  has  no  children  Is  no  proof  of 
vlivlnlty— popetual  or  otheiwlse.  That  tAils  thou^t 
has  entered  the  minds  of  Roman  CathoUe  apclosiBts 
although  not  openly  exprened  by  them.  Is  evidenced 
Inr  the  fact  that  whue  certain  fonns  of  dealing  with  the 
"E«ethrai-<if-tl»*Lc»d"questi<m  make  these  uie  sons  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  tibe  favorite  doctrine  In- 
dndes  the  perpetual  virginity  at  Josnth.   Just  as  the  idea 

the  slnuamess  of  Mary  has  led  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  cmioeptlon.  so  Uie  Idea  of  her  perpetual 
virginity  demands  the  ancillary  notion  of  Joseph's.  No 
crincal  or  historical  oonsldMatlons  are  of  any  poenble 
use  here.  It  la  a  matter  <rf  donnalie  assumpnon  un- 
mixed  irith  anr  alloy  of  factual  endeooe,  and  ndflbt  better 
be  openly  made  such. 

It  is  evident  that  a  vary  serious  moral  iasne  Is  raised 
here.  The  question  Is  not  whether  virginity  is  a  higher 
form  of  life  than  marriage.  One  might  be  prepared  to 
say  tiiat  under  certain  circumstances  it  Is.  The  point 
at  Issue  here  la  very  different.  If  Mary  was  married  to 
Joseph  and  Joseph  to  Mary  In  sppcaranca  (mly,  then 
they  were  recreant  to  each  other  and  to  the  ordinance 
of  God  which  made  them  one.  How  a  Roman  OatfaoUc. 
to  whom  marriage  la  a  sacrament,  can  entertain  such  a 
notion  is  an  onfathomable  nvstery.  The  fact  that 
Mary  was  miraculously  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  has 
notmng  to  do  with  the  question  of  her  privilege  and 
obUgauon  in  the  holiest  of  human  relattonshlps.  Back 
of  this  unwholesome  dogma  are  two  utterhr  false  ideas: 
that  the  marriage  relationship  Is  incompatible  with  holy 
Uvlng,  and  that  Mary  is  not  to  be  considered  a  human 
being  "tuiar  the  ordinary  obligations  of  human  life. 


(e)  The  doctrine  of  Marv's  glorification  as  the  object 
of  woratdp  and  her  function  as  intercessor:  With  no 
wish  to  be  polemic  towu^  Roman  Catholicism,  and,  on 
the  oontrary.  with  every  desire  to  be  sympathetic.  It  is 
venr  difficult  to  be  iiatlent  with  the  puerilities  which 
dlsngure  the  writings  of  Roman  Catholic  dogmatidans 
In  the  discussion  of  this  group  of  doctrines. 

(1)  Take,  for  example,  the  crude  literalism  Involved 
In  the  identlflcation  of  the  woman  of  Rev  18  1-0  with 
Mary.  Careful  exegesis  of  the  passage  (eq>.  ver  6),  In 
connection  with  the  context,  makes  It  clear  that  no  hint 
of  Mary's  atatua  In  heaven  is  intended.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Mary,  in  any  literal  sense,  is  not  referred  to  at  all. 
Mary's  motherhood  along  with  that  of  the  mother  of 
Moses  is  very  likely  the  basis  of  the  figure,  but  the 
woman  of  the  vision  Is  the  cAureA,  whloh  ^ at  oaoa.  tbs 
mother  and  lli<?  1"><l>-  of  bt>r  Ixivd  (oea-ACOagU,  X^jMi' 
tor*'  Biblr.  "  !!fvi  lui  iiiii,"  \Wt). 

ThrpQ  otlicr  urKiiiinTits  am  nvt^l  frrqiit'TilIy  MscA  t-O 
Justify  tin;  iilfK'P  ii'  '.Oi-  |i-<i  M.i  Mary  In  i!ir  JniiJyv. 

[Li)  Christ  e  pfrjti'UiiLl  UtiiiLitniiv  l-wU  to  HLb  per- 
petual ^Ohahlp  lo  AEary.  This  iii klulh'IjI,  If  n  i-tmim 
a.ny  wl'lght  at  alt.  in  this  cunriri  lion,  Iiii]i]irfl  Ilmt  the 

itlorlFIM  Lorri  Jcsiiy  [s  ntlll  siii'Jcct  tfi  ]]!■;  Tjiiilhcr,  It 
s.  howcv'T.  ck-Ltr  rr'ini  :\ic  '''■>^i^\]»  liihl  ilic  inifijo'-'llon 
to  Uia  piin  iilts  ^^  liii  1i  I'^'iiiliiUK  il  ilfti  r  Hit-  liirltli  nt  In  thn 
TfiLi[i[i'  iLk  2  ''5'  "ii'^  i-'fiiHy  iml  llruily  litid  Jisi'lt^  at 

llii'  mits,  I   r.r  rhii-  |i:j!,tlc  iniiii-^li-v  iilviii'i-,  Tl.  ■^. 

Ill   nil   Ul!U    I''T[."i\]l:-    I'-i    lli-^    luMfi  nIV    I'flli'".    aS  Liifd. 

Marj  s  Jj^ibJIIh^ii  Is  ..ii.'  nf  ■!■  i^mli  IK  1-.  jii.l  trt  aiithuritv. 

(i'li)  r'lirtst  lji-[ir'i  lirj' ]irii.\rT:N.  Ili'iv\  &)^nln,  dogmatic 
ftssumjrlfin  ffi  Jn  i  vi  li  Tin-,  'I  'iul  }h:  hi-urff  h'-r  prayers, 
cvi'ii  li  inie  in  u  vory  jpM:laI  amuc,  do«  not.  in  the  leaat, 
Imply  that  prayctA  an<to<ba  adareaasd  to  har  or  titac 
she  Is  an  mtercessw  through  whom  prayers  may  be 
addressed  to  Him. 

(Iv)  Since  Mary  cared  for  the  body  of  Christ  when  He 
was  on  earth,  naturally  His  spiritual  body  would  be  her 
special  care  in  heaven.  But,  on  any  reasonable  hypothe- 
sis, Mary  was.  is,  and  must  remain,  a  part  of  that  body 
(see  Acts  1  14).  Unless  she  Is  intrinsically  a  Divine 
being,  her  care  for  the  church  cannot  involve  her  uni- 
versal presence  In  It  and  ber  accessibility  to  the  prayers 
of  her  fellow-believers. 

To  a  non-Romanlst,  the  most  snggeatlve  fact  In  the 
whole  controversy  Is  that  the  statements  of  cautious 
apologlsta  In  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  attitude  toward 
Mary,  do  not,  m  the  least  degree.  Justify  the  tone  of 
extravagant  adulation  which  maiks  the  non-poleiulcal 
devotional  literature  of  the  subject  (see  Dearden,  Modtm 
Romanism  Bxamtned,  22  f). 

(3)  Coneluiion. — Our  conduston  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  that  the  lit.  of  Marlolatry  belongs,  historically, 
to  unauthorized  speculation:  and,  psychologically,  to 
the  natural  history  of  asceUasm  and  clerical  celibacy. 

/ZT.  Mary  Magdtdtnm  (Moftto  Ma-ySoXiiHIt  Maria 
MagdeUSni^of  "Magdala")- — A  devoted  follower 
of  Jesus  who  entered  the  circle  of  the  taught  during 
the  Galilean  ministry  and  became  prominent  during 
the  last  days.  The  noun  "Magdala,"  from  which 
the  adjective  "Magdalene"  is  fbimed,  does  not  occur 
in  the  Gospels  (the  word  in  Mt  15  39,  is,  of  course, 
"Maffadan  ).  The  meaning  of  this  obscure  refer- 
ence IS  well  summarized  in  tne  following  quotations 
from  Plummer  (ICC,  "Luke,"  215):  "  Tflagdala  is 
only  the  Or  form  of  mighdiSl  or  watch-tower,  one 
of  the  many  places  of  the  name  in  Pal'  (Tristeam, 
Bible  Placet,  260);  and  is  tnobably  represented  by 
the  squalid  ^group  of  hovels  which  now  bean  the 
name  of  Meidel  near  the  center  of  the  western  shore 
of  the  lake.'* 

As  she  was  the  first  to  bear  witness  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  it  is  important  that  we  should  get 
a  correct  view  of  her  position  and  char^ 
1.  Haiy  not  acter.  The  idea  that  she  waa  a  peni- 
the  Sinful  trait,  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  street, 
Woman  of  midoubtedly  arose,  in  the  firat  in- 
Lk  7  stance,  from  a  misconception  of  the 

nature  of  her  nuJady,  together  with 
an  altogether  impossible  identification  of  her  with 
the  woman  who  waa  a  siimer  of  the  preceding  bco- 
tion  of  the  Goapel.  It  is  not  to  be  loi^tten  that 
the  malady  demon-poeaeasion,  accordmg  to  NT 
ideas  (aee  DeuoNj  Demonoix)Gy),  had  none  of  the 
implications  of  evil  temper  and  maUgnant  dispon- 
tion  populariy  associated  with  "having  a  devil." 
The  possessed  was,  by  Our  Lord  and  the  disciple& 
looked  upon  as  diseased,  the  victim  of  an  alien  ana 
evil  power,  not  an  accomplice  of  it.  Had  this 
alwiqra  been  understood  Bod  kept  in  mind,  the  un- 
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fortunate  identification  oS  Mary  with  the  career 
of  public  prostitution  would  have  been  much  leas 
easy. 

According  to  NT  usage,  in  such  cases  the  name 
would  have  been  withheld  (cf  Lk  7  37;  Jn  8  3). 
At  the  same  time  the  statement  that  7  demons  had 
been  castoutof  Mary  means  either  diat  the  malady 
was  of  enseptionar  seTOiity,  possibly  involving 
several  relapses  (cf  Ue  11  2S),  or  that  the  mode 
of  her  divided  and  haunted  consciousness  (cf  Mk  6 

9)  suggested  the  use  of  the  number  7.  Even  so. 
she  was  a  healed  invaUd,  not  a  rescued  social 
derelict. 

The  identification  of  Mary  with  the  sinful  woman 
is,  of  course,  impossible  for  one  who  follows  care- 
fully the  course  of  the  narrative  with  an  eye  to  the 
tranmtions.  The  woman  of  ch  7  is  carefully  covered 
with  the  concealing  cloak  of  namelessness.  Un- 
doubted!^  known  by  name  to  the  intimate  circle 
of  first  disciples,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
she  was  so  known  to  Luke.  Her  history  is  definitely 
closed  at  ver  50. 

The  name  of  Mary  Is  found  at  the  b^inning  of 
a  totally  new  section  of  the  Gospel  (see  Plummer's 
analysis,  op.  cit.,  xxxvii),  where  the  name  of  Mary  is 
intioduoed  with  a  sinde  mark  of  identification,  apart 
from  her  former  rewdence,  which  pointa  away  from 
the  preceding  narrative  and  is  incompatible  with 
it.  If  the  preceding  account  of  the  anointing  were 
Mary's  introduction  into  the  circle  of  Christ's 
followers,  she  could  not  be  identified  by  the  phrase 
of  Lk.  Jesus  did  not  cast  a  demon  out  of  the  sinful 
woman  of  ch  7,  and  Mary  of  Maxdala  is  not  repre* 
sented  as  having  anointed  the  Lord's  feet.  The 
two  statanents  cannot  be  fitted  togethv. 

Mary  has  been  misrepresented  in  another  way, 
scarcely  less  serious.  She  was  one  of  the  very  first 
witnesses  to  tiie  resurrection,  and  her 
S.  Maiy  testimony  is  of  su£Scient  importance 
IVot  a  to  make  it  worth  while  for  those  who 

Nervous  antagonize  the  narrative  to  diacredtt 
Wreck  her  testimony.  This  is  done,  on  the 
basis  of  her  mysterious  maladVj  by 
making  her  a  panuunae  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
"sedng  things.  Ren  an  is  the  chief  offender  in 
this  particular,  but  others  have  followed  his 
example. 

(1)  To  b^in  with,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mary 
had  been  cured  of  her  malady  in  such  a  marked  way 
that,  henceforth,  throughout  her  life,  she  was  a 
monument  to  the  healing  power  of  Christ.  What 
He  had  done  for  her  became  almost  a  part  of  her 
name  along  mth  tiie  name  of  her  village.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  a  cure  so  signal  would  leave  her 
a  nervous  wreck,  weak  of  will,  wavering  in  judgmmt, 
the  victim  of  hysterical  tremors  uaa  involuntary 
hallucinations. 

(2)  There  is  more  than  this  a  priori  condderation 
against  such  an  interpretation  of  Maiy.  She  was 
the  first  at  the  tomb  (Mt  28  1;  Mk  18  1;  Lk  34 

10)  .  But  she  was  also  the  last  at  the  cross--she 
and  her  companiona  ([Mt  87  61;  Mk  IS  40).  A 
dance  at  the  whole  brief  narrative  of  her  life  in  the 
Gospels  will  interpret  this  combination  of  state- 
ments. Mary  first  appc^  near  the  bepnning  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Galilean  ministry  as  one  of  a 
group  consisting  of  "many"  (Lk  6  3),  among  them 
Joanna,  wife  of  Chuzas,  Herod's  steward,  who  fol- 
lowed with  the  Twelve  and  ministered  to  them  of 
their  substance.  Mary  then  disappears  from  the 
text  to  reappear  as  one  of  the  self-appointed  watch- 
ers of  the  cross,  thereafter  to  join  the  company  of 
witnesses  to  the  resurrection.  The  significance  of 
these  simple  statements  for  the  understanding  of 
Mary's  character  and  position  among  the  followers 
of  Jesus  is  not  far  to  seek.  She  came  into  the  circle 
of  believers,  marked  out  from  the  rest  by  an  excep- 


tional experience  of  the  liord'a  healing  power. 
Henceforth,  to  the  very  end,  with  unwearied  de- 
votion, with  intent  and  eag^  wiUingness,  with 
undaunted  courage  even  in  the  face  of  dangers  which 
broke  the  courage  of  the  chosen  Twelve,  she  followed 
and  served  her  Lord.  It  is  impossible  that  such 
singleness  of  purpose,  such  strength  of  will,  aad, 
above  all,  such  courage  in  danj^.  dwuld  have 
been  exhibited  by  a  weak,  hysteneal,  neurotic  in- 
curable. Hie  action  of  these  wom^  of  whom  Mary 
was  one,  in  so-ving  their  Master's  need  while  in  Ufe, 
and  in  administermg  the  last  rites  to  His  body  in 
death,  is  characteristic  of  woman  at  her  best. 

IV.  Mary  of  Bethany. — Another  devoted  follower 
of  Jesus.  She  was  a  resident  of  Bethany  {hit$tirla, 
B&hania),  and  a  member  of  the  family  consisting 
of  a  much-beloTed  brother,  Lasarus,  and  another 
sister,  MarthiL  who  made  a  home  for  Jesus  within 
their  own  circle  whenever  He  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  one  descriptive  reference,  aside  from  the 
above,  connected  with  Mary,  has  caused  no  end  of 
perplexity.  John  (11  2)  states  that  it  was  this 
Mary  who  anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment  and 
wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair,  whose  brother  Lazarus 
was  sick.  This  reference  would  be  entirely  aatis- 
fied  by  the  narrative  of  Jn  IS  1.8,  and  no  diflBeulty 
would  be  Bumested,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Luke  (7  36-oCO  records  an  anointing  of  Jeaus  by  a 
woman,  accompanied  with  the  wiping  of  His  fee! 
with  her  hair.  The  identification  of  these  twc 
anointings  would  not  occasion  any  great  difficulty, 
in  spite  of  serious  discrepancies  as  to  time,  place 
and  other  accessories  of  the  action,  but  for  the  very 
serious  fact  tiiat  the  woman  of  Lk  7  is  described  as 
a  annet  in  the  dreadful  special  sense  aasodated 
with  that  word  in  NT  times.  This  is  so  utterly 
out  of  harmony  with  all  that  we  know  of  Mary  and 
the  family  at  Bethany  as  to  be  a  well-nigh  mtol- 
erable  hypothesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  with  at 
least  one  serious  difficulty  in  affirming  two  anoint- 
ings. This  is  well  stated  by  Mayor  {SDB,  III, 
280a):  "Is  it  likely  that  Our  Lord  would  have 
uttered  such  a  hi^  encomium  upon  Mary's  act  if 
she  were<only  following  the  example  already  set 
by  the  sinful  woman  of  Galilee;  or  (taking  the 
other  view)  if  she  herself  were  only  repeating  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  the  act  of  loving 
devotion  for  which  she  had  already  received  His 
commendation?"  We  shall  be  compelled  to  face 
this  difficulty  in  case  we  are  forced  to  tiie  ccmcluaion 
that  thne  weae  more  anointings  than  one. 

In  the  various  attempts  to  solve  tins  problem,  or 
rather  group  of  problems,  otherwise  than  by  hold- 
ing to  two  anointings,  Luke,  who 
1,  Attack  stands  alone  against  Mark,  Matthew 
upon  Luke's  and  John,  has  usually  suffered  loss 
Narrative  of  confidence.  Mayor  (op.  cit.,  282o) 
suggests  the  possibility  that  the  text 
of  I^ike  has  been  tampered  with,  and  that  originally 
his  narrative  contained  no  reference  to  anomting. 
This  is  a  desperate  expedient  which  introduces 
more  difficulties  than  it  solves.  Strauss  and  othw 
hostile  critics  allege  confusion  on  the  part  <rf  Luke 
between  the  anointing  at  Bethany  and  the  account 
of  the  woman  taken  m  adultery,  but,  as  Plummer 
well  says,  the  narrative  shows  no  »gns  of  confusion. 
"The  conduct  both  of  Jesus  and  of  the  woman  is 
unhke  either  fiction  or  clumsily  distorted  fact.  His 
goitie  severity  toward  Simon,  and  tender  reception 
of  the  sinner,  are  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of 
invention  as  the  eloquence  of  her  speechless  affec- 
tion" (7CC,  "Luke,"  209). 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is 
to  note  carefully  the  evidence  supplied  by  Luke's 
narrative  taken  by  itself.   Mary  is  named  for 
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the  fitBt  lime  in  Lk  10  38-^  in  a  yrsy  which  deoiiy 
indicates  that  the  family  of  Bethany  is  there  men- 
tioned for  the  first  tame  (a  "cerUxin  Wu, 
S.  Rridence  tis]  woman  named  Martha,"  and  she 
Luke  had  a  sister  called  Mary,"  etc).  This 
Taken  phrasing  indicates  the  mtroduction  of 
Alone         a  new  group  of  names  (cf  Jn  11  1). 

It  is  also  a  clear  indication  of  the  fact 
that  Luke  does  not  identify  Mary  inth  the  sinful 
woman  of  ch  7  (cf  Mt  M  ft-13;  Alk  U  3-9;  Lk 
7  36-50;  Jn  IS  1-8). 

Onr  next  task  la  to  note  carefully  Uie  relatlonsblp 
betwem  tibe  narrativea  of  Mark,  Matthew  and  John  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  Luke  on  the  other. 
8.  Evidence  We  mar  effectively  analyse  the  narratives 
GiM-^  k»  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  notes  of 
Sinea  oy  pi«e:    (2)  drcumstances  and 

Companson  scenery  of  the  Inddent:  (3)  description 
of  the  penon  who  did  the  anointing; 
(4)  complainte  of  her  actioii.  by  whom  and  for  what; 
(fi)  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  vonun's  action  wlilch  con- 
stitutes  Our  Lord's  defence  of  It;  (0)  Inddeotal  features 
of  the  narrative. 

Under  (1)  notice  that  aU  three  evangeUsts  place  the 
Incident  near  the  close  of  the  ministry  and  at  Bethany. 
Under  (2)  It  Is  Important  to  obeerve  that  Matthew  and 
Mark  place  the  scene  in  the  house  of  Simon  "the  leper," 
while  John  states  vaguely  that  a  feast  was  made  for 
Him  by  persons  not  named  and  that  Martha  served, 
trnder  (3)  we  otmem  that  Matthew  and  Mark  say 
"a  woman."  while  John  designates  Mary.  (4)  Accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  the  disciples  toond  fault;  aooordlng  to 
Mark,  some  of  those  presrafe  found  fault;  while  accord- 
ing to  John,  the  fault-finder  was  Judas  Iscarlot.  Ac- 
eordlng  to  all  tiiree,  the  ground  or  complaint  Is  the 
allegea  wastefulness  of  the  action.  (S)  Again,  according 
to  all  three.  Our  Lord  defended  the  use  made  of  the 
ointment  bv  a  mysterious  reference  to  an  anointing  of 
His  body  lor  the  burial.  John's  expressifm  In  oar- 
Ucular  Is  most  Interesting  and  peculiar  (see  Jn  19  7). 
(d)  The  Simon  In  whose  nouse  the  Incident  is  said  to 
nave  taken  place  Is  by  Matthew  and  Marie  designated 
"the  leper.**^  This  must  mean  eltber  that  he  had  pre- 
viously been  cured  or  tiiat  his  disease  had  manifested 
Itself  subsequent  to  the  feast.  Of  these  alternatives 
the  former  Is  toe  more  natural  (see  Oould,  ICC, "  Mark," 
267).  The  presence  of  a  healed  leper  on  this  occasion, 
together  with  the  specific  mention  of  Lazarus  as  a  guest, 
would  sugKest  that  the  feast  was  given  by  people,  in  and 
about  Bethany,  who  bad  especial  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
Jesus  for  the  exercise  of  His  healing  power. 

It  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  narratives  of 
Matthew.  Mark  and  John  refer  to  the  same  Inddeot. 
The  amount  of  convergence  and  the  qu^ltjr  of  Js  nut 
this  Identification  among  the  practical  certamttes.  The 
only  dlsoepsncies  of  even  secondary  ImportaDce  are 
a  dltterenoe  of  a  few  days  In  the  tims  (Oould  says  four) 
and  the  det&ll  u  to  the  anointing  of  head  or  feet.  It  Is 
conceivable,  and  certainly  no  very  serious  matter,  that 
jphq  udmllated  his  narrative  at  this  point  to  the  "F^^^llftr 
Incident  of  Lk  7. 

An  analysis  of  the  Incident  of  Uc  7  with  reference  to 
the  same  points  of  Inquiry  discloses  the  fact  that  It  can- 
not be  the  same  as  that  described  by  the  other  evangel- 
kts.  (1)  The  time  and  place  Indications,  such  as  tney 
■re,  point  to  GMUee  and  the  OalUean  ministry.  This 
coufoecatkm  alone  Is  a  formidable  Obstacle  In  the 
way  of  any  soch  Identification.  (2)  The  immediate 
surroundings  are  dUBerent.  Slmcm  "the  lei>w"  and 
Simon  "the  Pharisee"  can  hardly  be  one  person.  No 
man  oould  have  borne  both  of  these  designations.  In 
addition  to  this.  It  is  dllBcult  to  believe  that  a  Pharisee 
of  Shnon's  temper  would  have  entertained  Jesus  when 
once  be  had  been  proscribed  by  the  authorities.  Simon's 
attitude  was  a  Tery  natural  one  at  tin  be^nlng  of 
Christ's  mlntatry.  but  the  combination  ot  hostility  and 
questioning  was  necessarily  a  temporary  mood.  (3) 
The  deserfptlon  aS  the  same  woman  as  sinner  in  the 
seme  erf  Lk  7  in  one  Gospel;  simply  as  a  woman  In  two 
others;  and  as  the  beloved  and  homnred  Mary  of  Bethany 
In  a  third  Is  not  within  the  range  of  probarallty,  esp.  as 
tture  Is  no  hint  of  an  attempt  at  eqdaaatioa  on  the  part 
of  any  ot  the  imters.  At  uiy  rate,  prima  fade,  this 
Item  m  Lake's  description  is  seriously  at  variance  witii 
Uie  otlier  narratives.  (4)  Luke  Is  agidn  at  varianoa 
with  the  otiwrs.  If  he  b  supposed  to  refer  to  the  same 
wmtf  In  the  matter  of  the  compliant  and  Its  cause.  In 
Lukea  aooount  there  Is  no  oompl^t  of  the  womui's 
aetlim  suggested.  Thoels  no  bint  that  anybody  thought 
or  pretended  to  tblnk  that  she  had  committed  a  sinful 
waste  of  precious  material.  The  only  cwnnlaint  Is 
Simon's,  and  that  Is  directed  agaJnst  the  Lord  Himself, 
because  Blmon,  Judging  by  hlmself,8urmlsed  that  Jesus 
did  not  spurn  the  woman  because  He  did  not  know  her 
diaracter.   This  supposed  fact  had  a  bearing  on  the 

Suestion  of  Our  Lwd's  Messiahshlp,  concerning  which 
imon  was  debating:  otherwise  one  suspects  ne  had 
UtOe  Interest  In  the  episode.   This  tact  is,  as  we  shaU  see. 


determinative  for  the  understanding  of  the  incident  and 
puts  It  apart  from  sJl  other  similar  episodes. 

(6)  Tlie  lesson  drawn  from  the  act  by  Our  Lord  was 
In  each  Inddent  different.  The  sinful  woman  was  com- 
mended for  an  act  of  courtesy  and  tenderness  which 
expressed  a  love  based  upon  gratitude  for  dellvenmoe  and 
forgiveness.  Mary  was  commended  for  an  act  whlchhad 
a  mysterious  and  sacramental  relationship  to  the  Lord's 
death,  near  at  hand. 

Thto  brings  us  to  the  point  where  we  may  consider 
the  one  serfous  difficulty,  that  alleged  by  Mayor  and 
others,  against  the  hypothesis  of  two  anointings,  namely, 
that  a  repetition  of  an  act  like  this  with  commendation 
attached  would  not  be  likely  to  occur.  The  answer  to 
this  argument  is  that  the  dlmculty  Itself  Is  an  artificial 
one  due  to  a  misreading  of  the  Indd^t.  In  the  point 
of  central  reference  the  two  episodes  are  worids  apart. 
The  act  of  anointing  In  each  case  was  secondary,  not 
primary.  Anointing  was  one  of  those  general  and  preva- 
lent acts  of  sodal  courtesy  which  might  mean  much  or 
litUe,  this  or  that,  and  might  be  repeated  ascore  of  times 
in  a  year  with  a  different  meaning  each  time.  The 
matter  of  primary  Importance  In  every  such  case  would 
be  the  purpose  and  motive  of  the  uiolntlng.  By  this 
consideration  alone  we  may  safely  discriminate  between 
these  Incidents.  In  tiie  fcxmer  case,  the  motive  was  to 
express  the  love  of  a  forgiven  penitent.  In  the  latter, 
the  motive  was  gratitude  for  something  quite  different, 
a  beloved  brother  back  from  the  grave,  and,  may  we  not 
say  (In  view  of  Jn  12  7),  grief  and  foreboding?  That 
Mary's  feeling  was  expressed  in  the  same  way  outwardly 
as  that  of  the  sinful  woman  of  the  early  mli^stry  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  the  feeling  was  different,  that 
the  act  was  different  and  that,  consequently,  the  com- 
mendation she  received,  being  for  a  diflca«nt  tiling,  was 
dlfferentiy  ezneesed.  The  two  anointings  are  not 
duplicates.  Mary's  act,  though  later,  was  quite  as 
spontaneous  and  orlglnM  as  that  of  the  sinful  woman, 
and  the  praise  bestowed  upon  bee  quite  as  natural  and 
deserved. 

With  this  fictitious  and  embarrassing  identifica- 
tion out  of  the  way,  we  are  now  free  to  consider 

briefly  the  career  and  estimate  the 
4.  Character  c^iaracter  of  Mary.  (1)  At  the  outset 
of  Hary      it  is  worth  mentioning  that  we  have 

in  the  matter  of  these  two  sisters  a 
most  intereating  and  instructive  point  of  contact 
between  the  synojitic  and  Johaimine  traditions. 
The  underlying  unity  and  harmony  of  the  two  are 
evident  here  as  elsewhere.  In  Lk  10  38-^2  we 
are  afforded  a  view  of  Mary  and  Martha  photo- 
graphic  in  ita  clear  revelation  of  them  both.  Martha 
IB  eamMd  in  household  affairs,  while  Mary  ia  Bitting 
at  the  leet  of  Jesus^  abaoibed  in  listening.  This, 
of  course,  might  mean  that  Mary  was  idle  and  list- 
lesB,  leaving  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  Uie 
care  of  guests  upon  her  more  conscientious  sister. 
Most  housewives  are  inclined  to  take  this  view  and 
to  think  that  Martha  has  been  hardly  dealt  with. 
The  story  points  to  the  contrary.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  Mary  makes  no  defence  of  herself  and 
that  the  Master  makes  no  criticism  of  Martha  until 
the  criticiges  Maty.  When  He  does  speak, -it  is 
with  the  characteristic  and  inimitable  gentleDeas, 
but  in  a  way  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
direction  of  completeness.  He  conveyed  His  love, 
His  perfect  understanding  of  the  situation.  His  de- 
fence of  Mary,  His  rebuke  to  Martha,  in  a  single  sen- 
tence which  contains  a  perfect  photograph  of  the  two 
loved  sisters.  Martha  is  not  difiicult  to  identify. 
She  was  just  one  of  those  excellent  and  tiresome 
women  whoee  fussy  concern  and  bustling  anxiety 
about  the  det^ls  of  household  management  make 
their  well-meant  hospitality  a  burden  to  all  their 
gueats.  Mary's  quiet  and  restful  interest  in  the 
guest  and  His  conversation  must  be  set  agdnst  the 
foil  of  Martha's  excess  of  concern  in  housework 
and  the  serving  of  food.  When  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  Mary  choee  the  better  part  of  hospitality,  to 
put  no  mgher  construction  upon  her  conduct. 
(2)  In  Jn  11  20,  we  are  told  that  Martha  went 
forth  to  meet  Jesus  vriiile  Mary  remained  in  the 
house.  In  this  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recc^izing 
the  same  contrast  of  outwardness  and  inwardness 
in  the  dispositions  of  the  sisters;  esp.,  as  when  Maiy 
does  come  at  Martha's  call  to  meet  Jesus,  she  ex- 
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hibits  an  intensity  of  feeling  of  which  Martha  ^ves 
no  sign.  It  ia  aignificant  that^  while  Mary  says 
just  what  Martha  had  already  said  (vs  21.32),  her 
way  of  saving  it  and  her  manner  as  a  whole  so  shakes 
the  Lord  s  compoeure  that  He  is  unable  to  answer 
her  directly  but  addresses  His  inquiry  to  the  com- 
pany in  general  (ver  34).  (3)  Then  we  come  to  the 
erente  of  the  next  chapter.  The  supper  ia  ^ven 
in  Bethany.  Martha  serves.  Of  course  she  servee. 
She  always  serves  when  there  is  opportunity. 
Waiting  on  guests,  plate  in  hand,  was  the  innocent 
dehsht  of  her  life.  One  cannot  fail  to  see  that,  in  a 
sin^  incidental  sentence,  the  Martha  of  Lk  10  38- 
42  IS  sketched  aeain  ia  liielikeness.  It  is  the  same 
Martha  enj^ed  in  the  same  task.  But  what  of 
Mary  in  this  incident  ?  She  is  shown  in  an  unprec- 
edented rUe,  strange  to  an  oriental  woman  and 
cap.  to  one  so  retiring  in  dispoation  as  Maiy.  Her 
action  not  only  thrust  her  into  a  public  place  alone, 
but  brought  her  under  outspoken  criticism.  But 
after  all,  this  is  just  what  we  come  to  expect  from 
these  deep,  intense,  silent  natures.  The  Maiy  who 
sat  at  Jesus'  feet  in  listening  silence  while  Martha 
bustled  about  the  house,  who  remained  at  home 
while  Martha  went  out  to  meet  Him,  is  the  very 
one  to  hurl  heraelf  at  His  feet  in  a  storm  and  pasnon 
of  tears  when  she  does  meet  Him  and  to  brnk  out 
in  a  self-foi^etful  public  act  of  devotioii,  strange 
to  her  modest  disposition,  however  native  to  uer 
deep  emotion. 

Martha  was  a  good  and  useful  woman.  No  one 
would  deny  that,  least  of  all  the  Master  who  loved 
her  (Jn  11  5).  But  she  lived  on  the  surface  of 
things,  and  her  affections  imd  her  piety  alike  found 
adequate  and  satisfying  eiquesnon  at  all  times  in 
the  ordinary  kindly  offices  of  bosintality  and  do- 
mestic service.  Not  so  Mary.  Her  dispoution  was 
inward,  silent,  brooding,  with  a  latent  capacity 
for  stress  and  the  forthwith,  unconventional  ex- 
pression of  feelings,  slowly  gathering;  intensity 
through  days  of  thought  and  repression.  Maiy 
would  never  be  altogether  at  home  in  the  world  of 
affairs.  Hers  was  a  rare  spirit,  doomed  often  to 
loneliness  and  misimderatandin^  except  at  the 
hands  of  rarely  discerning  spints,  such  as  she 
happily  met  in  the  person  of  her  Lord. 

V.  Mary,  fA«  Mothmr  of  Jamaa  and  A—. — 
Under  this  caption  it  is  necessary  merdy  to  recall 
and  set  in  order  the  few  facts  concerning  this  Mary 
given  in  the  Gospels  (see  Mt  27  55.56.61:  Mk  10 
lO:  16  1:  Lk  M  10:  of  Lk  28  49-56). 

In  Mt  27  55.56  ( jj  Mk  16  40),  we  axe  told  that 
at  the  time  (rf  the  crucifixion  theoe  was  a  group  of 
womta  observing  the  event  from  a  distance.  These 
women  are  said  to  have  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee, 
ministering  to  ^m  and  to  the  disciples.  Among 
these  were  Hary  Magdalene  (see  III,  above);  Mary, 
mother  of  James  and  Joses;  and  the  unnamed 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children.  By  reference  to 
Lk  8  2.3,  where  this  group  is  first  introduced,  it 
appears  uiat,  as  a  whole,  it  was  composed  of  those 
who  had  be^  healed  of  infirmities  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Whether  this  description  applies  indi- 
viduatly  to  Mary  or  not  we  cannot  be  sure,  but  it  is 
altc^teuieriNrobable.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
Mary  was  one  who  persistently  followed  with  the 
disciples  and  ministered  of  her  substance  to  aid 
and  comfort  the  Lord  in  His  work  for  others.  The 
course  the  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  Mail's 
sons  accompanied  their  mother  on  this  ministenng 

1'oumey  and  that  one  of  them  became  an  apostle. 
.t  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  mothers  with  their 
sons  joined  the  compwy  of  the  disciples  and  that 
three  out  of  the  four  became  members  of  the  apos- 
tolic group.  Another  item  in  these  only  too  frag- 
mentary references  is  that  this  Mary,  along  with 
bet  of  Magdala  and  the  others  of  ttua  group,  was 


of  sufficient  wealth  and  position  to  be  marked 
among  the  followers  of  Jesus  as  serving  in  this  par- 
ticular way.  The  mention  of  Chusar  wife  (Uc  8 
3)  is  an  indication  of  the  unusual  atanding  m  this 
company  of  faithful  women. 

The  other  notices  of  Maiy  show  her  lingering 
late  at  the  cross  (Mk  16  40);  a  spectator  at  the 
burial  (Mk  16  47):  and  among  the  first  to  bear 
spicee  to  the  tomb.  This  ia  the  whole  of  this 
woman's  biography  extant,  but  perhaps  it  ia  enough. 
We  are  told  practically  nothing,  directly,  concerning 
her:  but,  incidentally,  she  is  known  to  be  ^nerous, 
faithful,  loving,  true  and  brave.  She  came  in  sorrow 
to  the  tomb  to  anoint  the  body  of  her  dead  Lrad; 
she  went  awa>r  in  joy  to  proclaim  Him  alive  forever- 
more.  A  privilege  to  be  coveted  by  the  greatest  was 
thus  awarded  to  simple  faith  and  trusting  love. 

V7.  Mary,  thm  Mothmr  of  John  Mar*.— This 
woman  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  NT  (Acts  12 
12),  but  in  a  connection  to  arouse  intense  mteiest. 
Since  she  was  the  mother  of  Mark,  she  was  also,  in 
all  probability^  the  aunt  of  Barnabas.  The  aunt 
of  one  member  and  the  mother  of  another  of  the 
earliest  apostolic  group  is  a  woman  of  importance. 
The  stetement  in  Acts,  so  far  as  it  concrans  Maiy,  is 
brief butsuggestive.  ProfessOTRamsay  (see Paul 
the  TraoelUr,  etc,  385)  holds  that  the  authority  for 
this  nairaUve  was  not  'Peter  but  Mark,  the  son  of 
the  house.  This,  if  true,  adds  Interest  to  the  story 
as  we  have  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  Peter 
went  thither  directly  upon  his  escape  from  prison 
argues  that  Mary's  bouse  was  a  well-known  center 
of  Christian  life  and  worship.  Hie  additional  fact 
that  coming  unannounced  and  casually  the  apostle 
found  a  considerable  body  of  believers  assembled 
points  in  the  same  direction.  That  "many"  were 
gathered  in  the  house  at  the  same  time  indicates 
that  the  house  was  of  considotible  size.  It  aiso  ap- 
pears  that  Rhoda  was  only  one  of  the  maub,  aigiung 
a  household  of  more  than  ordmar^  siie.  lliere  is  a 
tradition  of  doubtful  authenticity,  that  Mail's 
house  was  the  scene  of  a  still  more  sacred  gatheraig 
in  the  upper  room  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal. 
We  conclude  that  Mary  was  a  wealthy  widow  of 
Jems,  who,  upon  becoming  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
with  h^  son,  gave  herself  with  whole-souled  devo- 
tion to  Christian  service,  mdcing  her  large  and  well- 
appointed  houae  a  plaoe  of  meeting  tar  the  imo- 
acnbed  and  homeHeaa  Christian  oommunion  whose 
benefactor  and  patron  she  thus  became. 

  Louis  Matthews  Sweet 

IfART,  THE  PASSING  OF.  See  Apocbtphal 
Gospels. 

MASALOTH,  mas'a-k)th.  See  Mesaloth. 
HASCHIL,  mas'ldl.  See  Psalub. 

HASH  (^,  tnosA):  Named  in  Gen  10  23  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Aram.  In  the  ||  passage  in 
1  Ch  1  17  the  name  is  given  as  "Meehech" 
(nusAeikft),  aod  the  LXX  (Mdsoch)  supports  this 
form  in  both  paasages.  "Meshech,  however,  is  a 
Japhetic  name  (Gen  10  2),  and  "Mash"  would 
seem  to  be  the  original  reading.  It  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  Jfons  Maaiva  of  claarical 
writers  (Strabo,  eto),  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Meeopotamia. 

MASHAL,  mft'ahal  (st^,  mOthal,  1  Ch  6  74). 
See  MiSHAL. 

HASIAS,  ma-Bl'as  (A,  Moo-Un,  Matiaa,  B,  Ma- 
o^Iof,  Meiia/ias) :  The  head  of  one  of  the  famihea 
of  Solomon's  servants  (1  Esd  6  34);  it  has  no 
equivalent  in  the  ||  Exr  2  55ff;  RVm  "Misaiaa." 
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HASHAN,  mas'man.   See  Maasmas. 

MASON,  m&'s'n:  The  tr  of  4  Heb  worda:  (1) 
•gt^  Cnri,  ^MSnuA  'a>hen,  "graver  of  stone"  (2  S  6 
11);  (2)  (3)  rSi,  gOdhar  (2  K  12  12),  IT?  flhlj, 
kOrxuh  W  (1  Ch  14  1).  "maker  of  a  wall  [or 
Dedgel";  (4)  SJl^,  ^d^oM,  "a  hewer  or  digger  [of 
stonesi"  (i  Ch  aa  2;  Ezr  S  7).  Lebanon  still 
supplies  the  greater  number  of  skilled  masons  to  Pal 
and  Syria  (see  2  S  6  11),  those  of  Shweir  being  in 
special  repute.  See  Craxts,  II,  8;  also  Abchi- 
tbctdbk;  Buhjiinq;  Gsbal;  Honaa. 

HASPH&,maa'fa(l  Mace  S  46,  RV  "Miipeh"). 
See  MupEH,  4. 

HASREKAH,  mas'rd-ka,  maa-rClca  (TI^'^PV, 
masrSfJlh;  MnaiKimt  Matikka):  A  place  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  ancient  rulers  of  Edom  (Gen  86  31), 
"before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel."  Maarekah  was  the  royal  tnty  of  Samlah, 
son  of  Hadad  (ver  86;  1  Ch  1  47).  The  name 
may  mean  "place  of  choice  vines,*'  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  in  ^i^t  localily  it  must  be  sougjit. 

HASSA,  mas'a  (bti;rD,  maasd',  "burden"): 
Descendant  of  Abraham  through  Ishmael  (Gen  26 
14;  1  Ch  1  30).  His  people  may  be  the  Masani 
of  Ptolemy^  having  Eastern  Arabia  near  Babylon 
as  their  habitat.  Ine  mai^al  reading  of  the  head- 
ing to  Prov  81  mentions  Lemuel  as  king  of  Massa. 
If  that  reading  ia  accepted,  it  would  seem  that  a 
tribe  and  probably  a  place  were  named  from  Ish- 
mael's  descendant.  The  leading  is  doubtfuL 
however,  for  where  the  phrase  recurs  in  Prov  SO  1 
(RV)  it  appears  to  be  a  ^oss. 

UASSACRB,  maa'a^kfr,  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 
See  Innocbntb,  Mabbacu  or. 

HASSAH  AND  MERIBAH.  mai^a,  mer'i-bft 
(n^'^'l'lp^  >^13t  fnafffOA  HmfrlbhlUt,  "proving  and 
strife";  «iipao>&t  Kal  Xoi8tfpi)«Mt  veiraamAt  kai 
k^tUrtsU) :  These  names  occur  together  as  applied 
to  one  pliice  only  in  Ex  17  7:  they  stand,  however, 
in  parallelism  in  Dt  88  8;  Pa  96  8.  In  all  other 
cases  they  are  kept  distinct,  as  belon^ng  to  two 
separate  narratives.  The  conjunction  here  may 
be  due  to  conflation  of  the  sources.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  impoadible  Uiat,  for  the  reason  stated,  the  double 
name  was  given,  although  elsewhm  (Dt  9  16; 
9  22)  the  place  is  referred  to  as  Massah. 

This  scene  is  laid  in  Ez  17  1  at  Rkpkidim  (q.v.) 
and  in  ver  6  at  Horbb  (q.v.).  It  is  near  the  ban- 
ning of  the  desert  wanderings.  In 
1.  First  dearth  of  water  the  people  murmur 
Lutaaca  and  complain.  Moses,  appealing  to 
God,  is  told  what  to  do.  He  takes  with 
him  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  smites  with  his  rod 
the  rock  on  which  the  Lord  stands  in  Horeb,  where- 
uixm  water  gushes  torth,  and  thepeoi^  drink. 
^«  Moees  done  is  Ood'a  agent.  There  is  no  bint 
of  blame  attaching  to  him.  He  called  the  place 
Massah  and  Meribah,  because  of  the  striving  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  because  the^  tempted  the 
Lord  (ver  7).  In  some  way  not  mdicated,  here 
and  at  Meribah,  God  put  the  Levites  to  proof  (Dt 
SS8). 

The  second  narrative  describes  what  took  place 
at  Kadeah  ^.e.  "Kadesh-baniea")  when  the  desert 

wanderinga  were  nearly  over  (Nu  SO 
S.  Second  1-13).  llie  flow  of  water  from  the 
Xnatanee      famous  spring  for  some  reason  had 

ceased.  In  their  distress  the  people 
became  impatient  and  petulant.  At  the  door  of 
the  tent  of  meeting  Moees  and  Aaron  teoeived  the 


Lord's  instnictions.  In  his  speech  of  remonstrance 
to  the  people  Moses  seemed  to  ^rify  himself  and 
his  brother;  and  instead  of  speaking  to  the  rock 
as  God  had  commanded,  he  struck  it  twice  with  his 
rod.  The  flow  of  water  was  at  once  restored;  but 
Moees  and  Aanxk  were  heavily  puni^ied  because 
they  did  not  sanctify  God  in  the  eyes  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  The  "Watm  of  Meribah"  was  the  name 
even  to  this  scene  of  strife.  The  incident  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Nu  SO  24,  and  Dt  8S  51  (mT^bhcOh 
lodhith.  AV  "Meribah-kadesh,"  RV  "Meribah  of 
Kadeah").  In  I^  81  7  God  appears  as  ha^nng 
tested  Imael  here.  The  ain  of  land  and  the  en- 
suing calamity  to  Moees  are  alluded  to  in  Pa  106  32. 

The  place  appears  in  Ezk  47  19:  48  28,  as  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  land  oi  Israel,  in  the 
former  as  "Meriboth-kadesh,"  in  the  latter  as 
"Meribath-kadesh"  (Meriboth^pl.  Meribath- 
"const,  sing.")  where  the  position  mdicated  is  that 
of '  Ain  ^adlB,  "Kadesh-bamea." 

In  Dt  88  2,  by  a  slight  emendation  of  the  txixt 
we  might  read  mtibhdth  IfSdJOsh  for  vOnMeWteth. 
kddhm.   This  gives  a  preferable  sense. 

W.  EwiNO 

UASSIAS,  mM^as  (A,  Hwwtet,  MaaatoM,  B. 
'Atmloi,  AsmCm)  :  One  of  those  who  put  away  their 
"strange  wives"  (1  Ead  9  22)  -  "Maaseiah"  of  Ear 
10  ^ 

HAST.  See  Ships  and  Boats,  II,  2,  (3);  3. 

MASTER,  mas'ter  (flT^,  'OdkSn,  bjj,  ha'ai, 
''^l,  rob&t;  SfOTr6Tm,  despdlSa,  SiS4amiXot,  didd- 
sfcoZos,  Kipiot,  Jbiirtos,  ^^t,  ThabU):  "Master," 
when  the  tr  of  'OdlAn,  "ruler,"  "lord"  (Sir), 
often  tr*  "lord,"  denotes  gHieralW  the  owner  or 
master  of  a  servant  or  slave  (Geo  84  9,  etc;  39  2, 
etc;  Ex  21  4,  etc;  Dt  88  15  bu;  2  S  9  9.10 
6i»;  Prov  SO  10);  elsewhere  it  is  rather  "lord"  or 
"ruler"  (often  king,  e.g.  1  S  34  6.8:  26  16);  in 
the  pi.  'Sdhonlm,  it  is,  as  the  rule,  used  only  of  God 
(but  see  Gen  19  2.18:  Dt  10  17;  Fs  186  3, 
^'Lord  of  hrda":  Isa  86  13,  "other  k>ids";  19  4 
[Heb  "tords"];  M  2).  Ba'ei,  "lord,"  "owner,"  is 
tr<*  "master" :  "the  master  of  the  house^'  (Ex  88  8: 
Jgs  19  22.23);  "the  ass  his  master's  crib"  (Isa  1 
3).  We  have  it  also  tr'  "masters  of  assemblies" 
(Eccl  12  11).  See  Absbmbues,  Masters  of.  Cf 
Ecclua  82  1,  "master  [of  a  feast],"  RV  "ruler": 
Jn  2  9,  "ruler  of  the  feast";  rabh  (Dnl  1  3;  Jon  1 
0,  "shipmaster");  rabk,  Aram.,  "great,"  "mif^ty." 
"elder'Hl>nl  4  9;  6  ll,"masterof  themagicians''); 
also  sor,  "head"  or  "chieT '  (Ex  1  11,  "taskimufara"; 
1  Ch  is  27,  "master  of  the  song,"  RVm  "the 
earrving  of  the  ark,  Heb  tha  lifting  up") ;  '  'ilr,  "to 
call,  to  awake/  is  also  rendered  "master"  in 
AV,  "The  Lord  will  cut  off  the  man  thatdoeth  Uiia, 
the  master  and  the  scholar,"  m  "him  that  waketh 
and  hun  that  answereth,"  RV  as  AVm  (Mai  2  12). 

Hie  vb.  "to  master"  does  not  occur  in  the  OT, 
but  we  have  in  Apoc  (Wisd  IS  18)  "mastering  thy 
power"  {despdzSn  iseftUos),  RV  "bong  sovradgn 
over  [thyi  strength." 

In  the  NT  deapoUM  answers  to  'HdkOn  as  "master" 
(1  Tim  6  1.2;  2  Tim  2  21),  rendered  also  "Loid" 
(Lk  2  29,etc);  JburtM,  is  "Master,"  "Lord,"  "Sir," 
used  very  frequently  of  God  or  of  Christ  (Mt  1 
20.22.24),  tr*  "Master"  (Mt  6  24;  IB  27:  AV  Mk 
18  35;  Rom  14  4,  etc) :  Jfca/A«ff&£a«,  a  "leader,"  is  tr" 
"Master"  (Mt  88  8[AV].10);  didatkaloa,  a  title  very 
often  applied  to  Our  Lonl  in  the  Gospels,  is  "Teach- 
er,''tK'^Slaster'' in  AVMt  8  19:  9  11;  Mk  4  38; 
Lk  8  12,  etc;  RV  "Teacher";  also  Jn  8  2.10:  Jas 
8  I,  "be  not  many  masters,"  RV  "teachers";  rnotW, 
rhabbei  ("Rabbi")  (a  transliterated  term 
signifying  "my  Teacher")  is  also  in  several  instances 
applied  to  Jesw,  AV  "Master"  (Mt  86  26.40;  Mk 
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9  5:  11  21:  Jn  9  2  [RV  leaves  untranslated]; 
Mk  10  51,  "Rabboni,"  AV  "Lord";  Jn  SO  16 
["Rabbouni"!,  RV  "Rabboni,"  q.v.). 

For  "muter"  BT  has  "lord"  (1  S  S6  16;  29  4.10: 
Am  4  1;  Mk  13  T^om  14  4);  " master "  for  " lord 
<Oeti  38  ]»:  2  V-  '.  2  i .  Rev  6  10);  lor  "good  man 
of  tbe  house"  (Ml  21  i  Lk  13  39).  "master  of  the 
bonn":  In  Epli  &  0.  ]n  gives  "Gr  lords"  (In  ver  9, 
"btaetr  Staater  and  ymir^"  u  also  Or  kurioa);  instead 
of  "tbe  only  Lord  GoiL  &ud  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
tfude  vpr  4>^  RV  roadj)  "our  onl;  Master  and  Lord, 
MUB  Ctirlf^t,"  m  "the  aslrJhCaster.  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Ohrtst  ";  fur  "f>vprcame  "Oiem"  (Acta  19  18).  "mas- 
tortid  IhjIIi  i>r  tlu-in," 

W.  L.  Walker 
MASTERY,  maa'tSr-i  (nyO^,  g'bhUrOh,  t:bTp, 
shHS(,  Aram. ;  &-ye)v(to)i(u,  agdniamai,  ASkim, 
athUd):  "Mastery''  occurs  twice  in  the  OT  and 
twice  in  AV  of  the  NT:  in  Ex  SS  18  (grbhSrSk, 
"mi^t"),  "the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mas- 
tery^ in  Dnl  ft  24  "to  have  power"),  "The 
Uona  had  the  mastery  oi  them";  in  1  Cor  9  25, 
agdnizomai,  "to  contoid  for  a  prize,"  to  be  a  com- 
batant in  the  public  games,  is  tr<*  "striveth  for  the 
mastery,"  RV  "striveth  in  the  games";  and  in 
2  Tim  3  5,  alfdeOj  with  the  same  meaning,  is  tr^ 
"strive  for  masteries,"  RV  "contend  in  the  games." 
From  the  Or  we  have  the  words  "athlete/' etc. 

W.  L.  Waz^b 
MASTIC,MASTICE.maa'tik((rxlM»t,scMno8):  A 
tree  mentioned  only  in  Sua  ver  54  (ciG^  87  25m). 
It  is  the  Pittacia  lentiacus  (Arab.  Miataki),  a  shrub 
which  attains  a  height  of  10  to  12  ft.,  growing  in 
thicketa  on  the  Blop>efl  round  the  Mediterranean. 
The  gum  which  exudes  through  incisions  made  in 
the  bark  is  greatly  prized  as  a  masticatory.  The 
smell  and  flavor  are  suggestive  of  the  terebinth. 
It  is  chewed  in  order  to  preserve  the  teeth  and  gums. 
But  often  men  chew  it  without  any  special  purpc^e, 
just  because  they  like  it.  The  mastick  produced 
in  Chios  is  most  highly  esteemed.  It  is  emplo^red 
in  making  perfumes  and  sweetmeats;  in  preparing 
bread  a  htue  is  sometimea  added  to  the  dough  just 
before  it  is  put  into  tbe  oven.  W.  Ewinq 

HATHARUS,  math-arofas:  AV  in  1  Esd  9 

31.   See  Maithanias. 

BIATHBLAS,  ma-thSlas  (A,  MaO^,  MaHiiUu, 
B,  Mai^Xat,  Mo^m;  A V  MatlbeUs) :  One  of  the 

Sriesta  who  had  married  "strange  mves"  (1  Esd 
10)»"Maaseiah"  of  Ezr  10  18. 

]iATHUSALA.martha'aarla(UaeotNraXA,JfaM(m- 

«a&f):  Or  form  of  "Methusdah,"  RV  (Lk  8  37 

AV). 

MATRED,  m&'tred  (T)!?!?,  ma^rSdh,  "expul- 
sion"): The  mother  of  Mehetabel,  wife  of  Hadar, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Edom  (Gen  36  39;  1  Ch  1  50. 
"Hadad").  The  LXX  and  Pesh  designate  Matred 
as  male,  i.e.  as  son  of  Me-zahab  instead  of  daughter. 

MATRI,  ma'tri  (^"ipiS,  main,  "rainy"):  A 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  which  King  Saul 
belonged  (1  S  10  21  AV). 

MATRTTES,  mft'trlts  (^Hp^Bl,  Ao-mofrt):  The 
RV  tr  of  nuOri  with  the  definite  art.,  "the  Matrites" 
(1  S  10  21). 

MATTAIT,  mat'an  Ci^fl ,  mcmn,  "a  gift"): 

(1)  A  priest  in  the  house  of  Baal,  slain  by  Jehoiada 
before  Baal's  altar  (2  K  11  18;  2  Ch  38  17). 

(2)  The  father  of  Shephatiah  a  contemporary 
and  persecutor  of  Jeremiah  (Jer  38  1),  one  of  those 
who  put  Jeremiah  into  Malechiah's  dungeon  (ver  6).  | 
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MATTANAH,  mat'arna  (HJIrlQ,  maUOnih;  B, 
Hav6av«(v,  Manthanaeln;  A,  MavOawtv,  Man- 
thaneln) :  A  station  of  the  Israelites  which  seems  to 
have  lain  between  Beer  and  Nahaliel  (Nu  21  18  f). 
The  name  means  "gift,"  and  might  not  inappro- 
priately be  appUed  to  a  well  in  the  wilderness 
(Budde  translates  "Out  of  the  desert  a  fpft";  Bee 
Expos  r,  VI,  482).  Some  would  therefore  identify 
it  with  Beer,  lliis  is  imjirobable.  There  is  now 
no  clue  to  the  place,  but  it  must  have  lun  S.W, 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

MATTANIAH,  mat>-aml'a  (VlTpCIV ,  mattanyOkil, 

"giftof  Jeh"): 

(1)  King  Zedekiah's  original  nam&  but  changed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  when  he  made  him  king  over 
Judah  instead  of  hia  nephew  Jdiraachtn  (2  K 
3i  17). 

(2)  A  descendant  of  Asaph  (1  Cli  9  15),  leader 
of  the  temple  choir  (Neh  11  17;  IS  8).  Men- 
tioned among  the  "porters,"  keepers  of  "the  atoie- 
bouses  of  the  gates''  (13  25),  and  again  in  ver  35  aa 
among  the  "priests'  sons  with  trumpets." 

(3)  May  be  the  same  as  (2),  though  in  2  Ch  30 
14  he  is  mentioned  as  an  ancestor  of  that  Jahasiel 
whose  inspired  words  in  the  midst  of  the  conire^a- 
tion  encouraged  Jehosbaphat  to  withstand  tbe  in- 
vasion of  Moab,  Ammon  and  Seir  (vs  14  ff). 

(4-7)  Four  others  who  had  fordgn  wives,  (a)  the 
Matthaniaa  of  1  Ead  9  27  (Ear  10  26);  (6)  the 
Othonias  of  1  Esd  0  28  (Ear  10  27);  (c)  the 
Matthaniaa  of  1  Esd  9  31  (Ear  10  30);  (d)  the 
fourth  of  these  in  1  Esd  9  34  AV  has  had  his 
name  blended  into  that  of  Mattenai,  and  the  two 
appear  as  the  composite  name  Mamnitanemus 
(Ezr  10  37).    He  is  a  son  of  Bani. 

(8)  A  Levite,  father  of  Zaccur^  ancestor  of  Hanan 
the  under-treasurer  of  the  Levitical  offerings  under 
Nehemiah  (Neh  13  13). 

(9)  One  of  the  sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  whose 
of&oe  it  was  to  blow  the  horns  in  the  temple-serrice 
aa  David  had  appointed  it  (1  Ch  36  4.5).  He 
was  bead  of  the  9th  divimon  ot  the  12  Levi  tee  (1 
Ch  S0  16),  who  were  moficiait  in  the  Songs  of  Jeh 
(I  Ch  36  7). 

(10)  One  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  who  helped  Heze- 
kiah  in  the  fulfilling  of  his  vow  to  cleanse  the  house 
of  the  Lord  (2  Ch  89  13).     Hohbt  Waixacs 

BIATTATHA,  mafa-tha  (MonrnM,  MaUathd): 
Son  of  Nathan  the  son  of  David  in  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  (Lk  8  31). 

UATTATHAH,  mat'a-tha:  RV  Mattattas 
Cq.v.). 

MATTATHIAS,  mat-a-thTae  (MaTfoetat,  Mat- 
taUilaa).  The  persons  of  this  name  in  the  Apoc  are: 

(1)  Mattatniaa  the  father  of  the  Maccabees. 
See  AsHONEANs;  Maccabbbb. 

(2)  One  of  the  7  who  stood  on  Esra'a  right  hand 
as  he  read  the  law  (1  Ead  9  43)«"Mattithiah" 
of  Neh  8  4. 

(3)  The  son — probably  the  youngest  (cf  1  Mace 
16  2) — of  Simon  the  Maccabean,  treiacherously 
murdered  along  with  his  father  and  his  brother 
Judas  by  hia  brother-in-law  Ptolemy,  son  of  Abubus 
in  the  atrtmghold  of  Dok  near  Jericho  in  the  177th 
Seleueid— 1^135  BC  (1  Mace  16  14). 

(4)  Son  of  Absalom,  one  of  the  two  "captains 
of  the  forces"  who  in  l^e  camp^gn  against  Deme- 
trius in  the  plain  of  Hazor  gallantry  supported 
Judas,  enabling  the  tatter  to  turn  an  impending 
defeat  into  a  great  victory  (1  Mace  11  70). 

(5)  One  of  the  three  envoys  sent  by  Nicanor  to 
treat  with  Judas  in  161  BC  (2  Mace  li  19).  No 
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names  of  envoys  arc  given  in  the  account  of  1  Mace 
7  27  ff. 

(6)  One  of  the  sons  of  Aaom  who  put  away  his 
"strange  wife"  (1  EM  9  33)-AV  '%atthiaa"- 
"M&ttattah"  of       10  33. 

In  addition  to  these  two  of  tiiis  name  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  NT: 

(7)  S  25/'Bonof  Amos." 

(8)  Uc  8  26,  "son  of  Semedn."        8.  Anous 

HATTATTAH,  matVta  (Ttin^lp ,  tnaUaiUUi) :  RV 
for  "Mattathah"  in  AV  (Est  10  33).  The  same  as 
*'Mattathia8"ofl  Ead  9  33,  AV  "Matthias"  (q.v.). 

HATTENAX,  mat-^nft%  maffrnl  Plt^Ot 

t^y,  "liberal"): 

(1)  ^  Two  who  married  foreign  wives,  one  a 
son  of  Hashum  (Ezr  10  33:  in  1  Esd  9  33  "Altan- 
neus"):  the  other  a  son  of  Bani  (Ezr  10  37). 

(3)  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  son  of  Jeshoa 
(Neh  12  19),  representing  the  house  of  Joiarib. 

HATTER,  mat'Sr:  This  word  being  a  very  general 
term  may  express  various  ideas.  RV  therefore 
frequently  chfui^es  the  reading  of  AV  in  order  to 
state  more  definitely  the  meaning  of  the  context 
(cf  Ex  24  14;  1  S  16  18;  1  K  8  69;  2  3  11  19: 
Eat  S  4:  Ps  86  20;  64  5:  Prov  16  20;  18  13). 
"^"n ,  diSoAdr,  and  the  Gr  Myoi,  Idgos,  both  meaning 
"word,"  are  verjr  frequently  tr^  by  **matter." 
exir  hms,  "wood,"  is  rendered  "matter'  in  Jas  8  6 
AV  (RV  "how  much  wood  is  kindled";  cf  Sir  28 
10).  Job  82  18  tr*  lit.  "words";  also  Dnl  4  17, 
"sentence."  Sn^iipu,  diavhSrS,  "to  carry  in  differ- 
ent places,"  "to  dffier,''  is  rendered  "to  make 
matter"  (Gal  S  6).  The  meaninjE  is  "it  makes  a 
difference,"  "it  matters,"  "it  is  of  importance." 

A.  L.  Bbeslich 

MATrHAN,mat'than  (TRMw9&v,Maahdn,ym 
MoMAv,  MatfUkdii):  An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  grand- 
father of  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary  (Mt  1  15). 
See  Matthat. 

ICATTHAmAS,  mat-tha-nras  (A,  Ma««av(M, 

Matthanias,  B,  Mordv,  Maidn): 

(1)  One  of  those  who  put  away  their  "strange 
wives"  (1  Eed  9  27)  =  "Mattaniah"  of  Esr  10  26. 

(2)  AV"Mathanias"(lEsd  9  31) -"Mattaniah" 
of  Ezr  10  30.  B,  followed  by  Swete,  reads  B*r. 
Kaawaa/ii6t,  Betkatpamn^. 

HATTHAT,  mat'that  (MaT«dr,  MaUhdt,  Mol- 
Mr,  MathHuU):  The  name  of  two  ancestors  of  Jesus 
in  IJt's  genealogy  (Lk  8  24.29).  one  behig  the 
grandfather  of  Joseph  the  husband  of  Maiy. 

MATTHEW,  math'Q:  Matthew  the  apostle 
and  evangelist  is  mentioned  in  the  4  catalogues  of 
the  apostles  in  Mt  10  3;  Mk  8  IS;  Ue  6  15; 
Acts  1  13,  thoi^  his  place  ia  not  constant  in  this 
list,  varying  between  the  7th  and  the  8th  ^acee  and 
thus  exchanging  pffidtions  with  Thomas.  The  name 
occurring  in  the  two  forms  MarAubt,  MaithaUa,  and 
MaMatot,  Maihthalos,  is  a  Gr  reproduction  of  the 
Aram.  MaUaihy&k,  i.e.  "gift  of  Jeh,"  and  eouivalent 
to  Theodore.  Before  his  call  to  the  apostolic  office, 
according  to  Mt  9  9,  his  name  was  Levi.  The 
identity  of  Matthew  and  Levi  is  practically  bOTond 
aU  douDt^  as  is  evident  from  the  predicate  m  Mt  10 
3;  and  mm  a  comp  arison  of  Mk  S  14:  Uc  C  27 
with  Mt  9  9.  St.  Mark  calls  him  "the  son  of 
Alphaeus"  (Mk  2  14),  although  this  cannot  have 
been  the  Alphaeus  who  was  the  father  of  James  the 
Less:  for  ii  this  James  and  Matthew  had  be^ 
lathers  this  fact  would  doubtless  have  been  men- 
tioned, as  is  the  case  with  Peter  and  Andrew,  and 
also  with  the  sons  of  Zebedee.   Whe^er  Jesus,  as 


He  did  in  the  case  of  several  others  of  ^is  disci- 
ples, gave  him  the  additional  name  of  Matthew 
IS  a  matter  of  which  we  are  not  informed.  As 
he  was  a  customs  officer  (6  TcXtii^f^  ho  td6n.es,  Mt 
10  3)  in  Capernaum,  in  the  temtory  of  Herod 
Antipas,  Matthew  was  not  exactly  a  Rom  official, 
but  was  in  the  service  of  the  tetrarch  of  GalUee.  or 
p(»BibIy  a  subordinate  officer,  belonging  to  the  class 
called  portitorea,  serving  under  the  publicani,  or 
superior  officials  who  fanned  the  Rom  taxes.  As 
such  he  must  have  had  some  education,  and  doubt- 
less in  addition  to  the  native  Aram,  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  Gr.  His  ready  acceptance  of 
tiw  call  of  Jesus  shows  that  he  must  have  oelonged 
to  that  group  of  publicans  and  sinners,  who  in 
Galilee  and  elsewhere  looked  lon^gly  to  Jesus 
(Mt  11  19;  Lk  7  34;  16  1).  Just  at  what  period 
of  Christ's  ministry  he  was  called  does  not  appear 
with  certainty,  but  evidently  not  at  once,  as  on  the 
day  when  be  was  called  (Mt  9  11.14.18;  Mk  S 
37),  Peter,  James  and  John  are  already  trustworthy 
disciples  of  Jems.  Unlike  the  first  six  amoi^  the 
apostles,  Matthew  did  not  enter  the  group  from 
amon^  the  pupils  of  John  the  Baptist.  These  are 
prachcally  all  the  data  furnished  by  the  NT  on  the 
person  of  Matthew,  and  what  is  found  in  poet-  and 
extra-Bib.  sources  is  chiefly  the  product  ofimagina- 
tion  and  in  part  based  on  mistaking  the  name  of 
Matthew  for  Matthias  (cf  Zahn,  Intro  to  the  NT,  ch 
liv,  n.3).  Tradition  states  that  he  preached  for 
15  ^eais  in  Pal  and  that  after  this  he  went  to  foreign 
nations,  the  Ethiopians,  Macedonians,  Syrians, 
Persians,  Parthians  and  Medes  being  mentioned. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  a  natural  death  either  in 
Ethiopia  in  Macedonia.  The  stories  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  that  he  died  the  death  of  a  martyr 
on  September  21  and  of  the  Gr  church  that  tlua 
occurred  on  November  10  are  without  any  histori- 
cal basis.  Qem.  Alex.  (jSbrom.,  iv.9)  gives  the  ex- 
plicit denial  of  Heradecn  that  Matthew  suffered 
martyrdom.  G.  H.  Schoddb 

MATTHEW,  THE  GOSPEL  OF  (tiayyOMv  mri. 
MaNatov,  euof^ion  kaid  MaththaUm  [or  Mwrfotov, 

Matthaion]): 

1.  Name  of  Gospel — Unity  and  Integrity 

2.  Canonldtr  and  Authonhlp 

8.  Belatloo  of  Or  and  Aram.  Gospels 

4.  Contenta,  Cbaractw  and  Vnepom 

5.  FroUeou  of  Utarur  Relation 

6.  Date  trf  Gospel 

LlTEBATDBS 

The  "Gospel  according  to  Matthew,"  i.e.  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  account  of  Matthew,  stands, 
according  to  traditional,  but  not  en- 
1.  Name  M  tirely  tmiversal,  arrangement,  first 
Gospel —  amonff  the  canonical  Gospels.  The 
Uni^  and  Gospel,  as  will  be  seen  below,  was 
Integrity  unanimouslv  ascribed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  tne  ancient  chureh  to  the 
apostle  Matthew,  though  the  title  does  not  of  itself 
necessarily  ^  impl^  immediate  authorship.  The 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  Gospel  were  never  in 
ancient  times  called  in  question.  Chs  1,  2,  par- 
ticularly— the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  and  child- 
hood of  Jeeus — areproved  by  the  consentient  tes- 
timony of  MSS,  VSS,  and  paMstio  references,  to 
have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel  from  the 
beginning  (see  Virgin  Birth).  The  omission  of 
this  section  from  the  heretical  Gospel  of  the  Ebion- 
ites,  which  appears  to  have  had  some  relation  to  our 
Gospel,  is  witnout  significance. 

The  tbeorr  of  succesrive  redactions  of  Mt,  startliu 
with  an  Aram.  Ooapel,  elaborated  by  Elchhorn  and 
Marsh  (1801),  uid  the  related  tbeorles  of  Buoceestve 
editlona  of  the  Gospel  put  forth  by  the  Tttblogen  school 
(Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  KOstUn,  etc),  and  by  Ewtdd  (Bleek 
supposes  a  primitive  Gr  Gospel),  lack  historio&l  founda- 
tton,  and  are  refuted  by  the  fact  that  MSS  and  T83 
know  Mily  the  ultimate  redactloQ.   Is  It  credible  that 
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the  churches  ihould  quletlT  acaspt  radacUoa  after  redac- 
tloa,  and  aot  a  word  be  nld,  or  a  vmOga  remain,  oi  any 

f>l  Uwnir 


S.  Camm- 

idtyand 

At^utnliip 


1)  Canonicitu.— The  apoBtoUo  ori^n  and  oanon- 
rank  of  the  Goqiel  o(  Mt  were  accepted  without 
a  doubt  the  early  church.  Origen, 
in  the  begumiug  of  the  3d  cent,  could 
apeak  of  it  as  the  first  of  "the  four 
OospelB,  which  alone  are  received  with- 
out dispute  by  the  church  of  God  under 
heaven"  Cm  Euseb.,  HE,  VI,  25).  The  use  of  the 
Gospel  can  be  traced  in  the  apostolic  Fathen;  most 
distinetly  in  Bamabaa,  who  CHiotea  Mt  22  14  with 
the  formula,  "It  is  written*;  (fi).  Though  not 
mentioned  by  name,  it  was  a  chief  soiutie  from  which 
Justin  took  his  data  for  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus 
(cf  Westcott,  Canon,  91  ff),  and  apostolic  origin  is 
implied  in  its  forming  part  "the  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostlea,"  "which  are  called  Gospels,"  read  weekly 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians  (Ap.  i.66,  etc). 
Its  identity  with  our  Mt  is  confirmed  by  the  un- 
doubted presence  of  tliat  Gospel  in  the  iXdteMoron 
of  Tatian,  Justin's  disciple.  The  testimony  of 
Papias  is  oonadered  below.  The  unhesitating 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel  ia  further  dedavely  shown 
by  the  testimonies  and  use  made  of  it  in  the  works 
of  Irenaeus,  TertuUiai^  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
by  its  inclusion  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  the  Itala, 
Peah,  etc.  See  Canon  of  NT;  Gosfblb. 

(2)  Authorship. — ^The  questions  that  cluster 
around  the  First  Gospel  have  largely  to  do  ?nth  the 
muchrdiscussed  and  variously  disputed  statement 
oonoemingitfoundinEuBebius  (HE,  III, 39),  cited 
from  the  much  older  work  of  Papias,  entitled  Jn- 
terprttatian  of  the  Worda  of  the  Lord.  Papias  is  the 
first  who  mentions  Matthew  by  name  as  tne  author 
of  the  Gospel.  His  words  are:  "Matthew  com- 
posed the  Logia  [X^m,  tdffia,  "words,"  "oracles"] 
in  the  Heb  [Aram.]  tongue,  and  everyone  inter- 

E reted  them  as  he  was  able.  Papias  cannot  here 
e  referrii^  to  a  book  of  Matthew  m  which  only  the 
disomiraeB  or  sayings  of  Jesus  had  been  preserved, 
but  which  had  not  any,  or  only  meager  accounts  of 
His  deeds,  which  imaginary  document  is  in  so  many 
critical  circlea  re^rded  as  the  basis  of  the  present 
Gospcj,  for  Papiaa  himself  uses  the  expression 
T&  Myut,  id  l&pa,  as  embracing  the  story,  as  he 
himself  says,  m  speakingof  Mk,  "of  the  things 
said  or  done  by  Christ"  (Euseb..  HE,  lU,  24;  cf 
particularly  T.  Zahn,  JrUro  to  NT,  54,  and 
Li^^oot,  Supernatural  Bdiffion,  170  fi)'  Eusebius 
further  reports  that  after  Matthew  had  first  labored 
among  his  Jewish  compatriots,  he  went  to  other 
nations,  and  as  a  substitute  for  his  oral  preaching, 
left  to  the  former  a  Gospel  written  in  their  own 
flialect  (III,  24).  The  testimony  of  Papdas  to 
Matthew  as  the  author  of  the  First  Goqpel  is  con- 
firmed by  Irenaeus  (iii.3,  1)  and  by  Origen  (in 
Euseb.,  HE,  V,  10),  and  may  be  accepted  as  repre- 
senting a  uniform  2d-cent.  tradition.  Always, 
however,  it  is  coupled  with  the  statement  that  the 
Gospel  was  originally  written  in  the  Heb  dialect. 
Hence  arises  the  difficult  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  canonical  Gr  Gospel,  with  which  alone,  «>par- 
ently,  the  fathers  were  acquainted,  to  this  all^^ 
origmal  apostolic  work. 

One  thing  which  seems  certun  is  that  whatever 
this  Heb  (Aram.)doc\unent  may  have  been,itwas  not 
an  original  f  onn  from  which  the  present 
S.  Rebttfani  Gr  Gospd  of  Mt  was  tr',  ather  by  the 
of  Gt  and  apostle  himself,  or  by  somebody  else, 
Aram.  as  was  maintained  by  Bengel,  Thiersch, 
Gospels  and  other  scholars.  Indeed,  the  Gr 
Mt  throughout  bears  the  impress  of 
being  not  a  tr  at  all,  but  as  havii^  been  ori^nally 
written  in  Gr,  and  as  being  less  jQebraistio  m  the 
form  of  thought  than  some  other  NT  writings,  e.g. 


the  Apocalypse.  It  is  goierally  not  difficult  to 
discover  when  a  Or  book  of  this  p^iod  is  a  tr  from 
the  H^  or  Aram.  That  our  Mt  was  writtra  origi- 
naliy  in  Gr  appeara,  among  other  thmn,  fri»n  ue 
way  in  whieh  it  makes  use  of  the  0T|  scnnetimes 
folkiwing  the  LXX,  sometimes  going  back  to  the 
Heb.  Particularly  instructive  passages  in  this 
regard  are  12  18-21  and  IS  14.15,  in  which  the 
rendering  of  the  Alexandrian  tr  would  have  served 
the  puipoees  of  the  evangelist,  but  he  yet  follows 
more  closely  the  origuial  text,  although  he  adopts 
the  LXX  wherever  this  seemed  to  suit  better  than 
the  Heb  (cf  Keil'a  Comm.  on  Mt,  loc  cit.). 

The  external  endences  to  which  appeal  is  made 
in  favor  of  the  use  oi  as  (viginal  Heb  or  Aram.  Mt 
in  the  primitive  church  are  mum  than  elusive. 
Eusd^  (HE,  V,  10)  maitirau  as  a  r^rt  (x^ 
yrrtu,  Uff<^i)  that  Pantaeniis,  about  the  year  170 
AD.  fotmd  among  the  Jewish  Ouistians,  probably 
of  South  Arabia,  a  Gospel  at  Mt  in  Heb,  left  then 
by  Bartholomew;  and  Jerome,  while  in  the  Syrian 
Beroea,  had  occasion  to  examine  such  a  work, 
which  he  found  in  use  among  the  Naiarenes,  ana 
which  at  first  he  regarded  as  a  omnposition  ot  the 
apostie  Matthew,  but  aftenrard  decured  not  to  be 
such,  and  then  identified  with  the  Gospd  according 
to  tne  Hebrews  iEvemadium  secundum  or  jwela 
Hebraeot')  also  called  the  Gospel  oi  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  or  of  the  Nasarenes,  current  among  the 
Nasarenes and Ebionites  (De  Vir. I}huir.,m',  Con- 
tra Pdag.,\n.2',  Comm.  on  Mt  12  13,  etc;  see  Gos- 
pel accordino  to  thb  Hbbbbws).  Fortius  reason 
the  references  by  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Eusebius  to  the 
(jospel  of  Mt  are  by  many  scholars  regarded  as 
referring  to  this  Heb  Cioepel  which  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians employed,  and  which  they  thought  to  be  the 
work  of  the  evangelist  (cf  for  fuller  details  BE,  XII, 
art.  "Matthaeusder  Apostel").  Just  what  the  ori^ 
nal  Heb  Mt  was  to  which  Papias  refers  (assuming  it 
to  have  had  a  real  existence)  must,  with  our  present 
available  means,  remain  an  unsolved  riddle,  as  also 
the  posnUe  oonnection  between  the  Gr  and  Heb 
tfficts.  Attempts  like  those  of  Zahn,  in  his  Kom- 
mentor  on  Mt,  to  explain  readings  of  the  Gr  text 
through  an  inaccurate  understanding  of  the  imag- 
inary Heb  original  are  arbitrary  and  unreliable. 
There  remains,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the 
apostie  bimseli,  or  someone  under  his  care  (thus 
Godet),  produced  a  Qst  recenwm  of  an  esrlier  Aram. 

WOTk. 

The  xwevallfais  theotr  at  present  la  tbat  tbe  Heb 
Matthaean  document  ttf  Paidas  was  a  ooUeetlon  malnlr 
of  the  dlecouraas  o<  Jesus  (called  br  recent  crittea  QJ, 
which.  In  variant  Or  tranalmonB.  was  uaed  tioth  by  tns 
autiitHr  the  Qtv  Mt  and  bj  the  evangwHst  Luke,  thus 
expli^nlng  the  oommoa  fbatnrea  In  tneee  two  goepeia 
(W.  C.  Allen,  howerer.  In  his  Crit.  »itd  ExtgH,  Cohm.  o» 
Mt,  dilutee  Ue's  ubb  oCthla  eappoeed  oonunon  aooree, 
Intro,  xlvlff).  The  me  os  tbte  suppoeed  Matthaean 
Bouroe  Is  thonght  to  explain  how  the  or  Ooap^  came  to 
be  named  after  the  apoatle.  It  has  alreadr  been  re- 
matted,  however,  that  there  is  no  good  reaeon  tx  sim- 
podDg  that  the  ''Logla"  of  Papiaa  was  oonlbwd  tod» 
couraos.   See  further  <m"souroea"  below. 

(1)  Contenie  and  character. — As  respects  con- 
tents, the  Gospel  of  Mt  can  be  divided  into  3  chid 

Earts:  (1)  prelimiiiary,  including  tiie 
irtii  and  eariy  youth  of  the  Lord 
Character  (chs  1,  fi);  (2)  the  activity  of  Jesus  in 
and  Galilee  ^chs  S-18);  (3)  the  activity 

Purpose  of  Jesus  m  Judaea  and  Jems,  followed 
by  His  passion,  death,  and  resurrection 
(chs  19-S8).  In  character,  the  (Sospel,  like  those 
of  the  other  evangelists,  is  only  a  clueetomathy,  a 
selection  from  the  great  mass  of  oral  tradition  con- 
cerning the  doings  and  sayings  of  Christ  current 
in  apostolic  and  early  Christian  circles,  chosen  for 
the  special  purpose  which  the  evangelist  had  in  view. 
Acocrdhigly,  there  is  a  great  deal  d  materia  in  Mt 
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in  common  with  Mk  and  Lk,  althoi^^  not  a  little 
of  this  material,  too,  ia  individualistic  in  character, 
and  of  a  nature  to  vex  and  perplex  the  harmonist, 
as  e.g.  Matthew's  accounts  of  the  temptation,  of  the 
demoniacs  at  Gadara,  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho 
(4  1-11;  8  28-34;  SO  29-34);  yet  there  ia  much 
also  in  this  Gospel  that  is  peculiar  to  it.  Such  are 
the  following  pericopes:  chs  1,  2;  9  27-36;  10  15. 
37-40:  11  28-30:  12  11.12.1&-21. 33-38:  18  24- 
30.36-02:  U  28-31;  16  17-19;  17  2^27;  18 
15-35;  19  10-12:  SO  1-10:  21  lOf.14-16.28-32; 
S2  1-14;  SS  8-22;  24  42—26  46;  S7  3—10.62-60; 
28  1  Iff.  The  principle  of  arrangement  <tf  the 
material  is  not  chronological,  but  rather  that  of 
similarity  of  material.  The  addresses  and  parables 
of  Jesus  are  reported  consecutively,  although  th^ 
may  have  been  spoken  at  different  timee,  and 
material  scattered  m  the  other  evangelista — esp.  in 
TJf — is  fotuid  oomlnned  in  Mt.  Instances  are  seen 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (chs  6-7),  the  "mission 
address"  (ch  10),  the  sevra  parables  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  (ch  18),  the  discourses  and  parables  (ch  16), 
^e  woes  against  the  Pharisees  (ch  ,  and  the  grand 
eschatological  discourses  (chs  24,  26)  (cf  with  |1  in 
the  other  gospels,  on  the  relation  to  which,  see 
below). 

(2)  Pttrpote. — ^The  special  purpose  which  the 
writer  had  in  view  in  his  Gospel  is  nowhere  eroresaly 
stated,  as  is  done,  e.g.,  by  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  in  Jn  SO  30.31,  concerning  his  book,  but  it 
can  really  be  gleaned  from  the  general  contents  of 
the  book,  as  also  from  specific  passa^.  The  tradi- 
tional view  that  Matthew  wrote  primarily  to  prove 
that  in  Jesus  of  Nasareth  is  to- r>e  found  the  ful- 
filment and  realization  of  the  Messianic  predictions 
of  the  OTprophets  and  seers  is  beyond  a  doubt 
correct.  The  mere  fact  that  there  are  about  40 
proof  psssBgee  in  Mt  from  the  OT,  in  comiection 
even  with  the  minor  details  of  Christ's  eareer^  such 
as  His  return  from  Egypt  (S  15),  is  ample  evidence 
of  this  fact,  although  tne  proof  manner  and  proof 
value  of  some  of  these  passages  are  exegetical 
truca,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  way  in  wMch  the  OT 
is  cited  in  the  NT  (see  Quotations,  NT). 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Gospel  was 
writtm  lor  Jewish  Cbristiaos,  or  for  Jews  not  yet 
converted,  is  teas  important,  as  this  book,  as  was  the 
case  probably  with  the  Ep.  of  Jas,  was  written  at 
that  transition  period  when  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  communions  were  not  yet  fully  separated, 
and  still  worshipped  together. 

Particular  indications  as  to  this  purpose  of  the 
Gospel  are  met  with  at  the  bednniug  and  through- 
out the  whole  work:  e.g.  it  is  obvious  in  1  1,  where 
the  proof  is  furnished  that  Jesus  was  tbe  son  of 
Abruiam,  in  whom  all  families  of  the  earth  were  to 
be  blessed  (Gen  IS  3),  and  of  David,  who  was  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  God  forever  ^  S  7)  •  The 
geneak^  of  IJc,  on  the  other  hand  (8  23  n),  with 
its  cosmopolitan  character  and  purpose,  aimu^  to 
show  that  Jesus  was  the  Redeemer  of  the  whole 
worid,  leads  back  this  line  to  Adam,  the  common 
ancestor  of  all  mankind.  Further,  as  the  genealogy 
of  Mt  is  evidently  that  of  Joseim,  the  roster  and 
legal  father  of  Jesus,  and  not  that  of  Mary,  as  is  the 
case  in  Lk,  the  purpose  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Jewish  reader  is  transparent.  The  full  account  in 
Mt  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  does  not, 
as  is  sometimes  said,  contain  a  ''new  program  of 
the  kingdom  of  God" — indeed  does  not  contain  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel  at  all — but  is 
the  deeper  and  truly  Bib.  interpretation  of  the  Law 
over  against  the  superficial  interj^etation  of  tbe 
current  Pharisaism,  which  led  the  advocates  of  the 
latter  in  all  honest^  to  declare,  "What  lack  I  yet?" 
g^ven  with,  the  design  of  driving  the  auditors  to  the 
gospel  of  grace  and  futh  proclaimed  by  Christ  (cf 


Gal  8  24) — idl  this  is  only  intelli^le  when  we 
remember  that  the  book  was  writtm  for  Jewish 
readers.  Again  the  Y^^irra*,  gSgraplai — ^i.e.  the 
fulfilment  of  OT  Scripture,  a  matter  which  for  the 
Jew  was  everything,  but  for  the  Gentile  was  of 
little  concern — appears  in  Mt  on  all  hands.  We 
have  it  e.g.  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  from 
a  virgin.  His  protection  from  Herod,  His  coming 
to  Nasareth  (1  22f;  3  5.6.15.17  f.23),  the  activity 
of  John  the  BapUst  (S  3:  cf  11  10),  the  selection 
of  Galilee  as  the  scene  of  Jesus'  operations  (4  14  ff), 
the  work  of  Jesus  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law 
and  Prophets  (6  17),  His  quiet,  undemonstrative 
methods  (12  17  ff).  His  teaching  by  parables  (18 
35),  His  entrance  into  Jems  (21  4f.l6),  His  being 
arrested  (36  64)^he  betrayal  of  Judas  (27  9).  the 
distribution  of  His  strments  (37  35).  Throu^- 
out,  as  Professor  Kab3  says,  the  Gospel  of  Mt  shows 
a  "diametrical  contrast  between  Chnst  and  Pharissp 
ism."  Over  against  the  false  Mesuanic  ideas  and 
ideals  of  contemporary  teachings  among  the  Jews, 
Mt  selects  those  facts  from  the  teachings  and  deeds 
of  Christ  which  show  the  true  Messiah  and  the  cor- 
rect principles  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this 
respect  the  Gospel  can  be  regarded  as  both  apolo- 
getic and  polemical  in  its  aim,  in  harmony  with 
wliich  also  is  its  vivid  portraiture  to  the  growing 
hostility  of  the  Jews  to  Christ  and  to  His  teadiings 
which,  m  the  lattw  part  of  Mt,  appears  as  Intoue 
as  it  does  in  John.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  such 
pronounced  denundations  of  the  Pharisees  and  their 
system  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  (cf  9  11  ff;  12  1  ff; 
16  1  ff:  16  1  ff;  and  on  particular  points  6  20ff; 
9  13;  SB  23;  see  also  8  12;  9  34;  13  24;  31  43). 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  as  representing  the 
antiUiesis  to  the  narrow  Pharisaic  views,  that  we 
are  to  understand  the  writer's  emphasis  on  the 
unwenalitj/  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf  8 
1-12:  8  10-12;  21  33-44;  28  18-20)— passages 
in  which  some  nave  thou^t  they  discmied  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  prevaibng  Jewish  strain  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  special  importance  of  the  Gospel  of  Mt  for 
the  qrnoptic  problem  can  be  fully  discussed  only 

in  the  art.  on  this  subject  (jsee  Gos- 
6.  PnUenu  pblb,  Thb  Synoptic),  and  in  om- 
<^Iiteru7  nection  with  Mk  and  Lk.  The 
Relation      synoptic  problem  deals  primarily  with 

the  uterary  relations  existing  between 
the  first  3  Gospels.  The  contents  of  these  are  in 
many  cases  so  similar,  even  in  verbal  det^,  that 
they  must  have  some  sources  in  common,  or  some 
dependence  or  interdependence  must  exist  between 
them;  on  the  other  band,  each  of  the  3  Gospels 
shows  so  many  diffecences  and  disaimilaritieB  from 
the  other  two,  that  in  their  oompoeition  aome  inde- 

Eendent  source  or  sources — oral  or  writt^ — must 
ave  been  employed.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  problem  itself  is  of  little  more  tlian  literary 
importance,  having  by  no  means  the  historical 
significance  for  the  development  of  the  religion  ot 
the  NT  which  the  Pentateucbal  problem  has  for 
that  of  the  OT.  Nor  has  the  synoptic  problem 
any  historical  background  that  promises  a  solution 
as  tbe  Pentateucbal  problem  has  in  the  history  of 
Israel.  Nothing  save  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
these  Gospels,  and  a  comparison  of  the  contents  of 
the  three,  offers  the  scholar  any  material  for  the 
study  of  the  problem,  and  as  subiectiva  taste  and 
impressions  are  prime  factors  in  dealing  with  ma- 
tenals  of  this  sort,  it  is  more  than  improbable,  in 
the  absence  of  any  objective  evidence,  that  the 
synoptic  problem  in  genml,  or  the  question  of  the 
sources  of  Mt  in  parueular,  will  ever  be  solved  to 
the  satirfaction  oi  the  majwtty  of  scholars.  The 
hypothesis  which  at  present  has  widest  acceptance 
is  the  "two-souroe"  ^heory,  according  to  which 
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Mk,  in  its  existing  or  some  earUer  form,  and  the 
problematical  orisdnal  Mt  (Q),  coDBtitute  the  basia 
of  our  canonical  Gospel. 

In  proof  of  thla,  It  la  pointed  out  tb&t  oearly  the  whole 
of  the  namtlve-matter  of  Mk  1b  taken  up  Into  Mt,  as 
also  Into  ilk,  while  the  large  sectlona,  chteny  discourses, 
oomnxtn  to  Mt  and  Lk  are  held,  as  already  said,  to 
polDt  to  a  source  of  that  character  which  both  used. 
The  dlfllcultles  arise  when  the  comparison  Is  pursued  Into 
det^ls,  and  explanation  Is  sought  of  the  variations  In 
phraseology,  order,  sometimes  In  conception.  In  the 
respective  gospels. 

Despite  the  presti^  which  this  theory  has  at- 
tained, the  true  solution  is  probably  a  mmpler  one. 
Matthew  no  doubt  secured  the  bulk  oS  his  data 
from  his  own  experience  and  from  oral  tradition, 
and  as  the  former  existed  in  fixed  forms,  due  to 
catechetical  instruction,  in  the  early  church,  it  is 
possible  to  explain  the  similarities  of  Mt  with  the 
other  two  synoptics  on  this  ground  alone,  without 
resorting  to  any  litcraiy  dependence,  either  of  Mt 
on  the  other  two,  or  of  these,  or  either  of  them,  on 
Mt.  The  whole  probl^  is  purely  Bpeculative  and 
subjective  and  under  p«sent  oonmUons  justifies 
a  cui  bono  f  as  far  as  the  vast  literature  which  it  has 
called  into  existence  is  concerned. 

AcoordiDg  to  early  and  practically  universal 
tradition  Mt  wrote  nis  Gospel  before  the  other 
three,  and  the  place  assigned  to  it  in 
6.  Date  of  NT  literature  favors  the  acceptance 
Gospel  of  this  tradition.  Irenaeus  reports  that 
it  was  written  when  Peter  and  Paul 
were  preaching  in  Rome  (iii.l),  and  Euseb.  states 
that  tnis  was  done  when  Matthew  left  Pal  and  went 
to  preach  to  others  (HE,  III,  24).  Clement  of 
Alexandria  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the 
presbyters  who  succeeded  each  other  from  the 
beginning  declared  that  "the  gospels  containing  the 
genealogies  [Mt  and  Lk]  were  written  first"  (Euseb., 
HE,  VI,  14).  This  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  current 
theoiy  of  dependence  on  Mk,  and  is  in  consequence 
rejected.  At  any  rate,  there  is  Uie  best  reason  for 
holding  that  the  book  must  have  been  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jems  in  70  AD  (cf  Si  15). 
The  most  likely  date  for  the  Gr  Gospel  is  in  the  7th 
Christian  decade.  Zahn  claims  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Aram.  Gospel  in  Pal  in  62  AD,  while  the 
Gr  Mt  dates  from  85  AD,  but  this  latter  date  is  not 
probable. 

LiTEBATORB. — Intro  to  the  Oomms.  on  Mt  (Merer, 
Alford.  Allen  [/CCI.  Broadus  [PhUaddphla,  1887], 
M<MlsoD,  Plummer,  Schaefler  la  LtUh»ran  Commtntaru 
[New  York.  18951,  etc) ;  works  on  Intro  to  the  NT 
Salmon,  Weiss,  Zahn,  etc):  arts,  in  Bible  Diets,  and 
fEncfl  may  be  consulted.  See  also  F.  C.  Burkitt.  TA« 
Ooiptl  H\»toTy  and  It*  Trantmitsion;  Wellhausen.  Da» 
EtanQtlium  Matthaei  and  SinUitxing  in  dit  drti  erittn 
Evangelien;  Sir  J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horae  Sj/noptieae;  West- 
cott,  Intro  to  tht  Sludv  of  th»  Ootmlt!  iJghtfoot,  Bttau* 
on  SuperntUuroI  Rtligion,  T,  "Paplas  of  HlerapoUs" 
(tUa  last  specially  on  the  sense  of  Login),  See  also  the 
works  elteafnMA.as.  GosrKL  ow. 

  G.  H.  SCHODDB 

HATTHIAS,  map-thl'aa  (M<h*(m,  MaUhim,  or 
MoNIot,  MaihOAaa:  n'^P^IO ,  MaOUhyah,  "given 
of  Jeh"):  Matthias  was  the  one  upon  whom  the 
k)t  fell  when  he,  along  with  Jose{)h  Barsabbas,  was 

J)ut  forward  to  fill  up  the  place  in  the  apxMtleship 
eft  vacant  by  Judas  Iscariot  (Acts  1  15-26). 
This  election  was  held  at  Jcrus,  and  the  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  St.  Peter.  The  conditions 
donanded  of  the  candidates  were  that  they  should 
"have  companied  with  ua  all  the  time  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  went  in  and  went  out  among  us,  beginning 
from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  the  day  that  he  was 
received  up  from  us,"  and  that  the  one  chosen 
should  '  'become  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resmrection" 
(Acts  1  21.22).  The  mode  of  procedure  was  by 
lot,  and  with  prayer  was  the  election  made  (cf 
Acts  1  24). 

Hilgenfeld  idratifies  Matthias  with  NaUianael 


(cf  Nathanael).  He  was  traditionally  the  author 
of  the  "Gospel  of  Matthias,"  a  heretical  work  re- 
ferred to  by  Origen  {Horn,  on  Lk,  i),  by  Eusebius 
(HE,  111,  25,  6)  and  by  Hieronymua  {Proem  in 
Matth.).  No  trace  of  it  ia  left.  The  gnostic 
Basilides  (c  133  AD)  and  lus  son  ludor  olaimed  to 
ground  their  doctrine  in  the  "Gospel  of  Basilides" 
on  the  teaching  Matthias  received  du^tly  from  the 
Saviour  (Hippol.,  vii.20)  (cf  Hennecke,  Neuie*- 
tamentliche  Apokryphen,  167).  Various  parts  of 
the  apocryphal  "Contendings  of  the  Apoeues"  deal 
with  the  imprisonment  and  blinding  of  Matthias  by 
the  Ethiopian  cannibals,  and  his  rescue  by  Andrew 
(cf  Budge,  Contendings  <4  the  Apostles,  II,  163,  164, 
267-88;  see  also  Ajfoasw).  According  to  the 
MaHyrdom  of  St.  Matthiat  (Budge,  II,  289-94)  he 
was  sent  to  Damascus,  and  died  at  Fhalaeon,  a  city 
of  Judaea.  Other  sources  mention  Jerua  as  the 
place  of  Matthias'  ministry  and  burial. 

C.  M.  Kkbr 
MATTITHIAH,  maM-thl'a  (H*;:;!!^?,  mattHhyOh, 
or  ^l^t^in?) ,  maUithyaha,  "gift  of  Jeh") : 

(1)  The  Mattithiah  of  Neh  8  4  (Ist  spelling) 
was  one  of  those  who  stood  at  Esra's  nght  hand 
while  he  read  the  law  (cf  1  Esd  9  43).  He  may  be 
the  individual  set  over  "tJiinoB  that  were  baked  in 
pans"  (1  Ch  9  31). 

(2)  One  (tf  those  appcnnted  by  David  to  nunister 
before  the  ark,  and  to  "celebrate  and  to  thank  and 
praise  Jeh,  the  God  of  Israel"  (1  Ch  16  4.5). 

(3)  One  of  those  who  had  foreign  wives  (Est  10 
4S).   In  1  Esd  9  35,  "Mazitias." 

(4)  One  of  the  LeVites  who  ministered  before  the 
ark  with  harps  (1  Ch  U  18.21;  26  3.21,  2d 
spelling).  Henbt  Waui&ge 

MATTOCK}  mat'ok:  The  tr  of  3  Heb  words: 
(1)  n^^nijl,  maJUlrishah,  probably  "a  pickaxe" 
(1  S  18  20.21;  cf  ver  21  m);  (2)  ann,  fierelA, 
"sword  "  "ax,"  "tool"  (2  Ch  84  6  AV,  "with  their 
mattocks,"  AVm  "mauls,"  RV  "in  their  ruins," 
RVm  "with  their  axes"! ;  (3)  "HTQ ,  mo'der,  "a  hoe," 
"rake,"  "chopping  instrument"  (Isa  7  25).  Vines 
were  usually  grown  on  terraces  on  tha  hUIs  of  Fal, 
and  then  the  mattock  was  in  constant  use.  The 
usual  mattock  is  a  pick  witii  one  end  l»oad,  the 
other  pointed. 

MAUL,  todl  CpPia,  mepAtf,  Ut.  "a  breaker,"  "a 
club,"  "mace,"  "mattock"):  A  snwshing  vreapoa 
like  the  oriental  war«lub  or  the  clubs  always  carried 
by  the  shepherds  of  Lebanon  (Frov  26  18;  cf  Jer 
51  20  m). 

MAUZZIM,  moz'em,  mots'Sm  (0*^79  >  mdSu- 
ifm,  "places  of  strraigth,"  "fortresses"):  Many  con- 
jectures as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  and  its 

context  (Dnl  11  38;  cf  vs  19.39)  have  been  made. 
The  LXX  (uncertainly),  Theodotion,  and  the 
Geneva  Version  render  it  as  a  proper  name.  Theod- 
ore t  adopted  Theodotion's  reading  and  explained 
it  as  "Antichrist"  I  Grotius  thou^t  it  a  a)mip- 
tion  of  'AfifDj,  Azizoa,  the  Phoen  war-god,  whUe 
Calvin  saw  in  it  the  "god  of  wealth"!  Perhaps 
the  buzz  of  conjectures  about  the  phrase  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  passage  cited  the  word 
is  preceded  by  'SU^h,  meaning  God.  The  context 
of  the  passage  seems  clearly  to  make  Uie  words 
refer  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  on  this  account 
some  have  thought  that  the  god  Mars — whose 
figure  appears  on  a  coin  of  Antiochus — ^is  here  re- 
ferred to.  All  this  is,  however,  little  better  than 
guesswork,  and  the  RV  tr,  by  setting  the  mind  upon 
the  genra^  idea  that  the  monarch  referred  to  would 
trust  in  mere  force,  ^vee  us,  at  any  rate,  the  general 
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sense,  though  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
a  leference  to  a  particular  deity.  In  va  19  and  39, 
the  word  "Mauzzim"  is  simply  tr^  "fortresses,"  and 
the  idea  conveyed  is  that  the  mental  obsession  of 
fortresses  is  equivalent  to  deifying  them.  A  con- 
jecture of  Layard's  {Nineveh,  it,  456,  n.).  is,  at  any 
rate,  worth  referring  to.  Henry  Wallace 

MAW,  m6  (TT^P! ,  hebhdh  [cf  rpp ,  mhOh,  Nu  26 
8],  VlSt  k^^;  LXX  !vw<rrpov,  inmlroti):  The 
first  word  means  the  maw  or  stomach  of  ruminants. 
It  is  derived  from  a  root  desisoating  "hollowed  out." 
It  is  mentioned  ^ongside  m  the  shoulder  and  the 
two  cheeks  of  ox  and  sheep,  which  are  the  priest's 
share  of  any  sacrifice  brou^t  by  Israelites  (Dt  18 
3).  LXX,  where  enustron  corresponds  to  Attic 
iiyvtrrpoi',  Snustron,  denotes  the  fourth  stomach  or 
abomasum,  which  was  considered  as  a  delicacy,  and 
was  almost  a  national  dish  of  the  Athenians,  just 
as  tripe  is  of  the  Londoners.  The  parallel  form 
^Obhsh  is  used  for  the  body  of  a  woman,  which  is 
being  trao^xed  by  a  spear  thrust  in  Nu  25  8.  The 
last  word  k^ea  is  found  in  a  metaphorical  sense: 
"[Nebuchadrezzar]  hath,  like  a  monster,  swallowed 
me  up,  he  hath  filled  his  maw  with  my  delicacies" 
(Jer  SI  84).  H.  L.  E.  LuKRiNa 

HAZniAS,  maz-i-tl'as  (A,  MotiTtot,  Mazillas, 
B,  ZiiT(a«,  ZeUias):  One  of  those  who  had  taken 
"strange  wives"  (1  Esd  9  35),  identical  with 
Mattithiah  (Ezr  10  43). 

MAZZALOTH,  mazVIoth  (The  Planets).  See 
Abtboloot,  0. 

ICAZZAROTH,  ma^'a-roth:  The  12  constella* 
tions     the  Zodiac.   See  Astbonoht,  II,  12. 

MAZZEBAH,  mas-eHba,  mats-e'ba.  See  Pillar. 

MEADOW,  med'6:  (1)  nilf,  'Ordth,  "the 
meadows  [AV  "paper  reeds"]  by  the  Nile"  (Isa 
19  7);  y3^"nny5,  ma'drik-gabha*,  AV  "meadows 
of  Gibeah,"  RV  "Maarehnjeba,"  RVm  "the 
meadow  of  Gdba,  or  Gibeah'^  (Jgs  SO  33);  from 

rr^,  *SriA,  "to  be  naked";  cf  Arab,  ^y^*  '"nya, 

"to  be  naked,"  *.|^,   ^ara'A',  "a  bare  tract  of 

land."  ^Aroth  and  ma^Areh  signify  tracts  bare  of 
trees.  (2)  Ifl^ ,  'SfyCi,  in  Pharaoh's  dream  of  tlie 
kine,  AV  "meadow,"  RV  "reed  grass"  (Gen  41 
2.18).  'Aka  is  found  also  in  Job  8  11,  AV  and 
RV  "flag."  RVm  "reed-grass."  According  to 
Gesenius,  dha  is  an  Egyp  word  denoting  the  v^e- 

tation  of  marshy  ground.  (3)  D'^T3"1?  ^3^t,  'Sbhel 
k^mtm,  "Abel-cheramim,"  RVm  "The  meadow 
of  vineyards,"  AV  "the  plain  [AVm  "Abel"]  of  the 
vineyards"  (JgB  11  33):  "Abel-beth-maacafa"  (1  K 
15  20;  2K16  29;  cf2S80  14.15.18);  "Abel- 
shittim"  (Nu  S3  49;  cf  26  1;  Josh  8  1;  3  1; 
Jgs  7  22;  Joel  3  18;  Mio  6  5);  "Abel-meholah" 
(Jgs  7  22;  1  K  4  12;  19  16);  "Abel-raaim" 
(2  Ch  16  4);  "Abel-mizraim"  (Gen  60  11):  "stone," 
AV  "Abel,"  RVm  "Abei,"  that  is  "a  meadow"  (1  S 

6  IS);  cf  Ar^.  Jot ,  'abal,  "green  grass,"  and 

,  'a^xUai,  "unhealthy  marshy  ground,"  from 

Jo^ ,  ira&a/,  "to  rain."         Alfred  Ely  Day 

MEAH,  me'a  (H^SIS,  me'flA,  "hundred").  See 
Hahheah. 


MEAL,  mel  (i^fHt ,  'sJbAeZ) :  Desutes  the  portion  of 
food  eaten  at  any  one  time.  It  is  found  as  a  com- 
pound in  Ruth  2  14,  "meal-time,"  lit.  "the  time 
of  eating."  See  Food. 

MEAL  OFFERING.  See  Sacrificb. 

MEALS,  melz,  MEAL-TIBfB:  Bread  materials, 
bread-malmig  and  baking  in  the  Orient  are  dealt 

with  under  Bread  (q.v.).  For  food-stuflfs  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  in  Bible  times  more  specLScally 
see  Food.  This  article  aims  to  be  complementary, 
dealing  esp.  with  the  methods  of  preparing  and 
serving  food  and  times  of  meals  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews. 

The  Book  of  Jgs  gives  a  {air  picture  of  the  early 
formative  period  of  the  Heb  peo^e  and  their  ways 
of  living.  It  is  a  picture  of  semi-savagery — of  the 
Ufe  and  customs  of  free  desert  tribes.  In  1  S  we 
note  a  distinct  step  forward,  but  the  domestic  and 
cultural  life  is  still  low  and  crude.  When  they  are 
settled  in  Pal  and  come  in  contact  with  the  most 
cultured  people  of  the  day,  the  case  is  different. 
Most  that  raised  these  Sem  invaders  above  the 
dull,  crude  existence  of  feUahtn,  in  point  of  civiliza- 
tion, was  due  to  the  people  for  whom  the  land  was 
named  (Macalister,  Hist  of  CivUizaiion  in  Pal). 
From  that  time  on  various  foreign  infiuences  played 
their  several  parts  in  modification  of  Heb  life  and 
customs.    A  sharp  contrast  illustrative  of  the 

Erimitive  beginnings  and  the  growth  of  luxury  in 
irael  in  the  prepuation  and  use  of  foods  may  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  2  S  17  28  f  with  1  K  4 
22  ft 

/.  AUthodt  of  Preparing  FhoJ. — ^The  most  {Himi- 
Uve  way  of  using  the  cereals  was  to  pluck  the  fresh 

ears  (Lev  23  14;  2  K  4  42),  remove 
1.  Cereals   the  husk  by  rubbing  (cf  Dt  S8  25 

and  Mt  12  1),  and  eat  the  grain  raw. 
A  practice  common  to  all  periods,  observed  by 
feliahtn  today,  was  to  parch  or  roast  the  ears  and 


Baking  Broad  on  Stones. 


eat  them  unground.  Later  it  became  customai^ 
to  grind  the  grain  into  flour,  at  first  by  the  rudi- 
mentary method  of  pestle  and  mortar  (Nu  11  8; 
cf  Prov  27  22),  later  by  the  hand-mill  (Ex  11  5: 
Job  31  10;  cf  Mt  24  41),  still  later  in  mills  worked 
by  the  ass  or  other  animal  (Mt  18  6,  lit.  "a  mill- 
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stcme  turned  by  an  ass").  The  flour  was  then  made 
into  bread,  with  or  without  teaven  (see  Leaven). 

Another  simple  way  of  proparliig  the  grain  was  to 
soak  it  in  water,  or  boil  It  slightly,  and  then,  after  drying 
and  crushing  It,  to  serve  it  as  ttie  dish  called  "groats 
is  served  among  western  pcyjplos. 

The  kneading  of  the  dough  preparatory  to  baking 
was  done  doubtlew.  as  It  Is  now  In  the  East,  bj  press< 
Ing  it  between  the  hands  or  by  passing  It  from  aand  to 
hand:  except  thatln  Egypt,  as  the  monuments  show,  it 
was  put  In  "baskets"  and  trodden  with  the  feet,  as 
grapes  in  the  wine  press,  (This  is  done  in  Paris  bakeries 
to  this  day.)    See  Bbead;  Food. 

Lentils,  several  kinds  of  beans,  and  a  profusion 
of  v^etablea,  wild  and  cultivated,  were  prepared 
and  eaten  in  various  ways.  The 
2.  Vege-  lentils  were  sometimes  roasted,  as 
tables  they  are  today,  and  eaten  like  '  'parched 
com."  They  were  aometimea  stewed 
like  beans,  and  flavored  with  onions  and  other 
inra«diettts,  no  doubt,  as  we  find  done  in  Syria 
today  (cf  Gen  26  29.34),  and  sometimes  ground 
and  made  into  bread  (Ezk  4  9;  cf  ZDPV,  IX, 
4).  The  wandering  Israelites  in  the  wildemesa 
looked  back  wistfully  on  the  cucumbers,  melons, 
leeks,  onions  and  garlic  of  Egypt  (Nu  ll  5),  ana 
later  we  find  all  of  these  used  lor  food  in  Fal.  How 
many  other  things  were  prepwred  and  used  for  food 
by  them  may  be  gathered  from  the  Mie^,  our  rich- 
est source  of  IcnowIedRe  on  the  subject. 

The  flesh  of  animals — permission  to  eat  which  it 
would  seem  was  first  pyen  to  Noah  after  the  deluge 
(Gen  1  29 f ;  9  3f)— was  likewise  pre- 
S.  Heat  pared  and  used  in  various  ways:  (a) 
Rocating-waa  much  in  vogue,  indeed  was 
probably  the  oldest  of  all  methods  of  preparingsudi 
food.  At  fiiBt  raw  meat  was  hud  upon  hot  8t<nie8 
from  which  the  embers  had  been  removed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "cake  baken  on  the  hot  stones  (I  K  19 
6RVm;  cf  Hos  7  8,  "a  cake  not  tumed")t 
sometimes  underneath  with  a  covering  of  ashes. 
The  iish  that  the  disciples  found  prepared  for  them 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Jn  21  9)  was,  in  exception 
to  this  rule,  cooked  on  the  live  coals  themselves. 
A  more  advanced  mode  of  roasting  was  by  means 
of  a  spit  of  green  wood  or  iron  (for  bakii^  in  oveaa, 
see  Food),  (b)  Boiling  was  also  common  (see  Gen 
26  29;  Ex  12  9,  etc,  ARV:  EV  more  frequently 
"seetmt^,"  "sod,"  "sodden  ),  as  it  is  in  the  more 
primitive  parts  of  Syria  today.  The  pots  in  which 
the  boiling  was  done  were  of  earthenware  or  broqsc 
(Lev  6  28).  When  the  meat  was  boiled  in  more 
water  than  was  required  for  the  ordinary  "stew" 
the  result  was  the  broth  (Jgs  6  19  f),  and  the  meat 
and  the  broth  might  then  be  mrved  separately. 
The  usual  way,  however,  was  to  cut  the  meat  into 
pieces,  larger  or  smaller  as  the  case  might  demand 
(18  2  13;  Ezk  24  3ff;  cf  Micah's  metaphor, 
8  3),  and  put  these  pieces  into  the  oooking-pot 
with  water  suflScient  only  for  a  stew.  V^tables 
and  rice  were  generally  added,  though  crushed 
wheat  sometimes  took  tlie  place  of  the  rice,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  "savoiy  meat"  which  Rebekah  pre- 
pared for  her  husband,  from  the  "two  kids  of  the 
goats"  (Gen  27  9).  The  seeds  of  certun  le^- 
minouB  plants  were  also  often  prepared  by  boilmg 
(Gen  26  29;  2  K  i  38).  (c)  The  Heb  house- 
wives, we  may  be  sure,  were  in  such  matters  in  no 
way  behind  their  modem  kinswomen  of  the  desert, 
of  whom  Doughty  tells:  "The  Arab  housewives 
make  savory  messes  of  any  grain,  seething  it  and 
putting  thereto  only  a  little  salt  and  somn  [clarified 
butter]." 

Olive  <nl  was  extensivdr  and  variously  used  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  by  most  eastern  peoples 

then,  as  it  is  now.  (a)  Oriental  cook- 
4.  Oil  ing  diverges  here  more  than  at  any 

other  point  from  that  of  the  northern 
and  western  peoples,  oil  serving  many  of  the  pur- 


poses of  butter  and  lard  among  ourselves.  (6)  Oil 
was  used  in  cookii^  vegetables  as  we  use  bacon 
and  other  animal  fats,  and  in  cooking  fish  and  eggs, 
as  also  in  the  finer  sorts  of  baking.  See  Bread; 
Food;  Oil.  (c)  They  even  mixed  oil  with  the 
flour,  shaped  it  into  cakes  and  then  baked  it  (Lev 
2  4).  The  'little  oil"  of  the  poor  widow  of  Zere- 
phath  was  clearly  not  intended  for  the  lamps,  but 
to  bake  her  pitiful  "handful  of  meal"  (1  K  17  12). 
id)  Again  the  cake  of  unmi}^  flour  mif^t  be  b^ed 
till  almost  done,  then  smeared  with  oil,  sprinkled 
with  anise  seed,  and  brought  bjr  further  baking  to 
a  glossy  brown.  A  species  of  thin  flat  cakes  of  this 
kind  are  "the  wafers  anointed  with  oil"  of  Ex  29  2, 
etc.  (e)  Oil  and  honey  constituted,  as  now  in  the 
East,  a  mixture  used  as  we  use  butter  and  honey, 
and  are  found  also  mixed  in  the  making  of  sweet 
cakes  (Ezk  16  13.19).  The  taste  of  the  manna 
is  said  in  Ex  16  31  to  be  Uke  that  of  "wafers  made 
with  honey,"  and  in  Nu  11  8  to  be  like  "the  taste 
of  cakes  baked  with  oil"  (RVm), 

//.  Afeob,  Meci-Tanet  «tc. — (I)  It  was  cua* 
tomary  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  among  their 
contemporaries  in  the  East  in  classical  lands,  to 
have  but  two  meds  a  day.  The  "morning  morael" 
or  "early  mack,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  Taun,  taken 
with  some  relish  like  olives,  oil  or  melted  butter, 
mi^t  be  used  by  peasants,  fishermen,  or  even 
artisans,  to  "break  tneir  fast"  (see  the  one  nier- 
ence  to  it  in  the  NT  in  Jn  21  12.15),  but  this  was 
not  a  true  meal.  It  was  rather  ipiirrop  t/km>Av, 
driaUm  vrdinAn  (Robinson,  BRP,  II,  18),  though 
some  think  it  the  Sfiurrop,  driUon,  of  the  NT 
(Edersheim,  LTJM,  II,  205,  n.  3;  cf  Plummer, 
ICC,  on  Lk  U  37).  To  "eat  a  meal."  i.e.  a  full 
meal,  in  the  moinii^  was  a  matter  for  grave 
reproach  (Eccl  10  16),  as  early  drinking  was  un- 
usual and  a  sign  of  degradation  (cf  Acts  2  15). 

(2)  The  first  meal  (cf  "meal-time,"  lit.  "the  time 
of  eating,"  Ruth  2  14;  Cren  43  16),  according  to 
general  usage,  was  taken  at  or  about  noon  when 


Arab  Meal. 

the  climate  and  immemorial  custom  demanded  a 
rest  from  labor.  Pet^s  intended  meal  at  Joppa, 
interrupted  by  the  messengers  of  Cornelius,  was 
at  "the  sixth  hour,"  i.e.  12  M.  It  corresponded 
somewhat  to  our  modem  "luncheon,"  but  the  hour 
varied  according  to  rank  and  occupation  {Shat>- 
hSlh  10a).  The  Bedawi  take  it  about  9  or  10 
o'clock  (Burckhardt,  Noie$,  I,  69).  It  is  described 
somewhat  fully  by  Lane  in  Modem  Egyptiatu. 
To  alMtain  from  this  meal  was  accounted  "fasting" 
(Jgs  20  26;  1  S  U  24).  Drummond  {Tromeal 
Africa)  says  his  Negro  bearers  began  the  day's 
work  without  food. 

(3)  The  second  and  main  meal  (NT,  Stlrpow, 
deipnon)  was  taken  about  the  set  of  sun,  or  a  little 
before  or  after,  when  the  day's  work  was  ovct  and 
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the  laborers  had  "come  in  from  the  field"  (Lk  17 
7;  24  29  f).  This  is  the  "supper  time,"  the  "great 
supper"  of  Lk  14  16,  the  important  meal  of  the 
day*  when  the  whole  family  were  together  for  the 
evening  (Burckhaivdt.  Notes,  I,  69).  It  was  the 
time  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitudee  by  Jesus  (Mk 
6  35;  Mt  14  15;  Lk  9  12),  of  the  eating  of  the 
Passover,  and  of  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
According  to  Jewish  law,  and  for  special  reasons, 
the  chief  meal  was  at  midday — "at  the  sixth  hour, 
according  to  Joe  {Vita,  54:  cf  Gen  4S  1&-25: 
2  S  24  15  LXX).  It  was  Jeh's  promise  to  Israel 
that  the^  ^ould  have  "bread"  in  the  m<miing  and 
"flesh"  m  the  evening  (Ex  16  12)^  incidental  evi- 
dence of  one  way  in  which  the  evenmg  meal  differed 
from  that  at  noon.  At  this  family  meal  ordinarily 
there  was  but  one  common  dish  for  alL  into  which 
aU  "dipped  the  sop"  (see  Mt  36  23;' Mk  14  20), 
so  that  when  the  food,  cooked  in  this  conmion  stew, 
was  set  before  the  household,  the  member  of  the 
household  who  had  prepared  it  had  no  further  work 
to  do,  a  fact  which  helps  to  explain  Jesus'  words 
to  Martha.  'One  dish  alone  ia  needful'  (Lk  10  42; 
Hastings  DCO,  s.v.  "Meals"). 

(4)  Sabbath  banqueting  became  quite  customary 
among  the  Jews  (see  examples  cited  by  Lightfoot, 
HotThA  a  Talm  on  Lk  14  1 ;  cf  Edersheim,  ir/^f, 
II,  52,  437;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  II,  119,  n.}. 
Indeed  it  was  carried  to  such  an  excess  that  it 
became  provo^ial  foi  luxury.  But  the  prindple 
wUdi  lay  at  the  root  of  the  custom  was  the  honor 
of  the  Sabbath  (Dghtfoot,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  149),  which 
may  explain  Jesus'  countenance  and  use  of  the 
custom  (cf  Lk  7  36;  11  37:  14  7-14),  and  the 
fact  that  on  the  last  Sabbath  He  spent  on  earth 
before  His  passion  He  was  the  chief  guest  at  such 
a  festive  meal  (Jn  12  2).  It  is  certain  that  He 
made  use  of  such  occasions  to  teach  lessons  of 
durity  and  religion,  in  one  case  even  when  His 
host  was  inclined  to  indulge  in  discourteous  criticism 

£lc  7  39:  11  38.45f:  dTJn  12  7f).  He  seems  to 
ve  withheld  His  formal  tlisapproval  of  what 
might  be  wrong  in  tendency  in  such  feasts  because 
of  the  latent  possibilities  for  good  He  saw  in  them, 
and  so  often  used  them  wisely  and  well.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  a  fellow-guest  in  hb 
Hithiisiasm  broke  out  in  the  exclamation,  "Blessed 
is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kti^om  (tf  God" 
Qjk.  ]4  15),  referring  evidently  ^  to  the  popular 
Jewish  idea  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be 
ushered  in  with  a  banquet,  and  that  feasting  was 
to  be  a  chief  part  of  its  glories  (cf  Isa  26  6;  Lk 
IS  29).   See  Banqvbt. 

///.  Ciutoma  at  Mmah. — ^In  the  earliest  times 
the  Hebrews  took  their  meals  sitting,  or  more  prob- 
ably squatting,  on  the  ground  like  the  Bedawi  and 
/eUoAIn  of  today  (see  Gen  87  25,  etc),  with  the 
lera  gathered  tailor-fashion  {PEFS,  1905,  124). 
The  use  of  seats  naturally  followed  upon  the  change 
from  nomadic  to  agricultural  life,  after  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  Saul  and  his  messmates  sat  upon 
"seats"  (1  S  20  25),  as  did  Solomon  and  his  court 
(1  K  10  5;  cf  13  20,  etc).  With  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  luxury  under  the  monarchy,  the  custom 
of  reclining  at  meals  gradually  became  the  fashion. 
In  Amos'  day  it  was  regarded  as  an  aristocratic 
innovation  (Am  8  12:  6  4),  but  two  centuries 
later  Ezeldel  speaks  of  "a  stately  bed"  or  "couch" 
(cf  Est  1  6  RV)  with  "a  table  prepared  before  it" 
(Ezk  28  41),  as  if  it  was  no  novelty.  By  the  end 
of  the  3d  cent.  BC  it  was  apparently  universal,  ex- 
cept among  the  very  poor  (Jth  12  15:  Tob  2  1). 
Accordingly,  "sitting  at  meat"  in  the  NT  (EV)  is 
everywhere  replaced  d>[  "recliniM"  (RVm),  though 
women  and  children  still  sat.  They  leuied  on  the 
left  elbow  (Sir  41  19),  eating  with  the  right  hand 
(see  Lord's  Supper).  The  various  words  used  in 


the  Gospels  to  denote  the  bodily  attitude  at  meals, 
as  wdl  as  the  cdrcumstanoes  described,  all  imply 
that  the  Syrian  custom  of  reclining  on  a  couch, 
followed  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  in  vogue 
(Edosfadm,  II,  207).   Luke  uses  one  word  for  it 

medius  lecius 
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Table  and  Oooctaea  with  Seats  Nunriwred  In 
Order  of  Rank. 

which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  NT  ((coto- 
xXt^mi,  lujiakmikfMi,  7  36:  14  8;  24  30;  and 
nrojcXiMiy,  haUMKnan,  9  14.15),  which  Hobart 
says  is  the  medical  term  fOT  umtu;  patients  or 
causing  them  to  lie  in  bed  (Memeai  Language  of 
Luke,  69).  For  costumes  and  customs  at  more 
elaborate  feasts  see  Banquet;  Dress.  For  de- 
tails in  the  "minor  morals"  of  the  dinner  table, 
see  the  classical  passages  (Sii  81  12-18;  82  3-12), 


Reidlning  on  Cotichas. 

in  which  Jesus  ben-Sira  has  expanded  the  counsel 
given  in  Prov  23  1  f :  cf  Kennedy  in  1-vol  HDB, 
B.V.  "Meals." 

liimATTiaa. — 'Ederahetm.  Life  and  Timet  of  Jetut 
t\»  M«»»iah;0.  Hottsmann,  Bin»  Untertvchung  turn 
Leben  Jetu,_BT,  206;  B.  Wetto,  The  Life  o/Chriit.  II. 
12fi,  n.  2;  Plummer,  ICC,  "Luke,"  160 f;  Faxrar.  Life 
of  ChriHi  HDB,  DCG.  1-vol  HDB;  EB;  Jew  Bne.  etc. 

Geo.  B.  Eaoeb 
HEAIT,  m5n:  The  noun  "meaning"  (DnI  8  15 
AV,  RV  "I  sought  to  understand";  and  1  Cor  14 
11)  is  synonymous  with  "signification,"  but  in  1 
Mace  16  4AV  it  expresses  "pxuTJoee"  (RV  "I  am 
minded  to  land")*  The  noun  "mean"  in  Heb 
always  occtuB  in  the  pi.,  and  is  generally  used  in 
the  sense  of  '  'agency,"  "instrument"  (cf  1  E  10  29, 
etc).  RV  very  frequently  changes  AV:  Wisd  8 
13,  "because  of  her";  2  Thess  2  3,  "in  any  wise"; 
Lk  8  36,  "how";  Prov  6  26.  "on  account  of"; 
Rev  18  14,  "by  reason  of"  (cf  also  2  Thess  8  16; 
Jn  9  21).  .  He  e  15  (AV  "that  by  means  of  death") 
tr»  lit.  "that  a  death  having  taken  place,"  from 
ylfofuu,  ainomai,  "to  become,  "to  happen.  Acts 
18  21  AV,  "I  must  by  all  means  keep  this  feast," 
is  omitted  in  RV  in  harmony  with  several  curuves, 
the  Vulg,  and  some  other  VSS. 

The  adi-  "mean"  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"common,**    "humble"   (D^^jS,  'Odham,  "man"; 
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ef  iBa  2  9;  6  15;  SI  8  omits  "mean")>  It  is  .also 
used  in  the  Knae  of  "obscure"  22  28,  >pbl7, 
haAdkh,  "ol»cure":  Aniiwi,  dsSmoi,  lit.  "witiiout 
a  mark,"  "unknown "  Acts  21  39).  "Mean"  is 
found  in  expressions  like  "in  the  meanwhile"  (AV 
1  K  18  45,  RV  "little  while":  Jn  4  31;  Rom  2 
16,  RV  "one  with  another");  "in  the  mean  time" 
(1  Mace  11  41  AV;  Lk  12  1);  and  "in  the  mean 
season"  AV  (1  Mace  U  14;  16  15).  The  advb. 
"meanly"  is  found  &  Mace  15  38}  m  the  sense  of 
"moderately." 

The  vb.  "mean"  expresses  purpose  (Isa  8  16; 
10  7;  Gen  60  20,  etc).  In  some  cases  RV  renders 
lit.  tr:  Acts  27  2,  "was  about  to  sail"  (AV  "mean-; 
ins  to  sail");  of  Acts  21  13;  2  Cor  8  13.  In 
other  instances  the  idea  of  "to  mean"  is  "to  signify," 
"to  denote"  (1  S  4  6:  Gen  21  29:  Mt  9  13,  etc). 
Lk  16  26  tr*  lit.  "what  these  thin^  might  be." 
In  Ex  12  26  the  sense  of  "mean  ye"  is  "to  have  in 
mind."  A.  L.  Bbeblich 

MEANI,  md-a'nl:  AV«RV  "Maani"  (1  Esd 
6  31). 

MSARAH,  m^a'ra  (nn:pp ,  m'^Orilh;  omitted  in 
LXX):  A  town  or  district  mentioned  only  in  Josh 
18  4,  as  belonging  to  the  Zidonians.  The  name 
as  it  stands  means  "cave."  If  that  is  correct  it 
may  be  represented  by  the  modem  village  Moq- 
heirlyeh,  "little  cave,"  not  farTrom  Sidon.  Per- 
haps, however,  we  should  find  in  the  word  the  name 
of  a  Sidonian  city,  with  the  prep,  "pjl,  win,  that  has 
suffered  change  in  transcription.  IJCX  reads  "from 
Gaza";  but  Gaza  is  obviously  too  far  to  the  S. 

MEASURE.  mezh'Ar,  MEASURES :  Several 
different  words  in  the  Heb  and  Or  are  rendered  by 
"measure"  in  EV.  In  Job  11  9  and  Jer  13  26 
it  standi  for  Tp ,  madh,  H'^lp ,  midddh,  and  it  is 
the  usual  rendering  of  the  vb.  Tjlp ,  mSdkadh,  "to 
measure,"  i.e.  "stretch  out,"  "extend,"  "spread." 
It  is  often  used  to  render  the  words  representing 
particular  measures,  such  as  ephah  (Dt  25  14.15; 
Prov  20  10;  Mic  6  10);  or  kor  (1  K  4  22:  6  11 
[6  2  and  6  25  Heb  text];  2  Ch  2  10  [Heb  text 
S  9];  27  5:  Ezr  7  22):  or  scab  (Gen  18  6:  1  8 
26  IS:  1  K  18  32;  2  K  7  1.16.18);  or  fidrot,  bdiM, 
"bath''  (Lk  16  6).  For  these  terms  see  Weights 
AND  Mbasubes.  It  also  renders  rf^Vt  midddh, 
"measure  of  length"  (Ex  26  2);  rt^llDp,  m'ailrtiA, 
a  liquid  measure  (Lev  19  35;  1  Ch  28  29;  Ezk 

4  11.16);  ta^^,  mithpO^  "judgment"  (Jer  80 
11;  46  28);  f^^jl^KQ^  faVdA,  a  word  of  imcertun 
meaning,  periiapa  derived  from  seah  On  27  8); 
t^^,  MUh,  "threefold,  large  measure"  (FS  80  5 
[Heb  text  ver  6];  Isa  40  12);  tdkhen,  and 
tl^br^lQ,  mathkSnethf  "weight"  and  that  which  is 
weighec^  taken  as  measure  (E^k  46  11).   la  Isa 

5  14  it  stands  for  ph,  iab,  "limit."  In  the  NT. 
besides  being  the  usual  rendering  of  the  vb.  a>«t-/>^m, 
meb^d,  and  of  the  noun  /"irpor,  nUtrorij  it  is  used 
for  xo»'*t>p^ntz,  a  dry  measure  contaming  about 
a  quart  ^lev  6  6).  H.  Porteb 

MEASURINO  LINE  Op,  Jfaw,  TTip^,  ieweh): 
The  usual  meaning  is  simply  line,  rope  or  cord,  as 
in  Isa  28  10.13,  but  the  line  was  used  for  measure- 
ment, as  is  evident  from  such  passages  as  1  K  7  23; 
Job  38  6;  Jer  81  39.  Whether  the  line  for  meas- 
uring had  a  definite  Iraigth  or  not  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  In  Isa  44  13  it  refers  to  the  line  used 
the  carpwter  in  marking  the  timber  on  which  he 
is  working,  and  in  Zeo  1  16  it  rrfers  to  the  builder's 
line. 


FlgnratlvAtjr:  It  ugnifies  destruction,  a- a  pcNliai 
of  something  marked  off  by  line  for  destruetiMi,  as 
in  2  K  21  13;  or  for  judgment,  as  in  Isa  28  17. 

H.  Porteb 

HEASURIKO  REED  (n7@Q  rQp,  tneh  ha- 
midddh;  t^Xofiot,  kdlamos):  Used  in  Esk  40  6ff; 
42  16;  46  1;  Rev  11  1;  21  15.16.  The  length 
of  the  reed  is  given  as  6  cubits,  each  cubit  being  a 
cubit  and  a  palm,  i.e.  the  large  cubit  of  7  palms,  or 
about  ID  ft.  See  Cubit.  Originally  it  was  an 
actual  reed  used  for  measurements  of  considerable 
length,  but  came,  at  last  to  be  used  fcv  a  measure 
of  definite  length,  as  indicated  by  the  reference  in 
Ezk  (cf  "pole"  in  Eng.  measures). 

MEAT,  met  (PpJ>|u^  hrtima,  PpA«n«,  hrSgits) :  In  AV 
used  for  foo^  m  general,  e.g.  "I  had  my  meat  of 
herbs"  (2  Esd  12  61);  "his  disci^es  were  gone 
away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat,"  RV  "food  (Jn 
4  8)..  Hie  Eng.  word  mKuified  whatever  is  eaten, 
whether  of  flesh  or  other  food. 

MEATOFFERING.  See  SACRmcB. 

MEBUNNAI,  mfr4)un%  mMiun'SrI  CH^'^, 
m'bhunnay,  "well-buUt") :  One  of  David's  "braves" 
(2  S  23  27).  In  2  S  21  IS  he  is  named  "Sib- 
bechai"  (RV  "Sibbecai"),  and  is  there  mentioned 
as  the  slayer  of  a  Phili  giant.  The  RV  speUing 
occuiB  in  1  Ch  11  29,  the  AV  "^bbechai'^^in  10 
4  (cf  2  S  21  18);  and  in  1  Ch,27  11  the  RV 
spelling  recurs,  where  this  person  is  mentioned  as 
captain  of  the  8th  course  of  the  12  monthly  courses 
that  served  the  king  in  rota.  Scribal  error,  and  the 
omilarity  in  Heb  spelling  of  the  two  forms  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  spelling.  RV  consistratiy  tries 
to  keep  this  ngjbt.  Henht  Wallacb 

MECHERATHTTB,  m&-ke'rath-It  CV^ffff,  *R*- 
khSrOthl,  "dweller  in  Mecharah"):  PossibW  this  u 
a  misreading  of  "Maachathite"  ^AV).  It  is  the 
description  of  Hepher,  one  of  David's  valiant  men 
(1  Ch  11  36). 

In  the  parallel  list  ot  2  S  83,  eq>.  ver  S4,  tlie  "Maa- 
chathite" u  mentioned  without  name  In  the  plitoe  In  the 
list  given  to  Hepher  In  1  Oh  11  86.  The  varlatknu 
do  not  dflstn^  the  conviction  uat  the  Uat  la  virtually 
the  aama. 

MECOKAH,m6-kG'na(rgbV,m<M0ndA;  Max^ 
MachTid) :  A  town  apparently  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ziklag,  named  only  in  Neh  11  28,  as  reoccujned 
by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the  Captivity.  It  is 
not  idoitified. 

MEDABA,  mcd'a-ba:  The  Gr  form  of  "Medeba" 

in  1  Mace  9  36. 

MEDAD,  me'dad  0^"^%,  midhadh,  "affection- 
ate"): One  of  the  70  elders  on  whom  the  spirit  erf 
the  Lord  came  in  the  days  of  Moses  enabling  tliem 
to  prophesy.  Medad  and  one  other,  Eldad,  began 
to  prophesy  in  the  camp,  awav  from  the  other  eldera 
who  had  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabemade 
to  hear  God's  message.  Joshua  suggested  that 
Eldad  and  Medad  be  stopped,  but  Moses  inter- 
ceded on  their  behalf,  saying,  "Would  that  all  Jeh's 
people  were  prophets!"  (Nu  11  28-29).  The 
subject-matter  of  their  prophecy  has  been  variously 
supplied  by  tradition.  Cf  the  Pal  Tga  ad  loc.,  the 
apocalyptic  Book  of  Eldad  and  Modad,  and  Ba*<U 
ka^urim  (ad  loc.).  Ella  Davis  Isaacs 

HBDAN,  m6'dan  (TTP>  m.'dhan,  "strife'O:  One 
of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen  26  2; 
1  Ch  1  32).  The  tribe  and  its  place  remain  un- 
identified, and  the  conjecture  that  the  name  may 
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be  connected  viih  the  Midianitea  Is  unlikely  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  and 
Kettirah  Midian  is  mentioned  alongdde  of  Medao. 

MEDSBA,  med'e-ba  (K;tT^>  mSdh'bha';  M<u. 
Sapd,  Maidabd,  lAi\ia^,  MSdabd):  The  name  may 
mean  "gently  flowing  water,' '  but  the  sense  is  doubt- 
ful. Tma  city  is  first  mentioned  along  with  Heshbon 
and  Dibon  in  an  account  of  Israel's  conquests  (Nu 
SI  30).  It  lay  in  the  MUhdr,  the  high  pastoral 
land  of  Moab.  The  district  in  which  the  <nty  stood 
is  called  the  Mlxhdr  or  plain  of  Medeba  in  the 
description  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Reuben 
(Josh  IS  9),  or  the  plain  by  Medeba  (ver  16). 
Here  the  Ammonites  and  their  Syrian  allies  put 
the  battle  in  array  against  Joab,  and  were  signally 
defeated  (1  Ch  19  7).  This  must  have  left  the 
place  definitely  in  the  possession  Isra^.  But 
it  must  have  changed  hands  several  times.  It  waa 
taken  by  Omri,  evidently  from  Moab;  and  Mesha 
claims  to  have  recovered  possession  of  it  (M  S,  U. 
7.8.29.30).  It  would  naturally  fall  to  Israel  under 
Jeroboam  11;  but  in  Isa  15  2  it  is  referred  to  as  a 
city  of  Moab.  It  also  figures  in  later  Jewish  his- 
tory. John,  son  of  Mattathias,  was  captured  and 
put  to  death  by  the  Jambri,  a  robber  tribe  from 
Medeba.  This  outrage  was  amply  avenged  by 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  who  ambushed  a  marriage 
paiTty  of  the  Jambri  as  they  were  bringing  a  noble 
bride  from  Oabbatha,  slew  them  all  and  took  their 
ornaments  (1  Mace  9  36  ff:  Ant,  XII,  i,  2.  4). 
Medeba  was  captured  by  Hyrcanus  "not  without 
the  greatest  distress  of  his  army"  (Anj,  XIII,  ix,  1). 
It  was  taken  by  Jannaeus  from  the  Nabataeans. 
Hyrcanus  promised  to  restore  it  with  other  cities 
so  taken  to  Aretas  in  return  for  help  to  secure  him 
on  the  Judaean  throne  (ib,  xv,  4;  XIV,  4). 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  it  as  a  town  in  Ajtibia  Petraea, 
between  Bostra  and  Petra.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
knew  it  imder  its  ancient  name  {Onom,  b.v.).  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  biahropric,  and  is  mentitmed 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalced<ai  (451  AD), 
and  in  other  ecclesiastical  lists. 

The  andent  dty  Is  represented  by  tbe  modern 
JTddabd,  %  ruined  site  with  Arab  village,  crowning  a 
low  hill,  some  0  miles  S.  of  Heshbon.  with  which  it  was 
connected  a  Kom  road.  The  ruins,  which  are  con- 
siderable, date  mainly  from  Christian  times.  T&e  sur- 
rounding walls  can  be  traced  in  practically  their  whole 
circuit.  There  is  a  large  tank,  now  dry,  meftsurlns  108 
yds.  X103  yds.,  and  about  12  ft.  in  depth.  In  ISSOlcwas 
colonized  by  some  Christian  families  from  Kerak,  among 
whom  the  Latins  carry  on  mission  work.  In  December, 
1896,  a  most  IntereetinR  mosaic  was  found.  It  proved 
to  be  a  map  of  part  of  Pal  and  Lower  Egypt  of  the  time 
of  Justinian.  Unfortunateiy  It  Is  much  damaged.  An 
account  of  It  will  be  found  in  PEFS.  1897,  213  ff,  239; 
1808,  85,  177  a.  251. 

W.  EwiNa 

HEDES,  mCdz  mSdhi;  Assyr  AmadH, 

Mada;  Achaem.  Pers  Mada;  Mi)Soi.,  Midoi  [Gen 

10  2:  2  K  17  6:  18  11:  1  Ch  1  6;  Ezr  6  2:  Est 
1  3.14.18.19:  10  2:  Isa  18  17;  21  2;  Jer  26  25; 
6111.28:    Dnl6  28;    6  1.9.13.16;    8  20;    9  1; 

11  1]):  Mentioned  as  Japhethites  in  Gen  10  2,  i.e. 
Aryans,  and  accordingly  they  first  called  themsalvee 
'Apuu^ArvA  (Herod,  vii.62),  in  Avestio  Airya** 
Skt.  iiryo,  *^oble."  Tlic^  were  closely  allied  in 
descent,  langua^  and  religion  with  the  Persians, 
and  in  secular  history  preceded  their  app^rance  by 
some  centuries.  Like  most  Aryan  nations  they 
were  at  first  divided  into  small  village  communities 
each  governed  by  its  own  chiefs  (called  in  Assyr 
hazanOti  by  Assur-bani-pal:  cf  Herod,  i.96). 
Shahnaneser  11  mentions  them  (Nimrod  ObeUsk, 
i.l21)  about  840  BC.  They  then  inhabited  the 
modem  A'farbdijAn  (Media  Atropatene).  Ram- 
mSuu-nir&rl  III  of  Assyria  (Rawlinson,  WAI,  I, 
35)  declares  that  he  (810-781  BC)  had  conquered 
"the  land  ot  the  Medes  and  the  land  of  Fazsua" 
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(Pereos),  as  well  as  other  countries.  This  probably 
meant  only  a  plundering  expedition,  as  far  as  Media 
was  concerned.  So  also  Assur-nirftrl  II  (WAI, 
11,  52)  in  749-748  BC  overran  Namri  in  Southwest 
Media.  'Hglath-pileser  IV  (in  Bab  called  Fulu, 
the  "Pul''  of  2  K  16  19)  and  Sargon  also  overran 

Sarts  of  Media.  Sargon  in  716 
C  conquered  Kjsheuiin,  Khar- 
khar  and  other  parts  of  the 
coimtiy.  Some  of  the  Israelites 
were  by  him  transplanted  to 
"the  cities  of  the  Medes"  (2  K 
17  6;  18  11;  the  LXX  reading 
*0p^,  Ori,  cannot  be  rendered 
"mountains"  of  the  Medes  here) 
after  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  722 
BC.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to 
the  need  of  being  able  to  resist 
AsBiyria  that  about  720  BC  the 
Medes  0.n  part  at  least)  umted 
into  a  kingdom  under  DsiokSs, 
according  to  Herodotus  (i.98). 
Sargon  mentions  him  by  the 
name  Dayaukku,  and  says  that 
he  himseu  captured  this  prince 
(715  BC)  and  conquered  his 
territory  two  years  later.  After 
his  release,  probably,  D^okis 
fortified  Ecbatana  (formerly 
EUippi)  and  made  it  his  capital. 
It  has  been  held  by  some  that 
Herodotus  confounds  the  Medes 
here  with  the  Mand&  (or 
Umman-MandJL  "hosts  of  the 
Manda")  of  the  inscriptions; 
but  these  were  prd[)ably  Aryan  ^ 
tribes,  possibhr  of  Scytman  ori^,  and  the  names 
Mada  and  Mand&  may  be,  after  all,  identical. 
Esar-haddon  in  his  2d  year  (670-678  BC)  and  Assur- 
bani-pal  warred  with  certain  Median  tribes,  whose 
power  was  now  growing  formidable.  They  (or 
the  Manda)  had  conquered  Persis  and  formed  a 
great  coniederacy.  Under  Kyaxarfis  (Uvakh- 
shatara — DeiokCs'  n^dson,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus), theybesieged  Nineveh,  but  Assur-bani-pal,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Ashguza  (7  the  Ashkenai  of 
Gen  10  3).  another  Aryan  tribe,  repelled  them. 
The  end  oi  the  Asayr  empire  came,  however,  in  606 
BC,  when  the  Manda  under  their  king  Iriba- 
tulrte,  Mamiti-arsu  "lord  of  the  city  of  the  Medes," 
Kastarit  of  the  Armenian  district  of  Kar-kassi,  the 
Kimmerians  (Gimirrfi=Gomer)  under  TeushpS 
(TSispSs,  Chaishpish),  the  Minni  (MannS;  cf  Jer 
SI  27),  and  the  Babylonians  under  Nabu-pal-usur, 
stormed  and  destroyed  Nineveh,  as  Nabu-nahid 
informs  us.  The  last  king  of  Assyria,  8in-fiar^ 
iSkun  (Sarakos),  perished  with  his  pec^te. 

Herodotus  says  that  DSlokSs  was  succeeded  by  Pbraor* 
tee  (Fravartish)  his  son,  PhraortSs  by  his  bod  Kyaxares; 
and  the  tatter  in  turn  left  his  kingdom  to  his  soDAstyages 
whose  daughter  Mandane  married  OambysSa,  fattier  of 
the  great  Cyrus.  Yet  there  was  no  Median  «mpir» 
(such  as  he  describes)  then,  or  at  least  It  did  not  em- 
brace all  the  Aryan  tribes  of  Western  Asia,  as  we  see 
from  the  Inscriptions  that  In  000  BO,  and  even  later, 
many  of  them  were  under  Idnn  and  princes  <tf  Uielr 
own  (cf  Jer  96  25;  Bl  11).  Herodotus  teHs  us  they 
were  divided  into  six  tribes,  of  whom  the  Magi  were  one 
(Herod.  1.101).  Ryaxares  warred  for  6  years  (S90-S8ft 
BO)  with  the  Lydlans,  the  struggle  being  ended  in  May, 
585,  by  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  foretold  by  Tl^es 
(Herod.  1.74). 

The  alliance  between  the  Medes  and  the  Baby- 
lonians ended  with  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  Eus 
successor  Nabu-nahid  (555  BC)  says  that  in  that 
year  the  Medes  under  Astyages  fishtuwegu) 
entered  Mesopotamia  and  besi^ml  Haran.  Soon 
after,  however,  that  dynasty  was  overthrown;  for 
Cyrus  the  Persian,  whom  Nabu-nahid  the  first 
time  he  mentitms  him  styles  Astyages'  "youthful 
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slave"  (arduSu  #a$ru),  but  who  was  even  then  king 
of  Anshan  (Anzan),  attacked  and  in  540  BC  cap- 
tured Astyages,  plundered  Ecbatana.  and  became 
kbig  of  the  Medee.  Though  of  Pera  descent,  Chnia 
did  not,  apparently,  begin  to  reign  in  Persia  till  546 
BC.  Henceforth  there  was  no  Median  empire 
distinguished  from  the  Pers  (nor  is  any  such  men- 
tioned in  Dnl,  in  spite  of  modem  fancies).  As  the 
Hedes  were  further  advanced  in  civilixation  and 
preceded  the  Pendans  in  sovereignty,  the  Gr  his- 
torians generally  called  the  whole  nation  "the 
Medes"  lonp  after  Cyrus'  time.  Only  much  later 
are  the  Fersiaoe  spoken  of  aa  the  predominant  part- 
ners. Hence  it  is  a  si^  of  early  date  that  Daniel 
(B  20)  speaks  of  "Media  and  Persia,"  whereas  later 
the  Book  of  Est  reverses  the  order  ("Perma  and 
Media,"  Est  1  S.14.18.19^  10  2),  as  in  the  in- 
scriptioDB  of  Darius  at  Behistfln. 

Under  Darius  I,  Thxaartta  (Fravardsfa)  rebelled, 
claiming  the  throne  of  Media  as  a  descendant  of 
KyaxarSs.  His  cause  was  bo  powerfully  supported 
ammg  the  Medea  that  the  rebellion  was  not  sup- 
prewed  till  after  a  fierce  struggle.  He  was  finally 
taken  prisoner  at  Ragft  (Kai,  near  Tehrfin),  brutally 
mutilated,  and  finally  impaled  at  Ecbatana.  After 
that  Meaian  hiatoiy  merges  into  that  of  Persia. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Media  is  referred  to  in 
Dnl  and  £ist.  1  Mace  tells  something  of  Media 
luder  tiie  Syrian  (6  56)  and  Parthian  dominion 
(U  1-3;  cf  Jos,  Ant,  XX.  iii).  Medes  are  last 
mentioned  in  Acta  2  9.  They  are  remarkable  aa 
the  first  leaders  of  the  Aryan  race  In  its  struggle 
with  the  Semites  for  freedom  and  supremacy. 

W.  St.  Claib  TiSDALL 

MEDIA,  me'di-a  OTP,  TnOdhay;  Achaem.  Pers 
Mada;  Mifila,  Media):  Lay  to  the  W.  and  S.W. 
of  the  Caspian,  and  extended  thence  to  the  Zagrus 
Mountains  on  the  W.  On  the  N.  in  later  times  it 
was  bounded  by  the  rivers  Arazes  and  Cyrus,  which 
separated  it  from  Armenia.^  Ita  eastern  bound- 
aries were  formed  by  Hn^sama  and  the  Great  Salt 
Desert  ^ow  called  tne  Kaeir),  and  it  was  bounded 
on  the  8.  by  Susiana.  In  earUer  tiines  ita  limits 
were  somewhat  indefinite.  It  included  Atropatene 
(Armenian  Atrpatakan,  the  name,  "Fire-guardinK," 
showing  devotion  to  the  worship  of  Fire)  to  the  N., 
and  Media  Magna  to  the  S.,  tne  former  being  the 
present  A'(faH)Sy&n.  Near  the  Casi»an  the  coimti^ 
18  low,  damp  and  imhealthy,  but  inland  most  of  it 
is  high  ana  mountainous,  Mt.  DemSvand  in  the 
Albun  range  reaching  18,600  ft.  Atropatene  was 
famed  for  the  fertility  of  ita  vall»v  axid  table-lands, 
except  toward  the  N.  Media  Magna  ia  high;  it 
haa  fruitful  tracts  along  the  course  of  the  streams, 
but  sufTera  much  from  want  of  water,  though  thia 
was  doubtless  more  abundant  in  antiquity.  It 
otmt^ed  the  Nisaeam  Plain,  famous  for  its  t»reed 
of  horses.  The  chief  dties  of  ancient  Media  yvere 
Ecbatana,  Gasaea,  and  Ragae.  The  Onmtee 
range  near  Ecbatana  is  the  present  Alvand.  Lake 
Spauta  is  now  known  aa  Urmi  (Urmniah). 

W.  St.  Clair  TteDAU, 

MEDIAN,  m6'di-an.  See  Dabius;  Medeb; 
Mbdia. 

MEDUTION,  mB-di-ft'shun,  MEDUTOR,  me'- 
di-art6r: 

I.  Intboductokt 

1.  The  Terms 

(1)  Mediation 

(2)  Mediator 

2.  The  Principle  of  Medlatl<m 

n.    MkdiATIOM  in  TBI  OT 

1 .  Negative  Teaching  In  the  OT 

2.  The  Positive  Teachlog:  Barir  Period 

3.  Prophetic  Mediation 

4.  Priestly  Mediation 

6.  The  Theocratic  King:  the  Mesdall 
6.  The  8nll6rlng  Servant 


7.  Bupertiuinan  Aients  of  Mediation 


ni. 
IV. 


(IJ  Ansellc^edlatlon 


V. 


Dinne  Wisdom 
iNSaiii-and  NoN-CAKomcAi.  JawuB  loruATUBa 
Mediation  and  Mxdiatob  in  th*  NT 

1.  The  Synoptic  Oospels 

(1)  Christ  as  Prophet 

(2)  As  King 

(3)  Aa  Priest  (Redeemer) 

2.  Primitive  Apostolic  Teatudngs 

(1)  The  Early  Speeches  in  Acta 

(2)  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude 
h)  1  Peter 
Hlplstlea  of  Paul 
:i)  The  Need  of  a  Mediator 
(2)  The  Qukllflcatlona 

(S)  The  Means,  the  Death  of  Christ 
'  (4)  The  Resurrection  and  Exaltation 
(5)  The  Cosmic  Aspect  of  Christ's  Medlatot^ 
ship 

4.  Epistle  to  the  Bebrews 
6.  Tne  Johannine  Writinga 

(1)  The  Fourth  Oospei 

(2)  TheBptotlea 

(3)  TheApocatypM 

CONCLDBIOH 


3. 


lilTIBATCBB 

/.  Introdactory. — (1)  "Mediation"  in  its  broadest 
sense  may  be  defined  as  the  act  of  intervening 
between  parties  at  variance  for  the 

1.  The  purpose  of  reconciling  them,  or  be- 
Temu        tween  parties  not  necessaiihr  hostile 

for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  into 
an  agreement  or  covenant.  Theologically,  it  has 
refermoe  to  the  method  by  which  God  and  man  are 
reconciled  through  the  instrumentality  of  some 
intervening  process,  act  or  person,  and  esp.  through 
the  atoning  work  of  Jeaua  Christ.  The  term  itself 
does  not  occur  in  Bib.  literature.  (2)  The  term 
"mediator"  middleman,  agent  of  mediation) 
is  nowhere  found  in  OT  or  Apoo  (EV),  but-  the 
corresponding  €^  word  ttevtri^  megltSa.  occuis 
once  in  UCX  (Job  9  33  AV,  "Neither  ia  there  any 
daysman  betwixt  us,"  where  "daysman"  stands  for 
Heb  mofcfti«ft,  "arbitrator,"  ARV,  ERVm  "umpire" 
[see  Daysman];  LXX  haa  &  /terlr^t  ^itQ",  ho 
nesUSs  AAndn,  "our  mediator,"  as  a  paraphrase 
for  Heb  bSnSnC,  "betwixt  us").  Even  in  the  NT. 
memf^,  "mediator,"  occurs  only  6 1,  viz.  Gal  S  19.20 
(of  Moses),  and  1  Tim  a  fifHe  8  6;  9  Ifi;  U  24 
(of  Christ). 

Thinigh  tiie  actual  temu  are  thus  ver;^  rare,  Uie 
pxinc^>le  of  mediation  ia  one  of  great  significance 
in  Bib.  theology,  as  well  as  in  the  Jew- 

2.  The  iah-Alexandrian  philosophy.  It  c<h> 
Pfinciiile  ot  responds  to  a  profound  numan  in- 
Uediatioii   stinct  or  need  which  finds  egression 

in  some  form  or  other  in  most  religions. 
It  is  an  attem^  to  solve  the  problem  nuaed  by  (1) 
the  idea  of  the  infinite  distance  which  separates  God 
from  man  and  the  universe,  and  (2)  the  deeply  f^t 
want  of  biin^g  them  into  a  harmonious  lelatiim. 
The  conception  of  mediaUon  will  differ,  therefore, 
according  to  whether  the  distance  to  be  surmounted 
is  understood  ethically  or  metaphysically.  If  it  be 
thought  of  in  an  ethical  or  reliffious  sense,  that  is, 
if  the  emphasis  be  laid  on  the  fact  of  human  sin  as 
standing  m  the  way  of  man's  fellowship  with  God. 
then  mediation  will  be  the  mode  by  which  peacd'ui 
relations  are  established  between  sinful  man  and  the 
absolutely  righteous  God.  But  if  the  antitheas 
of  God  and  the  world  be  conceived  of  m^vhugi- 
caUy,  i.e.  be  based  on  the  ultimate  nature  oi  God 
and  of  the  world  conceived  as  essentially  opposed 
to  each  other,  then  mediation  will  be  the  mode  by 
which  the  transcendent  God,  without  £QmseU 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  world,  is  able 
to  prwuce  ^ects  in  it  through  an  intermediate 
went  (or  agents).  The  latter  conception  QarpAy 
toe  result  of  an  exaggerated  Platonic  dualism) 
ewrted  an  important  influence  on  later  Jewish 
thought,  and  even  on  Christian  theology,  and  will 
crane  bri^e^y  vndet  our  consideration.   But  in  the 
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main  we  shall  be  ooncerned  with  the  tarmee  view, 
as  more  in  hannony  with  the  deTekqraaent  of  Bib. 
theok^  which  cumiinatea  in  the  NT  doctrine  of 
atimanent.  Mediation  between  God  and  man  ae 
presented  in  the  SoiptureB  has  3  main  aspects, 
represented  respectively  by  the  functions  of  the 
prophet,  the  pnest,  and  the  theocratic  king.  Here 
and  there  in  the  OT  these  tend  to  meet,  as  in  Mel- 
chinedelE  the  priest-king,  and  in  the  Suffering 
Servant  of  Deutero-Isa,  who  unites  the  priestly 
fimctioD  of  sacrifice  with  the  prophetic  function 
of  revealing  the  Divine  will.  But  on  the  whole, 
these  aspecta  trf  mediation  in  the  OT  run  along  lines 
which  have  no  meeting-point  in  one  person  adequate 
to  all  the  demands.  In  the  NT  tney  intersect  in 
theperson  and  work  of  Jesus  ChriatL  who  realizes 
in  Himself  the  full  meaning  of  the  pr6phetic,  priestly, 
and  kingly  ideals. 

//.  MmJiation  in  ihm  OT.—We  do  not  find  in  the 
OT  a  fixed  and  final  doctrine  of  mediatitm  univer- 
Bsilly  accepted  as  an  axiom  of  rdi^ous 

1.  Nenttre  tiiou^t,  but  (miy  a  gradual  movement 
Teadiing  toward  such  a  doctrine,  under  the 
in  tbo  OT    growing  sense  of  God's  exaltation  and 

of  man  s  frailty  and  sinfulness.  Such 
a  passage  as  1  S  2  25  seems  definitely  to  contra- 
dict the  idea  of  mediation.  Still  more  striking  are 
the  words  of  Job  above  referred  to,  "There  is  no 
umpire  betwixt  us,  that  mi^t  lay  his  hand  upon  us 
botn,"  i.e.  to  enforce  his  decinon  (Job  9  33), 
where  Uie  UCX  paraphrases,  "Would  that  there 
were  a  mediator  and  a  reprover  and  a  hearer  be- 
tween US  both."  The  note  of  despair  which  char^ 
acterizes  this  passage  shows  that  Job  has  no  hope 
that  such  an  arbitrator  between  him  and  God  is 
forthcoming.  Yet  the  words  give  pathetic  utter^ 
ance  to  the  deep  inarticulate  cry  of  humanity  for  a 
mediator.  In  this  connection  we  should  note  the 
protests  of  prophets  and  psalmists  against  an  un- 
ethical view  of  mediation  by  animal  sacrifices  (Mio 
6  6-8:  Ps  40  6-8,  etc),  and  their  frequent  direct 
iqjpeals  to  God  for  mercy  without  reference  to  any 
mediation  (PB  26  7;  82  5;  lOS  8fF,  etc). 

(1)  Mediatory  eacrifice. — In  the  patriarchal  age, 
before  the  official  priest  had  been  differentiated 

from  the  rest  of  the  community,  the 

2.  The  function  of  offering  sacrifice  was  dis- 
positive charged  by  the  head  of  the  family  or 
Teaching:  clan  on  behalf  of  his  people,  as  by 
Bsrly  Noah  (Gen  8  20),  Abraham  (Gen  U 
Period        7.8;  16  9-11),  Isaac  (Gen  26  24  f), 

Jacob  (Gen  81  54;  88  20).  So  Job. 
conceived  by  the  writer  as  living  in  patriarchal 
antiquity,  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifices  vicari- 
ously for  his  sons  (Job  1  5).  Melchizedek,  the 
IHiest-kinc  of  Salem  (Gen  li  18-20),  is  a  figure  of 
conrideraue  theok^cal  interest,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  taken  by  the  author  of  Ps  110  as  the  forerunner 
oi  the  ideal  theocratic  king  who  was  also  priest, 
and  by  the  authcv  of  He  as  prototype  d  Cuist's 
priesthood. 

(2)  Intenxaaory  pntj/er.— Intercesdon  is  in  all 
stages  of  thou^t  an  essential  element  in  mediation. 
We  have  etrikmg  examples  of  it  in  Gen  18  22-33; 
Job  43  8-10. 

(3)  The  Mosaic  covenarU.—Jn  Moses  we  have  for 
the  first  time  a  recognized  national  representative 
who  acted  both  as  God's  spokesman  to  the  people, 
and  the  people's  spokesman  before  God.  He  alone 
was  allowed  to  "come  near  unto  Jeh,"  and  to  him 
Jeh  spake  "face  to  face^as  a  man  speaketh  imto  his 
friend"  (Ex  83  11).  He  went  up  to  God  and 
"reported  the  words  of  the  people"  to  Him,  as  to  a 
sovereign  who  cannot  be  approached  save  by  hia 
duly  accredited  minister  (Ex  19  8).  We  have  a 
striking  example  his  intercessory  mediation  in  the 
episode  of  the  golden  calf,  when  he  pleaded  effecU  vely 


with  God  to  turn  from  Bis  wrath  (Ex  82  12-14), 
and  even  offered  to  "make  at<mement  for"  ikipvir, 
lit.  "cover")  their  sin  by  confessing  their  sin  before 
God,  and  being  willing  to  be  blotted  out  of  God's 
book,  so  that  the  people  might  be  spared  (tb  30-^). 
Here  we  have  aueady  tlw  germs  of  the  idea  m 
vicarious  suffering  for  sin. 

(4)  IrUercesaoru  mediation. — Samuel  is  by  Jere- 
miah classed  with  Moees  as  the  chief  representative 
of  intercessory  mediation  (Jer  16  1).  He  is  re- 
ported as  mediating  by  prayer  between  Israel  and 
God,  and  succeeding  in  wardiiuc  the  punishment 
of  their  un  (1  8  7  5-12).  On  such  occasions, 
prater  was  wtmt  to  be  accompanied  by  confessions 
of  sins  and  by  an  off  raing  to  Jen. 

Samuel  represents  the  tranutim  from  the  ancient 
seer  or  soothsayer  to  the  proph^ic  order.  The 

frophet  was  regarded  as  the  oi^an  of 
Mvine  revelation,  to  consult  whom 
Mediation  was  equivalent  to  "inquiring  of  God" 
(1  S  9  9) — a  commissioner  sent  by 
God  (Isa  6  8  f)  to  prockum  His  will  by  word  and 
action.  In  that  capacity  he  was  Jeh's  representa- 
tive among  men,  and  so  could  speak  in  a  tone  of 
authority.  Propnetio  revelation  is  essential  to  the 
OT  reli^on  (cf  He  1  1),  which  by  it  stands  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mere  philoeophy  or  natural  reli- 
don.  God  is  not  merely  a  passive  object  of  human 
disooveiy,  but  one  who  actively  and  graciously 
reveals  Mmself  to  His  chosen  people  through  the 
medium  of  the  authorized  exponents  of  His  mind 
and  will.  Thus  in  the  main  tne  prophet  stands  for 
the  principle  of  mediation  in  its  imm-uord  aspect. 
But  the  God-ward  aspect  is  not  absent,  for  we  find 
the  prophet  mediating  with  God  on  behalf  of  men, 
making  intercession  for  them  (Jer  14  19-22;  Am 
7  2f.5f). 

Mediation  is  in  a  pectiliar  sense  the  function  of  the 
priesL   In  the  main  he  stands  for  the  principle  in 

its  God-toard  aspect.  Yet  m  the  early 
4.  Priestly  period  it  was  tiie  man-^ard  aspect  that 
Hediatbrn   was  most  ^parent:  i.e.  the  priest 

was  at  first  regarded  as  the  medium 
through  which  Jeh  delivered  His  oracles  to  men, 
the  human  mouthpiece  of  supernatural  revelation, 
giving  advice  in  difficult  emergencies  by  casting  the 
sacred  lot.  Before  the  time  of  the  first  literary 
prophets,  the  association  of  the  priests  with  the 
ephod  and  the  lot  had  receded  into  the  background 
(thoudi  the  high  priest  theoretically  retained  the 
gift  m  intopretink  the  Divine  wiA  through  the 
Urim  and  Iliummun,  Ex  28  30;  Lev  8  8);  but 
the  power  they  lost  with  the  oracle  they  gained  at 
the  altar.  First  they  acquired  a  preferential 
status  at  the  local  sanctuaries ;  then,  in  the  Deutero- 
nomio  l^islation,  where  sacnfice  is  limited  to  the 
Jems  sanctuary,  it  is  assumed  that  only  Levite 
priests  can  officiate,  finally,  in  the  Levitical  s^ 
tern  as  set  forth  in  the  PC  (which  regulated  Jewidi 
worship  in  the  post-exilic  times),  the  Aaronie 
priests,  now  clearly  distin^shed  from  the  Levites, 
nave  the  sole  privilege  of  immediate  access  to  God 
in  His  sanctuary  (Nu  4  19.20;  16  3-5).  God's 
transcendence  and  holiness  are  now  so  emphasized 
that  between  Him  and  the  sin-et^ned  people  there 
is  almost  an  infinite  chasm.  Hence  the  people  can 
only  enjoy  its  ideal  ri^t  of  drawing  nigh  unto  God 
and  offering  sacrifice  to  Him  throu^  the  mediation 
of  the  official  priesthood.  The  mediatorship  of 
priests  derived  its  authority,  not  from  their  moral 
purity  or  personal  worth,  but  from  the  ceremonial 
purity  which  attached  to  their  office.  All  priests 
are  not  on  the  same  level.  A  process  of  graduated 
sanctity  narrows  down  their  number  as  the  approach 
is  made  to  the  Most  Holy  Place,  which  symlxilizes 
the  presence  chamber  of  Jeh.  (1)  Out  of  the  sacred 
nation  as  a  whole,  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  is 
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elected  and  invested  with  a  special  Banctit^  to 
perform  all  the  Bubordinate  acts  of  service  within 
the  tabernacle  (Nu  8  19;  18  6).  (2)  Within  thia 
sacred  tribe,  the  members  of  the  house  of  Aaron  are 
set  apart  and  invested  with  a  still  higher  sanctity: 
they  alone  officiate  at  the  altar  in  the  Holy  Place  and 
expiate  the  guilt  of  the  people  by  sacrifice  and 

?rayer,  thus  representing  the  people  before  Grod. 
'et  even  they  are  only  swlmitted  to  the  proximate 
nearness  of  the  Holy  Place.  (3)  The  gradation  of 
the  hierarchy  is  completed  by  the  recognition  of  a 
single,  supreme  head  of  tiie  priesthood— the  high 
priest.  He  alone  can  ent^  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
that  alone  once  a  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
when  he  malces  propitiation  not  only  for  himself 
and  the  priesthood,  but  for  the  entire  congregation. 
The  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  the  highest 
exercise  of  priestly  mediatorship.  On  that  day, 
the  wh<^  commimity  has  access  to  Jeh  through 
their  representative,  the  hi^  priest,  and  through 
him  offer  atonement  for  their  sins.  Moreover,  the 
r6Ie  of  the  high  priest  as  mediator  is  Bymbolized 
by  his  wearing  the  breastplate  bearing  the  names 
Of  the  children  of  Israel,  whenever  he  goes  into  the 
Holy  Place  (Ex  28  29). 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  sacrificial  system, 
through  which  alone  the  priest  exercised  his  media- 
torial functions.  For  his  mediatorship  did  not 
depend  on  his  direct  personal  influence  with  God, 
exenused,  for  instance,  through  intercessory  pray^ 
(intercession  is  not  mentioned  by  F  as  a  duty  of  the 
priest,  though  referred  to  by  the  i»ophet&  Joel  2 
17;  Mai  1  9).  It  depended  rather  on  an  ebborate 
system  of  sacrifice,  of  which  the  priest  was  but  an 
official  agent.  It  was  he  who  derived  his  authority 
from  the  system,  rather  than  the  system  from  him. 
The  most  characteristic  features  in  the  ritual  of  the 
PC  are  the  sin  offering  i^aOa'th,  Lev  4;  S;  6  24- 
30)  and  the  guilt  offering  COsham,  Lev  6-7»  14, 19), 
wmch  seem  peculiar  to  P.  These  are  meant  to 
restore  the  normal  relation  of  the  people  or  of  indi- 
viduals to  God,  a  relation  which  sm  has  disturbed. 
Hence  these  sacrifices,  when  duly  administered  by 
the  priest,  are  distinctly  mediatorial  or  recon- 
ciliatory  in  character,  i.e.  they  make  atonement 
for  or  "cover"  (kippSr)  the  sin  of  the  guilty  com- 
munity or  individuals.  This  seems  the  caae  also, 
though  in  a  far  less  degree,  even  with  the  burnt, 
peace,  imd  meal  offerings,  which,  though  "not  offered 
expready,  like  the  sin  and  guilt  oflFerings,  for  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  nevertheless  were  regarded  .... 
as  'covering,'  or  neutralizing,  the  offerer's  un- 
worthinesa  to  appear  before  God,  and  so,  though 
in  a  much  less  degree  than  the  sin  or  guilt  offering, 
aaeffecting  propitiation"  (Driver  in  HDB,  IV,  132). 
We  must  beware,  however,  of  reading  the  full  NT 
docliine  of  sin  and  propitiation  into  the  sacrificial 
hw.  Two  important  points  of  difference  may  be 
noted:  (I)  The  law  does  not  provide  atonement 
for  all  sins,  but  only  for  sins  of  ignorance  or  inad- 
vertence, committed  vnihin  the  covenant.  Delib- 
erate sins  fall  outside  the  scope  of  priestly  mediation. 
(2)  While  sin  includes  nwrtU  impurity,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  chief  emphasis  falls  on  ceremonial 
uncleanness,  because  it  is  only  violation  of  physical 
sanctity  that  can  be  fully  rectified  by  ritual  ordi- 
nance. The  law  was  essentially  a  civil  eodejand  was 
not  adequate  to  deal  with  inward  sins.  Thus  the 
sacrificial  system  in  itself  is  but  a  faint  adumbration 
of  the  NT  doctrine  of  Christ's  high-priestly  work, 
which  has  reference  to  sin  in  its  widest  and  deepest 
meaning.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  limitations,  the 
priestly  ritual  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  an  organized 
embodiment  of  the  sin-consciousness,  and  so  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  coming  of  a  perfect  Mediator. 

On  another  plane  thou  t£at  of  the  priest  is  the 
mediation  of  we  theocraiie  king.  Jeh  was  ideally 


6.  The 
Theocratic 
King:  the 
Messiah 


thesolekinffof  IsneL  But  He  govoned  the  people 
medUady  through  His  vicegerait  the  tibeocratic 
lung,  the  agent  of  His  will.  The  king 
was  regarded  as  "Jeh's  anmnted"  (1 
S  16  6,etc),  and  his  person  as  invio- 
lable. He  was  the  "visible  representa- 
tive of  the  invisible  Divine  King" 
(Riehm).  The  ideal  of  the  theocratic 
king  was  most  nearly  represented  by  David,  the 
man  after  Jeh's  own  heart  (of  1  8  IS  14).  Thin 
fact  led  to  Jeh's  covenant-promise  that  David's 
house  should  constitute  a  permanent  dynasty,  and 
hia  throne  be  established  forever  (2  S  7  6-17;  cf 
Ps  89  19-37).  The  indestructibility  of  the  Davidic 
dynasty  was  the  basal  conviction  on  which  the  Iwpe 
of  a  Niessiah  was  built.  It  led  to  attention  being 
further  concentrated  on  one  preeminent  King  in 
David's  line,  who  should  be  the  Divincdy  accre<uted 
representative  of  Jeh,  and  reign  in  His  name.  As  a 
Divinely  endowed  human  hero,  the  Mesuah  wilt 
possess  attributes  which  will  qualify  Him  to  mediate 
between  God  and  His  people  in  national  Itfe  and 
affairs,  and  so  inauetu-ate  the  ideal  age  of  peace 
and  nghteousnesa.  He  is  portrayed  eep.  as  the 
Royal  Saviour  of  Israel,  through  whom  the  salva- 
tion of  the  people  is  mediated  and  justice  admin- 
istered (e.g.  Isa  11  1-10;  61  1-3;  Ps  72  4.13; 
Jer  23  5.6;  38  15.16). 

In  the  wonderful  figure  of  exilic  prophe<^,  the 
Suffering  Servant  qf  Jeh,  the  pxindple  of  mediatim 
is  eiremDlmed  both  in  its  man*ward 
and  God-ward  aspects.  la  its  man- 
XDord  aspect,  his  mission  is  the  pro- 
phetic one  of  being  God's  anointed 
messenger  to  men.  His  witness  before 
the  world  (Isa  42  6.19;  43  10;  49  2;  60  4.5; 
61  1-3).  But  the  profound  originality  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  Servant  lies  chi^  in  the  Gbd-uiani 
significance  ctf  his  suffering  (Isa  SS).  The  Servant 
aimered  vicariously  as  an  atonement  for  tiie  una 
of  the  people.  His  death  is  even  said  to  be  a  "gtult- 
offering"  {'OthSm,  ver  10),  and  he  is  repreeented  as 
making  "intercession  for  the  transtjresBcnB"  (ver 
12).  Here  is  the  profoundest  expression  in  the  OT 
of  the  principle  of  mediatorship. 

The  Bubstltutlon  of  voluntary,  deliberate,  human 
sacrifice  for  that  of  unwlttloa  beasts  elevates  the  sacrtfl- 
cial  Idea  to  a  new  ethical  plane,  and  brings  it  Into  far 
more  vital  and  organic  relation  to  human  Ufe.  The 
basis  of  the  mediatorship  of  the  Serrant  seems  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  solidarity  or  organic  unity  of  the  people. 
Involving  the  ideal  unity  of  the  Serrant  and  the  people 
ho  represents.  la  the  earlier  sorvaQt-paasages  the 
Servant  Is  identical  with  the  whole  natloa  (Isa  U  8: 
44  1  f.  and  often),  and  the  unity  Is  therefore  actual,  not 
Ideal  merely.  In  other  passages,  however,  they  are 
cl€)arly  to  be  distinguished,  for  while  the  people  as  a 
whole  is  unfaithful  to  its  mission,  the  Servant  remains 
faithful  and  Buffers  for  It.  Whether  la  Isa  fiS  the 
Servant  is  the  pious  remnant  of  the  people  or  u  con- 
ceived of  as  an  Individual  we  need  not  here  consider. 
In  either  case,  the  tie  between  the  Servant  and  the  whole 
nation  Is  never  completely  broken;  the  idea  of  their 
mystical  union  Is  still  the  groundwork  of  the  prophet's 
thought.  Id  virtue  of  this  Ideal  relation,  the  Servant 
la  the  representative  of  the  nation  before  God.  not  In  a 
mere  official  sense  (as  In  the  case  of  the  priest) ,  but  on  the 
ground  of  personal  merit,  as  the  true  Israel,  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  national  Ideal.  On  that  ground  God  can 
accept  his  sufFerlog  in  lieu  of  the  deserved _penalt^^  the 
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We  have  here  a  wonderful  adumbratlfHi 


people. 

of  the  NT  doctrine  of  atonement  through  the  One  Me- 
diator, th'b  Son  of  Man.  the  representaUve  of  the  noa. 
See  SxBVANT  OF  Jehovah. 

In  later  Judaism,  the  growing  sense  of  God's 
transcendence  favored  the  tendency  to  introduce 

supenuUurtd   inlermediaries  between 
7.  Supet^     God  and  the  world, 
human  (1)  Angelic  mediation. — ^Not  until 

Agents  of  post-exilic  times  did  angels  come  to 
Mediatttm   nave  theological  signincance.  Pre- 

vioudy,  when  God  was  anthropo- 
mraphicaUy  ccmceived  aa  appearing  peiiodicdly  <hl 
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earth  in  Tisible  form,  the  need  of  angelic  mediation 
was  not  felt.  The  "ai^l"  in  early  narratire  (e.g. 
Gen  18  7-11)  did  not  posseea  abimng  personality 
distinct  from  God,  but  was  God  HinueS  temporal 
lily  numifested  in  nimian  form.  But  the  more  God 
came  to  be  conceived  as  "the  high  and  lofty  One 
that  inhabiteth  eternity,"  the  greater  was  the  need 
for  mediation  between  God  and  the  world,  and  even 
between  God  and  His  servant  the  prophet.  In 
post^xilic  writ^  there  is  an  increasii^  dispcmtion 
to  fill  up  the  Rai)  between  God  and  the  prophet  with 
superhuman  oeings.  Thus  Zechariah  receives  all 
Divine  instruction  throu^  angels^  and  nmilarhr 
Daniel  receives  explanations  of  his  dreams.  We 
do  not  in  the  OT  hear  of  angels  int^t^cUng  with 
God  (God-ward  mediation),  but  only  as  interme- 
diariea  of  revelation  and  of  the  Divine  will  (man-ward 
mediation).  Modem  Jewish  scholars  deny  that 
Judaistic  angelology  implied  that  God  was  tran- 
scendent in  uie  sense  of  being  remote  and  out  of 
omtact  with  the  world.  8o,  e.g.,  MtmtefiOTe  (^Hib- 
bert  Lectwre9y  423-31),  but  even  he  admits  a 
"natural  disinclination  to  bring  the  Godhead  down- 
ward to  human  conditions,"  and  that  "for  super- 
natural conversations  angeils  formed  a  conveni^t 
substitute  for  God"  (p.  430).  The  doctrme  of 
angels  had  no  influence  on  the  NT  doctrine  of 
mediation,  which  moves  on  the  plane  of  the  ethical, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  merely  physical 
trauBcendenoe  of  God. 

(2)  Divine  wisdom. — Of  more  importance  as  a 
preparation  for  the  theology  of  the  NT  is  the  doctrine 
of  Wisdom,  in  which  the  Jews  found  "a  middle  term 
between  the  reli^on  of  Israel  and  the  philosophy 
of  Greece."  In  Prov  8  22-31  Wisdom  is  depicted 
as  an  individual  energy,  God's  elect  Son,  His  com- 
panion and  master-workman  (ver  30)  in  creation, 
but  whose  chief  delight  is  with  the  children  of  men. 
Though  the  persmii&catton  is  here  purely  ideal  and 
poetical,  ana  the  ethical  interest  piedommates  over 
the  metaphyseal,  yet  we  have  in  such  a  passage  a 
dear  proof  of  contact  with  Gr  thought  (esp.  Platon- 
ism  and  Stoicism),  and  of  the  felt  need  of  a  mediator 
between  G!od  and  the  visible  world.  This  mode  of 
thought,  linked  to  the  Heb  conception  of  the  Divine 
Word  as  the  efficient  expression  of  God's  thought 
and  the  medium  of  His  activity  (Isa  66  11;  Ps 
S8  6;  107  20),haa  left  its  marie  on  Philo's  Logos- 
doctrine  and  on  the  NT  Quistology.  See  Wisdom. 

///.  In  Smti-  aitJ  Non-emonical  Juwish  LHmraturm. — 

In  the  Apoc,  the  idea  of  mediation  ia  for  the  moet  part 
abeeiit.  we  have  one  or  two  references  to  angelic  inter- 
cenlon  (Tob  13  12.16),  a  function  not  attributed  to 
angelB  In  the  OT,  but  prominent  In  latw  apocalTpttc 
Uterature  (e.g.  Bn  8  10;  15  2;  40  6).  The  tradition 
of  the  agency  of  angela  in  the_j>roaiulgatloa  of  the  lav 
is  first  found  In  the  LXX  of  I>t  88  2  (not  In  the  Heb 
original),  but  waa  ereatly  ampllfled  in  rabbinical  Uter- 
ature (Joe,  Ant.  XT;  t,  3).  In  Wlad  a  bold  advance  is 
made  toward  uxe  conception  of  Wisdom  as  a  pertonal 
mediator  of  creation  (esp.  7  22-27).  In  later  Judaism, 
the  idea  of  the  Word  is  further  developed.  The  Tgs 
constantly  refer  the  Divine  activity  to  the  mlmtra'  or 
••Word"  of  God. where  the  OT  refers  it  to  God  directly, 
and  Biieaks  of  it  as  Israel's  Intercessor  before  God  and 
MB  Redeemer.  This  usage  seems  to  arise  out  of  a  reluc- 
tance to  bring  Ood  into  immediate  contact  with  the  world ; 
hence  God's  self-manifestation  Is  represented  as  medi- 
ated through  a  quasi-personal  agent.  The  tendency 
finds  Its  f  ulTdevelopmeot,  however,  not  among  the  Jems 
Jews,  but  among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  esp.  in  Philo's 
Logos-doctrine.  Deeply  Influenced  by  the  Platonic 
dualism,  Philo  thought  of  Ood  as  pure  Spirit,  incapable 
of  contact  with  matter,  so  that  without  mediation  God 
could  not  act  on  the  world.  To  fill  up  the  great  gap  he 
conceived  of  Intermediary  beings  which  represented  at 
once  the  Ideas  of  Plato,  the  active  Powers  of  the  Stoics, 
and  the  angels  of  the  OT.  The  h^hest  of  these  was  the 
Divine  Logos,  the  mediator  between  the  inaccessible, 
bwiscendent  Being  and  the  material  universe.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  relanon  to  the  world,  the  Logos  is  the 
Mediator  of  creation  and  of  revelation:  on  the  other,  in 
his  God-ward  activity,  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
world  before  God,  its  High  Priest,  Intercessor,  and 
Paraclete.  Tet  Philo's  Logos  was  iHVbably  nothing 
more  tluui  a  Ugh  phuosophSeal   absttvctlon  vividly 


imaged  in  the  mind.  In  spite  of  Philo's  Influence  on 
early  Christian  theology,  and  even  perhaps  on  some  NT 
writers,  hia  doctrine  of  mediation  moves  on  quite  differ- 
ent lines  from  the  central  NT  doctrine,  wmch  is  con- 
cerned above  all  with  the  reconciliation  of  God  and  man 
on  account  of  sin,  and  not  with  the  metaphysical  recon- 
ciliation of  the  absolute  and  the  finite  world.  The 
Mediator  of  Phllo  is  an  abstraction  of  speculative 
thought;  the  Mediator  of  the  NT  Is  a  concrete  historical 
person  Imown  to  experience.    See  Philo  Jodaeus. 

IV,  Mm^ation  and  Mediator  m  thm  NT— The 
lelativefy  independent  lines  of  development  which 

the  con(xption  of  mediation  has  hither- 
1.  The  to  taken  now  meet  and  codesce  in  Jesus 
Synoptic  Qurist.  The  traditional  division  of 
Gospels       Christ's  mediatorial  work  into  that  of 

prophet,  priest  and  king  (very  common 
since  Calvin,  out  now  often  discarded)  oners  a  con- 
venient method  of  treatine  the  subject,  though  we 
must  avoid  making  the  division  absolute,  as  if 
Christ's  work  fell  apart  into  three  separate  and 
independent  functions.  The  unity  of  the  work  of 
sidvation  is  preserved  by  the  fact  that  "no  one  of 
the  offices  fills  up  a  moment  of  time  alone,  but  the 
others  are  always  codperative,"  although  "Christ's 
mediatorial  work  puts  now  thisj  now  that  side  in 
the  for^round."  "The  triple  division  is  of  special 
value,  because  it  sets  in  a  vivid  light  the  contmuity 
between  the  OT  theocracy  and  Christianity"  (Dor- 
ner,  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  ET,  III,  385  ff). 
These  three  aspects  of  Christ's  mediatorship  can  be 
distingd^ed  in  tiie  BynopticSf  althoi^  the  formal 
distinction  is  the  work  of  later  analysis; 

(1)  Christ  ae  Prophet. — It  was  in  the  character  of 
Prophet  that  He  mainly  impressed  the  common 
mind,  which  was  moved  to  inquire  "Whence  hath 
this  man  this  wisdom?"  and  by  His  reply,  "A 
prophet  is  not  without  honor,"  etc,  He  virtually 
accepts  that  title  (Mt  13  &i.57).  As  Pro^et, 
Christ  is  the  mediatcur  of  revelation;  through  Him 
alone  can  men  come  to  know  God  as  Father  (Mt 
11  27)  and  "them^teriesofthekinKdom  of  heaven" 
(13  11).  In  all  His  teaching  we  feel  that  He  speaks 
within  the  center  ot  truth,  and  hence  can  teach  with 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes  (7  29)  ^who  approach 
the  txuth  from  without.  His  teaching  is  port  of 
His  redemptive  work,  and  not  something  extraneous 
to  it,  for  the  sin  from  which  He  redeans  includee 
ignorance  and  error. 

(2)  Christ  as  King.— The  official  name  "Christ" 
(b  Messiah,  the  anointed  King)  refers  primarily 
to  His  IdngBhip.  The  Meedanic  hope  had  taught 
men  to  look  forward  to  the  rule  of  God  on  earth 
instituted  and  administered  through  His  representa- 
tive. Christ  was  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope. 
Though  He  held  an  attitude  of  reserve  in  the  matter, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  He  conceived  of  Himself 
as  the  Messiah  (Mk  8  27-30;  U  16  f;  cf  His 
entry  into  Jerus  as  a  triumphant  kin^,  11  1  ff;  the 
inscription  on  the  cross,  16  26) .  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  He  fundamentally  modified  the  Messianic 
idea,  (a)  by  suffusing  it  with  the  thought  of  vicari- 
ous suffering,  and  {o)  by  ^ving  it  an  ethical  and 
spiritual  rather  than  a  national  and  official  signifi- 
cance. The  note  of  His  kingship  was  that  of 
authority  (Mk  1  27;  2  10;  Mt  7  29;  28  18) 
exercised  in  the  realm  of  truth  and  conscience.  His 
kingship  includes  the  future  as  well  as  the  present; 
He  IS  the  arbiter  of  human  destiny  (Mt  2S  31  ff). 

(3)  Christ  as  Priest,  or,  better,  as  Redeemer  (the 
synoptiats  do  not  hint  at  the  priestly  analogy) . — Our 
Lora  often  spoke  of  forgiveness  without  mention- 
ing Hjmself  as  the  one  through  whom  it  was  medi- 
ated, as  if  it  flowed  directly  from  the  gracious  heart 
of  the  Father  (cf  the  parables  of  Lk  IS).  But  there 
are  other  passages  wnich  emphasize  the  close  con- 
nection of  His  person  with  men's  redemption. 
Men's  attitude  to  Him  decides  absolutely  their 
relation  to  Ood  (Mt  10  32.40).   Rest  of  soul  is 
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mediated  to  the  heavy  laden  through  Him  (Mt  11 
28-^).  He  chums  authority  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins  (Mk  2  10).  We  have  no  evidence  that  He 
spoke  definitely  of  EQs  death  until  after  Peter's  con- 
fession at  Caesarea  (Mk  8  31,  *'began  to  teach," 
etc),  though  we  seem  to  have  vague  allusions  earlier 
(e.^.  the  ^egory  of  the  brid^room,  Mk  2  19.20). 
This  may  be  partly  due  to  conscious  reserve,  in 
accordance  with  the  true  pedagt^cal  method  by 
whidi  He  adapted  His  teaching  to  the  progresedve 
receptivity  of  His  followers.  But  inasmuch  as 
we  must  think  of  Him  as  subject  to  the  ordinarv 
laws  of  human  psychology,  the  idea  of  His  death 
must  have  been  to  Him  a  growth,  matured  partly 
by  outward  events,  and  partly  by  the  development 
oi  His  inner  consciousness  as  the  Buffering  Messiah. 
In  His  later  ministiy.  He  frequenter  taught  that 
He  must  suffer  and  die  (Mk  9  12.31:  10  32f: 
IS  8;  U  8  and  I  passa^;  cf  Mk  10  38;  Lk  12 
40  f).  lliere  are  two  important  passages  which 
exprcBsly  connect  His  death  with  Bis  mediatorial 
workTrhe  firat  is  Mk  10  4fi  jl  Mt  20  28,  "The 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many."  The  context  shows  that  it  was  while  the 
thought  of  His  approaching  death  filled  His  mind 
that  Our  Lord  uttered  these  words  (cf  Mk  10  33. 
38  f).  As  to  the  exact  meaning  of  maaom  (Xi^Tpov, 
Wron)  there  are  two  circles  m  ideas  with  which 
it  may  be  associated,  (a)  It  may  mean  a  sacrificial 
offering;,  representing  Heb  kopher  (lit.  "covering," 
"iHropitiatorymft")  which  it  translates  sevmd 
tunes  in  LXX  (e.g.  Ex  30  12).  Thus  Bitschl 
d(^e6  it  as  "an  offering  which,  because  of  its 
spedfio  worth  to  God,  is  a  protection  or  covering 
against  sin"  (Rect^erHfptng  tmd  VenOhnuna,  II, 
68-88).  (b) Itmi^meanran8om^rice,thepurcha8e- 
money  piud  for  the  emancipation  of  a  slave.  In 
LXX,  lutnm  in  most  cases  stands  for  some  form  of 
the  roots  gS'al,  "to  deliver,"  podhoh,  "to  redeem" 
(e.^.  Lev  20  51;  Nu  S  51).  Hence  Wendt  ex- 
plains the  "ransom"  as  the  price  by  which  Jesus 
redeemed  His  disciples  from  tneir  bondage  to  suffer- 
ing and  death  (TeacMn^qf  Jesus,  II,  226  ff).  This 
amdogy  certainly  suits  the  context  better  than  that 
drawn  from  the  Levitical  ritual,  for  it  brimcs  out  the 
contrast  betwem  the  liberating  work  of  Christ  and 
the  endtmtti/  work  of  those  who  "lord  it  over"  men. 
We  must  not  press  the  analogy  in  detail  or  seek 
here  an  answer  to  the  question,  who  was  the  recip- 
ient of  the  ransom  price  (e.g.  whether  the  devil,  as 
many  Fathers,  notably  Qriaen  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa;  God,  as  Ansehn  and  met  HheolofffMoa;  the 
"eternal  law  of  righteousness,"  »  Dale).  The 
purpose  of  the  passage  is  primarily  practical,  not 
operative.  It  is  certMnly  pressine  the  figurative 
language  of  Jesus  too  far  to  insist  that  the  ransom 

f>rice  is  the  exact  quantitative  equivalent  of  the 
ivee  liberated,  or  of  the  penalty  they  had  deserved 
regarded  as  a  debt.  This  is  too  prostuc  and  liters 
aliBtic  an  interpretation  of  a  passage  which  has  its 
setting  in  the  ethical  rather  than  in  the  commercial 
re^m,  and  which  breathes  a  spirit  closely  akin  to 
that  of  Isa  68,  when  suffoing  and  service  are,  as 
here,  combined. 

The  other  passage  in  which  Christ  definitely  con- 
nects His  mediatorship  with  His  death  is  that  which 
reports  His  words  at  the  Last  Supper  (Mk  14  22- 
24;  Mt  26  26-28;  Lk  22  I9f;  cf  1  Cor  11  24  0- 
The  reported  words  are  not  identical  in  the  several 
narratives.  But  even  in  their  simplest  form  (in 
Mk),  there  is  evidently  a  thredold  allusion,  to  the 
paschal  lamb,  to  the  saoifice  offered  by  Moaeo 
at  the  ratiiBcation  of  the  covenant  at  Sixm  (Ex  24 
8),  and  to  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  a  new  covenant 
(81  31-34).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
paschal  feast,  tiiough  it  dors  not  conform  in  detail 


to  any  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  was  regaided  as  a 
sacrifice,  as  is  indicated  by  the  blood  oereoKXual 
(Ex  18  21-27).  The  blood  of  the  covenant,  too, 
is  sacrificial;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  probable 
that  all  blood  sacrifices,  and  not  tnose  or  the  mn 
and  guilt  offerings  only,  were  associated  with  pro- 
pitiatory power.  Wendt  denies  that  there  is  here 
any  reference  to  eia  and  its  for^veness  {Teadiingt 
of  /mus,  IL  241  f).  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
words  in  Mt  "unto  remisu(»i  of  sins,"  which  have 
no  counterpart  in  the  other  reports,  are  probably 
an  explanatory  expulsion  of  the  words  actually 
uttered.  But  they  are  a  true  interpretation  of  thor 
meaning,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
covenant  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  one  of  for- 

g'veness  and  justification  (Jer  81  34),  and  that 
hrist  speaks  of  Bis  blood  aa  shed  for  others. 
And  as  the  Passover  signified  deliverance  from 
bondage  to  an  earthly  power  (Egypt),  so  Sui^ior 
stands  for  forgiveness  and  deliverance  fhnn  a 
spiritual  power  (sin).  Clearly  Christ  here  repre- 
sents Himself  as  the  Mechator  of  the  new  covenant, 
through  whom  men  are  to  find  acceptance  with 
God^  though  the  exact  modw  opvandi  of  SBs 
sacrifice  is  not  indicated. 

The  Synoptics  give  spedal  prominence  to  those 
historical  events  which  are  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Christ's  mediatorship — not  onhr  the 
agony  in  the  garden  and  the  crucifixion,  but  abo  the 
resurrection  and  ascNision  (which  make  possible 
His  intercessory  mediation  in  heaven). 

(1)  The  early  apeeehea  in  Ada  reveal  a  primitive 
sts^  of  theological  reflection.   Yet  they  are  essen- 
tially Christocentric.    (a)  It  is  the 

2.  PrimltiTe  Messianic  Kinship  of  Christ  that  is 
Apostt^  chiefly  emphasised.  The  main  thesis 
Teachliig  is  ttiat  Jesus  is  the  Mesnah  (the 
"anomtedone";  of  Acts  4  27:  10  38J, 
and  tiiat  His  Messiahship  was  realized  in  uie  cruci- 
fixion and  attested  by  the  resurrection.   An  im- 

g>rtant  feature  is  the  use  of  the  title  "Servant"  for 
hrist  (8  13.26;  4  27.30;  cf  8  30-35),  in  evident 
reference  to  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Deutero-Isa. 
In  tlie  phrase,  "thy  holy  ServarU  ....  whom  thou 
didst  anoirU,  coming  immediately  after  the  Mes- 
manio  quotation,  "against  tiie  Lord,  and  against 
hisAnoittted"  (4  26f),wehaveaconaseinBtance^ 
that  coalescing  of  the  idea  a!  the  Messiah  with  that 
of  the  Suffering  Servant  whidt  gave  the  Messianio 
idea  an  entirely  new  meaning.  As  Meanah,  Jesus 
was  the  sole  Mediatw  of  salvation  (4  12).  (6) 
Another  OT  type  which  finds  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus 
isthatofthe''»ra]>Aellikeunto"Moee8(3  22;  7  37: 
cf  Dt  18  15.18).  (c)  But  the  priMtfi/ functions  of 
CSurist  are  not  explicitly  touchedon.  The  questions 
are  not  faced,  Wnat  is  the  God-ward  dgnincance d 
His  deatii?  now  is  it  effective  for  maxx  a  salvationt 
It  is  rather  the  man-ward  significance  that  is  made 
explicit,  i.e.  Jesus  as  Messiah  mediates  salvation 
to  men.  from  His  place  of  exaltation  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Yet  the  germs  of  a  God-'ward  me- 
diation are  found  in  the  identification  of  the  Mesnah 
with  the  Suffering  Servant. 

(2)  EfriaSea  mJameg  tmd  /uds.— In  these  epp. 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  mediation  doee  not  occu^ 
a  prominent  place.  To  James,  Christianity  is 
the  culmination  of  Judaism.  Christ's  mediatorial 
functions  are  set  forth  more  by  way  of  presupposi- 
tion than  by  explicit  statement,  and  the  whole 
weight  is  laid  on  the  kin^y  and  prophetic  offices. 
The  Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  assumed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  title  "Christ"  has  become  part  of 
the  proper  name,  and  His  Ludahip  ia  also  implied 
(1  1;  3  1).  Nothingdefiniteiflsaidof  Hisfunoticm 
in  salvation:  it  is  God  Himself  who  regenraates, 
but  the  medium  of  regeneration  is  "the  word  of 
truth,"  "the  impknted  word"  (1  18.21),  which 
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must  refer  1o  Ihci  word  which  Jesus  had  preached. 
TMb  implies  that  Jesus  as  prophetic  teacher  is  the 
Mediator  of  salvation.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  death 
on  the  cross  or  its  saving  ngnincance.  The  Ep.  of 
Jude  assumes  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  through  whom 
God's  Saviourhood  works,  and  whose  mercy  results 
in  eternal  life  (vs  4.21.25). 

(3)  1  Peter. — In  1  Pet  we  have  the  early  apostolic 
teGLching  touched  with  Paulinism.  The  fact  that 
salvation  is  mediated  through  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  is  now  explicitly  stated.  Christ 
has  suffered  for  sins  once  for  all,  the  righteous  for 
the  unrighteous  (S  18).  The  suffering  has  sig- 
nificance both  God^vard  and  mao-ward.  Rela- 
tively to  God  it  is  a  sacrificial  offering  which  opens 
up  a  way  of  access  to  Him;  He  suffered  "that  he 
mi^t  bring  us  to  God"  (S  18),  and  that  through 
His  representative  priesthood  the  ideal  "holy  priest- 
hood" of  all  God's  people  miicht  be  realised,  for  it 
is  "through  Jesus  Chnst"  tnat  men's  "spiritual 
sacrifices'  become  "acceptable  to  God"  (2  5).  So 
the  elect  are  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Chrut,  i.e. 
brought  into  oonunumon  with  God  by  His  sacnfice 
(1  2).  Relatively  to  nuui,  it  ia  a  means  of  ran- 
soming or  liberatii^  man  from  the  bondage  of  sin, 
"Knowing  that  ye  were  redeemed  [At«-p(S%r« 
elulrdthste,  lit.  "ransomed,"  from  lutron,  "ransom,' 
an  echo  of  Mk  10  45]  ...  .  with  precious  blood, 
as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot" 
(1  18.19).  The  sacrificial  language  is  simple  and 
undeveloped,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  figure 
of  "lamb'*  implies  a  reference  to  the  paschal  lamb  or 
to  Isa  63  7,  or  to  both.  The  effect  on  man  is,  how- 
ever, clear.  Christ  "bare  our  sins  in  his  body  upon 
the  tree,  that  we,  having  died  unto  sins,  might  live 
unto  righteousness;  by  whosestripes  ye  were  healed" 
(2  24;  see  the  whole  passage,  vs  21-24,  reminiscent 
of  the  figure  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Isa  ch  68). 

Christ's  mediatorshijp  stands  at  the  very  center 
of  Paul's  gospel;  this  m  spite  of  the  fact  uiat  on^ 

once  does  he  apply  the  term  "medi- 
8.  BpistleB  ator"  to  Christ  (1  Tim  2  5),  and  that 
ofPstti       in  the  only  other  passage  where  he 

uses  the  word,  he  apiilies  it  to  Moses, 
in  a  sense  which  might  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  Christ  s  mediatorship,  viz.  where  he 
discusses  the  relation  of  law  to  promise.  The  law 
was  "ordained  through  angels  by  the  hand  of  a 
mediatw.  Now  a  mediator  is  not  ....  of  one: 
but  God  is  one"  (Gal  S  19.20). 

This  passage  has  bad  to  undergo  abont  300  different 
Interpretations.  The  view  that  the  "mediator"  here 
Is  Christ  (Orlgen,  Augustine  and  most  of  the  Fathers, 
Calvin,  etc)  Is  clearly  untenable.  Modem  exegetes 
agree  that  the  reference  Is  to  Moses  {cf  Lev  26  46,  where 
LXX  has  "by  the  hand  of  Moses'':  Phllo  calls  Moses 
"medlatorand reconciler."  De  V>'l.  Afom.ni.lO"  ^Tif,  n.r- 
cordlngtoaiabblnicai  trwhth.Ti,  rix^r..ivL'<l  iln>  I-jw  tlinnjLih 
thelatermoSatlonof  ["iKKL-iicf  Arts  7  r>is.  11"  Z  I'j.  Nur' 
is  It  likely  that  Paul  rJ-  '^nt.  (lip  n  adftr  tr>  rrnliKij  tin'  tl'-f^ 
of  the  taw  and  the  solimrilty  i>f  Im  orclEmuI'm  rMoyin. 
The  [X)lnb  Is  rather  th^^  /  "!:rf<rtt'i  "T  iii.ii  l.'iw  i<i  wu;  an- 
gelical promise  to  Abi  nlnnri  M  -'l  i  it  ir  n  Jnirilifs  nt  k'iwt 
two  parties  between  ji  h  4  ;irn<'rl  oil.    The  law 

waanven  by  a  doubl"  mcHliafiir^lLipi.  trmt  lyf  the  ai],gels 
and  that  Ot  Moses,  ari(]  ^vils  tlnis  t  wo  rcmo^vs  from  Its 
Divine  source.  But  In  n'lntlon  C-n  tln.^  [pmmlse  Qod 
stood  alone,  l.e.  acti'tS  friLii.,  iiru"<iTiilitU>iiiil!y.  3ndi»- 
pendently,  and  for  Him-f  !r  nl  irv.  J  in-  pn.iuifn'  fa  mi 
agreement  between  two,  but  tin:  free  gift  gf  the  one  GdcI 
(bo  Scblelermacher,  Llghtfoot,  etc).  This  Is  by  no  means 
a  denial  ot  the  Divine  origin  of  the  law  (RItscnl),  for  the 
mediation  of  angels  and  of  Moses  was  Divinely  author- 
ized ;  but  It  does  seem  to  make  the  method  ot  mediation 
Interior  to  that  of  the  direct  communication  ot  Ood's 
gracious  will  to  man.  Paul  Is  not,  however,  treating  ot 
the  principle  of  mediation  in  the  abstract,  but  only  that 
form  of  it  which  Implies  a  contract  between  two  parties. 
Christ  Is  not  Mediator  in  the  same  sense  as  Moses,  for  the 
tree  and  unconditioned  character  of  the  forglvlns  grace 
which  Christ  mediates  la  by  no  nteana  dlminuhed  oy  the 
fact  of  His  medlaUon. 

What,  then,  is  Paul's  positive  teaching  on  Christ's 
Mediatorship? 


(1)  The  need  of  a  Mediator  arises  out  of  (he  fact 
of  sin.  Sin  interrupts  the  harmonious  relation 
between  God  and  man.  It  results  in  a  state  of 
mutual  alienation.  On  the  one  hand,  man  is  in  a 
stateofenmitytoGodORom  6  10;  8  7;  Col  1  21). 
On  the  other  hand,  God  is  moved  to  righteous 
wrath  in  relation  to  the  sinner  (Rom  1  18;  6  9; 
Eph  6  6;  Col  S  6).  Hence  the  need  of  a  mutual 
change  of  attitude,  a  removal  of  God's  displeasure 
against  the  sinner  as  well  as  of  the  sinner's  hostility 
to  God.  God  could  not  restore  man  to  favor  by  a 
mere  fiat,  without  some  public  exhibition  of  Divine 
righteousness,  and  vindication  of  His  chtmteter  as 
not  indifferent  to  sin  (cf  Rom  S  25,20).  Such 
exhibition  demanded  a  Mediator. 

(2)  The  quali^aUion  of  Christ  to  be  the  Mediator 
depends  on  His  intimate  relation  to  both  parties 
at  variance. 

(a)  Christ's  relation  to  man:  i^rstly,  He  is  Him- 
self a  man,  i.e.  not  merely  "man"  generically,  but 
an  tfuftviduoZ  man.  The  "one  mediator  between 
God  and  men"  is  "himself  man,  Christ  Jesus"  (1 
Tim  S  6),  "bom  of  a  woman"  (Gal  4  4),  "in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh"  (Rom  8  3,  where  the  word 
"likeness"  doee  not  make  "flesh"  unreal,  but 
qualifies  "sinful"),  i.e.  bore  to  the  eye  the  aspect 
of  an  ordinary  man;  secondly,  He  bore  a  particular 
relation  to  a  section  of  humanity,  the  Jews  (Rom  1 
3;  9  5);  thirdly,  He  bore  a  unxoeraal  relation  to 
mankind  in  general.  He  was  more  than  an  indi- 
vidual among  many,  like  a  link  in  a  ohun.  He 
was  the  Second  Adam,  the  archetypal,  universal, 
representative  Man,  whose  actions  therefore  had 
significance  beyond  Himself  and  were  ideally  the 
actions  of  humanity,  just  as  Adam's  act  had,  on  a 
lower  plane,  a  significance  fOT  the  whole  race  (Rom 
6  12-21;  1  Cor  16  22.45). 

(&)  His  relation  to  Qod:  Paul  very  frequently 
speaks  of  Christ  as  the  "Son  of  God,"  and  that  in  a 
unique  sense.  Moreover,  He  was  the  "image  of 
GocT'  (2  Cor  4  4;  Col  1  15),  and  subsisted 
originally  "in  the  form  of  God"  (Phil  2  6).  He  is 
set  alongside  with  God  over  against  idols  (1  Cor 
8  5.6),  and  is  codrdinated  with  God  in  the  bene- 
diction (2  Cor  IS  14).  Clearly  Paul  sets  Him  in 
the  Divine  sphere  over  ^^inst  all  that  is  not  God. 
Yet  he  assigns  Him  a  certain  subordination,  and 
even  asserts  that  His  mediatorial  kingship  will  come 
to  an  end,  that  God  mur  be  all  in  all  (1  Oca  16 
24.28).  But  this  cessation  of  Hia  function  as 
Mediator  of  salvation,  when  its  end  shiUl  have  been 
attained,  cannot  affect  His  Divine  dignity,  *^nce 
the  mediatorial  sovere^ty  which  is  now  ceasing 
was  not  its  cause,  but  its  consequence"  (B.  Wdss, 
II,  396). 

(3)  The  means  of  effecting  the  reconciliation  was 
mainly  the  death  on  the  crow.  Paul  emphasizes  the 
mediating  value  of  the  death  both  on  its  objective 
(God-ward)  side  and  on  its  subjective  (man-ward) 
side,  Fir^f  it  is  the  Mectwe  ground  of  forgiveness 
and  favor  with  God.  On  the  Daais  of  what  Christ 
has  done,  God  ceases  to  reckon  to  men  their  sins 
(2  Cor  6  19).  Paul's  view  of  the  death  ma^  be 
seen  by  considering  some  of  his  most  charactenstio 
expressions,  (a)  It  is  an  act  of  reconeiiiation.  This 
involves  a  change  of  attitude,  not  only  in  man,  but 
in  God,  a  relinquishing  of  the  Divine  wrath  without 
which  there  can  be  no  restoration  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions (though  this  is  disputed  b v  many,  e.g.  Ritschl, 
Lightfoot,  Westcott,  Beyschlag;,  but  not  a  chanije 
of  nature  or  of  int^tion.  for  we  Divine  wrath  is 
but  a  mode  of  the  eternal  love,  and  moreover  it  is 
the  Father  Himself  who  provides  the  means  of 
reconciUation  and  undertakes  to  accomplish  it 
(2  Cor  6  19:  cf  Col  1  '20.21;  Eph  2  16).  (6)  It 
is  an  act  of  propitiation  (Rom  S  25,  IXatrrif/xap, 
hiJaatirion,  from  IXdimffBtu,  hildakesthai,  "to  ren- 
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der  favorable"  or  "propitious").  Here  there  is  a 
clear  though  tacit  reference  to  a  change  of  atti- 
tude on  &m1's  part.  He  who  was  not  formerly 
propitious  to  man  was  appeased  through  the  death 
of  Cluist.  Yet  the  propitiatory  means  are  pro- 
vided by  God  Himself,  who  takes  the  iniUative  in 
the  matter  ("whom  God  set  forth,"  etc),  (c)  It  is 
a  raruom.  The  Mediator  "eave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all"  (1  Tim  2  6).  The  idea  of  payment  of  a 
ransom  price  is  clearly  implied  in  the  word  "re- 
demption" (Rom  S  24;  1  Cor  1  30;  Eph  1  7; 
Col  1  14,  diroX^pcM-ti,  apol^rotis,  from  hUron, 
"ransom").  It  is  not  alone  the  fact  of  Uberation 
(Westcott.  Ktschl),  but  also  the  coat  of  liberation 
that  is  referred  to.  Hence  Christians  are  said  to 
be  "redeemed,"  "boiwht  with  a  price"  (Gal  8  13; 

4  5;  1  Cor  6  20;  7  23;  cf  1  Pet  1  18  f).  Yet 
the  metaphor  cannot  be  pressed  to  yield  an  answer 
to  the  question  to  whom  the  ransom  was  paid.  All 
that  can  safely  be  said  is  that  it  expresses  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  our  salvation,  viz.  the  self-surren- 
dered life  ("the  blood")  of  Christ,  (d)  Strong  «u&- 
atilutionary  lai^age  is  sometimes  used,  notably 
in  Gal  S  13  ("having  become  a  curse  for  us")  and 
in  2  Cor  0  21  ("Him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to 
be  sin  on  our  behalf").  But  the  sinless  substitute 
is  not  regarded  as  actuallypunished  (that would  be 
a  moral  contradiction).  His  death  was  not  penal 
substitution,  but  a  substitute  for  penalty.  It  had 
the  value  to  God  of  the  punishment  of  sinners,  in 
virtue  of  ICs  oneness  with  the  race.  It  was  the 
recognition  from  mthin  humanity  of  the  mnf  ulness 
of  sm,  and  expressed  the  Divine  righteousness  as 
fully  as  penalty  would  have  done.  The  secret 
seems  to  oe  Christ's  sympathetic  love  by  which 
He  identified  Himself  with  man's  sin  and  doom  of 
death,    (e)  Sacrificial  language  is  used,  as  in  1  Cor 

5  7;  Eph  5  2,  and  in  the  references  to  Christ's 
"blood.'  Not  often,  however,  docs  Paul  explicitly 
q>eak  of  the  death  in  terms  of  the  Levitical  ritual, 
which  would  be  less  congenial  to  his  mind  than  the 
prophetic  conception  of  the  Suffering  Servant.  Yet 
ne  does  seem  to  regard  the  death  of  Christ  as  the 
culmination  of  all  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  OT  had 
imperfectly  realized.  Secondly,  the  subjective  as- 
pect of  Christ's  work  is  emphasized  quite  as  much 
as  the  objective.  The  death  of  Christ,  being  in- 
wardly assimilated  by  faith,  becomes  to  the  be- 
liever the  principle  of  ethical  transformaUon,  so 
that  he  may  become  worthy  of  the  Divine  favor 
which  he  now  enjoys.  As  a  result  of  bis  subjective 
identity  with  Chnst  through  faith,  the  objective 
state  of  privil^e  is  changed  into  actual  liberation 
from  sin  (Gal  2  20;  6  14;  Rom  6  6.7;  Col  S  3). 

(4)  The  resurrection  and  exaltaiion  of  Christ  are 
essential  to  His  mediatorial  work  (1  Cor  16  17). 
It  is  not  alone  that  the  resurrection  "proves  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  not  the  death  of  a  mnner, 
but  the  vicarious  death  of  the  mnless  Mediator  of 
salvation"  (B.  Weiss,  I,  436),  but  that  salvation 
fuinnot  be  realized  except  through  communion  with 
the  living,  glorified  Christ,  without  which  the  sub- 
jective identity  of  the  believer  with  Christ  by  which 
redemption  is  personally  appropriated  would  not 
be  possible  (Gar2  20;  Rom  6  4.5;  Phil  S  10;  Col 
S  1).  The  exaltation  also  makes  possible  His 
continuous  heavenly  intcrcesuon  on  our  behalf 
(Rom  8  34),  which  is  the  climax  of  His  mediatmial 
activities. 

(5)  The  cosmic  aspect  of  Christ's  mediatorship. — 
In  his  later  epp.  (esp.  Col  and  Eph),  Paul  lays 
stress  on  Christ's  mediatorial  activity  in  creation 
and  providence,  though  the  germs  of  his  later  teach- 
ing are  found  in  the  earlier  epp.  (1  Cor  8  6).  He 
is  resisting  a  kind  of  nascent  gnostic  dualism, 
according  to  which  God  could  communicate  with 
the  world  only  through  a  hierarchy  of  intermediate 


powers.  Against  this  he  proclaims  Christ  as  the 
one  and  only  Mediator  between  God  and  the  uni- 
verse, having,  on  the  one  band,  a  unique  relation  to 
God  ("the  imuse  of  the  invisible  God,"  Col  1  15; 
in  whom  the  fumess  of  God  dwells,  1  19;  2  9),  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  unique  relation  to  the  world, 
as  its  creative  a^nt,  its  immanent  principle  oi 
unity,  and  its  iiltimate  ^oal  (1  15-17).  Here  the 
apostle  shows  affinity  with  the  Logos-doctrine  of 
Fhilo,  though  the  differences  are  marked  and  funda- 
mental. Corresponding  to  this  wider  view  of 
Christ's  person,  there  is  a  wide  view  of  the  recon- 
ciliation wrou^t  through  Him.  It  even  extends 
to  the  warid  beyond  man,  and  restores  the  broken 
harmony  of  the  universe  (Col  1  20;  Eph  1  10). 

The  main  thesis  of  He  is  the  absoluteness  and 
finality  of  the  gospel  and  its  superiority  over  Juda- 
ism. The  finality  of  Christianity 
i.  The  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  has  a  perfect 
Epistle  Mediator,  who  is  the  sul»taiice  of 
to  the  which  the  various  Jewish  forms  of 
HelvewB     mediation  were  types  and  shadows. 

He  illustrates  this  by  a  a^tea  of  con- 
trasts between  Christ  and  the  mediators  of  the  old 
system  (by  the  apiilication  of  principles  and  exe- 
gctical  methods  which  reveal  tne  innuence  of  the 
school  of  Philo).  In  each  contrast,  Christ's  supe- 
riority is  based  on  His  Sonship.  (1)  Christ  is 
superior  to  the  prophets  as  Mediator  of  revelation. 
The  OT  revelation  was  fragmentary  and  multiform, 
while  now  God  spe^^  not  through  muiy  i^ents, 
but  t^ugh  One,  and  that  one  a  Son.  As  Son  He 
is  the  perfectly  adequate  expression  of  the  Father. 
The  author  takes  us  at  once  to  the  hi^  tran- 
scendental sphere  of  Christ's  relations  to  God  and 
the  universe,  in  virtue  of  which  He  is  God's  Me- 
diator in  creation,  providence^  revelation  and  re- 
demption (1  1-3).  (2)  He  IS  superior  to  the 
angds,  through  whose  mediation  the  law  was  given 
(1  4-14).  (3)  He  is  superior  to  Moses,  the  human 
agent  in  the  giving  of  the  law  (8  1-6).  (4)  He  is 
greater  than  Aaron  the  priest,  the  people's 
representative  before  God.  This  leads  to  the  cen- 
tral doctrine  of  the  ep.,  the  high-priesthood  of 
Jesus.  The  following  are  the  salient  pmntB  in  the 
elaborate  treatment  of  this  subject: 

(1)  Christ's  Qualijicatum  for  the  AwA-prtesfhood 
is  twofold:  (a)  His  participation  in  all  human  expe- 
rience (except  sin),  which  guarantees  His  power 
of  sympathy.  Evctv  high  priest,  as  men's  repre- 
sentative before  God,  must  be  "taken  from  among 
men"  (6  1).  Hence  the  author  lays  great  stress 
on  the  human  nature  and  experiences  of  Christ 
(cf  2  10.17.18;  4  15;  5  7.8).  (6)  Kib  Divine 
appointment.  Every  priest  must  have  a  call  from 
Grod.  So  Christ  has  been  appointed  priest,  not 
indeed  in  the  Aaronic  line,  but  after  tne  order  of 
Melchizedek  (Q  1-10). 

(2)  The  nature  qf  His  vriedhood,  its  superiority 
to  the  Levitical  priesthood.— The  priests  <»  the  OT 
themselves  needed  atonement,  {or  they  were  not 
sinless;  Christ  is  holy,  guileless,  undefiled,  and  need 
not  make  atonement  for  Hia  own  sins.  They  wen 

firiests  only  for  a  time,  and  were  many  in  numbo*. 
or  they  were  mortal;  but  He  abideth  forever,  and 
His  priesthood  is  eternal.  They  were  dependent 
on  the  law  of  physical  descent;  He  was  a  priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  whose  priesthood 
did  not  depend  on  fsenealc^  or  pedigree,  md  vibo 
combined  uie  functions  of  king  with  those  of  priest 
In  a  word,  their  order  was  trannent,  temporary, 
shadowy;  His  bdtmged  to  the  world  «  nnchan^ng 
reality  (ch  7). 

(3)  The  iWizatMm  of  Sis  hinh-priesihood. — A 
hi^  priest  implies  a  sacrifice;  hence  Christ  must 
"have  somewhat  to  offer"  (8  3).  In  the  Levitical 
system,  the  priest  and  the  sacrifice  are  distinct  from 
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each  other.  But  Christ  offered  not  an  external  gift, 
but  Himself.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  Christ's  vol- 
untary obedience  f6  8;  10  7),  progressively  at- 
tained through  suffering,  and  culminating  in  the 
absolute  suiiender  of  life  ("blood")  in  death. 
^18  aacxifice  harmonizes  with  the  prindple  that 
"i^iut  from  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  zemisaon" 
(9  22),  iJtbou^  the  principle  is  lifted  from  the 
physical  to  the  spiritual  realm.  In  workihg  this 
out,  the  author  makes  use  of  analogies  drawn  from 
three  parts  of  the  Levitical  ritual,  (a)  Christ's 
death  was  a  sin  offering.  He  has  offered  one  final 
sacrifice  for  sins  (10  12.18).  As  priest,  he  has 
"made  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people"  (2 
17);  as  victim  He  was  "once  [for  all]  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  man^"  (9  28).  (6)  The  Sinaitic 
covenant  (Ex  2i  8)  is  made  use  of.  Christ  is 
"the  mediator  of  a  new  [better]  covenant"  (8  6; 

9  15;  12  24),  i.e.  the  agent  interposing  between 
God  and  man  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  rela- 
tionship analogous  to  Moses  in  the  old  covenant. 
Even  the  first  covenant  was  dedicated  with  blood, 
and  so  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  was  "the  blood 
of  the  covenant"  (10  29;  cf  Mk  14  24).  On  the 
doid[>le  meaning  of  the  word  diotAfibS  ("covenant," 
"testament"),  the  author  bases  a  twofold  argu- 
ment for  the  necessity  of  Christ's  death  (9  15n). 
(c)  The  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  fur- 
nishes another  analogy.  As  the  high  priest  once 
a  year  entered  the  most  holy  place  of  the  earthly 
people,  so  Christ  has  entered  once  for  all  the  true 
spinttul  sanctuary  in  heaven,  and  there  He  presents 
ffinuelf  to  God  as  the  Me(Uator  able  to  make  inter- 
cession for  us  with  the  Father  (9  12.24-26;  cf 
7  25).  He  is  a  ministering  priest  in  the  true 
tabernacle,  the  immediate  {newnce  <rf  God  (8  2). 
Thus  the  ascension  and  session  make  possible  the 
culmination  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  in 
the  eternal  sacrifice  and  intercession  within  the  veil. 

(4)  The  man-ioard  efficacy  of  His  mediaiorshiv. — 
The  effect  of  Christ's  death  on  man  is  described  by 
the  words  "cleanse  "  "sanctifjr,"  "perfect"  (9  14; 

10  10.14.29;  IS  12),  words  which  have  a  ritualistic 
quite  as  much  as  an  ethical  sense,  meaning  the  re- 
moval of  the  sense  of  guilt,  dedication  to  God,  and 
the  seciuing  of  the  privily  of  full  fellowship  with 
Him.  The  ultimate  blessing  that  comes  to  man 
throi^h  the  work  of  CJhrist  is  the  privilege  of  free, 
unrestricted  access  to  God  by  the  removal  of  the 
obstacle  of  guilt  (4  16;  10  19  ff). 

(1)  The  Fowrth  OonwI.— Aspects  of  Our  Lord's 
teachii^  unasumilated  by  the  other  disciples,  and 

therefore  but  mcaserly  touched  on  in 
5.  The  the  Synoptics,  fina  prominence  in  the 
JVAmiiifaift  Gospel  OI  Jn,  but  colored  hy^  his  own 
Writinga      mefutatlons.   Great  emphasis  is  laid 

on  the  idea  of  Bolvaiion  by  reveltUion 
mediated  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  historical 
revelation  of  God  in  the  person  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  the  main  subject  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  the 
Prologue  we  have  the  eternal  background  of  the 
histoncal  manifestation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
who,  as  Son  in  eternal  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
EGs  mediator  in  creation,  and  the  immanent  prin- 
ciple of  revelation  in  the  world,  is  fitted  to  become 
God's  Revealer  in  history  (vs  11-18).  His  work 
on  earth  is  to  dispense  H^t  and  life,  knowledge  of 
God  and  salvation.  Through  Him  God  inves  to 
the  world  eternal  life  9  16).  He  is  the  Water  of 
Ufe  (4  14;  7  37),  the  Bread  of  Life  (6  48  ff),  the 
Light  of  the  World  (8  12);  it  is  by  inward  appro- 
priation of  Him  that  salvation  is  mediated  to  men 
(6  52  ff).  He  is  the  perfect  revealer  of  God,  hence 
the  only  means  of  access  to  the  Father  (14  6.9). 
It  is  on  salvation  by  illumination  and  communion, 
rather  than  on  smvation  by  reconciliation  and 
atonanait  that  chief  sbess  is  laid.   Sacrificial  or 


?ropitiatory  language  is  not  used  of  Christ's  death, 
'et  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  voluntary  and  vicarious 
character  of  His  death.  He  lays  down  His  life 
of  Himself  (10  IS);  "The  good  shepherd  layeth 
down  his  Ufe  for  [>=on  behalf  of]  the  sheep"  (10  11; 
cfl6  13).  Christ's  death  was  uie  supreme  example 
of  the  law  that  self-sacrifice  is  necessary  to  the 
highest  and  most  fruitful  life  (IS  23  ff).  In  ch  17 
we  have  a  unique  instance  of  Our  Lord's  inter* 
oessory  prayer. 

^)  The  epistles.— In  1  Jn  we  find  more  explicit 
statements  with  regard  to  the  connection  between 
the  death  of  Christ  and  sin.  "The  blood  of  Jesus 
his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin"  (1  7)j  "He  was 
manifested  to  take  away  sins"  (S  o)iJ'lf  anv  man 
sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,*'  i.e.  a 
pleader  who  will  mediate  with  God  on  our  behalf, 
the  ground  of  His  intercessory  efficacy  being  that 
He  is  the  "propitiation  for  om-  sins"  (2  2;  4  10,  a 
term  which  links  the  Joharmine  doctrine  to  that  of 
Paul,  though  1  Jn  represents  Christ  Himself,  and  not 
merely  His  death  on  the  cross,  as  the  propitiation). 
This  latter  term  shows  that  an  objective  value  is 
attached  to  the  atonement,  as  in  some  way  neutral- 
izing or  making  amends  for  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
yet  m  such  a  way  as  not  to  contradict  the  principles 
of  righteousness  (cf  "Jesus  Christ  the  righteous," 
2  1). 

(3)  The  A-pocalypae  presents  both  aspects  of 
Christ's  mediation.  On  the  one  hand.  He  is  asso- 
ciated with  God  in  the  government  of  the  world 
and  in  judgment  (3  21;  7  10;  6  16),  holds  the 
keys  of  death  and  Hades  (1  18),  is  the  Lord  of 
lords  and  King  of  kings  (17  14;  19  16),  and  is  the 
Mediator  of  creation  (3  14).  On  the  othtf  hand, 
by  His  sacrificial  act  He  represents  men  before  God. 
llie  most  characteristic  expression  of  this  is  the 
title  "the  Lamb"  (29  t).  By  His  blood  the  guilty 
are  cleansed  and  made  saints,  purchased  unto  God 
(6  9:  7  14).  The  lamb  is  the  symbol  of  the 
sacrifidal  love  which  is  the  heart  of  God's  sover- 
eignty ^6  6).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  allusion 
in  this  title  is  to  the  paschal  lamb  or  to  the  Suffering 
Servant  pictured  as  a  Iamb  led  to  the  slaughter 
(Isa  63  7),  or  to  both.  In  any  case  it  contains  the 
idea  of  Christ's  redemptive  sacrifice,  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  an  essential  part  of  God's  eternal 
counsel  (13  8  m,  "the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world"). 

V.  Concbmon, — Our  inquiry  will  have  shown 
how  central  (md  prominent  is  the  idea  of  mediation 
throughout  the  Bcriptiues.  We  mijdit  even  say 
it  supplies  the  ke;^  to  the  unity  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
OT  uie  principle  is  given  "in  divers  portions  and  in 
divers  manners,"  but  in  the  NT  it  converges  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  [wrson  and  work  of  the  One  final 
Mediator,  the  Son  of  God.  Amid  all  the  rich  di- 
versity of  the  various  parts  of  the  NT,  there  is  one 
fundamental  conception  common  to  all,  that  of 
Christ  as  at  once  the  interpreter  of  God  to  men  and 
the  dow  of  access  for  men  to  God.  Especialljr  is 
Christ's  self-sacrifice  presented  as  the  effective 
cause  of  our  salvation,  as  a  means  of  removing  the 
guilt  and  sin  which  stand  as  a  barrier  in  the  way 
of  God's  purpose  concerning  man  and  of  man  s 
fellowship  with  God.  There  is  a  tendency  in  some 
influential  writers  of  today  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  one  Mediator,  on  the  ground 
that  it  injures  the  dvmA  relationship  of  man  with 
God  (e.g.  R.  Eucken,  Trvih  o/  Religion,  683  ff). 
Here  we  can  reply  only  that  the  doctrine  proper^ 
defined  is  attested  in  universal  Christian  experience, 
and  that,  so  far  from  standing  in  the  way  of  pur 
personal  approach  to  God,  it  is  a  simple  historical 
fact  that  apart  from  the  work  of  Jesus  we  would  not 
enjoy  that  free  access  to  Him  which  is  now  our 
privilege. 
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LiTEBATUBE. — Besides  the  eonun8.,nich  Tories  on  OT 
Theology  as  those  ot  Oohler,  Schultz,  A.  B.  Davidson, 
and  on  NT  Theology  by  B.  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  Holtz- 
mann.  W.  B.  Stevens,  welnel;  Wendt.  The  Ttaehing 
of  J««u«:  A.  B.  Bruce,  <3<.  Pavi't  Conception  of  Chris- 
tianilu  and  Tka  Ep.  to  tke  He;  J.  Denney,  The  Death  of 
Chriet:  Du  Bose.  The  Qotpel  in  the  Qoepele,  The  Qoeml 
aceordino  to  St.  Patd,  High'Prieethood  and  Sacrifice.  For 
the  Idea  of  mediation  la  Jewish  religion,  Oesterley,  The 
Jevieh  Doctrine  of  Mediation;  Toy,  J rtdaiem and  Chrie- 
tianittf.  Much  material  on  the  Bib.  doctrine  may  be 
foima  in  such  works  as  Doraor,  St/tt»m  of  Chrietian 
Doctrine;  Bltschl.  Die  ehriitliche  Lehre  von  der  Recht' 
fertigunp  und  VertOhnung,  3  vols  (vols  I  and  III,  ET) : 
Dale,  The  Atonement:  McLeod  Campbell,  The  Nature 
of  the  Alonetneni;  F.  D.  Maurice,  The  Doctrine  of  Sac- 
rifice; Moberly.  Atonement  and  Pereonality;  J.  Scott  Ud- 
gett.  The  Spiritual  Principle  of  the  Atonement;  O.  B. 
Stevens,  Chrietian  Doctrine  of  Saltation;  arts.  In  HDB, 
DCG.  and  in  this  Encyclopaedia  on  "MedlaUoo";  "Me- 
diator" ;  ' '  Atonement " ;  ' '  Messiah  " ;  "  Propltwtlon  " ; 
"Prophets":  "Priests":  "Ransom";  "Beo(»udllatlon": 
"Sacrlflce";  Salvatton,  etc. 

D.  MiALL  Edwards 
MEDICINE,  loed^-ein,  med'i-e'n  OTl> 
t^TIH,  inraphak,  TV^"),  r'pku'ah):  Theee  wtxda 
are  itaed  in  the  eense  of  a  remedy  or  remedies  for 
disease.  In  Frov  17  22  AV<  a  merry  heart  is  said 
to  do  good  "like  a  medicine."  There  is  an  alterna- 
tive reading  in  AVm,  "to  a  medicine,"  RV  "is  a 
good  medidne":  RVm  gives  another  rendoiDg, 
"causeth  good  Bering,"  which  is  the  farm  that 
oocuTB  in  the  LXX  and  which  was  adoi>ted  by 
Kimchi  and  others.  Some  of  the  Tgfi,  substitutine 
a  waw  for  the  first  h  in  gikOh,  read  here  "doeth  ^ood 
to  the  body."  thus  malung  this  clause  antithetic  to 
the  latter  naif  of  the  verse.  In  any  case  the 
meaoinfE  is  that  a  cheerful  diapodtion  is  a  powerful 
remediu  agent. 

In  the  flfuratlTe  account  of  the  e^  case  of  Judah 
and  Israel  because  of  their  backsliding  (Jer  80  13), 
the  prophet  says  they  have  had  no  r'phu'ah,  or 
"healing  medicmes."  Later  on  (Jer  4&  11),  when 
pronouncing  the  futility  of  the  contest  of  Neco 
against  Nebuchadrezzar,  Jeremiah  compares  Erjrpt 
to  an  incurably  sick  woman  going  up  to  GUead  to 
take  balm  as  a  medicine,  without  any  benefit.  In 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  trees  of  life,  the  leaves  are 
Bud  (AV)  to  be  for  medicine,  RV  reads  "healing/* 
thereby  assimilating  the  lai^uage  to  that  in  Rev  22 
2,  "leaves  of  the  tree  ....  fw  the  healing  of  the 
nations"  (ofEsk  47  12). 

Very  few  specific  runediee  ten  menUcMied  hi  the 
Bible.  "Balm  of  Gilead"  is  sfud  to  be  an  anodyne 
(Jer  8  22 :  cf  Bl  8).  The  love-fruits,  "man- 
drakes" (Gen  30  14)  and  "caperberry"  (Eccl  12 
5  m),  myrrh,  anise,  rue,  cummin,  the  "oil  and  wine" 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  soap  and  sodic  carbonate 
("natron,"  called  by  mistake  "nitre")  as  cleansers, 
and  Hezekiah's  "£[g  poultice"  nearly  exhaust  the 
catal<wue.  In  the  ^wc  we  have  the  heart,  liver 
and  gall  of  Tobit'a  fish  (Tob  6  7).  In  the  Efm) 
pharmacopoda  are  the  names  of  many  plants  which 
cannot  be  identified,  but  most  of  the  remedies  used 
by  them  were  dieteti^  such  as  honey,  milk,  meal, 
oil,  vinegar,  wine._  Ine  Bab  medicines,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  identified,  are  similar.  In  the  Mish 
we  have  references  to  wormwood,  poppy,  hemlock, 
aconite  and  other  drugs.  The  apothecary  men- 
tioned in  AV  (Ex  80  2^  etc)  was  a  maker  of  per- 
fumes, not  f}f  medicines.  Among  the  /eUoAtn  many 
common  plants  are  used  as  lolk-remedies,  but 
they  put  most  confidence  in  amulets  or  ebanns, 
which  are  worn  by  most  Pakstiniui  peasants  to 
ward  off  or  to  heal  diseases.  Auix.  Maoaustbb 

MEDITATION,  med-i-ta'ahun  (Tlljn,  hOghiUh, 
rm-'Xp ,  aihah):  "Meditation"  is  the  tr  of  hOghHih, 
from  hOgheh,  "to  murmur,"  "to  have  a  deep  tone," 
hence  "tomediUte"  (Fs  49  3);  of  kdgk^h,  "sigh- 
ing," "moaning"  (Ps  6  1;  see  ver  2);  of  hi^ydnt 
"the  munnui'  or  dull  sound  of  the  harp,  henoe 


meditation  (Pa  19  14,  "Let  ....  the  meditation 
of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight");  of  tfk, 
"speech,"  "meditation"  (Ps  104  34,  "Let  my  medi- 
tation be  sweet  unto  him"):  erf  aVtiUi,  a  ''bowing 
down,"  "musing"  (Ps  119  97.99;  2  Esd  10  5). 
"To  meditate"  is  the  tr  of  hOghdh  (Josh  1  8;  Pa 
12;  63  6:  laa  83  IS  AV);  of  Bii<^h  (Gen  24  63); 
of  gV(t  (Ps  119  16.23,  etc;  143  5,  AV  "muse"; 
I  Ch  16  9;  Ps  105  2  m).  In  Apoc  we  have  "to 
meditate"  (Ecclus  14  20,  "Blessed  is  the  man  that 
shall  meditate  in  wisdom,"  RVm  "most  authorities 
read  come  to  an  end"  [teleuttae{[;  S9  1,  "meditateth 
in  the  law  of  the  Most  High"  yimo4omai\).  The 
lack  of  meditation  is  a jpmt  want  in  our  modem 
religious  life.  In  the  NT,  we  have  ''to  meditate" 
(rpQ/a\n-dw,  prcmet^dd,  '  'to  take  care  befor^iand"), 
Lk  21  14,  and '  meditate"  (luikerdu,  meietdO,  "to  take 
care"),  1  Tim  1  15  AV  (RV  "be  diUgent"):  ef 
PhU  4  8;  Col  8  2.  W.  L.  Walkbe 

MEDITERRAnBAN,  med-i-te-rft'nd-on,  SEA 
(h  MWro,  hi  thdloMa):  To  the  Hdmws  the 
Mediteiranean  was  the  sea,  as  was  natural  from  thdr 
situati<m. 

Hence  Uxay  qieak  of  It  simply  as  "the  sea"  (Q*int 
ho'i/im).  e.g.  Gen  13;  Na  IS  29:  M  6;  Jgs  B  V?: 
or.  again.  It  Is  "the  gnat  sea"  D^H.  Ao-ySst 

ha-sAdhdl,  e.g.  Nu  84  6.7:  Josh  9  1;  ~16  12.47:  Eik 
47  10.1fi.ld.20:  48  28);  or,  because  It  lay  to  the  W.  c< 
Pal.  as  "the  great  sea  toward  the  going  down  or  the 
sun"  (Josh  1  4:  as  4).  and.  sinoe  the  vest  was  regarded 
as  the  "back,"  In  contrast  to  the  east  as  the  "front."  as 
"hlnda:[(V  "western"  BV,  "uttermost"  or  "utmost"  AV[ 
sea"  (flingri  0^.  Ao-'«h4r*n),I>t  11  24;  84 

2:  Zee  14'*8;  Jo^  S  20,  In  the  last  two  passases  con- 
trasted with  "the  formw  [AV.  "eastern"  BV]  sea" 
Qt? '  hn-tadkwant),  Le.  the  Dead  Sea. 

Bee  FoBusB.  That  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
directly  V.  of  Pal  Is  onoe  {Ex  98  31)  referred  to  as  "the 

sea  of  the  PhlUs"  (C^t^^f  Q^,  irdm  fliehtim).  AV 

has  "sea  ot  Joro*"  (Bsr  8  7)  where  RV  correctly 
renders  "to  tiie  sea,  unto  Joppa"  (cf  2  Cb  8  IS). 
BImllarly.  AV  "the  sea  of  OUlda  aad  Punphytla"  (Aets 
97  5)  ts  better  rendered  "the  leawhldils  off  Oakda  and 
PamphyUa"  (BV). 

In  the  NT,  references  to  the  Mediterranean  are 
common,  esp.  in  the  accounts  of  Paul's  voyages,  for 
which  see  Faol.  Jesus  onoe  (Mk  7  24  S)  came 
to  or  near  the  sea. 

The  Mediterraneaa  boon  was  the  scene  of  most 
ancient  civilisatitnis  which  have  greatly  influenced 
that  of  the  western  world,  exceptimj  those  whose 
home  was  in  the  valleys  of  the  'Hgrts  and  the 
Euphrates;  and  even  these  continually  thrust 
themselves  into  it,  so  far  as  they  could.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  is  an  inland  area,  united  to  the 
Atlantic  only  by  the  narrow  Straits  ctf  Gibraltar. 
In  comparatively  recent  geological  time  it  was  also 
k)ined  to  the  Bed  Sea,  the  alluvial  depouts  of  the 
Nile,  which  have  extended  the  Une  (h  the  Delta, 
having  with  the  aid  of  drifting  desert  sands  sub- 
sequently closed  the  passage  and  joined  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  Afnca.  The  total  length  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  about  2,300  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  about  1,080  miles,  and  its  areaabout  1,(XX),- 
000  sq.  miles.  It  falls  naturally  into  the  western 
and  eastern  (Levant)  halves,  dividing  at  the  line 
running  from  Tunis  to  Sicily,  where  it  Is  compara- 
tively shallow;  the  western  end  is  generaU^  tiie 
deeper,  reaching  depths  of  nearly  6,000  ft.  On  the 
N.  it  IB  intersected  by  the  Italian  and  Balkan 
peninsulas,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  the  Adriatic 
and  the  A^ean.  In  anci^t  times  these  and  other 
divisions  of  the  Mediterranean  bore  specific  names 
given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  their  hmits  were  ill  defined.  The 
tempoaturo  of  the  Meditoranean  is  in  summer 
wanaa,  in  winter  about  the  same  as  ihat  of  the 
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Atlantic.  Its  water  has  a  slightly  greater  specific 
gravity,  probably  because  of  a  larger  proportionate 
eroporation.  Wiujau  Arthur  Hsidel 

MEEDA,  mM'da.   See  Meedda. 

MEEDDA,  mfr«d'a  (Mh$S^  Meeddd,  but  Swete. 
AiSSA,  DcddA,  following  B;  AV  Meeda):  The  head 
of  one  of  the  families  of  Nethinim  (temple  slaves) 
who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  from  the  captivity 
(I  Esd  6  32):  identical  with  "Mehida"  of  Ezr  2 
52  and  Neh  7  54. 

MEl^NESS,  mSk'nea  (Tl^p^,  'dndtMA;  vpo^nit. 

pradlia,  vpavrtjt,  jrra&tu) :  "Meekness"  in  the  OT 
('dndiDdA.  *anum)  is  from  *dndu;.  "suffering/'  "op- 
prcMed/'  "afflicted,"  denoting  tne  spirit  produced 
under  such  experiences.  The  word  is  sometimes 
tr*"  "poor"  (Jot  2i  4,  RVm  "meek":  Am  8  4): 
"hiunble"  (Ps  9  12.18,  RVm  "meek'');  "lowly'' 
(Prov  S  34;  16  19,  RV  "poor,"  m  "meek").  It 
is  generaUy  associated  with  some  form  of  oppre»- 
uon.  The  "meek"  were  the  qiecial  dijeeta  of  the 
Divine  regard,  and  to  them  special  blessings  are 
promised  (Ps  22  26.  "The  meek  shall  eat  and  be 
satisfied";  25  0,  "The  meek  will  he  guide  in  justice; 
and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way  j  87  II,  "The 
meek  shall  inherit  the  land":  147  6,  "Jeh  up- 
holdeth  the  meek";  149  4,  "He  will  beautify  the 
meek  with  salvatioi^"  RVm  "victoiy";  cf  Isa  11 
4;  29  19;  61  1,  "Jehovah  hath  anointed  me  to 

S reach  good  tidings  imto  the  meek,"  RVm  "poor": 
eph  2  3;  Fs  45  4,  "because  of  (RVm  "inl>^ialf 
of  ]  truth  and  meekness  and  righteousnefis").  Of 
Moees  it  is  siud  he  "was  very  meek,  above  all  the 
men  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  notwith- 
standing the  Divine  revelations  given  him,  and  in 
the  face  of  opposition  (Nu  12  3;  cf2  Cor  12  1-6). 
Meekness  is  ascribed  even  to  Jeh  Himself  (2  S  22 
36,  "Thy  gentleness  ['dndiodA]  hath  made  me  great" ; 
cf  Fa  U  36  ['dnwdAl^  RVm  "condescension");  men 
are  exhorted  to  seek  it  (Zeph  2  3,  "Seek  ri^teou»- 
nesB.  seek  meekness";  cl  Prov  15  1;  16  14;  26 
16;  Eccl  10  4). 

In  tbe  Apoc  also  "meeknev"  holds  a  Id^  place 
(Ecclus  1  27.  "The  fw  o(  the  Lord  Is  wisdom  uid  1d- 
HtmctloQ:  faltb  and  meeknesi  are  his  delUit,"  BV'ln 
faltb  and  meekneH  Is  hli  good  pleasure":  Kcclus  8  19. 
"Mysteries  are  revealed  unto  the  meelE"  [BVomltBj:  cf 
10  14). 

"Meekness"  in  the  NT  {-praolSa,  praHtSs)  is  not 
merely  a  natural  virtu^  but  a  Christian  "grace"; 
it  is  one  of  the  "fruits  of  the  SiHiit"  (Gal  5  23). 
The  conception  of  meekness,  as  it  had  be^  d.efined 
by  Aristotle,  was  raised  by  Christianity  to  a  much 
higher  level,  and  associated  with  the  commonly 
despised  qufuity  of  humility  (see  s.v.).  It  was  the 
spirit  of  the  Saviour  Himself  (Mt  11  29):  "I  am 
meek  [prdoa]  and  lowly  in  heart"  (cf  2  Cor  10  1, 
"by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ");  it 
presupposes  humility,  flows  from  it,  and  finds  ex- 
pression in  moderation  ^ee  8.T.).  (See  Trench,  Sj/n. 
cf  NT,  145;  WH,  NT  Lexicon,  s.v.)  Christians 
are  exhorted  to  cherish  it  and  show  it  in  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another  (Eph  4  2;  Col  8  12;  1  Tim 
6  11:  Tit  S  2,  "showing  all  meekness  toward  all 
men  ) ;  it  ought  to  characterize  Christian  teachers 
or  those  in  authority  in  "instructing  [RV  "cor- 
recting," m  "instructing"]  them  that  oppose  them* 


to  0ve  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  'Srith 
meekness  and  fear"  (1  Pet  8  15). 

Tbe  interchangeableneea  of  "meek"  with  "poor,"  etc. 
In  tbe  OT  ought  to  be  spedallr  noted.  Our  Lord's  open- ' 
Ing  <rf  His  mtSstry  at  Nauretb  (Lk  4  18,  "He  anointed 


m«  to  preach  good  tidlngi  to  the  poor"),  and  HIa  met- 
Bage  to  J(dm  (Mt  11  8,  "Tbe  poor  bare  good  tidings 
preached  to  them")  are  In  barmoay  therewith. 

W.  L.  Walker 
MEET,  met,  adj.  (llp^,  yOah&r;  &£iot,  dxios): 
Various  words  are  employed  to  express  meetn^, 
the  B         '    '  ' 
have 

10  3,      u^^vuju    ,    wv-»    «r    *.-M.,  awuK    i,  ifttattt 

(Jer  87  5,  RV  "right");  yOsher  (Prov  11  24,  RVm 
"what  is  justly  due");  'drikh,  Aram,  "meet"  (Eir 


made,"  "used"  (Ezk  15  6  few,  RVm  "made  into"): 
SOlff'h,  "to  be  good  or  fit  for"  (Ezk  16  4,  RV 
'■profitable") ;  riToh,  "seen,"  "looked  out,"  "chosen" 
(Est  2  9):  axios,  "worthy"  (Mt  8  8;  Acta  26 
20,  RV  ''worthy";  1  Cor  16  4;  2  Thess  1  3); 
ddcaios,  "just,"  "nght"  (PhU  1  7,  RV  "right": 
2  Pet  1  13,  RV  "right");  eiUhetoa.  "well  set'' 
(He  6  7);  eOchrSstos,  "very  useful,''  "profitable" 
(2  Tim  2  21,  "meet  for  the  master's  use");  kin 
kandt,  "sufficient"  (1  Cor  16  9):  hikandd,  "to 
make  sufficient"  (Cot  1  12);  kalda,  "beautifvl," 
"honest"  (Mt  16  26;  Mk  7  27);  del,  "it  be- 
hooveth"  (Lk  15  32:  Rom  1  27,  RV  "due"). 
For  "meet"  (supplied)  (Jga  6  30),  RV  has  "on>^: 
for  "Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  sud  unto  God"  (Job  84 
31),  "For  hath  any  said  unto  God?"  In  2  Mace 
9  12,  we  have  dikaiot,  RV  "right." 

W.  L.  Walkbh 

HBGIDDO.  mfr«id'6,  HEGIDDON,  m$-^d'on 
(T1>p,  m'ghiddd,  X^V^,  m'ghidddn;  Ma-yiSSA, 
idagiddd,  Ha-yaSUv,  Mageddiin,  Ma^Mi  Moffdd): 
A  royal  city  of  the  Canaaaites,  the  kins  of  which 
was  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh  12  21),  ItlavwitMn 
the  territory  of  Issachar.  but  was  one  of  uie  cities 
assigned  to  Maaasseh  (Josh  17  11;  1  Ch  7  20). 
Manasseh,  however,  was  not  able  to  expel  the 
Canaanites,  who  therefore  continued  to  dwell  in 
that  land.  Later,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were 
waxen  strong,  the  Canaanites  were  put  to  taskwork 
(Josh  17  12  f;  Jgs  1  27  f).  The  host  of  Sisera  was 
drawn  to  the  river  Kishon,  and  here,  "by  the  waters 
of  Megiddo,"  the  famous  battle  was  fought  (6  19). 
By  the  time  of  Solomon,  Israel's  supremacy  was 
unquestioned.  Me^do  was  induded  in  one  of 
his  administrative  districts  (1  K  4  12),  and  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  which  he  fortified  (9  15).  Ahaziidi, 
mortally  wounded  at  the  ascent  of  Gur,  fled  to 
Me^ddo  to  die  (2  K  9  27).  At  M^ddo,  Josiah. 
king  of  Judah,  attempted  to  arrest  Pharaoh-necoh  and 
his  army  on  their  march  to  the  Euphrates  against 
the  king  of  Assyria.  Here  the  E^yp  monarch 
"slew  him  ....  when  he  had  seen  him,"  and  from 
M^ddo  wait  the  scnrowful  procesnon  to  Jems 
with  Jodah's corpse ^  K  28  29f;  2  Ch  85  20£F). 
The  sad  tale  is  told  f^ain  in  1  Esd  1  25  ft.  "The 
mourning  of  Hadadrinunon  in  the  valley  of  Megid- 
don"  became  a  poetical  expression  for  the  deepest 
and  most  despauing  grief  (Zee  12  11).  See  also 
Abhaobddom. 

The  constant  association  of  Me^ddo  with 
Taanach  (TeU  Ta^anek)  points  to  a  position  on  the 
south  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this,  we  read  {RP,  1st  series,  11,  35-47)  that 
Thothmes  III  captured  Megiddo,  after  having 
defeated  the  Palestinian  allies  who  opposed  Um. 
He  left  his  camp  at  Aruna  (possibly  ^Ar  arah),  and, 
following  a  denle  (possiblv  Wddy  ^Arah),  he  ap- 

{)roached  Megiddo  from  tne  S.  We  should  thus 
ook  for  the  city  where  the  pass  opens  on  the  plain; 
and  here,  &t  Kkdn  el-Lejjun,  we  find  extensive  ruins 
on  both  sides  of  a  stream  which  turns  several  mills 
before  falling  into  the  Kshon.  We  may  identify 
the  site  with  Mepddo,  and  the  gtream  with  "the 
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waters  of  Megiddo."  Pharaoh-neooh  would  natu- 
rally take  the  same  line  of  march,  and  his  advance 
could  be  nowhere  more  hopefully  opposed  than  at 
ttrLm-On.  TeU  d-MutasdUm^  a  graceful  mound 
hard  Dy,  on  the  et^e  of  the  plain,  may  have  formed 
the  acropolis  of  Mefpddo. 

The  name  Mujadda^  attaches  to  a  site  3  miles  S. 
of  Beisan  in  the  Jordan  valley.  Here  Conder  would 
place  M^ddo.  But  while  there  is  a  resemblance 
m  the  name,  the  site  really  suits  none  of  the  Bib. 
data.  The  phrase  "Taanaeh  by  the  waters  o! 
M^ddo"  alone  confines  us  to  a  very  limited  area. 
No  pontion  has  yet  been  suggested  which  meets 
all  the  conditions  as  well  as  el'Lejj-an. 

The  Khan  here  shows  that  the  road  through  the 
pass  from  Esdraelon  to  the  plain  of  Sharon  and  the 
mast  was  still  much  frequented  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

W.  EWINQ 

HBHETABEL,  m^het'arbel,  MEHETABE£L» 
m6-het'a-b€l  (^^tP^,  m'h%\abk*Ht  "whom  God 
makes  happy") : 

(1)  Daughter  of  Matred,  wife  of  Hadad  or  Hadar, 
the  8th  and  apparently  last  of  the  kings  of  Edom 
(Gen  S6  39;  1  Ch  1  50). 

(2)  Grandfather  of  that  Shemaiah  who  played 
a  treacherous  piut  agunst  Nehemiah  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Tobiah  and  Sanballat,  by  trying  to  per- 
suade Nehemiah  to  commit  sacril^  (Neh  6  10- 
13). 

MEHIDA,  m*-hl'da  (SHTna,  m'hm&',  "re- 
nowned"; "Meeda"  [1  Esd  6  32]):  Ancestor  and 
patronymic  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  came  back 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr  2  52;  Neh 
7  £4). 

HBHIR,  mSliSr  OTH?,  m'^lr,  "price,"  "hire"): 
A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  Chelub,  nephew  of 
Shuah  (1  Ch  4  11).  Penig,  a  Chaldee  name  of 
equivalent  meaning,  is  given  for  this  person  in  the 
Tg  of  R.  Joseph. 

MEHOLATHTTE,  mS-hOTa-thIt  prV'l'Tp.  m*^*- 
VSihl)'.  The  gentile  designation  of  Adriel,  the  son 
of  Barzillai,  who  married  Merab,  the  dai^ter  of 
King  Saul  (1  S  18  19;  2  3  SI  S),  the  name  Michal 
in  2  S  21  8  being  doubtless  a  copyist's  error.  See 

Afi  SL-UEHOIiAH. 

HEHUJASL,  mMifi'jfr^:!  (b^:^,  m'^flyO's;, 
b^rnp,m'&^^  "smitten  of  God"):  A  descendant 
of  C^D  through  Enoch  and  Irad  (Gen  4  18).  The 
list  in  Gen  6  12  £f  is  a  working-over  of  the  same 
material  of  geneal(^  by  another  hand  at  a  differ- 
ent date  of  spelling  (cf  spelling  of  Chaucer  and  that 
of  today).  In  that  case,  MehaJidel  would  be  the 
correspondent  name  to  Mehujael  (see  Expo*  T, 

x,m). 

MJfUUHAH,  m&-ha'man  OP^!^'?!  m-kHmOn 
|Est  1  10]):  A  eunuch  of  Ahasuerus,  the  first  of  the 
seven  chand>erlains. 

MEUUMIM,  mfr-ha'nim  (D^V^,  m*'iInSm). 
See  Mbumiu. 

ME-JARKON,  me-jarTton  iVP^O  TP,  mS 
horyctr^dn;  MXcuroi».'I«f>^Kwv,  thiUasKi  Hierdkon): 
The  Heb  may  mean  "yellow  water."  The  phrase  ia 
lit.  "the  waters  of  Jarkon."  LXX  reads  "and  from 
the  river,  Jarkon  and  the  boundary  near  Joppa." 
From  this  posubly  we  should  infer  a  place  called 
Jarkon  in  the  lot  of  Dan:  but  no  name  resembling 
this  has  been  found.  The  text  (Josh  19  46)  ia 
ccuxupt. 
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MBKOKAH,  m^kfl'na  (Tgbp,  ttfiehOnOh).  See 
Mkconah. 

MELATIAH,  mel-a-tl'a  (nTpbl? ,  m'la^, "  Jeh's 
deliverance") ;  A  Gibeonite  who  assisted  in  building 
the  wall  of  Jerus  under  Nehemiah  (Neh  S  7). 

MELCHIf  mellcl  (Tisch.,  Tr^.,  WH,  MiXx<(, 
Mdchei;  TR,  MAxt  MeicAf):  The  name  of  two 
ancestors  of  Jesus  according  to  Ut's  genealogy, 
one  being  in  the  4th  genn^tion  before  ^seiph,  the 
husband  of  Mary,  the  other  being  in  the  3d  g^ 
eration  before  Zerubbabel  (Lk  8  24.28). 

HELCHIAH,  mel-kl'a  (TT^bQ ,  TnaWiiyah,  "Jeh's 
king"):  A  priest  and  father  of  Pashur  (Jer  21  1 
AV);  elsewhere  and  in  RV  called  MALCHiAa  and 
Malcbuah  (q.r.). 

HELCHIAS,  mel-kl'as  (B,  HfXxiCat,  Mdehelat, 
B^A,  -la«t  -ia«) :  Name  of  thi«e  men  who  had  taken 
"strange  wives": 

(1)  1  Esd  9  26-"Malchijah"  (Ezr  10  25). 

(2)  1  Esd  9  32'-"Malchijah"  (Ezr  10  SI). 

(3)  One  of  those  who  stood  at  Esra's  left  hand 
when  the  kw  was  read  (1  Esd  9  44)«"Malclujab" 
(Neh  8  4),  poodbly  identical  with  (1)  or  @). 

tSELCHIBL,  melld-el  (HcXxt^  MdchiU,  B, 
MiXxo-VIX,  MdcheiH) :  The  father  of  Charmis,  one 
of  the  governors  of  Bethulia  (Jth  6  15).  Other 
readings  are  ZflXXiJ^  Sellim,  and  Mox(^\  MockUH. 

HELCHISHUA,  mel4j4hd5'a  (7^?^,  moC 
jblsAfl"*,  "king's  help").   See  Malcuishua. 

MELCmZEDEK,  mel-kiz'6^ek,  and  (AV  in 
He)  HELCmSBDBC  (pvf~^?VV,  malk^-tedhelt, 

"Cedhek,  or  CSdhik  is  my  king"  [Gen  14  18  ff; 
Ps  110  4];  UtKx^o^Kf  MdchisSdek  (He  6  6.10; 
6  20;  7  1.10.11.15.17]):  The  name  is  explained  in 
He  7  2  as  "Mn^  of  righteousness,"  with  -i  as  the 
old  genitive  endmg;  but  the  correct  explanation  is 
no  doubt  the  one  nven  above;  cf  Adoni-zedek  in 
Josh  10  1,  where  LXX  with  Jgs  1  5-7  has  Adoni- 
bezek.  M.  was  king  of  Salem  (=  Jerus)  and  'a 
priest  unto  'El  *£Iy5n'  (Gen  U  18).  He  brou^t 
bread  and  wine  to  Abruiam  after  the  Jatter's  vic- 
tory over  the  kings^and  also  bestowed  upon  him 
the  blessing  of  'Er*Ely5n.  'Abraham  gave  him  "a 
tenth  of  ail,"  i.e.  of  the  booty  probably,  unless  it 
be  of  all  his  [XMScssions.  Gen  14  22  identifies  Jeh 
with  'El  *Elyon,  the  title  of  the  Deity  as  worshipped 
at  Jerus;  and  so  He  7  I  ff,  following  LXX  of  Gen 
14 18  S,  calls  M.  "priest  of  God  Most  Hi^"  i.e.  Jeh. 

Skliuier  (47«ti,  271,  wbofi  Jos.  Ant,  XVT,  v1. 2,  and  Am 
M  6  1  are  dted)  points  out  that  the  Maccabees  -wen 
called  "blKh  prlesw  of  Ood  most  high."  Henoe  some 
hold  that  the  story  of  M.  Is  on  Invmtlon  of  Judaism,  bat 
Gunkel  {Gen;  285  ff)  maintains  that  be  Is  a  tradlUonaL 
if  not  a  hlstoilcsl,  character. 

110  4  makes  the  king-priest  who  is  addressed 
there  a  virtual  successor  of  M.,  and  the  kings  of 
Jerus  midit  weU,  as  Gunkel  suggests,  have  been 
considered  Bucceaaon  of  M.  in  the  same  way  that 
Charlemagne  was  regiu^ed  as  the  successor  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  latter  as  successors  of  the  Pbarac^ 
in  Egypt.  This  leads  naturally  to  an  early  date 
being  ascribed  to  Ps  110. 

The  thought  of  a  priest  after  the  order  of  M.  is 
taken  up  by  the  author  of  He.  He  wanted  to  prove 
the  claim  of  Christ  to  be  called  priest.  It  was  im- 
possible, even  had  he  so  wished,  to  consider  Jesus 
as  an  Aaronic  priest,  for  He  was  descended  from  the 
tribe  of  Judan  and  not  from  that  of  Levi  (7  14). 
The  wrads  of  Fs  110  4  are  takoi  to  refer  to  Wm 
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(B  5  f),  and  in  7  5  ff  the  order  of  M.  is  held  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  Aaron,  for  the  supenority  of  M . 
was  acknowledged  by  Abraham  (a)  when  he  pud 
titheg  to  M.  and  (b)  when  he  waa  blessed  by  M., 
for  "the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better."  It  might 
be  added  that  Jesus  can  be  conudered  a  priest  after 
the  order  of  M.  in  virtue  of  His  descent  from  David, 
if  the  latter  be  regarded  as  successor  to  M.  But 
the  author  of  He  does  not  explicitly  say  this. 
Further,  Aaron  is  only  a  "type"  brought  forward  in 
He  to  show  the  more  excellent  glory  of  the  work  of 
Jesus,  whereas  M.  is  "made  like  unto  the  Son  of 
God"^  (7  3),  and  Jesus  is  said  to  be  "aft«r  the  like- 
ness of  Melchizedek"  (7  15). 

He  7  1  £F  presents  difficulties.  Where  did  the 
author  get  the  material  for  this  description  of  M.? 
(1)  M.  is  said  to  be  "without  father,  without 
mother,  Ji.e.]  without  (genealogy";  and  (2)  he  is 
described  as  "having  neither  be^nning  of  days  nor 
end  of  life";  he  "abideth  a  priest  continually.  The 
answer  is  3>erhaps  to  be  had  among  the  Am  Tab, 
among  which  are  at  least  6,  probably  8,  letters  from 
a  king  of  Urusalim  to  Aibenophis  IV,  king  of  Egj^t, 
whose  "slave"  the  former  calls  himself.  Urusalim 
is  to  be  identified  with  Jems,  and  the  letters  belong 
to  c  1400  BC.  The  name  of  this  king  is  given  as 
Abd-Khiba  (or  Abd-^iba),  though  Hommel,  quoted 
by  G.  A.  Smith,  Jerua,  II,  14,  n.  7,  reads  Arad- 
Cbtba.  Zimmer,  in  Z A,  1861,  246,  says  that  it  can 
be  read  Abditaba,  and  so  Sayce  {UDB,  III,  3356) 
calls  him  'Ebhedh  t6bh.  The  king  teUs  his  Egyp 
overlord.  "Neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  set  me 
in  this  place:  the  mighty  arm  of  the  king  [or,  accord- 
ing to  Sayce,  "the  arm  of  the  mighty  king"]  es- 
tablished me  in  my  father's  house"  (Letter  102  in 
Berlin  collection,  11.  9-13;  also  no.  103,  11.  26-28; 
no.  104,  11.  13-15:  see,  further,  H.  Winckler,  Die 
ThorUafeln  von  TeU-et^  Amama;  Knudtzon,  Bei^ 
trAge  zur  Aaayrioloffie,  IV,  101  ff,  279  ft,  cited  by 
Q.  A.  Smith,  Jenm,  U,  8,  n.  1). 

It  thus  becomes  dear  that  possibly  tradition 
identified  M.  with  Abd-Khiba.  At  any  rate  the 
idea  that  M.  was  "without  father,  without  mother, 
{i.e.]  without  genealogy"  can  easily  be  explained 
if  the  words  of  Abd-Khiba  concerning  himself  can 
have  been  also  attributed  to  M.  The  words  meant 
originally  that  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
come  to  the  throne  because  he  had  a  claim  on 
it  through  descent;  he  owed  it  to  appointment. 
But  Jewish  interpretation  explained  tteem  as  im- 
plying that  he  had  no  fathcar  or  mother.  Ps  110  4 
haid  spoken  of  the  king  there  as  being  "a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  taken  to  involve  the  perpetuity 
of  M.  also  as  priest.  M.  was  then  thought  of  as 
"having  neither  beginning  of  days"  «»  "without 
father,  without  mother,  without  genealogy,"  and 
again  as  not  having  "end  of  life"  "abideth  a  priest 
continually."  Hence  he  is  "made  like  unto  the  son 
of  God,"  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end 
of  life.  We  ^et  another  NT  example  of  Jewish 
interpretation  in  Gal  4  21  £F.  We  have  no  actual 
proof  that  M.  is  identical  with  Abd-Khiba;  possibly 
the  reference  to  the  former  as  being  "without 
father,"  etc,  is  not  to  be  explained  as  above.  But 
why  should  M.,  and  he  alone,  of  all  the  OT  charac- 
ters be  thought  of  in  this  way? 

Westcott  199.  haa  a  BUgBnttve  thought  about  M.: 
"The  lewBU  of  his  appearanceUe  In  the  ftppewaDce  Itself. 
Abraham  marks  a  new  departure.  ....  But  before  the 
fresh  order  Is  established  we  have  %  tIbIod  ot  tbe  old  la 
Its  superior  majesty;  and  this,  on  the  eve  ot  dlsappear- 
Mice,  gives  Its  blessuig  to  the  new." 

On  the  refK-ences  to  M.  in  Phllo  see  Westcott,  op.  rft., 
201;  F,  Kendall.  He,  App.,  680:  and  esp.  (with  the  pos- 
mmm  and  oUier  authorities  dted  there)  a.  Mllllg&n, 
rbffliwy  d/  Ep.  to  the  Hm,  203  fT. 

The  concluBions  we  come  to  are:  (1)  There  was  a 


tradition  in  Jerus  of  M.,  a  king  in  pre-Israelitish 

times,  who  was  also  priest  to  'Gl  *ElySn.  This  is 
the  origin  of  Gen  14  18  ff,  where  'El  ^y5n  is 
identified  with  Jeh.  (2)  Ps  110  makes  use  of  this 
tradition  and  the  FSalmist's  king  is  regarded  as 
M.'s  successor.  (3)  The  Ep.  to  the  He  makes  use 
of  Co)  Ps  110,  which  is  taken  to  be  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  (6)  of  Gen  14  18  ff,  and  (c)  of  oral  tradition 
which  was  not  found  in  the  0T._  It  is  this  unwritten 
tradition  that  ia  possibly  explained  by  the  Am  Tab. 
See,  further,  arts,  by  Sayce,  Driver,  and  Hommel 
in  Expoa  T,  VII,  VIII.   See  also  Jebusalbu. 

David  Francis  Roberts 
HELEA,melfr«,mel'6-a(MiXt^.tfefe(f):  An  an- 
cestor  of  Jesus  in  Lk's  genealogy  (Lk  8  31). 

MELECH,  mSHek  (^^p,  twlekk,  "king"):  Great- 
grandson  of  Jonathan,  son  of  ^ul,  grandson  of 
MephiboshethorMraibbaal  (1  Ch  8  36;  9  41). 

MEUCU,  mel'i-kQ  (^D""'?!?,  m'lmn,  also  "'plblj 
m'lukhl,  "regnant"):  Same  as  Maixuchi  (q.v.). 

HELITA,  mell-ta  (M<X(tii,  MelUS,  Acts  S8  1): 
Is  now  generally  identified  with  Malta.  The  former 
error  in  attributing  the  reference  to  the  island  of 
Meleda  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  was 
due  to  the  ancient  practice  M  employing  tbe  term 
Adria  to  include  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas. 

Malta  is  the  largest  of  a  group  of  islands  including 
Gozo  and  the  islets  Comino,  Cominotto  and  Filfla, 
lying  about  56  miles  from  thc^uthem  extremity  of 
Sicily,  174  from  the  mainland  of  Italy,  and  187 
from  the  African  coast.  Malta  itself  is  17i  miles 
long  and  9^  broad,  and  ctmtains  an  ares  of  95  bc|. 
miles.  Its  modem  capit^  Valetta,  is  mtuated  in 
35°  64' N.  lat.  and  14°  31' E.  long. 

The  central  position  of  M^ta  in  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  Sea  gave  it  great  importance  as  a  naval 
station.  It  waa  probably  at  first  a  Phoen  colony, 
and  later  passed  under  the  influence,  if  not  dom- 
ination, of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  But  the  Romans 
captured  it  from  the  Carthaginians  in  218  BC  (Livy 
XX1.51)  and  attached  it  definitely  to  the  province  of 
Sicily.  Under  Rom  rule  tbe  inhabituits  were 
famous  for  their  industry,  esp.  in  tbe  production  of 
textile  fabrics,  probably  of  native  cotton.  The  cele- 
brated vesHt  mditeima  waa  a  fine  and  soft  ma- 
terial for  dresses  and  for  the  covering  of  couches 
(Cicero  Verr.  ii.72.176;  ii.74.183;  iv.46.103;  Dio- 
dorus  v.12.22).  At  the  time  when  Paul  visited  the 
island  it  would  seem  that  the  administration  waa 
intrusted  to  a  deputy  of  the  propraetor  of  Sicily, 
who  is  referred  to  as  prdtoa  Mdiiaidn  (Acts  28  7; 
CIO,  5754),  or  Melitmsium  primus  omnium  (CIL, 
X,  7496)  (see  Pubucs).  A  ba^  2}  miles  N.W.  of 
Valetta,  the  mouth  of  which  is  held  by  tradition 
to  be  the  place  where  the  vessel  that  bore  Paul  ran 
ashore,  tallies  admirably  with  the  description  of  the 
locality  in  Acta.  The  Admiralty  charts  indicate 
places  near  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay, 
where  the  depth  ia  first  20  ft.  and  then  15  ft.,  while 
the  rush  of  the  breakers  in  front  of  the  little  island 
of  Salmoneta  and  behind  it  suit  the  reference  to  a 
place  "where  two  seas  met"  (Acta  S7  41).  The 
mlet  is  called  the  Bay  of  St.  Paul.  The  topo- 
graphical question  has  been  exhaustively  treated 
by  Ramsi^  in  St.  Paid  the  TraveUer. 

Geobqe  H.  Allen 

MELODY,  mel'6-di:  JTlipT,  zimrah,  a  musical 
piece  or  song  to  be  accompanied  by  an  instrument 
(Isa  61  3);   an  instrument  of  praise  (Am  6  23); 

n&ghan,  "to  play  on  a  stringed  instrument," 
"Make  sweet  melody,  mng  many  son^"  (Isa  28 
16):  fi\>M,ptdU5,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  God 
with  music  (Eph  o  19).   See  Music. 
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HELONS,  mel'unz  (DTR^tC,  'J&kaUlhlm;  cf 
Arab.  baltMi,  the  "water  melon";  irirnvn, 
ponea):  In  Nu  11  6,  the  melon  ia  referred  to  as 
common  in  Egrot,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  variety  indicated  is  the  watermelon  {CUrvIlus 
vulgaria)  which  ie  indi^nous  in  tropical  Africa. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  Egypt  unce  the  eariiest 
times. 

MELZAR,  mel'z&r  C"*!?!?!!,  ha-mel^ar;  LXX 
'Api«r8f>I>  Abieadri,  Theod.  B.  'A|uX9^,  Hamd- 
add) :  PosBibly  a  transliteration  of  the  Bab  Amelu- 
u^ur,  the  officer  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  bringing- 
up  of  Daniel  and  lua  three  companions  (Dnl  1 
11  AV,  RV  "the  stewaid,"  m  "Heb  Hammekar"). 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  is  not  the  name 
of  a  person,  but  denotes  the  office  of  guardian,  like 
the  Bab  mof^aru.  In  this  case  the  £  would  come 
by  dissimulation  from  the  first  of  the  two  {r  sounds, 
woich  on  its  side  has  come  from  an  assimilated 
the  root  being  fioforu,  "to  protect/'  "to  guard." 

R.  Dick  Wilson 

MEM,  mam,  mem  03,  0):  The  13th  letter  of  the 
Heb  alphabet,  transliterated  in  this  Encyclopaedia 
as  m.  It  came  also  to  be  used  for  the  number  40. 
For  name,  etc,  see  AiiPaABKT. 

MEMBER,  njem'bar  ([1]  Tlp^,  v<Jfur;  |UXo«, 
miloe;  [2]  71^^^,  8Mph*khSh,  "membrum  virile" 
[Dt  28  D):  The  first  Heb  word  is  derived  from  a 
root  meaning  "to  knead,"  "to  mold  in  clay,"  "to 
create."  It  therefore  denoted  an^rfeature  orpart  of 
the  body.  "So  the  tongue  also  is  a  little  member, 
and  boasteth  great  things"  (Jas  S  5).  "The  mem- 
bers" is  equivalent  with  "the  body"  (which  see;  cf 
Ps  189  16  AV),  The  members  are  not  self -govern- 
ing, but  execute  the  orders  of  the  mind,  obeying 
either  the  lower  nature  in  the  commission  of  sin  or 
iniquity,  unririiteousness  and  uncleannesa  (Rom 
8  13.19),  or  following  the  higher  nature,  the  Divine 
impulses  in  the  fulfilling  of  %ae  law  of  Cnrist  (6  19). 

Br  nature,  the  "law  in  my  members"  (Rom  7  23) 
im  opposed  to  the  better  nature  (Jas  4  1)  until  by-  "re- 
generation" (which  Bee)  this  condition  Is  changed, 
when  the  Spirit  of  Christ  becomes  the  governing  power, 
usiog  our  membere.  I.e.  all  our  abilities,  in  the  execution 
of  His  plans.  This  Is  not  done  while  we  renudn  passive, 
but  only  when  we  have  actively  presented  or  yielded 
our  membera  to  His  service  (Rom  A  19).  Therefore 
our  bodies  must  not  be  desecrated  by  baser  uses  (1  Cor 

S 15.19.20).  The  Lord  Jesus  lllufltrates  the  severe 
IscipUne  which  la  needed  to  subdue  the  membera  of 
even  the  r^enerate  .to  perfect  submission  imder  the 
higher  law  of  the  Spirit  by  the  simile  of  the  right  eye, 
which  Is  to  be  plucked  out,  and  the  right  hand,  which  Is 
to  be  cut  off  (Mt  6  29.30),  and  St.  Pamspeaksof  putting 
to  death  (AV  "mortifying")  the  "members  which  are 
upon  the  earth"  (Ool  8  6). 

It  is  the  difference  in  character  and  gifts  of  indi- 
vidual Christians  which  leads  St.  Paul  to  speak  of 
the  variety  of  members^  which,  though  of  manifold 
functions,  are  equal^  important  to  the  oomplete- 
nesB  of  the  body.  It  is  thus  in  the  manifold  variety 
of  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor  13  1^-27;,  Eph  4 
16),  and  Christians  being  members  of  Christ,  who 
is  the  head  (Eph  1  22;  4  16;  S  23),  are  members 
one  of  another  (Rom  IS  6;  Eph  4  25). 

In  Bt  88  1  the  Israelitfah  Law  against  emascula- 
tion is  referred  to,  and  a  religious  disability  is  stated 
for  the  eunuch.  Heathen  Semites  and  other  neighbors 
of  Israel  often  castrated  for  religious  purposes  In  the 
temple  service  of  various  divinities  and  for  functions  In 
iHincelr  palaces  and  harems.  Heathen  monarctas  almost 
invariably  had  lai^  numbers  of  these  unfortunates,  who 
frequently  attained  to  positions  of  high  power  and  re- 
■pinisiblllty.  Herodotus  states  their  frequent  occur- 
rence amcnig  the  Persians  {Hiti.  vi.32),  ana  in  the  light 
<rf  2  K  80  18  and  Dni  1  8  it  appears  as  not  impossible 
that  Daniel  and  his  friends  belonged  to  this  class.  In 
later  years  their  eilstence  is  certain  in  Israel  (1  S  8  15 
RVm:  Jer  88  7;  Mt  18  12).    See  also  Concisiom; 

BUNVOK. 

H.  L.  E.  Ldsring 


MBMEROTH,  mem'6-roth  (A,  Mapip^,  Afore- 
r/ilh;  B  here  omits  Memeroth  and  two  other  names; 
AV  Meremoth) :  A  name  in  the  genealocy  ctf  Ezra 
(1  Esd  8  2)  ="Meraioth"  in  Ear  7  3,  also  "Mari- 
moth"  in  2  Esd  1  2. 

MSMMIUS,  mem'i-us,  OUINTUS.  kwin'tus 
(KiivTot  M^i^uett  K&intos  Memmiot) :  One  of  the 
2  Rom  legates  who  bore  a  letter  to  the  Jews  after 
their  victory  over  L^aa  163  BC  (2  Mace  11  34). 
No  Quintus  Memmius  is  otherwise  known  to  hi»- 
tory,  and  no  Memmius  among  the  list  of  legates 
sent  to  Asia.  Pol^biue  (xxxi.l8)  mentions  a  Quin- 
tus and  a  Canuleiua  as  sent  to  I^o^pt,  162  BC, 
and  again  (xxxiii.15)  the  same  Quintus  as  sent  as  an 
ambafeador  to  Rhodes,  153  BC.  A  Titus  Mem- 
mius had  been  an  envoy  of  the  senate  to  Achaia  and 
Macedonia  before  the  date  of  this  letter  (Livy 
xliii.5).  None  of  these  is  likety  to  be  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  2  Mace  11  34,  and  it  is  poanble  that 
no  such  person  was  smt  with  the  lettn*,  which  is 
spurious.  See  Maniub.  S.  Angus 

MEMORIAL,  mfi-mS'ri-al,  MEMORY,  mem'6- 
ri  (nn^JSt,  'azkarah,  '^X,  zSkher,  "QT,  xekher, 
P'^T,  zikkdrOn;  (nviii^iAoimiv,  mnemdsunon):  "Me- 
morial" as  the  tr  of  'azkdrSh  is  a  aaerificial 
term,  that  which  brings  the  offerer  into  remem- 
brance before  God,  or  brings  God  into  favorable 
remembrance  with  the  offerer;  it  is  used  <tf  the 
burning  of  a  portion  of  the  m«J  offering  RV  (AV 
"meat-offering") ;  better,  cereal  offering,  on  the  sJtar 
(Lev  2  2,  RV  "aa  the  memorial";  2  9.16:  6  12, 
RV  "as";  24  7:  Nu  B  26,  RV  "as");  as  the  tr 
of  zikher  {zekher),  zikkHrGn,  it  is  a  memorial  in  the 
sense  of  a  remembrance  (zekher,  zekher,  Ex  8  15; 
the  memorial  [name]  of  Jeh) ;  hence  we  have  in  RV 
"memorial  name"  for  "remembrance"  (Fs  SO  4 
ARV:  87  12,  ERV  "holy  name,"  m  "Heb  me- 
morial"; l<n  12:  136  13;  Isa  28  8:  Hos  12  6, 
ERV  "memorial'');  for  "memorial'*  (Est  9  28; 
Fb  9  6,  ARV  "remembrance") ;  tikkOrdn,  "a  remem- 
brance" (Ex  12  14;  13  9;  Lev  28  24;  Nu  S  15 
[of  the  meal  offering]:  Josh  4  7;  Neh  2  20;  Zee 
6  14);  the  Passover  feast  was  to  be  in  this  sense 
"a  memorial  ....  for  ever"  (Ex  12  14;  13  9); 
so  also  theM*ma*  (Dt  8  4f);  "memorial"  occurs  in 
Wisd  4  1  {nuOmg),  RV  "memonr";  4  19;  Ecclus 
46  1  (mnAnontnon):  49  1:  1  Mace  8  7;  12  53, 
RV  "memorial." 

"Memorial"  occurs  in  the  NT  as  the  tr  of  mnimo- 
«unon,  "a  token  of  remembrance"  (Mt  26  13;  Mk 
14  9;  Acts  10  4,  "Thy  prayers  and  thine  alma  are 
gone  up  for  a  memorial  before  God,"  which  suggests 
the  sense  in  which  "memorial"  was  used  in  the 
sacrificial  ritual,  and  also  the  "better  sacrifices" 
of  the  new  dispensation). 

Memory  Is  the  tr  of  tikher  (lekhtr)  (Ps  109  IS;  146 
7;  Prov  10  7;  SccI  9  5;  Isa  86  14.  RV  "ramem- 
brance");  ft  occurs  alio  In  I  Mace  18  20;  2  Mace  7 
20.  Kai4ehs.  "to  have,  or  bold  UM.  is  rendered  In 
1  Cor  18  2  AT  "  keep  In  memory,"  m  "  bold  fut,"  ARV 
■'hold&8t,"BRT"boldltfHt,''l.e.  the  word  prea^ied 
to  them. 

W.  L.  Waxjoeb 
MEMPHIS,  mem'fis:  The  ancient  capital  of 
Egypt,  12  miles  S.  of  the  modem  Cairo.  This  Gr 
and  Rom  form  of  the  name  was  derived 
1.  ITame     from  the  Coptic  form  Menfi  (now  Arab. 

Menf),  the  abbreviation  of  the  Egyp 
name  Men-wfer,  "the  good  haven."  This  name 
was  applied  to  the  pyramid  of  Pepy  I,  in  the 
cemetery  above  the  city:  some  have  thought  the 
city  name  to  have  heea  aerived  from  the  pyramid, 
but  this  is  imlikely,  as  the  city  must  have  had  a 
regular  name  before  that.  It  may  perhaps  mean 
"the  excellence  of  Mena,"  its  founder.  It  appears 
still  more  shortmed  in  Hoe  (9  6)  as  Moph  (mOph), 
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and  in  la&  (19  13),  Jer  (2  16),  and  Elk  (SO  13)  as 
Nopb  (ndph). 

The  cliuaical  statanents  show  that  the  cAty  in 
Rom  timee  was  about  8  miles  long  and  4  milee  wide, 

and  the  indications  of  the  site  agree 
S.  Pditical  with  this.  It  was  thB  sole  capital  of 
Position      Egypt  from  the  lat  to  the  XVIItfa 

Dynasty;  it  shared  supremacy  with 
Thebes  during  the  XVIIIth  to  XXVth  Dynasties, 
and  with  SAis  to  the  XXXth  Dynasty.  Alexandria 


Stntue  of  BunewB  II  at  Memphis. 

then  gradually  obscured  it,  but  the  govemor  of 
Egypt  signed  the  final  capitulation  to  the  Arabs  in 
the  old  capital.  While  otner  citiee  assumed  a  poUt- 
ical  equahty,  yet  commercially  Memphis  probably 
remained  supreme  until  the  Ptolemies. 

.The  oldest  center  of  settlement  was  probably 
the  shrine  of  the  sacred  bull,  Apis  or  Hapy,  which 

was  in  the  S.  of  the  <aty.  Tlus  wor- 
S.  Th«  ship  was  doubtless  prehistoric,  so  that 
Foimdsrt  when  the  first  king  of  all  Egypt,  Mena, 
and  tht  founded  hie  capital,  there  was  already 
City  a  nucleus.   His  n%at  work  was  taking 

in  land  to  the  N.,  and  founding  the 
temple  of  the  drastic  god  Ptah,  which  was  ex- 
tended until  its  mcloeure  included  as  much  as  the 
great  temple  of  Amon  at  Thebes,  about  3  furlongs 
long  and  2  furlongs  wide.  To  the  N.  of  this  was 
the  sacred  lake;  bf^yond  that,  the  palace  and  cranp. 
Oradut^ly  the  fashionable  quarters  moved  northward 
in  E^ypt,  in  search  of  fresher  air;  the  rulers  bad 
moved  10  miles  N.  to  Babylon  by  Rom  times, 
then  to  Fostat,  then  Cairo,  and  lastT^  now  to 
Abbasiyeh  and  Kubkeh,  altogether  a  shift  <tf  18 
miles  in  8,000  years. 

After  the  smine  of  Apis  the  next  oldest  center  is 
that  of  Ptah,  founded  by  Mena.  This  was  recently 

cleared  in  yearly  sections  hy  the 
4.  Arduwo-  British  School,  finding  principally 
lo|^  sculptures  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth 
Results       Dynasties.   The  account  of  the  north 

gate  given  by  Herodotus,  that  it  was 
bmlt  by  Amenemhat  III,  nas  been  venfied  b^  find- 
ing his  name  on  the  lintel.  An  immense  sphinx  of 
al^aster  26  ft.  long  has  also  been  found.  To  the 
E.  of  this  was  the  temple  of  the  foreigpi  quarter, 
the  temple  of  King  Proteus  in  Gr  accounts,  vhete 
foreign  pottery  and  terracotta  heads  have  been 
foimd.  Other  temples  that  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  Memphis  are  those  of  Hathor,  Neit, 
Amen,  Imhotep,  Isis,  Osiris-Sokar,  Khnumu, 
Bastel,  Tahuti,  Anubis  and  Sebek. 

A  large  building  of  King  Siamen  (XXEst  Dynasty) 
has  been  found  S.  of  the  Ptah  temple.  To  the  N. 
of  the  great  temple  lay  the  fortress,  and  in  it  the 
palace  mound  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  covered  two 
acres.  It  has  been  completely  cleared,  but  the 
lower  part  is  still  to  be  examined.  The  north  end 


of  it  was  at  least  90  ft.  high,  of  brickwork,  filled  up 
to  half  the  height  by  a  flooring  raised  on  cellular 
brickwork.  The  great  court  was  about  110  ft. 
square,  and  its  roof  was  supported  by  16  columns 
45  ft.  high. 

The  principal  sights  of  Memphis  now  are  the 
neat  colossus  of  Rameees  II,  the  lesser  colossus  of 
the  same,  and  the  immense  alt^aster  sphinx.  The 
cemeteiy-of  the  city  is  the  most  important  in  Egypt; 
it  lies  2  miles  to  the  W.  on  the  desert,  and  is  known 
as  Saqqareh,  from  So-kar,  the  god  of  the  dead. 
SeeSA^l&BBH.  W.  M.  Flindbbs  Pbtbib 

MElCUCAN,m&-mQ'kan  Clp^ia'p,  m*mi}ibMn;  dei^ 
ivation  unknown  but  probably  of  Pers  origin  [Est 
1  14.16.21]):  One  of  "the  seven  princes  of  Persia 
and  Media,  who  saw  the  long's  face,  and  sat  first 

in  the  kingdom."  Ahasuerus  consults  these  men, 
as  those  "that  knew  law  and  judgment,"  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  rebellious  Vaahti.  Me- 
mucan  is  the  spokesman  of  the  reply.  He  recom- 
mends Vashti's  deposition  so  that  ''all  the  wives 
will  give  to  their  husbands  honor,  both  to  great  and 
small."  This  advice  is  adopted  and  incorporated 
into  a  royal  decree — with  what  success  is  not  sud. 

UBHAHBM,  moiVhem  (Sm^,  m*na^An, 
"one  who  comforts";  MavaViu,  Manidm;  2  K  16 

14-22):  Son  of  Gadi  and  16tb  king  of 
1.  Acces-  Israel.  He  reigned  10  years.  Mena* 
lion  and  hem  was  probaoly  the  officer  in  charge 
Rdgn         of  the  royal  troops  in  Hrzahj  one  of  the 

king's  residences,  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  of  Zechariah  by  Shallum.  Hearing  of  the 
deed,  he  brought  up  tus  troops  and  avenged  the 
death  of  his  master  1^  putting  Shallum  to  death  in 
Samaria.  He  then  seised  the  vacant  throne,  ffis 
first  full  year  may  have  been  758  BC  (others,  as 
seen  below,  put  later). 

The  country  at  this  time,  as  depicted  by  Hosea 
and  Amos,  was  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  anarchy 

and  lawlessness.  Menahem,  with  a 
S.  E^ly  strong  hand,  enforced  his  occupation  of 
Acts  the  throne.  One  town  only  seema  to 

have  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  This 
was  Uphsah,  a  place  6  miles  S.W.  of  Shechem,  now 
the  ruined  village  of  Khurhet  Tajtah.  As  Menahem 
is  said  to  have  attacked  this  mclosed  city  from 
Tirzah,  lying  to  its  N.,  it  is  probable  that  he  took 
it  on  the  way  to  Samaria,  before  proceeding  to  do 
battle  with  Shallum.  If  this  was  so,  it  is  some 
eimlanation  of  the  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  its 
inhabitants  (ver  16).  One  such  instance  of  severity 
was  enough.  The  whole  kingdom  was  at  his  feet. 
He  proved  to  be  a  strong  and  determined  ruler, 
and  during  the  0  or  10  years  of  his  governorship 
had  no  further  intemerane  trouble  to  contaid  with. 

But  there  was  another  source  of  disquiet.  Assyria, 
under  Pul,  had  resumed  her  advance  to  the  W.  ana 

threatened  the  kingdoms  of  Palestine. 
8.  Hena-  Menahem  resolved  on  a  policy  of 
hem  and  diplomacy,  and,  rather  than  risk  a  war 
Asqrria       with  the  conqueror  of  the  East^  agreed 

to  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tnbute  of 
1,000  talmta  of  silver.  To  ruse  this  sum  he  had 
to  assess  his  wealthier  subjects  to  the  extent  of  fiO 
shekels  each.  As  there  are  3,000  shekels  in  a  talent 
of  silver,  it  is  obvious  that  some  60,000  persona, 
"mighty  men  of  wealth,"  must  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  in  this  levy — an  indication  at  once  of 
the  enormity  of  the  tribute,  and  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  at  the  time.  However  short- 
sighted the  pohcy,  its  immediate  purpose  was  at- 
tained, which  was  that  the  hand  of  the  Assyrian 
king  "might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in 
his  hand^Cver  19). 
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A  difficulty  attaches  to  the  dates  of  this  period. 
The  Put  of  2  K  16  19  and  1  Ch  6  26  is  now 
ident^ed   with   Ti^ath-pileser  III, 

4.  A  Con-  who  took  this  title  on  ascending  the 
flict  of  throne  of  Assyria  in  745  EC.  In  an  in- 
Dates         scription  of  Tiglath-pileser,  Menahem 

appears  as  Minekimmu  Samarind 
(Menahem  the  Samarian),  together  with  Ba^nnu 
(Rezin)  of  Damascus  and  HirOmu  (Hiram)  of  Tyre. 
The  date  given  to  this  inscription  is  733  BC,  where- 
as the  last  year  we  can  give  to  Menahem  is  749,  or 
10  years  earlier. 

The  chronolo^cal  difficulty  which  thus  arises 
may  be  met  in  one  of  two  wa^.   Esther  the  in- 
scription, Uke  that  on  the  bhtck  obelisk 

5.  FnqKMOd  of  Kurkh  (see  Jehu),  was  written  some 
SolutionB     years  after  the  events  to  which  it  refers 

and  contains  records  of  operations  in 
which  Tiglath-pileser  took  part  before  he  became 
king;  or  Pek^ — who  was  on  the  throne  of  Israel 
in  738  (?) — is  spoken  of  xmder  the  dynastic  name 
Menahem,  though  he  was  not  of  his  family.  The 
former  of  these  hypotheses  is  that  wiiich  the  iwesent 
writer  is  inclined  to  adopt.  (By  others  the  dates 
of  Menahem  are  lowered  in  conformity  with  the 
inscription;  see  CBRONOLoaT  op  the  OT.) 

Menahem  attempted  no  reformation  in  the  na- 
tional religion,  but,  like  all  his  predecessors,  ad- 
hered to  the  worship  of  the  golden 
6>  duraeter  calves.   On  this  accoimt,  like  them, 
he  incurs  the  heavy  censure  of  the 
historian.  W.  Shaw  Caldbcott 

MENAir,  mS'nan.   See  Menna. 

MERE»  BIENE,  TEEEL,  UPHARSIIT,  mS'nS, 
mS'nS,  te'kel,  Q-fi^sin,  men'&,  men'fi,  t^'el,  oo- 
far'sin  (T^0"]p1  «31p  «3ip ,  m'ni'  m*nff  cm 
Hvharfln;  Theod.,  MaWj,  ecitlX,  ^opft,  Mani,  thde^, 
pAar&():  These  are  the  words  that,  according  to 
Daniel's  reading,  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
Belshazzar's  palace  and  that  caused  the ^eat  com- 
motion on  the  occasion  of  his  last  feast  (Dnl  6  25). 
As  the  only  authority  that  we  have  for  the  reading 
is  that  of  Daniel,  it  seems  but  fail  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  terms  be  left  to  the  person  who 
gave  us  the  text.  AcctmUns  to  his  interpretation, 
there  is  a  double  sense  to  be  found  in  the  three 
different  words  of  the  inscription  (Dnl  6  26-28). 

M*ne',  which,  however  it  is  pointed,  must  be 
taken  from  the  verb  m'ndh  (Heb  mdanSh;  Bab  manu). 
is  said  to  have  indicated  that  Grod  had  numbered 
(the  days  of)  Belshazzar's  kingdom  and  finished  it 
(or  ddivered  it  up).  Both  of  these  meaningB  can 
be  shown  to  be  proper  to  the  m*ndA. 

T*^,  on  the  contrary,  is  interpreted  as  coming 
from  two  roots:  the  first,  f^bal,  "to  weigh,"  and 
the  second,  ifol,  "to  be  light  or  wanting*'  (Heb 
kalal;  Bab^^J^u). 

Pt^  (or  parkin)  also  is  interpreted  as  coming 
from  two  roots:  first,  p*ro^,  "to  divide"  (Heb  ■parax 
or  pArash;  Bab  ■pQrasu),  and  the  second  as  denoting 
the  proper  name  Pdra^,  "Persia."  Thus  inter- 
preted, the  whole  story  hangs  togeth^,  makes  good 
sense,  and  is  fully  justified  oy  we  context  and  by 
the  language  employed.  If  the  orion^  text  was 
in  Bab,  the  signs  were  ambiguous;  if  they  were  in 
Aram.,  the  consonants  alone  were  written,  and  hence 
the  reading  would  be  doubtful.  In  either  case,  the 
inscription  was  app^nt  but  not  readable,  except 
by  Daniel  with  the  aid  of  God,  through  whom  also 
the  seer  was  enabled  to  give  the  proper  interpre- 
tation. That  Daniel's  interpretation  was  accepted 
by  Belshassar  and  the  rest  uiows  that  the  iDterp.re- 
tation  of  the  signs  was  reasonable  and  conWncing 
when  once  it  had  been  made.   We  see,  therefore, 


no  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  interpreti^ 
tion  that  the  Book  of  Dnl  gives  as  the  true  one. 

As  to  the  intennetation  of  the  inscription,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  signs  represented 
a  mina,  a  shekel,  and  two  perases,  as  nas  been 
recently  suggested  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau.  In 
this  case  the  meaning  was  not  so  apparent,  but  the 
puns,  the  play  upon  the  sounds,  were  even  better. 
We  doubt,  however,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  ("M 
means  ahe^el.  On  the  old  Aram,  documents  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  it  is  with  one  exception  spelled 
ahefd.  In  the  T^  of  Onkelos,  aheffd  is  always 
rendered  by  feZa*,*  in  the  Pe^  and  Arab.  VSS,  by 
tnathlFfd;  in  the  Samaritan  Ts,  by  maihJfal  (except 
only  perhaps  in  Gen  28  16,  wnere  we  have  eiAfrei). 
In  the  Tg  of  Onkelos,  wherever  tiisi&'  occurs,  it 
translates  the  Heb  M»*  (Gen  24  22  and  Ex  88 
26  only).  M'nS',  to  be  sure,  may  have  meant  the 
minaj  and  p*rep,  the  half-mina.  The  pSrdah  is 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Panammu  and  in 
an  Aram,  inscription  on  an  Assyr  weight.  Besides 
this,  it  is  found  in  the  New  Heb  of  the  Mish.  It  is 
not  found,  however,  in  the  Tg  of  Onkelos,  nor  in 
Syr,  nor  in  the  OT  Heb;  nor  in  the  sense  of  half- 
shekel  in  the  Aram,  papyri.  While,  then,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  Daniel  may  have  read,  "\  mina, 
a  mina,  a  shekel,  and  two  half-minas,"  it  is  alto- 
gether unlikely,  and  there  is  certainly  no  proof  that 
he  did.  Yet,  if  he  did,  his  punning  mteipretations 
were  justified  by  the  usage  of  ancient  oracles  and 
interpreters  of  ^gns,  and  also  by  the  event. 

R.  Dick  Wilson 

MENELAtrS.  men-6-Ia'us  O^IwOuMf,  Men6lao$): 
According  to  the  less  likely  account  of  Jos  (Ant, 
XII,  V,  1:  XV,  iii,  1;  XX,  x,  3),  Menelauswas  a 
brotiier  oi  Jason  and  Onias  IU,and  his  name  was 
really  Onias.  But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  there 
should  be  two  brothers  of  the  same  name.  The 
accoimt  of  2  Mace  is  more  credible— that  Menelaus 
was  the  l»other  of  the  notorious  Simon  who  sug- 
gested to  the  Syrians  the  plundering  of  the  tempte: 
he  was  thus  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Mace  4 
23;  cf  with  8  4)  and  not  properly  eligible  to  the 
high-priesthood.  He  was  intrusted  by  Jason  (171 
BC),  who  had  supplanted  Onias,  with  contributions 
to  the  king  of  Syria,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  by 
outbidding  Jason  in  presents  he  secured  the  office 
of  high  pnest  for  himself  (4  23  f),  171  BC.  Mene- 
laus returned  with  "the  passion  of  a  cruel  tyrant" 
to  Jems,  and  Jason  fied.  But  as  Menelaus  failed 
to  pay  the  promised  amount,  both  be  aad  Sostratus, 
the  governor,  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
king.  Lysimachus,  the  brother  of  Menelaus,  was 
left  at  Jems  in  the  meantime  as  deputy  high  priest. 
The  king  was  called  from  his  capital  to  suppress  an 
insurrection  of  Tarsus  and  Mallus.  Menelaus 
took  advantage  of  his  al»ence  to  win  over  Andro- 
nicus,  the  king's  deputy,  by  rich  presents  stolen 
from  the  temple.  For  this  sacrilege  Onias  III 
sharply  reproved  him  and  fled  to  a  sanctuary, 
Daphne,  near  Antioch.  Andronicus  was  thra 
further  persuaded  by  Menelaus  to  entice  Onias  from 
his  retreat  and  murder  him  (4  34  f) — an  act  agunst 
which  both  Jews  and  Greeks  protested  to  the  king 
on  his  return,  and  secured  deserved  punishment 
for  Andronicus.  Meanwhile,  the  oppression  of 
Lysimachus,  abetted  b^  Menelaus,  caused  a  bloody 
insurrection  in  Jerus,  m  connection  with  which  a 
Jewish  deputation  broujght  an  accusation  against 
Menelaus  on  the  occasion  of  Antiochus'  visit  to 
Tyre.  Menelaus  bribed  Ptolemy,  son  of  Doryme- 
nes,  to  win  over  the  king  to  acauit  himself  and 
secure  the  execution  of  "those  hapless  men,  who,  if 
they  had  pleaded  even  before  Scyt^ans,  would 
have  been  discharped  uncondenmed"  (4  39  ff)- 
Menelaus  returned  m  triumph  to  his  office.  But 
Jason,  taking  advantage  of  Efnphanes'  abaence  in 
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Egypt  and  a  false  rumor  of  his  death,  made  a  bloody 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  city,  in  order  to 
secure  his  office  again;  bis  rival  took  refuge  in  the 
citadel.  The  king  returned  in  fur^,  caused  a  three 
d^ra'  slaughter  t»  the  oitizeii&  rifled  the  temple 
with  Mendaus  as  guide,  and  left  him  as  one  of  nis 
agents  to  keep  the  Jews  in  subjection  C2  Mace  6 
Iff).  He  appears  next  and  for  the  last  time  in  the 
reign  of  Eupator  in  162  BC.  Lysias,  the  king's 
chancellor,  accused  him  to  the  king  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  troubles  in  Judaea  (2  Mace  IS  3-8). 
Eupator  caused  him  to  be  brought  to  Beroea  and 
there — b^ore,  according  to  2  Mace,  loc.  cit.,  or 
after,  acc<n:dingto  Joe,  AiU,  XII,  ix,  7,  the  invasion 
of  Judaea  b^  Eupator  and  Lysias — to  be  put  to 
death  by  bemg  flun^  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower 
into  the  ashes  of  which  it  was  full — a  fitting  end  for 
such  a  wretch.  S.  Anqus 

MENESTEEUS,  mfr-nee'thOs,  m6-nes'th6-us 
(MavtrMtt  Mmeriheda.  A,  MtnvivHm,  Menes- 
AeU6»):  The  father  or  Apollonius,  a  general  of 
Epiphanee  (2  Mace  4  21  and  in  2  Mace  4  4  RV, 
followii^  a  conjecture  of  Hort  [M*r«rWu»,  Afenea- 
th65a,  for  iMlwffcu  tut,  malneathai  hide;  the  latter 
isretained  in  Swete  and  Fritzsche]).  "Son  of  Menes- 
theus"  is  added  to  distinguish  this  Apollonius  from 
"A.  son  of  Thrasaeus"  (2  Mace  8  5)  and  "A.  son  of 
Gennaeus"  (13  2).   See  Apoux>nius. 

HENI,  me'nl:  Destiny,  a  god  of  Good  Luck, 
poanbhr  the  Plnadee  (Isa  6S  11  m).  See  Ajbtbol- 
OOT,  10;  Gad. 

BfENNA,  men'a  fM<vv4,  Mennd,  WH,  Treg., 
Tisch.;  Mairdv,  Malndn,  TR;  AY  Menan):  An 
ancestor  of  Jeeus,  a  great-grandson  of  David  (Lk 
8  31). 

HENUHAH,  men-Q'ha  (THTISI? ,  m'n'Ohah,  "place 
of  rest";  AV  Menuchah,  men-tl'ka):  Rendered  in 
Jes  30  43  AV  "with  ease,"  RV  "at  their  resting- 
pUce."  Both,  however,  have  a  marginal  suggestion 
which  would  make  the  word  a  place-name,  which 
would  then  more  naturally  read  "from  Nuhah  over 
uunst  Gibeafa,"  thus  describing  the  ground  over 
which  the  slaughter  of  the  Besuaimtes  occurred.  In 

I  Ch  8  2  the  word  "Nohah**^  occun  as  that  of  a 
Benjamite  clan.  The  place  intended  is  perhaps 
Manahath  Iq.T.). 

MENUHOTH,  men-Q'hoth  (Hin^lp,  m*nvhm, 
"dwellings";  AV  "TinSTp,  mdnoAft,  Manahethites) : 
The  first  form  is  the  RV  transliterated  in  the  name; 
the  second  form  is  AV  retained  by  RV  in  the  pas- 
aagee  where  the  word  occurs  (1  Ch  2  62;  cf  ver 
54).  The  people  here  spoken  of  by  AV  as  "half  of 
the  Manahethites"  are  mentioned  aa  descendants 
(A  Salma  (ver  64),  while  those  mentioned  as  Menu- 
both  are  mentioned  as  descendants  of  Judah  through 
ShobaL  father  of  Kiriath-jearim.  Both  words  are 
from  tne  same  root.  AV  keeps  the  same  designa^ 
tion  for  both  passages,  while  RV  has  marked  the 
difference  in  spelling  by  changing  the  first  passage 
Mid  following  AV  in  the  second.  Both  sections  of 
the  family  belong  to  the  clan  Caleb,  and  it  would 
seem  that  t^ey  became  the  dominant  people  in  the 
othurwise  unlmown  town  of  Manahatn,  so  that  it 
came  to  be  r^uxled  as  belonging  to  Judah.  It  may 
be  connected  with  the  Menuchah  (RV  "Menuhah  ) 
sugKCSted  as  a  place-name  in  Jgs  SO  43  m.  In  the 
LXX  between  vs  59  and  60  of  Josh  ch  15  the  names  of 

II  cities  are  inserted,  among  them  being  a  Manocho 
whose  Heb  equivalent  gives  the  word.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  identify,  and  the  V  ulg  cuts  the  knot  by  trans- 
Ukting  "dimidium  requietionum"!   See  Manahath. 

Hbnbt  Wallacb 


MEONENIM,  m&-on'6-nim,  me-5'n&-nim,  OAK 
OF:  CD"';;'iyT?  lib»,  'il&nm*'on'nlm;  B,  'HX«». 
)ibMivi|M(v,  Sldnmadnem^nj  A,  SpvAt  Ltrnflivniv- 
Tttv,  druds  apoblepdnidn;  AV  Kain  of):  This  was 
a  sacred  tree  which  apparently  could  be  seen  from 
the  gate  of  Shechem  (Jgs  9  37).  No  doubt  it  took 
its  n&me  from  the  soothsayers  who  sat  under  it, 
practising  augury,  etc.  Several  times  mention  is 
made  of  sacred  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Shechem 
(Gen  86  4;  Josh  24  26;  Jgs  9  6,  etc).  Where 
this  tree  stood  is  not  known.   See  Augtjbs'  Oak. 

MEOKOTHAI,  m*-on'6-thI,  mS-5'nft-thI,  mB- 
6-nO'thI  (^[ib'iyp,  m*'{hiOthai,  "my  dwellings"):  A 
son  of  Othniel,  nephew  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  4  14). 
Possibly,  as  AVm  suggests,  and  the  Vulg  and 
Complutensian  LXX  say,  vs  13.14  should  read  "the 
sons  of  Othniel,  Hathath  and  Meonothu;  and 
MeonoUiu  begat  Ophrah,"  etc.  The  latter  may 
be  founder  of  the  town  of  that  name. 

MEPHAATH,  mef'ft-ath,  mS-fa'ath  (^XTQ  and 
riTfi?,  mipha'aih,  n?ciu,  mOpka'ath;  B,  Mcu- 
^laA,  MatphOath,  Mi|4&a0,  MSphdath) :  A  city  of  the 
Amorites  in  the  territorv  aJlott«d  to  Reuben,  named 
with  Kedemoth  and  Kiriathaim  (Josh  13  18),  and 

fiven  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (21  37;  1  Ch  6  79). 
t  appears  again  as  a  Moabite  town  in  Jer  48  21. 
It  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jennne  (Onom)  aa 
occupied  by  a  Rom  garrison,  but  the  nte  has  been 
lost. 

MEPHIBOSHETH,  m6-fib'^heth  (n^St^, 
m'phibhdahelh,  "idol-breaker,"  also  Merib-baal 
[q.v.];  TA.*vA>4^9^,Memphib68the)-. 

(1)  Son  of  Saul  by  his  concubine  Rizpah  (q.v.), 
daughter  of  Aiah  (2  S  21  8).   See  also  Abmoni. 

(2)  Grandson  of  Saul,  son  of  Jonathan,  and 
nephew  of  Mephibosheth  (1)  (2  S  4  4).  He  was 
5  ^ears  old  when  his  father  and  gnmdfatiier  were 
slam.  He  was  living  in  charge  of  a  nurse,  possibly 
because  his  mother  was  deacT  Tiding^  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Jezreel  and  the  onsweep  of  Uie  PhUis  terri- 
fied the  nurse.  She  Sed  with  her  charge  in  such 
haste  tiiat  a  fall  lamed  the  little  prince  in  both 
feet  for  life.  His  life  is  a  series  of  disasters,  dis- 
appointments, and  anxieties.  It  is  a  weary,  broken, 
dispirited  soul  that  speaks  in  all  his  utterances. 
The  nurse  carried  him-  to  Lo-debar  among  the 
mountuoB  of  GUead,  where  he  was  brou^t  up  b^ 
Machir,  son  of  Ammiel  (2  S  9  4).  There  he  evi- 
dently married,  for  he  had  a  son  Mica  when  he 
returned  later  at  David's  request.  When  David 
had  settled  his  own  affairs  and  subdued  his  enemies, 
he  turned  his  inquiries  to  Saul's  household  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  survivors  to  whom  he  might 
show  kindness  for  Jonathan's  sake  (2  S  9  1).  loe 
search  caused  the  amiearance  of  SSba,  a  snvant  of 
Saul's  house  (ver  2),  who  had  meanwhile  grown 

Erosperous  by  some  rapid  process  which  can  only 
e  guessed  at  (vs  9.10).  From  him  David  learned 
about  Mephibosheth,  who  was  sent  for.  His 
humble  bearing  was  consistent  with  his  chronically 
broken  spirit.  David  put  Ziba's  property  (which 
had  belonged  to  Saul)  at  Mephibosheth's  dispo^ 
and  made  Ziba  steward  thneof.  Mephibo^eth 
was  also  to  be  a  daily  guest  at  David's  table  (2  S 
9  11-13).  Seventeen  years  pass,  durii^  which 
Mephibosheth  seems  to  have  hved  in  Jerus.  Then 
came  Absalom's  rebellion.  David  determined  to 
flee,  so  distraught  was  he  by  the  act  of  his  son.  At 
the  moment  of  flight,  in  great  depression  and  need, 
he  was  opportunely  met  by  Ziba  with  food,  refresh- 
ment and  even  means  for  travel.  Naturally,  the 
kit^  inquired  for  Zib&'s  master.  The  treacherous 
rei^  was  made  (2  S  16  1-4)  that  MepbiboBhetfa 
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had  remiuned  behind  for  hia  own  ends,  hoping  the 
people  would  give  him,  Saul's  grandson,  the  king- 
dom. David  believed  this  and  restored  to  JQba 
the  iHY>perty  lost.  Not  till  many  days  after  did 
the  tame  prince  get  his  chance  to  give  David  his 
own  version  of  the  story.  He  met  David  on  his 
return  from  quelling  Absalom's  rebellion.  He  had 
not  dressed  his  feet,  trimmed  his  beard  nor  washed 
his  clothes  since  the  hour  of  David's  departure 
(2  S  19  24).  At  David's  anxious  request  Mei>hib- 
oebeth  told  his  story:  his  servant  nad  deceived 
him;  be  wanted  to  go  with  Davidj  had  even  asked 
for  his  beast  to  be  saddled;  but  Ziba  had  left  him, 
and  had  slandered  him  to  the  king.  But  he  would 
not  plead  his  cause  any  more;  David  is  "as  an 
angel  of  God";  whatever  he  decides  will  be  welll 
(2  S  19  26.27).  Thus  characteristicallv  continued 
the  speech  of  this  lame^roken,  hiunble  mui,  son 
of  a  proud  famity  (ver2S).  David  wearily  settled 
the  matter  by  dividing  the  property  betwem  the 
prince  and  hia  servant,  the  pnnce  etq^Kmaag  utmost 
oontoit  that  ZAh&  should  take  all  so  loii|;  as  David 
remained  friendly  (vs  29.30).  That  David  accepted 
Mephibosheth's  explanation  and  was  drawn  out  in 
heut  toward  the  character  of  the  broken  man  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  some  expiation  from 
Saul's  household  was  considered  nece«iary  to  turn 
away  the  famine  sent  by  an  offended  deity,  Mephib- 
oeheth  is  spared  when  other  members  of  Saul's 
houselu^  were  sacrifieed  (2  S  21  7).  1^  char- 
acter of  Mephibosheth  well  illusb^tee  the  effect  of 
cmtinued  duaster,  gusiueioii  and  treaehny  upon 
a  sensitive  mind.  Hbnbt  Walucb 

MERAB,  m^rab  OTSO,  mSra&A,  "increase"; 
M<p4p,  Mer6b):  The  elder  daughter  of  Saul  (1  S 
14  49),  promised,  though  not  by  name,  to  the  man 
who  should  slay  the  Fhili  Goliath  (1  S  17  25). 
David  did  this  and  was  afterward  taken  by  Saul 
to  court  (1  8  18  2),  where  he  was  detained  in  great 
h(Hun:.  Merab  was  not,  however,  given  to  him  as 
quickly  as  the  incident  would  leaa  one  to  expect, 
and  the  sequel  showed  some  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  some  persons  in  the  contract  to  complete  the 

gomise.  The  adulation  of  the  crowd  who  met 
avid  on  his  return  from  Fhili  warfare  and  gave 
him  a  more  favorable  ascription  than  to  Saul 
(1  S  18  6-16)  awoke  the  angry  jealousy  of  Said.  He 
"eyed  David  from  that  day  and  forwimi"  (ver  9). 
Twice  David  had  to  "avoid"  the  "evil  spirit"  in 
Saul  (ver  11).  Saul  also  feared. David  (ver  12), 
aad  this  led  lum  to  incite  the  youth  to  more  danger^ 
ous  deeds  of  valor  a^bost  the  Philis  hy-  a  renewed 
promise  of  Merab.  He  will  have  David's  life,  but 
rather  by  the  hand  of  the  Philis  than  his  own  (ver 
17).  Merab  was  to  be  the  bait.  But  now  another 
element  complicated  matters — Michel's  love  for 
David  fver  20),  which  may  have  been  tlus  retarding 
factor  from  the  first.  At  my  rate  Men^  is  finally 
given  to  Adriel  the  Meholatnite  (ver  19).  The  pas- 
sa^  in  2  S  21  8  doubtless  contuns  an  error— 
Michal's  name  occurring  for  that  of  her  sister 
Merab — though  the  LXX,  Jos,  and  a  consistent 
Heb  text  all  pmietuate  it,  as  well  as  the  concise 
meaning  of  the  Heb  word  YSladh,  which  is  a  physio- 
logical word  for  bearing  children,  and  cannot  be 
tr*'  "brought  up."  A  1^  explanation  reads:  "The 
5  sons  of  Merab  (which  Michal,  Saul's  daughter 
tmught  up)  which  she  bare,"  etc.  Another  sug- 
gestion reads  the  word  "sister"  after  Michal  in  toe 
possessive  case,  leaving  the  text  otherwise  as  it 
stands.  It  is  possible  that  Merab  died  compara- 
tively young,  and  that  her  children  were  left  in  the 
care  of  their  aunt,  esp.  when  it  is  said  she  herself 
had  none  (2  S  6  23).  The  simplest  explanation 
is  to  assume  a  scribal  o-ror,  with  the  suggestion 
Rfened  to  as  a  posBil^  e^lanation  of  it.  The 
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lonely  Michal  (2  S  8  20-23)  became  so  identified 
with  her  (deceased)  sister's  children  that  they 
became  in  a  sense,  hen.        Hxnbt  Walugb 

HBRAIAE,  mS-ra'ya,  m^rfa  (TTnip,  vfrSyiih, 
"contumacious"):  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Joiakim 
son  of  Jeshua,  and  head  of  the  priestly  house  of 
Seraiah  to  wtiich  Esra  belonged  (Neh  IS  12:  of 
Ezr  7  1). 

MERAIOTH,    m6-rft'yoth,    m«-rf'5th  (ril'Hp, 
mTaydlh) :  The  name  varies  much  in  the  Gr, 

(1)  A  Levite,  a  descendant  of  Aaron  (1  Ch  8  6  f: 
Ezr  7  3),  called  "Memeroth"  in  1  Esd  8  2:  awl 
"Marimoth"  in  2  Esd  1  2. 

(2)  Tlie  son  of  Ahitub  and  father  of  Zadok  (1  Gh 
9  11). 

(3)  A  pne^y  house  of  which,  in  the  dxyE 
Joiakim,  Hdkai  was  head  (Neh  13  15).   In  ver  3 
the  name  is  given  as  "Meremoth." 

MERATT,  me'ran.   See  Mehran. 

MERARI,  mfr-rft'rl   CTJp,   mTdrl,  "bitter"; 
MapapfC,  Manrel): 

(1)  The  3d  son  of  Levi,  his  brothers,  Gershon  and 
Kohath,  being  always  mentioned  together  with  him 
(Gen  48  11;  Ex  8  16  ff).  He  was  among  those 
70  who  went  down  to  ^gypt  with  Jacob  (tkn  48 
8.11;  cfTwaeandExll). 

(2)  Hie  family  of  Merari,  desomdantB  of  above, 
and  alwaye-^th  one  exce|>tion,  for  whi(^  see 
MERARiTHis — spoken  of  as  "sons  of  Merari"  in 
numerous  references,^  such  as  1  Ch  6  1.16.19.29, 
which  only  repeat  without  additional  information 
the  ref^ences  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  this  article. 
We  early  find  them  divided  into  two  families,  the 
Mahli  and  Mushi  (Ex  8  19;  Nu  8  17.20.33).  At 
the  exodus  they  numberod,  under  their  chief  Zuriel, 
6,200,  and  they  were  assigned  the  north  side  of  the 
tab^iiacle  as  a  tenting-place  (Nu  8  34.35),  tiius 
sharing  in  the  honor  of  those  who  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  tabernacle — the  south  side  being  given 
to  the  Kohathites,  the  west  to  the  C^^vhonitee,  and 
the  east — toward  the  sun-rising — being  reserved  for 
Mosee,  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Nu  S  23.29.35.38). 
To  the  Meraritea  was  intrusted  the  care  of  the 
boards,  bars,  pillars,  sockets,  vessels,  pins  and  cords 
of  the  tabmiacle  (Nu  8  36.37;  4  29-33).  They 
and  the  Gersbonites  were  "under  the  hand"  ^ 
Ithamar,  son  of  Aaron,  the  sons  of  Ciershon  having 
charge  ^  the  softer  material  of  the  tabernacles — 
curtains,  covers,  hangings,  eto  (Nu  8  25.26). 
When  reckoned  by  the  numb»  fit  for  service,  i.e. 
between  30  and  60  years,  the  sons  of  Merari  were 
3,200  strong  (Nu  4  42-^5).  Because  of  the  weight 
of  the  matoial  in  their  charge  they  were  allowed  4 
wagons  and  8  ox^  for  carriage  (Nu  7  8).  In 
marching,  when  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down,  the 
standard  of  Judah  went  first  (Nu  10  14) ;  then 
followed  tiie  Merarites  bearing  the  tabemade  (ver 
17),  and  alter  them  came  the  standfu^  of  Reuben 
(ver  18).  After  the  settlement  in  Canaan  they  bad 
12  cities  assigned  them  out  of  Gad,  Reuben  and 
Zebulun  (Josh  21  7.34-40;  1  Ch  8  63.77-81),  just 
as  the  other  two  branches  of  Levi's  family  had 
their  12  cities  req>ectively  assigDed  out  of  the  other 
tribes  (Josh  21).  The  names  of  theee-Merarite  cities 
are  given  (loc.  cit.),  and  among  them  is  Raraoth- 
gile^,  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (ver  38).  It  is 
evident  from  1  Ch  6  44-47;  16  41;  26  1.3.6.9.11. 
15.19.21  f;  cf  16  6.17-19  that  they  had  charge 
under  Ethan  or  Jeduthun  of  the  temple  music  m 
the  service.  In  David's  time  Asaian  was  their 
chief  (1  Ch  18  6}.  Himself  and  220  of  the  family 
helped  David  to  bring  up  the  Ark.   David  tlivided 
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the  Levi  tee  into  courses  among  the  Gershonites, 
Kohathitesaad  Merarites  (1  Ch  28  6:  c£  vb  21-23; 
S4  2ChaO}.  The  fuziotionB  of  oertam  Meraritea 
are  deecnbed  in  1  Ch  26  10-10.  Thev  abo  took 
part  in  oleansing  the  temple  in  Eezeidah'a  time 
(2  Ch  89  12)  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  Josiah  (2  Ch 
S4  12),  helping  to  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Among  the  helpers  of  Ezra,  too,  we  find  some  of 
them  numbered  (Ezr  8  18.10).  The  family  seems 
to  have  pitted  a  very  important  part  in  Keeping 
steady  and  true  such  faithfulness  as  ranained  in 


(3)  llie  father  of  Juath  (Jtb  8  1;  16  7). 

Hbhbt  Walla  cb 

MBRASITBS,  m^rft'rlta  C^l*!^ .  mTOri,  "t»tter") : 
The  descendants  of  Mbrari  (q.v.),  son  of  Levi. 
The  only  place  where  this  form  of  the  word  occurs 
is  Nu  26  57.  Elsewhere  they  are  alwe^  referred 
to  as  "sons  <^  Meraii" 

MERATHAIM,  mer-a-tha'im  (D^np,  mTfl- 
thaylm,  "double  r^)eUion"):  A  nune  used  for  Baby- 
lon in  Jer  60  21.  Aooording  to  Delitsseh  it  may 
be  equivalent  to  the  Bab  MarratUn,  i.e.  land  by  the 
nar  Marratu^  "the  bitter  ma'^  (Ffirs  Gulf)- 
Southern  Bal^lonia  iOHLj  a.y.). 

HERCHAITDISE,  mOr'cban-dIz  ([1]  "tQ^,  'Omar, 
P]  lOT,  M*ar,  [31  "1139,  [4]  "TP,  fl-^ard^ 

[61  nV^-),  T'kkvJWi,  [6]  ma'tfraW,  [7] 

ri?31'9,  markdUth;  [8]  IfLvopto,  emporta,  {0]  fy- 
vipwvf  empdrion,  [10]  yifi^t  gAmoa):  There  seem 
to  be  4  distinct  meanings  of  the  word  according  to 
RV,Tiz.:  (1)  The  products,  i.e.  goods  or  things  sold 
or  exchanged,  ana  so  merchandise  in  the  present- 
day  usage:  (a)  fahar  is  tr^  thus  in  Prov  81  18; 
Isa  28  18;  (6)  «(S^  is  tr^  thus  in  Isa  46  14;  these 
two  are  from  a  \/  meaning  to  travel  about  as  a 
peddler;  (c)  r'khuUOk,  tr<i  thus  in  Ezk  26  12,  from 
a  meaning  to  travel  for  trading  purposes;  (d) 
WdnObV^thus  in  Elk  27  9.27i33.34,  from  a 
meaning  _  to  intermix,  to  barter;  («)  markiSleth, 
tr^  thus  in  Ezk  27  24  (the  above  6  Heb  words  are 
all  used  to  designate  tJie  goods  or  wares  whidi  were 
bartered) ;  (f)  ^(tmcar,  occurring  in  Dt  21  14:  24  7, 
tr^  in  AY  "make  merchandise  of,"  but  in  Rv  "deal 
with  as  a  slave,"  or  RVm  "deal  with  as  a  chattel"; 
(tr)  emporia.  tr**  "merchandise"  in  Mt  22  5;  (h) 
anporion,  likewise  in  Jn  2  16  (the  same  Gr  word  is 
used  in  2  Pet  2  3  for  ARV  "make  m^chandise 
of  you");  (t)  gomo$,  "merohandisej"  m  "cargo." 

(2)  llie  process  of  ta^e  itself,  i.e.  the  business: 
fkhitlUlh  has  in  it  the  -/  meaning  of  itinerant  trad- 
ing, and  so  in  Ezk  28  16  the  oorrect  tr  is  not  "mer- 
chandise," as  in  AV,  but  "traffic,"  "abundance  of 
thy  traffic,"  Le,  doing  a  thriving  busDMBs:  "trade 
was  good." 

(3)  The  plaoe  of  trodiiK  i.e.  emporium,  mart, 
etc:  **A5rdS  in  Elk  27  16  la  tr*  "mart."  In  Jn 
2  16  reference  is  made  to  the  "house  of  merohan- 
dise." 

(4)  The  profits  of  trading:  In  Prov  8  14,  fohar 
is  tr*!  "gaining."  Referring  to  wisdom,  "For  the 
guning  of  it  is  better  than  the  gaining  of  alver, 
and  the  profit  thereof  than  fine  gold";  AV  "mer- 
chandise." William  Edward  Raftbtt 

HB3RCHA1!rr,  mOr'ohant,  MXRCHANTMAN, 
m6r'chant4iian.  See  CouiaBcB;  Mmbchandibe; 
Tradb. 

MERCTTRT,  m^'kQ-ri,  HERCUIOnS,  mSr-ka'- 
ri-us:  The  tr  of  'Epit^t,  HemOa,  in  Acts  14  12: 
"They  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter;  and  I^ul,  MercurVj 
because  he  was  the  chief  speaker."  Homes  was  t£e 
god  of  eloquence  (ftod  also  of  theft),  the  attend- 


ant, meesea^er  and  spokesman  of  the  gods.  The 
more  commanding  presence  of  Barnabas  (cf  2  Cor 
10  10)  pnAiably  caused  him  to  be  identified  with 
ZeuB  (the  Bom  Jupit^),  while  his  gift  of  eloquence 
suggested  the  identification  of  Paul  with  Hcmoes 
(the  Rom  Mercury).  The  temple  of  Jupiter  was 
before  Lystra,  and  to  him  the  Lycaonians  paid  their 
chief  worship.  Cf  the  legend  of  Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon (Ovid,  Afetam.  viii.6Uf)  and  see  Hbbices; 
Jupttbr;  Obeece,  Rkuoion  in.     M.  O.  Etanb 

MERCY,  milr'si,  MERCIFUL,  m(lr'si-fd61  (l^ft. 
htefedh,  VO"),  m^am,  13^^  hOnan;  IXjot,  tieoa, 
t>^ftM0joUenpfy6t,otktirmdti):  "Mercy"  is  a  dis- 
tinctive Bible  word  eharaeterizing  God  as  revealed 
to  men. 

In  the  OT  It  to  (tftenest  tbe  tr  of  in$«dh.  "UndnMB," 
"lovlng-ldndneai"  (ne  LoviNOsinDHCM),  but  raAdmia^ 
lit,  "boweli"  (the  nrmpathette  region),  and  ^nan,  "to 
be  indlned  to,'^  "to  oe  gradous,"  are  uao  freaueouy  tr* 
"mercy";  lUot,  "Idndnen,"  ''braeflcence,"  and  «lee9, 
"to  mow  Undneo,"  are  the  chief  words  rendering 
"mercy"  In  the  NT;  oiktirmot,  "pity,"  "conipa«aIon," 
occurs  a  few  Umes,  also  oikHrwtSn,  ^'pltUvl."^  elelmSn, 
"kiad."  "companionate,"  twice;  htfte;  "torglvliig.'' 
and  aniUSM,  "not  forglTfng,"  "without  mercy,"  once 
each  (He  8  13;  Ju  9  18J. 


(1)  Mercy  is  (a)  an  essential  Quality  of  Qod  (Ex 


"full  of  pity^  and  meroiful"  (Jas  6  11);  (b)  it  is 
associated  with  forgiveness  (Ex  84  7;  Nu  14  18; 
1  Tim  1  13. 16)  J  (c)  with  His  forbearance  (PB  146 
8,  "Jeh  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger 
and  of  great  lovingkindneas":  of  Rom  2  4:  11  32); 

(d)  with  His  covenant  (1  K  8  23;  Neh  1  6), 
with  His  justice  (Ps  101  1),  with  His  faithfuhiess 
(Pb  88  24),  with  His  truth  108  4);  mercy^and 
truth  are  united  in  Prov  8  3;  14  22,  etc  (m  Ps 
86  10  we  have  "Mercy  and  truth  are  met  togetW"); 

(e)  it  goes  forth  to  all  (Ps  146  9,  "Jeh  is  good  to 
ad;  and  his  tender  merciee  are  over  all  his  works"; 
cf  ver  16,  "Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and  satisfiest 
the  desire  of  every  living  thing,"  RVm  "satisfiest 
every  living  thing  with  favor");  (J)  it  shows  itsdf 
in  pitying  hdp  (Er  8  7;  En  9  Of),  supremdy  in 
Christ  and.  His  salvation  (Lk  1  60.54.58;  §di  2 
4);  (fr)  it  is  abundwt,  practically  infinite  (Pb  88 
5.15:  119  64);  {h)  it  is  everlasting  (1  C3i  18  34. 
41;  Ezr  8  11;  Ps  100  5;  138  repeatedly). 

(2)  "M^c/'isusedof  manaswellasof  God.and 
is  required  on  man's  part  toward  man  and  b^t 
(Dt  26  4;  Ps  87  21;  109  16;  Prov  12  10;  Dnl 
4  27;  Mic  8  8;  Mt  8  7,  "Blessed  are  the  merciful: 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy";  25  31-46;  Lk  8  36, 
"Be  ye  merciful,  even  as  your  Father  is  merciful"; 
10  30f^  the  Good  Samaritan;  14  12-16;  Jas  8  17). 

(3)  In  the  NT  "mercy"  («Ieos,  usuaUv  the  LXX 
tr  of  ^fefedh)  is  associated  with  "grace"  (cMris)  in 
the  apcntolical  lovetings  and  elsewhere.  Trench 
points  out  that  the  difference  between  them  is  that 
the  freeness  of  God's  love  is  the  central  point  of 
charia,  while  eZeos  has  in  view  misery  and  its  relief ; 
charts  is  His  free  grace  and  gift  displayed  in  the  for- 
giveness of  sins — eztendea  to  men  as  they  are 
guilty;  His  eleos  (is  extended  to  them)  as  they  are 
miserable.  The  lower  creation  may  be  the  object 
of  His  mercy  (deoa),  but  man  alone  of  Hia  Brace 
(eharia)'.  he  alone  needs  it  and  is  o^>able  m  re- 
cdving  it  (Syrumyma  of  the  NT,  163  f). 

(4)  From  all  the  forgoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
mer<^  in  God  is  not  merely  His  pardon  of  offenders, 
but  His  attitude  to  man,  and  to  the  world  gen^ 
ally,  from  which  Hb  pardoning  mercy  proceeds. 
The  ireqaeaey  with  which  mercy  is  enjoined  on 
men  is  meciaUy  deeerying  of  notice,  with  the  ex- 
dunm  cl  the  unmerciful  bran  sonsmp  to  the  all- 
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merciful  Father  and  from  the  benefits  of  His  merci- 
fulness. Shakespeare's  question,  "How  canst  thou 
hope  tar  mercy  rendraing  none?"  is  fully  warranted 
by  Our  Lord's  teaching  and  by  Scripture  in  general; 
of  esp.  the  parable  of  the  Umnerciful  Servant  (Mt 
16  21-35). 

(8)  As  the  rule,  ARV  has  "lovlngldndnesa"  for 
"mOTcy"  when  hetedh  la  used  of  God,  and  "kindness" 
when  It  Is  used  or  dien  tn  relation  to  each  other.  "  Com- 
passion" (tr  of  raham)  Is  also  in  several  Instances  substi- 
tuted fw ''mercy"  (Isa  9  17;  14  1:  37  11;  Jer  18  l*i 
^  18)^  sl9o^"^ooduees"  (b-  of  t^f^h  referring  to  man) 

W.  L.  Walker 
MERCY-SKAT,  m<lr'si-e5t,  THE  (Pl^B?,  kap- 
pdrelh;  NT  IXturr^piovi  hilaaiirion,  He  9  5):  The 
name  for  the  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant (Ex  26  17,  etc).  The  OT  term  means 
"covering,"  then,  like  the  NT  word,  "propitiatory" 
(of  kippSr,  "to  cover  guilt,"  "to  make  atononent"). 
The  ark  contained  the  two  tables  of  stone  whidi 
witnessed  i^ainst  the  sin  of  the  people.  The  blood 
of  sacrifice,  sprinkled  on  the  mercy-seat  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  intercepted,  as  it  were,  this  con- 
demning testimony,  and  effected  reconciliation  be- 
tween C5od  and  His  people.  See  Atonement; 
Atonement,  Day  of;  Propitiationj  Aek  of 
Covenant.  In  Rom  8  25,  Jesus  is  said  to  be  set 
forth  as  "a|»opitiation  [lit.  "propitiatory"],  through 
faith,  in  his  blood,"  thus  ful^ng  the  idea  of  the 
mcrcy-Hseat  (cf  He  9  5.7.11.12,  etc). 

W.  Shaw  Caldecott 
MERED,  me'red  (TITp,  mercdk,  "rebellion"; 
LXX  has  at  least  four  variants  in  1  Ch  4  17.18): 
A  descendant  of  Judah  through  Caleb,  and  men- 
tioned as  a  "son  of  Ezrah"  (ver  17). 

RV,  rIghUr  tollowtaig  the  ortbosraidir  of  the  Heb 
which  hu  here  k4  (AHnscetd  of  'dispk  (a),  as  In  name 
of  the  wall-known  Ksra,  saves  us  from  contudog  this 
EznA  with  the  other  by  ^vlns  him  the  correct  termi- 
nal letter.  Moreover,  even  IT  the  question  of  HpelUng 
were  waived,  the  absence  of  the  mention  of  chUdron  In 
any  known  passages  of  the  lite  of  the  scribe  Eira  should 
settle  the  quostfon,  since  this  itasuge  (ver  17)  Is  asso- 
ciated with  progeny. 

A  difficulty  meets  us  in  ver  18,  where  Mered  is 
mentioned  as  taking  to  wife  "Bithiah  the  daughter  of 
Hiaraoh."  That  Pharaoh  is  not  the  proper  name 
of  some  individual  but  the  official  title  of  Egypt's 
sovereign  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that^Vm 
and  RV  text  agree  in  translating  the  other  wife  of 
Mered  as  "the  Jewess,"  rather  than  as  a  proper 
name  Jehudijah,  as  if  to  distinguish  the  "Jewess" 
from  the  Egyptian.  Probably  "Hodiah"  also  is 
a  corruption  of  Jehudijah  in  ver  19,  and  should  be 
tr^  again  "the  Jewess.  Tgs  and  traditions  have  so 
chan^  and  transposed  and  "interpreted"  this 
pass^  that  a  sufficiently  confused  text  has  become 
worse  confounded,  and  the  only  solid  fact  that 
merges  is  that  once  a  comparativelv  obscure  Judah- 
ite  (though  the  founder  of  Beveral  towns — (Sedor, 
Soco,  Eshtemoa,  etc,  ver  18)  married  an  Egyp 
princess,  whether  as  a  captive  or  a  freewoman  we 
do  not  know.  See  Bithiah.  Hbnbt  Wallacb 

MEREMOTB,  mer'fr-moth,  me-r6'moth  (Pl'l^'T^ , 
m'TemOth,  "heights";  Mipiipie,  MereimOtk): 

(1)  Son  of  Uriah  (Ezr  8  33).  who  was  head  of  the 
7th  course  of  priests  appointed  by  David  (1  Ch  84 
10,  Hakkoz=-Koz;  cf  Neh  8  4.21).  The  family  of 
l&>s  were  among  those  unable  to  prove  their  pedi- 
gree on  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  were  therefore 
deposed  as  polluted  (Ezr  2  61.62).  Meremoth's 
division  of  the  family  must,  however,  have  been 
scatheless,  for  he  is  employed  in  the  temple  after  the 
return  as  weigher  of  the  gold  and  the  vessels  (Ezr 
8  33),  a  function  reserved  for  priests  alone  (Ezr  8 
24-28).  He  takes  a  flouble  part  in  Uie  reoonstruo- 
tion  under  Nchemiah,  first  as  a  builda  of  the  wall 


of  the  city  (Neh  S  4),  then  as  a  restorer  of  that  part 
of  the  temple  abutting  on  the  house  of  EUashib  the 
priest  (Neh  3  21);  "Marmotb"  in  1  Esd  8  62. 

(2)  A  member  of  tiie  house  of  Bani,  and,  like  bo 
many  of  that  house,  among  those  who  married  and 

Eut  away  foreign  wives  (Ezr  10  36).   He  seems  to 
e  named  Carabasion  (1)  in  the  corresponding  list 
of  1  Esd  9  34. 

(3)  The  name  occurs  in  Neh  10  5  among  those 
who  "seal Uie covenant"  with  Ne^miah  (Neh  10  1). 
It  may  there  be  tiie  name  of  an  individual  (in  which 
case  there  were  4  of  the  name),  or  it  may  be  a  family 
name.  Certainly  a  "Meremoth"  came  bade  under 
Zerubbabd  100  years  before  (Neh  13  3),  and  the 
signatory  in  question  may  be  either  a  descendant 
of  the  same  name  or  a  family  representative.  The 
name  recurs  later  in  the  same  list  (Neh  12  15)  as 
"Meraioth"  through  a  scribal  error  confusing  the 
two  Heb  letters  y5dh  and  hdlem  for  tnetn.  A  com- 
parison oS  Neh  12  1-3  and  12-15  shows  clearly 
that  it  is  the  same  person.  Note  that  in  ver  15 
"Helkai"  is  the  name  of  the  contemporary  leader. 

(4)  For  Meremoth  (1  Esd  8  2  AV),  see  Mbus- 
both.  Hbnbt  Wau.acb 

MERIBAH,  mer'i-ba,  me-r«a>fi.   See  Mabsah 

AND  MeRIBAH. 

UERIB-BAAL,  mei^ib-bft'al  (b;:^~n'nl9,  mtrUih- 
Wal;  also  ,  mT^iha'al,  "Baal  contends") : 

The  spelUng  varies  in  a  sin^e  verse;  1  Ch  9  40 
contains  the  name  twice:  first,  in  the  first  form 
above;  second,  in  the  second  form.  The  name  is 
given  also  in  1  Ch  8  34.  It  is  the  other  name  of 
Mepbibobhbth  (2)  (q.v.). 

In  Jer  11  13  and  Hoa  9  10  the  terms  "Baal"  and 
"Boaheth"  seem  to  stand  fa  apposition,  the  latter  form 
being  a  slightly  contemptuous  alternative  rendered 
"shame."  This  Is  alda  to  other  like  changes,  sodi  as 
Esb-bsal  for  Ish-boshetb.  Jerub-beshetli  for  Jemb-baal, 
etc.  The  change  la  the  first  part  of  the  name  couU  occur 
through  a  clerical  confusion  of  aspirate  pi  and  rfaA  la 
Hebrew. 

Henst  Wallacb 
HSRIBATH-EADESH.  mer'i'bath-kft'deBh, 
MBRIBOTH-KADE^  mer'i-both-k.  (Ezk  48  28: 
47  19):  The  southern  hmit  of  Esekiel'a  ideal  land 
of  Israd.  See  Mbbibah. 

HBRODACH,  mS-rO'dak,  mer'«-dak  (TTP. 
m*rddh^h) :  The  supreme  deity  of  the  Babylonians 
(Jer  60  2);  the  Ninorod  of  On  10  8-12;  and  among 
the  constellations,  Orion.  See  Astbonout,  11^ 
11;  Babylonia  and  Abstbia,  Religion  or; 
NnotOD. 

HERODACH-BALADAN,  mfrrO'dak-bal'a-dan. 

mer'6-dak-b.  CITS^S  m^d'dhakh  haVA- 

dh&n;  HofwSdx BoXoSdv,  MarodAch  Bataddn):  The 
son  of  Baladan,  is  mentioned  in  Isa  89  1,  as  a  king 
of  Babylon  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  apparently  shortly  after  the  latter's  ill- 
ness, in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery 
of  health,  and  to  make  with  him  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance.  This  Merodach-baladan  was  a 
king  of  the  Chaldaeans  of  the  house  of  Yakin,  and 
was  the  most  dangerous  and  InvetOTato  foe  of  Sargon 
and  his  son  Sennacherib,  kii^  of  Aasjrria,  with 
whom  he  long  and  bitterly  contested  the  possession 
of  Babylon  and  the  surrounding  provinces.  M.-b. 
seems  to  have  seized  Babjylon  immediately  after 
the  death  Shalmaneser  in  721  BC;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  12th  year  of  his  r^gn  that  Sargon  suc- 
ceeded in  ousting  him.  From  that  time  down  to 
Uie  8Ui  campaign  of  Sennacherib,  Sargon  and  his 
son  pursued  with  relentless  animosity  M.-b.  and 
his  family  until  at  last  his  son  Nabushumishkun 
was  o^ttured  and  the  iHiole  family  of  M.-b.  ma 
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apparently  destroyed.  According  to  the  monu- 
ments, therefore,  it  was  from  a  worldly  point  of  view 
good  poUtics  for  Hezekiah  and  his  western  allies 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  M.-b.  and  the 
AianuuBanai  Elamites,  and  others,  who  were  con- 
federated  with  him.  IVom  a  strat^cal  point  of 
view,  the  weakness  of  the  allied  powers  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  the  Arabian  desert  lay  between  the 
eastern  and  western  members  of  the  confederacy, 
so  that  the  Assm  kings  were  able  to  attack  their 
enemies  when  th^  pleased  and  to  defeat  them  in 
detail.  R.  Dick  Wilbon 

ICBROBf,  mS'rom,  WATERS  OP  (trtTp"^, 
mi-mSrdm;  vSop  Mapiptbv  or  M«pp£v,  hMSr  Marr6n 
or  Jlferrdn):  The  place  which  was  the  scene  of 
Joshua's  victory  over  Jabin  and  his  confederates 
(Josh  11  7),  commonly  identified  with  Lake  Huleh 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley,  but  with 
doubtful  propriety.  _  Jos  8a>-B  {Ant,  V,  i,  IS)  that 
the  camp  of  the  allies  was  at  Beroth  in  upper 


Waters  ot  Meeom. 


Galilee,  and  that  Beroth  was  not  far  from  Kadesh, 
which  is  upon  the  summit  of  the  Gaiilean  hills. 
AocoTding  to  the  Scriptund  aeoount^  the  pursuit 
was  to  Braon  and  Hasor  on  the  W.  of  the  mountains 
(see  Hazok),  while  the  names  of  the  confederates 
are  those  of  i^aces  in  lower  Galilee  and  the  mari- 
time plain.  It  seems  improbable  that  a  force  of 
chariots  should  be  brought  over  to  be  hemmed  in 
bv  the  rugged  mountains  which  border  the  narrow 
puiin  of  Hmeh  on  both  sides,  plains  that  are  made 
still  narrower  by  the  swamps  surrounding  the  lake 
(see  Jordan  Vallbt)  in  Joshua's  time,  whrai  they 
were  much  lar^  than  they  are  now  after  having 
been  filled  with  the  accumulation  of  sediment 
brought  down  by  mountain  sb'eams  for  3,000  years. 
Conder.  with  much  reason,  supposes  the  "waters  of 
Merom  to  be  the  perennial  stream  Wddy  d-Melek, 
near  Shimrom-Merom  {Senm&niek),  6  miles  W.  of 
Nazareth.  Were  Lake  Huleh  referred  to,  the 
proper"  phrase  would  be  Sea  (j/dm)  of  Merom,  rather 
than  waters  iynayim). 

 Geo  RGB  Fredebick  Wright 

KBROirOTHITE,  m6-ron'&-thIt,  m^r0'n&-thlt 
OW^,  m«rffn«Al,  V  meaning  "fertility"):  The 
desiKoation  of  two  persons  in  the  OT: 

(1)  Jehdeiah,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  royal 
asses  under  David  (1  Ch  S7  30). 

(2)  Jadon  who  was  among  the  repairers  of  the 
wail  under  Nehemiah  (Neh  8  7).  No  place  of  the 
name  Meronoth  can  be  identified.  That  Jadon 
worked  on  the  wall  near  Gibeonites  and  Mizpahites 
affords  no  clear  clue  to  the  place,  unlesa  it  be  shown 
Uiat  thm  was  some  geographical  rota  in  the  wall 
ngaisen. 


MEROZ,  me'roz  (TIIIJ,  meroz;  B,  Mi|pi&tt  Merdz, 
A,  Motiip,  Mazdr) :  This  name  occurs  only  once  in 
Scripture.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  is  represented  as 
invoking  curses  upon  Meroz  because  the  inhabit- 
ants "came  not  to  the  help  of  Jeh"  on  the  day  of 
Deborah  and  Barak's  victory  (Jgs  6  23).  It  is  a 
strange  fate,  shared  with  Chorazin,  to  be  preserved 
from  oblivion  only  by  the  record  of  a  curse.  The 
bitterness  in  the  treatment  of  Meroz,  not  found 
in  the  references  to  any  of  the  other  delinquents, 
must  be  due  to  the  special  gravity  of  her  offence. 
Reuben,  Gilead  and  Dan  were  far  away.  This, 
however,  is  not  true  of  Asher,  who  was  also  absent. 
Perhaps  Meroa  was  near  the  field  of  battle  and,  at 
some  stage  of  the  conflict,  within  si^t  and  hearing 
of  the  strife.  If,  when  Zebulun  "jeoparded  their 
lives  unto  the  death,  and  Naphtali,  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  field,"  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  a 
cold  heart  to  the  dire  straits  of  their  brethren,  this 
might  explain  the  fierce  reproaches  of  Deborah. 

Meroz  may  jiossiblv  be  identified  with  d-Murux- 
atis,  a  mud-built  village  about  5  miles  N.W.  of 
Beuan,  on  the  slopes  to  the  N.  of  the  Vale  of  Jez- 
reel.  If  the  Kedesh  where  Heber's  tent  was 
pitched  be  identical  with  Ifiadish  to  the  W.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  Sisera's  flight,  avoiding  the  Israelites 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mt.  Tabor,  may  have  car- 
ried him  past  d-Murusmta.  If  the  inhsuiitants  had 
it  in  their  power  to  arrest  him,  but  suffered  him  to 
escape  (Moore,  "Jgs,"  ICC,  163),  such  treachery  to 
the  nation's  cause  might  wdl  rouse  the  indignation 
of  the  heroic  prophetess.  W.  Ewing 

MERRAN,  mer'an  (Hipp&v,  Merrrin;  AV  Meimn) : 
Many  identifications  have  been  su^ested  on  the 
assumption  that  the  text  as  it  stands  is  correct. 
Some  of  these  are  the  Sidonian  Meareh  (Grotius), 
Marane.  a  city  of  which  Pliny  spteaks  as  being  near 
the  Reel  Sea  (Keil),  and  the  desert  of  Mahrah  in 
Arabia  (Fritzsche).  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  the  name  r^resents  an  error  in  transcription 
from  the  original  Sem  text,  confusing  the  *T  with  the 

BO  that  we  should  read  Meddan,  or  Medan,  i.e. 
Midian.  The  phrase  will  then  run,  "the  mercliBnts 
of  Midian  and  Teman"  (Bar  8  23).  The  mer- 
chants <tf  Midian  are  referred  to  in  Gen  37  28. 

  W.  EwiNO 

HERUTH,  me'nith.  See  Euhesutb. 

MESALOTH,  mes'a-loth  (iAttnrtXM,  Messaldth, 
MoMxiXM,  Mauc^k):  A  place  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  march  of  Bacchides  and  Alcimus 
into  Judah,  as  "in  Arbela"  (1  Mace  9  2).  If 
Arbela  be  identical  with  Irbil  or  Irbid  on  the  south- 
ern lip  of  Wddy  el-Hamdm,  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Gadilee, 
this  fixes  the  locality;  but  no  name  resembling 
Mesaloth  has  been  foimd. 

HESBCH,  me's^.   See  Mebhbch. 

BIESHA,  mS'sha: 

(1)  (yip"'19,m&Aa';  B,  Hapurd,  Marisd,  A,  M». 
purit,  Marisda):  Caleb's  firstborn  son,  the  fath» 
of  Ziph,  probably  the  ancestor  of  the  Ziphites 

CI  Ch  a  42). 

(2)  (»tf^^,  mSsha';  B,  M.<r<i,  Miad,  A,  M<«r<i, 
Mosd) ;  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife 
Hodesh,  bom  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Ch  8  0). 

(3)  C71P"^W,  mesW;  M«<r(i,  Mosd);  A  king  of 
Moab.  All  the  Bib.  information  regarding  this  mon- 
arch is  contained  in  2  K  S.  Here  we  gather  that 
Mesha  was  contemporary  with  Ahab,  Abaziah  and 
Jehoram.  He  was  tributary  to  Israel,  his  annual 
contributbn  consistinK  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,- 
000  rams.  After  the  death  of  Ahab  he  asserted  his 
independence.   Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  and 
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the  king  of  Edom  joined  forces  with  Jehoram  in  an 
attempt  to  quell  the  rebellion.  At  the  instance  of 
Elisha,  who  accompanied  the  host,  water  was 
miraculously  provided  when  the  army  of  the  allies 
was  ready  to  perish  of  thirst.  M^ha  came  out 
against  them  and  fell  upon  the  camp.  Hia  attack 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  slaughter,  and  the  d^eated 
king  was  chased  by  the  victors  untU  he  took  refuge 
in  toe  great  fortress  of  Kir-hareseth.  A  vigorotis 
Bi^;e  was  begun.  Seeing  that  his  case  was  des- 
perate, Mesba  attempted,  with  700  men,  to  break 
through  the  lines.  Failing  in  this,  he  offered  his 
firstborn  as  a  burnt  offering  upon  the  wall.  Then 
"there  came  fpeat  wrath  upon  Israel"  (by  which, 
prob^ly,  panio  is  meant),  and  the  besi^BrB  retired, 
leaving  their  conquest  incomplete. 

In  hia  inscription — see  Moabftb  Stons — Mesha 
gives  an  account  of  his  rebellion,  naming  the  places 
captured  and  fortified  by  him.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  he  says  nothing  of  nis  defeat  by  Jehoram  and 
hia  allies.  There  is,  however,  one  serious  dis- 
crepancy. The  time  Moab  was  under  the  suprem- 
acy of  Israel,  during  the  reign  of  Omri  and  half 
the  reign  of  Ahab,  he  puts  at  40  years.  According 
to  Bib.  chronology,  Omri  and  Ahab  together  reigned 
only  34  years,  u,  with  Mesha,  we  deduct  half  the 
rd^  of  Ahab,  the  period  is  reduced  to  23  years. 
It  is  impossible  to  add  to  the  length  of  either  reign. 
So  great  a  difference  cannot  be  expluned  by  the  use 
of  round  numbers.  Why  Mesha  should  wish  to 
increase  the  time  of  his  people's  subjection  is  not 
clear,  unless,  indeed,  he  thought  in  this  way  to 
magnify  the  glory  of  their  deliverer. 

In  Meeha  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  was  wedded 
to  some  measure  of  military  ci^Micity.  Jud^g 
by  Us  inscription,  he  was  also  a  de^ly  religious 
man  aooording  to  his  lights.  Substitute  "Jehovah" 
for  "Chemosh,"  and  his  phraseology  mi^t  l>e  that 
of  a  pious  Heb  kins.  The  sacrifice  of  his  scm  is  at 
once  the  mark  of  the  heathen  and  an  index  of  the 
strength  of  his  devotion. 

(4)  (K^,inStA(I*;  Kturv^,  Mas^):  This  appears 
to  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (Gen  10  30).  No 
certain  identification  is  possible,  but  several  more 
or  leas  probable  have  been  suggested:  e.g.  (a)  The 
Gr  Mesene,  on  ii»  Pen  Gulf,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  'TkjiB  and  the  Euphrates;  lb)  the  Syro- 
ibvbian  aaert,  OEilIed  Mathu  in  the  Assyr  inscrip- 
tions; the  name  here,  however,  could  haidly  cover 
such  a  vast  tract  as  this;  more  probably  it  denoted 
a  place;  (c)  DiUmann  would  alter  the  vowels  and 
identify  it  with  MomS',  a  branch  of  the  Ishmaelite 
stock  (Gen  36  14;  1  Ch  1  30).  This,  however, 
furnishes  no  clue  to  the  locality,  the  tenitorv  of  that 
b-ibe  beiag  also  unidentified.  W.  Ewraa 

MBSHACH,  mrahak  (^,  mSthakh):  Fo»- 
sibly  the  Sumerian  form  of  the  Bab  ^U-Asharidu, 
"the  shadow  of  the  prince,"  just  as  Shadrach 
probably  means  "the  servant  of  Sm,"  and  Abednego 
the  "servant  of  Ishtar."  Meshach  was  one  of  the 
tiiree  Heb  companions  of  Danid,  whose  histoiy  is 
given  in  the  firet  chapters  of  the  Book  of  DnI.  See, 
further,  under  SHAsaACH. 

HESHECH,  me'shek,  HBSBCH,  mS'sek  (^f^, 
meahekh,  "long,"  "tall";  M4«rox,  Mdaoch):  Son  of 
J^eth  (Gen  10  2;  1  Ch  1  5:  17  is  a  scribal 
error  for  "Mash";  cf  Gen  10  22.23).  His  de- 
scendants and  their  dwelling-place  (probably  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia  [Herod. 
iii.04|)  seem  to  be  regarded  in  Scripture  as  syno- 
nyms for  the  barbaric  and  remote  (Ps  130  5;  cf 
Ira  66  19,  where  Meshech  should  be  read  instead 
<a  "that  draw  the  bow").   It  is  thought  that  the 


"Tibareni  and  Moschi"  of  the  classical  writers  refer 
to  the  same  people.  Doubtless  they  appear  in  the 
annals  of  Assyria  as  enemies  of  that  country  under 
the  names  Tabali  and  Mushki — the  Utter  the  de- 
scendants of  Meehech  and  the  former  those  of  Tubal 
to  irtiom  the  term  "Tibareni"  may  refer  in  the 
clause  above.  This^  juxtaposition  of  names  is  in 
harmony  with  practically  every  appearance  of  the 
word  in  Scripture.  It  is  seldom  named  without 
some  one  of  the  others — 'Tubal,  Javan,  Gog  and 
Magog.  It  is  this  whidi  forms  a  good  justification 
for  nuUdng  the  suggested  change  in  Isa  66  19, 
where  Meshech  would  be  in  the  usual  company  of 
Tubal  and  Javan.  Ezeldd  mentions  them  several 
times,  first,  as  engaged  in  contributing  to  the  trade 
of  T^re  (Tmm  of  Gen  10  2  ?),  in  "vessels  of  brass" 
and — ^very  significantly — slaves;  agun  there  is  the 
association  of  Javan  and  Tubal  with  them  (Esk 
37  13);  second,  they  are  included  in  his  weird 
picture  of  the  under-world :  "them  that  go  down  into 
the  pit"  (83  18.26).  Hiey  are  mentioned  again 
with  Gog  and  Magog  twice  as  those  against  whom 
the  prophet  is  to  "set  his  face"  (Ezk  88  2.3;  89  1). 

Henbt  Wallace 
MESHBLEHIAH,  mfr^hel-^-mfa  (HTpbl^ , 
m'ahelemyiUi,  "Jeh  repays"):  Father  of  Zcchariah, 
one  of  the  porters  of  tiie  tabernacle  (1  Ch  9  21; 
36  1.2.9).  In  the  latter  passage  Meshelemiah,  with 
a  final  u,  is  credited  with  "sons  and  brethren, 
valiant  men,  18."  He  is  the  "%elaniah"  of  ver  14, 
the  "Shallum"  of  1  Ch  9  17.19.31.  and  the  "Me- 
Bhullam"  of  Neh  13  25. 

HESHEZABEL,  m&«hei'a4>el  (^P^,  m*»he- 
i&>h"el,  "God  a  delivarer";  AV  MeihezaboeL  m6- 

shex'a-bSl): 

(1)  A  priest,  ancestor  of  Medndlam,  who  aausted 
Ndiemian  in  rwuilding  the  wall  of  Jems  {Ntsb.  8  4). 

(2)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  peofde  giving;  name  to 
the  family  which  sealed  the  corenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh  10  21). 

(3)  A  descendant  of  Judah  through  Zerah,  and 
father  of  Pethahiah  (Neh  11  24). 

MESHILLEMrTH,  mfr^hil'fr-mith  (TTmiOT, 
m'ahiUSmUh,  "retribution"):  Apriest,  son  of  Im- 
mer,  ancestor,  aooording  to  1  Cn  9  12,  of  Adaiah 
and  Pashhur,  and  B*«««9»^w»j;  to  NA  11  13,  of 
Amashai.  In  the  latter  passage  Uiis  name  is  iqidled 
Meshiuauoth  (q.v.J. 

HESmLLEMOTH,  m^ehil'^-moth,  m^il'6- 
moth  "recompense  ) : 

(1)  An  Ephraimite  ancestor  of  Berechiah,  chief 
of  the  tribe  in  the  itdgn  of  Pekah  (2  Ch  38  12). 

(2)  The  "Meshillemith"  of  Neh  11  13. 

HBSHOBAB,  mfr4hfi^ab  O^^,  WahSbkm) : 
A  ffimeonite  (1  CSi  4  34).  This  name  heads  the 
list  of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  wid«  pasture- 
lands,  occupied  a  Hamitic  settlement  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  Gerar  (MT  Gbdob  [q.v.]),  and  a  Maonite 
settl^ent  in  Edomite  territory  (I  Ch  4  30-41). 
The  latter  event  is  dated  in  the  days  of  Heiekiah 
(see  Curtis,  Chron.,  in  loc). 

MESHULLAH,  mMiuI'am  (D^^,  m'sKuUSm. 
"resigned"  or  "devoted":  cf  Arab.  MutUm;  Ma- 
mXXam  AfesoDdffl):  An  OT  name  very  oommon  in 

post-exilic  times. 

(1)  The  grandfather  of  Shaphan  (2  K  33  3). 

(2)  A  son  of  Zenibbabel  (1  Ch  8  19). 

(3)  A  Gadite  (1  Ch  S  13). 

(4)  (5)  (6)  Three  Beniamites  (1  Ch  8  17;  9  7.8). 
(7)  The  father  of  HiUEiah  (1  Ch  9  11;  Neh  U 

11). 
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(8)  A  nrietit,  son  of  Meshillemith  (1  Ch  9  12): 
the  parwel  list  (Ndi  11  13)  omita  the  name. 

(9)  A  KohaUUte  amminted  by  Josiah  as  one  of  the 
overseen  to  direct  the  mpwa  of  the  temple  (2  Ch 
84  12). 

(10)  One  of  the  chief  men  sent  by  Ezra  to  pro- 
cure Levites  to  go  up  with  him  to  Jerus  (Ezr  8  16; 
cf  1  Esd  8  44). 

(11)  A  Levite  opposed  to  Ezra's  regulations 
anent  maniagp  mui  iamgaexa  (Ezr  U  15;  1 
Ead  9  14). 

(12)  One  of  those  who  had  married  fordgn  wives 
(Ezr  10  29;  cf  1  Esd  9  30). 

(13)  One  of  the  repairers  of  the  wall  (Neh  8 
4.30).  His  daughter  was  married  to  Jehohanan, 
the  son  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh  6  18). 

( 1 4)  One  of  the  repairers  of  the  Old  Gate  (Neh  8  6) . 
(16)  A  supporter  of  Ezra  at  the  reading  of  the 

Law  (Neh  8  4). 

(16)  One  of  those  who  snbsoribed  the  Covenant 
(Neh  10  20). 

(17)  A  priest  who  subscribed  the  Covenant 
(Neh  10  7). 

(18)  (19)  Two  priests  at  the  time  of  the  high 
priest  Joiakim  (Neh  12  13.16). 

(20)  A  porter  at  the  time  of  the  high  priest 
Joiakim  (Neh  12  25). 

^1)  A  processionist  at  the  dedicatiim  of  the  wall 
of  Jems  (Neh  IS  33).  John  A.  Lbbb 

inESHULLBMBTH.  mfr«hul'^meth  (n^^^p, 

WshuUemeth):  The  wife  of  King  Manasseb  and 
mother  of  Amon  (2  K  SI  19).  She  ia  further  desig- 
nated "daughter  of  Haruz  of  Jotbah."  This  is  the 
earliest  instance  of  the  birthplace  being  added  to 
the  designation  of  the  queen  mother.  The  mime 
is  properly  the  fem.  of  the  frequent^  occurring 
MEaouLLAif  (q.v.). 

HESOBAIIB,  mS-sCbarlt.   See  Mkzobaitb. 

HESOPOTAHEA,  mes-d-pA-t&'mi-a.  SeeSTBiA. 

IfESS,  mes  (ntf^^lO,  mas'Slh):  Any  dish  of  food 
aerU  (Lat  missum;  Fr.  mesee)  to  the  table.  It  occurs 
in  the  OT  in  Gen  48  34  (bis);  2  S  11  8  EV,  and 
in  the  NT  in  He  IS  16,  translating  PpMra,  brOgis. 

MESSENGER,  mes'en-j&:  The r^ularHeb  word 
for  "messenger"  is  ?F¥^1S,  mal'akh,  the  Gr  a77«X«w, 
Aggdoa.  This  may  be  a  human  messenger  or  a 
messenger  of  Goo,  aa  angel.  Hie  context  must 
decide  the  right  tr.  In  Hag  1  13  Uie  prophet  ia 
called  God's  messenger;  Job  S3  23  changes  AV 
to  "angd"  (m  "messenger");  and  Mai  8  Im,  sug- 
gests "angel"  instead  of  "messenger."  The  Mai 
passages  3  7;  3  1  (&u)  have  caused  a  great  deal 
of  comment.  See  Malachi.  The  Gr  dr&rroXot, 
apSatoloa,  "apostle,"  is  rendered  "messenger"  in 
2.  Cor  8  23;  Phil  a  25;  1  S  4  17  tr-  lit.  from  Heb 
'^V^ ,  &a«ar,  "to  tell  good  news,"  "he  that  broi^ht 
the  tidings."  Gen  60  16  reads  "messwe"  instead 
of  "messenger."  A.  L.  Bbebuch 

MESSIAH,  mfr«ra  (lJ''(i'V,  nOahV*^;  Aram. 
Kmip^ ,  m'sAlAd';  LXX  Xpivi4t,  Chrutda,  "anoint- 
ed"; NT  "Christ"): 

1.  Meaning  and  Use  of  the  Term 

2.  The  MeealaniC  Hope 

I,  Tbi  Messiah  in  tbb  OT 
1.  The  MesBlanlc  King 

tIsKlah 
Jeremiah  and  Bxeldel 
Later  Prophets 
phetic  ana  Prlestlr  Relations 
8.  8a*vant  of  Jeh 

4.  Transformation  of  tlw  Prophetic  Hope  Into  the 
Apocalyptic 


II. 


III. 


Thb  Messiah  ih  thh  Pxb-Chribtiam  Aoa 

1.  Post-propbetic  Age 

2.  Maocabean  Times 

3.  Apocalyptic  Literature 
Thb  Messiah  in  the  NT 

1.  The  Jewish  Conception 

(1)  The  Messiah  as  King 

(2)  His  Prophetic  Character 

(3)  The  Title  "  Son  of  God" 

2.  Attitude  of  JesuB  to  the  Meoahthshlp 

3.  The  Clirlstian  Transformatkm 

4.  New  Elements  Added 

(1)  Future  Manifestation 

(2)  Divine  Personality 
m  Heavenly  Priesthood 

5.  Fulfilment  la  Jesus 
LnaBATuaa 

"Messias"  (Jn  1  41;  4  25  AV)  is  a  transcription 
of  JSMftat,  JfessioA,  the  Gr  representation  of  the 
Aramaic.  "Messiah"  is  thus  a  modifica- 
1.  Heaning  tion  of  the  Gr  form  of  the  word, 
and  Use  ox  according  to  the  Heb. 
the  Tom  The  term  is  used  in  the  OT  of  kings 
and  priests,  who  were  consecrated  to 
of&ce  by  the  ceremony  of  anointii^  It  is  applied 
to  the  priest  only  as  an  adj. — "the  anointed  pnest" 
(Lev4  3.5.16;  6  22  [Heb  15]).  Its  substantive  use 
is  restricted  to  the  king;  he  only  is  called  "the 
Lord's  anointed,"  e.g.  Saul  (1  S  84  6.10 JHeb  7.11], 
etc);  David  (2  S  19  21  [Heb  22];  23  1,  "the 
anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob");  Zedekiah  (Lam 
4  20).  Similarly  in  the  Fss  the  king  is  designated 
"mine,"  "thine,"^*  "his  anointed."  Thus  also  even 
Cyrus(lBa  46  1),  as  bdng  chosen  and  commiseioned 
by  Jeh  to  carry  out  His  purpose  with  Israel.  Some 
think  the  sing,  "mine  anointed"  in  Hi^  8  13  de- 
notes tbe  whwe  people;  but  the  Heb  text  is  some- 
what obscure,  and  the  reference  may  be  to  the  king. 
The  pi.  of  the  subst.  is  used  of  the  patriarchs,  who 
are  called  "mme  anointed  ones"  (Ps  106  15;  1  Ch 
16  22),  as  being  Jeh|s  chosen,  consecrated  serranta, 
whose  persons  were  inviolable. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  "Messiah"  as  a  special  title 
is  never  applied  in  the  OT  to  the  imique  king  of  the 
future,  imlees  periiapa  in  Dnl  9  25f  (nUUhV^ 
nOghldk,  "Mesuah-Frince"),  a  difficult  iisasa^,  the 
inten>retation  of  which  is  very  uncertun.  It  was 
the  later  Jews  of  the  post-prophetic  period  ytho^ 
guided  by  a  true  instinct,  first  used  the  term  in  a 
technical  sense. 

The  Messiah  is  the  instrument  by  whom  God's 
kingdom  is  to  be  established  in  Israel  and  in  the 
world.  The  ho^  of  a  personal  de- 
liverer is  thus  inseparable  from  the 
wider  hope  that  runs  through  the  OT. 
The  Jews  were  a  nation  who  lived  in 
the  future.  In  this  respect  they  stand 
alone  among  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  No  nation 
ever  cherished  such  strong  expectations  of  a  good 
time  coming,  or  climg  more  tenaciously  amid  defeat 
and  disaster  to  the  certainty  of  final  triumph  over 
all  enemies  and  of  entrance  upon  a  state  of  perfect 
peace  and  happineas.  basis  of  this  larger  hope 
IB  Jeh's  covenant  mth  Israel.  "I  will  take  you 
to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God" 
(Ex  6  7).  On  the  ground  of  this  promise  the 
prophets,  while  declaring  God's  wrath  against  His 

Biople  on  account  of  their  sin,  looked  beyond  the 
ivine  chastisements  to  the  final  era  of  pOTect  sal- 
vation and  blessedness,  which  would  be  uvhered  in 
when  the  nation  had  returned  to  Jeh. 

The  term  "Messianic"  is  used  in  a  double  sense 
to  describe  the  larger  hope  of  a  glorious  future  for 
the  nation,  as  well  as  the  narrower  one  of  a  p^sonal 
Messiah  who  is  to  be  the  prominent  figure  in  the 
perfected  kingdom.  It  may  be  remarked  that  many 
writers,  both  prophetic  and  apocalyptic^  who  picture 
the  final  consummation,  make  no  allusion  whatever 
to  a  coming  deliverer. 
This  art.  will  treat  of  the  personal  Messianic  hope 


2.  The 

Hessianic 

Hope 
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as  it  is  found  in  the  OT,  in  the  pre-Christian  age, 
and  in  the  NT. 

/.  77k«  MmMxiah  in  (A«  OT.— The  chief  element  in 
the  conception  of  the  Messiah  in  the  OT  is  that 
of  the  king.  Through  him  as  head 
1.  The  of  the  nation  Jeh  could  most  readily 
Messianic  work  out  His  saving  purposes.  But 
King  the  Idn^dom  of  Israeiwas  a  theocracy. 

In  earher  times  Moses,  Joshua,  and 
the  judges,  who  were  raised  up  by  Jen  to  guide  His 
people  at  different  crises  in  their  history,  did  not 
claim  to  exercise  authority  apart  from  their  Divine 
commission.  Nor  was  the  relation  of  Jeh  to  the 
nation  as  its  real  ruler  in  any  way  modified  by  the 
institution  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  by  lUs  Spirit 
that  the  king  was  qualified  for  the  righteous  govem- 
meat  at  the  people,  and  by  His  power  that  he  would 
become  victorious  over  all  enemies.  The  passage 
on  which  the  idea  of  the  Messianic  king  who  would 
rule  in  righteousness  and  attain  universal  dominion 
was  founded  is  Nathan's  oracle  to  David  in  2  S  7 
1 1  ff.  In  contrast  to  Saul,  from  whom  the  kingdom 
had  passed  away,  David  would  never  want  a  de- 
scendant to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  How  strong 
an  impression  this  promise  of  the  perpetuity  of  his 
royal  house  had  made  on  David  is  seen  in  his  last 
words  (2  S  23);  and  to  this  "everlasting  covenwt, 
and  sure,"  the  spiritual  minds  in  Israel  reverted  In 
all  after  ages. 

(1)  Isaiah. — Isaiah  is  the  first  of  the  prophets  to 
refer  to  an  extraordinary  king  of  the  future.  Amos 
(9  11)  foretold  the  time  when  the  shattered  fortunes 
of  Judah  would  be  restored,  while  Hosea  (S  5) 
looked  forward  to  the  reunion  of  the  two  kingdoms 
under  David's  line.  But  it  is  not  till  we  reach  the 
Assyr  a^e,  when  the  personality  of  the  king  is 
brought  mto  prominence  against  the  great  world- 
power,  that  we  meet  with  any  mention  of  a  unique 
personal  ruler  who  would  bring  special  glory  to 
David's  house. 

The  kings  of  Syria  and  lantel  havliiK  entered  Into  a 
league  to  dethrone  Ahaz  and  supplant  hiin  by  an  otMcure 
adventurer,  Isaiah  (7  10-17}  announces  to  the  king  of 
Judah  that  while,  by  the  help  of  Assyria,  he  would  sur- 
vive the  attadc  of  the  confederate  kings,  Jeh  would,  for 
his  disobedience,  bring  devastation  upon  his  own  buid 
tlirough  the  Instoumentallty  of  his  ally.  Bat  the 
prophet's  lofty  vision,  though  limited  as  in  the  case  of 
otlier  eeera  to  the  horison  oi  bis  own  time,  reaches  be- 
yond Judah's  distress  to  Judah's  deUveranee.  To  tlie 
spiritual  mind  of  Isaiah  the  revelation  Is  made  ot  a  true 
Idng,  Immanuel, "  Ood-wltb-os,"  who  would  arise  oat  of 
the  house  of  David,  now  so  unworthily  rei«esented  by 
tlie  profligate  Ahas.  Vhlle  the  passage  is  one  of  the 
hanust  to  interpret  In  all  the  OT,  perhaps  too  much  has 
been  made  by  some  scholars  of  dlfSculty  connected 
with  the  word  'almah,  "  vlrRln."  It  Is  the  mysterious 
personality  of  the  child  to  which  prominence  Is  given  In 
the  prophecy.  The  significance  of  the  name  and  the 
pledge  of  victory  it  Implies,  the  reference  to  Immanuel 
as  ruler  of  the  land  in  8  8  (if  the  presmt  rendering  be 
correct),  as  well  as  the  parallelism  oi  the  Uiw  ot  thoiight 
In  the  prophecy  with  that  of  ch  0,  would  seem  to  ptnnt 
to  the  identity  of  Immanuel  with  the  Prince  of  the  four 
names,  "Wonderful  Counsellor,  Mighty  Qod,  Father  of 
Bteroity,  Prince  of  Prace"  (9  0  RVm).  Tneae  Divine 
titles  do  not  necessarily  Imply  that  la  the  mind  of  Uie 
prophet  the  Messianic  Kins' Is  God  in  the  metaphysical 
sense — the  essence  of  the  Divine  nature  is  not  a  dog- 
matic conception  hi  the  OT — but  only  that  Jeh  Is  present 
In  Him  in  perfect  wisdom  and  power,  so  that  He  exercises 
over  His  people  forever  a  fatherly  and  peaceful  rule.  la 
ccmflrmauon  of  this  lnt«H-pretatlon  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  lut  of  the  great  trll<«y  of  Isalanlc  prophe- 
cies concerning  the  Messiah  of  the  house  of  David  (11  2), 
vfhero  the  attributes  with  which  He  is  endowed  by  the 
Spirit  are  those  which  qualify  for  the  perfect  discharge 
of  royal  functions  in  the  Idngdom  ai  God.  See  Im- 
manuel. 

A  similar  description  of  the  Mesnanic  Idi^  is 
given  by  Isaiah's  younger  contemporary  Micah 
(6  2  if),  who  emphasizes  the  humble  origin  of  the 
extraordinary  ruler  of  the  future,  who  shall  spring 
from  the  Davidie  house,  while  his  reference  to  her  who 
is  to  bear  him  confirms  the  interpretation  which  re- 
gards thevir^in  Isaiah  asthcmotherof  the  MessifUi. 


(^)  Jenmiah  and  Exekid. — After  the  time  of 
I  Isf^ah  and  Micah  the  throne  of  David  lost  much 
of  its  power  and  influence,  and  the  figure  of  the 
ideal  king  is  never  again  portrajred  wita  the  same 
definitencsa  and  color.  2ephaniah,  Nahum,  and 
Habakkuk  make  no  reference  to  him  at  all.  By  the 
great  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  however,  the 
hope  of  a  Davidie  ruler  is  k(n>t  before  the  people. 
While  there  are  passages  in  both  of  ^ese  writers 
which  refer  to  a  succession  of  pious  rulers,  this  fact 
should  not  dominate  our  interpretation  of  otfaw 
utterances  of  theirs  which  seem  to  point  to  a  par- 
ticular individual.  By  Jeremiah  uie  Messiah  is 
called  the  "righteous  Branch"  who  is  to  be  raised 
unto  David  and  be  called  "Jehovah  [is]  our  right- 
eousness," that  is,  Jeh  as  the  one  m^ng  righteous 
dwelte  in  him  (Jer  SS  5  f ;  of  SO  fi).  In  Esk  he  ia 
alluded  to  as  the  coming  one  "whose  right  it  is;" 
(SI  27),  and  as  Jeh's  "servant  David"  who  shall  be 
"prince"  or  "king"  forever  over  a  reunited  people 
(34  23f;  87  24).  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  im- 
pression which  the  language  of  Ezekiel  makes  that 
it  is  the  ideal  Messianic  ruler  who  is  here  predicted, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  afterward,  in  the 
prophet's  vision  of  the  ideal  Uuocracy,  not  only 
does  the  prinoe  play  a  subordinate  part,  but  Re- 
vision is  made  m  the  oonstitution  lor  a  poanUe 
abuse  of  his  authority. 

(3)  Later  prophets. — ^Aft^  Eieldel's  time,  during 
the  remaining  vears  of  the  exile,  the  hope  of  a  pre- 
eminent king  of  David's  house  naturally  disappears. 
But  it  is  resuscitated  at  the  restoration  when 
Zerubbabel,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David  and  the 
civil  head  of  tne  restored  community,  is  made  by 
Jeh  of  hosts  His  signet^ng,  inseparable  from  Him- 
self and  the  symbol  of  Hu  authority  (H^  3  23). 
In  the  new  theocracy,  however,  the  figure  of  the 
Messianic  ruler  falls  mto  the  background  before 
that  of  the  high  priest,  who  is  regarded  as  the  sign 
of  the  coming  wanch  (Zee  8  8).  Still  we  have 
the  unique  prophecy  of  the  author  of  Zee  9  9,  who 
pictures  the  Messiah  as  coming  not  on  a  splendid 
charger  like  a  warrior  king,  but  upon  the  foal  of  an 
ass,  righteous  and  victorious,  yet  lowly  and  peace- 
ful, strong  by  the  power  of  God  to  help  ana  save. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  Messianic  king  in  Joel 
or  Mai:  but  references  in  the  later,  as  in  the 
earlier,  Pss  to  events  in  the  lives  of  the  kings  or  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  prove  that  the  promise 
made  to  David  was  not  forgotten,  and  point  to  one 
who  would  fulfil  it  in  all  its  grandeur. 

'The  Messianic  kii^  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
ocHisununation  of  the  kit^dom.  It  is  a  royal  son 
of  David,  not  a  prophet  like  unto 
S.  Prophetic  Moses,  or  a  priest  of  Aaron's  lin& 
and  Pnesti^  whose  persoiuu  features  are  portn^ed 
Retatioiis  in  the  picture  of  the  future.  The 
promise  in  Dt  18  15-20,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  refers  to  a  succession  of  true  prophets 
as  opposed  to  the  diviners  of  heathen  nations. 
Thougn  Moses  passed  away  there  would  always  be 
a  prophet  raised  up  by  Jeh  to  reveal  His  will  to  the 
people,  so  that  they  would  never  need  to  have 
recourse  to  heathen  soothsayers.  Yet  while  the 
prophet  is  not  an  ideal  figure,  bdng  already  fully 
inspired  by  the  Spirit,  prophetic  functions  are  to 
this  extent  associated  with  the  kingship,  that  the 
Messiah  is  qualified  by  the  Spirit  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  His  royal  office  and  makes  known 
the  will  of  God  by  His  righteous  decisions  (Isa  11 
2-5). 

It  is  more  difficult  to  define  the  relationslupof  the 
priesthood  to  the  kingship  in  the  fimd  era.  They 
are  brought  into  connection  by  JeremisJi  (80  0.21) 
who  represents  the  new  "David"  as  possessing  the 

Eriestly  right  of  immediate  access  to  Jeh,  wliile  the 
evitical  priesthood,  equally  with  the  Davidie  king- 
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ship,  iB  assured  of  perpetuity  on  the  ground  of  the 
covenant  (Jer  8S  18  n).  But  after  the  restoration, 
when  prominence  is  given  to  the  high  priest  in  the 
recoQstitution  of  the  Kingdom,  Jc»hua  Dccomes  the 
type  of  the  coming  "Branch"  of  the  Davidic  house 
(Zee  S  8),  and,  according  to  the  usual  interpreta- 
tion, receives  the  crown — a  symbol  of  the  union  of 
the  kingly  and  priestly  offices  in  the  Messiah  (Zee 
6  11  ff).  Many  scholars,  however,  holding  that  the 
words  "and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between 
them  both"  can  only  refer  to  two  persons,  would 
substitute  "Zenibbabel"  for  "Joshua "in  ver  ll^and 
read  in  ver  13,  "there  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his 
right  hand"  (cf  RV,  LXX).  The  prophet's  meaning 
would  then  be  that  the  Messianic  high  priest  would 
ait  beside  the  Messianic  king  in  the  perfected  king- 
dom, both  worldnff  together  as  Zenibbabel  and 
Joshua  were  tfa^  dmng-.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  Messiah  is  both  king  and  priest  in 
PsUO. 

The  bitter  experiences  of  the  nation  during  the 
exile  firiginated  a  new  conception.  Messianic  in 
the  deepest  sense,  the  Servant  of  Jeh 
S.  The  (I8achs40-66;chiefly41  8;  42  l-7.19f; 
Serrant  43  8.10;  44  1  f.21;  49  3-6;  60  4-9; 
of  Jdumh  BS  13—418).  As  to  whom  toe  prophet 
refers  in  his  splendid  delineation  of 
tlua  mysterious  being,  scholars  are  hopelessly  di- 
vided. The  personification  theory — that  the  Serv- 
ant represents  the  ideal  Israel,  Israel  as  God  meant 
it  to  be,  as  fulfilling  its  true  vocation  in  the  salvation 
of  the  world — is  held  by  those  who  plead  for  a  con- 
sistent use  of  the  phrase  throughout  the  prophecy. 
They  regard  it  as  inconceivable  that  the  same  title 
should  be  applied  by  the  same  ]»ophet  to  two 
distinct  subjects.  Others  admit  that  the  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  theory  is  to  conceive 
it,  but  they  maintain  that  it  best  explains  the  use 
of  the  title  in  the  chief  passa^  where  it  occurs. 
The  other  theory  is  that  there  is  an  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet. 
In  some  passages  the  title  is  used  to  denote  the  whole 
nation;  in  others  it  is  limit^  to  the  pious  kernel ;  and 
at  last  the  conception  culminates  in  an  individual, 
ihe  ideal  yet  real  Israelite  of  the  future,  who  shall 
fulfil  the  mission  in  which  the  nation  failed. 

What  really  divides  expositors  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  63  13—68.  The  question  is  not  whether 
this  passage  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ — on  this 
all  Christian  expositors  are  agreed — but  whether 
the  "Servant"  is  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet  merely 
the  personification  of  the  godly  portion  of  tlie  na- 
tion, or  a  person  yet  to  come. 

May  not  the  unity  argument  be  pressed  too  bard? 
If  the  Messiah  came  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  specific 
king  while  the  original  promise  spoke  of  a  dynasty, 
is  it  so  inconceivable  that  the  title  "Servant  of 
Jeh"  should  be  used  in  an  individual  as  well  as  in 
a  collective  sense?  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that 
not  only  in  some  parts  of  this  prophecy,  but  all 
throu^  it,  the  individuahty  of  the  sufferer  is  made 
prominent;  the  collective  idea  entirely  disappears. 
The  contrast  is  not  between  a  futhful  portion  and 
the  general  body  of  the  people,  but  between  the 
"Servant"  and  every  single  member  of  the  nation. 
Moreover,  whatever  objections  may  be  urged 
against  the  individual  interpretation,  this  view  best 
explains  the  doctrine  of  substitution  that  runs 
tluough  the  whole  passage.  Israel  was  Jeh's  elect 
people.  His  messenger  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles, 
ana  its  faithful  remnant  suffered  for  the  sina  of  the 
mass;  even  "Immanuel"  shared  in  the  sorrows  of 
Hie  people.  But  here  the  "Servant"  makes  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  individual  Israelites;  by  his 
death  they  are  justified  and  by  his  stripes  they  are 
healed.  To  this  great  spiritu^  conception  onfy  the 
[miphet  of  the  exite  attuns. 


It  may  be  added  that  in  the  Suffering  Servant, 
who  oBeia  the  sacrifice  of  himself  as  an  expiation 
for  the  «ns  of  the  people,  prophetic  activity  and 
kingly  honor  are  associated  with  the  priestly  func- 
tion. After  he  has  been  raised  from  the  dead  he 
becomes  the  great  spiritual  teacher  of  the  world — 
by  his  knowledge  of  God  and  salvation  which  he 
communicates  to  others  he  makes  many  righteous 
(68  11;  cf  42  1  ff;  49  2;  60  4);  and  as  a  reward 
for  his  sufferings  he  attains  to  a  position  of  the 
highest  royal  splendor  (62  156;  68  12a;  cf  49  7). 
See  Servant  op  Jehovah. 

In  the  Book  of  Dnl,  written  to  encourage  the 
Jewish  people  to  stedfastness  during  the  persecution 

of  Antiochus  Epiphaoes,  the  Messianic 
4.  Trans-  hope  of  the  prophets  assumes  a  new 
formadon  form.  Here  the  apocalyptic  idea  of 
of  the  Pro-  the  Messiah  appears  for  ttie  first  time 
phetic  Hope  in  Jewish  literature.  The  coming 
mto  the  ruler  is  represented,  not  as  a  descend- 
Apocalyptic  ant  of  the  house  of  David,  but  as  a 

person  in  human  form  and  of  super- 
human character,  through  whom  God  is  to  estab- 
lish His  sovereignty  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
prophet's  vision  (Dnl  7  13  f)  one  "like  unto  a  son 
of  man,"  kfbhar'SnOah  (not,  as  in  AV,  "like  the  son 
of  man  },  comes  with  the  clouds  of  leaven,  and  is 
brought  before  the  ancient  of  days,  and  receives 
an  imperish^le  kingdom,  that  all  peoples  slujuld 
serve  him. 

Scholars  are  by  no  means  agreed  Is  their  interpretation 
of  the  prophecy.  la  support  of  the  view  that  the  "one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man"  fs  a  symbol  for  the  Ideal  Israel, 
appeal  Is  made  to  the  laterpretatlon  given  of  the  vision 
In  vs  18.22.27,  according  to  wtiicb  dominion  is  given  to 
"the  saints  of  the  Most  High."  Further,  as  the  four 
heathen  kingdoms  are  represented  by  the  brute  creation. 
It  would  be  natural  for  the  hlghcv  poww,  which  Is  to  talce 
their  place,  to  be  symbolized  t>y  the  human  form. 

But  strong  reasons  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  the  personal  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
A  distinction  seems  to  be  made  between  "one  like  unto  a 
son  of  man"  and  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  In  ver  21, 
the  saints  being  there  represented  as  the  object  of  per- 
secution from  the  little  horn.  The  scene  of  the  judgment 
Is  evtb,  where  the  saints  already  are,  and  to  which  the 
ancient  of  days  and  the  "one  like  unto  a  son  of  man" 
descend  (vs  22.13).  And  It  is  In  accordance  with  the 
Interpretation  given  of  the  vision  In  ver  17,  where  refer- 
ence u  made  to  the  (our  kings  of  the  bestial  Idngdoms, 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  saints,  which  la  to  be  established 
In  their  place,  should  also  be  repreaentod  by  a  royal  head. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  new  idea  is  auwested 
by  this  passage,  the  preexistence  of  the  Messiah 
before  His  manifestation. 

//.  The  MeaMiah  in  the  Prm-Chrutian  Age. — 

After  prophetic  inspiration  ceased,  there  was  little 
in  the  teaching  of  the  scribes,  or  in  the 
1.  Post-  reconstitution  of  the  kingdom  under 
prophetic  the  rule  of  the  high  priests,  to  quicken 
Age  the  ancient  hope  of  the  nation.  It 

would  appear  from  the  Apoc  that 
while  the  elements  of  tne  general  expectation  were 
still  cherished,  the  specino  hope  of^  a  preeminent 
king  of  David's  line  had  grown  very  dim  m  the  con- 
sciousness  of  the  people.  In  Ecclus  (47  11)  men- 
tion i6  made  of  a  "covenant  of  kings  and  a  throne 
of  glory  in  Israel  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  David"; 
yet  even  this  allusion  to  the  everlasting  duration  of 
the  Davidic  dynasty  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
historical  statement  than  the  expresuon  of  a  con- 
fident hope. 

In  the  earUer  stages  of  the  Maccabean  uprising, 
when  the  stru^le  was  for  religious  freedom,  the 

people  looked  for  help  to  God  alone, 
8.  Hacca-  and  would  probably  have  been  content 
bean  to  acknowledge  the  poUtical  suprem- 

TimM  acy  of  Syria  after  liberty  had  been 

granted  them  in  162  BC  to  worship 
God  according  to  their  own  law  and  ceremonial. 
But  the  suocewtful  effort  of  the  Maccabean  leaders 
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in  achieving  political  independence,  while  it  satis- 
fied the  aapiratioDs  of  the  people  generally  "until 
there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet"  (1  Mace  14 
41;  cf  2  57),  brought  religious  and  national  ideals 
into  conflict.  The  "Pious"  (jtdfldAlm},  under  the 
new  name  of  Pharisees,  now  became  more  than 
aver  devoted  to  the  Law,  and  repudiated  the  claim 
of  a  Maccabean  to  be  high  priest  and  his  subse- 
quent assumption  of  the  royal  title,  while  the  Mac- 
cabees with  their  political  ambitions  took  the  side 
of  the  aristocracy  and  alienated  the  people.  The 
nationid  spirit,  however,  had  heea  stirred  mto  fresh 
life.  Nor  did  the  hope  thus  quickened  lose  any  of 
its  vitality  when,  amid  the  strife  of  factions  and  the 

Suarrels  of  the  ruling  family,  Pompey  captured 
ems  in  63  EC.  The  fall  of  the  Hasmonean  nouse, 
even  more  than  its  ascendancy,  led  the  nation  to 
set  its  hope  more  firmly  on  God  and  to  look  for  a 
deliverer  from  the  house  of  David. 

Hie  national  sentiment  evoked  by  the  Maccabees 
finds  expression  in  the  Apocalyptic  lit.  of  the  cen- 
_  ,  tury  and  a  half  before  Christ. 

t—^l  tn  the  oldest  parte  of  the  81b  Or  (8 

!W™  .  682-86)  there  occurs  a  brief  prediction  of  a 

UCentan  king  whom  Ood  shall  send  irom  the  sun, 
who  shall  "cause  the  whole  earth  to  cease 
from  wictod  war,  kHUng  some  and  exacting  faithful 
oaths  from  otben.  And  this  he  will  do.  not  acoordlng 
to  his  own  counsel,  but  la  obedience  to  the  beneficent 
decrees  of  Ood."  And  In  a  later  part  of  the  same  book 
(S  49)  there  Is  an  allusion  to  "  a  pure  Idng  who  will  wield 
the  sceptre  over  the  whole  earth  for  ever. "  It  may  be  the 
Messiah  also  who  la  represented  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Book  of  En  (90  37  f)  as  a  gloriSed  man  under  the  symbol 
of  a  white  bull  with  great  boms,  which  Is  feared  and  wor- 
shlpped  hy  all  the  other  t*™?!**  (the  rest  of  the  r^gfoua 
conununitr)  and  Into  whose  Mkeoew  they  are  tnuu- 
formed. 

But  it  is  in  the  Fs  Sol,  which  were  composed  in 
the  Pompeian  period  and  reve^  their  Pharisaic 
origin  by  representing  the  Hasmoneana  as  a  race 
of  usurpers,  that  we  have  depicted  in  clear  outUne 
and  glowing  colors  the  portrait  of  the  Davidic  king 
(Ps  Sol  17  18).  The  author  looks  for  a  person^ 
Messiah  who,  as  son  of  David  and  king  of  Israel, 
will  purge  Jems  of  sinnen,  and  gather  toother  a 
holy  people  who  will  all  be  the  "sons  of  their  God." 
He  shall  not  conquer  with  earthly  weapons,  for  the 
Lord  Himself  is  his  King;  he  shall  smite  tne  earth 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth;  and  the  heathen  of 
their  own  accord  shall  come  to  see  his  gloiv,  bring- 
ing the  wearied  children  of  Israel  as  gifts.  His 
throne  shall  be  established  in  wisdom  and  justice, 
while  he  himself  shall  be  pure  from  sin  uidmade 
strong  in  the  Holv  Sjnrit. 

It  IS  evident  tnat  in  tJieee  descriptions  of  the 
coming  one  we  have  something  more  than  a  mere 
revival  of  the  ancient  hope  of  a  preeminent  king  of 
David's  house.  The  repeated  disast^  that  over- 
took the  Jews  led  to  the  transference  of  the  national 
hope  to  a  future  world,  and  consequently  to  the 
trtuisformation  of  the  Messiah  from  a  mere  earthly 
king  into  a  b^ng  with  supernatural  attributes, 
lliat  ttus  supernatural  apocalyptic  hope,  which 
was  at  least  coming  to  be  cherished,  exercised  an 
influence  on  the  national  hope  is  seen  in  the  Ps 
Sol,  where  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  striking  indi- 
viduality of  this  Davidic  kin^,  the  moral  grandeur 
of  his  person,  and  the  Divine  character  of  his 
rule. 

We  meet  with  the  apocalyptic  ccmception  of  the 
MeasiBh  in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  (chs  37-71) 
and  the  later  apocalypses.  Reference  may  be 
made  at  this  point  to  ttie  Similitudes  on  account  of 
their  unique  expression  of  Messianic  doctrine, 
although  their  pre-Christian  date,  which  Charles 

Site  not  later  than  64  BC,  is  much  disputed.  The 
essiah  who  is  called  "the  Anointed,"  "the  Elect 
one,"  "the  Righteous  one,"  is  represented,  though 
in  some  sense  man,  as  bebmipng  to  the  heavenly 


world.  His  preSxistence  is  affirmed.  He  is  the 
supernatural  Son  of  Man,  who  will  come  forth  from 
His  concealment  to  sit  as  Judge  of  all  on  the  throne 
of  His  glory,  and  dwell  on  a  transformed  earth  with 
the  righteous  forever.  For  further  details  in  the 
cimeeptions  of  this  period,  see  Apocalyptic 
BRATUBB  (Jewish);  Bbchatoloot  op  thb  OT. 

///.  77b«  MtsMoA  oi  thm  NT.— To  the  prevalence 
of  the  Messianic  hope  among  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ  the  Gospel  records  bear  ample  testimony. 
We  see  from  the  question  of  the  Baptist  that  "the 
coming  one"  was  expected  (Mt  11  3  and  ||),  while 
the  people  wondered  whether  John  bimiiwlf  were 
the  Christ  (Lk  S  15). 

(1)  Th»  MMtiah  as  kinff. — In  the  popular  con- 
oepUon  the  Mesnah  was  chie^  the  ro^al  bod  of 

David  who  would  bring  victory  and 
1.  The  i^osperity  to  the  Jewish  nation  and 
Jewish  set  up  His  throne  in  Jems.  In  this 
Conesptkm  capacity  the  multitude  hailed  Jesus 

on  His  entry  into  the  capital  (Mt  21 
0  and  11);  to  the  Pharisees  also  the  Messiah  was  the 
son  of  David  (Mt  23  42).  It  would  seem  that 
apocalyptic  clients  mingled  with  the  national 
e^cpectation,  for  it  was  supposed  that  the  Messiah 
would  come  forth  suddenly  from  concealment  and 
attest  Himself  by  miracles  (Jn  7  27.31). 

But  th^  were  spiritual  minds  who  interpreted 
the  nation's  hope,  not  in  any  conventional  sense, 
but  according  to  their  own  devout  aspirations. 
Looking  for  "the  consolation  of  Israel,"  "the  re- 
demption of  Jerus,"  they  seized  uptm  the  spiritual 
features  of  the  Messiamc  Idng  and  reooBoued  in 
Jeeus  the  promised  Saviour  who  would  deliver  the 
nation  from  its  sin  ^  S  25.30.3S;  cf  1  68-79). 

(2)  Hia  prophette  eharader. — From  the  state- 
ments in  the  (jospels  regarding  the  expectation  of 
a  prophet  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
prophetic  function  was  r^arded  as  beloi^ng  to  the 
Mesmah.  We  learn  not  only  that  one  of  the  old 
prophets  was  en)ected  to  reappear  (Mt  14  2;  16 
14  and  J|),  but  also  that  a  pre&ninent  prophet  was 
looked  for,  distinct  from  the  Mesnah  (Jn  1  21.25: 
7_40f).  But  the  two  conceptions  of  prophet  ana 
king  seem  to  be'  identified  in  Jn  6  14  f,  where  we 
are  told  that  the  multitude,  after  recognizing  in 
Jesus  the  expected  prophet,  wished  to  take  Him  by 
force  and  make  Him  a  king.  It  would  appear  that 
while  the  masses  were  looking  forward  to  a  temporal 
king^  the  eiqwctations  of  some  were  molded  by 
the  UMgfi  and  promise  of  Moses.  And  to  the 
woman  <^  Samana,  as  to  h^  people,  the  Messiah 
was  simply  a  proi^et^  who  would  bring  the  full  light 
of  Irvine  knowledge  into  the  world  (Jn  4  25).  Oa 
the  other  hand,  from  Philip's  description  of  Jesus 
we  would  naturally  infer  that  he  saw  in  Him  whom 
he  had  found  the  union  of  a  prophet  like  unto 
Moses  and  the  Messiamo  king  <tf  the  proidietioal 
books  (Jn  1  45). 

(3)  7A0  ttfb  "Son  c^OExf."— It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  "Son  of  God"  was  used  as  a  Messianic  title 
hy  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord.  The  hi^ 
priest  in  presence  of  the  Sanhedrin  recognised  it 
as  such  (Mt  26  63).  It  was  applied  also  in  its 
oflicial  sense  to  Jesus  by  His  disciples:  John  the 
Baptist  (Jn  1  34),  Nathanael(l  49),Marv(ll  27), 
Peter  (Mt  16  16,  though  not  in  ||).  This  Meauanic 
use  was  based  on  Ps  2  7;  cf  2  S  7  14.  The  title 
as  pven  to  Jesus  by  Peter  in  his  oonfeasion,  "the 
Son  of  the  living  Godj"  is  su^estive  of  somcthinc 
higher  than  a  mere  official  digmty,  althou^  its  full 
significance  in  the  unique  sense  in  which  Jraus 
claimed  it  could  scarcely  have  been  apprehended 
by  the  disciples  till  after  His  resurrection. 

(1)  Hia  daim. — The  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the 
Messiah  La  written  on  the  face  of  the  evangelic  his- 
tory.  But  while  He  accepted  the  title.  He  stripped 
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it  of  its  political  and  national  sigaificaDce  and  filled 
it  with  an  ethical  and  universal  content.  The 

Jewish  expectation  of  a  great  ki^ 
S.  Attitude  who  would  restore  the  throne  of  David 
of  Jesus  to  and  free  the '  nation  from  a  foreign 
ttie  Mes-  yoke  was  interpreted  by  Jesus  as  of  one 
BfadisUp      who  wDuM  ddiv^  God's  people  from 

spiritual  focfl  and  found  a  univeraal 
Idngdom  of  love  and  peace. 

(2)  His  ddauin  vwcing  ii. — ^To  prepare  the  Jew- 
ish mind  for  His  transformation  of  the  national 
hope  Jesus  delayed  putting  forth  Bis  claim  before 
the  multitude  till  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jems, 
which,  be  it  noted,  He  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
jiistify  His  interpretation  of  the  Messiah  of  the 
prophets,  while  He  d^yed  emphasising  it  to  His 
disciples  till  the  memorable  scene  at  Caeearea 
PhiUppi  when  He  drew  forth  Peter's  confession. 

(3)  "The  Sm'of  Man."— But  he  sou^t  chiefly  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  Himself  in  all  His  lowliness 
as  the  true  Messianic  king  by  His  later  use  of  His 
self-designation  as  the  ''Son  of  Mw."  While 
"Son  of  Man"  in  Aram.,  bar  ndsAd*.  may  mean 
aimpl;^  '*man,"  an  examination  of  the  chief  passages 
in  which  the  titie  occurs  shows  that  Jeeus  apphed 
it  to  Himself  in  a  unique  sense.  That  He  haa  the 
passage  in  Ihil  in  His  mind  is  evident  from  the 
phrases  He  employs  in  describing  His  future  coming 
(Mk  8  38;  18  26  and  ||;  U  62  and  ||).  By  this 
apocalyptic  use  of  the  title  He  put  forward  much 
more  clearly  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  of  national 
expectation  who  would  come  in  heavenly  gloiy. 
But  He  used  the  tiUe  abo  to  aonounoe  the  tnuoo 
destiny  that  awaited  Hfan  (Mk  8  81).  This  Be 
could  do  without  anjr  contradiction,  as  He  regu^ed 
His  death  as  the  be^nnin^  of  His  Messianic  rewi. 
And  those  passa^  in  which  He  refers  to  the  Son 
of  Man  giving  His  life  a  ransom  "for  many"  (Mt 
SO  28  and  ||)  and  going  "as  it  is  written  of  him" 
(Mt  36  24  and  ||),  as  well  as  Lk  23  37,  indicate 
that  He  interpreted  Isa  63  of  Himself  in  His  Mes- 
aianie  character.  By  Hia  death  He  would  complete 
His  Mesmanic  work  and  inai^gurate  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Thus  by  the  help  of  the  title  "Son  <rf  Man" 
Jesus  sought,  toward  the  close  of  His  mimstry^to 
explain  the  seeming  contradiction  between  His 
earthly  life  and  the  gfory  of  His  Messianic  kingship. 

It  may  be  added  tnat  Our  Lord's  use  of  the  phrase 
implies  what  the  Gospels  suggest  (Jn  13  34),  that 
the  "Son  of  Man,"  notwithstanding  the  references 
in  Dnl  and  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  (if  the  pre- 
Christian  date  be  accepted),  was  not  regarded  by 
the  Jews  generally  as  a  Mesuanic  title.  For  He 
could  not  then  have  applied  it,  as  He  does,  to  Him- 
self before  Peter's  confession,  while  maintaining 
His  reserve  in  regard  to  His  claims  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah. Many  scholars,  however,  hold  that  the  "Son 
of  Man"  was  already  a  Messianic  title  before  Our 
Lord  employed  it  in  His  conversation  with  the 
disciples  at  Caeearea  Philip[H,  and  regard  the  eariier 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  as  inserted  out  of 
chronoloncal  order,  or  the  presence  (A  the  title  in 
them  eitner  as  a  late  insertion,  or  as  due  to  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Aramaic.   See  Son  or  Man. 

The  thought  of  a  suffering  Messiah  who  would 
atone  for  sin  was  alien  to  the  Jewish  mind.  This 
is  evident  from  the  conduct,  not  only 
8.  The  of  the  opponents,  but  of  the  followers 
Christian  of  Jesus  (Mt  16  22;  17  23).  WhUe 
Tnui»-  His  disciples  believed  Him  to  be  the 
formation  Messiah,  they  could  not  understand 
His  allusions  to  His  sufferings,  and 
regarded  His  death  as  the  extinction  of  all  their 
hopes  (Lk  18  34;  24  21).  But  after  His  resur- 
rection and  ascension  they  were  led,  by  the  im- 
pression His  personality  and  teaching  had  made 
upon  them,  to  see  how  entirely  th^  had  miscon- 


ceived His  Messiahship  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  His  Messianic  kingdom  (Lk  34  31:  Acts  2  36. 
38  f).  They  were  confirmed,  too,  in  tneir  spiritual 
conceptions  when  they  searched  into  the  ancient 
prophecies  in  the  li^t  of  the  cross.  In  the  mys- 
terious form  of  the  Suffering  Servant  they  beheld 
the  Messianic  king  on  His  way  to  His  heavenly 
throne,  conquering  by  the  power  of  His  atoning 
sacrifice  and  bestowing  all  spiritual  bles8iog9  (Acta 
8  13.18-21.26;  4  27.30;  8  35;  10  36-43). 

(1)  Future  man^eatation. — New  features  were 
now  added  to  the  Messiah  in  accordance  with  Jesus' 

own  teaching.  He  had  ascended  to 
4.  New  His  Father  and  become  the  heavenly 
Elementa  king.  But  all  things  were  not  yet 
Added        put  under  "Bim.  It  was  therefore  seen 

that  the  full  manifestation  of  His 
Messiahship  was  reserved  for  the  future,  that  He 
would  return  in  glory  to  fulfil  His  Messianic  office 
and  complete  His  Messianic  reign. 

(2)  Dbnne  perwmaliiy. — ^Higher  views  of  His 
personaUty  were  now  entertained.  He  is  declared 
to  be  the  Bon  of  God,  not  in  any  official,  but  in  a 
unique  sense,  as  coequal  with  the  Father  (Jn  1  1; 
Rom  1  4.7;  1  Cor  1  3,  etc).  His  preSxistence 
is  aflSrmed  (Jn  11:2  Cor  8  0);  and  when  He 
comes  a^fun  in  his  Messianio  glory.  He  will  ex^cise 
the  Divme  function  of  Universal  Judge  (Acts  10 
42;  17  30  f,  etc). 

(3)  Heaixnly  vrU^hood. — The  Christian  con- 
ception of  the  Messianic  king  who  had  entered  into 
His  gk>ry  throu^  suffering  and  death  carried  with 
it  the  doctrine  (» the  Messianic  i^eathood.  But  it 
took  some  time  for  early  Christian  thought  to  ad- 
vance from  the  new  discovery  of  the  combination 
of  humiliation  and  glory  in  the  Messiah  to  concen- 
trate upon  His  heavenly  life.  While  the  preaching 
of  the  nrdt  Christians  was  directed  to  show  from  the 
Scriptures  that  "Jesus  is  the  Christ"  and  necessarily 
involved  the  ascription  to  Him  of  many  functions 
characteristic  of  the  true  priest,  it  was  reserved  for 
the  author  of  iha  Ep.  to  the  He  to  set  forth  thia 
aspect  of  Hia  wwk  with  separate  distinctness  and 
to  apply  to  Him  the  title  of  our  "great  high  priest" 
(He  4  14).  As  the  hi^  priest  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  not  only  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the 
altar,  but  offered  the  sacrifice,  so  it  was  now  seen 
that  by  passing  into  the  heavens  and  presenting  to 
God  the  offering  He  had  made  of  Himself  on  earlit, 
Jesus  had  fulfilled  the  hitdi-priestly  office. 

Thus  the  ideal  of  the  Heb  prophets  and  poeta  is 
amply  fulfilled  in  the  person,  teaching  and  work  of 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Apoli^sts  may 
8.  Fulfil-  often  err  in  supporting  the  argument 
meat  in  from  prophecy  by  an  extrav^ant 
Jeans         symbolism  and  a  false  exegesis;  but 

they  are  right  in  the  cont^tion  that 
the  essential  elements  in  the  OT  conception — the 
Messianic  king  who  stands  in  a  unique  relation  to 
Jeh  as  His  "Son,"  and  who  will  exercise  oniTersal 
dominion;  the  supreme  prophet  who  will  never  be 
supeseded;  the  priest  forever — are  gathered  up 
and  transformed  by  Jesus  in  a  way  the  ancient  seers 
never  dreamed  of.  As  the  last  and  greatest  prophet, 
the  suffering  Son  of  Man,  and  the  sinless  Saviour 
of  the  world.  He  meets  humanity's  deepest  longings 
for  Divine  knowledge,  human  sympathy,  and 
spiritual  deliverance;  and  as  the  unique  Son  of 
God.  who  came  to  reveal  the  Father,  He  rules  over 
the  nearta  of  men  by  the  might  of  eternal  love. 
No  wonder  that  the  NT  writers,  like  Jesus  Himself, 
saw  references  to  the  Messiah  in  OT  passages  wlucb 
would  not  be  conceded  by  a  historical  interpretation. 
While  recognizing  the  place  of  the  old  covenant  in 
the  history  of  salvation,  they  sought  to  discover 
in  the  light  of  the  fulfilment  in  Jesus  the  meaning 
of  the  OT  which  the  Spirit  of  God  intended  to  con- 
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vey,  the  Divine,  saving  thoughts  which  constitute 
its  essence.  And  to  us,  as  to  the  early  Christians, 
"the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy'' 
(Rev  19  10).  To  Htm,  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ages,  all  the  scattered  rays  of  prophecy  pointed; 
and  from  Him,  in  His  revealed  and  risen  splendor, 
shine  forth  upon  the  world  the  light  and  power  of 
God's  love  and  truth.  And  throu^  the  history 
and  experience  of  His  people  He  is  brinrang  to 
latter  realisation  the  glory  and  passion  of  Israel's 
Mesuanic  hope. 

LtTBBATCRK. — Drummond,  The  Jeudth  Mtanah; 
Stanton,  The  Jewith  and  the  Ckriilian  Meitiak;  Rlehm, 
Meteianie  Prophecy:  Delitzsch,  Mettianic  Prophecies; 
VonOrelll,  OT  Prophecy:  A.  B.  Davidson.  OT  Propheey; 
Schults,  OT  Theology:  SchUrer,  UJP,  div  II.  vol  II,  sec. 
29,  "The Messianic  Hope";  Weatcott,  Inlro  to  the  Study 
ofiht  €oepeU,  ch  11,  "The  Jewish  Doctrine  of  Messiah"; 
Edcntaelm,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jeiui  the  Meenah, 
book  II,  ch  V,  "What  Messiah  Did  the  Jews  Expect?"; 
E.  P.  Soott,  Th»  kinadam  and  th«  Mmiah;  Falrweatber. 
The  Baekanund  of  th»  QoapeU:  arts,  la  DB.  HDB,  BB. 
DCG.   For  furtbw  Uat  see  Rlehm  and  SehOrer;  we  also 

ApOCALTPTIC  LlTSRATURK. 

Jambs  Crichton 
METAL,  met'al  (?^3ipU ,  haahmal;  {^XcicTpov, 
UektTon:  AV  amberj  Ezk  8  2,  RVm  "amber"): 
Hie  substance  here  mtended  is  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty.  In  Egypt  bronse  was  called  ^smm, 
which  may  be  connected  with  the  Heb  ^osAfnaZ; 
tiw  Gr  Hektron  too  has  genwally  been  accepted  as  an 
alloy  of  gold  or  silver  or  other  metals,  but  this  is 
far  from  certain.  Professor  Ridgeway  {EB,  I,  cols. 
134-36)  has  conclusively  shown,  however,  that 
amber  was  well  known  in  early  times  and  that  there 
is  nothing  arcfaaeologically  improbable  in  the  read- 
ing of  AV. 

Amber  Is  a  substance  analogoiu  to  the  vegetable 
resins,  and  Is  Injdl  probability  d wived  from  extinct 
coniferous  trees.  The  best  or  yellow  varietv  was  obtained 
br  the  ancients  from  the  oiasts  of  the  Baltic  vhera  It  Is 
still  found  more  plentifully  than  elaewhve.  A  red 
amber  has  been  found  in  South  Europe  uid  in  Phoenicia. 
Prom  earliest  times  amber  has  been  orised  an  an  orna- 
ment: Homw  appareDtljr  refers  to  It  twice.  Amber 
bracelets  and  neckuces  are  Uahlr  prised  by  the  Orientals 
— esp.  Jewesses — today,  and  uiey  are  credited  with 
medicinal  propwtles.  See  Electritii;  Stones,  Pbb- 
oions. 

E.  W.  G.  Masterman 
HETALLURGTt  met'al-dr-ji:  There  are  numer- 
ous Bib.  references  which  describe  or  allude  to  the 
various  metallui^cal  operations.  In  Job  28  1 
occurs  pp.T,  zS^,  tr^  "refine,"  lit.  "strain."  This 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  process  of  separating  the 
Kold  from  the  earthy  material  as  ^ctured  in  the 
l^Eyp  sculptures  (Thebes  and  Beni  Hassan)  and 
described  by  Diodorus.  The  ore  was  first  crushed 
to  the  size  of  lentils  and  then  eround  to  powder  in  a 
handmill  made  of  granite  slabs.  This  powder  was 
spread  upon  a  slightly  inclined  stone  table  and 
water  was  poured  over  it  to  wash  away  the  earthy 
materials.  The  comparatively  heavy  gold  particles 
were  then  gathered  from  the  table,  dried,  and 
melted  in  a  closed  crucible  with  lead,  rait  and  bran, 
and  kept  in  a  molten  condition  for  5  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  gold  came  out  pure. 

The  alloying  of  gold  and  mlver  with  copper,  lead 
or  tin,  and  then  remo^ng  the  base  metals  by 
cupellation  is  used  figuratively  in  Ezk  23  18.:^ 
to  denote  the  coming  judgment  of  Jeh.  Again  in 
Isa  1  25  it  indicates  chastenii^.  The  fact  that  the 
prophets  used  this  figure  shows  that  the  people 
were  familiar  with  the  common  metallurgical  oper- 
ations.  See  Refines.  Jaues  A.  Patch 

IfETALS,  met'alz  (Lat  metaUum,  "metal," 
"mine":  Gr  (UroXXev,  mitallon,  "mine"):  The 
metals  known  by  the  ancients  were  copper,  gold, 
iron,  lead,  silver  and  tin.  Of  these  copper,  gold  ana 
silver  were  probably  first  used,  because,  occurring 
in  a  metallic  state,  they  could  be  separated  easily 


from  earthy  materials  by  mechanical  processes. 
Evidence  is  abundant  of  the  use  of  these  three 
metals  by  the  people  of  remotest  antiquity.  Lead 
and  tin  were  later  separated  from  their  ores.  Tin 
was  probably  used  in  making  bronse  before  it  was 
known  as  a  separate  metu,  because  the  native 
oxide,  easnterite,  was  smelted  together  with  the 
copper  ore  to  get  bronze.  Because  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  getting  it  separated  from  its  compounds,  iron 
was  the  last  in  the  list  to  be  eniployed .  In  regard 
to  the  sources  of  these  metals  in  Bible  times  we  have 
few  Bib.  references  to  guide  us.  Some  writers  point 
to  Dt  8  9,  "a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,"  etc,  as 
referring  to  Pal.  Pal  can  be  disregarded,  however, 
as  a  source  of  metals,  for  it  possesses  no  mineral 
deports  of  any  importance.  If  it  was  expected 
that  Israel  would  possess  Lebanon  also,  then  the 
description  would  oe  more  true..  There  is  some 
iron  ore  which  was  anciently  worked,  although 
presentr^Iay  engineers  have  declared  it  not  to  be 
extensive  enou^  to  pay  for  working.  There  is  a 
little  copper  ore  (chalcopyrite,  maladiite,  azurite). 
In  the  Ajati-Lebanon  and  Northern  Syria,  csp.  in 
the  country  E.  of  Aleppo  now  opened  up  by  the 
Bagdad  Rmlroad  and  its  branches,  there  are  abun- 
dant deposits  of  copper.  This  must  have  been  the 
land  of  Nuha^  referred  to  in  the  Am  Tab.  If 
Zee  6  1  is  really  a  reference  to  copper,  which  is 
doubtful,  then  the  last-mentioned  source  was  prob- 
ably the  one  referred  to.  No  doubt  Cyprus  (Alama 
in  Am  Tab  [?])  furnished  the  ancients  with  much 
copper,  as  did  also  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

Tarshish  is  mentioned  (Ezk  27  12)  as  a  source 
of  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  This  name  may  belong 
to  Southern  Spain.  If  so  it  corresponds  to  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  Phoenicians  brought  a  cooddei^ 
able  proportion  of  the  metals  used  in  Pal  from  that 
country.  Havilah  (Gen  S  ll),Ophir(l  K  10  11), 
Sheba  (Ps  72  15)  are  mentioned  as  sources  of  gold. 
These  names  probably  refer  to  districts  of  Arabia. 
Whether  Arabia  [nnduced  all  the  gold  or  umply 
passed  it  on  from  more  remote  sources  is  a  question 
(see  Gold). 

From  the  monuments  in  Egypt  we  leam  that  that 
country  was  a  producer  of  gold  and  silver.  In  fact, 
the  ancient  mines  and  the  ruins  of  the  miners'  huts 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  desert  regions  of  upper 
Egypt.  In  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  are  deposite  of 
copper,  lead,  gold,  and  silver.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  ancient  Egyp  mines  are  situated  here 
(/.  Sarabit  el  Khadtm,  U.  Sidreh,  W.  Magharak). 
The  early  Egyp  kings  (Sneferu,  Amenemhat  II, 
and  others)  not  only  mined  the  metals,  but  cut  on 
the  walls  of  the  mines  inscriptions  describing  their 
methods  of  mining.  Here,  as  in  upper  E^pt,  are 
remains  of  the  buildings  where  miners  Hved  or 
carried  out  their  metallurgical  operations.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  conceived  that  the  lai^  deposits  of 
lead  (galena)  in  Asia  Minor  were  unworked  by  the 
ancients.  No  nearer  depomts  of  tin  than  those  in 
Southeastern  Europe  have  yet  been  found.  (For 
further  information  on  metals  see  separate  articles.) 

Jambs  A.  Patch 

IfETAL  WOREIKG.   SeeCRATis,  10;  MnoNO. 

MBTE,  met  (TTIp,  madhadh):  "To  measure," 
either  with  a  utensil  of  dry  measure,  as  in  Ex  16 
18,  or  to  measure  with  a  line  or  measure  of  length, 
as  in  Ps  80  6;  108  7:  Isa  40  12.  In  Isa  18  2.7 
it  is  the  rendering  of  faw,  jraw,  lit.  "line-line,"  i.e. 
measuring  line,  referring  to  the  Ethiopians  as  a 
nation  that  measured  offother  peoples  for  destruc- 
tion and  trod  them  down,  as  in  RV.  It  is  r^mded 
by  some  as  signifying  strength,  being  cognate  with 

the  Aiah.  kavit,  "stroi^."   For  meto  of 
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Mt  7  2  and  II  passages  in  Mk  4  24;  Lk  6  38,  see 
Measure.  H.  Pobtbb 

HETERUS,  mfi-te'rus.    See  Baiterus. 

MEIXTARD,  met'yard  (.TtTQ,  middOh,  "a  meas- 
ure," Lev  18  35):  Has  this  meaning  in  AV  and 
RV,  but  in  ARV,  "measures  of  length." 

HBTOBO-AMMAH,  mS-th^-am'a,  metR-eg- 
am'a  (np{^  ^OV*  I'l^'Ae^'^  hS^'ammSh,  "bridle  of 
the  metropolis";  LXX  r^v  i/^tpwyihuv,  tin  apho- 
ritminen):  It  is  probable  that  the  place-name  M. 
in  2  S  8  1  AV  should  be  rendered  as  in  RV,  "the 
bridle  of  the  mother  city,"  i.e.  Gath,  .since  we  find 
in  the  !|  passage  in  1  Ch  IB  1  ^"TO^i  n3,  gaih 
abh'ndtheh/l,  "Gath  and  her  daughters,"  i.e.  daughter 
towns.  The  LXX  has  an  entirely  different  read- 
ing: "and  David  took  the  tribute  out  of  the  band 
of  the  Philis,"  showing  that  they  had  a  different 
text  from  what  we  now  have  m  the  Heb.  The 
text  is  evident^  oornqit.  If  a  place  is  intraided  its 
Bite  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the  Hiili 
plain  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gath.      H.  Porter 

METHUSAEL,  m£-thQ's&-el.   See  Methoshael. 

METHUSELAH,  m&-thQ'sfr-la,  me-tbQ'se-la 
(nV^JVlip,  m'thHsheiaii,  "man  of  the  javelin"):  A 
descendant  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Enoch,  and  father  of 
Lamecfa  (Gen  6  21  ff :  1  Ch  1  3;  Lk  3  37). 
Methuselah  is  said  to  have  lived  969  years;  he  is 
therefore  the  oldest  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  oldest 
man.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  bng  years  do 
not  indude  the  duration  of  a  family  or  clan. 

MBTHITSHAEL,  md-tha'shA-el  (^K^pTfp,  m'- 
thUaha'ei):  A  descendant  of  Cain,  and  father  of 
Lamech  in  the  Cainite  ^nealogy  (Gen  4  18).  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  Dillniann  sug- 
gested "suppliant  or  man  of  God." 

MEU  NIM,  mg-a'nim  (AY  Mehnnim) .  SeeMAON. 

MBT7ZAL,  mS-Q'zal  {IsT^.  m''iizal,  or  ^^^"5. 
me'iaiU):  A  word  which  occurs  only  in  AVm  of 
Ezk  27  19.  The  rendering  in  AV  text  is  "going 
to  and  fro,"  in  RV  texC  "wiUi  yam,"  but  in  RVm,  in 
agreement  with  BDB  and  most  modem  authorities, 
Meiuid  ia  rc^uded  as  a  proper  noun  with  a  prefixed 
prepoution,  and  is  rendrnd  'from  Uzol."  See  Ucal. 

ME-ZAHAB,  mez'a-hab,  me-zSliab  (3Ttf 
mezdMbA,  "waters  of  gold";  B,  MoiloAB,  jlfauodb, 
A,  H^oip,  Mezodb):  Grandfather  of  Mehetabel, 
the  wife  of  Hadar,  the  last-mentioned  "duke"  of 
Edom  descended  irom  Esau  (Gen  36  39).  The 
Jewish  commentators  made  much  play  with  this 
name.  Abarbanel,  e.g.,  says  be  was  "rich  and 
great,  so  tJiat  on  this  account  he  was  called  Meza^ 
hab,  for  the  gold  was  in  his  house  as  water."-  The 
name,  however,  may  denote  a  place,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  identical  with  Dizahab. 

MEZARIH,  mezVrim  (ITORTH).  See  As- 
TBommY,  II,  13,  (1). 

HEZOBAITE,  m«-zSWlt  m^^Sl^i?,  Ao-m'- 
cdbhdu^) :  The  designation  of  Jaasiel,  one  of  Da- 
vid's heroes  (1  Ch  11  47). 

MIAMIW,  mi'a-min.   See  Mijamin;  Miniamin. 

lOBHAR,  mib'hiir  (^^73 ,  mibhiOr,  "choice"!  7]) : 
Aeoordingtol  Ch  11  38,theiiameof  one  of  David's 


heroes.  No  such  name,  however,  occurs  in  the  | 
passage  (2  S  23  36).  A  comparison  of  the  two 
recorda  makes  it  probable  that  mibklfar  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  ffliff(J6AdA="from  Zobah,"  which  com- 
pletes  the  designation  of  the  former  name,  Nathan 
of  Zobah.  The  ooncluding  words  of  the  vCTse, 
B€n-HaijH="ihe  son  of  Hagri  "  will  then  appear 
as  a  misreading  of  Banl  Ao-^&mf  »"Bani,  the  Gad- 
ite,"  thus  bringing  the  two  records  into  accord. 

UIBSAH,  mib'sam  (D^;i9,  mibhsam,  "per- 
fume"! ?]): 

(1)  A  son  of  Ishmad  (Gen  85  13:  1  Ch  1  29). 

(2)  ASimeouite  (1  Ch  4  25). 

UIBZAR,mib's&r("Up%,  rmbhiHr,  "a  fortress"): 
An  Edomite  chief,  AV  "duke"  (Gen  36  42;  1  Ch 
1  53).  According  to  Eusebius,  Mibzar  is  connected 
with  Mibsara,  a  considerable  village  subject  to 
Petra  and  still  existii^  in  his  time.  Cf  Hokinger 
and  %iniMr  in  respective  comms.  on  Geo. 

MICA,  mf'ka  (K^V,  mlkk&'):  A  variant  of  the 
name  Micah,  and  probably  like  it  a  contracted 
form  of  MicAiAH  (q.v.).  In  AV  it  is  sometimes 
spelled  "Micha." 

(1)  A  son  of  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (2  S 

9  12,  AV  "Micha").  In  1  Ch  8  34,  he  is  called 
"Micah." 

(2)  Tlie  son  of  Zichri  (1  Ch  9  15).  In  Neh  U 
17  (AV  "Micbaf ).  he  is  deeisiated  "the  son  of 
Zsbdi,"  and  in  Neh  IS  35,  ms  name  u>pears  as 
"Micaiah  !AV  "Michaiah"],  the  son  of  Zaccur." 

(3)  One  of  the  signatories  of  the  Covenant  (Neh 

10  11,  AV  "Micha'T  John  A.  Lbeb 

MICAH,  mt'ka  (TQ'ip,  mlkhoh,  contracted  from 
VriT^ ,  mlkhaydhH,  "who  is  Uke  Jeh?" ;  B,  BI<ix«tM, 
Meichalas,  A,  Hix^i  Michd;  sometimes  in  AV 
BpeUed  Mictaah) : 

(1)  The  chief  character  of  an  episode  given  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Book  of  Jgs  (Jgs  17, 18).  Micah, 
a  dweller  in  Mt.  Ephraim,  was  the  founder  and 
owner  of  a  small  private  sanctuary  with  accessories 
for  worship  (17  1-5),  for  which  be  hired  as  priest 
a  Judaean  Levite  (17  7-13).  Five  men  sent  in 
quest  of  new  territorv  by  the  Danites,  who  had 
failed  to  secure  a  settlement  upon  their  own  tribal 
allotment,  visited  Micah's  shrine,  and  obtained 
from  his  priest  an  oracle  favoring  their  quest  (18 
1-6).  They  then  went  on  until  they  reached  the 
town  of  Ltush  in  the  extreme  N.,  and  deeming  it 
suitable  for  their  purpose,  th^  returned  to  report 
to  their  feUow-trib^men.  These  at  once  dis- 
patched thither  GOO  armed  men,  accompanied  by 
their  families  (18  7-12).  Passing  Micah's  abode, 
they  appropriated  his  idols  and  his  priest,  and  when 
their  owner  pursued,  he  was  insulted  and  threat- 
ened (18  13-26).  lley  took  Laish,  destroyed  it 
with  its  inhabitants  and  rebuilt  it  under  the  name 
of  Dan.  Then  they  established  the  stolen  images, 
and  appointed  Micah's  Levite,  Jonathan,  a  grand- 
son m  Moees  (AV  "Manasseh  ),  priest  of  the  new 
sanctuary,  which  was  long  famous  in  Israel  (18  27- 
31). 

The  purpose  of  the  narrative  ia  evidently  to  set 
forth  the  origin  of  the  Danite  shrine  and  priesthood. 
A  few  pecuUarities  in  the  story  have  led  some  critics 
—e^^  Moore,  "Judges,"  m  ICC  and  "Judges"  in 
SBOT;  Budde,  Aicwer— to  regard  it  as  composite. 
Wellhausen,  however,  considers  that  the  peculiarities 
are  editorial  and  have  been  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  smoothii^  or  explaining  the  ancient  record. 
Most  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  story  is  nearly 
oontemporaiy  with  the  events  which  it  nairates,  and 
that  it  IB  of  the  highest  value  for  the  study  of  the 
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history  of  laraelitish  worship.  See  also  Jodobs; 
Dan;  Phiesthood. 

(2)  A  Reubenite,  whose  descendant  Beerah  was 
carried  into  exile  by  Tifdath-pileser  (1  Ch  6  5). 

(3)  A  son  of  Merib-baal  (1  Ch  8  34f;  9  40f). 
See  MICA,  (1). 

(4)  A  Kohathite  Lerite  (1  Ch  23  20;  34  24  f). 

(6)  The  father  of  Abdon,  one  of  Josiah's  messen- 
gers to  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  Ch  S4  20).  In 
the  II  passage  (2  K  33  12),  the  reading  is  "Acbbor 
the  son  of  Micaiah,"  AV  "Miohaiah." 

(6)  A  Simeonite  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Jth 
(Jth  6  15). 

(7)  The  prophet,  called,  in  Jer  36  18  (Heb), 
"Micaiah  the  Morashtite."   See  special  article. 

(8)  The  son  of  Imlah.   See  Micaiah,  (7). 

John  XjKks 
laCAH  (n?'>V,  mmah;  H«xatat,  Meichaiat; 
an  abbreviation  for  Micaiah  [Jer  26  18],  and  this 

again  of  the  longer  form  of  the  word 
1.  Name  in  2  Ch  17  7;  cf  1  K  33  8):  The 
and  Person  name  signifiee  "who  is  like  Jeh?*';  cf 

Michael,  equal  to  "who  is  like  EI7" 
(i.e.  God).  As  this  name  occurs  not  infrequently, 
he  is  called  the  "Morashtite,"  i.e.^bom  in  More- 
dieth.  He  calls  his  native  city,  in  1  14,  More- 
sheth-ffath,  because  it  was  situated  near  the  Phili 
city  of  Gath,  According  to  Jerome  and  Eusebius, 
this  place  was  situated  not  far  eastward  from  Eleu- 
th^opolis.  The  prophet  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Micah  ben  Imla,  in  1  K  33  8,  an  older  prophet 
of  the  Northern  Kin^om. 

According  to  Jer  »  18,  Micah  lived  and  prophe- 
sied in  the  reien  of  Hezekiah;  according  to  Mic  1  1. 

he  labored  also  under  Jotham  uia 
S.  Hme  Ahaz.  This  superscription  has,  it 
of  Micah     must  be  said,  great  similarity  to  Isa 

1  1  and  is  probably  of  a  later  date. 
Yet  the  contents  of  his  first  discourse  confirm  the 
fact  that  he  prophesied,  not  onlv  before  the  de- 
struction of  Eumaria,  but  also  before  the  reforma- 
tion of  Heaekiah  (cr  Mic  1  5).  Accordingly,  ch 
1  is  probably  a  discourse  spoken  already  under 
Ahas,  and  chs  3  to  6  under  Hesekiah.  No  mention 
is  any  longer  made  of  Samaria  in  chs  3  to  S.  This 
city  has  dready  been  destroyed;  at  any  rate,  is 
bemg  besi^ed.   Accordin^y,  these  discourses  were 

?ronounceQ  after  the  year  722  BC,  but  earlier  than 
01  BC,  as  the  reformation  of  Hezekiah  had  not  yet 
been  entirdy  completed.  It  is  impossible  to  date 
exactly  these  discourses,  for  this  reason,  that  all 
the  separate  sentences  and  addresses  were  after- 
ward united  into  one  well-edited  collection,  prob- 
ably by  Micah  himself.  The  attacks  that  have 
been  made  by  different  critics  on  the  authenticity 
of  chs  4  and  6  have  but  a  poor  foundation.  It  is  a 
more  difficult  task  to  explain  the  dismal  picture  of 
the  conditions  of  affairs  as  described  in  chs  6  and  7 
as  originating  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  For  this 
reason,  scholars  have  thought  of  ascribing  them  to 
the  reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz.  But  better  reasons 
speak  for  placmg  them  in  the  degenerate  reign  of 
Manasseh.  There  is  no  reason  for  claiming  that 
Micah  no  longer  prophesied  in  the  times  of  this 
king.  It  is  true  tnat  a  number  of  critics  declare 
that  Micah  did  not  write  these  chapters,  esp.  the 
so-oJled  psaJm  in  7  7-20,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
dearly  presupposes  the  destruction  of  Jems  (7  11)! 
But  it  IS  a  fact  that  Mioah  did  reallv  and  distinctly 
predict  this  destruction  and  the  exile  that  followed 
this  event  in  8  12;  and  accordingly  he  could  in  this 
■  concluding  hymn  very  easily  nave  looked  even 
beyond  this  period. 

Micah  ia,  tnen,  a  younger  contemporaiy  of  Isaiah, 
and,  like  the  latter,  he  prophesied  in  Judah,  per- 
haps also  in  Jerus.  To  the  writings  of  this  great 
prophet  his  book  bears  a  close  resemblanoe  both  in 


form  and  in  contents,  although  he  did*  not,  as  was 
the  case  with  Isaiah,  come  into  personal  contact 
with  the  kings  and  make  his  influence 

3.  Relation  felt  in  poUtiml  affairs.  The  statonent 
to  Indah     in  Mic  4  1  ff  is  found  almost  literally 

in  Isa  3  2  ff .  Opinions  SSer  as  to 
who  is  to  be  raredited  with  the  original,  Isaiah  or 
Micah.  In  the  latter,  the  pasac^  seems  to  suit 
better  into  the  connection,  while  in  Isa  2  it  b^ns 
the*  discourse  abruptly,  as  though  the  preset 
had  taken  it  from  some  other  source.  However, 
Mic  4  4  f  is  certainly  a  sentence  added  by  Micah, 
who,  accordingly,  was  not  the  first  to  formulate  the 
[Kophecy  itself.  It  is  possible  that  both  prophets 
took  it  from  some  older  prophet.  But  it  is  also 
conceivable  that  Isaiah  is  the  author.  In  this 
case,  he  placed  this  sentence  at  the  head  of  hia 
briefer  utterances  when  he  composed  his  larger 
group  of  addresses  in  chs  2-4,  for  the  purpose  of 
e^^retning  the  high  purposes  which  God  has  in 
mmd  in  His  judgments. 

Micah  combats  in  his  discourses,  aa  does  Isaiah, 
the  heathoiiah  abuses  which  had  found  dieir  way 
into  the  cult,  not  only  in  Samaria,  but 

4.  Contents  also  in  Judah  and  Jerus,  and  whiefa 
of  the  the  reformation  of  Hezekiah  could 
Prophecies  counteract  only  in  part  and  not  at 

all  permanently  (cf  1  5-7;  6  11-13: 
6  7.16).  Further,  he  rebukes  them  for  the  social 
injustice,  of  which  particularly  the  powerful  and 
the  great  in  the  land  were  guilty  (2  Iff;  8  2f.l0f); 
and  the  dishcmesty  and  imfaithfulneas  in  business 
and  in  conduct  in  general  (cf  6  lOff;  7  2ff).  At 
all  times  Micah,  in  doing  this,  was  oompdled  to 
defend  himself  against  false  prophets,  who  ^^ted 
these  charges  as  of  little  importance,  and  threat- 
ened and  antagonized  the  prophet  in  his  annoimce- 
ments  of  impending  evil  (cf  3  Sff.llff).  In  pro- 
nounced opposition  to  these  babblers  and  their  pre- 
dictions of  good  things,  Micah  announces  Uie 
judgment  through  the  enemies  that  are  approach- 
ing, and  he  even  goes  beyond  Isaiah  in  the  open 
declaiation  that  Jerus  and  the  temple  are  to  be 
destroyed  (S  12;  4  10;  5  1).  The  first-mentioned 
passage  is  also  confirmed  by  the  event  reported  in 
Jer  36  17  ff.  The  passage  4  10,  where  m  a  sur- 
prising way  BaJ}yIon  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of 
the  exde,  is  for  this  reason  regarded  as  unauthentic 
by  the  critics,  but  not  justly.  Micah  predicts  also 
the  deliverance  from  Babylon  and  the  reSstabUsh- 
,ment  of  Israel  in  Jems,  and  declares  that  this  is  to 
take  place  through  a  King  who  shall  come  forth 
from  the  deepest  humiliation  of  the  house  of  David 
and  shall  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  who,  like 
David,  originally  a  simple  shepherd  boy,  shall 
later  become  the  shepherd  of  the  people,  and  shall 
make  his  people  fawpy  in  peaoe  and  imsperity. 
Against  this  King  the  last  great  onslau^t  of  we 
Gentiles  will  avaU  nothing  (4  11-13;  S  4ff).  As 
a  matter  of  course,  he  will  purify  the  oountiy  of  all 
heathen  abuses  (6  9  ff).  In  the  description  of  this 
ruler,  Micah  again  agrees  with  Isaiah,  but  without 
taking  the  details  from  that  prophet. 

The  form  of  the  prophecies  of  Micah,  notwith- 
standing thdr  close  connection  with  thrae  of  his 
freat  contemporaiy,  has  neverthdess 

5.  Form  its  uniaue  features.  Tbere  is  a  pro- 
of tte  nounoea  formal  similarity  between 
Pn^edes  Mic  1  lOff  and  Isa  10  28  ff.  Still 

more  than  is  the  case  in  Isaiah,  Micah 
makes  use  of  the  names  of  certain  places.  Witty 
references,  which  we  can  understand  only  in  part,  are 
not  lacking  in  thisoonnection;  e.g.  Lachish,  the  "city 
of  horses,"  is  made  the  object  of  a  play  on  words. 
(Recently  in  the  ruins  of  thisoity  a  laii^  wall  has 
been  imeartbed.)  The  style  of  Micah  is  vigorous 
and  vivid.  He  loved  antitheses.  It  is  a  pecuuarity 
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of  his  Btyle  that  he  indulges  in  dramatic  interrup- 
tiom  and  answers;  e.g.  2  5.12;  S  1;  6  6-8;  7 
14  f.  He  also  loves  historical  references;  as  e.g. 
1  13.16;  6  5:  6  4  f.6.16;  7  20.  He  makes  fre- 
quent use  of  the  image  of  the  shepherd,  2  12;  S  2f ; 
4  6;  6  SfT;  7  14.  The  fact  that  these  peculiarities 
appear  in  all  pflfts  of  his  little  book  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  its  being  from  one  author.  He  is  superior 
to  Isaiah  in  his  tendency  to  idyllic  details,  and  esp. 
in  a  deeper  pmonal  Bympathy^  which  generally  finds 
exprenioii  in  an  decpac  atnun.  His,  lyrical  style 
readily  takes  the  form  of  a  [arayer  or  of  a  psalm  (cf 
oh  7). 

LiTiRATUKS. — O.  P.  Caspvi,  V»b«r  Mieka  dm  Motom- 
(Aifen,  1851;  T.  K.  Oheyne,  Mieah  vUh  Notn  and  lalro- 
duetian,  1882;  V.  Bysael.  Unleriuehuimtit  1lb«r  TtxieftaU 
und  Behtheit  dta  Buekti  Mieha,  1887.  Bee  tbe  comma,  on 
the  12  minor  prophete  by  HitsU,  Bwald,  O.  F.  Kelt,  P. 
KMoert.  W.  Nowuk,  O.  v.  Or^,  K.  MwU;  Paul  HKupt. 
Tha  Book  of  Mitak,  1910;  Piuey,  TA«  Minor  PropheU, 

C.  VON  OSELU 

MICAIAH,  mi-ka'ya,  ml-kl'a  On^^-nj,  ml- 
hhHy&ha,  "who  is  like  Jeh7";  H<ixaCM.  MeichdLas): 
A  frequently  occurring  OT  name  occasionally  con- 
tracted to  Mica  or  Micah  (q.v.).  In  AV  it  is 
usual^  ^Mlled  "Michaiah." 

(1)  The  mother  of  Abijah  (2  Ch  18  2,  AV 
"Michaiah").  The  ||  passage  (1  K  16  2;  cf  2 
Ch  11  20)  indicates  that  Michaiah  here  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Maacah  (q.v.)  (so  LXX). 

(2)  The  father  of  Achbor  (2  K  SS  12,  AV 
"Michaiah").   See  Micah,  (6). 

(3)  A  prince  of  Judah  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to 
teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Ch  17  7,  AV 
"Michaiah"). 

(4)  The  son  of  Zaccur,  a  priestly  processionist 
at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (Neh  U  36,  AV 
"Michaiah"). 

(5)  A  priestly  processionist  at  the  dedication  of 
the  wall  (Neh  13  41;  wanting  in  LXX). 

J 6)  The  canonical  prophet.  See  Micah,  (7), 
1  special  article. 

(7)  The  son  of  Imlal^  the  chief  character  of  an 
important  episode  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ahab 
(1  K  22  4-2S  II  2  Ch  18  3-27).  In  the  Heb,  his 
name  appears  once  in  the  oontraeted  form  "Micah" 
(2  Qi  18  14).  Ahab  had  suggested  to  his  visitor, 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  that  they  should  under- 
take a  joint  campaign  against  Ramoth-gilead. 
Jehoshaphat  politely  acquiesced,  but  asked  that 
the  mind  of  Jeh  should  first  be  ascertained.  Ahab 
fortiiwitji  summoned  the  official  prophets,  to  the 
numbw  of  400,  into  the  royal  presence.  Obse- 
quious to  their  master,  they,  both  by  oracular 
utterance  and  by  the  symbolic  action  of  their 
leader,  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah,  gave  the 
khig  a  favorable  answer.  Their  ready  chorus  of 
assent  seems  to  have  made  Jehoshaphat  suspicious, 
for  he  pleaded  that  further  guidance  be  sousht. 
Micaiah,  for  whom  Ahab,  then,  with  evidfent 
reluctance,  sent,  at  first  simply  repeated  the  favor- 
able response  of  the  400;  but  adjured  by  the  king 
to  speak  the  whole  truth,  he  dropped  his  ironical 
tone,  and  in  sad  earnest  described .  a  vision  of 
disaster.  Ahab  endeavored  to  lessen  the  effect^  of 
this  oracle  by  pettishly  complaining  that  Micaiah 
was  always  to  him  a  prophet  of  evil.  Tha  latter 
tiiereupon  related  an  impressive  vision  of  the 
heavenly  court,  whence  he  had  seen  a  lying  spirit 
dispatched  by  Jeh  to  the  prophets  in  order  to 
bring  about  Ahab's  delusion  and  downfall.  In 
answer  to  a  rude  challenge  from  Zedekiah,  who 
acted  as  spokesman  for  the  400,  Micaiah  connd^t- 
ly  appealed  to  the  issue  for  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  tnediction,  and  was  promptly  committed  to 
prison  by  the  king. 


The  narrative  la  exceedingly  vtvld  and  of  the  utrnoat 
Interest  to  studenta  of  larmeutiah  prophecy.  Several  of  Its 
details  have  given  rise  to  diacusmon,  and  the  quatlona: 
How  far  were  the  prophet's  visions  objective  T  How 
far  did  he  admit  the  inapirotlon  of  his  opponenta  7  Is 
the  Divine  action  deacrfbed  consistent  with  the  holy 
character  of  Jeh  7  have  occasioned  difficulty  to  many. 
But  their  dltSculty  arises  largely  either  because  of  their 
Christian  viewpoint,  or  because  of  their  hard  and  me- 
chanical theory  of  prophetic  inn>lratlon.  Mladah's 
position  waa  a  delicate  one.  ForeDodlns  or  foreseeing 
disaster,  be  did  hla  best  to  avert  it.  This  he  could  do 
only  by  weaning  the  Idog  from  the  influence  of  the  400 
tlme-servinK  prophets.  He  sought  to  Rain  bla  end:  first, 
by  an  Ironical  acquiescence  In  their  favorable  answer; 
then,  by  a  short  oracle  forecasting  disaster  eep.  to  Abab- 
and,  these  means  having  (ailed,  by  diacreditlng  In  the 
most  solemn  manner  the  courtly  prophets  opposed  to 
him.  Thus  regarded,  his  vision  contuns  no  admission 
of  their  equal  inspiration;  rather  la  it  an  emphatic 
declaration  that  these  men  were  uttering  falsehood  In 
Jeh's  name,  thereby  endangering  their  country's  safety 
and  their  king's  life.  Their  olMequious  time-sorvlce 
made  them  flt  forerunners  of  the  false  prophets  denounced 
by  Jeremiah  (Jer  28  and  by  Bzeklel  (Ezk  18 

1-lS).  The  frank  BQlhropomorphlsm  of  the  vision 
need  be  no  stumbling-block  If  allowed  to  drop  Into  its 
proper  place  aa  the  literary  device  of  a  prophet  intensely 
conscious  of  hla  own  Inspiration  and  as  whole-heartedly 
patriotic  as  those  oppoaed  to  him. 

The  record  ends  very  abruptly,  giving  no  account 
of  Micaiah's  vindication  when  at  Tengu  the  course 
of  eventfl  brou^t  about  the  fulfilment  of  his  pre- 
diction. The  closing  words,  "Hear,  ye  peoples,  all 
of  ^rou"  (1  K  22  28  II  2  Ch  18  27),  a  quotation  of 
Mio  1  2,  are  an  evident  interpolation  by  some  late 
scribe  who  confused  the  son  of  Imlah  with 
contonporary  of  Isaiah. 

For  faDK  treatment  see  EB,  HDB,  and  comma,  on 
Kand  Ch. 


HICB|  mta.   See  Mouse. 


John  A.  Less 


BOCHA,  mrka,  MICHAH,  mTka.  See  Mica; 
Micah. 

MICHAEL,  nirkft.el.  mncel  (>1$?'>13,  mlkha% 
"wboislikeGodr  Mtxa«i.  AficMI) : 

(1)  Tbe  father  of  Sethur  the  Aaherite  spy  (Nu 
IS  18).  ' 

(2)  (3)  Two  Gadites  (1  Ch  6  13.14). 

(4)  A  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Asaph  (1  Ch  6 
40  [Heb  26]). 

(5)  A  son  of  Izrahiah  of  Issachar  (1  Ch  7  3). 

(6)  A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  8  16). 

(7)  A  Manassite  who  ceded  to  David  at  Ziklu 

(1  Ch  la  20). 

(8)  Thefatherof  Omri  of  Issachar  (1  Ch  37  18). 

(9)  A  son  of  King  Jehoah^hat  (2  Ch  SI  2). 

(10)  The  fathor  of  Zebediah,  an  exile  who  n- 
tumed  with  Ezra  (Ezr  8  8  |1  1  Esd  8  34). 

(11)  "The  archangel"  (Jude  ver  9).  Probably 
also  the  unnamed  archangel  of  1  These  4  16  is 
Michael.  In  the  OT  he  is  mentioned  by  name  only 
inDnl.  He  is  "one  of  the  chief  princes"  (Dnl  10  13), 
the  "prince"  of  Israel  (10  21),  "the  great  prince'* 
(12  1);  perhaps  also  "the  prince  of  the  host" 
(8  11).  In  all  these  passages  Michael  appeara 
as  the  heavenly  patron  and  champion  of  Israel;  as 
the  watchful  guutlian  of  the  peoiMe  of  God  against 
all  foes  earthly  or  devilish.  In  the  uncanonical 
apocalyptic  writing,  however,  Jewish  angelology 
is  further  developed.  In  them  Michael  frequent 
appears  and  exercises  functions  similar  to  thoee 
which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Dnl.  He  is  the  first 
of  the  "four  presences  that  stand  before  God" — 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael  and  Uriel  or  Phanuel 
(En  9  1;  40  9).  In  other  apocryphal  books  and 
even  elsewhere  in  En,  the  number  of  archangels  is 
given  aa  7  (En  20  1-7;  Tob  18  15;  cf  also  Rev 
8  2).  Among  tbe  many  characterizations  of 
Michael  the  following  may  be  noted:  He  is  "the 
merciful  and  long-siuFering"  (En  40  9;   ftB  2.3), 
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"tiie  mediator  and  interceeaor"  (Aac  Isa,  Lat  VS 
9  23;  Test.  XII  P,  Levi  5;  Dan  6).  It  is  he  who 
opposed  the  devil  in  a  diq>ute  concerning  Moses' 
body  (Jude  ver  9).  This  passage,  according  to 
roost  modem  authoritiM.  is  derived  from  the 
apocryphal  Asm  M  (see  Charles's  ed,  105-10}.  It 
is  Michael  also  who  leads  the  angelic  armies  in  the 
war  in  heaven  against  "the  old  serpent,  he  that  is 
called  the  Devil  and  Satan"  (Rev  12  75).  Accord- 
ing to  Charles,  the  supplanting  of  the  "child"  by 
the  arohangd  is  an  indioatum  of  the  Jewish  origin 
of  this  part  of  the  book. 

The  earlier  Protestant  scholars  usually  identified 
Michael  with  the  preincamate  Christ,  nndin|^  sup- 
port for  iheir  view,  not  only  in  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  "child"  and  the  archangel  in  Rev  12,  but  also 
in  the  attributes  ascribed  to  him  in  Dnl  (for  a  full 
discussion  see  Hengstenberg,  Ofenbarung,  I,  611- 
22,  and  an  interesting  survey  m  English  by  Dr. 
Douglas  in  Fairbairn's  fiZ>).        John  A.  Lees 

MICHAB,  mTka.  SeeMiCAH. 

inCHAIAH,  ml-k&'ya,  ml-kl'a.  See  Micaiah. 

HJCHALtmllial  (^?^,  mlkhOl,  contracted  from 
mlkh&'H,  "Michael"  [q.v.];  MtX^AK  Mel- 
chdl):  Saul's  yotmger  daughter  (1  S  14  49),  who, 
falUng  in  love  with  David  after  his  victory  over 
Goliath  (1  S  18  20),  was  at  last,  on  the  payment  of 
double  the  dowry  asked,  married  to  him  (1  8  18 
27).  Her  love  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  When  Saul 
in  his  jealous  sent  for  David,  she  was  quick  to  dis- 
cern her  husband's  dai^r,  connived  at  his  escape, 
and  not  only  outwitted  and  delayed  the  messengers, 
but  afterward  also  soothed  her  father's  jealous 
wrath  (1  S  19  11-17).  When  David  was  out- 
lawed and  exiled,  she  was  married  to  Falti  or  Paltiel, 
the  son  of  Laish  of  Gallim  (1  S  26  44),  but  was, 
despite  Palti's  sorrowful  protest,  forcibly  restored 
to  David  on  hia  retuzn  as  king  (2  8  8  14:-16). 
The  next  scene  in  which  she  figures  indicates  that 
her  love  had  cooled  and  had  even  turned  to  disdain, 
for  after  David's  enthumastic  joy  and  ecstatic 
dancing  before  the  newly  restored  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  she  received  him  with  bitter  and  scorn- 
ful mockery  (2  S  6  20),  and  the  record  closes  with 
the  fact  that  she  remained  all  her  life  childless  (2  S 

6  23;  cf  2  8  21  8  where  Micbal  is  an  obvious  mis- 
take for  Merab).  Michal  was  evidently  a  woman 
of  unusual  strength  of  mind  and  decision  of  char^ 
acter.  She  manifested  her  love  in  an  age  when  it 
was  almost  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  woman  to 
taJke  the  initiative  in  such  a  matter.  For  the  sake 
of  the  man  whom  she  loved  too  she  braved  her 
father's  wrath  and  risked  her  own  life.  Even  her 
later  mockery  of  David  affords  proof  of  her  courage, 
and  almost  suggests  the  inference  that  she  had 
resented  being  treated  as  a  chattel  and  thrown  from 
one  hud^and  to  another.  ^  The  modem  read^  can 
scarce  witUioId  from  her,  if  not  admiration,  at  least 
a  slight  tribute  of  sympathy.         John  A.  Lies 

MICHEAS,  ml-kS'as  (HICHABAS):  In  2  Esd  1 

39—  the  prophet  Micah. 

BflCHMAS,  mik'maa  (Dp?^,  mikhmO?;  B, 
Max)i^,  Machmds,  A,  Xu^^M,  Chammds) :  The  form 
of  the  name  "Michmash"  found  in  Ezr  2  27;  Nch 

7  31.   In  I  Esd  5  21it^>pearsa8MACALON(q.v.). 

mCHHASH,  mik'mash  (l^pp'Q,  nakhmOsh; 
M«]^|fcA«,  Madimds):  A  town  in  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  apparently  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  secure  mention  in  the  list  of  cities  given  in  Josh 
16  21  ff.   It  fiirst  app^rs  as  occupied  by  Saul  with 


2,(NK>  men,  when  Jonathan,  advancing  from  Gibeah, 
smote  the  Phili  garrison  in  Geba  (1  S  13  2).  To 
avenge  this  injury,  the  Philis  came  up  in  force  and 
pitched  in  Michmash  (ver  5).  Saul  and  Jonathan 
with  600  men  held  Geba,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Phili  garrison  (ver  16).  It  will  assist  in 
making  clear  the  narrative  if,  at  this  point,  the 
natural  features  of  the  place  are  deBcribed. 


PasB  of  Mlchmaid]. 

Michmash  is  represented  by  the  mod.  MukhmOa, 
about  7  miles  N.  of  Jerus.  Trom  the  main  road 
which  runs  close  to  the  watershed,  a  valley  sloping 
eastward  sinks  swiftly  into  the  great  gorge  of  Wddy 
etSuweinit.  The  village  of  MukhmOa  stands  to  the 
N.  of  the  gorge,  about  4  miles  E.  of  the  carriage 
road.  The  ancient  path  from  Ai  southward  passes 
to  the  W.  of  the  nUage,  goes  down  into  the  valley 
by  a  steep  and  difficult  track,  and  crosses  the  gorge 
by  the  pass,  a  narrow  defile,  with  lofty,  precipitous 
crags  on  either  side — the  only  place  where  a  crossing 
is  practicable.  To  the  S.  of  the  goi^  is  Geba,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Philis,  doubtless  to  com- 
mand the  pass.  Their  camp  was  probably  pitched 
in  a  position  E.  of  Mukmndt,  vnere  the  ground 
slopes  gradually  northward  from  the  edge  of  the 
gorge.  The  place  is  described  by  Jos  as  "upon  a 
precipice  with  three  peaks,  ending  in  a  smaU,  but 
sharp  and  long  extremity,  while  there  was  a  rock 
that  surrounded  them  like  bulwarks  to  prevent  the 
attack  of  the  enemy"  (Ant,  VI,  vi,  2).  Conder 
confirms  this  description,  i^>eaking  of  it  as  "a  hi^ 
hill  bounded  by  the  precipices  of  Wddy  ea-Sutoeinit 
on  the  S.,  rising  in  three  fiat  but  narrow  mounds, 
and  communicating  with  the  hill  of  Mukhmda, 
which  is  much  lower,  by  a  long  and  narrow  rid^.'' 
The  Philis  purposed  to  guard  the  pass  against 
approach  from  the  S.  On  the  other  hand  they  wen 
not  eager  to  risk  an  encounter  with  the  badly  armed 
Israelites  in  a  position  where  superior  numbers 
would  be  of  little  advantage.  It  was  while  the 
armies  lay  thus  facing  each  other  across  the  gorge 
that  Jonathan  and  his  armor-bearer  performed  their 
intrepid  feat  (14  1  ff).   See  BozEZj  Sbner. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Philis  brought  their 
chariots  to  Michmash  (1  S  IS  5).  In  nis  ideal 
picture  of  the  Assyr  advance  on  Jerus,  Isaiah  makes 
the  invader  lay  up  his  baggage  at  Michmash  so 
that  he  might  go  lightly  through  the  pass  (10  2(i). 
A  company  of  the  men  of  Michmash  (see  Mich- 
mas)  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  exile  (Ezr 
2  27;  Nch  7  31).  Michmash  produced  excellent 
barley.  According  to  the  Mish,  "to  bring  barley 
to  Michmash"  was  equivalent  to  our  Eng.  "to 
carry  coal  to  Newcastle."  Michmash  was  the  seat 
of  government  under  Jonathan  Maccabaeua  (1 
Marc  9  73). 

The  modem  villi^  is  stone-built.   There  are 
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rock-cut  tombfl  to  the  N.  Cisterns  supfily  the 
water.  There  are  foundations  of  old  buildinga, 
.arge  stonee,  and  a  vaulted  cistern.     W.  Ewing 

inCHMETHAH,  mik'mS-tha  (nPllp^lSn,  Aa- 
mikkm'ihak;  B,  'iKoayAv,  HikamUin,  A,  MaxWfl, 
MaciUhdth):  A  place  named  in  defining  the  terri- 
tory of  Ephraimand  Manasseh  (Josh  16  6;  17  7). 
It  18  said  to  lie  "before,"  i.e.  to  the  £.  of  Shechem. 
In  the  name  itself,  the  meaaing  of  which  is  obscure, 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  us.  The  presence  of  the 
art.,  however  ("tAe  Michmethah").  suggests  that 
it  may  not  be  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative, 
applying  to  some  feature  of  the  landscape.  Conder 
suggests  the  plain  of  Makhneh,  which  kes  to  the  E. 
of  iVdUus  (Shechem)j  in  which  there  may  possibly 
be  an  echo  of  the  ancient  name; 

mCHRI,  mtk'ii  0^?%,  mifeArf):  ABenjamite 
dweller  in  Jerus  (I  Cfa  9  8). 

MICHTAU,  mik'tam.  See  Psaucs. 

HIDDAT,  mid'dft  (01^1  mX^,  nu^dsilh 
hthj/dm,  D'?^^i^,  sohdrayim;  ^|Upa  (ifa-n,  hernia 
m6se):  The  Heb  maJ^&eUh  horySm  (Neh  8  3)  and 
the  Gr  hemeras  meaSa  (Acts  S6  13)  are  strictly  the 
middle  of  the^day,  but  the  Heb  ^oMrayiin  is  a  dual 
form  from  "V^X ,  ndhar,  meaning  "light,"  hence  light 
or  brightness,  i.e.  the  brightest  part  of  the  day  (1  E 
18  29).   See  Noon. 

MIDDin,  mid'in  (]^,  middln;  m  GB,  AlvAv, 
Ain6n,  "springs"):  One  of  the  six  citiee  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judah  (Josh  16  61).  There  are  not 
inany  possible  sites.  The  Heb  name  may  possibly 
survive  in  Kh.  Mird,  a  very  conspicuous  site  with 
many  ancient  cisterns  overlooking  the  plateau  e! 
Bilked',  above  which  it  towers  to  a  height  of  1,000 
ft.;  it  is  the  Mora  Mardetot  early  Christian  pil- 
l^rims:  the  existing  remains  are  Byxantiiie.  It  is  a 
site  of  great  natural  strength  and  was  clearly  once 
a  place  of  some  importance.  The  Gr  reading 
Aindn,  "place  of  springs,"  suKsests  the  nei^bor- 
hood  of  uie  extensive  oasis  of  *Ain  Feahkhah  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  where  there  are 
at  Kk.  KumrAn  remains  of  buildings  and  a  rock-cut 
aqueduct.   See/>£F,  III,  210, 212,  Sh  XVIIL 

£.  W.  G.  Mastvbman 

MIDDLE  WALL.  See  Pabtttion. 

UXDIAN,  mid't-an,  BGDIAinTBS,  mfd'i-an-Its 
(^71V>  miahyOn,  'CTT^yo,  midhyOnXm;  MoSi^ 
Madidm,  HaSiT|vatoL,  Madienaim) : 
1.  The  Seed  Midian  was  a  son  of  Abraham  by  his 
of  Abraham  concubine  Keturah.  To  him  were 
to  the  Time  bom  5  sons,  Ephah,  Epher,  Hanoch, 
of  the  Abida  and  Eldaah  (Gen  26  2.4;  1 
Judges  Ch  1  32  f).  Bearing  gifts  from  Abra- 
ham, he  and  his  brothers,  each  with 
his  own  household,  moved  off  from  Isaac  into  "the 
east  omintry"  (Gai  26  6).  The  first  recorded  in- 
ddoit  in  the  history  of  the  tribe  is  a  defeat  suffered 
"in  the  field  of  Moab"  at  the  handsof  Hadad,  king 
of  Edom.  Of  this  nothing  b^nd  the  fact  is  known 
(86  35;  1  Ch  1  46).  llie  Midianites  next  ap- 
pear as  merchantmen  traveling  from  Gilead  to 
S-gypt.  with  "spicery  and  balm  and  myrrh,"  with 
no  prejudice  against  a  turn  of  slave-dealing  (Gen 
87  25  ff).  Moses,  on  fleeing  from  Eigypt,  found 
refuge  in  the  land  of  Midian.  and  became  son-in- 
law  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian  (Ex.  2  15.21). 
In  Midian  Moses  received  his  commismon  to  Israel 
in  Egypt  (4  19).  A  Midianite,  familiar  with  the 
desert,  acted  as  guide  ("instead  of  eyes")  to  the 
children  of  lo'ael  in  their  wilderness  wanderings 


(Nu  10  29ff).  The  friendly  relations  betwe^ 
Israel  and  Midian,  which  seem  to  have  prevailed 
at  first,  had  been  ruptured,  and  we  find  the  elders  of 
Midian  acting  with  those  of  Moab  in  calling 
Balaam  to  curse  Israel  (22  4-7).  Because  of  the 
grievous  sin  into  which  they  had  seduced  Israel  on 
the  shrewd  advice  of  Balaam,  a  war  of  vengeance  was 
made  against  the  Midianites  in  which  five  of  their 
chiefs  perished;  the  males  were  ruthlesdy  slain, 
and  Balaam  also  was  put  to  death  (26  15.17;  81 
2  ff).  We  next  hear  oi  Midian  as  oppressing  Israel 
for  7  years.  Along  with  the  Amaiekites  and  the 
children  of  the  East  they  swarmed  across  the  Jor- 
dan, and  their  multitudinous  beasts  swept  up  the 
produce  of  the  earth.  Overwhelming  disaster  be- 
fell this  horde  at  the  onset  of  Gideon's  chosen 
men.  In  the  battle  and  pursuit  "there  fell  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew 
sword";  their  kings,  Zebah  and  Zaimunna,  and 
their  princes,  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  sharing  the  common 
fate  (Jgs  6-8).  Echoes  of  this  glorious  victory — 
"the  day  of  Midian" — are  heard  in  later  lit.  (Pb 
SS  9;  Isa  9  4;  10  26;  Hab  8  7). 

The  Kenites  appear  to 'have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Midianites.   Jetnro  could  hardly  have  attained  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  in  Midian 

2.  The  had  he  been  of  alien  blood  (Jgs  1  16). 
Kenite  See  Kbnitks.  Agun,  the  tribesmen 
Branch       are  named  indifferently  Isbmaelites  and 

Midianites  (Gen  87  25.28.36;  Jgs  8 
22.24).  They  must  therefore  have  stood  in  cfoae 
relations  with  the  descendants  of  Hagar's  son. 

The  representations  of  Midian  in  Scripture  are 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  immemorial 

ways  of  Arabian  tribes,  now  engaged 

3.  Modem  in  pastoral  pursuits,  again  as  carriers 
Arabs         of   merchandise,  and  yet  again  as 

freebooters.  Such  tribes  often  roam 
through  wide  circles.  They  appear  not  to  have 
practSed  circumcision  (Ex  4  25),  which  is  now 
practically  universal  among  the  Arabs.'  The  men 
wore  golden  ornaments,  as  do  the  modem  nomads 
(Jgs  I  24  ff). 

The  name  of  "Midian"  is  not  found  in  Egro  or 
Assyr  documents.    Delitzsch  {Wo  lag  da»  Paror 

diesf  304)  suggests  that  Ephah  (Gen 

4.  Histori-  26  4)  may  be  identical  with  Hayu^ 
cal  Suin-  of  the  cuneiform  insmptions.  If  this 
ences  is  correct  the  referraces  point  to  the 

existence  of  this  Midianite  tribe  in  the 
N.  of  d~Hijaz  in  the  times  of  Tiglath-pileser  and 
Sargon  (745-705  BC).  Isaiah  speaks  of  Midian 
and  Ephah  apparently  as  separate  tribes,  whose 
dromeoaries  bear  gold  and  frankincense  to  Zion 
(60  6);  but  he  gives  no  hint  of  the  districts  they 
occupied.  The  tribe  of  GhifOr,  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Medina  in  Mohunmed's  day,  Knobel 
would  iden^y  with  Epher,  another  of  Midtan'ssonB. 

No.  boundariea  can  now  be  assigned  to  "the  land 
of  Midian."   It  induded  territory  on  the  W.  'as 

well  as  on  the  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba 
6.  Territory  (Ex  4  19).   It  lay  between  Edom 

and  Paran  (1  K  11  18).  In  the  time 
of  the  Judges  their  district  seems  to  have  extended 
northward  to  the  E.  of  Gilead  (8  10). 

A  trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  found  in  that  of 
Madyan,  a  place  mentioned  by  the  Arab,  geog' 
raphers,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  now 
called  M<mh&ir  Sho'aib.  It  lies  E.  of  the  Gulf  of 
*Akaba(  some  miles  from  the  coast,  almost  oppoute 
the  pomt  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  The  name 
Sho^aib,  givm  by  Mohammed  to  Jethro,  may  here 
be  due  to  ancient  Midianite  tradition. 

W.  EwiNo 

MIDIANITISH,  mid'i-an-It-ish,  WOMAN 
(n'i;v]Qn,  harmidK}/&nith,  "theMidianitees"):  The 
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designation  given  to  the  daughter  of  Zur.  Cozbi, 
whom  Zimri  the  son  of  Salu  brought  into  the  camp 
of  Israel   (Nu  26  Both  were  of  noble 

parentage  (20  14. IS).  The  majority  of  the  people 
strongly  resented  this  act  of  profanation  (26^6). 
A  pestilence  was  ra^log  in  the  camp,  and  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Eleazar,  in  an  outburst  of  zeal  pursued 
the  two  delinquents  and  slew  them  by  a  apear- 
thrust  through  their  bodies  (28  8).  He  obtained 
as  a  reward  the  immediate  stayiiw  of  the  plague  and 
the  promise  of  perpetual  prieet&md  to  ttia  family 
(2B  8.13).  John  A.  Lebs 

laDznoHT,  mid'ntt  (TtV^  nix^. 

laylak,  "middle  of  the  ni^t"  [Ex  11  4;  Job  M  20; 
Ps  119  62],  rfylxO  yfQ,  W  h(t4ayUA,  "the  half 
of  the  night"  [Ex  U  29;  Jgs  16  3;  Ruth  S  8}, 
tiyfS^  ipFt,  tSkh  ha^aylah,  "the  division  of  the 
night"  and  hence  the  middle  point  [IKS  20); 
|Uffi)t  rvKT6t,  m6ai8  nukUia  [Mt  SB  6],  or  lUirov  Tfjt 
wmr6tf  nUaon  Ua  nukida,  "the  middle  of  the  night" 
[Acts  27  27],  (uiroviKTvot,  meaorv^tioa,  "midni^t"; 
WH,  meaomiktion  [Acta  16  25,  etc]):  In  the  period 
before  the  exile  midnight  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  accurately  determined.  The  division  of 
the  night  was  into  three  watches^a  middle  one  of 
which  meluded  midnight.  In  NT  times  tha  four- 
watch  division  was  used  where  mididght  must  have 
bera  more  or  leas  accurate^  determined.  See 
Timb;  Watch.  H.  Pobibb 

MIDRASH,  mid'rash  (OilT?,  midkrOth):  The 
Heb  word  oorresponding  to  AV  "story"  and  RV 
"commentary"  in  2  Ch  IS  22;  24  27.  A  mid- 
nuh  is  properly  a  story  developed  for  purposes  of 
edification.  See  Gokmehtabt. 

MDWIFB,  mid'wif  (rl^)?l?,  m^yaUedJusih): 
Those  who  in  patriarchal  times  attended  mothers 
at  childbirth  are  so  named  in  Qea  S5  17:  S8  28; 
Ex  1  15-22.  Such  attendants  were  probably  th^ 
(1  S  4  20),  as  they  usually  are  now,  the  older 
female  relatives  and  friends  of  the  mother.  The 
duties  which  the^  had  to  perform  are  enumerated 
in  Ezk  16  4:  division  of  the  cord,  washing  the 
infant  in  water,  saltii^  with  salt  and  swathing  in 
swaddUng  clothes.  During  the  Egvp  bondage 
there  were  two  midwives  who  attendol  the  Heb 
women;  from  their  names,  they  were  probably  He- 
brews, certainly  they  were  not  Egyptians.  From 
this  passage  it  appears  that  they  used  a  certain 
double-round  form  of  birthstool  called  '^hndyim, 
concerning  which  there  are  several  rabbinical  com- 
ments. It  probably  was  like  Uie  kur^  elwUddeh, 
or  "birth-seat,"  still  used  by  the  Egyp  feUahtn. 
I  have  not  found  any  record  of  its  use  among  the 
Palestinian  Jdlahtn.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in 
the  .Talm  ($OUh  2b}  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  two 
midwives  bad  different  duties,  Sbiphrah  being  the 
one  who  dressed  the  infant,  Puah,  the  one  who  whis- 
pered to  it.  One  Jewish  commentator  on  this  sup- 
poses that  Puah  used  artificial  respiration  by  blow- 
mg  into  the  child's  mouth.  The  midwives  must  have 
had  considerable  skill,  as  a  case  like  that  of  Tamar 
required  some  amount  of  operative  manipulation. 

The  Eng.  word  means  originally  the  woman  who 
ia  "with  the  mother"  (cf  "the  women  that  stood  by," 
in  1  S  4  20),  but  very  early  became  wplied  to 
those  who  gave  akflled  asmstance,  as  in  Raynold's 
Birth  of  Mankind,  1565.       AlbX.  Macalistbb 

WODAL-EDER,  mip<]al-e'd&.  See  Edbb. 

MIGDAL-EL,  mig'dal-el  (bS-b-^Jlp,  mighdal-'^; 
Bf  Mf^raXaapt(|k,  Megalaarelin,  A,  lil«ir6ci\ii)iip4fL, 


MagdaHiSrdm):  The  name,  whidi  means  "tower 
of  God,"  occurs  between  Iron  and  Horem  in  the  list 
of  the  fenced  cities  of  Na^tali  (Josh  19  33). 
Onom  places  it  9  miles  from  Dora  (T'onftlmA),  on 
the  way  to  Ftolemais,  which  points  to  AthlU.  But 
this  is  far  from  the  territory  of  Naphtali.  It  ia 
probably  to  be  identified  with  either  Khiiiet 
M^del,  3  miles  N.  of  f  edu,  or  M^dd  /altm,  5  miles 
farther  to  the  N.W. 

HIGDAL-GAD,  mig'dal-gad  Ol'^'^^ld ,  mighdal. 
ffodk,  "tower  of  Gad"):  Oneof  a  groupof  16  cities 
of  Judah  situated  in  the  "lowUmd"  (Josh  15  37). 
Of  these,  only  Lachish,  EgloU,  Beth-dagon  and 
Naamah  have  been  identified  with  any  certainty. 
This  would  indicate  a  site  in  the  Phih  plain,  and 
the  modem  flourishing  town  of  M^deL,  2\  miles 
N.E.  of  Ashkelon,  appears  to  be  a  possible  identi- 
fication. It  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  di»- 
trict  which  is  named  after  it  Nahiet  d-Mddd.  It 
muat,  howevw,  be  admitted  that  it  ia  dimcult  to 
see  how  Judah  oould  have  held  a  site  so  close  to  the 

S-eat  Phili  strongholds.  It  ia  very  probable  that 
r«;d«I  ("tower")  is  the  tower  mentioned  in  Jos, 
BJ,  III,  li,  3,  aa  close  to  Ashkelon,  and  it  or  Migdal- 
^ad  (or  both  if  they  are  the  same  sites)  may  be 
identical  with  the  Magtal  of  the  Am  Tab  (Petrie, 
Hitt.  Egypt,  II,  329).  For  Mejdel  see  PEF,  II, 
410.ShXVi.  E.  W.  G.  MAOTsaifAM 

MIGDOL,  mig'dol,  mig'dSl  (^^'^fp,  mighdol; 
HavSAXeis  MasdOUm):  Tiua  name  ("the  tower")  is 
^ijHied  to  two  places  on  the  east  frontier  <rf  E^jypt. 

(1)  In  Ex  14  2;  Nu  SS  7,  the  Heb  camp,  on  the 
nuvdi  fromEtham  afterthey had  "turned  (appar- 
ently to  the  S.),  is  defined  as  'facing 

1.  Ex  14:2;  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the 
Nu  SS:7      sea,  over  against  Baal-sephon.'  It 

is  thus  to  be  Bought  (see  Exodtts)  W. 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  may  have  been  s  watch- 
tower  on  the  H>ur  of  Jdtel  'Atalfoh.  Israel  was 
supposed  to  be  ^'entangled  in  the  land,"  and  shut 
in  in  the  "wilderness,"  between  this  range  and  the 
Bitter  Lakea^  then  forming  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  exact  site  is  unknown.  In  about  385  AD,  St. 
Silvia,  traveling  from  Clysma  (Sues),  was  rfiown  the 
sites  above  roentbned  on  her  way  to  Hraodpolis, 
but  none  of  these  names  now  survive. 

(2)  In  Jer  44  1:  46  14,  a  Migdol  is  noticed  with 
Monphis,  and  with  Tahpanhes  (LXX  "Taphnas"), 

this  latter  Wng  supposed  to  be  the 

2.  Jer  44:1;  Daphnai  of  Or  writers,  now  Tdl 
46:U         Difmehr  W.  of  ^antarah.  The  same 

place  ia  probably  intended  in  Ezk  29 
10;  SO  6  (cf  va  15-18),  the  borders  of  Egypt  bemg 
defined  aa  reaching  "from  Migdol  to  Syene"  (see 
RVm),  as  imderstood  bv  the  LXX  translators. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  places  Migdol  12  miles  S. 
of  Pelusium,  and  the  site  appears  to  have  been  at 
or  near  Tell  a  SamUL  the  £^p  name,  according  to 
BrugBoh  (/fist,  II,  351),  bemg  Samut.  This  Mig- 
dol was  thus  apparently  a  "watchtowv"  on  the 
main  road  along  the  coast  from  "Pal,  which  is  called 
(Ex  IS  17)  "thewayof  thelandoftheI^uli8,"entei^ 
ing  Egypt  near  Daphnai. 

These  aUea  not  identical. — ^We  are  specially  told 
that  this  was  not  the  route  taken  at  the  exodus, 
and  this  Migdol  cannot  therefore  be  the  same 
as  (1),  though  Bnigsch,  in  consequence  of  a  theory 
aa  to  the  exodus  which  has  not  been  accepted  by 
other  scholars,  has  confused  the  two  sites,  aa  a4>- 
parentlydoes  the  Antonine  Itinerary  when  pladng 
FitbomonthesamerouteleadingtoZoan.  Brugsia 
{Geography,  III,  19)  supposes  the  Egyp  town  name 
ParMancSl  (with thedetermmativefor  ''wall"  added) 
to  stand  for  Migdol,  but  the  prefix  Pa  ("city") 
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seems  to  show  that  this  word  is  purely  native,  and 
not  Bern,  to  say  nothing  of  pbiIolos^<^  objections, 
lliis  town  may,  however,  have  Iain  in  the  reqiiued 
direction,  according  to  a  scribe's  report  cS  the  time 
of  Seti  II  (or  about  1230  BC). 

As  much  oonfiuloa  baa  been  oeated  by  quoting  this 
report  u  Illustrative  of  the  ezodus,  the  actual  wtNrdi 
■ccordlng  to  Brugsch's  tr  nutr  be  given  (.Hiit,  II.  I32): 
"  I  set  out  from  the  btU  of  the  royal  palace  on  the  Bth  day 
of  Eplphl,  In  the  evening,  after  the  two  servanta.  I 
arrived  at  the  tortraa  Thuku  (.T-h-u)  on  the  10th  of 
Bplphl.  I  wu  Informed  tbat  the  men  had  resolved  to 
U3c0  their  way  toward  the  S.  On  the  12th  I  reached 
Khetam.  There  I  was  Informed  that  grooms  who  bad 
come  from  the  neighborhood  [of  the  sedge  dty"]  r^- 
ported  that  the  fugitives  had  already  passed  the  ram- 
part (Anbu  or  "  wair').  to  the  N.  of  the  Ma'ktil  of  Kins 
Bed  Miaepthah."  As  to  the  portion  of  tUs  "wall,'* 
see  Snca. 

C.  R.  CONDEB 
MIGRON,  mig'ron   (111?'?,  migkrdn;  MaTf^i-, 

(1)  A  place  in  the  uttermost  part  of  Geba-^hich 
read  here  instead  of  Gibeah— parked  by  a  pome- 
granate tree,  whoe  Saul  and  his  600  men  encamped 
over  a^inst  the  Philis,  who  wero  in  Michmash  (1  S 
14  2).  Job  describes  the  distress  of  Saul  and  his 
company  as  thev  sat  on  a  high  liill  (bounds  huvaUda) 
viewing  the  wideroread  desolation  wrought  by  the 
enemy.  There  is,  nowever,  nothing  to  guide  us  as 
to  the  exact  spot.  Many  suppose  that  the  text  is 
corrupt;  but  no  emendation  suggested  jrields  any 
Bati8fact<n7  result.  The  place  was  certainty  S.  of 
Michmash. 

(2)  (B,  HaytSA  Maoedd,  A,  UaytSSii,  Magedd6): 
The  Mi^n  of  Isa  10  28  is  mentioned  between 
Aiath  (Ai)  and  Michmash.  If  the  places  are  there 
named  in  consecutive  order,  this  Migron  must  be 
sought  to  the  N.  of  Michmash.  It  may  with  some 
oonfidence  be  located  at  MakrUn,  a  ruined  site  to  the 
N.  of  the  road  leading  from  Michmash  to  Ai. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  two  jdaoee 
having  the  same  name  pretty  dom  to  each  other. 
The  two  Beth-horons,  although  distinguished  as 
upper  and  lower,  are  a  case  in  point.  So  also  are 
the  two  Bethsaidas.  There  is  therefore  no  need  to 
try  to  idratify  the  two  with  one  another,  as  some 
(e.K.  Robertson  Smith  in  JmtnuU  oj  Philol.,  XIII, 
62  ff)  have  attempted  to  do  witis  no  success. 

W.  Ewroo 

MIJAMIN,  mij'a-min  (]*nD^,  ntfyOmln;  AV 

Miamin) : 

(1)  One  oS  those  who  had  mwried  foreign  wives 
(Ezrl0  25).  HeiBalsocalIedMaelus(lEBd9  26). 

(2)  The  one  to  whom  fell  the  lot  for  the  6th 
priestly  course  (1  Oh  S4  9).  His  family  returned 
with  Zoubbabd  and  Joshua  (Neh  IS  6). 

(3)  A  signatory  of  the  Covenant  (Neh  10  7). 

MKLOTH,  mik'loth,  miklOth  (nibplj ,  mtjJWA) : 
(1)  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jeiel  (1  Ch  8  32;  9 

37.38).   A  comparison  of  the  two  passages  shows 

that  Uie  name  Mikloth  has  been  dropped  at  the 

end  of  1  Ch  8  31. 

^  An  officer  designated  "the  ruler."  appointed 

in  the  priestly  ootirse  for  the  2d  month  (1  Ch  S7  4). 

MIKHEIAH,  mik-ne'ya,  mik-nfa  (VI^SPV, 
m^niydAfi):  A  Levite  dooi^eeper  (1  Ch  15  18). 

HILALAI,  mil-a^lfi'I,  milVlt  O^b^,  mildlav):  A 
Levito  musician  (Neh  IS  36). 

HUCAH,  mfllu  (T^^V ,  mUkSh;  MfXx^  Mekhd) : 

(1)  Daughter  of  Haran,  wife  of  Nahor,  and  grand- 
mother of  Rebekah  (Gen  11  29;  SS  20-23;  S« 

15.24.47). 

(2)  Daughter  of  Zelophehad  (Nu  26  33;  27  1 ;  86 
11;  Josh  17  3).   Many  recent  authorities  are  of 


opinion  that  Milcah  is  an  abtveviatbnof  Bethmilcah, 
and  is  a  eeoffa^hieaX  laitiui  than  a  personal  name. 

WLCOM,  mil'kom,  mfl'kOm.  See  Molbch. 

BCCLDBW,  mil'dQ  Cflp^!!,  yfrOlFOn:  LXX  usually 
<KTip9t,  Ueteros,  Ut.  "jaundice"):  In  the  6  passages 
where  it  occurs  it  is  associated  with  shidddphdn, 
"blasting"  (Dt  S8  22;  1  K  8  37;  2  Ch  6  28;  Am 
4  9;  Hag  S  17).  In  Jer  SO  6,  Uie  same  word  is 
tr^  "paleness,"  the  yellow  color  of  one  with  ab- 
dominal disease.    The  root-meaning  is  "greenish 

yellow";  cf  the  Arab,  ^li^,  varj»Sn,  meaning 

both  "jaundice"  and  "blight.'^  Mildew  or  "rust"  in 
com  is  due  to  a  special  fungus,  Pvccinia  graminU, 
whose  life  is  divided  between  the  barberry  and 
cereals.  Many  other  varieties  of  fungi  which 
flourish  tmon  oUier  plants  are  also  demgnated  "mil- 
dew." See  BLAsnHG.    £.  W.  G.  Mastebbiah 

MILE,  mil  (|i(Xtev»  mHion,  Lat  miUe  pasnu, 
mUia  patmum):  A  thousand  paces,  equal  to  1,618 
Eng.  yds.  (Mt  5  41).   See  WsiaHTS  and  Mbaa- 

UBES. 

MfLBTUS,  ml-le'tus  (VL(kifr«t,Milelos) :  A  famous 
early  Ionian  Or  city  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Meander  River,  which,  according  to 
Acts  20  1&— 21  1,  and  2  Tim  4  20  (AV  "Mile- 
tum"),  Paul  twice  visited.  In  the  earliest  times  it 
was  a  prominent  trading  post,  and  it  is  said  that 
75  colonies  were  founded  Dy  its  merchants.  Among 
them  were  Abydos,  Cyzicus  and  8ino[>e.  In  494 
BC,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Persians;  it  was 
recovered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  after  his 
time  it  rapidly  declined,  y;et  it  continued  to  exist 
until  long  after  the  Christian  era.  In  the  history 
of  early  Christianity  it  plays  but  a  little  part. 
The  Meander  brings  down  a  considerable  amount 
of  sediment  which  it  has  deposited  at  its  mouth, 
haturally  altering  the  coast  line.  The  gulf  into 
which  tne  river  flows  has  thus  been  nearly  filled 
with  the  deposit.  In  the  ancient  gulf  stood  a  little 
island  called  Lade;  the  island  now  appears  as  a 
mound  in  the  marshy  malarial  plain,  and  Pola^w, 
the  modem  village  which  stands  on  the  sito  oi 
Miletus,  is  6  miles  from  the  coast.  Without  taking 
into  account  the  great  (Ganges  in  the  coast  line  it 
would  be  difficult  to  understand  Acts  30  15-21, 
for  in  the  days  of  Paul,  Ephesus  could  be  reached 
from  Miletus  by  land  only  by  making  a  long  d6tour 
about  the  head  of  the  gulf.  To  go  directlv  from  one 
of  these  cities  to  the  other,  one  would  nave  been 
obliged  to  cross  the  gulf  by  boat  and  then  continue 
by  land.  This  is  what  Paul's  messenger  prob^ly 
did.  The  direct  Journey  may  now  be  made  by 
land.  Miletus  has  been  so  ruined  that  its  plan 
can  no  long^  be  made  out.  PracUcally  the  only 
remaining  object  of  unusual  interest  is  the  theater, 
the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  not  built  in  a 
hollow  of  the  hillside,  as  most  ancient  theaters  were, 
but  in  ib»  open  field.  E.  J.  Banes 

MILK,  milk  p^n ,  ^alabk;  -y^cs  g^:  Lat  lac 
[2  2  19;  8  10]):  The  fluid  secreted  by  the 
manun  ary  glands  of  female  mammals  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  their  young.  The  word  is  used  in  the  Bible 
of  that  of  human  beings  (Isa  28  9)  as  well  as  of 
that  of  the  lower  animals  (Ex  28  19).  As  a  food  it 
nmked  next  in  importance  to  bread  (Ecclus  89  26). 
Pal  is  frequently  described  as  a  land  "flowing  wiUi 
milk  and  honey"  (Ex  8  8.17;  Nu  18  27;  Dt  6  3; 
Josh  5  6;  Jer  11  5;  Ezk  20  6.15).  lilUkwasamong 
the  first  things  set  before  the  weary  traveler  (Gen 
18  8).  In  fact,  it  was  considered  a  luxury  (Jgs  6 
25;  Cant  6  1).  The  people  used  the  milk  of  kine 
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and  also  that  of  sheep  (Dt  82  14),  and  esp.  that  of 
eoats  (Prov  27  27).  It  was  received  in  pails 
X'iHlnlm,  Job  21  24),  and  kept  in  leather  bottles 
{no'dh,  Jgs  4  19),  where  it  turned  sour  quickly  in 
the  warm  climate  of  Pal  before  being  poured  out 
thickly  like  a  melting  substance  (n&^iakk;  cf  Job 
10  10).  Cheese  of  v^ous  kinds  was  made  from  it 
(iThhfnSh  and  hOri^e  he-^OtObh,  lit.  "outa  of  milk"); 
or  the  curds  ($«m'dA)  were  eaten  Trith  bread,  and 
possibly  also  made  into  butter  by  churning  (Prov 
SO  33).  See  Food,  II.  It  is  possible  that  milk  was 
used  for  seething  other  subetances;  at  least  the 
Israelites  were  strictly  forbidden  to  seethe  a  kid  in 
its  mother's  milk  (Ex  23  19;  34  26;  Dt  14  21), 
and  by  a  very  general  interpretation  of  these  pas- 
sa^ee  Jews  have  come  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
mixtures  of  meat  imd  milk  of  all  kinds. 

Figuratively  the  word  is  used  (1)  of  abundance 
(Gen  40  12) ;  (2)  of  a  loved  one's  charms  (Cant  4 
11);  (3)  of  blessings  (Isa  65  1;  Joel  S  18);  (4)  of 
the  (spiritual)  food  of  immature  people  (1  Cor  8  2; 
He  6  12.13);  (5)  of  purity  (1  Pet  2  2). 

MILL,  mil,  MILLSTONE,  mil'stOn  (nnn, 
ref^h;  _  iivXot,  mUlos,  ilvXAv,  miMn) :  The  two  most 
pnmitive  methods  of  grinding  grain  were  (1)  by 
pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  and  (2)  by  rubbing  it  be- 
tween two  stones.  In  Nu  11  8  both  methods  are 
mentioned  as  used  for  r«ideaing  the  manna  more 
fit  for  cooking.    Numerous  examples  of  both  mill 


Women  at  a  Modem  MID. 

and  mortar  have  been  found  in  ancient  excavations. 
Bliss  and  Macalistcr  in  their  excavations  at  Glezer 
and  other  places  have  found  specimens  of  what  is 
called  the  saddle-quem  or  mill,  which  consists  of 
two  stones.  The  "nether"  stone,  always  made  of 
hard  lava  or  basalt  from  the  district  of  the  Hauran, 
was  a  large  heavy  slab  varying  in  length  from  l| 
ft.  to  2}  ft.,  and  in  width  from  10  in.  to  1}  ft.  Ita 
upper  surface  was  hollowed  out  Bli(^tly,  which 
made  it  look  a  little  like  a  saddle  and  may  have 
suggested  the  name  of  "riding  millstone"  applied 
by  the  Hebrews  to  the  upper  stone  which  rested  on 
it  (Jgs  9  63).  The  "upper  stone"  or  "rider"  was 
much  smaller,  4  in.  to  8  m.  long  and  2}  in.  to  6  in. 
wide,  and  of  varying  shapes.  This  could  be  seized 
with  the  two  hands  and  nibbed  back  and  forth  over 
the  nether  stone  much  the  same  as  clothes  are 
scrubbed  on  a  wash-board.  Such  a  stone  could  be 
used  as  aweapon  (Jgs  0  53;  2  S  11  21),  or  given 
as  a  pledge  (Dt  34  6). 

Macallster  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  the  rotary  hand- 
Quern  Id  the  form  used  In  modern  Pal  and  la  remote 
European  regions,  such  as  the  Hebrides,  Is  dulte  un- 
known throughout  the  whole  history,  even  down  to  the 
time  of  Chriav'  (.Excavations  at  Qezer).  The  same  writer, 
however,  describes  some  mills  belonging  to  the  3d  and 
4th  Sem  periods  which  are  much  like  the  present  rotary 
quem,  except  smaller  (4  in.  to  6  in.  In  diameter),  and 
with  no  provision  for  a  turning  handle.  Schumacher 
describes  those  as  paint  grinders.  The  only  perforated 
upper  millstones  found  In  the  excavations  at  Gexer 
belong  to  the  early  Arab,  period. 


If  the  above  assertions  are  substantiated  then  we 
must  alter  somewhat  the  familiar  picture  of  the  two 
women  at  the  mill  (Mt  24  41),  commonly  illus- 
trated by  photographs  of  the  mills  still  used  in 
modem  Pal.  These  latter  consist  of  two  stone 
discs  each  18  in.  to  20  in.  in  diameter,  usually  made 
of  Hauran  basalt.  The  upper  one  is  perforated  in 
the  center  to  allow  it  to  rotate  on  a  woodm 
fixed  in  the  nether  stone,  and  near  the  circumference 
of  the  upper  stone  is  fixed  a  wooden  handle  for 
turning  it.  The  gnun  to  be  ground  is  fed  into  the 
central  hole  on  the  upper  stone  and  gradually  works 
dorni  between  the  stones.  As  the  grain  is  reduced 
to  flour,  it  flies  out  from  between  the  stones  on  to  a 
cloth  or  skin  placed  underneath  the  mill.  To  make 
the  flour  fine  it  is  reground  and  sifted.  Larger 
stones  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  diameter,  workii^  on  uie 
principle  of  the  handmill,  are  still  used  for  grind- 
ing sesame  seed.  These  are  turned  by  asses  or 
mules.  Another  form  of  mill,  which  is  possibly 
referred  to  in  Mt  18  6;  Mk  9  42;  Rev  18  21.22, 
consisted  of  a  conical  nether  stone  on  which  "rode" 
a  second  stone  like  a  hollowed-out  capstan.  The 
upper  stone  was  probably  turned  with  handspikes 
in  much  the  same  way  as  an  old-fashioned  snip's 
capstan  was  turned.  The  material  to  be  ground 
was  fed  into  the  upper  cone  which  formed  the 
hopper  and  from  which  it  was  delivered  to  the  grind- 
ing surfaces  between  the  "rider"  and  the  nether 
stone.  This  form  of  mill  must  have  been  known  in 
late  Bib.  times,  because  many  examples  of  the  upper 
stone  dating  from  the  Gr-Rom  period  have  been 
found.  One  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the 
Syrian  Protestant  Colle(|e  at  Beirftt.  Another 
lat^e  one  lies  among  the  rums  at  Fetra,  etc.  In  Mt 
18  6;  Mk  9  42,  the  mill  is  described  as  a  vSkat 
6rtK6s,  m^a  onikds,  lit.  a  mill  turned  by  an  ass, 
hence  a  great  millstone.  It  is  not  at  all  uidikcly 
that  the  writers  have  confused  the  meaning  of  Dm, 
6no8  (113PI,  ^mor),  atonn  commonly  applied  to  the 
upper  millstone  of  a  handmill,  thinking  it  referred 
instead  to  the  animal  which  turned  the  mill.  This 
explanation  would  make  Christ's  words  of  con- 
demnation more  applicable.  The  uppf»'  millstone 
of  a  handmill  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  sink 
the  condemned,  uid  the  punishment  would  be  more 
easily  carried  out.  A  tow  years  from  now  hand- 
mills  will  have  disappeared  from  the  Syrian  house- 
holds, for  the  more  modern  gristmills  turned  by 
water  or  other  motor  power  are  rapidly  replacing 
them.   See  Crapts,  II,  8. 

FiguratiTely :  (1)  Of  firmness  and  undaunted 
courage  (Job  41  24).  "The  heart  of  hot-blooded 
animals  is  liable  to  sudden  contractions  and  expan- 
sions, producing  rapid  alternations  of  sensations; 
not  so  the  heart  of  the  great  saurians"  (Canon 
Cook  ad  loc.).  (2)  To  "grind  the  face  of  the  poor" 
(la&  8  15)  is  cruelly  to  oppress  and  afflict  ihem. 
(3)  The  ceasing  of  the  sound  of  the  millstone  was 
a  sign  of  desolation  (Jer  26  10;  Rev  U  22). 

James  A.  Patch 

MILLENnUM  (POSTMILLENinAL  VIEW). 

See  Ebchatoloqy  op  the  NT. 

MILLENinUM,mi-len'i-um  (PREBOLLEirinAL 

VIEW): 

Divergent  Views — Scope  of  Article 
I.   Thb  Tkacbinq  of  Jbsob 

The  Millennium  Not  before  the  Advent 

(1)  Parable  of  the  Wheat  and  Tuea 

(2)  Parable  of  the  Pounds 
II,    Teacbino  of  thu  Apostles 

1.  Expectation  of  the  Advent 

2.  Possibility  of  Survival — Its  Implications 

3.  Prophecy  of  "  Man  of  Sin" 

4.  No  Room  for  Millennium 

5.  Harmony  of  Christ  and  Apostles 
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The  great  majority  of  evangelical  Christians 
believe  that  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  have  uni- 
versal sway  over  the  earth,  and  that 
Divergent  righteouBness  and  peace  and  the 
Views —  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  every- 
Scope  of  where  prevail.  This  happy  time  is 
Article  commonly  called  the  Millennium,  or 
the  thouKuid  years'  ndgn.  Divergent 
views  are  entertuned  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  brought 
about.  Many  honest  and  faithful  men  hold  that 
it  will  be  introduced  by  the  agencies  now  at  work, 
mainly  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  and 
the  extension  of  the  church  over  the  world.  An 
increasing  number  of  men  equally  honest  teach 
that  the  Millennium  will  be  established  by  the 
visible  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  aim 
of  this  brief  article  is  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
Scriptural  grounds  on  which  this  latter  view  rests. 
No  reference  will  be  made  to  objections,  to  counter- 
objections  and  interpretations;  the  single  point, 
namely,  that  the  Millennium  succeeds  t£e  second 
coming  of  Jeaus  Christ,  that  it  does  not  pre- 
cede it,  will  be  rwdly  adhered  to.  Those  who 
hold  this  view  bel  leve  that  neither  Christ  nor 
His  apostles  taught,  on  fair  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion, that  the  MiUeonium  must  oome  before  His 
advent. 

/.  Thm  Ttaehing  ttfJttm. — ^The  Lord  Jesus  said 
nothing  ^MUt  world-wide  conversion  in  His  in- 
structions to  His  disciples  touching 
The  Mil-  their  mission  (Mt  28  19.20;  Mk  16 
lennium  15;  Lk  24  46-48;  Acts  1  8).  They 
Not  before  were  to  be  His  witnesses  and  carry 
Ote  Advent  His  message  to  the  race,  but  He  does 
not  promise  the  race  will  receive  their 
testimony,  or  that  men  wilt  generally  accept  His 
salvation.  On  the  contrary,  He  explicitly  fore- 
warns them  that  they  shall  be  hated  of  alt  men,  Uiat 
sufferings  and  persecutions  shall  be  their  lot,  but 
if  ttiey  are  faittiful  to  the  end  their  reward  will 
he  glorious.  But  world-wide  evangelism  does  not 
mean  world-wide  conversion.  The  universal  offer 
of  salvation  does  not  pledge  its  universal  acceptance. 
In  His  instructions  and  predictions  the  Lord  does 
not  let  fall  a  hint  that  their  world-wide  mission  will 
result  in  world-wide  conversion,  or  that  thereby 
the  longed-for  Millennium  wilt  be  ushered  in.  But 
there  is  a  time  to  oome  when  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  the 
sea,  when  teaching  shall  no  longer  be  needed, 
for  alt  shall  Imow  Him  from  the  least  to  the 

ritest.  Our  dispensation,  accordingly,  cannot 
the  last,  for  the  effects  stated  in  that  are  not 
contemplated  in  the  instructions  and  the  results  of 
this.  To  the  direct  revelation  of  Christ  on  the 
subject  we  now  turn.  In  two  parables  He  explicitly 
announces  ihe  general  character  and  the  oonmmimar 
tion  iba  go^wl  age,  and  these  we  are  briefly  to 
examine. 

(1)  Poroife  of  the  WhecU  and  Tares  (Mt  13  S4- 
S0^6-43). — Happily  we  are  not  left  to  discover 
the  meaning  and  scope  of  this  parable.  We  enjoy 
the  immense  adv^tage  of  having  Our  Lord's  own 
interpretation  of  it.  Out  of  His  Divine  explana- 
tion certain  most  important  facta  emerge:  (a)  The 
parable  covers  the  whole  period  between  the  first 
and  second  advents  of  the  Saviour.  The  Sower  is 
Christ  Himself.  He  began  the  good  work;  He 
opened  the  new  era.  (b)  The  field  is  the  world. 
Christ's  work  is  no  longer  confined  to  a  single 
nation  or  people  as  once;  it  contemplates  the 
entire  race,  (c)  His  people,  the  redeemed,  begotten 
by  His  word  and  Spunt,  are  the  good  seed.  Through 
them  the  gospd  of  His  grace  is  to  lie  propagated 
throui^out  the  whole  world,  (d)  The  devil  is  also 
a  sower.  He  is  the  foul  counterfeiter  of  God's  work. 
He  sowed  the  tares,  the  sons  of  the  evil  one.  (e) 


The  tares  are  not  wicked  men  in  geaaal,  but  a  par- 
ticular class  of  wicked  brought  into  close  and  oon- 
taminating  association  with  the  children  of  God. 
"Within  the  territory  of  the  visible  church  the 
tares  are  deposited"  (Dr.  David  Brown).  It  is  the 
corruption  of  Christendom  that  is  meant,  a  gi- 
gantic fact  to  which  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes. 
CO  The  mischief,  once  done,  cannot  be  oc»rrected. 
'~Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest."  Chris- 
tendom once  corrupted  remuns  so  to  the  end. 
(g)  The  harvest  is  the  consummation  of  the  age. 
This  is  the  culmination  of  our  age;  it  terminates 
with  the  advent  and  judgment  of  the  Son  of  God. 
He  will  send  forth  His  angels  who  will  "gather  out 
of  his  kingdom  all  things  tliat  cause  stunibling,  and 
them  that  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the 

furnace  of  fire  Then  shall  the  righteous 

sliine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father." 

Herts,  then,  we  have  the  bfunnning,  progress  and 
consummation  of  our  age.  Christ  Hmisetf  intro- 
duced it,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  purity  and 
its  excellence.  But  the  ^orious  system  of  truth 
was  soon  marred  by  the  cunning  craftiness  of  Satan, 
No  after-vigilance  or  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
servants  could  repair  the  fatal  damage.  They  were 
forbidden  to  attempt  the  removal  m  the  tares,  for 
by  so  doing  they  would  endanger  the  good  grain,  so' 
intermixed  had  the  two  become  I  The  ejmulsion  of 
the  tares  is  left  for  angels'  hands  in  the  day  of  the 
harvest.  This  is  Our  Lord's  picture  of  our  age: 
a  Zizanian  field  wherein  good  and  bad,  children  of 
God  and  children  of  the  evil  one,  live  side  by  side 
down  to  the  harveet  which  is  the  end.  In  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  correct  and  reform,  the  corruption  of 
Christoidom  rmiains,  nay,  ^ws  i^Mtce.  To 
expel  the  vast  crop  of  false  doctrme,  false  professors, 
fake  teachers,  is  now  as  it  has  been  for  centuries 
an  impossibility.  Christ's  solemn  words  hold  down 
to  the  final  consummation,  "Let  txith  grow  together 
until  the  harvest."  In  such  conditions  a  millen- 
nium of  universal  righteousness  and  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  seems  impossible  until  the  separation 
takes  place  at  the  harvest. 

(2)  ParabU  of  the  Pounda  (Lk  19  Jt-S7).— 
Jesus  was  on  ELis  last  journey  to  Jerus,  and  near 
the  eity.  "Die  multitude  was  eager,  expeHctant. 
They  supposed  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  imme- 
diately to  appear.  The  parable  was  spoken  to 
correct  this  mistake  and  to  reveal  certain  vital 
features  of  it.  "A  certain  nobleman  went  into  a 
far  oountiv,  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and 
to  return.  There  is  little  di£Bcult^  in  grasping 
the  main  teaching  of  this  suggf«tive  narrative. 
The  nobleman  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself; 
the  far  country  is  heavenj  the  tungdom  He  go^  to 
receive  is  the  Messianic  lungdom,  for  the  victorious 
establishment  of  which  all  God's  people  long  and 
pray.  The  servants  are  those  who  sustain  respon- 
sible relation  to  the  Lord  because  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them.  The  rel)eUious  citizens  are  those 
who  refuse  subjection  to  His  wOI  and  d^y  His 
authority.  His  return  is  His  second  coming.  Hie 
parable  spans  the  whole  period  between  His  ascen- 
sion and  His  advent.  It  measures  across  our  entire 
age.  It  tells  of  Christ's  going  away,  it  describes 
the  conduct  of  His  servants  and  of  the  citizens 
during  His  absence;  it  foretells  His  return  and  the 
reckoning  that  is  to  follow.  Mark  the  words,  "And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  oome  back  again, 
having  received  the  kingdom."  It  is  in  heaven  He 
receives  ^e  investiture  of  the  kingdom  (Rev  6  6). 
It  is  on  earth  that  He  administers  it.  The  phrase, 
"having  received  the  kingdom,"  cannot  by  any 
dexterity  of  exegesis  be  made  to  denote  the  end  of 
time  or  the  end  of  the  Millennium,  or  of  His  re- 
ceiving it  at  the  end  of  the  worU;  it  is  then  He 
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delivera  it  up  to  God,  even  the  Father  (1  Cor  16 

The  order  and  eequence  of  events  aa  traced  by 
the  Lord  disclose  the  same  fact  made  prominent 
in  the  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  Tares,  namely, 
that  during  the  whole  period  between  His  ascension 
and  His  return  there  is  no  place  for  a  Millennium 
(rf  world-wide  righteousnees  and  prosperity.  But 
Scripture  warrants  the  belief  that  such  blemednesB 
is  surely  to  0U  the  earth,  and  if  so,  it  must  be  real- 
ised after  Christ's  second  coming. 

//.  TBoehmg  of  the  Apoatlta. — ^There  is  no 
unmistak^le  evidence  that  the  apostles  expected 
a  thousand  years  of  prosperity  and 
1.  Bxpecta-  peace  during  Christ's  absence  in 
tioninthe  neaven.  In  Acts  1  11  we  read  that 
Atfvent  the  heavenly  visitants  said  to  the 
apostles,  "Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  looking  into  neaven?"  This  attitude  of  the 
men  of  Galilee  became  the  permanent  attitude  of 
the  primitive  church.  It  was  that  of  the  uplifted 
gaze.  Paul's  exultant  words  respecting  the  Thessa- 
lonians  might  well  be  appUed  to  all  believers  of  that 
ancient  time,  that  they  turned  imto  God  from  idols, 
to  serve  a  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for 
his  Bon  from  heaven"  (1  Thess  1  9.10).  It  is  the 
prominent  theme  of  the  NT  epp.  In  the  NT  it 
IS  mentioned  318  t.  One  verse  in  every  thirty,  we 
are  told,  ia  occupied  with  it.  It  is  found  slunmg 
with  a  glad  hope  m  the  first  letters  Paul  wrote,  those 
to  the  Thessfuonians.  It  is  found  in  the  last  he 
wrote,  the^  second  to  Timothy,  gleaming  with  the 
bright  anticipation  of  the  crown  he  was  to  receive 
at  the  Redeemer's  appearing.  James  quickens  the 
flagging  courage,  and  reanimates  the  drooping  spirits 
of  pelierers  with  this  trumpet  peal:  "Be  yf  also 
patient;  establidi  your  hearts:  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  ia  at  hand"  (fi  8).  Peter  exhorts  to  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness  by  the  like  motive: 
"Looking  for  and  hastening  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  God'^  (2  Pet  8  12  m).  Amid  the  deepening 
^oom  and  the  gathering  storms  of  the  last  days, 
Jude  (ver  14)  cheers  us  with  the  words  of  Enoch, 
the  seventh  from  Adam,  'Behold,  the  Lord  cometh 
with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judsnent 
upon  ....  the  ui^odly.'  John  closes  the  Canon 
With  the  muestic  words,  "Behold,  he  oometh  with 
the  elouds,"  "Behold,  I  come  ^uicldy ."  These  men, 
q)ealcing  by  the  Spirit  of  Uie  hving  God,  know  there 
can  be  no  reign  of  universal  r^teousness,  no  de- 
liverance of  groaning  creation,  no  redemption  of  the 
body,  no  binding  of  Satan,  and  no  Millennium  while 
the  tares  grow  side  by  side  with  the  wheat:  while 
the  ungodly  world  flings  its  defiant  shout  after  the 
retiring  nobleman,  "We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  us";  and  while  Satan,  that  strong, 
fierce  spirit,  loose  in  this  ue,  deoavee,  leads  cap- 
tive, devours  and  ruins  as  he  listo.  Therefore  the 
panbnate  longing  and  the  assurance  of  nearing 
deliverance  at  the  coming  of  Christ  fill  bo  large 
a  place  in  the  faith  and  the  life  of  the  primitive 
disciples. 

In  1  Thees  4  17  Paul  speaks  of  himself  and 
others  who  may  survive  till  the  Lord's  coming: 
"Then  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left, 
shall  together  with  them  be  caught 


a.  Possi- 
bility of 
Survival— 
Its  Impli- 
cations 


up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air"  (cf  1  Cor  15  51.52). 

This  Implies  fairly  that  the  apostle  did 
not  know  that  long  agea  would  elapse  be- 
tween his  own  day  and  ChrUt'a  advent. 
There  was  to  hia  nUad  the  possibility  of  His  coming  in 
his  iifetLme;  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  an  expectation 
that  he  would  not  pass  through  the  gates  of  death  at  all, 
that  he  would  live  to  see  the  Lord  In  His  glorious  return. 


for  the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  advent  Is  absolutely 
concealed  even  from  inspired  men.  The  inference  Is 
pofecUy  legitimate  Uiat  Paul  and  Ills  feUow-disdpleB  did 


not  anticipate  that  a  Uiousand  years  should  Interrene 
between  them  and  the  coming. 

PurtliermOTe.  the  Tliessalonians  had  fallen  Into  a 
■erioua  mltt^e  (2  Theaa  8  1-12).   By  a  false  spirit, 

or  by  a  forged  ep.  as  from  Paul,  tta^  were 
8.  Prophecy  l^  ^  l>elleve  that  "the  d»  of  tiw  Lord  Is 
n#  "li«fi      "o*"  present"  OBBT),  ver  2.   The  apostle 
\  SIM  "^"^  rightabout  tills  acdemn  maUcr. 

Ot  mil         He  assures  thMU  that  some  *-*»<»^«  must 

precede  tliat  day,  namely,  "tho  taUIog 
away,"  or  apostasy,  and  the  appearing  of  a  poweiftil 
adversary  whom  he  calls  "the  Man  <»  81a."  and  d»- 
scr]besu"the8oDof Perdition."  NaltbertheDnenorthe 
other  of  then  two,  the  apostisy  sad  Man  of  Sin.  was 
then  prenat.  But  the  road  was  tut  setUng  ready  (or 
tliem.  There  was  the  "mntery  of  laTCMsness"  already 
at  rnxTt  at  the  time,  ana  sltnouih  a  certain  restraint 
held  it  In  chfldi,  nevertheless  when  Vba  ebBdt  was  re- 
moved It  would  at  once  precipitate  the  apostasy,  sad  ft 
would  fsiue  in  the  advent  of  the  Man  ot  Sin.  and  he 
should  be  brou^t  to  nought  by  the  pemonsl  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  appears  to  be  the  huport  qt  the 
passage. 

Here  wu  the  appropriate  place  to  settie  forever  for 
these  saints  and  for  all  others  the  question  of  a  long 
period  to  intervene  before  the  Saviour's  advent.  How 
easy  and  natural  it  would  have  been  for  Paul  to  write, 
"Brethren,  there  Is  to  be  first  a  time  of  universal  blessed- 
ness for  the  world,  the  MlUenaium,  and  after  tliat  there 
will  be  an  apostasy  and  the  rev^tlon  of  the  Man  of  Sin 
whom  Christ  will  destroy  by  the  brightness  of  His  com- 
ing." But  Paid  Intimated  nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead, 
he  distinctly  says  that  the  mystov  of  lawlessness  Is  already 
worldng,  that  It  will  issue  In  the  tailing  away,"  and 
then  shall  appear  the  great  adversary,  the  Lawless  One, 
who  shall  meet  his  doom  by  the  advent  of  Christ.  The 
mjrstwy  of  lawlessness,  however,  is  held  in  restraint, 
we  are  told.  May  It  not  be  posslUe  that  the  cbedfc 
shall  be  taken  off,  then  the  Millennium  succeed,  and 
after  that  the  apostasy  and  the  Son  of  Perdition  T  No, 
tor  Its  removal  is  Immediately  followed  by  the  coming 
of  the  great  toe,  the  Antichrist.  For  this  foe  has  both 
an  apocalypse  and  a  parouala  like  Ohrlst  HlmsBlf  ■  Hence, 
the  lifting  of  the  restraint  Is  sudden,  hy  no  means  a 
prolonged  process. 

The  apostle  speaks  of  the  commencement,  prog- 
ress, ana  close  of  a  certain  period.  It  had  com- 
menced when  he  wrote.  Its  close  is 
4.  Ho  Room  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  What  inter- 
ior HiUen-  venes?  The  oontinuanoe  of  the  evil 
niom  secretly  at  work  in  the  body  of  pro- 

fessing Christians,  and  its  progress 
from  the  incipient  state  to  the  maturity  of  daring 
wickedness  which  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Man  <m 
Sin.  This  condition  of  things  fills  up  the  whole 
period,  if  we  accept  Paul's  teaching  as  that  of  in- 

Sired  truth.  There  s{>pear8  to  be  no  place  for  a 
illennium  within  the  limits  which  tne  apoetle 
here  sets.  The  only  escape  from  this  oonclusion, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  is,  to  deny  that  the  ooming  <h 
Christ  is  His  actual,  pmrnnal  second  ooming.  But 
the  two  vrords,  e-pi-phdneia  and  porouHa,  which 
elsewhere  are  used  separately  to  denote  His  advent, 
are  here  employed  to  give  "graphic  vividness"  ana 
certainty  to  the  event,  and  hence  they  peremptorily 
forbid  a  figurative  interpretation.  The  oonclusion 
seems  unavoidable  that  there  can  be  no  Millen- 
nium on  this  side  of  the  advent  of  Christ. 

Our  Loitl's  Olivet  prophecy  (Mt  M,  26;  Mk  13; 
Lk  21)  accords  fully  with  the  tf*MW***"g  ol  the 
i^xistlee  on  the  subject.  In  that  dis- 
6.  Bannony  course  He  foretells  wars,  commotions 
of  Christ  among  the  nations,  Jerusalem's  cap- 
and  ture  and  the  destruction  of  the  templ& 

i^wsties  Israel's  exile.  Christians  persecuted 
while  bearing  their  testimony  through- 
out the  world,  cosmic  convulsions,  unparallded 
tribulation  and  sufferings  which  terminate  only 
with  His  advent.  From  ue  day  this  great  propheey 
was  erpokm  dovm  to  tJie  hour  of  His  actual  ooming 
He  offers  no  hope  of  a  Millamium.  He  opens  no 
place  for  a  thousand  years  of  blessedness  for  the 
earth. 

These  are  some  of  the  ^unds  on  which  Bib. 
students  known  as  PremiUennialists  rest  tiieir 
belief  touching  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the 
Millennial  reign. 
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LiTEBATCBB. — PremUlenftrlm:  H.  Bonar,  The  Comxng 
of  the  Kingdom  of  iht  Lord  Jetxu:  Wood,  The  Latl 
Thingt;  Guinness.  Tht  Approaching  End  of  the  Age; 
Seias,  The  Laet  Timee;  Gordoa.  Eeee  Venii;  Premillen- 
nial  Seeaye;  Peters,  The  Theocratic  Kingdom:  West, 
The  Tkouiand  Yean  in  Both  Teetamenti;  Trotter,  Plain 
Papert  on  Prophetic  Subjecti;  Brookes,  JfaranoiAo; 
Andrews,  Chrittianiti/  and  Anliehritianiiv;  Kellogg. 
PrtdUiian  and  Fulfiimant.  ^  . 

WUiUAH  G.  MOOREHEAD 

BULLET,  miret,  mil'it  ("inn,  dohan;  k^yxP^i 
kigchros):  One  of  the  ingredienta  of  the  prophet's 
bread  (Esk  4  9).  The  Arab,  rauivalent  is  dvkhn. 
the  oommon  millet,  Panieum  miaaceum,  an  annual 


Millet  {Sorghum  wlgare). 

grass  3  or  4  ft.  high  with  a  much-branched  nodding 
panicle.  Its  seed^  are  as  small  as  mustard  seeds 
and  are  used  hu'gely  for  feeding  small  birds,  but 
are  sometimes  grouzra  to  flour  and  mixed  with  other 
cereals  for  making  bread.  The  Italian  millet, 
setaria  Italica,  known  as  Beuf^  grass,  is  also  called 
in  Arab.  duAAn,  andhaaasimilarseed.  A  somewhat 
similar  grain,  much  more  widely  cultivated  as  a 
summer  crop,  is  the  Indian  millet — also  called 
*'Egyp  maize" — the  Sorghum  annuum.  This  is 
known  as  dhurah  in  Arab.,  and  the  seed  as  dhwrah 
heuiA,  "white  dourra."  It  is  a  very  important  crop, 
as  it,  like  the  common  millet,  grows  and  matures 
widtout  any  rain.  It  is  an  unportant  breadstuff 
among  the  poor. 

Both  the  common  millet  and  the  dourra  were 
oultivatwl  in  Egypt  in  very  ancient  times;  the  Heb 
dS^n  was  certamly  the  m^t,  but  may  include  all 
Uifee  varieties.  E.  W.  G.  Masterman 

MIIXO,  mil's  (Si^lp,  miUa',  generally  inter- 
preted to  mean  a  "filUng,"  e.g.  a  solid  tower  or 


an  earth  embankment;  in  Jga  9  6.20;  2  K  IS  20, 
we  get  r'lS ,  beth  tnilUi',  tr**  in  EV  "House 

of  Millo,"  which  Winckler  thinks  may 

1.  OT  have  been  the  original  Jebusite  temple- 
Rtferences  shrine   of  Jerus   [see  Betu-millo]; 

LXX  reads  Brfi^AoX&v,  Bethmaaliin, 
also  Maaldn  and  olkos  Maalldn):  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  "The  Millo"  was  some  kind 
of  fortress  or  other  defence,  but  many  speculations 
have  been  made  regarding  its  position.  In  2  S  0 
9,  we  read  that  David  built  round  about  from  the  - 
Millo  and  inward,  or  (in  LXX)  "he  fortiJSed  it,  the 
city,  round  about  from  the  Millo  and  his  house" 
(cf  1  Ch  11  8).  In  connection  with  Solomon's 
strengthening  of  the  fortifications,  there  are  several 
references  to  Millo.  In  1  K  9  15,  Solomon  raised 
a  levy  "to  build  the  house  of  Jeh,  and  his  own  house, 
and  Millo,  and  the  wall  of  Jerus,"  etc;  in  ver  24, 
"Pharaoh  8  daughter  came  up  out  of  the  city  of 
David  unto  her  house  which  Solomon  had  built  for 
her:  then  did  he  build  Millo";  in  1  K  11  27, 
Solomon  "built  Millo,  and  repaired  the  breach  of 
the  city  of  David  his  father."  At  a  later  time  Heze- 
kiah  "took  courage,  and  built  up  all  the  wall  that 
was  broken  down,  and  raised  it  up  to  the  towers, 
and  the  other  wall  without,  and  strengthened  Millo 
in  the  city  of  David"  (2  Ch  SS  S;  2  K  18  20): 
Joaah  waa  slain  by  his  servants  "at  the  house  of 
Millo,  on  the  way  that  9>eth  down  to  Silla,"  but 
possibly  this  may  nave  be^  in  Shechem  (cf  Jgs9  6). 

The  mention  of  the  site  in  the  days  of  David  and 
the  reference  to  it  in  connection  with  the  city  of 
David   (1  K  11  27)  point  to  some 

2.  Identical  part  of  the  southeastern  hill  S.  of  the 
witii  th»  temple.  It  is  suggestive  that  Millo 
AknSlte     is  in  LXX  always  tr*  by  "Akra." 

.  It  seems  to  the  present  writer  very 
probable  that  it  was  a  fortress  orovming  the  hill  on 
which  at  a  later  time  stood  the  Syrian  Akra,  which 
hill,  if  we  are  to  believe  Jos  (BJ,  V,  iv,  I,  etc),  was 
cut  down  because  its  commanding  situation  dom- 
inated the  temple.  This  hill  cannot  have  been  the 
site  of  Zion  afterward  known  as  "David's  Burg" 
(City  of  David),  because  the  tombs  of  the  Judaean 
kings  were  within  its  walls,  and  that  alone  would 
have  mAde  the  complete  levding  of  the  site  impos- 
sible, but  whravas  the  Jebusite  fortress  was  pn^H^y 
not  far  from  Gihon,  this  fortified  summit  may  have 
been,  as  Watson  suggests  for  the  Akra,  as  far  north 
'as  where  the  present  Al  Affaa  mosque  is  situated. 
In  David's  time  it  may  have  been  an  isolated  and 
detached  fort  guarding  the  north  approach,  but  if 
it  was  originally  a  Jebusite  high  place  (Winckler) 
partly  of  sun-dried  brick  like  similar  constructions 
m  Babylonia,  the  account  of  its  being  leveled  would 
be  much  more  credible.  The  importance  of  this 
site  in  the  days  of  Solomon  is  fully  explicable  if  this 
was  the  citadel  guwding  the  newly  built  temple  and 
royal  palaces. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Smith  is  inclined  to  think  that  Millo 
may  have  been  a  fortress  "off  the  south  end  of 
Ophel,  to  retain  and  protect  the  old  pool,"  and 
Vmcent  suggesta  that  the  site  of  Millo  is  that  now 
occupied  by  the  great  causeway  connecting  the 
Western  and  Eastern  hills  along  which  runs  the 
fari^  bab  ea  tiUUek.         E.  W.  G.  Mabteruan 

ICnXSTONE,  mil'stOn.  See  Mux. 

MINA,  mi'na.   See  Maneh. 

MINCING,  min'sing  (Tipp,  iSphaph):  "Taking 
short  steps,"  "walking  trippingly."  Only  m  Isa 
3  16,  "walking  and  mincing  as  they  BO,  and  making 
a  tinkling  [a  iinglmg  of  the  metal  uikletsl  with  theu* 
feet."  aOHL. 
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MIND,  mind  (voStt  TunU,  8i4voui,  didnoia,  r6*«nti 
nln^au):  We  look  in  VBin  in  the  OT  and  NT  for 
anything  like  scientific  preciBion  in  the 

1.  No  Pr»-  empb^ment  of  terms  wnich  are  meant 
dsion  in  the  to  udicate  mental  operations. 
Tonns  Used    In  the  OT  W>h  is  made  to  stand  for 

the  various  manifestations  of  our  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  nature.  We  are  often 
misled  by  the  different  renderings  in  the  different 
versions,  both  early  and  late. 

Sometimes  nepheMh  or  "aoul"  la  rendered  by  "mind" 
(Dt  IS  6AV."aeBireofhlssoul"or"mlnd"):  sometlmea 
rfioji  or  "spirit"  (Gen  96  35.  "grief  of  mind,"  rCA). 
Here  Luther  readers  the  term  ^er(«/ei(i("  grief  ofheart 
Mid  the  Tulg  anitnum.  Sometimes  libh  is  used,  as  in 
Isa  46  8,  "bring  it  to  mind"  (lit.  "he&rt"),  or  In  Ps  81 
12,  "I  am  forgotten  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind"  (lit. 
"tteart"),  as  In  LXX,  kardla,  and  In  Tulg,  a  eorde. 
Luther,  im  Herttn,  new  Dutch  tr,  uit  d*  gadaehteni* 
(i.e.  "memory"). 

In  the  ApoD  this  precision  is  equally  lacking. 
Thus  we  read  in  Wisd  9  15,  "For  tne  corruptible 
body  [sdma]  presseth  down  the  soul  [psvch^  and 
the  earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind 
[nous]  that  museth  upon  many  things."  But  these 
distinctions  are  alien  to  the  letter  and  ^irit  of 
revelation,  a  product  of  the  Gr  and  not  of  tne  Heb 
mind. 

In  the  NT  the  words  turns  and  diaruria  are  used, 
but  not  with  any  precision  of  meaning. 

Here  too  aavenl  tenna  are  rmidered  by  the  same  word. 
Thus  the  Heb  rfioft  Is  rendOTod  by  noui  Id  1  Cor  i  16 
("mind  of  the  Lord,"  with  reference  to  Isa  40  13,  where 
"rfio&  YHWH  [Jehj"  occurs),  ^oua  evldaitly  msans 
here  '  the  organ  of  spiritual  perception — a  word  bor- 
rowed from  the  IXX,  where  it  Is  sometimes  made  to 
stand  for  llbk  (Job  T  17:  Isa  41  32);  sometimes  for 
rSflfy  (Isa  40  18).  In  Ue  S4  45— Uw  soUtary  text, 
where  nowa  oocurs  in  the  Gospels — ^It  is  rendered  "under- 
standing" in  AT,  "mind"  in  RT. 

For  a  true  solution  we  must  turn  to  the  Epp.  of 
Paul,  where  the  word  frequently  occurs  in  an  ethical 
sense — sometimes  in  connection  with 

2.  Ethical  (smful)  flesh  as  in  Col  2  18,  "puffed 
Sense         up  by  his  fleshly  mind,"  sometimes  in 

du^t  contrast  to  it,  aa  in  Rom  7  25, 
'with  my  mind  I  serve  Uie  law  of  God;  with  the 
fle^  the  law  of  sin.'  In  Tit  1  16  it  is^brought  into 
parallelism  with  conscience  ("Their  mmd  and  their 
conscience  are  deflled").  Phrases  like  "a  reprobate 
mind,"  "corrupted  in  mind"  occur  elsewhere  (Rom  1 
28;  1  Tim  6  5).  From  this  state  of  "reprobation" 
and  "corruption"  man  must  be  saved.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  complete  transformation  and  rraewal 
of  the  inner  man  (Rom  12  2),  "txuisformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  mind  [noiu]." 

Another  word,  with  possibly  a  deeper  meaning,  is 
sometimes  employed,  viz.  dimuiia,  which  lit.  means 

"meditation,"  "reflection."  It  is  found 
8.  DuMttala  as  synonymous  with  nous  in  a  good 
and  Norn    sense,  as  e.g.  in  1  Jn  6  20  (He  ''Hath 

given  UB  an  understanding,  that  we 
know  him  that  is  true") .  Evidently  the  sense  here 
is  the  same  as  in  Rom  12  2,  a  renovated  mind  ca- 
pable of  Imowing  Christ.  It  may  also  bear  a  bad 
sense,  aa  in  Eph  4  18,  where  the  Uentiles  are  repre- 
sented as  havmg  "a  darkened  understanding,"  or  in 
parallelism  with  sdra;:  "the  desires  of  the  flf»h  and 
of  the  mind"  (Eph  S  3),  and  with  nous:  'walking 
in  vanity  of  mind  [runts]  and  a  darkened  understand- 
ing [dionota]'  in  Eph  4  18.  At  times  also  "heart" 
and  "mind"  are  jomed  to  indicate  human  depravity 
(Lk  1  51:  "He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  [dianoit^  of  their  heart").  It  is  inter* 
esting  also  to  know  that  the  Great  CTommandment 
is  rendered  in  Mt  22  37— "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  tl^  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul  [jMucMIi  and  with  tSi  thv  vendtiraanding 
[dtanoia]  [EV  'mind"]" — though  Mk  haatwo  render- 


ings in  one  of  which  dionota  occurs,  and  in  the  other 
«une«i8(Mk  12  30.33),  though  pomibly  without  any 
psychological  refinement  of  meaning,  for  the  term 
sunesis  occurs  elsewhere  in  conjunction  with  pneit- 
matikds  ("spiritual  understandmg,"  Col  1  9).  It 
also  stands  alone  in  the  sense  of  an  "underatanding 
enlightened  from  above"  (2  Tim  2  7AV:  "The  Lord 
nve  thee  understanding  [sunesis]  in  all  things"). 
The  history  of  these  terms  is  interesting,  but  not  of 
great  theological  s^ificance. 

It  seems  to  us  ttiat  Oodet's  Interpretation  of  the  Great 
Oommandment  in  Lk  10  27  is  somewhat  far-fetched. 

He  considers  the  heart  as  "the  contr&l 
4.  The  focus  from  which  all  rays  of  the  moral  life 
r>Ma*  go  forth,  and  that  in  their  tbree  prindpai 

l^reat  UOm-  airectlons:  the  powers  of  feeling,  or  the 
manoment   affections,  ntpheth  ('soul')  in  tne  sense 

of  feeling;  the  active  powers,  the  Impul- 
sive aspirations,  the  might  ('with  all  thy  migKl'),  the 
will;  and  in  the  intellectuai  powers,  analytical  or  con- 
tempiatlve,  dianoia  ('with  all  thy  mind').  The  differ- 
ence between  the  heart,  which  rwembles  the  trunk  and  the 
three  branches,  feeling,  will,  understandins,  is  emphati- 
cally marked  in  the  Alexandrian  variation,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  Che  preposition  en  ('in')  for  tk  ('with.'  'from') 
In  the  three  last  members.  Moral  life  proceeds  from  the 
heart  and  manifests  itself  without.  In  tne  three  forms  of 
aetitUy.  The  Impulse  God-ward  proceeds  from  the  heart, 
and  is  realised  in  the  life  throuan  the  will,  which  conse- 
crates Itself  actively  to  the  accomplishment  of  His  will; 
and  through  the  mmd,  which  pursues  the  track  of  His 
tbonght  in  all  His  works"  (Godet,  Comm.  on  tht  GmpcI 
of  Lk.  U,  38,  39). 

J.  I.  Mahais 
HINB,mIn,  MINING,  min'ing:  In  Job  26  1-11 

we  have  the  only  Bib.  reference  to  mines.  The 
writer  very  likely  derived  his  information  either  from 
personal  observation  or  from  a  description  by  an 
eyewitness,  of  the  mining  operations  of  Sinai  (see 
Metals).  No  traces  of  ancient  mines  have  yet 
been  found  in  Pal  and  Syria.  What  metals  were 
taken  out  came  from  the  superficial  strata.  The 
mities  of  Upper  Egypt  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Burton  and  other  travelers  in  Northern  Aralna  and 
the  Red  Sea  country  have  found  then  evidenoeB  of 
ancient  mining  operations. 

The  usual  £«yp  method  of  mining  was  to  follow 
the  vein  from  the  surface  as  far  as  it  was  practicable 
with  tools  corresponding  to  our  pick  ana  hoe,  ham- 
mer and  chisel.  The  shafts  frrauendy  extended 
into  the  ground  a  distance  of  180  to  200  ft.  llhe 
rock  when  too  hard  to  be  dug  out  was  first  cracked 
by  having  fires  built  on  it.  The  metal-bearing 
stone  was  carried  in  baskets  to  the  surface,  where 
the  crushing  and  separating  took  place.  The 
mining  operations  wepe  performed  by  an  army  of 
slaves  who  were  kept  at  their  work  day  and  night, 
driven  with  the  lash  until  they  died,  when  t£eir 

f laces  were  taken  by  others.  See  Mbtai*;  Cbafts, 
I,  10.  Jahss  a.  Patch 

MIUBRALS,  min'er^lz.  See  Metals;  SroNEa, 
Pbbcioub. 

MINGLED  PEOPLE,  min'gld  pe'pl  (MIXED 
MULTITUDE): 

(1)  "Mixed  multitude"  occurs  in  Nu  11  4  as 
atr  of  D99Q^,  'H^aph^uph,  "collection,"  "rabble." 
The  same  phrase  in  Ex  12  38;  Neh  13  3  is  the 
rendition  of  ^Sr^h.   "Mingled  people"  is 

used  also  to  translate  *ere&A,  and  is  found  in  J« 
26  20.24;  60  37:  Ezk  SO  5,  and  in  1  K  10  15 
RV  (AV  "Arabia^';  cf  ARVm).  In  the  last  case 
both  revised  VSS  nave  followed  the  pointing  of  the 
MT,  and  this  pointing  alone  distinguishes  "minted 
people"  rsrebk)  from  "Arabia"  X'iirSbh);  in  the 
unpointed  text  both  words  are  equallv  Z'w.  Now 
"the  traffic  of  the  merchants,  and  of  all  tike  kings  of 
the  minsled  people,  and  of  the  governors  of  the 
country  is  very  awkward,  and  the  correction  into 
"Arabia,"  as  in  the  MT  (and  £V)  of  the  ||  2  Ch  9 
14,  is  indicated.   Probably  the  same  change  should 
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be  made  in  Ezk  80  5,  reading  "Ethbpia,  and  Put, 
and  lAid,  and  Arabia,  and  Cub."  A  suuilar  textual 
oonfusion  seems  to  be  responsible  for  either  "and 
all  the  kings  of  Arabia"  or  "and  all  the  kings  of  the 
mingled  people"  in  Jer  20  24.  On  all  these  verses 
see  the  comma. 

(2)  In  Jer  26  20:  60  37.  "niin«^ed  people"  U  a 
tenn  of  oontiemi>t  for  the  fnrbrid  olood  of  obtain 
of  Israd's  enemiflB.  SomethinE  of  tiiis  same  con- 
tempt may  be  oontained  in  Ex  13  38,  where  a 
multitude  of  non-Isra^tish  cam^foUowers  are 
mentioned  aa  accomiianying  the  children  of  Ismel 
in  the  exodus,  and  in  Nu  11  4  it  is  this  motley 
body  that  seduced  Israel  to  sin.  But  who  they  were, 
why  they  wished  or  were  permitted  to  join  in  the 
exodus,  and  what  evratually  became  of  them  or  of 
tbdr  descendants  is  a  very  perplning  pusile.  la 
Neh  18  3,  the  "mixed  multitude"  consists  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Pal  whom  the  Jews  found  there  after 
the  return  from  the  exile  (see  Sauaria).  In  accord 
with  the  commmd  of  Dt  28  3-5.  t^e  Jews  with- 
drew from  all  religious  intrawutse  whatever  had 
been  established  with  these. 

Nora. — The  Heb  noun  for  "mingled  people"  may  or 
may  not  be  connected  with  tbe  vb.  tri  '^m&gle"  In  Bzr 
9  2;  Ps  106  35;  Dnl  8  43.   On  tbia see  t^exlcona. 

BuBTON  Scott  Easton 

MINIAMIN,  min'yarmin,  mi-nl'armin  (l^^^lp, 
minyHmln) : 

(1)  A  Levite  who  aasiated  Kore,  the  son  of 
Inmah,  in  the  distribution  of  the  freewill  offerinas 
(2  Ch  81  15). 

(2)  A  priestly  family  of  the  time  of  the  high 
foiest  Joiakim  (Neh  12  17),  probably  »Mijamin  (2). 

(3)  A  priestur  participant  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  (Neh  12  41). 

MINISH,  min'ish  (AV  and  ERV  Ex  6  19;  Ps 
107  39;  ERV  Isa  19  6:  Hos  8  XO):  The  vb. 
"minish,"  "make  small,"  is  now  olraolete,  being 
replaced  by  its  derivative  "diminish"  (cf  ARV  in 
all  vs  above). 

lainSTRT,  min'is-tri: 

I.   Thk  Word  "Minwtrt" 

Use  of  the  Word  In  This  Article 
XI.  Two  Kinds  or  Minibtbt 

1.  The  Prophetic  Ministry 

(1)  Apoetleo 

(2)  Prophets 

(3)  Teftchers 

2.  The  Local  Ministry 
Origin 

III.  Tbrebfold  Conqrkqational  Mimistbt 

1.  Inaistence  on  OrKanlsatlon 

(1)  Selecting  a  Bishop 

(2)  Bishops  and  Presbyters 

2.  Multiplication  of  Orders:  Qrowth  of  a  Hler- 
arcbr 

IV.  Synods 

LiTBBATUBB 

/.  7%«  Word  "MfiiMfiy."— The  common  NT 
term  for  the  miniatiy  is  diakonla  (luuovbi),  and 
along  with  it  we  find  didkonoa  (StiKopos),  "minist^," 
ho  diakondn  (i  duuwwQw),  "he  who  ministers,"  and 
diakotuin  (SuucomK')^  "to  miniatw."  All  these  words 
have  a  very  extensive  application  within  iJie  NT 
and  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  denote  service 
within  the  Christian  churchy  even  when  so  re- 
stricted the  words  are  used  m  a  great  variety  of 
meanings:  e.g.  (1)  discipleship  in  general  (Jn  12 
26) ;  (2)  service  rendered  to  the  church  because  of 
the  "gifts"  bestowed  (Rom  12  7;  1  Cor  12  5), 
and  hence  alt  kinds  of  service  (Acts  6  2;  Mt  20  26): 
(3)  specifically  the  "ministry  of  the  Word"  (Eph  4 
12),  and  most  frequently  the  "apostleship"  (Acts 

1  17;  20  24;  21  19;  Rom  11  13,  etc);  (4)  such 
services  as  feeding  the  poor  (Acts  0  1;  11  29:  13 
25),  or  organizing  and  providing  the  great  colleo- 
tion  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerua  (Rom  16  25; 

2  Cor  8  4.19,  etc);    (5)  such  services  as  those 


rendered  by  Stephanas  (1  Cor  16  15),  by  Archip- 
pus  (Col  4  17),  hy  TychicuB  (Eph  6  21;  Col  4 

etc. 

In  this  art.  the  word  has  to  do  with  the  guidance 
and  government  of  a  united  community,  feUowship, 
or  brotherhood  of  men  and  women 
Use  of  the  whose  inward  bond  of  union  was  the 
Word  in  sense  of  fellowship  with  Jesus  their 
This  Article  Risen  Lord.  In  all  ages  of  Christian- 
ity the  call  to  become  Uie  follower  of 
Jesus,  while  it  is  the  deepest  of  all  personal  thbigs 
and  comes  to  each  one  singly,  never  comes  solita- 
rily. The  devout  soul  must  share  his  experiences 
with  those  like-minded,  and  the  fellowship  thus 
formed  must  be  able  to  take  outward  shape,  which 
cannot  fail  to  render  necessary  some  sort  of  rule 
and  guidance.  The  very  thoui^t  of  the  churdi 
with  articulate  ocpreBsion  of  a  common  faith,  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  meetings  and  their 
right  conduct,  aid  given  to  the  spirituu  and  bodUy 
needs  of  their  fellow-members,  implies  a  ministry 
or  executive  of  some  kind.  To  endeavor  to  emlain 
what  was  the  character  of  the  ministry  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  earliest  centuries  of  its  existence 
and  how  it  came  into  being  is  the  aim  of  this  article. 

//.  Two  Diffmrmt  JOub  of  Min^try,~The 
earliest  fact  we  have  about  the  oi^anization  of  the 
Christian  church  is  given  in  Acts  6,  where  we  are 
told  that  "seven"  men  were  appointed  to  what  is 
called  a  "ministry  of  tables"  {diahmeln  trapizaia), 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  "ministry  of  the 
word"  (diakonia  Uni  W^ou).  This  distinction  be- 
tween two  different  kinds  of  "ministry"  which 
appears  at  the  very  beginning  is  seen  to  exist  all 
through  the  apostoGo  church  and  beyond  it  into  the 
sub-apostolic.  It  can  be  traced  in  the  I^.  of  St. 
Paul  and  in  other  parts  of  the  NT.  It  is  seen  in  the 
Didache,  in  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  in  the  Evp.  of 
Barnabas,  in  the  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  m  the 
writings  of  Irenaeufl  and  elsewhere.  (For  a  full 
list  of  authorities,  cf  Hamack,  Texte  u.  Unter- 
suchungen,  II,  ii,  111  ff.)  The  one  ministry  diflfers 
from  the  other  in  function,  and  the '  distinction 
depwds  on  a  cono^ion  to  be  afterward  examined 
— ^that  of  "gifts."  The  common  name,  in  apostolic 
and  sub-^)oBtolic  literature,  for  the  members  of 
the  one  land  of  ministry  is  "those  who  speak  the 
Word  of  God"  (laiotiTUes  idn  Idgon  toil  Theod). 
Modem  writers  nave  called  it  the  charismaiic, 
but  perhaps  the  better  term  is  the  prophetic  mtn- 
iilry;  while  to  the  other  class  belong  all  the  names 
which  are  given  to  denote  officebearers  in  the 
local  churches.  The  two  existed  side  by  side. 
The  great  practical  distinction  between  them  was 
that  the  members  of  the  former  were  in  no  sense 
ofEee-bearers  in  any  one  Christian  community; 
they  were  not  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office; 
they  were  not  set  apart  for  duties  by  any  ecclesi- 
astical ceremony.  The  "Word"  came  to  them  and 
they  were  compelled  by  inward  impulsion  to  speak 
the  message  laveu  them  to  deliver.  Some  were 
wanderers;  others  confined  themselves  to  their  own 
oommunity.  They  were  responsible  to  no  eccleai- 
astical  authority.  Churches  were  encouraged  to 
test  them  and  their  message;  for  the  "gift"  of  dis- 
cerning whether  a  soMulled  prophet  spoke  a  truly 
Divine  message  was  alw^^  presupposed  to  be 
within  the  local  churoh.  But  once  accepted  they 
took  a  higher  place  than  the  office-bearers,  they 
presided  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  their  jut^ment 
m  cases  of  diseipUne  oould  overbear  cnrdinanr 
ecclesiastioal  rules.  The  contest  of  Cyprian  wiut 
the  "confessors"  at  Carthage  was  the  last  stage  of 
the  long  struggle  which  arose  in  the  2d  cent,  be- 
tween the  two  ministries.  Out  of  the  other  kind  of 
ministry  came,  by  ordinaiy  development,  all  the 
various  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  which 
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now  exist.  Its  members  were  office-bearers  in  the 
Btrietest  sense  of  the  word;  they  were  selected  to 
do  ecclesiastical  work  in  a  given  community,  they 
were  set  apart  for  it  in  a  special  way,  and  they  were 
responsible  to  the  church  for  its  due  performance. 

But  it  is  inqrartant  to  remember  that  whUe  the 
two  kinds  of  mmistriee  are  thoroughly  distinct  from 
each  other,  the  same  individuals  might  belong  to 
both  kinds.  The  "prophetic  gift"  might  fall  on 
anyone,  private  member  or  office-b^irer  alike. 
Office-holding  did  not  prevent  the  "gift."  Poly- 
carp,  office-bearer  at  Smyrna,  was  a  prophet;  so 
was  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  many  others.  The 
"gift"  of  speaking  the  Word  of  God  was  a  personal 
and  not  an  official  source  enlightenment. 

In  the  proj^ieHe  minittry  we  find  a  threrfold 
division — apostles,  provheU  and  teachers.  Some 
would  add  a  fourth,  evangelists,  i.e. 
1.  The  men  like  the  apostles  in  all  r^pects 
Prophetic  save  in  having  seen  the  Lord  in  the 
Ministry  flesh.  The  distinction  may  hold  good 
for  the  apostolic  period,  though  that 
appeus  to  be  vary  doubtful;  it  disappears  utterly 
in  the  aub-apoBtolic;  evangelist  and  f4>06tie  seem 
to  be  one  class.  This  triple  division  may  be  traced 
through  early  Christian  literature  from  1  Cor 
down  to  the  Clemeniine  Homilies,  which  can  scarcely 
be  earlier  than  200  AD.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
define  each  class  in  any  mechanical  fasnion;  speak- 
ing generally,  the  first  were  the  missionary  pioneers 
whose  message  was  chieflv  to  the  unconverted,  while 
to  the  second  and  third  classes  belonged  exhortation 
and  instruction  within  the  Christian  communities. 

(1)  Aposaes.—hi  the  NT  and  in  the  other  lit. 
of  the  early  church  the  word  "apostle"  is  used  in  a 
narrower  and  in  a  wider  sraise,  and  it  is  the  more 
extensive  use  of  the  word  which  denotes  the  first 
division  of  the  prophetic  ministry.  The  Lord 
selected  the  Twelve,  "whom  also  he  named  apostles" 
(Mk  3  14,  RVm),  to  be  trained  by  personal  fellow- 
ship with  Him  and  by  apprentice  mission  work 
among  the  villa^  of  Galilee  for  that  proclamation 
of  His  gospel  which  was  to  be  their  future  life-work. 
Two  things  strictly  personal  and  excluding  every 
thought  of  successors  separated  the  "Eleven"  from 
all  other  men:  long  pereonal  fellowship  with  Jesus 
in  the  inner  circle  of  His  followers,  and  their  selec- 
tion by  Himself  while  stUl  in  the  flesh.  They  were 
the  "Apostles"  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word. 
But  the  name  was  given  to  many  others.  Matthias, 
who  had  enjoyed  personEd  intercourse  with  Jesus 
both  before  and  after  the  resurrection,  was  called 
by  the  disciple  companv,  confirmed  by  decision  of 
the  lot,  to  the  same  Wvioe  and  sending  fortii' 
(diakonia  kai  apostolt)  (Acts  1  26).  Paul  was 
called  the  Lord  Himself,  but  in  vision  and  in- 
ward experience,  and  took  rank  with  those  before 
mentioned  (Rom  1  1  fl;  Gal  2  7-d).  Others, 
called  apostles,  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  NT. 
Barnabas  is  not  only  an  apostle  but  is  recognized 
to  have  rank  equal  to  the  "Eleven"  (Acts  14  14; 
Oal  2  7-^).  The  correct  rendering  of  the  text 
(Rom  16  7)  declares  that  Andronicue  and  Junias 
were  apostles  who  had  known  Christ  before  Paul 
became  a  believer.  Chrysostom,  who  thinks  that 
Junias  or  Junia  was  a  woman,  does  not  believe  that 
her  sex  hindered  her  from  being  an  apostle.  Silas 
or  Silvanus  and  Timothy,  on  the  most  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage,  are  called  apostles  by 
St.  Paul  in  I  These  1  1.6.  The  title  can  hardly 
be  denied  to  Apollos  (1  Cor  4  6.9).  St.  Paul 
praises  men,  whom  he  calls  "the  f4>o8tles  of  the 
churches,"  and  declares  them  to  be  "the  glory  of 
Christ"  (2  Cor  8  23  m].  One  of  them,  Epaphrodi- 
tus,  is  mentioned  by  name — "your  apostle,"  says 
Paul  writing  to  the  Christians  of  Phuippi  (Phil  2 
25  m);  and  there  must  have  been  many  others. 


"Apostles"  are  distinguished  from  the  "Twelve" 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  rapid  summary  he  gives  of  the 
appearances  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection  (1  Cor 
16  5.7).  Besides  those  true  apostles  the  NT  men- 
tions others  who  are  called  "false  apostles"  (2  Cor 
11  13),  and  the  church  of  Epheeus  is  praised  tor 
using  its  "gift"  of  diacaimination  to  reject  men  who 
"call  themselves  apostles,  and  th^  are  not"  (Rev 
2  2) .  This  wider  use  of  the  word  has  descended  to 
thepreaentday;  "apostles"  or  "hol^  apostles"  isstill 
the  name  for  missionaries  and  missioners  in  some 
parts  of  the  Greek  church.  The  double  use  of  the 
word  to  denote  the  "Twelve"  or  the  "Eleven"  is 
seen  in  the  8ub>f4X>stolic  age  in  the  Didaehe^  which 
recognizes  the  narrower  use  of  the  word  in  its  title 
("The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apoables"),  and  in 
the  text  portray  the  itinerant  missionaries  to 
whom  the  name  in  its  widest  use  belonged. 

Those  "apostles,"  to  whatever  class  they  be- 
longed, had  one  distinguishing  characteristic:  they 
had  chosen  aa  their  life-work  to  be  the  missionary 
pioneers  of  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
The^  were  all  engaged  in  aggressive  work,  and  were 
distinguished  from  others  not  so  much  by  what 
they  were  as  by  what  they  did.  They  w^  wander- 
era  with  no  fixed  place  of  residence.  The  require- 
ments of  their  woric  might  make  them  abide  for 
long  periods  in  some  center  (as  did  Paul  at  Corinth 
and  at  Ephesus,  or  some  of  the  "Eleven"  at  Jems), 
but  they  had  no  permanent  home  life.  As  the 
earlier  decades  passed,  their  numbers  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  They  are  brought  vividly 
before  us  in  such  writings  as  tJ^e  DidocAe.  Thmr 
were  to  be  highly  honored,  but  as  severely  tested. 
They  were  not  expected  to  remain  longer  than  three 
days  within  a  Christian  community,  nor  to  fare 
softly  when  there  {Did.,  ii.4-6).  The  vindication 
of_  their  call  was  what  they  were  able  to  accom- 
plish, and  to  this  St.  Paul,  the  greatest  of  them, 
appeals  over  and  over  again. 

(2)  PropAete. — Prophets  had  been  the  religiouB 
guides  of  Israel  of  oul,  and  the  Riirit  of  proimeey 
had  never  entirely  died  out.  John  the  Bwtist 
(Mt  11  9),  Simeon  (I^  8  25.26).  and  Anna  (Lk 
2  36)  had  the  gift  in  the  days  of  Christ.  It  was 
nature  for  the  Sam  woman  to  believe  that  the 
stranger  who  spoke  to  her  by  the  well  was  a  prophet 
(Jn  4  19).  Tne  reappearance  of  prophecy  in  its 
old  strength  was  looked  on  as  a  sign  of  the  nearness 
of  the  coining  of  the  Messiah.  Jesus  Himself  had 
promised  to  send  prophets  among  His  followers 
(Mt  10  41:  28  34;  Lk  11  49).  llie  promise  was 
fulfilled.  Christian  prophets  appeared  within  the 
church  from  its  b^cmning.  Nor  were  they  con- 
fined to  communities  of  Jewish  Christians;  prophecy 
appeared  spontaneously  wherever  Christianity 
spread.  We  are  told  of  prophets  in  the  churches  of 
Jems  and  Caesarea  where  the  membership  was 
almost  purely  Jewish;  at  Antioch  where  Jews  and 
Gentiles  united  to  make  one  congregation;  and 
everywhere  throi^out  the  gentile  diurches — in 
Rome,  Corinth,  Tnesaalonica  and  in  the  Galatian 
churches  (Acts  11  27;  16  32:  21  9.10;  Rom  12 
6.7;  1  Cor  14  32.36.37;  1  Thess  6  20;  Gal  8 
3-5).  Prophets  are  mentioned  by  name — ^Agabus 
(Acts  11  28;  21  10),  Syroeon  and  others  at  An- 
tioch (Acts  13  1),  Judas  and  Silas  in  Jems  (Acts 
16  32).  Nor  was  the  "gift"  confined  to  nun; 
women  prophesied — the  four  daughters  of  Philip 
among  others  (Acts  21  9).  From  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  close  of  the  2d  cent,  and  later, 
an  uninterrupted  stream  of  prophets  and  prophet- 
esses appeared  in  the  Christian  churches.  The 
statements  of  NT  wriben,  and  esp.  of  St.  Paul,  im- 

gly  that  prophets  abounded  in  the  earliest  churches, 
t.  Paul,  for  example,  expected  the  prophetic  ^t 
to  appear  in  ev^  Christian  community.  Be 
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recognized  that  they  had  a  regular  place  in  the  roeet^ 
ing  for  public  worship  (1  Cor  14);  he  deured  that 
every  member  in  the  Corinthian  church  should 
poasess  the  "gift"  and  cultivate  it  (1  Cor  14  1.5. 
39);  he  exhorted  the  brethren  at  Thesaalonica  to 
'cherish  prophesyingB*  (I  Thess  6  20),  and  those  in 
Rome  to  make  full  use  of  prophecy  (Rom  12  6). 
If  he  criticized  somewhat  severely  the  conduct  of 
the  "prophets"  in  the  Corinthian  church,  it  was  to 
teach  l^em  bow  to  make  full  use  of  thiBir  "gift" 
for  the  right  edifying  of  the  brethren. 

Prophecy  was  founded  on  revelation;  theinopheta 
were  men  esp.  "^ted"  with  f^iritual  intuition  and 
magnetic  ^>eech.  Sometimes  their  "gift"  took  the 
form  of  ecstasy,  but  by  no  means  always;  St.  Paul 
implies  that  prophetfi  nave  a  real  command  of  and 
can  control  their  utterances.  Sometimes  their  me&- 
sage  came  to  them  in  visions,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Apocalypae  and  in  Hennas;  but  this  was  not  a 
necesaary  means.  The  {irophets  spoke  as  they 
woe  moved,  and  the  Spirit  worlred  on  them  in 
^xious  ways. 

The  Influence  of  those  prophetc  seenu  tro  have  ia- 
crmaed  rather  than  dlmln&taed  during  the  earlier  dec- 
ades of  the  3d  cent.  While  the  duty  of  the  apoatle 
was  to  the  unbelievers,  Jewish  or  heathen,  the  sidiere  of 
the  activity  of  the  prophet  was  within  the  Oorlstlan 
congregation.  It  was  his  businesa  to  edify  the  brethren. 
Prophets  had  a  recognized  place  In  the  meeting  for  the 

Kublic  worship  of  the  congregation;  if  one  happened  to 
s  present  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Liord's  Supper,  he 
presided  to  the  ezduslon  of  the  offlce-bearers,  and  tils 
prayers  were  expected  to  be  extempore  (Did.,  x.7): 
he  had  special  powers  when  matters  of  dlsdpllne  were 
discussed,  as  Is  plain  from  a  great  variety  of  evidence 
from  Hermas  down  to  Tertulllan.  From  St.  Paul's 
statements  It  seems  that  the  largest  number  of  the 
prophets  he  speaks  of  were  mem  bora  of  the  communi- 
ties within  which  they  used  their  "gift"  of  prophecy; 
but  many  of  the  more  eminent  propnets  traveled  from 
community  to  community  edifying  each.  When  such 
wandering  prophets,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
dwelt  for  a  time  in  any  Christian  sodety,  preaching  and 
exhorting,  it  was  deemed  to  be  tbe  duty  of  that  society 
to  support  them,  and  regulations  were  made  for  such 
support.  According  to  the  Didaehe  (ch  xlll):  "Every 
true  prophet  who  shall  settle  among  you  Is  worthy  of 
hla  support  Every  first-fruit  tn^  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  winepress  and  threshing-floor,  of  oxen  and 

of  sheep;  thou  shalt  take  and  give  to  the  prophets  

In  like  manner  also  when  thou  openest  a  Jar  ot  wine  or 
oU,  take  the  flrst  of  It  and  give  It  to  the  prophets;  and 
of  money  and  clothing  and  every  possession  take  the 
flrst  as  may  seem  right  to  thee,  and  give  according  to 
the  commandment.  Only,  the  receivers  were  to  be 
true  prophets.  Each  congregation  had  to  exercise  the 
"glft^'  oi  discrimination  and  sift  the  true  from  the  false; 
for  "false"  prophets  confronted  the  true  In  early  Chris- 
tianity as  well  as  In  the  old  Judaism. 

(3)  Teadwrs. — While  the  third  class  of  the  pro- 
phetic ministrv,  the  teachers,  is  found  joined  to  the 
other  two  both  in  the  NT  and  in  sub-^K>stolic  lit., 
and  while  St.  Paul  aesignB  a  definite  place  for  Uieir 
services  in  Uie  meeting  for  edification  (1  Cor  14 
26),  we  hear  less  about  them  and  their  work.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  lingered  much  longer  in 
active  service  in  the  early  church  than  did  the 
apostles  and  the  prophets. 

As  has  been  said,  the  first  notice  we  have  of  organi- 
lation  within  a  local  church  is  in  Acts  6,  where  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  apostles  seven 
S.  The  men  were  selected  to  administer  the 
Local  charity  of  the  congregation. 

Ministry  >i>he  conception  that  "the  Seven"  were 

a  special  order  of  offlce-bearers.  deaeont.  Is 
a  comparatively  late  suggestion.  These  men  are  nowhere 
called  deacons;  the  official  designation  Is  "The  Seven." 
It  may  be  that  the  appointment  of  those  men  was  only 
a  temporary  expedient,  but  it  Is  more  probable  that "  the 
Seven^'  of  Acts  6  are  the  elder »  ot  Acts  11;  for  we  find 
t^oae  "elders"  performing  the  duties  which  "the  Seven" 
wereappointedtofulfil.  ifso.wehsvelnActfiethenarra- 
dve  of  the  beginnings  of  local  oi^nlsatlon  as  a  whole. 
When  we  turn  to  the  expansion  of  Christian  communities 
outside  Jems,  we  have  no  such  distinct  picture  of  be- 
ginnings: but  as  all  the  churches  In  Pal  evidently  re- 
gar^othe  society  in  Jerus  as  the  mother  dlurch.  It  Is 
raraly  that  their  organlsatton  was  the  Hune.   Acts  tells 


us  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  left  behind  them  at  Derbe. 
Lyetra  and  Iconlum  societies  of  brethren  with  "elders" 
at  their  head.  The  word  used  suggests  an  elecUon  by 
popular  vote  and  was  probably  the  same  as  had  been 
used  la  the  aelSGtioii  of  the  "Seven"  ineo. 

When  we  examine  the  records  of  the  distinctively 
Pauline  churches,  there  is  not  much  direct  evidence 
for  the  origins  of  the  ministry  there,  but  a  great  deal 
about  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  rule  and  rulers. 
For  one  thing,  we  can  see  that  these  churches  had 
and  were  encouraged  to  have  feeUnga  of  independ- 
ence and  of  self-govonment;  a  great  deal  is  said 
about  the  possession  of  "gifts"  which  im[dy  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  within 
the  community  itself.  We  find  names  applied  to 
men  who,  if  not  actually  office-bearers,  are  at  least 
leaders  and  perform  the  ftmctions  of  office-bearers 
— pnA^menoi,  polmenet,  eplskopoi,  didkcmoi — and 
where  special  designations  are  lacking  a  distinction 
is  always  drawn  between  those  who  obey  and  those 
who_  are  to  be  obej[ed.  In  aJl  cases  those  leaders  or 
ministers  are  mentioned  in  the  plural. 

It  may  be  said  ^nerall^  that  about  the  close  of 
the  1st  cent,  evwy  Oiristian  community  was  ruled 
by  a  body  of  men  who  are  sometimes  called  pres- 
hyien  (elders),  sometimes  but  more  rarely  hi^utpa 
(oveaiBeeis),  and  whom  modem  church  historians 
are  inclined  to  call  presbyter-bishops.  Associated 
with  them,  but  whether  members  of  the  same  court 
or  forming  a  court  of  their  own  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  were  a  number  of  assistant  ruWs  called 
deaeont.  See  Bibbop;  Chubch  GovEmwENT; 
Deacon;  Elder.  The  court  of  elders  had  no 
president  or  permanent  diairman.  Thoe  was  a  two- 
fold not  a  threefold  ministry.  During  the  3d  cent., 
rising  into  notice  by  way  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion rather  than  in  definite  chronological  order,  this 
twofold  congregational  ministry  b^ame  threefold 
in  the  sense  that  one  man  was  placed  at  the  heaA 
of  each  community  with  the  title  of  pastor  or 
bishop  (the  titles  are  interchangeable  as  late  as  the 
4th  oent.  at  least).  In  Uie  early  centuries  those 
local  churches,  thus  organized,  while  they  never 
lacked  the  sense  that  they  all  belonged  to  one  body, 
were  indniendent  self-governing  communities  pre- 
serving relations  to  eacn  other,  not  by  any  political 
organization  embracing  them  all,  but  by  fraternal 
fellowship  through  visits  of  deputies,  interchange 
of  letters,  and  in  some  indefinite  way  giving  and 
receiving  assistance  in  the  selection  and  setting 
apart  of  pastors. 

Origim  of  local  ministry. — The  question  arises, 
How  did  this  organization  come  into  being  7  We 
may  dismiss,  to  begin  with,  the  idea  once  generally 
accepted  among  the  Reformed  churches,  that  the 
Christian  society  simply  took  over  and  miade  use  of 
the  synagogue  system  of  organization  (Vitringa, 
De  aynagoga  vetere).  The  pomts  common  to  both 
reveal  a  superficial  resemblance,  but  no  more. 
The  distinctive  differences  are  great.  When  we 
add  to  them  the  decisive  statement  of  Emphanius 
(Haerena,  xzx.l8),  that  the  Jewish  Qiristiana 
(Judaizing)  organized  tiieir  communities  with 
archom  and  an  archiaynagogos  like  the  Jewish  eyna- 
goguea  of  the  Dispersion  and  unlike  the  Christian 
churches,  all  the  evidence  makes  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  earliest  Christian  ot^amsation  was 
simply  taken  over  from  the  Jewish.  On  the  otha* 
hand,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  apostles  (the 
Twelve  and  St.  Paul)  rccciv^  a  q>ecial  commission 
from  Our  Lord,  to  appoint  and  ordain  the  office- 
bearers of  ths  earliest  Christian  communities,  so 
exclusive  that  there  could  be  no  legitimate  or- 

ganization  without  this  apostolic  authority  and 
ackground.  We  find,  on  the  contrary,  the  church 
in  Rome  exercising  all  the  disciplinary  functions  of 
a  congregation  without  this  tqMwtolic  ecclesiastical 
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rule  supposed  to  be  essential.  Even  in  the  mother- 
church  in  Jmis,  the  congregational  meeting  exer- 
cised rule  over  the  apostles  themselves,  for  we  find 
apostles  summoned  before  it  and  examined  on  their 
conduct  (Acts  11  1-4).  The  whole  question  de- 
mands the  recognition  of  several  facts: 

(1)  Evidence  abounds  to  show  that  the  local 
churches  during  the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic 
age  were  self-governing  communities  and  that  the 
real  backgroimd  of  the  ministi^  was  not  apostolic 
authority  but  the  oongr^tional  meeting.  Its 
represratative  character  and  its  authority  are  seen 
in  the  apostoUo  and  BiU>-apoBtoUo  lit.  from  St.  Paul 
to  Cyprian. 

(2)  The  uniquely  Christian  correlation  of  the 
three  conceptions  of  leadership,  service  and  "gifts"; 
leadership  depended  on  service,  and  service  was 
possible  by  the  possession  and  recognition  of  special 
"gifts"  which  were  the  evidence  of  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  within  the  community. 
These  "giiFts"  gave  the  church  a  Divine  authority 
to  exercise  rule  and  ovonght  apart  from  any  specitd 
apostolic  direction. 

(3)  The  general  evidence  existing  to  show  that 
there  was  a  gradual  growth  of  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation from  looser  to  more  compact  forms  of  or- 
ganization (Gayford,  art.  "Church"  in  HDB;  also 
Hamack,  Expos,  1887,  January  to  June,  322-24), 
must  not  be  forgotten;  only  one  must  remember 
that  in  young  communities  the  growth  is  rapid. 

(4)  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  first 
Christians  were  well  acquainted  with  various  kinds 
of  social  onmoisation  which  entered  into  their  daily 
life  wd  wmdk  oould  not  fail  to  suggest  how  they 
might  organin  their  new  aodeties. 

BxampleB  occur  readily:  (a)  Every  Jewish  Tlllttee 
community  was  ruled  by  Its  "seven  wise  men,"  and  It. 
la  probable  th&t  the  appolntm^t  of  the  "Serea"  tn  the 
prunltive  Jewish  church  was  suggested  by  familiarity 
with  this  example  of  sodal  polity,  (b)  It  was  and  Is  an 
almost  universal  oriental  usage  that  the  "next  of  kin" 
to  the  founder  was  recognized,  after  the  founder's  death, 
to  be  the  head  of  the  new  religious  community  founded, 
and  this  usage  accounts  for  the  selection  of  James,  the 
eldest  male  surviving  relative  of  Our  Lord,  to  be  the 
recognized  and  honored  bead  of  the  church  In  Jems. 
James  has  been  called  the  first  bishop;  but  when  ve 
read  in  Euseblua  (.HE.  III.  11.  1.2;  32.4;  IV,  22.  4;  III, 
20.  1-8)  how  his  successors  were  chosen,  the  term  seems 
inappropriate.  A  succession  in  the  male  Une  of  the 
kindred  of  Jesus,  where  the  selection  to  office  is  mainly 
in  the  bands  of  a  family  council,  and  where  two  (James 
and  Zoker)  can  rule  together,  has  small  analogy  to 
episcopal  rule,  (c)  The  relation  of  "patron"  to  "client," 
miich  Id  one  form  or  other  had  spread  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Is  auraeeted  by  a  series  of  kindred  words 
used  to  denote  rulers  In  local  churches.  We  find  pri>- 
ittdtnenoi  (rrpoioTafiKi'oi),  prottdiii  (irpooTiTi;),  proatdtl* 
\wpoffTiTt)t),  proe»l6i  (rpMirruf),  in  various  writers,  and 
the  last  was  used  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  2d  cent, 
to  denote  ministry  in  the  Rom  church  (Rom  IS  S; 
16  2:  1  Thess  5  12;  Hermas,  Paitor.  Vii.  2.  4;  Justin, 
Apol.  1.6ft).  (d)  The  Rom  empire  was  honeycoml>ed 
with  "gilds."  some  recognized  by  law,  most  of  them 
without  legal  recognition  and  liable  to  suppression. 
These  confraternities  were  of  very  varied  character — 
trades  unions,  burial  clubs,  etc,  but  a  large  proportion 
were  for  the  purpose  of  practlslngspecial  religious  rites. 
The  Jewish  synagogues  of  the  Duperslon  seemed  to 
have  been  enrolled  among  those  confraternities,  and 
certainly  appeared  to  their  neathen  nelghlmra  to  be  one 
Idnd  of  such  private  associations  for  the  practice  of  a 
religion  which  had  been  legalized.  Many  scholars  have 
Insisted  that  the  gen  tile  Christian  churches  simply 
copied  the  organization  of  such  confraternities  (Renan, 
Lea  Apdlrei:  Heinrid.  Zeitsckrifl  f.  u>(««en«cA.  Theol., 
1876-77):  Hatch,  Oroanitation  of  Iht  Barly  Chritlian 
Churektt).  There  must  have  been  some  external 
reseml>lfutces.  Pliny  believed  that  the  Christian 
churches  of  Bithynla  were  iUlclt  confraternities  {Bp.  96; 
Ct  Ludan,  Peregrinui  Proteui).  They  bad,  in  common 
with  the  churches,  a  democratic  constitution;  they 
shared  a  "  common  meal"  at  stated  times;  they  made  a 
monthly  collection;  they  were  ruled  by  a  cominlttee  of 
office-bearers;  and  they  exercised  a  certain  amount  of 
discipline  over  their  members.  Multitudes  of  Chris- 
tians must  have  been  members  of  such  ccmfratemltles. 
and  many  continued  to  be  so  after  accepting  Chris- 
tianity (Cyprian,  Bp..  Ixvii.  6). 


But  while  the  Christian  churches  may  have 
learned  much  about  the  general  principUe  of  asso- 
ciated life  from  all  those  varied  forms  of  social 
organization,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  oopied 
any  one  of  them.  The  primitive  Christian  societies 
organized  themselves  independently  in  virtue  of 
the  new  moral  and  social  life  implanted  within 
them;  and  though  they  may  have  oome  to  it  by 
various  paths,  they  all  in  the  end  arrived  at  one 
common  form — a  society  ruled  by  a  body  of  office- 
bearers who  possessed  the  "gifts"  of  government 
and  of  subordinate  service  embodied  in  the  offices 
of  presbyter  and  deacon. 

///.  Thm  TkneMd  Congrmgationid  JiCntMtty. — 
During  the  2d  cent,  the  ministry  was  subject  to  a 
change.  The  ruling  body  of  office-bearers  in  every 
oongTMation  reeeiTOd  a  pormanent  president,  who 
was  called  the  pastor  or  tnshop,  the  latter  term  oeing 
the  commoner.  The  chan^  came  gradually.  ^It 
provoked  no  strong  oppoation.  By  the  begmning 
of  the  3d  cent,  it  was  everywhere  accepted. 

When  we  seek  to  trace  the  causes  why  the  college  of 
elders  received  a  president,  who  became  the  center  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  life  In  the  local  church  and  the  one 
potent  office-bearer,  we  are  reduced  to  conjecture.  TIUs 
only  can  be  said  with  confidence,  that  the  change  began 
In  the  East  and  gradually  spread  to  the  West,  and  that 
there  are  hints  of  a  gradual  evolution  (Undsay,  The 
Church  and  the  Minittry  in  the  Early  Centuriet,  180. 
183-86).  Scholars  have  brought  forward  many  reasons 
for  the  change;  the  need  for  an  undivided  leadership  In 
times  of  danger  from  extmial  persecution  or  from  the 
introduction  of  gnostic  speculations  which  disturbed  the 
faith  of  the  members;  the  convenience  of  being  repre- 
sented  to  other  local  churches  by  one  man  who  could 
charge  himself  with  the  administration  of  the  external 
affairs  of  the  congregation;  the  need  of  one  man  to 
preside  at  the  solemn  and  crowning  act  of  worship,  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  sense  of  con- 
gregational unity  implied  In  the  possession  of  one  leader 
— each  or  alt  are  prolwble  ways  in  which  the  churches 
were  Infiuenced  in  making  this  change  in  their  ministry. 

This  threefold  congregational  ministiy  is  best 
seen  in  the  Epp.  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  They  por- 
tray a  Christian  community  having  at  its  head  a 
bishop,  a  presbyterium  or  session  of  elders,  and  a 
body  of  deacons.  These  form  the  ministry  or 
office-bearers  of  the  congregation  to  whom  obe- 
dience is  due.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  bishop,  neither  love^eastjiior  sacra- 
ment, _  nor  anything  congr^ational.  The  ruling 
body  is  a  court  where  the  bishop  sits  as  chairman 
surrounded  by  his  council  or  session  of  eJdersj  and 
the  one  is  helpless  without  the  other,  for  if  the 
bishop  be  the  lyre,  the  elders  are  the  chords,  and 
both  are  needed  to  produce  melody.  Ignatius 
compares  the  bishop  to  Jesua,  and  the  elders  to  the 
apostles  who  surrounded  Him.  There  is  no  trace 
01  sacerdotalinn,  i^xwtolic  succession,  one-man 
government,  diocesan  nde  in  those  letters  of  Ig- 
natius; and  what  they  portray  is  unlike  any  form 
of  diocesan  episcopacy. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  all  throughout 
the  3d  cent,  and  later  every  body  of  Christians, 
even  if  consisting  of  fewer  than  twelve 
1.  Insist-  families,  is  instructed  to  organise  itself 
ence  on  into  a  church  undw  a  ministry  of  offioe- 
Organiza-  bearers,  consisting  of  a  bishop  or 
tion  imder  pastw,  at  least  two  elders  and  at  least 
a  Ministry  three  deacons.  Should  the  bishop 
be  illiterate — for  character  more  than 
erudition  determined  his  choice — the  congregation 
was  told  to  elect  a  reader,  and  provision  was  made 
for  a  ministry  of  women.  It  was  possible  to  obey 
such  instruction^  because  the  ministry  of  the 
early  church  received  no  stipends.  The  ministry 
were  office-bearers,  to  whom  ecclesiastical  obedience 
was  due  in  virtue  of  their  call  and  election  and  their 
being  set  apart  by  prayer,  and  perhaps  by  laying  on 
of  hands,  for  sacred  office;  but  they  were  at  the 
same  time  mwchants,  arUsans,  or  engaged  in  oth« 
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secular  callings,  and  supported  themselves.  Build- 
ings, set  apart  for  public  worship,  did  not  exist 
until  the  very  close  of  the  2d  cent.,  and  then  only 
in  a  few  populous  centers  in  towns  which  had  felt 
persecution  but  slightlv.  The  only  propei'ty  which  a 
church  possessed,  besiaes  its  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
its  oongregational  reoords  and  perhi^  a  place  of 
burial,  were  the  offmngs  which  were  jpresmted  by 
members  of  the  oot^pvgation,  mostly  in  kind,  afto- 
the  Eucharist;  and  these  offerings  were  distributed 
to  the  poor  of  the  congregation.  If  office-bearers 
received  a  share,  it  was  only  on  account  of  their 
poverty  and  because  they  were  on  the  roll  of  widows, 
orphans  and  helpless  poor. 

This  threefold  congr^ational  ministry  has  been 
called  by  some  scholars  "monarchical  episoopacv," 
a  title  as  high-sounding  as  it  is  misleaiding.  The 
kingdom  over  which  those  so-called  monarchs  pre- 
sided might  and  often  did  consist  of  less  tnan 
twdve  familiesi  and  their  rule  was  fenced  in  with 
many  restrictbns.  We  can  collect  from  the  Epp. 
of  Ignatius  what  were  the  powers  and  what  the 
limitations  (Bp.  to  Polycarp)  of  the  bishop.  He 
administered  tne  finances  of  the  church;  he  was 
president  of  the  court  of  Elders;  he  had  the  right 
to  call  and  presumably  to  preside  over  the  court  of 
discipline;  and  he  had  the  r^ulation  of  the  sacra- 
ments in  niB  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  venr 
doubtful  whether  he,  or  even  he  in  oonjunctitm  with 
the  elders,  could  excommunicate;  that  appears  to 
have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conKregational 
meeting.  The  bishop  mi^t  convoke  the  oongre- 
gational meeting  for  the  purpose,  but  it  bdonged  to 
the  meeting  and  not  to  the  bishop  to  appoint  dele- 
gates and  messengers  to  other  churches:  and  the 
m^jng  had  the  power  to  order  the  biafaop  to  go 
on  BuoE  a  misBion. 

(1)  Aid  frivm  in  sdecHng  a  bidtop. — From  what 
has  been  said  it  is  pitun  that  tfaesdection  of  a  bidiop 
became  one  of  the  most  important  acts  a  congre- 
gation was  called  upon  to  perform.  Accordingly, 
j»Y>vision  was  made  for  its  assistance.  It  is  declu«d 
m  the  Apostolic  Canons  that  if  a  congr^ation  con- 
tains fewer  than  twelve  men  competent  to  vote 
at  the  election  of  a  bishop,  nei^boring^  "well- 
established"  churches  are  to  be  written  to  in  order 
that  three  men  may  be  sent  to  assist  the  congrega- 
tion in  selecting  tbrarpastor  (Smirea  of  the  Apot- 
talic  Camm»,  7,  8).  This  is  evidently  the  origin  of 
what  afterward  became  the  custom  and  later  a  law, 
that  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  i^uired  the 
presence  of  three  neighboring  bishops — a  rule 
which  has  given  occasion  to  the  saying  that  "all 
Christendom  becomes  Presbyterian  on  a  conse- 
cration day."  This  ciistom  and  rule,  which  in  its 
b^inninn  was  simply  practical  asdstance  nven 
to  a  wesik  by  stroneer  congregations,  came  to  bear 
the  meaning  that  the  bishop  thus  consecrated  was 
an  office-bearer  in  the  church  universal  as  well  as 
the  pastor  of  a  particular  congregation.  It  is  also 
more  than  probable  that  this  practice  of  seeking 
assistance  in  an  emei^^cy  is  the  germ  out  of  which 

Ksw  the  Synod — the  earliest  recorded  synods 
ing  oongregational  meetings  assisted  in  times  of 
difficulty  by  advice  of  experienced  persons  from 
other  churches. 

(2)  Bishovs  and  vredq/ten. — When  a  small 
group  of  villagers  had  been  won  to  Christianity 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  oongr^ation 
in  a  neighboring  town,  they  commonly  were  dis- 
inclined to  separate  from  it,  and  came  from  their 
villages  into  town  to  join  in  the  public  worship. 
"On  the  day  called  Sunday,"  says  Justin  Martyr, 
"all  who  live  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  gather 
together  into  one  place"  (Mp.,  i.67).  The  earliest 
ocdlections  of  canons  show  that  the  bishop  was  able 


in  time  of  absence  or  sickness  to  delegate  his  duties 
to  elders  or  even  to  deacons;  and  this  enabled  him, 
when  occasion  for  it  arose,  to  be,  through  his  office- 
bearers, the  pastor  of  several  coi^regations.  We 
can  see  the  same  process  at  work  more  clearly  in 
large  towns  where  the  number  of  Christians  nad 
become  very  large.  Tlie  bishop  was  always  hehi 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Christian  community,  however 
large,  in  one  place.  He  was  the  pastor;  hebaptized: 
he  presided  at  the  Holy  Supper;  he  admitted 
catechumens  to  the  full  commumon  of  the  brother- 
hood. By  the  middle  of  the  3d  cent,  the  work  in 
most  large  towns  was  more  than  one  man  could  do. 
No  record  exists  of  the  number  of  members  belong- 
ing to  the  Rom  church  at  this  time,  but  some  idea 
of  itssisemay  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  it  had 
more  than  1,500  persons  on  its  poor-roll;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  century  the  Rom  Christians  wor- 
shipped in  over  40  separate  places  of  meeting.  It 
is  obvious  that  one  man  could  not  perform  the 
whole  pastoral  duties  for  such  a  multitude,  and  that 
most  of  the  pastoral  work  must  have  been  delegated 
to  the  elders  or  presbyters.  The  unity  of  the  pas- 
torate was  for  long  strictly  preserved  by  the  custom 
that  the  bishop  consecrated  the  communion  ele- 
ments in  one  church,  and  these  were  carried  round 
to  the  other  congregations.  The  bishop  was  thus 
the  pastor  in  every  congregation;  the  elders  and 
deacons  belonged  to  the  whole  Christian  community ; 
they  served  all  the  congregations  and  were  not 
attached  to  one  distinctively.  In  Alexandria,  on. 
the  other  hand,  something  iDce  a  parochial  Byetem 

fathered  round  the  bishop,  for  uMlividual  pres- 
^ten  woe  set  over  the  separate  congregations 
within  the  city.  But  always  and  without  excep- 
tion the  original  pastoral  status  of  the  bishop  was 
preserved  by  the  fact  that  one  portion  of  the  pas- 
toral duties  was  mvariably  Mt  in  his  hands— the 
rite  of  confirmation  whereby  catechumens  were 
admitted  to  full  commumon. 

The  middle  ot  the  3d  cent,  wltnesaod  two  changes  in 
the  ministry  of  the  church.   One  was  a  multlpUcauoii  of 

orders  and  the  other  the  growth  of  a  hier- 
2.  Multipli-  archy:  and  while  many  causea  went  to  pn>- 
.-fj.-  nt  thero  changes  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 

J  partly  due  to  the 

Orders  and  imitation  of  pagan  relifdous  organization, 
the  Growth  Although  we  find  the  dutlnctton  between 
.  those  who  are  to  be  obeyed  and  those  who 

zi,  .  are  to  obey  clearly  laid  down  Id  the  Epp. 
Uierarcny     of  St.  Pam,  we  do  not  find  a  common 

term  In  general  use  to  denote  the  former 
clam  untU  the  begbuuiog  of  the  3d  cent.  In  the  west 
the  word  was  ordo,  and  In  the  east  elertu,  from  wbldi 
come  our  "orders"  and  "clergy."  Ordo  was  thededg- 
nation  for  the  municipality  In  towns  or  for  the  committee 
which  presided  over  a  confraternity:  and  eteriu  denoted 
rank  or  clan.  The  Introduction  of  mlnlsterlsl  sttprads 
and  the  implication  that  a  paid  ministry  was  expected 
to  give  its  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  church  made 
the  distinction  between  dergy  and  laity  more  emphatic 
When  we  Investigate  the  matter,  it  Is  evident  that  ^ 
fact  that  the  clorgy  are  paid  compllc»tes  the  questton: 
for  the  earliest  lists  are  evidently  tnose  who  are  entided 
to  share  In  the  funds  of  the  cnurch,  and  widows  and 
orphans  flnire  as  members  of  the  ordo  or  clerui.  Setting 
this  disturbing  element  aside  we  Qnd  that  the  earliest 
division  ot  the  ministry  In  the  3d  cent.  Is  Into  bishops, 
presbyters  and  deacons  (all  congregational) ;  but  bishops 
and  presbyters  are  sometimes  said  to  form  the  specfal 
ordo  eeelMiaitieut.  The  earliest  addition  to  those  three 
orders  is  the  reader,  and  there  follows  soon  the  sub- 
deacon.  Then  come  such  persons  as  exorcists,  acolyths. 
singers,  door-keepers  and  even  grave-diggers;  and  to 
Kucn  the  name  "minor orders"  is  ^ven.  Auareinduded 
within  the  clergy,  all  receive  a  proportionate  share  ot 
the  revenues  of  the  congremtlonal  funds.  The  presence 
of  bishops,  presbyters  and  aeacona  needs  no  explanation. 
Readers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  needed  at  flrst  to  assist 
illiterate  bishops  or  pastors;  their  retention  and  the 
insertion  of  exorcists  have  been  plausibly  accounted  for 
br  the  Idea  that  they  represented  the  absorption  of  the 
old  prophetic  ministry.  But  in  instituting  the  other 
minor  orders  the  Christian  church  evidently  copied  the 
pagan  temple  usages  where  persons  who  performed  corre- 
sponding services  were  Included  among  the  temple  mln- 
istnr  Hid  had  doe  share  of  the  temple  revenues.  In  the 
Insututton  ot  a  graded  hierarchy  InduiUiig  metropolltana 
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and  patrlurhB,  the  churches  probably  followed  the 
example  of  the  great  pagan  organisation  called  forth  by 
the  Imperial  cult  of  the  Di»i  and  Dita«  (Lindsay,  The 
Church  and  th«  Minittru,  33S  ff).  Aa  Monunsenrentirks. 
"The  conquering  Christian  church  took  Its  hlenrcbic 
weapons  from  the  arsenal  of  the  enemy." 

/V.  Synada. — Synods  to  begin  with  were  essen- 
tially democratic  assemblies.  They  were,  in  their 
primitive  form,  ooi^regational  meetings  assisted  in 
times  of  emergency  by  del^ates  (not  necessarily 
bishops)  from  ''weH-flstablished  churohea,"  and  they 
grew  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  churches  grouped 
round  one  center  became  united  into  one  compact 
organization.  The  times  were  not  democratic, 
and  gradually  the  presence  of  the  laity  and  even  of 
presbyters  and  deacons  and  their  combined  assent 
to  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  became  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  form  and  gradually  ceased  alto- 
gether. The  synods  consistedexcluaively  of  bishops 
and  became  counoila  for  reipatertag  their  decisioiis; 
and  this  implied  that  each  local  church  was  fully 
and  completely  represented  by  its  pastor  or  bishop, 
who  had  become  very  much  m  an  autocrat,  respon- 
sible, not  to  his  con^'^ation  nor  even  to  a  synod, 
but  to  God  alone.  Berore  the  end  of  the  3d  cent, 
and  onward,  synods  or  councils  had  become  a 
regular  part  of  the  organization  of  the  whole  church, 
and  the  membwahip  was  confined  to  the  bishops  of 
the  several  churches  included  within  the  group.  It 
was  natural  that  such  assemblies  should  meet  in 
the  provincial  capitals,  for  the  roads  converged  to 
the  cities  which  were  the  seats  of  the  Rom  pro- 
vincial administration.  A  synod  required  a  chair- 
man, and  various  usages  obtained  about  the  natural 
diainnan.  At  first  the  oldest  bishop  present  was 
placed  in  the  chair,  and  this  continued  long  to  be 
the  practice  in  several  parts  of  the  empire.  Grad- 
ually it  became  the  habit  to  put  into  uie  chair  the 
bialwp  of  the  town  in  which  the  council  met,  and 
this  j^ew  to  a  prescriptive  ri^t.  It  was  then  that 
the  bishops  of  the  towns  which,  were  the  meeting- 
places  of  synods  came  to  be  called  metropolitans. 
The  title  was  for  long  one  of  courtesy  only  and  did 
not  carry  with  it  an^  ecclesiastical  rank  and  author- 
ity. But  by  the  nuddle  of  the  4th  cent,  the  metro- 
politans had  acquired  the  right  to  summon  the 
synods  and  even  to  exercise  some  authority  over  the 
bishops  of  the  bounds,  esp.  in  the  matter  of  election 
and  oonseoration.  When  Christianity  was  thor- 
oughly estiAlished  aa  the  rel^ion  of  the  empire,  the 
more  important  bishops  secured  for  themselves  the 
civil  precedence  and  privileges  which  had  belonged 
to  the  higher  priests  of  the  abandoned  Imp^al 
Cult,  and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Christian  ministry 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  lordship  strangely  at 
variance  with  tneir  earlier  position  of  service. 

LiTSKATDRS. — C.  Vltringa.  D»  tynagogt  ntere  libri 
tr«$,  Leucopetrae  (Welssenfels),  1726;  Bingham, 
Antiquilitt  of  ih»  Chritlian  Chtireh,  1708-32;  Banner- 
mmnn,  Tht  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Church;  Hort,  The 
Chrieiian  BeeUsia;  Llghtfoot,  Comm.  on  the  Bp.  to 
the  Phil  (dissertation  on  the  ministry);  Hatch.  The 
Oroanixation  of  the  Barly  Chrieiian  Church,  and  arts,  on 
"Orders"  In  Smith's  Diet,  of  Chritlian  Antigaitite; 
Hamack,  Bspoe  for  January  to  June,  1887,  ana  Bnl- 
atehuno  u.  Bnlwieklung  der  Ktrchenverfaeiuno  .  .  .  .  in  d. 
twei  eriten  Jahrhunderten  (1910)  (ET  The  Conttitution 
and  Law  of  the  Church);  Lindsay.  The  Church  and  the 
Minielrv  in  the  Barly  CejUuriea;  Schmledel,  art.  "Min- 
istry" in  EB;  Gayford,  art.  "Church"  In  HDB. 

T.  M.  LlMDSAT 

MIIIIII,  min'I  CVV,  minnt):  A  kingdom  men- 
tioned in  Jer  61  27,  along  with  Ararat  and  Ash- 
kenaz,  as  assailants  of  Babylon.  It  is  identified 
with  the  Minnai  of  the  Assyr  inscriptbiu,  in  close 
relation  with,  or  part  of,  Armenia. 

HinMITU,  min'ith  {T\'^V,  minnUh;  B,  &XP^ 
'ApvAv,  dchria  ArrOn,  A,  tit  ZiiunM,  ns  Se- 
mdMh):  After  Jephthdi  defeated  the  Ammonites, 
he  18  sud  to  have  smitten  them  from  Aroer  "until 


thou  come  to  Minnith"  (Jp  11  33).  Onom  men- 
tions a  place  called  Maanith,  4  Rom  miles  from 
Heshbon,  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia  CAmmdn), 
and  locates  Abel-cheramim,  which  is  mentioned 
with  Minnith,  7  miles  from  Philadelphia,  without 
indicating  the  direction.   Some  travelers  have 

r'cen  of  a  Menjah,  7  miles  E.  of  Heshbon,  but  of 
place  Tristram  (Land  of  Moab,  140)  could  find 
no  trace.  The  same  place  appears  to  be  mentioned 
in  Ezk  87  17  as  supplying  wheat,  which  figures  in 
the  trade  between  Judah  and  Tyre.  There  are 
realty  no  reliable  data  on  which  to  suggest  an  identi- 
fication, while  there  are  grave  reasons  to  suspect  the 
integrity  of  the  text.  W.  EwiHO 

HUTSTREL,  min'strd.   See  Music. 

MIITT,  mint  (48vo«>ov,  hSdiSosmon) :  Mentioned 
(Mt  28  23;  Lk  11  42)  as  one  of  the  small  things 
which  were  tithed.  The  cultivated  variety  (MenlM 
piperita),  "peppermint,"  was  doubtless  primarily 
intended,  but  the  wild  M.  aUoestris  or  horsemint, 
which  flourishes  lUl  over  the  mountains  of  Pal,  is 
probably  included. 

MIPHKAD,  mif'kad,  GATE  OP  HJi^XiD 
sAa'or  ha-miphi&dh;   RV  "Hammiphkad"  [Neb 
3  31]) :  A  gate  in,  or  near,  the  north  end  of  the  east 
wall  of  Jems,  rebuilt  under  Nehemiah.   Its  exact 
position  is  uncertain.  See  JasnBALBH. 

HIRACLB,  mir'ark'l: 

1.     NaTTTRB  or  MlBACLB 

1.  General  Idea 

2.  Biblical  Terms  Employed 

II.     MlKACLB  IN  THE  NT 

1.  Miracles  la  Ooapel  History 

2.  Special  Tntimony  of  St.  Luke 

3.  TrustwortblDeBs  of  Bvfdeooe  In  Ooq>els  and 
Acts 

III.  MiRACLK  AND  Laws  of  Natoki 

1.  Prejudgment  of  Negative  Criticism 

2.  Sir  George  Stokes  Quoted 

8.  Effects  on  Nature  of  New  AffSnctes 

4.  Agreement  with  Biblical  Idea  and  TemiB 

5.  J.  8.  MIU  on  Miracle 

6.  Miracle  aa  Connected  with  Command 

IV.  Evidential  Yalus  or  Misaclb 

1.  Miracles  as  Proofs  erf  Revelation 

2.  Miracles  ta  Christ  In  TlUs  Reiatifm 

3.  Miracles  Part  of  Revelation 

T.     MiRACLBB  IN  TBB  OT 

1.  Analogy  with  NT  Mlradei 

2.  The  Mosaic  Miracles 

3.  Subsequent  Miracles 

4.  Prophecy  as  Miracle 

TI.    ECCLBSIASTICAL  MiRACLBS 

1.  ProbabUlty  of  Such  Minutes 

2.  Pascal  Quoted 

TII.   MiBACLB  itr  WoBKB  OF  Gbacb 

LiTEBATCBE. 

/.  Notary  of  ABraeim. — "Miracle"  is  the  general 

term  for  the  wonderful  phenomena  which  accom- 
panied the  Jewish  and  Christian  revela^ 
1.  General  tion,  esp.  at  critical  moments,  and 
Idea  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  con- 

tinued, under  certain  conditions,  in 
the  history  ot  the  Christian  church.  The  minds 
proper  is  a  work  of'Qod  (Ex  7  3ff;  Dt  4  34.35, 
etc;  Jn  8  2;  9  32.33;  10  38;  Acts  10  38,  etc): 
but  as  supernatural  acts  miracles  are  re<^gnized 
aa  possible  to  evil  agencies  (Mt  24  24;  2  Thesa  2 
9;  Rev  IS  14;  16  14,  etc). 

The  Bib.  idea  of  miracle  as  an  extraordinary  work 
of  God,  generally  though  not  invariably  (''provi- 
dential" miracles — see  below,  II,  6), 
8.  Biblical  transcending  the  cndinary  powers  m 
Twms  Nature,  wrought  in  connection  with  the 
Employed  ends  of  revelation,  is  illustrated  by 
the  terms  used  to  describe  miracles 
in  the  OT  and  NT.  One  class  of  terms  brings  out 
the  unusual,  exceptional,  and  striking  character  of 
the  works,  as  pele\  n'lXSp?,  niphia'Sth  (Ex 
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S  20;  10  11,  etc),  Wpa»,  Uraa,  lit.  "a  portent"  (in 
pi.  Mt  34  24;  Acts  2  22.43.  etc);  another  Iivb 
stress  on  the  power  displayed  in  them,  aa  n'1^3| , 

SbhiMlh,  Siwafut,  dUnamis  (in  pi.  "mighty  works," 
Vm  "powers,'*  Mt  11  20.21.23;  13  54;  14  2; 
2  Cor  12  12,  etc);  a  third  gives  prominence  to 
their  tdeolofical  significance — their  character  as 
"signs,"  as  nW,  '6th  (pi.  RV  "signs,"  Nu  14  22: 
Dt  11  3,  etc),  c-ofuhw,  aemdon  (pi.  RV  "signs,'* 
Jn  S  11.23,  and  frequently;  Acta  4  16.22;  6  8: 
Rev  13  14,  etc).  Another  OT  word  for  "wonder'* 
or  "miracle"  is  n'^S'Q,  mSphith  (Ex  7  9;  Dt  3). 
See,  further,  below,  III,  4. 

//.  Afiracfs  in  thm  AT.— The  subject  of  miracles 
has  given  rise  to  much  abstract  discussion;  but  it 
is  best  approached  by  conridering  the 
1.  MlroeleB  actual  facts  involved,  and  it  is  best 
in  Gospel  to  be^n  with  the  facts  nearest  to  us: 
History       those  which  are  recorded  in  the  NT. 

Our  Lord's  ministry  was  attended 
from  first  to  last  by  events  entirely  beyond  the 
ordinal^  course  of  Nature.  He  waft  bom  of  a  Virgin, 
and  His  birth  was  announced  by  angels,  both  to 
His  moth^  and  to  the  man  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed (Mt  and  Lk).  He  suffered  death  on  the 
cross  as  an  ordinary  man,  but  on  the  third  da^  after 
Hia  crucifixion  He  rose  from  the  tomb  in  which  He 
was  buried,  and  lived  with  His  disciples  for  40  days 
(Acts  1  3),  eating  and  drinking  with  them,  but 
with  a  body  superior  to  ordinary  physical  condi- 
tions. At  length  He  ascended  to  the  heavens,  and 
a  cloud  received  Him  out  of  their  sight.  But 
-besides  these  two  great  miracles  of  His  birth  and  His 
resurrection,  Jesus  was  continual^  p^carming 
miraclee  during  His  ministnr.  ^  own  words 
furnish  the  best  description  of  the  facts.  In  reply 
to  the  question  of  John  the  Baptist,  His  predecessor, 
He  said,  "Go  and  tell  John  the  things  wfiich  ye  hear 
and  see:  the  blind  receive  their  signt,  and  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  and 
the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  good 
tidings  preached  to  Uiem"  (Mt  11  4.5).  Speci- 
mens (rf  theee  miracles  are  g^vm  in  detiul  in  the 
Gospel  nuratlTes;  but  it  ia  a  mistake  to  consider 
the  matter,  as  is  too  often  done,  as  though  these  par- 
ticular minclee  were  the  only  ones  in  question. 
Even  if  they  could  be  explained  away^  as  has  often 
been  attempted,  there  would  remain  reiterated 
statements  of  the  evangelists,  such  as  St.  Matthew's 
that  He  "went  about  in  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their 
synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  tne  king- 
dom, aiid  nealing  all  manner  of  disease  and  all 
manner  of  wcknesB  among  the  people"  (4  23),  or 
St.  Luke's  "And  a  great  number  of  the  people  from 
all  Judaea  and  Jerus,  and  the  seacoast  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  who  came  to  hear  him,  and  to  be  healed  of 
their  diseases;  and  they  that  were  troubled  with 
unclean  spirits  were  healed.  And  all  the  multitude 
sought  to  touch  him;  for  power  came  forth  from 
him,  and  healed  them  all"  (6  17-19). 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  there  is  any 
assured  result  of  modem  criticism,  it  is  that  these 
accounts  proceed  from  contemporaries 
S.  ^ecUl  and  eyewitnesses,  and  with  respect 
TeranuM^  to  the  third  evangelist  there  is  one 
of  SL  Luke  unique  consideration  of  great  import. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Hobart  nave 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  scholar  like  Hamack, 
that  St.  Luke  was  a  trained  physician.  His  testi- 
mony to  the  miracles  is  therefore  the  nearest  thing 
possible  to  the  evidence  which  has  often  been 
desired — that  of  a  man  of  science.  When  St.  Luke, 
e.g.,  tells  us  of  the  healing  of  a  fever  (4  38.39),  he 
uses  the  technical  term  for  a  violoit  fever  recog- 
mzed  in  his  time  (cf  Meyer,  in  loc.);  his  testimony 
is  UierefwB  that  of  one  who  knew  what  fevers  and 


the  healing  of  them  meant.  This  consideration  ia 
esp.  valuable  in  reference  to  the  miracles  recorded 
of  St.  Paul  in  the  latter  part  of  Acts.  It  sfaoidd 
always  be  boroe  in  mind  that  they  are  recorded  by 
a  physician,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  them. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  these  considerations  that 
the  working  of  miracles  by  Our  Lord,  and  by  St. 

Paul  in  innumerable  cases,  cannot 
8.  Trust-  be  questioned  without  attributing  to 
worthiness  the  evangelists  a  wholesale  untrust- 
of  Evidence  worthiness,  due  either  to  wilful,  or  to 
In  Gospels  superatitious  misrepresentation,  and 
and  Acts  tbjs  is  a  supposition  which  will  cer- 
tainly never  commend  itself  to  a  fair 
and  competent  judgment.  It  would  involve,  in 
fact,  Buch  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  evuig^ 
ista,  that  it  could  never  be  entertained  at  all  except 
under  one  presupposition,  vis.  that  such  miraculous 
occurrences,  aa  being  incompatible  with  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  Nature,  could  not  possibly  have  hap- 
pened, and  that  consequently  any  alle^tiona  of 
them  must  of  necessity  be  attributed  to  illusion  or 
fraud. 

ill.  ARnMhanrfLoMo^Mtfars.— This,  in  fact, 
is  the  prejudgment  or  prejudice  which  has  prompted, 
either  avowedly  or  tacitly,  the  great 
1.  Pre-  mass  of  negative  criticism  on  this  sub- 
judgment  of  ject,  and  if  it  could  be  substantiated, 
Negative  we  should  be  confronted,  in  the  Gos- 
Critidun  pels,  with  a  problem  («  portentous 
difficulty. 

On  this  question  of  the  abstract  possibility  of 
miraclea,  it  seems  sufficient  to  quote  the  following 
passage  from  the  (Mord  Lectures  ftff 
8,  Sir         1891  of  the  late  eminent  man  of 
George       science.  Professor  Sir  George  Stokes. 

Stokes  Ob  p.  23  Professor  Stotai  says:  "We 

Quoted  koow  very  well  ttiat  a  man  may  In  general 
act  uniformly  acoonUng  to  a  cerbalii  rule, 
and  yet  for  a  spedal  reason  may  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion  act  quite  differently.  We  cannot  raniae 
to  admit  the  poealblllty  of  sometlmig  analogous  takliyi 
piKce  as  rcearda  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Belngl  If 
we  think  of  the  law*  of  Nature  u  sel^exlstent  and  un- 
caused, then  we  cannot  admit  any  deviation  from  them. 
But  if  we  think  of  them  as  designed  by  a  Suweme  Will, 
then  we  must  allow  the  posalbUlty  of  tnelr  befog  on  some 

f)artlcular  occasion  suspended.  Nor  Is  IC  even  neoenary, 
n  order  that  some  result  out  of  the  <Milinary  coune  of 
Nature  should  be  brought  about,  that  they  should  even 
be  suspended;  It  may  be  titat  some  different  law  Is 
brought  into  action,  whereby  the  result  in  queatioo  ia 
brought  about,  without  any  suspension  whatever  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  ordlnsry  course  of  Nature  Is  fcku- 

lated  It  may  be  that  the  event  which  we  call  a 

miracle  was  brought  about,  not  by  any  auspen^n  of  the 
laws  In  ordinary  operation,  but  by  the  superaddltlon 
of  something  not  ordinarily  la  opwatton,  or.  If  In  oper- 
ation, of  such  a  nature  that  Its  operation  Is  not  perceived." 

Only  one  consideration  need  be  added  to  tlus 

decisive  scientific  statement,  viz.  that  if  there  be 
agencies  and  forces  in  existence  out- 
3.  Effects  side  the  ordinary  world  of  Nature, 
on  Nature  and  if  they  can  under  certain  circum- 
of  New  stances  interpose  in  it,  they  must 
Agencies  necessarily  produce  effects  inconsistent 
with  the  processes  of  that  world  when 
left  to  itself.  lUe  xmder  the  surface  of  the  water 
has  a  certain  course  of  its  own  when  undisturbed; 
but  if  a  man  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  river  throws 
a  stone  into  it,  effects  are  produced  which  must  be 
as  unexpected  and  as  unaccountable  as  a  miracle 
to  the  creatures  who  live  in  the  stream.  The  near- 
ness of  two  worlds  which  are  absolutely  distinct 
from  one  another  receives,  indeed,  a  striking  illus- 
tration from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  world  above 
the  water  and  the  world  below  its  surface.  There 
is  no  iMnin  between  them;  they  are  actually  in 
contact;  yet  the  life  in  them  is  perfectly  distinct. 
The  spiritual  world  may  be  as  close  to  us  as  the  air 
ia  to  the  water,  and  the  angels,  or  other  ministera 
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of  God's  will,  may  as  easily,  at  EGs  word,  interpoee 
in  it  aa  a  man  can  throw  a  stone  into  the  water. 
When  a  stone  is  thus  thrown,  there  is  no  suspension 
or  modification  of  any  law;  it  is  simply  that,  as 
Sir  George  Stokes  supposes  in  the  case  of  a  miracle, 
a  new  agency  has  interposed. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  main  fact  of  which  miracles 
are  irraislible  evidence.  They  show  that  some 
power  outside  Nature,  some  9uper~ 
4.  Agree-  natural  power,  has  intervened.  They 
meat  with  are  exactly  described  by  the  three 
Biblical  words  in  the  NT  already  mentioned. 
Idea  and  They  are  tercUa,  "prodigies"  or  "won- 
Teims  ders  ,  they  are  also  dunanteia,  vir- 
iutea,  "powers,"  or  "mimifestation  of 
powers";  and  finally  th^  are  semeia,  "signs." 
The  three  conceptiona  are  combined,  and  the  source 
of  such  manifestations  stated  with  them,  in  a 
precnant  verse  of  He:  "God  also  bearing  witness 
wit£  them,  both  by  si^ns  and  wonders,  and  oy  mani- 
fold powers,  and  by  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will  (S  4). 

The  words  of  J.  S.  Mill  on  the  question  ot  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles  may  also  be  quoted.    Dealing  with  the 
_  _       obJectfoD  of  Hume  Id  hla  Ettau  on  Mxtq' 

0.  T.S.M111  cl«j.  MIU  observes:  "la  order  that  any 
OaMintcle   sUesed  fut  should  be  contradictory  to  a 

law  of  causation,  the  allegation  must  be, 
not  simply  that  the  cause  existed  without  being  followed 
by  the  effect,  for  that  would  be  no  uncommon  occurrence; 
but  that  this  happened  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
counteracting  cause.  Now  In  the  case  of  an  alleged 
miracle,  the  assertion  Is  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  It 
la  that  the  effect  was  defeated,  not  In  the  absence,  but 
in  consequence,  of  a  counteracting  cause,  namely,  a 
direct  interposition  of  an  act  of  the  will  of  some  being 
who  has  power  over  Nature;  and  In  particular  of  a  Being, 
whose  wul  being  assumed  to  have  endowed  all  the  causes 
with  the  powers  by  which  they  produce  their  effects, 
may  well  be  supposed  able  to  counteract  them.  A 
miracle  (as  was  justly  remarked  hy  Brown)  is  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  faw  of  cause  and  effect ;  It  is  a  new  effect, 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  Introduction  of  a  new 
cause.  Ot  the  adequacy  of  that  cause,  if  present,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  and  the  only  antecedent  Improbability 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  miracle  Is  the  Improbability 
that  any  such  cause  existed"  (,Sy»Um  of  Logic.  II.  161-62). 

There  is,  however,  one  other  important  char- 
acteristic of  miracles— of  those  at  least  with  which 

we  are  concerned — vis.  that  they  occur 
6.  Miracle  at  the  command,  or  at  the  prayer,  of 
as  Con-  the  person  to  whom  the^  are  attrib- 
nected  widi  uted.  This  is  really  their  most  sig- 
Commud    nificant  feature,  and  the  one  upon 

which  their  wnole  evidential  value 
depends.  One  critic  has  compared  the  fall  of  the 
fortifications  of  Jellalabad,  on  a  critical  occouon, 
with  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  as  though  the 
one  was  no  more  a  miracle  than  the  other.  But  the 
ffUl  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  though  it  may  well  have 
been  produced  by  some  natural  force,  such  as  an 
earthquake,  bears  the  character  of  a  miracle  because 
it  was  predicted,  and  was  thus  commanded  by  God 
to  occur  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  prescribed  to 
Joshua.  Similarly  the  whole  significance  of  Our 
Lord's  miracles  is  that  they  occur  at  His  word  and 
in  obedience  to  Him.  "What  manner  of  man  is 
this,"  exclaimed  the  disciples,  "that  even  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey  him7"  (Mt  8  27). 

IV.  BaidmntitJ  Vbfas  of  Mrael».~ThiB  leads 
us  to  the  true  view  of  the  value  of  miracles  as  proofs 

of  a  revelation.   This  is  one  of  the 

1.  Miracles  points  which  has  been  discussed  in 
as  Proofs  far  too  abstract  a  manner.  Argu- 
of  Reve-  men  is  have  been,  and  still  are,  con- 
Utlon         structed  to  show  that  there  can  be  no 

real  revdation  without  miracles,  that 
miracles  are  the  proper  proof  of  a  revelation,  and 
so  on.  It  is  always  a  perilous  method  of  argument, 
perhaps  a  presumptuous  one,  to  attempt  to  de- 
termine whether  God  could  produce  a  given  result 
in  any  other  way  than  the  one  which  He  has  actually 


adopted.  The  only  safe,  and  the  suffident,  method 
of  proceeding  is  to  consider  whettm  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  in  what  way,  the  miracka  which  are 
actually  recorded  do  guarantee  the  particular  reve- 
lation in  question. 

Consider  Our  Lord's  miracles  in  this  light. 
Assuming,  on  the  grounds  already  indicated,  that 
they  actually  occurred,  they  prove 
2.  Miraclea  be^d  doubt  that  He  had  supreme 
of  Christ  command  over  Nature;  that  not  only 
in  This  the  winds  and  the  sea,  but  the  human 
Relation  soul  and  body  obeyed  him,  and  in  the 
striking  words  of  the  Eng.  service  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  that  He  was  "Lord  of 
life  and  death,  and  of  all  things  thereto  pertaining, 
as  youth,  strength,  health,  age,  wealmess  and  sick- 
ness." This  is  the  grand  fact  which  the  mirades 
establish.  They  are  not  like  eztemfd  evidence, 
performed  in  attestation  of  a  doctrine.  They  are 
direct  and  eloquent  evidence  of  the  cardinal  truth 
of  our  faith,  that  Our  Lord  possessed  powers  which 
belong  to  God  Himself.  But  they  are  not  less 
direct  evidence  of  the  special  ofiice  He  clumed 
toward  the  human  race — ^tnat  of  a  Saviour.  He  did 
not  merdy  work  wonders  in  order  that  men  mirfit 
believe  His  assertions  about  Himself,  but  His 
wonderful  works,  His  poweis— nrtufes — were  direct 
evidence  of  their  truth.  He  proved  that  He  was 
a  Saviour  by  doing  the  works  of  a  Saviour,  by 
healing  men  and  women  from  their  diseases  of  botJa 
body  and  soul.  It  is  well  known  that  salvation  in 
the  true  sense,  viz,  saving  men  out  of  evils  and  cor- 
ruptions into  which  they  have  fallen,  is  an  idea 
which  was  actually  introduced  into  the  world  by  the 
gospel.  There  was  no  wwd  for  it  in  the  Rom  lan- 
guid. The  andents  know  of  a  servator,  but  not 
of  a  saJvator.  The  essential  message  of  the  miracles 
is  that  they  exhibit  Our  Lord  in  this  character — 
that  of  one  who  has  alike  the  will  and  the  power  to 
save.  Such  is  Our  Lord's  own  application  of  them 
in  His  answer,  already  quoted,  to  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Mt  11  4.5). 

It  is  therefore  an  extraordinary  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  evidence  for  our  faith  would  not  be  dam- 
aged if  the  miracles  were  set  aside. 
S.  Hiraclei  We  should  lose  the  positive  evidence 
Part  of  we  now  possess  of  Our  Lord's  saving 
Revelation  power.  In  this  view,  the  miracles  are 
not  the  mere  proofs  of  a  revelation: 
they  are  themselves  the  revelation.  They  reveal 
a  Saviour  from  all  human  ills,  and  there  has  been 
no  other  revelation  in  the  world  of  such  a  power. 
The  miracles  recorded  of  the  ^xetles  have  a  lilra 
effect.  Th^  are  wrought,  like  St.  Peter's  of  the 
impotent  man,  as  evidence  of  the  living  power  oi  the 
Saviour  (Acts  8,  4).  "Be  it  known  unto  you 
all,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified, 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  in  him  doth 

this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole  And 

in  none  other  is  there  salvation:  for  neither  is 
there  any  otha  name  under  heaven,  that  is  given 
among  men,  wherein  we  must  be  saved"  (i  107l2). 
In  a  word,  the  miracles  of  the  NT,  whether  wrought 
by  Our  Lord  or  by  His  apostles,  reveal  a  new  source 
of  power,  in  the  person  of  Our  Lord,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  whatever  interference  they  involve 
with  the  usual  order  of  Nature  is  due,  not  to  any 
modification  of  that  order,  but  to  the  intervention 
of  a  new  force  in  it.  The  nature  of  that  force  is 
revealed  by  them,  and  can  only  be  ascertiuned  by 
observation  of  them.  A  man  is  Icnown  by  his  words 
and  by  his  deeds,  and  to  these  two  sources  of  reve- 
lation, respecting  His  person  and  character.  Our 
Lord  expressly  appealed.  "If  I  do  not  the  worin 
of  my  Father,  bebeve  me  not.  But  if  I  do  tl^, 
though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works:  that 
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ye  may  know  and  understand  that  the  Father  is 
in  me,  and  I  in  the  Father"  (Jn  10  37.38). 

It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  try  to  put  the  evidence 
of  the  miracles  into  a  logically  demonstrative  argu- 
ment. Paley  stated  the  case  too  much  in  this  almost 
anathematized  form. 

"It  la  Idle,"  he  said,  "to  uy  that  a  future  state  had 
been  discovered  already.  It  had  been  discovered  as  the 
Copernlcan  system  was;  it  was  one  gueH  among  numy. 
He  alone  discovers  who  proves;  ana  do  man  can  prove 
this  point  but  the  teacher  who  testiflfls  by  miracles  that 
his  doctrine  comes  from  Ood"  {Moral  and  Patit.  Phi* 
toiopky,  book  v.  ch  ix,  close). 

Coleridge,  in  the  Aids  to  Refie<^itmf  critidses  the 
above  ana  puts  the  aigument  in  a  juster  and  moie 
human  form. 

"  Moat  fervently  do  I  contend,  that  the  miracles  worked 
by  Christ,  both  as  miracles  and  as  fulBlments  ot  prophecy, 
both  aa  signs  and  as  wonders,  made  plain  fllscovery.  and 
gave  unquestionable  proof,  of  His  Divine  character  and 
authority;  that  they  were  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation 
true  ana  appropriate  evidences,  that  He  was  Indecid 
come  who  had  promised  and  declared  to  their  fore- 
fathers. Behold  ]/our  Ood  viiU  com*  vtilh  «*ntr«anee,  e*en 
Qod,  with  a  recomperuel  He  will  com*  and  aav*  you, 
I  receive  them  as  proofs,  therefore,  ot  the  truth  of  every 
word  which  He  taught  who  was  Himself  the  Word:  and 
as  sure  evidences  of  the  final  vlct<n7  over  death  and  of 
the  life  to  come.  In  that  they  were  manifeBtattons  of 
Him  who  said:  /  am  1A«  reivrreeti^n  and  the  hfet"  (note 
tirefatwy  to  Aphorism  CXXIII) . 

This  seems  the  fittest  manner  in  which  to  con- 
template the  evidence  afforded  by  miracles. 

V.  JMirae/M  in  thm  OT. — If  the  miracles  ascribed 
to  Our  Lord  and  His  apostles  are  established  on  the 
grounds  now  stated,  and  are  of  the 

1.  Analogy  value  just  explained,  there  can  be 
Willi  NT  little  difficulty  m  principle  in  accepting 
Hirndes      as  credible  and  applying  the  miracles 

of  the  OT.  They  also  are  obviously 
wrou^t  as  manifestations  of  a  Divine  Being,  and 
as  evidences  of  His  character  and  will. 

This,  e.g.,  was  the  great  purpose  of  the  miracles 
wrought  for  the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  Israel 

out  of  Egypt.   The  critical  theories 

2.  The  which  treat  the  narrative  of  those 
Mouic  events  as  "unUstorical"  are,  I  am 
IQnwlM      coDTinoed,  unsound.   If  they  could 

be  estabhshed,  tfae^  would  deprive 
us  of  some  of  the  mostprecious  evidences  we  possess 
of  the  chuacter  of  God.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
purpose  to  which  the  allied  miracles  are  ascribed 
IS  m  the  same  character  as  in  the  case  of  the  NT 
miracles.  "For  ask  now,"  says  Moees,  "of  the 
days  that  are  past  ....  whether  there  hath  beeq 
any  such  thing  as  thia  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been 
heard  like  it?  Hid  ever  a  people  near  the  voice 
of  God  speddne  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou 
hast  heiud,  and  live?  Or  hath  God  assayed  to  go 
and  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another 
nation,  by  trials,  by  signs,  and  by  wonders,  and 
by  war,  and  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  an  out- 
stretdied  arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  according  to 
all  that  Jeh  your  God  did  for  you  in  Egypt  b^ore 
your  eyes?  Unto  thee  it  was  showed,  that  thou 
miditest  know  that  Jeh  he  is  God;  there  is  none 
else  besides  him"  (Dt  4  32-36).  The  God  of  the 
Jews  was,  and  is,  the  God  manifested  in  those 
miraculous  acts  of  deliverance.  Accordin^y,  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  introduced  with  the 
declaration:  "I  am  Jeh  thy  God,  who  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Ekypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bond- 
age," and  on  this  mllows:  "Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me"  (Ex  90  2.3).  Without 
these  miracles,  the  God  of  the  Jews  would  be  an 
abstraction.  As  manifested  in  than.  He  is  the 
livmg  God,  with  a  known  character,  "a  just  God 
and  a  Saviour"  (Isa  46  21),  who  can  oe  loved 
with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and 
strength. 


The  mihsequent  miracles  of  Jewish  history,  like 
those  wrought  by  Elijah,  serve  the  same  great  end, 

and  reveal  more  and  more  both  of  the 
S.  Subse-  will  and  the  power  of  God.  'Hiey  are 
qnent  not  mere  portents,  wrought  as  an  ez- 
MiiKcIea      temal  testimony  to  a  doctrine.  They 

are  the  acts  of  a  living  Bdng  wrought 
through  His  ministeEB,  or  with  their  coOpraation, 
and  He  is  revealed  bv  tbem.  U  the  miracles  of  the 
NT  were  possible,  those  of  the  OT  were  possible, 
and  as  those  of  the  NT  reveal  the  nature  and  will 
of  Christ,  by  word  and  deed,  so  those  of  the  OT 
reveal  the  existence,  the  nature,  and  the  will  of  God. 
Nature,  indeed,  reveals  God,  but  the  miraclee  reveal 
new  and  momentous  acts  of  God;  and  the  whole 
relifdous  life  of  the  Jews,  as  the  Fha  show,  is  indi»- 
solubty  bound  up  with  tbem.  The  evidence  for 
them  is,  in  fact,  the  historic  consdousness  of  a  great 
and  tenacious  nation. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
embody  one  of  the  greatest  of  miracles — that  of 

prophecy.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
4.  Prophecy  destiny  of  the  Jewish  people  is  pre- 
ss Miracle  dieted  from  the  commencement,  in  the 

narrative  of  the  life  of  Abraham  and 
onward.  There  can,  mweover,  be  no  guestitm 
that  the  office  of  the  Christ  had  been  so  distinctly 
foreshadowed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  OT  that  the 
people,  as  a  whole,  expected  a  Messiah  before  He 
appeared.  Our  Lord  did  not,  like  Buddha  or  Mo- 
hammed, create  a  new  office:  He  came  to  fill  an 
office  which  had  been  described  by  the  prophets, 
and  of  which  they  had  predicted  the  functions  and 
poweiB.  We  are  told  of  the  Saviour,  "And  banning 
from  Moses  and  from  all  the  propheta,  he  inter- 
preted to  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  con- 
cerning himself"  (Lk  S4  27).  That,  again,  is  a 
revelation  of  God's  nature,  for  it  reveals  aim  as 
"knowing  the  end  from  the  b^inning,"  and  as  the 
Ruler  of  human  life  and  history. 

VI.  £cc&Hfasfiea/M^iielM.— Some  notice,  finally, 
must  be  taken  of  the  question  of  what  are  called 

ecclesiastical  miracles.  There  seems 
1.  Proba-  no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  that 
bOity  of  miracles  ceased  with  the  apostles,  and 
Such  there  is  much  evidence  that  in  the  early 

Miracles      church  miraculous  cures,  both  of  body 

and  soul,  were  sometimes  vouchsafed. 
There  were  occasions  and  circumstances  when  the 
manifestation  of  such  miraculous  power  was  aa 
appropriate  as  testimony  of  the  living  power  of 
Christ,  as  in  tiie  scenes  in  the  Acts.  But  tliey  were 
not  recorded  under  inspired  guidance,  like  the 
miracles  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  th^  have  in 
many  cases  been  overlaid  by  legend. 

The  observation  in  Pascal's  Thouehta  eminently  applies 
to  this  class  of  miracles:  "It  has  appeared  tome  that  the 
.  1     real  cause  [that  there  are  so  many  false 

8.  Fascal  miracles,  false  revelatlotw,  etc]  Is  that 
Quoted  there  are  true  ones,  for  It  would  not  be 
possible  that  there  should  be  so  many 
false  miracles  unless  there  were  true,  nor  so  many  false 
religions  tmleas  there  were  one  that  Is  tnie.  For  It  all 
this  had  never  been,  it  Is  Inqrassible  that  so  numy  otben 

should  have  believed  it  Thus  instead  ot  oon- 

cludlng  that  there  are  no  true  miracles  since  there  are 
BO  many  false,  we  must  on  the  contrary  say  that  there 
are  true  miracles  since  there  are  so  many  faue.  and  that 
false  miracles  exist  only  for  the  reason  that  there  are 
true;  so  alao  Uiat  there  are  false  religions  only  because 
there  Is  one  that  is  true"  (On  UiraOm). 

Vii.  A^radm  bt  Workm  of  Gnics.— It  has  lately 
been  argued  with  much  earnestness  and  force  in 
Germany,  particularly  by  J.  Wendland,  in  his 
Miradea  and  ChrutiaitUy,  that  belief  in  miracles 
is  indispensable  to  our  apprehension  of  a  real 
living  God,  and  to  our  trust  in  His  saving  work  in 
our  own  souls.  The  work  of  grace  and  salvation, 
indeed,  is  all  so  far  miraculous  that  it  requires  the 
influence  upon  our  nature  of  a  living  power  above 
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that  nature.  It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  cail  it 
miraculous,  as  these  operations  of  God's  Spirit  are 
DOW  an  established  put  of  His  kingdom  of  grace. 
But  they  none  the  leas  involve  the  exercise  of  a  like 
Bupematural  power  to  that  exhibited  in  Our  Lord's 
miracles  of  healing  and  caBting  out  of  devils;  and 
in  proportifm  to  the  depths  of  man's  Christian  life 
win  be  compelled  to  believe  in  the  i^raoious 
operation  on  his  soul  of  this  Divine  interposition. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  increamiigly  realised 
that  miracles,  so  far  from  being  an  excrescence  on 
Christian  faith,  are  indissolubly  bound  up  with  it, 
and  that  there  is  a  complete  unity  in  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  nature,  which  is  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures. 

LiTBBATURE. — Trench,  Notea  on  (A«  Miraeltt;  Moz- 
ley,  Banplon  Ltcturti  (Mozley's  argument  Is  perhaps 
somewhat  marred  by  Its  too  positive  and  controversial 
tone,  but,  If  the  notes  be  read  as  wcU  as  the  Lectures,  the 
reader  will  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  main 
controveralee  on  the  subject) ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Miracu- 
loua  BUmtnt  in  the  GotpeU.  For  modem  German  views 
see  J.  Wendland,  Miracln  and  ChrUtianily;  Christtleb. 
Modern  Doubl  and  Chriiiian  Btlitf.  Paley's  Etideneei 
and  Butler's  Analog}/  may  profitably  be  consulted.  On 
contlnu&noe  of  miracles,  see  Bushnell,  Naturo  and  the 
iSuparHatural,  ch  xlv,  and  ChrlatUeb,  as  above,  Lecture  V. 

H.  Wacb 

MIRACUCS,  GIFT  OF.  See  SnBirnAL  Gifts; 

MlRACLS. 

HIRAGE,  mfr-r&zh'  pl^,  sfUMbh,  "heat- 
mirage";  Arab.  K^^y>  sorA,  from  vb.  vyjw,  "to 

go  forth,"  "to  flow":  hence  "flowing  of  water"): 
"The  glowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the 
thirsty  ground  springs  of  water"  (Isa  SB  7);  AVhas 

Searched  ^und"  and  RVm  "mirage."  The  same 
eb  word  is  also  used  in  Isa  49  10,  "Neither  shall 
the  heat  [m  "mirage")  nor  sun  smite  them."  These 
are  the  only  uses  of  the  word  in  the  Scriptures, 
although  mirages  are  very  common  in  the  drier 
parts  of  the  country.  However,  the'  context  in 
both  oases  seems  to  justify  the  tr  usuiJjy  givai, 
rather  than  "mirage."  Alfred  H.  Jot 

MIRB,  mlr.  See  Chalkstonb;  Clat;  Mabsh. 

MIRIAH,  mir'i-am  (D^113 ,  miry&m;  LXX  and 
the  NT  MooiV.  Marvim;  EV  of  the  NT  "Mary") ; 

(1)  Daughter  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  and  sister 
of  Aaron  and  Moses,  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
she  who  watched  the  ark  of  bulrushes  in  which  the 
child  Moses  was  laid  (Ex  2  4).  She  associated 
herself  with  her  brothers  in  the  exodus,  is  called 
"the  prophetess,"  and  led  the  choir  of  maidens  who 
sang  the  triumph-song  after  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea  (Ex  16  20f).  Along  with  Aaron,  she  op- 
posed Moses  at  Hazeroth  (^m  12  1-5).  She  was 
smittm  with  leprosy  in  punishmrat,  but  on  Aaron's 
intercession  was  pardoned  and  healed  (Nu  12 
10-15).  She  died  and  was  buried  at  Kadesh  (Nu 
SO  I).  In  the  Deuteronomic  Law  respecting 
leprosy,  Miriam  ia  mentioned  as  a  warning  to  the 
Israehtes  (Dt  24  8  f).  In  Mio  6  4,  she  is  referred 
to  abng  with  Moses  and  Aaron  as  a  leader  of  God's 
people. 

(2)  Son  (or  daughter)  of  Jether  (1  Ch  4  17). 
The  latter  half  of  the  verse  is  in  its  presmt  situation 
unintelli^ble:  it  should  probably  follow  ver  18 
(see  Curtis,  Chron.,  in  loc).         John  A.  Lees 

M1BMAH,  miir'ma  (HpnU,  nurmOh,  "deceit"): 
A  Benjanute  (I  Qi  8  10). 

MntRORf  mir'Sr.    See  Looeino-qlabb. 

HISAEL,  mis'ft-el,  mrdM       Miow^X,  MiaaO, 


(1)  One  of  tiiose  who  stood  on  Esra's  Mt  hand 
as  he  expounded  the  Law  (1  Esd  9  44-"MiBhael," 

Neh  8  4). 

(2)  In  Three  ver  66  (LXX  Dnl  3  88),  for  "Mis- 
hael,"  one  of  Daniel's  companions  in  captivity. 

inSAUS,  mi-s&'yas,  mi-el'as:  RVm-"Masias." 

MISCHIEF,  mis'chif :  The  word,  in  the  sense  of 
"hurt"  or  "evil"  befalling,  plotted  against,  or  done 
to,  anyone,  represents  a  variety  of  Heb  tmns  (e.g. 
'(Ifdn,  AV  Gen  42  4  :  44  29;  Ex  SI  22;  ra\  1  S 
2S  9;  2  S  16  8:  1  K  11  25,  etc;  'amOl,  Ps  7  14. 
16;  10  7.14;  Prov  24  2,  etc).  Sometimes  RV 
changes  the  word,  as  to  "evil"  (Ex  92  12.22);  in 
Acta  18  10,  to  "villany"  (^Bumpyia,  rhaditmrffia). 

In  RV  Apoc  the  word  is  used  for  xaKd  kakd,"ev3a,** 
Ad  Est  13  5  (cf  Sir  19  28):  Kaicta,  kakia,  "evil," 
1  Mace  7  2£3;  and  Lat  malum,  "evU,"  2  Esd  16  56. 
"Miscldevous"  is  used,  Ad  Est  14  19,  for  roFijpi^/iai, 
ponSraiomai,  "to  be  evil."  The  use  in  AV  Apoc  is 
oonsider^ly  more  extended  11  33;  19  27;  27 
27,  etc).  Jaiob  Obb 

MISGABt  mis'gab  (l^^O,  ha^mitgOiA;  B, 
'A|iA0|  AmAlh,  A,  ttpmlm^  16  krataidma): 
Named  with  Nebo  and  Kiriathaim  in  the  denuncia- 
tion of  doom  against  Moab  (Jer  48  1).  No  trace 
of  any  name  resembling  this  has  been  found.  Pos- 
sibly we  should  take  it,  not  as  a  plaoe-name,  but  as 
an  appellation  of  some  strong  fortress,  perhaps  of 
KiHnoab  itself.  The  term  is  elsewhere  tr**  '  high 
fortress"  (Isa  26  12,  etc). 

HISHAEL,  mish'ft-el,  mi'shft-el  (b«t^,  ml- 
aha'Sl,  perhap8«"who  is  equal  to  God?"): 

(1)  A  Kohathite,  4th  in  descent  from  Levi  (Ex 
6  22).  He  and  his  brother  Elzapban  cairied  out 
Moses'  order  to  remove  from  the  sanctuary  and  the 
camp  the  corpses  of  NadtU)  and  Abihu  (Lev  10  4  0- 

(2)  A  supporter  of  Ezra  at  the  reading  of  the  Law 
(Neh  8  4). 

(3)  The  Heb  name  of  one  of  Daniel's  3  compan- 
ions (Dnl  1  6.7.11.10;  2  17).   His  Bab  name  was 

Meshach  (q.v.). 

BflSHAL,  mTshal  miah'Ol):  A  town  in 

the  territory  of  Asher  (Josh  19  26,  AV  "Misheal," 
TAaaai,  Maasd),  assigned  to  the  Gershonite  Levites 
(21  30;  B,  BcumWif,  Basaelldn,  A,  MaraiX,  Ma- 
aodi-'^Mashal"  of  1  Ch  6  74).  Onom  (s-v.  "Ma- 
san")  places  it  near  Carmel  by  the  sea.  It  is  not 
identified. 

MISHAM,  mi'sham  (Dft^,  mtaA'dm):  A  Ben- 
jamite,  son  of  Mpaal  (1  Ch  8  12). 

MXSHEAL,  mish'6-al.   See  Mishal. 

lOSHMA,  mish'ma  (7^^ ,  mitkmA') : 

(1)  A  son  of  Ishmaet  (Gen  26  14;  1  Ch  1  30). 

(2)  A  Simeonite  (1  Ch  4  25). 

MISHMANKAH,  mish-man'a  (TI^Iplp^p,  muA- 
matmHk)'.  A  Gadite  warrior  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Ch  12  10). 

MISHNA,  mish'na.   See  Talmud. 

HISHNEH,  mish'ne  (HJI^^ri ,  hormishneh;  2  K 
22  14;  2  Ch  34  22,  AV  "college,"  RV  "second 
quarter,"  m  "Heb  Mishneh";  Zeph  1  10,  AV  "the 
second,''  RV  "second  quarter,"  m  "Heb  Mishneh") : 
A  part  of  Jerus,  apparently  not  far  from  the  Fish 
Gate  (q.v.)  and  the  Maetesh  (q.v.).  The  tr 
"college''  is  due  to  Tg  Jon  on  2  K  22  14.  The 
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RV  interpretation  of  Mishneh  ia  oonneoted  with 
the  belief^ that  Heiekiah,  when  he  built  "the  other 
wall  without"  (1  Ch  32  5),  made  the  second  wall 
on  the  N.  There  seems  little  evidence  of  this  (see 
Jbbusalbh,  VI.  11),  and  the  "second"  may  rder  to 
the  district  of  the  city  on  the  west  hill  or  perhaps  to 
the  hill  itself.   See  Oolleqe. 

E.  W.  G.  Mabterman 
MISHOR,  mi'ahor.   See  Plain,  and  also  note 
in  HDB,  III,  309. 

mSHRAITES,  mish'tAr^ta  py  Ao-mwA- 
One  of  the  families  of  Kiriath-jearim  (1  Ch 

2  53). 

HISPAR,  mis'par  (IfpiQ,  mi^pOr):  An  exile 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr  2  2).  AV 
spells  the  name  "Mizpar."  In  the  |  verse  of  .Neh 
it  appears  as  "Mispeieth"  (Neh  7  7). 

MISPERETH,  mis'pd-Teth  (n'^fpp,  mirpcreth). 
See  MisPAR. 

MISKEPHOTH-MAIII,  mis-rMflth-mft'im 
(D71P  ri'lB'^Dins,  mitr'phdlh  m^yim;  LXX  MtunpAv, 
MoMtrdn,  MwrtpM  H«|i^|Mlm  MaxriOi  Mem^kd- 
ntalm):  A  place  to  which  Joshua  chased  theranous 
tribes,  which  were  confederated  under  Jabin,  after 
their  defeat  at  the  waters  of  Merom  (Josh  11  8). 
It  follows  the  mention  of  great  Sidon,  as  though  it 
was  a  place  in  the  same  region  but  farther  from  the 
point  of  departure.  In  Josh  13  6,  it  is  also  men- 
tioned, in  connection  with  the  Sidonians,  as  though 
it  was  included  in  their  territory,  so  it  must  have 
been  in  the  coast  district,  or  Phooiicia,  which  was 
in  that  period  dominated  by  Sidon.  The  Canaan- 
ites  who  were  among  the  tribes  forming  the  hosts 
of  Jabin  would  naturally  seek  refuge  among  their 
brethren  in  Sidon  and  its  territory.  They  fled 
across  the  hill  country  which  lies  between  the  waters 
of  Merom  and  the  coast,  but  as  Sidon  is  situated 
considerably  to  the  N.  of  Merom,  some  would  seek 
the  coast  by  a  more  southra-hr  loute^and  we  may 
look  for  Nfisrephotfa-maim  uiere.  Dr.  Thomson 
(LB,  II,  266^7,  ed  1882)  locates  it  at  Ras  el^Mu^ 
theirifeh,  some  13  miles  S.  of  Tyre,  where  there  was 
a  stronghold,  and  where  the  fu^tives  might  find 
tefuee  ^ee  Ladder  or  Tyre).  Though  the  name 
haroly  suggests  Misrephotb-maim,  the  identifica^ 
tion  may  De  accepted  until  some  better  one  is 
found.  H.  Porter 

MIST      ,  'edh;  i-x^i*,  achliU,  JumidOi) : 

Mist  is  caused  by  particles  of  water  vapor  filling 
the  ait  until  it  is  only  partially  transparent.  Mist 
and  haze  produce  much  the  same  effect,  the  one 
being  due  to  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
other  to  dust  particles.  Mist  or  fog  is  not  common 
on  the  plains  of  Pal  and  Syria  at  sea-leyel,  but  is 
of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  mountain  valleys, 
coming  up  at  night  and  disappeunng  with  the  mom- 
ingsun  (Wisd  2  4).  It  is  nothing  else  than  a  cloud 
touching  the  land.  In  theaccountof  creation,  "there 
went  up  a  mist  from  tiie  earth,"  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  warm  humid  atmosphere  of  the  carbon- 
iferous ages  which  agrees  remarkably  with  the 
teaching  of  modem  science  (Gen  S  6).  The  word 
is  used  fig.  in  Acta' IS  11  to  describe  the  shutting- 
out  of  light.  Those  who  bring  confusion  and  un- 
certainty are  compared  to  "mists  driven  by  a  storm" 
(2  Pet  2  17).   See  Vapor.        Alfred  H.  Jot 

MISTRESS,  mis'ties  (Tlb^,  ba'im,  XV^, 
g-bberetk):  la  the  tr  of  ba'dlah,  "lady,"  "owner" 
a  K  17  17;  Nah  3  4);  in  1  S  28  7.  "a  woman 
that  hath  a  familiar  spirit"  is  lit.  "the  mistreea  of 


a  familiar  spirit":  of  g'hhereA  {Qea  16  4.8.9;  2  K 
6  3;  Ps  123  2:  Prov  SO  23;  Isa  84  2):  in  Isa  47 
5.7,  we  have  AV  and  ERV  "lady,"  ARV  ''mistren." 

MITE,  mit  (Xiwrdv,  leptdn):  The  smallest  copper 
-or  bronse  coin  current  among  the  Jevrs.  They  were 
first  struck  by  the  Maccabean  princes  witn  Heb 
legends,  and  afterward  by  the  Hcrods  and  the  Rom 
procurators  with  Gr  iMends.  The  "widow's 
mite"  mentioned  in  Mk  12  42  and  Lk  21  2  was 
probably  of  the  first  kind,  since  those  with  Gr 
l^ends  were  r^arded  as  imlawful  in  the  temple 
service.  According  to  Mk,  the  lepton  was  onty 
half  a  kodrdniea  (Lat  quadrana),  which  would  indi- 
cate a  value  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  cent  or  half 
an  Eng.  farthing.   See  Money.         H.  Porter 

MITHKAH,  mith'ka  CnRr;np,  miihiiah,  "sweet- 
ness" ;  AV  Mithcah) :  Name  given  owing  to  sweet- 
ness of  pasture  or  water.  A  desert  camp  of  the 
Israelites  between  Terah  and  Hashmonah  (Nu  SS 
28  f).   See  Wanderings  of  Israel. 

MITHNITE,  mith'nit  CSI^ltlO,  ha^ilknl): 
Designation  of  Jeboslumhat,  one  of  David's  officus 
(1  Ch  11  43). 

MITUUADATES,  mith-ra^dft'tez  (A,  MtepaMTfK, 

Mithrtuidlis,  B,  Mi9pi8dTi|t.  MUhriddtea;  AV  Mith- 
ridates) : 

(1)  The  treasurer  of  Cyrus  to  whom  the  king 
committed  the  vessels  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  ttmple  and  who  delivered  them  to  the 
governor,  Sanabaasar  (1  Esd  8  il>-"Mithredatb" 
of  Ezr  1  8). 

(2)  Apparently  another  person  of  the  same  name 
— one  of  the  commissioners  stationed  in  Samaria 
who  wrote  a  letter  to  Artaxerxea  persuading  him 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jems  (1  Ead  2 
16-"Mithredath"ofEzr  4  7).  S.  Anods 

MITHREDATH,  mith'rS-dath  (rnii;i'Q,  mOhr 
rdhath;  Pers=-"gift  of  Mithra"  or  "oonseorated 

to  Mithra"): 

(1)  The  Pers  treasurer  through  whom  Cyrus 
restored  the  sacred  vessels  to  the  returning  Jewish 
exiles  (Ezr  1  8). 

(2)  A  Persian,  perhaps  an  official,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Bishlam  and  Tabeel  in  corresponding 
with  Artaxerxes  concerning  the  restoration  oi 
Jenia  (Ezr  4  7).  In  1  Esd  2  11.16,  the  name  is 
written  MiXHRADAns  (q.v.). 

HITRS,  mfter:  In  AV  this  word  renders  two 
Heb  words,  both  of  which,  however,  come  from 
the  same  stem,  viz.  D;f ,  ^napk,  "to  coil"  or  "to 
wrap  round."  In  Ex  28,  a  mitro  (RVm  "tiurban") 
is  enumerated  among  Aaron's  articles  of  dress, 
which  were  to  be  made  by  tailors  of  recognized  skill. 
On  the  forefront  of  the  mitre  was  a  "plate  of  pure 
gold"  with  the  words  "Holy  to  Jehovah"  (i.e.  con- 
secrated to  Jehovah)  inscribed  upon  it.  Iliia  gold 
plate  was  fastened  to  the  mitre  oy  a  blue  ribbon. 
The  material  of  the  mitre  was  fine  linen  or  silk. 
The  word  for  the  headtire  (AV  "bonnet")  of  the 
ordinary  priest  was  a  different  word.  Ezekiel  uses 
the  wora  in  connection  with  Zedekiah  (21  26); 
the  prophet  associated  regal  and  ■priestly  functions 
with  the  throne.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
two  sentences — "remove  the  mitre,"  and  "take  off 
the  crown" —  refer  to  the  dwradation  of  the  priest- 
hood and  of  the  throne  which  the  downfall  of  Jems 
will  invc^ve.  The  LXX  varies  between  kidaris  and 
mUro,  the  former  word  being  used  in  Sir  46  12. 

T.  Lkwis 
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MITYLBNE,  mit-i-l6'nfi,  mit^i-ly§'ny6  (MitwX^ivii, 
Mitvlini,  or  HvnAijvTi,  MtUiUnS,  as  usually  on  coins) : 
In  antiquity  the  most  important  city  of 

1.  Impor-  the  Asiatic  Aeolians  ana  of  the  island 
tance  and  of  Lesbos.  It  had  2  harbors  and 
HlstMj       strong  fortresses.   The  city  was  noted 

for  its  high  culture  and  for  its  seal  for 
art  and  science  from  the  earliest  times.  The  island, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mitylene,  revolted  in  42S 
BC  from  the  Athenian  confederacy.  The  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Athenians  and  finally  taken.  The 
inhabitants  of  Mitylene  were  treated  with  great 
severity;  the  walls  were  dismantled,  and  the  city 
was  deprived  of  its  power  on  the  sea.  In  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Mitylene  suffered  most 
through  the  Persians,  and  later  by  the  occupation 
of  the  Macedonians,  but  afterward  regained  its 
power  and  prosperity,  and  still  later  was  favored 
by  the  Rom  emperors,  being  made  a  free  ci^  by 
Pompey. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  name  Mitylene  was  applied 
to  the  whole  Island.  The  present  capital,  often  called 
simply  Castro,  has  a  large  castle  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  acropolis  (In  1373).  The  dty  was  conquered  by 
the  Turks  In  1462.  It  contains  14  moeques,  7  churches, 
and  has  a  iKipulatlon  of  about  15,000. 

On  his  third  missionary  journey,  Paul  traveled 
to  the  Hellespont  from  Philippi,  thence  through  the 
Troad  by  land  to  Assos  on  the  southern 

2.  Paul's  side — where  extensive  excavations 
VMt  were  carried  on  in  1881  by  an  American 

archaeological  expedition— thooce  by 
ship  to  Mitylraie  (Acts  20  14),  where  he  spent  the 
night.  Leaving  Lesbos,  he  sailed  southward  to  a 
ppmt  opposite  the  island  of  Chios  (Acta  20  15). 
There  is  no  record  that  a  CHiristian  church  had  been 
established  in  Mitylene  at  this  time. 

LiTEKATi7R>. — Towr,    Ttland$    of  lh§    Aeot4xn.  121, 
134  f,  136;  Kanuay,  8L  Paul  t/>»  Trateller,  291  ff. 
    J.  E.  Habbt 

MIXED,  mikst,  BIULTITUDE^  mul'ti-tad.  See 
Mingled  People. 

VaXAR,  mi'^ar,  THE  HILL  ("IffV  har 
mif*dr;  Apot  v*KpAt,  dros  mikrds) :  The  name  of  a 
mountain  found  only  in  Ps  42  6;  "I  remember  thee 
from  the  land  of  Jordan,  and  the  Hermons,  from 
the  hill  Mizar."  The  term  may  be  taken  as  an 
appellative  meaning  "littleness,''  and  the  phrase 
mihar  mic^ia^  would  th^  mean  "from  the  little 
mountain,''  i.e.  the  little  mountain  of  Zion.  Seme 
scholars  tlunk  Uiat  the  m  in  mShar  may  have  arisKi 
from  dittographv,  and  that  we  should  read,  "from 
the  land  of  Jortian,  and  the  Hermons,  O  thou  little 
mountain  [of  Zionj."  G.  A.  Smith  discusses  the 
question  in  a  note  (HGHL,  477) .  He  suggests  that 
certain  names  found  in  the  district  (ea^rd,  wSdy 
ia'Hrah,  and  Khirbet  Mazara)  may  be  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  name  of  a  hill  in  the  district  called 
Mif'ar;  and  surely  none  other  would  have  been  put 
hy  the  Psalmist  in  apposition  to  the  Hermons. 
Cheyne  says:  "To  me  this  appendage  to  Hermonim 
seems  a  poetic  loss.  Unless  the  little  mountain  has 
a  symbolic  meanmg  I  could  wish  it  away."  I  can- 
not see  this:  the  symbolic  meanings  suggested  for 
Hermonim  and  Mig'ar  are  all  forced,  anoeven  if  we 
got  a  natural  one,  it  would  be  out  of  place  after  the 
hteral  land  of  Jordan.  To  employ  all  as  proper 
names  is  suitable  to  a  lyric.  No  idoitiBcation  is  at 
present  possible.  W.  Ewinq 

HIZPAH,  miz'pa,  UIZPEH,  miz'pe:  This  name 
ispointed  both  we^  in  the  Heb,  and  is  found  usually 
with  the  article.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  "outlook" 
or  "watchtower."  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  look 
for  the  places  so  named  in  high  pomtions,  command- 
ing wide  prospects. 


(1)  (TUprpO,  ha^iep6h  [Gen  81  49;  Jga  U 
11.34],  misjOh  [Hos  6  1],  VIB^S^, 
miepih  gkil'adh  [Jgs  11  29] ;  JAaavii^  Mastiptd, 
t^v  namAv,  tin  akopidn,  and  oth^  forms):  It 
seems  probable  that  the  same  place  is  intended  in 
all  these  passages,  and  that  it  is  identical  with 
Ramath-mizpeh  of  Josh  18  26.  It  is  the  place 
where  Jacob  and  Laban  parted  in  Mt.  GUead;  con- 
sequently it  1^  to  the  N.  of  Mahanaim.  Here  was 
the  home  of  Jephthah,  to  which  he  returned  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Ammonites,  only  to  realize  how  his 
rash  vow  had  brought  desolation  to  his  house.  It 
was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who  destroyed 
the  inhabitants  and  burned  the  city  (I  Mace  6  35). 
Identifications  have  been  suggested  with  Si^, 
Jerash,  and  Kal'at  er-Itaba4;  but  these  seem  all  to 
lie  S.  of  any  possible  site  for  Mahanaim.  A  ruined 
site  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Schumacher  (Af  und 
NPDV,  1897,  86),  with  the  name  Mc^d.  which 
is  just  the  AjBb.  equivalent  of  the  Heb  MifpSk. 
It  lies  some  distance  to  the  N.W.  of  Jenuh  and 
claims  oonuderation  in  any  attonpt  to  fix  the  site 
of  Mizpah. 

(2)  (n^pp  Tlt$,  'erec  Ao-mifpcSA  [Josh  11  3], 
npp^l ,  biifi^ath  mifpeh  [ver  8] ;  Mav^rtiffiAy,  Maa- 

aeumdn,  Miuro^^dS,  MassephdUi.  and  other  forms) : 
The  "land  of  Mizpah"  and  the  'Valley  of  Mizpah" 
may  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  same  district.  It 
lay  on  the  southwest  slopes  of  Hermon  N.E.  of 
the  Waters  of  Merom.  The  site  must  be  looked 
for  on  one  of  tiie  heights  in  the  regbn  indicated, 
from  which  a  wide  view  is  obtained.  JtfufallaA, 
a  Druze  village  standing  on  a  hill  to  Uie  N.  ot^AbU, 
and  E.  of  Nahr  el-lfaabhny,  was  suggested  by  Rob- 
inson. The  present  writer  agrees  with  Buhl  {GAP, 
240)  that  the  ancient  castle  above  Banias,  Kal^at 
e^-Subeibeh,  occupies  a  more  likely  position. 

(3)  (n9f9,  mtfpeA;  Mar^  Masphd):  A  town 
in  the  ^ephelah  cl  Judah  named  with  Dilan,  Jok- 
theel  and  Lachish  (TeU  el-flesy).  Onom  mentions 
a  Masfa  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eleutheropolis,  to 
the  N.  The  identification  proposed  by  Van  de 
Velde  and  Gu^rin  would  suit  this  (jescription. 
They  would  locate  Mizpeh  at  TeU  ef-^fiyeh,  about 
7^  miles  N.W.  of  Beit  Jihriuj  "a  con^icuous  hill 
with  a  glittering  white  cliff  rising  like  an  isolated 
block  above  the  adjacent  count^'  (PEFS,  1003, 
276).  Many  identify  this  site  wiUi  Oath,  but  the 
name  and  character  of  tiie  place  point  rather  to 
identification  with  Mizpeh,  tne  Blandte  Ovarde  or 
AUm  Specula  of  the  Middle  Agee. 

(4)  (n^Sl^ri,  ha-mi^pOh;  Mavo^|k&,  Masalmd, 
Mtttr^A,  MasphA) :  A  town  in  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin (Josh  18  26).  Hither  came  the  men  of 
Israel  to  deal  with  the  Bcnjamites  after  the  outrage 
on  the  Levite's  concubine  (Jgs  20  1.3;  21  1.5.8). 
At  Mizpah,  Samuel  gatherod  his  countrymen. 
While  there  crying  to  God  in  their  distress,  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Philis,  whom  they  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  (1  S  7  5,  etc).  Here  also 
Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  chosen  king,  after  which 
Samuel  told  the  people  the  "manner  of  the  king- 
dom" (10  17,  etc).  Mizpah  was  fortified  by  A^ 
king  of  Judah,  with  materials  which  Baasha,  king 
of  Israel,  had  used  to  fortify  Ramah  (1  K  16  22: 
2  Ch  16  6).  When  Nebuchadnezzar  capturea 
Jerus  and  made  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam, 

Svemor  of  the  remnant  of  the  people  left  in  the 
id  of  Judah,  the  governor's  residence  was  fixed 
at  Mizpah  (2  K  26  23).  Hare  he  was  ioined  bv 
Jeremiah,  whom  Nebuzaradan,  captain  ia  the  Ban 
ffuard,  had  set  free.  At  Mizpah,  I^mael,  son  of 
Nathaniah,  treacherously  slew  Gedaliah  and  many 
who  were  with  him.  Two  days  later  he  murdered 
a  company  of  pilgrims,  throwing  their  dead  bodies 
into  the  great  cistern  which  Aeu  had  made  when 
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strengthening  the  place  against  possible  attack  by 
Baasha  of  Samaria.  He  then  made  prisoners  of  the 
people,  includii^  the  king's  daughters,  and  at- 
tempted to  convey  them  away  to  the  Ammonites, 
an  attempt  that  was  fnutrated  by  Johanan,  son 
of  Karean  (Jer  40,  41).   Miipah  was  the  some  of 


Ml^Hth. 

memorable  assembly  in  a  day  of  sore  anxiety  for 
Judah,  when  Judas  Maccabaeus  called  the  warriors 
of  Judah  together  for  counsel  and  prayer  (1  Mace 
8  46).  From  this  passage  we  also  learn  that  the 
place  was  an  ancient  sanctuary — "for  in  Mizpah 
there  was  a  place  of  prayer  aforetime  for  Israel. ' 

It  has  been  proposed  to  identify  Mizpah  with 
Tell  Nasbeh,  a  site  on  the  watershed  S.  of  Blreh. 
The  Abbs  Raboisson  established  the  fact  that  Jerus 
can  be  seen  from  this  point.  In  this  respect  it 
f^rees  with  Maundeville's  description.  "It  is  a 
very  fair  and  delicious  place,  and  it  is  called  Mt. 
joy  because  it  gives  joy  to  pilgrima'  hearts,  for  from 
that  plfu»  men  first  see  Jems."  But  Jer  41  10 
may  be  taken  as  decisive  against  this  identification. 
Ishmael  departed  to  go  east.  From  Tell  Nasbeh 
this  would  never  have  brought  him  to  the  great 
waters  that  are  in  Gibeon  (PEFS,  1898,  169,  251; 
1903,  267),  A  more  probable  identification  is  with 
Neby  Samwil,  a  village  on  high  groimd  4|  miles 
N.W.  of  Jerus,  the  traditional  burying-place  of 


gnms  coming  up  by  way 
the  ancient  route,  first  saw  the  Holy  City.  The 
mosque  of  the  village  was  formerly  a  cnurch,  dating 
from  Crusading  times;  and  here  the  tomb  of  Samuel 
is  shown.  If  this  is  the  ancient  Mizpah,  a  very 
slight  detour  to  the  N.  would  bring  Ishmael  to  the 
great  waters  that  are  in  Gibeon^  eWib  (Gibeon) 
being  only  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant. 

(5)  nsyiS ,  migpeh  md'Obk,  "Mizpeh  of 
Moab";  Ma<rf|^,  Masephd):  A  town  in  Moab  to 
which  David  took  his  parents  for  safety  during 
Saul's  pursuit  of  him  (1  S  22  3).  It  is  possibly 
to  be  ioentified  with  Kir^moab,  the  modem  Kerak, 
whither  David  would  naturally  go  to  interview  the 
king.  But  there  is  no  certainty.  Possibly  we  should 
read  "Mizp^"  instead  of  "the  hold"  in  ver  5. 

(6)  In  2  Ch  20  24,  probably  we  should  read 
"Mizpah"  instead  of  "watch-tower":  hatnifpeh 
la-midhb&r  would  then  point  to  a  Mizpeh  of  the 
Wilderness  to  be  Bought  in  the  district  of  Tekoa 
(ver  20).  W.  EwiNO 

mZPAR,  mis'p&r.   See  Mispab. 

MIZRAHI,  miz'r&-im  (QTHfiP ,  misrayim) : 

(1)  A  Bcm  of  Ham,  and  ancestor  of  various  peoples, 


Ludim,  Anamim,  etc  (Gen  10  6.13;  1  Ch  1  8.11). 
See  Tabls  op  Nations. 

(2)  The  name  of  Egypt.   See  Egtpt. 

T1i«  Uod  of  Ham.— nn,  Mm,  vu  another  name  for  the 

land  of  Egypt.  It  occurs  only  In  Ps  106  23.27;  106  22; 
Pa  78  61  probably  refers  to  the  land  of  Ham.  though  it 
may  refer  to  the  children  of  Ham.  The  origin  and 
rignlflcance  of  this  name  are  involved  tn  much  obscurity. 
Two  improbable  etymologleH  and  one  probaUe  etymoloKy 
for  Ham  as  a  name  of  Egypt  have  been  proposed,  and  the 
Improbable  ones  very  much  urged:  (l)  Ham  is  often 
thought  to  be  a  Heb  approprlatloa  of  the  Bgyp  name 
"Kemt,"  a  name  for  the  "black  land"  as  dlstuiKulshed 
from  "deshert ''  the  red  land  of  the  desert  which  sur- 
rounded It.  This  etymology  Is  very  attractive,  but 
pbonetlcaUy  very  Improbable  to  say  the  least.  (2)  Ham 
has  sometimes  beMi  connected  dirscflywlth  CTl,  ^dm,  the 
socoDil  Bon  »[  Nna]i  whosf^  dt'scmdants  unrter  the  name 
Micralm  occupli^il  si  yan  nf  Nnritinisti  m  .\rritii,.  But  as 
Ihwe  Id  DO  tract.'  of  t  hU  ri;i  iri"  ;iiiu>iiibr  tlii'  ICnv  iiiliinsand  no 
UAeiEif  It  In  the  histuriint  lH>iih'>nf  tiuj  OT,  I  liis<^'an  hardly 
bo  eald  to  be  a  iinibmbki  dcj-fvution  nf  the-  word.  (3) 
TiiorL'ta  a  third  prorKwi^d  otyitioLogj-  for  Ha.iti  w^hlch  con- 
necia  It  vltjiaaUsly  (>ut  I'ndtri  c^iii  whh  Tiani,  the  second 
snnnt  No&b.  Someof  (he  eaHk'^t  Finilpi un<»4  vet  found 
In  Egypt  reprwenb  the  god  Miii  ^Mtinu;  rt  koptog  by 
rYofi?rinof  PetriaV,  This  «od  s>'imii.i  tt]sn  to  tiave  been 
riilliii  Jvhtim,  a  vury  oTEict  Kgj  ]}  f^qiiivtili'iH  ft^r  QH  frdm, 

the  second  son  of  Noah  and  the  ancestor  of  the  damltic 
people  of  Erypt.  That  Ham  the  son  of  Noah  should  be 
aelned  In  the  Egyp  pantheon  Is  not  surprising.  The 
sensuality  of  this  god  Minor  Khem  also  accords  well  witJi 
the  reputation  for  licentiousness  borne  by  Ham  the  son 
of  Noah.  These  facts  suggest  very  strongly  a  trace  in 
ERyp  mythology  of  the  actual  history  of  the  movements 
oTHamftlc  people.  (4)  While  the  preceding  divlsltm  (S) 
probably  states  the  real  explanation  of  the  early  name 
Egypt.  It  still  remains  to  be  noted  that  the  use  of  the 
name  Ham  by  the  Itelmlst  may  be  entlr^y  poetic.  Until 
It  be  found  that  the  name  Ham  was  appUed  to  Egypt  by 
other  writers  of  that  period  It  wOl  ever  be  In  some 
measure  unlikdy  that  the  Psalmist  was  araualnted  with 
the  mythological  use  of  the  name  Ham  in  Egypt,  and  so, 
in  equal  measure. probable  that  he  meant  nothing  more 
than  to  speak  of  the  land  (rf  the  descendants  of  Ham  the 
son  ot  Noah.  See  also  Ham.  l.Aif d  or. 

M.  G.  Ktlb 
HIZZAH,  mis'a  (H^ ,  mizzah,  "strong,"  "firm") : 
Grandson  of  Esau,  one  of  the  "dukes"  of  Edom 
(Gen  86  13.17;  1  Ch  1  37). 

MNASON,  na'son,  m'nfi'son  (Mvdawv,  Mndsdn): 
All  that  we  know  of  Mnason  is  found  in  Acts  21  16. 
(1)  He  accompanied  Paul  and  his  party  from  Caes- 
area  on  Paul  s  last  visit  to  Jerus;  (2)  he  was  a 
Cyprian;  (3)  "an  early  disciple,"  an  early  convert 
to  Christianity,  and  (4)  the  one  with  whom  Paul's 
company  was  to  lodge.  The  "Western"  text  of  thb 
passage  is  very  interesting.  Blass,  following  D, 
Syr,  reads,  for  "bringing,"  etc,  "And  they  brought 
us  to  those  with  whom  one  should  lodge,  and  when 
we  had  come  into  a  certain  village  we  stayed  with 
Mnason  a  Cyprian,  an  early  disciple,  and  having 
departed  thence  we  came  to  Jerua  and  the  brethren," 
etc.  Meyer-Wendt,  Page  and  Rendell  render  the 
acc^ted  text,  "bringing  us  to  the  house  of  Mnason," 
etc.  However,  giving  the  imperf.  trans  of  ane- 
bainomen,  "we  were  gomg  up  to  Jerus  (ver  16), 
we  might  understand  that  the  company  lodged  wiUi 
Mnason  on  the  1st  night  of  their  journey  to  Jems, 
and  not  at  the  city  itself.  "Ver  15,  they  set  about 
the  journey;  ver  16,  they  lodged  with  Mnason  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Caesarean  disciples;  ver 
17,  they  came  to  Jerus"  (Expos  Gr  Teat.,  in  loc). 

S.  F.  HUNTES 

MOAB,  mO'ab,  UOABITES,  m&'ab-Its  (Moab, 
39^73,  ma'abh,  Moabite  Stone,  3&ra;  Gr  [LXX] 

M**d9,  Mddb,  1)  M«a^(tTit,  he  A(da- 
1.  The        beltia,  bUis;  Moabite,  "^^^^U, 

Land  ,  mo'abhi;  Moabites,  aijt'ns  "^5? . 

Ifnl  mO'abh):  Moab  was  the  district 
E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  extending  from  a  point 
some  distance  N.  of  it  to  its  southern  end.  The 
eastern  boundary  was  indefinite,  being  the  border 
of  the  desert  which  is  irregular.  The  length  of  the 
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territory  was  about  60  miles  and  the  aver^  width 
about  30.  It  18  a  high  tableland,  averaging  some 
3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
4,300  ft.  above  that  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  aspect 
of  the  land,  as  one  looks  at  it  from  the  western  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  that  of  a  range  of  mountains 


Bedawlo  of  Moab. 


with  a  very  precipitous  fronta^,  but  the  elevation 
of  this  ridge  above  the  interior  la  very  slight.  Deep 
chasms  lead  down  from  the  tableland  to  the  Dead 
Sea  shore,  the  principal  one  being  the  gorge  of  the 
river  Amon,  which  is  about  1,700  ft.  deep  and  2  or 
more  miles  in  width  at  the  level  of  the  tableland, 
but  very  narrow  at  the  bottom  and  with  exceedingly 
precipitous  banks.  About  13  miles  back  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  the  gorge  divides,  and  farther 
back  it  subdivides,  so  that  several  valleys  are 
formed  of  diminishing  depth  as  they  approach  the 
desert  border.  These  are  referred  to  in  Nu  21  14 
as  the  "valleys  of  the  Amon."  The  "valley  of 
Z&^"  (Nu  21  12),  which  was  on  the  southern 
border,  drops  down  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  although  not  so  long  or  deep  as  the  Amon, 
is  of  the  same  nature  in  its  lower  reaches,  very  diffi- 
cult to  cross,  dividing  into  two  branches,  but  at  a 

Eint  much  nearer  the  sea.  The  stream  is  not  so 
ge  as  the  Amon,  but  is  quite  copious,  even  in 
summer.  These  gorges  have  such  precipitous  sides 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  army  to  cross 
them,  except  in  their  upper  courses  near  the  desert 
where  they  become  shallow.  The  Israelites  passed 
them  in  that  region,  probably  along  the  present 
Haij  road  and  the  line  of  the  Mecca  Rtulway.  The 
tabl^wid  is  fertile  but  lacks  water.  The  fountains 
fuod  streams  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes  toward 
the  Dead  Sea  are  abundant,  but  the  uplands  are 
^most  destitute  of  flowing  water.  The  mhabitanta 
supply  themselves  by  means  of  cistems,  many  of 
which  are  ancient,  but  many  of  those  used  in  an- 
cient times  are  ruined.  The  population  must  have 
been  far  greater  formerly  than  now.  The  rainfall 
is  usually  sufficient  to  mature  the  crops,  although 
the  rain  falls  in  winter  onl^.  ^  The  fertility  of  the 
country  in  ancient  times  is  indicated  by  the  numer- 
ous towns  uid  villages  known  to  have  existed  there, 
mentioned  in  Scripture  and  on  the  M  S,  the  latter 
giving  some  not  round  elsewhere.  The  principal 
of  these  were:  Ar  (Nu  21  15);  Ataroth,  Dibon, 
Ja«T,  Nimrah,  Ncbo  (82  3);  Beth-peor  (Dt  S  29); 


Beth-diblaim,  Bozrah,  Kerioth  (Jer  48  22-24); 
Kir  (Isa  16  1);  Medeba,  Elealeh,  Zoar  (Isa  16 
2.4.5);  Kirheres  (16  11);  Sibmah  (Josh  18  19); 
in  aU  some  45  place-names  in  Moab  are  known, 
most  of  the  towns  being  in  ruins.  Kir  of  Moab  is 
represented  in  the  modem  Kerak,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  and  the  government  center  of  the 
district.  MadAa  now  represents  the  ancient 
Medeba,  and  has  become  noted  for  the  discovery 
of  a  mediaeval  map  of  Pal,  in  mosaic,  of  consider- 
able archaeological  value.  Rabbatn-moab  and 
Heshbon  (modem  Rabba  and  Hesbdn)  are  miserable 
villages,  and  the  country  is  subject  to  the  raids  of 
the  Bedawin  tribes  of  the  neighboring  desert,  which 
discourages  agricultiu^.  But  the  land  is  still  good 
pasture  ground  for  cattle  and  sheep,  as  in  ancient 
times  (Nu  82  3.4). 

Tlie  Moabites  were  of  Sem  stock  and  of  kin  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  is  indicated  by  their  descent  from  Lot, 
the  nephew  of  Abnduun  (Gen  19  30- 
2.  The  37),  and  by  their  language  which  is 
People  practically  the  same  as  the  Heb.  This 
IS  clear  from  the  inscription  on  the  M  S, 
a  monument  of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  erected  about 
850  BC,  and  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Dibon 
ill  1868.  It  contains  34  lines  of  about  9  words 
each,  written  in  tlie  old  Phoen  and  Heb  characters, 
correspondii^  to  the  Siloam  inscription  and  those 
found  in  Phoenicia,  blowing  that  it  is  a  dialect  of 

'  the  Sem  tongue  prevailing  in  Pal.  The  original 
inhabitants  oi  Moab  were  the  Emim  (Dt  2  10). 
"a  people  great  ....  and  tall,  as  the  Anakim.'' 

I  When  these  were  deposed  by  the  Moabites  we  do  not 
know.  The  latter  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Am 
Tab  and  do  not  appear  on  the  Eeyp  monuments 
before  the  14th  cent.  BC,  when  uey  seem  to  be 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Ruten,  or  Luten  or 
Lotan,  i.e.  Lot  (Paton,  Syria  and  PoO;  Muab 
appears  in  a  list  of  names  on  a  monument  of  Ram- 
eses  III  of  the  XXth  Dynasty.  The  country  lay 
outside  the  line  of  march  of  the  Egyp  armies,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  ailenoe  of  its  monuments  in 
regard  to  them. 

The  chief  deity  of  Moab  was  Chonoeh  (tfTD^ , 
Ifmdah),  frequently  menUoned  in  the  OT  and  on 
the  M  S,  where  King  Mesha  roeaks 
8.  RellgiQii  of  building  a  high  place  in  his  honor 
because  he  was  saved  by  him  from  his 
enemies.  He  represents  the  oppression  of  Moab 
by  Omri  as  the  result  of  the  anger  of  Chemosh,  and 
Mesha  made  war  against  Israel  by  command  of 
Chemosh.  He  was  the  national  god  of  Moab,  as 
Molech  was  of  Anunon,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
he  was  propitiated  by  htiman  sacrifices  (2  K  8  27). 
But  he  was  not  the  only  god  of  Moab,  as  is  clear 
from  the  account  in  Nu  26,  where  it  is  also  clear 
that  their  idolatrous  worship  was  cormpt.  They 
had  their  Baalim  like  the  nations  around,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  place-names  compounded  wiut 
Baal,  such  as  Bamoth-baal,  Beth-baal-^neon  and 
Baal-peor. 

We  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
Moabites  after  the  account  of  their  origin  in  Gen 

10  until  the  time  of  the  exodus.  It 
4.  History    would  seem,  however,  that  they  had 

suffered  from  the  invasions  of  the 
Amorites,  who,  under  their  king  Sihon,  had  sub- 
dued the  northern  part  of  Moab  as  far  as  the  Amon 
(Nu  21  21-31).  This  conquest  was  no  doubt  a 
result  of  the  movement  of  the  Amorites  southward, 
when  Uiey  were  pressed  by  the  great  wave  of  Hittite 
invasion  that  overran  Northern  Syria  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  and  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cents.  BC. 
The  Amorites  were  forced  to  seek  homes  in  Pal, 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  portion  of  them  crossed  the 
Jordan  and  occupied  Northem  Moab,  and  here  the 
Israelites  found  than  as  they  approached  the 
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Promised  Land.  They  did  not  at  first  disturb  the 
Moabitee  in  the  S.,  but  passed  around  on  the  east- 
ern border  (Dt  2  8.9)  and  came  into  conflict  with 
the  Amorites  in  the  N.  (Nu  21  21-26),  defeating 
them  and  occupyiiuc  the  territory  (vs  31-32).  But 
when  Balak  sod  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab.  saw  what 
a  powerful  people  was  settling  on  his  border,  he 
made  alliance  with  the  Midianites  against  them  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  Balaam,  but  as  he  could  not 
induce  the  latter  to  curse  them  be  refrained  from 
attackmg  the  Israelites  (Nu  22,  24).  The  latter, 
however,  suffered  disaster  from  the  people  of  Moab 
through  their  intercourse  with  them  (Nu  26). 
Some  time  before  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
in  Israel  the  Midianites  overran  Moab,  as  would 
appear  from  the  passage  in  Gen  86  35,  but  the  con- 
cpiest  was  not  permanent,  for  Moab  recovered  its 
lost  territoiy  and  became  strong  enough  to  encroach 
upon  Israel  across  the  Jordan.  Eglon  of  Moab 
oppressed  Israel  with  the  aid  of  Ammon  and  Amalek 
(Jgs  8  13-14),  but  Eglon  was  assassinat^l  by  Ehud, 
and  the  Moabite  yoke  was  cast  off  after  18  years. 
Saul  siiu}te  Moab,  but  did  not  subdue  it  (1  S  14 
47),  for  we  find  David  putting  his  father  and  mother 
under  the  protection  oi  the  kmg  of  Moab  when  per- 
secuted by  Saul  (1  S  22  3.4).  But  this  friendship 
between  David  and  Moab  did  not  continue.  When 
David  became  king  be  made  war  upon  Moab  and 
completely  subjugated  it  (2  S  8  2).  On  the  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom  between  Rehoboam  and 
Jeroboam  the  latter  probably  obtained  possession 
of  Moab  (1  K  12  20),  but  it  revolted  and  Omri 
had  to  reconquer  it  (M  S),  and  it  was  tributary  to 
Ahab  (2  K  1  1).  It  revolted  again  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaiiah  (2  K  1  1;  3  5),  and  Moab  and  Ammon 
madewaron  Jehoshaphatand  Mt.Seir  and  destroyed 
the  lattw,  but  they  afterward  fell  out  among  them- 
selves and  destroyed  each  other  (2  Oh  20).  Je- 
hoshaphat  and  Jehoram  together  made  an  expedition 
into  Moab  and  defeated  the  Moabites  with  great 
slaughter  (2  K  8).  But  Mesha,  king  of  Mof^, 
was  not  subdued  (ver  27),  and  afterward  completely 
freed  his  land  from  the  dominion  of  Israel  (M  S). 
This  was  probably  at  the  time  when  Israel  and 
Judah  were  at  war  with  Hazael  of  Damascus  (2  K 
8  28.29).  Bands  of  Moabites  ventured  to  raid  the 
land  of  Israel  when  weakened  by  the  conflict  with 
Hazael  (2  K  18  20),  but  Moab  was  probably  sub- 
dued again  hy  Jeroboam  II  (2  K  14  25),  which 
may  be  the  disaster  to  Moab  recounted  in  Isa  16. 
After  Mesha  we  find  a  king  of  the  name  of  Salamanu 
and  another  called  Cbemosh-nadab,  the  latter  being 
subject  to  Sargon  of  Assyria.  He  revolted  against 
Sennacherib,  in  alliance  with  other  kings  of  Syria 
and  Pal  ana  Egypt,  but  was  subdued  by  him,  and 
another  king,  Mutsuri,  was  subject  to  Esarhaddon. 
These  items  come  to  us  from  the  Assyr  monuments. 
When  Babylon  took  the  place  of  Assyria  in  the 
suzerainty,  Moab  joined  other  tribes  in  urging 
Judah  to  revolt  but  seems  to  have  come  to  terms 
with  Nebuchadnezzar  before  Jerus  was  taken,  as 
we  hear  nothing  of  any  e]q>edition  of  that  king 
against  h^.  On  the  war  described  in  Jth,  in  which 
Moab  (1  12,  etc)  plays  a  part,  JunrrH. 

At  a  later  date  Moab  was  overrun  by  the  Na- 
bathaean  Arabs  who  ruled  in  Petra  and  extended 
their  authority  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  even  as 
far  as  Damascus  (Jos,  ArU,  XIII,  xv,  1,2).  The 
Moabites  lost  their  identity  as  a  nation  and  were 
afterward  confounded  with  the  Arabs,  as  we  see 
in  the  statement  of  Jos  (XIII,  xiii,  5),  where  he 
Bays  that  Alexander  (Jannaeus)  overcame  the 
Arabians,  such  as  the  Moabites  and  the  Gilead- 
ites.  Alexander  built  the  famous  stronghold  of 
Machaerus  in  Moab,  on  a  bill  overlooking  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  afterward  became  the  scene  of  the  im- 
prisonment and  tragical  death  of  John  the  Baptist 


(Jos,  BJ,  VII,  vi,  2;  Anl,  XVIII,  v,  2;  Mk  6  21- 
28).  It  was  afterward  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
Kir  became  a  fortress  of  the  Crusaders  under  the 
name  of  Krak  {Kerak),  which  held  out  against  the 
Moslems  until  the  time  of  Saladin,  who  captured 
it  in  1188  AD. 

LiTEKATURB. — ComiDs.  OB  the  Dasstwes  In  the  OT 
relating  to  Moab,  and  histories  of  Israen  Paton,  Barln 
HUlorv  oj  Syria  and  Pal;  Rawllnson,  Ancient  Mon- 
arehiu,  esp.  Assyria  and  Babylonia:  Conder,  Htth  and 
Moab:  Q.  A.  Smith.  UQHL;  the  Moablte  Stone;  Jo- 
sephiu. 

  H.  Porter 

MOABITE  STONE:  A  monument  erected  at 
Dibon  {DkibAn)  by  Mesha,  king  of  Moab  (2  K  8 
4.5),  to  commemorate  his  successful  revolt  from 
Israel  and  his  conquest  of  Isra^tish  territory.  It 
was  discovered,  August  19, 1868,  by  a  German  mis- 
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Moablte  Stone. 

{PSF  Photo.) 


sionary,  Rev.  V.  Klein,  who  unfortunately  took 
neither  copy  nor  squeeze  of  it.  It  was  3  ft.  10  in. 
high  and  2  ft.  broad,  with  a  semicircular  top.  The 
Berlin  Museum  entered  into  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  it,  but  while  these  were  proceeding 
slowW,  M.  ClOTmont^anneau,  then  dragoman  of 
the  rrenoh  consulate  at  Jerus,  sent  agents  to  take 
squeeses  and  tempt  the  Arabs  to  sell  it  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.  This  led  to  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Turkish  officials,  with  the  result  that 
in  1869  the  Arabs  lighted  a  fire  under  the  Stone,  and 
by  pouring  cold  water  on  it  broke  it  into  pieces 
wDich  they  carried  away  as  charms.  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  however,  succeeded  in  recovering  a  large 
proportion  of  these,  and  with  the  help  of  the  squeezes 
was  able  to  rewrite  the  greater  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  last  and  most  definitive  edition  of  the 
text  was  published  by  Professors  Smend  and  Socin 
in  1886  from  a  comparison  of  the  fragments  of  the 
original  (now  in  the  Louvre)  with  the  squeezes 
(in  Paris  and  B&le)  and  photographs. 
The  following  is  (with  some  unimportant  correc- 
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tions)  Dr.  Neubauer's  tr  of  the  inscription,  based 
upon  &nend  and  Sodn's  text:  "(1)  I  lan^Mesha, 
son  of  Chemoah-^nelech,  king  of  Moab,  uie  Dibonite. 
(2)  My  father  reigned  over  Moab  30  years  and  I 
reigned  (3)  after  my  father.  I  have  made  this 
monument  [or  h^  place]  for  Chemosh  at  Qorliah, 
a  monument  of  aalvation,  (4)  for  he  saved  me  from 
all  invaders  [or  kings],  and  let  me  see  my  desire 
upon  all  my  enemies.  Omri  (4)  was  king  of  Israel, 
and  he  oppressed  Moab  many  days,  for  Chemosh 
was  angry  with  his  (6)  land.  His  son  [Ahabl  followed 
him  and  he  also  said:  I  will  oppresB  Moab.  In 
my  d^  [Chemo^l  said:  (7)  I  will  see  [my  desire] 
on  him  and  his  house,  and  Israel  surely  shaJl  perish 
for  ever.  Omri  took  the  land  of  (8)  Medeba  [Nu 
81  30],  and  [Israel]  dwelt  in  it  during  his  days  and 
half  the  days  of  his  son,  altogether  40  years.  But 
Chemosh  [gave]  it  back  (9)  in  my  days.  I  built 
Baal-Meon  [Josh  13  17]  and  made  therein  the 
ditohes  [or  wells];  I  built  (10)  Kiriathaim  [Nu  82 
37)-  The  men  orQad  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Ataroth 
[Nu  82  3]  from  of  old,  and  the  king  of  Israel  built 
there  (11)  [the  city  of]  Ataroth:  but  I  made  war 
against  the  city  and  took  it.  And  I  slew  all  the 
[people  of]  (12)  the  citv,  for  the  pleasure  of  Che- 
mosh and  of  Moab,  and  I  brought  back  from  them 
the  Arel  [bstlSt]  of  Dodah  [TlTn]  and  bore  (13) 
him  before  Chemosh  in  Qerioth  [Jer  48  241.  And 
I  placed  therein  the  men  of  Sharon  and  the  men 
(14)  of  M^ereth.  And  Chemosh  said  unto  me: 
Go,  seize  Nebo  of  Israel  and  (15)  I  went  in  tiie  night 
and  fought  against  it  from  the  break  of  dawn  till 
noon;  and  I  took  (16)  it,  slew  all  of  them,  7,000 
men  and  [boys?],  womrai  and  [girls?],  (17)  and 
female  slaves,  for  to  Ashtar-Chemosh  I  devoted 
them.  And  I  took  from  thence  the  Arels  [^bif^K] 
(18)  of  Yahweh  and  bore  them  before  Chemosh. 
Now  the  king  of  Israel  had  built  (19)  Jahas  [Isa 
16  4),  and  he  dwelt  in  it  while  he  waged  war  against 
me,  but  Chemosh  drove  him  out  from  before  me. 
And  (20)  I  took  from  Moab  200  men.  all  chiefs,  and 
transported  them  to  Jahai  which  I  took  (21)  to 
add  to  Dibon.  I  built  Qorbah,  the  Wall  of  the 
Forests  and  the  Walt  (22)  of  the  Ophel,  and  I  built 
its  gates  and  I  built  its  towers.  And  (23)  I  built 
the  House  of  Moloch,  and  I  made  sluices  for  the 
water-ditches  in  the  midst  (24)  of  the  city.  And 
there  was  no  cistern  within  the  city  of  Qorfiah,  and 
I  said  to  all  the  people:  Make  for  (25)  yourselves 
every  man  a  cistc^  m  his  house.  And  I  dug  the 
canals  [or  conduits]  for  Qor^ah  hy  means  of  the 
prisoners  (26)  from  Israel.  I  built  Aroer  [Dt  2 
36],  and  I  made  the  road  in  Amon.  And  (27)  I 
built  Beth-Bamoth  [Nu  26  191  for  it  was  destroyed. 
I  built  Bezer  [Dt  4  43],  for  in  ruins  (28)  [it  was. 
And  all  the  chiefs?]  of  Dibon  were  50,  for  all  Dilran 
is  loyal,  and  I  (29)  placed  100  [chiefs?]  in  the  cities 
which  I  added  to  the  land;  I  built  (30)  [Beth]- 
Mede[b]a  [Nu  21  30]  and  Beth-diblathaim  [Jer 
48  22],  and  Beth-Baal-Meon  [Jer  48  23],  and 
trm^rted  the  shepherds  [7]  (31)  ....  [with] 
the  flock[8]  of  the  land.  Now  in  Qoronaim  [Isa 
16  5]  there  dwelt  [thechiMren  ?]....  (32)  .... 
[and]  Chemosh  said  unto  me:  Go  down,  make  war 
upon  Horonaim.  So  I  went  down  [and  made  war 
(33)  upon  the  city,  and  took  it,  and]  Chemosh 
dwelt  in  it  during  my  days.  And  I  went  up  [7]  from 
thence;  I  made  ....  (34)  .  .  .  And  I  .  .  .  ." 
_  The  Bib.  character  of  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tion wilt  be  noticed  as  wdl  as  the  use  of  "forty" 
to  signify  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  As  in 
Israel,  no  goddess  seems  to  have  been  worshipped 
in  Moab,  since  the  goddess  Ashtoreth  is  deprived 
of  the  feminine  suffix,  and  is  idratified  with  the 
male  Chemosh  (Aahtar-Chemosh).  Dodah  appears 
to  have  bem  a  female  divinity  worshipped  by  the 


side  of  Yahweh ;  the  root  of  the  name  is  the  same  as 
that  of  David  and  the  Carthaginian  Dido.  The 
Arels  were  "the  champions"  of  the  deity  (Assyr 
qurart),  tr^  "lion-like  men"  in  AV  (2  S  28  20;  cf 
Isa  83  7).  There  was  an  Ophel  in  the  Moabite 
capital  as  well  as  at  Jems. 

The  alphabet  of  the  inscription  is  an  early  form 
of  the  Phoenician,  and  resembles  that  of  the  earliest 
Gr  inscriptions.  The  words  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  dots,  and  the  curved  forms  of  some  of 
the  lett^  (6,  k,  I,  m,  n)  presuppose  writing  with 
ink  upon  p^yrus,  parchment  or  potsherds. 

The  revolt  of  Mesha  took  place  after  Ahab'a 
death  (2  K  8  6).  At  the  battle  of  Qarqar  in  854 
BC,  when  the  Syrian  kings  were  defeated  hy 
Shaimaneser  II,  no  mention  is  made  of  Moab,  as  it 
was  included  in  Israel.  It  would  seem  from  the 
inscription,  however,  that  Medeba  had  already  been 
restored  to  Mesha,  perhaps  in  return  for  the  regular 
payment  of  his  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  100.000 
rams  with  their  wool  (2  K  3  4). 

LiTEBATOBs.— Clennont-Oaiuieaa.  La  ttiU  da  Mttn, 
1870;  Olnabui^,  Moabite  Stone,  1871;  R.  Smend  and 
A.  Sodn,  Die  Intehrift  dee  Ktlnigi  Ueta  9on  Uoab.  1886; 
A.  Neubauer  In  Reeorda  of  tlu  PaH,  2d  ser..  II,  1889: 
Lldzbarski,  ffandbwsh  der  nordMmUfacAen  Epi^raphik, 
1808,  4-83.  415. 

A.  H.  Satce 
MOABTTESS,  m6'ab-lt>es,  mO-ab-I'tes  (H^,?^ , 
md'ibhlySh) :  A  woman,  or  in  pi.  women,  of  Moab. 
The  term  is  applied  to  Ruth  (1  22;  2  2.6.21  i  4 
6.10);  to  some  of  Solomon's  wivee  (1  K  11  1); 
and  to  Shimrith,  whose  son  shared  in  the  murder  of 
King  Joash  (2  Ch  24  26).  See  Moab. 

MOADIAH,  mO-ardfa.  See  Maadiah. 

HOCHHUR,  mok'mm-,  THE  BROOK  (A  x*(- 
|iA^^  MoxfM^p,  ho  cheimarrhos  Mockmo^):^  The 
torrent  bed  in  a  valley  on  wliich  stood  Chusi,  not 
far  from  Ekrebel  (Jth  7  18).  The  tatter  may  be 
identified  with  'Ahabek,  E.  of  Nmua.  Widy 
M(Mifiiriyeh  runs  to  the  8.  of  Mjra&eA,  and  prol>- 
ably  represents  the  ancient  Mochmur. 

MOCK,  mok,  HOCKKK,  mok'Sr,  UO(^NO, 
mok'ing  (^nn,  hothcd,  ifi,  Id'agh,  4|i«aa-. 
empaizG):  To  mock  is  the  tr  of  lUUhal,  "to  play 
upon,"  "mock,"  "deride"  (Jipi  18  10.13.16;  1  K 
18  27,  "EUjah  mocked  them";  Job  18  9  bis,  RV 
"deceiveth''  "decdve,"  m  "mooketh,;'  "mock"); 
of  iS^agh,  to  stammer" or'Taabblein mimicry,"  "to 
mock*'^  or  "scorn"  (2  Ch  80  10:  Neh  4  1;  Job 
11  3;  21  3;  Prov  1  26:  17  6;  80  17;  Jer  20  7). 
Other  words  are  ^iM^,  "to  laugh,"  etc  (Gen  19  14; 

21  9;  89  14.17):  jaZa*,  "to  call  out,"  or  "cry 
after,"  "to  scoff'^  or  "mock  at"  (2  K  2  23; 

22  5);  sOhaif,  "to  laugh,"  "mock"  (Job  89  22; 
Lam  1  7)j  lUg,  "to  Boom"  (Prov  14  9);  r^sfp, 
"laughter,"  "derision"  (Job  12  4);  empowS,  "to 
treat  as  a  child,"  "mock"  (Mt  2  16;  20  19;  27 
29.31.41:  Lk  14  29,  etc);  diachUwUd,  "to  mock," 
"laugh,"  etc  (Acts  2  13;  17  32);  mukterizS,  "to 
sneer  at."  "mock,"  lit.  "to  turn  up  the  nose"  (Gal 
6  7,  "God  is  not  mocked,"  "will  not  let  hinisdf 
be  mocked");  hriyeUw,  epiuddS,  "laugh"  (Job  2  8; 

I  Mace  7  34;  cf  2  Mace  7  39;  8  17). 
Mocker,  hdihUllm,  "deceivers,"  "mockers"  (Job 

17  2);  lUe  (Prov  SO  1;  Isa  28  22  AV);  UCegh, 
^'stammering,*' "mocking'*  (Ps  86  16:cflsa  28  11): 
safyikiJ&r  a  17);  empoiJfctb, "a mocker," "scoffer,'' 
lit.  "sporting  as  cMdren"  (Jude  ver  18;  cf  2  Pet 
8  3). 

Hockinc  la  the  tr  of  ^attitah,  "mocldiis,"  "dcrldon" 
(Elk  of  •mpawMM  (LXX  for  TwUdfdA)  (He 

II  86;  W&d  IS  2^:  Bodus J|T  28.  "modcfcy";  a 
Mace  7  7,  "mocktng-stodE,"  RV  "the  moddns^':  ver 
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10,  "made  a  moddog-Btock "  lempaiiB]);  of  fi»«ot,  mdkoa 
<Ecclus  88  6). 

For  "mocked  of"  (Job  IS  4)  RY  has  "a  laughing-stock 
to";  for  "mockers'*  (Isa  88  22),  ERV  "scorner,"  ARV 
"•omter";  for  " the  mockers "  (Jer  15  17),  "them  that 
made  memr";  for  "scometh"  (Prov  19  28).  "mocketb 
at" ;  tor  "As  one  man  mocketh  another,  do  ye  so  mock 
blm7"  {Job  18  B). "  As  onedecelveth  a  man  will  ye  deceive 
him?"  Cm  "mocketh,"  "mock");  "mock"  for  "laugh" 
(Job  9  23) :  tor  "Thereshallcome  In  the  last  days  scoflm" 
(2  Pet  8  3),  "In  the  last  days  [m  "Gr  in  the  last  of  the 
dajrs"}  moidcers  shall  come  with  mockery"  lempaigmani 
ampatklai). 

L  W^ALKER 

HODAD,  BOOK  OF  ELDAD  AND.  See 

EU>AD  AND  MODAD,  BoOK  (W. 

MODERATELY,  mod'5r-5t-U  O^RTfV,  li^ 
dha^):  "Moderately"  is  the  AV  tr  of  lifrdho^, 
"ri^teousDees"  (Joel  8  23,  "for  he  hath  given  you 
the  fonner  rain  modraately,"  m  "acocutling  to  right- 
eousness," RV  "in  just  measure,"  m  "in  {or  for] 
righteousness").  In  Phil  4  5  AV,  t6e  pieik68  is  tr^ 
moderation:  "Let  your  moderation  be  known 
unto  all  men.  The  Lord  is  at  hand/'  RV  "forbear^ 
ance,"  m  "or  gentleness";  cf  2  Cor  10  1.  The 
proper  meaning  of  this  word  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion;  epieikeia  is  tr**  "ckim- 
ency"  (Acts  M  4),  "gentleness"  (of  Christ)  (2  Cor 
10  1);  epieikit  is  "gentle"  (1  Tim  8  3:  Tit  8  2: 
Jas  8  17;  1  Pet  8  18). 

Trench  saya  (Sunonuna  of  the  If  T.  161):  "  It  omrCMBS 
exactly  that  moaeratfon  which  recognizee  the  tmpoMl- 
blllty  cleaving  to  formal  law,  of  anodpathig  and  pro- 
viding for  all  cases  that  will  emer»B  ana  present  toem- 
aelves  to  it  for  decision:  which,  with  this,  recognises  the 
danger  that  ever  waits  tmon  the  aaaertion  of  Itgal  rights. 


  right* 

the  uttermost,  but  gcdng  6adc  in  part  or  In  the  whole 
from  these,  rectlfles  ana  redreoses  the  IniuBtloes  ci  Jus- 
tice. It  Is  thus  more  truly  Just  than  strict  Justice  would 
have  been;  no  loktia  word  exactly  and  adequately  rea- 
ders It;  el«men(ja  sets  forth  one  side  (rf  it.  amuAos  another, 
and  perhaps  modattia  (by  which  the  Yulg  «r"  it  Id  2  Cor 
10  1)  a  third;  but  the  word  is  wanting  which  shoold  set 
nxiih  all  these  exoeUmees  reooncDed  in  a  single  and  higher 
me,"  Its  ardietype  and  pattern,  be  points  out.  Is  found 
In  Ood,  who  does  not  stand  upon  or  assert  strict  rlghta  In 
Hla  relations  to  men. 

Lif^tloot  has  "forbearanoe" :  "Let  your  gentle  and 
forbearing  spirit  be  recoKnized  hjr  all  men.  The 
judgment  is  drawing  nigh.  Hastings  mefere  "oon- 
siderateness"  or  "sweet  reasonableness  (HDB,  III, 
413) ;  "'Gentleness'  and  forbearance'  are  too  passive. 
The  'considerateness'  of  the  Bible,  whether  applied 
to  God  or  man,  is  an  active  virtue.  It  is  the  Spirit 
of  the  Messiah  Himself,  who  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax,  and  it  is 
the  spirit  of  every  follower  who  realizes  that  'the 
Lord  is  at  hand.'''  Tbewant  of  this  "considerate- 
ness" too  often  mars  our  rdigious  life  and  spoils  its 
influence.  W.  L.  Walkeb 

MODERATION,  mod-U'shun  (tA  tvuudt,  t6 
epinMs):  The  word  occurs  onoe  in  AV,  Phil  4  6. 

MODIIf,  mO'din  (UMnv,  MddSein,  MmSth, 
Modein,  HitSMfm  Mddeetm,  and  other  fonns;  in  the 
Talm  it  is  caUed  W^TV^ ,  mWAffm,  and  IT^rTlia , 
modhfiih  [Neubauer,  OSographie  du  Talm,  09]): 
This  place  owes  its  interest  to  the  part  it  played  in 
the  history  of  the  Maccabees.  It  was  the  ancestral 
home  of  their  family  (1  Mace  2  17.70).  Hither 
Mattathias,  a  priest  of  the  sons  of  Joarib,  retired 
when  he  had  seen  with  a  burning  heart  "Uie  blas- 
phemies that  were  committed  m  Judah  and  in 
Jems"  under  the  orders  of  Antiocfaus  Epiphanes. 
But  the  king's  officer  followed  him,  and  oy  offers 
of  the  king's  fri^idship  and  peat  rewards  sought 
to  seduce  we  people  into  idolatry.  This  only  fed 
the  indignation  of  Mattathias,  and  when  a  Jew 
wmt  foiward  to  sacrifice,  Mattathias  slew  him  on 


the  altar  together  with  the  kmg's  officer.  From 
sudi  a  step  there  could  be  no  ^ing  back.  Thus 
be^an  the  patriotic  enterprise  Wmch,  led  by  the  old 
priest's  heroic  son^  was  destined  to  make  illustrious 
the  closing  days  oi  the  nation's  life  (1  Maco  3  1  ff; 
Ant,  VI,  1,  2;  BJ,  I,  i,  3).  Mattathias,  his  wife 
and  sons  were  all  buried  in  Modin  (1  Mace  2  70: 
ft  19;  IS  26-30;  Anl,  XII,  xi,  2;  XIII,  vi,  6). 
Near  Modin  Judas  pitched  his  camp,  whence 
issuing  by  night  with  the  watchword  "victory  is 
God'^'  fie  and  a  chosen  band  of  warriors  over- 
whelmed the  army  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace 
18  14).  In  Modin  Judas  and  John,  the  eons  of 
Simon,  slept  before  the  battle  in  which  they  d^eated 
Cendeoaeus  (1  Mace  18  4). 

Of  the  Impressive  monument  erected  by  Simon  over 
the  tombs  of  his  parents  and  brethren  Btanwy  iHUt  of  the 
Jewiah  Church,  III.  318)  gives  the  following  account:  "  It 
was  a  square  struct ure  surrounded  by  colonnades  of 
monolith  plllarH,  of  which  the  trout  and  bade  were  of 
white  polished  stone.  Seven  pyramids  were  erected  by 
Simon  on  the  summit,  tor  the  nther  and  mother  and  four 
brothers  who  now  lar  there,  with  the  seventh  for  him- 
self when  his  time  should  come.  On  the  faces  oi  the 
monuments  were  bas-relleto,  representing  the  accoutre- 
ments of  sword  and  spear  ana  shield  for  an  eternal 
memorial'  of  their  many  battles.  There  were  idso 
Bculpturea  of  ships — no  doubt  to  record  their  taitereat  In 
thatkmg seaboard  of  tiie  Phlll  coast,  which  th^  were  the 
first  to  use  for  their  country's  good.  A  monument  at 
once  so  Jewish  in  idea  and  so  gentile  In  execution  was 
worthy  of  the  combination  of  patriotic  fervor  and  Ugh 
philosophic  enlargemeat  of  souiwhldi  raised  the  Macea- 
bean  heroes  so  nl^  above  their  age."  OuMn  ILo 
Samaria.  II.  4!0liOalMe.  I,  47)  thought  he  had  dto- 
covoied  the  remains  of  this  monument  at  Khirbat  aU 
Gkarbawi  newr  Utdyeh.  In  1S70.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  mistaken,  the  remains  being  of  ChrlsOan  origin. 

Various  identifications  have  been  proposed. 
1^060,  about  6  miles  W.  (A  Jerus,  was  for  a  time  gen- 
erally accepted.  Robinson  {BR,  III,  151  f)  siig- 
|;ested  LS^rHn.  There  is  now  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  d-Medyek,  a  village  to  the  £.  of 
WSxiy  Mvlaki,  13  miles  W.  of  Bethel.  It  occupies 
a  strong  poution  in  the  hills  6  miles  E.  of  Lydda, 
thuB  meeting  tbs  oondition  of  Orum  which  places 
it  near  I^da.  The  identification  was  suggested 
by  Dr.  Sandreczki  of  Jerus  in  1869.  From  el- 
Medyeh  itself  the  sea  is  not  visible;  but  to  the  S. 
rises  a  rocky  height,  er-Rds,  which  commands  a  wide 
view,  including  the  plahi  and  the  sea.  The  latter 
is  16  miles  distant.  If  the  monument  of  Simon 
stood  on  er-RSa,  which  from  the  rock  cuttings  seems 
not  improbable,  it  would  be  seen  very  dearly  by 
overlooking  from  the  sea,  esp.  toward  sunset  (1  Mace 
18  29).  About  i  mile  W.  of  d-Medyeh  an  tombs 
known  as  J^idtCr  el-  YehUd,  one  bearing  the  name 
of  Sheikh  d-Gharbdwi,  whose  name  attadiea  to  the 
ruins.   This  is  the  tomb  referred  to  above. 

W.  EWINQ 

MOBTH,  mG'eth  (M»M,  MdSth):  Called  "son  of 
SabannuB,"  one  of  the  Levites  to  whom,  with  the 
priest  Mennoth,  the  silver  and  gold  brought  by 
£^a  from  Babylon  were  oommitted  (I  Esd  8  63) 
-"Noadiah"  of  Est  8  33,  but  there  styled  "eon 
of  Bumui." 

MOLADAH,  morarda,  md-lft'da  (TH^'TO,  mO- 
ladhah;  MttXoSd,  Mdladd) :  A  place  m  the  far  south 
iNegebh)  of  Judah,  toward  Edom  (Josh  16  26), 
reckoned  to  Simeon  (19  2;  1  Ch  4  28).  It  was 
repeopled  f^ter  the  captivity  (Neh  11  26).  It  is 
mentioned  always  in  close  jHoximity  to  Beersheba. 
Moladah  is  probably  identical  with  Malatha,  a 
city  in  Idumaea  to  wMch  A^ippa  at  one  time  with- 
drew hunself  (Jos.  ArU,  XVlII,  vi,  2).  The  site 
of  this  latter  city  has  b^  Robinson  and  others  been 
considered  to  be  the  rums  and  wells  of  TeU  el-Miih., 
some  13  miles  to  the  E.  of  Beersheba  and  some  7 
miles  S.W.  of  Arad.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the 
statement  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  that  Malatha 
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was  "by  Jattir,"  i.e.  ^Attir;  if  this  is  correct  the 
Tetl  d-Mil^  is  impossible,  as  it  is  10  miles  from 
*AUxr,  and  we  have  no  light  at  all  on  the  site.  See 
Salt,  Cmr  of.  For  Tell  el~Milh  see  PEF,  III, 
416-16,  Sh  XXV.  E.  W.  G.  Mastebman 

HOLE,  mtA  {[I]  ni3^;n,  Hnahemeth,  AV  "mole," 
RV  "chameleon";  LXX  AtrvAXot,  anxUax-wd- 
Ui,  spdlax,  "mole,"  Vulg  UUpa,  "mole"  (Lev  11 
30];  [2]  nbh,  ^oledh,  EV  "weasel";  LXX  r^H, 

gali,  "weasel"  or  "pole-cat";  cf  Arab.  jjCL, 
khuld,  "mole-rat-  [Lev  11  29];  [3]  nilOIBn, 
^phar-perolk,  EV  "moles";   from  ^SH,  fy&pbar, 

"to  dig";  cf  Arab.  ^ ,  Mar,  "to  dig,"  and  rr% , 

jOrah,  "mole"  or  "rat,"  for  nng^ ,  p-'SrOh,  from  ■/ 

pa'or,  "to  dig";  cf  Arab,  g^ti,  fa'rat,  or 

SjU,  /Aral,  "rat,"  "mouse,"  from      ^ti,  fa'ar, 

"to  dig";  LXX  roSt  fMraCoit,  tois  mata^oi8,  "vain, 
idle,  or  profane  persons"  [Isa  3  20]):  (1)  Tin~ 
themetk  is  the  last  of  8  unclean  "creeping  things" 
in  Lev  11  29.30.  The  word  occurs  also  in  Lev  11 
in  18  and  Dt  14  16,  tr"  AV  "swan,"  RV  "homed 
owl,"  LXX  Top^vpUoy,  porphuridn^  "coot"  or  "heron." 
See  Chameleon.  C2)  ^dledh  is  the  first  in  the 
same  list.  The  word  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  is 
tr^  "weuel"  in  EV,  but  comparison  with  the  Arab. 
khuld  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  "mole-rat" 
would  be  a  better  tr.  See  Weasel.  (3)  In  Isa 
3  20,  "In  that  day  men  shall  cast  away  their  idols 
....  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,"  kdphar-perOth, 
variously  written  as  one  word  or  two,  is  tr*  "moles 
in  EV,  but  has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture. 

The  European  "mole,"  Talpa  europea,  is  exten- 
sively distributed  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  is  absent  from  Syria  and  Pal,  its  place 
being  takra  by  the  mole-rat,  Spalax  typklm.  The 
true  mole  belongs  to  the  Imeclivora,  and  feeds  on 
earth-worms  and  insect  larvae,  but  in  making  its 
tunnds  and  nests,  it  inciden^lly  injures  gardens 
and  lawns.  The  mole-rat  belongs  to  the  RoderUia, 
and  has  teeth  of  the  same  general  tjype  as  those  of  a 
rat  or  squirrel,  large,  chisel-shaped  incisors  behind 
which  is  a  large  vacant  space,  no  canines,  and  prae- 
molars  and  molars  with  grinding  surfaces.  It  is 
larger  thiui  the  mote,  but  of  the  same  color,  and, 
like  the  mole,  is  bimd.  It  makni  tunnels  much 
like  those  of  the  mole.  It  is  herbivorous  and  has 
been  observed  to  seize  growing  plants  and  draw 
them  down  into  its  hole.  In  one  of  its  burrows  a 
central  chamber  has  been  found  filled  with  entire 
plants  of  the  hummu^  or  chick-pea,  and  two  side 
chambers  containine  pods  plucked  from  the  plants 
in  the  central  chamber.  While  the  mole  digs  with 
its  powerful  and  peculiarly^  shaped  front  feet,  the 
mote-rat  digs  with  its  nose,  its  feet  being  normal  in 
shape.   See  Lizabd.  Aljtied  Lly  Day 


MOLECH,  mOlek,  MOLOCH,  mOlok  (i^V, 
hor^Olekh,  always  with  the  art.,  except  in  1  K  11  7; 
LXX  i  MoX6x,  ho  MoUkh,  sometimes  also  MoXx^l^^t 
Molchdm,  MfXx^X,  Mdchdl;  Vulg  Moloch): 

1.  The  Name 

2.  The  Worship  In  OT  History 

3.  The  Worship  in  the  Prophets 

4.  Nature  of  the  Worship 

0.  Origin  and  Extent  of  the  W<Msbip 

lilTMBATUKB 

The  name  of  a  heathen  divinity  whose  worship 
figures  largely  in  the  later  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  J&  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites,  he 
is  known  as  "MUcom"  (1  K  11  5.7),  or  "Malcam" 
("Malcan"  is  an  alternative  reaou^  in  2  8  13 


30.31;  cf  Jer  49  1.3;  Zcph  1  5,  where  RVm  reads 
"their  king").  The  use  of  (3(uriX«St  basiled,  and 
iipx^",  drchon,  as  a  tr  of  the  name  by 
1.  The  the  LXX  suggests  that  it  may  have 
Name  been  originaiUy  the  Heb  word  for 
"king,"  mdem.  Motech  ia  obtained 
from  mdekh  by  the  substitution  of  the  vowel  points 
of  Heb  bdaheth,  signifying  "shame."  From  the 
obscure  and  difficult  passage,  Am  S  26,  RV  has 
removed  "your  Moloch"  and  given  "your  king/* 
but  LXX  had  here  tr^  "Moloch,"  and  from  the  LXX 
it  found  its  way  into  the  Acts  (7  43),  the  only 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  NT. 

In  the  Levitical  ordinances  delivered  to  the  Israel- 
ites by  Moses  there  are  stem  prohibitions  of  Molech- 
worship  (Lev  18  21;  SO  2-^).  Par- 
S.  The  allel  to  these  prohibitions,  although  the 
Worship  in  name  of  the  god  is  not  mentioned, 
OT  History  are  those  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code 
where  the  abominations  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  are  forbidden,  and  the  burning  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  fire  (to  Molech)  is  condemned  as 
the  climax  of  their  wickedness  (Dt  13  31;  18  10-13). 
The  references  to  Malcam,  and  to  David's  causing 
the  inhabitants  of  Rabbath  Ammon  to  pass  througn 
the  brick  kiln  (2  S  13  30.31),  are  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  found  upon,  bei^use  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  readings.  Solomon,  under  the  influence  of  his 
idolatrous  wives,  built  high  places  for  Cfaemosh, 
the  abomination  of  Moab,  and  for  Miloom,  the 
abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  See 
Chbuosh.  Because  of  this  apostasy  it  was  inti- 
mated by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  that  ^e  kingdom 
was  to  be  rent  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and  ten 
tribes  given  to  Jeroboam  (1  K  11  31-^).  These 
high  places  survived  to  the  time  of  Josiah,  who, 
among  his  other  works  of  relieious  reformation, 
destroyed  and  defiled  them,  filling  their  places 
with  the  bones  of  men  (2  K  38  12-14).  Molech- 
worship  had  cvidentlv  received  a  great  impulse  from 
Ahaz,  who,  like  Ahao  of  IsradL  was  a  supporter  of 
foreign  religions  (2  K  18  12  n).  He  also  "made 
his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  according  to  the 
abominations  of  the  nations,  whom  Jeh  cast  out 
from  before  the  children  ot  Israel"  (2  K  16  3). 
His  grandson  Manasseh,  so  far  from  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  Hezekiah,  who  had  made 
great  reforms  in  the  worship,  reared  altars  for  Baal, 
and  besides  other  abominations  which  he  practised, 
made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire  (2  K  31  6). 
The  chief  site  of  this  worstkip,  of  which  Ahai  and 
Manasseh  were  the  promoters,  was  Topheth  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Valley 
of  the  Children,  or  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  l^ing 
to  the  S-W.  of  Jerus  (see  Gehenna).  Of  Josiah's 
reformation  it  is  said  that  "he  defiled  Topheth  .... 
that  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech"  (2  K  88  10). 

Even  Joaiah's  thorough  reformation  failed  to 
extirpate  the  Molech-worship,  and  it  revived  and 
continued  till  the  destruction  of  Jems, 
8.  The  as  we  learn  from  the  prapheta  of  the 
Worship  time.  From  the  beginning,  the  proph- 
in  the  ets  maintained  against  it  a  loud  and 
Projdiets  persistent  protest.  The  testimony  of 
Amos  (1  15;  6  26)  is  ambiguous,  but 
most  of  the  ancient  VSS  for  maikSm,  "their  king," 
in  the  former  passa^,  read  milkSm.  the  national 
god  of  Ammon  (see  Davidson,  in  loc).  Isaiah  was 
acquainted  with  Topheth  and  its  abominations 
(Isa  80  33;  57  S).  Over  against  his  beautiful  and 
lofty  description  of  spiritual  religion,  Micah  seta 
the  exanerated  zeal  of  those  who  ask  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Molech-worshipper:  "Shall  I  give  my  first- 
bom  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for 
the  sin  of  my  soul?"  (Mic  6  6  ff).  That  Molech- 
worship  had  increased  in  the  interval  may  account 
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for  the  frequency  and  the  cleamees  of  the  references 
to  it  in  the  later  Prophets.  In  Jer  we  find  the 
passinK  of  sons  and  daughters  through  the  fire  to 
Molech  associated  with  the  building  of  "the  high 
places  of  Baal,  which  are  in  the  VaUey  of  the  Son 
of  Hinnom"  (88  35;-  cf  7  31  ff;  1ft  SB)-  In  his 
oracle  agunst  the  children,  of  Ammon,  the  same 
prophet,  denouncing  evil  ai;ainflt  their  land,  pre- 
dicts (almost  in  the  very  words  of  Amos  above) 
that  Malcam  shall  go  into  captivity,  his  priests  and 
his  princes  together  (49  1.3).  Esekiel,  speaking 
to  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  refers  to  the  practice  of 
causing  children  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  heathen 
divinities  as  lot^  established,  and  proclaims  the 
wrath  of  God  against  it  (Ezk  16  20f;  20  26.31; 
SS  37).  That  this  prophet  r^arded  the  practice 
as  among  the  "statutes  that  were  not  good,  and 
ordinances  wherein  they  should  not  live '  (90  25) 
given  by  God  to  His  people,  by  way  of  deception 
and  judicial  punishment,  as  some  hold,  is  highly 
improbable  and  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
prophetic  attitude  toward  it.  Zephaniah,  who 
prophesied  to  the  men  who  saw  the  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  denounces  God's  judgments 
upon  the  worshippers  of  false  goda  (Zeph  1  5  f). 
He  does  not  directly  charge  his  countrymen  witli 
having  forsaken  Jeh  for  Mucam,  but  blames  them, 
because  worshipping  Him  the;y  also  swear  to  Mal- 
cam, like  those  Assyr  colonists  in  Samaria  who 
feared  Jeh  and  smred  their  own  gods,  or  like  those 
of  whom  Esekiel  elsewhere  spei^  who,  the  same 
day  on  which  they  had  slain  their  childi^  to  their 
idols,  entered  the  sanctuary  of  Jeh  to  fnofane  it 
(Esk  S8  30).  The  captivity  in  Babylon  put  an 
end  to  Molech-wordiip,  since  it  weaned  the  people 
from  all  their  idolatries.  We  do  not  hear  oi  it  in 
the  post-exiUo  Prophets,  and,  in  the  great  historical 
psalm  of  Israel's  rebeUiousness  and  God's  deliver- 
ances (Ps  106),  it  is  only  referred  to  in  retrospect 
(V8  37.38). 

When^we  oome  to  consider  the  nature  of  this 
wor^p  it  is  remarkable  how  few  details  aie  given 

r^arding  it  in  Scripture.  The  place 
4.  The  when  it  was  practised  from  Uie  days 
ITatim  of  of  Ahas  and  Manasseh  was  the  VaS&y 
tb»  Wmhip  of  Hinnom  where  TopfaeUi  stood,  a 

huge  altar-pyre  for  the  burning  of  the 
sacrificial  victims.  There  is  no  evidence  connecting 
the  worship  with  the  temple  in  Jerus.  Ezekiel's 
vision  of  sun-worshippers  m  the  temple  is  purely 
ideal  (Ezk  8) .  A  priesthood  is  spoken  of  as  attached 
to  the  services  (Jer  49  3;  Zeph  1  4.5^.  The  vic- 
tims offered  to  the  divinity  were  not  Dumt  alive, 
but  were  killed  as  sacrifices,  and  th^  presented  as 
burnt  offerings.  "To  pass  through  the  fire"  has 
been  taken  to  mean  a  lustration  or  purification  of 
the  child  by  fire,  not  involving  death.  But  the 
prophets  clearly  speak  of  slaughter  and  sacrifice, 
and  of  high  places  ouilt  to  bum  the  children  in  the 
fire  as  burnt  offerings  (Jer  19  6;  Ezk  16  20.21). 

The  popular  conception,  molded  for  Eng.  readen 
larsely  by  Milton's  "Molodi.  borrid  Ung"  as  described 
in  ParadiM  Lo*t,  Book  I.  la  derived  from  tba  aooounti 

gvcn  In  late  Lat  and  Or  writers,  eqi.  the  acscoont  niMh 
lodonu  SleuluB  stTM  In  his  HUtory  of  the  Oartliatfnlan 
KronoB  or  Moloc£.  The  iman  of  Moloch  wh  a  human 
figure  with  a  bull's  head  ana  outstretched  anna,  ready 
to  receive  the  children  destined  for  aacrifloe.  The  Image 
of  metal  waa  heated  red  hot  by  a  fire  Idndled  within,  and 
the  children  laid  on  Its  arma  rolled  off  Into  the  flcnr  pit 
bdow.  In  order  to  drown  the  cries  ctf  the  vlcUms,  flutes 
were  played,  and  drums  were  beaten;  and  mothers  stood 
by  without  tears  or  sobs,  to  give  the  Impmalon  <Ht  the 
voluntary  character  of  the  offering  (see  BavUiiMm'l 
Phoenicia,  113 1.  for  fuller  details). 

On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  this  worship  there 
is  great  varietj^'  of  views.  Of  a  non-Sem  origin 
there  is  no  evidence;  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
human  sacrifices  in  the  old  Bab  religion.   That  it 


mevafled  widely  among  Sem  peoples  is  clear.  While 
Mitoom  or  Malcam  is  peculiarly  the  national  god 

of  the  Anuoonites,  as  is  Chemosh  of 
S.  Origin  the  Moabites,  the  name  Molech  or 
and  Extent  Melech  was  reoo^ized  among  the 
of  the  Pfaoeniinans,  the  Philis,  the  Aramaeans, 
Worship      and  other  Sem  peoples,  as  a  name  for 

the  divinity  they  worshipped  from  a 
very  early  timo.  That  it  was  common  among  the 
Canaanites  when  the  Israelites  entered  the  land 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  among  the 
abominations  from  which  they  were  to  keep  them- 
selves free.  That  it  was  identical  at  first  with  the 
worship  of  Jeh,  or  that  the  prophets  and  the  best 
men  oi  the  nation  ever  r^arded  it  as  the  national 
worship  of  Israel,  is  a  modern  theory  which  does 
not  appear  to  the  present  writer  to  have  been  sub- 
stantiated. It  has  been  inferred  from  Abraham's 
readiness  to  offer  up  Isaac  at  the  command  of  God. 
from  the  story  of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter,  ana 
even  from  the  sacrifice  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite  (1  K 
16  34),  that  human  sacrifice  to  Jeh  was  an  original 
custom  in  Israel,  and  that  therefore  the  God  of 
Israel  was  no  other  than  Moloch,  or  at  all  events  a 
deity  of  similar  diaraeter.  But  these  inddents  are 
surely  too  almdo'  a  foundation  to  support  such  a 
theory.  "The  fundamental  idea  of  ttie  heathoi 
rite  was  the  same  as  that  which  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Heb  ordinance:  the  best  to  God;  but  by  pre- 
senting to  us  this  story  of  the  offerii^  of  Isaac,  and 
by  presenting  it  in  this  precise  form,  the  writer 
simply  teaches  the  truth,  taught  by  all  Uie  prophets, 
that  to  obgy  is  better  than  sfunifice — in  other  words 
that  the  God  worshipped  in  Abraham's  time  was 
a  God  who  did  not  delight  in  destroying  life,  but 
in  saving  and  sanctifying  it"  (Robertson,  Earlv 
Religion  e/  Israd,  254).  While  there  is  no  ground 
for  identifying  Jeh  with  Moloch,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  seeing  a  community  of  origin  between 
Mobch  and  Baal.  The  name,  the  worship,  and 
the  general  characteristics  are  so  similar  that  it  is 
natural  to  assign  them  a  oomnum  place  of  origin 
in  Phoenicia.  The  fact  that  Moloch-W9r8Eip 
reached  the  climax  of  its  abominable  cruelty  in  the 
Phoen  colonies  of  which  Carthage  was  the  center 
shows  that  it  had  found  among  that  people  a  soil 
suited  to  its  peculiar  genius. 

Litekatubx. — Wolf  Baudlssin,  "Moloch"  In  PRE*; 
O.  F.  Moore,  "Moloch"  In  BB;  Robertson,  Early  Rt- 
ligion  of  laraet,  241-66;  Robertson  Smith,  Rtligion  o/  tk« 
Stmitf,  362  tt;  Buchanan  Gray,  H»br*v  Proptr  Nam—. 


MOLI,  mSlI.    See  Mooli. 

HOUD,  mOOid  (Ttbis,  mOOdk):  A  Judahite 
(1  Ch  8  20). 

HOIXIPy,  mol'i-ft  (from  ^TP^,  rOkkakh,  "to  be 
soft") :  "To  make  soft,"  used  in  modem  Eng.  only 
flgnratiTely,  as  "His  anger  waa  mollified."  Ev, 
however,  uses  the  word  ht.  in  its  two  occurrences: 
Isa  1  6,  "wounds,  uid  bruises  ....  neither 
bound  up,  neiUier  mollified  Trith  oil";  Wisd  16  12, 
"mollifying  plaister."  Neitiier  ocourrenoe  of  the 
word  is  changed  by  RV. 

HOLOCH,  mOlok:  A  deity  of  the  Ammonites, 
like  the  planet  Satiim,  a  representative  of  the  sun- 
god  in  the  particular  aspect  of  a  god  of  time.  See 
Abtboloqt,  8;  Molxch. 

HOLTBN,  mGl't'n,  IMAGE.  See  Imaobs. 

HOLTBIT  SEA.  See  Later. 

MOMDIS,  mom'dis  (A,  HLoyUdt,  Momdela,  B, 
Ho|ft8<iot,  JIfomdetos):  One  of  those  who  had  taken 
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"strange  wives"  (1  End  9  34)-"Maadai"  in  Exr 
10  34. 

MOMENT,  mC'menfc  (yS"],  regha\  "a  wink"; 
&re|wf,  dlomos,  "an  atom,"  vn-vfi^,  atuimi,  "a 
point"  wmpMTfaco,  ponmtf Au,"immeaiately,  "forth- 
with'*): "Moment*'  is  not  used  in  Scripture  for  a 
division  of  time,  but  for  an  instant  of  time,  as  the 
wink  or  twinkling  of  the  eye  (Ex  88  5;  Nu  16  21. 
45;  I^jn  4  6;  1  Cor  IS  52),  or  for  a  short  period 
of  time  (Job  30  5;  Fs  80  5;  Isa  26  20;  2  Cor 
4  17).  The  division  of  the  hour  into  sixty  minutes 
was  certainly  known  in  Babylonia,  and  the  Jews 
were  made  acquainted  with  it,  at  least  during  the 
captivity,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  adopted  it 
very  extensively.  H.  Pohtbb 

MONET,  mun'i:  Various  terms  are  used  for 
money  in  tne  Bible,  but  the  most  common  are  the 
Heb       )  Af^ipuiv,  argiirum,  both 

meaning  silver.  We  find  abo  np'>ipp},  If'tifOh, 
rendered  by  LXX  'Tambs,'*  ^bably  referring  to 
money  in  a  particular  form;  x^^^^t*  chaikde,  is 
used  for  money  in  Mt  10  9;  Mk  6  8;  12  41.  It 
was  the  name  of  a  smalt  coin  of  Agrippa  II  (Madden, 
Coirtt  of  the  Jews)',  XP*h**i  chrema,  "price,"  is 
rendered  money  in  Acts  4  37;  8  18.20;  24  26; 
K^pM  kirma,  "piece,"  i.e.  pieee  of  money  (Jn  2 
15);  itSpaxaw,  tttdradunon,  "tribute  money"  (Mt 
17  24AV,   RV  "half-ahekd");  kimos, 


'oenaus,"  "tribute  money"  (Mt  22  10). 

Gold  and  silver  were  the  common  medium  of 
exchange  in  Syria  and  Pid  in  the  earliest  times  of 
wmch  we  have  any  historical  record. 
1.  Material  The  period  of  mere  barter  had  passed 
and  Form  before  Abraham.  The  close  connec- 
tion of  the  country  with  the  two  great 
civilized  centers  of  antiquity,  Egypt  and  Babylonia, 
had  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  currency  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of 
the  use  of  these  metals  in  the  Bib.  records,  and  we 
know  from  the  monuments  that  they  were  used  as 
money  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  {>atriarch 
came  back  from  his  visit  to  f^pt  "rich  m  cattle, 
in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Qen  18  2).  There  was  no 
oystem  of  coinage,  but  thcgr  had  these  metals  east 
in  a  convenient  form  for  use  in  exchange  such  as 
IwB  or  rings,  the  latt^  being  a  common  form  and 
often  represented  or  mentioned  on  the  monum«it8 
of  Egypt.  In  Babylonia  the  more  common  form 
seems  to  have  hem  the  former,  such  as  the  bar,  or 
wedge,  that  Achan  found  m  the  sack  of  Jericho 
(Josh  7  21).  This  m:^bt  indicate  that  the  pieces 
were  too  large  for  ordinary  use,  but  we  have  indi- 
cations of  the  use  of  small  portions  also  (2  K  12  0; 
Job  42  11).  But  the  pieces  were  not  so  acouratdy 
divided  as  to  pass  for  money  without  wei^uM,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  the  transaction  between  Abra- 
ham and  the  children  of  Heth  for  the  purchase  of 
thefield  of  Machpelah  (Gen  23).  This  transaction 
indicates  also  the  common  use  of  silver  as  currency, 
for  it  was  "current  money  with  the  merchant,"  ana 
earlier  than  this  we  have  mention  of  the  use  of 
silver  by  Abraham  as  money:  "He  that  is  bom  in 
thy  house  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money" 
(Gen  17  13). 

Jewels  ci  silver  and  gold  were  probably  made 
to  ccniform  to  the  shekel  weight,  so  that  they  might 
be  used  for  money  in  case  of  necessity.  Thus 
Abraham's  servant  gave  to  Rebecca  a  gold  ring  of 
haJf  a  ^ekel  wraght  and  bracelets  of  tea  shekels 
weight  (Gen  24  22).  The  bundles  of  money  car- 
ried by  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  Egpyt  for  the  purchase 
of  com  (Gen  42  36)  were  prob^ly  silver  rings  tied 
together  in  bundles.  The  Heb  for  "talent,**  hUekSr, 
fignifit..  something  round  or  circular,  suggesting  a 


ring  of  this  weight  to  be  used  as  money.  The 
ordinary  term  for  money  was  ke^eph,  "diver,"  and 
this  word  preceded  by  a  numeral  always  r^ers  to 
mon^,  either  with  or  without  "sbdral,  i^di  we 
are  probably  to  supply  where  it  is  not  tapnaaed 
after  the  num^al,  at  least  wherever  value  is  in- 
volved, as  the  shcKel  (^heffd)  was  the  standard  of 
value  as  well  as  of  wei^t  (see  Weiqhtb  and  Mkas- 
vass).  Thus  the  value  of  the  field  of  Ephron  was 
in  shekels,  as  was  also  the  estimation  of  offerings 
for  sacred  purposes  (Lev  6  15;  27,  poMtm). 
Solomon  purchased  chariots  at  600  (shekels)  each 
and  horses  at  150  (1  K  10  29}.  Larige  nuns  were 
expressed  in  talents,  iriiich  ynm  a  multiple  of  the 
shekel.  Thus  Menahem  gave  Pul  1,000  tateits 
of  Bily«r  (2  K  IS  19),  which  was  made  up  by  the 
exaction  of  50  shekels  from  each  rich  man.  Heze- 
kiah  paid  the  war  indemnity  to  Sennacherib  with 
300  talents  of  silver  and  30  of  gold  (2  K  18  14). 
The  As^  account  gives  800  taints  of  silver,  and 
the  discrepancy  may  not  be  an  error  in  the  Heb 
text,  as  scnne  would  eqdun  it,  but  probably  a  differ* 
ent  kind  of  talent  (pea  Madden.  Coiru  of  the  Jewt, 
4).  Solomon's  revalue  is  statea  in  talmts  (1  K  10 
14),  and  the  amount  (666  of  gold)  indicates  that 
money  was  abundant,  for  this  was  in  addition  to 
what  he  obtained  from  the  vassal  states  and  by 
trade.  His  partnership  with  the  Phoenicians  in 
commerce  brought  him  large  amounts  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  so  that  silver  was  stud  to  have  been 
as  plentiful  in  Jerua  as  stones  (1  K  10  27). 

BesideB  the  f otdu  oS  rings  and  bars,  in  which  the 
precious  metals  were  cast  for  commercial  use,  some 
other  forms  were  perhaps  current.  Thus  the  tenn 
jrslfdft  has  been  referred  to  as  used  for  money,  and 
the  LXX  tr  has  "lambs."  It  is  used  in  tieu  88 
19;  Josh  24  32;  Job  42  11,  and  the  LXX  render- 
ing is  supposed  to  indicate  a  piece  in  the  form  of  a 
lamb  or  stamped  with  a  lamb,  used  At  first  as  a 
weight,  later  tne  same  weo^t  of  the  precious  metals 
being  used  for  money.  We  are  familiar  with  lion 
wei^Qts  and  weights  m  the  form  of  bulls  and  geese 
from  the  monuments,  and  it  would  not  be  strange 
to  find  them  in  the  form  of  sheep.  ^'sifM  is  cog- 
nate with  the  Arab.  Jpaaat,  which  means  "to  di- 
vide exactly"  or  "justly,"  and  the  noun  ffitt  means 
"a  portion  or  "a  measure." 

Another  word  joined  with  silver  in  monetary  use 
is  'dghOrOh  (TTlSj^),  the  term  being  tr^  "a  piece  of 
sUver"  in  1  S  2  36.    'AghdrOh  is  cognate  with  the 

Arab,  vjrat  (8^1),  "a  wage,'*  and  it  would  aeon 

that  the  piece  of  atlvmr  in  this  passage  might  refer 
to  the  same  usage. 

Anothra  word  used  in  a  similar  way  is  rof,  from 
rflfoc,  "to  break  in  pieces,"  hence  rof  is  "a  piece" 
or  "fragment  of  silver"  used  as  money.  These 
terms  were  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  otnned 
money  and  continued  after  coins  became  common. 

After  the  exile  we  begin  to  find  references  to 
coined  money.  It  was  invented  in  Lydia  or  per- 
haps in  Aegina.  Herodotus  assigns 
2.  O^ed  the  invention  to  the  Lydians  (i.94). 
Moavj  The  earliest  I^rdian  ccnns  were  struck 
bv  Gygee  in  the  7th  cent.  BC.  These 
coins  were  of  electrum  and  elliptical  in  form, 
smooth  on  the  revise  but  deeply  stamped  witii 
incuse  impressions  on  the  obverse.  They  were 
called  staters,  but  were  of  two  standards;  one  for 
commercial  use  with  the  Babylonians,  weighing 
about  164.4  grains,  and  the  other  of  224  grains  (see 
Madden,  op.  cit.).  Later,  gold  was  coined,  and.  by 
the  time  of  Croesus,  gold  and  silver.  The  Paaans 
adopted  the  Lydian  type,  and  coined  battt  gold  and 
silver  darics,  uie  name  bang  derived  from  Darius 
Hystaspis  (521-485  BC)  who  ia  reputed  to  have 
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introduced  the  syston  into  his  empiTe.  But  the 
Btateni  of  Lydia  were  omrent  there  under  Cyrus 
(Maddm,  op.  cit.),  and  it  was  perhaps  with  these 
that  the  Jews  first  became  acquainted  in  Babylon. 
Eira  states  (2  69)  that  "they  [the  Jews]  gave  after 
their  ability  into  the  treasury  of  the  work  three- 
score and  096  thousand  darics  [R^of  gold,  and 
five  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  The  term  here 
rendered  "daric"  is  darhmOnlm,  and  this  word  is 
used  in  three  passages  in  NA  (7  70-72),  and 
'OdharkOntm  occurs  in  1  Ch  S9  7  and  Em-  8  27. 
Both  are  of  the  same  ori^  as  the  Gr  drachTna, 
probably,  thou^  some  derive  both  from  Darius  (a 
Phoen  mscription  from  the  Piraeus  tells  us  that 
darhmOn  corresponds  to  drachnta).  At  all  events 
they  refer  to  the  gold  corns  which  we  know  as  darics. 
The  weight  of  the  daric  was  130  gnuns,  though 
double  darics  were  struck. 

Besides  tlw  gold  daric  there  was  a  alver  wnn 
drculatbig  in  Persia  that  must  have  been  known  to 
the  Jews.  This  was  the  afgloa  ((rh^oOi  supposed 
to  be  referred  to  in  Neh  S  15,  where  it  is  tr^ 
"shekel."  These  were  the  so-called  silver  darics, 
20  of  which  were  equiv^ent  to  the  gold  daric. 
Besides  these  Persian  coins  the  Jews  must  have 
used  others  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
Phoen  cities,  which  were  allowed  to  strike  coins 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Persians.  These  coins 
were  of  both  silver  and  bronze,  the  susorain  not 
permitting  them  to  coin  gold.  We  have  abundant 
examples  of  these  coins  and  trade  must  have  made 
them  familiar  to  the  Jews. 

The  issues  of  Aradiis,  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  eap. 
noteworthy,  and  were  of  various  types  and  sizes 
suited  to  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians.  The  Tynan  traders  were  established  in 


Coin  of  AraduB. 

Ob.j  BiadtrfDitMi. 

JIm>..-  Phpwkton  g»a»j  md  ahon       with  ■  aninwl  tor  do*. 

Jerus  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nehmiah  (IS  16),  and 
their  coins  date  back  to  about  that  period.  Among 
the  finest  specimens  we  have  of  early  coinage  are 
the  tetradrachms  of  Tyre  and  the  double  shekels 
or  staters  of  Sidon.  The  latter  represent  the  Pers 
king,  on  the  obverse,  as  he  rides  in  his  chariot, 
driven  by  his  charioteer  and  followed  by  an  attend- 
ant.  On  the  reverse  is  a  Phoen  galley.   The  weight 


Coin  of  SkAxya. 

Oh.!  King  1B  hi*  eWrk4  with  sharioUM. 

of  these  coins  is  from  380  to  430  grains,  and  they 
are  assigned  to  the  4tfa  and  fith  cents.  BC.  From 
Tyre  we  have  a  tetradrachm  which  corresponds  to 
the  shdcel^  of  the  Hioen  standard  of  about  220 
grains,  which  represents,  on  the  obverse,  the  god 
Helkarth,  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  riding  on  a  sea- 
bcme,  and,  boieath,  a  dolphin.   The  reverse  bears 


an  owl  with  the  Egyp  crook  and  a  flwl,  symbols  of 
Omris.   The  early  ooins  of  Aradus  bear,  on  the 

obverse,  the  head  of  Baal  or  Dagon,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  galley,  above  which  is  the  Icg^fl  M.A. 

in  Phoen  letters  followed  by  a  date.  The  legend 
signifies  "Melek  Aradus,"  i.e.  "kii^  of  Aradus." 

When  Alexand^  overthrew  the  Pers  empire  In 
331  BC,  a  new  coinage,  on  the  Attic  standard, 
was  introduced,  and  the  silver  drachms  and  tetra- 
drachma  struck  by  him  drculated  in  large  numboa, 


Coin  of  Alexander  Struck  at  Accho  (PtolomaU). 
Jtn.  hu Zw ra  hl« UuoM  wllfcinM mA  ^olorAMho. 

as  is  attested  by  the  lar^  number  of  examples 
still  in  existraee.  After  his  death,  these  coins,  the 
tetradrachms  esp.^  continued  to  be  struck  in  the 
provinces,  with  his  name  and  tvpe,  in  his  honor. 
We  have  examples  of  these  struck  at  Aradus,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Damascus  and  Acre,  bearing  the  mint  marks 
of  these  towns.  They  bear  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Atexander  as  Hercules,  and,  on  the  reversef 
Zeus  seated  on  his  tiirone  holding  an  eagle  in  the 
extended  rigbt  hand  and  a  scepter  in  the  left.  Tbie 
legend  is  BA«IAE6>«  AAE^ANAPOY.  BA8I- 
LEOS  ALEXANDSOU,  or  AAEEANAPOY. 
ALEXANDBOU,  only,  with  various  symbols  of 
the  towns  or  districts  where  they  were  struck, 
tocher  with  mint  marks. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  established  Idngdoma 
with  a  coinage  of  their  own,  such  as  the  Ptolemies 
in  Egypt  and  the  Seleucids  in  Syria,  and  these 
coins,  as  well  as  those  of  Alexander,  drculated 


Coin  of  Antlochui  IV  of  Syria. 

Ob.;  Head  of  Antlocbni  dM«B*d. 

firt>..  BAXIAEQZ  ANTIOXOY  «EOY  Bni*ANOY3  MKH*0> 
POY ;  Zaul  Mted  ob  hU  thiOD*  holdlni  TicloiT  In  hi*  rifhl  haad 
and  •  (MpUr  Id  hU  left. 

among  the  Jews.  The  Ptolemies  of  Efm>t  con> 
trolled  Pal  for  about  a  century  after  ^exander, 
and  struck  coins,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  some  of 
the  Phoen  towns,  esp.  at  Acre,  which  was,  from  that 
time,  known  as  Ftolenuus.  Their  coins  were  based 
upon  the  Phoen  standard.  But  the  Seleucid  kings 
of  Syria  had  the  most  influence  in  Phoenicia  and 
Pal,  and  their  monetary  issues  are  very  various  and 
widely  distributed,  bearing  the  names  and  types 
of  the  kings,  and  the  symbols  and  mint  marks  of 
the  different  towns  where  they  were  struck,  and  are 
on  the  Alexandrine  or  Attic  standard  in  contrast 
to  those  of  the  Ptolemies.  They  are  both  silver 
and  bronze,  gold  being  struck  in  the  capital, 
Antioch,  usually.  The  coins  of  Antiochus  IV, 
Epiphanes,  are  esp.  interesting  on  account  of  bis 
connection  with  Jewish  affairs.  It  was  he  who 
made  the  futile  attempt  to  hellenize  the  Jews,  irtiicb 
led  to  the  revolt  that  resulted,  under  his  suecessors. 
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in  the  independence  of  the  country  of  Syrian  con- 
trol, and  the  institution  of  a  native  coinage  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  fltruffile  caused  by  the  persecution  of  An- 
tiochus  commenced  in  165  BC  and  continued  more 
than  20  yean.  Judas,  the  son 
of  Mattathias,  defeated  Antio- 
chus,  who  died  in  164,  but  the 
war  was  continued  by  his  suecee- 
sors  until  dynastic  dissensions 
among  them  led  to  treaties  with 
the  Jews  to  gain  their  support. 
At  last  Simon,  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  Demetrius  II,  ob- 
tuned  from  him,  as  a  reward, 
the  ri^t  to  rule  Judaea  under 
the  title  of  high  priest,  with 

gractical  independence,  142-143 
■C.  Later  Antiochus  VII,  his 
successor,  confirmed  Simon  in  his 
position  and  added  some  privi- 
leges, and  among  them  the  right  to  coin  money 
(138-139  BC}.  Both  silver  and  bronze  coins  exist 
ascribed  to  Simon,  but  some  numiBmatists  have  re- 
cently doubted  this,  and  have  aseigned  them  to 
another  Simon  in  the  time  of  the  first  revolt  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Romans.  The  coins  in  question 
are  the  shekels  and  half-shekela  with  the  legends, 
in  Heb,  ahe^  t/isra'il  and  yrHahOlSm  ^Wiiiah&h 
("Jerusalem  the  holy")]  bearing  dates  ranging  from 
the  1st  to  the  dth  year,  as  vdl  as  bronze  pieces  of 
the  4th  (see  illustrations). 

The  reason  for  driving  the  ascription  of  these 
coins  to  Smon  the  Maccabee  is  the  difficulty  in 
finding  room  for  the  years  indicated  in  his  reign 
which  dosed  in  135  BC.  He  received  the  com- 
mission to  coin  in  139-138,  which  would  ^ow  only 
4  years  for  his  coinage,  whereas  we  have  coins  of  the 
5th  year.  Moreover,  no  shekels  and  half-shekels 
of  any  of  the  Maccabees  later  than  Simon  have 
come  to  light,  which  is,  at  least,  singular  since  we 
should  have  supposed  that  all  would  have  coined 
them  as  long  as  they  rranained  independent,  esp. 
since  they  coined  in  bronze,  examples  of  the  latter 
being  quite  abundant.  The  fact  ^so  that  they 
bore  the  title  of  king,  while  Simon  was  high  ppeet 
only,  would  seem  to  have  furnished  an  addition^ 
reason  for  claiming  the  prerogative  of  coinage  in 
silver  as  well  as  bronze.  But  this  argument  is 
n^ative  only,  and  such  coins  may  have  existed 
but  have  not  come  to  light,  and  there  are  reasons 
vrbich  seem  to  the  presoit  writer  sufficient  to  asngn 
them  to  Simon  the  Maccabee.  In  the  first  place, 
the  chronologic^  difficulty  is  removed  if  we  con- 
sider that  Simon  was  practically  independent  for 
three  or  foiu*  years  before  he  obtained  the  explicit 
commission  to  coin  money.  We  team  from  Joa 
(Ant,  XIII,  vi,  7)  and  from  1  Mace  (18  41.42) 
that  in  the  170th  year  of  the  Seleucid  era,  that  is, 
143-142  BC,  the  Jews  began  to  use  the  euk  of  Simon 
in  their  contracts  and  public  rectada.  Now  it 
would  not  have  been  strange  if  Kmon,  sefflng  the 
anarchy  that  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
should  have  assumed  some  preronilives  of  an  in- 
dependent ruler  before  they  were  distinctly  granted 
to  him,  and  among  them  that  of  coining  money. 
If  he  had  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  139  BC, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  strike  coins  of  the  5th 
year  before  he  died,  and  this  would  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions (see  Madden's  JewiMh  Cmnoffe).  There  is 
a  difficulty  quite  as  great  in  attributrng  these  coins 
to  Simon  of  the  first  revolt  under  the  Romans. 
That  broke  out  in  66  AD,  and  was  suppressed  by 
the  taking  of  Jerus  in  70.  This  would  aUow  a  date 
of  the  5th  year,  but  it  is  hardly  suppoeablc  that  in 
the  terrible  distress  and  anarchy  that  orevailed  in 
the  city  during  that  last  year  any  mlver  coins  would 


have  been  struck.  There  is  another  fact  bearing 
upon  this  question  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
coins  of  the  first  revolt  bear  personal  appellations, 
such  as  "Eleazar  the  priest,''  and  "Simon,"  while 
those  assigned  to  Simon  the  Maccabee  bear  no 
personal  deuraation  whateva>.  TUa  is  significant, 
for  it  is  not  Ukely  that  Eleatar  and  Simon  would 
have  commenced  coining  mlver  shdcels  and  half- 
shekels  with  their  names  mscribed  upon  them  in  the 
1st  year  of  their  reign  and  then  have  omitted  tJiem 
on  later  issues.  Another  point  which  has  some 
force  is  this :  We  find  mention,  in  the  NT,  of  money- 
changers in  connection  with  the  temple,  whose 
business  it  was  to  change  the  current  coin,  which 
was  Rom  m  Gr,  and  bore  heathen  types  aiul  fegeuds, 
for  Jewish  coins,  which  the  strict  Pharisaic  rules 
then  in_  force  required  from  worshippers  paying 
money  into  the  temple  treasury.  It  is  imerr^ 
that  they  could  furnish  the  shekels  and  half-shekels 
required  for  the  yearly  dues  from  every  adult  male 
(cf  Mt  17  24-27).  Now  the  only  shekels  and 
half-shekels  bearing  Jewish  emblems  and  Isolds, 
at  that  time,  must  have  been  those  issued  by  the 
Maccabean  princes,  that  is,  such  as  we  have  under 
discussion.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  Maccabean 
origin  of  these  pieces  seems  probiU>le. 

The  shekels  under  discussion  have  on  one  side 
a  cup,  or  chalice  (supposed  to  represent  the  pot  <rf 
manna),  with  the  legend  in  Heb  around  the  margin, 
bXItT'  Spflj,  sheffel  yiara'H,  with  a 
letter  above  the  cup  indicating  the 
year  of  the  reign.  The  reversebears 
the  sprig  of  a  plant  (conjectured  to 
be  Aaron's  roa)  having  three  buds 
or  fruits,  and  on  the  margin  the 
legend,  HBTlpri  cbtTITi ,  yrHakO- 
lem  hor^dhSahdhj  "Jerusalem  the 
holy."   The  half-shekel  has  the 

type,  but  the  reverse  bears  the  legaid, 
"ran,  ^  %hekd  (half-sh^el).   The  letters 
indicatittg  Uie  year  have  a  13  (sfttufA,  "year") 


!sptJ 


Half-Shekel  X .  Tear  1, 141  (  T )  BC. 

f)refixed,  except  for  the  first.  This  also  omits  the  1 
rom  i^dhdMhdh  and  the  second  ^  from  yrdshOKm. 
The  term  "holy"  for  Jerus  is  found  in  Isa  48  2  and 
other  passages  of  the  OT,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Arab,  jiudus  by  which  the  city  is  known  today 
in  Syria. 

Copper,  or  bronze^  half-  and  quarter-shekels  are 
also  attributed  to  Sunon,  bearing  date  of  the  4th 
year.   The  obverse  of  the  half-ehekel  has  two 


Shekel  IV  t  Tear  4, 188-7  ( 7  )  BO. 

bundles  of  thick-leaved  branches  with  a  citron 
between,  and  on  the  reverse  a  palm  tree  with  two 
baskets  filled  with  fruit.  The  It^^nd  on  the  obverse 
ip  isn  yaiJt  nSlb.  ak-nath  '(M  Adfi,  "the  fourth 
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One-fourth  Shekel  but  without 


year  a  half,"  and  on  the  reverse,  y03  H^fcUb ,  li~gh*- 
'uUalA  fiydn,  "the  redemptioD  of  Zion."  The  quarter- 
shekel  has  a  similar  type,  except  that  the  obverse 
lacks  the  baskets  and  the  reverse  has  the  citron 
only.  The  l^nd  has  ^31,  rbhl'\  "quarter," 
instead  of  "half."  Another  type  is  a  cup  with  a 
marfpn  of  jewels  on  the  obverse  and  a  single  bunch 
of  branches  with  two  citrons  on  the  reverse. 

The  palm  is  a  very  common  type  on  the  coins  of 
Judaea  and  a  very  appropriate  one,  since  it  is 
g|own  there.  Jericho  was  called  the  city  of  palms. 
The  toinches 
trees  in  bundles 
illustrate  the 
custom  of  carry- 
ing branches  at 
the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  and 
the  erection  of 
booths  made  of 
branches  for  use 
during  this  feast  (see  Lev  8S  40).  The  baskets 
of  fruit  may  refer  to  the  offerings  of  first-fruits 
(Dt  36  2).  One  of  the  above  series  of  coins  pub- 
lished by  Madden  bears  the  countermark  of  an 
elephant,  which  was  a  symbol  adopted  by  the 
Seleucid  kings,  and  this  is  an  evidence  of  its  early 
date.  But  whatever  doubts  there  may  be  as  to  the 
coins  of  Simon,  there  can  be  none  as  to  those  of  his 
successor,  John  Hyreanus,  who  reigned  135-106 
EG,  since  they  bear  his  name.  They  are  all  of 
bnmxe  and  bear  the  following:  legend  with  a  great 
number  of  variations,  "Tam  TTOn  ^3mni 

CrnTn'TI,  "Johanan  the  high  priest  and  senate  of 
the  Jews."  The  reverse  has  a  two-branched  cor- 
nucopia with  a  poppy  head  rising  from  the  center. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
h^her  (1311)  in  the  above.  It  is  commonly  ren- 
dered "senate,"  taking  it  in  the  sense  it  seems  to 
bear  in  Hob  6  0,  "a 
company"  or  "band," 
here  the  company  of 
elders  representing  the 
people.  Judas  Ansto- 
bulus  (106^105  BC) 

issued  similar  coins       Mite <rf  John  Hyreanus. 

with  Heb  legends,  but 

with  the  accession  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (105-78 
BC)  we  find  bilingual  inscriptions  on  the  coins, 
Heb  and  Gr.  "Die  obverse  bears  the  words 
•rinn  in:Tn^,  yhSnOthOn  ha-melekh,  "Jehona- 
than  the  king,"  and  the  reverse,  BASIAEQS 
AAEEANAPOY.  BASILEOS  ALEXANDROU, 
"Kin^  Alexander."  Most  of  his  coins,  however,  bear 
Heb  inscriptions  only.  All  are  of  copper  or  bronze, 
like  those  of  Hyrcanua  and  Aristobulu^  and  are  of 
the  draiomination  known  to  us  in  the  NT  as  "mites," 
weighing  from  25  to  35  grains. 

When  the  Romans  took  possession  of  Pal  in  63 
BC,  the  independent  rule  of  the  Hasmoneans  came 
to  an  end,  but  Pompey  confirmed 
John  Hyrcanus  as  governor  _  of 
Judaea  under  the  title  of  high 
priest.  Dissensions  between  him 
and  other  members  of  his  family 
called  for  interference  several 
times  on  the  part  of  the  Romans. 
H3Tcanu8  was  again  confirmed  by 
Julius  Caesar  in  47  and  continued 
in  authority  until  40,  It  is  un- 
certain what  coins  he  issued,  but 
whatever  they  were,  they  bore  the 
type  found  on  those  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.  In  40 
aC.  the  Parthians  temporarily  overthrew  the  Rom 
authority  in  Syria  and  Pal,  and  set  Antigonus  on  the 
throne  of  the  latter,  and  he  reigned  mitil  37.  The 


Ret.  of  a  Coin  of 
Antigonus 
(Bronze), 


Coin  (rf  the  ^roda. 


coins  be  issued  bore  bilingual  inscriptions  like  the 
bilinguals  of  Alexander.  _  He  calls  hinaself  Antigonus 
in  Gr,  and  Mattathias  in  Heb,  the  type  being  a 
wreath  on  the  obverse  and  a  double  cornucopia  on 
the  reversBj  though  some  have  it  single.  They  are 
much  heavier  coins  than  the  preceding  issues.  The 
Iegendsare:obveise,BACIAECOC  ANTirONOY. 
BASILEOS  ANTIGONOU,  "of  King  Antigonus"; 
reverse  (D'm)nVl  Sia  -pon  TV^nefQ,  maUithyilh 
ha-kshen  gOdhSl  hti-yhiiidhSm),  "MattaUiias  the 
hidbi  priest  of  the  Jews." 

The  Hasmonean  dynasty  ended  with  Antigonus 
and  that  of  the  Herods  followed.  Herod  the  Great 
was  the  first  to  at- 
tain the  title  of 
kingi  and  his  coins 
are  numerous  and 
bear  only  Gr  legends 
and  are  all  of 
bronze.  The  earli- 
est have  the  type 
of  a  helmet  with 
cheek  pieces  on  the  obverse  and  the  legend: 
BACIAECOC  HPQAOY,  BASILEOS  HRODOU, 
and  in  the  field  to  the  left  F  (year  3),  and  on  the 
right  the  monogram  ^  .  The  reverse  has  a  Mace- 
donian shield  with  rays.  ^  The  coin  here  illustrated 
is  another  type:  arude  tripod  on  the  obverse,  and  a 
cross  within  a  wreath  on  the  reverse,  the  legmid 
being  the  same  as  given  above. 

Herod  Archelaus,  who  reigned  from  4  BC  to  6  AD, 
issued  coins  with  the  title  of  etfanarch,  the  only 
coins  of  Pal  to  bear  this  title.  They  are  all  of  smaJl 
size  and  some  of  them  have  the  type  of  a  galley, 
indicating  his  sovereignty  over  some  of  the  coast 
cities,  such  as  Caesarea  and  Joppa. 

The  coins  of  Herod  Antipas  (4  BC-40  AD)  bear 
the  title  cS  tetrarch,  many  of  them  being  stnu^  at 
Tiberias,  which  he  founded  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  named  after  tJie  emperor  Tiberius.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example:  obverse  HP.  TETP(H- 
PQAOYTETPAXOY).ff£fi.  TETR{HSliODOV 
TETRACHOU),  with  the  tvpe  of  a  Mhn  branch; 
reverse,  TIBEPIAC,  T/££A/A<S,  within  a  wreath. 
Others  have  a  palm 
tree  entire  with  the 
date  Af  and  AA:  33 
and  34  of  his  reign, 
29-^  AD.  There  are 
coins  of  Herod  Philip, 
4  BC-34  AD,  though 
somewhat  rare,  but 
those  of  Agrippa,  37-44  AD,_  are  numerous,  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  his  rtign.  The  most  com- 
mon tnM  is  a  small  coin  ("mite")  with  an  um- 
brella having  a  tassel-like 
border,  on  the  obverse,  and 
three  ears  of  wheat  on  one 
stalk  on  the  reverse.  The 
l^nd  reads:  Basileds 
Agrippa,  and  the  date  is  LS 
(year  6).  Laiver  coins  of 
Agrippa  bear  the  head  of 
the  emperor  (Caligula  or 
Claudius)  with  the  title  of 
Sebaaidt  (Augustus)  in  Gr. 

Agrippa  It  was  the  last      ooln  of  A«rippa. 

of   the   Herodian   line  to 

strike  coins  (48-100  AD).  They  were  issued  under 
Nero,  whose  head  they  sometimes  bear  with  his 
name  as  well  as  that  of  Agrippa.  They  are  all  of 
the  denomination  of  the  mite  (lipldn). 

In  6  AD,  Judaea  was  made  a  Rom  province  and 
was  governed  by  procurators,  and  thdr  coins  are 
numerous,  being  issued  during  the  reigns  of  Angus* 


Amicus  Rufus,  13-14  AD. 
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Cbalkoiu  of  Pontius  PUate, 
20-36  AD. 


tUB,  Tiberius,  Qaudius  and  Nero.  Thev  are  all 
small  and  heke  on  the  obTase  the  l^enas:  KAI- 

CAPOC  (Caesar),  or  lOYAlA  (Julia),  or  the  em- 
peror's name  joined  with  Caesar.  The  coins  of  the 
Jews  Btruck  during  the  first  and  aeoond  revolte,  66- 
70  AD,  and  132-136 
AD,  have  already 
been  alluded  to  with 
the  difficiilty  of  dis- 
tinKuishing  them, 
and  some  have  been 
described.  They  all 
have  the  t^'pee  com- 
mon to  tne  purely 
Jewish  issues;  the 
date  palm,  the  vine,  bunches  of  fruit,  the  laurel  or 
olive  wrotth,  the  cup  or  ehalioe,  the  lyre  and  a 
temple  with  columns.  Typ^  of  animals  or  men 
they  r^arded  as  forbidden  by  their  law.  Most  of 
them  are  bronze,  but  some  are  silver  shekels  and 
half-shekels,  dated  in  the  Ist,  2d  Bad  3d  years,  if 
we  assign  those  of  higher  date  to 
Simon  the  Maccabee.  Those  of  ' 
the  Istyearbearthenameof  Ele- 
asar  tiie  priest,  on  the  obverse, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  date '  'first 
year  of  the  redemption  of  Israel," 

nath  'ahath  li~gk*'uUath  yiirH'&. 
Others  bear  the  name  of  Simon 

and  some  that  of  "Simon  N'tV    

W;  ("Simon  Prince  of  SX'raSfvSj 
Israel  ).  The  corns  of  the  2d  over  the  Jews, 
and  3a  years  are  rare.  They  ^ 
have  the  type  of  the  cup  and  vine  leaf,  or  temple 
and  hddbn.  lliose  supposed  to  bdong  to  the 
second  revolt  bear  iha  name  of  Simon  without 
JV*9f'  Israel,  and  are  therefore  assigned  to  Simon 
Bar-Cochba.  llie  example  here  given  has  the 
type  of  the  temple  on  tne  obverse  with  what  is 


Shekel.  Simon  Bar-Cochba. 

thought  to  be  a  representation  of  the  "beautiful 
gate,  between  the  columns,  and  a  star  above. 
The  name  Simon  is  on  the  margin,  the  first  two 
letters  on  the  right  of  the  temple  and  the  others  on 
the  left.  The  legend  of  the  reverse  is: 
D^thl'',  I'hirm,  vTHahalim  ("the  deliverance  of 
Jems"). 


Denarius  of  Tiberius. 
"r«iuil"  AT,  'igilllint"  RT. 

Some  of  the  coins  struck  by  the  Romans  to  com- 
memorate their  victory  over  the  Jews  were  struck 
in  Pal  and  some  at  Rome,  and  all  bear  the  head  of 
the  Rom  emperor  on  the  obverse,  but  the  reverse 
often  exhibits  Judaea  as  a  weeping  captive  woman, 
seated  at  the  foot  of  a  palm  tree  or  of  a  Rom  stand- 


ard bearing  a  tropl^.  Hie  legend  is  sometimes 
Jvdaea  capa  and  sometimes  Jvdaea  demeta.  The 
<nEampIe  given  has  the  inscription  in  Gr:  lOYAIAf 

EAAQKYIAC,  lOUDIAS  BALOKUIAS,  Judaea 

There  are  coins  of  Agrippa  II 
(the  "kins  Agrippa"  ot  Acts  26^ 
26),  struck  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, with  his  name  and  title 
on  the  obverse  and  with  a  deity 
on  the  reverse,^  holding  ears  of 
wheat  in  the  right  hand  and  a 
cornucopia  in  the  left.  The  in- 
scription reads: 

ETOY  K8BA  BTOU  KSBA 
ArPI  TTTTA     AORI  PPA 


Ret.  ot  a  Ooln  at 
AeUa  Capitollna. 

Tjv:  k  colnaM  tMmg 
Bjokaof  onai  Bhiimii 


(year  26,  King  Agrippa)  in  two  lines. 

After  the  revolt  of  Bar-Cochba  and  the  final  sub- 
jugation of  the  Jews  by  Hadrian,  Jems  was  made 
a  Rom  colony  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Aelia 
Capitolina.   A  seriea  of  coins  was  struck,  having 


Coin  of  Tyre. 
Ob.:  lUIkscth  on  a  na-bcm*.     il«ti..*  Tli*  owl  ud  BbU. 

this  title,  which  continued  until  the  reign  of  Vale- 
rianus,  253-260  AD.  These  coins  were  all  of  coppra 
or  bronze,  but  silver  pieces  were  in  circulation, 
struck  at  Rome  or  at  some  of  the  more  favorea 
towns  in  Syria,  such  as  Antioch.  These  were 


Tetradraehm  of  Augustus  Sttuek  at  Antioch  (RTOafar). 

denarii  and  tetradrachms,  the  former  being  about 
one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  latter  whldi  were 
known  as  staters  (Mt  17  27).  The  piece  r^erred 
to  was  the  amount  of  tribute  for  two  persons,  and 
as  the  amount  paid  by  one  was  the  half-shekel  (ver 
24).  this  piece  must  have  bem  the  equivalent  of  the 
shekel  or  tetradraehm.  H.  Pobtbr 

MONET-CHANGERS,  chftn'jSn  (KoXXvpury^t. 

koUtibisliB,  from  adXXvPot,  kdUubos.  "a  small  coin," 
so  "a  money-changer,"  or  "banker"  [Mt  31  12; 
Mk  11  IS;  "changers"  in  Jn  2  15;  cf  ver  14 
where  iNp|um<rH|fl,  kermoHstis,  "a  dealer  in  small 
bits,"  or  "change,"  is  also  rendered  "changers"]: 
cf  T(MmtCn)«,  trapezltSt,  "one  who  sits  at  a  table,'' 
"a  money-changer,"  "a  banker"  or  "broker" :  one 
who  both  exchanges  money  for  a  small  fee  and  pays 
interest  on  deposits  [Mt  26  27,  AV  "exchangers," 
ARV  "bankers"]):  The  profession  of  money- 
changer in  Pal  was  made  necessary  by  the  law  re- 
quiring every  male  Israelite  who  had  reached  the  age 
of  20  years  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  sanctuary 
a  half-eAiekel  at  every  numbering  of  the  people, 
an  offering  to  Jeh,  not  even  the  poor  being  exonpt. 
It  seems  to  have  become  an  annual  tax,  and  was  to 
be  paid  in  the  regular  Jewish  halfreheket  (Ex  80 
11-15).  Since  the  Jews,  coming  up  to  the  feasts, 
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would  need  to  exchange  the  various  coins  in  com- 
mon circulation  for  thia  Jewish  piece,  there  were 
lumciyHihaiucers  who  ezaeted  a  pranium  for  the 
exdkange.  This  fee  was  a  koUvboa  (about  31  eents 
in  U.S.  money),  hence  the  name  ki^xMitia.  The 
Jews  of  Christ  s  day  came  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  buainesa  of  exchanging  foreign  coins 
for  various  purposes  became  a  lucrative  one,^  the 
exchangers  exacting  whatever  fee  they  might. 
Because  of  their  greed  and  impiety,  Jeaua  drove 
th^  from  the  ootutaof  the  temple. 

Edwabo  Baqbt  Pollabd 
M0HS7,  CUSSBNT,  Went  C^,  'mir, 
"passins,"  Gen  88  16;  2  K  IS  4  |Hi^  51):  The 
text  and  tr  in  2  K  U  4  are  un  cert  am  and  cufficutt. 
See  RVm.  The  rrference  is  probablv  not  to  a 
money  standard,  but  to  a  poll  tax  whicn  was  levied 
in  addition  to  the  free-will  offering.  Gen  2S  16 
implies  the  existence  of  a  standard  shekel  and  also 

Erobably  the  iise  of  the  precious  metals  in  stamped 
ars  or  ingots  of  an  approximately  fixed  weight  or 
value,  a  primitive  coinage.  CH  presupposes  these 
piecee,  and  reoords  in  cuneifOTm  writing  discovered 
m  Cappadocia  ii^cate  that  shekel  pieces  with  a 
seal  stamp  were  in  use  in  Asia  Minor  m  the  time  of 
Hammurabi  (Sayce,  ConUmpomry  Review,  August, 
1907,  XCII,  260  ff)-  The  existence  of  these  pieces 
did  not  do  away  with  the  custom  of  wei^ng  money, 
a  practice  which  obtained  in  Israel  down  to  the 
time  of  the  exile  (Jer  8S  10) 

  WaLTEB  R.  BBTTEEroOB 

MONET,  LOVB  OF  (4«XaMwp(a,  jAilarguHa, 
1  Tim  6  10,  lit.  "love  of  silver';  cf  corre^nding 
"lovers  of  money"  [Lk  16  14;  2  Tim  8  2],  equiva^ 
lent  to  "avarice"):  The  vice  that  se*jts  to  retain 
and  hoard  all  that  is  acquired  (Ttench.  Svnonyrrua 
oftite  NTfXjdr);  descrimd  as  "arootin  aUkindsof 
evil."   See  also  CovxTonsNESS. 

MONET,  SIN.  See  Sin  Monbt;  Sin  Offering. 

MONSTER,  mon'stSr.      See   Dbaoon;  Sea 

MOMSTUL 

MONTH,  munth  (tHTI,  fyddheth,  ITI^,  yeral^; 
f/fpTt  win):  IfOdheeh  is  strictly  the  "new  moon," 
the  appearance  of  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  commonly  indicated  by  rd'sA  horhadkesk. 
YeraJs  is  derived  from  ydre^h,  "moon,"  which  comes 
from  the  vb.  that  means  "to  wander,"  "to  make  a 
circuit."  Thus  the  month  was  lunar,  the  i)eriod 
of  the  moon's  circuit.  The  Gr  min  also  meant 
'^oon,"  from  the  Sanskrit  tno,  "to  measure,"  the 
Lat  metUM  and  our  "moon"  being  doived  from  the 
same  root  (see  Calendar;  Tqib;  AarBOKOHT). 

HBdhethj  or  rather  rd'ah  ha^Sdhesh,  was  obsored 
as  a  festival  (1  S  SO  5.1S.24;  Isa  1  14). 

H.  POBTBR 

MONTHLY,  munthOi,  PROGNOSTICATORS. 
prog-noe'ti-kap-tSrs.   See  Abtroloot,  I,  6. 

MONUMENT,  mon'Q-ment  (Isa  6S  4  AV).  See 
Vault. 

MOOU,  mO'ft-1I  (A,  MooX(,  Modi,  B,  MooXil, 
Mool^;  AV  Moli) :  Son  of  Merari  and  grandson  of 
Levi  (1  Esd  8  47)-"Mahli"  in  Ezr  8  18  (see  Ex 
6  16.19). 

MOON,  moon  (H*^^,  ydr^hi;  meaning  obscure 
— probably  "wand»er";  by  some  givra  as  "pale- 
ness"; seMn^:  The  moon  was  veiy  early 
worshipped  by  the  nations  of  the  Far  East  as  a 
divinity  or  the  representative  of  one  or  more  duties. 
These  deities  were  both  masculine  and  fttuinine. 
In  Asi^yria  and  Babylonia  the  most  common  name 


for  the  moon^od  was  Sin  or  Sen.  In  Babylonia 
he  was  also  called  Aku  and  Nannara.  In  Egypt 
the  moon  was  representative  <rf  several  deities,  alt 
masculine.  His  chief  of  these  was  Thoth  the  god 
of  knowledge,  so  called  because  the  moon  was  the 
measurer  of  time.  Babylonia  has,  also,  Aa,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon,  as  the  oonsort  of  the  sun, 
while  her  equivalent  was  known  in  Phoenicia  as 
Ashtaroth-kamaim.  This  personification  and  woi^ 
ship  of  the  moon  among  the  nations  who  were 
neighbors  to  Pal  was  but  part  of  an  elaborate 
NatuTfr^wDrship  found  among  ibem  people.  Nor 
was  this  worship  always  separated  from  Pal  by 
geogr^hieal  lines.  It  crept  mto  the  thought  and 
customs  of  the  Hebrews  and  in  a  sense  affected  their 
rel^ous  conceptions  and  ceremonies.  They  fell 
into  the  habit  of  making  direct  homage  to  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  as  is  evidenced  by  Job  81  26.27; 
Jer  44  17,  and  even  Isa  8  18  (see  Crescents). 
Moses  seems  to  have  forewarned  his  people  against 
the  danger  of  this  form  of  worship  (Dt  4  19). 

The  actual  worship  of  the  moon  and  the  idolatry 
consequent  thoeon  seems  to  have  touched  the  Her- 
brem,  though  this  is  disputed  by  some.  It  would 
seem  difficult  to  explain  2  K  SI  3  upon  any  other 
supposition,  and  in  2  K  S8  4,5  we  have  a  clear 
statement  that  Josiah  put  down  the  worship  <^  the 
moon  among  the  people  and  silenced  the  priests 
of  this  form  of  worship. 

Certain  forms  of  the  adoration  of  the  moon,  or 
superstitious  fear  of  ban^ul  influenoee  aa  coming 
from  the  moon,  still  abound  la  some  sections  of  the 
world.  In  fact  in  nearlv  all  sectkma  modified  forms 
of  old  superstitions  still  hold  sway  and  yield  but 
slowly  to  scientific  knowledge. 

The  edipesB  of  the  moon  were  naturally  given  a 
religious  significance  inasmuch  as  the  Heb  Knowl- 
edge of  them  did  not  rise  much  above  awe  and 
wonder  (Isa  18  10;  Joel  S  31;  Mt  S4  29;  Mk  18 
24).  Other  passages  causing  mterference  with  the 
constancy  of  the  moon  to  foreshadow  great  events 
can  be  found  in  Jer  18  16;  Eak  83  7.8;  Rev  8  12. 
An  interesting  passage  and  most  diffi<nilt  of  inter- 
pretation is  Rev  IS  1.  It  is  frequently  interpreted 
as  a  revelation  in  svmbolism  of  the  glory  of  the 
church  clothed  with  tne  light  and  radiatmg  the  trutii 
of  God.   See  also  Astronobit;  Abtroloot. 

C.  E.  SCHENK 

MOON,  NEW.  See  Astboloot,  I,  6;  Abteon- 
cncT,  1, 3,  (1);  Fasib  and  Feasts. 

MOOSSIAS,  m6-o8'i-as  (B,  Moomtot,  Moot- 
«e(<u,  A,  Mo4fl  2t«f,  Mode  Siaa;  AV  Moosbw,  mO- 
D-flfas):  One  of  those  who  had  taken  a  "stTange 
wife"  (1  Esd  9  31)-"Maaseiah"  in  Eir  10  30. 

MOPH,  mof.  See  Mbicphib. 

MORALITY,  m6-ral'i-ti.   See  EmcB. 

MORASUTITE,  m^M-ash'Ut  CTff(i'3Tan,  Ao- 
mOrasfai;  AV  Monurthita,  mO-ras'tiilt):  Cientilio 
designation  of  the  prophet  Micah  (Jer  S6  18;  Mio 
1  1).   See  also  Mobbbhbth-oath. 

MORDECAI,  mdr'de-kl,  mdiMld-kAl  C^STllpt 
mordfhhay;  Map8oxat<H,  MardodutiM);  An  Israel- 
ite of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose  fate  it  has  been 
to  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  his 
people.  His  great^andtather,  Kish,  had  been 
carried  to  Babylon  along  with  Jeoomah,  king  of 
Judah  (Est  %  5-6).  For  nearly  60  years  b^ore 
the  scenes  narrated  in  Est,  in  which  Mordecai 
was  greatly  concerned,  took  place,  the  way  to  Pol 
had  been  open  to  the  Israehtes;  but  neither  his 
father,  Jaur,  nor  afterward  himsdf  chose  to  return 
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to  the  ancient  heritage.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  also  with  the  rest  of  bis  house,  as  it  was 
with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Israelitish  people; 
for  his  uncle  died  in  Persia  leaving  his  motherless 
daughter,  Hadassah,  to  the  care  of  Mordecai. 
Emploved  in  the  royal  palace  at  Susa.  he  attracted, 
throusn  the  timely  discovery  of  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate the  kin^  the  favorable  notice  ot  Xerxes,  and  in 
a  short  time  became  the  ^rand  vizier  of  the  Feta 
empire.  He  has  been  believed  by  many  to  have 
been  the  wtthor  of  the  Book  of  Est;  and  m  the  ear^ 
liest  known  notice  of  the  Feast  of  Purim^  outside 
of  the  book  just  mentioned,  that  festival  is  closely 
associated  with  his  name.  It  is  called  "the  day  of 
Mordecai"  (2  Mace  IS  36).  The  ^cryphal  ad- 
ditions to  Est  expatiate  upon  his  greatness,  and 
are  doquent  of  the  deep  imiwesBion  which  his  pei^ 
sonalil^  and  power  had  made  upon  the  Jewish 
people,  hard  Arthur  Hervey  has  si^ested  the 
idoitification  of  Mordecai  with  Matacas,  or  Natacas, 
ihe  powerful  favorite  and  micister  of  Xerxes  who 
is  spoken  of  by  Ctesias,  the  Gr  historian.  Few 
have  done  more  to  earn  a  nation's  lasting  gratitude 
than  Mordecai,  to  whom,  under  God,  the  Jewish 
people  owe  th&x  preservation.    Jomi  Ubquhakt 

MOREH,  m5're,  HILL  OF  (n^jTlsri  ri^, 
gibK'ath  hormOr^  "hill  of  the  teacher";  B,  ro^oo- 
la|u*pd,  GabaaUumlM,  A,  rod  rofi  'AfiAp,  toU 

bOmoti  tou  Ah6r) :  The  Heb  mdreA  is  derived  from 
the  vb.  yanlA,  "to  teach,"  "to  direct,"  and  indicates 
one  who  directs,  or  gives  oracular  answers.  We 
might  therefore  read  "hill  of  the  teacher,"  the 
height  being  associated  with  such  a  peraon  who  had 
his  seat  here.  The  hill  is  named  only  in  describing 
the  position  of  the  Midianites  b^ore  Gideon's 
attack  (Jgs  7  1).  If  the  identification  of  the  Well 
of  Harod  with  *  Ain  JaliJd  is  correct,  Gideon  must 
have  occupied  the  slopes  to  the  E.  of  Jesred.  The 
Midianite  camp  was  m  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (6  33). 
The  Heb  text  m  7  1,  which  has  probably  suffared 
some  corruption,  seems  to  mean  that  the  Midian- 
ites lay  N.  of  the  position  held  by  Gideon,  their  lines 
running  from  the  hill  of  Moreh  in  the  plain,  llie 
hill  can  hardly  have  been  othfr  than  /eoel  ed-Duf^y, 
often  called  Little  Hermon,  which  rises  boldly  from 
the  northern  edge  of  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  with 
Shunem  (Sslam)  Tying  at  its  western  foot.  Moore 
("Judges/'  ICC,  200)  would  lay  the  scene  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Shechem,  but  ib&n  is  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  acciuracy  of  the  tradition  ^ich 
places  it  at  the  eastwn  end  of  the  plun  <tf  Es- 
dradon.  W.  Ewraa 

MOREH,  OAK  OF  (nn'm  rbS,  -asn  mdreh, 
"terebinth  of  the  teacher";  t^v  8pW  t^v  ^^^iiX^v, 
f£n  dn!n  tin  hupsSUn;  AV  Plain  of  Horeh):  It 
seems  probable  that  the  place  here  intended  may 
be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  Dt  11  30  CUSnS 
m6reh,  "terebinths  of  Moreh,"  AV  "plains,''  RV 
"oaks,"  RVm  "terebinths").  Both  are  defined 
as  near  to  Shechem.  The  position  cannot  be  identi- 
fied today.  The  tree  or  trees  were  evidently  a  place 
of  resort  for  those  who  wished  to  consult  a  mSreh. 
See  MoREH,  Hill  of.  To  this  day  in  Pal  trees 
are  often  regarded  with  a  certain  religious  awe  as 
the  habitation  of  spirits.  Isolated  terebinths 
receive  much  veneration.  The  present  writw  has 
oftesi  seen  such  trees  with  multitudinous  rags  <rf  fdl 
colors  attadied  to  them  by  the  peasantry  as  evi- 
dence of  their  homage.  See  Mbonenih. 

W.  EwiNo 

MORESHETH-GATH»  mC'reah-eth-gath,  mft- 
reeh'eth^th  (Hj  Dlp'^m ,  mdrethelh  galh,  "inherit- 
ance or  possession  of  Gath";  LXX  KXi|povo|Llat  Ftf, 
klirorumiaB  04th) :  A  place  mentioned  only  in  Mic 


1  14.  It  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Gath 
as  the  meaning  of  the  name  would  indicate,  and 
was  the  home  of  the  prophet  Micah  (Mic  1  1: 
Jer  26  18).  It  was  probably  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mareshah  (Mic  1  IS):  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to 
his  work  on  Micah,  places  it  a  little  to  the  E.  of 
Eleutheropolis  (Beit  Jibrin),  and  it  would  be  natural 
to  find  it  there  if  the  latter  place  waa  Oath  as  some 
think.  Robinson  (BR,  II,  68)  found  ruins  of  a 
village  between  one  and  two  miles  E.  of  Beit  Jtbrtn. 
It  must  have  been  among  th»  foot-hills  of  Judah 
between  the  hill  country  and  the  Phili  plain  on 
the  route  from  Jems  to  Lachish,  Gaza  and  Egypt. 
Mareshah  was  certainly  in  that  region,  ana  the 
prophecy  of  Micah  mentions  towns  and  villages  in 
the  Shephelah  and  the  PhiU  country  as  though 
they  were  familiar  to  him  (see  HQuL  and  O.  A. 
Smith,  "Micah,"  in  hia  Mimar  ProphBta). 

H.  FOBTER 

MORUH.  mftrfa,  LAND  OF  (TC;^  rff. 
'crep  hoHmSrlySh;  <lt  tIjv        fiiv  ^njA^v,  ei»  An 

gin  hupae^):  Abraham  was  directed  by  God 
to  take  his  son  Isaac,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Moriidi, 
and  there  to  offer  him  for  a  burnt  offering  (Gen  22 
2)  upon  a  mountain  which  God  would  snow  him. 
This  land  is  mentioned  only  here,  and  there  is  little 
to  ^ide  us  in  trying  to  identify  it.  A  late  writo* 
(2  Ch  S  1)  applieB  the  name  of  Moriah  to  tiio 
mount  on  which  Solomon's  Temple  was  built, 
possibly  associating  it  with  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
A  simi^  association  with  this  mountain  may  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  Gen  22  (see  ver 
14),  who,  of  course,  wrote  long  after  the  events  de- 
scnbed  (Driver).  But  in  ver  2  no  iqiecial  mountain 
is  indicated. 

Abraham  journeyed  from  the  land  of  the  Hiilis, 
and  on  the  Sd  day  ne  saw  the  place  afar  off  (y&r  i). 
This  naturally  Bugraets  some  prominent  mountam 
farther  N.  than  Jenu.  The  description  could 
hardly  apply  to  Jerus  in  any  case,  as  it  could  not  be 
seen  "afar  ofT'  f^one  approaching  either  from  the 
S.  or  the  W.  The  Samaritans  lay  the  eoene  of 
sacrifice  on  Mt.  Gbriziu  (q.v.). 

Instead  of  "Moriah"  in  this  passage  Pesh  reads 
"Amorites."  This  su|Kests  a  possible  emendation 
of  the  text,  which,  if  it  oe  accepted,  furnishes  a  more 
definite  idea  of  tne  land  within  which  that  mem- 
orable scene  was  enacted.  Both  Jems  and  Geriam, 
however,  1^  within  fJie  boundaries  of  the  land  of 
the  Amorites.  No  doubt  the  enmity  existing  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  led  them  each 
to  glorify  their  own  holy  places  to  the  detriment 
of  those  of  their  rivals.  Little  stress  can  therefore 
be  laid  upon  tfaeur  identifications.  With  our  present 
knowledge  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  question 
oprai.  W.  EmuQ 

MORRINO,  mftr'ning:  There  are  several  Heb 
and  Gr  words  which  are  rendered  "morning,"  tlw 
most  oommon  in  Heb  being  bdifer,  which 

occurs  180 1.  It  woperly  means  "the  breaking 
forth  of  tbe^t,''^"1^  dawn,"  as  in  Gen  1»  27; 
Jga  19  8.26.27.  Another  word  with  the  same 
meaning  is  '^V.,  aha^  {Gm  19  15;  Neb  4  21; 
Isa  68  8).  "VT^j  muA^  ("womb  of  the  m.," 
Ps  110  3)  is  a  poetical  tenn  derived  from  the  same 
root.  See  Hind  or  the  Morning,  i^jb,  ndghah, 
naghha'  (Dnl  6  19  [Heb  20]),  mean."bright- 
nesB."  DS^Rl,  haMefm,  oomee from  D'^3iprt,  hiahr 
Hm,  "to  kmd  an  animal"  (for  a  journey),  uid  as 
the  nomads  are  accustomed  to  do  this  early  in  the 
morning  it  came  to  mean  early  morning  (1  S  17 
16).   See  Betiues. 

In  the  NT  fyfipot,  6rthrM.  is  properly  "dawn,"  and 
is  used  for  early  momii^  (Jn  8  2;  Acts  6  21),  and 
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wpaiUf  prSia,  signifies  the  same  (Mt  37  1}.  rp«a, 
prSt,  "early/'  is  an  advb.  and  means  eariy  in  the  m. 
(Mk  1  35).  M.  as  an  adj.  is  6fi$piw6t,  orthrinSa  (Rev 
28  16),  or  wput^,  prmn6»  (1  Esd  1  11:  5  60;  Rev 
2  28;  22  16).  H.  Fortes 

MORKING  WATCH  ORSn  rpb^,  'a*A- 
mSreth  ha^dlfer  [Ex  14  24;  1  S  U  11];  in  Jtb  12 
fi  for  heotkint  pkulaki;  cf  Sir  6S  6:  1  Maco  6  30): 
The  last  portion  of  the  night  (see  Watch). 

HORNING,  WINGS  OF.   See  Abtronoht,  1, 4. 

MORROW,  mor'O,  TOMORROW,  td&-mor'5: 
Two  words  are  used  in  the  OT  in  this  meaning: 
1j53>  bdlfer^  which  properly  means  "dawn,"  or 
"morning,"  and  inp ,  maJtOr,  properly  the  same,  but 
used  for  the  next  morning  and  hence  "tomorrow," 
like  the  Ger.  morgm.  The  derivative  n^fjp,  mo- 
^WnWA,  is  "the  following  day,"  "all  the  next  day," 
cap.  after  ylhn  ("day"),  but  usually  coupled  with 
a  noun  following,  as  in  Lev  23  11,  monifrSth  ha- 
ahabbSlh,  "day  after  the  Sabbath."  It  is' also  used 
adverbially  for  "on  the  morrow,"  as  in  Gen  19  34. 

In  the  Gr  of  the  NT  we  find  afyw,  ailrton  (Mt 
6  34,  etc),  oommonlv  used,  but  ^£9*,  hes^,  also 
oceura  (Acts  26  17  AV,  where  RV  renders  more 
exactly  "the  next  day") ;  iwafipuiw,  epmlrum,  is  "on 
the  morrow"  (Acts  10  9.23.24).         H.  Porteb 

MORROW  APTER  THE  SABBATH  (nnn^p, 
mo^Slh,  or  DlJ^np ,  moWrdiAflm,  "the  morrow," 
or  "tomorrow,"  "the  day  following";  T^^ri  rinnp, 
mohdrath  hashabbOthj  "the  day  after  the  Sabbath," 
i.e.  the  first  day  of  the  week) :  The  first  day  of  the 
week  was  deugnated  for  the  formal  offerii^  of  the 
firotr-fruits  in  the  form  of  wave-sheaves  (Lev  28  11), 
and  of  the  wave-loaves  50  days  later  (Lev  23  16. 
17).  This  recognition  of  an  after^bbath  during 
festive  periods  has  its  counterpart  in  the  later 
ecclesiastical  practice  of  celebrating  not  only  Easter 
Sunday,  but  also  Easter  Monday,  etc,  and  un- 
doubtedly was  a  factor  in  establismng  the  custom 
which  transferred  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to 
the  first  day  of  the  we^  after  the  resurrection  of 
Our  Lord.  Frank  E.  Hibsch 

MORSEL,  m6r'sel  (ppA«tt|  brdne) :  Found  only 
in  He  12  16  AV,  "For  one  morsel  of  meat  [RV 
"mess  of  meat"!  sold  his  birthright,"  lit.  "for  one 
eating,"  i.e.  one  meal.  The  Great  Bible  (Oan- 
mer's)  baa  "tor  odb  meaae  of  meat" 

MORTAL,  mfir'tal,  M0RTAItT7,  moi^'i-ti 
(•yM^,  tAnSMs,  T&  evirriv,  M  thnet&a):  The  mean* 
ing  IB  "subject  to  death"  (Rom  6  12;  8  11;  1  Cor 
16  53.54;  in  2  Cor  6  4  RV  has  "what  is  mortal"). 
In  Job  4  17,  the  Heb  word  is  '9n0sh,  "mwtal  man." 

See  IlOIGRTAL. 

MORTAR,  mAr'ter  (r^TTp,  m'dhGkhOh  [Nu  11 
8],  V^V,  makhtiah  [Frov  27  22D:  A  hoUowed 
stone  or  yessel  in  which  enun  or  oOner  substance 
was  pounded  or  beaten  with  a  pestle.  The  Israel- 
ites used  a  mortar  in  which  to  beat  the  manna  in  the 
wilderness  (Nu  11  8),  and  Prov  27  22  declares, 
"Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  with 
a  pestle  ....  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart 
from  him,"  i.e.  it  is  inherent  and  ineradicable. 
Some  have  supposed  an  allusion  to  an  oriental  mode 
of  pu^shment  by  pounding  the  criminal  to  death 
in  a  mortar,  but  this  is  unlikely.  In  illustration  of 
pTov  27  22  such  proverbs  are  quoted  as  "Though 
you  beat  that  loose  woman  in  a  mortar,  she  will  not 
leave  her  ways."  See  also  Bbat.  For  "mortar" 
(AV  "mortar")  see  BrruuEN.  Jaues  Orb 


MORTGAGE,  mfir'gftj  (I'D?,  'Orabh):  To  give 
or  be  security  as  a  part  of  bartering,  give  pledges, 
become  surety.  In  time  of  great  need  for  food, 
"Some  also  tboe  were  that  said,  We  are  mortgwng 
JAY  "have  mor^msed"]  our  fiehb,"  etc  (NetnTS). 
SeeSuBETT. 

MORTIFY,  mflr'ti-fl  (Rom  8  13  AV  and  ERV. 
••vwr««,  thanaidd,  ERVm  "make  to  die,"  and  Col 
S  6,  vtttpim,  nekrAO,  ERVm  "make  dead"):  This 
sense  ot  mortify  is  obsolete  in  modem  Eng.,  and 
ARV  in  both  places  substitutes  "put  to  death," 
with  great  advantage.  The  context  in  both  pas- 
sa^  goes  to  the  heart  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the 
umon  of  the  believer  with  Christ.  This  union  has 
oven  the  soul  a  new  life,  flowing  (through  the 
Spirit)  from  Christ  in  the  heavenly  world,  so  that 
the  remnants  of  the  old  corrupt  life-principle  are 
now  dangerous  excrescences.  Hence  tn^  are  to  be 
destroyed,  just  as  a  surgeon  removes  the  remnants 
of  a  diseased  condition  after  the  re&tablishment  of 
healthy  circulation.  The  interpreter  must  guard 
against  weakening  St.  Paul's  language  into  some 
such  phrase  as  "subdue  all  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  highest  ideals,"  for  St.  Paul  views  the  union 
with  Christ  as  an  intensely  real,  quasi-phyaical  r^ 
lation.  BuBTON  Scott  Easton 

MOSBRAH,  m^«e'ra,  mS'sfr-ift  (nn9*n9,  mO- 

S~'ak,  "bond"):  Perhaps  Afoser  with  He  locale,  "to 
oser"  (Dt  10  6).  See  Mosbroth. 

MOSEROTH,  m6-se'roth,  mO's&-roth,  -rOth 
(rngb ,  mSiSrSth,  "bonds") :  A  desert  camp  of  the 
Israelites  between  Hashmonah  and  Bene-jaakan  (Nu 
83  30.31).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Moea^ 
(Dt  10  6),  though  in  that  passage  the  name  follows 
Bene-jaakan.  There  Aaron  di^  and  was  buried. 
See  WANDERiNoa  of  Israel. 

MOSES,  mO'zez,  mO'ziz  (H^^ ,  mdaheh;  Egyp  mSs, 
"drawn  out/'  "bom";  LXX  M»wrf|[si,  MOustls]): 
The  great  Heb  national  hero,  lead^,  author,  law- 
giver and  prophet. 

I.  LtFB 

1.  Son  of  Levi 

2.  Foundling  Prince 

8.  Friend  of  the  People 
4.  Refuge  In  Midlui 
6.  Leader  of  Israel 

n.    WOBK  AND  ChASACTIB 

1.  The  Author 

2.  The  Lawgiver 

3.  The  Prophet 

IdmATVU 

The  tradiUonal  view  of  the  Jewish  church  and  of 
the  Christian  church,  that  M.  was  a  person  and 
that  the  narrative  with  which  his  life-story  is  inter- 
woven is  real  history,  is  in  the  nuun  austiuned  by 
commentatDTB  and  critics  of  all  classes. 

It  1b  needlen  to  mention  the  old  writers  among  whom 
then  qunUom  were  hardlr  undw  dlocuulon.  Among 
the  advocates  of  the  current  radical  criticl«m  may  be 
meathmed  Stade  and  Benan,  who  minimize  the  hls- 
tadctoy  of  ttas  Blbte  namdve  mt  Uds  DOlnt.  Ren&n 
thinks  the  EtfeiraUve  "uiiy  be  very  probable."  Bwald, 
WeUhBuaon,  Roborlaon  fiiollh.  bnd  urivw,  while  flnd- 
Ins  many  Qawft  In  Qie  atorf,  make  muct)  generallr  Of  tba 
hiKi  oriclty  of  tbo  namUve. 

riir<  n-Ttical  nnaly^  of  this  Peat  divides  this  Ufe-at<MT 
of  ^1  Intij  ilin-c-  iiLUlii  ports,  J,  E,  and  P,  with  a  fourth, 
U.  jiiiilia  up  muiiily  from  the  othrav.  Alio  some  Bmall 
portions  here  and  there  ar«  Blven  to  Bi  esp.  the  account 
ot  Aaron's  pare  ta  the  plagun  of  BKrjpt.  where  his  pree- 
enc-o  In  a  J-^ocumont  la  vcry  trouMenine  foT the  aualrtl- 
cml  tbuory.  It  In  unuecetuiiir}'  to  encumber  this  blographv 
with  constant  crosB-referencea  to  the  strange  story  of  M. 
pieced  together  out  of  the  rearranged  fragments  Into 
which  the  crlUcal  analysis  of  the  Pent  breaks  up  the 
narrative.  It  Is  recognized  that  there  are  dltBcultles 
in  the  story  of  M.  In  what  ancient  life-story  are  there 
not  dlfQcmtlos?  If  we  can  conceive  of  the  ancients 
being  obliged  to  ponder  over  a  modem  life-story,  we  can 
easily  believe  that  they  would  have  stlU  more  dUBculty 
with  It.   But  It  seems  to  very  many  that  the  critical 
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ftnalTsia  createa  more  dlfflciiltiea  in  the  nuratWe  than 
it  rellevefl.  It  la  a  little  thing  to  explain  by  such  analy- 
■la  some  apparent  discrepancy  betveen  two  laws  or  two 
events  or  two  similar  Incidents  vhlch  we  do  not  clearly 
understand.  It  Is  a  far  greater  thing  so  to  cooluse.  by 
rearranging,  a  beautiful,  well-artlculated  biography  that 
It  becomes  disconnected — Indeed,  in  parts,  scarcely  makes 
nnse. 

The  bio^^pMcal  narrative  of  the  Heb  national 
herOf  la  a  continuoua  thread  of  history  in  the 
Pent,  lliat  story  in  all  its  simplicity  and  eym- 
metry,  but  with  acknowledKment  of  its  difficulties 
as  they  arise,  is  here  to  be  followed. 

/.  Lifm. — ^The  recorded  story  of  Moees*  life  falls 
naturally  into  five  rather  unequal  parte:  "And 
there  went  a  man  of  the  house  of  Levi, 
1.  Son  of  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Levi'' 
Levi  (Ex  a  1^.   The  son  of  Levi  bom  of 

uiat  union  became  the  greatest  man 
amoDfc  mere  men  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 
How  far  he  waa  removed  in  genealogy  from  Levi 
it  is  impossible  to  know. 

Th''  BPiifji^iel'i'al  liHl'?  (Oon  46  II:  Ej  6  18-20:  Xii 
8  14-JS:    26  1   Cli  6  1-3)  show  only  1  nLJ-a- 

num^jrH  of  Isnw.^!  m  'l!  -  ■  ^.^iJiiJi  12  ^iT"  38 
Nu  1  4(1;  11  2\)  ]ri]i"T.jrh '  ly  iLcrnund  at  3rii.'-t  HI  np 
12  gi'Jii'raf rons.  Thi-  itinli-^n  ijlHinc  of  Ihi.'  wms  nf  Ivnhsirtt 
"from  a  iTi'j'tTh  "III  aiifi  u|tvvii:-ii"  fiiinilM  rL'd  ai  .■^iri;Ll 
8,60iJ  (Nu  3  ■J7.2-^j.  It  in  <'^■i'J;l.■Ilt■  Tliiit  i  '■xcrii-'t  rr^-m 
the  li'  Tii'jiluCv  t^t,  in  fiifiiiv  uriirf  iiUff-n  (I  Ch  33 

15f;   £6  J':'  K?.r  7  1-5;  ^  1  J;  vt  I  Ch  $  \i  14;  Mc 

1  1-1'.  I  i.  3  Ij?  in>t  <,f'n:pJi'U'.  but  follows  ilio 
oomni  .'ii  111'  ttKKl  <j[  elviciff  imporiLiiLt  bsacls  of  fiL[iiliit'!i, 
The  slELtcmiccil  draUccmlng  JuChcbedt  "  Aiul«he  bare  imto 
Amram  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  Miriam  their  sUter" 
(Nu  M  80)  realhr  creates  no  dUBcultr,  as  it  Is  likewise 
■aid  (H  Ziliwb,  after  the  mention  of  hergraiidaonfl,  "And 
tbeae  she  fitfe  unto  Jacob  "<Oen  46  17.18;  cf46  31.25). 

Hie  names  of  the  immediate  father  and  mother 
of  M.  are  not  eo'tainly  known.  The  mother  "saw 
him  that  he  was  a  nxKlly  child"  (Ex  S  2).  Sothey 
defied  the  commandment  of  the  king  (Ex  1  22),  and 
fw  3  months  hid  him  instead  of  throwing  him  into 
the  river. 

The  time  soon  came  when  it  was  impossible 
kmgor  to  hide  the  child  (Jos,  Ant,  II,  ix,  3-6). 

The  mother  resolved  upon  a  plan 
S.  Found-  whidi  was  at  once  a  pathetio  imitation 
ling  Prince  of  obedience  to  the  comniandm«it  of 
the  king,  an  adroit  appeal  to  womanly 
sympathy,  and,  if  it  succeeded,  a  subtle  scheme  to 
bring  the  cruelty  of  the  king  home  to  his  own  atten- 
tion. Her  f^tn  succeeded.  She  took  an  ark  of 
bulrushes  (Ex  2  3.4;  cf  Ark  of  Bttlrttshbs), 
daubed  it  with  bitumen  mixed  with  the  sticky  slime 
of  the  river,  placed  in  this  floating  vessel  the  child 
of  her  love  and  faith,  and  put  it  into  the  river  at  a 
place  among  the  sedge  in  the  shallow  water  where 
tiie  royal  Is^ies  from  the  palace  would  be  likely  to 
come  down  to  bathe.  A  sister,  probably  Minam, 
stood  afar  off  to  watch  (Ex  2  3.4).  The  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  came  down  with  her  great  ladies  to  the 
river  (Ex  2  5-10).  The  princess  saw  the  ark 
among  the  sedge  and  sent  a  maid  to  fetch  it.  The 
expectation  oS  the  mother  was  not  disappointed. 
Hie  womanly  sympathy  of  the  princess  was  touched. 
She  resolved  to  save  this  child  by  adopting  him. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  watching  sister, 
he  waa  given  to  his  own  mother  to  be  nursed  (Ex 

2  7-9).  "And  the  child  grew,  and  she  brought 
him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  became  her 
son"  (Ex  S  10).  Thus  he  would  receive  her  family 
name. 

Royal  family  names  In  Egypt  then  were  usually  com- 
pounded  of  some  expression  of  reverence  or  faith  or  sub- 
minion  and  the  name  of  a  god,  e.g.  "loved  of,"  "chosen 
of,"  "bom  of,"  Thoth,  Ptab,  Ra  or  Amon.  At  this 
pcffiod  of  Egyp  history,  "bom  of"  (Egyp  mt;  "drawn 
out")  was  joined  sometimes  to  Ah,  the  name  of  the 
moon-god.  making  Ahmes,  or  Tliotb,  tlie  scribe-i^,  so 
ThoUmus,  but  usually  with  Ra,  the  sun-god,  gtvliig 
Barnes,  umaHy  anglidied  Ranwees  or  Bamows. 


It  was  the  time  of  the  Ramesside  dynasty,  and 
the  king  on  the  throne  was  Rameses  II.  Thus  the 
foundling  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  would 
have  the  family  name  Mee  or  Moses.  That  it 
would  be  joined  m  the  Egyp  to  the  name  d  the  sun- 
god  Ra  is  practically  certain.  His  name  at  court 
would  be  Ramoees.  But  to  the  oriental  mind  a 
name  must  mean  something.  The  usual  me&ninir 
of  this  royal  name  was  that  the  child  was  "bom  of 
a  princess  through  the  intervention  of  the  god  Ra. 
But  this  child  was  not  "bom  of"  the  princess,  so 
falling  back  upon  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word, 
"drawn  out,"  she  stud,  "because  I  drew  him  out  oi 
the  wat^'  (Ex  S  10).  Hiua  Moses  received  his 
name.  Pharaoh's  daughter  may  have  been  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Rameses  II,  but  more  probably 
was  the  daughter  and  eldest  child  of  Seti  Merenptan 

I,  and  sister  of  the  king  on  the  throne.  She  would 
be  lineal  heir  to  the  crown  but  debarred  by  her  sex. 
Instead,  she  bore  the  title  "Pharaoh's  Daughter," 
and,  according  to  Egyp  custom,  retained  the  ri^t 
to  the  crown  for  herlint-bom  son.  A  not  improb- 
able tradition  (Jos,  Ant,  II,  ix,  7)  relates  that  she 
had  no  natural  son,  and  Moses  thus  became  hdr 
to  the  throne,  not  with  the  right  to  supplant  the 
reigning  Pharaoh,  but  to  supersede  any  of  his  sons. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Moses'  youth  and  early 
manhood  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  He  would  cer- 
tainly be  educated  as  a  prince,  whose  right  it 
probably  waa  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries. 
Thus  he  was  "instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  oi  the 
Egyptians"  (Acts  7  22),  included  in  which,  acced- 
ing to  many  Egyptologists,  waa  the  doctrine  of  oo» 
Supreme  God. 

Many  curlouii  things,  whose  value  Is  doubtful,  are 
told  of  M.  by  Jos  and  other  ancient  writers  (Jos,  Ant, 

II,  Iz,  3;  xl;  CAp,  I,  31;  cf  DB;  for  Mohammedan 
legends,  see  Palmer,  The  Dettrt  of  tht  Bxodti*.  Appeo- 
dlx:  for  rabbinical  legends,  see  Jev  Bne).  Some  of  tnese 
bitdltiona  are  not  Incredible  but  lack  authmttcaMon. 
Others  are  absurd.  Bgyptologlsta  have  aeardied  with 
venr  IndUTerent  success  ror  some  notice  (rf  the  great 
Hebrew  at  the  Egyp  court. 

But  the  faith  of  which  the  Ep.  to  the  He 
speaks  (He  11  23-28)  was  at  work,  Moses  "refused 

to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
S.  Friend  daughter"  (Ex  2  11-14;  Acts  7  24). 
of  the  Whethw  he  did  so  in  word,  by  d^ite 
People        renunciation,  or  by  his  espousal  of  the 

cause  of  the  slave  against  the  oppress 
ive  policy  of  PbanuA  is  of  little  importance.  In 
either  case  he  became  practically  a  traitor,  and 
^tsatly  imperiled  his  throne  rights  and  probably  his 
civil  rights  as  well.  During  some  intervention  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  state  slaves,  an 
altercation  arose  and  he  slew  an  Egyptian  (Ex  2 
11,12).  Thus  his  constructive  treason  became  an 
overt  act.  Dtscoverii^  througb  the  ungrat^ul 
reproaches  of  his  own  kinsmen  (Acts  7  25)  that  his 
act  was  known,  he  quickly  made  decision,  "choosing 
rather  to  share  ill  treaUnent  with  the  people  of 
God,"  casting  in  his  lot  with  slaves  of  the  empire, 
rather  than  "'to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  tor  a 
season,"  amid  the  riotous  living  of  the  young  princes 
at  the  E^yp  court;  "accounting  the  reprcuch  of 
Christ"  his  numiliation,  bdng  accounted  a  nobodjr 
("Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  NaiareUi7'0 
as  "greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  E^ypt" 
(He  11  26.28;  Act«  7  25-28).  He  thought  to  be  a 
nobody  and  do  right  better  than  to  be  a  tyrant  and 
rule  Egypt. 

M.  fled,  "not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king"  (He 
11  27),  not  cringing  before  it  or  submitting  to  it, 

but  defying  it  and  braving  all  that  it 
4.  Refuge  could  brine  upon  him,  d^radation 
in  Midiiin    from  his  high  position,  deprivation 

of  the  privil^ee  and  comforts  of  tlie 
Egyp  court.  He  went  out  a  poor  wanderer  (Ex 
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S  15).  We  are  told  nothing  of  the  escape  and  the 
journey,  how  he  eluded  the  vigjlance  of  the  court 
guards  and  of  the  frontier-line  of  sentinda.  Hie 
mend  of  slsTee  ia  stran^y  safe  while  within  thor 
territory.  At  last  he  reached  the  Sinaitic  province 
of  the  empire  and  hid  himself  away  among  its 
moimtain  fastnesses  (Ex  3  15).  Hie  romance  of 
the  well  and  the  diefiberdesses  and  the  grateful 
father  and  the  future  wife  is  all  quite  in  accord  with 
the  simplicity  of  desert  life  (Ex  2  16-22).  The 
"Egyptian"  saw  the  rude,  selfiish  herdsmen  of  the 
dmeri  imposing  upon  the  helpless  shepherd  girls, 
and.  parUy  by  the  authority  oS  a  manly  man,  piutly. 


pelled  them  to  give  way.  The  "Bgyptuai"  was 
called,  thanked,  given  a  home  and  eventually  a 
wife.  There  in  Midian,  while  the  angubh  of  lorael 
omtinued  under  the  taskmaster's  lash,  and  the 
weakeniiw  of  Israel's  strength  b^  the  destruction 
of  the  mue  children  went  on,  with  what  more  or 
less  rigor  we  know  not,  M.  was  left  by  Providence 
to  mellow  and  mature,  that  the  haughty,  impetuous 
tnince,  "instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, might  be  transformed  into  the  wise,  well- 
poised,  masterful  leader,  statesman,  lawgiver,  poet 
and  prophet.  God  usually  prepares  His  great  ones 
in  the  countryside  or  about  some  of  the  quiet 
idaoes  of  earth,  farthest  away  from  the  busy  haunts 
of  men.  and  nearest  to  the  "secret  place  of  Uie  Most 
W^."  David  keeping  his  father's  flocks,  Elijah 
on  the  mountain  slopes  of  Gilcad,  the  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  Jesus  in  the  shop  of  a 
Galilean  carpenter;  so  M.ashepherd  in  the  Bedouin 
country,  in  the  "waste,  howling  wilderness." 

(1)  TAecommMmon.— Oneday Mosesledtheflocks 
to  "the  back  of  the  wilderness"  (Ex  8  1-12;  see 
Burning  Bush).  M.  received  his  com- 
0.  Leader  mission,  the  most  appalling  commia- 
of  Israd  non  ever  pven  to  a  mere  man  (Ex  S 
10) — a  c(»mnismon  to  a  solituy  man, 
and  he  a  refugee — ^to  go  back  home  and  deliver 
his  kinsmen  from  a  dreadful  slavery  at  the  hand  of 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  Let  not  those 
who  halt  and  stumble  over  the  little  difficulties  of 
most  ordinary  lives  think  hardly  of  the  faltering  of 
Moses'  faith  before  such  a  task  (Ex  8  11-13;  4 
1.10-13).  "Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  I  Ah  hath  sent  me  unto  you"  (Ex  S  14), 
was  the  encouragement  God  gave  him.  He  gave 
him  also  Aaron  for  a  spokesman  (Ex  4  14-16),  the 
return  to  the  Mount  of  God  as  a  sign  (Ex  8  12), 
and  the  rod  of  pow^  for  working  wonders  (Ex 
4  17). 

One  of  the  curloiu  necessftteB  Into  which  the  critical 
analysis  drives  Its  advocatea  Is  the  opinioa  ctmoeniliig 
Aaron  that  "be  scarcely  aeenu  to  have  been  a  Ivother 
and  almost  equal  partner  of  Moaes,  perhaps  not  even  a 
priest"  (Bennett,  HDB,  111,441).  Intnestlns  and  curious 
speculations  have  been  instituted  concemlbg  the  way 
In  whidi  Israel  and  esp.  Pharaoh  vere  to  understand  the 
massMte,  "I  AM  hatn  sent  me  unto  you"  (Ex  S  13.14: 
cf  6  8).  Th^  were  evidently  expected  to  understand 
tbiB  mflssaBB.  Were  tbev  to  so  do  by  translating  or  by 
traosllterauns  It  into  Bsyptianr  Some  day  Egyp- 
tolodsts  may  De  able  to  answer  positively,  but  not  yet. 

With  the  signs  for  identification  (Ex  4  1-10),  M. 
was  ready  for  his  mission.  He  went  down  from 
the  "holy  ground"  to  obey  the  high  summons  and 
fulfil  the  ^reat  oommission  (Ex  4  18-23).  After 
the  perplexmg  controversy  with  his  wife,  a  oontro- 
veny  of  stormy  ending  (Ex  4  24-26),  he  seems  to 
have  left  his  family  to  his  father-in-law's  care  while 
he  went  to  respond  to  the  call  of  God  (Ex  18  6). 
He  met  Aaron,  his  brother,  at  the  Mount  of  God 
(Ex  4  27.28),  and  t<^ther  they  returned  to  E^t 
to  collect  the  elders  of  Israel  (Ex  4  2^1),  who 
wen  easily  mm  over  to  the  B<mane  of  emanoipsp 


tion.  Was  ever  a  slave  people  not  ready  to  listen 
to  plans  for  freedom? 

Tha  eot^Ud  wUh  PAoraoA.— -The  next  move 
was  Uie  bold  request  to  the  king  to  allow  the  people 
to  go  into  the  wilderness  to  hold  a  feast  onto  Jdk 
(Ex  5  I).  How  did  Moses  gain  admittance  past 
the  jealous  guards  of  an  Egyp  court  to  the  presence 
of  the  Pharaoh  himself?  And  why  was  not  the 
former  traitorous  refugee  at  once  arrested?  Egyp< 
tology  affords  a  not  too  distinct  answer.  Rameees 
II  was  dead  (Ex  4  19);  Merenptah  U  was  on  Uie 
throne  wiUi  an  insecure  tenure,  for  the  times  were 
troublous.  V\A  stnne  remember  the  "son  <^ 
I%araoh*s  daughter"  who,  had  he  remained  loyaJ, 
would  have  be^  the  I%araoh?  Probably  so.  'Tbus 
he  would  g^n  admittance,  and  thus,  too,  in  the 
precarious  condition  of  the  throne,  it  might  well 
not  be  safe  to  molest  him.  The  original  form  of 
the  request  made  to  the  king,  with  some  slight 
modification,  was  continued  tliroughout  (Ex  8  27; 
10  9),  though  God  promised  that  the  Egyptians 
should  thrust  than  out  altogether  when  tne  end 
should  come,  and  it  was  so  lEx  11  1 ;  18  31.33.39). 
Yet  I^iaraoh  remembered  the  form  of  their  request 
and  bestirred  himself  when  it  was  reported  that 
they  had  indeed  gone  "from  serving''  them  (Ex 

14  5).  The  request  for  temporary  departure  upon 
which  the  contest  was  made  put  Pharaoh's  call  to 
duty  in  the  easiest  form  and  thus,  idso,  his  obsti> 
nacy  ai^ears  as  the  gn^ter  heinousness.  Thai 
came  tne  challenge  <^  Pharaoh  in  his  contemptuous 
demand,  "Who  is  Jeh?"  (Ex  S  2),  and  Moses' 
prompt  acceptance  of  the  challenge,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  series  of  plagues  (see  PLAauEs) 
(Ex  8  Iff;  13  29-36;  14  31;  cf  Lamb,  JVftrads 
oj  Science).  Pharaoh,  having  made  the  issue,  was 
justly  required  to  afford  full  presentation  of  it. 
So  Pharaoh's  heart  was  "hardened"  (Ex  4  21: 
7  3.13;  B  12.85;  10  1;  14  8:  see  PLAania)  until 
the  vindicaUtm  trf  Jeh  aa  God  alt  all  the  earth  was 
complete.  This  proving  of  Jeh  wss  so  conducted 
that  the  gods  of  Eni)t  were  shown  to  be  of  no  avail 
against  Him,  but  ubat  He  is  God  of  all  the  earth, 
and  until  the  faith  of  the  peoide  of  Israel  was  oon- 
firmed  (Ex  14  31). 

(3)  ImtUxmon  of  Gte  Pawooer. — It  was  now  time 
for  the  next  step  in  revelation  (Ex  IS;  IS  1-16). 
At  the  burning  bush  Ciod  had  declared  His  purpose 
to  be  a  saviour,  not  a  destroyer.  In  this  contest 
in  Egypt,  His  absolute  soverngntv  was  bdng  e^ 
tablished;  and  now  the  method  of  deliverance  1^ 
Him,  that  He  might  not  be  a  destroyor,  was  to  fa« 
revealed.  M.  called  together  the  elders  (Ex  18 
21-28)  and  instituted  the  Passover  feast.  As  C3od 
always  in  revelation  chooses  the  known  and  the 
familiar — the  tree,  the  bow,  circumcision,  baptism, 
and  the  Supper — by  which  to  convey  the  unknown, 
so  the  PssBover  was  a  combination  m  the  household 
feast  with  the  widespread  idea  of  safety  through 
blood-sacrifice,  which,  however  it  may  have  come 
into  the  world,  was  not  new  at  that  time.  Some 
think  there  is  evidence  of  an  old  Son  festival  at 
that  season  which  was  utilised  for  the  institution  of 
the  Passover. 

The  lamb  was  chosen  and  its  use  was  kept  up 
(Ex  18  3-6).  On  the  appointed  ni^t  it  was  killed 
and  "roasted  with  fire"  and  eaten  with  bitter  herbs 
(Ex  18  8),  while  they  all  stood  ready  ^rded,  with 
thdr  shoes  tm  tfadr  feet  and  tbdr  stw  m  hand  (Ex 

15  11).  They  ate  in  safety  and  in  hope,  because 
the  blood  of  tne  Iamb  was  on  the  door  (Ex  18  23). 
That  night  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  were  slain. 
Among  the  Egyptians  "there  was  not  a  house  where 
there  was  not  one  dead"  (Ex  12  30).  from  the  house 
of  the  maid-scTvant,  who  sat  with  her  handmiU 
before  her,  to  the  palace  of  the  king  that  "sat  on  the 
throne,"  and  even  among  the  cattle  in  the  pasture 
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If  the  pk^e  was  employed  aa  the  agency  of  the 
ai^l  of  Jeh,  as  some  think,  its  peculiarity  is  that 
it  takes  the  strongest  and  tne  best  and  cmmmates 
in  one  great  stunning  blow  and  then  immediately 
subsides  (see  Plaodss).  Who  can  tell  the  horror 
of  that  night  when  the  Israelites  were  thrust  out 
of  the  teiTor^tricken  land  (Ex  12  39)7 

As  they  went  out,  they  "asked,"  after  the  fashim 
of  departing  servants  in  the  East,  and  God  f^ve 
them  favor  in  the  si^t  of  the  overawed  Egyptians 
that  they  lavi^ed  gifts  upon  them  in  extraTagance. 
Thus  "they  dfflpoiled  the  Egyptians"  (Ex  12  36). 
"Moreover  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants, 
and  in  the Mght  of  the  people"  (Ex  11  3;  12  36.36). 

(4)  The  exodtia. — "At  the  end  of  430  years,  even 
the  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass,  that  idl  the  hosts 
of  Jeb  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Ex  12 
41).  The  gr«at  oppressor  was  Rameses  II,  and  the 
culminatioii  and  the  revolution  came,  most  prob- 
ably, in  connection  with  the  building  of  Pithom 
and  RaamBes,  as  these  are  the  works  of  Israel  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  narrative  (Ex  1  11).  Rameses 
said  that  he  built  Pithom  at  the  "mouth  of  the 
east"  (Budge,  Hitt  of  Exodus,  V,  123).  All  efforts 
to  overthrow  that  statement  have  failed  and  for 
the  present,  at  least,  it  must  stand.  Israel  built 
nthrai,  Rameses  built  Pithom;  there  is  a  syn- 
chnmism  that  cannot  in  the  present  knowledge  of 
^syp  history  even  be  doubted,  much  less  separated. 
Ine  troublous  times  which  came  to  Ekp^pt  with  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Merenptah  Ila^orded  the 
psychologic^  moment  for  the  return  of  the  "son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter"  and  his  accesB  to  the  royal 
court.  The  presence  and  power  of  Jeh  vindicated 
His  claim  to  be  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  and 
Merenptah  let  the  children  of  Israel  go. 

A  little  later  when  Israel  turned  back  from  the  border 
of  lOiar  (Pal)  Into  tbe  wildemeea  and  disappeared,  and 
Mereumtah's  affairs  were  somewhat  settled  In  the  empire, 
he  set  up  the  uaual  boastful  tablet  claiming  as  his  own 
many  of  tbe  victories  of  his  royal  ancestors,  added  a 
few  which  he  himself  could  truly  boast,  and  Inserted ,  near 
the  end,  an  exultation  over  Israel's  discomfiture,  ac- 
counting himself  as  having  finally  won  the  vlctoiT: 

"Tehennu  Is  devastation,  Xbeta  peace,  the  Oasaaa 
tbe  prisoner  of  all  Uls; 

"  Asgaion  led  out,  taken  with  Qezer,  Tenoamam  made 
naught; 

"The  People  of  Israel  is  ruined,  his  posterity  Is  not; 
Khar  is  become  as  the  widows  of  Egypt." 

The  sjrnchronlsnu  of  this  period  are  well  established 
and  must  stand  until.  If  It  should  ever  be,  other  facta 
of  Egyp  bistoiT  shall  be  obtained  to  change  them. 
Yet  It  Is  Imposuble  to  determine  with  certainty  the  pre- 
cise event  from  wlilch  the  descent  Into  Egypt  should  be 
reckoned,  or  to  fix  the  dat«  BC  of  M.,  Kameses  and 
Merenptah,  and  the  building  of  Pithom,  and  so,  like- 
wise, the  date  of  the  exodus  and  of  all  the  patrlarclial 
movements.  The  ancients  were  more  concerned  about 
the  order  of  events,  their  perspective  and  their  syn- 
chronisms than  about  any  epochal  date.  For  the  present 
we  must  be  content  with  these  chronological  uncer- 
tainties. Astronomical  science  may  sometmies  fix  the 
epodbal  dates  for  these  events;  otherwise  there  Is  little 
likeUhood  that  they  will  ever  be  known. 

They  went  out  from  Succoth  (Egyp  "Thuku," 
Budge,  History  of  Egypt,  V,  122, 129),  carrying  the 
bones  of  Joseph  with  them  as  he  had  commanded 
(Ex  IS  19;  Gen  60  25).  The  northeast  route 
was  the  direct  way  to  the  promised  land,  but  it  was 
guarded.  Pithom  itself  was  built  at  "the  mouth 
of  the  East,"  as  a  part  of  the  great  frontier  defences 
(Budge,  op.  cit..  V,  123).  The  "wall"  on  this 
frontier  was  well  guarded  (Ex  14),  and  attempts 
might  be  made  to  stop  them.  So  they  went  not 
"by  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philis  ...  -  lest 
peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war" 
(Ex  IS  17).  The  Lord  Himself  took  the  leader- 
ship and  went  ahead  of  the  host  of  Israel  in  a  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  (Ex  IS 
21).  He  led  them  by  "the  w^of  the  wilderness 
by  the  Red  Sea"  (Ex  18  IS).   They  pitched  before 


Pi-hahiroth,  over  aiminst  Baal-zephon  between 
Migdol  and  the  sea  (Ex  14  2).  Not  one  of  these 
places  has  been  positively  identified.  But  the 
journeys  before  and  after  the  crossing,  the  time, 
and  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  the  coast-line 
of  the  sea,  together  with  all  the  necessities  imposed 
by  the  narrative,  are  best  met  by  a  crossing  near 
the  modem  town  of  Sues  (NaviU&,  Route  of  the 
Exodus;  Palmer,  The  Desert  the  Exodta),  where 
Ras  *  Atoka  comes  down  to  the  sea,  upon  whose 
heights  a  migdhdl  or  "watch-tower,"  as  the  southern 
outpost  of  the  eastern  line  of  Egyp  defences,  would 
most  probably  be  erected. 

Word  was  carried  from  the  frontier  to  Pharaoh, 
probably  at  Tanis,  that  the  Israelites  had  "fled 
(Ex  14  5),  had  taken  the  impassioned  thrusUng 
out  by  the  frenzied  people  ci  Egypt  in  good  faith 
and  had  gone  never  to  return.  Pharaoh  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  arrest  and  bring  back  the  fugitives. 
The  troops  at  hand  (Ex  14  6)  and  the  chariot 
corps,  including  600  "chosen  chariots,"  were  sent 
at  once  in  pursuit,  Pharaoh  going  out  in  person  at 
least  to  start  the  expedition  (Ex  14  6.7).  The 
Israelites  seemed  to  be  "entanf^ed  in  the  land," 
and,  since  "the  wilderness  [had]  shut  them  in"  (Ex 
14  3),  must  easily  fall  a  prey  to  the  Egyp  army. 
The  Israelites,  terror«tricken,  cried  to  AA.  God 
answered  and  commanded  the  pillar  of  cloud  to 
turn  back  from  its  place  before  the  host  of  lerae] 
and  stand  between  them  and  the  approaching  Egyp- 
tians, so  that  while  the  E^^tians  were  in  the  dark- 
ness Israel  had  the  light  (Ex  14  19.20).  The 
mountain  came  down  on  their  right,  the  sea  on  the 
left  to  meet  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  front  of  them : 
the  E^cyptians  were  hastening  on  after  them  ana 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  was  their  rearward.  M. 
with  the  rod  of  God  stood  at  the  head  of  the  fledng 
host.  Then  God  wrought.  M.  stretched  out  the 
rod  of  God  over  the  sea  and  "Jeh  caused  the  sea 
to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  the  night"  (Ex 
14  16-21).  A  pathway  was  before  them  and  the 
sea  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left  was  a  "wall 
unto  them^"  and  they  passed  through  (Ex  14  21.22). 
Such  heapmg  up  of  the  waters  by  the  wind  is  well 
known  and  sometimes  amounts  to  7  or  S  ft.  in  Lake 
Erie  (Wright,  SderOific  Confirmations  of  the  OT, 
106).  No  clearer  statement  could  possibly  be 
made  of  the  means  used  and  of  the  miraculous 
timing  of  Ciod's  providence  with  the  obedience  of 
the  people  to  His  command  to  M.  The  host  of 
Israd  passed  over  on  the  hard,  sandy  bottom  of  the 
sea.^  The  Egyptians  coming  up  in  the  dark  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  tell  exactly  where  the  coast- 
line had  be^  on  this  beach,  and  where  the  point 
of  safety  would  lie  when  the  wind  should  abate  and 
the  tide  come  in  again,  impetuously  rushed  on  after 
the  fleeing  slaves.  In  the  morning,  Jeh  looked  forth 
and  troubled  the  Egyptians  "and  took  off  their 
chariot  wheels,  and  they  drove  them  heavily"  (Ex 
14  24.25).  The  wind  had  abated,  the  tide  was 
returning  and  the  infiltration  that  goes  before  the 
tide  made  the  beach  like  a  quicksand.  The  Egyp- 
tians found  that  they  had  gone  too  far  and  tried 
to  escape  (Ex  14  27),  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
rushing  tide  caught  them  (Ex  14  28).  When  the 
day  had  come,  "horse  and  rider"  were  but  the  sub- 
ject of  a  minstrel's  song  of  triumph  (Ex  16  1-19: 
Ps  106  9-12)  which  Muiam  led  with  her  timbrel 
(Ex  16  20).  The  Bible  does  not  say.  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe,  that  Pharaoh  led  the  Egyp 
hosts  in  person  further  than  at  the  setting  off  and 
for  the  givingof  general  direction  to  tbe  campaign 
(Ex  16  4),  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  over- 
thrown in  the  Red  Sea  (I^  136  15).  So  Napoleon 
and  his  host  were  overthrown  at  Waterloo,  but 
Napoleon  lived  to  die  at  St.  Helena.  And  Me- 
renptah  lived  to  erect  his  boastful  inscription  con- 
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cerning  the  failure  of  Israel,  when  turned  back  from 
KadesE-barnea,  and  their  disappearance  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran.  His  mummy,  identified  by 
the  lamented  Profeesor  Groff,  lies  among  the  royal 
mummies  in  the  Cairo  Museum.  Thus  at  the  Red 
Sea  was  wrought  the  final  victory  of  Jeh  over 
Pharaoh;  and  the  people  believed  (Ex  14  31). 

(5)  Special  primdences. — Now  proceeded  that 
lon^  course  of  special  (trovidences,  miraculous 
Uming  of  events,  and  multiplying  of  natural  agni- 
zes which  began  with  the  croanng  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  ended  only  when  they  "did  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land"  (Josh  6  12).  God  |>ronuBed  freedom  from 
the  diseases  of  the  Egyptians  (Ex  16  26}  at  the 
bitter  waters  of  Marah,  on  the  condition  of  obedi- 
ence. M.  was  directed  to  a  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
should  counteract  the  alkaline  character  of  the 
water  (Ex  16  23-25).  A  little  later  they  were  at 
Elim  iWddjf  Qharanddj  in  preeentrday  ge<^raphy), 
where  were  "twelve  sprmgs  of  water  ana  three  score 
and  ten  palm  trees  (Ex  16  27).  The  enumera- 
tion of  the  trees  signifies  nothing  but  their  scarcity, 
and  is  understood  by  everyone  who  has  traveled 
in  that  desert  and  counted,  again  and  again,  every 
little  clump  of  trees  that  has  appeared.  The  course 
of  least  resistance  here  is  to  turn  a  little  to  the  right 
and  come  out  agun  at  the  Red  Sea  in  order  to  pass 
around  the  point  of  the  plateau  into  the  wildemess 
of  Sin.  Hus  is  the  course  travel  takes  now,  and  it 
took  the  same  course  then  (Ex  16  1).  Here 
Israel  murmured  (Ex  16  2),  and  every  traveler 
who  crosses  this  blistering,  dusty,  wearisome, 
hungry  wildemess  joins  in  the  murmuring  and 
wishes,  at  least  a  little,  that  he  had  stayed  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  (Ex  16  3).  Provisions  brought 
from  Egypt  were  about  exhausted  and  the  land 
8upplie<rbut  little.  Judong  from  the  complaints 
of  tne  people  about  the  bairrainesB  of  the  land,  it 
was  not  much  different  then  from  what  it  is  now 
(Nu  30  1-6).  Now  special  providential  {novision 
began.  "At  even  ....  the  quails  came  up,  and 
covered  the  camp,"  and  in  the  morning,  after  the 
dew,  the  manna  was  found  (Ex  16  4-36;  see  Manna; 
Quails). 

At  Rephidim  was  the  first  of  the  instances  when 
Moses  was  called  upon  to  help  the  people  to  some 
water.  He  smote  the  rock  with  the  rod  of  God, 
and  there  came  forth  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
(Ex  17  1-6).  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the 
wady  near  this  point  now.  Tne  Amalekites,  con- 
sidering the  events  immediately  following,  had 
probably  shut  the  Israelites  off  from  the  springs,  so 
God  opened  some  bidden  source  in  the  mountain 
side.  "Then  came  Amalek,  and  fought  with  Israel" 
(Ex  17  8).  Whether  the  hand  which  M.  lifted 
up  during  the  battle  was  his  own  hand  or  a  sym- 
bolical hand  (Ex  17  9-12),  thou^t  to  have  been 
carried  in  battle  then,  ^  sometimes  even  yet  by 
the  Bedouin,  is  of  no  importance.  It  was  in  either 
case  a  hand  stretched  up  to  God  in  prayer  and  alle- 

Siance,  and  the  battle  with  Amalek,  then  as  now, 
uctuates  according  aa  the  hand  is  lifted  up  or 
lowered  (Ex  17  8-16). 

Here  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  met  him  and 
brought  his  wife  and  children  to  him  (Ex  18  6.6; 
cf  Nu  10  29).  A  sacrificial  feast  was  held  with  the 
distinguished  guest  (Ex  18  7-12).  In  the  wise 
counsel  of  tiiia  great  desert-priest  we  see  one  of  the 
many  natural  sources  of  supply  for  Moses'  legal 
lore  and  statesmanship.  A  suggestion  of  Jethro 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  wisest  andmost  far-reaching 
dements  in  the  civil  institutions  of  Israel,  the  elab- 
orate system  of  civil  courts  (Ex  18  13-26). 

(6)  Receiving  the  Law. — ^At  Sinu  M.  reached  the 
pinnacle  Ol  his  career,  thou^  perhaps  not  the  pon- 
naele  of  his  fidth.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  location 
of  Sinai,  see  Sinai;  Exodus.)  It  is  useless  to 


speculate  about  Hts  nature  of  the  flames  in  the 
theophany  by  fire  at  Sinai.  Some  say  there  was  a 
thunderstorm  {HDB);  others  think  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion. The  time,  the  stages  of  the  journey,  the  de- 
scription of  the  way,  the  topography  of  this  place, 
esp.  its  admirable  adaptability  to  be  the  cathedral 
otjeh  upon  earth,  and,  above  all,  the  collocation  of 
all  the  events  of  the  narrative  along  this  route  to 
this  spot  and  to  no  other — all  these  exercise  an 
overwhelming  influence  upon  one  (cf  Palmer,  The 
Desert  af  Vte  Sxodw).  If  they  do  not  conclumTd^ 
prove,  they  conraicin^y  peisuade,  that  here  the 
greatest  event  between  Creation  and  Calvaiy  took 
place. 

Here  the  people  assembled.  "And  Mount  Sinai, 
the  whole  of  it,  smoked,"  and  above  appeared  the 
glory  of  God.  Bounds  were  set  about  the  mount£un 
to  keep  the  people  back  (Ex  18  12.13).  Ciod  was 
upon  the  mountain:  "Under  his  feet  as  it  were  a 
paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the 
very  heaven  for  clearness"  (Ex  19  16-19;  84  10. 
16.17),  "and  God  spake  all  these  words"  (Ex  SO 
1-17).  Back  over  the  summit  of  the  plain  between 
these  two  mountain  ridges  in  front,  the  people  fled 
in  terror  to  the  place  "afar  off"  (Ex  80  18),  and 
somewhere  about  the  foot  of  this  mountain  a  little 
later  the  tabernacle  of  grace  was  set  up  (Ex  40  17). 
At  this  place  the  affairs  of  M.  mounted  up  to  such 
a  irinnacle  of  greatness  in  the  religious  history  of 
the  world  as  none  other  among  men  has  attained 
unto.  He  gave  formal  announcement  of  the  perfect 
law  of  God  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  the  redeeming 
mercy  of  God  as  the  hope  through  repentance  for  a 
worla  of  sinners  that  "fall  short."  Oth»  men  have 
sought  God  and  taught  men  to  seek  God,  some  by 
the  works  of  the  Law  and  some  by  the  way  of  pro- 

EitiaUon,  but  whoe  else  in  the  history  of  tne  world 
aa  any  one  man  caught  sight  ctf  botJi  great  truths 
and  given  them  out? 

M.  gathered  the  people  together  to  make  tiw 
covenant  (Ex  84  1-8),  and  the  nobles  of  Israel  ate 
a  covenant  meal  there  before  God  (Ex  84  11). 
God  called  M.  ag^n  to  the  mountain  with  the  elders 
of  Israel  (Ex  84  12).  There  M.  was  with  God, 
fasting  40  days  (Ex  84  28).  Joshua  probably  ac- 
companied M.  into  the  mount  (Ex  84  13).  There 
God  gave  directions  concerning  the  pUn  of  the 
tabernacle:  "See  ....  that  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  tJiat  was  diowed  thee  in 
the  mount"  (He  8  6-12,  summing  up  Ex  26  40; 
36  30;  87  8).  This  was  the  sUtement  of  the 
architect  to  the  builder.  We  can  only  learn  what 
the  pattern  was  by  studying  the  tabernacle  (see 
Tabebnacle).  It  was  an  El^yp  plan  (cf  Bible 
Student,  January.  1902).  While  M.  was  enga^td 
in  his  study  of  the  things  of  the  tabernacle  on  the 
mount,  the  people  grew  restless  and  appealed  to 
Aaron  (Ex  S2  1).  In  weakness  Aaron  yielded  to 
them  and  made  them  a  golden  calf  and  they  said, 
"These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israe],  which  brought  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (88  2-6;  cf  Calf, 
Golden).  This  was  probably,  hke  the  later  calf- 
worship  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  ancient  Sem  bull- 
worship  and  a  violation  of  the  second  command- 
ment (80  5:  cf  BiMe  Student,  August,  1902).  The 
judgment  of  God  was  swift  and  terrible  (88  7-35), 
and  Levi  was  made  the  Divine  agent  (88  26-29). 
Here  first  the  "tent  of  meetii^'  comes  into  promi- 
nence as  the  official  headquarters  of  the  le^er  of 
Israel  (88  7-11).  Henceforth  independent  and 
distinct  from  the  tabernacle,  though  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  names  liable  to  be  confused  with 
that  building,  it  holds  its  place  and  puipoee  all 
through  the  wanderinm  to  the  plain  of  Moab  by 
Jordan  (Dt  81  14).  M.isnven  a  vimonof  God  to 
stren^en  his  own  faith  (Ex  88  12-23:  84  1-35). 
On  his  return  from  communion  with  God,  he  had 
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such  glory  within  that  it  shone  out  through  his  face 
to  the  tmor  of  the  multitude,  an  adumbration  of 
that  oiher  and  more  glorious  transfiguration  at 
which  M.  should  also  appear,  and  that  reflection 
of  it  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  life  of  many 
godly  penons  (Mt  17  1-13;  Mk  9  2-10;  Lk  9 
28-36). 

Ratlonaliatic  attempts  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
at  Sloai  have  been  frequent,  but  usually  alonR  certain 
Unea.  The  favorite  hypothedB  ia  that  of  volcanic  action. 
Ood  hu  often  used  natural  agencies  In  His  revelation 
and  in  His  mlraclea,  and  there  Is  no  neceoary  obstacle 
to  His  dolnKBO  here.  But  there  are  two  seemingly  In- 
mpenble  duBcultlee  In  the  way  of  this  naturalistic  ex- 
planation: one,  Uiat  since  geologic  time  this  has  not 
been  a  volcanic  region;  the  other,  that  volcanic  erup- 
tkms  are  not  conducive  to  literary  inspiration.  It  la 
almost  impoaslble  to  get  a  sane  sccounl  from  the  be- 
holders of  an  eruption,  much  lees  has  it  a  tendency  to 
reeult  In  the  greatest  literature,  the  most  perfect  code  of 
laws  and  the  profoundest  statesmanship  in  the  world. 
The  human  mmd  can  easily  believe  that  God  could  so 
spealc  from  Slnal  and  direct  we  preparation  of  such  works 
Of  wisdom  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  Not  many 
will  be  able  to  think  that  M.  could  do  so  during  a  vol- 
canic eruption  at  Slnal.  For  it  must  be  kept  In  mind 
tliat  tbe  hlstorlakl  t^aracter  of  the  nanatlve  at  this  point, 
and  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Book  of  the  Oormant. 
are  geueraUy  admitted  by  those  who  put  forward  this 
naturalistic  explanation. 

(7)  Uncetiainliea  of  history. — From  this  time  on 
to  the  end  of  Moses  life,  the  materials  are  scant, 
there  are  lon^  stretcbee  of  silence,  and  a  biographer 
may  well  hemtate.  Hie  tabernacle  was  set  up  at 
the  foot  of  the  "mountain  of  the  law"  (Ex  40  17- 
19),  and  the  world  from  that  day  to  tlus  has  been 
able  to  find  a  mercy-seat  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
of  the  law.  Nadab  and  Abihu  presumptuously 
offered  strange  fire  and  were  smitten  (Lev  10  1-7). 
The  people  were  numbered  (Nu  1  1  ff).  The  F&bb- 
over  was  kept  (Nu  9  1-5). 

(8)  Joumeu  to  Canaan  resumed. — ^The  joum^ 
to  Caiiaan  began  again  (Nu  10  11-13).  From 
thifl  time  until  near  the  close  of  the  life  of  M.  the 
emits  associated  with  his  name  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  story  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  other  subjects,  rather  than  to  a  biography 
ofM.  (cf  Wanderings;  Aabon;  Mibiam:  Joshua: 
Caleb;  Brazen  Serpent,  etc).  The  subjects  and 
references  are  as  follows: 

TtiP  Mftreh  [Nti  2  IfJ-T^:  9  15-23) 
Tbe  ComplianlnB  (Nu  n  l-;tf 
Tht  LiKtW  <Nii  II  4-l>,iS-a6) 
Tin-  ProjjJi^ts  <Nu  11  Hi) 
I>-[iriisv  or  Miriam  (Su  IB 

{[I)    Th^  h'irtirr  /i/  thi:  innd. — 

Ka'^l^^sh-tiumL-a  fNii  13  '■'<-2'S) 

Thi  ^^pi-^s  (l)t.  1        Nu  13  •^-■2^1:  S3  27.28-33;  14  1-88) 

TJi.-  PlaiiiH's  iNii  14  :-t(l.:i7.»>-4fi) 

Kurali,  liiiLiJiini  ani  Abiram  (Mu  )9  1-38) 
Thfc  Plaeue  (.Nu  16  4L-W;  17> 
Doatb  oTMinam  (Mu  20  il 

mn  of  M.  and  Aaron  (Kli  20  ^-13;  Ps  106  32) 

Unfriend  It  a  I'Hs  nf  Edam  t>Ju  ZO  14-21) 

l>eath  ri[  Asroii  <Nd  SO 

And  tNii  21  l-i) 

Compassing  of  Udom  <^jt  fll  4) 

Murmuring  (N«  M  -  ^ 

Brazen  Serpent  (Sf^  ti:  'SiK  nt  I  14) 

(11)  Bdom.— 

The  Jordan  (Nu  SI  10-20) 

Sihon  (Nu  81  21-32) 

Og  (Nu  81  33-36)  „ 

Balak  and  Balaam  (Nu  U  4 :  S4  26> 

Pollution  of  the  People  (Nu  86  0-15) 

Numbering  oT  the  People  (Nu  86) 

Joahua  Ohown  (Nu  87  lS-23) 

MIdlanltea  Punished  (Nu  81) 

(12)  Tribes  east  of  Jordan  {'Hii  82). 

(13)  Moses*  fintu  acts. — M.  was  now  ready  for 
the  Snsl  instruction  of  the  people.  They  were 
assembled  and  a  great  farewell  address  was  given 
(Dt  1—30  20).  Joshua  was  formally  inducted  into 
office  (Dt  81  1-8),  and  to  the  priests  was  delivered 
a  written  copy  of  this  last  announcement  of  the 
Law  now  adapted  to  the  progress  made  during  40 
yeara  (Dt  81  9-13;  cf  81  24r-29).   M.  then  caUed 


Joshua  into  the  tabernacle  for  a  final  charge  (Dt 
81  14-23),  gave  to  the  assembled  elders  of  the 
people  "the  words  of  this  son^'  (Dt  81  30;  SS 
1-43)  and  blessed  the  people  (Dt  88).  And  then 
M.,  who  "by  faith"  had  triumphed  in  Egypt,  had 
been  the  great  revelator  at  SSnai,  had  turned  back 
to  walk  with  the  people  of  little  laith  for  40  yeara, 
reached  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  faith,  when, 
from  the  top  of  Nebo,  the  towoing  pinnacle  of 
Pisgah,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  goodly  land  d 
promise  and  gave  way  to  Joshua  to  lead  the  people 
m  (Dt  84).  And  there  M.  died  and  was  buried, 
"but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day"  (Dt  84  5.6),  "and  Moses  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died"  (Dt  84  7). 

This  biography  of  M.  is  the  binding-thread  of  the 
Pent  from  the  banning  <tf  Ex  to  tne  end  of  Dt, 
without  disastrous  breaks  or  disturbing  repetitions. 
There  are,  indeed,  silences,  but  they  occur  where 
nothing  great  or  important  in  the  narrative  is  to 
be  elected.  And  there  are,  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
repetitions,  so-called  doublets,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  any  more  real  than  may  be  expected  in  any 
biography  that  is  only  incidental  to  the  main  pur- 
pose <a  the  writer.  No  man  can  break  t^uut  this 
nairative  oi  the  books  without  putting  mto  con- 
fusion this  life-Btoiy;  the  tme  cannot  be  treated  as 
independent  of  the  other;  any  more  than  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Eng.  Commonwealth  and  the  story  of 
Cromwell,  or  the  stoiy  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  career  of  Washington. 

Later  rebrenoes  to  M.  a*  leader,  lawgiver  and  prophet 
run  all  through  the  BIMe:  only  the  most  Important  wUl 
be  meoUtmed:  Josh  8  30-8»;  84  6;  1  8  U  6-8;  1  Ch 

a 14-17;  Pb  77  SOi  M  6:  foS:  106:  ua  6S  11.12: 
IS  1;   Dnl  8  11-13;  Aos  Vt  13;  ^Sia  6  4;  Mai 

4  4. 

The  place  held  by  M.  in  the  NT  is  as  unique  as 
in  the  OT,  thou^  far  leas  prominent.  Indeed,  he 
holds  the  same  place,  though  presented  in  a  dirfer- 
ent  light.  In  the  OT  he  is  the  type  of  the  Prophet 
to  be  raised  up  "like  unto"  him.  It  is  the  time  of 
types,  and  M.,  the  type,  is  most  conspicuous.  In 
the  NT  the  Prophet  "like  unto  Moses"  has  come. 
He  now  stands  out  the  greatest  One  in  human  his- 
tory, while  M.,  the  type,  fades  away  in  the  shadow. 
It  IS  thus  he  appears  in  Christ's  remarkable  refer- 
ence to  him:  "He  wrote  of  me"  (Jn  6  46).  Hie 
principal  thing  which  M.  wrote  apeofically  <»  Oirist 
IS  this  passage:  "Jeh  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  breth- 
ren, like  unto  me"  (Dt  IB  15.18  f).  Again  in  the 
Ep.  to  the  He,  which  is  the  formal  passing  over 
from  the  types  of  the  OT  to  the  fulfilment  in  the 
NT,  Jesus  is  made  to  stand  out  as  the  Moses  of  the 
new  dispensation  (He  8;  12  24-29).  Other  most 
important  NT  references  to  M.  are  Mt  17  3;  Mk 
0  4;  Lk  9  30;  Jn  1  17.46;  8  14;  Bom  6  14; 
Jude  ver  9;  Rev  W  3. 

U.  WoHi  and  CAoroctor. — So  little  is  known  of 
the  private  life  of  M.  that  his  personal  character 
can  scarcely  be  separated  from  the  part  which  he 
bore  in  public  affairs.  It  is  the  work  he  wrought 
for  Israel  and  for  mankind  which  fiixes  his  place 
among  the  great  ones  of  earth.  The  life  whicn  we 
have  just  sketched  as  the  life  of  the  leader  of  Israel 
is  also  the  life  of  the  author,  the  lawgiver,  and  the 
prophet. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  art.  to  discuss 
in  full  the  ^at  critical  controversies  concerning 
the  authorship  of  M.  which  have  been 
1.  The        summed  up  against  him  thus:  "It 
Author       is  doubtful  whetho-  we  can  regard  M. 

as  an  authOT  in  the  literary  sesise" 
(ffDB,  III,  446;  see  Pentateuch;  Deuterokout). 
It  will  only  be  in  place  here  to  present  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  evidence  in  the  case  for  M.  There 
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is  no  longa  any  question  concerning  the  literan- 
character  of  liie  age  in  which  M.  lived.  That  M. 
mipht  have  writt^  ia  indisputable.  But  did  he 
wnte,  and  how  mucbT  What  evidence  beats  at 
these  points? 

(1)  "Motes  wrote." — The  idea  of  writing  or  of 
writings  IB  found  60  t  in  the  Pent.  It  is  definitely 
recorded  in  writing  purporting  to  be  1^  M.  7 1  that 
M.  wrote  w  was  conunanded  to  write  (Ex  17  14: 
M  27;  89  30;  Nu  17  2.3;  Dt  10  4;  81  24}  and 
frequently  of  others  in  his  times  (Dt  8  9;  27  3; 
81  19;  Joeh  8  32).  Joshua  at  the  neat  convo- 
cation at  Shechem  for  the  taking  of  the  covenant 
wrote  "these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God" 
(Josh  24  28).  Thus  is  declared  the  existence  of 
such  a  book  but  25  years  after  the  death  of  M.  (cf 
BihU  StuderU,  1901,  260-74).  It  ia  thus  dearer 
asserted  by  the  Scriptures  as  a  fact  that  M.  in  the 
wilderness  a  little  Mter  the  exodus  was  "writing" 
'T3ooks." 

(2)  Mows*  library. — There  are  many  library 
marks  in  the  Pent,  even  in  those  portions  which  by 
nearly  all,  even  the  most  radical,  critics  are  allowed 
to  be  probably  the  writings  of  M.  The  Pent  as  a 
whole  has  such  library  marks  all  ova-  it. 

On  the  one  hand  this  is  entirely  oonristent  with 
the  known  litoanr  character  of  the  age  in  wluch 
M.  lived.  One  who  was  "instructed  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Eg^lians"  miriit  have  had  in  his  pos- 
session E^p  records.  And  the  author  of  this  art. 
is  of  that  class  to  whom  Professor  Clay  refers,  who 
beheve  "that  Hebraic  (or  Amoraic)  hterature,  as 
well  as  Aramaic,  has  a  great  antiquity  prior  to  the 
let  millennium  BC"  (Clay,  Amurra,  32). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  a  library  to  the 
extent  indicated  by  the  abiding  marks  upon  the 
Pent  does  not  in  the  least  militate  s^inat  the  claim 
of  M.  for  authorship  of  the  same.  The  re^  library 
marks,  aside  from  the  passages  which  are  assigned 
by  the  critics  to  go  with  them,  are  far  lees  numerous 
and  narrower  in  scope  than  in  Gibbon  or  in  Kurti. 
The  use  of  a  library  no  more  necessarily  endangers 
authorship  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

(3)  The  MoaohtradUion. — A  tradition  from  the 
banning  universally  held,  and  for  a  long  time  and 
without  mherent  absurdity,  has  very  great  wdght. 
Such  has  been  the  M.-tradititm  oi  autfaor^p. 
Since  M.  is  believed  to  have  been  such  a  person 
living  in  such  an  age  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  might  suitablv  provide  the  situation  and  the 
occasion  for  such  nistorical  records,  so  that  common 
sense  does  not  question  wheth^  he  could  have 
written  "a"  Pent,  but  only  whether  he  did  write 
"the"  Pent  which  we  have,  it  ia  easier  to  believe 
the  tradition  conceminjs  his  authorship  than  to 
believe  that  such  a  tradition  arose  with  nothing  so 
known  concerning  his  ability  and  circumstances. 
But  such  a  tradition  did  arise  concerning  M.  It 
existed  in  the  days  of  Josiah.  Without  it,  by  no 
possibility  could  the  people  have  been  persuaded 
to  receive  with  authority  a  book  puiportii^  to  be 
by  him.  The  question  of  the  truthiulnesa  of  the 
claim  of  actually  finding  the  Book  of  the  Law  alto- 
gether aside,  ^ere  must  have  been  such  a  national 
hero  as  M.  known  to  the  people  and  believed  in  by 
them,  as  well  as  a  confident  belief  in  an  age  of  lit- 
orature  reachi^  back  to  his  days,  else  the  Book  of 
the  Law  would  not  have  been  received  by  the  people 
as  from  M.  Archaeology  does  not  supply  actual 
literary  material  from  Israel  much  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Josiah,  but  the  material  shows  a  method 
of  writing  and  a  litoaiy  advancement  of  the  people 
which  reaches  far  back  for  its  ori^n,  and  which  goes 
far  to  justify  the  tradition  in  Jonah's  day.  More- 
over, to  the  present  time,  there  is  no  archaeological 
evidence  to  cast  doubt  upon  that  tradition. 

(4)  The  Pent  in  the  Northern  Kingdmn—The 


evidence  of  the  Pent  in  the  Northern  Kingdom 
before  the  fall  of  Samaria  is  very  strong— this 
entirely  aside  from  any  evidence  from  the  Sam 
Pent.  Although  some  few  insist  upon  an  early 
date  for  that  book,  it  is  better  to  omit  it  altogether 
from  this  argument,  as  the  time  of  its  composition 
is  not  absolutely  known  fuid  is  probably  not  very 
far  from  the  ckiae  of  the  Bab  ezue  of  Judah.  But 
the  iwophets  supply  indut»table  evidence  of  tiie 
Pent  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  (Hoa  1  10;  4  6; 
8  1.13;  9  11;  13  9:  Am  6  21.22;  8  5;  cf  Green, 
Higher  Criiicitm  and  the  Pent,  fiO-58). 

(6)  X^denes  for  tkt  Maaait  ag«, — Beyond  the  limit  to 
which  historical  evidence  roaches  cooownlv  the  Mosaic 
authoFBhlp  of  the  Pent,  Internal  evMence  toe  the  MoMle 
aee  as  the  time  of  Its  compodtioD  carries  lu  bat±  to  the 
very  dajn  of  M.  Bgyp  words  in  the  Pent  attest  Its  oom- 
podtlon  in  Uie  Mosaic  age,  not  iMoause  they  are  Barp 
words,  for  It  Is  quite  soppostiile  that  later  auuiors  rnwit 
have  known  Beryp  wards,  but  because  Uuy  are  Bf^ 
of  such  marked  pecnllarittas  In  maaolnB  and  hmorr  Slid  of 
such  abeolutely  ftccurate  use  In  the  Peat,  that  tbelr  em- 
^ymMit  by  utter  authors  In  suCh  a  way  Is  IncredlUe. 
The  Use  of  Budi  words  Is  a  long  one.  Only  a  few  can  be 
mentioned  here.   For  a  complete  list  the  authorities 

dted  must  be  consulted.   Then  Is  "^t^.  **'«r,  for  the 

streams  of  Egypt;  f[V^,  'dftft.  for  the  marshy  psatnre 

lands  along  the  mie;  lOtjl,  aA<«A.  for  the  "One  white 

linen"  of  the  priests;  "the  land  of  Rameses"  for  a  local 
district  In  lower  Egypt;  ^37Q  P<»'- 

nf^,  Joseph's  Egyp  name,  and  ni^'^  ■  '^fnatk.  the  name 

of  Joseph's  BayD  wife,  and  many  oOier  Bgyp  wtwds  (see 
Ueblehi.  hi  PSBA,  May,  1898,  203-10;  aUo  Tlu  BMm 
StMdnU,  1001.  3d-40). 

(0)  Tk*  obaewitjf  of  A»  doetrin*  of  tht  rmursetiM  in 
(&«  PmL — This  obsciirlty  has  been  urged  an^bist  tlw 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pent.  Becauss  of  the  popular 
belief  ooncernlng  the  doctrine  of  the  renirrectlon  among 
the  Egyptians,  this  obleetlon  to  the  Mosaic  antiuvshlp 
of  the  not  beoomsB  the  most  forcible  of  SO  Uie  objec- 
tions urged  by  critics.  If  the  Pent  was  written  by  M. 
whoa  Israel  had  Just  come  out  of  Egypt,  why  did  be 
leave  tiie  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  m  sooi  obscurity  ? 
The  answer  Is  very  simple.  The  so-called  Bgyp  doo> 
trine  ot  the  resurrection  was  not  a  doctrine  of  resurrec- 
tion at  aU,  but  a  doctrine  of  resusdtatlcm.  The  cssontlsl 
Idea  "  -      -  - 

the 


Idea  ot  xemateaUoa,  as  It  runs  Uiroiigh  Scripture  from 
first  gUnqwe  of  It  untO  the  declaration  ofPaul:  "It 


is  sown  a  nararal  body;  it  Is  raised  a  spMtual  bodv.  If 
there  Is  a  natural  body,  there  la  also  a  spiritual  body" 
(1  Cor  10  35-16).  Is  almost  absiriutely  beytMid  Um 
Egyp  vlifoD  of  the  future  life.  With  the  Egyptians  the 
risen  body  was  to  live  the  same  old  lite  on  oxen,  geese, 
bread,  beer,  wine  and  aU  good  tUngs"  (cf  for  aboodaat 
Illustration  MaqMTD's  Oiitd*  to  Cairo  Mu$*um).  The 
omission  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the 
Pent  at  Ow  later  date  aadnied  1^  orttidsm  Is  very  hard 
to  account  tor.  In  view  of  some  passages  from  the  Pss 
and  the  Prophets.  It  appean  InenulcaUe  (Job  19  ZH-W; 
Pb  16  10;  a  16;  Isa  9819:  BdcST:  Dnl  IS  3).  The 
gross  materullsm  of  tne  Bgyp  docMne  of  the  rWng 
from  the  dead  makes  the  obscurity  of  the  doctrine  ot  the 
resurrection  In  the  Pent  In  Moses*  day  perfectly  natural. 
Any  direct  mention  ot  the  subject  at  that  time  among  a 
people  Just  come  out  of  Egypt  would  have  carried  at 
once  Into  Israel's  religion  the  materialism  of  the  Egvp 
conception  ot  the  future  life.  The  only  way  by  which  uie 
people  could  be  weaned  away  from  these  Egyp  ideas 
was  by  beginning,  as  the  Pent  does,  with  more  spiritual 
Ideas  of  Ood,  oT the  other  world  and  of  worship.  The 
obscurity  of  the  doctrine  ot  the  resurrection  In  the  Pent, 
so  fu  from  being  against  Uie  Mosaic  authorship.  Is  a 
very  cogent  reason  tor  believing  the  Pent  to  have  come 
from  that  age,  as  the  only  known  time  when  such  an 
omlwdon  is  reasonably  explicable.  Lord,  In  his  lectures, 
though  not  an  Bnrptologlst,  caught  sight  of  this  truth 
wlil<£  later  woik  «  Bgyptolocists  has  made  dear  ( liotn, 
46).   Warborton  had  a  less  ossr  vision  of  It  (sse  Diwina 

(7)  The  uniiy  of  the  Penf.— Unity  in  the  Pent, 
abstractly  considered,  cannot  be  indicative  of  a 
particular  time  for  its  composition.  Manifestly, 
unity  can  be  ^ven  a  book  at  any  time.  There  is 
indiqiutably  a  certain  appearance  of  unity  in  nar- 
rative in  Uie  Pent,  and  vraen  this  unity  is  examined 
somewhat  carefnily,  it  is  found  to  have  such  pecul- 
iarity as  does  point  to  the  Mosaic  age  for  author- 
ship. The  making  of  books  which  nave  running 
through  them  such  a  narrative  as  is  contained  in  the 
Pent  wluch,  esp.  from  the  end  of  Gen,  is  entangled 
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and  interwoven  with'  dates  and  routes  and  topo- 
gn^hical  notes,  the  hiBtoiy  of  experiences,  all  so 
accurately  oven  that  in  part  to  this  day  the 
route  and  the  places  intended  can  be  identified,  all 
this,  no  matter  when  the  books  were  written,  cer- 
tainly calls  for  special  conditions  of  authorship. 
A  narrative  which  so  provides  for  all  the  exigencies 
of  desert  life  and  so  anticipates  the  life  to  which 
Israel  looked  forward,  e^diibits  a  realism  which  calls 
for  very  special  familiarity  with  all  the  drcum- 
stances.  And  when  the  narrative  adds  to  all  this 
the  life  of  a  man  without  breaks  or  repetitions  ad- 
verse to  the  purpose  of  a  biography,  and  running 
throu^  from  o^miing  to  end,  and  not  a  haphazard, 
unsymmetrical  man  such  as  might  result  from  the 
piecing  together  of  fragments,  out  a  colossal  and 
symmetrical  man,  the  foremost  man  of  the  world 
until  a  greater  than  M.  should  appear,  it  demands 
to  be  written  near  the  time  and  place  of  the  events 
narrated.  That  a  work  of  fiction,  struck  off  at  one 
time  by  one  hand,  might  meet  all  uiese  requirements 
at  a  later  date,  no  one  can  doubt,  but  a  scrap-book, 
even  thoi^  made  up  of  facts,  cannot  do  so.  In 
fact,  the  scraps  culled  out  by  the  analysis  of  the 
Pent  do  not  make  a  connected  life-story  at  all,  but 
three  fragmentary  and  disconnected  stories,  and 
turn  a  bic^raphy,  which  is  the  binding-thread  of 
the  books,  into  what  is  little  better  than  non- 
sense. 

The  unity  of  the  Law,  which  also  can  be  well 
sustained,  is  to  the  same  effect  as  the  unity  of  the 
narrative  in  certifying  the  narrative  near  to  the 
time  and  place  of  the  events  narrated.  The  dis- 
cussion of^the  unit^  of  the  Law,  which  involves 
nearly  the  whole  critical  controTOBy  of  the  day, 
would  be  too  much  of  a  digression  for  an  article  on 
M,  (see  Law;  Leviticus;  Dbdtbbonoht;  also 
Green,  Higher  CrUicusm  and  the  Pent;  On,  POT; 
Wiener,  Bib.  Sac.,  190ft-10). 

Neither  criticism  nor  archaeology  has  yet  pro- 
duced the  kind  or  d^ree  of  evidence  which  ration- 
alism demands  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pent.  No  trace  has  yet  been  found  either  of  the 
broken  tablets  at  Mt.  Sinu  or  of  the  autograph  copy 
of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  "by  the  hand  of  Moses 
lnt>iuht  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  the  days  of 
Jodtm.  Not  are  these  things  likdy  to  be  found, 
nor  anything  else  that  will  certify  authorship  like 
a  transcription  of  the  records  m  the  copyright 
office.  Such  evidence  is  not  reasonably  demanded. 
The  foregoing  indications  point  very  strongly  to 
the  production  of  the  Pent  in  the  Mosaic  age  by 
someone  as  familiar  with  the  circumstances  and 
as  near  the  heart  of  the  nation  as  M.  was.  That 
hexe  and  there  a  few  slight  additions  may  have 
been  made  and  that,  perhaps,  a  few  explanations 
made  by  scribes  may  have  supped  into  the  text 
from  the  margin  are  not  unlikely  (Nii  12  3;  Dt  84), 
but  this  does  not  affect  the  general  clum  of  author- 
ship. 

Pfl  90  Is  also  attributed  to  M.,  though  Rttempts  have 
been  nude  to  discredit  his  authorship  here  also  (De- 
lltzach,  Comm.  on  the  P«a).  There  are  those  who  i>erhaps 
still  hold  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
But  that  view  was  never  more  than  a  speculation. 

The  character  of  M.  as  lawgiver  is  scarcely 
separable  from  that  of  M.  as  author,  but  calls  for 

some  separate  consideration. 
2.  The  (1)  The  extent  of  the  Momie  dement 

Lawgiver     in  the  Pent  lefpdation  has  been  so 

variously  estimated  that  for  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  discussion  the  reader  most  consult 
not  only  other  articles  (Law;  Book  or  thb  Covb- 
rant;  PBNTATEucH)butspecia]  works  on  this  subject. 
In  accord  with  the  reasons  presented  above  for  the 
authorship  of  the  Pent  in  Mosaic  times,  the  great 
statesman  seems  most  naturally  the  author  of  the 


laws  so  interwoven  with  his  life  and  leadoship. 
M.  first  pave  laws  concerning  the  Passover  (Ex  18). 
At  Sinai,  after  the  startling  revelation  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  it  is  most  reasonable  that 
M.  should  gather  the  people  together  to  covenant 
with  God,  and  should  record  that  event  in  the  short 
code  of  laws  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
^  94  7).  This  code  contains  the  Moral  Law 
(Ex  SO  1-17)  as  fundamental,  the  constitution  (rf 
the  theocracy  and  <A  all  etmcal  living.  This  is 
followed  by  a  bflittf  code  suitable  to  their  present 
condiUon  and  immediate  prospects  (Ex  30  24-26; 
21-28) .  Considering  the  expectations  of  both  leader 
and  people  that  they  would  immediately  proceed 
to  the  promised  land  and  take  possession,  it  is 
quite  in  order  that  there  should  be  laws  concerning 
vineyards  and  olive  orchards  (Ex  88  11),  and  har- 
vests (Ex  28  10-16)  and  the  first-fruits  ijEx  2S  19). 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle,  a  priest- 
code  became  a  necessity.  AccordinjEly,  such  a  code 
follows  with  great  mmutiae  of  directions.  This 
part  of  the  Law  is  composed  ^most  entirdy  of  "laws 
of  procedure"  intended  j>rimarily  for  the  priests, 
that  th^  might  know theirown  duties  and  give  oral 
instruction  to  the  people,  and  probably  was  nev» 
meant  for  the  wlum  people  eimept  in  the  most  gen- 
eral way.  When  Israel  was  turned  back  into  the 
wilderness,  these  two  codes  were  quite  suffident 
for  the  simple  life  of  the  wanderings.  But  lerael 
developed.  The  rabble  became  a  nation.  Forty 
years  of  Ufe  under  law,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  in  the  morahties  of  life,  the 
PC  in  th^  reli^ous  exercises,  and  the  bri^  statutes 
of  Lev  for  the  umple  Ufe  of  the  desert,  prepared  the 
people  for  a  more  ekUrarate  code  as  uiey  entered 
the  promised  land  with  its  more  complex  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  Dt  that  code  was  recorded  and  left 
for  the  guidance  of  the  people.  That  these  various 
codes  contain  some  things  not  now  understood  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  It  would  be  surprising  if 
they  did  not.  Would  not  Orientals  of  today  nnd 
some  things  in  Western  laws  quite  inoompreben* 
aible  without  explanation? 

That  some  few  items  of  law  may  have  been  added 
at  a  later  time,  as  some  items  <rf  history  were  added 
to  thenarrative,ianot  at  all  unreasonahle,  and  does 
in  no  way  invaJidate  the  claim  of  M.  as  the  law- 
ffver^  any  more  than  latw  Fnnch  le^slatiui  has 
invahdated  ttie  Comcaa'a  clum  to  the  Napoleouio 
Code. 

The  csBonUal  value  of  the  Mosaic  leglslaUon  la  beyond 
comparison.  Some  of  the  laws  of  MT,  relating  as  tber 
did  to  passing  proUems,  have  themselves  passed  away: 
some  ot  tbem  were  deflnitdy  abroMted  by  Christ  and 
others  explicitly  fuUUIed;  but  maax  ot  hfs  legislation, 
moral.  Industrial,  social  and  political.  Is  the  varp  and 
voot  of  the  best  In  the  great  codes  of  the  world  to  this 
day.  The  morality  of  the  Decalogue  Is  unapproacbed 
among  collections  of  moral  precepts.  Its  divinity,  like 
the  dlvlolty  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  lies  not  only  in 
what  It  Includes,  but  aJbo  in  what  It  omits.  The  pre- 
cepts of  Ptah-hotep,  of  Confadoa,  of  Bplctetns  Include 
many  things  found  In  the  Decahwue:  the  Decalogue 
omiu  manMthiHot  found  awutna  m«  wiaxiwu  </  Umm 
monOUta.  ^Thxm  in  what  It  ezdudes,  as  In  wliai  It  In- 
dodea.  the  perfection  of  tike  Deeakiffue  lies. 

(2)  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  lawe  of  M. 
were  codes,  not  a  collection  of  court  decimons  known 
to  lawyers  aa  common  law,  but  codes  grea  ab- 
stractly, not  in  view  of  any  particular  concrete 
case,  and  arranged  in  systematic  order  (^ener, 
St&.  Sac.,  1900-10).  This  is  entirely  in  harmoity 
with  the  archaeoIcHijcal  indications  of  the  Mosaic 
and  preceding  ages.  The  CH,  given  at  least  5 
centuries  before,  is  one  of  the  most  ordo-ly,  method- 
ical and  lo^cal  codes  ever  constructed  (I^y<m, 
JAOS,  XXV,  254). 

The  career  and  the  works  and  the  character  of 
M.  culminate  in  the  prophetic  office.   It  was  as 
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prophet  that  M.  was  essentially  leader.   It  was  aa 
prophet         he  held  the  place  of  highest  emi- 
nence in  the  world  irntil  a  greater  than 
8.  Hie        M.  came. 

Proidiet  (1)  The  statesman-prophet  framed 

a  civil  government  which  illustrated  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  The  theocracy  did 
not  simulate  any  government  of  earth,  monarchy, 
republic  or  socialistic  state.  It  combined  the  best 
elements  in  all  of  these  and  set  up  the  most  effect- 
ive checks  which  have  ever  been  devised  agunst 
the  evils  of  each. 

(2)  The  law|pve>prophet  inculcated  maxims  and 
laws  which  set  the  feet  of  the  people  in  the  way 
of  life,  so  that,  while  failing  as  a  lav  of  life  in  a  sinful 
world,  these  i^ecepts  ever  v&aain  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct. 

(3)  The  priest-prophet  prepared  and  gave  to 
Israel  a  ritual  of  worship  which  most  completely 
typified  the  redemptive  mercy  of  God  and  which  is 
so  wonderfully  unfolded  in  the  £p.  to  the  He,  as 
it  has  been  more  wonderfully  fulfilled  in  the  life 
and  atoning  death  of  Christ. 

(4)  In  all  the  multiform  activities  of  the  prophetic 
career  he  was  a  type  of  Christ,  the  type  of  Christ 
whose  work  was  a  tutor  unto  Christ.  * 

Moses'  revelation  of  God  ever  transcends  the 
speculations  of  theologians  about  God  as  a  sunrise 
transcends  a  treatise  on  the  solar  spectrum.  While 
the  speculations  are  cold  and  lifelesSf  the  revelation 
is  vit^  and  glorious.  As  an  analysis  of  Raphael's 
painting  of  the  transfiguration  belittles  its  im- 
pression upon  the  beholder,  while  a  sight  of  the 
picture  exalts  that  scene  in  the  mind  and  heart,  so 
the  attempts  of  theologians  to  analyze  God  and 
bring  Him  within  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind 
belittle  the  conception  of  God,  dwarf  it  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  human  intellect,  while  such  a  vision 
of  Him  as  M  ^ves  exalts  and  glorifies  Him  beyond 
expression.  Thus  while  theologians  of  every  school 
from  Athanasius  to  Ritschl  come  and  go,  M.  goes 
on  forever;  while  they  stand  cold  on  library  shelvea, 
he  lives  warm  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Such  was  the  Heb  leader,  lawgiver,  prophet, 
poet;  among  mere  men,  "the  foremost  man  of  all 
this  world." 

LiTERATuBK. — Comma,  on  the  Peat;  for  rabbinical 
traditions,  cf  Lauterbacb  in  Jew  Sne:  tor  paeudepl- 
graphlcal  books  ascribed  to  M.,  see  Charles,  Aaiump- 
tion  of  M.;  (or  Mohunmedan  legends,  c(  DB;  Ebers, 
Bgypten  und  dit  Bach«r  Mom:  for  critical  partition  Ol 
books  of  M..  cf  JPolvcAroM*  BiUs  and  Bennect  in  HDB; 
(or  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  critical  problems. 
c(  POT. 

M.  G.  Ktlb 
HOSES,  ASSUMPTION,  spsump'shun,  OF.  See 
Apocaltptic  Litbratdbb. 

MOSES,  SONG  OF:  The  name  given  to  the 
song  of  triumph  sung  by  Moses  and  the  Isradites 
af t^  the  croasmgof  the  Red  Sea  and  the  destruction 
of  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh  (Ex  16  1-18).  The  sub- 
limity of  this  noble  ode  is  universally  admitted. 
In  magnificent  str^ns  it  celebrates  the  deliverance 
just  experienced,  extolling  the  attributes  of  Jeh 
revealed  in  the  triumph  (vs  1-12),  then  anticipates 
the  astonishing  effecto  which  would  flow  from  this 
deliverance  in  the  immediate  future  and  in  after- 
times  (vs  13^18).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  at  least  the  basis  of  the  song — possibly  the 
whole — is  genuinely  Mosaic.  In  the  allusions  to  the 
guidance  of  the  people  to  God's  holy  habitation, 
and  to  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  peoples  and 
of  Uie  Cuiaanites  (vs  13-18),  it  is  thought  that 
traces  are  manifest  of  a  later  revin<ni  and  expansiim. 
This,  however,  is  1^  no  means  a  necessary  con- 
clusion. 

Driver,  who  In  LOT,  8th  ed.  30.  goes  with  the  critics 
on  this  point,  wrote  more  guardedly  In  the  1st  ed  (p.  27): 


"Probably,  however,  the  greater  part  of  Vbe  boos  fs 
Moaalc,  and  the  modification  or  expansion  Is  limited  to 
the  closing  vs;  (or  the  general  style  Is  antique,  and  the 
triumphant  tone  which  pervades  It  Is  Just  such  as  might 
naturally  have  been  Inspired  by  the  event  which  It 
celebrates." 

The  song  of  Moaes  is  made  the  model  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  "the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of 
God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,"  which  those 
standing  by  the  sea  of  glass,  who  have  "come  off 
victorious  from  the  beast,  and  from  his  image,  and 
from  the  number  of  his  name,"  sing  to  God's  praise, 
"Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  O  Lord 
God,  the  Ahnighty/'  etc  (Rev  16  2-4).  The 
church  having  experienced  a  deUverance  similar 
to  that  experienced  by  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea,  but 
infinitely  greater,  the  old  song  is  recast,  and  its 
tains  are  readapted  to  ejqness  both  victories,  the 
lower  and  the  higher,  at  once.  Jahbb  Okb 

MOSOLLAMON,  mftHSora-mon.  See  Mosolf 

LAuna. 

MOSOLLAMTJS,  md-soIVmua: 

(1)  AV  "Moeollam"  (M«rAXXa/«>i,  MosdUamos), 
one  of  the  three  "assessors"  appointed  to  the  two 
commissioners  in  the  inquiry  made  about  "strange 
wives"  ( 1  Esd  9  U)  -  "Meshullam"  in  Ezr  10  15. 

(2)  AV  "MoeoUamon,"  one  of  those  sent  by 
Ezra  to  the  captain  Loddeus  to  obtain  men  who 
could  execute  the  priest's  office  (1  Esd  8  44  [LXX 
43])'-"Meahullam''  in  Ezr  8  16  (B  reads  also  He. 
voK^iiw,  MesoUAOn,  in  1  Esd  8  44). 

MOST  HIGH,  MOST  HOLY.   See  God,  Nambs 

OP. 

MOTE,  mOt  (itdp^,  kdrphos) :  A  minute  piece 
of  anything  dry  or  hght,  as  straw,  chaff,  a  splinter 
of  wood,  that  might  enter  the  eye.  Used  by  Jesus 
in  Mt  7  3ff;  Lk  6  41f  in  contrast  with  "beam," 
to  rd>uke  officiousnees  in  correcting  small  faults  of 
others,  while  cherishing  greater  ones  of  our  own. 

MOTH,  moth  (07 ,  'dsA;  cf  Arab.  , 
'uththai,  "moth";  colloquial  o»*,  'iU;  Dip,  909, 

"worm"  [Isa  81  8];  cf  Arab,  atts,  "worm," 

esp.  an  insect  larva  in  flesh,  wood  or  grain; 


Glothes-Moth  ITinea  peitionella). 

a,  Larrk  In  cma*  conilnictad  out  of  iiilHUncaoD  vhich  It  li  fndint;  b.eua 
eutout  klUiauid*;  c,  cmMcat  op«o  hj  Itu  Ur<FB  tor  uiUrilai  111  d,  e.Iha 
p*rt*ct  iBMd. 


«fer,  "moth"  [Mt  8  19.20:  Lk  12  33];  <n\T6^f>*mt, 
setdbrdfos,  "moth-eaten"  {Jas  6  2]): 

The  moths  constitute  the  larger  division  of  the 
order  LeptdoiAera.  Two  of  the  points  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  butteifiiea  are  that 
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they  are  generalhr  nocturnal  and  tliat  their  anten- 
nae are  not  club-shaped.  Furthw,  the  larva  in 
many  cases  spins  a  cocoon  for  the  protection  ot  the 

Eupa  or  chiysalis.  which  is  never  the  case  with 
utteiflies.  ■  The  Bib.  references  are  to  the  clothes- 
moth,  i.e.  various  speciee  of  the  genus  Tinea,  tiny 
insects  which  lay  their  eggs  in  woolen  clothes,  upon 
which  the  larvae  later  feed.  As  the  larva  feeds  it 
makes  a  ofKiKm  of  its  mSk  together  with  Gben  of  the 
cloth  on  which  it  is  feeding,  so  that  the  color  of  the 
cocooD  depends  upon  the  color  of  the  fabric.  The 
adult  is  only  indirectly  harmful,  as  it  is  only  in  the 
larval  stage  that  the  insect  injures  clothing.  There- 
fore in  Isa  01  8,  "For  the  moth  ["Oak]  shall  eat 
them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the  worm  JsO^]  shall 
eat  them  like  wool,"  both  words  must  refer  to  the 
larva,  the  distich  danaading  such  a  word  as  sdc 
to  balance  *d9ft  in  the  first  half.  Hie  word  "moth'* 
occurs  7 1  in  the  OT,  in  Job,  Pes,  Isa  and  Hos,  always 
in  figurative  expresmons,  typifying  either  that  which 
is  destructive  (Job  IS  28;  Ps  89  11;  Isa  60  9; 
61  8;  Hoe  6  12)  or  that  which  ia  frail  (Job  4  19; 
27  18).   See  Imsectb.  Altred  Elt  Dat 

UOTHES,   muth'ar  'em,  "mother," 

"dam,"  "anoeatress!';  f-lfn^i  mftA*):  In  vain  do 
we  look  m  the  Scripturei  fw  tracee  <rf 

1.  Her  the  low  position  which  woman  occu- 
Position  is  pies  in  many  eastern  lands.  A  false 
the  OT       mipression  has  been  created  by  her 

present  position  in  the  East,  esp.  under 
Mohanunedan  rule.  Her  place  as  depicted  in  the 
Scriptures  is  a  totally  different  one.  Women  there 
move  on  the  same  social  plane  with  men.  They 
often  occupy  leading  public  positions  (Ex  16  20; 
Jga  4  4;  2  K  S3  14).  Hie  love  of  offspring  was 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  Heb  women,  and 
thus  motherhood  was  highly  respected.  Among 
tha  patriarchs  women,  and  esp.  mothers,  occupy 
a  prominent  place.  In  Rebekah's  marria^,  her 
mother  seems  to  have  had  equal  voice  with  her 
father  and  Laban,  her  brother  (Gen  84  28.50.53. 
5fi).  Jacob  "obeyed  his  father  and  his  mother" 
(Qm  SB  7),  and  ms  mother  evidently  was  his  c^ef 
eounaelor.  The  Law  places  the  child  under  obli- 
gation of  honoring  father  and  mother  alike  (Ex  SO 
i2).  The  child  -that  strikes  father  or  mother  or 
curses  either  of  them  is  punished  by  death  (Ex  31 
15.17).  The  same  fate  overtakes  the  habitually 
disobedient  <Dt  SI  18-21). 

In  one  place  in  the  Law,  the  mother  is  even  placed 
before  the  father  as  the  object  of  filial  reverence 
(Lev  19  3).  The  I^almist  depicta  deepest  grief 
as  that  of  one  who  moumeth  for  his  mother  (Ps 
86  14),  In  the  entire  Book  of  Prov  the  duty 
of  reverence,  love  and  obedience  of  sons  to  their 
mothers  is  unceasin^y  inculcated.  The  greatest 
comfort  imaginable  is  that  wherewith  a  mother 
comforts  her  son  (Isa  66  13). 

And  what  is  true  of  the  OT  is  equally  true  of  the 
NT.  The  same  high  type  of  womanhood,  the  same 
reverence  for  one's  mother  is  in  evi- 

2.  Position  dence  in  both  books.  The  birth  of 
in  tite  7ST    Christ  lifted  motherhood  to  the  highest 

possible  plane  and  idealized  it  for  all 
time.  The  last  thing  Jesus  did  on  the  Cross  was  to 
bestow  His  mother  on  John  "the  beloved"  as  his 
special  inheritance.  What  woman  ia  today,  what 
she  is  in  particular  in  her  motherhood,  she  owes 
wholly  to  the  position  in  which  the  Scriptures  have 
placed  her.  Sometimes  the  stepmother  is  spoken 
of  as  the  real  mother  (Gen  87  10).  Sometimes 
the  grandmother  or  other  female  relative  is  thus 
spoken  of  (Gen  8  20;  1  K  16  10). 

Trojdcally  the  nation  is  spoken  of  as  a  mother 
and  the  people  are  her  children  (Isa  60  1 ;  Jer  60 
12;  Hoe  3  4;  4  6).   Large  cities  also  are  "mothers" 


(3  8  80  19;  cf  Gal  4  36;  2  Ekd  10  7),  and  Job 
even  deincts  the  earth  as  such  (Job  1  21). 

HsHRT  E.  Dobub 
MOTHER-IN-LAV.  See  RBumoMBBin^ 

Family. 

HOnOir,  mO'shun:  In  2  Esd  6  14.  AV  "mo- 
tion" reiwesents.the  Lat  eommotio^  "commotion," 
"disturbance"  (RV  has  revised  entu«ly  here).  In 
Rom  7  5,  "the  motions  of  sins,  which  were  by  the 
law,"  "motion"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "impulse," 
and  "impulses"  would  probably  give  the  best  ir. 
But  the  Gr  noun  (waB^ifum,  patMmata)  is  hard  to 
translate  exactly,  and  RV  haspreferred  "passiona," 
as  in  Gat  6  24.  Sanday  (WC)  paraphrases  "the 
impressions  of  sense,  suggrative  of  sin,  stimulated 
into  pervene  actiinty  by  their  legal  mohibitiui." 
See  FAsaioN.  "Motian'^^is  found  abo  in  Wisd  6  11 
(AVaiulRVm}and7  24  (AV  and  RV)  in  a  modem 
sense.  Burton  Scott  Eastoh 

HOUm),  mound.  See  Smas,  4,  (e)- 

MOUNT,  mount,  JAOVWTAIN,  moun'tin.  See 
Hill,  Mount,  Mountaui. 

ICOUnT  BPHRAHL  See  Ephbaih,  Mount. 

UOUNT  OF  CONGRBGATIONt  THE.  See 

CoNaitEQATION,  MoUNT  Or. 

MOUNT  OF  CORRUPnON.  See  Ouvss, 
Mount  or. 

MOUNT  OF  OLIVES.  Bee  Outbb,  Mount 
op;  Jbkusaleu. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  AMALEKITES  ("hill-countiy 
of  the  Amalekites"  Ugs  18  15]):  The  Amalekites 
are  usually  connected  with  the  valley  (Nu  14  25; 
Jgs  7  12),  but  appear  from  this  paasfwe  to  have 
had  a  settlement  m  the  hill'  country  of  E^duaim. 

See  AliALEKITEB. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  AMORITBS  ("bm-oountjy  of 
the  Amorites"  [Dt  1  7.20.24;  ef  Nu  IS  20;  Josh 
10  6,  etc]) :  The  region  intended  is  that  aftomtd 
known  as  the  hill  country  of  Judah  and  Ephraim, 
but  sometimes  "Amorites"  is  used  as  a  general  des- 
ignation for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (Gen 
U  16;  Josh  24  8.18,  etc).  See  AvoHrnsB. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  VALLEY:  Zereth-shahar  ia 
said  to  be  situated  in  or  on  the  "mount  of  the 
valley"  (plfffi?  niH?,  b-har  Ad'ftnej;  [Josh  IS  19]). 
Cheyne  {EB,  s.v.)  says  "i.e.  on  one  of  the  moun- 
tains E.  of  the  Jordw  valley  (cf  ver  27),  and  not 
impossibly  on  that  described  at  length  in  BJ,Vll, 
vi,  1-3."  To  the  N.W.  of  this  mountain  is  Wadg 
e9~^ara,  wherein  there  may  be  a  reminiscenoe  m 
Zereth-shahar.   There  is  no  certainty. 

MOURNING,  mOm'ing.   See  Bubial;  Gbikp. 

MOUSE,  mous,  MICE,  mis  C^??,  'akhb6r; 

IXK  |i»ff»  rnHa,  "mouse";  cf  Arab.  J^,  *akbar, 

"jerboa,"  not  'aJOtar,  "greater";  cf  also 

proper  noun,  ^^3??,  *akhb9r,  "Achbor"  [Gen  S6 
38  f:  1  Ch  1  49;  also  2  K  23  12.14;  Jer  36  22; 
36  12]):  The  word  ogcuib  in  the  list  of  unclean 
"creeping  tlunga"  (Lev  11  29),  in  the  account  of  the 
golden  mice  and  tumois  (AV  and  ARVm  "emerods") 
sent  by  the  Philis  (1  S  6  4-18),  and  in  the  phrase, 
"eating  swine's  flesh,  and  the  fUMnnination,  and  the 
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mouse"  (Isa  W  17).  The  coflmopolitan  house- 
mouse,  Mv»  mutcuiu*,  is  doubtless  the  species 
referred  to.  The  jerboa  or  jumping  mouse,  Arab. 
yar&d\  is  eaten  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
N.E.  of  Damascus.  Possiblv  allied  to  c^hbOr  is  the 
Arab.  *aA6ar  (genially  in  pi,  ^akdJnr),  used  for  the 
male  of  the  jerooa.  Alfred  Elt  Dat 

MOUTH,  mowth  (H^  ,peh,'^rj,  ^«tA,  fh^ ,  , 
garOn  [Pa  149  6];  Aiam.  ,  pum,  ,  no"  [Dnl 
S26];  vriu^al6ma,71t,once><iiyot,ldgo8,i.e."voTd 
of  mouth,  "speech"  [Acts  15  27];  once  we  find  tiie 
Tb.  Inowiitt*!  epiatomUO,  "to  silence,"  "to  stop 
the  mouth'MTit  1  11)): 

In  addition  to  frequent  references  to  man  and 
animals,  "Their  food  was  yet  in  their  mouths"  (Ps 
78  30);  "And  Jeh  opened  the  mouth 
1.  Literal  of  the  ass"  (Nu  32  28);  "Save  me 
Senn  from  the  lion's  mouth"  CPs  33  21), 
etc,  the  term  is  often  used  in  connec- 
tion with  inanimate  things:  mouth  of  a  sack  (Gen 
43  27):  of  the  earth  (4  11;  Nu  36  10);  of  a  well 
(39  2.3.8.10);  of  a  cave  fJosh  10  18.22.27);  of 
Sheol  (Ps  141  7);  of  the  abyss  (Jer  48  28):  of  a 
furnace  (Aram.  f*ra\  Dnl  8  26):  of  idols  (I^  116  5: 
186  16.17). 

(1)  The  "mouth"  denotes  language,  speech, 
declaration  (cf  "lips,"  "tong;ue,"  which  see):  "By 
the  mouth  of"  is  "by  means  of,"  "on 
8.  Figura-  the  declaration  of"  (Lk  1  70;  Acts 
tire  Sense  1  16);  "Whoeo  killeth  an;y  person, 
the  murderer  shall  be  slam  at  the 
mouth  of  witnesses"  (Nu  86  30;  cf  Dt  17  6;  Mt 
18  16;  He  10  28);  "I  will  give  you  mouth  and 
wisdom"  (Lk  21  15);  "fool's  mouth"  (Prov  18  7). 
(2)  "Mouth"  also  denotes  "spokesman":  "He  shall 
be  to  thee  a  mouth"  (Ex  4  16). 

Numerous  are  the  idiomaticphrases  which  have, 
in  part,  been  introduced  into  English  by  means  of 
the  language  of  the  Bible.  "To  put  into  the 
mouth,  if  said  of  God,  denotes  Divine  inspiration 
(Dt  18  18:  Mic  8  6).  "To  have  words  put  into 
the  mouth  '  means  to  have  instructions  given  (Dt 
81  19;  2  S  14  3;  Jer  19;  Ex  4  11-16).  "The 
fruit  of  the  mouth"  (Prov  18  20)  is  synonymical 
with  wisdom,  the  mature  utterance  of  the  wise. 
"To  put  one's  mouth  into  the  dust"  is  equivalent 
with  humbling  one's  self  (Lam  3  29;  cf  "to  lay 
one's  horn  in  the  dust,"  Job  16  15).  Silent  aul>- 
mifision  is  expressed  by  "laying  the  hand  upon  the 
mouth"  (JgB  16  19;  Job  39  9:  40  4:  Mic  7  16); 
df  "to  refrain  the  lips";  see  Lip.  "To  open  the 
mouth  wide"  agunst  a  person  is  to  accuse  him 
wildly  and  often  wrongfully  (Pa  86  21;  Isa  67  4), 
otJierwise  "to  open  one's  mouth  wide,"  "to  have  an 
enlarged  mouth"  means  to  have  great  confidence 
and  joy  in  speaking  or  accepting  good  things  (I  S 
3  1;  Ezk  88  22;  2  Cor  6  II;  Eph  6  19).  "To 
gape  upon  one  with  the  mouth"  means  to  threaten 
a  person  (Job  16  10).  Divine  rebuke  is  expressed 
1^  the  "rod  of  God's  mouth"  (Isa  11  4),  and  the 
Mea^ah  declares  "He  hath  made  my  ntouth  like 
asharp  sword"  (Isa  49  2;  cf  Rev  S  16:  19  15.21). 
Great  anguish,  such  as  dying  mth  thirst,  is  ex- 
pressed by  "the  tongue  cleaving  to  the  root  of  the 
mouth" (Heb^SM, Job  39  10;  Pb  187  6;  cf33  15). 

H.  L.  E.  Lderino' 

MOWIIfG,  mO'ing,  MOWN  GRASS  (T9,  gSz, 
"a  shearing,"  "cut  grass"):  In  Ps  73  6  the  good 
king's  rule  is  aaid  to  be  "like  rain  upon  the  mown 
grass,"  to  start  the  new  growth  (cf  2  S  28  4;  Hos 
6  3).  "The  king's  mowings"  (Am  7  1)  were  the 
portion  of  the  spring  herbage  taken  as  tribute  by 
the  kings  of  Israel  to  feed  their  horses  (cf  1  S  6 
15  ff;  18  5).  "After  the  king's  mowings"  would 
denote  the  time  when  everybody  else  migat  turn  to 


reap  their  ereenstuffs  {BTP,  II,  109).  The  teim 
"mower"  HtR,  iafor,  "to  dock  off,"  'Wmrtott") 
in  Ps  139  7  AV  is  rendered  *'reu)er"  in  RV,  and 
in  Jas  6  4  RV  has  "mow"  for  l/Utf,  amdO  (AV 

"reap").   See  Habvsbt;  Rkapinq. 

M.  O.  Etans 

MOZA,  mH'm  (Ttf  SlS ,  md^) : 

(1)  Son  of  Caleb  and  Ephah  (1       3  46). 

(2)  A  desceuiaut  of  Saul  (1  Ch  6  36.37;  9 
42.43). 

MOZAH,  mfi'za  (It^n,  Ao-rndfOA;  B,  'AfMidi, 
AmSk$,  A,  'Ajuw^  AmOaA):  A  town  in  the  terri- 
toi^  of  Benjamin  named  after  Mispeh  and  €%e- 
phuah  (Josh  18  26).  It  may  be  represented  bv 
the  modem  Beit  Mia^  the  heavy  g  of  the  Heb 
passing  into  the  lig^t  z  oi  the  Arab.,  a  not  unusual 
change.  The  name  means  "place  of  hard  straie." 
The  village  lies  to  the  N.  oi  ^uldniyeh  (posnbly 
Emmaus),  about  4  miles  N.W.  of  Jems. 

MUFFLER,  muf'ier  (Tl^f^,  T-'aiflA):  The  name 

fiven  to  an  article  of  woman's  dress  in  Isa  S  10. 
t  describes  a  veil  more  elaborate  and  costly  than 
the  ordinary.  A  cognate  word  in  the  sense  of 
"veiled"  is  applied  in  the  Mish  (^hdbbOth,  ▼i.6)  to 
Jewesses  from  Arabia.   See  Drbss. 

MTJLBERRT,  mulWi,  TREES  (Q*>V?f,  &*- 
kk&'lm;  LXX  &«i<h,  dpioi,  "pear  trees"  [2  S  6  23  f ; 
1  Ch  14  14 f,  m  "balsam-trees":  Ps  64  6,  AV 
"Baca,"  m  "mulberry  trees,"  RV  "weeping,"  m 
"balsfuu-trees"):  According  to  Arab,  writers  the 
Baca  tree  is  similar  to  the  balsam  (Bobamodsndran 
opobabofRum),  and  growa  near  Mecca;  no  such  tree 
is,  however,  known  m  Pal.  The  name  may,  in  Heb, 
have  been  applied  to  some  species  of  Acacia  (q.v.). 
The  idea  of  "weeping"  implied  in  the  root,  both  in 
Heb  and  Arab.,  may  be  explained  by  the  exudation 
of  gum.  "The  sound  of  marching  in  the  tope  of  the 
mulberry  trees"  has  been  explained  to  refer  to  the 
quivering  of  the  leaves  of  poplars,  but  there  is  not 
much  to  support  this  view  (see  Poplab).  The  tr 
"mulberry  trees"  is,  however,  even  more  improb- 
able, as  this  tree,  thou^  very  plentiful  today,  had 
not  been  introduced  into  Pal  in  OT  times. 

Mulberry  (idpow,  mdrtm  [1  Mace  6  34]);  The 
Syrians  at  Bathzacharias  "to  the  end  they  might 
provoke  the  elephants  to  fight,  they  shewed  them 
the  blood  of  grapes  imd  mulberries."  This  refer- 
ence must  be  to  the  deep  red  juice  of  the  black  mul- 
berry (AfoTM  nt^),  the  tOt  ahAmi  of  Pal,  a  variety 
cultivated  all  over  the  land  for  its  luscious,  juicy 
fruit.   See  Stcomobb.    E.  W.  G.  Mastbrican 

HTTL(nXD,  mulcted  (03?,  ^anaah,  "to  be 
punished,"  "fined"):  "The  simple  pass  on,  and  are 
mulcted''  (Prov  33  3  RVm,  RV  "suffer  for  it." 
AV  "are  punished"). 

MULE,  mOl  (TI9 ,  peredh  [1  K  10  25;  18  5;  Esr 
3  66;  Isa  66  20;  Zee  14  15],  the  fem.  try)9, 
pirdOh  [1  K  1  33.38.44],  tJ^^,  rekhesh,  "swift 
steeds,"  AV  "mules"  [Est  8  10.14],  D">5'3^lfCI», 
'dhaaht^nlm,  "used  in  the  king's  service,  AV 
"(Camels,"  RVm  "mules"  [Est  8  10.14],  Dip:!, 
ySmim,  "hot  sprinra,"  AV  "mules"  [Gen  86  24]; 
V(o*ot,  ftemlonosT'^af-ass,"  "mule"  [1  Esd  6  43; 
Jth  16  11]):  Mules  are  mentioned  as  riding  animals 
for  princes  (2  S  18  29;  18  9;  1  K  1  33.38.44);  in 
the  Mbute  l»DUght  to  Solomon  (2  Ch  9  24);  as 
beaate  of  burden  (2  K  6  17;  1  Ch  13  40):  horses 
and  mules  are  obtained  from  the  "house  of  Togar- 
mah"  in  the  distant  north  (Ezk  37  14).  The  in- 
junction of  Pa  83  9,  "Be  ye  not  as  the  borset  or  as 
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the  mule,  which  have  no  understanding,"  need  not 
be  understood  as  singling  out  the  horse  and  mule 
as  more  in  need  of  guidance  than  the  rest  of  the 
brute  creation,  but  rather  as  offering  familiar  ex- 
amples to  contrast  with  m&a  who  aaould  use  his 
intelligence. 

At  the  present  day  mulee  are  used  aa  pack  animals  and 
for  drawing  freight  wagons,  rarely  for  ndlng.  One  does 
not  often  see  in  Pal  mules  as  large  and  fine  as  are  common 
In  Europe  and  America.  This  may  be  because  most  of 
the  mares  and  many  of  the  donkeys  are  small. 

Alfred  Ely  Day 

MULTITUDB,  mul'ti-tOd,  MIXED,  mikst.  See 

MlMOLBD  PKOPIiB. 

UnnmOlT,  ma-nish'un.   See  Sisge,  4,  (&). 

HUPPIM,  mup'im  muppfm):  A  Btm  of 

Benjamin  (Gen  46  21),  elsewhere  called  "Shup- 
W'  (1  Ch  7  12.15;  86  16),  "Slusphupham"  (Nu 
86  39).  and  "Shephuphan"  (1  Ch  8  5);  cf  sep- 
arate arts,  on  these  names. 

MURDER,  mlir'dgr  (VV^,  hSragh,  "to  smite," 
"destroy,"  "kill "alay"  [Pb  10  8;  Hos  9  13  AV]. 

nJT ,  rflfo^,  "to  dash  to  pieces,"  "kill,'* 
1.  Terms     esp.  with  premeditation  [Nu  86  16 

and  freouently;  Job  24  14;  Ps  94 
6;  Jer  7  9;  Hos  6  9];  ^ovv6%f  phonetla,  "criminal 
homidde,"  from  +ovi*»,  oA<m«i6,  "to  kill,"  "alay"; 
4^vot,  phdnos,  from  pkSn5,  has  the  same 

meaning;  Av4p«»»oicT*vos,  antkrdpoktSrws,  "man- 
alayer,'"  "murderer,"  is  used  to  designate  Satan 
[Jn  8  44]  and  him  that  hates  his  brother  [1  Jn  8 
15];  a  matricide  is  desi^ated  as  |ii)TpaX.^M,  mStra- 
Idas  [1  Tim  1  9];  cf  AS«V^kt6vo«,  adelphoktdnoa, 
"fratricidal"  [Wisd  10  31.  The  pi.  of  4>^vo«,  pkdnoa, 
"murders,"  occurs  in  Mt  16  19:  Mk  7  21;  Gal 
6  21  AV;  Rev  9  21;  cf  2  Mace  4  3.38;  18  6): 

The  Heb  law  recognised  the  distinction  between 
nilful  murder  and  accidental  or  justifiable  homicide 

(Nu  36  16);  but  in  legal  language  no 
3.  The  verbal  distinction  is  made.  Murder 
Hebrew  was  always  subject  to  capital  punish- 
Law  ment  (Lev  84  17;  cf  Gen  9  6).  Even 

if  the  criminal  sought  the  protection  of 
the  suictuary,  he  was  to  be  arrested  before  the  altar, 
and  to  be  punished  (Ex  21  12.14;  Lev  34  17.21: 
Nu  86  16.18.21.31).  The  Mish  s^  that  a  mortal 
blow  intended  for  another  than  the  victim  is  punish- 
able with  death;  but  such  a  provision  is  not  found 
in  the  Law,  No  special  mention  is  made  of  (a)  child 
murder;  (b)  parricide;  or  (c)  taking  life  by  poison; 
but  the  intention  of  the  law  is  clear  with  reference 
to  all  these  cases  (Ex  21  15.17;  1  Tim  1  9;  Mt 

16  4).  No  punishment  is  mentioned  for  attempted 
suicide  (cf  1  S  81  4  f;  IK  16  IS:  Mt  27  5);  yet 
Jos  says  (BJ.IU,  viii,  5)  that  suiciae  was  held  crimi- 
nal by  uie  Jews  (see  also  Ex  31  23).  An  animal 
known  to  be  vicious  must  be  confined,  and  if  it 
caused  the  death  of  anvone,  the  animal  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  owner  neld  guilty  of  murder  (Ex 
81  29.31).  The  executioner,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Law,  was  the  "revenger  of  blood" ;  but 
the  guilt  must  be  previously  determined  by  the 
Levitical  tribunal.  Strong  protection  was  given 
by  the  requirement  that  at  least  two  witnesses  must 
concur  in  any  capital  question  (Nu  86  19-30;  Dt 

17  &-12;  19  12.17).  Under  the  monarchy  the 
duty  of  executing  justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to 
have  been  assum^  to  some  extent  by  the  sovereign, 
who  also  had  power  to  grant  pardon  (2  S  13  39; 
14  7.11;  1  K  2  34).   See  Manslayer. 

Frank  E.  Hirbch 
MURDERERS,  mOr'der-erz  (Acts  21  38  AV,  RV 
"assassinB") :  Represents  a  word  only  once  men- 
tioned in  the  NT,  the  Gr  word  o-tadfiot,  nkdrios, 


Lat  aicarim  from  «ica,  "a  small  sword,"  or  "dagger." 
The  word  describes  the  hired  assassin^  of  whom 
there  were  bands  in  the  pay  of  aotators  m  Rome  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Republic,  who  employed  them 
to  remove  surreptitiously  their  political  opponents. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  commonwealUi, 
Judaea  became  infested  with  the  same  type  of 
ruffian,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  Rom  commandant 
at  Jerus  should  describe  them  by  the  name  so  well 
known  in  the  imperial  city.   See  Assassins. 

T.  NicoL 

MURMUR,  mllr'mur,  IffURMURIKGS,  mOr'- 
mur-ingz;  The  Heb  word  (11^,  fun)  denotes  the 
semi-articulated  muttering  of  disaffected  persons. 
It  is  used  in  connection  with  the  complaints  of  the 
IsraeUtes  in  the  desert  against  Jeh  on  the  one  hand, 
and  agunst  Moses  and  Aaron  on  the  otiiar  hand 
(Ex  1^  7.8;  Nu  14  27.36;  16  11;  17  5).  In  three 
places  (Dt  1  27;  Ps  106  25;  Isa  89  24)^  "murmur" 
translates  a  Heb  word  ( ,  rdghan)  which  suggests 
the  malicious  whispering  of  slander. 

In  the  NT  "murmur"  renders  two  different  words, 
vir.  yorr^tv,  goggtizd,  and  ififipiftAatuu,  embrimd^ 
mai.  The  latter  word  su^ests  indignation  and 
fault-finding  (Mk  14  4  AV).  The  former  word  (or 
a  compound  of  it)  is  generally  used  in  connection 
with  the  complainings  of  the  Pharisees  and  scriba 
(Mt  30  11;  Lk  6  30;  16  2;  19  7).     T.  Lbwib 

MURRAIN,  mur'in,  mur'en,  mur'fin  C^"!, 
d^her) :  Hus  name  is  given  to  a  fatal  cattle-disease, 

which  was  the  fifth  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex*  9  3), 
and  which  affected  not  only  the  flocks  and  herds, 
but  also  the  camels,  horses  and  asses.  The  record 
of  its  onset  immediately  after  the  plague  of  flies 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  an  epizootic,  whose 
germs  were  carried  by  these  insects  as  those  of 
rinderpest  or  splenic  fever  may  be.  Cattle  ^agues 
have  in  recent  vears  been  very  destrucUve  in^iypt; 
many  writers  nave  givai  descriptions  d[  the  great 
devastation  wzou^t  by  the  outbreak  in  1842.  In 
this  case  \nttmann  noted  that  contact  with  the 
putrid  carcasses  caused  severe  boils,  a  condition 
also  recorded  in  Ex  as  following  the  murrain.  The 
very  extensive  spread  of  rinderpest  within  the  last 
few  years  in  many  districts  of  Egypt  has  not  yet 
been  completely  stamped  out,  even  m  spite  of  the 
use  of  antitoxic  serum  and  the  most  r^d  isolation. 
The  word  "murrain"  is  probably  a  variant  of  the 
Old  Ft.  morine.  It  is  used  as  an  imprecation  by 
Shakespeare  and  other  Elizabethan  writers,  and  is 
still  applied  by  herdsmen  to  several  forms  of  epi- 
demic cattle  sickness.  Among  early  writers  it  was 
used  as  well  for  fatal  plagues  Meeting  men;  thus 
Lydgate  (1494)  gpeaka  of  the  people  "slain  by  that 
moreyue."  Alex.  Macaijstbb 

MUSE,  mQz,  MU^NG,  mOs'ing:   Hie  word 

occurs  twice  in  the  OT.  in  the  sense  of  "meditate" 
(Ps  39  3,  kogklgh;  Ps  148  5,  sl'h) ;  in  the  NT  once 
(Lk  8  15,  dialoglzomai,  where  RV  reads  "reasoned"). 

MUSHI,  ma'shl  CV^'Q,  mUshi):  Son  of  Merari 
(Ex  6  19:  Nu  3  20;  1  Ch  6  19  [Heb  4);  83  21; 
84  26).  There  is  found  also  the  patronymic  "Mush- 
ites"  (Nu  S  33;  86  58). 

MUSIC,  mQ'zik: 

I.  IuportaNce 

1.  The  Sole  Art  Cultivated 

2.  A  Wide  Vocabuluy  of  Musical  Term* 

3.  Place  in  Social  and  Personal  Life 

4.  UnlvMval  Language  OF  Emotions 
6.  Use  In  Divtne  Service 

e.  Part  at  Religious  Reformations 
II.   Trkort  op  Mvsic 

1.  Technical  Terms,  'dUmdtk,  th»mlnUh,  tMk 

2.  Not  Necesmrtly  UnlmpresBlve 
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III.    MCHICAL  INBTBUHCNTS 

1.  Strings:  kinndr,  ntbhti,  'd««r,  gittUk.  aAOiUAim. 

2.  Winda:    'Ughabh,  fyilil,   n*lilHUk.  ma»hrStMhd', 
■dmpSnydA,  (AApAdr,  f^eren,  hitdgirtk 

8.  t*ecciiHfoii:  t6pk,  weMatflm,  s«te*Hm.  mna'an'im 

LirUATUBB 

/.  itt  /mporfonc*.— That  the  Hebrews  were  in 
ancient  times,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  de- 
voted to  the  study  and  practice  of  muBic  is  obvious 
to  every  reader  of  the  OT.  The  references  to  it 
are  numerous,  and  are  fre- 
quently of  such  a  nature  as 
to  emphasize  its  importance. 
They  occur  not  onljr  in  the 
IWter,  where  we  mif^t  ex- 
pect them,  but  in  the  Histori- 
cal Books  and  the  Propheto,  in 
narratives  and  in  declamations 
of  the  loftiest  meaning  and 
most  intense  seriousness.  And 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  a 
cursory  glance  is  confirmed 
by  a  closer  studv. 

The  place  held  by  music  in 
the  OT  ia  unique.  Besides 
poetry,  it  is  the 
1.  The  Sole  only  art  that 
Art  Culti-  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  to  any 
vated  extent  in  ancient  Israel.    Painting  is 

entirely,  sculpture  almost  entirely, 
ignored.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  the  Second  Commandment, 
but  the  fidelity  with  which  that  was  obeyed  is 
remarkable. 

From  the  traces  of  it  extant  in  the  OT,  we  can 
infer  that  the  vocabulary,  of  musical  terms  was  far 
from  scantv.    This  is  all  the  more  sig- 
S.  Vocab-    nificant  wnen  we  consider  the  con- 
tdu7  densed  and  pregnant  nature  of  Heb. 

"Song"  in  our  EV  represents  at  least 
half  a  dozen  words  in  the  original. 

The  events,  occasions,  and  occupations  with 
which  music  was  associated  were  extremely  varied. 

It  accompanied  leave-taking  with 
S.  nacein  honored  ^ests  (Gen  SI  27);  cele- 
Social  Life  brated  a  signal  triumph  over  the  na- 
tion's enemies  (Ex  16  20);  and  wel- 
comed conquerors  returning  from  victory  (Jgs  11 
34:  1  S  16  6).  It  was  employed  to  exorcise  axi 
evil  siiirit  (1  S  18  10),  and  to  soothe  the  temper, 
or  excite  the  inspiration,  of  a  prophet  (2  K  3  15). 
The  words  "Destroy  not*'  in  the  titles  of  four  of  the 
Pss  (cf  Isa  60  8)  most  probably  are  the  beginning 
of  a  vintage-song,  and  the  markedly  rhythmical 
character  of  Heb  music  would  indicate  tliat  it 
accompanied  and  lightened  many  kinds  of  work 
requiring  combined  and  uniform  exertion.  Pro- 
cessions, as  e.g.  marriages  (1  Mace  9  39)  and 
funerals  (2  Ch  86  25),  were  regulated  in  a  similar 
way.  The  Pss  headed  "Songs  of  Degrees"  were 
pTCHubly  the  sacred  marches  sung  by  the  pious  as 
they  journeyed  to  and  from  the  holy  festivals  at 
Jerus. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  range  of  emotion 
expressed  by  Heb  music  was  anything  but  limited. 

In  addition  to  the  passages  just  quoted, 
4.  Brno-  we  may  mention  the  jeering  songs 
tionat  leveled  at  Job  (Job  80  9).  But  the 
Rai^         muedc  that  could  be  used  to  interpret  or 

accompany  the  Pss  with  any  degree  of 
fitness  must  have  been  capable  of  expressing  a  great 
variety  of  moods  and  feelings.  Not  only  the  broadly 
marked  antitheses  of  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear, 
faith  and  doubt,  but  every  shade  and  quality  of 
sentiment  are  found  there.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  suppose  that  the  people  who  originated  all  that 
wealui  of  emotional  utterance  should  have  been 


without  a  corresponding  abiUty  to  invent  diverm- 
fied  melodies,  or  should  have  been  content  with  the 
bald  and  colorless  redtative  usually  attributed  to 
them. 

This  intanal  evidence  ia  confirmed  by  other  tes- 
timony. The  Bab  tyrants  deounded  one  of  the 
famous  songs  of  Zion  from  their  Jewish  captives 
CPs  187  3),  and  among  the  presents  sent  by  Heze- 
kiah  to  Sennacherib  there  were  included  male  and 
female  muddans.   In  later  times  Lat  writers  attest 


Hsrp,  Lyre  and  Doable  Pipe  with  Men  and  Women  Singing. 


We 


the  influence  of  the  East  in  matters  musical, 
need  only  refer  to  Juvenal  iii.62  £F. 

By  far  the  most  important  evidence  of  the  value 
attached  to  music  by  the  Hebrews  is  afforded  by 
the  place  given  to  it  in  Divine  service. 
6.  Place  in  It  ia  true  that  nothing  is  said  of  it  in 
Divine  the  Pent  in  connection  with  the  con- 
Serviea  secration  of  the  tabernacle,  or  the  in- 
stitution of  the  various  sacrifices  or 
But  this  omisnon  pxovea  nothing.   It  is 


festivals. 


Tbree  Bearded  Men  with  Lyras  (Sivpoaed  by  Some 
to  Be  Jews). 
Unrriui  Sealptnr*  la  Brit.  Hiu. ) 

not  perhaps  atoned  for  by  the  tradition  (Wlsd  18 
9)  that  at  the  first  paschal  celebration  "the  fathers 
already  led  the  sacred  songs  of  praise,"  but  the  rest 
of  the  history  makes  ample  amends.  In  later  days, 
at  all  events,  music  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  national  worship  of  Jeh,  and  elaborate  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  its  correct  and  impressive  per- 
formance. These  are  detailed  in  1  Ch.  There  we 
are  told  that  the  whole  body  of  the  temple  chorus 
and  orchestra  numbered  4,000;  that  they  were 
trained  and  conducted,  in  24  divisions,  by  the  sons 
of  Asaph,  Heman  and  Jedutfaun;  and  that  in  each 
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group  experts  and  novices  were  combined,  so  that 
the  former  preserved  the  correct  tradition,  and  the 
latter  were  trained  and  fitted  to  take  their  place. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  description  of  the  arrangements 
that  were  carried  out  in  the  Second  Temple,  but  it 
sheda  a  reflex,  if  somewhat  uncertain,  light  on  those 
a(Wted  in  the  First. 

We  are  tdd  by  the  same  authority  that  every 
refonuaUon  of  religion  brought  with  it  a  recon- 
struction of  the  temple  chorus  and 
6.  la  Re-  orchestra,  and  a  resumption  of  their 
liglouB  duties.  Thm  when  Hezekiah  pui^ed 
Reforma-  the  state  and  church  of  the  heathen- 
tions  ism  patronized  by  Aha^  "he  set  the 

Levites  in  the  house  of  Jeh  with  cym- 
bals, with  psalteries,  and  with  harps"  (2  Ch  89  2fi). 


6,  IS;  cf  also  1  Ch  16  19-21).  The  former  has 
been  taken  to  mean  "in  the  manner  of  maidens," 
i.e.  soprano;  the  latter  "on  the  lower  octave,"  i.e. 
tenor  or  bass.  This  is  plausible,  but  it  is  far  from 
convincing.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  He- 
brews had  antimpated  our  modon  divi^on  of  the 
scale;  and  the  word  <&*mInBA or  "eighth"  ma^  refer 
to  the  number  of  the  mode,  while  iUlmdth  is  also 
tT^  "with  Elamite  instruments"  (Wellhausen).  Of 
one  feature  of  Heb  music  we  may  be  tolerably  sure: 
it  was  rendered  in  unison.  It  was  destitute  of  ha> 
mony  or  counterpoint.  For  its  effect  it  would 
depend  on  contrast  in  quality  of  tone,  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  singers, 
on  antiplional  singing,  so  clearly  indicated  in  many 
of  the  Fbs,  and  on  the  coloring  imparted  by  the 


Musical  Pabtt. 

Mm  and  iwm  Mslad  on  ehtin,  mnMi  Nnaati  pmi  wIb«^  maileUu  MaM  on  (ha  ftonad  tfar,  wd  mom  dano*  baton  tliMi  (Brit.  Hni.). 


The  same  thing  took  place  under  Josiah  (2  Ch  S4). 
After  the  restoration — at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  (Ezr  S  10)  and  of  the  walls  of  Jerus  (Neh 
12  17) — music  played  a  great  part.  In  Nehemiah's 
time  the  descendants  of  the  andent  choral  guilds 
drew  t(^ther,  and  their  maintenance  was  secured 
to  them  out  of  the  public  funds  in  return  for  their 
services. 

n.  Maaieal  Theory. — It  is  disappointing  after 
all  this  to  have  to  confess  that  of  the  nature  of  Heb 

music  we  have  no  real  knowledge.  If 
1.  Dearth  of  any  system  of  notation  ever  exbted. 
Technical  it  has  been  entirely  lost.  Attempts 
brformation  have  been  made  to  derive  one  from  the 

accents,  and  a  German  organist  once 
wrote  a  book  on  the  subject.  One  tune  in  our 
hymnals  has  been  borrowed  from  that  source,  but 
it  is  an  accident,  if  not  worse,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  German  organist  was  quite  misdirected.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  scales,  or  tonal  system  of  the 
Heb,  of  their  intervals  or  of  their  method  of  tuning 
their  instruments.  Two  terms  are  supposed  by  some 
to  refer  to  pitch,  viz.  "upon,"  or  "set  to  ^Al&motk" 
(Fa  46),  and  "upon,"  or  "set  to  thaShminVh"  (Ffis 


orchestra.  That  the  latter  occasionally  played 
short  passages  alone  has  been  inferred  from  the 
term  feftSA.  a  word  that  occurs  71  t  in  the  Pas.  It 
is  rendered  in  the  XiXX  by  didpttUmoi,  which  either 
means  louder  ph^ng,  forte,  or,  more  probably,  an 
instrumental  intarlude. 

Our  knowledge  is,  therefore,  very  meager  and 
largely  negative.  We  need  not,  however,  suppose 
that  Heb  music  was  necessarily  monot- 
2.  ITot  onous  and  unimpressive,  or,  to  those 
Necessarily  who  heard  it,  harah  and  barbarous. 
Unimpress-  Music,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
Ive  arts,  is  justified  of  her  own  children, 

and  a  generation  that  has  slowly 
learned  to  enjoy  Wagner  and  Strauss  should  not 
rashly  condemn  the  music  of  the  East.  No  doubt 
the  strains  that  emanated  from  the  orchestra  and 
chorus  of  the  temple  stimulated  the  relimous  fervor, 
and  satisfied  the  aesthetic  principles  of  uie  Hebrews 
of  old,  precisely  as  the  rendering  of  Bach  and 
Handel  excites  and  soothes  the  Christian  of  today. 

///.  Itutramanta. — The  musical  instruments  em- 
ployed by  the  Hebrews  included  representatives 
of  the  three  groups:  string,  wind,  and  percussion. 
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The  strings  comprised  the  1135 ,  Hnndr,  or 
^55,  nSbhd  or  nebhel;  the  winds:  the  l^'"^! 
shQpltar,  or  T^R,  Iferen,  TVy^'Sn,  kdgdsTah,  b'^^PI, 
hSlU,  and  3)^,  ^'dghabh;  percussion:  DH,  tdph, 

iwgi/toyfn^  p-'^yby.  frffifoi,  D^yjysa, 

m*7Mi'on'lm      D'^tT?^,  <AdZlsAlm.   Beodes  these, 
wehaveinDnl:  ^V''^^'  mashrSiiUha.', 
tabb-kha*,  Tn5»?5¥,  p-fltm/frin,  nj^BlpilO,  plm- 
pBnyOh.  fhirther,  then  are  CSuddaeaa  foims  of 
^erm  and  ibitArfra. 


a  punishment  for  sin  the  sound  of  the  kinnOr  will 
cease. 

(2)  MateriaU. — ^We  have  no  exact  information 
as  to  the  materials  of  which  these  instruments  were 
made.  In  2  S  6  5  AV,  mention  is  made  of  "in- 
struments made  of  fir  wood"  (ERV  "cypress"),  but 
the  text  is  probably  corrupt,  and  the  reading  in 
1  Ch  13  8  IS  preferable.  AccordinK  to  1  K  10 
llf,  Hiram's  fleet  brought  from  Ophir  quantities 
of  'almUgh  (2  Ch  2  8:  9  10,  'alqiim)  wood,  from 
which,  among;  other  things,  the  KtnnSr  and  fubkd 
were  made.  Probably  this  was  red  sandal-wood. 


VkOCMIIOK  or  AUTUaH  UVBlCIAin. 
Bu-KaIiattramKoaTan)ik,  BrlL 


(1)  When  used. — The  chief  of  these  instruments 
were  the  kinniir  and  nebhel  (AV,  RV  "the  harp" 

and  "the  psaltery"  or  "viol").  They 
1.  Strings    were  used  to  accompany  vocal  music. 

In  1  S  10  fi,  Saul  meets  a  band  of 
prophets  sine^ng  insinred  strains  to  the  munc  of 


Egyptian  Lyre  Held 
He  ■ 


lorlson  tally. 


Lyre  Held  Perpen- 
dicularly. 


the  n^hel,  "drum,"  "flute,"  and  Hnndr.  In  the 
description  of  the  removal  of  the  ark,  we  are  told 
that  songs  were  sung  with  kinnOrOth,  n*6Adilm,  etc 
(2  S  6  5T.  Affitin,  in  various  passages  (1  Ch  15  16; 
2  Ch  7  0,  etc)  we  meet  with  the  expresrion  Jb^ 
shir,  i.e.  inatruroents  of,  or  suitable  for  accom- 
panying, song.  It  is  evident  that  only  the  flute 
and  strings  could  render  melodies.   The  music 

Krformed  on  these  instruments  seems  to  have 
en  mainly  of  a  jo^ul  nature.  It  entered  into  all 
public  and  domestic  festivities.  In  Ps  61  2,  the 
KinnSr  is  called  "pleasant,"  and  Isa  S4  8  speaks 
of  the  "joy"  of  the  kinnOr.  Very  striking  is  the 
invocation  Ps  108  2:  the  poet  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
hilaration calls  upon  the  two  IclS  ahlr  to  echo  and 
share  his  enthusiasm  for  Jeh.  Only  once  (Isa  16 
11)  is  the  A^nndr  associated  with  mouming,  and 
Cheyne  infers  from  this  passage  "that  the  kinnOr 
was  used  at  mourning  ceremonies."  But  the  infer- 
ence is  doubtful;  the  prophet  is  merely  drawing  a 
comparison  between  uie  trembling  of  the  strings 
of  tne  lyre  and  the  a^tation  in  his  own  bosom. 
Again,  tne  Bab  captives  hang  their  kinnOrSth  on 
the  willows  in  their  dejection  (Ps  187  2),  and  the 
prophets  (Isa  24  8;  Exk  26  13)  threaten  that  as 


Jos  (Ant,  VIII.  iii)  includes  among  articles  made  by 
Solomon  for  tne  temple  n'&Adllm  and  kimtOrlitk  of 
electrum.  Whether  we  underatand  this  to  have 
been  the  mixed  metal  so  named  or  amber,  the  frame 
of  the  instrument  could  not  have  been  constructed 
of  it.   It  may  have  been  used  for  ornamentation. 

We  have  no  trace  of  metaLstrings  being  used  by 
the  ancients.  The  strings  of  the  Heb  (minnlm) 
may  have  consisted  of  gut.  We  read  of  sheep-gut 
being  employed  for  the  purpose  in  the  Odywey,  xxi. 
407.  Vegetable  fiber  was  also  spun  into  strings. 
We  need  on^  add  that  bowed  instruments  were 
quite  unknown;  the  strinm  were  plucked  with  the 
nneerSjOr  struck  with  a  plectrum. 

(a)  The  JfctnnSr:  The  OT  gives  us  no  clue  to 
the  form  or  nature  of  the  Aitnndr,  except  that  it  was 
portable,  comparatively  light,  and  could  be  phO[ed 
while  it  was  carried  in  processions  or  dances.  The 
earliest  authority  to  which  we  can  refer  on  the  sub- 
ject is  the  LXX.  While  in  some  of  the  books  fctn- 
nOr  is  r^ered  b^  kinn&ra,  or  hin6ra — evideiryy 
a  transliteration — m  others  it  is  tr'  by  JfcttAora.  We 


Bedouins  Playing  on  Primitive  Instrumenta. 

caimot  discuss  here  the  question  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  LXX  as  an  authority  for  Heb 
antiquities,  but  considering  the  conservatism  of  the 
East,  esp.  in  matters  of  ritual,  it  seems  at  least 
hasty  to  say  offhand,  as  Wellhausen  does,  that  by 
the  date  of  its  production  the  whole  tradition  of 
ancient  music  had  been  lost.  The  tr,  at  all  events, 
supplies  us  with  an  instnunrait  of  which  the  He- 
brews could  hardly  have  been  ignorant.  The 
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kithara,  which  in  its  general  outlines  resembled 
the  lyre,  consisted  of  a  rectilinear-shaped  sound 
box  from  which  rose  two  arms,  connected  above  by 
a  crossbar;  the  strinm  ran  down  from  the  latter  to 
&e  sound-box,  to  wmch,  or  to  a  bridge  on  wluch, 
they  were  attached. 


Tnunpete  on  a  Coin  from 
Bar-Cochbs. 


The  most  ancient  copy  of  a  kithara  In  Egypt  was  found 
In  a  grave  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty.  It  la  earned  by  one  of 
a  company  of  Immigrant  captive  Semites,  who  holds  It 
close  to  ms  breast,  striking  the  strings  with  a  plectrmn 
held  In  his  right  hand,  and  plucldng  them  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left.  The  Instrument  is  very  primitive;  It  re- 
sembles a  schoolboy's  slate  with  the  upper  three-fourths 
of  the  slate  broken  out  of  the  frame;  but  It  nevertheless 
possesses  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  hiihara. 
In  a  grave  at  Thebes  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  three 
players  are  depicted,  one  of  whom  plays  a  kithara,  also 
primltlveinform.  but  with  slenderer  arms.  Gradually,  as 
time  advanced,  the  simple  board-Uke  frame  assumed  a 
shape  more  like  that  afterward  elaborated  by  the  Greeks. 
Numerous  examples  have  been  found  In  Ada  Minor,  but 
further  developed,  esp.  as  r^ards  the  sound-box.  It 
may  be  noted  Uiat,  in  the  Assyr  monuments,  the  kithara 
is  played  along  with  the  harp,  as  the  kinnSr  was  with  the 
neohel. 

The  evidence  furnished  by  Jewteh  coins  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Thoee  stamped  with  representations  of 
lyre-shaped  instruments  have  been  assigned  to  142-135 
BO,  or  to  66-70  AD.  On  one  side  we  have  a  kithara- 
like  Instrument  of  3  or  more  strings,  with  a  sound-box 
resembling  a  kettle.  It  Is  true  Uiat  these  coins  are 
of  a  late^te,  and  the  form  of  the  Instruments  shown  on 
them  has  obviously  been  niodlfled  by  Gr  taste,  but  so . 
conservative  a  people  as  the  Jews  would  hardly  be  lllcely 
to  adopt  an  essentially  foreign  object  for  their  coinage. 

One  objection  raised  by  Wellhausen  to  the  identi- 
fication of  the  kithara  with  the  kinnOr  may  be  noted. 
Jos  undoubtedly  says  (Ant,  VII,  xii)  that  the  ^tn- 
nura  was  played  with  a 
plectrum,  ana  in  1  S  16 
23  David  plays  the  kinndr 
"with  his  bimd."  But 
even  if  this  excludes  the 
use  of  the  plectrum  in  the 
particular  case,  it  need 
not  be  held  to  disprove 
the  identity  of  hinnih-  and 
kinnura.  Both  methods  may  have  been  in  use. 
In  paintings  discovered  at  Herculaneum  there  are 
several  instances  of  the  lyre  being  played  with 
the  hand:  and  there  is  no  reason  for  suppoeinK 
that  the  Hebrews  were  restricted  to  one  method  of 
showii^  their  skill,  when  we  know  that  Greeks  and 
Latins  were  not. 

Since  the  ancient  VSS,  then,  render  kinnor  by 
kithara.  and  the  kithara,  though  subsequently  de- 
veloped and  beautified  by  the  Greeks,  was  oripnally 
a  Bern  instrument,  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  as 
Riehm  says,  "that  we  have  to  regiuxl  the  ancient 
Heb  kinnOr,  which  ia  designated  n  kithara,  as  a  still 
simpler  form  of  the  latter  instrument.  The  stringed 
instruments  on  the  Jewish  coins  are  later,  beautified 
forms  of  the  kinndr,  while  the  £kyp  modifications 
represent  the  intermediate  stage." 

(b)  The  nebhel:  The  n^hel  has  been  identified 
with  many  instruments.  The  literal  meaning  of 
the  word,  'wine-skin,"  has  suggested  that  it  was  the 
bagpipe  I  Others  have  thoi^t  that  it  was  the 
lute,  and  this  is  supported  by  reference  to  the  Egyp 
f^,  which  denotes  a  lute-like  instrument  frequently 
depicted  on  the  monuments.  The  derivation  of 
nbl  from  n/r  is,  however,  now  abandoned;  and  no 
long-necked  instrument  has  been  foimd  depicted 
in  the  poaseasion  of  a  Semite.  The  kissar  was 
favored  oy  Pfeiffer,  Its  resonance-box  is  made  of 
wood,  and,  the  upper  side,  being  covered  tightly 
hy  a  skin,  closely  resembles  a  drum.  From  this 
rise  two  arms,  connected  toward  the  top  by  a  cross- 
bar; and  to  the  latta  the  strings  are  attached. 
The  kissar  has,  however,  only  5  strings,  as  opposed 
to  12  ascribed  by  Jos  to  the  nebhel,  and  the  sound- 
box, instead  of  being  above,  as  stated  by  the  Fathers, 
is  ntuated  below  the  strings. 


Assyrian  Duldmer. 


The  suppontion  that  the  ntAhd  was  a  dulcimer 
is  not  without  some  justification.  The  duldmer 
was  well  known  in  the  East.  An  extremely  in- 
teresting and  important  bas-relief  in  the  palace  at 
Kouyunjik  represents  a  company  ot  28  musidanB, 
of  whom  11  are  instrumental- 
ists and  15  singers.  The  pro- 
cession is  headed  by  6  men, 
3  canying  harps,  one  a  double 
flute,  and  one  a  dulcimer. 
Two  of  the  harpists  and  the 
dulcimer-player  appear  to  be 
dancing  or  skipping.  Then 
follow  6  women;  4  have 
haiTO,  one  a  double  flute, 
and  one  a  small  drum  which 
is  fixed  upright  at  the  belt, 
and  is  played  with  the  fingers 
of  both  hands.  Besidra  the 
players,  we  see  15  singers,  9 
being  children,  who  clap  th^ 
hancu  to  mark  the  rhythm. 
One  of  the  women  is  holding  her  throat,  perhaps  to 
produce  the  shrill  vibrato  affected  by  Pers  and 
Arabian  women  at  the  present  day.  The  dulcimer 
in  this  picture  has  been  regarded  by  several  Oriental- 
ists as  the  nebhel.  Wettstein,  e.g.,  says  "This  in- 
strument can  fairly  be  so  designated,  if  the  state- 
ment of  so  many  witnesses  is  correct,  that  wAUum 
and  psaltSrivm  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  For 
the  latter  corresponds  to  the  Arab.  sanUr,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Heb  jf^antSrin,  a  transliteration 
of  the  Gr  psaltirion"  And  the  saniir  is  a  kind  of 
dulcimer. 

This  is  not  conclusive.  The  word  psalterion 
was  not  always  restricted  to  a  particular  instru- 
ment, but  sometimes  embraced  a  whole  class  of 
stringed  instruments.  Ovid  also  r^;arded  the 
nabla  as  a  harp,  not  a  dulcimea",  when  he  said  (Are 
Am.  iii.329):  '  Learn  to  sweep  the  pleasant  na&fa 
with  both  hands."  And,  lastly,  Jos  tells  us  (Ant, 
VII,  xii)  that  the  nebhd  was  played  without  a 
plectrum.  The  tr  of  Ttebhd  by  psaltirion  does  not, 
therefore,  shut  us  up  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  dulcimer;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  leads  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  harp. 

Harps  of  various  slze«  are  very  numerous  on  the  Egyp 
monuments.  There  Is  the  lame  and  elaborate  Idnd  witl 
a  well-developed  sound-box.  that  served  also  as  a  pedi- 
ment, at  Its  Base.  This  could  not  be  the  nebket,  which, 
as  we  have  aeeD,  was  easily  portable.  Then  we  have  a 
variety  of  smaller  Instruments  that,  while  light  and  easily 
carried,  would  scarcely  have  been  sonorous  enough  for 
the  work  assigned  to  the  nebhel  In  the  temple  services. 
Beeldee,  the  more  we  learn  of  the  relations  of  Egypt  and 
Israel,  the  more  clearly  do  we  perceive  how  little  the 
latter  was  Influenced  by  the  former.  But  the  evidence 
of  the  Fathers,  which  need  not  be  disregarded  In  a  matter 
of  this  klnd^is  dedalve  against  Egyp  harps  of  every  shape 
and  size.  These  have  without  exception  the  sound-box 
at  the  base,  and  Augustine  (on  Ps  42)  says  expressly 
that  the  ptaUirivm  had  Its  sound-box  above.  This  b 
confirmed  by  statements  of  Jerome,  Isidore,  and  othraa, 
who  contrast  two  classes  of  Instruments  aocordtng  to  the 
position  above  or  below  of  the  wund-box,  Jerome, 
further,  likens  the  ntbhtl  to  the  Gr  A. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  nebAel  having  been 
the  Assyr  harp,  oi  which  we  have  numerous  ex- 
amples in  the  ruins.  We  have  already  refeired  at 
length  to  the  bas-relief  at  Kouyunjik  in  which  it  is 
played  by  3  men  and  4  women.  It  is  portable, 
triangular,  or,  roughly,  delta-shaped;  it  has  a 
sound-box  above  that  slants  upward  away  from  the 
player,  and  a  horizontal  bar  to  which  the  strings  are 
attached  about  three-fourths  of  their  lei^th  down. 
Hie  number  of  the  strings  on  the  Assyr  hup  ranges 
from  16  upward,  but  there  may  quite  well  have  been 
fewer  in  some  cases. 

(c)  NebheV&s&r:  In  Fa  88  2;  144  9,  "the  psaltery 
of  ten  strings"  is  0ven  as  tl^  rendering  of  nd>kfi 
*aaOr;  while  in  FB  9S  3  'dsA*  is  ti'  "ioslTument  oi 
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ten  Btrings."  No  doubt,  as  we  h&ve  just  said  above, 
there  were  harpa  of  less  and  greater  compass — the 
mention  of  the  number  of  strings  in  two  or  three 
instancee  does  not  necessarily  imply  different  kinds 
of  harps. 

(d)  Gitath:  The  word  is  found  in  the  titles 
of  Pb  8,  81,  84.  It  is  a  fern.  adj.  derived  from 
Gath,  but  its  meaning  is  quite  uncertain.  It  has 
been  explained  to  denote  (i)  some  Gittite  instru- 
jnent;  the  Tg,  on  Ps  8,  gives  "on  the  hiihara 
which  was  brought  from  Gath'';  or  (i>)  &  melody 
ta  march  popiuar  in  Gath.  The  LXX  renders 


that  Jubal  was  the  "father  of  all  such  as  handle 
the  harp  and  pipe."  The  Heb  word  here  tr*  "pipe" 
is  iighdbh.  It  occurs  in  3  oth^  places: 
2.  ^ds  Job  21  12;  80  31;  Ps  160  4.  In  the 
version  of  Dnl  8  5  it  is  given  as 
the  rendering  of  fumpdnifOA,,  i.e.  "bagpipe."  Jerome 
tr"  by  organm.  The  ^Ughabh  was  probably  a  primi- 
tive shepherd's  pipe  or  panpipe,  though  some  take 
it  as  a  general  term  for  instrimients  of  the  flute 
kind,  a  meaning  that  suits  all  the  passages  cited. 

(2)  The  ^f/.— The  is  first  mentioned  in 
1  8  10  fi,  where  it  is  played  by  members  of  the 


Tabiovs  Fobhs  or  Botptian  Hash. — AucfiiMt. 


"concerning  the  vintage,"  and  may  have  i^arded 
these  pes  as  having  been  nmg  to  a  popular  melody. 
See  above. 

(e)  The  thOllahlm:  SkO^hlm  occurs  in  1  S  18  6, 
imere  it  is  rendered  "instruments  of  music,"  RVm 
"triangles,  or  three  stringed  instruments."  The 
word  seems  from  the  context  to  represent  a  musical 
instrument  of  some  sort,  but  which  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Etymology  points  to  a  term  involving  the 
numJber  uiree.  ulie  small  triangular  harp,  or  tri- 
goUt  has  been  suggrated,  but  it  would  hardly  have 
made  its  presracetelt  among  a  number  of  drums  or 
tambourines.  If  the  shiUlahim  was  a  harp,  it  might 
very  well  be  the  n^hel,  which  was  also  triangular. 
TTiere  is  no  evidence  that  the  triangle  was  used  by 
Sem  people,  or  we  might  have  taken  it  to  he  the 
instrument  referred  to.  If  it  was  a  percusnon  in- 
strument, it  mi|;ht  possibly  be  a  three-ringed  or 
tluee-stringed  tutrum. 

(J)  The  uU'ibAd'.*  Among  the  instruments  men- 
tioned in  Dnl  8  6.7.10  occurs  the  ^aW'AAd',  tr^  in 
AV  and  RV  "sackbut,"  i.e.  a  trombone,  why,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  LXX  renders  the  word  by 
tainMlki,  and  this  is  an  instrument  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Gr  and  Lat  writers.  Thoi^  it  is  no- 
where described,  it  was  no  doubt  a  harp,  probably 
of  hi^  pitch.  It  was  a  favorite  of  dissolute  woimb, 
and  we  frequently  see  in  their  hands  in  mural  pic- 
tures a  small  triangular  harp,  possibly  of  a  higher 
range  than  the  trigon. 

(ff)  JV*fffcln«fc:  The  word  n'ghlr^  occurs  m  the 
title  of  6  pes,  and  in  the  sing,  in  two  others;  it  is 
also  found  elsewhere  in  the  OT.  Derived  from 
n&ghan,  "to  touch,"  esp.  to  play  on  a  stringed  in- 
strument (cf  Ps  66  25,  where  the  playera,  nUghUfm, 
are  contrasted  with  the  singcm,  ah&rim),  it  evidently 
means  stringed  instruments  in  goieral. 

(1)  The  VOffAOM.— The  first  maition  of  a  wind 
mstrumoit  occurs  in  Geo.  4  21,  whoe  we  are  ttrfd 


band  of  prophets.  It  was  used  (1  K  1  40)  at 
Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne;  its  strains  added 
to  the  exhilaration  of  convivial  parties  (Isa  6  12), 
accompanied  wnshippers  on  their  joyous  march 
to  the  sanctuary  (Isa  30  29),  or,  in  turn,  echoed 
the  feelings  of  moumo^  (Jer  48  36).  In  1  Mace 
3  45,  one  of  the  features  of  the  desolation  of  the 
traiple  cfuisisted  in  the  cessation  of  the  sound  of  the 


Doutde  Pipe  with  Acsoompanlmeot  of  Clapping  ol  Hands. 

Arptteo  rMMo-hlBtins  la  Brit.  Xoi J 

pipe.  From  this  we  see  that  Ewald's  assertion 
that  the  flute  took  no  part  in  the  music  of  the  temple 
is  incorrect,  at  least  for  the  Second  Temple. 

As  we  should  expect  from  the  stmiiUcity  of  its 
construction,  and  the  commonness  of  its  material, 
the  flute  or  pipe  was  the  most  ancient  and  most 
widely  popular  of  all  musical  instruments. 

Reeda,  cane,  bone,  aftervard  Ivory,  were  the  mate- 
rials:  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  drill  out 
the  center,  to  pierce  a  few  holes  la  the  rind  or  bark,  and. 
for  the  mouthpiece,  to  compresa  the  tube  at  one  end. 
The  simple  rustic  pattern  was  soon  improved  upon.  Of 
counie.  nothing  like  the  modern  flute  with  its  compli- 
cated mechanism  was  ever  achieved,  but.  esp.  on  the  Egyp 
tnonumuits,  a  varietr  ot  patterns  Is  found.   There  we 
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■M  the  obllQuely  held  flute,  evidently  pla;red,  Uke  the 

lartliig 
I  tube. 
_  appar- 
ently an  sdvAoce  oa  the  single  flute,  are  very  andent. 


bllQuely  : 

Arab.  nav.  by  blowing  through  a  very  sUght  parting 
lips  against  the  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 
Besides  tols.  there  are  double  flut«e.  which,  though  api 


These  double  flutes  are  either  of  equal  or  unequal  length, 
and  are  connected  near  the  mouth  by  a  piece  of  leather, 
or  enter  the  frame  of  the  mouthpiece. 

Though  the  flutes  of  the  East  and  West  resembled 
each  other  more  closely  than  the  strings,  it  is  to 
the  Assyr  monuments  that  we  mmt  turn  for  the 
prototypes  of  the  Ijt^U.  The  Greeks,  as  their  myths 
show,  regarded  Asia  Minor  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
flute,  and  no  doubt  the  Hebrews 
brought  i  t  with  them  from  their 
Assyr  home.  In  the  Kouyunjik 
bas-relief  we  see  players  per- 
forming on  the  double  flute. 
It  is  apparently  furnished  with 
a  beaked  mouthpiece,  like  that 
ot  the  clarinet  or  flageolet.  We 
cannot  determine  miether  the 
Israelites  used  the  flute  with  a 
mouthpiece,  or  one  like  the 
naj/;  and  it  is  futile  to  guess. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
had  opp>ortunities  of  becoming 
acquamted  with  both  kinds, 
and  may  have  adopted  both. 

(3)  N*ftUm.—N'hadth  oc- 
curs only  in  the  title  of  6. 
The  context  suggests  that  it 
is  a  musical  term,  and  as  we 
explain  n*ghln5th  as  a  general  term  for  strings,  this 
word  may  comprehend  the  wood-winds.  RVm 
renders  "wind  instruments." 

(4)  Ne^h.—Ia  Eik  28  13  AV,  RV.  n'*d6Alm 
is  rmdered  pipes.   Hue  tr  is  supporteci  by  Fetis: 


The  LXX  translates  aiirigx,  or  panjnpes,  and  this  is 
most  probably  the  meaning. 

(6)  The  fUmvlhiydh. — ^UmpOnyOh  (in  Chald  «um- 
vonia)  is  anotner  name  for  a  musical  instrument 
found  in  Dnt  3  5,  etc.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  bagpipe,  an  instnunent  tnat  at 
one  time  was  exceedingly  popular,  even  among 
highly  civilized  peoples.  Nero  is  said  to  have  been 
desirous  of  renown  as  a  piper. 

(7)  The  9hQphar  fteren.— The  ahSphOr  was  a, 
trumpet,  curved  at  the  end  like  a  horn  (j%rsn),  and 


Drums. 

f1}  inclMit  KnpUMi,  TtubM.    (3)  CarrM  <n  back  dnrtni  aai^.— JtoMl. 
lint.    <S)  Hodwii  TorQhooka.—D»aorip.  <U  VEomte.    Ml  AaeluM 

the  double  flute;  Ambros:  large  flutes;  and  by 
Jahn:  the  nay  or  Arab  flute.  It  is  now,  however, 
abandoned,  and  Jerome's  expiration  that  ndfebh 
means  the  "setting"  of  precious  stones  is  generally 
adopted. 

(5)  The  maakrQlfUha' .—MashrdhUhiV,  found  in 
Dnl  8  5,  etc,  is  also  referred  to  the  wood-winds. 
The  word  is  derived  from  ahOralf,  "to  hiss"  (cf  Isa 
6  26,  where  God  hissea  to  summon  the  Gentiles). 


Straight  Trumpets. 

0),  (D,  AMTrtu,  Senlplnra,  Brit.  Vni.    O)  BfypUu,  FalaUnt  at  TMm. 

no  doubt  orieinally  was  a  horn.  The  two  words 
shdph&r  and  %eren  are  used  synonymously  in  Joeh 
6  4.5,  where  we  read  shophOr  ha^ydbhHlm  and  Iferm 
ha-ydbkel.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  ha- 
yi^&,  there  is  some  difference  of  opimon.  RV 
renders  in  text  "ram's  horn,"  in  m  "jubilee."  The 
former  d^>ends  on  a  statement  in  the  Talm  that 
ydbhSl  is  Arab,  for  "ram's  horn,"  but  no  trace  of 
such  a  word  has  been  found  in  Arabic.  A  su^estion 
of  Pfeiffer's  that  ydbhU  does  not  designate  the 
instrument,  but  the  manner  of  blowing,  is  advo- 
cated by  J.  Weiss.  It  gives  a  good  sense  in  the 
passages  in  which  ySbhU  occurs  in  connection  with 
ahUpmr  or  Iperen.  Thus  in  Josh  6  5,  we  would  tr, 
"when  the  priests  blow  triumph  on  the  horn." 

Hie  ahl^h&T  was  used  in  early  times  ehi^y, 
perhaps  exclusively,  for  warlike  purposes.  It  gave 
the  signal  "to  arms"  (Jgs  6  34;  1  S  18  3;  2  S 
20  1):  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  (Am 
3  6;  Ezk  88  6;  Jer  4  5;  6  1);  was  heard  through- 
out a  battle  (Am  2  2,  etc):  and  sounded  the  recall 
(2  S  2  28).  Afterward  it  played  an  important  part 
in  connection  with  religion.  It  was  blown  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  Law  (Ex  19  13,  etc);  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee  (Lev  26  9); 
heralded  the  approach  of  the  Ark  (2  8  6  15); 
hailed  a  new  king  (2  S  16  10);  and  is  propheti- 
cally associated  with  the  Divine  judgment  and  res- 
toration of  the  chosen  people  from  captivity  (Isa 
18  3,  and  often). 

(8)  The  of^^fe  — We  are  told  (Nu  10  2  flf) 
that  Moses  was  commanded  to  make  two  silver 
trumpets  which  should  serve  to  summon  the  people 
to  ^e  door  of  the  tabmiacle;  eve  the  signal  tor 
breaking  up  the  camp;  or  call  to  arms.  These 
instruments  were  the  M/Qd^Gih,  which  differed 
from  the  shdphdr  in  that  they  were  straight,  not 
curved,  were  always  made  of  metal,  and  were  only 
blown  by  the  priests.  They  are  shown  on  the  Arch 
of  Titus  and  on  Jewish  coins,  and  are  described  by 
Jos  {AtU,  III,  xii,  6).  The  latter  says:  "In  length 
it  was  not  quite  a  yard.  It  was  composed  of  a 
narrow  tube  somewhat  thicker  than  a  flute,  widened 
slightly  at  the  mouth  to  catch  the  breath,  and  ended 
in  the  form  of  a  bell,  like  the  common  trumpets." 
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(1)  The  tOph. — The  principal  poxiussion  instru- 
ment, the  tdph,  is  represented  in  EV  by  "tabret" 

and  "timbrel,"  two  words  of  different 
8.  Percns-  orisia.  "Talvet"  is  derived  from  Arab, 
lion  In-  toMOr,  the  name  of  a  sort  of  mandolin, 
stnunents    "Timbrel"  oomes  from  Lat-Gr  tynt' 

panum,  throiuch  tlie  Fr.  timbre,  a  anall 
tambourine.  The  Arabs  or  today  posscBs  an  instru< 
ment  called  the  duf.  a  name  that  corresiMnds  to  the 
Hehtdpk.  The  ditf  is  a  circle  of  tlun  wood  11  in.  in 
diameter  and  2  in.  in  depth.  Over  this  is  tightly 
stretched  a  piece  of  skin, 
and  in  the  wood  are  a 
openingB  in  which  thin 
metal  disks  are  hung 
loosely;  these  jingle  when 
the  dvf  is  struck  by  the 
hand.  The  tdpk  probably 
resembled  the  dvf. 

Other  drums  are  shown 
on  the  Egyp  and  Assyr 
monuments.  In  the 
I&)uyunjik  bas-relief  the 
second  last  performer 
beats  with  bis  hands  a 
small,  barrel-like  drum  fixed  at  his  waist.  In  the 
OT  the  drum  b  used  on  festive  occanons;  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Divine  service.  It  was 
generally  played  by  women,  and  marked  the  time 
at  dances  or  processions  (Ex  16  20;  Jgs  11  34; 
1  S  18  6;  Jer  81  4;  Fs  IfiO  4).  At  banquets 
fisa  24  8:  80  32;  Job  21  12)  and  at  mamages 
(1  Mace  9  39)  it  accompanied  the  kinnOr  and 
nebAel.  In  solemn  processions  it  was  also  occauon- 
idly  played  by  men. 

(2)  M'giUayim,  feZfftm.— In  1  Oh  15  19  we 
read  that  "Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan,  were  ap- 
pointed, with  cymbals  oi  brass  to  sound  aloud." 
These  cymbals  are  the  m'sUtayim  (in  two  places 
S^lim).   They  were  vary  popular  in  Egypt.  A 


Timbrel. 


Egyptian  Oymbala. 

(Brit.  Mai.) 

pair  made  of  copper  and  silver  has  been  found  in  a 
grave  in  Thebes.  They  are  about  6  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  have  handles  fixed  in  the  center.  In  the 
Kouyimjlk  bas-relief  we  see  cymbals  of  another 
pattern.  These  are  conical,  and  provided  with 
handles. 

Cylindrical  stave*  Bllshtly  bent  at  one  end  were  also 
used  In  Bgyp  proceadons.  Vllloteau.  quoted  by  J. 
WelsB,  desdibeB  a  bas-relief  In  which  three  musicians 
are  seen,  of  whom  one  plays  the  harp,  a  second  the 
double  flute,  while  a  third  appears  to  be  marking 
time  by  striking  two  short  rods  together;  this  was  a 
method  of  conducting  practised  regularly  by  other 
ancient  nations. 

(3)  Mna'an'tm. — Lastly  in  2  S  6  5  we  meet  with 
a  word  that  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  whose  mean- 
ing is  quite  uncertain.  AV  translates  "comets," 
RV  "castanets,"  and  in  m  "watra."  The  m*na'an- 
may  have  been  the  giatrum,  an  instrument 
formed  of  two  tUn,  loi^sh  plates,  bent  together 


at  the  top  so  as  to  form  an  oval  frame,  and  supplied 
with  a  handle  at  the  lower  end.  One  or  more  oars 
were  fixed  across  this  frame,  and  rings  or  didks 
loosely  stnmg  on  these  made  a  jingling  noise  when 
the  instrument  was  shaken.  This  interpretation 
is  supported  by  the  derivation  of  the  word,  the 
Vulg,  and  the  rabbins. 


(1)  In  Uia  LotnM.    (I),  m  In  Brit.  Moi.    (I)  Mallnc  tt  TImI>m. 

LiTKitATDEE. — Pfelffer,  Vier  di»  Mittik  dtr  alien 
Hebrder;  Saalschuts,  Form  der  hth.  Poetit,  etc:  Leyrer  In 
RB;  Rlehm.  HandwHrt.  de»  bibt.  AUerthunu;  Histories  of 
Music  by  Fetla,  Ambros,  Rowbotham,  Naumann,  and 
Chappell;  WiUdnson,  Aneieni  Bovpl!  Wettetein  in  Del. 
Comm.  on  Isa;  Lane,  Modern  Bovptiana;  Stalner.  The 
Mttaie  of  the  Bible;  Bdershelm,  The  Temple,  etc;  Well- 
hausen,  "The  Pss"  In  Poluehrome  Bible;  Benzlnger. 
HA:  Nowack.  HA;  J.  Weiss.  Die  mua.  Inatr.  dea  AT; 
C.  Bngel,  Muaie  of  the  Mott  Ancient  Nation*;  VIgoureuz, 
Lm  in^um*nt9  de  muaique  de  Ut  Bible;  Driver,  Joel  and 
Amot;  Oomill,  Mun'e  ia  th*  OT;  and  the  various  Bible 
Diets. 

James  Millab 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMEin'S,  mQ'zi-kal  in'strdo- 
menta  (Pl'l'T^h  Wip,  ahidddh  W-shidd6th):  "I 
gat  me  ...  .  musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all 
sorts"  (Eccl  2  8).  Thus  AV  and  ARV;  ERV  and 
ARVm  "concubines  very  many."  The  word  occurs 
only  here;  the  meaning  is  not  co'tain,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  music. 

HUSICIAIT,  mil-sish'an,  CHISF.  See  Abafh; 
Music;  I^Aidia. 

MUSTARD,  mus'tard  (o-tvowi,  glnapi  [Mt  18  31; 
Mk  4  31;  Lk  18  19;  Mt  17  20;  Lk  17  61):  The 
minuteness  of  the  seed  is  referred  to  in  all  these 

Eassages,  while  in  the  first  three  the  large  size  of  the 
erb  growing  from  it  is  mentioned.  In  Mt  18  32 
it  is  described  as  "greater  than  the  herbs,  and  be- 
cometh  a  tree"  (cl  Lk  18  19):  in  Mk  4  32  it 
"becometh  greater  than  all  the  herbs,  and  putteth 
out  great  branches."  Several  varieties  of  mustard 
(Arab,  khardal)  have  notably  small  seed,  and  imder 
favorable  conditions  grow  in  a  few  months  into  very 
tall  herbs— 10  to  12  ft.  The  rapid  growth  of  an 
annual  herb  to  such  a  height  must  always  be  a 
str^dn^  fact.  Smapia  nigra,  the  black  mustard, 
wluch  IS  cultivated,  8.  alba,  or  white  mustard,  ana 
S.  arvensis,  or  the  charlock  (all  of  N.O.  Cruciferae), 
would,  any  one  of  them,  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  parable;  birds  readily  alight  upon  their 
branches  to  eat  the  seed  (Mt  18  32,  etc),  not, 
be  it  noted,  to  build  their  nests,  which  is  nowhere 
implied. 

Among  the  rabbis  a  "grain  of  mustard"  was  a 
common  expression  for  anything  very  minute, 
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which  explains  Our  Lord's  phrase,  "faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed"  (Mt  17  20;  Lk  17  6). 

The  BugKesdoo  that  the  NT  references  may  allude  to  a 
tell  OminSalvadora  periiea,  wUeh  growa  on  the  aontbem 


Mustard  (Sinapia  nigra). 


■horea  of  the  Dead  Sea,  rests  solely  upon  the  fact  that 
Uds  plant  Is  sometimes  called  khardat  oy  the  Arabs,  but 
It  has  no  serious  claim  to  be  the  tinapi  of  the  Bible. 

E.  W.  G.  Mastbrman 
UT7TH-LABBEIT,  mutb-lab'en  (TSb  rm,  miUh 
labben,  "death  of  Ben/' or  "of  theson";  1^9,  title). 
See  Psalms. 

MUTILATION,  mQ-ti-l&'shun.  Sec  Punish- 
ments. 

UUTTER,  mut'Sr  (njn ,  hOghOk  [Isa  6  19;  TO 

3)  ) :  An  onomatopoetic  word,  used  of  the  growling 
of  a  lion  (Isa  31  4),  of  the  "mourning"  of  a  dove 
(Isa  38  14),  or  of  the  human  voice,  whether  speak- 
ing inarticulately  (Isa  16  7)  or  articulately  (Ps  37 
30, '  'The  mouth  of  the  righteous  talketh  of  wisdom' ' ; 
cf  Job  27  4;  Prov  8  7,  etc).  Hence  it  is  only 
the  context  that  can  give  to  h&gkOh  the  meaning 
"mutter."  No  euch  meaning  can  be  gatliered  from 
the  context  of  Isa  TO  3,  and,  in  fact,  the  open 
shamelessnesB  of  the  sinners  seems  to  be  in  pomt. 
So  the  verse  should  be  rendered,  "Your  lips  have 
spmken  lies,  your  ton^e  ■uUereth  wickedness."  In 
Isa  8  19  hdgkdh  describes  the  tone  of  voice  used  by 
the  necromancers  in  uttering  their  formulas,  "that 
chirp  and  that  mutter."  Inat  this  tone  was  sub- 
dued and  indistinct  is  quite  probable.   See  Peep. 

Burton  Scott  Easton 
MUZZLE,  muz"l  (Q9n,  ha§am;  ^*^atphim6o): 
According  to  the  Deutcronomic  injunction  (Dt  26 

4)  ,  the  ox  was  not  to  be  muzzled  while  treading  the 
com,  i.e.  threshing.  The  muzzle  was  a  guard 
placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  oxen  to  prevent  them 
from  biting  or  eating.   The  threahing  ox  would 


have  ample  opportunity  of  feeding  (cf  Hos  10  II). 
The  Deuteronomic  injunction  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  humane  spirit  which  inspires  it  all  through. 
Paul  quotes  this  law  in  two  places  (1  Cor  9  9; 

1  Tim  6  18)  to  illustrate  his  view  that  the  "lar 
borer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  T.  Lewis 

MYITDUS,  min'dus  (M4vSo«,  MUndos):  A  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  situated  at  the  extreme  western  end 
of  a  peninsula  jutting  into  the  sea  (see  Cabia).  It 
seems  that  the  city  was  independent  at  an  early 
date  and  that  many  Jews  lived  there,  for  according 
to  1  Mace  16  23,  it  was  one  of  the  several  places 
to  which  the  Rom  senate,  in  the  year  139  BC,  sent 
a  letter  in  their  behalf.  The  place  was  im^rtant 
only  because  of  the  silver  mmee  in  its  vicinity. 
The  mines  were  worked  from  a  very  early  period, 
even  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  therefore  given 
to  the  place  the  modem  Turkish  name,  Gumtiaklu, 
meaning  a  silver  mine.  £.  J.  Banks 

MTRA,  ml'ra  (Mipa,  M lira) :  A  city  of  the  ancient 
country  of  L^cia  about  2}  miles  from  the  coast. 
Here,  according  to  Acta  27  6,  Paul  found  a  corn 
ship  from  Alexandria.  Hie  city  stood  upon  a  hill 
formed  by  the  openings  of  two  valleys.  At  an  early 
period  Myra  was  of  less  importance  than  was  the 
neighboring  city  Patara,  yet  later  it  became  a 
prominent  port  for  ships  from  E^ypt  and  Cyprus, 
and  Theodosius  II  made  it  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince. It  was  also  famed  as  the  seat  of  worship  of  an 
Auatic  deity  whose  name  is  no  longer  known.  St. 
Nidholas,  a  bishop  and  the  patron  sunt  of  sailors, 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  a  church  on  the  road 
between  Myra  and  Andraki,  the  port.  Here  an 
Arab  fleet  was  destroyed  in  807.  In  808  Haroun 
al-Rashid,  the  renowned  kalif  of  Bagdad,  took  the 
city,  and  here  Saewulf  landed  on  ius  return  from 
Jerus.  Dembre  is  the  modem  name  of  the  ruins  of 
Myra,  which  are  among  the  most  imposing  in  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  elaborate  details  of  the 
decoration  of  the  theater  are  unusually  well  i»r^ 
served,  and  the  rock-hewn  tombs  i^ut  the  city 
bear  many  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  of  interest. 
On  the  road  to  Andrald  the  monastery  of  St. 
Nicholas  may  still  be  seen.  E.  J.  Banks 

MTRRH,  m(lr: 

(1)  (113  or  "lil3,  mdr;  Arab,  murr):  This  sub- 
stance is  mentioned  as  valuable  for  its  perfume  (Ps 
46  8;  Prov  7  17;  Cant  8  6;  4  14),  and  as  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  holy  incense  (Ex  30  23; 
see  also  Cant  4  6;  6  1.5.13).  MOr  Is  generally 
identified  with  the  "mvrrh"  of  commerce,  the 
dried  gum  of  a  species  oi  balsam  {Balscanodendron 
myrrha).  This  is  a  stunted  tree  growing  in  Arabia, 
having  a  light-gray  bark:  the  gum  resin  exudes 
in  small  tear-like  drops  wnich  dry  to  a  rich  brown 
or  reddish-yellow,  brittle  substance,  with  a  faint 
though  agreeable  smell  and  a  warm,  bitter  taste.  It 
is  still  used  as  medicine  (Mk  16  23).  On  account, 
however,  of  the  references  to  "flowing  myrrh" 
(Ex  80  23)  and  /1i(iuid  myrrh"  (Cant  6  5.13), 
Schweinfurth  mountains  that  mdr  wab  not  a  drira 
gum  but  the  liquid  balsam  of  Babamodendron  op<h 
balsamum.    See  Balsam. 

Whichever  view  is  correct,  it  is  probable  that  the 
irijipxa,  smuTTia,  of  the  NT  was  the  same.   In  Mt 

2  11  it  is  brought  by  the  "Wise  men"  of  the  East 
as  an  offering  to  the  infant  Saviour;  in  Mk  16  23 
it  is  offered  mingled  with  wine  as  an  anaesthetic  to 
the  suffering  Redeemer,  ajid  in  Jn  19  39  a  "mixture 
of  myrrh  and  aloes"  is  brought  by  Nicodemus  to 
embium  the  sacred  body. 

(2)  (tib,  IB^;  oraKTi,  Haka,-  tr*  "myrrh"  in 
Gen  87  25,  m  'Oadanum";  48  11):  The  fragrant 
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rean  obtuned  from  some  species  of  cistus  and  called 
in  Arab.  Iddham,  in  Lat  ladanum.  The  cistuB  or 
"rock  rose"  ia  exceedingly  common  alt  over  the 
mountains  of  Pal  (see  Botany),  the  usual  varieties 


Myrrh  (BaUamodendron  mirrr&a). 


being  the  C.  viUosua  with  pink  petals,  and  the  C. 
satviaefolivs  with  white  petals.  No  commerce  is  done 
now  in  Pal  in  t\aa  substance  as  of  old  (Gen  87  25; 
48  11),  but  it  is  still  gathered  from  Tarioua  species 
of  cistus,  esp,  C.  creiicw  in  the  Gr  Isles,  where  it  is 


Bock-Rose  (Ciftus  erttetuia). 


collected  by  threshing  the  plants  by  a  kind  of  flui 
from  which  the  sticl^  mass  is  scraped  off  with  a 
knife  and  rolled  into  small  black  balls.  In  Cyprus 
at  the  present  time  the  gum  is  collected  from  the 
beards  of  the  goats  that  browse  on  these  shrubs, 
as  was  done  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  (iii.112). 

E.  W.  G.  Mastbbhan 


MYRTLE,  mllr't'l  (DTH ,  hMha^;  M-vpo^vi),  mur- 
aineflsa  41  19;  S6  13;  Neh  8  15;  Zee  1  8.10  fl; 
also  as  a  name  in  Hadassah  in  Est  3  7,  the  Jewish 
form  of  Esther  [q.v.l):  The  myrtle,  Myrtua  com- 
munis (N.O.  Myrtaceae),  is  a  very  common  indig- 
enous shrub  all  over  Pal.  Ou  tne  bare  hillsides 
it  is  a  low  bush,  but  under  favorable  conditions  of 
moisture  it  attuns  a  conmderable  height  (cf  Zee 
1  8.10).  It  has  dark  green,  scented  leaves,  delicate 
starry  white  flowers  and  dark-colored  berries,  which 
are  eaten.  ^  In  ancient  times  it  was  sacred  to  As- 
tarte.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  choice  plants 
of  the  land  (Isa  41  19).   "Instead  of  the  thorn 


Myrtle  (ifyrfM  omiMimb). 


shall  come  up  the  fir-tree;  and  instead  of  the  brier 
shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree"  (Isa  66  13),  is  one 
of  the  prophetic  pictures  of  God's  promised  bless- 
ings. It  was  one  of  the  trees  used  in  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (Neh  8  15):  "the  branches  of  thick 
trees"  (q-v.)  are  interpreted  in  the  Talm  i^uk.  8 
4;  Yer  $uk.  8,  6Sd)  as  myrtle  boughs;  also  (id) 
the  "thick  trees"  of  Neh  8  15  as  '%ild  myrtle.'' 
Myrtle  twigs,  particiilarly  those  of  the  broad- 
leaved  variety,  together  with  a  palm  branch  and 
twigs  of  willow,  are  still  used  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabonacles.  For  many  references  to 
myrtle  in  Jewish  writings  see  Jew  Enc,  IX,  137. 

E.  W.  G.  Mastbrman 
MTSIA,  mish'i-a  (Mwrta,  Afuria):  A  country  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  Rom  province  of  Asia. 
Thoupfh  its  boundaries  were  always  v^e,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  extended  on  the  N.  to  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  on  the  E.  to  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  on 
the  S.  to  Lydia,  and  on  the  W.  to  the  Hellespont. 
According  to  some  authors  it  included  the  lVoad. 
Its  history  b  chiefly  that  of  its  important  cities,  of 
which  A^os,  Troas,  and  Adramyttium  on  the 
border  of  Lydia,  are  mentioned  in  the  NT.  When 
Myua  became  a  part  of  the  Rom  province  of  Aaa 
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in  190  BC,  its  old  name  fell  into  disxise,  and  it  was 
then  generally  known  as  the  Hellespontus.  Ac- 
cording to  Acts  16  7^  Paul  passed  through  the 
cotmtry,  but  without  stopinng  to  preach,  until  he 
reached  Troas  on  the  coast,  yet  tradition  Bays  that 
he  founded  churches  at  Foketos  and  C^zicus. 
Onesiphorus,  who  was  martyred  some  time  be- 
tween 109  and  1 14  AD,  during  the  proconsulate  of 
Adrian,  is  supposed  to  have  evangelized  this  part  of 
Asia.  See  Erpoa  T,  IX,  495  f.       E.  J.  Banks 

MTSTERY,  mis'tavi  (iivcrr^punr,  mwfftron;  from 
|i«o^t»  m^tia,  "one  initiated  into  mysteries"; 
rnitio,  "to  initiate,"  mti5,  "to  close"  the  hps  or  the 
eyes;  stem  mu,  a  sound  produced  with  closed  lips; 
cf  Lat  mutua,  "dumb") :  Its  usu^  modem  meaning 
(—something  in  itself  obscure  or  incomprehensible, 
difficult  or  impossible  to  understand)  does  not  con- 
vey the  exact  sense  of  the  Gr  muatgrion,  which 
means  a  secret  im^ted  only  to  the  initiated,  what  is 
unknown  until  it  is  revealed,  whether  it  be  easv  or 
hardtoundorstand.  Theideaofinoompreheainbiuty, 
if  implied  at  all,  is  purdy  accidental.  The  history 
of  the  word  in  ancient  paganism  is  important,  and 
must  be  considered  before  we  examine  its  Bib. 
usage. 

In  the  extant  clasucs,  the  sing,  is  found  once  only 
(Menander,  "Do  not  tell  thy  secret  [mustSrion]  to 
thyfriend").  Butitisfrequentlyfound 
1.  In  in  the  pi.  td  nua^ria,  "the  Mystenes," 

Ancient  the  technical  term  for  the  secret  rites 
Puu  and  celebrations  in  ancient  religions 
ReU^ons  only  known  to,  and  practised  by,  those 
who  had  been  initiated.  These  are 
among  the  most  interesting,  significant,  and  yet 
baffling  religious  phenomena  m  the  Gr-Rom 
world,  esp.  from  the  6th  cent.  BC  onwsj^.  In 
I>roportion  as  the  public  cults  of  the  civic  and  na- 
tional  deities  feH  into  disrepute,  their  place  came 
more  and  more  to  be  filled  by  secret  cults  open  only 
to  those  who  voluntarily  underwent  elaborate  pre- 
liminsiT/'  preparations.  There  was  scarcely  one  of 
the  ancient  deities  in  connection  with  whose  wor- 
ship there  was  not  some  subsidiary  cult  of  this  kind. 
The  most  famous  were  the  Mysteries  celebrated  in 
Eleusis,  tmder  the  patronage  and  control  of  the 
Athenian  state,  and  associated  with  the  worship  of 
Demeter  and  her  daught^  Persephone.  But  there 
were  many  others  of  a  more  private  charactor  than 
the  Eleusinian,  e.g.  the  Orphic  Mysteries,  associated 
with  the  name  of  Dionysus.  B^des  the  Gr  Mys- 
teries, mention  should  be  made  of  the  E^yp  cults 
of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  of  Pers  Mithraism,  which  in 
the  3d  cent.  AD  was  widely  diffused  over  the  whole 
empire. 

It  U  diflBcult  In  a  brief  paragraph  to  characterize  the 
Myatoiiea,  so  elaborate  and  varied  were  they,  and  so 
completely  forein  to  the  modem  mind.  The  ndlowlng 
are  some  of  tbe&  main  features:  (1)  Their  appeal  vaa 
to  the  emotlona  rather  than  to  the  Intellect.  Lobeck 
1q  his  famous  Aglaophamut  destroyed  the  once  prevalent 
view  that  the  MystiNfes  enshrined  some  profound  reli- 
gteus  truUi  or  esoteric  doctrine.  They  were  rather  an 
attempt  to  find  a  more  emotional  and  ecstatic  expressloa 
to  religious  aspiration  tlua  the  public  ceremonies  pro- 
vided. AilstoUe  (as  quoted  by  Syneslas)  declared  wat 
the  Initiated  did  not  reodve  definite  Instruction,  but 
were  put  In  a  cert^  frame  of  mind  (»4  Ma>ir  n  ttln 
iMA  wMip,  «u  mathan  U  cMn  aOd  patMn).  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  was  no  teaching,  but  that  the 
teaching  was  vague,  suggestive  and  symbolic,  rather 
than  didactic  or  dogmatic  (2)  Thechiegtpuxpoaeof  Uw 
rites  seems  to  have  been  to  secure  for  the  votaries  a 
mystic  union  with  some  deity  and  a  guaranty  of  a  bliss- 
ful Immortality.  The  Initiated  was  made  to  partake 
mystically  In  the  passtng  of  the  deity  through  death  to 
lin.  and  this  union  wlui  his  saviour-god  (0<bt  tfwnjf). 
tke6»  a«tr)  became  the  pledge  of  his  own  passage  through 
death  to  a  happy  lite  beyond.  This  was  not  taught  as 
an  esoteric  doctrine;  It  was  well  known  to  outsiders  that 
the  Mysteries  taught  the  greater  blessedness  of  the  Ini- 
tiated In  the  under-world:  but  in  the  actual  ceremony 
the  truth  was  vividly  i>resented  and  emotionally  realised. 


(3)  The  celebrations  were  marked  by  profuse  symbolism 
of  word  and  action.  They  were  preceded  by  rites  of 
nurlflcatlon  through  which  all  the  nivfta«  had  to  pass. 
The  celebrations  themselves  were  In  the  main  a  kind  of 
religious  drama,  consisting  of  scenic  representations 
lUustratlnR  the  story  of  some  deity  or  deities,  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  mythologies  regarded  as  allegories  of 
Nature's  productive  forces  and  of  human  Immortality; 
combined  with  the  recital  of  certain  mystic  formulae  by 
the  hierophant  (the  priest).  The  culminating  point 
was  the  iwowrtia,  tpoptHa,  or  full  vision,  when  the 
hieroptiant  revealed  ceriEaln  holy  objects  to  the  assembly. 

(4)  The  cults  were  marked  by  a  strict  exclusiveness  and 
secrecy.  None  but  the  initiated  could  be  present  at  the 
services,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  was  said  and 
done  was  scnipuloasly  kept  from  outsiders.  What  they 
had  seen  and  heard  was  so  sacred  that  it  was  sacrilege 
to  divulge  It  to  the  unlnlUated.  (8)  Yet  the  Mys- 
teries were  not  secret  sodetlee,  but  were  open  to  all  who 
chose  to  be  initiated  (except  barbarians  and  criminals). 
They  thus  stood  In  marked  contrast  to  the  <rid  dvlc  and 
national  cults,  which  were  confined  to  states  or  dUes. 
They  substituted  the  principle  of  Initiation  for  the  more 
exclusive  principle  of  olrthrlght  or  natlonidlty;  and  so 
foreshadowed  the  disintegration  of  old  barriers,  and  pr^ 
pared  the  way  for  the  universal  religion.  Thus  the 
mystery-religions  struigely  combined  a  strict  exclusive- 
ness with  a  kind*  of  incmlent  catboUdty.  This  brief 
account  will  show  that  the  Mysteries  were  not  devoid 
of  noble  elements.  They  formed  "the  serious  part  of 
pagan  religion"  (Renan).  But  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered  that  they  lent  themselves  to  grave  extravagances 
and  abuses.  Esp.  did  they  suffer  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  withheld  from  the  light  of  healthy  publicity. 

The  religion  of  the  OT  has  no  Mysteries  of  the 
above  type.  The  ritual  of  Israel  was  one  in  which 
the  whole  people  partook,  through 
3.  In  Ilia  their  representatives  the  priests. 
OTand  There  was  no  system  of  cocmonial 
the  Apoc  initiation  by  which  the  few  had  privi- 
leges denied  to  the  many.  God  has 
His  secrets,  but  such  things  as  He  revealed  belonged 
to  all  (Dt  29  29);  so  far  from  silence  being  en- 
joined concerning  them,  they  were  openly  pro- 
claimed (Dt  6  7;  Neh  8  1  ff).  True  piety  alone 
initiated  men  into  coniSdential  intercourse  with 
Jeh  (Pb  S6  14;  Fmv  S  82).  The  term  "mvstery" 
never  occurs  in  the  Eng.  OT.  The  Gr  word  mwtd- 
rion  occurs  in  the  LXX  of  the  OT  only  in  Ihil,  where 
it  is  found  several  times  as  the  tr  of  K^*^,  rOxd',  "a 
secret,"  in  reference  to  the  king;^ dream,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  was  revealed  to  Daniel  (S  18,19.27- 
30.47). 

In  the  Apoc.  mvaterian  Is  still  used  In  the  sense  of  "a 
secret"  (a  meaning  practically  confined  to  the  LXX  In 
extant  Or);  of  the  secrete  of  private  life,  esp.  between 
friends  (Sir  8S  22;    27  16.17721),    and  of  the  secret 

Slans  of  a  king  or  a  state  (Tob  19  7.11;  Jth  8  2;  2 
face  18  21).  The  term  Is  also  used  of  the  hidden  pui^ 
I>ose  or  counsel  of  God  or  of  Divine  wisdom.  The 
wicked  "knew  not  the  mysteries  of  Ood,"  l.e.  the  secret 
counsels  that  govern  Ood's  dealings  with  the  godly 
(Wlsd  S  22);  wisdom  "la  Initiated  [iiiHrrtt.  mtl«(t«) 
Into  the  knowledge  of  God  "  (8  4) ,  but  (unlike  the  pasan 
mystagogues)  the  writer  declares  he  "will  nob  hide 
mysteries,"  but  will  "bring  the  knowledge  of  her  [wis- 
dom] into  dear  light"  (6  22).  Hatch  maintains  that 
the  analogy  here  la  that  of  an  oriental  king's  secrets, 
known  otuy  to  himself  and  his  trusted  friends  (Baiavt 
in  Bib.  Gr,  68) ;  but  It  is  more  likely  that  the  writer  here 
betrays  the  Influence  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Or  Mys- 
teries (without  acquiescing  in  their  teachlnR).  In 
another  passage,  at  any  rate,  he  shows  acquaintance 
with  the  secret  rites  of  the  Oentlles,  vis.  la  14  IS.23, 
where  the  "solemn  rites"  and  "secret  mysteries"  of 
Id<dators  are  referred  to  wIUi  abhorrence.  The  twm 
"mystery"  is  not  used  In  reference  to  the  special  rftnal 
of  liraeL 

In  the  NT  the  word  occurs  27  or  (if  we  indude 
the  doubtful  readiiu^in  1  Cor  8  1)  28  t:  chiefly  in 
IVkul  (W  or  21  t),  but  also  m  one  pas- 
8.  Li  the     sage  reported  by  each  of  the  synopists, 
ITT  and  4  t  in  Rev.   It  bears  its  ancient 

sense  of  a  revealed  secret,  not  its 
modem  sense  of  that  which  cannot  be  fathomed  or 
comprdiended.  (1)  In  a  few  passages,  it  has  refer- 
ence to  a  symbol,  allegory  or  parable,  which  conceals 
its  meanin;^  from  those  who  look  only  at  the  literal 
sense,  but  is  the  medium  of  revelation  to  those  who 
have  the  key  to  its  interfwetation  (cf  the  rabbinic 
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use  of  Kn  >  nua,',  and  1^0 ,  fOdk,  "the  hidden  or 
D^tic  sense")*  This  meaning  appeara  in  Rev  1 
26;  17  5.7;  jwobably  also  in  £ph  6  32,  where 
maniai^e  is  called  "a  mystery,"  i.e.  a  s^bol  to  be 
all^ncally  interpreted  of  Christ  and  His  church. 
It  aJso  seems  implied  in  the  only  passage  in  which 
the  word  is  attnbuted  to  Our  Lord,  "Unto  you  is 
given  the  mystery  of  the  IdnKdom  of  God:  but 
unto  them  that  are  without,  all  things  are  done  in 

Sirables"  (Mk  4  11:  cf  |  Mt  IS  11;  Lk  8  10). 
ere  parables  are  spoken  of  as  a  veiled  or  symbolic 
form  <rf  uttenmce  which  concealed  the  truth  from 
those  witluMit  the  kingdom,  but  revealed  it  to  those 
who  had  the  key  to  its  inner  meaning  (cf  Mt  IS  35 ; 
Jn  16  29  m).  (2)  By  far  the  most  common  mean- 
ing in  the  NT  is  that  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
Paul,  viz.  a  Divine  truth  once  hidden,  but  now  re- 
vealed in  the  gospel.  Rom  16  25  f  might  almost 
be  taken  as  a  definition  of  it,  "According  to  my 
gospel  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  acoonling 
to  tne  rtvdation  of  the  mystery  which  hath  been  kept 
in  silence  through  times  eternal,  but  now  is  mani- 
fested" (cf  Col  1  26;  Eph  8  3ff),  (o)  It  should 
be  noted  how  closely  "mysteiy"  is  associated  with 
"revelation"  Cd»p«(lXi^«,  apokdlupna),  as  well  as 
with  words  of  similar  import,  e.g.  ''to  make  known" 
(Epb  1  9;  S  3.5.10;   6  19),  "to  manifest"  (Col 

4  3.4:  Bom  16  26;  1  Tim  S  16).  "Mystery"  and 
"revelation"  are  in  fact  coirelatiTO  and  almost 
synoiqrmouB  terms.  The  mysteries  of  Christianity 
are  its  reveled  doctrines,  in  contrast  to  the  wisdom 
of  worldly  philosophj^  (see  esp.  1  Cor  S  1-16;  cf 
Mt  11  25i);  the  pomt  of  contrast  being,  not  that 
the  latter  is  comprehensible  while  the  former  are 
obeciure,  but  that  the  latter  is  the  product  of  intel- 
lectual research,  while  the  former  are  the  result  of 
Divine  revelation  and  are  spiritually  discerned. 
(&)  From  this  it  foUowB  that  Christianity  has  no 
secret  docbines,  for  what  was  once  hidden  has  now 
bem  revealed.  But  here  arises  »  aeeming  contra- 
diction. On  the  one  hai^,  th^  are  passages  which 
seem  to  imply  a  doctrine  of  reserve.  The  myst^ 
revealed  to  some  would  seem  to  be  still  concealed 
from  others.  The  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  His 
Kingdom  are  hidden  from  the  worldly  wise  and  the 
prudent  (Mt  11  25;  1  Cor  2  6  ff),  and  from  all 
who  are  outside  the  kingdom  (Mt  IS  II  £f  and  I|)> 
and  there  are  truths  withheld  even  from  Christians 
while  in  an  elementary  stage  of  development  (1  Cor 

5  Iff;  He  ft  11-14).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  passages  in  which  the  truths  M  revelation 
are  said  to  be  freely  and  unreservedly  communicated 
to  all  (e.g.  Mt  10  27;  28  19;  Acts  20  20.27; 
2  Cor  8  12  f;  Eph  S  9,  "aU  men";  6  19  f;  Col 
1  28;  1  Tim  2  4^.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
communication  is  limited,  not  by  any  secrecy  in  the 
gospel  measase  itself  or  any  reserve  on  the  part  of 
uie  speaker,  but  the  receptive  capacity  of  the 
hearer.  In  the  case  of  the  carnally-minded,  moral 
obtuseness  or  worldlioess  makes  them  blind  to  the 
light  which  shines  on  them  (2  Cor  4  2-4).  In  the 
case  of  the  "babe  in  Christy"  the  apparent  reserve  is 
due  merely  to  the  pedagogical  principle  of  adapting 
the  teachmg  to  the  progressive  receptivity  of  the 
disciple  (Jh  16  12  f).  There  is  no  esoteric  doctrine 
or  intentiimid  reserve  in  the  NT.  The  strong 
language  in  Mt  IS  11-15  is  due  to  the  Heb  mode 
of  speech  by  which  an  actual  result  is  stated  as  if  it 
werepurpoeive.  (c)  What,  then,  is  the  content  of 
the  Christian  "mystery"?  In  a  wide  sense  it  is  the 
whole  gospel.  God's  world-embracing  purpose  of 
redemption  tnrough  Christ  (e.g.  Rom  16  25;  Eph 

6  19;  Col  2  2;  1  Tim  S  9).  In  a  special  sense 
it  is  applied  to  some  specific  doctrine  or  a^>ect  of 
the  gospel,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  (1  Cor 
a  1.7),  of  the  Incarnation  (1  Tim  8  16),  of  the 
indwemng  of  Christ  as  the  pledge  of  imnuulality 


(Col  1  27),  of  the  temporary  unbelief  of  the  Jews 
to  be  followed  by  their  final  restomtion  (Rom  11 
25),  of  the  transformation  (rf  the  sunta  who  will 
live  to  see  the  Second  Advent  (1  Cor  15  51),  and 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  gospel  sal- 
vation (Eph  S  3-6).  These  are  the  Divine  secrets 
now  at  last  disclosed.  In  direct  antithesis  to  the 
Divine  mystery  is  the  "mystery  of  lawlessness" 
(2  Thess  8  7)  culminating  m  the  coming  of  the 
Antichrist.  Here,  too,  the  word  means  a  revealed 
secret,  only  in  this  case  the  revelation  belongs  to 
the  future  (v&r  8),  thou^  the  evil  forces  which  are 
to  briDjS  about  its  aonsummation  are  already  mlently 
operative.  (Beudes  the  references  in  this  para- 
^ph.  the  word  occurs  in  1  Cor  4  1;  IS  2;  14  2; 
Kev  10  7.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Vulg 
sometimes  renders  mustSrion  by  Lat  gacrametUum. 
viz.  in  Eph  1  9;  8  3.9;  6  32;  1  Tim  8  16;  Rev 
1  20.  This  rendering  in  Eph  6  32  led  to  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  that  marriage  is  a  "sacra^ 
ment.") 

The  qwBtion  is  now  frequently  discussed,  how 
far  the  NT  (and  esp.  Paul)  betrays  the  infiuence  of 

Uie  heathen  mystery-cults.  Hatch 
4.  The  msintaina  that  the  Pauline  usage  of 
Pagan  the  word  muathion  is  dependent  on 
Mysteries  the  LXX,  esp.  on  the  Apoc  (op.  cit.), 
and  tiie  NT  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Anrich, 

who  declares  that  the  attempt  to  trace 
an  allusion  to  the  M^teries  in  the  NT  is  whoUy 
unsucoessful;  but  Lightfoot  admits  a  verbeU  de- 
^c^aice  on  the  pagan  Mysteries  (Comm.  on  C^ 

At  present  there  la  a  strong  tendencv  to  attribute  to 
Paul  far  more  dependence  than  one  of  phraseologr  only, 
and  to  find  Id  the  Mysterlee  the  key  to  the  non^ewiah 
Bide  of  PauUnlsm.  A.  Lolay  flnda  afllnlty  to  the  myBtery- 
rellsfons  in  Paul's  conceptfoo  of  Jesus  m  a  Savlour-Ood, 
holding  a  place  analogous  to  the  delUes  Mithra,  Oairifl, 
and  AtUa:  la  the  place  Paul  assigoi  to  baptism  as  the 
rite  of  inltJatlon :  and  In  his  transformation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  into  a  ssTmbol  of  mrsUc  parUdpation  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  a  celestial  bemg  and  a  guaranty  of  a  share 
in  the  blissful  immortality  of  the  risen  Saviour.  "In 
Its  -worship  as  in  its  belief.  Chrlsldanlty  Is  a  religion  of 
mystery"  {art.lo  Hihb&rtJovrnal.  October,  1911).  Percy 
Qardner  traces  similar  analogies  to  the  Mysteries  In  Paul, 
though  he  flnda  In  these  analogies,  not  conscious  plagiar- 
ism, out  "the  parallel  working  of  similar  forces"  <A«- 
liffiaua  Experitne*  of  Paul,  COS  Ir,  V).  Klrsopp  Lake 
writes, "  Christianity  has  not  borrowed  from  the  mystery- 
rellgloDs,  because  it  was  always,  at  least  In  Europe, 
mystery-religion  Itself"  (The  Sarliw  Epp.  of  Paul,  216). 
On  the  other  nand,  Sdiweltser  wholly  dentas  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  dlreet  or  Indirect  InHoenoe  of  the  Mystwtes 
onPanl's  tlloiight(Oss«AteAls  d9rPauliniaeh4mFor4ehunff). 

The  vrfiole  question  is  tubjvdice  among  scholars, 
and  until  more  evidence  be  forthcoming  from  in- 
scriptions, etc,  we  shall  perhaps  vainly  expect  a 
unanimous  venlict.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
at  least  the  language  of  Paul,  and  perhaps  to  some 
extent  his  tho^i;ht,  is*  colorra  bv  the  pnraaeology 
current  among  the  cults.  Paul  nad  a  remarkal^ 
sympathetic  and  receptive  mind,  by  no  means 
closed  to  influences  from  the  &-Rom  environment 
of  his  day. 

Witness  his  use  of  Ulustrationfl  drawn  from  the  atliletic 
festivals,  the  Gr  theater  (1  Cor  4  9)  and  the  Rom 
camp.  He  must  have  been  constantly  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  the  mystic  societies.  Tarsus  was  a  seat 
of  the  Mithra  reUslon;  and  the  chief  cetMees  of  Paul's 
activities.  e.g.  Corinth,  Antloch  and  Spbeaus,  were  head- 
quarters of  mystic  religion.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
he  should  have  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Myatories,  not  only  the  word  mtuUrion,  but  i^atith^fiu, 
wMtfMUtMt,  "I  learned  the  secret,"  lit.  "I  have  been 
Initiated"  (Phil  4  12):  ^fiayi(tvll<Li,  iphraolMtthai.  "to 
be  sealed"  (Eph  1  13,  etc);  rAiioc,  Uleio;  "perfect."  a 
term  applied  in  the  Mysteries  to  %e  fully  Instructed 
as  opposed  to  nonoes(l  Oor  S  6.7;  Cm  1  38,  etc)  Owte. 
outstde  tji  Paul,  Jvtew,  aptplai,  "eye-wltneoes,^  a  PM 
1  16). 

Further,  the  secret  of  Paul's  gospel  among  the 
Gentiles  1^,  humanly  speaking,  m  the  fact  tut  it 
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contained  elements  that  appealed  to  what  was  best 
and  most  vital  in  contemporary  thought;  and 
doubtless  the  Mysteries,  by  transcending  all  lines 
of  mere  citismship,  prepared  the  way  for  the  uni- 
versa]  reli^on.  Oa  the  other  hmd.  we  must  beware 
of  a  too  facile  accep^tance  of  this  hypothesis  in  its 
extreme  form.  Christiuiity  can  be  adequately  ex- 
plained only  by  reference,  not  to  what  it  had  in 
common  with  other  religions,  but  to  what  was  dis- 
tinctive and  original  in  it.  Paul  was  after  all  a  Jew 
(though  a  broad  one),  who  always  retained  traces 
of  his  Pharisaic  truning,  and  who  viewed  idolatry 
with  abhorrence;  and  Uie  chief  formative  factor  of 
his  thinking  was  his  own  profound  reli^ous  expe- 
rience. It  IB  inconceivable  that  such  a  man  should 
so  asnmilate  gentile  modes  of  thought  as  to  be  com- 
pletely colored  bj^  them.  The  characteristics  which 
Lis  teaching  has  in  common  with  the  pagan  religions 
are  simply  a  witness  to  the  common  religious  wants 
of  mankind,  ajid  not  to  his  indebtedness  to  them. 
What  turned  these  religions  into  Mysteries  was  the 
secrecy  of  their  rites;  but  in  the  NT  there  are  no 
secret  rites.  The  gospel  "mystery"  (as  we  have 
seen)  is  not  a  secret  deliberatdy  withheld  from  the 
multitude  and  revealed  only  to  a  privilq^  reli^us 
aristocracy,  but  something  which  was  once  a  secret 
and  is  so  no  longer.  The  perfect  openness  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles  sets  them  in  a  world  apart  from 
the  mystie  schools.   It  is  true  that  later  the  Mys- 


teries exercised  a  ^at  influence  on  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  and  practice,  esp.  on  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist  (see  Hatch,  Uwberl  Leeia,  cb  x).  But 
in  the  NT,  acts  of  worship  are  not  as  ^et  r^arded 
as  mystic  rites.  The  most  we  can  say  is  that  some 
NT  writers  (eap.  Paul)  make  use  of  expreasions  and 
analogies  deriral  from  .the  mystny-reU^ons;  but, 
so  far  as  our  present  evidence  goes,  we  cannot  agree 
that  the  pagan  cults  enrdsed  a  central  or  fonuative 
influence  on  them. 

LimaATOBB. — There  is  a  iMge  and  Rowlns  Ut.  on  this 
■abject.  Itfl  modem  wieiLtiUlc  studv^tmn  with  C.  A. 
IjObed['BA0iaopAaffiu«(18291.  The  following  recent  works 
may  be  apedulr  mentioned:  Oustav  Anrich.  Dai  antik* 
Afy«feri«ntMa«»  (IBM);  O.  Wobbermln,  RtligionatieKtehl- 
lieU  Sludian  tur  Fragt,  etc  <1896);  E.  Hatch.  fi«MM  in 
Bib.  Or  (1889)  and  Hibbtrt  LeeU,  iS88  (pub.  1890);  F.  B. 
JevonB,AnIntrototh0  Hittory  of  Religion  (1896);  8.  Cbee- 
thun.  Th«  MyUtrin.  Paoanand  Chrittian  (18Q7) ;  B.  Relt- 
zensteln.  Die  h^ni»tueh*K  Mj/tttrienrtliaionen  (1910): 
P.  Oardner,  Tkt  Rtligiotu  Exverimet  of  Paid  (1911);  K. 
Lake.  Th«  Earlier  Bpp.of  Paul  (1911):  arts,  on  "Mys- 
tery" In  gne  Brit.ed  9  (W.  M.  Ramsay),  and  ed  11  (L.  R. 
Pamell).  BB  (A.  JOIIcher).  HDB  (A.  Stewart),  1-vol  HDB 
(p.O.  PindUy),  DCajR.  W.  Bacon);  arts. on  uvttvum' In 
Cremer  and  Orlmm-Thayer  NT  Ltxieont;  the  comms., 
IndudlnaJ.  B.  Ughtfoot  on  Col.  J.  Armltaoe  Robinson 
on  Bph.  H.  Lletimann  on  1  Cor;  9  arts.  In  SxpM  on  "S( 
Paul  and  the  Mystery  Rellsions"  by  Profesaor  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy  (April.  1912.  to  F^ruary,  1913). 

  D.  Mull  Edwards 

H7THOLOGT,mi-tbol'6-ji.  See  Fable;  Baby- 
lonia AND  AasTBiA,  RsuQioH  OF;  Grbbcb,  Rbu- 

aiON  OF. 
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ITAAH,  n&'am  (On,  na<am):  A  son  of  Caleb 
(1  Ch  4  15). 

NAAMAH,nfiVma(np^,  na'dmdA.  "pleasant"; 
Nm)UI,  iVoernd): 

(1)  Daughter  of  Lamcch  and  Zillah,  and  sister 
of  Tubal-cain  (Gen  i  22;  cf  Jos,  Ani,  I,  ii,  2). 

(2)  An  Ammonitish  woman  whom  Solomon 
married,  and  who  became  the  mother  of  R^oboam 
(1  K  li  21;  2  Ch  12  13).  According  to  an  addi- 
tion in  LXX  following  1  K  12  24,  "her  name  was 
Naaman,  the  daughter  <d  Ana  [Hanun]  son  of  Na- 
hash,  king  of  the  sons  of  Amman"  (see  Bensinger, 
Kdmge,  in  loc). 

NAAMAH: 

(1)  One  of  a  group  of  16  lowland  (Shephelah) 
cities  forming  part  of  Judah's  inheritance  (Josh  IS 
41). 

(2)  The  home  of  Zophar,  one  of  Job's  friends 
(Job  2  11,  etc).   See  Naauathite. 

ITAAIIAK,  n&'arman  CIP^ ,  na^dmOin,  "pleasant- 
ness"; LXX  BA,  N«i|i4i-,  NamAn;  so  WH  in 
the  NT;  TR,  Neemdn): 

(1)  A  successful  Syrian  general,  high  in  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  kmg  of  S^a,  and  honored 
by  his  fellow-countrymen  as  their  deliverer  (2  K 
6  1-27).  Afflicted  with  leprosy,  he  heard  from  a 
Heb  slave-maid  in  his  household  of  the  wonder- 
working powers  of  an  Israelitish  prophet.  Sent 
by  his  master  with  a  letter  couched  in  somewhat 
peremptory  terms  to  the  king  of  Israel,  he  came 
to  Samaria  for  healing.  The  king  of  Israel  was 
filled  with  suspicion  and  alarm  by  the  demands  of 
the  letter,  and  rent  his  clothes;  but  Elisha  the 
prophet  intervened,  and  sent  word  to  Naaman 
that  he  must  bathe  himself  seven  times  in  the  Jor- 
dan. He  at  first  haughtily  resented  the  humil- 
iation and  dectined  the  cure;  but  on  the  remon- 
strance oS  his  attendants  he  yielded  and  obtained 
cleanfflDg.  At  once  he  returned  to  SBmaTil^  testir 


fied  hia  gratitude  by  the  offer  of  large  gifts  to 
the  prophet,  confessed  his  faith  in  Elizas  Gktd, 
and  sought  leave  to  take  home  with  him  enough 
of  the  soil  of  Canaan  for  the  erection  of  an  altar 

to  Jeh. 

The  narrative  is  throughout  consistent  and  natu- 
ral, admirably  and  accurate^  dei>icting  the  con- 
dition of  the  two  kingdoms  at  the  time.  The  char- 
acter of  Naaman  is  at  once  attractive  and  manly. 
His  impulsive  patriotic  prefa«nce  fonjiestreams  of 
his  own  land  cioes  not  lessen  the  reader's  esteem  for 
him,  and  the  favorable  impression  is  deepened  1^ 
his  hearty  gratitude  and  kindness. 

The  Israelitish  king  is  most  probably  Jeboram, 
son  of  Ahab,  and  the  Syrian  monarch  Ben-hadad  II. 
Jos  (Ant,  VIII,  XV,  5)  identifies  Naaman  with  the 
man  who  drew  his  bow  at  a  venture,  and  gave  Ahab 
his  death  wound  (1  K  22  34).  Here  is  one  ref- 
erence to  Naaman  in  the  NT.  In  Lk  4  27,  Jesus, 
rebuking  Jewish  exclusiveness,  mentions  "Naaman 
the  ^an." 

(2)  A  son  of  Branamin  (Gen  46  21.6).  Fuller 
and  more  precise  is  the  description  of  Nu  26  38.40, 
where  he  is  said  to  be  a  son  of  Bela  and  grandson  of 
Benjamin  (see  also  1  Cb  8  3  f).   John  A.  Lees 

NAAMATHITE,  na'a-ma-thlt,  nft-amVthIt 
Orn?;?2,na'<Imdrtl,"adwellerinNaaman";  6  MWi- 
vaUv  ^anX■^f  ho  JIf  Ie]tnai5n  bagileds) :  The  de- 
scription of  Zophar,  one  of  Job's  friends  (Job 
2  11;  11  1;  20  1,  etc).  Naamah  is  too  com- 
mon a  place-name  to  permit  of  the  identificatiim 
of  Zophar's  home;  LXX  renders  "king  of  the 
Minaeans." 

NAAMITE,  nft'ar-mit  (^Tp^SO,  Ao-no'aml,  "the 
Naamite"):  A  family  which  traced  its  descoit  from 
Naaman  (Nu  26  40).   See  Naaman,  (2). 

ITAARAH,  n&'a-n  (n*^;,  na'drOA,  "a  girl"): 
One  of  the  two  wives  of  AaUiur,  father  of  Tekm 
(1  Gh  4  fi). 
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